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DOCUMENTS,  ESSAYS  AND  FACTS: 


TOGETHER  WITH 


NOTICES  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES, 
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JEREMIAH  HUGHES,  EDITOR. 


THE  PAST— THE  PRESENT— FOR  THE  FUTURE. 


FROM  SEPTEMBER,  1847,  TO  MARCH,  1848— VOLUME  LXXIII— OR,  V0L.XX1II,  FIFTH  SERIES 


BALTIMORE: 

PRINTED  BY  THE  EDITOR 
No-  2,  North  Eutaro  jtreet. 


Aid  cl  Kuder,  reappears  109;  surrenders,  353 

Abert,  It.,  report,  printing  373  Abolition,  [see  Slavery] 
Adams,  J.  Q.  Mr.  rep.,  227;  Colonization  Soc.  315; 
on  executive  &.  legislative  prerogative  315,  321;  apopJetic 
886;  obituary  401 ; funeral  honors  &c,  Mr  A.,  memento 
402;  congressional  proceedings  409-10 

Adde.  lieut.,  arrest  55;  caBe  74,  charges  denied  98 
Admiralty  cate,  in  California  155 

Adjutant  General,  report  noticed  by  Fee.  of  War  246 
Africa— Cape  of  G.  Hope  96  U.  States,  frigate, 
cruise  99;  Liberia  declares  independence  221-2;  govern- 
ment organized  259;  exploration  of  interior  *6;  [see  Libe- 
ria—Algiers—  Egypt! 

Ages  of  statesmen  97  Affighanistan  28 

Agricultural,  capacities  U.  Britain  44;  N.Yorkfair51 
Alabama — state  stock  166;  volunteers  180;  capital 
removed  211;  D.  H.  Lew  is  re-elected  U.  S.  senator  258; 
gov.  Martin's  message  273;  bill  lor  payment  of  certain 
monies  277;  Whitney’s  railway  project  360;  national 
foundry  373;  memorial  388 

Alexandria,  Va.  sup.  to  retrocession  act  314,  342 
Alsiers — ci>stkof  the  French  war  with  43;  item  165 
Allen,  senator,  226;  on  call  for  gen.  Scoit’s  corres.  366; 
executive  session,  resolutions  409 

Alien,  Ethan,  statues  173 

American  Archaiology,  Albert  Gallatin  66 

American  Institute,  annual  fair  82,  131;  presents  to  147 
American  Arts  Union  144  American  Sailor  214 

American  stocks,  \ Europe  61,81;  interesting  state- 
ment 385 — feee  G.  Britain — Business  circles  fyc.] 

“ American  commerce  and  agriculture,"  reviewed  269 
American  Peace  Society,  memorial  presented  2'7 

American  Colonization  Society,  anniversary  344,  353; 
BIr.  Clay’s  speech  344 

American  gold  and  silver  mines  372 

Amsterdam  164  Amislead  case  232 

Anaya,  gen.,  president  of  Mexico  272;  inaugural 
279;  proclamation  387 

Anderson,  capt.,  W..  obituary  74 

Andre,  mnj..  defence  122;  contradiction  150 

Annexation— senator  Dickinson’s  reso.  241 ; Mr.  Cal- 
houn ib;  resolution  to  annex  N.  Mexico  and  California 
362-3,  360;  proposals  from  Yucatan,  Cuba  352;  a new 
plan  ol  352— [see  Territorial  question — 7'exas] 

Anti  rent,  project  tor  reconciling  d fficullies  87 

Antiquities  66,  323  Anti  eold  law  league  157-8 

Appointments,  1,  65,  1 13,  305,  321,  337,  386,  401 
Appr op  nations,  bill  supplying  deficiencies  of,  reported 
247;  received  in  senate  260;  proceedings  261, 277;  Sec. 
of  War  on  247;  Mr.  Vinton  on  359 

— required  lor  current  year  247;  navy  estimates  267: 
dry  docks,  asked  bv  See.  Navy  277;  bill  reported  292; 
military  academy  bill  343;  for  sick  soldiers  ai  N.  O 373 
— Albert  Gallatin  on,  and  on  withholding  &c.  383 

— expenditures  no  longer  limited  by  ib 

Army — [see  war  with  Mexico] — bill  for  raising  ten  ad- 
ditional regiments  reported  in  senate  262,  272,  277,  343; 
[see  ten  regiment  billl 

— memorial  for  a retired  list  of  officers  260;  bill  reported 
342-3;  recam.  secretary  of  war  247 

— respecting  the  increase  of  the  276 

— supplement  to  bill  for  additional  343 

— resolution  respecting  promotions  291 

— enquiry  as  to  insertion  of  certain  words  in  Army  Re- 
gister 359,  373,  reply  received  388 

Abxaksas — report  respecting  U.  S.  lands  overflowed 
277;  boundary  with  Missouri,  bill  360;  passed  373; 
judicial  districts,  bill  ib;  democratic  convention  394 
Armistice  ratified  38;  letter  39;  correspondence  40 
Armory,  U.  S , appropriation  258,368;  Illinois  bill  rep. 
344  Armstrong,  gen.,  16 

Army  contracts.  354;  reports  on  314 

Army  court  martial , 83  146, 167, 305  401 ; [see  Fremont ] 
Army  courts  of  inquiry,  capt  Wells  152;  gen.  Worth 
&c.,gen.  Pillow,  279,  311;  yen  Scott  &c  322,  336,  337 
Army  medical  department,  33;  examination  268 

Army  journal— call  for  more  troops,  order  no.  44. 
col.  Miles,  recruiting,  Maryland  light  artillery,  move- 
ments 1;  gen.  Patterson  2 83;  lieuts.  Meade  and  Maury, 
Dr.  Byarly,  lieut.  Tanneyhill.  1 histie’s  gun,  howitzer 
battery,  c<*k  Doniphan’s  res.  34;  lieut.  Adde  55.  74,  98; 
gen.  Butler  recovering,  gen.  Kearney,  capt.  Turner, 
tnaj.  Gaines,  surgeon  Prevosi,  Georgia  mounted  banal, 
capt.  Smith,  enlisting  inebriates  illegal,  movements  of 
troops,  lieut.  Irons’  obit.  67;  N.  Jersey  vol.,  capt.  Ril.  y, 
court  martial,  recruits,  gen.  Price,  Georgia  troops  83,  98; 
Incarnation  prisoners  released  83,  movement  of  troops 
98;  troops  from  N.  York,  Mich.  reg.  144;  lieut  Single 
ton  reinstated  178;  sword  to  gen.  Taylor  269;  gens. 
Gaines,  Pierce,  Pillow  &c  338;  movements,  sappers  & 
miners  ib;  funeral  honors  352;  medels,  thanks  &c  373; 
410;  court  ol  inquiry  on  gen  Scott  and  Sc. c 400;  proceed- 
ings "n  reso.  ol  thanks  & • 41. — [s  e war  with  Mexri  o] 
Army  officers,  tribute  to  174;  reception  ol  306;  differ- 
ences 278,  311;  letter  from  col.  Duncan  323;  rumors  of 
gen  Scott  being  recalled  336;  is  suspended  337;  ordered 
to  court  of  inquiry  400 

Arsenal,  at  Washington,  operations  2z6 

Arctic  expeditions,  history  of  221  Artist,  Benvard  149 


Ashley,  senator,  judicial  bill  260;  Red  river  raft  291. 
314;  printing  341;  treaty  bill  359 

Ashmun,  Mr.  rep.,  thanks  to  gen.  Taylor,  inquiry,  S. 
Anna  292;  printing  359 

Association  of  Geologists,  78 

Astronomy,  another  planet  24,  197;  Neptune’s  satel- 
lites, another  comet  224 

Atchison,  senator,  declines  146,  241;  memorial  from 
Missouri,  vice  president  protem  358 

Atlantic  dock,  149  Atlantic  Steamers — [see  steamer*] 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railway,  route  324 — [see  railways } 
Atlixco,  taken  216;  gen.  Lane’s  repo  223;  sec.  of  war 
244  Attachments,  bill  reported,  passed  341 

Atherton,  senator,  241,  271;  subtreasury  342 

Australia,  cotton  in  123;  Augusta,  Ga.  51 

Austria,  note  to  pope  10;  retracts  164;  affairs  321; 
postage  regulation  370— [see  Rome— Italy] 

Ayres,  capt.,  obituary  130 

B 

Badger,  senator  ten  regt.  342,  361;  Mrs.  Rodgers  387 
Bagby,  senator,  bill  payment  to  Ala.  277;  res.  internal 
impro.  341;  territory  acquired  by  conquest,  slavery  342; 
Alabama  memorial  388 

Baldwin,  senator,  naval  pensi  260;  call,  as  to  Mex- 
icat  domain  341;  reso.  as  to  acquiring  territory  359;  call, 
Trial’s  negotiations  373;  application  of  Mexican  contri- 
butions 388  Baily,  Mr.  rep.,  242 

Balance  of  trade,  146  Balance  of  power  212 

Baltimore,  trade  80;  inspections  133,288,355;  statis- 
tics, assesments,  taxes,  deaths,  tonnage,  wharlage,  mar 
k t revenue,  banks,  Tide  Water  canal  355 

Baltimore  battalion,  letter  115;  capt.  Bronaugh  killed 
197;  volunteers  112 

Bancroft,  minister  to  G.  B.  82;  visit  to  Parts  97,  1 13, 
321;  mail  protest  289,  394 

Banks,  of  Boston  80;  N.  York  160,  381;  failures  272; 
of  Baltimore  355;  case  of  the  Vicksburg  decided  355; 
comparative  statement,  statistics  of  416 

— Bank  of  England,  statements  9,  56,  208,  336,  224; 
management  of  162;  London  press  on  surrender  of 
charter 208;  correspondence  287 

Bankhead,  col.,  304  Barley,  crop  369 

Barnwell  district.  S.  C on  Wilmot  proviso  127  I 

Barringer.  Mr.  rep.,  242  Barton,  Seth,  280,  337  ' 
Barrow  Mr.,  and  emperor  of  Russia  400' 

Bates,  Ewd.,  suggested  for  vice  president  369  j 

Buttles  in  Mexico,  table  312 — [see  war  with  Mexico  J 
Bavaria,  loan  163  Bayler,  lieut.,  affair  with  Guer.  41 
'Beauties  of  the  war.'  122  Bedinger,  Mr.  rep.,  242 
Bell, senator,  elected  2o9;  qualifies  241;  on  ten  reg. 
bill  358-9;  noticed  by  the  Union  371 

Benjamin,  lieut.  B.,  obit.  174  Banvard,  artist  149 
Benton,  senator,  note  to  Nat.  Whig,  items  24,  292; 
rules  of  war  342-3;  cadets  359,  373;  reply  388;  J.  Bald- 
win, col  Fremont’s  peti.  358;  J.  Q.  Adams’  obi.  405,409 
Bequests.  J.  Poydras  3,  Bosnm  356;  Philadelphia  357 
Berrien,  senator,  speech  at  Dahlonega,  amend,  three 
million  bill  125;  re-elected  177;  call  for  gen.  Taylor’s 
letter  342;  iailr  358,387,409  Besancon,  cap.,  34,  35,88 
Biographic  no'ices,  ol  Silas  Wright  6;  capt.  Thorn 
ton,  col  P.  M.  Butler  73;  descendants  Chas.  Carroll, 
maj.  Popham,  Sir  Geo.  Cockburn93;  Princess  de  Join- 
ville,  marshal  Onriinot  107;  capt.  Ayres,  maj.  Twi.gs, 
capt.  Donaldson  130;  lieut.  Graham  131;  senator  Hun- 
ter 165;  lieut.  Gantt  305;  capt.  E.  K-  Smith  308 

Black,  J.,  consul  314  388  Blacksmith  shop,  V S-,  352 
Bliss,  maj.,  338  Blockade  coast  of  Albania  134 
Boggs,  ex-gov  , route  to  Otegon  and  Caiitornia  167 
Books,  reso.  to  furnish  senators  241 

Boots,  shoes  and  leather,  trade  288 

Bonaparte.  Jerome,  return  to  France  164 

Boston- banks  80;  w ater  works  148;  receipts  of  flour 
176;  trade  272  statistics  of  trade  &e.,  assessments,  Mt. 
Auburn,  liberality,  pauperism  &c  356 

Bolts  Mr.  rep.,  mails  242;  Mexican  war  260;  post 
office  depart.  293;  clothing  bili  343;  call  for  information 
as  to  negotiations  373;  us  to  authority  tor  levying  duties 
and  taxe8on  Mexico,  as  to  subtreasury  360 

Boundaries,  between  N.  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  323;  Missouri  and  At  Kansas  360;  bill  passed 
373;  prop  s-  d bi  tween  Mexico  and  U.  States  384 
Bounty  lands,  fee.  "I  war  retom  248;  toll  relative  to 
wai  ol  1612  passed  358,  in  Illinois,  rept.  373;  o n, mis 
siot.ers  report  on  wartanis  32u;  Mr.  Btady’s  n.quny  38y; 
inquiry  as  to  extending  to  officers  ol  army  410 

Boyd,  Mr  rep.  242,  315  Bragg,  capt.,  100 

Bradbury , senator,  senator  Fairfield’s  obit.  277,  342 
Bradley,  Mr  rep.,  death  announced  277 

Bruvo,  gen. , prisoner  140 

Brazil — death  of  the  imperial  prince  10;  our  diplo- 
ma  ists  82;  item  33,  Mr.  Ton's  reception  97;  emperor’s 
reply  98;  Ameri.  whalers  97;  commercial  regulations, 
affairs  with,  emperor’s  speech  210;  regulations  relative 
to  trade  w ith  112;  president’s  remarks  on  231;  call  for 
Mr.  Wise’s  correspondence  291 

Bread-tuffs — valuable  statistic  tables  61;  hints  to 

our  agriculturists,  heavy  imports  at  Liverpool  80.  183; 
statistics  of  imports  of  112;  in  England  116,  123.208, 
240;  prices  higher  than  in  Europe  128;  Baltimore  in- 
spections 133,  288,  355;  Milwaukie  134;  arrived  at  Hud- 


son 1834  to  1847  258;  British  reviewer’s  notions  of  out 
capacity  tosupply  259;  in  Europe  287  , 289, 336;  exports 
of  355;  Boston  trade  in  356 j prices  continue  to  decline, 
proportion  supplied  by  U.  S.,  British  importation  of  366; 
crops  of  1847,  U.  S.  369 

Breest,  senator,  241;  lands,  260,  358;  Oregon  survey 
bill  291;  ten  reg.  bill  373,  388  Bribery  368,  384 

Briggs,  g.  v.,  message  333  Brighton  cattle  mark.  356 
British  outrage  64;  movements  in  Central  America 
273 — [sei  Great  Britain] 

Brodhead,  Mr.  rep..  292;  Mr.  Ilornbeek’s  obit.  343, 
360,  Wihnot  373  Bronaugh.  cap.,  killed  near  Puebla  197 
Brown,  Mr.  rep.,  ol  Pa.  on  message  360;  Wihnot  376 
Brown,  maj.  J..  widow  322,  343;  bid  passed  360 
Bryan,  It  F-  T,  sword  t"  83  Bryerly,  Dr. .sword  to 32 
Buchanan,  James — [see  tec.  of  state]  — letter  4;  Wil- 
mot  proviso  45;  nominated  lor  presidency  172.  320;  sup- 
per 8th  Jan  336 — [see  presidency — seep  3931 
Buenos  Ayres,  affair  at  10 — [see  South  Ameri,  Rep  , 
Buena  Vista,  sec.  of  war  on  243;  festival  ai  Phil.  406 
Business — [see  last  page  of  each  no.— see  272,  336 

Bulli,m  table  of  imports  and  exports  25  years  212 
Burnh  m.  col.,  offi.  report  battles  near  Mexico  222 
Burl,  BIr.  rep.,  army  bill  S43  Bustameule,  Mex.  ar.  277 
Butler,  senator,  n s.  respecting  promotions  291;  terri- 
tory 314;  ten  reg.  341;  substitute  366 

Butler,  gen.  IV  O.,  recovered  67 

Butler,  col.  P.  M.,  obituary  notice  73;  gen.  Worth’s 
letier  64;  his  letier  to  gen  W.  i6;  item  75 

Butler,  col.,  detailed  on  court  of  inquiry  322 

G 

Cadets,  enq.  359  373;  promotions,  as  to  additional  388; 
reply  388  Caoutchouc  trade  159 

Cadwallader , gem,  sword  to  338;  march  to  Toluca 
372;  movement  387 

California — 5,  6,  22;  gen  Kearney’s  decree  22; 
French  consul  33;  crew  ofthe  Savannah  67;  gov.  Bogg’a 
oil  emigration  romes  to  97,  157;  history  of  the  origin  & 
progress  of  revolution  in  110, 167;  contrasted  with  Oregon 
1 1 1 ; description  of  115;  items  122,  155;  admiralty  case 
155;  incidents, emigrants,  N.  Y.  California  reg..  Idler 
from  156;  awful  sufferings,  revolution  effected  by  Ida 
157.  offi.  docu.,  Kearny  and  Fremont  167;  com  Stock- 
ton’s  return,  statement,  letti  r,  expedition  to  Los  Ange- 
les 179;  affairs  in  ib;  noticed  in  message  229,  23U;  forces 
in  fi.  id  243;  sec.  ot  war  on  campaign  and  operations  in 
245;  claims  notice.)  247 ; com.  Stockton's  speecn  334j 
affair  in  341.  353,  357  , 372;  col.  Fremont’s  responsibili- 
ties 358; emigrants,  annexation  352;  resolution  to  annex, 
to  the  U Stales  proposed  343;  bill  to  annex  reported  360; 
Emory’s  map  of,  capt.  Johnson’s  journal  377;  revolt  at 
La  Paz  408;  claims  409 

Calhoun,  senator,  resolutions  against-holding  Mexican 
territory  241,  260,  291;  speech  on  the  resolutions  316;  ten 
regiment  bill  277; oil  the  war  272;  executive  sessions 409 
Calico,  imporied  133,  144 

Cameron,  senator,  241;  war  res.  291,  342;.  Mr.  Horn- 
beck’.-  obit.  342;  printing  message  373;  ten  regt.  409 
Canada — reference  to  insurrection  28;  emigrants  to 
78;  new  tariff  of  97;  ’reciprocal  trade’  159;  elections  370; 
postage  regulations  3o7 

Canals,  trade  32 — [see  Ar  York — Chesapeake  if  Ohio 
dpc  1 — across  the  isthmus  of  Suez  165 

Cunul  Bank  of  N O.,  run  on  352  Cannibalism  174 
Canales,  death  reported  213  Cape  of  Good  Hope  96 
Capitol,  ai  Washington,  lighting  24,  373 

Capital,  circulating,  A Gallatin  on  380 

Carmick,  capi.  Stephen,  gold  medal  to  322 

CarroU,  Charles,  ot  C..  the  descendants  of  93 

Cass, -en a i or,  aciduional  army  bill  260,  277;  pensions 
260;  volunteer  regis.  277;  commu  lroin  gen.  Scott  291; 
ten  regiment  bill  ib;  speech  on  it  312;  letter.  Wilmot 
proviso  &.c  293;  nominated  for  presidency  by  Ohio 
conven.  320;  Indiana  do.  339;  on  further  operations  in 
Mexico  324;  supper  8th  Jan,  336,  341;  suspending  gen. 
Scull  34Z,  343;  ten  regiment  bill  360-1-2-3  409;  on  call 
lor  aeon’s  plans  and  estimates  &,c  366,  373;  medals  to 
uffic-  J73;  Cilippewa  land  fund  388;  Califor.  claitns409 
— [see  Presidential — seepage  393] 

Cattle  markets,  b.  Sion  356;  Philadelphia  357 

Central  nmtrica,  Uonumas  opposition,  proclamation, 
aoun s- to  aimy  lo;  British  movements  273 

Cerruivo,  Qi.stnpuou  ol  296  Challange  indictment 
tor  st. u. n.g  hi  D- O '2o9  Chalmers,  Dr. . manuscripts 
9i  Champaign  wine,  Ohiu  134  Chandler,  lieut.,  obit.  74 
Chandler , J.  R.,  Girard  college  191 

Chaplains,  electing  227;  Mr.  Sheer  241;  proceedings 
m li.  rep.,  Mr  Gurley  elected  242 

Chupman,  Mr-  rep.,  tobacco  trade  388 

Chuputtepec,  taken  89;  desciiption  of  90;  storming 
1 19;  see.  ot  war  on  capture  244 — [see  war  with  Mexico] 
Chesapeake  if  Ohiu  Canal  arrangements  83,  112,  114 
Churubusco,  bailie  ol  36,38,  Mus.arig’s  account  57; 
col.  McIntosh’.-  official  101;  lieut.  Scott’s  102;  gen.  Sa- 
las’ ib;  N.  O.  Cuuner  136;  N.  Y-  Courier  138;  gen. 
Scon’s  offi.  181 ; gen.  T»  iggs’  repo.  200;  sec.  of  w ar  214 
Chili  82  China — British  treatment  ot  28;  repo.ts 
48,  117,  death  ot  commissioner  Everett  113,  116;presi- 
oent’s  metsage  on  231;  Lull  relative  lo  treaty  369 

^ Chicago  Convention,  Webster’s  letter  24;  proceed.  66 


X 


INDEX. 


m 


Childs.  col.,  in  peril  88;  summoned  by  Santa  Anna 
144  j proclamation.  affairs  at  Puebla,  offio.  report,  seise 
196;  replv  to  gnv  of  Zacatlan  324;  proclamation  38" 
Chippewa  Indiant.  treaty  134  Cholera,  in  Caucasus 
101;  Prussia  116;  history  "f  135;  progress  197,  32l 
Choluln,  visit  to,  description  of  296 

Chittenden  That.,  statue  of  173 

Church  Chronicle » Eniscoonl  cotiyen.  N.  York  144; 
Melh-  Enis.  conv.  307  Church  property.  Augustine  Fa.  51 
Cincinnati — [see  trade  62] — the  Cincinnati  Society  93 
Claim*,  of  bond  holders  29;  for  horses  241;  citizens 
ago  nst  Mexico  314;  against  Texas  314;  Baldwin  on 
368;  roan.  for  list  of  private  claims  against  U.  S.  315; 
col  Fremont’s  responsibilities  in  California  358 

Clay.  Henry,  and  presidency  19;  reply  to  invitations 
61  82;  to  Portland  committee  99;  nominated  in  Penn. 
172;  resol  tions  on  th"  war  & c 189;  speech  at  Lexing- 
ton 197;  visit  to  Washington  209;  [J.  S.  court  225;  ar- 
rival 220,  225;  letter  273;  colonization  27S;  speech  344; 
in  U.  S.  court  385;  presidential  i'ems  393-4,  406;  visit 
to  Philadelphia  416 — [see  presidential] 

Clay,  capt.  C.  M.,  tribute  to  174;  arrival  of  213 
Clay.  J R.,  charge,  sails  98,  337 

Clayton , senator  J.  M-,  speech,  ten  regt.  bill  360; 
mid-  Rogers  386 

Clerk,  ol  U.  rep.  J.  T.  Campbell  fleeted  227;  of  land 
offici  , reso.  passed  senate  342  Cleveland.  Oh.  pupu.  197 
Clinaman,  Mr.  rep  , speech,  president’s  message  261; 
call  for  gen.  Scott’s  communication  360 

- Coal  introduction  of  anthacite  60;  trade  145,  159 
356  357;  wool  converted  into  149;  in  Wisconsin  333 
Coast  survey  ■ report  252,283,  322 

Cable  Mr-  rep.,  on  referring  presi.’s  messa  e 360,  377 
Cockhum  sir  Geo.  notice  and  obit.  93  Coke  315 
Coffee  dutv  Oo,  recom.  233;  by  sec.  of  treasury  249 
Coinage.  Ameri  , mess.  233;  decimal  297;  antique 
323;  4 1847,  369 

Collnmer.  Mr  rep.  390;  on  the  presidents  reply  316 
Collection  districts,  bill  reported  211;  pass-d  291 

Coincidence,  deaths  of  ex-preside-its  401 

Colonization,  Peon  Soc.  144;  item  147;  letter  161; 
Liberia  declares  independence  221;  the  new  republic 
222;  apueal  ib;  meeting  of  Amer.  Colo.  Soc.  315;  Mr. 
Clay’s  speech  344;  passenger  bill  291,  315;  memorial  388 
Colored  population,  regulations  respecting,  in  D.  C. 
146;  popular  vote  oo  suffrage  in  Connecticut  148;  Nat. 
conv.  of,  proposed,  ‘a  colored  colooizniionist’  Liberia 
packet,  annexation  in  Liberia  161;  of  the  West  Indies 
307 — [see  colonization — slavery — anti  slavery  &,c] 

Comet  224;  expected  322 

Commerce  of  the  V.  S , table  299 — [see  trade] 
Commercial  marine,  arrivals  L.  S.  356 

Congress,  progress  of  elections  to  32;  list  of  mem- 
bers 211;  parties  in,  case  of  electing  president  by  212; 
meeting  of  226  Congress  Library  reso.  proposed  227 
Connecticut— nominations  70;  U.  S.  senator  Hun 
tington  <>bn . 145.  165;  vole  on  negro  suffrage  143;  admi. 
state  conv.  172;  reso.  oo  Wilmot  proviso  261 

Consular  system,  bill  reported  292 

Contested  seats,  J.  Mo- -roe  claiming  ihe,  of  D S 
Jackson  48.  241  Contingent  fund,  senate  report  241 
Contreras,  battle  of  36-7-8,  55-6;  gen.  nm  report 
eol.  Dioki  ’Soil’s  71;  letter  Irom  a i officer  75;  col.  Mc- 
Intosh's report  101;  lie  tit  Scut’s  102;  N.  O.  Courier  136; 
N.  Y.  Courier  138;  gen.  Scott’s  official  report  181;  ge 
Twggs’200,  gen.  Shields’  201;  sec.  of  war  244,247 
Convention,  national,  (presidential,)  ad  - in.  to  meet  at 
Baltimore  339;  whig  to  meet  at  Philadelnhia  364 

Copper,  close  of,  season  Lake  Sup.  150;  ira  le  299 
Corn  market — see  Breadstuff's  fa, — Indian  corn J 
Corwin  senator,  speech  o , additional  territory  &c  44, 
99;  letter,  correcting  errors  99;  memorials  338 

Cotton,  ne  »•  crop  62;  stock  i"  sun  Iry  ports  80;  mar- 
kets 96  115  128.  163,2118,  240— [see  trade  commerce 
— business  circles — see  last  page  each  no.] 

— crop  212;  roceip's  ot.  stock  remaining,  exports  213; 
decline  iu  prices  since  1st  Sent.  240;  cultivation  of.  in 
Turkey  122;  in-  Aus  ralia  123;  E.  India  123 

Cotton  manufactures,  in  G.  Britain  212;  Fredricks, 
burg  Va.  288;  S Carolina  298 

Conner.  Mr.  rep.,  coast  survey  322;  on  printing  359 
Counterfeit  eagles  &e  322,  400;  treasury  notes  400 
Courts  oj  Admiralty,  tnq.  as  to  regulating  cos  8 in  388 
Courts  of  inquiry,  on  gea.  Worth,  on  gen.  Pillow, 
on  gen,  Sco  t &c  337.  400;  general  order  no.  3 368 

Court  martial,  on  cot.  Fr-mom  98,  120;  result  400; 
official  decision  401 — [see  Fremont] — bill  to  alter  rules 
of  war  relative  m 342-3 

Creole  case  342  Crozier,  Mr.  rep.,  loan  bill  339 
Crittenden,  senator,  Madison  papers  26U.  277;  ten 
regt  bill  291, 361 ; geo.  Scott’s  order  no.  376  321;  on  his 
suspension  342;  thanks  to  officers  338 

Crop*,  noticed  in  presidmil’s  message  228;  in  Europe 
1S3;  ol  U.  States  1847,  offi.  report  369— [see  last  page  of 
each  no  ] 

Cuba — union  with,  predicted,  items,  crop  See  53;  an- 
nexation move  352;  statistics  307 

Cumberland  road,  bill  repotted  322  Courtesy  147 
Currency,  bills  o|  exchange  as  a 133;  a government 
currency,  anti  gold  law  league  157;  principles  of  money 
158;  Gallatin  on  380 

Cushing,  gen.,  at  Vera  Cruz  147;  court  of  inquiry  322 

Dallas,  vice  president,  at  Pittsburg  48,  79;  nominated 
for  presidency  172;  8th  Jan  supper  336;  letter  to  N.  Y. 
Demo.  conv.  392  Dale,  Mr.,  N.  Y.  ten  root  bill  377 
Darby,  capt.  E.,  compliment  to  82  Davis,  J,  IV,  209 
Davis,  senator.  J Q.  Adams,  obit.  4u5,  409 

Davis,  senator  Jeff.,  uppo.  U.  S.  senator,  his  letter  48; 
elected  and  qualified  388;  letter  to  Taylor  barbecue 
100;  on  ten  regt.  bill  291 


Davis,  gen.  W.  R.,  flving  artillery  68}  Duvergier,  M-, 
speeim  at  reform  banquet 

Dawson,  senator  IV  C.,  elected  117 

Dayton,  senator,  fugitives  260  373;  call,  gen.  Scott’s 
commit  ication  314 

Dead  Sea.  survey,  lieut  Lynch’s  letter  2 10;  inquiry  260 
Deaths — col.L.  D.  Wilson  4,  74;  sena.  Silas  Wright 
4;  Prince  of  Brazil  10;  lieut.  C.  W.  Chauttcyl7;  in  the 
cities  32 — see  [last  page  each  no.] — lieut.  Tanneyhill 
32;  Alberto  34;  col.  Butler,  Fugitt  an  old  revolutionary 
soldier  64;  lieut.  Irons  67;  Dr.  Dslaoy  67;  Josialt  Bar- 
ker, R.  H.  Wilde  69;  Surgeon  Bates  67;  col.  P.  M. 
Butler,  capt.  Thornton,  lieut.  Jones,  capt.  Chs.  Hanson 
73;  capt.  Anderson,  lieu'.  Chandler,  lieut.  Niles  74; 
judge  Titos.  Buchanan,  maj.  Popham  80,  93;  lieut.  Mc- 
Elvain  83;  admiral  Cockhum  93;  surgeon  H.  Smith, 
capt.  L.  N.  Carter 98;  marshal  Oudioot  107;  commiss. 
Alex.  Everett  113.  116;  col.  Martin  Scott,  capt.  Ayres, 
rnaj.  Twiggs,  lieut  Graham,  and  other  Virginia  officers 
130;  senator  Huntington  144-5;  J.  Vanzant  144;  sun- 
dry army  officers  174,  176;  capt.  Walker  176;  capt 
Brooaugh  197;  Canales2l3;  officers  of  the  gulf  squadron 
256;  chancellor  Kent  258;  lieut.  H.  Ridgely,  lieut.  Gantt 
304;  surgeon  Sitter  305;  admiral  Parker,  duchess  of 
Parma  321:  Balt  355;  su'g.  Sunr  357 ; T.  W Gilpin  416 
Debts  relative  to  assumi  g the,  of  Texas  33;  Illinois 
12;  Massachusetts  333;  Pennsylvania  355;  rumors  re- 
lative to.  of  Mexi  ' i 129— Ts  -e  the  several  states] 

Declaration  of  Independence  J.  Hancock’s  signatur  • 
150;  ot  Liberia  221 

Delaware— Pea  Patch  case  179;  boundary  323;  Tay 
lor  meeting  4 339 

Denmark — Mr  Erwin  app.  charge  1;  sails  33;  colo- 
nial slavery  abolished  32,  96 

Department  of  slate,  disbursements,  report  226 

Deportment  of  war  president's  remarks  on  234 

De  Russey,  col.  his  reg'  5 Deserters  171 

Dickinson,  senator,  address.  American’lnstitute  131; 
item  126,  241;  annexation  resolution  241;  debated  262; 
388;  territory  question  3 14;  resolution  noticed  334;  8ih 
Jan.  supper  336;  Dow  342;  lake  harbor  bill  343;  letter 
to  N.  Y-  Dem.  Conv.  39  2 

Dickinson,  lieut.  col.,  report  battle  Contreras  71,  73 r 
Dickey , Mr.  rep.  reso..  the  war  and  &.<■■  292 

Diplomatic  Journal — Mr.  Irwin  1,  33;  H.  A.  Wise 
return  32;  Spanish  minister  recalled  irom  Mexico,  di- 
lemma, J.  R.  Clav  49,  82;  sails  98,  337,  gen.  Armstrong. 
R C.  Whitney  49;  Mr.  Bancroft  82.97,  113;  Mons.  M. 
Y.  Eyana,  vice  consul  of  Portugal,  relations  «i'h  Brazil 
82;  corree.  relative  to  S.  Ameri.  republics  94;  U.  States 
and  Peru  95;  M.  de  Bacourt  Mr.  Rush  97;  Mr.  Tod  ib; 
Mr,  Wise,  commissioner  from  Yucatan  98;  death  ol 
com  mis.  A-  Everett  113;  relations  with  Rome  145;  C. 
Brodheud.  Briti-h  charge  in  Mexico  177;  M.  Pageot, 
minister  from  France  306;  minister  front  New  Grenada 
Dr.  Niles  Mr.  B •fton  3 37 

Diplomatic  system,  bill  for  remodelling  reported  315 
Direct  tax.  Wash  Union  on  370;  A.  Gallatin  on  di 
r*-ct  .nd  indirect  _ 383 

Disease,  in  London  306  Deshong,  arithmetic  60 
District  of  Columbia,  inquiry  ns  to  slave  trade  in  360 
Dix,  senator,  226,  241;  pil  us  260,292;  ten  regiment 
hill  291,  342;  widow  of  maj.  Twiggs  358,  359,388;  letter 
N.  Y.  Dem.  Conv.  392 

Domingo  and  his  Mexican  rangers  297 

Donaldson,  capo  J L,  D.,  130 

Doniphan  col.,  n giment  pay  34;  sec.  of  war  on  244- 
5;  Dr.  Wializi-nus’ history  of  the  expedition  291;  resolo- 
tion  ol  thanks  to  373.  377 

Donnell,  Mr.  rep.,  N.  C.,  enq.  relative  to  process  377 
Doorkeeper,  Isaac  Holland  re  elected,  senate  241 

Douglass  senator.  Illinois  public  improvement  bill  342 
Douglass,  Frederick,  97 

Downs,  senator,  ten  reg.  bill  358;  Creole  memorial  342 
Drafts,  on  U-  States  306 

Dromgoole,  Mr.  rep.,  death  announced  260 

Drought , in  Texas  144  Drum,  capt.  S.  H.,  obit.  174 
Dry  dock,  at  N.  York,  sec.  of  navy  on  260;  apprnpri 
atio  Pill,  passed  291 

Duer,  Mr.  rep..  389  Duncan,  it.  col.,  publica'ion  323 
Duties,  on  tea  and  Coffee,  recommended  by  president 
233;  memorial  legis  N.  Y-  for  repeal  "f,  on  wheat  359 
Duty  of  legislators  333  Dwarf  gen.  Hancock  221 
E 

East  India,  cotton  at  Manchester  123-4 

Earthquake  in  E y'pt  48;  Mexico  220 

Education  statistics  4 1 6 

Eighth  of  Jan  supper  at  Washington  336 

Elections — in  M one  48,  70;  Verm-mt  48,  I2-;  M s. 
sacltu.-eus  179;  R.  Island  16;  N.  York  121,  128,  118 
176;  New  Jersey  118;  Pennsylvania  112  148.  165,  180; 
Maryland  87,  96,  112,  1 66f  Georgia  112.  128'.  180;  Finn 
a 12.8;  Missi-S’ppi  192;  Louisiana  21 1;  Tennessee  128; 
Kemtioky  71;  Ohio  112;  Indiana  71;  Missouri  (St.  Lou- 
is) 192:  Midi.  211;  Iow  a 21.  211;  Wise-  nsm  48,  Texas 
224  , 338;  ('anaoa  337;  G Britain  and  Ireland  9,32,48 
Elliott  Isaac,  Girard  college  191 

Embree.  Mr  rep.,  call  h r correspondence  360 

Emigrants,  to  California  6,  97;  condition  of  156,  156 
awlul  suff-rings  157;  Gov.  th  ggs  to  97;  Hollanders  to 
Iowa  48;  arrivals  of  64  97,  146,  147.  356,  358,  400;  ex- 
tra 177;  Germans  146;  French  project  ib:  arr  \als  in 
Canada  78;  disease  80 

Emory  It  ut  report  mi  ruap  377  Embezzlement  304 
Engineers  report  of  hoard  of.  noticed  v:47 

Enlistment,  of  inebriate-  illegal  67 

Equinoxiul  storm  80  Episcopal — [see  church] 

Erwin.  Mr.,  charge  to  Denmark  1;  sails  33 

Erie  Railroad,  loa  it  II 2 

Europe — pnmics  51;  Poland  revolution  of  Cracow 
69t  affaire  in  Prussia  &c.  85—  [se*  Italy,  Switzerland.) 


list  of  mercantile  failures  224;  prison  discipline  228 
Everett  Alex.,  contmiss.  to  Chins  obit.  113,  116 

Evans,  Mr.  rep.,  gen.  Taylor  992;  claims  pensions 
316;  Havre  de  Grace  377 

Exchange.  61. 96,  128 — [see  trade  and  commerce — see 
last  page  of  each  no  ] bills  of,  currency  133 

Executions  in  Mexico  213,  272  276;  enquiry  as  to  abol- 
ishing in  public  388 

Executive  vers  legislative  prerogative,  president’s  reply 
to  call  308;  J.  Q.  Adams  on  321;  Mr.  Holmes  on  ib;  re- 
solutions relative  to  executive  sessions  of  senate  409 

Expenditures,  U.  S.,  372 — [see  receipts  and,] 
Extradition,  enquiry  ordered  260 

Explosives,  official  report,  (gun  cotton)  226 

Exports,  of  breadstuff's  355;  of  Boston  356 — [see  trade 
and  commerce] 

F 

Failures,  aggregate  of  in  England  144 — [see  Great 
Britain— Europe  fa.] 

Famine.  Austrian  Gallicia  321  Female  industry  298 
Fairfield,  senator,  pursers  260;  death  announced  277 
Father  Mathew's  letter  80  Flaxseed  or  ( Linseed ) 134 
Fetch,  senator,  survey  of  lands  2G0;  Mr.  Bradley’s 
obit.  277 

Finances — of  Ohio  21,  272;  Pennsylvania  299,  355; 
Maryland  304;  Tennessee  ib;  Louisiana  338;  Texas  ib; 
Mississippi  356;  of  France,  England,  U-  Slates  353; 
Mexico  124,372 

Finances  of  V.  States,  48,  128;  receipts  and  expen. 
quarter  ending  30th  Sept.  145;  remarks  146;  as  noticed 
tn  president’s  annu.  mess.  232;  amount  of  loan  availa- 
ble 273;  compared  363;  error  in  treasu.  annu.  report  322; 
omission  do.  369;  Union  ’new  pretences,  direct  taxation 
&c’  370;  Albert  Gallatin  on  380;  embezz'ement  304 
Financial  crisis — [see  Great  Britain— failures — trade] 
surrender  of  charter  of  B of  England  conceded,  sup- 
posed failure  of  the  expedient  to  afford  adequate  relief, 
effects  upon  U.  States,  glance  at  tha  past,  present  and 
future  193;  failures  commence  U.  States  193 

Firearms  manufactory,  Colt*  147 

Fischer,  Mr.  rep.,  on  loan  377  Fish  62,  134 

Floating  dry  docks  268  Floods  112.192,  241 

Florida — Augustine  church  property  51;  elect.  1 28; 
U.  S.  senator  180;  Taylor  meeting  339;  wrecks  363; 
memo.,  public  lands  373;  bill  relative  to  treaty  841 

Flour  received  at  Boston  176.356 — [see  breads  tuffs— 
trade  < com  — see  last  page  each  no  ] 

Flying  artillery,  history  68 

Foote,  senator,  241;  ten  regt.  bill  341,  338 

Forced  contributions,  president’s  message  in  reply  to 
call  342 — [see  tariff  on  Mexico] 

Foreign  mails,  bill  regulating'Mr.  Ho'. bit’s  report  369 
Forshey’s  route  between  oceans  1 13 

Franking  privilege,  number  of  free  letters  368 

Freaner  Mr.,  385;  (‘Mustang’) 

Free  trade,  congress  at  Brussels  169;  progress  of  doc- 
trines of  225;  N.  York  Democratic  convention  for  391 
Fremont,  lieut.  col.,  arrested,  inarch  home  5;  letter  to 
adj.  gen.  50;  at  Charleston,  returns,  sword  awaiting  h's 
acceptance  67;  court  martial  detailed  98;  change  129; 
assemble  146;  proceedings  167,  305;  sentence,  he  re- 
signs400;  official  decision  401;  petition  relative  to  re- 
sponsibilities in  California  313,  35S 

France — Louis  Philippe,  W.  I.  colonies,  chambers 
prorogued,  loan  bills,  railways  &<  9,  16;  reform  banquet 
29;  S.  American  republics  32;  consul  in  California  33; 
cost  of  war  with  Algiers  43;  duchess  of  Praslin.  vintage, 
novelist  knighred,  Klein.  S.  American  tourist  62;  suff- 
rage. 60;  loan  80;  items  80,  81;  walnut  trees  97;  prince 
de  .loinville,  duke  of  Guise,  marshal  Oudirtot  obit.  107; 
Abd  el  Kader  108;  mail  steamer  115;  marshal  Soult  re- 
signs 117;  Jerome  Bonaparte  146,  165;  vintage,  duke  de 
Aumale  command  of  Algiers  117;  emigration  project 
146;  present  to  Ameri.  Institute  147;  items,  loan  164; 
Algier-  165;  items  208;  fugitives  260;  regu.  protest  297; 
chambers  assemble,  king’s  speech  noticed  321;  M.  Pa- 
geot, minister  to  U.  States  from  306;  princess  Adelaide, 
obit.,  tumor  of  Louis  Philippe’s  illness,  chamber,  finnn- 
ce«  353;  Altd-el  Kader  surrenders.  353;  pos  age  369 
French  spoliation  bill  reported  292  Friends,  memori. 
of  26b  373.387  Fries,  Mr  rep.,  228 

Fugitives,  enquiry  ordered  260;  bill  relative  to  trea- 


ties reported 


373 


Gaines,  gen.,  333;  Mrs.  G.’s  suit  322;  decision  354 
Gaines,  maj.  rep.,  67;  arrival  213;  qualifies  292 

Gaming  houses  order  licensing  in  Mexico  341 

Gallatin  Albert,  Ameri.  Archeology  66;  noticed  244; 
on  war  expenses  Ate.  380  Gantt,  lieut.,  obit.  305 

Garland,  col  , arrives  213;  reception  304,306 

Gas  light,  at  capitul  242 

Geological,  explorers  N.  W.  48,  230;  Arctic  expe.  231 
Georgia — mounted  battalion  for  Mexico  67;  troops 
98  eli  t in. n 112.  128,  lbO ; history  144;  kgislature.  vol- 
cano 176;  (U.  S.  senator)  Mr.  Berrien  re-elected  177; 
J.  V.  J ’hti.-on  appointed  337;  railroad  211;  officers  240 
Germany— salt  mine  80;  Humboldt  117;  emigrants 
146;  postage  legulatiuns  370;  failures  368 

Gtddings.  Mr.  rep.,  personal  explanation  141;  anti- 
slavsry  memo.  260;  president’s  mess.  292,  322;  inquiry, 
slave  trade  D.  C.  360 

Girurd  college,  building  com.  deliver  over  190;  rego 
latinit  lor  admitting  otphans  291 

Gougin.  Mr.  rep.,  Santa  Anna’s  return  260,  292,  360 
Gold  medal,  to  capt.  Carmick  322 

Gold  mines  61, 322,  372  Government,  duties  of  a 27 
Graham,  col.,  obituary  130 

Great  Britain — statistics  of  parliaments  and  minis- 
ters 3;  elections  to  new  parliament  9,32,  48;  promise  of 
harvest,  'allures,  financial  crisis,  prices  ol  breadstuff*, 

bank,  railways,  trade  9;  tariff  of,  on  furniture  16,  19, 


iv 
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bankruptcy,  queen’s  visit  to  Scotland  9 32,  51  j outrage 
16;  sirR.  Peel’s  addrtss,  statistiis  of  duties,  in  pert, 
consumption  &c.  23;  lord  Palmerston’s  tpeech  review- 
ing policy  of  27;  chartists  2S;  S.  American  republics  22; 
impressment  t'6;  agricultural  oapaci  44;  splendid  crops, 
fall  in  breadstuff  s7  heavy  failures,  elections  48;  Yankee 
interview'  with  the  queen,  policy  of,  in  regard  to  Italy, 
crops  51-2;  colonial  policy,  ‘A  States’  Mao’  to  lord  Pal 
mereton, parties  in  new  parliament,  sir  R.  Peel’sspeecli 
52;  soffit  ge  60;  com  tit  dr  statistics,  London  prices, 
naval  contracts  61;  more  failures  81;  efiect,  repudiation 
doctrine, ‘old  gaurd,’  predit  lions,  maike's  96;  new  ta 
riff  for  Canada  97;  comrner.  treaty  w ith  Prussia  ih;  par 
liament  n eel,  failures  ai  d panic,  n atkets  &c  115-16, 
J 33;  mail  steamers  to  the  gulf,  Jamaica  import  duties 
134;  aggregate  of  fai  ores,  nmrey  matters,  parliament 
145;  ‘anti  gold-law  league’  157 ; Goddard's  address,  'prin- 
ciples of  money,’  commercial  crisis  158;  Canada  ‘re- 
ciprocal trade  159;  Liverpool  deputation  unsuccessful, 
comments  of  the  press,  additional  failures  &e  161-2; 
serious  crisis,  list  of  failures,  management  of  the  bank 
of  England  162;  eurrmeic;al  review,  markets  &c  163; 
revenue,  slaves  164;  Mr.  Bankhrad  177;  cabinet  con- 
cede the  bank  charter,  doubts  as  to  the  expedient  affor- 
ding adequate  relit  f,  glance  at  the  past  and  future  193; 
corres.  ministers  arid  bank,  condition  of  the  government, 
parliament  t ailed,  194-5:  n. ore  failures,  gloomy  state  of 
trade,  London  press  on  the  abandonment  of  the  bank 
charter,  bank  report,  markets  &.c  2(8;  nutiage  209;  sta- 
tistics of  trade  with  U.  States,  cotton  manufactures  of 
208;  London  Time3  on  American  state  debts  &c21S; 
comments  thereon  219;  Arctic  expedition  221;  list  ol 
failures,  parliament,  bank  224;  progress  of  free  trade 
doctrines  225;  markets  distress,  ‘poor  England’  240; 
movements  in  Central  America  273;  parliament,  queen’s 
speech,  debate  286;  inquiry  ordered  as  to  the  cause  of 
comrner.  distress,  additional  failures,  minister’s  note  re- 
calling permission  to  the  bonk  of  Ertg.  to  infringe  char- 
ter, reply,  markets,  ‘speculative  movement  of  govern- 
ment’ 287;  railway  expenditures  288;  breadstuff’s,  sli- 
ding scale  of  duties  again  imposed,  markets,  Mr.  Ban- 
cron’s  mail  protc.  289;  financial  crisis,  heavy  shipments 
of  specie,  trade  with  Mexico  299;  mortality  in  London 
306;  terrible  gale  307;  Jewish  disabilities,  reso.  passed, 
inquiry  as  to  W.  I.  colonies,  slaVe  question,  differential 
duties  &.C.,  Wellington’s  plan  for  coast  defence,  parlia- 
ment adjourns,  tea  duty  agitation,  bishop  of  Hereford 
321,  353.  admir.  Parker  321;  medal  to  capt.  Carmick  ex- 
pense of  military  and  naval  force,  newspapers  322; 
markets;  failures,  bank  336;  aggregate  of  failures  in  352; 
revenue,  interference  in  affa.  of  Switzerland  353;  heavy 
arrivals  of  specie,  money  market  easier,  further  decline 
in  breadstuff's,  amount  imported  and  proportion  thereof 
U.  States  368;  mail  regulations  370 

Greece — 80,  96,  1 17,  388 

Grinnell,  Mr.  rep.,  inquiry,  Dead  Sea  260 

Guaymaa,  demonstration  on  278,  230;  taken  295 
Guerrilla  war,  4,  5,  6,  154,  295 — [see  war  with  Mexi.] 
Guise,  duke  of,  107 

Gun  cotton,  for  sportsmen  97;  official  report  226 

H 

Hale,  senator  J.  P.,  nominated  for  presidency  173, 
260;  peace  anti-slavery  memo.  260;  ten  regt.  bill  277, 
314;  speech  325;  anti  slavery  in  D.  C.  314;  thanks  to 
officers  388  Hale,  Mr.  rep.,  amend  loan  bill  390 

Hall,  Mr.  rep.,  reso.  thanks  to  Doniphan  and  Price 
377  Hamburg  1 64 

Hamer,  gen.,  death  announced  260,  261 

Hamilton,  Alex.,  purchase  of  papers  260;  bill  343 
Hammond.  Mr.,  rep.,  death  of  senator  Fairfield  227 
Hampton,  Mr.  rep.,  resolutions  for  admitting  Mexican 
territory  into  the  Union  292 

Hancock,  John,  signature  to  declar  of  indepen.  150 
Hunnegan,  senator,  Oregon  260,  342;  monument  342; 
thanks  to  col.  Doniphan  373 

Hanson,  capt.,  Chas.  ohit.  and  biog.  73 

Haralson,  Mr  rep  , 212  Hannan  son,  Mr.  rep.,  360 

P Harney,  col.,  and  dragoons  89,  176;  offi.  rept.  202; 
Chnpuitepec  &x  207;  arrival  213 

Harrison,  gen  , carriage  352  Harris,  XV.  A..  94 

Allays'  capt.  Jack,  144;  affair  with  guertillas  160;  pur- 
suit Jurauta  3S5 

Hnyli,  revenue,  attempted  revnlu.  100;  Nautilus  man 
of  war  blown  up  209  Hemp  crop  62 

Henderson,  lieut.,  detached  49 

Henley.  Mr.  rep.,  amend,  to  reso.  thanks  to  gen.  Tav- 
lor  292;  Friends’  memorial  377 

Hilliard,  Mr.  rep.,  consular  system  315 

History,  annexation  of  Texas,  Tyler’s  letter  10.  II; 
ex  president  Jones  letters  thereon  280,  308;  T.  Jefferson 
and  University  of  Va.  12;  ordnance  of  1787,  N.  W. 
Territory  12;  first  ocean  steamer  16;  revolutionary, 

flying  artillery  68;  origin  of  revolution  in  California  110 
Historical  documents  of  Massachusetts  51 

Hobbie,  Mr.,  report  on  foreign  mails  369 

Holland,  draining  Haarlem  Lake  53 

Hog  trade.  159,  224;  Ohio  176;  slaughtered  272 

Holmes,  Mr.  rep.,  S.  C.,  resolu.  peace  and  free  trade 
with  Mexico  242;  on  president’s  reply  to  a call  316;  J. 
Q.  Adams’  obit.  404  Hoppin,  gen.,  obit  41 

Hornheck,  Mr.,  death  announced  342-3;  reso.  to  pay 
widow  377 

Horses , hill  for  payment  for,  lost  in  service  377 

House  of  representatives,  meet  and  organized  277 

Houston  sen.  senator,  '.istory  annexation  of  Texas  1 1 ; 
re  elected  306.  33S;  qualifies  342;  notni.  for  presi.  320 
Houston.  Mr.  n p.,  J.  IT,  212,  260,  292 

Houston.  Mr.  rep  . of  Ala  , on  president’s  reply  to 
call  316;  on  loan  bill  389 

Howard,  capt.  J.  W,  174  Howitzer  battery  33 

Huamantla , battle  176,  192. 195;  gen.  Lane’s  official 


report  222;  sec.  of  war  on  244 

Hudson,  Mr.  rep.,  on  public  printing  359;  loan  bill 
389,  J.  Q.  Adams  403 

Hudson,  N.  Y-,  arrivals  of  wheat  at.  258 

Hudson  River,  trade  compared  with  N.  Orleans  288; 
bill  for  improvement  of  navigation  of  344 

Huger,  col.,  official  report  of  battles  of  Mexico  207 
Hughes,  col.,  proclamation  at  Jalapa  2Q5 

Hcumas’  claim,  decision  352  Human  glory  24 

Humboldt,  baron,  on  gen.  Tavlor  99 

Hunt.  Mr.  rep.,  reciprocity  260;  res.  thanks  to  offi  373 
Hunter,  senator,  ten  regiment  bid  373 

Huntington,  senator,  death  of  145,222,241;  biog.  165 

Ice  trade  134 

Ide,  XV.  B.,  revolu.  effected  in  California  by  1 10,  157 
Illinois— constitutional  conven  08;  rejected  112;  lead 
mines,  volunteers  48;  debt  1 12;  slave  case  decision  274; 
bill  granting  lands  &c.  to  442-3;  memo,  to  legislature 
relative  to  Indian  depredations  373;  bounty  lands  in  ib 
Immigrants,  at  N.  Y 356 — [see  emigrants ] 

Imports,  calicoes  133,  at  N.  York  355;  Boston  356 — 
[see  trade  fy  com.]  Impressment,  outrage  32 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  inquiry  as  to' abolishing  373 
Imj/rovement,  of  harbors  on  L Erie,  bill  reported  343 
Ingersoll,  Mr.  rep  , J.  R..  inquiry  388 

Ingersoll,  Mr.  C.  J.,  call  for  information  292;  on  pre- 
sident's reply  to  a call  316,  376;  reduction  of  tariff  389 
India— British  policy  and  possessions  28-,  1 17 

Indiana,  volunteers  1 ; election  71;  name  of,  state  bonds 
166;  bed  of  the  Miami  209;  penally  incurred  by  harbor- 
ing a runaway  in  221;  payment  of  interest  288;  loan 
bill  307;  admin,  state  eonv.  nominate  gen.  Cass  339; 
whig  convention  ib  Indian  annuity  contracts  146 

Indian  commissioners,  annual  report  299 

Indian  corn,  crop  62,  213;  of  1847  369;  yearly  exports 
&e  213;  exports  of  for  each  of  last  50  years  372 — [see 
Breadstuff's]  Indian  department,  re  fern  d to  234,  248 
Indian  Journal— the  last  of'  the  Monicans  16;  the 
Crows,  a Creek  prophetess  64;  deplorable  condition  of 
Winnebagos  &c  78;  disturbance  between  tribes  129; 
treaties  with  Chippewas  and  Pillager  134;  Texas  Indi- 
an boundary  147;  differences  between  the  Sioux,  Otu.es 
and  Pawnees  147;  Indian  punishments  148;  massacre 
"f  Pawnees  272, 275;  Navijo  expedition  275;  Sacs  and 
Foxes  373;  war  on  Texan  frontier  372;  bill  authorising 
persons  to  whom  reservation  of  lauds  have  been  made, 
to  alienate  them,  reported  373;  inquiry  as  to  certain  Chip- 
pewa land  funds  &e  38S;  as  to  territorial  government  in 
country  west  of  the  Mississi.  3S9  India  rubber,  trade  159 
International  exchanges.  Mr.  Vattemare  4-4;  handsome 
presmts  147;  pe’itinn  presented  373 

International  commerce,  Mr.  Vinton’s  reso.  242,  372; 
[see  rivers  and  harbors — trade  Sf  com.] 

Internal  improvements,  Daniel  Webster  on  24;  Vir- 
ginia 166;  president’s  veto  257;  Mr.  Pettit’s  reso.  260; 
Mr.  Wentworth’s  reso.  (adopted)  261;  memo,  from  le- 
gislature of  Missouri  358;  bill  for  improvement  of  cer- 
tain rivers  and  harbors  reported  343;  bill  granting  lands 
to  Illinois  for  410;  to  Iowa  do  410 

Inventions.  Mr.  Thistle's  gun  32;  expanding  cannon 
bulls  S3  Inundations  192 

Iowa — settlement  of  Hollanders  48,  167;  Mr.  Baker 
resigns  82;  special  election  211;  newspapers  167;  geolo- 
gical survey  220;  legislature  meet,  proceedings,  admin, 
and  whig  state  conventions  338,  384;  inquiry  as  to  land 
office  at  Des  Moines  384;  bill  to  donate  lands  to,  for  im- 
provements 410 

Ireland — 16.  32;  ‘widows  mite,’  crew  of  U.  States 
frigate  67;  items  81,  97,  117;  mayor  of  Cork  to  vice  pre- 
sident U-  S.  129;  disturbances  and  threatened  distress 
135;  gloomy  prosppets  164;  donations  209;  hems  224; 
frightful  state  of  240;  tone  of  young  J reland’  ib-,  famine 
320-1;  disease  distress,  distraction  and  famine  353;  sec. 
of  navy  on  supply  ships  266 

Iron,  items  180  Iron  Mis.  ib  Isle  Royal,  L.  Super  84 
Italy — Austrian  interference,  pope  calls  an  assembly 
of  deputies,  national  guards  10;  items  16;  interesting 
movements,  policy  of  European  powers  51,  52,  68,  59 
80;  insurrection  at  Naples  96;  items  1 12,  li7,  145,  164 
208,  240,  286,  287,  321,  322  353— [see.  Tuscany— Sardi- 
nia— Rome ) 

J 

Jackson.  Mr  rep  D.  S , seat  cont.  241  Jacob's  XVell  94 
Jackson,  Mr.  rep  A-.  on  Smithsonian  regents  293 

Jamaica,  import  duties  134  Jenny  Lind  106,115 
Japan — sec.  navy  on  transactions  with  265 

Jarauta,  Padre,  and  col.  Withers  357 

Jefferson,  Thos,  Univer.  Va.  12;  flying  artillery  68 
Johnson  col.  R.M.,  nominated  for  presidency  172 
Johnson,  senator,  Rev.  ,241;  call  for  report , volunteers 
260;  Liberia  emigrants  bill  291;  ten  regt.  bill  292,  314; 
speech  thereon  328;  J.  Goider’s  memorial  373;  item  410 
Johnson,  senat-  r,  La.,  pension  bill  260,  277;  mails  315; 
movements  359;  public  land  bill,  mail-,  appropriation  for 
sick  soldiers  373 

Jones,  E.  P.,  ex  president  of  Texas,  letters  230,  308 
Jones,  com.  John  Paul,  bill  for  relief or  heirs  of,  pass 
ed  senate  226;  proceedings  in  house  242,'  377;  amended 
and  passed  390;  referred  in  senate  409 

Jones,  com.  Ap.  C.,  280;  Jones,  lieut.,  obit.  73 

Joinville,  prince  de,  107 

Johnson,  J T , senator  app.  from  Ga.  337 ; quali.  387 
Johnson,  gov  , message  noticed  338 

Johnson,  capt.  A.  R..  journal  to  California  com.  377 
Judicial  decision,  harboring  a slave  from  another  state 
221;  Mrs.  get!  Gaines  322,354 

Judicial  system,  bill  to  amend  the  291 

Judicial  districts,  Arkansas  bill  rep.  373;  Missouri  410 

K 

Kaufman  Mr.  rep.,  volunteer  claims  360;  loan  bill, 


389;  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Texas  410 

Kearny,  gen.,  arrives  from  California  5,  82;  decree 
22;  sec.  war  on  campaign  245  Kent,  chancellor,  obi.  258 
Kentucky — volunteers  two  new  regts.  organized 

67;  election  returns,  vote  on  holding  constitu.  conv.  71; 
Taylor  convention  83;  finances  149;  valuation  of  prop- 
erty 288;  pioneers  173;  state  bonds  burnt  307 

Killed  and  wounded,  Palmetto  rest. 76;  officers,  Mexi 
co  118;  Molino  del  Rey  121;  Virginia  officers  131;  at 
Mexico  142-3,  189;  siege  of  Puebla  195 — [see  reports  of 
respective  commanders] 

King,  senator,  nominated  for  vice  president  173 

King,  Mr.  rep.,  of  Mass,  on  Friends  memorial  377; 
loan  hill  390 

Koordislan,  affairs  108  Koshiusco,  gen.,  flying  art.  68 
L 

Lake  Ontario,  water  level  352 

Lake  Superior,  Isle  Royal  84;  copper  trade  150,  299; 
commerce  298 

Lally,  maj,  movement  4;  attacked  by  guerrillas  5; 
affair  with  them  34;  arrives  at  Jalapa  35;  offiei  I report 
103;  noticed  by  sec.  war  244  Laraby,  maj.,  case  of  342 
Lands,  sale  ot,  acquired  bv  U.  S.  for  debts  146— [see 
public  lands— bounty  lands  fyc] 

Lane,  gen.,  advances  from  Jalapa  88;  train  from  V. 
Cruz  attacked  at  Nat.  Bridge  102;  division  advancca 
160;  affair  at  Huamantla  176;  assailed  at  Puebla  192, 
213;  his  official  report,  Puebla  & Huamantla  222;  battle 
of  A'lixco  323;  affair  304;  toasi  336;  on  Orizaba  387 
La  Plata,  affair  10 — [see  S American  republics] 
Laws  oj  nations,  Albert  Gallatin  on  235 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  suggested  for  vice  presidency  369 
Lead  mines,  in  Illinois  48  Lemons,  imported  212 
Legal  decisions',  rights  of  the  confessional  122;  slave 
case  in  III.  274;  marriage  case,  court  of  queen’s  bench 
293;  Houmas  claim  352;  Mrs.  gen.  Gaines’  case  354; 
Vicksburg  bank  case  355  Legal  reform  N.  Y.  70 
Leperos  173  Lelheon.  substitute  fur  ether  276 

Lewis,  senator  Dixon  H.,  re-elected  258;  letter  352 
Lewenberg's  telescope  3 Liberality,  Boston  356 

Liberia,  packet  161;  slave  trade  178;  emigrants  from 
N.  O.  128;  independence,  221 ; republican  gover.  259 
'Liberty party,'  convention,  nominations,  Mass.,  N. 
Hatnp.,86;  presidential  convention  and  nomination  172 
Licences,  army  orders,  Mexico  357 

Light  artillery,  [see  flying  art.]  Light  houses,  rep.  252 
Lincoln,  Mr.  rep.,  call  for  information,  war  261;  post 
office  dept.  293;  president’s  message  315 

‘Liquid fre,’  Mr.  Brown’s  experiment  with,  267 
List  of  members  of  congress,  211;  of  similar  names  227 
Literature,  power  of  24  Livestock  224 

Liverpool , slave  trade  reminiscences  149 

Loan— French  9,  80,  162,  164;  Bavarian  162;  Erie 
railroad  112;  Indiana  307;  president’s  estimate  of,  re- 
quired by  U.  S,  232;  sec.  treas.  on  do  306;  error  in  treas- 
urer’s estimate  officially  corrected  322;  acting  sec.’s  let- 
ter, deficiency  discovered  360,  369;  expedients  for  ob- 
taining 322;  bill  reported  343;  debate  359;  Mr.  Vinton's 
speech  377,  389;  Albert  Gallatin  on  382;  bill  debated 
389;  various  amendments,  Mr.  McKay's  substilu  e,  bill 
passid  390;  received  in  senate  338;  remarks  on  the  bill. 
Union.  American  &c  400;  Mr.  Marsh’s  speech  410 
London,  population  97;  mortality  306 

Loud-iana — Poydras’  bequest  3;  volun  errs  at|Mexieo 
5b;  elections  192;  212;  legislature  meet  21 1,  338;  gover- 
nor’s message,  finances  333;  Taylor  meeting  339;  P . 
Soule  elected  U.  S.  senator  355;  proceedings  in  ballot- 
ing 369,  38-i  Lunatic  asylum . Massachusetts  333 

M 

Maclay.  hon  W.,  letter  to  N.  Y.  dem.  conven.  392 
McClernund,  Mr.  rep.,  on  president's  messa.  292,  315 
McCullough,  maj.  B.,  338 

McDonald,  lieut.,  affair  w>ith  guerrillas  357 

McDowell,  Mr.  rep  , J.  Q.  Adams’  obit.  404 

McIntosh,  cob,  offi.  rep  battle  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco  101 

McKay.  Mr.  rep.,  on  printing  359,  360;  loan  bill  390 
McLane,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Santa  Anna  292;Joan  390 
McLean,  Judge,  letter  on  Mexican  war  354 

Mcl'avish , Mr.,  m.  p.  32 

Madison  papers,  bill  for  purchase  of  260,  277 

Magnetic  telegraph,  charges  50  progress  272;  wonders 
of  323  Ma^ruder.  capt.  J.,  letter  from  174 

'Mails,  failure  of  &c  3;  opposition  lines  48,  65,  68;  reg- 
ulating letters  to  and  from  the  army  64;  inquiry  as  to  ob- 
struction of  315  373;  European  82;  arrangements  with 
European  powers  146;  official  regu.  transatlantic  177; 
Mr.  Bancroft’s  protest  289;  foreign  369;  the  official  cor- 
respondence 394  Mail  bags  new  patent  3 

Maine — elections  48,  70;  a great  land  claim  14S;  con- 
stitutional questions,  limitation  of  state  debts  &c  70; 
reso.  of  legislature  recommending  construction  ol  Lake 
Mich,  and  Pacific  railway  241;  Wyman  B.  S.  Morse 
appointed  306;  ship  building  356 

Mangnm,  senator,  standing  commit.ee  241;  bill,  ven- 
tilator 260;  item  277;  call  for  gen.  Scott’s  corres.  314, 
34);  enquiry  as  to  gen.  Scott’s  order  no.  376  324,  342; 
adopted  342;  call  for  gen.  Scott’s  suggestions  as  te  fu- 
ture operations  342;  ten  regt.  bill  &c  409 

Mankind  in  the  13th  century  60 

'Manifest  destiny'  doctrines  334 

Maury,  lieut.  D.,  sworn  to  32 

Manufactures,  progress  ol,  in  the  south  115;  in  Rus- 
sia 165;  in  N.  Caro.,  Miss.,  Mich.  166;  of  cutton  in  G. 
Biitain  &c,  exports  of  to  U.  States  212;  in  S.  C.  298 
Marines,  detachment  of  50;  repo,  of  sec.  navy  267 
Marine  hospital,  enquiry  as  to.  at  Chicago  410 

Marshall,  lieut.,  gen.  Scott,  at  Mexico  140 

Maryland — arrangements  for  completing  Cites.  &.  O. 
canal  83,  166;  elections  87,  96,  112,  166;  state  credit  166, 
219.  judicial  appointment  166;  Ml.  Savage  iron  works 


INDEX. 
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180;  legislature  niret,  gov.  Pratt’s  message  273,  282; 
const  survey  289;  legislature  gov.  Thomas’  u augural 
noticed,  treasurer's  report  304;  proceertings  on  balloting 
for  U.  S.  senator  363.  371  ; Mr.  Petiree  re-elected  371; 
reso.  approving  his  course  in  senate  372;  and  of  holding 
whig  national  presidential  convention  3 J3;  tribute  to  J. 
Q Adams  402:  presidencv  40G 

Maryland  line,  eopt.  J L.  D Donaldson  130;  lietit. 
H.  R i-lgely  304;  Unit.  Gantt  305  Maryland  light  arl  1 
Market s — [see  trade  <J-  com  —last  page  of  each  no  1 — 
our  own  129;  home  markets  240 

Massachusetts1 — lunatic  asylum  42;  historical  docu- 
m tits  51;  politics,  nominations  70;  whig  state  conven 
lion  83;  recommend  D.  Webst-  r for  presidency  84; 
•liberty  convention’  S6;  election  179;  Finale  industry 
298;  paupers  322;  legislature,  gov.  Brigg’s  message,  fi- 
nances, rail  a v nv  stments  debt,  funds  lands,  prison, 
lunatic  hospital  judiciary  333;  federal  relations,  war 
with  Mexi . territory  question  331 

Massachusetts  regiment  lerter  front  73;  at  V Cruz  152 
ATarsh  Mr.  rep  . loan  bill  377;  speech  410 

Mason  r-d  , commander  in  California  5 

Mason  M rep  . call  for  Mr.  Wise’s  corres.  291;  ten 
regt.  bill  409  Mazallan.  taken  27S 

Meade,  Mr.  rep.,  reso  against  annexing  Mexico  360 
Meade,  I eut.,  sword  to  33 

Meduls  reso.  authorising  to  nffi.  of  army  & volun.  373 
Measurements,  a valuable  table  I 

Medical  staff,  bi'l  passed  senate  373 

1 Meeting  of  patriarchs  ’ 173  Mehemet  AH  28 

Mesmerism,  107  Methodist  Epis.  conference  307 
Mexico — movements  of  Paredes  4.  5,  160;  insurrec- 
tion in  Yucatan  5;  Honduras  joins  the  Mexican  cause 
10;  Pyramid  nf  Cholula  23;  Spanish  minister  recalled 
49;  fina  nces  124,  372;  rumors  relative  to  national  debt 
129;  British  trade  with  299;  duties  imoosed  on  209 — [see 
Tariff] — earthquake  220;  population,  revenue  and  re- 
sources 273 — Dee  i oar  with  Mexico — Santa  Anna] — map 
of  the  region  embraced  in  Doniphan’s  expedition  291 
Mexican  domain,  reso.  calling  for  information  respect- 
ing 341;  laid  on  the  table  342 

Mexico,  city  of,  sundry  arcoun-s  of  the  approach  to 
and  battles  nearartd  at,  136.  to  143,  181;  city  taken  120- 
1;  protest  of  city  council  150;  martial  law  151;  .'flairs  in 
217;  insurrection  detected  372—  [see  war  with  Mexico— 
army  of  invasion ] Miami  river,  change  of  bed  209 
.Michigan,  starch  factory  43,  167;'nominafions,  reso. 

river  and  harbor  impr.,  national  presidential  conv  51.79; 
staves  134;  volunteers  144;  whig  sate  conv.  167;  elec 
tion  211;  legislature,  gov.’s  message,  t he  new  capital, 
central  railroad  33S;  nomi.  ef  gen.  Cass  for  presidency 
393;  wheat  crop  62;  regt.  of  volunteers  410 

Miles,  iieut.  col.,  illness  152,  305;  train  from  V.  Cruz 
340;  dinner  to  357 

Military  academy,  noticed  by  sec.  of  war  247;  appro, 
bill  343;  mq-  as  to  promotions  359;  vindication  of  369 
Military  contributions,  exacted  of  Mexico  209,  266; 
resolution  for  appropriating  3S8 

Military  reconnaissance  to  California  226,241 

Militia,  annual  return  of  states  377 

Miller,  senator,  241 ; enquiry  as  to  exactions  on  Mexi 
CO  343  35S;  ten  regt.  bill  373 

Mill  del  Rey,  battle,  88,  119,  120;  gen.  Scott’s  officia  I 
rept.  181;  sec.  war,  notice  of  244;  killed  & wounded  121 
Milimukie,  wheat  market  131,298 

Mineral  region  150  Menon,  co!.,  captured  ' 272 
Mineral  lands,  sec.  treasury’s  reconi.  250 

Minnesota  territory  account  of  134;  reso.  of  Missou. 
that,  be  authorized  to  become  a stale  358 

Mint.  U-  S coinage  251,  233;  report  258;  operation  of 
1847  369:  bill  for  branch  at  N.  York  241,  251;  embiz- 
zlement,  Phila.  304 

Mississippi— col  Jeff.  Davis  appo.  U.  S senator  48; 
his  letter  i6;  elected  322;  cotton  maufac.  166;  repudia- 
ting repudiation  219;  legis.  meet,  governor’s  mess,  finan., 
federal  relations,  Vicksburg  bank  case  355 

Missouri— volunteers  1;  political  71;  senator  Atchi- 
son declines  renom.  145;  law  reform  166;  Iron  moun- 
tains 13(1;  memorial  legislature  for  improvements  of  ter- 
ritory west  358;  do  against  repeal  of  existing  tariff,  do 
that  Minnesota  be  authorized  to  become  a^state  35S; 
bill,  boundary  between  Arkansas  and  36(1;  passed  373; 
bill  for  relief  of  votunteers410  Mobile,  yellow  fever  32 
Money  matters,  market  145;  ‘principles  of  money’  153; 
state  of  specie,  treasury  notes  192  203;  effects  of  presi- 
dent’s message  on  240;  in  England  363;  British  repudi- 
ation, effects  of  Britisli  failures,  heavy  shipments  of  spe- 
cie to  Europe  &,c — [see  G.  Britain — sue  lost  page  respec- 
tive nos.  Albert  Gallatin  on  330;  history  of  American 
stocks  m Europe  385;  bank  statistics,  circulation  416 
— [see  trade  Sycom.] 

Monroe.  Jus.,  contests  seat  of  D.  S.  Jackson 
Monument,  to  mid.  Clemso  1 and  Hyiison  2!0; 
senators  at  Wash. 

Moore,  senator  IV.  B.  S , qualifies 
Morehcad.  Mr.  rep.,  on  loan  bill 
Moore,  com.,  claim  allowed  by  Texas 


242 

over 

342 

341 

389 

339 


Moral  treason,  Wash . Union  37 1 Morgan,  gen.  385 
Morocco,  treaty  with  noticed 
Mormons,  Fu Inner  on  anni.  42;  new  location 
JV/O'Tis,  Mr.  rep.,  eulogy  on  gen  Hamer 
Mount  Auburn  356  Mount  Savage  Iron  Works 
Mount  Vernon  jgg 

Murphy,  Mr.  rep.,  svmpatliv  with  Pope  Pius 
Muscat,  treaty  with  232  Mutiny,  N.  C-  reg. 


232 
174  : 
261 
180 
322 
261 
73 


N 


Nashville,  terrible  explosion  149  ]7f> 

'Mauve  American' parly,  letter  from  N.  Jersey  conv. 
° \rnt ' ,v 6^5  national  convention  79 

National  Conventions,  Cumden  Journal  on  63:  pla- 
cesand  time  of  meeting  of  the  ‘democratic’  presidential 


339;  of  the  whig  suggested  83;  determined  381— [see 
presidential \ 

National  foundry,  inquiry  as  to  establishing  at  Pus 
calOosa  373;  in  Pennsylvania  _ 389 

Navigation  laws,  G.  B.  19  Nuvijo  expedition  276 
Naval  Journal— 17.  50.  67;  iieut  Parker  and  com- 
panions 67;  ‘widows  mite,’  U-  States  67;  liberality  crew 
| of  the  Savannah  ib-,  British  ship  captured  & condemned 
1 55;  tour  of  see.  navv209;  prize  money,  rep.  contradict- 
ed 276;  Guavmns  affair  295;  items  304;  Spanish  schoo- 
ner captured  307;  survey  of  Dead  Sea.  Iieut  Lynch's 
fetter  210;  comparison  of  British  and  U.  S.  steam  force 
192;  Hai  tian  ship  Nau'ilus  blown  up  209;  Sardinian 
sloop  of  war  at  N.  York  68 

Naval  Officers — surgeon  Bates  ob  t.  67;  monument 
to  mids  Cle  nson  and  "Hynson  210,  Iieut  Chauney, 
obit.  17;  c in  Conner’s  reply  to  depart  on  admitting 
Santa  Anna  to  pass  323;  iieut  Hunter  16,  17;  corn  Ap. 
Jones  to  command  in  the  Pacific  179;  com  McKay, 
dinner  &c  68.  98;  letter  161;  com  Perry’s  orders  34; 
iieut  W.  I).  Porter  98;  mid  Rogers  67,213;  surgeon  H. 
Smith,  obit.  178;  his  letter  179;  com  Stockton  returning 
178;  arrival  179;  dinner,  speech  334;  col  Watson  obit . 
268;  list  of  deaths  of,  in  gulf  squad.  256;  suit  for  pay  to 
officers  of  Texan  navy  U3 

Pursers  bill  for  twelve  additional  reported  260;  sec.  of 
navy  recommends  268;  resolution  relative  to  rank  of, 
debated  315 

Naval  contractor,  .T  Barker  obi.  6S  Naval  contracts  6 1 
Naval  court  martial  67,  288;  of  inquiry  179 

Navy  department  referred  to  234;  contingent  exp- 277 
Naval  establishment,  bill  to  increase  the,  reported  343 
Navy  estimates,  for  appropriations,  expenditures  267 
Naval  school,  monument  210:  sec.  of  navy  on  267 
Naval  surgeons,  examiners  98;  passed  179 

Naval  Steamers  building  17;  the  Mississippi  179 

African  squadron  265  Gulf  squadron  50.  67.  266,  323 
Pacific  squadron  5 179,  256,  265,  280,  338,  357,  372 
Mediterranean  squadron  265 

The  Albany  67,  9S,  323,  Allegany  67;  Bainbridge  98; 
Boxer  179;  Brandy"  ine  50:  Columbia  98;  Columbus  17, 
290;  Cumberland  179;  Dolphin  179;  Erie  ib-,  German 
town  67;  Hecln  50;  Independence  179;  Legare  68:  Lex 
ington'  17,  192;  Macedonian  116;  Marion  209;  On-ka 
hy-e  50,  67;  Ohio  93,  265;  Perry  179;  Porpoise  289; 
Portsmouth  176,  179;  Preble  98  179;  Prinseton  67,  98. 
146;  Raritan  67.  98;  Robert  Walker  209;  Savannah  32, 
67;  Saratoga  305;  Somers  for  relief  of  widows  and  or- 
phans of  343;  Southampton  17;  Sweden  Iran,  ib-,  Uni- 
ted Stales  67,  99;  Warren  17,  179 

Negotiatio-is  and  war , A.  G.dlatin  on  236 

Newell,  M r.  rep. , J Q- Adams  305 

New  Granada— Isthmus  railway  82;  minister  fr.  3-37 
New  Hampshire — ‘independent  democratic  and  lib 
erty  party’  conv.  86;  whig  state  con.  nominate  D.  Web- 
ster 172;  resolution  of  legislature  on  Wilinot  proviso  260 
New  Jersey— volun.  1;  historical  rein-.  Dr  Bloom 
field  87;  election  148;  Pea  Patch  case  179;  boundary  323 
New  Mexico,  wretched  state  of  affairs  155;  president’s 
message  importance  oi,  to  U.  States  229;  not  to  be  re- 
linquished 230;  see.  of  war  on  operation  in  246;  enqui 
ries  as  to  conquest  &c.  260;  b gislature  meet  305,  352; 
gen  Price’s  arrival,  deaths  305;  reso  to  annex  to  U.  S. 
proposed  313;  survey  and  map  373  — [see  war  with  Mexi 
co — army  of  the  north — Santa  Fe] 

New  Orleans,  yellow  fevr  32.  48— [see  chronicle  page] 
commercial  statistics  62;  trade  compared  with  the  Hud 
son  288;—  [-e  • trade  (f  com  ] — Son  on  Canal  bank  352 
Newspapers,  in  Iowa  167;  England,  Italy  322 

Nicolt,  Mr.  rep  . 389 

Niles,  senator,  226,  211,  260;  on  death  of  senator 
Fairfield  277;  Lana-Icy  case  337,  358;  onstage  bill  358 
Niles,  Dr.,  charge  to  Naples  337  Niles,  iieut,  obit.  74 
North  Carolina — gold  mines  51;  regt.  of  vo!.,  mini 
ny  58,  73 

Northwestern  lerrrilory,  ordnance  of  17S7;  12 

New  York  state— Erie  railroad  32;  agricultural  fair 
51,  Tavlorconv.  83;  connection  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain and  the  St.  Lawrence,  legislature,  legal  relorrn, 
new  court  nf  appeals,  ami-reutism  70;  whig  state  conv. 
on  Mexican  war,  additional  territory,  and  tariff  71,86; 
their  address  103-9;  democratic  state  convention  86;  do 
anti  rentism  87;  barnburners  meeting  at  Albany,  John 
Van  Buren  112,  144;  I, is  speech  174;  reso.  of  legislature 
on  Mex.  question  226;  the  two  democratic  state  conven- 
tions 390;  elections  144.  176.  224;  canal  trade  112,  25S; 
woo]  179;  sfntistics  of  trade  356:  parties  on  presi.  406 
New  York  city,  obsequies  to  Dan-  O’Connell  1;  cus- 
tom house  receipts  82— [gee  revenue] — emigrants  97. 
356,  363;  real  estate  160;  banks  160,  381 ; imports  355; 
trade  statistics  &c  356;  memorial  for  admitting  wheat 
free  of  duty  359;  memorial  for  the  remission  of  the  du- 
ties paid  op.  goods  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1845  3S9; 
presidential  meeting  for  Ciav  40® 

O 

Oats,  crop  1847  369  O'Connel,  obsequies  N.  York  77 
Oaths,  enquiry  as  to  abolishing  custom  house  388 

Ohio— volunteers  1;  finances,  canal,  tolls  21;  resn.  on 
ndditi  mnl  territory,  slavery  &c  44;  election  112;  hog 
t ade  176;  population  of  Cleveland  197;  Miami  river  209; 
finances  272;  ‘democratic’  nominations  307;  gen  Cass 
fir  presidency  320 

Oil — see  whale  shipping  372;  contract  334 

Onderdonk,  bishop,  128 

Ordinance  ol  1787,  Northwestern  territory  12 

Oregon — emigration  parties  6;  contrasted  with  Cali- 
fornia 111;  gov  Bnggs’  letter  157;  comm,  of  legislature 
of  226;  notice  of,  in  president’s  mess.  233;  by  sec.  of 
war  246;  bill  to  establish  territorial  government  in,  re- 
ported 261;  doeu  minis  respecting  274;  bill  to  apn-  sur 
veyor  general  of  land  in  291,  358,  377,  410 


Orinoco  Steam  Navigation  Company  320 

Orizaba,  movements  on,  taken  387 

Oudinot,  marshal,  obit.,  biography  107 

Outrage,  on  A me.  fl  ig  20'.)  Owen,  Dr.ylgeolo.  sur.  220 
P 

Paddy — [see  rice]  Packet  ships  ■ 324 

Palfrey  Mr  rep  . c ries,  with  Mr.  Wimhron  258; 

fri is  memorial  377;  reso,  to  terminate  the  war  390 

Palmerston,  lord,  electioneering  speech  27;  letter  to 
Mr  Bancroft  395 

Papal  States,  relation  with,  president’s  mess.  332 — 
[-ee  Rome  —Italy] 

Paredes,  gen.  retards  to  Mexico  4,  5;  associates,  desk 
34;  items  88  192,  213;  manifesto  216 

Parker  lieu t J L . s ■ ord  to  &e  67 

Parliament,  statistics  3 Passenger  bill  passed  344 

Paraguay,  compensation  to  special  age  us  to  291 

Patent  Office,  hill  for  add i ion al  e'erks  227;  passed  358; 
revenue  and  expenses  360 

Patterson,  g<m.  2:  at  V.  C.  120,  176  304;  sword  to  333 
Paupers,  statistics  322;  at  Bos.  356  Poytlras,  J.,  beq.  3 
Peace,  remarks  of  Union  on  armisice  34;  negotiation 
90;  minors  377,  352 — [see  treaty]  Peaches  138 

Pea  Patch  Island,  case  of  97,  179;  award  323;  rep.  359 
Pearce,  senator,  regt.  bill  315,  346  re  elected  36S;  reso. 
approving  373 

Peel  sir  R .,  address  23;  speech  52 — [see  G.  Britain.] 
Pensions,  secretory  of  war  recommends  248;  memo- 
rial and  enquiry,  naval  260;  bill  fo-'  widows  ot  revo. 
soldiers  277 . 292;  bill  reported  343,359.  passed  senate 
373;  list  of  reported  293 

■Pennsylvania — anthracite  60,-  bridge  71 ; election  112, 
128,  144,  148,  165;  in  Perote  18J,  355;  state  credit  219;  2d 
regt.  vol.  24 1 ; public  works  298;  finances  299;  legisla- 
ture assemble,  zinc  304;  boundary  line  32-3;  state  debt, 
state  property  355;  nomination  of  J.  Buchanan  for  pre- 
sidency 393 

Pena  y Pena,  president  of  Mexico,  address  214,  272; 
ex-officio  president  587 

Personal  explanations,  Giddings  242;  Wilmot  373 

Pettit,  Mr.  rep  , on  chaplain  2.7;  veto  242;  interna- 
tional improvements  260 

Peru— i flieiul  corres.  95;  relation  wirh  231 

Pierre,  gen . letter  - 74,  3,)4,  333.  369 

Phelps.  -enstor,  ten  regt.  bill  343,  377 

Philadelphia,  statistics  of  trade  356;  coal  bequest  357; 
Rinser  338  Pilot,  bill  repeal  law  269,  291 

Pillager  Indians,  treaty  w ith  134 

Pillr-w,  gen,  letter  49;  t’erro  Gordo,  cul.  Wynkiop’* 
letter  75;  disavows ‘Leonidas’  173 

‘Pioneers  of  the  west,’  first  settlors  of  Kentucky  173 
Pittsburg,  population  97;  Connellsville  railway  352 

Poland,  British  policy  29 ; Cracow  revo.  69;  martyrs  96 
Political,,  speculations  3,  4;  state  of  parlies  in  con- 
gress 212  Pope  and  Sultan  107 

Population,  statistics  60;  ot  London  97;  Prussian  94; 
Pittsburg  97;  Rome  10d,-  Texas  144;  Cleveland  197; 
Mexico  273;  YV.  India  islands  307;  Wisconsin  338 
Portugal  10,  16;  Britisli  policy  29;  vice  consul  92 
Postage,  rale  of  steamers  2;  regulations  64;  item  209 
army  and  navy  letters  free  352;  petitions  353,  373;  [see 
franking] — resolutions  N.  York  legislature  342  supple- 
inert'  to  act  reported  358;  passed  383 

Postmaster  general,  annual  report  225,  263;  noticed  in 
president’s  mess.  238  Postmaster , home  of  rep.  227 
Post  office  department,  annual  recei.  288;  debated  293 
Potatoes,  nutriment  in,  43;  II.  S.  crop  62,  112,  173; 
of  1847  369;  memo  relative  to  disease  343 

Pratt,  gov,  annual  message  273,  282 

Pre  emption  rights,  president’s  message  on  233 

Presbyterian  synod  cm  w ar  151;  statistics  289 

Press  in  Italy  59;  Mexico  213 

Presents  to  emperor  o'  Russia  146 

President  Polk— annual  message 209,  228;  received 
226;  debate  oil  printing  227,  344;  published  in  London 
321;  deba!e  on  rof.  rr.  it  261,292  315,  343.  360;  vote  on  re- 
terring  360;  veto  message,  river  and  harbor  bill  261;  de- 
bate thereon  321;  reply  to  caii  of  house  of  represen- 
tatives for  certain  information  303,  315;  debate  thereon 
315;  reply  to  call  for  Trial’s  negotiations  &c  358,  377, 
334;  reply  to  call  relative  to  gen  Scott’s  general  order 
no.  376  &,  : 35S;  reply  to  call  for  gen  Taylor’s  letter  360, 
334;  reply  to  call  for  the  authority  by  which  duties  and 
taxes  were  letied  on  Mexico  360  tile  message  395 
Presidency,  vote  in  case  of  election  devolving  upon 

house  of  rep.  66,212;  Michigan  convention  oh  51;  gen 
Taylor  recommended  by  Tennessee  2S8;  time  and  place 
of  meeting  admin,  national  convention  339;  of  whig  do 
384;  sundry  demonstrations  393-4.  406-7 — [see  names  of 
the  several  candidates — national  convention] 

Presidency  1848— Mr.  Clay  and  the  19;  New  York 
Courier  on  whig  nomination  20,  Silas  Wright,  Henry 
Clay,  Native  American  convention  N.  Jersey,  gen  Tay- 
lor’s friends  at  St.  Louis,  letter  to  Mr.  Crittenden.  Clarks- 
ville resolution  62;  general  Taylor's  reply  63;  New  York 
Tribune  and  New  York  Courier  &.  Enquirer,  Camden 
Journal,  Albany  Journal  on  gen  Taylor  63;  Boston 
Courier  on  do  78;  Daniel  Webster  nominated,  national 
convention  ib\  Michigan  whig  national  convention  dele- 
gates. native  American  national  convention,  reply  of 
candidates,  Raleigh  meeting  nominate  gen  Taylor,'  his 
reply,  Harrodsburg  convention  Ky.,  N.  York  Mirror  &. 
Courier,  Wash.  Union,  Mr.  Dallas'  speech  at  Pittsburg 
79:  Michigan  democratic  cunv.  ntion  recommend  that 
national  convention  meet  at  Cincinnati  83;  Pniladel. 
St,  Baltimore  recommended.  Taylor  stale  convention  of 
Kv.,  N.  York  Taylor  convention,  gen  Taylor’s  letter  to 
Bronson  83;  Mass  whig  slate  convention  recommend 
Danie  Webster  84;  Virginia,' speculations  on,  Wa-h. 
Union’s  comments  125;  ‘gen  Taylor  in  the  wes  ,’  Nash- 
ville Term,  and  Bourbon  co.  Ky.  resolutions,  gen  Tay. 


INDEX. 


k>r‘*  <c  n o J R Ingtrst  !1,  his  replt  to  the  Harrisburg 
democratic  nomination  126,  277;  Mr  Van  Bure.n  i otni- 
nattd  171;  Iris  reply  172;  gen  Tayli  r’s  reply  n-  Baltimore 
whig  convention,  democratic  nominations,  Henry  Clay 
nominated.  Daniel  W1  bsfer  by  whigs  ol  New  Hamp., 
‘liberty  party’  nominations  172;  N York  Journal  Coin. 
173;  Dallas  meeting  at  Philadelphia  209;  Balt.  Arneri- 
r<  rrespo’  dence.  proceedings  whig  members  of  legisla- 
ture of  Va  277;  a bird’s  eye  glimpse  of  the  arena,  'dem- 
ocratic national  convention.’  called  by  congressional 
caucus,  w hig  national  convention  congressional  caucus, 
whereabouts  of  candidates,  gen  Taylor’s  reply  to  invi 
tation  to  Philadelphia.  Taylor  meeting  at  N.  Orleans, 
Indiana  admin,  state  convention  nominate  gen  Cass, 
Indiana  whig  state  conve.  proceedings,  Taylor  meeting 
Ky..  gen  Taylor  in  Alabama  sundry  Taylor  meetings  in 
La ..  resolutions  of  the  Ibervile  meeting,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Tennessee  resolutions  nominating  gen  Taylor 
Florida  meeting,  Virginia  meetings  339;  approach  of  the 
election,  remarks  on  the  state  of  parties,  Ohio  notnina 
tions,  Texas,  Tennessee  resolutions,  sundry  meetings 
een  Taylor’s  reply  to  Andrew  Stewart,  gen  Worth 
meeting  called  320 

Price  gen,  156.  275;  resolu.  of  thanks  proposed  377 
Printing,  for  congress,  communica  ion  226;  commit 
report,  adopted  315;  inquiry  relative  to  delay  34*2-3;  de 
bate  on  delay  of  359 

Prisoner s.  the  Incarnation  released  83;  paid  off  146: 
proposed  Mexican  law  295;  sent  in  for  exchai  ge  324 
Prison  discipline.  65:  inquiries  66;  in  Europe  288 
Prime,  W ord  $ Co.  32,61.1)2 

Private  claims  reso.,  alphabetical  list  344 

Private  land  claims,  resolution  342 

Privileged  seats  in  serrate,  resolution  241 

Progress , the  age  ol  24  Proi  eller  Maty  Ellen  177 
Provision  trade  and  packers  159 

Prussia — population  &<  53,  94;  Jews  80;  letter  from 
85;  treaty  G.  Britain  97;  in  m 117;  Neufchatel  dispute 
321;  postage  regulations  wi  h 370 

Public  debt — [ ee  debt']  233,  250 

Public  depositee  4S.  82.  145,  209.  353 

Public  domain  68 — [see  public  lands] 

Public  land  sales,  president’s  recom.  2S3;  sec.  of  ihe 
treasury  on  249;  bill  to  graduate  prices  of  241;  resoiu 
relative  to  survey  of  260;  bill  to  authorise  certain  holders 
of,  to  retain  ib;  overflow  of,  in  Arkansas,  map  of  Sanlt 
Ste  Marie  277;  hill  granting,  to  Illinois  342-3,  410;  bill 
to  discourage  speculations  in  343;  supplement  to  the  pre 
eruption  law,  reported  ib,  bill  to  remice  prices  of,  reported 
jo;  bill  to  cede  the.  to  the  several  states  reported  ib,  410; 
hill  to  repeal  the  act  ‘to  appropriate  part  of  tin  procei  ds 
of,’  reported  358;  inquiry  as  to  pre  eruption  laws  360 
bill  for  relinquishment  of,  in  certain  cases,  reported  373; 
memorial  from  Florida  respecting  16;  bill  to  reduce  the 
pr  ce  of,  and  grant  pre-emption  in  Wpsco-  sin  410;  bill 
to  grant,  to  Iowa  ib — [see  Oregon—  m.neral] 

Puebla,  sir  go  of  195-6;  Santa  Anna  summons  col 
C hilds,  reply  144;  Bee.  of  w ar  on  244;  conspiracy  387 
Pvpham  mai  Win,  biogtaphic  notice  93 

Pyramid  of  Cbolula  23,  77,  296 


Quartermaster  General  report  noticed  by  sec.  246 
Quitman,  gen.  eov  Mexico  120,  122;  official  report 
201,  204;  arrival  213;  reception  306 

R 

Railway d.  Webster’s  speech  in  N.  Hampshire  2.  219; 
in  England,  France  9;  N- York  & Erie  resumed  32; 
statistics  ib;  influence  of  in  I'aly  59;  across  Isthmus  82; 
in  U.  States  114;  Georgia  211:  Maine  resolmion  in  fa 
vor  of  Whitney ’s  project  241;  expenditures,  G.  B.  288; 
project  at  city  of  Mexico  304;  improved  method  of  laying 
bars  322,  a new  route  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  suggest- 
ed 324  Maes,  investment  in  333;  Wisconsin;  Michigan 
Cr  n'ral  338;  Pittsburg  & Connelsvtlle  352;  memorial  for 
rcmiwion  of  duties  on  rails  358;  bill  to  grant  pul  lie 
lands  fora,  to  Council  Bluffs  410 

Rea.  J . Arctie  expedition  221  Real  del  Monte  357,  372 
Recruiting  service  1,  246  Red  field,  H.  J , 24 

Red  River  raft,  memorial  presented  290 

Reity.  J.,  statement,  Texas  annexation  147 

Reporters,  desks  291;  Dow  readmitted  342;  the  ex 
pelled  readmitted  352 

‘ Republican  form  of  govt.’  and  gov  Dorr  82;  Webs'er 
on  396 

Republic  of  Liberia,  independence  221-2;  governmen1 
organized  259 

Retired  list  of  officers,  bill  reported  342-3 

‘Revelling  in  the  Halls  of  the  Montezuma s’  256 

Revenue,  TJ.  States  19.  49.  82,  356,  receipts  under  ta- 
rifi’of  ’42  and  '46  113;  president's  annual  message  on 
232— [see  treasurer’s  report] — of  G.  Britain  264 

Revolutionary  reminiscence,  John  Hancock  149;  maj 

Andre  122,  150 

Rhett.  Mt.  rep  , on  commerce  between  s'ates242;  pur- 
sers rank  315;  speech  on  the  war  Sec  413 

Rhode  Island,  elec.  16;  Dorr  82;  Webster’s  speeeh. 
on  the  constitution  of  &c  396 

Rice,  crop  62,  112;  of  1847  369;  call  as  to  duties  im- 
posed by  G Britain  360 

Richardson,  Mr  rep-,  resolution  war  with  Mexico  260 
Ritchie,  Thos.,  8th  January  supper 336;  readmitted 
reporter  , . 352 

Ridgcly.  lie t>t  II,  killed  304;  obituary 
Right  of  suffrage,  in  G.  Britain,  Fiance,  U.  S. 

Rights  of  confessional  legal  decision 
Riley  capt,  official  report  battles  of  Mexico 
Ryley.  sergeant,  the  deserter 
River  & harbor  imp.,  Mtch.gan  ‘democratic’ 
lion  on  .61;  hi  I returned,  vetoed,  debate  242;  veto  mess 
265;  senator  Baghy’s  resolution  denying  U.  b.  power  341 
[see  Chicnsfc  rcnci 


306 
60 
122 
207 
88 
con  ven 


Rockwell,  Mr.  rep.,  senator  Hunter’s  obituary  241; 
consular  system  292;  claims  315 

Rogers,  nnd,  memorial  373;  Mij.  Clayton’s  rcinar.  386 
Rogers,  capt.  first  to  cross  the  ocean  in  a steamer  16 
Rome,  reforms  51;  population  100;  [I.  State-  relations 
with  145;  resolution  of  sympathy  proposed  260 
Root,  Mr.  rep  242  Rosa  presi.  Mex  &S  Anna  216 
Routes,  of  Atlantic  steamers,  distances  compared  128; 
railway  to  the  Pacific  177;  memorial,  a new  route  388; 
beio  een  the  oceans  113 

Rules,  house  rep.  reported  242;  proceedings  on  227; 
the  one  hour  fur  speech,  and  five  minutes  for  explana 
tion,  and  the  French  tribune  system,  adopted,  together 
with  former  rules  260 

Rush.  Rich.,  app.  minister  to  France  1 Rye  crop  369 
Rusk,  senator,  97;  navy  bill  343;  bounty  lands  358; 
map  373;  ten  regiment  hill  388 

Russia — fire  at  Archangel,  storm  at  St  Petersburg  96; 
cholera  116.  197  , 321:  presents  to  emperor, jprince  Demi 
doff  146.  science  150;  manufactures,  Jews  165;  midship 
men  280;  hems  353;  Mr  Burrows  400 

S 

Sabme  River,  inquiry,  improvement  of  navigat  on  241 
Sailor  at-  American  214  Sandwich  Islands,  trade  134 
Santa  Anna — manifest  42;  aedress,  n resuming  hos- 
tilities 103;  liis  v-  hereabouts  118;  report  at  Vera  Cruz 
120;  anecdote  130;  ■ fficial  expose  of  his  views  140; 
euibii  o:  ed  col  Childs  at  Puebla  to  surrender  144,  153; 
his  forces  desert  him  144  153;  hie  hacienda  burnt  152 
generai  Lane  and  division,  enters  Husmantla  160;  his 
whereabouts,  reniatks  on  his  career  192;  manifesto  to 
the  nation  216;  decree  In  case  of  his  falling,  president 
Rosa  orders  him  to  trial  ano  deprives  him  of  command, 
his  farewell  address  216;  items  217;  inquiry  as  to  pass 
to  Mt  xico  260;  the  ‘pass’  323 

Sault  Ste  ,arie.  map  ordered  226,  277 

Santa  Fe — [see  New  Mexico] — nflabs  at  6.  76,  155 
177.  256;  gen  Price  en  route  77 — St.  Louis,  truoe  272 
Sappers  ty  miners,  corps,  losses  33S 

Sawyer,  Mr  rep.,  loan  bill  390 

Sardinia — sloop  of  war  at  New  York  68  diplomatic 
note  to  pope  lot- 

Savannah  Rive' — bill  for  improving  passed  359 

Schenck.  Mr.  rep  , 242;  New  Mexico  260;  rank  ol 
pursers  315;  on  the  president's  reply  316 

Scott,  gen.,  letter  to  Fillmore  1;  Mr  Trisl  82;  forces 
under  113;  official  report  reaches  Washington  177;  offi 
cial  account  ol  fortes  under  243;  resolution  ol  thank- 
to  277  373;  adopted  38S;  archbishop  288;  call  for  com 
mutiication  to  department  and  ordered  to  print  291; 
rumor  of  his  recall  306,  336;  call  for  communications 
&x  proposed  314;  proceedings  on  341;  proceedings  in 
senate  < ■ n order  no  376  321;  suspended,  court  of  inquiry 
ordi  red  337.  400;  proceedings  on  order  levying  contri- 
bu lions  340.  342;  inquuy  as  to  his  suspension  342;  call 
lor  copii  a of  Iris  correspondence  as  to  future  operations 
358.  360,  366 — [see  war  with  Mexico — see  presidency 1 
Scott,  col  Martin,  a soldier’s  tribute  to  130 

Sea,  depth  and  saltness- of  the  78 

Seumen  statistics  of  355,  356;  bill  respecting  241 
Season,  president's  tin  ssage  on  228 — [sec  weather ] 
Secretary  ol  State—  [see  J Buchanan — slate  dept.] — 
letrrmj  M Si  i civ  274;  mstruc.  to  Mr.  Bancroft  394 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  (Robert  Walker) — [see  treas 
ury\ — official  regulations,  trade  with  Brazil  112;  annual 
report  228,  248;  error  therein  corrected  322;  omission  do 
360;  Mr  Stewart’s  remarks  371;  Mr.  Young’s  letter 
369;  reg  latioos  relative  to  drafts  So6 

Secretary  of  war.  annual  report  313;  orders  exacting 
military  contributions  356;  reply  to  call  for  gen  Taylor’s 
correspondence  358 

Secretary  of  Navy,  annual  report  265.  277;  dry  dock 
report  260;  prize  money  276;  asking  appropriation  fur 
dry  dock  277;  resources,  cotion  factories  298;  Santa 
Anna’s  pag6  323 

Secretary  of  Senate.  Mr.  Dickens  re  elected  241 

Selkirk's  settlement,  caravan  43,  149 

Senators.  U States,  death  of  senator  Huntington  145; 
Mr.  Atchison  declines  renomi  nation*  Mr.  Berrien  re 
elected,  Mr.  Dawson  elected  177;  John  Bell  elected  109; 
col  Jefferson  Davis  322;  attending  226;  qualifies  388; 
from  Maine,  from  Texas  306;  ge  Houston  re  elec  ed 
328;  Pierre  Soule  elected  356,  368;  Dixon  H Lewis  re 
elected  258;  R.  W.  Johnson  appointed  273;  qualifies 
387;  Mr.  Pearce  re  elected  368;  proceedings  in  Iowa  384 
Sergeant  at  arms,  house  rep.  N Sargent  re-elected  227 
Sergeant.  John  awatd  Pea  Patch  323 

Sevitr,  senator,  314;  toast  8th  January  supper  336 
Sims.  Mr  rep.,  242,  260;  rice  360;  loan  bill  389 

Sinking  fund,  suggested  in  annual  message  233 

Seward,  gov,  Daniel  O’Connell's  obsequies 
Shakespeare's  residence  43  Sharkey,  judge,  Miss  219 
Shepard,  Mr  rep.,  242 

Shields,  gen.  report,  battle  Contreras  71.  201;  arrives 
213;  reception  272-3 

Shipping,  value  of  American  SO  Shipbuilding  356 
Ship  channel,  project  70  Shipwreck  240 

Slave,  fuginve  case,  Penn.  129;  in  Indiana  22.1;  Am 
istad  case  232;  Illinois  274 

Slave  trade,  of  Liverpool  149;  American  slaver  178; 
schooner  Mary  Ann  259;  item  306;  enquiry  as  to.  in  the 
D.  C 360;  menu  rial  do  260  .314 

Slavery,  J.  Buchanan  on  4;  abolished  in  Danish  colo- 
nies 32.  96;  do  in  Tunis  100;  Daniel  Webster  on  &c 
106;  N.  York  whig  convention  108;  legislature  of  Mis- 
souri as  to,  slavery  in  teriitory  358;’ resolution  New 
York  legislature  373 

Smith  gen  P.  F-,  73.  176;  offi.  report  202;  orders  280 
Smith,  capt  E.  K.  obituary  38,  67  Smuggling  147 
Smith,  rep  C.  B.,  on  internal  improvement  242 

Smith,  Mr  rep  T-,  £60 


Smith.  Mr  rep.,  of  III.,  road  bill  322 

Smithsonian  Institute  resolution  proposed  228;  report 
r-  ci  v i.  293  Solar  gas  light,  a'  capitol  117 

Suult  ■ aisnal.  resign.-,  app.  marshal  general  117 
South  American  Republics — French  and  English  ope- 
rate n-  32;  American  minister’s  correspondence  with 
94:  operations  100;  consular  regulations  with  Uruguay 
209;  relations  with,  noticed  in  presidents  message  231-2 
South  Carolina— Palmetto  regime  i 76;  Barnwell 
istricl  on  Wtiinot  provisi  127;  Charleston  cotton  fac- 
tory 166 

Soule,  Pierre,  elected  U.  States  senator  355,  368 
Spain — differences  between  the  qnee'-  and  bet  nus- 
barn.  10;  British  policy  28;  bond  holders  29;  recall  of 
minister  Iron  Mexico  49;  change  in  ministry  81;  items 
145,  164;  \rnisiad  ca-t  232;  Carlism  pro-traie  &c  321; 
queen’s  ill  es>  353 

Speaker  H Rep.,  balloting,  Mr  Winthron  elected  227 
Specie — exports  ot  to  Europe  80.  199.  213.  259,  272, 
288  366;  'able  >1  exports  and  imports  of,  for  25  years 
212;  "person  is  noticed  in  presidents  message  233;  sec. 
treasury  on  251  Speight,  senator,  obi  uary  241-2 
Spencei . J.  C.,  !■  tier  respecting  annexaii  n Texas  69 
Standing  committees,  in  senate  226  241;  in  house 
227.241,256  Stanton,  Mr  rep.,  315 

Starch  factory  Michigan  315 

States  of  the.  Union — [see  each  no] — memorial  from 
legislature  ol  Missouri  that  Min-  eola  be  organized  and 
admitted  a-  a 358,  bill  to  admit  Wisconsin  410;  >-du- 
cation  416 

State  claims,  on  U-  S.  for  organizing  volunteers  247 
Store  debts — London  Times  on  American  218;  -cum- 
meets  219.  lord  Palmerston’s  speech  306— [see  debts] 
Statistics,  curiosities  of  107 

Statues  of  Ethan  Allen  &,  Thomas  Chittenden  173 
Steamers,  rate  of  postage  2;  the  Savannah.,  the  first 
that  crossed  the  ocean  16;  the  Washington  &c  49.  161, 
322;  Atlantic  and  Gulf  80;  sundry  82;  French  mail  115, 
322;  the  Missouri,  Gres'  Britain  115;  British  line  to  the 
Gulf  134;  comparison  Brittsn  and  American  force  192; 
items  208.  272;  president’s  recommendations  234;  pro- 
pell'  i Marv  Ell  n 177 

Steamboat  disasters  24.  224,  288,  320 

Stephens  Mr  rep.,  resolution  on  war  with  Mexico  260; 
^resident's  me  sage  360;  thanks  to  gen  Taylor  373 
Stephenson,  Mr  rep.,  call  for  gen  Taylor’s  corres  373 
Stevenson,  col.  California  regiment  155-6 

Strohm  Mr  rep.‘  resolu'i  n withdrawing  the  army  389 
Sluyvesant,  Peter,  obituary  2,  3;  will  16 

Stewart.  Mr  rep  A.,  242;  president’s  message  3 1 o; 
iiaii.ee  lor  vice  presidency  369;  ..n  treasurer’s  report  371 
Stewart  Mr  rep.,  of  M ch  , Mr  Bradley’s  obituary  277 
Sublreusury  system,  applauded  in  president's  message, 
modifications  su^gi  ste  233;  sec.  of  treasury’s  report  on 
operation  250;  inq.  as  to  practical  operation  and  whether 
it  has  been  violated  360,  Joint  Golder’s  memorial  claim- 
ing damages  for  its  infringing  his  financial  patenl  right 
373;  supplement  reported  342 

Suffrage,  vole  on  allowing  negro,  in  Connecticut  148; 
bill  respecting,  reported  343 — [see  right  of] 

Sugar,  crop  53.  62,  112.  276 

Suit  msimted  for  pay  to  Texan  navy  officers  113 
Sumner  maj,  official  report  Mexican  battles  206-7 
Supreme  court,  sttpp.  to  appellate  jurisdiction  260;  tri- 
bute to  J Q.  Adams  402 

Surgeons,  medical  staff  248;  examiners  258 

Survey,  ol  the  Dead  Sea  directed  210;  N.  Mexico  373 
Susyuehanna  railroad  122  Sweet  potatoes,  crop  112 
Sutton,  capt,  Texan  rangers  expedt  ton  339 

Swards,  for  gen  Worth  and  gen  Wool  272 

Switzerland,  and  Sumierbund  53;  proceeding-  of 
diet  81;  preparations  117.  145;  progress  of  affairs  165; 
hostilities  commence  210;  Sunderbund  surrender  Jes- 
uits prostrated  286.  321;  Cantons  surrender  and  submit 
to  pay  expenses  of  the  war,  Neufchatel  in  question,  note 
of  .,iug  of  Prussia  321;  allied  sovereigns  interfere,  army, 
remonstrance  of  pope  Pius  353 

T 

Tanneyhill,  Iieut,  obituary  32 

Tariff— ol  G Britain  23;  the  new  Canadian  97;  Ja- 
maica 134 

— division  of  parties  on  the  4;  derived  from  the  new  49;  • 
Union’s  comments  ib;  editorial  do  50;  resolution  whig 
convention  N York  71;  receipts  compared  113;  im- 
ports of  calicoes  133,  144;  flaxseed  or  Itn-eed  134;  pro- 
ceeds of  the  new  145;  Union’s  remarks  tb;  editorial  146; 
operations  of,  contrasted  in  president’s  annual  message 
232;  recommends  duty  or.  tea  and  coffee  233;  do  by 
sec.  of  treasury  249;  his  remarks  on  operation  of  252 
to  256;  inquiry  as  to  increase  of  duties  388;  as  to  propri- 
ety of  reducing  the  duties  389 

— New  York  democratic  convention  fur  free  trade  391 
— exacted  of  Mexico  209;  tec.  of  treasury’s  recommen- 
dations 249;  inquiry  as  to  constitutional  authority  343; 
the  president’s  reply  395;  resolution  lor  appropriating  the 
proceeds  388;  N.  Y.  democratic  conv.  for  free  trade  391 
Tavlor,  gen-,  baron  Humboldt  on  99;  rumor  of  visit 
home  115;  noticed  by  Union  129;  rumors  of  his  return 
177;  reception  at  N.  Orleans  240-1,  257;  inspection  209; 
correspondence  with  department  292,  dinner  to,  and 
remarks  at  Lafayette  La.  337;  call  for  copies  of  letter 
of  July  20th  1845  &c  342;  communications  from,  laid 
before  the  senate  358;  call  for  answer  to  sec.  of  war 
360;  message  complying  ib;  call  lor  correspondence  373; 
his  letter  to  sec.  of  war  384;  movements  of  339;  line  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  400;  resolution  tor  medal  to,  and  offi- 
cers, proposed  260;  resolution  of  thanks  to,  proposed  292; 
adopted  373;  Mr.  Evans’ resolution  293 

— [see  presidency] — meeting  of  friends  of,  in  Louisiana, 
letter  to  Mr.  Crittenden  62;  reply  to  Clarksville  Tenn. 
‘democratic’  convention  63;  Albany  Journal  iby  natrva 
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American  national  convention  proceedings  *9;  Raleigh 
ii'imi'iation,  his  reply,  Harrodsburg  Ky.,  N York  Mir 
ror.  Courier  & Enquirer  79;  Nevv  York  and  Kentucky 
state  convention,  his  letter  t<»  Dr.  Bronson  S3;  letter, 
Jefferson  Divis  1(M;  Nashv  lie,  Bourbon  co.  Kv.,  his 
letter  to  J R.  Ingersoll,  reply  to  Harrisburg  ‘democratic’ 
nomination  126;  to  Baltimore  whig  convention  172;  letter 
from  277;  mass  meeting  N.  York  320:  resolutions  Tenn. 
legislature,  reply  to  Andrew  Stewart  »6;  Taylor  mass 
meeting  at  N York  393;  at  N.  Orleans  394;  and  Mr 
Clay  393;  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  Maryland.  Philadelphia 
■106;  letter  to  J.  R.  Ingersoll  417 

Tea,  duty  on  officially  recommended  233,  249;  agita 
lion  for  o peal  of  duty  on.  in  England  321 

Telescope,  Lcwenber-j’s  3 

Temperance  statistics  322;  cadets  of  144 

Tennessee — volunteers  1 ; en  route  for  the  war  338; 
legislature  met  112;  gov  Brown  on  stale  character  and 
credr  149;  election  of  jud  es  180;  of  U States  senator 
ib;  John  Bell  elected  209;  resolutions  recom  nendi  g 
gen  Taylor  for  presidency  2SS;  passed  339;  elections 
129,  192;  finances  304;  whig  meeting  at  Nashville  393; 
banks  416 

Ten  regiment  bill,  gen  Cass  on  disposing  of,  debate  & 
proceedings  of  senate  291-2;  gen  "ass’ speech  312;  Mr. 
Hale  314;  his  speech  325:  Reverdy  Johnson  314;  his 
speech  328;  Mr.  Bu  ler  on  314  341,  Mr.  Crittenden  291, 
292,361;  J.  {person  Davis  291;  Vfr  Calhoun  1291;  his 
speech  316;  Mr.  Clayton  314  360-1;  Mr.  Pearee  315; 
his  speech  346;  Mr  Badger,  Foote.  Dix  342;  Mr.  Phelps’ 
313;  Mr.  Do  os.  Mr.  Douglass  358;  proceedings  on 
409;  Mr.  Bell  359-9;  Mr  Bu  l.r’s  substitute  366;  M'  ssr-u 
Hunter,  Miller,  Underwood,  Niles.  Turney.  Breese  373; 
Messrs.  Breese,  Upham.  Rusk.  Green,  Mason  388 

Territories — ordina-.ee  ol  1787  of  die  Northwestern 
12;  ;he  Ml  nesota  134;  resolution  of  legislature  of  Mis- 
aouri  that  Minnesota  be  authorized  to  form  constitu- 
tion and  be  admitted  as  a state  358 

—relative  to  additional,  to  the  Union.  VVilinot  proviso, 
Corwin’s  speech,  Ohio  resolutions  44;  the  Wash  Unin:;, 
Mr  Buchanan,  Charleston  Mercury,  Albany  Argus  35; 
Buffalo  Courier,  Angelica  Reporter,  N.  H.  Patriot  46; 
Richmond  Whig  Balt.  American.  Union,  N.  York  Eve. 
Post  47;  N.  York  whig  convention  71;  Mas  aciiusetis 
do  84;  N.  York  democratic  convention  87;  Balt.  Ameri. 
113;  senaior  Dickinson's|  lesolutions  241 ; Mr  Calhoun’s 
ti>:  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  gov  Smith,  of  Va  290;  M.  ssrs. 
Dickinson,  Yulee,  Hale  325;  Texas  resolutions  359;  Mr: 
Bagbi’s  resolutions 242;  Mr.  Baldwin’s  do  359;  resolu 
tions  of  legislature  N.  York  373;  the  democratic  (old 
hunker)  New  York  state  cenvention  on  391;  Mr.  Dallas 
senators  Dickinson  & Dix,  and  Mr.  Maclay’s  letters 
392;  ‘the  platform  of  the  south 

Texas— assumption  ol  state  debt  considered  33;  suit 
against  U.  S.  for  payment  ot  officers  of  the  navy  of  1 13; 
population,  emigrants  from  Mexico, drought,  J.  Vauzant 
obituary,  electioneering,  Germans  144;  Indian  boundary 
M7;  election  224;  claim  to  the  Del  Norte  examined  by 
Albert  Gailatin  236;  interesting  case  in  court  258;  gen 
Houston  re  elected  U.  States  senator  306.  338;  legislature 
meet,  elections  returns,  finances,  resolution  reiaiive  to 
conquered  territory  proposed  339;  g.)v  Wood's  inaugural, 
com  Moore’s  claims  allowed,  capt  Sutton’s  company 
339;  Indian  war  372;  memorial  for  pa-vmeni  ol  volun- 
teers under  col  Curds’  requisition  360,  U.  States  district 
court  bill  reported  342;  rangers  in  Mexico  115;  and 
Mexican  Indiana  295—6,  bill  for  pnyme  t for  ranger!*’ 
horses  390;  bill  to  eX'end  th-  bounuaries  of  411) 

—History  of  annexation  of- gen  Houston’s  letter  11  ex- 


importations 133;  ice  trade  134;  flaxseed  Or  linseed, 
champagne,  herrings,  peaches.  Milwaukie  wheat  mar- 
ket. Michigan  s aves,  line  of  British  s'eamcr*  to  the 
Gulf,  Sandwich  I-lamls,  Albania,  Jamaica  tariff  131; 
Pennsylvania  coal  135;  operations  of  tariff  of  1846  145; 
remarks  thereon,  balance  of  trade  146;  hog,  heef,  provi- 
sions, coal,  Caoutchouc  trade,  free  trade  congress  at 
Brussell  159;  hanks  at  N.  York,  specie  160,-  wool  179; 
commercial  regulation  with  Urugua209;  with  Brazil  210; 
trade  between  the  U-  Slates  & G.  Britain,  import  of  cot- 
tons, woollens  & linens,  British  manufactures,  table  of 
imports  and  exports,  of  bullion  for  25  years,  cotton  crop 
212,  cotton  statistic-",  Indian  corn  crop  and  vearly 
exports  of  specie  213;  trade  of  Boston,  business, 
money,  specia,  trade  of  hit  Louis  272;  wheat  and  flour 
at  Hudson  for  19  years  258;  N.  Orleans  and  Hudson 
trade  compared,  boots,  shoes  &.  leather  298;  financial 
crisis,  specie  shipped  to  Europe,  Peon,  public  works, 
French  agu.  relative  to  protests,  comment  al  navigation 
U.  Sta  es,  oil,  tobacco,  decimal  coinage  297;  trade  of 
Milwaukie.  of  lakes  & western  rivets  298;  Biitish  trade 
with  Mexico,  copper  tra.ie  of  the  lakes,  table  of  com- 
merce of  th.  U States,  from  1790  to  1847,  coffee  trade 
Torn  1821  to  i 846  299;  wool,  N-  York  canal  trad.  307; 
Orin  oco  steam  navigation  company  320;  seamen,  btead- 
s tiffs  exported,  imports  at  N-  York,  Baltimore  statistics 
of,  tobacco  & flour  inspections,  tonnage.  Tide  Water 
canal  trade,  banks  355;  Boston  statistics  of,  arrivals, 
tonnage,  seamen,  impor  s & exports,  flour,  coal  &c  356; 
commercial  marine,  arrivals  and  &c  in  United  States, 
ship  building  in  Maine,  New  York  statistics  of  356; 
Philadelphia  statistics  of  16;  internal  commerce,  Aix-la- 
Cliapelle,  exports  of  Indian  corn  each  of  last  50  years, 
whale  shipping,  gold  and  silver  mines  373;  enquiry  as  to 
the  tobacco  trade  388;  bill  relative  to  reciprocity  of,  -ith 
Canada  260 

Travelling,  history  of.  U-  States  2 

Treaties , with  Chippewa  and  Pillager  Indians  134; 
ith  foreign  powers,  nuticed  231-2;  project  of  a,  received 
from  Mexico  385;  remarks  thereon  40J;  communicated 
to  senaie,  proceedings  409  remarks  on  416 

Treasury  U.  S..  receipis.  expenditures  and  es'itnat.  s 


president  Tyler’s  letter  31;  J C.  Spencer's  leuer  69;  J, 
Keily’s  letter  147;  Albert  Gallatin  on  325;  ex-president 
Jones’  letters  2S0.  305,  30S 

Thunks,  to  nffi  277.  373,  33S  Thanksgiving  day  144 
Thermo  electrical  apparatus  “ 7g 

Thomas,  gov.,  inaugural  304 

Thompson,  gen  IV.',  speech  on  Wilmot  proviso  135 
Thompson.  Mr  rep  J , 160;  nbitua.  senator  Speight  243 
Thompson , Mr  rep..  Pa.  Mr.  Wilmot  376-7 

Thompson,  Mr  rep.,  la.  war  with  Mexico  261;  on  pre- 
sident’s in  ssag-  344;  motion  to  rescind  389 

Thornton,  capt  S.  B.,  obit.  73;  light  artillery  152 
Three  million  bill,  senator  Berrien’s  amendment,  yeas 
Bnd  nays  125 

Tilton,  I lent,  item  174  Tide  Water  Canal  trade  355 
Tobacco,  Baltimore  inspection  133;  trade  297;  crop 
369;  letter  274;  inquiry  as  to  the  trade  388 

Tibasco,  i liken  372  Torrejon  gen,  83;  captured  373 
Towson,  gen,  detailed  lor  court  of  inquiry  322 

Tonnage  Baltimore  355;  Boston  356;  measure  372 

Tompkins  Daniel,  tomb  3 

Toombs.  Mr  rep.,  res.  Mex.  war  261;  presid.  reply  316 
• »*de  and  Commerce— a German  port  10;  British  ta- 
riff,  impending  financial  and  commercial  crisis  in  Eng. 
18  19;  condition  of  their  affairs,  failures,  money  market, 
America  , slocks  60;  avalanche  of  breadstuff’s  at  Liver’ 
po  .1,  reniarks  80;  more  failures  81;  intelligence  from 
thence,  effects  on  our  markets  134;  crisis  in  Ergland 
161-2-3,  193-4-5;  government  paper  currency  measure 
urged,  ‘anti-guld  currency  league’  157;  ‘principles  of 
money  currency,’ severe  pressure  158;  increase  of  failures 
161-2-3,  297;  heavy  shipments  of  specie  to  Europe, 
B'iiieli  meihod  to  obtain  ihe  specie  we  send  to  Mexico 
297;  free  trade  operating  in  England  298 

— -U.  States  custom  house  receipts  19,  82;  table  of  prices 
U.  Slates  and  W.  Indias,  naval  contracts,  table  of  im- 
ports  & exports  of  breadstuff's,  exchanges  61;  commerce 
ot  the  west,  of  N..  Orleans,  crops  of  sugar,  cotton,  rice, 
corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  hemp,  tobacc  . See  62;  trade  of 
Baltimore,  French  loan,  cotton  statistics  80;  N.  York 
C8\u?  d™  -i’  breadstuff's,  regulation  of  trade 

with  Brazil  112;  bills  of  exchange  es  currency,  Balti. 


as  noticed  in  president’s  message  232;  annual  report  of 
sec.  241  — [see  sec.  treasury]— A.  Stewart’s  remarks  371 
Treasury  notes , outstan  ing  82,  145,  192,  209,  35.1; 
prices  128,251;  sec.  of  treasury  on  260;  his  plan  320, 
Albert  Gallatin  on  382;  counterfeits  322;  protested  385 
Tripoli.  Arab  revolt  321 , relations  • lih  232 

Trxst,  Mr.,  item  respecting  82;  neg  tiatio  s 90;  Union 
on,  his  instructions  97;  official  correspondence  with 
Mexican  government  109.  213;  rumors  of  a treaty  337, 
352;  tali  for  correspond:  nee  314,  373;  communicated 
358;  letter  to  sec.  state  384;  project  f -r  a treaty  of  peace 
negotiated  by,  received  al  YVashington  385;  rumors  re- 
iaiive to,  having  negoiiaied,  and  of  orders  sent  to  have 
him  arrested  and  sent  home  for  trial  385 

Tunis — abolition  of  slavery,  circular  of  the  Bey  100 
Turkey— SO;  Koordistan  affair  108;  cultivation  of 
cotton  122;  relations  with  232;  bill  rela.  to  treaty  with  359 
Turney,  senaior,  ten  regiment  tiill  373 

Turner,  Mr  rep.,  land  bill  343;  resoluiion  for  annexing 
New  Mexico  and  California  343;  reports  bill  therefor  360 
Tuscany,  popular  movement,  decree  oi  grand  duke  100 
Twiggs,  gen,  ‘Cerro  Gordo  division  73;  official  report 
ai  Mex.  206;  reaches  V.  Cruz  304;  letter  352;  toast  357 
Twiggs,  major,  obituary  130;  letter  to  his  mourning 
mother  ; 14 ; petition  of  widow  358 

Tyler,  ex-president,  letter  on  annexation  31 

Underwood,  senator,  ten  reg.  bill  373;  Coloni.  soe.  388 
University  of  Virginia,  history  of  12 

United  Stales,  mission  of,  by  Albert  Gallatin  233 
United  States  observatory,  report  267 

United  Slates  Jaith,  call  as  to  lord  Palmerston  speech 
on,  proposed  292 

United  Stales  district  courts,  bill  for  on  additional  242, 
inquiry  us  to  salary,  in  Florida  ib— [see  supreme  court] 
Uruguay,  commercial  regulations  309 

Upham,  senator,  ten  regiment  bill  388 

V 

Valencia,  gen,  proclamation  92 

Van  Buren,  ex-presi.,  renominated  171;  his  letter  ib 
Van  Buren,  John,  1 12;  nis  speech  144 

Vandyke,  Mr  rep.,  reso.  war  with  Mexico  261 

Vera  Cruz,  col  Miles  in  command,  communication 
with  Puebla  1 ; passengers  order  34;  in  its  paliny  days 
77;  sec,  "f  war  on  taking  243-4 

Valtemare,  Mona.,  44; — [see  International  exchanges ] 
Ventilation,  bill  to  purchase  a patent  right  prs.  z60 
Veto  message,  river  and  harbor  bill  261;  debate  on  re- 
ferring it  143 

Vice  president,  no  ice  of  absence  358;  return  373 
Vice  president  pro  tern,  Mr.  Atchison  chosen  353 
Vice  presidency  1848,  gm  D -arborn  nominated  79;  A. 
Lawrenee,  Andiew  Stewart,  Edw.  Bates  369 

Vinton,  Mr  rep.,  standing  committee  227,  261;  presi 
dem’s  veto,  internal  commerce  reso.  242;  loan  bill  343, 
359,  377;  ‘Union’ on  370;  item  360:  last  speech  on  loan 
hill  389;  J.  Q.  Adams’  obituary  404 

Venable,  Mr  rep  , on  president’s  message  315 

Virginia — Western  Va  Land  Co.  71;  officers  killed 
and  wounded  in  Mexico  !30;  engineer  144;  proceedings 
whig  members  legislature  on  presidency  277;  FredricRs- 
burg  cotton  factory  283;  meeting  on  the  presidency  339 
Vermont — elections  48,  128;  gov  Eaton’s  message, 
whig  state  convention  148 

Volcano , in  Ihe  Pacific  64;  in  Georgia  176 

Volunteers — Illinois  43;  .4.  Carolina  53;  additional 
regiments  en  route  82;  the  N.  York  California  .66;  Ala- 
bama proclamation  for  180;  N York,  official  report  222; 
2d  reyt.  Penn.  241,  the  50,000  questiou  144;  sec.  war’s 


statement  243;  his  recommendations  ond  notice  of  ope- 
rations 247;  claims  of  states  for  organizing,  respecting 
clothing  i6;  call  for  report  of  number  called  out,  dis- 
charged, killed  and  wounded  deaths  &c  260,  bi'l  for 
additional  regiments  <Xtc,  reported  277;  hill  pnsBed  for 
providing  quarter*  <Stc  for,  at  N.  Orleans  342;  hill  to  pro- 
vide clothing  &.«,  passed,  343;  Texan  f claim  lor  pay 
for  (hose  called  out  by  Curtis’  requisition  36‘);  bill 
specting  the  regiment  of  Michigai  , of  Missouri  410 
W 

Walker,  R.  J.. — [see  sec.  treasury] — le'ter  392 

Walker,  capi  S H , of  Texan  rangers,  Mexicans  shot 
hv  40;  killed  ui  Huamautla  176;  aecounls  of  the  uffair 
131,  195,340;  his  remains  192  Warehouse  system  262 
War,  cost  of  the,  France  and  Algiers  ‘ 48 

‘ War  expenses,1  by  Albert  Gallatin  380 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

N.  York  Courier  and  Tribune,  as  to  the  course  for 
the  whigs  relative  to  ihe  20-1;  relative  to  European  in- 
terference in  33;  whig  convention  of  New  York  on  71; 
Dani-  I Webster  on  the  104;  senator  Berrien  on  124: 
funds  required  tor  the  123;  c .mmunic  :tmn  Natur  al 
Intelligencer  o 141;  examule  of  expenditure  in  the  147; 
re  olntion  of  whLs  ot  N.  Hampshire,  whig  stale  conv. 
Vermont.gov  Eaton’s  message  148;  resolutions  of  sy-  od 
new  school  Pre  byieriane  on  the  151;  practical  view  of 
war  t'6;  Henry  Clay’s  reso,  at  Lexington  189;  his  speech 
197;  tariff' of  duties  &c  imposed  on  Mexico  209;  presi- 
dent’s  P.  Ill’s  annual  message,  on  cause  and  progress  of 
•lie  war  228;  his  overtures  for  peace,  ind  tunny  demand- 
ed, importance  to  U.  Slates  of  New  M ’xicoj  and  Cali- 
fornia 229;  should  never  be  relinquished,  a diiional  in- 
deniniiy  required,  objections  to  falling  bai  k to  a line, 
conquest  as  mi  object  disavowed.  Mexicans  may  have 
mi- taken  our  forebearai.ee  229,  230;  must  now  be  made 


i"  feel  231;  measures  recommenced,  exactions,  gran's 
lor  additional  regulars  and  volunteers  a.-ked  for  without 
delay  231 

—See.  of  war’s  annual  report,  and  review  of  oampoign 
243;  hie  recommendations  as  to  future  operations,  hold- 
ing what  we  have  and  progressing  to  occupy  further  240 
forces  require::  for  Ins  purpose  ib]  twenty  thousand  ad- 
ditional men  required  347 

— Sec.  ot  the  treasury’s  annual  report,  recommendations 
for  exactions  from  Mexico  249 

— Albert  Gallalin  on  ihe  235:  terms  of  peace  sugre>ted 
239;  Mr.  Calhoun’s  resolutions  against  conquest  241;  of. 
ficial  order  for  levying  contributions  256;  Mr.  Holmes, 
for  peace  and  free  trade  w ith  242;  Mr.  Lincoln’s  cali  for 
information  respecting  the  first  blood  261;  Mr.  Richard- 
son’s resolution  in  favor  of  the  260;  Mr  Stephen’s  rso 
Mr  Bolts’  substitute  thereby  260;  Mr.  Thompson  of  la* 
resolution,  Mr.  Toombs’,  Mr.  Vandyke’s  ib;  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s remarks  on  the  272;  gov  Smith  of  Va.,  ine-suge 
on  acquisition  of  territory  290;  lesolutions  of  war  meet- 
ing ai  Philadelphia  291;  Mr.  Dickey’s  reso.  deprecating 
the,  Mr.  Hampton's  reso.  for  admitting  Mexican  territo- 
ry into  the  Union,  Mr.  Evans’  reso..  Mr.  Houston’s,  pro- 
ceedings on  it,  Mr.  Henley’s  a mendmeni.  Mr.  Ashmun’a 

amendment  declaring  the  war  unnee:  ssardy  and  ij  1 1 

constitutionally  begun  by  ihe  president  United  Suites’ 
adopted,  yeas  and  nays  292;  remarks  306;  laole  bat- 
tle* lought  &c  312;  forces  in  the  field  313;  gov  Boggs’ 
message  on  334;  ‘manifest  destiny'  doctrines  ib;  what 
is  to  be  done  with  Mexico?  335;  8th  January  supper  at 
YVashington  336;  reso.  whig  state  convention  Iowa  de- 
precating 338;  memorial  for  terminating  the  342;  call 
for  information  respecting  gen  Scon’s  general  order  no. 
376  342;  president’-:  reply  358;  Charleston  Mercury  on 
relations  with  354;  judge  Mr  Lean’s  letter  ib:  call  fordo- 
ties  aud  taxes  levied  on  343,  358;  reply  received  376; 
reply  to  call  for  Mr  Trial’s  correspondence  359;  Mr. 
Meade’s  reso,  against  annexing  360;  gen  Cass’ slat  ment 
ut  forces  i6;  Washington  Union  on  ‘pretences,’  laxation, 
supplies  &c  370-1  ; call  for  papers  reiaiive  to  negoiia  tions 
373;  Mr.  Botts’ call  for  do  ib;  Aider  Gallatin  on  war. 
expenses  380;  on  means  of  obtain  ng  fund-  for  382-3! 
on  ihe  objects  of  ttie  war  ib;  on  withholding  supplies  ib’ 
president’s  reply  to  call  for  Mr.  Triads  negotiations  384; 
proposed  boundary  line  ib;  project  of  a treaty  of  peace 
r’jJ(§<’tia ted  by  Mr.  Trist  received  at  YVashington  385; 
Mx.  Strohm’s  rest>.  3^9;  Mr.  Palfrey’s  reso  to  terliiinafg 
the  war  390;  N.  York  democratic  (old  hunker)  conven- 
tion, on  the  wai  391;  Mr.  Dallas,  secretary  YValker,  .se- 
nators Dix  and  Dickinson  and  Hoo  Mr.  Maclay’s  let- 
ters 392;  president’s  reply  to  call  as  to  auth:  -ity  for  levy- 
ing contributions  on  Mexico  395;  line  of  Sierra  Madre 
400;  gen  Lane’s  expeuniou  in  ptirauii  of  Santa  Anna 
407 ; Orizaba  occupied,  description,  revolt  at  La  Paz  409; 
items,  peace  announced  at  Quereiaro  409;  Mr.  Marsh’s 
speech  410;  Mr.  Rheit’s  speech  413 

‘army  of  the  north  or  west.’ 

Arrival  of  gen  Kearny  and  col  Fremont  5;  move- 
ment of  troops  &c  6;  bailleofSan  Angel  17;  operations 
al  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua  41;  i:em  from  California 
122;  wretched  siate  ol  affairs  at  Santa  Fe,  gen  Price  155; 
sec.  of  war  on  the,  campaign  of  345 

‘army  of  the  centre- * 

Sec.  of  war  s repoit  on  operations  of  the  245 

‘army  of  occupation.' 

Affairs  on  ti  e Rio  Grande,  halting  (he  train  of  sup- 
plies. all  idea  ot  advancing  on  Sau  Luis  abandoned, 
capt  Baylor’s  affair  with  guerrillas  5,  41;  pariizan  war- 
lare  6,  item  17;  remarks  on  the  operations  of  the,  orders 
for  two  brigades  of,  to  embark  for  Vera  Cruz  to  reinforce 
gen  Scott,  disposition  of  remaining  forces  40-1;  deaih  of 
gen  Hopping  ib;  manifesto  of  Santa  Anna  42;  train  at- 
tacked, capt  Lamar’s  expedition,  items  from  gen  Wool's 
com.,  N.  Carolina  regiment  59;  col  Tibbatts’  procLtna- 
lion  122;  rumor  of  Orrea  advancing  towards  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  of  gen  Taylor  visiting  the  Uwtod  States, 


INDEX 


iii 


b t'.i  discredited  by  die  Union  129;  army  quiet  and 
healthy  160;  yen  Taylor’s  visit  177;  heat  Singletary  176; 
i ispection  200;  Canales,  cvpi  Taylor’s  rangers,  squire 
Coliins,  Add  cks,  gen  Wool’s  interpreter,  trial  of  Mexi. 
prisoners  213  forces  213;  details,  affair  with  guerrillas, 

I iriians  &c  295-6;  general  Wool’s  orders  on  tak- 
ing command,  ills  start  305;  specie  seized  for  duties,  items 
311,  guerrilla  affairs,  attempt  to  assassinate  cap'  Bragg, 

In  ian  war  on  the  Texan  frontier  372;  resolu.  of  thank-’ 
to  gen  Taylor  and  officers  and  men,  adopted  373 

'ARMY  OF  INVASION.’ 

Call  for  additional  firces,  col  Miles  in  command  at 
V.  Cruz,  movements  of  troops,  of  volunteers,  line  com. 
V.  Cruz  to  Puebla  1 ; gen  Patterson  2;  Paredps4.  5;  cu! 
Wilson  obit.,  movements  of  troops  4;  rnaj  Lally  and 
guerrillas  5;  col  De  Russey’s  regt.  io,  17;  anxiety  of  the 
public,  of  San  Angel,  Mexico  invested,  armistice  pro- 
posed,-maj  Lully’s  train  reaches  Jalapa,  capt  Wells’  de- 
tachment attacked  17;  victories,  Union’s  remarks  on 
otders,  death  of  Alberto,  guerrillas,  captain  Well", 
major  Lally  and  captain  Besaneon’s  affair  &c  3 4—5; 
advance  of  general  Scott  on  Mexico,  battles  of  Con- 
treras & Cherubusco  36-8;  armistice  33;  articles  thereof 
and  ratification  39;  correspondence  leading  to  it  40; 
list  ol  killed  and  wounded,  prominciamento  lieut  Hen- 
derson’s detachment,  Mexican  account  of  the  battles  41 ; 
Dr.  Cooper  and  the  dragoons,  letter  from  gen  Pillow, 
comments  by  R W.  Oakes,  revenue  derived  from  tariff 
on  Mexico  49;  editorial,  British  couiier  from  Mexico 
proceeds  through  U-  States  to  London,  our  government 
without  despatches,  rumors  of  peace,  negotiations  gen 
Valencia,  Alvarez,  Sodas,  Torreion  53;  detail  of  general 
Sc-.ti’s  march  horn  Puebla  to  Mexico,  movements  prior 
to  tiie  battles  5i;  lett<  r detailing  operations  and  battles 
55;  ‘Mustang’s’  account  of  the  battles  56-7;  failure  of 
negotiations  for  peace,  Scott  accuses  Santa  Anna,  and 
he  accuses  Scott  of  violating  the  armistice,  hostilities  re- 
commenced, a battle  ensues.  contradictory  accounts  of 
its  result,  reir.  forcements  reach  Vera  Cruz,  remarks  re- 
lative io  despatches,  to  both  armistices,  report  of  a severe 
battle  being  fa  ugh  t anJ  part  of  the  capital  being  in  posses 
eion  of  Scoti  65;  gen  Shields,  and  col  Dickinson’s  re- 
ports, battle  of  Contreras  71 ; officers  noticed  73;  letter 
from  gen  Pierce  74;  from  an  officer  75;  another  76;  Ha- 
vana accounts — iorces  under  Scott  76;  Dr.  Cooper,  Lt. 
Henderson— capt  Besancun’s  company — deficiency  of 
transports— -items— Paredes— gen  Lane— colonel  Childs’ 
command. in  jeopardy,  Lally’s  train  advances  from  Ja- 
lapa,  sergeaiw  Re.iley  the  deserter,  Mexican  account  of 
the  battle  of  Molino  oel  Rey  83;  and  of  subsequent 
events 89;  reports  of  gen  Scott  having  entered  the  capi- 
tal, coi  Harney’s  dragoons,  Chapultepec  taken,  battle 
of  Mill  del  Rey,  city  bombarded,  obstinate  resistance, 
entrance  of  the  Americans,  Mexican  forces  evacuate 
89;  description  of  Chapultepec,  negotiations  (during  the 
armistice,)  Mr.  Trial’s  project  of  treaty,  instructions  to 
Mexican  commissioners,  subsequent  instructions,  Mexi 
can  terms  91;  Valencia’s  proclamation  as  governor  of 
the  city  92;  protest  of  Mexicans  against  any  treaty  made 
under  the  guns  ol  invaders,  proclamation  of  the  govern- 
ors of  the  states  of  Mexico,  and  Puebla  same  effect  92; 
Wash.  Union  on  Mr.  Trist’s  instructions  97;  anxiety 
for  further  intelligence  from  the  army,  innumerable  ru- 
mors &c,  circular  issued  by  Alcona  after  evacuating 
the  capital,  report  relative  to  officers  said  to  have  been 
killed  and  wounded,  col  McIntosh’s  offi  report,  battles 
Contreras  and  Cherubusco  101;  gen  Scott’s  offi.  report 
102;  Mex  gen  Salas’ offi.  do  ib;  rumors  of  gen  Scott 
having  been  attacked  in  the  capital,  gen  Lane  leaves  V. 
Cruz  with  train  for  Mexico,  attacked  and  stopped  at  Na 
tioual  bridge  ib;  maj  Lally’s  offi.  report  Irom  Jalapa,  the 
line  of  comtnunicauoti,  Mexicans  taka  Puebla,  Santa 
Anna’s  address  on  restoring  hostilities,  tone  of  the  Max. 
press  103;  offi.  corres.  relative  to  the  terms  proposed  by 
Mr.  Tri.-t  &c  109;  forces  under  peri  Scott  113,  plan  of 
the  war  (from  Union,)  letter  to  mother  of  lieut  Twiggs 
114;  letter  from  Balt,  battalion,  operations  of  Texan  ran- 
gers 115;  offi.  killed  & wounded  execu.  deser.  of  Scott’s 
ge.n.  orders  on  occ.u.  the  capital,  W.  Union’s  account  & 
compliment  118;  battle  of  Mill  del  Rey,  Chapultep  ic  & 
capture  ol  the  city,  (from  N.  O.  D.lta)  119;  number  ol 
shot  and  shells  fired,  letters  from  V Cruz,  troops  arrive, 
Union’s  statement  of  forces  under  Scott  121);  official 
statement  do  130;  Kendall’s  account  battle  Mill  del  Rey 
120;  entrance  and  conflict  in  the  city  120-1;  no  despatches 
yet  from  Scott,  supposed  to  have  been  intercepted'  rept. 
that  Urrea  is  proceeding  to  the  Rio  Grande  with  20,000 
men  129;  col  Martin  Scott  130;  movements  on  the  city 
of  Mexico,  (N.  O.  Cour.)  136;  an  officer’s  account  137; 
march  from  Puebla,  battles  of  Contreras  and  Cherubus- 
co, (N.  Y.  Cou.)  138;  geu  Bravo,  gen  Scott  proclaims 
martial  law,  geu  Quitman’s  orders,  gen  Scott’s  orders  of 
22d  Sept.,  Mexican  expose  of  Santa  Anna’s  views  140; 
list  of  killed  and  wounded  142-3;  Santa  Anna  summ  >. 
col  Childs  to  surrender  at  Puebla,  is  deserted  by  his  for- 
ces, Mexicans  fortified  at  National  Bridge  141;  protest 
of  'he  city  council  of  Mexico  150;  Scott’s  general  order 
no.  287,  declaring  martial  law  151;  Mass  regt.  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Santa  Anna’s  hacienda  burnt,  gen  Lane  advances, 
lieut  Morris,  capt  White,  Thornton’s  light  art.,  court  of 
inquiry  (Wells,)  gen  Patterson  and  the  guerrillas,  orders 
for  opening  line  of  communication  152;  Mexican  offic. 
on  termination  of  armistice,  Alcona,  Urrea  &c,  Mexican 
p ess  thereon,  gov  oi  Tamaulipas’  proela.,  Santa  Anna's 
summons  to  col  Childs,  reply,  the  siege,  S Anna  deser- 
ted by  his  troops  153;  guerrilla  warfare,  character  the 
war  assumes,  incidents  on  the  route  154;  reinforcements 
165;  ‘what  is  to  be  done  with  Mex  eo?  her  voice  is  still 
for  war!,’  subjugation  contemplated,  heavy  northers, 
yellow  fever,  operations  gen  Lane’s  division,  S.  Anna, 
Hays’  rangers  160;  operations  and  incident,  affairs  at 


Huamantla  and  death  of  capt  Walker  176,  192,  195;  gen 
Scott’s  despatches  reach  Washington,  Union’s  notice  ol 
them  177;  skirmish  at  the  National  Bridge,  incidents  & 
actors  in  the  campaign  180;  Scott’s  force  at  Mexico,  his 
official  report,  battles  of  Contreras  and  Cherubusco  181; 
of  subsequent  operations  182;  of  battle  of  Mill  del  Rey, 
of  taking  of  the  city  184,  gen  Pillow’s  offi.  rept.  186;  gen 
Worth’s  offi.  rept.  188;  conflicts  on  the  route  from  Mexi- 
co to  Vera  Cruz,  remarks  on  Santa  Anna’s  destiny,  his 
whereabouts,  gen  Patterson’s  train,  congress  at  Quereta- 
ro,  Paredes  192;  siege  of  Puebla  195;  gen  Twiggs’  offi. 
rept.  battles  of  Contreras  and  Cherubusco  200;  general 
Quitman’s  rept.  gen  Shields’  201;  col  Harney’s,  gen 
Smith’s  202;  gen  Quitman’s  report  of  taking  the  capital 
204;  gen  Twiggs’  rep.,  maj  Sumner’s  rep.  206.  207;  cap 
Unger’s  rep.  207;  col  Riley’s  rep.  ib;  tariff  of  dunes  im- 
posed on  Mexico  209;  arrival  of  officers,  train  arrives  at 
Mexico,  documents  from  Santa  Anna,  congress  assem- 
ble at  Queretaro,  the  presidency,  position  of  the  several 
corps  of  troops,  publications  of  senor  Otero,  revolution 
at  Guadalajara,  Paredes’  pronuneiamento,  war  spirit 
unalhyed,  gen  Rea,  Leonard  the  teamster  executed 
213;  council  of  war  at  Puebla,  Mr.  Trist,  gen  Scott  and 
the  ‘three  million,’  ‘revelling  in  the  halls  of  the  Monte- 
zumas,’  parties  in  Mexico  214;  S.  Arina’s  manifesto  to 
the  Mexican  nation  215;  his  decree  that  Herrera  and 
Bravo  should  exercise  executive  pow  er  in  case  ol  his  fall, 
Rosa  orders  Santa  Anna  to  trial,  and  dives  s him  of 
command  2)6;  manifesto  of  Paredes  ib;  S.  Anna’s  fare- 
well address,  items,  Mexican  force  in  the  field,  affairs  in 
the  capital  217;  col  Burnham’s  offi.  rep.  (N.  Y.  vol-,)  gen 
Lane’s  report,  Puebla,  do  battle  Huamantla  222;  do  bat- 
tle of  Athxco  223;  Pu.  volun.  240;  president’s  annual 
message  advising  rigid  prosecution  of  the  war,  urging 
for  additional  regulars  and  volunteers  231;  sec.  war’s 
statement  of  aggregate  forces  employed  in  the,  and  re- 
view of  the  system  and  operations  of  the  campaign  243; 
bis  recommendations  for  ns  further  prosecution  246;  for 
ces  required  therefor  247,  see.  of  treasury  recommends 
exactions  from  Mexico  249;  official  orders  for  levying 
military  contributions  256;  Anaya  elected  provis.  presi- 
dent, bis  cabinet,  Santa  Anna’s  pronuneiamento,  arrest 
of  gen  Pillow,  gen  Worth,  & col  Duncan,  gen  Patter- 
son’s train  leaves  Jalapa,  execution  of  the  Ameri.  team- 
ster and  two  guerrilla  officers  272-6;  Otero’s  proposition 
rejected, jP-  M.  Daley,  British  charge  arrives,  guerrilla 
affairs  272;  intelligence  front  the  army  &c,  proceedings 
at  Queretaro,  Bustantente  nominated  chief  ol  the  army, 
Santa  Anna’s  party,  Mazatlan  taken,  demonstration  on 
Guayrnas,  British  minister  protests  against  duties  being 
levied  on  British  subjects,  gen  Scott  announces  that  the 
army  will  raise  supplies  from  the  Mexicans,  his  general 
order  no  357,  relative  to  train  for  Vera  Cruz,  no  353, 
levying  Contributions,  no  349,  respecting  newspaper 
publications,  general  orders  no  3.  of  the  war  depart.,  let- 
ter alluded  to,  col  Duncan’s  letter  278;  gen  Scott’s  order 
no.  329,  court  of  inquiry,  (general  Worth,)  procee- 
dings and  report  of  the  court  279;  president  Anaya’s 
inaugural  279;  gen  Patterson  reaches  Mexico  with  rein- 
forcements of  6000  men  289,  304;  gen  Twiggs  leaves 
with  train  for  Vera  Cruz,  gen  Butler  with  a train  leaves 
Jalapa,  items,  gen  Scott’s  orders  relative  to  guerrillas  & 
Mexican  highways,  money  discovered,  senor  Rosa’s  pro- 
test against  seizing  church  property,  gen  Smith’s  orders 
in  reply  280;  gen  Scott  & the  archbishop  288;  col  Hughes’ 
proclamation,  capture  of  Guayrnas,  Mexican  project  ol 
a law  relative  to  prisoners,  visit  to  the  pyramid  ot  Cbo- 
lula  296;  Domingo  and  his  Americo-Mexican  rangers, 
operations  ot  British  capitalists  in  Mexico  297;  gen 
Twiggs  and  (rain  reach  Vera  Cruz,  col  Bankhead,  col 
Wilson,  lieut  Ridgely  killed,  congress  at^  Qiueretaro, 
commissioners  to  treat  for  peace,  lieut  O’Sullivan,  gen 
Pierce,  gen  Lane,  letter  from  Mexico,  railroad  project, 
maj  Garland  304;  gen  Scott’s  orders,  col  Miles’  train, 
Queretaro  congress,  lieut  McDonald,  items  3<)5;  court  ot 
inquiry  ordered  on  gen  Scott  &c  322;  another  publica- 
tion from  col  Duncan,  sec.  navy’s  official  orders  and  pass 
for  Santa  Anna,  com  Conner’s  reply  323;  gen  Scott’s 
order  no.  376,  for  further  conquests,  debate  in  U.  States 
senate  relative  thereto  324;  col  Miles  leaves  Vera  Cruz 
with  a train,  gen  Marshall,  J.  Reynolds  hung,  guerrillas 
under  Mijares  defeated,  affair  at  Cholula,  American 
prisoners  sent  for  exchange,  col  Childs’  reply  324;  gen 
Worth  discharged  from  arrest,  gen  Scott  suspended  and 
court  of  inquiry  ordered,  rumors  relative  to  a treaty  with 
Mr  T rist  337-8;  a Mexican  letter  339;  comments  thereon 
340;  proceedings  at  Queretaro,  a guerrilla  affair,  attack 
upon  lieut  Walker’s  detachment,  rear  of  col  Miles’ train, 
their  Joss,  operations  on  the  route,  gen  Scott’s  orders  no. 
395,  levying  contributions  on  Mexican  states  ib;  orders 
licensing  gaming  houses  &c  341;  rumors  ol  Mr.  Trist 
having  sent  project  of  a treaty  to  Washington  352;  items 
from  the  army  and  city  of  Mexico  &c  ib;  order  no.  373, 
reorganizing  thQdivision,  order  respecting  licenses,  order 
no.  3,  train  from  Mexico,  lieut  McDonald,  attacked, 
surgeon  Suter  obit.,  dinner  to  col  Miles,  gen  Twiggs’ 
toast,  Padre  Jarauta  and  col  Withers,  Real  del  Monte, 
affairs  in  California  357;  gen  Scott’s  official  suggestions 
us  to  future  operations  358;  gen  Cadwaliader’s  march  to 
Toluca,  insurrection  at  Mexico  detected,  disease,,  an 
affair  in  California,  rumor  oi  negotiations,  gen  Valencia 
and  cols  Torrejon  and  Minun  captured  372;  resolution 
of  thanks  to  gen  Scott,  offi.  and  men,  passed  373,  tiains 
Irom  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  385;  rumor  relative  to  peace, 
Mr.  Freaner  bearer  of  the  project  of  a treaty,  arrives  ib, 
operations  at  Mexico,  orders  no.  14  and  15,  conspiracy 
detected,  and  consequent  orders  386;  col  McClelland, 
gen  Lane  moving  on  Orizaba,  col  Hays’  pursuit  of  Ja- 
rauta, gen  Cadwallader,  ‘the  rents,’  Orizaba  taken, 
train  arrives  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Mexico,  Pena  y Pena 
suceeeds  to  executive  power,  items,  rumors  relative  to 


peace,  Anaya’s  proclamation,  conspiracy  at  Puebla,  re- 
gulations at  Tampico,  congress  at  Queretaro,  capture  of 
Torrejon,  extracts  from  Mexican  journals,  col  Childs’ 
proclamation  387;  remarks  on  the  treaty  401 

Washington,  gen  Geo.,  farewell  address  quoted  by  the, 
president  232;  will.  Mount  Vernon  129;  marble  bust 388 
Washington  National? Monument,  plan  of  69;  resolu. 
tiori  authorizing  its  erection  on  public  ground  241 

Washington  monument,  atN.  York,  ceremony  of  lay- 
ing the  corner  stone  129 

Washington  City,  order  rela.  free  colored  people  146 
Weather,  equinoxial  80;  storm  96;  Indian  summer, 
severe  frost  224;  gale,  British  coast  307;  Europe  353 
Webster , senator,  speech  at  Grafton  N.  H.  2;  nomina- 
ted for  presidency  7;  by  Mass,  whig  state  convention  48; 
his  speech  there  104;  nominated  by  whigs  of  N.  Hamp. 
272;  speech  at  Northern  Railroad  celebration  219;  letter 
to  Chicago  convention  24;  item  361;  enquiry  as  to  abol- 
ishing imprisonment  for  debt  373;  speech  in  U.  S.  court 
on  republican  form  of  government  and  Rhode  Island 
constitution  question  396 

Wellund  canal,  trade  32  Wellington,  lord,  116 

Wells,  capt.  affair  with  guer.  34-5;  court  of  inq.  152 
Wendell  fy  Van  Benlhusen,  printers  to  congress  226 
Wentworth,  Mr.  rep  , 242;  internal  improve,  reso.  261 
West  Indies— French  colonies  9;  negro  population 
307;  enquiry  in  parliament  as  to  colonies  321 

‘West  Point  vindicated’  gen  Pierce— [see  mil.  acad.] 
Wescott,  senator,  226,  241 ; patent  office  clerks  227 
Whale  shipping  372 

Wheat,  nutriment  in,  compared  with  potatoes  43;  crop 
62,  369;  memorial  for  admission  of,  free  ot  duty  359 — [see 
breadstuff's — trade  fy  com\ 

White,  Mr  rep.,  228  While,  capt,  his  company  162 
Whitney,  113,  3S0— [see  Railroad  <3j-c] 

IV  hig  National  Presidential  Convention,  time  & place 
of  meeting  384  Wide,  Rich.  H , obituary  68 

Wdmot,  Mr  rep.,  personal  explanation  373 

Wilmot proviso,  J.  Buchanan’s  letter  on  4;  vice  presi. 
Dallas’  speech  79;  senator  Corwin  99;  Barnwell  district 
S.  C.  127;  gen  W.  Thompson’s  speech  135;  gen  Cass’ 
letter  293 — [see  territory — anli-sluvery  fyc\ 

Wilson,  col,  gov  ot  Vera  Cruz,  recovered  152,  74,  304 
Wilson,  col  L.  D,  death  of  4;  obituary  74 

Winthrop,  Mr  rep.,  elected  speaker  house  rep.  227;  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Palfrey’s  letter  258;  J.  Q.  Adams  403 

Wise,  Henry  A.,  return  from  Brazil  32,  98;  call  for 
correspondence  291,  342 

Wisconsin— description  21;  election  48;  wheat  crop 
62;  legislature  167;  population,  constitutional  convention, 
coal,  railw  ays,  a Wisconsin  delegate  338;  bill  to  reduce 
the  price  of  public  lands  and  to  grant  pre-emption  in 
410;  bill  to  admit,  as  a stale  ib 

Wislizenus’  journal  and  map  29.1,  314 

Withers,  col,  and  Padre  Jarauta  357;  reaches  Real 
del  Monte  372  Wood,  gov.,  inaugural  338 

Wool,  sales  of  16;  commerce  307 — [see  trade  fy  com~\ 
Woollens,  imports  of  212 

Wool,  g n,  letter,  sarg.  Prevost  67 ; sword  lor  272,  338 
Worth,  gen,  letter  to  P.  A.  Butler  64;  sword  lor  272, 
33S;  meeting  of  friends  of,  for  presidency  320;  toast  336; 
discharged  Irom  arrest  337;  inquiry  as  to  discharge  342 
Wrecks  on  the  Florida  coast  368 

Wright,  Silas,  death,  biogra-pitic  notice  of  6,  24;  pre- 
sidential candidate  62 

Wynkoop,  col,  letter,  gen  Pillow  75;  captures  Valencia 
and  Arista  372 

Y 

Yeas  and  nays,  in  senate,  on  Mr.  Berrien’s  amend- 
ment to  three  million  bill  125;  postponing  army  bill 

277;  on  Mr.  Crittenden’s  amendment  to  ten  regt.  bill 
292;  on  Mr.  Mangum’s  call  for  geu  Scott’s  correspon- 
dence, on  table  341 

— in  house  of  representatives  on  Mr.  Ashmun’s  amend- 
ment declaring  the  war  with  Mexico  unnecessarily  and 
unconstitutionally  commenced  by  president  of  U.  S.  292 
Yellow  fever,  at  N.  Orleans,  Mobile  &C-32,  48,  64,  80, 
112;  the  Germantown  U.  S.  ship,  the  Raritan  67;  stea 
mer  Alleghany  98  Young,  McClintock,  treas.  rep  322 

Yucatan — Indian  insurrection  5,  10,  53;  annexation 

propused  by  352 

Yulee,  senator,  qualifies  241;  additional  territory  qflEir- 
lion  314,  342,  358;  amendment  3S8 

Z 

Zinc,  discovered  in  Pennsylvania  304 


ll^It  has  become  necessary  to  suspend  for  a few 
weeks  the  publication  of  Niles’  National  Register. 
The  publication  will  be  resumed  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, in  new  type  and  an  improved  appearance,  which 
nothing  but  the  want  of  adequate  support  and  of 
funds,  has  so  long  delayed. 

Such  of  our  friends  as  are  in  arrear  for  subscrip- 
tion are  very  earnestly  requested  to  aid  us  by  remitt- 
ing per  mail. 


NILES’  NATIONAL  REGISTER. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Erivin,  Charge  d’ Affairs  to  Den- 
mark, arrived  at  New  York  on  Thursday  in  the  pack- 
et ship  Duehessc  d’Orleans,  from  Havre. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Rush  presented  to  the  King 
of  the  French,  on  the  2d  nit.,  letters  from  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States,  accrediting  hitn  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  this 
government  to  the  court  of  France. 

Measurement. — Ji  valuable  table.  The  following 
table  compiled  from  the  calculations  of  J.  M.  Garnett, 
Esq.,  of  Virginia,  will  be  found  exceedingly  valuable 
to  many  of  our  mechanical  readers: 

A box  21  inches  by  16  inches  square  and  22  in- 
ches deep,  will  contain  a barrel,  or  10,832  cubic  in- 
iches. 

A box  24  inches  by  16  inches  square  and  11  in- 
ches deep,  will  contain  half  a barrel,  or  5,426  cubic 
inches. 

A box  16  inches  by  16.8  inches  square  and  8 in- 
ches deep,  will  contain  one  bushel,  or  2,150  4 cubic 
inches. 

A box  12  inches  by  1 1.2  inches  square  and  8 in- 
ches deep,  will  contain  half  a bushel,  or  1,075  cubic 
inches. 

A box  8 inches  by  8 4 inches  square  and  5 in- 
ches deep,  will  contain  one  peck,  or  537  6 cubic  in- 
ches. 

A box  8 inches  by  8 inches  square  and  4 2 inches 
deep,  will  contain  one  half  peck,  or  268  8 cubic  in- 
dies. 

A box  7 inches  by  4 inches  square  and  4 8 inches 
deep,  will  contain  a half  gallon,  or  131  4 cubic  in- 
ches. 

A box  4 inches  by  4 inches  square  and  4.2  inches 
deep,  will  contain  one  quart,  or  57.5  cubic  inches. 


ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Official. — New  call  fir  troops.  The  war  depait- 
ment  has  just  called  for  live  new  regiments,  exclusive 
of  the  regiment  from  Ohio,  which  is  already  reported 
to  be  raised,  and  is  now  in  progress  of  being  mustered 
into  the  public  service,  and  will  in  a few  days  be  en 
route  fur  Vera  Cruz. 

The  five  regiments  now  called  for  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  following  states:  Two  regiments  from 

Kentucky,  two  from  Tennessee,  and  one  from  Indi- 
ana. 

The  regiments  from  Kentucky  are  to  rendezvous, 
one  at  Louisville,  and  the  other  at  Smithland,  at  the 
incuth  of  the  Cumberland  river. 

The  regiments  from  Tennessee  are  to  rendezvous, 
one  at  Nashville,  and  the  other  at  Memphis. 

The  Indiana  regiment  is  to  rendezvous  at  such  con- 
venient point  on  the  river  Ohio  as  the  Governor  of 
the  state  may  designate. 

These  five  regiments  are  expected  to  be  rapidly 
raised  and  promptly  placed  in  the  public  service.  Of- 
fers have  already  been  made,  which  induced  the  ex- 
ecutive to  designate  these  states,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  embodying  these  troops 
wi'hout  delay.  [From  the  Union  of  the  28th  ult. 

The  New  Jersey  Battalion  will,  it  is  said,  be  in  rea- 
diness for  the  field  in  the  course  of  a few  days.  It 

will  consist  of  five  companies  of  eighty  men  each 

It  will  rendezvous  this  week  at  Governor’s  Island, 
from  whence  it  will  sail  directly  for  the  seat  of  war. 

Gen  Scott's  letter. — We  stated  on  Tuesday  that  the 
letter  to  Millard  Fillmore  was  not  genuine.  Wc  now 
learn,  however,  from  authority  that  admits  of  no 
question,  that  it  is  a genuine  letter,  but  was  written 
while  Mr.  Fillmore  was  a member  of  congress,  six 
years  ago,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  Mayor  Varian, 
of  this  city.  How  it  found  its  way  into  the  news- 
papers we  know  not;  but  the  letter  was  actually 
written,  and  docs  great  honor  to  the  writer. 

[A’.  F.  Com.  &;  -Ena. 
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[orders  no.  44.] 

Headquarters,  Department  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 

August  11,  1847 

I.  Lieut.  Col.  D.  S.  Miles,  U.  S.  army,  is  placed 
in  the  immediate  command  of  the  troops  of  this 
city,  and  the  cavalry  and  infantry  outside  the  walls, 
at  the  gate  of  Mercy,  and  Bergard. 

II.  Lieut.  Col.  Miles  will  see  that  the  proper  guards 
are  mounted,  and  give  such  orders  as  lie  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  city — communica- 
ting them  to  the  colonel  commanding  whenever  they 
differ  with  the  orders  now  in  existence. 

III.  The  cavalry  will  be  actively  employed  in 
scouring  the  country  about  Vera  Cruz  for  about  a 
circuit  of  6 or  8 miles,  or  further  if  necessary.  The 
captains  of  cavalry  are  cautioned  to  take  the  very 
best  care  of  their  horsen.  The  company  of  infantry 
stationed  at  Bergard,  is  especially  to  protect  the  mules 
and  horses  penned  there. 

IV.  No  scouts  or  armed  parties  will  go  from  the 
city  or  outposts,  but  by  express  orders  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  or  Lieut.  Col.  Miles;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  leutenant  colonel  will  communicate  with  the 
commanding  officer. 

V.  Second  Lieutenant  \V.  L.  Crittenden  is  appoin- 
ted adjutant  of  the  post,  and  will  be  obeyed  and  re- 
spected accordingly. 

VI.  Officers  of  the  day  will  report  to  Lt.  Col.  Miles 
for  orders. 

By  order  of  Col.  H.  Wilson: 

’Signed,  B.  H.  ARTHUR, 

Adj’t  U.  S,  infantry  and  A.  A.  A.  G.  Dep’t  Vera 
Cruz. 

Lieut.  Col.  May  arrived  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  Friday, 
and  will  be  stationed  there  some  months  as  comman- 
ding cfficer  of  the  garrison  near  that  town.  It  is  his 
intention  to  open  a cavalry  school  there. 

Recruiting  service. — The  following  seems  to  us  an 
important  decision,  and  was  made  a few  days  ago  in 
the  criminal  court  in  Philadelphia  by  Judge  Parsons. 
The  petitioner,  Eli  K.  Thomas,  is  a tobacconist  by 
trade,  having  a wife  and  family.  While  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  he  enlisted  in  Capt.  Nagle’s  vol- 
unteer corps,  belonging  to  the  New  Jersey  battalion, 
which  is  about  to  proceed  to  Mexico.  The  rela- 
tor alledged  that  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  he  was 
not  in  his  right  mind  in  consequence  of  intoxication 
and  upon  that  ground  urged  his  discharge  from  the 
United  States  service.  The  Judge  said  he  viewed 
the  enlistment  as  a contract  entered  into  on  the  part 
of  the  recruit  to  serve  the  country  in  its  war — and  if 
it  was  made  when  his  mind  was  off  its  balance  on 
account  of  diunkennesss  he  would  be  authorized  in 
exempting  him  from  the  performance.  The  prac- 
tice upon  the  subject  was  settled — and  a man  may 
be  relieved  from  a contract  which,  he  may  have  en- 
tered into  from  an  advantage  being  taken  of  his  con- 
dition; but  it  was  necessary,  that  the  intoxication 
should  be  clearly  established.  In  this  case,  the  evi- 
dence was  not  of  so  strong  a character  as  he  could  de- 
sire, but  nevertheless  he  was  disposed  to  discharge 
him  upon  his  returning  to  the  officer  the  uniform  arid 
any  bounty  money  which  he  had  received.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  Thomas  was  discharged 


Maryland  light  artillery. — Some  informality  having 
occured  in  the  first  election  of  officers  for  this  com- 
pany, another  election  has  been  held,  which  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  the  following  gentlemen: — Captain, 
L.  Tilghmen;  First  Lieutenant,  Dr  Frisby  Tilghman; 
Second  do.  Isaac  Morrow;  Second  do.  Arnold  Tens- 
field.  The  company  now  numbers  over  100  choice 
men,  and  will  embark  for  Vera  Cruz,  oil  the  3d  of 
September,  on  the  barque  Paoli  Capt.  Welsh,  which 
has  been  chartered  by  the  government  to  transport 
them.  There  is  also  at  Fort  McHenry  a company  of 
volunteers  from  Washington  city,  which  together 
with  about  76  regular  recruits,  will  also  sail  for  the 
seat  of  war,  on  one  of  the  several  vessels  about  to 
start  from  this  port.  Resides  the  Paoli,  the  transport 
brigs  G.  M.  Randall,  Capt.  Pinkham,  and  Pecard, 
Capt.  Buck,  and  the  new  transport  schooner  Mayer, 


Vinton,  arc  now  here  and  will  carry  troops,  horses 
provisions,  &c.  to  Vera  Cruz  and  other  ports  on  the’ 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  [ZLh.  Pat 

Public  honors  were  paid  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
on  the  22d  inst.  to  Capt  Fischer’s,  company  of  moun- 
ted volunteers,  a part  of  Captain  Weightman’s  com- 
pany, and,  other  volunteers  from  that  city,  who  have 
recently  relurned  from  Santa  Fe.  The  Mayor  of 
the  city  addressed  the  volunteers  and  welcomed 
them  back  to  their  homes  and  their  families.  Cap- 
tain Fischer  responded.  The  volunteers  then  mov- 
ed in  procession  to  the  park,  where  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  Hon,  Jas.  B.  Boudin  and  the  Rev  Mr 
Picker. 

Georgia  volunteers.  The  Columbus  Enquirer  of  the 
17th  says:— The  three  companies  that  will  compose 
the  mounted  battalion,  we  are  informed,,  have  been 
accepted  by  the  executive,  and  we  suppose  may  be 
looked  for  in  this  place  in  some  eight  or  ten  days. 

I he  companies  are: 

Capt.  Goulding’s  “Calhoun  Guards,’-' Muscogee  coun- 
ty- 

Capt,  Kendall’s  “Opetore  Rangers,”  do. 

Fulton’s,  Chattooga  county. 

“ Hamilton’s,  Cass  county. 

“ Wofford’s,  do. 

It  is,  we  believe,  generally  understood  that  our 
fellow  citizen,  Capt.  James  S.  Calhoun,  will  receive 
the  appointment  of  Lieut.  Colonel  of  this  bathl 
ion.  rtl 


The  infantry  battalion  is  as  yet  far  from  compete 
Only  two  full  companies,  Captain  Ndson,  of  Colum- 
ned and  CiPt  Gauiden’s  of  Stuwart>  are  yet  organ- 

Thc  departure  of  volunteers,  Capt.  Latham's  fine 
company  of  volunteers,  of  the  2d  Ohio  Regiment 
are,  as  we  write  this  article.,  just  leaving  the  city  for 
the  encampment  at  Cincinnati,  where  they  will  re 
main  until  regularly  mustered  into  the  service  and 
then  be  oft  for  the  seat  of  war.  We  return  them  in 
this  manner,  our  most  grateful  acknowledgements  for 
their  expression  of  friendly  feeling,  aud  hope  their 
campaign  may  be  both  an  agreeable  and  a glorious 
one.  May  health  and  success  attend  them  whereever 
destiny  may  lead  them.  Ver 

[Ohio  Statesman  Jlug.  25th. 

Departure  of  troops.  The  following  vessels  were 
to  leave  New  Orleans  on  the  23d  ult.  for  the  seat  of 
war.  01 

The  steamship  New  Orleans  for  Tampico,  with 
five  companies  of  the  3d  regiment  Illinois  volunteer, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Hicks  tG 
steamship  Masy  Kingsland,  for  Vera  Cruz  with  one 
company  2d  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  and  Cant 
Connolly’s  company  of  Louisiana  mounted  volunteers 
1 he  steamship  Massachusetts  was  also  to  leave  for 
the  same  destination,  with  the  remaining  four  com 
panics  of  the  2d  Illinois  volunteers,  under  the  coml 
mand  of  Col.  Collins. 

The  Telegraph  was  to  leave  on  the  24lh  ult.  for  the 
12,h 

The  line  of  communication  between  Vera.  Cruz  ami 
Perote.—A  letter  has  just  been  received  from  Licnt 
Col.  Hughes  of  this  city.  He  arrived  by Te  river 

route  at  New  Orleans  on  the  th  August,  and  left 
that  place  m the  Mary  Kingsland  on  the  23d  h! 
expects  to  reach  Vera  Cruz  in  advance-  of  his’  com 
mand,  unless  they  should  have  made  an  extraordinary 
run  from  Hie  r apes  of  Virginia.  Lieut  Col.  E 
will  have  under  his  command  the  siv  ® . 

which  sailed  from  Baltimore  some  time  sin.ee  fo/ve- 
ra  Cruz:  ruid  a Iso  one  artillery  company  that  has  been 
rmsed  in  Baltimore  one  company  that  is  now  raisin- 
in  Washington,  and  perhaps  two  others  that  may  bf 
ra.sed  elsewhere.  Should  these  arrangement/  £ 


completed,  the  Colonel  will  have  under  him 7 
meet.  It  » destined  for  the  line  of  communication 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Jalapa  and  Perote.  ' 

Besides  these,  there  are  five  companies  of  mounted 
volunteers  from  Louisiana,  some  of  whom  have  al 
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ready  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  others  were  en 
route — the  whole,  in  all  probability,  have  arrived  by 
this  time.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  five  com- 
panies of  horse  from  Georgia,  and  three  from  Illi- 
nois. These  are  all  en  route  for  Vera  Cruz. 

Then,  there  is  the  regiment  of  Texas  Rangers  un- 
der Hayes,  or  such  part  of  them  as  General  Tay- 
lor can  spare  for  the  service — at  least  five  compa- 
nies. 

All  these  mounted  volunteers  have  been  called  out 
to  operate  principally  against  the  guerrillas;  and  when 
the  line  of  communication  is  opened,  they  will  join 
Gen.  Scott.  Gen.  Patterson,  who  left  Washington 
on  Monday  on  his  way  to  Norfolk— there  to  deliver 
some  baggage,  which  is  to  go  round  to  Pensacola  in 
the  Water  Witch — will  go  thence  to  Pensacola  where 
he  is  to  embark  in  the  same  vessel  with  other  offi- 
cers, for  his  point  of  destination.  It  is  said  that  he 
is  to  take  charge  of  this  military  force,  unless  order 
should  have  been  received  from  Gen.  Scott  to  change 
these  arrangements;  and  after  he  has  opened  the  line 
of  communication,  he  will  join  the  General’s  camp. 

[ Washington  Union. 

Major  General  Patterson The  Pennsylvanian  says, 

“he  will  assume  the  command  of  his  division  in  Mexi- 
co, which,  it  will  be  recollected,  he  was  deprived  of 
on  the  disbanding  of  the  seven  regiments  of  volun- 
teers by  General  Scott,  after  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo.”  [lb. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Postage. — The  New  York  Herald  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  rales  of  postage  on  newspapers  and 
lexers  to  the  old  world,  by  the  several  lines  of  steam 
ships  and  packets  belonging  to  that  port. 

American  Line — Steamship  Washington. 

For  each  letter  and  package  not  exceeding  half  an 
ounce  24  cents- 

Over  half  and  not  exceeding  1 ounce  48  cents. 
For  every  additional  half  ounce  or  fraction  15  cents. 
On  each  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or  price  cur.  8 cents. 

Mail  matter  to  Bremen  either  for  delivery  or  dis- 
tribution, may  be  sent  either  with  or  without  the 
postage  being  previously  paid. 

British  Steam  Ship — Sarah  Sands. 

For  each  letter  weighing  half  ounce  or  less,  25  cents 
For  every  additional  half  ounce,  25  cents. 

French  Line — Steam  Ships  Union,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Missouri  Sfc, 

[It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rates  by  the 
French  line,  refer  to  letters  weighing  only  one  quar- 


ter of  an  ounce. 

Postage  at  the  New  York  post  office,  I cent. 

Postage  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  20  “ 

Postage  from  Havre  to  Paris,  10  “ 

Total,  31  “ 

Postage  of  a letter  from  New  York  to  England,  via 
Havre. 

Postage  at  the  New  York  post  office,  1 cent. 

Postage  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  20  “ 

Postage  from  Havre  to  English  shore,  2 “ 

English  taxation  from  the  shore  to  the  letter’s 

destination,  10  !J 


Total,  33  •“ 

Packet  ships  for  Liverpool. 

On  each  letter  weighing  \ ounce,  cents. 

Newspapers,  2 “ 

The  Herald  says,  those  at  a distance  from  New 
York  wishing  to  send  letters  by  the  packet  ships, 
have  merely  to  post  pay  them  to  New  York,  and 
they  will  go  their  destination.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  these  letters,  unless  the  ship  postage  of 
1H  in  addition,  is  made,  the  letters  will  go  in  tran- 
sient vessels.  This,  we  understand,  is  not  30. 

So  much  for  the  steamships  and  packet  ships  leav- 
ing the  port  of  New  York. 

Letters  destined  for  the  old  world,  and  intended  to 
be  transmitted  thence  by  the  Cunard  steamships 
plying  between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  must  be  pre- 
paid through  the  United  States.  The  British  post- 
age will  be  charged  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
directed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  so  much  diversity 
in  the  rates  of  postage,  and  the  difference  in  the  re- 
gulations of  the  several  steamships.  Thus,  letters 
cannot  be  pre  paid  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  Cunard 
steamships,  and  they  must  be  pre  paid  by  the  vessels 
of  the  other  lines. 


A speech  from  Mr.  Webster— We  find  in  the 
Tribune  an  editorial  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
Grafton,  N.  H.,  a few  days  ago,  ou  the  occasion  ol 
celebrating  the  completion  of  an  important  stage  of 


progress  in  the  northern  railroad,  which  is  now  pas- 
sable two-thirds  the  distance  from  Concord,  N.  H., 
lo  the  Connecticut  river,  and  which,  when  complet- 
ed, will  make  a continuous  line  of  railroad  from 
Georgia  to  Montreal.  There  was  a large  concourse 
of  people  present  on  the  occasion,  and,  among  the 
rest,  Daniel  Webster,  whose  birth  place  is  hard  by 
the  scene  of  celebration.  Being  called  on,  he  is  re 
ported  to  have  spoken  as  follows: — 

“I  am  very  happy,  fellow  citizens,  to  be  here  on 
this  occasion — to  meet  here  the  directors  of  the 
northern  railroad, — the  directors  of  various  other 
railroads  connected  with  it  below,  and  such  a num- 
ber of  my  fellow-citizens,  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  state.  Perhaps  my  pleasure  and  my  surprise  at 
the  success  of  this  great  enterprise,  so  far,  are  the 
greater  from  the  fact  of  my  early  acquaintance  with 
this  region  and  all  its  localities.” 

****** 

“In  my  youth  and  early  manhood  I have  traversed 
these  mountains  along  all  the  roads  or  passes  which 
lead  through  or  over  them.  We  are  on  Smith’s  ri- 
ver, which,  while  in  college,  I had  occasion  to  swim; 
even  that  could  not  always  be  donejand  I have  made 
a circuit  of  many  a rough  and  tedious  mile  to  get 
over  it.  At  that  day,  steam,  as  a motive  power,  act- 
ing on  water  and  land,  was  thought  of  by  nobody; 
nor  were  there  good  practical  roads  in  this  part  of 
the  state.  At  that  day  one  must  have  traversed  this 
wilderness  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  So  late  as 
when  1 left  college,  there  was  no  road  from  river  to 
river  for  a carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  persons. — 
I well  recollect  the  commencement  of  the  turnpike 
system.  The  granting  of  the  charter  of  the  fourth 
turnpike  which  led  from  Lebanon  to  Boscawen,  was 
regarded  as  a wonderful  era.’’ 

****** 

“I  remember  to  have  attended  the  first  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  of  this  turnpike  at  Andover.  It  was 
difficult  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  possible  to  have 
a passable  carriage  road  over  these  mountains.  I 
was  too  young  and  too  poor  to  be  a subscriber,  but  I 
held  the  proxies  of  several  absent  subscribers,  and 
what  1 lacked  in  knowledge  and  experience,  I made 
up  in  zeal;  and  as  lar  as  1 now  remember,  my  first 
speech,  after  I left  college,  was  in  favor  of  what  was 
then  regarded  as  a great  and  almost  impracticable 
internal  improvement,  to  wit:  the  making  of  a smooth 
though  hilly  road  from  Connecticut  river,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  White  river  to  the  Merrimack  ri- 
ver, at  the  mouth  of  Contoocook.  Ferhaps  the 
most  valuable  result  of  the  making  of  this  and  other 
turnpikes  was  the  communication  of  knowledge  upon 
road-making  among  people — for  in  a few  years  af- 
terwards, great  numbers  of  the  people  went  to 
church,  electoral  and  other  meetings,  in  chaises  and 
wagons,  over  very  tolerable  roads. 

“The  nest  stage  after  turnpikes  was  canals.  Gov. 
Sullivan,  Dr.  Dexter,  Col.  Baldwin  and  other  emi- 
nent citizens  of  Massachusetts,  had  planned  the 
Middlesex  canal,  connecting  the  Merrimack  river  at 
Pawtucket  falls,  near  where  Lowell  now  is,  with 
Boston.  And  a canal  was  built  round  those  falls 
also,  to  complete  a water  conveyance  to  Newbury- 
port.  Great  expense  was  incurred  afterwards  in 
locking  the  various  falls  higher  up  the  river,  until 
at  length  the  river  was  made  navigable  for  boats  as 
high  as  Concord.  This  wa3  thought  to  be  a great 
and  most  useful  achievement,  and  so  indeed  it  was. 
But  a vastly  greater  was  now  approaching,  the  era 
of  steam.  That  is  the  invention  which  distinguishes 
this  age.  The  application  of  steam  to  the  moving 
of  heavy  bodies,  on  the  water,  and  on  the  land,  tow 
ers  above  all  other  inventions  of  this  or  the  preced- 
ing age,  as  the  Cardigan  mountain  now  before  us  lifts 
itself  above  the  little  hillocks  at  its  base. 

“Fellow  citizens,  can  we  without  wonder  consider 
where  we  are  and  what  has  brought  us  herei1  Seve- 
ral of  this  company  left  Boston  and  Salem  this  morn- 
ing. They  passed  the  Kearsage  on  the  left,  the 
Ragged  Mountain  on  the  right,  have  threaded  all  the 
valleys  and  gorges,  and  here  they  now  are  at  two 
o’clock,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cardigan  hills.  They 
probably  went  to  market  this  morning,  ordered  their 
dinners,  went  home  to  a leisure  breakfast,  and  set 
out.  Here  they  now  are  enjoying  the  collation  of 
our  hospitable  lriend,  Mr.  Cass,  at  the  hour  when 
their  families  are  dining  at  home.  By  the  way,  if 
they  had  thought  fit — and  it  would  have  been  a hap- 
py thought — they  might  have  brought  us  a few  fish, 
taken  out  of  the  sea  at  sunrise  this  morning,  and  we 
might  here  enjoy  as  good  a fish  dinner  as  our  friends 
are  now  enjoying  at  Phillips’  Beaeh  or  Nahant. — 
This  woulu  have  been  rather  striking — a chowder  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cardigan  hills  would  have  been  a 
thing  to  be  talked  about. 

“Fellow  citizens,  this  railroad  may  be  said  to 
bring  the  sea  to  your  doors.  You  cannot,  indeed, 
snutl'its  salt  water,  but  you  will  both  snuff  and  taste 
its  best  products,  as  fresh  as  those  who  live  on  its 


shores.  1 cannot  conceive  of  any  policy  more  useful 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  community  than  the  policy 
which  established  these  public  improvements.  Let 
me  say,  fellow  citizens,  that  in  the  history  of  human 
inventions  there  is  hardly  one  so  well  calculated  as 
that  of  railroads  lo  equalize  the  condition  of  men. — 
The  richest  must  travel  in  the  cars,  for  there  they 
travel  fastest;  the  poorest  can  travel  in  the  cars, 
while  they  could  not  travel  otherwise,  because  this 
mode  of  conveyance  costs  but  little  time  or  money. 
Probably  there  are  in  the  multitude  before  me  those 
who  have  friends  at  such  distances  that  they  could 
hardly  have  visited  them,  had  not  railroads  come  lo 
their  assistance  to  save  their  time  and  to  save  their 
expense.  Men  are  thus  brought  together  as  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintances  who  live  two  hundred  miles 
apart. 

“We  sometimes  hear  idle  prejudices  expressed 
against  railroads,  because  they  are  close  corpora- 
tions; but  so  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  they  ne- 
cessarily must  be,  because  the  track  of  a railway 
cannot  be  a road,  upon  which  every  man  may  drive 
his  own  carriage.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  these  rail 
roads  interrupt  or  annoy  individuals  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  property;  for  these  cases  the  most  ample 
compensation  ought  to  be  made.  I have  myself  had 
a little  taste  of  this  inconvenience.  When  the 
directors  of  the  road  resolved  to  lay  it  out  upon  the 
river,  (as  I must  say  they  were  very  wise  in  doing,) 
they  showed  themselves  a little  too  loving  lo  me, 
coining  so  near  my  farm  house,  that  the  thunder  of 
their  engines  and  the  screams  of  their  steam  whistle?, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  inconveniences,  not  a little 
disturbed  the  peace  and  repose  of  its  occupants. — 
There  is  beside  an  awkward  and  ugly  embankment, 
thrown  up  across  my  meadows.  It  injures  the  looks 
of  the  fields. 

“But  I have  remarked,  fellow  citizens,  that  rail 
road  directors  and  railroad  projectors  are  no  enthu- 
siastic lovers  of  landscape  beauty;  a handsome  field 
or  lawn,  beautiful  copses  and  all  the  gorgeousness  of 
forest  scenery , pass  for  little  in  their  eyes.  Their 
business  is  to  cut  and  to  slash,  to  level  or  deface  a 
finely  rounded  field  and  fill  up  beautifully  winding 
valleys.  They  are  quite  utilitarian  in  their  creed  and 
in  their  practice.  Their  business  is  to  make  a new 
road.  They  look  upon  a well  constructed  embank- 
ment as  an  agreeable  work  of  art — a long,  deep  cut 
through  hard  pan  and  rock,  such  as  we  have  just 
passed,  gives  them  delight  to  behold — and  if  they  can 
find  a fair  reason  to  run  a tunnel  under  a deep  moun- 
tain, they  are  half  in  raptures. 

“To  be  Berious,  gentlemen,  1 miust  say  I admire 
the  skill,  the  enterprise,  and  that  bold  defiance  of 
expense  which  have  enabled  the  directors  of  this 
road  to  bring  it  with  an  easy  ascent  more  than  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Merrimac  river.  We 
shall  soon  see  it  cross  yonder  mountainous  ridge, 
commonly  calleJ  “Height  of  Land,”  and  thence 
pitch  down  into  the  fair  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

“Fellow  citizens,  you  who  live  along  the  line  of 
road  must  already  begin  lo  feel  its  beneficial  effects. 
Your  country  is  rather  a rough  one.  There  are, 
indeed,  good  lands  about  the  base  of  the  Kearsage, 
on  Beach  bill,  Babcock's  hill,  and  other  places  adja- 
cent to  the  road.  There  are  other  portions  not  so 
fertile.  We  may  infer  this  from  the  names  they 
bear.  We  have  come  through  “Little  Gams,” 
“Hard  Scrabble”  and  “Dungeswamp,”  which  latter 
1 understand  is  an  Indian  word  to  signify  the  poorest 
land  in  creation.  But,  fellow  citizens,  health  and 
industry,  good  morals  and  good  government  have 
made  your  homes  among  these  mountains  prosperous 
and  happy.  This  great  improvement  comes  to  your 
larther  assistance.  It  will  give  you  new  facilities, 
connect  you  more  readily  v\  ith  other  portions  of  the 
state,  and  most  assuredly,  according  to  all  experi- 
ence, create  new  objects  for  application  of  your  en- 
terprise and  your  labor.  You  do  not  yet  begin  to 
know  the  benefit,  which  it  will  confer  on  you.  I 
rejoice  most  heartily  that  my  native  slate  has  adopt- 
ed a policy  which  has  led  to  these  results.  1 trust 
that  policy  may  be  steadily  pursued  till  internal  im- 
provement in  some  really  and  intrinsically  useful 
iorm  shall  reach  every  glen  and  every  mountain-side 
of  the  state.” 

****** 

The-  funeral  of  Peter  G.  Stutvesant  took 
phee  on  Friday  last,  from  his  late  residence  in  N. 
Y.  without  any  parade,  though  largely  attended  by 
the  most  respectable  families  of  the  cily.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  old  Siuy  vesant  vault  under  the 
church  of  St.  Mark  The  regular  correspondent  of 
the  National  Iutelligencer  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  after  describing  the  funeral,  makes  the 
following  remarks: 

The  present  church  building  has  been  erected 
about  a half  century,  but  stands  on  the  same  spot 
where  stood  the  old  church  in  which  Governor  Siuy- 
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vesant  used  to  worship,  and  near  by  the  old  pear  tree 
which  he  planted  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
which  still  continues  to  bear  fruit,  though  it  is  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  since  the  Governor  himself  tell 
asleep. 

In  the  church  yard  of  St.  Mark’s  are  many  family 
vaults  of  old  and  wealthy  families  the  entrance  to 
which  are  generally  marked  by  horizontal  slabs  of 
freestone  or  marble  with  brief  inscriptions  and 
among  them  1 noticed  that  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
formerly  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  tablets  are  so  old  that  the  lettering  is  nearly 
effaced. 

The  Stuyvesant  vault  is  under  the  church  the  en- 
trance being  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  After 
the  corpse  was  deposited,  I went  into  the  vault, 
which  may  be  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
ten  or  twelve  in  width,  with  a low  arch  of  about  six 
feet  in  height.  It  now  contains  nine  coffins  of  grown 
persons  and  five  or  six  children.  Arid  among  them 
rest  the  remains  of  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  who,  though 
the  pen  of  genius  has  embalmed  his  memory  in  bur- 
lesque, was  undoubtedly  an  able  and  worthy  govern- 
or, arid  a brave  and  gallant  soldier.  On  a tablet  in 
the  wall  of  the  cburch,  directly  over  theentrance  to 
the  vault,  is  this  inscription: 

In  this  vault  lies  buried 
Peter  Stuyvesant, 

Late  Captain  General  and  Governor  in  chief  of 
Amsterdam  in  New  Netherlands,  now  called  N.  Y. 

And  the  Dutch  West  India  Island-:.  Died  in 
August,  A.  D.  1682,  aged  80  years. 

Munificent  Behuests. — Julien  Poydras,  E-q.,  late 
of  the  Parish  Poinie  Coupee,  in  Louisiana,  beqeath- 
ed  to  several  parishes  in  the  slate,  individuals,  orphan 
asylums  and  other  charitable  associations  property 
of  immense  value  and  a large  amount  of  funds. — 
A mong  the  institutions  thus  aided  are  the  Poydras 
Orphan  Asylum  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Charity 
Hospital  in  that  city.  To  the  parish  of  Pointe  Cou- 
pee, the  deceased  gave  §20,000 — the  interest  of  this 
sum  to  be  employed  in  giving  a dowry  to  all  tile  girls 
of  said  parish  wl.o  may  get  married;  the  unfortunate 
to  be  always  preferred.  Also  §20,000— the  interest 
to  De  employed  towards  contributing  to  an  academy 
or  college,  to  be  especially  established  in  the  parish. 

He  also  bequeathed  to  West  Baton  Rogue  §30,000, 
the  interest  to  be  employed  in  giving  a dowry  to  the 
girls  of  the  parish  when  they  marry.  To  each  of  his 
god  children  he  gave  §500;  to  each  of  his  negroes, 
male  and  female,  large  and  small,  §10;  to  Mr.  Felix 
Bernard  §2000;  to  Mr.  Willis  Alston,  of  N:  C., 
§2000;  toiYlaJame  Zichurie,  widow  of  the  Cashier 
ot  the  Bank  of  Louisiana,  §2000;  to  Miss  Frances 
Gallatin,  daughter  of  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  U.  States 
Ambassador  to  France,  §10,000;  to  Mr.  Latiitte, 
Notary  Public  of  N.  Orleans,  §0000;  to  Mr.  Eustache 
Lebedei,  of  Pointe  Coupee,  §2000;  besides  various 
other  sums  to  different  individuals. 

The  possessions  of  ttie  benevolent  testator  were 
very  lu.ge  and  extremely  valuable.  In  his  will  it 
is  said,  '•independently  ot  some  uncultivated  lands 
that  belong  to  me,  1 am  owner  of  six  plantations:  of 
which  four  are  situated  in  the  parish  of  Poinie  Cou- 
pee, and  two  in  that  of  West  Baton  Rouge.  One 
alone,  iri  the  parish  of  Pointe  Coupee,  i3  a sugar 
plantation;  the  other  five  are  cotton  plantations.” 

On  each  of  the  plantations  there  are  a great  many 
slaves  who  are  to  be  sold  at  public  sale,  the  pur 
chasers  to  bind  themselves  lu  emancipate  the  slaves 
with  their  increase  at  the  end  of  twenty  Jive  years 
from  the  day  of  sale.  Tue  balance  of  the  estate, 
alter  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  is  to  be  divided 
among  a number  of  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Joseph  Theodore  Boudue,  of  New  Orleans,  and 
Guy  Richard,  of  Pointe  Coupee,  are  appointed  exe- 
cutors, to  settle  the  estate  in  five  years,  each  of  whom 
is  to  receive  twenty  five  thousand  dollars  for  his  ser- 
vices. 

Patent  Mail  Bags. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  evil  complained  ot  in  the  lollowing 
article  from  the  New  York  Herald,  will  speedily  be 
remedied.  Our  enterprising  townsmen,  Messrs. 
Gambrill,  Carroll  Si  cm,  have  maJe  a contract  with 
the  Post  Office  department  lor  furnishing  a numoer 
of  the  Cotton  Duck  water  proof  mail  bags,  particu- 
larly described  by  us  a short  time  ago,  which  will 
ensure  the  perfect  3a(cty  of  all  mail  matter  placed 
in  them: 

Failure  of  the  Muils. — Recent  observation  and  in- 
quiry have  led  us  to  the  belief  that  the  frequent  fail- 
ure of  the  newspaper  mails  through  the  country  are 
caused  chielly  Uy  the  negligent  and  unsafe  mode  of 
putting  up  those  mails,  m ttie  post  offices  for  trans- 
portation. 

Tne  newspapers  periodicals,  and  the  like,  instead 
of  being  conveyed  iii  good  sale  bags,  secured  by  lock, 


as  ail  mail  matter  should  he,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
carried  like  turnips  for  the  market,  in  thin  cotton 
bags,  tied  with  a string,  and  with  no  other  direction  th  in 
a strip  oj  paper,  which,  being  torn  off  and  lost,  by  hand- 
ling on  the  way,  leaves  the  destination  of  such  bags  un- 
certain, and  miscarriage  and  delay  usually  ensue. 

We  have  been  told  it  is  not  very  rare  to  see  a bag 
of  newspapers  untied,  on  a western  steamboat,  to 
relieve  the  passengers  from  the  irksomeness  of  low 
water  travelling. 

When  the  safety,  and  consequent  regularity,  of  the 
newspaper  mail — the  most  important  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people — are  thus  disregarded  by  the  post 
office  department  itself,  in  not  providing  suitable 
means  for  its  safe  conveyance,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  that  portion  of  the  matter  is  slighted  by  many 
carriers  of  the  mail,  all  over  the  country.  We  are 
told  it  is  common  for  the  drivers  of  stage  coaches, 
carrying  the  mail,  in  order  to  accommod  ite  more 
pas-engers,  to  leave  behind,  for  the  next  trip,  the 
bags  without  locks,  because  they  infer,  from  that 
circumstance,  that  they  contain  nothing  of  much 
importance. 

It  is  due  to  the  press  and  the  people,  who  are  taxed 
to  support  the  post  office  establishment,  that  the  post 
master  general  should  turn  his  attention  to  the  cor- 
rection of  this  great  evil,  by  causing  all  the  mails  to 
be  conveyed  under  lock  and  key. 

[Baltimore  American. 

Irregularity  in  Mails. — The  present  mail  arrange- 
ment is  exceedingly  defective,  and  most  defective  in 
this,  that  there  is  no  sujfidenl  check  upon  the  carriers  — 
A mail  may  leave  St.  Louis,  this  morning,  with  a 
bag,  or  a number  of  bags,  for  any  office  or  route  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  post  master  at  the  end  of  the 
route,  can  know  nothing  of  the  number  or  contents 
of  the  bags,  unless  the  driver  chooses  to  bring  him  the 
whole  pile.  Whilst  the  contractors  are  careful  to 
note  on  the  way  bill  every  passenger,  and  every  lot 
or  parcel  of  extra  baggage,  the  number  of  the  mail 
bags,  their  destination,  &c.,  is  not  mentioned.  This 
is  the  secret,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  repeated  failures 
of  the  mail.  If  there  is  an  extra  passenger  or  extra 
baggage — which  of  course  pays  extra  charges — it  is 
easy  fur  the  driver  to  throw  aside  a mail  bag,  to  be 
take.u  up  by  some  future  coach.  That  this  has  been 
done,  we  have  no  Joubt:  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
perpetrated  until  the  post  office  department  establish- 
es a better  regulation  on  the  subject,  we  are  equally 
certain.  Let  every  stage  coach  carry  a way  bill,  and 
let  it  be  made  a penal  offence  for  the  coach  to  arrive 
at  the  office  without  it,  showing  the  number  of  bags 
started,  and  the  number  received  on  the  route,  and 
let  every  post  master  be  compelled  to  endorse  on  this 
way  bill  the  dale  and  lime  of  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
at  his  office,  and  the  number  of  mail  bags,  and  our 
word  for  it,  more  than  half  the  difficulties  would  bo 
at  an  end.  The  contractors,  whom  we  regard,  gen- 
erally, as  honest,  and  disposed  to  do  their  duty — the 
postmasters  and  the  government,  would  all  have  a 
check  upon  the  drivers  and  all  immediate  agents. 

[St-  Louis  Republican. 

Lewenberg’s  Great  Telescope — Astronomical 
Observatory  — Mr.  Leon  Lewenberg,  Practical  Opti- 
cian, No.  52  Read  street,  near  Broadway,  has  on 
exhibition  an  achromatic  Telescope,  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  with  an  eight  and  a half  inch  object  glass, 
valued  at  §5000.  It  is  entirely  the  work  of  his  own 
hands  and  is  the  result  of  two  years  untiring  labor. 
This  fact  alone  recommends  him  to  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  regard  to  a project,  which  for  the 
promotion  of  his  favorite  science,  and  for  the  credit 
of  ttie  metropolis,  he  earnestly  desires  may  be  aceom  • 
pli3hed.  He  proposes  the  erection  of  an  observatory 
on  a large  scale,  sufficient  not  only  for  practical  pur- 
poses but  furnished  with  a Planetarium,  a Microscope 
of  unsurpassed  magnifying  power,  a Camera  Obscura 
and  all  other  means  of  illustrating  this  beautiful  sci- 
ence, in  order  that  through  tue  medium  of  lectures, 
the  public  may  be  at  once  amused  and  edified. 

The  instrumenl.above  alluded  to,  on  comparison 
with  other  achromalics,  will  be  found  one  of  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world.  The  achromatic  at 
Yale  College  has  a five  inch  object  glass,  and  a mag- 
nifying power  of  three  hundred;  that  of  Professor 
Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati,  an  eight  inch  object  glass, 
eleven  feet  focus,  and  a power  of  four  hundred;  that 
at  Dorpat  in  Russia,  has  only  a six  inch  object  glass, 
that  of  Professor  Str  .ve,  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  a 
fifteen  inch  object  glass.  But  this  is  to  be  surpassed 
by  one  designed  lor  the  contemplated  observatory, 
on  which  Mr.  Lewenberg  is  now  at  work.  The  ob- 
ject glass,  which  wc  have  examined,  is  made  here, 
of  American  materials,  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
and  will  have  a focal  distance  of  forty  feet  or  more. 
This  instrument,  when  completed,  will  be  the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  the  world;  and  for  an  observatory  to 
contain  this,  what  location  more  desirable  than  our 
metropolis?  [-Y.  Y.  Eve.  Juur. 


British  Parliament-— A late  English  paper  gives 
the  following  table,  showing  ihe  beginning  and  dis- 
solution oftho  parliaments  of  Great  Britain— four- 
teen in  number — for  the  last  forty  five  years  with  a 
list  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  same  period. 

1st  Dissolved  June  29,  1802. 

issolved  Oct.  24  1806 
April  29  1807 
Sept.  29  1412 
June  10  1818 
Feb.  29  1820 
June  2 1826 
July  24  1830 
April  93  1831 
Dec.  3 1832 
Dee.  30  1834 
July  17  1837 
June  23  1841 
July  23  1847 
During  the  above  periud  there  were  15  premiers,  viz: 


21 

Began  Nov. 

15 

1802- 

3d 

Dec. 

15 

1806 

4th 

June 

22 

1807 

5th 

Nov. 

22 

1812 

6th 

Jany. 

14 

1319 

7th 

April 

21 

1820 

8lh 

Nov. 

14 

1826 

9th 

Oct. 

26 

1830 

10th 

June 

14 

1831 

11th 

Jan. 

19 

18.33 

1 2th 

Feb. 

19 

1835 

13th 

Nov. 

15 

1837 

14th 

Aug. 

11 

1841 

Mr.  Addington 
Mr.  Pitt 
Lord  Granville 
Duke  ofPortland 
Mr.  Percival 
Earl  of  L’verpool 
Mr.  Canning 
Viscount  Goderich 
D ike  of  Wellington 
Earl  Grey 
Lord  M lboutne 
Sir  Robert  Peel 
Lord  Melbourne 
Sir  Robert  Peel 
Lord  John  Russell 


Appointed  March  7 1801 
do  May  12  1803 

do  Jan.  8 1806 

do  March  20  1807 
do  June  23  1810 

do  June  8 1812 

do  April  11  1827 

do  Aug.  10  1827 

do  Jan.  11  1823 

do  Nov.  22  1830 

do  July  16  1834 

do  Dec.  10  1834 

do  April  18  1835 

do  Aug.  30  1841 

do  June  20  1846 


PRESIDENCY,  1848. 


The  whigs  no.v  having  a majority  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, the  question  begins  to  be  mooted  as  to  the 
course  they  will  adopt  in  relation  to  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  war: — whether  they  wilt  grant  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  it3  continuance,  or  not.  Different  pro- 
minent journals  have  taken  different  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  the  press  on  the  subject.  The  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  Union,  (August  26th)  says:  “The 
Tribune  and  Courier  are  deep  in  a wrangle  as  to  tho 
course  to  be  pursued  by  "the  whig  majority”  in  the 
house  of  representatives— the  Tribune  insisting  that  the 
administration  should  be  coufied  to  a strictly  defensive 
war,  and  the  Courier,  on  the  other  lianj,  (with  the  Al- 
bany Evening  Journal,.’  maintaining  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  "the  whig  majority”  to  give  to  the  executive  all  the 
supplies  in  men  and  money  which  he  may  ask  to  carry 
on  the  war-  * * * * 'rhe  'pfjbU[10 

has  at  Iei9t  the  merit  of  consistency  and  apparent  at- 
tachment to  principle.  The  Courier  and  its  allies  but 
exhibit  the  utter  and  unpatriotic  profligacy  of  “whig 
partizans,  who,  a little  while  ago,  for  no  better  object 
han  “to  embarrass  the  administration,’’  were  urging 
with  might  and  main  a national  policy,  which  now  they 
are  branding  as  cowardly,  traitorous,  and  everything 
vile.’’ 

The  Union  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  controversy 
as  follows: 

“Supplies  for  the  war.  What  will  the  whigs  do  at 

the  next  session?  Will  they  try  to  stop  the  supplies? 

Some  of  the  Hotspur  presses  have  recommended  this 
course.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  protest  against  it  as 
injurious  to  the  country  and  fatal  to  themselves.  \ya 
have  seen  the  inanly  course  which  the  New  York  Cou- 
rier advises;  and  wo  are  now  happy  to  find  even  the 
Baltimore  Patriot  urging  ttie  same  policy.  We  repub- 
lish the  article  with  pleasure,  disclaiming,  of  course,  its 
unjust  strictures  upon  Mr.  Polk  and  the  republican  par- 
ty. But  we  are  happy  to  see  the  Patriot  give  (he  follow- 
ing pledge  for  its  party  that  they  “will  vote  at  the  next 
session  tor  supplies  proper  and  necessary  for  the  sus- 
tenance and  success  of  our  arms.”  Let  the  Baltimore 
Patriot  speak  for  itself,  and  let  it  recollect  the  positive 
assurance  it  has  given  about  the  course  of  the  whios:’’ 

“It  is  very  certain  that,  let  congress  meet  when  it 
may,  either  in  a regular  or  an  extra  session,  the  adminis- 
tration will  make  heavy  demands  upon  it  for  money.— 
It  will  be  for  the  house  of  representatives,  in  which  the 
whigs  will  be  in  the  majority,  to  grant  or  withhold  this 
money;  and  the  effort  of  the  locofoco  press  has  recently 
been  directed  to  produce  an  impression  upon  the  public 
mind  that  the  whigs  will  withhold  or  refuse  to  vote  sup- 
plies to  carry  on  tne  war.  No  man  in  the  country  would 
have  more  cause  to  rejoice  at  such  a proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  whigs  than  Mr.  Polk.  It  would  give  him  a 
chance  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  has 
been  placed  by  the  rashness  which  brought  the  war  on 
by  giving  him  an  excuse  for  abandoning  it,  which,  as 
things  stand  now,  there  does  not  seam  to  bo  any  other 
way  of  his  getting  clear  of,  without  involving  himself  in 
personal  contradictions,  and  his  administration  in  dis- 
grace- 

"But  the  whigs  of  congress  will  do  no  sucli  thing  a3 
the  locofoco  presses  insinuate,  and,  we  suspect,  hope 
(hey  will  do  The  responsibility  of  the  war  rests  alto- 
gether upon  Mr.  Polk.  lie  brought  it  on,  and  the  con- 
stitution gives  him  the  management  of  it.  None  of  his 
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responsibilities  in  these  regards  will  be  assumed  by  the 
house  of  representatives.  For  supplies  proper  and  ne- 
cessary for  the  sustenance  and  success  of  our  arms,  the 
v.-hiu;.  -n  con;-reSs  will  wW  «f  the  next  cession.  We  ran 
n,  sitying  this.  .That  they  ill  use  the  infl-t  ••  c ■ 

of  tii  . , cdtion  to  bring  about  an  honorable  P'  vte.  is 
certain;  but  all  their  efforts  in  that  regard  will  be  direct 
and  positive.  They  will  not  allow  themselves,  however 
much  tempted  by  the  wasteiul  extravagance  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  indecision  of  its  councils,  to  see  It, 
by  any  indirection,  such  as  withholding  supplies,  to  put 
a stop  to  the  war.  If  no  other  means  than  this  should 
present  themselves,  Mr.  Polk  niav  be  sure  that  the  war 
will  go  on,  even  though  it  should  continue  beyond  his 
term  of  office-”  , 

The  Cincinnati  "Atlas”  and  the  ‘ Ohio  State  Journal” 
hold  rather  a different  language.  They  urge  the  house 
of  representatives  promptly  to  declare  “that  the  war 
shall  not  be  prosecuted  for  the  dismemberment  and  con- 
quest of  Mexico;’’  and  thus  they  contend  “the  war  will 
be  speedily  and  honorably  terminated.”  To  abandon 
everything  to  the  enemy— all  “indemnity  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future”— to  throw  away  all  the  money 
which  has  been  spent  upon  the  war,  and  all  the  claims 
which  our  citizens  have  for  spoliations-  rto  yield  those 
conquests,  which  can  alone  furnish  us  compensation, 
would  be  anything  else  than  an  honorable  termination 
— anything  else  than  a manifestation  of  the  strength  of 
our  government.  It  would  secure  us  anything  else  than 
a permanent  peace.  The  party  who  would  succeed  in 
forcing  this  disgraceful  policy  upon  us,  would,  as  one  of 
their  strongest  papers  says,  be  political  suicides.  And 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  therefore  justified  in  saying, 
in  reply  to  the  ’‘Alias’1  and  “State  Journal,’’  “that  the 
whigs  in  the  next  congress  will  not  dare  to  withhold 
supplies;  that  they  wifi  nqt  dare  to  go  against  the  acqui- 
sition of  additional  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  pur- 
chase; and  further,  that  if  war  should  not  be  ended  by 
the  1st  of  January  next,  that  the  whig  congress  will  vote 
men  and  money  for  the  further  vigorous  pros'  cution  of 
it.  They  will  know  better  than  do  otherwise.’’ 

The  National  Intelligencer,  alludes  to  the  subject  in 
the  following  words: 

"Let  no  one  understand  us,  when  egulung  at  the  cer- 
tainty of  a whig  majority  In  the  house  of  representatives, 
as  expecting  that  majority  to  make  any  attempt  to  "stop 
the  wheels  of  the  government”  by  withholding  either  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  the  support  of  it,  or  refus- 
ing to  provide  the  means  for  meeting  any  expenditures 
which  have  been  already  authorized  by  law.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Scrupulous  regard  for  the  public  faith,  and 
for  the  obligations  of  contracts  generally,  is  a cardinal 
principle  in  the  whig  creed.  The  whigs  will,  we  hope 
and  trust,  do  every  tiling  they  can  to  bring  this  odious 
war  with  Mexico  to  an  honorable  close,  But  with  re- 
ference to  the  public  credit,  for  whatever  purpose  pledg- 
ed, we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  fortunate  even  as  regards 
the  administration  itself,  thqt  the  whigs  are  now  cer- 
tainly ascendant  in  the  body  which  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  ways  and  means.  They  will  doubtless 
hold  the  administration,  in  every  department  of  it,  to  a 
rigid  accountability;  they  may  refuse  to  lay  taxes  on  the 
necessaries  of  life,  as  proposed  at  the  last  session,  that 
foreign  luxuries  may  come  into  the  country  tree  of  duty; 
but  should  the  war  with  Mexico  be  prolonged  until  the 
meeting  of  congress,  (which  Heaven  forbid!)  other 
means°not  incompatible  with  national  honor  and  dig- 
nity than  stopping  the  supplies  will  be  found  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  war.” 

Wjlmot  proviso.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan on  the  VVihnot  provisoes  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia,,. Washington,  ‘loth  August,  1847. 

Gentlemen:  I have  been  honored  by  the  receipt  of 
your  kind  invitation  to  unite  with  the  democracy  of  Old 
Berks  in  their  Harvest  Home  Celebration,  to  be  held  at 
Reading,  on  Saturday,  the  ‘23;h  inst.  I should  esteem 
it  both  a’pleasure  and  a privilege  to  be  present  on  that 
interesting  occasion:  it  is,  therefore,  with  regret  1 have 
to  inform  you,  that  my  public  duties  during  the  present 
week  will  render  this  impossible. 

I rejoice  to  observe  that  the  glorious  democracy  of 
“Old  Berks’’  are  buckling  on  their  armor,  and  preparing 
for  the  approaching  contest.  It  is  long  since  any  state 
election  has  involved  such  important  consequences  for 
the  democracy  of  the  Union,  aa  the  approaching  elec- 
tion for  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  On  its  result  may 
probably  depend  the  ascendancy  of  the  democracy  of 
the  Union  for  years  to  come.  Hence  our  democratic 
brethren  cf  offier  states  are  witnessing  the  contest  with 
intense  anxiety.  The  field  is  a fair  one;  our  candidate 
well  tried,  able,  and  honest;  and  he  has  been  regularly 
nominated  by  the  party.  Should  he  be  defeated,  the  at- 
tempt will  be  vain  to  explain  the  decision  of  the  ballot 
boxes  in  any  other  manner  than  by  admitting  that  the 
whigs  have  the  majority.  Our  candidate  for  canal  com- 
missioner is,  also,  above  all  reproach,  both  personally 
and  politically,  and  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  duties 
of  that  important  office.  If,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  democratic  Keystone  should  give  way,  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  arch  may  tumble  into  pieces.  I do  not 
apprehend  defeat,  unless  our  wily  foe  should  first  lull  us 
into  security  by  making  no  extraordinary  public  efforts; 
and  then,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  quietly  steal  a march 
upon  us,  as  they  have  done  in  some  other  states.  Our 
vigilance  ought  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  until  the 
moment  ol  victory. 

The  question  of  slavery,  in  one  of  us  ancient  aspects, 
has  been  recently  revived  and  threatens  to  convulse  the 
country.  The  democratic  party  ol  the  Union  ought  to 


prepare  themselves  in  time  for  the  approaching  storm. 
Their  best  security,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  is  to  cling 
fist  to  their  time-honored  principles.  A sacred  regard 
for  the  federal  constitution,  and  for  the  reserved  rights 
"I  tits  states,  is  the  immovable  basis  on  which  the  party 
ca  ■ alone  safely  rest.  This  has  saved  us  from  the  in 
roads  of  abolition.  Northern  democrats  are  not  expect- 
ed to  approve  slavery  in  the  abstract;  but  they  owe  it  to 
themselves,  as  they  value  the  Union,  and  all  the  politi- 
cal blessings  which  bountifully  flow  from  it,  to  abide  by 
the  compromises  of  the  constitution,  and  leave  the  ques- 
tion, where  that  instrument  has  left  it,  to  the  states 
wherein  slavery  exists.  Our  fathers  have  made  this 
agreement  with  their  brethren  of  the  south;  and  it  is  not 
for  the  descendants  of  either  party,  in  the  present  gene- 
ration, to  cancel  this  solemn  compact.  The  abolition- 
ists, by  their  efforts  to  annul  it,  have  arrested  the  natu- 
ral progress  of  emancipation,  and  done  great  injury  to 
the  slaves  themselves. 

After  Louisiana  was  acquired  from  France  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  when  the  state  of  Missouri,  which  con- 
stituted a part  of  it,  was  about  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  the  Missouri  question  arosp,  and  in  i's  progress 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  This  was  set- 
tled by  the  men  of  the  last  generation,  as  other  import- 
ant and  dangerous  questions  have  been  settled,  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  concession.  Under  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, slavery  was  “forever  prohibited”  north  of  36 
deg.  30  min.;  and  south  of  this  parallel  the  question  was 
left  to  be  decided  by  the  people.  Congress,  in  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre- 
decessors, adopted  the  same  rule;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  harmony  of  the  states,  and  even  the  security  of  the 
Union  itself,  require  that  the  line  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise should  bo  extended  to  any  new  territory  which 
we  may  acquire  from  Mexico. 

1 should  entertain  the  same  opinion,  even  if  it  were 
certain  that  this  would  become  a serio-is  practical  ques- 
tion; but  that  it  can  never  be  thus  considered,  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  have  attentively  examined  the  sub- 
ject. 

Neither  the  soil,  the  climate,  nor  the  productions  of 
that  portion  of  California  south  of  36  deg.  30  min.  nor 
indeed  of  any  portion  of  it,  north  or  south,  is  adapted 
to  slave  labor;  and,  beside,  every  facility  would  be  there 
afforded  to  the  slave  to  escape  from  his  master.  Such 
properly  would  be  u'terly  insecure  in  any  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  morally  impossible,  therefore,  that  a ma- 
jority of  the  emigrants  to  that  portion  of  t lie  territory 
south  of  36  deg.  30  min.  which  will  he  chiefly  compos- 
ed of  our  fellow  citizens  from  the  eastern,  middle,  and 
western  states,  will  ever  re-establish  slavery  within  its 
limits.  In  regard  to  New  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  question  has  been  already  settled  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  into  the  Union. 

Should  we  acquire  territory  beyond  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  still  more  im- 
probable that  a majority  of  the  people  of  that  region 
would  consent  to  re  establish  slavery.  They  are  them- 
selves, in  a large  proportion,  a colored  population;  and 
among  them  the  negro  does  not  socially  belong  to  a de- 
graded race. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  not  one  of  practical  im- 
portance. Its  agitation,  however  honestly  intended,  can 
produce  no  effect  but  to  alienate  the  people  of  different 
portions  of  the  Union  from  each  other,  to  excite  section- 
al divisions  and  jealousies;  and  to  distract  and  possibly 
destroy  the  democratic  party,  on  the  ascendancy  of 
whose  principles  and  measures  depends,  as  I firmly  be- 
lieve, the  success  of  our  grand  experiment  of  self-go- 
vernment. 

Such  have  been  my  individual  opinions,  openly  and 
freely  expressed,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  unfortunate  agitation;  and  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  I prefer  to  put  them  on  record  before  the  incor- 
ruptible democracy  of  Old  Berks,  f,  therelore,  beg 
leave  to  offer  you  the  following  sentiment: 

The  Missouri  Compromise — Its  adoption  in  1820  sav- 
ed the  Union  from  threatened  convulsions.  Its  exten- 
sion in  1S43  to  any  new  territory  which  we  may  acquire, 
will  secure  the  like  happy  result. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Charles  Kessler,  Esq.  president,  and  George  F.  Spayd 
and  Jacob  Livengood,  Esqs.,  secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 

Tiie  tariff.  The  Richmond  Enquirer,  thus  in  a 
lew  words,  states  the  difference  in  principle  between  the 
whigs  and  the  administration  party,  relative  to  the  ope- 
ration of  a high  and  a low  tariff,  which  it  is  well  to  keep 
distincfly  in  view:  “But  yet  the  whigs  cling  to  their  ha- 
tred of  the  tariff  of  1846.  They  repudiate”  the  doctrine 
that  Mr.  Clay  himself  so  confidently  sanctioned  at  one 
period  ot  his  life.  He  declared  in  congress  that  a na- 
tion’s imports  were  measured  by  her  exports,  and  that 
in  a series  of  years  the  quantity  exported  from  a coun- 
try must  balance  that  imported  into  it.  The  logical 
deduction  from  these  principles  was,  that  a system  that 
imposed  the  lightest  possible  restrictions  on  foreing  im- 
ports into  onr  country,  would  enable  foreign  countries 
to  buy  from  us  the  largest  amount  of  our  agricultural 
productions.  This  dedution  has  been  abundantly  veri- 
fied by  the  history  of  English  commerce — yea,  by  the 
history  of  our  own  trade.  The  whigs  deny  this,  but 
without  reason.  They  contend  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  since  the  tariff  of  1846  went  into  operation, 
was  produced  by  the  famine  in  Ireland.  But  the  only 
effect  of  the  scarcity  in  Europe  would  be  to  increase 
the  price  of  breadstufls.  This  leaves  the  prosperity  in 
other  branc'hes  of  industry  except  agriculture  unac- 
counted for — and  ol  course  fails  to  account  for  the 


whole  phenomena.  There  must  be  some  o:  her  causa 
at  work;  and  We  can  see  none  other  except  the  tariff 
of  1846. 

£ * * * * * - * 

The  unusual  demand  from  Europe  lias  epased.  and 
yet  prices  range  much  higher  than  lonely.  Tin  reason 
is  plain.  The  tariff  of  1846  is  p only  thing  that  could 
have  produce  the  beneficial  effect.  Our  past  history 
proves  that  this  is  the  source  of  our  prosperity;  for  never, 
from  1824  to  1847,  has  a reduction  of  duties  failed  to 
increase  the  price  of  our  agricultural  staph  s.  We  as- 
sert this  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  one  who 
will  examine  the  facts.  Reason  in  this  matter  is  sus- 
tained by  the  actual  experience  of  the  country.  The 
home  market  has  been  proved  inadequate,  whenever 
we  relied  upon  it,  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  agricultural 
productions.” 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

Three  days  later  from  Vera  Cruz. — Return  of  Genera ^ 

Paredes  to  Mexico. — His  successful  escape  into  the 

interior. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  August  21 , 10,  A.  M. 
says — The  steamship  Alabama,  Capt.  W indie,  arriv- 
ed this  morning  from  Vera  Cruz,  having  sailed  thence 
on  the  15th  instant. 

Quite  the  most  important  news  by  this  arrival  is 
the  return  of  Gen.  Paredes  to  Mexico.  At  last  ac- 
counts he  was  in  Paris.  He  reached  Vera  Cruz  on 
the  14th  instant,  in  the  English  Royal  mail  steamer 
Teviot,  under  an  assumed  name.  The  steamer  was 
telegraphed  about  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  from  the 
castle. 

From  the  steamer  herself  a private  signal  was  thrown 
out,  known  only  to  English  merchants,  that  a distin- 
guished personage  was  on  board.  Preparation  was 
made  for  bis  immediate  reception  by  bis  friends,  but 
all  was  still  as  midnight.  The  steamer  anchored, 
anti  Don  Martino,  passenger  from  Havana,  leaped 
into  the  first  boat  lying  alongside,  landed  on  the 
mole,  and  went  to  his  friend  Pepe  Zamora,  borrowed 
40  ounces,  three  horses,  hat,  coal  and  servant,  and 
was  past  the  gates  in  less  than  thirty  minutes,  with  a 
fast  Iwrse  and  a clear  track. 

The  mail  from  the  steamer  in  the  meantime  came 
on  shore.  Among  the  letters  were  some  to  the  col- 
lector and  others  from  Gen.  Campbell,  our  consul  at 
Havana,  disclosing  the  fact  that  General  Mariano 
Paredes  y Arrillaga,  ex  President  of  Mexico,  had 
taken  passage  on  the  steamer,  and  directing  them  to 
look  out  for  him.  The  information  came  an  hour 
too  late;  the  bird  had  flown.  We  gather  these  facts 
from  one  of  our  correspondents,  and  below  we  give  a 
letter  from  another,  without  having  time  to  ponder 
upon  his  speculations  as  the  influence  ol  the  return 
of  Paredes  upon  the  war. 

We  are  deeply  pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Colonel  Wilson,  of  the  l‘2th  infantry.  He  was  re- 
presented to  us  by  the  last  arrival  as  convalescent, 
but  he  died  the  evening  of  the  12th  instant.  He  was 
to  have  commanded  the  train  which  left  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  7th  inst.  He  was  hurried  on  the  13tti  instant, 
the  following  orders  having  been  issued  tor  the  oc- 
casion: 

ORDER  NO.  34. 

Headquarters,  Vera  Cruz,  olitg.  12,  1847. 

It  is  announced  to  this  command,  the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Col.  Lewis  D.  Wilson 
of  the  12th  Regiment  U.  S.  infantry,  who  died  on 
this  dale. 

The  escort  for  his  funeral  will  be  commanded  by 
the  Lieutenant  Colonel  commanding,  and  consist  of 
the  1st  U.  S.  infantry,  stationed  in  the  city.  The. 
funeral  will  take  place  at  5 o’clock,  P.  M.on  to- 
morrow, to  which  all  the  U.  S.  navy,  citizens  and 
strangers  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend. 

By  order  of  Lieut.  Col.  Miles. 

W.  L.  CRITTENDEN,  diet.  Mj. 

The  company  of  Capt.  Haile,  of  the  14th  infantry, 
reached  VeraCruz  on  the  12th  inst.  was  immediately 
armed  and  left  the  same  evening  for  the  scene  of 
action.  There  had  been  no  further  arrival  from  the 
train,  which  was  deemed  a good  omen.  No  further 
courier  has  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Puebla.  One 
came  through  on  the  12th  instant.  He  left  Puebla 
on  the  7th.  He  reported  that  the  army  commenced 
its  march  that  day  agreeably  to  announcement. 

The  Washington  Union  of  Saturday  night  says— 
We  have  seen  letters  from  Vera  Cruz,  wnich  were 
received  by  this  evening’s  Southern  mail.  These 
relate  to  the  two  interesting  topics  of  Paredes’  land- 
ing, and  of  Major  Lally’s  detachment. 

As  to  Paredes,  we  regret  to  state  that  the  Captain 
of  the  British  steamer  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  his  true  name  and  character,  as  Paredes  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  freely  on  board  the  vessel.  He 
spoke  freely  of  Santa  Anna’s  want  of  energy,  ability, 
and  principles,  and  declared  that  unfortunate  Mexico 
would  have  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Ame- 
rica, or  of  some  European  power.  (This  last  aliu* 
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sion  is  suspicious,  and  confirms  what  the  president 
state.d  in  his  message  to  congress:) 

“In  any  event,  it  was  certain  that  no  change  what- 
ever in  t tie  Government  of  Mexico  which  would  de- 
prive Paredes  of  power  could  he  for  the  worse, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned,  while  it 
was  highly  probable  that  any  change  must  be  for  the 
better.” 

Paredes  is  a monarchist — a friend  of  a foreign 
monarch,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe;  and  his 
presence  in  Mexico,  if  it  looks  to  any  change,  looks 
rather  abroad  than  to  America,  for  the  change  of 
her  rulers.  U wiil  remain  for  the  British  captain  to 
explain  how  and  why  he,  as  a neutral,  introduced  so 
decided  an  enemy  into  our  ports  at  all,  and  without 
acquainting  us  with  his  character. 

It  appears  from  the  Vera  Cruz  letter,  that  when 
Paredes  entered  that  city,  he  was  recognised  by  two 
or  three  persons — an  inspector  at  the  gate,  and  by 
Senor  Atocha,  who  attempted  justification  for  his 
silence  upon  the  lame  excuse,  that  though  he  was 
an  American  citizen,  yet  he  was  no  spy!  The  fact 
is,  that  Paredes  scarcely  remained  ten  minutes  in 
the  city,  and  went  oQ'  without  the  knowledge  of  Col. 
Wilson,  or  any  of  the  military  officers. 

As  to  Major  Lally,  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
attacked  by  about  1,500  guerillas,  whom  he  bravely 
resisted.  A reinforcement  had  been  despatched  to 
him  of  about  four  hundred  troops,  including  a corps 
of  cavalry,  with  munitions,  &c.  &c.  No  later  ac- 
count had  been  received  of  him  or  from  him. 

We  received  New  Orleans  papers  of  the  22d  and 
231  ultimo — the  latter  being  those  regularly  due. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  August  22,  1847. 

IMPORTANT  FROM  YUCATAN. 

Insurrection  of  Indians  in  Yucatan — Horrible 
Slaughter  of  the  White  inhabitants — Appeal  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  Guatimala  to  assist  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

Through  the  politeness  of  the  editors  of  La  Palria, 
[Spanish  paper  published  in  New  Orleans],  we  have 
been  favored  with  a proof  sheet  of  the  interesting 
items  which  they  have  received  by  the  schooner 
Pnmera  Campecbana,  arrived  yesterday  afternoon 
from  Cam  peachy. 

It  appears  that  an  insurrection  had  broken  out 
amoDg  the  Indians  at  Yucatan,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  slaughter  all  the  white  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  But  the  plot  was  fortunately  discovered  in 
time,  although  a number  of  inhabitants  have  been 
massacred  in  several  villages. 

All  the  white  and  mulatto  men,  together  with  the 
women  and  children  of  Tepieh,  were  murdered  by 
the  Indians.  One  of  their  Chiefs,  Antonio  Ay,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  executed.  They  declared  that 
the  piot  had  been  organized  for  about  17  years. 

The  party  question  which  had  existed  between 
the  Yucatecos  was  set  aside,  and  they  all  united  in 
order  to  resist  the  insurgents. 

El  Siglio  XIX,  a paper  published  in  Yucatan, 
publishes  two  proclamations — one  from  the  President 
of  the  State  of  Honduras—  the  other  from  two  Ge- 
nerals, in  which  they  call  the  attention  of  the  centre 
Americans  to  the  fate  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and 
solicit  their  assistance  in  favor  of  their  unfortunate 
neighbors.  The  editors  of  La  Patria  intend  to  pub- 
lish in  their  next  paper  these  documents. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Times,  Aug.  22. 

MORE  NEWS  FROM  VERA  CRUZ. 

Particulars  of  the  attack  on  Major  Lally ’»  Train — 
Reported  defeat  of  our  troops  by  the  Guerrillas. 
We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Palria  for  some  par- 
ticulars regarding  Major  Lilly’s  train,  published  in 
the  extra  of  that  paper  yesterday.  A correspondent 
from  Vera  Cruz,  who  signs  himself  El  Jarocho, 
under  date  15'.h  instant,  says  that  Padre  Jarauta  had 
returned  to  that  vicinity  at  the  head  of  400  guerril- 
las, and,  having  effected  a junction  with  two  other 
bands,  commanded  by  Muntz  and  Alberto,  attacked 
Major  Lally’s  train  at  Tolorae. 

After  killing  arid  wounding  a few  of  our  troops, 
and  capturing  some  wagons,  they  bad  taken  post  at 
a spot  called  Puente  China,  near  tbe  Puente  Naci- 
onal.  Major  Lally,  having  divided  his  command  into 
six  columns,  attacked  the  position  occupied  by  the 
guerillas,  with  his  whole  lorce,  but  after  a sangui- 
nary fight,  he  was  driven  back,  leaving  the  ground 
covered  with  his  killed  and  wounded. 

The  guerrillas,  through  want  of  ammunition,  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  position,  which  was  then 
occupied  by  the  Americans  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th.  This  is  the  bey  to  the  truth  in  this  strange 
story,  which  is,  we  believe,  nothing  but  Mexican 
gasconade;  lor  if  our  troops  still  advanced,  the  ac- 
count ol  their  defeat  cannot  be  true. 

I be  l'auia’o  cones, modem  adds  that,  oil  the  same 
day,  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  chiefs  ol  the 
guerrillas  lor  a capitulation  of  the  whole  couvoy. — 


The  number  of  wagons  lost  is  said  to  be  very  great, 
and  the  killed  and  wounded  of  our  men  exceeds  250, 
reducing  the  whole  command  to  400  and  odd  effec- 
tive troops.  The  guerrillas  were  in  great  force  on 
this  oceasion;  and  it  is  said  that,  as  they  are  persuad 
ed  that  there  is  a large  amount  of  specie  with  the 
train,  it  will  be  attacked  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
long  route,  as  long  as  the  enemy  can  bring  an  effec- 
tive man  into  the  field. 

El  Jarocho,  at  the  close  of  his  letter,  says  infor- 
mation has  just  arrived  that  “the  Yankees  have 
capitulated.”  The  whole  tale  is  grossly  exaggerated , 
we  have  rio  doubt,  though  we  believe  that  Major 
La  fly’s  train  has  had  to  fight  its  way  onward,  against 
disadvantages  with  which  other  preceding  trains 
have  not  had  to  contend— such  at  vastly  increased 
numbers  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  &c.  I he 
necessity  of  forwarding  reinforcements  from  Vera 
Cruz,  sufficiently  proves  the  fact  of  the  command 
having  been  vigorously  attacked. 

Rake  coincidence.  On  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month,  from  the  same  kind  of  craft,  of  the 
same  nation,  from  the  same  place,  to  the  same  place, 
Santa  Anna  and  Paredes  disembarked.  If  the  latter 
had  had  a pass,  the  coincidence  would  be  better. 

[N  O.  Southerner. 

Gen.  Santa  Anna  debarked  from  a British  steamer 
at  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  14th  August  1846,  and  Paredes, 
likewise  landed  from  a British  steamer,  on  the  14th 
August,  1847. 

A Tampico  letter  of  the  17th  August  says  that 
the  Louisiana  regiment  in  that  place,  under  command 
of  Col.  De  Russey,  left  their  homes  a few  months 
ago  one  thousand  s'.rong;  and  of  this  number  not 
more  than  two  hundred  appeared  on  parade  on  the 
16th.  Tiie  diseases  of  the  climate  had  brought  about 
this  sad  change  in  the  regiment. 

From  the  Rio  Grande.  An  arrival  at  N.  Or- 
leans brings  advices  from  Brazos  to  the  17th  ult. 

It  appears  that  the  roads  between  Monterey  and 
Cimargo  are  becoming  more  and  more  infested  with 
irregular  cavalry  and  guerrilla  bands,  and  several 
trails  have  been  attacked. 

La  Palria  published  at  New  Orleans,  contains  a 
letter  from  Havana,  which  states  that  four  British 
officers  accompanied  Paredes,  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  they  had  landed  at  Vera  Cruz. 

The  New  Orleans  papers  brings  us  accounts  from 
Matamoros  of  the  18th  ultimo,  by  which  it  appear- 
that  a most  lamentable  state  of  things  exists  along 
the  route  to  Monterey,  for  want  of  a proper  force 
on  the  road,  and  that  the  Mexicans  are  robbing  and 
slaughtering  without  restraint  every  thing  and  every 
body  that  is  not  strongly  protected  by  a suitable  es- 
cort. 

It  also  appears  that  the  heavy  trains  have  beeo 
halted  by  order  of  General  Taylor,  which  the  Mata- 
moros Flag  attributes  to  the  fact  that  all  idea  has 
been  abandoned  of  that  army  advancing  towards 
San  Luis.  The  following  is  the  Fiag’s  paragraph 
on  the  subject: 

“Hailing  the  trains  — By  an  arrival  from  Camargo, 
we  are  informed  that  an  order  had  been  received 
there  from  General  Taylor,  directing  a halt  of  the 
heavy  wagon  trains  which  were  being  got  ready  for 
Monterey,  and  which  it  was  supposed  were  intended 
for  the  march  upon  San  Luis.  We  cannot  learn 
whether  the  dangers  ol  the  road  or  a final  resolve 
not  to  make  any  further  advance  with  the  army  has 
induced  this  order;  but,  from  other  circumstances, 
we  judge  the  latter  cause  to  have  dictated  it.” 

'1  he  subjoined  paragraph,  from  the  Picayune,  con- 
firms the  view  of  the  Flag  that  tiie  advance  upon 
San  Luis  is  to  be  abandoned: 

“ Diversion  of  Troops — We  have  a letter  from  the 
Biases,  dated  tiie  1‘Jth  ultimo,  mentioning  the  rumor 
as  current  that  Gen.  Hopping  might  shortly  be  ex- 
pected there,  with  a considerable  body  of  troops,  to 
embark  for  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  quite  sure  that  such 
troops  as  Gen.  Taylor  can  spare,  now  that  the  ad- 
vance upon  San  Luis  Potosi  is  definitively  abandon- 
ed, will  very  shortly  embark  from  the  Rio  Grande 
for  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  several 
general  officers  will  be  detatched  from  Gen.  Taylor’s 
column  to  repair  to  the  line  Irom  Vera  Cruz.  But  a 
little  time  w ill  elapse,  we  trust,  before  communica- 
tions will  be  entiiely  re-established  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  capital.” 

'Plie  Matamoros  Flag  notices  several  recent  attacks 
upon  Government  trains  by  the  Guerrilla  bands,  the 
most  serious  of  which  are  thus  abridged  by  the  New 
Orleans  Bee: 

A scouting  party  of  twenty  seven  Texans,  com- 
manded by  Cap!.  Baylor,  and  ordered  out  by  Col. 
Abbot,  commander  m Ccralvo,  to  scour  the  country 

between  that  post  and  Monterey,  fell  in  with  a large 
body  of  Mexicans,  and  were  all  killed  but  three.  It 


appears  that  the  Texans  visited  several  ranchos  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  the  recent  at- 
tacks had  been  made  upon  the  trains.  T hey  found 
goods  and  property  captured  from  the  trains,  and, 
the  guilt  of  the  Mexican  resides, b3  being  clearly  pro- 
ved, the  property  was  retaken*  the  dwellings  of  the 
guilty  burnt,  and  several  known  desperate  characters 
killed.  Captain  Baylor  was  returning  with  three 
prisoners,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  some  three 
hundred  Mexicans  and  completely  hemmed  in.  The 
Mexicans  charged  upon  his  little  band,  killing  many 
of  them  at  the  first  fire.  Three  of  the  party  escaped 
through  the  chaparral,  having  been  dreadfully  lace- 
rated by  thorns.  When  Captain  Baylor  was  last 
seen  he  was  wounded  and  unhorsed,  hut  still  fighting, 

and  only  three  of  his  men  were  in  their  saddles. 

They  think  it  impossible  that  any  more  could  have 
escaped,  and  as  two  days  had  elapsed,  and  none  had 

returned,  their  forebodings  are  doubtless  correct. 

Letters  were  found  among  the  property  in  the  ran- 
chos, establishing  already  a connivance  between  the 
Alcalde  of  Cerralvo  and  Canales.  The  Alcalde  has 
been  therefore  arrested.  Letters  from  Cerralvo  state 
that  the  Mexicans  are  lying  in  wait  to  cut  off  every 
train  between  that  place  and  Monterey.  A gentle- 
man writes  that  hardly  a day  passes  without  some 
person  being  murdered  on  the  road,  and  that  the 
Americans  know  that  the  enemy  are  in  large  force 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  without  the  means  of 
.acting,  except  on  the  defensive.  We  have,  adds  the 
correspondent,  no  mounted  force  at  the  post,  nor 
the  means  of  mounting  a single  man  of  our  own, 
should  an  extreme  case  of  necessity  require  it.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Government  will  soon 
clearly  see  the  great  folly  of  placing  troops  along 
this  lino  with  their  hands  lied,  to  be  made  a laugh- 
ing stock  of,  with  an  enemy  so  contemptible  as  tbe 
Mexicans. 

Gen.  Kearnev  and  suite  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on 
Wednes  a tl.e  25.h  ult.  Col.  Fremont  and  his 
party  were  left  at  the  Kansas,  and  will  arrive  in  the 
next  boat  that  comes  down. 

Gen.  Kearney  left  California  on  his  homeward 
route  on  the  18th  June.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  personal  staff  and  several  discharged  volunteers, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Mormon  battalion,  so  that 
his  whole  party  numbered  from  fiity  to  fifty  five 
persons. 

Col.  Fremont,  being  under  arrest,  and  ordered 
home  for  trial  under  charges  of  disobedience  of  or- 
ders, left  California  with  his  parly  about  the  same 
time  that  General  Kearney  did,  and  was  but  a short 
distance  in  his  rear  during  the  entire  journey,  and 
reached  Fort  Leavenworth  before  the  General’s  de- 
parture for  St.  Louis.  General  K.  arrived  at  the 
fort  on  Sunday  the  22d  ultimo,  having  made  the  en- 
tire trip  in  the  very  short  space  of  sixty  five  days. 

He  chose  the  south  pass  for  his  route,  and  had  many 
obstacles  to  encounter,  as  the  snow  on  the  mountains 
was  very  deep,  and  the  track  in  many  places  almost 
impassable. 

Neither  party  experienced  any  difficulty  from  the 
Indians:  on  the  contrary  they  were  very  quiet,  and 
evinced  no  hostile  disposition  whatever. 

Major  Cook  and  Judge  Bryant,  who  were  of  the 
returned  parly,  state  that  all  the  trains  of  emigrants 

now  on  the  way  to  Oregon,  were  severally  met. 

They  were  progressing  finely;  stood  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey  well,  and  had  abundance  of  provisions. 

When  Gen.  Kearney  and  tus  party  left  California 
every  thing  was  in  a peaceful  and  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

Col.  Mason  was  left  in  command,  as  military  Go- 
vernor of  the  Territory. 

There  was  quite  a fleet  off  the  coast  of  California, 
consisting  of  the  74  gun  ship  Columbus,  bearing  the 
broad  pennant  of  Com.  Biddle;  the  frigate  Congress 
44;  the  three  sloops  of  war,  Portsmouth  20,  the  War- 
ren 20,  and  Dale  16,  and  the  storeships  Lexington  8 
and  Erie  8.  The  latter  was  to  leave  in  a few  days 
with  about 500  men. 

The  rest  of  the  troops  were  divided  into  parties 
under  separate  commands,  and  stationed  at  different 
posts  throughout  the  country,  where  it  was  deemed 
most  advisaole  either  from  precautionary  or  defensive 
views. 

Nothing  has  yet  transpired  as  lo  the  specific  na- 
ture ol  the  charges  against  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont,  but 
as  both  the  commanding  officer  aod  the  arrested 
subordinate  have  now  returned,  we  shall  soon  have 
our  curiosities  satisfied  on  this  head. 

There  seems  at  least,  for  the  present,  to  be  no 
further  feeling  of  resistance  towards  our  army  in 
California.  The  civil  officers  elected  under  the 
provisional  government  are  executing  their  dudes 
with  Anglo  S^axon  honesty  and  directness,  and  pre- 

StiLk  3G  LOW  d p..LlSO  Ol  jliSiiCc  - >>  Lll£  lidliVfi  uiLdJit* 
ants  that  they  are  delighted. 

[Phila.  Amer.  S(  Ledger. 
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Under  the  head  of ‘ Cowardly  and  Brutal  Outrage 
and  Theft,”  the  Flag  stales  that  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  ultimo  a parly  of  twelve  Americans,  mounted 
armed  and  equipped  as  our  volunteer  cavalry,  rode 
into  the  ranch  of  Solicena,  about  eight  leagues  from 
Malamoras— the  inhabitants  of  which  are  peaceful 
and  friendly — and  there  committed  excesses  and 
outrages  of  every  imaginable  kind,  under  pretence 
of  searching  for  arms.  The  men  were  abused  and 
forced  to  flee  from  their  houses,  the  women  insulted 
and  robbed, and  every  dwelling  rifled  of  what  money 
could  be  found.  One  Mexican,  in  reporting  to  the 
Alcalde,  states  his  loss  at  §150.  Severallother  ran 
chos  were  visited,  but  the  inhabitants  were  warned 
of  their  approach,  and  fled  to  the  woods  with  all 
their  valuables.  A few  days  previous  a similar  body 
of  men,  conducted  by  two  Mexicans,  visi  ed  the 
rancho  of  La  Jarita,  and  perpetrated  like  and 
even  worse  crimes.  Fears  of  still  more  serious 
consequences  to  themselves,  says  the  Flag,  should 
they  report  the  offenders  to  the  commandant  here, 
induced  the  Mexicans  to  bear  their  wrongs  in  silence; 
hence  the  reason  so  many  days  have  elapsed  without 
any  mention  being  made  of  it.  The  Flag  concludes 
by  saying  that  Col.  Davenport  has  beeu  informed  of 
these  outrages,  and  is  using  proper  measures  to  ferret 
out  the  offenders. 


From  Santa  Fe.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  of 
23d  inst.  says:  “Capt.  Fischer’s  company  of  light 
artillery,  consisting  of  about  forty  men,  and  Lieut. 
Gratiot,  of  Capt.  Weightman’s  company,  arrived 
yesterday  on  the  steamer  J.  J.  Ilardin.  They  left 
Santa  Fe  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  met  with  no  ob- 
stacles in  coming  in.” 

We  are  indebted  to  the  same  paper  for  an  extra, 
dated  August  23,  12  M.,  in  which  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  intelligence: 

Arrival  from  Oregon  and  California.  On  Saturday 
evening,  Captain  T.  G.  Drake,  of  the  British  ship 
Modeste,  (not,  however,  a bearer  of  despatches,  as 
has  been  stated,)  and  Mr.  John  G.  Campbell,  arrived 
in  this  city  from  Oregon.  They  left  Oregon  on  the 
6th  of  May.  and  travelled  to  Fort  Hall  in  company 
with  a brigade  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  They 
left  Fort  Hall  with  only  four  men,  but  overtook 
another  party  of  seven,  and  arrived  in  the  settle- 
ments with  a party  of  fourteen. 

They  bring  us  but  little  information  in  addition  to 
that  already  received  from  Oregon.  Every  thing 
was  quiet  when  they  left,  and  the  prospect  for  the 
season  favorable.  The  Columbia  had  been  so  high 
as  to  require  them  to  take  the  southern  route.  This, 
we  presume,  they  were  induced  to  do  from  the  plea- 
sure and  facility  of  travelling  afforded  by  the  force 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

The  British  ship  Modeste  left  Fort  Vancouver  on 
the  3d,  and  dropped  down  the  river,  on  her  way  to 
England.  She  was  to  proceed,  by  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  home.  There  were  no  American  ships  in 
the  river.  The  British  squadron  in  the  Pacific  had 
not  been  heard  from  for  nearly  eight  months  prior 


to  their  leaving. 

Between  Fort  Hall  and  Soda  Spring,  they  were 
overtaken  by  a party  of  four  men  from  California. 
This  party  left  California  on  the  4th  of  June.  They 
reported  all  things  quiet  when  they  left.  Gen.  Kear- 
ny was  in  supreme  command,  and  this  party  under- 
stood to  state,  most  positively,  that  Col.  Fremont 
was  not  under  arrest  up  totne  time  of  their  leaving. 
Com.  Stockton’s  flag  ship  was  at  Monterey,  and  se- 
veral ships  of  the  United  States  squadron  were  at 
St  Francisco.  This  party  arrived  at  St.  Joseph 
with  Capt.  D.  and  Mr.  C.  and  may  be  expected  in 
this  city  shortly. 

Capt  D.  and  Mr.  C.  met  a great  many  emigrants 
and  their  wagons.  They  were  progressing  rapidly 
and  very  comfortably,  but  Mr.  Campbell  thinks  that 
those  for  Oregon,  because  of  their  number,  may 
suffer  a great  deal  from  the  want  of  grass  for  their 
stock  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  They 
met  the  advance  party  of  the  Mormon  emigrants, 
and  subsequently  the  main  body  of  about  five  hun- 
dred wagons.  The  advanced  party  were  hastening 
on  by  forced  marches,  to  select  a place  for  a winter 
encampment  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  A few  days  previous  to  their  meeting 
with  the  main  body,  the  Mormons  and  a large  party 
of  Pawnees,  going  out  on  a huhting  expedition,  to 
the  Little  Blue  River,  met  and  held  a festival  toge- 
ther. Our  informants  passed  the  ground  where  the 
festival  was  held,  but  were  fortunate  enough  (Irom 
Mr.  Campbell’s  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country)  to  escape  falling  in  with  the  Indian  party. 
The  Mormons  represented  themselves  as  being  sup- 
plied with  at  least  eighteen  months’  provisions.— 
They  had  with  them  pigs,  poultry,  and  cattle,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  an  abundance  of  every  thing.  They 


seemed  to  be  harmonious  among  themselves,  but  it 
was  understood  that  those  of  the  church  who  had 
reached  California,  had  split,  and  there  was  a strong 
quarrel  going  on  between  them.  The  Californians, 
and  most  of  the  emigrants  from  the  United  Slates, 
were  very  decidedly  opposed  to  the  settling  of  the 
Mormons  there.  It  was  thought  they  would  resort 
to  force  to  resist  their  settlement. 

From  Fort  Hall  Capt.  Drake  and  Mr.  Campbell 
met  with  no  incident,  except  the  loss  ol  a favorite 
mare  of  the  captain’s,  which  was  stolen  whilst  they 
were  encamped  at  a Soux  village.  Captain  Drake 
relurns  to  England  by  the  earliest  steamer  to 
Liverpool.  Mr.  Campbell  will  return  to  Oregon  this 
fall,  by  some  of  the  southern  routes. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SILAS  WRIGHT. 


From  the  Union,  Aug.  oOtli. 

The  sudden  death  of  this  illustrious  statesman  will 
he  felt  as  a great  and  lamentable  event  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy, at  his  residence  in  Canton,  New  York,  on  the 
27th  instant.  He  has  been  struck  down  without  war- 
ning, in  the  splendid  maturity  of  his  great  faculties, 
and  in  the  midst  of  bright  and  almost  boundless  pros- 
pects of  future  usefulness  and  renown.  In  his  death 
the  democracy  of  our  nation  will  mourn  the  loss  of 
a statesman  whose  public  and  private  life  and  char- 
acter were  alike  the  ornament  and  the  honor  of  the 
political  system  out  of  which  they  grew. 

To  those — and  there  are  many  such — who  hold 
that,  in  a free  government  like  ours,  a devotion  to 
public  affairs  and  to  political  life  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent managed  among  us,  is  unfavorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  best  and  manliest  qualities  of  charac- 
ter— to  those  who  believe  that  in  a republic,  a long 
and  successful  political  career  must  harden  the  heart 
against  the  better  and  kinder  sympathies  of  our  na- 
ture. and  engender  an  ambition  at  once  unscrupulous, 
everweening,  and  selfish — to  those  who  tell  us  how 
hard  it  is  for  the  eminent  politician  to  keep  his  lips 
pure  from  guile,  his  heart  free  from  stormy  passions, 
and  his  hands  unstained  by  practices  of  corruption — 
to  those  who  assure  us  that  the  favor  of  the  people 
must,  under  a democratic  government,  be  won  by 
fawning,  and  that  the  charms  of  high  station  are  an 
overmatch  for  the  strength  even  of  the  most  stead- 
fast integrity; — to  all  such  objectors  against  the 
working  of  our  free  institutions  upon  the  characters 
of  our  public  men,  the  life  and  the  death  of  Silas 
Wright  furnish  a refutation  at  once  conclusive  and 
sublime.  From  his  boyhood  he  learned  to  be  a 
statesman.  His  earliest  impulses  urged  him  to  don 
the  bright  harness  of  democratic  principles,  aud  to 
go  forth  to  battle  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  for  the 
popular  cause.  He  passed  through  almost  every 
form  of  official  life.  In  the  politics  of  his  town,  of 
his  county,  of  his  state  and  of  his  country,  he  bore 
in  quick  succession  a most  leading  conspicuous  part. 
In  places  of  highest  administrative  power,  in  situa- 
tions of  subordinate  ministerial  trust  and  duty,  in  the 
silent  labors  of  the  committee  room,  and  in  the  halls 
of  senatorial  eloquence  and  action — in  every  scene 
where  mind  is  strained  to  its  severest  tension,  and 
character  put  to  its  sternest  ordeal — there,  always 
foremost  among  the  champions  of  popular  rights,  al- 
ways holdingTast  to  his  principles  as  to  his  honor 
and  his  religion — fearless  to  meet  any  crisis,  prompt 
to  assume  any  rightful  responsibility — firm,  calm, 
watchful,  laborious,  incorruptible — Silas  Wright, 
himself,  a poor  man  and  a poor  man’s  friend,  builded 
up  the  fair  and  stately  fabric  of  his  fame  on  the  fast 
foundations  of  intellect  and  integrity.  And  when  the 
great  crisis  of  his  public  career  came  at  last,  and  his 
grateful  country  tendered  to  him,  in  quick  succession, 
her  highest  judicial  and  executive  stations,  faithful  to 
a scrupulous  sensitiveness  of  honor,  he  rose  superior 
even  to  the  legitimate  ambition  of  a great  statesman, 
calmly  put  aside  the  most  glittering  rewards  of  pub- 
lic life,  and  without  impatience,  or  emotion,  or  effort, 
went  back  to  his  humble  farm-house  and  his  little 
farm,  to  till  the  earth  with  his  own  hands,  and  to 
earn  his  daily  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow? 

Such  a character  is  monumental.  It  bears  elo-. 
quent  witness  to  ail  our  statesmen  of  the  “noble  arts” 
by  which,  in  this  country,  the  favor  of  the  people 
may  be  won.  Such  a life,  indeed,  is  truly,  and  in 
the  highest  sense,  American.  It  could  hardly  ap- 
pear under  any  other  government  than  our  own. — 
Such  a career,  too,  we  may  say  with  pride,  belongs, 
even  in  this  country,  solely  to  those  principles  and 
impulses  which  unite  themselves  in  parly  organiza- 


tion, to  advance  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  pub- 
lic and  private  life  of  Silas  Wright  were  at  once  the 
result,  the  manifestation,  and  the  triumph  of  demo- 
cratic principles. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  assume  that  the  long  and  Varied 
public  life  of  Mr.  Wright  presents  no  single  instance 
of  error.  It  Is  not  given  to  men  to  be  thus  infalli- 
ble. We  leave  to  those  better  informed  than  we  are, 
to  pronounce  upon  all  the  details  of  his  administra- 
tion as  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  in  that  position  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  jeopard  his  re-election  rather  than 
flinch  one  jot  from  the  due  maintenance  of  the  law, 
even  before  a wide  spread  agitation,  which,  in  the 
nature  of  the  causes  out  of  which  it  grew,  must,  in 
some  respects,  have  appealed  strongly  to  his  sympa- 
thies. Nor  do  we  conceal  our  dissent  from  some  of 
the  doctrines  upon  one  prominent  topic  in  our  nation- 
al politics,  in  favor  of  which  the  great  authority  of 
Mr.  Wright’s  name  has  (as  we  suppose  upon  insuffi- 
cient evidence)  been,  of  late,  some  times  invoked. — 
It  is  enough  for  us  now  to  know,  and  to  remember, 
with  pride  and  gratitude,  that  in  the  great  measures 
and  principles  of  his  public  career,  the  patriotism  of 
Mr.  Wright  knew  no  sectional  limits,  and  that  in  our 
national  councils  his  mind  and  heart  were  alike  open 
to  comprehend  and  to  feel  all  that  belonged  to  the 
rights,  the  interests,  and  the  honor  of  every  part  of 
our  Union. 

All  who  knew  Mr.  Wright  agree  that  his  powers 
of  mind  were  of  the  highest  order.  Yet  he  persua- 
ded and  prevailed  as  much  by  the  noble  moderation 
of  his  spirit  as  by  the  vigor  and  comprehensiveness 
of  his  understanding.  He  carried  into  public  affairs 
the  best  characteristics  of  private  life.  In  the  con- 
flict of  parties  and  of  principles  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber, always  doing  his  duty  with  stern  and  scrupulous 
fidelity,  he  provoked  no  man  to  anger.  In  the  mem- 
orable session  of  the  twenty  seventh  congress  he 
fought  with  matchless  power  the  great  battle  of  the 
people  against  privilege,  and  came  out  of  the  contest 
without  having  made  an  enemy. 

Though,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  democ- 
racy of  the  country  must  feel  that  it  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  powerful  champions,  yet  the  loss  of  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  character  of  polities,  and  of  political 
aspirants  among  us,  will  be  yet  more  severely  felt. — 
One  of  the  brightest  examples  of  political  virtue  no 
longer  shines  before  men’s  eyes.  It  can  be  seen  now 
only  in  the  diminishing  glass  of  remembrance.  Other 
men  may,  perhaps,  be  found  among  us  to  serve  as 
faithfully,  and  to  plead  as  eloquently,  the  cause  of 
the  people,  as  did  he  whom  we  have  lost.  But  it  will 
be  long  before  a similar  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces shall  unite  with  the  most  splendid  powers  of  in- 
tellect, and  the  highest  elements  of  public  character, 
to  form  a career  at  once  so  instructive,  so  impressive, 
and  so  encouraging  as  that  which  has  now  closed  in 
the  grave  of  Silas  Wright. 

Gifted  with  talents  of  the  highest  order — blessed 
with  a heart  of  the  finest  mould — with  principles  of 
the  true  democratic  stamp,  adapted  to  the  free  peo- 
ple among  whom  his  lot  was  cast;  and,  with  manners 
destitute  of  all  affectation,  of  all  the  airs  and  arro- 
gance of  office,  but  recommended  by  all  the  simplicity 
and  all  the  amiableness  which  distinguished  those  of 
Jefferson,  of  Madison,  of  Marshall — Silas  Wright 
was  the  man  to  earn  the  respect  and  effections  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  truly  the  man  of  the  people. 
Already  many  of  his  admiring  countrymen  wtre 
pointing  him  out,  and  holding  him  up  for  the  high- 
est office  in  the  republic.  But  death  has  cut  him  off 
from  all  the  splendor  and  all  the  interests  of  Ihis 
world.  Yet,  we  must  repeat,  amid  all  his  high  qual- 
ifications, his  distinguished  abilities,  and  his  numer- 
ous services,  he  was  the  last  to  claim  and  the  first  to 
decline,  the  offices  which  were  almost  showered  upon 
him.  At  almost  one  and  the  same  time  three  brilliant 
honors  were  tendered  to  his  acceptance.  He  was 
urged  to  accept  the  governorship  of  New  York. — 
The  president  of  the  United  States  offered  him  a seat 
upon  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  that  noble  ob- 
ject of  almost  the  highest  ambition.  The  democracy 
of  the  strongest  representative  body  in  the  country 
offered  him  the  honors  of  the  vice  presidency.  Mr. 
Wright  declined  them  all — and  among  them,  the  seat 
upon  the  supreme  court  bench,  which  he  would  have 
preferred  to  all  the  rest;  and  never  can  we  forget  the 
high  minded  and  noble  letter  which  he  addressed  on 
that  subject  to  one  of  our  friends,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court.  We  never  were  more  impress- 
ed with  reverence  for  any  man,  than  on  seeing  that 
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production,  and  weighing  the  reasons  which  prompted 
him  to  decline  it.  But  his  desire  to  carry  the  state 
of  New  York  for  the  democratic  ticket  for  tiie  presi- 
dency and  vice  presidency  caused  him  at  last  to  yield 
to  his  friends.  No  man  could  have  submitted  with 
better  grace,  and  no  man  could  have  more  loyally 
shown  his  devotion  to  his  country  and  to  his  party 

We  leave  the  memory  of  this  great  man  to  the 
gratitude  and  reverence  of  a great  people;  and  for 
the  present,  we  subjoin  the  biographical  sketch  which 
appeared  in  the  Democratic  Review  of  November, 
1846. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Democratic  Re- 
view of  November,  1846,  furnish  a brief  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Mr.  Wright. 

Silas  Wright,  jr.,  was  born  in  the  to.vn  of  Am- 
herst, (Mass.)  on  the  24th  of  May,  1796.  Both  his 
parents  were  natives  of  the  oounty  of  Hampshire.— 
They  had  nine  children — five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters— two  of  whom  died  in  infancy;  the  re3t  are 
now  living.  The  elder  Mr.  Wright  was  by  trade  a 
tanner,  currier,  and  shoemaker;  which  occupation 
he  followed  until  March  1796,  when  he  removed  to 
the  town  of  Weybridge,  Addison  county,  (Vermont) 
where  he  purchased  a farm,  and  where  lie  has  ever 
since  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  its  cultivation. 
All  the  family,  except  Silas  and  his  youngest  sister, 
still  reside  in  Vermont.  The  brothers,  only  one  of 
whom  is  a graduate  of  a college,  are  ail  likewise 
farmers.  The  sisters  married  farmers,  and  one  of 
them,  a widow,  now  carries  on  a farm  with  the  as- 
sistance of  her  sons;  so  that  the  whole  family  miy 
most  emphatically  be  regarded  as  the  children  of 
the  plough— than  which  we  know  no  more  honora- 
ble designation  that  wealth  or  rank  could  bestow. 

Mr.  Wright  (the  father)  was  indentured  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  his  trade  at  an  early  age,  and  never  was 
at  school  a day  in  his  lire.  When  he  had  “served  out 
his  time,”  he  could  neither  read  nor  write;  but  with 
the  assistance  of  his  fellow  journeymen,  he  soon 
qualified  himself  both  to  read  and  to  write,  as  well 
as  to  keep  accounts  and  transact  business  with  accu- 
racy and  facility.  After  his  marriage  his  wife  be- 
came bis  instructress— a servico  which  she  perform- 
ed with  all  a woman’s  devotion  and  alacrity,  and 
with  a success  proportionate  to  her  own  interest  in 
the  labor  of  love,  and  to  the  willing  docility  of  her 
pupil. 

Silas,  like  most  of  the  rising  youth  of  New  Eng- 
land, attended  the  common  schools  in  winter,  and 
worked  on  the  farm  in  summer,  until  he  had  passed 
his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  placed  at  an  aca- 
demy, that  he  might  be  prepared  to  enter  college. 
The  father  perceived  that  his  son  was  rarely  endow- 
ed by  nature,  and  was  therefore  the  more  anxious 
that  he  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education  denied 
by  circumstances  to  himself.  The  tradition  is,  that 
he  always  regarded  him  with  peculiar  pride  and  de- 
Jight,  as  destined  to  be  the  chief  hope  and  ornament 
of  the  family. 

In  August,  1811,  Mr.  Wright  became  a student  of 
the  college  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  summer  of  1815,  when  he  received 
the  first  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

The  elder  Mr.  Wright  has  always  been  an  earnest 
and  determined  democrat.  He  became  such  during 
the  first  contest  for  the  piesidency,  in  1796,  between 
Adams  and  Jefferson.  On  that  occasion  he  support- 
ed the  latter  zealously,  and  ever  after  cherished  for 
his  name  and  principles  a veneration  which  time 
rather  increased  than  diminished.  Between  1800 
and  1810  he  w as  repeatedly  sleeted  a member  of  the 
legislature,  and  was  ever  an  ardent  and  firm  repub- 
lican. Pie  and  his  oldest  son  were  in  the  battle  of 
Plattsburg,  under  Macomb,  in  September,  1814, 
when  the  British  fleet  was  captured  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain by  McDonough,  and  Sir  George  Provost  with 
his  forces  deleated  and  driven  back  to  Canada. 

The  husbands  of  the  two  sisters  of  Mr.  Wright 
were  also  in  that  battle  as  volunteers  from  the 
Green  mountains,”  although  the  federal  governor 
of  Vermont,  lollowing  the  treacherous  and  cowardly 
example  oi  Governors  Strong,  of  Massachusetts, 
Jones  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Griswold,  of  Connecti- 
cut, had  positively  refused  to  call  out  a single  man 
to  defend  the  invaded  territory  and  habitations  of  an 
adjoining  stale — on  the  unworthy  position  that  the 
militia  could  not  be  required  to  pass  beyond  the 
boundary  lines  of  those  slates  of  which  they  were 
citizens. 

During  the  four  years  passed  by  Mr.  Wright  in 
college,  the  number  of  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed averaged  about  ihiriy.  Then,  as  now,  every 
student  w as  a politician,  and  called  himself  either  a 
federalist  or  a uemocrat.  Of  Ihe  latter  there  were 
in  this  class  only  four,  of  whom  it  will  readily  be 
conceived  that  y oung  Wright  was  one  of  ihe  most 
ardent.  His  politics  were  never  better  known  than 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  In  October,  1815,  he 


commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  Mr.  Martin- 
dale,  who  resided  at  Sandy  hill,  Washington  county, 
N.  York,  where  he  remained  about  eighteen  months; 
when  he  removed  to  the  office  of  Roger  Skinn  r, 
esq.,  which  presented  superior  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring a knoweldge  of  the  details  of  business  as  be 
tvas  at  that  time  the  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  northern  district  of  that  state. 

In  January,  1819,  Mr.  Wright  completed  his  pre- 
paratory legal  studies,  and  was  licensed  to  practice 
as  an  attorney  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York. 
His  health  being  impaired  by  immense  application 
to  his  books  and  at  his  desk,  he  spent  the  ensuing 
summer  in  travelling  on  horseback  for  its  restora- 
tion, and  with  a view  of  selecting  a place  where  be 
might  settle  himself  permanently. 

In  October  he  removed  to  Canton,  in  the  county 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  opened  an  office.  The  village 
tvas  new,  and  the  business  in  the  courts  both  limited 
and  unprofitable,  so  that  the  young  lawyer  made  but 
little  by  his  practice. 

His  superior  talenls,  added  to  the  universal  kind- 
liness of  his  disposition  and  manners,  soon  made  him 
highly  popular.  He  wa3,  after  but  a short  residence 
in  his  new  home,  selected  as  the  village  postmaster, 
the  captain  of  the  militia  company,  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  not  long  after  was  commissioned  as  the 
surrogate  of  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  all 
these  situations,  at  the  same  time  that  he  perfectly 
discharged  every  duty  devolving  on  him,  he  never 
failed,  by  an  insensible  process  which,  without  effort 
on  his  own  part,  was  irresistible  on  the  part  of 
others,  to  make  himself  the  object  of  a universal  and 
affectionate  personal  popularity. 

But  a more  enlarged  public  than  a village  neigh- 
borhood soon  appreciated  justly  the  abilities,  studi- 
ous habits,  attainments,  and  integrity  of  the  young 
barrister.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1823,  without  the 
slightest  expectation  of  such  an  event  on  his  part, 
Mr.  Wright  was  nominated  by  his  democratic 
friends  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  senator  in  the 
state  legislature. 

There  was  an  overwhelming  federal  majority  in 
the  county  of  St.  Lawrence  when  Mr.  Wright  first 
settled  in  it;  yet  he  had  taken  especial  care  to  ex- 
press, in  the  most  public  manner,  his  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  the  republican  party.  Still  he  was 
elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  look  his  seat 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1824.  During  this 
winter  the  contest  for  the  presidency  was  waged  in 
New  York,  as  well  as  in  other  states  of  the  Union, 
with  the  utmost  violence.  It  resulted  in  the  election 
of  John  Q.  Adams  by  the  house  of  representatives 
in  February,  1825.  The  individuals  voted  for  were 
Crawford,  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Clay.  A caucus, 
composed  of  a portion  of  the  members  of  congress, 
had  been  held  at  Washington,  which  had  nominated 
Mr.  Crawford  as  the  candidate  of  the  old  republican 
party.  At  one  time  Mr.  Calhoun’s  claims  had  been 
earnestly  pressed  in  Pennsylvania  by  many  leading 
politicians  who  were  devoted  to  his  interests,  but 
the  great  mass  ol  the  people  there  had  espoused  the 
cause  ol  General  Jackson. 

The  friends  of  Jackson,  Clay,  and  Adams,  had  re- 
fused peremptorily  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  ar- 
bitrament of  a caucus,  which  caused  the  division, 
distraction,  and  defeat  of  the  democracy.  Mr. 
Wright,  adhering  as  he  has  ever  done  to  the  princi- 
ples of  his  parly,  advocated  Mr.  Crawford’s  election. 

In  order  to  defeat  this  wise,  honest,  and  fearless 
man,  in  New  York  and  the  contiguous  states,  a large 
number  of  politicians  exhausted  all  their  ingenuity 
and  skill,  secretly  and  assiduously,  in  exciting  preju 
dices  against  the  south.  Appeals  were  made  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  pride  of  the  people,  and 
it  was  urged  that  all  the  other  candidates  were 
southern  men.  By  these  means,  large  numbers 
were  decoyed  fiom  the  democratic  into  the  federal 
ranks. 

From  the  lime  of  the  adoption  of  the  fedeia!  con- 
s.itution  up  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  the  electors  of  president  and  vice  president 
in  the  stale  of  New  York  had  been  chosen  by  the 
legislature.  The  ftderal  party,  which  supported 
Mr.  Adams,  having  ascertained  that  the  republicans 
had  elected  a large  majority  of  their  friends  to  the 
legislature,  in  order  that  they  might  have  another 
chance,  raised  the  cry  that  the  electors  ought  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Clay, 
who  were  comparatively  few,  aided  in  this  move- 
ment. As  matters  then  stood,  it  was  certain  that 
Mr.  Crawford  would  receive  the  undivided  vote  of 
the  stale.  The  conductors  of  the  federal  presses 
joined  in  with  this  cry,  and  everywhere  proclaimed 
that  those  members  of  the  assembly  who  should  re- 
peal the  law  which  had  been  so  long  in  force,  with- 
out complaint  from  any  quarter,  were  enemies  to 
liberty,  to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  people. 

It  w as  insisted  by  the  republicans  that  there  wasj 


much  danger  that  the  election  of  the  president  mi"ht 
be  referred  to  the  house  of  representatives;  that 
there  bargain,  intrigue,  and  management  might  be 
practised;  that  so  great  a stale  as  New  York  should 
neither  divide  her  vote  in  the  electoral  college,  and 
thereby  impair  her  strength,  nor  aid  in  any  way  in 
taking  the  election  to  a body  where  her  political 
weight  could  not  be  an  atom  greater  than  that  of 
Rhode  Island  or  Delaware. 

But  the  timi  1 in  the  more  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  became  alarmed,  and  gave  way,  so  that 
the  federalists  gained  the  ascendancy  there.  A bill 
was  passed  in  the  lower  house,  giving  the  choice  of 
presidential  electors  to  the  people,  which  was 
thrown  upon  the  senate  for  its  action.  This  body 
contains  thirty  two  members,  of  which  seventeen 
were  a bare  majority.  Every  member,  except  one, 
was  a democrat  on  paper,  and  had  been  returned  as 
such;  and  yet,  when  this  bill  was  called  up  for  dis- 
cussion, only  seventeen  had  the  courage  to  oppose 
it,  and  denounced  the  views  and  schemes  of  those 
who  had  concocted  and  passed  it.  They  stood  to 
their  posts  unterrified,  and  rejected  the  bill.  Imme- 
diately, everywhere  throughout  the  state  they  were 
assailed  by  the  federal  opposition,  and  branded  ai 
“usurpers  and  tyrants” — as  the  “infamous  seven- 
teen’’— as  the  “immorally  infamous  seventeen;”  and 
so  great  was  the  height  to  which  the  popular  fury 
was  excited  by  the  assiduous  arts  of  the  agitators, 
that  they  were  burned  and  hanged  in  effigy  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  general  election  in  November,  1824,  the 
democracy  was  utterly  defeated.  Upon  the  causes 
that  combined  to  produce  this  effect,  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry here  to  pause.  The  candidate  of  the  opposition 
for  the  executive  chair  received  a majority  of  seven- 
teen thousand  votes.  General  James  Tallmadge 
who  had  belonged  to,  and  been  a leader  in,  the  re- 
publican ranks,  went  over  to  the  enemy.  He  was 
elected  lieutenant  governor  by  a majority  of  thirty 
(our  thousand. 

A large  number  of  the  seventeen  remained  in  the 
senate  during  the  session  of  1825.  The  “victors’’ 
quarrelled  and  fell  into  distraction.  In  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  these  seventeen  exercised  a control- 
ling power  over  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  A va- 
cancy was  about  to  occur  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  An  individual  who  had  belonged  to  the 
democratic  party,  but  who  had  deserted  and  gone 
over  to  the  federalists,  was  presented  to  the  senate 
a majority  of  whom  declared  that  they  would  not 
vote  lor  this  individual,  nor  would  they  accept  of 
his  nomination.  The  house  refused  to  designate  any 
one  else,  and  there  was,  precisely  as  has  been  again 
recently  witnessed,  no  election.  At  the  ensuing 
general  election  in  1826,  the  tepublicans  again  car- 
ried  the  state,  and  one  of  their  friends  was  chosen 
the  senator. 

It  was  at  this  election  that  Mr.  Wright  was  nomi. 
nated  to  represent  the  district  in  which  he  resided 
in  the  congress  of  Ihe  United  States.  He  had  ac- 
quired a high  reputation  for  ability  and  independence 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  any  one  of  the  seventeen  had 
come  before  the  people  since  the  memorable  erenta 
already  detailed  had  occurred.  The  contest  was 
bitter  beyond  all  farmer  example,  yet  Mr.  Wright 
beat  his  competitor  by  five  hundred  votes.  In  De 
cember,  1827,  he  took  his  seat.  This  was  the  year 
before  the  second  contest  between  Jackson  and 
Adams.  The  republican  party  in  New  York  had 
rallied,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former.  At 
the  election  of  1828  Mr.  Wright  was  again  a candi- 
dale  for  congress,  in  what  was  called  a double  dis- 
trict; and  notwithstanding  that  there  was  much  foul 
play  and  treachery  practised  against  him,  he  was 
successful. 

His  certificate,  however,  was  refused  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  contend  for  his  seat  before  the 
house  of  representatives,  where  a decision  was  made 
in  his  favor. 

Early  tin.  February,  1829,  whilst  Mr.  Wright  was 
employed'  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Washing, 
ion,  he  received  from  the  legislature  of  New  York 
the  appointment  of  comptroller,  whose  services 
with  regard  to  the  financial  affairs  of  that  state  cor- 
respond precisely  with  those  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  with  regard  to  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
Union.  This  office  is  held  for  three  years.  Mr. 
Wright  served  out  his  first  term  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  and  was  re-elected  in  1832. 

In  this  year,  William  L.  Marcy,  who  was  a senator 
in  congress  from  New  York,  was  chosen  governor, 
and  was  sworn  into  office  on  the  first  day  of  Janua- 
ry, 1S33.1  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  to  succeed  him, 
and  forthwith  took  his  seat.  His  first  term  expired 
on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1837,  but  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  the  preceding  February  he  was  re-elect; 
ed  for  the  constitutional  period  of  six  years. 

Opportunity  to  display  his  eminent  abilities  was 
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all  that  Mr.  Wright  required  to  secure  his  rapid  ad- 
vancement. Within  twelve  years  the  “village  jus- 
tice” had  become  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  “empire  state,”  containing  nearly 
two  millions  of  people.  In  Otober,  1833,  occurred 
the  famous  removal  of  the  deposites.  The  opposi- 
tion who  held  the  majority  in  the  senate,  determined 
to  attack  this  bold  measure  there,  and  to  pass  a di- 
rect and  disgraceful  censure  upon  the  executive. — 
It  is  necessary  here  to  advert  to  the  extensive  pre- 
parations that  were  made  to  render  this  premeditated 
assault  fatal  to  the  administration,  the  history  of 
that  stormy  and  eventful  period  being  doubtless  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  it  became  the  duty  of 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  others,  to  repel  the 
charges  which  were  thus  preferred  with  a united 
eloquence  and  ferocity  never  surpassed  in  the  annals 
of  parliamentary  debate,  against  the  administration 
which  they  supported,  and  to  defend  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  towards  the  bank.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Wright  had  en- 
joyed an  opportunity  to  act  a distinguished  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  since  he  had  become 
a member  of  it.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
be  even  exceeded  the  expectations  of  his  friends. 

There  is  in  all  the  movements  of  Mr.  Wright  an 
air  of  quietness  and  resolution,  of  modesty  and  mild- 
ness, which  is  generally  found  in  a public  speaker 
who  feels  an  unshaken  confidence  in  his  intellectual 
strength  and  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  When  he 
rose,  the  oppusition  became  profoundly  attentive, 
because  they  knew  that  he  possessed  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  executice,  and  therefore  whatever 
relations  he  might  make  were  to  be  regarded  as  au- 
thentic and  conclusive.  It  was  evident  in  a few 
moments  after  he  had  risen,  that  he  had  prepared 
himself  fully,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  piesent 
the  truth  with  simplicity — without  hesitation  or  the 
least  affectation.  Whilst  his  adversaries  had  spoken 
to  the  throng  within  and  without  the  senate,  the 
young  senator  spoke  to  it,  and  through  it  to  the 
whole  nation.  It  was  curious  to  observe  with  what 
coolness,  energy,  and  effect,  combined  with  the  most 
unruffled  courtesy,  the  orator  dispelled,  one  after 
another,  the  delusions  under  which  the  opposition 
had  been  laboring;  and  when  he  at  last  announced 
that  the  execu'ive  was  content  to  appeal  from  any 
sentence  which  they  might  pronounce,  back  to  the 
people  from  whom  he  and  they  alike  derived  their 
respective  powers,  the  effect  was  wholly  irresistible. 
It  forewarned  the  federal  members,  and  truly,  too, 
that  the  tempestuous  passions  of  the  senate  chamber 
would  soon  be  quelled  by  the  solemn  judgment  of 
their  constituents.  Mr.  Wright  passed  through  the 
memorable  contest  as  became  one  of  his  rare  gifts. 
Even  his  opponents  confessed  with  admiration  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  speaker’s  logic,  and  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  friends  of 
the  administration,  side  by  side  with  the  best  and 
foremost;  while  many  have  been  accustomed  to  as- 
sign him  the  first  place,  as  the  administration  “lead- 
er” in  the  senate,  for  weight,  soundness,  discretion, 
snd  eloquence. 

It  will  be  asked  if  Mr.  Wright  is  an  orator  In 
the  common  sense  of  the  term,  he  is  not.  We  have 
never  known  him  to  be  excited  beyond  his  usual  le- 
vel of  cool  equanimity.  He  never  declaims,  he 
never  addresses  the  passions,  nor  attempts  to  charm 
the  imagination  with  the  figures  or  embellishments 
of  rhetoric.  His  voice  is  not  melodious,  though  after 
listening  to  it  for  a short  time,  it  becomes  not  un- 
pleasing. His  enunciation  is  slow,  but  distinct  and 
fluent.  The  same  accurate  logical  precision  charac- 
terizes his  language  and  his  thoughts.  He  is  the 
most  perfectly  calm,  methodical,  and  logical  speaker 
that  we  have  ever  listened  to.  His  opinions  are 
habitually  marked  by  moderation — by  a constant  re- 
gard to  the  results  of  actual  experience,  as  well  as 
the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  reason — by  a fixed  de- 
termination to  be  practical,  at  the  same  lime  that 
he  is  giving  scope  to  the  broadest  general  views. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Wright’s  senatorial  career, 
the  sessions  of  the  27th  coDgress  afford  evidence  of 
the  highest  efforts  of  intellect,  and  of  what  may  be 
effected  against  great  odds,  by  a fearless  adherence 
to  principle. 

When  the  new  government  came  into  power  in 
March,  1841,  the  needy  speculators  who  helped  to 
place  them  there,  were  impatient  for  relief,  and  the 
new  congress  was  summoned  for  the  1st  of  June. — 
A large  majority,  under  the  dictatoiship  of  Mr.  Clay, 
proceeded  eagerly  to  the  work.  The  independent 
treasury  law  was  repealed;  a national  bank  charter- 
ed and  vetoed,  by  the  hard  cider  congress  and  exe- 
cutive. The  same  fate  overlook  the  provisional 
tariff.  The  bankrupt  act  was  passed,  August  12, 
1841,  and  repealed  March  3,  1843,  by  the  same  con 
gress’,  which  also  passed  the  distribution  bill,  and 
repea'led  it  after  six  months’ operation.  In  ail  these 


changes  and  vacillatians,  the  part  sustained  by  Mr. 
Wright  was  singularly  important.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  finance,  under  the  former  admin- 
istration, he  most  effectually  crushed  the  charges  of 
extravagance  and  wasteful  expenditure  that  had 
been  so  freely  made.  He  pointed  out  the  hollow 
ness  of  the  allegations  and  the  gross  inconsistencies 
of  those  who,  while  making  them,  were  needlessly 
contracting  greater  debts. 

In  June,  3842,  on  the  expiration  of  the  compromise 
act,  a bill  was  passed  extending  temporarily  the  law 
for  collecting  the  revenues,  and  was  vetoed  by  the 
executive.  With  indefinite  difficulty  a general  ta- 
riff bill  was  then  passed;  not,  however,  without  em- 
bracing a clause  making  inoperative  the  above  pro- 
vision of  the  distribution  act;  that  is,  the  law  levying 
high  taxes  to  supply  a deficit  revenue,  containing  in 
itself  a clause  to  make  that  deficit  greater.  This 
was  vetoed.  The  session  was  approaching  its  close, 
and  amid  the  intense  excitement  there  was  great 
danger  that  no  revenue  law  would  be  passed.  At 
length  the  tariff'  bill  of  1842  was  presented  and 
passed,  Mr.  Wright  denouncing  it  as  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and  unjust  in  its  operation,  voted  for  it  as  the 
only  revenue  bill  that  could  be  passed  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  as  repealing  the  odious  distribu- 
tion law. 

After  the  close  of  the  27th  congress,  Mr.  Wright 
was  called  to  preside  over  the  state  of  New  York, 
and,  at  the  election  of  November,  1844,  received’ 
the  largest  number  of  votes  ever  cast  in  the  state  for 
one  individual.  At  the  first  session  of  the  legislature 
after  the  election,  the  financial  policy  of  the  state 
reached  a crisis  which  eminently  called  for  that  un- 
swerving integrity  and  soundness  of  judgment  for 
which  the  people  had  frequently  relied  on  Silas 
Wright,  and  never  in  vain.  His  single  hearted  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  success  of  sound  principles 
when  submitted  to  the  people  for  judgment,  was  well 
expressed,  when  on  the  occasion  of  his  vote  in  the 
senate  against  the  provisional  tariff,  embracing  the 
the  distribution  clause,  Mr.  Clay  taunted  him  with 
the  displeasure  of  his  constituents  for  voting  against 
this  tax  bill,  he  had  but  a single  remark  to  make. — 
The  senator  had  told  him  to  go  home  and  meet  those 
constituents,  if  he  could.  That  he  was  most  anx- 
ious to  do;  and,  to  be  permitted  that  inestimable 
privilege  at  an  early  day,  he  had  consented  to  meet 
this  great  and  grave  question  at  this  late  hour,  and 
in  this  summary  manner.  He  had,  upon  repeated 
occasions,  met  the  rebukes  of  those  intelligent  and 
patriotic  constituents,  and  never,  he  was  bound  to 
presume,  when  he  did  not  richly  deserve  them;  and 
he  had  sometimes  enjoyed  their  approbation.  He 
was  anxious  to  meet  them  now,  and  would  cheerful- 
ly abide  their  verdict  upon  this  vote.” 

In  all  the  positions  which  Mr.  Wright  has  occu- 
pied before  the  people,  we  always  discover  that  firm 
adherence  to  sound  principle,  which  never  bends  to 
circumstances  or  yields  to  expediency.  In  private 
life,  he  is  as  simple  and  frugal  in  his  habits  as  he  is 
dignified  and  generous  in  public.  While  his  untir- 
ing and  laborious  industry  commands  the  admiration 
of  the  observer,  his  affable  and  courteous  manners 
win  the  regard  of  all.  Devoted  to  his  principles, 
his  party,  and  his  friends,  because  in  them  he  sees 
the  true  highest  interests  of  his  country,  he  is,  as  we 
firmly  believe,  the  most  perfectly  free  from  all  per- 
sonal ambition  or  inlerestedness  of  all  the  public 
men  of  the  day. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above,  that  Mr.  Wright 
is  yet  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  being  only  in  his  fifty 
first  year.  We  look  forward  to  a glorious  continu- 
ance, and  eventful  consummation  of  the  high  politi- 
cal career,  along  which  we  have  thus  slightly  traced 
his  strong  ami  steady  footsteps. 

The  Hon.  Ransom  H.  Gillet,  who  was  an  inti  nate 
and  bosom  friend  of  the  lamented  Silas  Wright,  has 
been  for  some  time  compiling  the  speeches  and  po- 
litical writings  of  that  gieat  man,  with  a view  of  pub- 
lishing  them.  We  trust  that  the  sad  bereavement 
with  which  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  country 
have  met,  in  the  untimely  death  of  his  illustrious 
friend,  will  not  prevent  him  from  consummating  his 
purpose.  We  hope,  indeed,  that  he  will  extend  his 
design,  and  give  to  the  country  a full  biography  of 
the  life  and  character  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man. 

The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Gillet 
appeared  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Republican  in  1844. 
It  has  been  generally  republished  in  the  New  York 
papers,  and  we  lake  pleasure  in  making  it  a part  of 
this  obituary  notice.  It  goes  far  to  show  that  the 
subject  of  it  was  indeed  a great  man — a republican 
without  guile,  whose  principles  and  conduct  were 
well  calculated  to  endear  him  fondly  to  those  in  the 
midst  of  whom  he  lived — whose  character  and  life 
render  his  memory  worthy  of  a nation’s  admiration 
and  a nation’s  love. 


“I  first  saw  Mr.  Wright  in  the  spring  of  1820. — 
He  was  then  commencing  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
village  of  Canton,  where  he  now  resides.  I recollect 
this  remark,  then  made  by  a shrewd  farmer,  that  he 
was  the  first  lawyer  he  ever  saw  whose  law  was  all 
common  sense,  and  that  he  always  gave  plain  sensi- 
ble reasons  for  all  his  opinions  on'all  subjects.  Soon 
after,  he  became  a magistrate  of  the  village,  where 
his  dislike  to  injustice  and  discord  were  clearly  and 
strikingly  illustrated.  Instead  of  promoting  and  en- 
couraging litigation,  he  uniformly  discountenanced 
it.  and  acted  as  a peacemaker,  by  inducing  recon- 
ciliation in  matters  of  contention.  Such  was  their 
confidence  in  his  advice  to  his  neighbors,  that  it  sel- 
dom failed  to  reconcile  differences,  and  to  induce 
them  to  live  in  peace. 

“Whatever  tended  to  promote  the  substantial 
interests  of  his  town,  was  certain  to  receive  his  at- 
tention. The  construction  of  roads  and  bridges — 
the  erection  of  churches  aud  public  edifices,  were 
objects  that  attracted  his  early  attention,  and  were 
essentially  promoted  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands. 
Until  public  duty  called  him  away,  he  often  acted  as 
path  master  in  his  district,  and  personally  performed 
as  much  labor  as  any  citizen.  The  competition  be- 
tween his  and  other  districts  led  to  results  still  visible 
in  his  town.  Whether  in  the  affairs  of  his  town,  in 
his  own  business,  or  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  he 
seems,  without  bustle,  display,  or  confusion,  to  be 
always  in  the  right  place,  doing  exactly  the  right 
thine,  and  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  manner. 

“In  case  of  sickness,  he  was  always  the  first  to  offer 
his  services.  I have  known  him  to  walk  miles  in 
3tormy  weather,  over  muddy  roads,  to  watch  with 
the  sick.  No  one  performed  this  task  more  frequently 
or  more  cheerfully.  No  one  is  more  divested  of 
selfishness.  During  my  long  acquaintance,  I never 
knew  him  to  be  laying  plans  for  pecuniary  gain  or 
personal  advancement.  No  man  has  ever  accused 
him  of  doing  him  a personal  wrong,  or  any  injustice. 

He  always  fulfils  his  engagements,  of  every  de- 
scription, with  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  example  of 
Mr.  Wright  on  this,  as  on  other  subjects,  has  exerted 
a most  salutary  influence  upon  the  citizens  of  his 
town,  often  noticed  and  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
people  from  other  towns.  There  are  but  few  among 
his  neighbors,  of  either  party,  who  do  not  feel  hear- 
tily proud  of  him,  and  manifest  an  anxiety  to  act  so 
as  to  meet  his  approval.  His  frankness  and  sincerity 
have  made  impressions  upon  his  friends  and  associ- 
ates, which  a stranger  will  readily  notice. 

“Mr.  Wright  lives  in  a small  wooden  house,  in 
no  wise  distinguishable  from  those  of  his  neighbors. 

I think  it  cost  him  some  eight  hundred  dollars.  In 
all  respects  he  lives  in  the  same  plain,  simple,  unos- 
tentatious style  of  the  farmer  of  this  town,  any  one 
of  whom  is  always  met  with  the  cheering  smiles  of 
welcome  at  his  hospitable  threshold.  In  dress  he 
is  uniformly  plain.  At  home  it  is  not  distinguishable 
from  that  of  good  farmers.  Except  lor  a brief  peri- 
od in  the  fali  of  1834,  Mr.  Wright  has  always  enjoy- 
ed the  most  robust  health.  On  returning  from 
Washington  he  devotes  his  time  as  far  as  his  numer- 
ous calls  will  permit,  to  the  cultivation  of  his  garden 
and  small  farm  adjoining  the  village.  When  in  the 
field,  he  labors  like  any  other  farmer,  in  ail  the  de- 
tails of  business.  He  is  above  the  middling  size,  of 
a remarkably  robust  constitution.  His  agricultural 
labors,  1 doubt  not,  have  essentially  contributed  to 
his  continued  good  health.  During  my  long  acquain- 
tance with  him,  I have  never  seen  the  least  particle 
of  irritation,  or  any  manifestation  of  petulance  or  ill 
temper.  The  most  violent  assaults  of  political  ene- 
mies never  disturb  him.  He  is  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions,  the  same  calm,  dignified,  respectful 
man  that  he  is  in  senate  of  the  United  States:  An 

unkind  word  never  escapes  him.  He  wounds  the 
feelings  of  no  one. 

“Mr.  Wright  was  married  at  Canton,  in  the  fall  of 
1833  to  the  daughter  of  a gentleman  in  whose  family 
he  had  always  boarded  when  there.  A more  atten- 
tive, kind,  and  affectionate  husband  does  not  exist. 
A cross  wrord,  or  even  an  unkind  look,  has  never 
passed  between  him  and  his  wife.  ‘Mr.  Wright,  we 
verily  believe,  has  not  a personal  enemy  in  the  world. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  amusements,  although 
when  time  permits  he  may  sometimes  be  seen  with 
a fishing  rod  in  hand.  His  neighoors  who  chance  to 
differ  with  him  in  politics,  esteem  and  admire  him 
as  a man,  in  all  the  relations  of  a citizen,  a neighbor, 
and  a friend.  They  feel  proud  of  him  and  sincerely 
rejoice  at  his  success,  and  but  for  the  strength  of 
partisan  ties,  would  vote  for  him  for  any  office.  Not 
a respectable  citizen  in  Canton  ever  speaks  disre- 
spectfully or  unkindly  of  him.  When  lie  returns 
from  congress,  you  will  see  the  aged  and  the  young, 
the  rich  aud  the  poor,  flocking  to  see  and  welcome 
him  home — to  congratulate  him,  and  to  communicate 
their  good  wishes  and  prayer  for  his  prosperity  and 
happiness.  BoDaparte  was  never  more  beloved  by 
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his  soldiers  than  is  Mr.  Wright  by  his  neighbors  — 
With  them  he  is  the  standard  of  perfection.  Their 
good  opinion  is  fast  spreading  over  the  land,  and  in 
due  time  his  private  virtues,  as  well  as  bis  public 
fame,  will  be  cherished  in  the  nation,  as  they  now 
are  in  Canton  and  St.  Lawrence. 

From  the  Ogdensburg  Republican , Extra,  .August  27. 

Silas  Wright  is  dead!— A deep  gloom  is  spread 
over  the  countenance  of  all  our  citizens.  The  me- 
lancholy intelligence  was  received  to-day  from 
Canton,  of  the  death  of  Ex-Governor  Wright.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Canton,  this  morning,  at  10 
o’clock,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 

About  half  past  eight  o’clock,  a.  m..  Mr.  Wright 
called  at  the  post  office,  apparently  in  his  usual 
health.  While  seated  in  a chair  at  the  post  office, 
reading  a letter,  the  young  man,  clerk  in  the  office, 
who  was  alone,  perceived  that  he  had  dropped  the 
letter,  and  appeared  as  if  seized  by  sudden  pain. — 
lie  was  alarmed,  and  enquired  of  Mr.  Wright  what 
was  the  matter?  Mr  Wright  putting  his  hand  to  his 
heart,  replied  that  he  was  suffering  extreme  pain  in 
ihe  chest — that  he  had  twice  before  within  the  week 
felt  similar  pain,  and  that  upon  sitting  down,  it 
passed  away.  But  this  was  more  severe — he  felt  it 
passing  into  his  left  arm  and  to  his  neck.  He  rose 
and  went  to  the  door  to  go  home,  but  returned  to 
his  seat  and  desired  the  young  man  to  go  or  send  for 
Dr.  Clark.  The  young  man  sent  for  Dr.  Clark,  who 
soon  came  into  the  office  and  gave  Mr.  Wright  some 
medicine,  which  seemed  to  relieve  him,  and  Mr. 
Wright,  accompanied  by  the  doctor,  walked  home, 
a few  rods  from  the  office. 

The  doctor  remained  with  Mr.  Wright  at  his  house 
some  lime,  and  left  him  lying  upon  his  bed  in  a gen- 
eral perspiration,  supposing  him  to  be  better.  Very 
soon  after  he  had  lelt  him,  a message  reached  Dr. 
Clark  that  Mr.  Wright  was  dying,  and  before  the 
doctor  reached  the  house  he  was  dead. 


FOREIGN. 


TEN  DATS  LATER  FROM  EUROPE. 

The  new  ocean  steamship  Guadalquivir,  under  the 
command  of  the  veteran  steamship  commander,  Capt. 
Hosken,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  29lb  ult.  from 
Liverpool,  bringing  dale3  from  that  city  to  the  even- 
ing of  the  14lh  inst. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Queen  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert  and  the 
royal  family,  departed  from  Portsmouth  for  Scotland 
on  the  12th  inst. 

The  New  Parliament — In  speaking  of  the  changes 
effected  in  the  British  parliament  by  the  recent  elec- 
tions, the  London  Chronicle  says: 

"If  we  consider  these  changes  as  a whole,  (exclud 
ing  the  railway  interest,)  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
general  character  of  the  new  parliament,  so  far  as 
it  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  leading  aod 
active  minds,  will  be  materially  different  from  that 
of  the  last.  The  great  difference  will  be  found,  not 
in  the  captains,  but  in  the  rank  and  file  of  party. — 
The  comparative  absence  of  strong  political  feeling 
throughout  the  country  has  suffered  a large  number 
of  members  to  be  returned  upon  political  professions 
so  vague  as  to  make  their  futuie  course  a matter  of 
the  greatest  doubt. 

The  accounts  from  every  quarter,  in  regard  to 
the  harvests,  continue  to  be  highly  favorable  and 
indicative  of  the  realization  of  abundant  crops. — 
Breadstuff's  had  therefore  suffered  a further  decline. 
Cotton  remained  firm. 

The  Liverpool  European  Times  of  the  14th  instant 
states  that  by  the  last  British  mail  steamship  to  Bos- 
ton upw  ards  of  .£12,000  of  protested  bills  for  non- 
acceptance  were  returned.  It  appears  that  the  bills 
were  drawn  at  New  York  for  corn  speculation  for  a 
London  principal,  but  as  the  agent  had  exceeded  his 
instructions,  they  were  dishonored. 

There  is  another  financial  crisis  in  England,  and 
several  very  extensive  failures  have  taken  place. 

The  total  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  the  various 
firms  whose  failures  have  been  reported  on  the  corn 
exchange  London,  during  the  late  pressure,  was  es- 
timated at  <£2,300,000,  or  about  $6,500,000. 

The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  the 
prices  current  for  breadstuff's  in  Liverpool  on  the  31 
and  13th  instant. 


THE  PRICES 


American  wheat 
Indian  corn 
Indian  meal 
Western  flour 


BREADSTUFFS 

August  3. 
Per  Cumbria. 

7 6a  92 
25  0 a 35  0 
14  0 a 15  0 
27  0 a 28  0 


IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Avgust  13. 

Per  Guudalquiver. 
8 6 a 9 0 
26  0 a 30  0 
14  0 a 14  0 
26  0 a 27  0 


The  official  notice  of  the  Bank  of  England,  raising 
the  miniiLum  rate  of  diccount  to  51  per  cent.,  had 


revived  all  those  discussions  which  in  April  last  were 
so  warmly  agitated  respecting  the  power  of  that  es- 
tablishment, and  the  prudence  with  which  that  pow- 
er is  exer«i=ed. 

The  packet  ships  John  R.  Skiddv,  Sea,  Bavaria, 
Hendrick  Hudson,  Montreal,  and  Fidelia,  had  arriv- 
ed out. 

The  elections  for  the  English,  Irish,  and  Sotch  bo- 
roughs are  now  concluded.  There  are  yet  a few  of 
the  counties  undecided.  The  Liberal  party  has  gain 
cd  49  votes,  which  gives  Lord  Russell  98  votes  on  a 
division. 

Great  mortality  prevails  this  year  in  Galicia 
among  the  peasan  s and  the  lower  classes.  In  Ihe 
district  of  Wadowiz,  about  40,000  persons  died  with- 
in a short  time. 

The  total  length  of  the  new  railways  authorised 
during  the  last  session  of  parliament  is  1,5184  miles. 

The  London  Times  of  the  11th  contains  an  ably 
written  money  article  in  which  the  present  financial 
crisis  is  considered.  We  take  from  it  the  following 
paragraph: 

In  what  do  our  circumstances  differ  at  the  present 
moment  from  the  prospects  they  presented  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  except  that  the  slock  of 
bullion  upon  the  holding  out  of  which  must  depend 
our  safety,  is  now  <£9,000,000,  and  it  was  then  <£15,- 
000,000?  We  have,  it  is  true,  the  certainty  almost 
of  an  average  harvest;  but,  selting  aside  the  proba- 
bility that  an  importation  of  food  must  to  a greater 
or  less  extent  take  place  in  1848,  there  would  be  no 
better  prospect  of  monetary  security.  It  is  not  the 
fact  of  a corn  importation  that  will  explain  an  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1847  to  the  extent  of  539,000  cwts.  over 
that  of  1846.  It  is  not  the  pressure  of  famine  and 
indigence  that  will  explain  an  increase  during  the 
like  period  in  the  consumption  of  brandy  of  135,000 
gallons;  of  rum  to  the  extent  of  365,000  gallons;  of 
coffee  2,000,000  lbs.,  and  of  tea,  cocoa,  tobacco,  &e. 
in  something  like  the  same  proportion;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  importation  of  117,000  extra  cwts.  of  meat, 
and  i f 107,000  cwts.  of  butter  and  cheese. 

These  are  more  or  less  luxuries;  and  it  is  usually 
one  consequence  of  a food  pressure  to  induce  an  eco- 
nomy which  shuts  them  out,  and  which,  by  causing 
the  masses  to  be  content  almost  with  bread  alone, 
soon  produce  a reaction.  It  is  not  a deficient  har- 
vest, or  the  dread  of  it,  which  sends  up  the  price  of 
iron  to  a point  at  which  the  United  Slates  and  other 
countries  decline  to  take  it  of  us.  It  has  not  been 
the  food  question  which  has  caused  us  to  allow  our 
stocks  of  raw  material  to  be  so  reduced  (even  while 
the  rate  of  money  was  only  3 per  cent.)  that  now 
the  slightest  demand  for  our  manufactures  causes  a 
rise  in  their  price  which  at  once  checks  foreigners 
from  buying.  Again,  it  is  not  this  cause  which  sends 
money  up  to  5g  per  cent,  at  a time  when  general 
business  is  contracted,  and  when  the  circulation  may 
be  termed  full.  The  fact  that  none  of  these  things 
will  furnish  the  explanation  stares  us  plainly  in  ihe 
face,  and  there  is  hardiy  a person  who  does  not 
know  in  his  conscience  the  real  cause  of  our  present 
state.  But  we  are  a nation  of  shareholders,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  we  all  keep  from  each 
other  the  secret  of  our  ruin. 

The  battle  is  clearly,  as  we  have  all  along  pro- 
claimed it,  one  of  lile  or  death  between  railways 
and  trade.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  disguise.  One 
or  the  other  must  fail.  Firm  after  firm  will  be 
beaten  down,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  past  week 
will  prove  only  the  forerunners  of  what  are  yet  to 
come. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  steamer  Union  arrived  at  Cherbourg, 
from  New  York,  after  a passage  of  13j  days. 

The  dates  lrom  Baris  are  to  the  14ih  instant. — 
King  Louis  Philippe  and  the  royal  family  had  left 
Paris  for  the  Chateau  d’Eu,  where  they  are  to  re- 
main for  a month. 

Accounts  of  considerable  importance  have  been 
received  from  the  French  West  India  colonies.  The 
colonies,  seeing  the  rapid  strides  public  opinion  in 
ihe  mother  country  is  making  in  favor  of  slavery 
emancipation,  have  resolved  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
their  countrymen,  by  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
question.  The  Colonial  Council  of  Gaudaloupe  has 
addressed  a petition  to  the  king,  in  which  it  declares 
that  it  is  anxious  to  join  in  preparing  the  way  for 
emancipation,  and  that  it  has  appointed  a committee 
to  prepare  a complete  and  safe  plan  for  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  colonial  council,  in  its 
petition,  also  claims  in  favor  of  all  colonies  a right 
to  be  represented  iu  the  legislative  chambers  of  the 
home  country. 

The  French  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  9th 
inst.  The  session  then  closed  was  ol  seven  months’ 
duration. 

The  chamber  of  peers,  in  its  sitting  of  the  7th, 
passed  the  Versailles  and  Chartres  railway  bill,  the 


Dieppe  and  Fecamp  railway  bill,  the  Marseilles 
loan  bill,  and  the  bill  authorising  the  minister  of 
finances  to  contract  a b an  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
millions  of  francs.  The  whole  of  these  bills  were 
passed  without  any  discussion,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last.  Upon  the  loan  bill  some  questions  were 
put  to  the  minister  of  finances,  which  drew  from  M. 
Dumon  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  financial  re- 
sources and  prospects  of  France: 

“He  commenced  by  reminding  the  chamber  of  the 
various  important  works  o(  all  kinds  which  had  been 
voted  by  the  chamber  in  1841.  A loan  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  was  voted,  the  cost  of  the  said 
woiks  being  calculated  at  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  millions;  the  surplus  of  forty-six  millions,  it  was 
Imped,  could  be  defrayed  oul  of  the  excess  of  receipts. 
By  means  of  this  firsteredit  the  fortifications  of  Paris 
were  completed,  harbors  deepened  and  improved, 
constructed,  and  the  general  works  of  the  country 
added  to. 

"In  1842,  government  and  the  chambers,  by  a re. 
solution  which  he  did  not  fear  to  designate  magnani- 
mous, when  the  financial  burdens  of  the  country 
were  regarded,  voted  a great  network  of  railways. 
The  chambers  did  not  feel  any  alarm  at  fixing  the 
first  credits  necessary  for  these  works  at  six  hundred 
millions.  It  was  evident  that  so  giganlic  an  under- 
taking as  the  execution  of  these  railways  could  not 
be  defrayed  from  the  ordinary  resources  of  the 
budget.  As  extraordinary  funds  were  to  be  created 
it  was  determined  to  use  part  of  the  reserves  of  the 
sinking  fund  for  Ihe  carrying  out  of  the  railway 
scheme.  Yet  these  reserves  were  not  at  the  moment 
available.  The  political  events  of  1840  had  forced 
all  Europe,  Fiance  included,  to  extraordinary  ex- 
penses; the  budget  of  that  year  showed  a deficit; 
that  of  1841  was  in  the  same  position;  and  a similar 
state  of  things  was  anticipated  for  1842;  and  it  was 
only  in  1843  that  it  was  expected  to  be  able  to  use 
the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund  in  paying  for  the 
great  public  works. 

“It  was  not  now  necessary  for  him  to  defend  Ihe 
determination  to  come  to  execute  these  woiks--the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  fully  justified 
them.  From  1816  to  1830  the  increase  of  the  indi- 
rect revenue  of  the  state  had  amounted  to  about 
nine  millions  a year.  From  1830  to  1S40  ihe  ave- 
rage was  something  over  ten  millions  arid  a half  a 
year;  but  from  1840,  the  period  when  the  great  pub- 
lic works  commenced,  to  1846,  the  increase  was 
very  nearly  twenty-four  millions  a year.  The  hope 
of  the  government  to  have  the  equilibrium  restored 
in  1843  was  not  realized;  it  was  only  in  1844  that 
this  event  took  place,  tiie  deficit  being  then  not  more 
than  181 ,000f.  '1  hg  equilibrium  was  passed  in  1845, 
as  the  receipts  were  then  superior  to  the  expenses 
by  about  four  millions  and  a half.  Matters  were  going 
on  favorably,  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund  being 
at  last  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  public 
works,  when  in  1846  there  occurred  the  double  mis- 
fortune of  the  inundations  and  the  scarcity  of  food; 
the  year  1846  naturally  presented  a deficit,  and  with- 
out doubt  1847  would  be  in  a similar  position.  This 
circumstance  of  course  disarranged  the  combina- 
tions which  bad  been  established  in  1842,  that  from 
1843  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund  would  be  dis- 
posable; they  could  not  be  available  now  before  1848 
perhaps  1849. 

"It  was  evident  that  the  system  of  resources 
established  in  1842  ought  to  be  modified  by  the  new 
circumstances  that  had  occurred.  The  expenses  to 
be  paid  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  forty-ei^ht 
millions,  anil  no  doubt  the  reserves  of  the  sinking 
fund  could  defray  this  amount,  if  sufficient  time 
were  allowed  for  the  purpose.  But  neither  he  nor  the 
committee  thought,  that  the  government  would  be  jus- 
tified in  waiting  so  long.  The  reserves  would  not 
be  disposable  before  two  years,  and  then  would  only 
furnish  eighty  millions  a year.  But  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  wait  two  years  before  paying  something  of 
the  expenses  incurred,  and  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  be  contented  with  expending  only  eighty  millions 
a year.  It  was  therefore  indispensable  that  the  ex- 
pense should  go  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the 
receipts,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be 
defrayed  at  a later  period  from  the  reserves  of  the 
sinking  fund.  He  had  certainly  thought  of  the  float- 
ing debt  as  a means  of  defraying  the  said  expense, 
but  in  making  his  tabulations  had  found  that,  were’ 
that  course  auopted,  it  would  raise  the  floating  debt 
to  such  an  amount  as  no  prudent  man  could  approve 
ol  ; hence  arose  the  necessily  for  the  loan.  He  be- 
lieved it  to  be  incontestable  that  when  the  floating 
debt  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  advances 
for  the  public  uprks,  the  funded  debt  should  be  had 
recourse  to.  He  had  again  made  his  calculations, 
and  placed  them  before  the  committee,  who  agreed' 
with  him  (hat  the  sum  required  lor  the  present 
contingency  would  be  three  hundred  and  h.ty  mil- 
lions. 
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“But,  it  might  be  asked,  was  not  the  government 
responsible,  by  its  extra  expenditure  for  railways, 
for  the  necessity  which  now  existed  for  borrowing 
this  money?  He  could  reply,  certainly  not;  for  these 
works,  in  consequence  of  the  mixed  execution  by 
the  state  and  by  companies  having  been  admitted, 
would  cost  far  less  than  was  anticipated — not  more, 
in  fact,  than  436,000,000.  Another  question  that 
might  be  asked  was,  would  this  loan  of  350,000.000 
be  sufficient,  or  was  it  not  prefatory  to  other  de- 
mands for  money?  To  this  he  had  to  reply,  that  no 
one  could  say  what  might  happen  in  the  next  ten 
years,  and  consequently  should  not  venture  to  engage 
his  word  to  any  course;  but,  if  circumstances  proved 
favorable,  he  could  say  that  the  present  loan,  joined 
to  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund,  supposing  them 
to  be  available  from  1849,  would  prove  sufficient  for 
the  complete  liquidation  of  the  expenses  of  rail- 
ways and  other  great  publie  works  in  1854.  The 
whole  of  the  charges  of  the  tteasury  would  then  be 
paid,  except  the  floating  debt  of  256,000,000  in  ar- 
rears, which  certainly  no  one  could  say  was  too 
great  a burden  for  France.  He  thought,  therefore, 
from  these  considerations,  that  the  loan  of  350  000,- 
000  was  indispensable,  but  that  it  would  also  be, 
according  to  all  appearances,  quite  sufficient.  Pre- 
sent circumstances  looked  well  for  the  revenue. — 
Thanks  to  the  fine  harvest,  the  course  of  the  public 
revenue  had  already  resumed  its  ascensional  move- 
ment. The  month  of  June  showed  an  advance  of 
700,000f.  over  the  corresponding  period  of  las  year; 
and  the  month  ot  July,  though  not ) et  fully  made 
up,  presented  an  improvement  of  1,200, OOOf.  It 
was,  therefore,  allowable  to  again  look  for  a return 
of  that  public  prosperity  which  has  never  failed  since 
1834,  except  in  the  calamitous  year  that  has  been 
passed. 

“The  chamber  might  now  like  to  know  what  were 
the  sums  to  be  paid  by  private  industry  in  executing 
the  great  railway  system  of  communication  in 
France.  That  sum  had  been  by  some  persons  esti- 
mated at  one  thousand  five  hundred  millions,  but  that 
sum  was  an  exaggeration.  The  real  sum  was  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  millions,  from 
which  must  be  retrenched  the  capital  of  Bordeaux 
to  Cette  Company,  which  was  now  winding  up  its 
affairs.  That  would  leave  the  whole  sum  at  one 
thousand  and  sixty-nine  millions.  But  several  com- 
panies had  already  made  up  their  capital,  and  were 
at  work  which  would  reduce  to  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-one  millions  the  sum  for  the  companies  not  yet 
having  got  together  al  1 their  capital.  Out  of  that 
sum  calls  had  been  paid  to  the  amount  of  347,800,- 
OOOf,  leaving  the  sum  still  to  be  paid  at  503 ,200, 000 f. 
Such  was  the  financial  situation  of  the  country.-— 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  did  not  merit  all  the 
attention  of  the  chambers  and  the  government,  but 
tie  maintained  that  if  they  succeeded  in  balancing 
the  ordinary  budget,  they  would  be  able,  in  seven 
or  eight  years,  to  pay  for  all  the  works  that  had 
been  undertaken,  and  thus  bring  to  a happy  conclu- 
sion an  enterprise  which  would  carry  the  glury,  pow- 
er, and  prosperity  of  the  coun’ry  to  the  very  highest 
point.” 

SPAIN. 

Spain  and  Portugal  continued  as  they  were,  in  a 
state  of  confusion. 

Madrid  dates  come  down  to  the  6th  instant.  The 
quarrel  between  the  queen  and  her  husband  is  the 
great  topic  of  discussion,  and  it  is  said  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  ministry,  some  steps  had  been  taken  to 
effect  a reconciliation  between  the  royal  couple. — 
On  the  5th  M.  Pacheco,  the  prime  minister,  went  to 
La  Granja  to  make  a proposition  to  the  queen  on 
the  subject,  while  M.  Benavides  went  at  toe  same 
moment  to  the  Prado  to  make  a similar  proposition 
to  Don  Francisco.  The  result  has  not  transpired, 
nor  is  it  exactly  known  what  the  proposition  made 
was,  but  it  .s  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  allowing 
the  king  a share  hi  the  appointment  of  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  royal  household. 

The  north  of  Spain  is  suffering  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  The  Carlists  are  becoming  daily  more 
numerous,  and  bolb  on  their  side  and  the  side  of  the 
government  the  most  horrid  barbarities  are  com- 
mitted. 

ITALY. 

Letters  from  Rome  of  the  28lh  ult.  mention  that 
the  Austrian  Cabinet  had  addressed  a note  to  the 
Pontifical  government,  in  which  it  declared  that,  in 
the  event  of  any  disturbances  in  the  dominions  of 
the  church  remaining  unrepreS3ed,  or  crimes  being 
unpunished,  Austria  would  consider  the  Pope  inca- 
pable of  maintaining  order  in  his  states,  and  feel  it 
her  duty  to  interfere.  General  Redetsky,  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Lombardy,  had 
been  empowered  to  act  according  to  circumstances. 
It  was  reported  that  Cardinal  Ferretti  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  notification,  ordered  the  Swiss  re- 


| giments,  and  all  the  troops  disposable  to  march  to- 
wards the  northern  frontier. 

The  Courier  Livornese  of  the  30lh  ult.  announces 
that  the  Pope  had  summoned  Cardinal  Lambruschini 
to  Rome.  The  protest  of  the  new  secretary  of  state 
against  the  occupation  of  Ferrara  by  the  Austrians 
had  been  read  in  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
corps  diplomatique,  with  the  exception  of  the  minis- 
ters ol  Austria  and  Naples,  who  had  received  no 
invilation.  One  of  the  persons  present  having  ob- 
served that  the  document  was  not  written  in  a diplo- 
matic style,  Cardinal  Ferretti  replied  that  it  was  in 
his  own  style. 

The  Cardinal  secretary  of  state  has  made  choice, 
from  the  lists  presented  by  the  governors  of  different 
provinces,  of  the  deputies  who  are  to  assemble  at 
Rome,  to  make  known  to  the  Pope  the  wishes  and 
wants  of  the  provinces.  The  deputies  are  twenty- 
three  in  number,  and  are  convoked  for  the  5th  of 
November. 

A letter  from  Bologna  of  the  3d  of  August  says: 
“We  have  just  received  from  Rome  three  most  im- 
portant affairs:  first,  the  very  voluminous  regulations 
of  the  National  Guard;  secondly,  the  nomination  of 
the  deputies;  and,  thirdly,  an  ordinance  diminishing 
the  duly  on  salt  to  Ihe  amount  of  a farthing  per  pound. 
These  measures  have  satisfied  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, both  in  town  and  country.” 

PORTUGAL. 

In  general,  peace  is  everywhere  being  gradually 
established.  The  duke  of  Saldanha  had  dissolved 
his  army  of  operations,  and  he  had  departed  on  a 
tour  through  the  two  northern  provinces,  to  super- 
intend the  re-establishment  of  the  legitimate  autho- 
rities, and  to  restore  confidence  among  the  people 

The  ministers  of  the  allied  powers  bad  not,  up  to 
the  4th  instant,  made  their  application,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requisition  of  Lord  Palmerston,  for  a 
dismissal  of  the  queen’s  ministers,  “on  the  ground  of 
their  being  Cabralists;”  but  the  demand  was  daily 
expected,  and  much  speculation  indulged  as  to  how 
it  would  be  received. 

BRAZIL. 

Death  of  the  Imperial  Prince  of  Brazil  — 
In  the  London  Chronicle  of  the  12ih  instant  we 
find  the  following  announcement  of  an  event  which 
has  been  rumored,  but  we  think  not  before  distinctly 
slated  in  the  public  prints  of  our  own  country: 

“We  regret  lo  have  to  announce  the  demise  of 
Don  Alfonso,  only  son  of  Don  Pedro  II,  and  lately 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Brazil.  No  particu- 
lars are  stated  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
proved  so  fatal.  In  the  Journal  do  Commercio  of  Rio 
dc  Janeiro  of  the  12ih  of  June,  it  is  simply  stated 
that  the  president  of  the  chambers  of  deputies  had 
communicated  an  official  notification  of  the  event, 
and  that  in  consequence  his  imperial  majesty  could 
not  receive  the  deputation  appointed  to  wait  on  him 
with  the  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne  on  opening  the  session  on  the  13th,  as  had 
been  previously  arranged. 

“The  subsequent  journals  describe  the  great  afflic- 
tion and  resignation  of  the  imperial  family,  and  the 
preparations  making  for  the  funeral.” 

GERMANY. 

A New  German  Port. — Late  advices  from  Ger- 
many communicate  a fact  of  some  interest  lo  the 
mercantile  world.  It  announces  to  the  mercantile 
and  shipping  interests  the  important  fact  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a free  port  having  been  ac- 
corded to  a district  on  the  Weser,  where  lh6  small 
stream  the  Geeste  runs  into  the  river.  This  place 
is  very  near  Bremerhaven  where  all  vessels  of  hea- 
vy burthen  bound  to  Bremen  are  obliged  lo  bring  up. 
The  Hanoverian  government  is  deepening  the  wa- 
ter at,  and  in  the  approaches  lo  Harbourg,  it  i3  be- 
lieved with  the  intention  of  making  Harbourg  also  a 
free  port. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  Spanish  paper  La  Palria,  published  at  New 
Orleans,  says  that  the  state  of  Honduras  has,  through 
its  president  and  two  of  its  conspicuous  generals,  in- 
vited the  other  states  of  Central  America  to  combine 
to  aid  Mexico  in  her  present  struggle  with  the  Unit- 
ed Stales. 

This  confederacy  of  states  consists  of  Guatemala, 
Q lesaltenarigo,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  San  Salva- 
dor, Costa  Rica,  and  the  Federal  District,  a small 
space  laid  aside  for  a federal  capital.  They  have 
separate  territorial  governments  and  legislatures. — 
The  population  of  the  confederacy  is  little  more 
than  two  millions,  and  its  area  about  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  thousand  square  miles. 

proclamation. 

The  president  of  the  stale  of  Honduras  to  the  Central 
Americans, 

Compatriots!  Fortune  now  rules  the  destinies  of 
Mexico,  and  menaces  her  sons  with  desolation  and 
extermination.  The  North  Americans  have  destroy- 
ed the  interesting  population  of  Vera  Ciuz — have 


possrssed  themselves  of  their  effects,  and  are  now 
marching  upon  the  capital.  We  cannot  yet  know 
what  other  calamities  will  afflict  that  nation. 

They  are  our  brethren;  their  dangers  are  ours,  and 
their  fate  awaits  us.  We  should  not  maintain  neu- 
trality, if  we  can  in  any  manner  aid  them  in  their 
honorable  struggle. 

The  entire  world  should  know  that  the  Hondure- 
nos  are  ready  to  fulfil  their  duties,  of  whatever  na- 
ture they  may  be. 

I will  sustain  in  the  state  all  honorable  peace,  at 
all  hazards;  but  I will  not  do  it  with  the  sacrifice  of 
Hondurenian  honor,  for  a disgraced  people  are  fit 
but  to  bear  chains,  and  to  suffer  with  humility  the 
threats  and  injuries  which  the  stronger  impose. 

I address  myself  to  day  to  the  governments  of  the 
republic,  making  these  observations  in  order  that  if 
it  shall  be  deemed  expedient,  we  may,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble, afford  aid,  or  at  least  manifest  our  favorable  dis- 
position to  their  cause  and  lo  liberty. 

Divisions  and  internal  feuds  have  ruined  our  Mex- 
ican brothers.  Eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  of 
whom  that  nation  is  composed,  have  been  UDable 
to  defend  themselves  against  a handful  of  men, 
who  have  seized  upon  their  territory  and  their  pro- 
perty, and  annulled  their  right.  What  may  be  the 
late  of  the  Central  Americans,  if  we  contii.ue  di- 
vided? 

The  Hondurenians  always  appear  extraordinarily 
great;  they  adopted  the  most  effectual  means  to  se- 
cure their  independence;  but  nothing  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  estrange  them;  respect  to  the  government, 
and  submission  to  law,  they  consider  as  their  power, 
their  glory,  and  their  honor. 

What  happiness  does  he  experience,  who  rules  the 
destinies  of  a people  adorned  by  these  virtues!!! 

JUAN  UNDO. 

Comayagua,  June  1st,  1847. 

The  undersigned,  generals  of  division,  to  the  army  of 
Honduras. 

Compatriots!  Notorious  is  the  anguish  of  Mexico, 
and  evident  is  our  obligation  to  co-operate  in  the  de- 
fence of  that  country.  Her  sons  are  our  brothers,  and 
the  cause  w liich  they  sustain  is  also  ours,  that  of  li- 
berty against  conquest. 

In  compliance  with  a sacred  duty,  the  proclama- 
tion addressed  by  the  president  to  the  Central  Ame- 
ricans, was  yesterday  published,  and  we  wish  to 
express  our  deference  and  our  desire  to  co-operate 
at  any  time  that  he  may  call  upon  us  to  aid  our 
neighbor. 

Forgotten  forever  are  all  those  ideas  which  could 
divide  us.  Our  interests  and  our  passions  are  se- 
cured to  our  country.  Her  triumph  is  our  glory 
and  our  honor.  She  demands  our  union,  and  that 
suffices  to  cause  us  to  cordially  offer  it.  Union  and 
liberty  is  our  motto!  Eternal  opprobrium  to  him 
who  would  promote  and  assist  dissensions  and  con- 
quests. 

F.  FERRERA. 

SANTOS  GUARDIOLA. 

Comayagua,  June  2,  1847. 

Rio  de  la  Plata. — A Montevideo  letter,  written 
on  the  18th  of  June,  stales  that  negotiations  were 
still  pending  at  BueDos  Ayres  between  the  ministers 
of  England  and  France  and  Gov.  Rosas. 

The  same  letter  says: 

The  blockade  is  supposed  still  to  exist,  as  no  publi- 
cation of  its  withdrawal  has  appeared,  but  the  fact 
is,  that  it  is  merely  nominal,  as  vessels  enter  and 
leave  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  view  of  the  forces 
without  molestation.  The  American  schooner 
“Hannah,”  of  Newport,  232  tons  burthen,  Billings 
Woodman,  master,  left  this  harbor  on  the  13lh  inst. 
for  Buenos  Ayres  direct,  and  on  the  16th  he  arrived 
there  and  anchored  in  the  inner  roads  without  inter- 
ruption, and  is  now  leading  with  hides,  and  will  re- 
alize a freight  of  eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  United 
Slates.  So  much  lor  enterprise.  The  Hannah  is 
the  only  American  vessel  that  has  entered  the  port 
since  the  establishment  of  the  so  called  ridiculous 
blockade.  Vessels  are  very  scarce,  and  freights  will 
be  very  high. 

YUCATAN. 

By  an  arrival  at  New  Orleans  from  Campeachy 
tlie  editors  of  La  Palria  have  late  dates  from  Yuca- 
tan which  contain  advices  of  importance. 

It  appears  that  a conspiracy  had  been  entered  into 
among  the  Indians  ol  various  villages  for  an  insur- 
rection. One  of  them  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
secret  traitorously  divulged  it  to  the  governor  of 
Valladolid.  Through  Ilia  management  the  principals 
implicated  in  the  affair  were  arrested  and  executed, 
the  cacique,  Antonio  Ay,  being  the  first.  As  soon 
as  this  became  known  the  Indians  rose  in  some  of 
the  villages  and  massacred  all  the  whites  and  those  of 
the  mixed  race,  save  the  women.  'Phe  details  of  their 
excesses  are  horrible.  The  white  race  at  once 
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united  in  self  defence.  The  government  has  appeal- 
ed to  the  people  to  forget  their  party  animosities  and 
join  for  common  protection.  Seventeen  Indian  vil- 
lages are  involved  in  the  insurrection.  Government 
has  forbidden  the  sale  of  arms  and  taken  other  mea- 
sures for  the  public  security. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  “ANNEXATION.” 


We  are  likely  at  last  to  get  at  the  true  histoiy  of 
the  “annexation”  of  Texas.  Recent  publications  on 
the  subject  have  had  the  elTect  to  disturb  the  slum- 
bering embers  of  that  controversy,  which  are  not  so 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  Mexican  war  but  that 
light  can  jet  be  elicited  from  them.  The  letter  of 
ex  president  Tyler,  by  which  the  question  has  been 
revived,  has  brought  out  a response  from  the  other 
party  to  the  contract  whereby  Texas  was  “annexed” 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  a letter  from 
the  former  president  ot  Texas,  which,  as  a part  of 
the  history  of  what  we  shall  ever  consider  an  unfor- 
tunate transaction,  finds  a ready  place  in  our  co- 
lumns to-day. 

In  this  letter  the  reader  who  has  kept  pace  with 
the  march  of  events  will  find  some  important  reve 
lations. 

We  now  know,  from  Gen.  houston,  what  it  was 
found  impossible  to  ascertain  pending  the  discussion 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  what  were  the  specific 
pledges  given  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
to  Texas  through  her  commissioners  (in  addition  to 
those  given  through  our  minister  to  Texas)  before 
these  commissioners  could,  under  their  instructions, 
sign  the  treaty;  viz:  that  “in  the  event  of  a failure  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  to  con- 
summate annexation,  after  negotiations  ivere  once  opened 
betiveen  the  two  governments,  she  [the  United  States] 
should  be  bound  to  guaranty  the  independence  of  Tex- 
as, or  enter  into  a treaty  defensive  against  Mex- 
ico.” 

Another  point  now  established  by  the  letter  of 
Gen.  Houston,  and  which  we  with  other  opponents 
were  at  the  time  roundly  abused  for  even  suspect- 
ing, is,  that  “there  never  was  any  intrigue  connect- 
ed with  Texas  and  other  [foreign]  powers;  nor  was 
there  ever  any  foundation  for  such  a charge,  (though 
often  reiterated,)  only  in  the  feverish  excitement  of 
heated  fancy,  or  the  mischievous  designs  of  the 
wicked.” 

This  manifesto  of  Gen.  Houston  also  proves  (w  hat 
we  have  always  believed)  that  it  was  at  the  Hermit 
age  that  the  question  of  “annexation”  was  adjudged 
and  settled,  so  far  at  least  as  concerned  the  Texan 
interest  in  the  matter.  In  reference  to  which  point, 
by  the  way,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  Gen.  Houston 
errs  in  supposing  that  “the  people”  of  the  United 
Slates  took  up  and  determined  the  question  of  “an 
nexalion.”  A majority  of  the  people  were  undoubt- 
edly opposed  to  the  “annexation”  of  Texas  when  it 
took  place.  It  is  nevertheless,  we  believe,  strictly 
true,  that,  in  the  nearly  equal  division  ol  the  people 
between  the  two  great  political  parties,  the  Texan 
interest,  thrown  into  the  scale,  did  ostracise  those 
great  men  who  ought  to  have  been  called  to  preside 
in  this  government,  and  brought  the  present  admin- 
istration into  pow  er.  In  Gen.  Houston’s  expressive 
phrase,  the  Texas  question  “made  and  unmade  the 
great  men  of  America.” 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Tyler  will  think 
it  necessary  to  make  any  rejoinder  to  Gen.  H’s  letter. 
If  lie  do,  we  shall  of  course  spread  it  before  our  rea- 
ders. [Nat.  Ini. 

LETTER  FROM  GEN.  SAM  HOUSTON. 

From  the  Texas  Banner,  August  3d. 

Huntsville,  (Texas,)  July  18,  1847. 
To  Col.  F.  L.  Hatch,  editor  of  the  Texas  Banner: 
My  Dear  Sib:  Within  a lew  days  I have  seen  a 
letter  in  ti  e Weekly  Union  of  the  12lh  u 1 1. , over 
the  signature  of  Ex-President  Tyler.  If  it  were  not 
for  some  facts  slated  in  the  letter,  demanding,  as  I 
conceived,  some  notice  from  me,  1 would  not  trou- 
ble you  with  this  communication.  Or  if  the  facts 
staled  were  not  material  to  the  truth  of  history  and 
the  character  of  tnose  who,  at  the  time,  were  the 
chief  functionaries  o!  the  Texan  government,  I 
should  feel  it  less  incumbent  on  myself  to  solicit 
some  explanation  of  the  tacts  alleged.  The  state- 
ments emanating  from  so  high  and  respectable  a 
source  are  well  calculated  to  enforce  them  upon  the 
minds  of  readers  as  authentic,  and  not  as  matters  aris- 
ing from  the  misapprehension  of  truth. 

The  ex-president,  w hen  slating  ttie  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  propose  the  subject  of  annexation  to 
Texas,  amongst  others,  says:  “Nor  was  it  until  1 
received  authentic  inlurmaliun  that  other  nations 
were  exerting  all  their  efforts  to  induce  a course  of 
action  on  the  pait  of  Texas,  at  war,  as  I firmly  be 


lieved,  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  United 
Stales,  that  1 gave  directions  to  my  lamented  friend, 
Abel  P.  Upshur,  then  secretary  of  state,  to  break  up 
and  scatter  to  the  winds  the  web  of  their  intrigues, 
by  a direct  proposition  for  annexation.”  It  seems, 
from  this  position,  assumed  by  Mr.  Tyler,  that  be 
either  imagined  ihe  authorities  of  Texas  were  fa- 
vorable to  those  intrigues,  and  were  w illing  to  com- 
promit  her  rights  and  interests  as  a nation,  or  that 
they  could  not  perceive  the  force  and  effect  of  the 
tceb  which  was  weaving  round  her  destiny.  Now, 
either  inference  would  do  injustice  to  her  character. 
The  authorities  of  Texas  had  relied  for  years  upon 
a plain  and  frank  proposition  for  annexation,  and  had 
hoped  to  be  met  by  a cordial  and  manly  acceptance. 
They  were  disappointed.  Texas  was  treated  with 
coldness,  reserve,  or  palpable  discouragDient.  In 
this  condition  of  cur  affairs,  common  sense,  without 
uncommon  sagacity,  suggested  the  only  feasible  plan 
to  attain  the  desired  object;  and  that  was  to  excite 
jealousy  and  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  politicians  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  fu- 
ture commercial  and  political  connexions  of  Texas 
with  European  nations.  This  was  easily  arc  implish- 
ed  by  treating  with  silence  all  the  charges  which 
were  made  by  editors  of  various  newspapers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  Texas  was  charged  with 
“ treason ” — selling  Texas  to  England — subsidizing  her 
to  France — and,  in  a short  time,  “ astounding  disclo- 
sures" of  all  these  transactions  would  take  place!  All 
these  charges  remained  uncontrodicted  by  the  jour- 
nals of  Texas,  and  the  effect  was  all  that  could  be 
desired!  Jealousy  toward  England  and  France  was 
awakened.  This  begat  excitement,  which  originat 
ed  phantasies  and  conjured  up  notions  of  intrigues, 
which  had  existence  only  in  imagination. 

The  facts,  as  well  as  the  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence of  Texas,  in  all  these  matters,  will  vindi- 
cate those  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  the  representatives  of  foreign 
nations. 

Mr.  Tyler  further  says  in  reference  to  the  mea- 
sure of  annexation:  “Nay,  1 may  go  even  further, 
and  declare,  before  the  initiative  was  taken,  and 
when  the  preliminaries  were  nearly  all  arranged, 
their  completion  being  alone  prevented  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Upshur,  and  the  appointment  of  an  adjunct 
commissioner  to  Mr.  Van  Zaridt,  by  Texas,”  &c. — 
Fiom  this  it  might  readily  be  inferred  that  obsta- 
cles have  been  interposed  to  a conclusion  of  the 
preliminaries  by  the  appointment  of  an  adjunct  com- 
missioner by  Texas.  No  steps  were  authorised  to 
be  taken  by  any  agent  on  the  subject  of  the  propo- 
sition of  the  United  States  by  the  executive  of  Tex- 
as, until  the  appointment  of  commissioners  was  made 
under  the  proposition.  Previous  to  the  proposition 
by  Mr.  Upshur  through  Mr.  Murphy,  United  States 
charge  d’allaires,  Mr.  Van  Zandt  had  been  instructed 
to  make  known  to  the  government  of  the  U.  States 
that  the  proposition  for  annexation  was  no  longer  open 
to  discussion! 

This,  no  doubt,  in  c(  nnexion  with  the  proclama- 
tion of  armistice  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  cor- 
roborated by  the  authentic  information  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Tyler,  caused  the  diract  proposition  to  be  made 
for  annexation. 

In  Decemfc^y,  1841,  the  executive  of  Texas  found 
the  country  surrounded  by,  and  involved  in  the  most 
intricate  and  perilous  difficulties.  To  redeem  the 
nation,  it  was  rx  cessary  to  accomplish  one  of  three 
objects;  and  he  designed  his  plans  accordingly.  His 
first  object  was  to  obtain  annexation.  If  in  that  he 
did  not  succeed,  his  next  was  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  by  the  recognition  of  Mexico; 
and  if  lie  should  fail  in  these,  the  third  was  to  form 
a treaty  with  some  power,  defensive  against  Mexico. 
In  advancing  his  policy,  his  first  movement  was  to 
send  a minister  (Mr.  Reily)  to  the  United  States 
with  instructii  ns  to  present  to  the  governmental 
Washington  the  subject  of  annexation,  which  had 
lain  dormant  for  three  years  immediately  preceding 
that  period.  'J  hese  instructions  w ere  carried  out  in 
ihe  best  manner  by  Mr.  Reily,  but  were  met  by  dis- 
couragement on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
United  Stales.  In  1842,  Mr.  Reily  resigned,  and 
Mr.  Van  Zandt  was  sent  on  in  his  slead,  when  the 
proposition  for  annexation  was  renewed.  The  re- 
newal of  the  proposition  was  heard,  and  met  with 
iiabitual  apathy!  About  this  time  the  causes  which 
1 have  alluded  to  began  to  operate,  while  there  were 
means  used  which  inlused  into  them  new  life.  The 
success  of  the  measure  of  annexation  depended  upon 
the  internal  political  condition  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  upon  any  intrigues  of  foreign  powers,  or  ol 
Texas. 

The  executive  of  Texas  was  not  moved  by  the 
“direct  proposition  for  annexation,”  but  by  ti  e 
pledges  given  lo  him  by  Mr.  Murphy,  charge  d’af- 
faires ot  the  United  Slates.  Before  an  adjunct  com- 


missioner was  appointed  by  the  president,  pledges 
were  demanded  by  him  of  Mr.  Murphy,  based  upon 
Mr.  Upshur’s  letter,  that  a military  and  naval  force 
of  the  United  States,  sufficient  for  the  defence  of 
Texas,  should  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
president,  and  held  subject  to  his  orders.  This  was 
as  far  as  Mr.  Murphy  felt  authorised  to  go  in  the 
matter.  Upon  this  the  executive  of  Texas  waived 
other  demands,  which  were,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  consummate  annexation  after  negotiations 
were  once  opened  between  the  two  governments,  they 
should  be  bound  to  guarantee  the  independence  of 
Texa3,  or  enter  into  a treaty  defensive  against  Mex- 
ico. These  demands  were  waived  for  the  present, 
with  the  assurance  that,  previous  to  opening  negoti- 
ations at  Washington  city,  these  pledges  should  be 
given  to  Texas,  through  her  commissioners;  or  the 
matter  was  to  rest,  as  nothing  less  than  a pcrlect 
guaranty  for  Ihe  security  of  Texas  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  president. 

In  November,  1842,  the  United  States,  England, 
and  France,  had  all  been  invoked  by  Texas,  and  re- 
quested to  act  jointly,  or  severally,  in  producing 
peace  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  Texas  found 
these  powers  all  equally  well  disposed  to  leave  her 
to  her  fate,  rather  than  risk  anything  in  her  behalf. 
On  the  part  of  Texas,  this  looked  like  fa i - dealing, 
though  she  were  not  dealt  fairly  with  by  others. — 
This  certainly  left  no  iveb  of  intrigue  lo  scatter  lo  the 
winds- 

The  object  of  all  men  should  be,  to  reprehend  in 
others  w hat  is  wrong  in  itself — or,  in  truth,  to  re- 
buke whateverdeserves  rebuke;  but,  to  charge  either 
nations  or  individuals  with  faults  or  crimes  which  do 
not  exist  because  it  is  palatable  to  a morbid  taste 
which  may  prevail  for  a lime,  is  not  suited  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  age. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  (so  far  as  I was  connected 
with  the  transactions  of  that  day)  to  assert,  that  I 
was  delighted  when  Mr.  Tyler  took  the  official  “ini- 
tiative” in  the  measure  of  annexation.  1 thought 
his  bold  and  manly  course,  in  assuming  a just  and 
proper  responsibility,  was  such  as  should  character- 
ize the  head  of  a great  nation. 

Accusations  have  been  so  frequently  made  against 
the  authorities  of  Texas  indirectly,  and  against  the 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  directly,  that 
I have  fell  myself  imperatively  called  upon  to  avow 
to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  learning  or  embracing 
the  truth  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  there  never 
was  any  intrigue  connected  with  Texas  and  other 
powers,  nor  was  there  ever  any  foundation  for  such 
a charge  (though  olten  reiterated)  only  in  the  fever- 
ish excitement  of  heated  fancy,  or  the  mischievous 
designs  of  the  wicked. 

I feel  constrained  to  say  thus  much  in  vindication 
of  myself  and  friends,  who  were  actor3  with  me,  and 
who  sustained  me  through  the  period  alluded  to,  as 
well  as  ihe  representatives  of  other  governments 
who  rendered  us  kindnesses,  without  ever  proposing 
aught  which  could  embarrass  or  degrade  Texas  in 
the  day  of  her  veriest  tribulation. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  relation  to  annexation — 
the  policy  of  the  measure — the  causes  which  produc- 
edit — those  who  brought  it  about — and  those  who 
effected  the  great  result — that  I shall  indulge  in  but 
one  reflection,  as  I hope  it  may  not  be  necessary  for 
me  ever  to  say  more  on  the  subject. 

Taking  into  view  the  genius  of  the  Texans  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States — their  identity  of 
chaiacter,  and  the  proximity  of  the  two  nations,  it 
was  most  natural  that  they  should  become  united. — 
For  years,  neither  political  party  of  the  United 
Stales  was  willing  to  rely  upon  the  measure  for  po- 
litical capital.  Texas  had  been  urgent  in  her  im- 
portunities for  annexation,  but  they  were  disregard- 
ed. General  Jackson’s  letter  brought  the  subject 
before  the  American  people.  They  took  it  up  as  a 
people’s  measure,  not  presented  to  them  by  politi- 
cians, for  it  was  of  too  great  magnitude  lo  be  wield- 
ed by  anything  less  than  the  masses  of  the  two  na- 
tions. In  their  action,  the  people  gave  a happy  illus- 
tration of  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the 
omnipotence  of  their  voice  in  important  matters 
touching  the  public  weal.  General  Jackson’s  influ- 
ence, arising  Irom  his  wisdom  and  lervid  patriotism, 
led  the  way,  and  gave  more  direction  to  the  measure, 
and  to  American  feeling,  than  all  other  men.  Others 
followed  where  he  led.  The  subject  was  of  such 
grand  import  lo  the  United  Slates,  that,  like  Aaron’s 
rod,  it  swallowed  the  rods  of  all  political  sorcerers; 
and  while  it  advanced  the  prospects  of  many  able 
men  on  one  hand,  who  supported  it,—  on  the  other, 
like  a destroy  ing  angel,  it  carried  destruction  on  its 
w ings.  It  unmade  and  made  the  great  men  of  Ame- 
rica. It  fixed  the  great  seal  to  Jackson’s  achieve- 
ments. 

1 am,  truly,  your  fellow  citizen  and  friend, 

I BAM  HOUSION. 
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HISTORICAL. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  press  have  teemed  with  attacks  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Jefferson  for  his  imputed  designs  of  depri 
ving  the  University  of  Virginia  of  the  benefit  of  all 
moral  and  religious  influences.  A friend  of  Mr.  Jef 
ferson.  and  of  the  noble  institution  which  he  left  as 
his  last  best  legacy  to  his  native  state,  has  most 
properly  felt  himself  called  upon,  in  justice  to  Mr.  J. 
and  to  the  University,  to  refute  a late  attack  of  the 
character  alluded  to.  It  will  be  found  below.  The 
extracts  from  the  reports  and  enactments  of  the 
visitors,  contained  in  the  communication,  strike  us 
as  presenting  a conclusive  defence.  The  attack 
having  first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Observer,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  that  paper  will,  as  a simple  act  of 
justice,  ri publish  the  following  reply: 

Richmond  Enquirer. 

A writer  in  the  New  York  Observer,  copied  into 
the  Richmond  Times  and  Compiler,  over  the  signa- 
ture. of  “Iraeneus,”  describing  the  University  and 
Monlicello,  betrays  his  bigotry  and  intolerance  by 
one  of  those  hypocritical  homilies  so  often  vented  by 
political  and  sectarian  enemies  upon  the  memory  of 
that  great  and  good  man,  the  calm  and  beautiful 
serenity  of  whose  death  was  illustrative  of  those  pure 
principles  of  Christianity  which  he  had  so  carefully 
studied,  and  by  whose  precepts  he  had  regulated  the 
conduct  of  his  life.  The  memory  of  Jefferson  will 
never  need  momuments(  to  perpetuate  it,  as  long  as 
men  exist  who  believq  that  pure  and  uncorrup- 
led  Christianity,  with  its  sublime  truths  and  simple 
precepts  the  equal  laws  and  exact  justice  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  are  consistent  with  social  order 
and  good  government.  Nor  will  his  name  ever  cease 
to  elicit  the  envenomed  vituperation  of  those  who 
would  use  religion  as  a convenient  engine  of  dupery 
and  power,  and  their  fellow  man  as  a legitimate 
subject  of  legalized  robbery  and  oppression. 

How  beautifully  does  his  Christianity  contrast  with 
those  hyena  like  impulses  which  delight  to  rend 
asunder  the  cerements  of  the  sepulchre,  and  satiate 
their  obscene  appeties  upon  its  contents!  When  on 
his  death  bed,  review  ing  with  the  benignity  of  a 
Christian  and  a patriot  the  incidents  of  an  eventful 
life,  in  speaking  of  his  calumniators,  he  said  it  was 
not  himself  they  hated — they  bad  never  known  him; 
but  an  imaginary  being,  whom  they  had  clothed  with 
odious  attributes,  and  given  to  it  his  name.  The 
writer  could  not  withhold  a sneer  at  the  democracy 
for  the  desecration  of  his  monument.  He  was,  per- 
haps, not  aware  that  a part  of  this  disecration  had 
proceeded  from  those  who  look  upon  his  political 
principles  as  an  obstacle  to  their  conspiracies  against 
the  liberties  and  institutions  of  their  country.  The 
tablet  of  which  he  speaks  was  removed  until  the 
whole  could  be  better  protected  from  the  dilapida- 
tions of  thoughtless  folly,  the  inconsiderate  desires 
ofpolitcal  admirers,  or  the  impotent  malice  of  their 
opponents.  Whether  to  protect  his  memory  from 
the  imputation  ol  a failure  to  comply  with  any  pe- 
cuniary engagement,  by  a prompt  payment  of  all 
debts,  was  a higher  and  more  filial  duty  than  monu- 
mental display,  those  concerned  may  well  leave  to 
the  decision  of  the  world. 

That  Jefferson  anxiously  desired  to  keep  the  Uni- 
versity free  from  sectarian  influence,  is  true;  but 
that  he  desired  to  free  it  from  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  is  a circulation  of  sectarian  big- 
otry and  political  falsehood,  established  by  the  fol- 
low ing  extract  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  visi- 
tors to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary 
fund,  and  the  two  enactments  of  the  visitors  procee- 
ding therefrom  viz: 

“]n  the  same  report  of  the  commissioners  of  1818, 
it  was  stated  by  them,  that  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  ol  our  constitution,  which  places  all  sects 
ol  religion  on  an  equal  footing;  with  the  jealousies 
of  the  different  sects  in  guarding  that  equality  from 
encroachment  or  surprise;  and  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  freedom  of  religion, 
manifested  on  former  occasions,  they  had  not  propo- 
sed that  any  professorship  of  divinity  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  university;  that  provision,  however, 
was  made  for  giving  instruction  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin  language — the  depositories  of  the 
original  and  of  the  earliest  and  most  respected  author- 
ities of  the  faith  of  every  sect — and  lor  the  course  of 
ethical  lectures,  developing  those  moral  obligations 
jo  which  all  sects  agree;  that,  proceeding  thus  far 
without  ofience  to  the  constitution,  they  had  left  at 
this  point,  to  every  sect,  to  take  into  their  own  hands 
the  office  of  turther  instruction  in  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  each. 

“It  was,  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  in 
struction  in  religious  opinions  and  duties  was  meant 
to  be  precluded  by  the  public  authorities  as  indiffer- 
ent to  the  interests  of  society;  on  the  contrary,  the 


relations  which  exist  between  man  and  his  maker, 
and  the  duties  resulting  from  these  relations,  are  the 
most  interesting  and  important  to  every  human  being, 
and  the  most  incumbent  on  his  study  and  investiga- 
tion. The  want  of  instruction  in  the  various  creeds 
of  religious  faitli  existing  among  our  citizens,  pres ■ 
ents  therefore  a chasm  in  a general  institution  of  the 
useful  sciences.  But  it  was  thought  that  this  want 
and  the  instrument  to  each  society  of  instruction  in 
its  own  doctrines  were  evils  of  less  danger  than  a 
permission  to  the  public  authorities  to  dictate  modes 
or  principles  of  religious  instruction,  or  than  oppor 
tunities  furnished  them  of  giving  countenance  or  as- 
cendancy to  any  one  sect  over  another.  A remedy, 
however,  has  been  suggested  of  promising  aspect; 
which  while  it  excludes  the  public  authorities  from 
the  domain  of  religious  freedom,  would  give  to  the 
public  provisions  made  for  instruction  in  the  other 
branches  of  science.  These  are  equally  necessary 
to  the  divine  as  to  the  other  civil  or  professional 
characters,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their 
calling  with  understanding  and  usefulness.  It  has 
therefore  been  in  contemplation  and  suggested  by 
some  pious  individuals  who  perceive  the  advantage 
of  associating  other  studies  with  those  of  religion,  to 
establish  their  religious  schools  on  the  confines  of  t he 
University,  so  as  to  give  to  their  students  ready  and 
convenient  access  and  attendance  on  the  scientific 
lectures  of  the  University,  and  to  maintain  by  that 
means  those  destined  for  the  religious  professions  on 
as  high  standing  of  science,  and  of  personal  weight 
and  respectability,  as  may  be  obtained  by  others 
from  the  benefits  of  the  University.  Such  establish- 
ment would  offer  the  further  and  great  advantage  of 
enabling  the  students  of  the  University  to  attend  re- 
ligious exercises  with  the  professor  of  their  particu- 
lar sect,  cither  in  the  rooms  of  the  building  still  to 
be  erected  and  destined  for  that  purpose,  under  im- 
partial regulations,  as  proposed  in  the  same  report 
of  the  commissioners,  or  in  the  lecturing  room  of 
such  professor.  To  such  propositions  the  visitors 
are  disposed  to  lend  a willing  ear,  and  would  think 
it  their  duty  to  give  every  encouragement,  by  assur- 
ing those  who  might  choose  such  a location  for  their 
schools,  that  the  regulatiunsof  the  University  should 
he  so  modified  and  accommodated  as  to  give  every 
facility  of  access  and  attendance  to  their  students, 
with  such  regulated  use  also  as  may  be  permitted  lo 
the  other  students,  of  the  library  which  may  be  here- 
after acquired,  either  by  public  or  private  munifi- 
cence; but  always  understanding  that  these  schools 
shall  be  independent  of  the  University  and  of  each 
other.  Such  an  arrangement  would  complete  the 
circle  of  useful  sciences  embraced  by  this  institution, 
and  would  fill  the  chasm  now  existing  on  principles 
which  would  leave  inviolate  the  constitutional  lree- 
dom  of  religion,  the  most  inalienable  and  sacred  oi 
all  human  rights,  over  which  the  people, and  author- 
ities ,cf  this  state,  individually  and  publicly,  have 
ever  manifested  the  most  watchful  jealousy,  and 
could  this  jealousy  be  now  alarmed,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  legislature,  by  what  is  here  suggested,  the 
idea  will  be  relinquished  on  any  surmise  of  disappro- 
bation which  they  may  think  proper  to  express. 

“THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  Rector,”’ 
October  7,  1822. 

“27.  Should  the  religious  sects  of  this  state,  or  any 
of  them,  according  to  the  invitation  held  out  to  them, 
establish  within,  or  adjacent  to  the  precincts  of  the 
University,  schools  of  instruction  in  the  religion  of 
their  sect,  the  students  of  the  University  will  be 
free,  and  expected  to  attend  reiigious  worship  at  the 
establishment  of  their  respective  sects,  in  the  morn 
ing,  and  in  time  to  meet  their  school  in  the  Univer- 
sity at  its  stated  hour. 

“28.  The  students  of  such  religious  schools,  if  they 
attend  any  school  of  the  University,  shall  be  consid- 
ed  as  students  of  the  University,  subject  to  the  same 
regulations,  and  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges.” 

This  report  and  enactments  were  drawn  by  Jeffer- 
son, exist  in  his  own  hand  writing,  and  proceeded 
directly  from  himself.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  devising  a plan  and  locating  an  University 
in  1818,  here  quoted,  was  also  his  work.  This  re- 
port is  among  the  printed  documents  of  the  legisla- 
ture— session  1822-’23 — 25  years  ago.  The  enact 
ments  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  University  (October 
1824)  have  been  lor  23  years  among  the  widely 
circulated  printed  enactments  of  that  institution. — 
His  assailants  cannot  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  ig- 
norance. It  was  their  duty  to  have  investigated 
before  they  indulged  in  such  bitter  denunciation. — 
The  writer  would  gladly  draw  the  veil  of  oblivion 
over  such  attempts  to  prostitute  the  name  of  religion 
to  purposes  so  unworthy.  These  assaults  have  hith- 
erto been  borne  in  silence,  hoping  that  bigotry  and 
malignity  might  weary  of  their  work;  but  it  appears 
this  hope  is  not  to  be  realized. 

This  pseudo  Christian  writer  might  have  been 


shown  the  bed  chamber  of  Jefferson,  in  a suite  of 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  opening  on  the  southern  brow 
of  the  mountain,  delightful  for  their  cheerful  light 
and  ventilation.  He  might  have  had  pointed  out  to 
him  the  spot  where,  ever  at  the  hand,  stood  his  beau- 
tifully bound  copy  of  the  'morals  of  Jesus,’  textually 
extracted  by  himself,  exhibiting  lo  the  glance  of  the 
eye  each  verse  in  four  languages.  He  might  have 
been  told  that  it  was  his  habit  nightly  to  seek  in  its 
perusal  composure  of  mind  from  wordly  cares. — 
He  might  have  been  shewn  tills  chamber  of  death, 
finished  in  ttie  chastest  style  of  Grecian  architecture, 
where  Jefferson  expired  in  peace  with  his  God  and 
full  of  charity  for  his  fellow  man — witli  a serene 
placidity  wor  thy  of  his  well  spent  life — without  pain 
and  without  struggle — surrounded  by  admiring  and 
attached  friends  and  domestics.  But  lie  preferred 
to  conjure  up  a death  scene  with  the  appalling  strug- 
gles of  some  wretched  Atheist,  expiring,  neglected, 
in  his  gloomy  attic. 

Nor  was  this  writer  more  correct  in  his  statement 
that  the  site  of  the  University  was  a donation  of 
President  Monroe.  It  was  purchased  from  John 
M.  Perry  with  the  funds  of  the  cenlral  college. 

ft. 


THE  ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 


A discussion  having  arisen  in  the  public  prints  as 
to  the  authorship  of  certain  important  provisions 
embraced  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the.  western  territory,  now  constituting  seve- 
ral states  of  the  Union,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
that  celebrated  provision  which  forever  excluded 
slavery  from  that  vast  and  fertile  region,  our  fellow 
townsman,  Peter  Force,  E-q.,  has  prepared  from 
authentic  materials  the  article  which  appears  on  the 
preceding  page.  From  this  careful  exposition  it 
seems  clear  that  Mr.  Webster  was  right  when,  in 
his  celebrated  speech  on  “Foot’s  resolution”  he  as- 
cribed the  authorship  ( if  not  the  original  conception) 
of  the  clause  above  specified  to  Nathan  Dane,  of 
Massachusetts. 

It  happens  that,  in  seeking  among  the  archives  of 
all  the  old  states,  and  among  numerous  private  col- 
lections, for  materials  for  his  voluminous  work, 
“American  Archives,”  Mr.  Force  became  possessed 
of  the  original  projects  and  repoi  ts  submitted  to  con- 
gress respecting  a plan  of  government  for  the  north- 
western territory,  from  the  first  step  in  1784  to  1787, 
when  the  ordinance  was  finally  adopted.  He  has 
the  copy  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  with  all  its  alter- 
ations marked  on  it,  while  under  consideration,  just 
as  it  was  amended  at  the  president’s  table,  amoDgst 
which  the  clause  respecting  slavery  remains  attached 
to  it,  as  an  amendment,  in  Mr.  Dane’s  handwriting, 
in  the  exact  words  in  which  it  now  stands  in  the  or- 
dinance. From  these  materials,  together  with  the 
official  journals  of  the  body,  Mr-  Force  has  compiled 
the  narrative  which  we  now  insert;  arid,  his  materi- 
als being  thus  authentic,  we  must  receive  it  as  set- 
tling the  question.  He  has  taken  this  trouble  for 
the  sake  of  historic  truth;  and  the  same  motive, 
together  with  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject, 
and  the  further  reason  that  wc  have  given  curren- 
cy to  versions  of  the  transaction  which  do  injustice 
lo  the  dead,  have  induced  us  cheerfully  to  yield 
to  it  the  large  share  of  our  space  whicli  it  occupies. 

[Wat  Intelligencer. 

The  Richmond  Whig  referring  to  it,  says:— “As 
this  article  is  a great  historical  document,  interesting 
to  all,  and  destined,  we  apprehend,  to  become  im- 
portant as  a point  of  reference,  we  shall  publish  it  in 
lull,  as  soon  a9  we  can  possibly  find  the  space  to  do 
so.  ' We  are  induced  to  do  so,  turther,  from  a sense 
of  justice,  having  been  instrumental  in  giving  such  a 
version  of  the  transactions  as  rob  the  dead  of  what 
is  justly  their  due.” 

NOTES  ON  THE  ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 

In  the  history  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  published 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  on  the  6lh,  [and  in  the 
Register  of  the  31st  ult.,  page  393,]  there  are  several 
errors,  which,  before  they  become  “fixed  facts,” 
should  be  corrected.  These  notes  furnish  materials 
for  the  correction  of  some  of  them. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1784,  a committee,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Chase,  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Howell,  of  Rhode  lslane,  sub- 
mitted to  congress  the  following  plan  for  the  tempo- 
rary government  of  the  western  territory: 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a plan  for 
the  temporary  government  of  the  western  territory 
have  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded 
by  individual  states  to  the  United  States,  whensoever 
the  same  shall  have  been  purchased  of  the  Indian  in- 
habitants and  offered  for  sale  by  the  United  States, 
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shall  be  formed  into  additional  stales,  bounded  in  the 
following  manner,  as  nearly  as  such  cessions  will 
admit;  that  is  to  say,  northwardly  and  southwardly 
by  parallels  ol  latitude,  so  that  each  state  shall  com- 
prehend, from  south  to  north,  two  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, beginning  to  count,  from  the  completion  of 
thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator;  but  any  ter- 
ritory northwardly  of  the  forty-seventh  degree  shall 
make  part  of  the  state  nest  below.  And  eastward- 
ly  and  westwardly  they  shall  be  bounded,  those  on 
the  Mississippi  by  that  river  on  ono  side  and  the  me- 
ridian of  the  lowest  point  of  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio 
on  the  other;  an  I those  adjoining  on  the  east,  by  the 
same  meridian  of  the  western  cape  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kanawha.  And  the  territory  eastward  of 
this  last  meiidian,  between  the  Ohio,  Lake  Erie,  and 
Pennsylvania,  shall  be  one  state. 

That  the  settlers  within  the  territory  so  to  be  pur- 
chased and  offered  for  sale  shall,  either  on  their  own 
petition  or  on  the  order  of  congress,  receive  autho- 
rity from  them,  with  appointments  of  time  and  place, 
for  their  free  males  of  full  age  to  meet  together  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a temporary  government 
to  adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  one  of 
these  states,  so  that  such  laws  nevertheless  shall  be 
subject  to  alteration  by  their  ordinary  legislature, 
and  to  erect,  subject  to  a like  alteration,  counties  or 
townships  for  the  election  of  members  for  their  le- 
gislature. 

That  such  temporary  government  shall  only  con- 
tinue in  force  iri  any  state  until  it  shall  have  acquired 
twenty  thousand  free  inhabitants,  when,  giving  due 
proof  thereof  to  congress,  they  shall  receive  from 
them  authority,  with  appointments  of  time  and  place, 
to  call  a convention  of  representatives  to  establish 
a permanent  constitution  and  government  for  them- 
selves. 

Provided,  That  both  the  temporary  and  permanent 
governments  be  established  on  these  principles  as 
their  basis: 

1.  That  they  shall  forever  remain  a part  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

2.  That  in  their  persons,  properly,  and  territory 
they  shall  be  subject  to  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales  in  congress  assembled,  and  to  the  articles  of 
confederation  in  all  ttiose  cases  in  which  the  original 
states  shall  be  so  subject. 

3.  That  they  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a part  of  the 
federal  debts,  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  to  be 
apportioned  on  them  by  congress  according  to  the 
same  common  rule  and  measure  by  which  appor- 
tionments thereof  shall  be  made  on  their  states. 

4.  That  their  respective  governments  shall  be  in 
republican  forms,  and  shall  admit  no  person  to  be  a 
citizen  who  holds  any  hereditary  title. 

5.  That  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi 
tude  in  any  of  the  said  states,  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  personally  guilly. 

That  whensoever  any  of  the  said  slates  shall  have, 
of  free  inhabitants,  as  many  as  shall  then  be  in  any 
one  of  the  least  numerous  of  the  the  thirteen  original 
states,  such  state  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates 
into  the  congress  of  the  United  States  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  said  original  states,  after  which  the 
assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  United  States,  in  congress 
assembled,  shall  be  requisite  in  all  those  cases 
wherein,  by  the  confederation,  the  assent  of  nine 
states  is  now  required,  provided  the  consent  of  nine 
states  to  such  admission  may  be  obtained  according 
to  the  eleventh  of  the  articles  of  confederation.  Until 
such  admission  by  their  delegates  into  congress,  any 
of  the  said  stales,  alter  the  establishment  of  their 
temporary  government,  shall  have  authority  to  keep 
a silling  member  in  congress,  with  a right  of  debat- 
ing, but  not  of  voting. 

That  the  territory  northward  of  the  forty-fifth  de- 
gree, that  is  to  say,  of  the  completion  of  forty-five 
degrees  from  the  equator,  and  extending  to  the  Lake 
oi  the  Woods,  shall  be  called  Sylvunia;  that  of  the 
territory  under  the  forty-filth  and  forty- fourth  de- 
grees, that  which  lies  westwaid  of  Lake  Michigan 
shall  be  called  Micliigunia;  and  that  which  is  east- 
ward'ihereof,  within  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
lakes  and  waters  of  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and 
E’le,  shall  be  called  Cliersonesus,  and  shall  include 
any  part  of  the  peninsula  which  may  extend  above 
the  forty -filth  degree.  Of  the  territory  under  the 
forty-third  and  foi  l) -second  degrees,  that  to  the  west- 
ward, through  which  the  Assenisipi  or  Rock  river 
runs,  shall  be  called  Jlssenisipia;  and  that  to  the  east- 
ward, in  which  are  the  fountains  of  the  Muskingum, 
the  two  iVliamies  of  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois, 
the  Miami  of  the  lake,  and  the  Sandusky  rivers, 
shall  be  called  Mttropotamia.  Of  the  territoiy  which 
lies  under  the  forty- first  and  fortieth  degrees,  the 
western,  through  which  the  river  Illinois  runs,  shall 
Recalled  lltinoia;  that  next  adjoining,  to  the  east- 
ward, Saratoga;  aud  that  between  this  last  and  Penn- 


sylvania, and  extending  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie, 
shall  be  called  Washington.  Of  the  territory  which 
lies  under  the  thirty-ninth  and  thirty-eighth  degrees, 
to  which  shall  be  added  so  much  of  the  point  of 
land  within  the  fork  of  the  C.  ard  Mississippi  a? 
lies  under  the  thirty-seventh  degree,  lhat  to  the 
westward,  within  and  adjacent  to  which  are  the  con 
Qiiences  of  the  rivers  Wabash,  Shawanee,  Tanisee, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  shall  be 
called  Polypotamia;  and  that  to  the  eastward,  farther 
up  the  Ohio,  otherwise  called  the  Pelisipi,  shall  be 
called  Pelisipia. 

That  all  the  preceding  articles  shall  bo  formed 
into  a charter  of  compact,  shall  be  duly  executed  by 
the  president  ot  the  United  States,  in  congress  assem- 
bled, under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall  stand  as  fundamen- 
tal conditions  between  the  thirteen  original  states 
and  those  newly  described,  unalterable  but  by  the 
joint  consent  of  the  United  States,  in  congress  as- 
sembled, and  of  the  particular  state  within  which 
such  alteration  is  proposed  to  be  made. 

This  report  was  recommitted  to  the  same  commit- 
tee on  the  17th  of  March,  and  a new  one  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  The  second 
report  agreed  in  substance  with  the  first.  The  prin 
cipal  difference  was  the  omission  of  the  paragraph 
giving  names  to  the  states  to  be  formed  out  of  the 
western  territory.  It  was  taken  up  for  consideration 
by  congress  on  the  19. h of  April,  on  which  day,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina,  the 
following  clause  was  struck  oul: 

“That,  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era, 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  parly  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  personally 
guilty.” 

The  report  was  further  considered  and  amended 
on  the  20th  and  21st.  On  the  23d  it  was  agreed  to, 
(len  states  voting  aye,  and  one  no.)  without  the  clau-e 
prohibiting  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  after 
the  year  1800.  On  the  question  to  agree  to  I he  re- 
port, after  the  prohibitory  clause  was  struck  out,  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  required  by  Mr.  Beresford.  The 
vote  was: 

Weio  Hampshire.  Mr.  Foster,  aye. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  aye. 

Massachusetts.  Mr.  Gerry, aye. 

Mr.  Partridge,  aye. 

Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Ellery,  aye. 

Mr.  Howell,  aye. 

Connecticut.  Mr.  ShermaD,  aye. 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  aye. 

Weto  York.  Mr.  Dewitt,  aye. 

Mr.  Paine,  aye. 

New  Jersey.  Mr.  Beatty,  aye. 

Mr.  Dick,  aye. 

Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mifflin,  aye. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  aye. 

Mr.  Hand,  aye. 

Delaware.  (Absent.) 

Maryland.  Mr.  Stone,  aye. 

Mr.  Chase,  aye. 

Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson,  aye. 

Mr.  Mercer,  aye. 

Mr.  Monroe,  aye. 

North  Carolina.  Mr.  Williamson,  aye. 

Mr.  Spaight,  aye. 

South  Carolina.  Mr.  Read,  no. 

Mr.  Beresford,  no. 

Georgia.  (Absent.) 

Thus  the  report  of  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  tempora- 
ry government  of  the  western  territory,  without  any 
restriction  whatever  as  to  slavery,  received  the  vote 
of  every  slate  present  except  South  Carolina.  It 
did  not  “lay  on  the  table  of  congress  during  the 
three  years  from  1784  to  1787.”  During  these  three 
years  it  was  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  repealed  in 
1787. 

Nearly  a year  after  the  first  plan  was  adopted,  the 
clause  originally  offered  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  a part 
of  the  charier  of  compact  and  fundamental  constitutions 
between  the  thirteen  original  states  and  the  new 
states  to  be  formed  in  the  western  territory,  prohi- 
biting slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  was  again 
submitted  to  congress,  omitting  the  lime  named — 
“after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era.” 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1785 — 

“A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  King,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ellery,  that  the  following  proposition  be  cota- 
mi  ted: 

“That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  in  any  of  the  states  described  in  the 
resolve  of  congress  of  the  23d  of  April,  1784,  other- 
wise than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  personally  guilty;  and  that  this 
regulation  shall  be  an  article  ol  compact,  and  re- 
main a fundamental  principle  of  the  constitutions 
between  the  thirteen  original  states  and  each  of  the 


states  deserihed  in  the  said  resolve  of  the  23J  of 
April,  1784.” 

The  motion  was,  “that  the  following  proposition 
be  committed” — that  is, committed  to  a committee  of 
the  whole  house:  it  was  not  “in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
struction to  the  committee  on  the  western  territory.’’ 
At  that  time  there  was  no  such  committee.  It  was 
a separate,  independent  proposition.  The  very 
terms  of  it  show  that  it  was  offered  as  an  addition  to 
the  resolve  of  April  23,  1784,  with  the  intention  of 
restoring  to  that  resolve  a clause  that  had  originally 
formed  part  of  it. 

Mr.  King’s  motion  to  commit  was  agreed  to ei^ht 

states  (New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  is- 
land, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland)  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and 
three  states  (Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina) in  the  negative.  Neither  Delaware  nor  Geor- 
gia was  represented. 

Alter  the  commitment  of  this  proposition  it  was 
neither  called  up  in  congress  nor  noticed  by  any 
of  the  committees  who  subsequently  reported  plans 
for  the  government  of  the  western  territory. 

The  subject  was  not  laid  over  from  this  lime  till 
September,  1786.  It  is  noticed  as  being  before  con- 
gress on  the  24th  of  March,  the  10th  of  May,  the 
13th  of  July,  and  the  24th  of  August  of  that  year. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1786,  a report  was  made 
by  the  grand  committee  of  the  house,  to  whom  had 
been  referred  a motion  of  Mr.  Monroe  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  western  territory. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1786,  a report  was  made  by 
another  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Monroe  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Kina’  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kean,  of  South  Carolina, °and 
Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  to  whom  a motion 
of  Mr.  Dane,  for  considering  and  reporting  the  form 
of  a temporary  government  for  the  western  territory 
was  referred.  This  report,  after  amendment,  was 
recommitted  on  the  13th  of  July  following. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1786,  the  secretary  of  con- 
gress was  directed  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  Kas- 
kaskias  “that  congress  have  under  their  considera- 
tion the  plan  of  a temporary  government  for  the  said 
district,  and  that  its  adoption  will  be  no  longer  pro- 
tracted than  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  a due 
regard  to  their  interest  may  require.” 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1786,  a committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.’ 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Smith,  of’ New 
York,  Mr.  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Henry, 
of  Maryland,  appointed  to  prepare  a “plan  of  tem- 
porary government  for  such  districts  or  new  states 
as  shall  be  laid  out  by  the  United  Slates  upon  the 
principles  of  the  acts  of  cession  from  individual 
stales,  and  admitted  into  the  confederacy,”  made  a 
report,  which  was  taken  up  for  consideration  on  the 
29th;  and,  after  some  discussion  and  several  mo- 
tions to  amend,  the  further  consideration  was  post- 
poned. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1787,  the  same  committee 
(Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Pinckney,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Dane, 
and  Mr.  Hemy)  reported  “an  ordinance  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  western  territory.”  it  was  read  a 
second  time  and  amended  on  the  9th  of  May,  when 
the  next  day  was  assigned  for  the  third  reading.  On 
the  10th,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading 
was  called  for  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
postponed.  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  May,  Massachu- 
setts was  represented  by  Mr.  Gotham,  Mr.  King, 
and  Mr.  Dane.  The  proposition  which,  on  Mr! 
King’s  motion,  was  “committed”  on  the  16th  day  oi' 
March  of  the  preceding  year,  was  not  in  the  ordi- 
nance, as  reported  by  the  committee,  nor  was  any 
motion  made  in  the  congress  to  insert  it  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

1 he  following  is  a copy  of  the  ordinance  as  amend- 
ed and  ordered  to  a third  reading: 

Jin  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Western 
Territory. 

It  is  hereby  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  con- 
gress assembled,  that  there  shall  be  appointed,  truin 
time  to  time,  a governor,  whose  commission  shall 
continue  in  force  lor  the  term  ol  three  years,  unless 
sooner  revoked  by  congress. 

There  shall  be  appointed  by  congress,  from  time 
to  time,  a secretary,  whose  commission  shall  conti- 
nue in  lorce  lor  four  years,  unless  sooner  revoked  by 
congress,  it  shall  be  ti is  duty  to  keep  and  preserve 
the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  tbe  general  assembly 
and  public  records  of  tbe  district,  and  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  governor  in  his  executive  depart- 
ment, arid  transmit  authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and 
proceedings  every  six  mouths  to  the  secretary  of  con- 
gress. 

There  shall  also  be  appointed  a court,  to  consist 
of  three  judges,  any  two  ol  whom  shall  form  a court, 
who  shall  have  a common  Jaw  jurisdiction,  whose 
commissions  shall  continue  in  force  during  good  be- 
havior. 
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And,  to  secure  the  rights  of  personal  liberty  and 
property  to  the  inhabitants  and  others,  purchasers  in 
t1  e said  districts,  it  is  hereby  ordained  that  the  inhi- 
bitants  of  such  districts  shall  always  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  act  of  habeas  corpus  and  of  the  trial 
by  jury. 

The  governor  and  judges,  or  a majority  of  them, 
shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the  districts  such  laws  of 
the  original  stales,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary and  best  suited  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
district,  and  report  them  to  congress  from  time  to 
time,  which  shall  prevail  in  said  district  until  the 
organization  of  the  general  assembly,  unless  disap- 
proved of  by  congress;  hut  afterwards  the  general 
assembly  shall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they 
shall  think  fit:  provided,  however,  that  said  assem- 
bly shall  have  no  power  to  create  perpetuities. 

The  governor  for  the  time  being  shall  be  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  militia,  and  appoint  and  com- 
mission all  officers  in  the  same  below  the  rank  of 
general  officers;  ail  officers  of  that  rank  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  by  congress. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, the  governor  shall  appoint  such  magistrates  and 
other  civil  officers  in  each  county  or  township  as  he 
shall  find  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  same.  After  the  general  assembly 
shall  be  organized,  the  powers  and  duties  of  magis- 
trates and  other  civil  officers  shall  be  regulated  and 
defined  by  the  said  assembly;  but  ail  magistrates  and 
other  civil  officers,  not  herein  otherwise  directed, 
shall,  during  the  continuance  of  this  temporary  gov- 
ernment, be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  governor  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  proceed  to 
lay  out  the  district  into  counties  and  townships 
subject,  however,  to  such  alterations  as  may  hereaf- 
ter be  made  by  the  legislature,  so  soon  as  there  shall 
be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants,  of  full  age, 
within  the  said  district.  Upon  giving  due  proof 
thereof  to  the  governor,  they  shall  receive  authority, 
with  time  and  place,  to  elect  representatives  from 
their  counties  or  townships  as  aforesaid,  to  represent 
them  in  general  assembly:  provided,  that  for  every 
five  hundred  free  male  inhabitants  there  shall  be  one 
representative,  and  so  ori  progressively  with  the 
number  of  free  male  inhabitants  shall  the  right  of 
representation  increase,  until  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives amount  to  twenty-five;  after  which  the 
number  and  proportion  of  representatives  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  legislature:  provided,  that  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a representa- 
tative  unless  he  shall  be  a citizen  of  one  of  the  Unit-* 
ed  States,  or  have  resided  within  such  district  three 
years,  and  shall  likewise  hold,  in  his  own  right,  in 
fee  simple,  two  hundred  acres  of  land  within  the 
same:  provided,  also,  that  a freehold  or  life  estate  in 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  said  district,  if  a citizen  of 
any  of  the  United  States,  and  two  years’  residence, 
if  a foreigner,  in  addition,  shall  be  necessary  to 
qualify  a man  as  elector  for  the  said  representative. 

The  representatives  thus  elected  shall  serve  for 
the  term  of  two  years,  and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a 
representative,  or  removal  from  office,  the  governor 
shall  issue  a writ  to  the  county  or  township  for  which 
he  was  a member  to  elect  another  in  his  stead,  to 
serve  for  the  residue  of  the  time. 

The  general  assembly  shall  consist  of  the  governor, 
a legislative  council,  to  consist  of  five  members,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  United  States  in  congress  assem 
bled,  to  continue  in  office  during  pleasure,  any  three 
of  whom  to  be  a quorum,  and  a house  of  representa- 
tives, who  shall  have  a legislative  authority  complete 
in  all  cases  for  the  good  government  of  said  district: 
provided,  that  no  act  of  the  said  general  assembly 
shall  be.  construed  to  atiectany  lands  the  property  of 
the  United  States:  and  provided,  further,  that  the 
lands  of  the  non-resident  proprietors  shall  in  no 
instance  be  taxed  higher  than  the  lands  of  residents. 

All  bills  shall  originate  indifferently  either  in  the 
council  or  house  of  representatives,  and,  having  been 
passed  by  a majority  in  both  houses,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  governor  for  his  assent,  after  obtaining  which 
they  shall  be  complete  and  valid;  but  no  bill  or  le- 
gislative act  whatever  shall  be  valid  or  of  any  force 
without  his  assent. 

The  governor  shall  have  power  to  convene,  pro- 
rogue, and  dissolve  the  general  assembly  when  in  his 
opinion  it  shall  be  expedient. 

The  said  inhabitants  or  settlers  shall  be  subject  to 
pay  a part  of  the  federal  debts,  contracted  or  to  be 
contracted,  and  to  bear  a proportional  part  of  the 
burdens  of  the  government,  to  be  apportioned  on 
them  by  congress,  according  to  the  same  com  non 
rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof 
shall  be  made  on  the  other  states. 

The  govei  nor,  judges,  legislative  council,  secreta- 
ry, and  such  other  officers  as  congress  shall  at  any 
lime  think  proper  to  appoint  in  such  district,  shall 
take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity;  the  governor 
telore  the  president  of  congress,  and  all  other  offi 


cers  before  the  governor,  prescribed  on  the  27th  day 
of  January,  1785,  to  the  secretary  of  war,  mutatis 
mutandis. 

Whensover  any  of  the  said  states  shall  have  of 
free  inhabitants  as  many  as  are  equal  in  number  to 
the  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  original 
states,  to  be  computed  from  the  last  enumeration, 
such  state  shall  he  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  said  original  states:  provided  the  consent  of 
so  many  states  in  congress  is  first  obtained  as  may  at 
that  time  be  competent  to  such  admission. 

Resolved , That  the  resolutions  of  the  23J  of  April, 
1784,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  annulled  and  re- 
pealed. 

Such  was  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
western  territory  when  it  was  ordered  to  a third 
reading  on  the  10th  of  May,  1787.  It  had  then  made 
no  further  progress  in  the  development  of  those 
great  principles  for  which  it  has  since  been  distin- 
guished as  “one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  civil 
jurisprudence.”  It  made  no  provision  for  the  equal 
distribution  of  estates.  It  said  nothing  of  extending 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty — nothing  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  know- 
ledge, or  education.  It  did  not  contain  the  articles 
of  compact,  which  were  to  remain  unaltered  forever, 
unless  by  common  consent. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  when  these  great  prin- 
ciples were  first  brought  forward. 

Oo  the  9th  of  July,  1787,  the  ordinance  was  again 
referred.  The  committee  now  consisted  of  Mr.  Car- 
rington, of  Virginia,  Mr.  Dane,  cf  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kean,  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  Mr.  Smith,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Carring- 
ton, Mr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Kean,  the  new  members, 
were  a majority. 

This  committee  did  not  “merely  revise  the  ordi- 
nance;” they  prepared  and  reported  the  great  Bill 
of  Rights  for  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  question  is  here  presented,  why  was  Mr.  Car- 
rington, a new  member  of  the  committee,  placed  at 
the  head  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Dane  and 
Mr.  Smith,  who  had  served  previously?  In  the  ab- 
sence of  positive  evidence,  there  appears  to  be  but 
one  answer  to  this  question.  The  opinions  of  all 
the  members  were  known  in  congress.  In  the  course 
of  debate  new  views  had  been  presented,  which 
must  have  been  received  with  general  upprobalion. 
A majority  of  the  committee  were  the  advocates  of 
these  views,  and  the  member  by  whom  they  were 
presented  to  the  house  was  elected  as  the  chairman. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  or  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  proceeding  in  this.  Indeed  the  prompt 
action  of  the  committee  and  of  the  congress  goes 
very  far  to  confirm  it. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  (two  days  after  the  refer- 
ence,) Mr.  Carrington  reported  the  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  This  ordinance  was 
read  a second  time  on  the  12th , (and  amended,  as 
stated  below;)  and  on  the  13th  it  was  read  a thirJ 
time,  and  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  eight 
states  present  in  congress. 

On  the  passage,  the  yeas  and  nays  (being  required 
by  Mr.  Yates)  were  as  follows: 


New  Hampshire 

(Absent.) 

Massachusetts 

Mr.  Holton,  aye. 
Mr.  Dane,  aye. 

Rhode  Island 

(Absent.) 

Connecticut 

(Absent.) 

Nao  York 

Mr.  Smith,  aye. 
Mr.  Haring,  aye. 
Mr.  Yates,  aye. 

Nc io  Jersey 

Mr.  Clailce,  aye. 

Mr.  Schureman,  aye, 

Pennsylvania 

(Absent.) 

Delaware 

Mr.  Kearney,  aye. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  aye. 

Maryland 

(Absent.) 

Virginia 

Mr.  Gryson,  aye. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  aye. 
Mr.  Carrington,  aye. 

North  Carolina 

Mr.  Blount,  aye. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  aye. 

South  Carolina 

Mr.  Kean,  aye. 
Mr.  Huger,  aye. 

Georgia 

Mr.  Few,  aye. 
Mr.  Pierce,  aye. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  instead  of  having  “this  or- 
dinance under  deliberation  and  revision  for  three 
years  and  six  months,”  in  five  days'll  was  passed 
through  all  the  forms  of  legislation — the  reference, 
the  action  of  the  committee,  the  report,  the  three 
several  readings,  the  discussion  and  amendment  by 
congress,  and  the  final  passage. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  (as  above  stated,)  Mr.  Dane 
offered  the  following  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
as  the  six  III  of  the  articles  of  the  compact: 


"At licit  the  sixth.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  other- 
wise than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted:  Provided  al- 
ways, That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from 
whom  labor  or  service  is  claimed  in  any  of  the  ori- 
ginal states,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaim- 
ed arid  conveyed  to  the  person  -claiming  his  or  her 
labor  or  service,  as  aforesaid.” 

This  had,  in  part,  been  presented  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  1784,  and  again  by  Mr.  King  in  17S5.  The  asser- 
tion that  this  clause,  “as  it  now  exists  in  the  ordi- 
nance,” was  “proposed  and  carried  by  Mr.  King, 
when  neither  Jefferson  nor  Dane  was  present,”  is 
singularly  incorrect.  In  the  proposition  submitted  by 
Mr.  King  in  1785,  (which  was  never  afterwards 
called  up  in  congress,)  there  was  no  provision  for 
reclaiming  fugitives;  and  without  such  a provision  it 
could  not  have  been  carried  at  all;  besides,  the  clause, 
“as  it  now  exists  in  the  ordinance,”  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dane  on  the  12lh  of  July,  1787.  and  carried 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  congress  when  Mr.  King 
was  not  present. 

Mr.  King  was  a member  of  the  convention  for 
framing  the  federal  constitution.  He  was  present 
and  voted  in  the  convention  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1787.  The  whole  of  that  day  was  occupied  in  set- 
tling the  proportion  of  representation  and  direct 
taxation,  which  wa3  then  determined  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  constitution,  viz:  “by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound 
to  service  for  a term  of  years,  and  including  Indians, 
not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons  ” 

The  congress  and  the  convention  were  both  in 
session  at  the  same  time  in  Philadelphia.  There 
was  of  course  free  intercourse  and  interchange  of 
opinion  between  the  members  of  the  two  bodies. — 
To  this  may  be  attributed  the  adoption  on  the  sama 
day  of  the  clause  in  the  ordinance  and  the  clause  in 
the  constitution. 

The  accompanying  copy  of  the  ordinance  shows 
the  amendments  made  in  congress  on  the  12th  day  of 
July  to  Mr.  Carrington’s  report  of  the  11th.  All 
that  was  struck  out  is  printed  in  [italic,]  what  was 
inserted  is  in  small  capitals.  The  reader  on  com- 
paring this  with  the  plans  previously  reported  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  by  Mr.  Johnson,  will  see  that  most 
of  the  principles  on  which  “its  wisdom  and  fame 
rests”  were  first  presented  by  Mr.  Carrington. 

P.  F. 

Washington,  August  20,  1847. 

An  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  Stales,  northivest  of  the  river  Ohio. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  congress  assem- 
bled, That  the  said  territory,  for  the  purposes  of 
temporary  government,  be  one  district;  subject, 
however,  to  be  divided  into  two  districts,  as  future 
circumstances  may,  in  the  opinion  of  congress,  make 
it  expedient. 

Be  it  orduined~by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
estates  both  of  residents  and  non-resident  proprietors 
in  the  said  territory,  dying  intestate,  shall  descend  to 
and  be  distributed  among  their  children  and  the  de- 
scendants of  a deceased  child  in  equal  parts;  the 
descendants  of  a deceased  child  or  grand-child  to 
take  the  share  of  their  deceased  parent  in  equal  parts 
among  them;  and  where  there  shall  be  no  children  or 
descendants,  then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin, 
in  equal  degree;  and  among  collaterals,  the  childreu 
of  a deceased  brother  or  sister  of  the  intestate  shall 
have  in  equal  parts  among  them  their  deceased  pa- 
rent’s share;  and  there  shall  in  no  case  be  a dis- 
tinction BETWEEN  KINDRED  OF  THE  WHOLE  AND 
half  blood;  saving  in  all  cases  to  the  widow  of  the 
intestate  her  third  part  of  the  real  estate  for  life, 
and  [where  there  shall  be  no  children  of  the  intestate] 
one-third  of  the  personal  estate;  and  this  law  rela- 
tive to  descents  and  dower  shall  remain  in  full  force 
until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  district.  And 
until  the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  estates  in  the  said  territory 
may  be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  wills  in  writing, 
signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her  in  whom  the  estate 
may  be,  (being  of  full  age,)  and  attested  by  three 
witnesses;  and  real  estates  may  be  conveyed  by  lease 
and  release,  or  bargain  and  sale,  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  by  the  person,  being  of  lull  age,  in  whom 
the  estate  may  be,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses, 
provided  such  wills  be  duly  proved,  and  such  con- 
veyances be  acknowledged,  or  the  execution  thereof 
duly  proved,  and  be  recorded  within  one  year  after 
proper  magistrates,  courts,  and  registers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose;  and  personal  property  may 
be  transferied  by  delivery,  saving,  however,  to  the 
[inhabitants  of  Kuskaskies  and  Post  Vincent]  French 
and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers 

OF  THE  KasKASKIES,  SAINT  VINCENT’S  AND  NEIGH- 
BORING VILLAGES,  WHO  HAVE  HERETOFORE  PROFESS- 
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ED  THEMSELVES  CITIZENS  OF  VIRGINIA,  their  laws 

and  customs  now  in  force  among  them  relative  to 
the  descent  and  conveyance  of  property. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  there 
shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  by  congress,  a 
governor,  whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  revoked 
by  congress;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have 
a freehold  estate  therein,  in  one  thousand  acres  of 
land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

There  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  by 
congress,  a secretary,  whose  commission  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  for  four  years,  unless  sooner  revoked; 
he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a freehold 
estate  therein,  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  while 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to 
keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  the 
legislature,  and  the  public  records  of  the  district, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  in  his  execu- 
tive department,  and  transmit  authentic  copies  of 
such  acts  and  proceedings  every  six  months  to  the 
secretary  of  congress.  There  shall  also  be  appoint- 
ed a court  to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom 
to  for  n a court,  who  shall  have  a common  law 
jurisdiction,  and  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  each 
therein  a freehold  estate  in  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices;  and  their 
commissions  shall  continue  in  force  during  good  be- 
havior. 

The  governor  and  judges,  or  a majority  of  them, 
shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the  district  such  laws  of 
the  original  slates,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be  ne 
cessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
district,  and  report  them  to  congress  from  time  to 
time,  which  laws  shall  be  in  force  in  the  district  un- 
til the  organization  of  the  general  assembly  therein, 
unless  disapproved  of  by  congress;  but  afterwards 
the  legislature  shall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as 
they  shall  think  fit. 

The  governor  for  the  lime  being  shall  be  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  appoint  and  com- 
mission all  officers  in  the  same  below  the  rank  of 
general  officers;  all  general  officers  [above  that  nmfc] 
shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  congress. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, the  governor  shall  appoint  such  magistrates  and 
other  civil  officers,  in  each  county  or  township,  as 
he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  good  order  in  the  same.  After  the  gene- 
ral assembly  shall  be  organized,  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  shall  be 
regulated  and  defined  by  the  said  assembly;  but  all 
magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  not  herein  other- 
wise directed,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
temporary  government,  be  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor. 

For  the  prevention  of  crime  and  injuries,  the 
laws  to  be  adopted  or  made  shall  have  force  in  all 
parts  of  the  district,  and  for  the  execution  of  pro- 
cess, criminal  and  civil,  and  governor  shall  make 
proper  divisions  thereof  ; and  he  shall  proceed  from 
time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to  lay 
out  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  the  Indian  titles 
shall  have  been  extinguished  into  counties  and 
townships,  subject,  however,  to  such  alterations  as 
may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male 
inhabitants,  of  full  age,  in  the  district,  upon  giving 
proof  thereof  to  the  governor,  they  shall  receive 
authority,  with  lime  and  place,  to  elect  representa- 
tives from  their  counties  or  townships,  to  represent 
them  in  the  general  assembly ; provided  that,  for 
every  five  hundred  free  male  inhabitants,  there  shall 
be  one  representative,  and  so  on  progressively  with 
the  number  of  free  male  inhabitants  shall  the  right 
of  representation  increase,  until  the  number  of  re 
presentation  shall  amount  to  twenty-five,  after  which 
the  number  and  proportion  of  representatives  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  legislature;  provided  that  no 
person  be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a represen- 
tative unless  he  shall  have  been  a citizen  of  one  of 
the  United  Stales  three  years  and  be  a resident  in 
the  district,  or  unless  he  shall  have  resided  in  the 
district  three  years,  and  in  either  case  shall  likewise 
hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  two  hundred  acres 
of  laud  within  the  same:  Provided  also,  that  a free- 
hold in  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  district,  having 
been  a citizen  of  one  of  the  states,  and  being  resi- 
dent in  the  district,  or  the  like  freehold  and  two 
years’  residence  in  the  district,  shall  be  necessary  to 
qualify  a man  as  an  elector  of  a representative. 

The  representatives  thus  elected  shall  serve  for 
the  term  of  two  years,  and,  in  case  of  the  death  ol  the 
representative,  or  removal  from  office,  the  governor 
shall  issue  a writ  to  the  county  or  township  for 
which  he  was  a member  to  elect  another  in  his 
stead,  to  serve  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

The  general  assembly,  or  legislature,  shall  consist 
of  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  a house  ol 
representatives.  The  legislative  council  shall  cou 


sist  of  five  members,  to  continue  in  office  five  years, 
unless  sooner  removed  by  congress,  any  three  of 
whom  to  be  a quorum,  and  the  members  of  the 
council  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  to  wit:  As  soon  as  representatives 
shall  be  elected,  the  governor  shall  appoint  a lime 
and  place  for  them  to  meet  together,  and,  when  met, 
they  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  each  possessed  of  a freehold  in  five  hun 
bred  acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to  con- 
gress; five  of  whom  congress  shall  appoint  and  com- 
mission to  serve  as  aforesaid;  and  whenever  a vacan- 
cy shall  happen  in  the  council,  by  death  or  removal 
from  office,  the  house  of  representatives  shall  nomi- 
nate two  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  for  each 
vacancy,  and  return  their  names  to  congress;  one  of 
whom  congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  for  the 
residue  of  the  term;  and  every  fiveyears,four  months 
at  least  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service 
of  the  members  of  council,  the  said  house  shall 
nominate  ten  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and 
return  their  names  to  congress,  five  of  whom  con- 
gress shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  council  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed. 
And  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  house  of 
representatives,  shall  have  authority  to  make  laws 
in  all  cases  for  the  good  government  of  the  district, 
not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and  articles  of  this 
ordinance  established  and  declared.  And  all  bills 
having  passed  by  a majority  in  (lie  house,  and  by  a 
majority  in  the  council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  go- 
vernor for  his  assent;  but  no  bill  or  legislative  act 
whatever  shall  be  of  any  force  without  his  assent. 
The  governor  shall  have  power  to  convene,  pro- 
rogue, and  dissolve  the  general  assembly,  when  in 
his  opinion  it  shall  be  expedient. 

The  governor,  judges,  legislative  council,  secreta- 
ry, and  such  other  officers  as  congress  shall  appoint 
in  the  district,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of 
fidelity  and  of  office,  the  govarnoi  before  the  presi 
dent  of  congress,  and  all  other  officers  before  the 
governor.  As  soon  as  a legislature  shall  be  formed 
in  the  district,  the  council  and  house,  assembled  in 
one  room,  shall  have  authority  by  joint  ballot  to 
elect  a delegate  to  congress,  who  shall  have  a seat 
in  congress,  with  a right  of  debating,  but  not  of 
voting,  during  this  temporary  government. 

And  for  extending  [to  all  parts  of  the  confederacy ] 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  repub- 
lics, their  laws  and  constitutions  are  erected;  to  fix 
and  establish  those  principle  as  the  basi9  of  all  laws, 
constitutions,  and  governments,  which  forever  here- 
after shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory;  to  provide 
also  for  the  establishment  of  states,  and  permanent 
government  therein,  and  for  their  admission  to  a 
share  in  the  federal  councils  on  an  equal  fooling  with 
the  original  states,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  general  interest: 

It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority 
aforesaid , That  the  following  articles  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  articles  of  compact  between  the  original 
states  and  the  people  and  states  in  the  said  territory, 
ana  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common 
consent,  to  wit: 

Article  the  Ji''st.  No  person,  demeaning  himself  in 
a peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  shall  ever  be  mo- 
lested on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  religious 
sentiments  in  the  said  territory. 

Article  the  second.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  ter- 
ritory shall  always  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  of  the  trial  by  jury;  of  a 
proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
legislature,  and  of  judicial  proceedings  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law;  all  persons  shall  be 
bailable  unless  for  capital  offences,  where  the  proof 
shall  be  evident  or  the  presumption  great;  all  fines 
shall  be  moderate,  and  no  cruel  or  unusual  punish- 
ments shall  be  inflicted;  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  liberty  or  properly  but  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  the  law  of  tiie  land;  and  should  the  public 
exigencies  make  it  necessary  for  the  common  pre- 
servation to  take  any  person’s  property,  or  to  de- 
mand his  particular  services,  full  compensation  shall 
be  made  for  the  same;  and,  in  the  just  preservation 
of  rights  and  properly,  it  is  understood  arid  declared 
that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made  or  have  force  in 
the  said  territory  that  shall  in  any  manner  whatever 
interfere  with  or  affect  private  contracts  or  engage- 
ments, bona  fide  and  without  fraud  previously  form- 
ed. 

Article  the  third.  [ Institutions  for  the  promotion  of] 
religion  [and]  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  ne 

CESSARY  TO  GOOD  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  HAPPINESS 

of  mankind,  scliools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  lorever  be  encouraged,  [and  all  persons  while 
young  shall  be  taught  some  useful  occupation  ] The 
utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  towards 
the  Indians;  their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be 
taken  from  them  without  their  consent;  and  in  their 


property,  rights,  and  liberty  they  never  shall  be  in- 
vaded or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars 
authorized  by  congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice 
and  humanity  shall  from  time  to  time  be  made,  for 
preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  pre- 
serving peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

Article  the  fourth.  The  said  territory  and  the  states 
which  may  be  formed  therein,  shall  forever  remain 
a part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  subject  to  the  articles  of  confederation, 
and  to  such  alterations  therein  as  shall  be  constitu- 
tionally made;  and  to  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  of 
(lie  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  conforma- 
ble thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  settlers  in  the  said 
territory  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a part  of  the  federal 
debt,  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  and  a propor- 
tional part  of  the  expenses  of  government,  to  be 
apportioned  on  them  by  congress,  according  to  the 
same  common  rule  and  measure  by  which  appor- 
tionments thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  states; 
and  the  taxes  for  paying  their  proportion  shall  be’ 
laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  under  direction 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  district  or  districts,  or  new 
slates,  as  in  the  oiiginal  9tates,  within  the  time 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  Stales  in  congress  assem- 
bled. The  legislatures  of  those  districts,  or  new 
states,  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary  dispo- 
sal ol  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  congress  as- 
sembled, nor  with  any  regulations  congress  may  find 
necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the 
bona  fide  purchasers.  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on 
lands  the  property  of  the  United  State--;  and  in  do 
case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher 
than  residents.  The  navigable  waters  leading  into 
the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  and  the  carrying 
places  between  the  same  shall  be  common  highways, 
and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  of  any  other  states  that  may  be  admitted’ 
into  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or 
duty  therefor. 


territory  no  less  than  three  nor  more  than  live  states; 
arid  the  boundaries  of  the  states,  as  soon  a9  Virginia 
shall  alter  her  act  of  cession  and  [authorize]  consent 
to  the  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established  as 
follows,  to  wit:  The  western  state  in  the  said  terri- 
tory shall  be  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
and  Wabash  rivers;  a direct  line  drawn  from  the’ 
Wabash  and  Post  Vincent’s  due  north  to  the  territo- 
rial line  between  the  United  Slates  and  Canada,  and 
by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the  Lake  of  the  VVoods 
and  Mississippi.  The  middle  state  shall  be  bounded 
by  the  said  direct  line,  the  Wabash  from  Pos'  Vin- 
cent’s to  the  Ohio;  by  the  Ohio,  by  a direct  line 
drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Mia- 
mi to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  by  the  said"  ter- 
ritorial line.  1 he  eastern  state  shall  be  bounded  by 
the  last  mentioned  direct  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  said  territorial  line:  Provided,  however 
and  it  is  further  understood  and  declared,  that  the’ 
boundaries  of  these  three  stales  shall  be  subject  so 
far  to  be  altered,  that  if  congress  shall  hereafter 
find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have  authority  to  form 
one  or  two  states  in  that  part  of  the  said  (erritory 
which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn 
through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan:  and  whenever  any  of  the  said  slates  shall 
have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  therein  such 
state  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  slates  in  all  respects  whatever;  and  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  form  a permanent  constitution  and 
state  government:  Provided  the  constitution  and  go- 
vernment so  to  be  formed  shall  be  republican,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  these 
articles;  and,  so  tar  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the 
general  interest  of  the  confederacy,  such  admission 
shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there 
may  be  a less  number  of  free  inhabitants  in  Uiesta'e 
Ilian  sixty  thousand. 

Article  the  sixth.  There  shall  be  neither  slave- 
ry NOR  INVOLUNTARY  SERVITUDE  IN  THE  SAID  TER- 
RITORY, OTHERWISE  THAN  IN  PUNISHMENT  OF  CRIMES 
WHEREOF  THE  PARTY  SHALL  HAVE  BEEN  DULY  CON- 
VICTED: Provided  always,  that  any  person  es- 
caping INTO  THE  SAME,  FROM  WHOM  LABOR  OR  SER- 
VICE IS  LAWFULLY  CLAIMED  IN  ANY  ONE  OF  THE  OR! 
G1NAL  STATES,  SUCH  FUGITIVE  MAY  BE  LAWFULLY  RE- 
CLAIMED AND  CONVEYED  TO  THE  PERSON  CLAIMING  HIS 
OR  HER  LABOR  OR  SERVICE  AS  AFORESAID. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid  That  the 
resolutions  of  the  23-J  of  April,  1784,  relative  to 
tiie  SUBJECT  OF  this  ordinance,  be  and  the  same  IS 
hereby  repealed  and  declared  null  and  void 

Done  by  the  United  Stales  in  congress  assembled 
!“eQ,13th,  da*  ,of  Jul*>  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
i78i,  and  ol  the  Sovereignty  and  independence 
ol  the  U.  Slates,  the  12. h. 

CHAS.  THOMSON,  Sec’y. 
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foreign. 

FIVE  DAYS  LATER  FROM  EUROPE. 

The  Cunard  steamer  Caledonia,  Capt-  L"tt,  with  Li- 
vernod  advices  to  the  T9ih  tilt.,  arrived  at  Boston  Sep- 
tember 2d.  She  arrived  at  rlahlax  on  the  31st  at  30 
minutes  after  7 A.  M.  and  left  again  at  11  A.  M.  same 
dav.  She  has  137  passengers.  r. 

The  Cunard  steamer  Cambria,  from  Boston  for  Li- 
verpool. anchored  in  Nantucket  roads  on  oecount  of  the 
dense  fog,  and  sailed  again  to-day  at  1 . . M.  having 

been  detained  12  hoars.  . «• 

The  Caledonia  passed  on  the  20th  ult.,  off  Kinsale, 
the  British  steamer  Sarah  Sands.  Captain  I hompson, 
jrom  New  York  for  Liverpool,  having  made  a very  fine 

112 Liverpool  Flour  and  Grain  market,  Aug.  19.  Best 
western  canal  flour  26s.  to  26s.  6d  per  bbl.;  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  24s- to  25s.;  Ricbmono  and  Alexan- 
dria 25s.  to  25s.  6d.;  New  Orleans  and  Ohio 22s.  to  23s., 
sour  2l)s.  to  21s.  Unite  d States  wheat,  while  and  mixed, 
per  70  lbs.  7s.  9d.  to  8s.  6d.;  red  6s.  9J.  to/s.  6d.  In- 
dian corn  25s.  to  30s.  per  quarter.  Corn  meal,  per  bbl 
12s  to  13s.  6d.  Oats,  per  45  lbs.  3s.  to  3s.  4d  Barley, 
per  90  lbs.  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  3d.  Oat  meal,  per  210  lbs.  30s. 
to  32s.  Rye,  per  4S0  lbs.  30s.  to  31s. 

A serious  downward  tendency  has  taken  p>ace  in  the 
grain  market  since,  the  departure  of  the  s canner  of  the 
4th,  which  has  been  only  occasions  ly  arrested  by  the 
broken  weather,  and  it  maybe  fairly  inferred  that  the 
marke  s have  not  as  yet  retrograded  to  any  thing  like 

the  point  to  which  they  appear  destined  to  fall. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market,  Aug  19 -T  he  market 
continues  dull  at  prices  rather  in  favor  of  buyers.— 

Bowed  Georgia  may  be  quoted  for  ordinary  to  mid- 
dling  G£  to  6|  per  10.;  fair  to  good  fair  7|  lo  7|tJ; — 
fine  73;  Mobile  ordinary  to  middling  G^  to  G^d  ; for 
good  lair  7j  to  7Jd.;  fine  7|  to  8d.  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  ordinary  to  middling  Gj  to  6jd.  New 
Orleans  ordinary  to  middling  63  to  61-  Good  fair 
71  to  3,  fine  8i  to  9.  Sea  Maud  ordinary  fo  mid- 
tlflne  10  to  13.  Good  fair  15  to  17  J;  fine  20  to  24d; 
stained  ranges  from  5|  to  lOd.  The  stock  on  hand 
at  present  is  estimated  at  307,820,  against  544,020  at 

the  same  period  last  >ear. 

Commercial  and  Financial. — The  money  market, 
owing  to  a variety  of  causes,  has  become  seriously 
depressed  since  our  last  advices  per  Cambria,  The 
pr*  ssure  continues  to  attect  all  branches  of  trade  with 
an  unrelaxed  severity. 

Foreign  prices  are  downward,  necessarily  limi— 
ting  operations  to  the  smallest  possible  scale.  The 
primary  causes  of  Ibis  state  of  things  are  the  ad- 
vanced rates  of  discount  required  by  the  Bank  of 
England  whose  example  is  followed  by  all  the  pri- 
vate and  Joint  Stock  Banks  of  the  Empire,  and  a suc- 
cession of  disastrous  failures  in  the  West  India  and 
American  trade. 

Up  to  last  night  the  actual  bankruptcy  stoppages 
were  little  short  of  two  million  pounds,  and  it  is  ap- 
prehended that  many  of  these  will  fall  heavily  upon 
American  houses. 

Among  the  manufactures,  business  wears  a most 
gloomy  aspect,  nor  will  there  be  any  hope  for  im- 
provement until  the- monetary  restrictions  shall  be 
eased. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence.— A rumor  was  in  general 
circulation  yesterday  that  Louis  Philippe  had  been 
assassinated.  The  London  papers  bring  no  confir- 
mation of  it.  The  electors  are  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
show  an  increase  in  favor  of  libera!  ministers. 

Queen  Victoria  has  arrived  in  Scotland.  Her  lour 
will  be  completed  in  about  three  weeks.  Lieut. 
Munroe,  late  of  the  regiment  of  Life  Guards,  was  on 
the  3d  iiisl.  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Col.  F aw- 
cett  whom  he  slew  in  a duel  about  lour  years  ago. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  has  caused  considerable  ex- 
citement and  surprise. 

The  political  aspect  of  Fiance  is  threatening 
enough.  A fierce  contest  is  waging  between  the 
government  ai  d opposition  press.  3 he  latter  charg- 
es the  ministry  with  corruption,  and  a failure  of  the 
financial  administration. 

Portugal  is  quiet,  and  the  Spanish  forces  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Oporto.  . 

The  accounts  from  Laly  are  various.  1 be  pro- 
gress of  liberal  opinions,  particularly  in  the  Papal 
stales,  is  viewed  with  great  alarm  by  both  France  and 
Austria. 

In  Ireland  the  elections  have  been  somewhat  more 
stormy  than  in  England,  and  the  returns  will  stand 
very  much  as  they  did  in  the  last  parliament. 

Mr.  O’Connell’s  funeral  w as  celebrated  with  great 
pomp'  The  event  has  left  no  excitement  of  any  con- 
sequence. , r • , . 

Gen.  Armstrong,  American  consul  at  Liverpool,  is 
a passenger  in  the  Caledonia:  He  is  bearer  of  des 

patches  to  our  government. 

The  Caledonia  brings  ,£30,000  in  specie. 

Rhode  Island  election.  The  Boston  Atlas  of  the 
1st  inet.  says.-  -‘We  have  returns  of  the  special  election 


held  yesterday  in  the  western  district  of  Rhode  Island,  j needed  from  N.  York  to  Savannah,  whence  she  sail- 
froni  all  the  towns  but  two,  which  sums  up  as  follows:  j ej  jn  tgfS  for  Liverpool,  making  the  passage  in  22 
Fo-r  Benjamin  B.  Thurston  (deni./  2,308;  for  Wijkins  j - - T • 1 * 1 1 


X' u-i  DGiijanmi  i nuiMuit  lucm./ 

Updike  (whig)  2,249;  for  Laurislon  Hall  (abol.)  60. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  Thurston's  election.  The  Provi- 
dence Journal  givps  it  up.” 

[This  is  a democratic  gain.  The  district  was  repre- 
sented in  the  last  congress  by  Lemuel  H.  Arnold,  whig. 
Rhode  Island  is  thus  thrown  out  of  the  account, — the 
delegation  being  equally  divided,  in  case  the  election  of 
president  should  go  into  the  house.  [Jour.  Com. 

The  last  of  the  Mohicans.  A correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  writing  from  the  town  of 
Hague,  in  New  York,  describes  very  graphically  the 
appearance  of  the  “last  of  the  Mohican?,’’ a degenerate 
son  of  a noble  race,  who  is  now  living  in  that  village. 
About  the  middle  of  ttie  last  century,  Samson  Occorn, 
an  Indian  of  the  Mohican  tribe,  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity and  became  so  eminent  for  his  piety  that  be  was 
ordained  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Suffolk  on 
Long  Island.  He  labored  for  a long  time,  though  un- 
successfully, among  his  countrymen,  and  afterwards 
became  a distinguished  preacher  among  the  whims. — 
Occorn  was  subsequently  sent  to  England  to  awaken 
an  inierest  in  behalf  of  a college  which  had  been  pro- 
jected for  the  education  of  native  missionaries  among 
the  Indians.  The  experiment  succeeded,  and  the  king 
and  many  of  the  nobility,  prominent  among  whom  was 
the  Earl  of  Daitmouth,  subscribed  very  largely;  and 
from  this  beginning  arose  Dartmouth  College  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  thus  owes  its  origin  to  the  labors  of 
Samson  Occorn,  a Mohican. 

The  grandson  of'  this  Occorn  i?  now  living,  but  bears 
about  him,  save  in  feature  and  color,  hut  little  to  remind 
the  spectator  that  he  is  the  only  living  representative  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  those  departing  races  that  once 
owned  the  soil  of  this  country.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Post  desciibes  him  as  a confirmed  inebriate,  sqtialbd 
and  filthy,  cringing  and  shamefaced,  and  making  a 
scanty  living  by  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  fish  and 
game.  And  yet  this  man,  who  might  Irorn  his  charac- 
ter have  the  respect  and  must,  from  his  loneliness,  com- 
mand the  sympathy  of  all  who  look  upon  him,  is  in 
truth  the  only  Mohican  now  living.  His  blood  is  per- 
fectly pure,  and  as  he  has  r-o  offspring,  when  he  dies 
the  race  of  that  noble  tribe  will  be  extinct. 

Ai.vvays  two  sides  to  a story.  The  Montreal  Her- 
aid  copies  the  St.  Louis  Republican’s  account  of  “A 
British  outrage  on  American  soil,”  which  appeared  in 
the  papers  a few  days  since,  and  appends  thereto  the 
lollowng  comments: 

“We  learn  that  this  grave  grievance  made  out  of  the 
capture  of  a couple  of  scoundrels  is  considerably  exag- 
gerated. Two  fellows  did  desert  fiom  the  British  troop? 
at  Red  River,  and  attempted  to  escape  to  the  United 
State?;  but  no  British  officer  or  regular  soldier  followed 
them  there.  They  were  retaktn  by  couple  of  half 
breeds  who  probably  did  not  give  themselves  much  trou- 
ble to  consider  on  which  side  the  line  they  made  their 
prisoners,  in  a wild  country  such  as  that  where  the  oc- 
currence took  place,  and  where  of  course  the  precise 
boundary  cannot  be  very  accurately  defined.  We  are 
informed  further  that  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult, 
without  instruments,  to  establish  on  which  side  the  par- 
ticular spot  of  ground  where  the  men  were  taken  is  situ 
ated;  and  further,  that  so  far  from  remonstrating,  some 
Americans  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  showed  a di=po  -i- 
tion  to  aid  the  captors  in  securing  their  prisoners.’ 


The  late  Mr.  Stuyvesant’s  will. — The  follow 
ing  are  said  to  be  the  main  provisions  of  the  will  ol 
the  late  Peter  Stuyvesant,  E-q: 

To  his  wife  he  has  bequeathed  the  hou'e  and  lot 
of  ground  in  the  17th  ward  of  the  city  of  New  York 
where  the  lady  now  resides,  also  a farm  in  the  town 
of  Harrison,  Hudson  co  , New  Jersey:  all  his  furni- 
ture, plate,  printed  books,  wines,  pictures,  household 
goods,  carriages,  horses,  and  other  live  stock;  and 
the  sum  of  12,000  a year  to  be  paid  quarterly.  To 
Margaret  S.  Gibson,  the  daughter  of  his  deceased 
sister,  Cornelia  Ten  Broeck,  he  has  left  an  annuity 
of  §250;  to  the  American  Bible  Society  §5000; — 
American  Tract  Society  §1000;  Institution  for  the 
Blind  §3000;  Protestant  Half  Orphan  Asylum  §5000; 
all  these  sums  to  be  paid  within  two  years  after  his 
death.  To  his  nieces  in  law,  Julia  Stuyvesant,  wife 
of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Augusta  Stuyvesant,  wife  of 
Nicholas  William  Stuyvesant,  and  to  his  nieces, 
Catharine  Ann  Catlin,  Helen  E.  Olmslead,  Margaret 
Folsom,  Susan  Le  Roy,  Margaret  Neilson,  Elizabeth 
Morris,  and  his  nephews,  John  R Stuyvesant,  Rev. 
Petrus  T.  Ten  Broeck,  and  Benjamin  R.  Winlhrop, 
and  Margaret  S.  Rutherford,  one  half  of  his  lands 
lying  in  the  city  of  New  ifork.  To  his  executors, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Gerard  Stuyvesant  and  Lewis  M. 
Rutherford,  lie  has  left  the  remainder  of  his  property 
on  condition  that  the  last  shall  hereafter  make  the 
named  Stuyvesant  his  surname.  His  real  estate 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  §2,000,UU0,  and  his  personal 
estate  §300,000. 

The  first  steamship.  The  first  Atlantic  steamer 
was  the  Savannah,  Capt.  Rogers,  built  at  New  York. 
She  was  300  tons  burthen,  ship  rigged.  Her  engine 
was  70  or  80  horse  power,  low  pressure.  She  pro- 


day's. In  passing  the  Irish*  coast  the  smoke  and  steam 
from  her  chimneys  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a ship 
on  fire,  and  vessels  were  dispatched  from  the  Cove  of 
Cork  to  her  relief.  From  Liverpool  she  went  to  Co- 
penhagen, Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Arundel, 
making  the  voyage  from  the  latter'  port  (in  Norway) 
back  to  Savannah  in  25  days.  Crowned  heads,  min- 
isters, officers  of  state,  &c.,  visited  her,  and  valua- 
ble services  of  plate,  jewelry,  &c.,  were  presented  to 
her  officers. 

She  subsequently  made  the  voyage  to  Constantino- 
ple and  hack;  being  the  first  steamer  that  traversed 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  wrnll  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
She  was  afterwards  purchased  to  run  as  a packet  be- 
tween New  York  and  Savannah,  under  Capt.  Hold- 
redge,  but  was  wrecked  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Is- 
land. ’ Capt.  Moses  Rogers,  of  Croton,  Conn.,  com- 
manded her  on  her  first  voyage  out.  Capt.  Stevens 
Rogers,  now  living  at  New  London,  was  the  sailing 
master.  He  it  is  who  made  that  memorable  reply  to 
a British  officer:  “I  have  no  master,  sir!”  The  cir- 
cumstances which  drew  forth  that  reply  were  these: 
When  the  Savannah  approached  Liverpool,  a boat 
from  a British  sloop  of  war  came  alongside  and 
hailed: 

“Where  is  your  master?" 

Capt..  Stevens  Rogers  replied,  “I  have  no  master, 

“Where’s  your  captain,  then?” 

“He’s  below;  do  you  wish  to  see  him?” 

“I  do,  sir.” 

Capt.  Moses  came  on  deck  and  asked  the  British 
officer  what  he  wanted,  when  tho  following  conversa- 
tion ensued: 

“Why  do  you  wear  that  pennant  sir?” 

“Because  my  country  allows  me,  sir.” 

“My  commander  thinks  it  was  done  to  insult  him, 
and  if  you  don’t  take  it  down  he  will  send  a force  that 

will  do  it  ” , 

Capt.  Moses  turned  to  the  engineer  and  exclamed: 
“Get  the  hot  water  engine  ready,  there!” 

The  man-of-war’s  boat  turned  about  in  an  instant 
and  was  off.  Nothing  more  was  said  about  that  pen- 
nant. It  was  suspected  at  Liverpool  that  the  Savan- 
nah came  over  to  rescue  Napoleon.  His  brofher 
Jerome  had  just  offered  a large  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  take  him  off  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  and 
hence  the  excitement  her  appearance  created  through- 
out England.  She  was  the  first  ocean  steamer  ever 
seen  in  European  waters.  [Mid  York  Paper. 

Unprecedented  sale  of  an  American  fleece. 

We  leaan  that  Mr.  Win.  McLie,  a heavy  wool  op- 
erator of  Salem,  N.  Y-,  has  very  recently  effected  a 
cash  sale  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  crossed  and  pure  Saxon  wools,  to  the  Middlesex 
Company  at  Lowell  Massachusetts,  ail  of  which 
was  grown  in  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Rens- 
selaer. In  addition  to  this  the  sane  company  have 
purchased  from  other  individuals  over  a million  and  a 
half  of  pounds  of  very  superior  wools,  all  of  the  pre- 
sent clip.  Thise  heavy  purchases  by  that  company 
manifest  their  entire  confidence  in  the  article,  and  af- 
ford the  growers  the  best  evidence  of  the  permanency 
of  present  prices. 

During  the  past  and  present  years,  the  above  com- 
pany have  doubled  the  size  and  capacity  of  their 
works  so  that  their  daily  consumption  of  wool  is 
now  about  six  thousand  pounds.  They  are  also 
erecting  the  “Bay  State  Mills”  at  the  new  town  of 
Lawrence,  which  are  to  be  upon  a much  more  mag 
ificent  and  extensive  scale  than  their  works  at  Low- 
ell, The  immense  consumption  of  wool  by  this  and 
other  kindred  establishments  speaks  volumes  to  the 
growers  of  the  finer  grades,  assuring  them  that,  vyith 
proper  attention  to  the  quantity  of  their  production, 
they  can  lock  forward  with  confidence  to  the  perma- 
nency of  a home  market  for  that  staple. 

Some  months  since  Bishop  Campbell,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, went  to  Europe  to  seek  a market  for  the  finer 
wools  of  this  country,  and  yet  Mr.  McKie,  who  is 
probably  as  well  acquainted  with  the  market  as  any 
gentleman  in  the  Union,  informs  us  that  he  shall  not 
be  disappointed  if  the  home  demand  outruns  the  sup- 
ply [Troy  Po^ 


Lieut.  Hunter,  of  Alvarado  celebrity,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  United  States  schoo- 
ner Taney,  and  is  to  depart  shortly  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


Intense  anxiety  has  been  felt  daring  the  past  week 
for  further  intelligence  fro  n our  forces  m Mexico. 
It  had  been  ascertained  that  the  first  division  of 
General  Scott’s  army  left  Puebla  on  the  7th  or  8th 
of  August,  to  attack  the  city  of  Mexico,  that  the 
second  division  was  to  leave  on  tin*  9lh,  and  that  the 
third  and  last  division  left  on  the  10th.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  Mexican  army  under  Santa  Anna 
would  oppose  his  march  an  I that  a battle  must  en- 
sue. The  train  of  supplies  from  Vera  Cruz  under 
Major  Lally  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  beyond 
Jalapa.  The  detachment  which  left  Vera  Cruz  af 
terwards  under  Captain  Wells  with  a design  to  re- 
inforce Major  Lally,  after  a conflict  with  the  guer- 
rillas some  distance  beyond  Sinta  Fe,  had  to  return 
With  the  lo3a  of  part  of  their  men  and  all  of  their 
wagons.  The  yellow  fever  was  claiming  its  vic- 
tims, and  Colonel  Wilson,  commandant  of  Vera  Cruz 
was  one  of  them. 

Ex-President  Paredes  had  in  the  meantime  effect- 
ed an  entry  into  Mexico,  from  Europe,  and  much 
speculation  was  afloat  as  to  his  object. 

Two  or  three  arrivals  during  the  week  from  the 
Mexican  coast  brought  sundry  reports,  not  in  the 
least  calculated  to  allay  the  public  anxiety.  Amongst 
those  was  one  that  General  Scott  had  arrived  with- 
in eight  miles  of  the  city  of  Mexico  without  a gun 
being  find  at  his  lorces.  Another  was  that  he  had 
bad  a bloody  battle,  lost  800  men,  and  was  retreat- 
ing towards  Puebla. 

BATTLE  OF  SAN  ANGEL  — MEXICO  INVESTED PEACE 

PROPOSED— ARMISTICE  CONCLUDED- 

The  arrival  at  New  Orleans  on  the  2J  instant,  of 
the  steamer  Fashion,  with  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the 
27 ill  August,  brings  tidings  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of 
the  public.  Our  army  have  as  usual,  been  victorious 
and  have  the  “Halls  of  the  Montezum  is,”  within 
their  grasp. 

Owing  to  the  late  hour  at  which  this  intelligence 
reaches  us,  we  have  neituer  li  ne  nor  space  for  more 
than  a brief  synopsis. 

It  appears  probaole  from  the  account,  that  Gen. 
Scott  met  with  no  opposition  on  ins  march  until  ar- 
riving within  eight  or  nine  miles  of  the  capital.  At 
El  Penon,  a position  fortified  oy  S mta  Anna,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  in  the  El  Sul  de  Anahuac,  the  hos- 
tile arms  first  came  into  conflict.  A division  of  the 
American  army  made  an  onset  on  the  enemy.  The 
main  body  passing  through  Guadaloupe,  and  to  the 
•urprize  of  the  Mexicans,  appeared  suddenly  in  then- 
rear,  and  the  contest  ended, 

A regular  fight  next  occurred  at  a place  called 
San  Angel,  situated  six  or  eigtit  miles  south  west  of 
the  capital.  Gen.  Valencia’s  division  of  the  Mexican 
army  was  here  totally  routed  on  the  2dih.  Where- 
upon the  division  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Santa  Anna  retired  to  the  capital,  where  of  course 
the  utmost  confusion  prevailed.  It  was  decided  by 
him  and  his  government  lo  send  a flag  of  truce  to 
Gen.  Scott,  proposing  to  treat  fur  peace,  offeriiw  to 
receive  Mr.  Trisl’s  proposals  and  asking  for  gn'ar- 
mistice  until  congress  could  be  asse  mbled  for  that 
object.  J he  city  of  Mexico  was  now  surrounded  h» 
the  American  army.  Gen.  Worth’s  division  was  in 
rear  ol  the  city,  ready  to  cut  oil  all  supplies  from  that 
quarter.  r 

Gen.  Scott  deciding  not  to  drive  the  Mexicans  to 
desperation,  accepted  their  proposition.  An  armis- 
tice was  concluded.  I ne  minister  ol  foreign  affairs 
immediately  wrote  circulars,  w hich  are  published 
in  the  Mexican  Diario  Ojficial,  calling  an  immediate 
session  ol  congress  lor  me  purpose  of  taking  the 
propositions  lor  peace  into  consideration. 

1 he  express  which  brought  the  intelligence  lo 
Vera  Cruz  came  by  tbe  way  of  Orizaba,  The  des- 
patch which  tie  brought  reached  New  Orleans  un  tile 
evening  of  the  26th  uit. 

Since  placing  the  above  in  type,  we  fin  i the  fob 
lowing  copy  ol  it  in  the  N.  O.  ieans  Picajune  of  the 
3d  Septemoer: 

Orizaba,  August  25lk,  1847- 
. My  dear  friend.-— Tne  Mexican  mail,  wtnen  has 
Just  come  in,  brings  the  following  intelligence,  winch 
I copy  from  the  Diario  Ojj'uial  del  Gobierno.  Being 
of  so  great  importance,  1 send  you  this  express 
courier,  who  will  be  with  you  to  morrow  about  12 
O’clock. 
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On  tlie  20th  two  brigades  commanded  by  G -neral 
Valencia  and  Santa  Anna,  went  out  to  attack  tbe 
Americans  near  San  Angel.  Valencia’s  division 
has  been  co  npletely  defeateJ,  and  Santa  Anna  after 
the  first  rencontre,  fell  back  also  in  disorder  to  the 
city. 

They  immediately  after  this  asked  for  a suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  offered  lo  hear  the  propositions  of 
peace  from  Mr.  Tri-t. 

The  next  day  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  in- 
vited the  congress,  through  the  newspapers,  to  meet 
for  that  purpose. 

These  are  l tie  great  facts  which  no  doubt  will 
bring  after  them  peaee.  Yours,  truly. 

F.  M.  Dimond,  E q. 

Another  express  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz  on  the  26lh, 
with  letters  containing  the  same  news  in  substance, 
and  the  following: 

[Translated  from  the  Diario  Official  del  Gobierno  ] 

On  the  20th  August  Scott’s  troops,  who  intended 
mirclung  on  Penon,  turned  it  and  arrived  near  Ta 
cubaya.  As  soon  as  the  news  was  known  at  Mexico 
Valencia’s  divison  went  out  to  attack  the  Americans 
at  Los  Llanos  de  Sail  Jlngel,  and  was  completely 
routed.  Next  came  Santa  Anna  with  another  divi- 
sion, which  shared  the  same  fate  after  some  fighting. 
The  Mexicans  retreated  to  the  capital  in  great  dis 
order,  ana  such  was  the  panic  created  by  their  defeat 
that  the*  minister  of  foreign  relations  immediately 
convoked  the  congress  to  take  into  consideration  Mr. 
Trist’s  proposition.  A s ispension  of  arms  was  de- 
manded by#ftie  Mexicans  and  granted,  Tne  Ameri- 
cans are  around  Mexico,  but  had  not  entered  the  city 
on  the  Slst- 

Intelligence  reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  27th,  that 
Lieut.  David  Henderson,  of  Captain  Fairchild’s  com- 
pany of  dragoons  and  his  pirty,  who  were  sent  out 
by  Captain  Wells,  on  the  15  h of  August,  to  apprise 
Major  Lally  of  the  approach  of  reinforcements,  were 
all  shot  by  the  guerrillas.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  this  sad  intelligence. 

It  is  now  very  generally  believed  that  Captain 
Besancon’s  company  went  up  wilt)  the  train  under 
Major  I/ally. 

Maj.  Clark,  commanding  the  Castle  at  Vera  C.  uz, 
has  died  ol  the  vomito. 

Lieut.  Meads,  of  11th  infantry,  U.  Stales  army, 
died  on  the  2Gth  at  Tampico. 

Major  Lallt’s  train,  after  encountering  several 
bodies  of  guerrillas,  and  experiencing  some  loss, 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Jalapa  on  the  19th  August, 
and  sent  an  inquiry  to  the  Alcade  whether  the  citi- 
Z ;ns  of  Jalapa  would  commit  hostilities  in  case  of 
lus  entrance.  The  reply  was,  that  the  population 
was  unarmed,  but  there  beiog  a great  number  of 
guernlias  in  the  neighborhood,  he  could  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  their  actions.  On  the  20th  the  train 
entered  the  city.  The  Jalapa  Buletin  says  the  wa- 
gons were  filled  with  sick  and  wounded. 

Major  Lally  had  received  a wound  in  the  wrist, 
and  another  from  a lance  in  the  temple.  A fight 
took  place  in  the  streets  between  an  American  pa- 
trol and  a party  of  Mexicans  after  taking  possession 
of  Jalapa. 

The  detachment  which  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  IJih, 
under  command  of  Capt.  Wells,  despatched  in  eouse? 
quence  of  Major  Lally’s  call  for  reinforcements,  was 
composed  of  Capt.  Wells’  company  loth  and  Captain 
Haile’s  company  14th  infantry,  and  Capt,  Fairchild’s 
company  of  Louisiana  rangers.  They  had  ten  wagons 
loaded  principally  with  ammunition,  some  money,  and 
a despatch  which  Col.  Wilson  had  received  from  VVasli- 
ington  to  be  forwarded  to  Gen.  Scott,  and  entrusted  to 
tins  detachment,  Guerrillas  were  encountered  by  the 
party  directly  after  leaving  Santa  Fe,  but  they  pushed 
on  without  loss  until  they  reached  the  National  Bridge. 
This  pass  they  found  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  open- 
ed a brisk  fire  of  grape  Iron*  a piece  of  artillery  upon 
the  Americans.  Several  mules  were  killed  in  harness. 
Alter  sustaining  the  lire  for  some  lime,  the  officers  de- 
cided upon  a reireai.  Nine  of  the  wagons  and  the  des- 
pamhes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans.  Tne  de- 
tachment reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  17th,  having  lo  t 
six  men  killed  and  two  wounded.  Several  mm  have 
died  since  of  fatigue  and  exposure  on  the  inarch. 

About  eight  miles  this  side  of  the  bridge,  Captain 
Wells,  on  l|is  adyanqe.  detached  twelve  dragums,  (sup- 
posed to  be  of  Fairchild’s  rangers)  accoujp  mied  by  Dr. 
Cooper,  the  surgeon  of  tne  detachment,  with  directions 
to  go  forward  cautiously,  and,  if  they  found  it  prudent, 
to  report  to  Major  Lally;  but  if  they  encountered  any 
obs.acles,  to  return  and  report  the  fact  at  once,  There 


is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  whole  of  this  detach- 
ment fell  into  tip*  han  is  ol  the  Mexicans. 

Tli 2 yellow  fever  was  fatal  to  many  at  Vera  Cruz, 
though  said  to  he  rather  abating. 

A Tampion  letter  of  the  17th  August  says  that  the 
Louisiana  regiment  in  that  pluoe,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Do  Ruasey,  left  tneir  homes  a lew  months  ago 
one  thousand  strong;  and  of  thin  number  not  more  than 
i wo  hundred  appeared  on  parade  on  the  10th.  The  dis- 
e ises  of  the  climato  had  brought  about  this  sad  change 
in  the  regiment. 

“army  of  occupation.” 

All  prospect  ol  Gen.  Taylor  advancing  on  Sin  Luis 
Potosi  for  the  present,  is  undoubtedly  abandoned.  Two 
regiments  of  his  present  forces  have  been  ordered  to 
Brazos,  by  the  government,  there  to  embark  for  Vera 
Cruz,  under  command  of  Gen.  Hopping,  it  is  said — 
Transports  were  preparing  to  receive  them  at  Brazos  at 
the  last  dates  from  thence. 

The  Matanioros  Flag  of  the  31st  August  says:  "A 
report,  how  obtained  we  could  not  learn.’was  circulat- 
ing last  evening,  particularly  in  Mexican  circles,  that 
there  has  been  yet  another  attack  upon  one  of  our 
trains,  and  that  a severe  engagement  took  place  in 
which  thirty  Americans  were  killed  or  made  prisoners 
without  loss  on  the  part  of  ihe  Mexicans.  Urrea’s  forces 
are  mentioned  as  the  attacking  parly,  but  we  donut 
hear  it  staled  at  what  point  the  engagement  took  place, 
I he  report,  we  think,  is  entitled  to  no  credit.” 

Major  G.  H,  Crossman,  quartermaster,  arrived  at 
Maiamoros  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  from  Gen.  Tay- 
lor’s camn,  yet  the  Flag  gives  not  a word  of  news  from 
that  quarter. 

Tbe  New  Orleans  Times  says:  “By  a letter  from 
Oapt.  Hicks,  of  the  U.  S.  steamboat  loin  Kirkman  we 
learn  that  the  route  between  Matamoros  and  Monterey 
is  infested  with  banditti.  The  loss  of  mqsi  of  Captain 
Baylor’s  co  npany  is  in  a manger  confirmed  by  the  let- 
ter  of  our  correspondent,  as  he  s'ates  that  up  to  the  time 
of  lus  writing,  only  five  members  of  die  company  had 
come  in — two  at  Marin  ard  three  gt  Ceralvo. 

1 he  mail,  it  is  said,  had  been  attacked,  and  Captain 
Reeds  lieu  enant  killed.  Canales  was  seen  on  the  16th 
ms'.,  about  seven  miles  from  Cumargo,  and  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  his  force  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  m the  vicinity  of  C.hina.” 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  iron  steamer  Walerwitch  arrived  at  Norfolk 
on  Tiiursday  week  from  the  Washington  navy  yard. 

She  sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the  5th  inst.,  for  Pen- 
sacola. 

Commander  Stribling,  we  learn  from  the  Norfolk 
Beacon,  is  to  proceed  to  to  the  Pacific  by  the  over* 
land  route,  and  be  commodore  Jones’s  flag  captain.* 

The  U.  S.  store  bark  Southampton,  Thorburn,  in  56 
days  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  arrived  at  Valparaiso, 
June  16.  Sailed  from  Valparaiso,  May  30,  U.  S.  fri- 
gate Savannah,  Mtrvjne,  Rio  De  Janeiro  and  United 
States. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Columbus,  sloop-of-war  Warren,  and 
store  ships  Lexington  and  Erie,  the  last  said  to  be 
bound  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  China,  to  bring 
government  stores  to  California,  wepe  at  Monterey 
on  the  Pacific,  March  18.  Tfie  U.  S.  ship  Congress 
was  expected  jn  a fevy  days, 

Lieut,  Charles  Walcott  Chauncey,  U.  S.  Navy,  com? 
manding  United  States  steamer  Spitfire,  died  at  Anton 
Lizardo  on  the  10th  inst.,  from  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic. 

Rieut.  Hunter  was  given  permission  to  ship  his  own 
crew  for  the  Taney,  and  he  has  one  of  ihe  best  man* 
ned  vessels  that  ever  appeared  in  our  port.  He 
could  have  shipped  men  enough  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion to  man  a frigate  in  48  hours. 

[Who  York  Gazette. 

The  U.  S.  transport  ship  Sweden  will  be  despatch- 
ed for  California  on  or  about  the  12th  September  — 
Letters  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  Quarter* 
master  U.  S.  A.,  No.  60,  Greenwich  street,  N.  York 
until  her  day  of  sailing.  ’ 

The  keel  of  a new  steamship  was  laid  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia navy  yard  on  Wednesday.  It  is  250  feet 
in  length,  being  the  longest  keel  ever  laid  at  the 
Philadelphia  yard.  The  steamer  will  measure  on 
deck  from  the  extremity  of  her  bow  to  that  of  her 
stern  about  280  feet 
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PANIC  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  readers  of  the  National  Register  have  been 
fully  apprised,  time  after  time,  and  by  publication  in 
its  columns  from  the  mi  st  reliable  sources,  of  the 
probability,  if  not  the  moral  certainty  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a severe  monetary  pressure  in  England, 
which  would  involve  wide  spread  disaster  and  ruin  to 
thousands.  Each  successive  arrival  from  tl.enre  for 
some  months  past,  has  but  increased  these  apprehen- 
sions. The  steamer  Caledonia  brings  intelligence 
sadly  confirmatory.  Without  recapitulating  what 
has  already  been  said  in  anticipation  we  proceed  to 
exhibit  the  condition  of  affairs  as  represented  by  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  Bo-ton  Atlas;  from  his 
postscript,  we  abbreviate  the  following: 

List  of  corn  merchants  that  have  failed  with  date 
and  estimated  amount: 

August  6th,  Chas.  Douglass  & Son,  Lon- 
don, .£300,000 

August  7th,  Messrs.  Langdale  & Co.,  of 

Stockton,  on  Tees,  £100,000 

August  9th,  Messis.  Lesley,  Alexander  & 

Co.,  London,  £600,000 

August  llih,  Messrs.  Coventry  & Shephard 

London,  £300,000 

August  12th,  Messrs.  King,  Melvil  & Co., 

London,  £300,000 

August  14th,  Messrs.  Giles,  Son  & Co., 
variously  estimated  at  from  £500,000 
lo  £1,000,000 

The  latter  firm  was  largely  engaged  in  the  Ame- 
rican trade,  and  it  was  thought  their  failure  would 
seriously  recoil  upon  Ameiican  houses.  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Atlas  in  a postscript  to  his  letter 
dated  18th  August  says: 

“The  merchants  of  Boston  and  New  York  will 
read  their  private  letters  by  this  mail  with  fear  and 
trembling,  for  an  immense  number  of  corn  hills, 
drawn  upon  the  best  and  wealthiest  houses  of  Lon- 
don, Liverpool  and  lieltnd,  have  been  protested  and 
will  go  back  by  the  Caledonia.  Within  one  week 
several  old  firms,  largely  engaged  iri  the  corn  trade, 
have  slopped  payment.  Their  total  liabilities  are 
stated  to  exceed  £2,000,000,  and  a large  portion  of 
this  amount  is  known  to  be  due  to  American  houses. 
The  worst  is  not  yet  come.  Failures  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  on  the  continent  are  daily  announced, 
while  hundreds  of  small  firms  go  over  the  dam  and 
their  names  are  not  mentioned. 

The  statements  of  the  prominent  London  Journals 
are  given  in  the  following  interesting  letter  to  the 
Alla  s: — 

London,  August  18lh,  1847. 

The  news  that  will  reach  the  United  States  by  the 
steamer  Caledonia,  is  of  a very  serious  character. — 
It  will  have  an  alarming  effect  in  every  commercial 
circle  as  soon  as  the  private  letters  are  distributed 
and  read;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  public 
journals  of  England  can  imparl  to  our  merchants  any 
information  respecting  their  own  business  transac- 
tions. The  monetary  panic  of  April  last  i»  succeed- 
ed by  a monetary  and  commercial  panic  in  August. 
The  former  was  attributed,  chiefly,  to  railway  spe- 
culations. The  latter  has  been  produced  by  specu- 
lations in  corn,  but  opinions  differ  on  this  point.  The 
short  crops  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
famine  in  Ireland,  caused  a large  amount  of  specie  to 
leave  the  bank  of  England  in  payment  for  foreign 
importations  of  breadstuff's.  The  bank  to  check  the 
outward  current,  turned  the  screw  on  the  money 
market.  On  the  5th  of  August,  she  raised  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  discount  lo  5$  per  cent.,  while  she  was 
in  reality  charging  six  per  cent,  on  first  class  paper 
of  a short  date.  Money  immediately  became  scarce, 
while  the  prices  of  breadstuff's  everywhere  declined. 
The  decline  from  the  highest  point  Lo  the  lowest  was 
son  ething  like  one  half.  The  sudden  scarcity  of 
money  and  the  low  prices  of  corn  immediately  pro- 
duced"^ a panic,  and  the  result  is  a most  serious  stale 
of  things-  Numerous  lailures  have  taken  place,  and 
others  are  daily  anticipated. 

'i  htse  heavy  lailures  are  mostly  among  the  corn 
merchants,  and  as  they  have  dealt  lo  a very  large 
extent  with  American  houses,  it  is  expected  that 
when  the  Caledonia's  news  reaches  America  there 
will  be  numerous  lailures  in  the  principal  cities. — 
These  failures  aie  not  confined  to  the  London  corn 
merchants,  but  they  extend  all  over  the  country,  and 
more  especially  in  Ireland. 

As  the  reports  of  the  leading  organs  of  public  opin- 
ion upon  monetary  affairs  and  the  failures,  are  impor- 
t nl  i have  condensed  and  arranged  them  with  much 
care  and  present  them  in  one  view.  Allhough  the 
different  juurnais  auimute  the  pressure  and  the 
p me  to  various  causes,  jet  the  remarks  of  such 
1 uinals  are  valuable  at  this  particular  moment. 

■*  Some  parties  exculpate  the  bank  from  all  blame. 


The  legislature,  it  is  said,  is  at  fault  in  fettering  the 

tank.  Referring  to  the  monelarv  panic,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  corn  market,  the  Daily  News  says: — 
“The  fright  about  two  or  three  millions  of  gold,  in 
April  last,  has  been  the  leading  and  only  cause  of 
those  monstrous  revolutions  in  the  prices  of  bread- 
stuff's which  have  been  witnessed  within  little  more 
than  three  months,  and  have  entailed  already,  and 
are  likely  to  end  in,  so  much  individual  ruin.  From 
60s.,  wheal,  during  the  time,  has  been  seen  at  120s., 
with  the  horrors  of  scarcity;  whilst  after  violent  re- 
actions, one  way  and  the  other,  from  ]20s.  it  has 
again  descended  to  about  60s.  The  renewed  but 
more  reasonable  fright  about  the  French  loan,  and 
the  abstraction  of  treasure  consequent,  is  unjustly 
and  injuriously  acting  as  an  interdiction  of  exports 
to  the.  United  Slates,  by  which  imports  would  be  ba- 
lanced or  overbalanced  to  profit,  which  can  scarcely 
fail,  in  the  end,  to  renew  a demand  for  gold  from 
that  quarter.”  The  Daily  News  mentions,  as  a con- 
sequence of  bank  action,  that  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£400,000  were  returned  by  the  steamer  of  the  4th  to 
the  United  States,  unaccepted!  This  must  have  caus- 
ed great  disappointment  and  inconvenience  in  Ame- 
rica; but  when  the  imported  commodities  drawn 
against  are  sold,  the  proceeds,  however  small,  must 
be  remitted  in  gold. 

The  protectionist  journals  say  that  the  free  trade 
in  corn  has  injured  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Morning  P..st,  a consistent  opponent  to  all 
free  trade  measures,  reviews  the  Peel  policy  of  free 
trade,  in  a long  article,  and  comes  lo  ihe  conclusion 
that  the  Russell  administration  is  doomed,  if  Peel’s 
policy  be  persevered  in;  and  t his  journal  remarks, 
that  the  present  monetary  convulsiun  will  be  attend- 
ed with  serious  results.  “The  manufacturers,  ge- 
nerally, are  much  embarrassed.  They  are  too  pru- 
dent to  confess  it;  but  we  know  it  to  be  a fact,  ‘a 
great  fact,’  as  Cobden  would  say.  Free  trade  is 
paralyzing  them.  They  thought  they  could  com- 
pete with  foreign  labor  in  manufactures.  They 
boasted  they  could  do  so,  if  they  had  a free  trade 
in  corn.  They  have  discovered  this  to  be  a mis- 
take.” 

The  same  journal,  on  the  14th,  referring  to  the 
monetary  panic,  says:— “It  is  curious  that  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain,  which  was  to  do  so  much 
lor  commerce,  particularly  for  our  export  trade 
should  cause  all  this  solicitude.  It  speaks  little  for 
the  advantages  of  our  so  called  free  trade.  But  that 
the  free  trade  principle  always  involved  a great 
money  principle,  no  thinking  person  had  any  ques- 
tion. We  begin  to  hear,  in  high  and  intelligent 
quarters,  that  the  system  must  be  forthwilh  aban- 
doned, and  that  protection  must,  of  necessity,  be 
restored.” 

The  repeated  warnings  which  the  corn  specula 
tors  have  had  from  the  honest  portion  of  the  press 
exercised  little  intluence.  The  Dailv  News  has  fre- 
quently, single-handed,  given  such  advice,  and  now 
that  the  disasters  have  come,  which  it  foretold  this 
journal  says:— “More  than  a month  ago,  we  drew 
attention  to  the  symptoms  of  apprehension,  which 
even  then  escaped  from  the  trade.  The  gross  mis- 
statements respecting  the  state  of  grain  supply,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  harvest,  busily  and  perseveringly 
sent  abroad  by  parties,  deeply  compromised  by  spe- 
culation, in  the  multiplex  form  of  newspaper  para- 
graphs, and  circulars,  printed  and  manuscript,  shov- 
ed e\en  then  that  screws  were  loose,  and  tumbles 
expected.  It  is  net  often  that  such  crashes,  as  have 
taken  place  in  the  corn  trade,  are  incurred  with  such 
entire  absence  of  culpability.  For  the  last  twelve 
months,  the  state  oi  the  provision  market  of  the 
world  has  been  such  as  to  set  calculation  at  defiance.” 
“The  extensive  operations  in  gr..in  which  have  been 
unavoidable,  the  suddenness  with  which  the  scarcity- 
broke  upon  Europe,  and  its  duration,  brief  beyond 
w iiat  the  most  sanguine  dared  to  hope,  are  sufficient, 
without  imaginary  foreign  elements,  to  account  for 
the  lailures  in  the  corn  trade.”  The  News  believes 
that  the  evil  may  spread  much  iurlher,  but  as  to  the 
beginning  of  the  derangement,  the  colossal  fluctua- 
tions ol  the  grain  market  aie  sufficient  lo  account  lor 
the  dilapidations  in  private  fortunes  which  have  been 
witnessed.  The  News  says  there  is  no  leasible  pre- 
text lor  attributing  the  panic  to  railway  speculation; 
this  must,  however,  have  had  souie  influence  upon 
monetary  affairs. 

A well  known  Liverpool  merchant,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  business  for  thirty  years,  has  addressed  a 
letter  lo  the  papers,  complaining  ol  the  last  move  of 
the  bank  ol  England.  He  says  it  has  taken  all  busi- 
ness men  in  Luerpoool  by  surprise,  that  it  will  be 
follow  ed,  sooner  or  later,  by  terrible  results  in  the 
commercial  and  trading  circles.  “Every  article,” 
says  this  gentleman,  “impoiteu  or  manufactured — 
excepting  lor  a time  breauslutls— has  fell  great  loss- 
es, and  three-quarters  of  the  men  walking  the  ex- 


change of  the  town,  as  well  as  traders  and  shop" 
keepers,  are  in  no  state  to  stand  it  much  longer. — 
Many  of  our  banks  are  seriously  hampered  with 
railway  and  other  securities,  upon  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent slate  of  things,  they  will  be  great  losers,  and 
this  prevents  them  from  giving  free  assistance  in  dis- 
counts to  legitimate  bills  of  trade.  Such  are  the 
losses  on  corn  and  flour,  and  many  other  articles, 
that  the  strongest  firms  must  give  way.” 

The  Morning  Post  says  that  “Messrs.  Alexander 
& Co.,  have  been  among  the  most  extensive  impor- 
ters of  grain  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  at 
from  America,  and  their  liabilities  are  variously 
estimated  at  from  £500,000  to  £1,000,000  sterling.” 
A letter  written  by  this  firm,  and  published  in  yes- 
terday’s papers,  says  that  the  real  extent  of  their  lia- 
bilities will  not  exceed  half  a million,  and  that  this 
amount  will  not  fall  upon  American  houses.  They 
state  that  they  never  bought  a single  cargo  of  corn  in 
America;  they  did,  however,  forward  orders  and  ac- 
cept for  the  purchases  made  by  other  parties,  which 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing. 

The  failure  of  the  old  and  much  respected  firm  of 
Messrs.  Giles,  Son  & Co.,  in  the  com  trade,  for  a 
very  large  amount, .was  not  known  till  the  14th,  al- 
though it  was  known  several  days  previously  that 
they  were  in  difficulties.  The  Daily  News  of  the  16th 
remarks  that  “this  succession  of  failures  of  such  vast 
extent,  could  not  fail  of  producing  ruinous  effects  in 
those  foreign  countries  with  which  the  concerns  in 
default  were  more  peculiarly  connected  by  the  course 
of  their  dealings.  Thus  we  have  accounts  of  the 
stoppage  of  houses  in  Holland,  Hamburg,  Stettin 
and  Konigsburg.  These  will  most  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  the  same  quarters,  if  not  in  St. 
Petersburg  also.  From  the  United  States  we  have 
only  too  much  reason  to  expect  reports  similarly 
unfortunate.”  The  Morning  Post  of  the  16th  says: 
“that  the  extensive  house  of  Giles,  Son  St  Co.  had 
been  talked  of  the  whole  of  the  past  week,  and  its 
affairs  have  at  length  come  to  a ci  isis,  the  amount  of 
its  liabilities  being  vaguely  estimated  at  from  a quar- 
ter to  three  quarters  of  a million  of  money.  This 
stoppage  will  cause  the  return  of  a large  amount  of 
paper  under  protest  to  the  United  Slates,  a circum- 
stance of  much  importance  just  now,  as  it  will,  no 
doubt,  have  the  effect  of  creating  a further  depression 
in  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London.”  The  same 
journal  of  the  17lh  says:  “Every  thing  has  worn  a 
gloomy  appearance  in  the  city  to-day;  for  while  there 
is  so  general,  and,  perhaps,  well  founded  an  appre- 
hension of  additional  stoppages  in  different  branches 
of  commerce,  men  of  business  abstain  as  much  as 
possible  from  transactions,  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  them  preferring,  during  the  interval  of  doubt  and 
distrust,  to  absent  themselves  altogether  from  the 
metropolis.”  “One  of  the  principal  topics  of  the 
day  was  the  failure  of  an  English  commercial  house 
of  extended  business  at  Antwerp,  that  of  Messrs. 
Fraser  & Co.,  for  £80,000  sterling.” 

The  papers  an J letters  received  by  the  Britannia, 
were  delivered  in  London  on  the  14th.  Attention 
was  principally  directed  to  the  rates  of  exchange,  and 
on  this  point  the  Morning  Herald  of  the  16th  remarks: 
“That  the  commercial  balance  ts  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  at  tile  present  moment  is  unques- 
tionable, but  it  remains  to  he  seen  how  far  that 
balance  will  be  neutralized  by  the  purchase  of  our 
manufactures.”  The  Herald  believes  that  large  im- 
portations of  grain  will  be  continued  from  the  Unit- 
ed Stales,  as  they  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty  till 
March  next,  at  which  period  it  is  supposed  that  the 
duty  will  be  again  imposed.  With  regard  to  the 
advices  taken  to  New  York  by  the  steamer  fVashing- 
Urn,  the  Herald  says. — “Tins  upward  reaction  in 
prices  here  must  be  considered  unfortunate,  as  tend- 
ing to  throw  people  off'  their  guard,  and  render  them 
less  prepared  for  the  tremendous  recoil  that  will 
speedily  overtake  them.  The  failures  that  have 
already  taken  place  in  the  corn  trade  here  will  to  a 
certainty  tail  heavily  on  the  American  merchants, 
particularly  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans.” 

The  Times  ol  the  16th  says: — “The  commercial 
accounts  by  the  Britannia  are  important,  and  cannot 
fail  to  increase  the  apprehensions  of  serious  disasters 
at  New  York,  so  soon  as  information  shall  have 
reached  that  city  of  the  recent  stale  of  the  grain 
markets  on  this  side.  The  decline  which  had  occurr- 
ed in  American  prices,  had  ol  course  only  operated 
as  a stimulus  to  the  factors  to  increase  their  ship- 
ments, and  hence,  as  a reaction  may  take  place  in  the 
home  market  from  this  cause,  the  disappointment 
they  ure  destined  to  experience  will  be  severely  ag- 
gravated, apart  from  the  general  tall,  by  a contrast 
ol  the  prices  of  the  two  countries.” 

It  is  stated  in  the  money  article  of  Jerrold’s  news- 
paper of  the  14th,  that  such  is  the  want  of  confidence 
and  want  ol  money,  that  several  corn  laden  vessels 
now  in  the  docks  cannot  be  discharged,  as  the  con- 
signees have  not  the  cash  wherewith  lo  pay  111* 
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freights,  and  Ihe  captains  will  not  deliver  the  cargoes 
till  the  freights  are  liquidated.  It  is  also  added  ihat 
some  of  the  most  eminent  firms  are  giTing  eight  per 
cent,  for  discounts  at  short  dales. 

It  is  rumored  that  an  o der  in  council  will  author- 
ise the  bank  of  England  to  suspend  cash  pay  inents  till 
the  meeting  of  parliament. 

Messrs.  Lesley,  Alexander  & Co.,  the  extensive 
corn  merchants  who  failed  last  week,  state  that  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  food  has  brought  down  a number 
of  corn  merchants,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
jt  is  to  this,  and  not  to  any  speculations  of  their  own, 
that  their  present  position  is  to  be  attributed. 

The  failure  of  corn  merchants  in  Ireland  are  nu- 
merous, and  their  liabilities  are  very  heavy.  These 
failures  w ill  cause  several  American  houses  to  sutler 
very  seriously,  and  will  probably  compel  many  to 
stop  payment.  The  Irish  corn  merchants  are  very 
largely  indebted  to  our  own  merchants. 

Yesterday  it  was  ascertained  that  from  seventy  to 
eighty  thousand  sovereigns  had  been  insured  to  go  to 
the  United  States,  by  the  steamer  Caledonia. 

The  corn  markets  have  not  been  influenced  by  the 
recent  failures.  At  the  corn  exchange  in  Maik  lane, 
on  Monday,  ihere  was  more  firmness.  American 
Hour  was  quoted  27s  to  36s.  per  barrel.  Baltimore 
flour  was  held  at  30s.  and  others  of  28n  C I.  were  re- 
fused. Wheal  was  Is.  per  quarter  cheaper  than  on 
the  previous  Monday,  the  average  decline  having 
been  equal  to  3n  per  quarter.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  prices  will  gradually  improve,  or  at  any 
rate,  that  they  will  not  decline. 

In  the  money  article  of  y eslerday’s  Morning  Her- 
ald, it  is  remaiked  that:  “ I here  is  no  abatement  of 
the  pressure,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rate  of  interest  is 
rather  on  the  increase  than  otherwise,  and  those  who 
hold  out  any  other  view  of  the  case  are  either 
ignorant  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  discount 
market,  or  are  guilty  of  w illul  misrepresentation.” 

The  harvest  throughout  England  and  Ireland  pro- 
mises to  yield  more  man  an  average.  The  potato 
crop  of  Ireland  is  generally  free  Irum  disease,  al- 
though in  some  localities  it  has  made  its  appearance. 
|l  is  remarked  that  the  provision  trade  of  Ireland 
must  sutler  considerably  next  season,  from  the  com- 
parative disappeara  nee  of  “the  pig,”  w hich  wilt  ob 
iige  the  merchants  to  obtain  their  pork  and  bacon 
Irom  the  United  States. 

The  accounts  from  Manchester  state  that  the 
tightness  of  the  money  market  there  is  very  great, 
and  that  the  large  amount  ot  protested  American 
drafts  consequent  on  the  heavy  lailures  in  the  corn 
trade,  acts  most  powerfully  on  the  trade  ol  the  town 
anp  district.  Large  orders  lor  guods  are  suspended 
in  consequence. 

The  general  news  ol  the  day  is  quite  unimport- 
ant. The  result  of  the  elections  thus  lar  shows  a 
return  of  327  liberals,  and  319  conservatives.  The 
Russell  paity  will  consequently  meet  with  strong 
opposition  during  the  next  session  of  parliament, 

There  have  been  repoits  ip  circulation  this  after- 
noon, of  lurlher  failures,  Uui  no  names  are  mention- 
ed. Very  little  business  has  been  transacted  to  day 
in  the  city,  and  the  commercial  rooms  base  quite  a 
gloomy  appearance.  Quiisuls  aie  dull  '1  he  last 
quotation  is  87  £ to  ±. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

The  London  Times  of  he  6th  devotes  an  article  to 
the  navigation  laws  and  Hie  question  of  iheir  main- 
tenance or  abolition.  It  does  little  more,  however, 
than  state  some  substantial  tacts  which  have  a heap- 
ing upon  the  subject,  ol  winch  tfie  following  will 
have  most  interest  in  this  country: 

fhe  most  remarkatile  fact,  However,  which  lias 
been  brought  under  t.ie  nonce  of  parliament  jn  con- 
nexion with  tins  important  subjeel  is  the  progress 
and  proportion  of  our  own  shipping  interests  in  the 
Untied  plates,  where  nut  unly  we  have  not  the  bene- 
fit of  any  protection,  but  where  our  own  navigation 
iaw  is  hi  iurce  by  the  American  government  against 
ourselves  in  common  wiln  oilier  lureiguors.  i i me 
ports  of  ihe  United  Stales  we  are,  therefore,  com 
peimg  at  some  disadvantage  with  llie  national  dag 
ol  the  union,  and  competing  with  all  ulher  co  inner 
cial  tlags  on  perlectly  equ,l  terms.  YVfial  is  Hie 
lemli? 

f'iie  amount  of  American  tonnage  which  eutereJ 
Hie  ports  ol  me  United  Stale*  in  llie  year  1844  was 
1,377,438;  me  amount  ot  British  tonnage  which 
enteieU  tnose  same  pol  ls  was  866,747;  me  amount  ol 
all  oilier  foreign  tonnage  urns  156  246;  the  proportion  of 
ttrilish  tonnage  to  alt  other  foreign  tonnage,  was,  there 
fore,  us  83  6 . parts  in  the  hundred;  and  lor  lne  Iasi  25 
years  this  proportion  lias  gone  on  steadily  increasing 
in  our  lavur.  Vet  the  Americans  are  Dy  lai  llie 
most  lornndaoie  mercantile  rivals  we  have  to 
encounter,  l hey  protect  iheir  navigation  uy  me 
same  laws  we  originally  imported  lor  our  o.vu  oone- 
fil,  although  they  nave  alwajs  stijwu  great  readiness 


to  assent  to  any  relaxation  we  may  have  adopted: 
and  a proposal  was  made  to  Mr,  Pitt  immediately 
after  the  recognition  of  American  independence  to 
establish  the  same  freedom  of  navigation  between 
the  two  states  which  had  subsisted  whilst  they  were 
in  a different  relation.  The  immense  commercial 
interests  of  the  two  nations  are  gradually  bringing 
about  this  state  of  tilings.  In  spite  of  all  restrictive 
legislation,  the  maritime  interests  of  a country  will 
lollow  the  destinies  of  its  foreign  commerce;  and 
will  even  surmount  the  obstacles  which  are  placed 
in  the  way  of  Ihe  natural  development  of  the  national 
resources. 

From  1824  to  1846  the  British  tonnage  employed 
in  the  protected  trade  of  this  country  with  our  own 
dependencies  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  has  risen 
from  893,097  to  1,735  924,  being  an  augmentation  of 
94  37  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  of  Q2  years  the 
British  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  with  all  other 
countries,  which  is  unprotected  or  partially  protected 
from  competition  with  foreign  ships,  has  risen  from 
904  223  tons,  being  an  augmentation  of  182  98  per 
cent.  With  this  striking  contrast  between  the  effects 
of  monopoly  and  comparative  freedom  of  trade  we 
quit  the  subject  lor  the  present  with  one  remark. — 
ft  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  any  one  as  the  opprobrium 
of  the  colonial  policy  of  this  country,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  our  colonies,  and  even  of  our  own  commer- 
cial relations  with  our  colonies,  should  be  immeasur- 
ably slower  than  that  of  our  intercourse  with  inde- 
pendent nations  or  with  those  plantations  of  Great 
Britain  which  have  become  independent  and,  what- 
ever tile  navigation  act  may  have  done  for  this  coun- 
try, it  has  certainly  kept  the  British  colonies  in  a 
state  of  absurd  and  mischievous  bondage. 

The  letter  which  professes  to  be  from  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  {Jerald,  now  in  England,  stating 
that  protested  bills  to  the  amount  of  §2,000,060 
would  be  returned  by  the  Cambria,  should  be  receiv- 
ed with  such  caution  as  articles  from  that  direction 
require.  Any  thing  that  be  likely  to  startle,  he  is 
notorious  lor.  That  bills  to  that  amount  have  been 
protested  in  England  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  New 
fork  Courier  and  Enquirer  noticing  the  letter  in  the 
Herald  says — 

“Returned  bills  to  the  a count  of  two  millions  dol- 
lars! to  go  out  in  the  Caledonia.  The  amount  re- 
lumed altogether  is  subsequently  swelled  to  ten  mil 
lions,  which,  in  another  part  of  the  same  letter  is  still 
further  earned  up  to  fifteen  millions. 

Now,  when  it  is  nui  ascertained  that  a single  pro- 
tested bill  has  come  back  by  the  steainer^-when, 
instead,  it  is  believed,  that  not  a dollar  of  protested 
paper  was  so  returned— the  commercial  community 
will  appreciate  the  reliability,  or  the  recklessness  ol 
such  a soi  disant  commercial  organ. 

Ttie  London  correspondent  of  the  Qourier  and 
Enquirer,  in  a letter  of  the  same  date,  August 
JBth: — 

“Money  has  again  increased  in  value,  and  is  worth 
on  first-class  paper,  having  sixty  days  to  run,  at  least 
5j  per  cent;  and  still  higher  rates  are,  of  course, 
charged  on  second-rate  paper.  §eyen  per  pent  is 
about  the  average  pn  paper  ingt  can  he  termed  com- 
mercial. This  sudden  increase  in  me  value  of  mo- 
ney is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  loss  of  about  halt 
a million  sterling  ot  bullion  by  the  bank  of  England, 
ffow  this  loss  has  occurred  no  one  seems  to  say.  It 
is  true  that  so;ne  seventy  thousand  sovereigns  have 
been  sent  to  you,  and  nearly  sfc'26U,(JUU,  in  silver,  to 
France — but  a large  portion  of  the  loss  remains 
unaccountable  for,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that 
ihe  balance  has  remained  somewhere  in  the  country, 
having  been  required  Py  the  transactions  of  the  elec- 
tion and  the  harvest,  The  elections  have,  undoubt- 
edly, caused  Hie  circulation  ol  a large  amount  ol 
gold.  Bank  notes,  being  always  careiully  registered 
and  easily  traceable,  are  not  used  as  arguments  to 
electors.  Gold  tells  no  tales.  In  past  limes  it  was 
calculated  mat  a general  election  put  into  circula- 
tion, legally  and  illegally,  one  million  of  poueds  ster- 
ling. 

ft  has  been  lenaarlfed,  for  many  years,  that  during 
Hie  month  of  August,  llie  bankers  of  London  and  the 
tradesmen  are  "short”  ol  silver  money , so  much  so 
as  to  preate  a d liiculty  in  “making  change.”  Thu  is 
occasioned  by  Hie  laigo  use  which  ihe  tanners  make 
ot  silver  in  paying  their  harvest  laborers.  Qn  the 
present  occasion  the  harvest  and  the  election  were 
simultaneous,  gnd  gold  and  silver  have  both  been  in 
rtqnesl.  So  much  ior  Llie  probable  pause  of  the  dram 
ol  bullion; — now  lor  its  certain  effects. 

Just  belore  the  sailing  ot  tbe  last  steamer  the  bank 
announced  a rise  in  its  rates  of  discount,  discrimi 
naling  between  the  tauons  “length”  ol  paper. — 
Toree  days  later,  a lurlher  announcement  fixed  Hie 
minimum  rale  al  5j  per  cent.  The  effect  was  in 
slanlaneous.  All  llie  minor  banks  ceased  to  discount. 
Trices  tell  at  once,  and  highly  respectable  merchants 


failed.  Within  the  past  week  there  have,  been  fresh 
failures  daily.  Frazer,  NmIsoii  & Co.,  Douglas  & 
Son,  Coventry  & Sheppard,  Giles  fc  Co.,  say  altoge- 
ther for  two  millions  sterling,  and  the  list  will  not 
end  here.  At  present  the  failures  are.  limited  chiefly 
to  the  corn  market,  the  only  one  in  which  the  fall  of 
prices  has  been  very  great. 

While  money  in  t lie  bill  market  is  so  very  scarce 
and  dear,  it  is  so  abundant  on  the  Slock  Exchange  as 
not  to  be  worth  more  than  from  4$  to  5 per  cent, 
from  day  to  day.  This  apparent  anomaly  proves 
that  the  bankers  are  afraid  to  put  their  money  into 
the  market  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  wishing  still  to 
derive  some  profit  from  it,  they  throw  it  into  the 
stock  exchange,  limiting  the  use  of  it  to  one  day  at  a 
time,  and  only  lending  on  consols  or  exchange  bills, 
neither  of  which  gives  much  margin  for  loss  by  de- 
preciation of  security,  The  exchequer  bills  cannot 
fall  below  par,  because  government  being  bound 
to  receive  them  for  taxes  and  customs-duties,  is 
sure  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  keep  them  at  a pre 
mium, 

The  Boston  Transcript  states  that  bills  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  a million  of  dollars  had  been  re- 
turned per  Cambria,  protested,  mostly  drawn  by  N. 
York  and  southern  houses. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  no 
bills  on  New  York  have  been  returned.  That  some 
from  Canada  have  come  hack  but  by  no  means  tQ 
such  an  amount  as  reported,  and  a Id  “that  none  of 
the  failures  mentioned,  affect  this  city." 

The  N.  York  Express  stated  that  on  enquiry,  only 
.£800  of  piotesteu  bills  on  New  York  had  been  as- 
certained. 

Unitep  States  puspexj  house  RfipEipps. — Bick- 
nell  furnishes  the  lollowing  statement  of  receipts: 

1846,  1847.  Increase. 

FhiladeTa.  customs, 

Dec.  1 to  Aug  1,  §1,706,417  1,907,010  200,593 
Boston  customs,  Jan. 

Jan.  1 to  Aug.  1,  3,158,441  3,004,059  decrease 

New  Yoi  k customs, 

Dec!  1 to  Aug  15, 12,046,199  13,539,448  1,493,289 

Ice  Trade — During  the  month  of  August,  1,970 
tons  was  exportoci  from  Boston,  mostly  coastwise. 

The  fall  trade,  is  represented  as  being  nqw 
quite  active  in  all  our  importing  cities,  and  q healthy 
Durness  is  done.  Cash  or  shot  t credits,  and  low  pri- 
ces, is  the  order  ol  the  day.  Caution  is  observed  by 
bolti  buyers  and  sellers,  the  supply  is  ample  in  all 
our  markets,  ol  both  foreign  and  domestic  goods. 


PRESIDENCY,  1848. 


Mr.  Clay  and  the  presidency- — The  Louisville 
Journal,  in  replying  to  some  mean  insinuation  put 
forth  in  certain  locofoco  journals,  that  Mr.  Clay’s 
visit  to  the  north  was  for  electioneering  purposes,  ad- 
ministers the  following  scorching  rebuke: 

“The  Unjon  and  its  locofoco  allies  would  rejoice  to 
see  Mr.  Clay  upon  an  electioneering  tour,  for  such  a 
spectacle  would  give  them  hopes  of  jealousies  and 
heart  burnings  and  collisions  among  the  whigs.  But 
they  are  destined  to  experience  no  such  gratification, 
We  know  that  Mr,  Clay  at  the  disastrous  close  of  the 
last  presidential  canvass,  which  he  did  not  regret  for 
his  own  sake,  though  he  deeply  regretted  it  for  his 
country’s,  came  unhesitatingly  and  instantly  to  the  de- 
termination never  again  to  be  a candidate  for  the 
presidency,  unless,  in  the  progress  of  events,  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  party  dis- 
tinctions, should  call  him  to  the  presidency  by  accla- 
mation. He  indulged  not  the  slightest  expectation 
that  this  would  ever  happen,  and  he  fully  made  up  his 
mind,  that  unless  it  should  happen,  he  would  remain 

forever  in  the  retirement  that  was  dear  to  him that 

he  would  never,  under  any  circumstances,  pass  through 
another  political  conflict. 

What Was  hjs  resolution  then  js,  \ye  are  sure,  his 
resolution  now-  He  will  not  be  a candidate  for  the 
chidf  magistracy  unless  called  to  the  high  office  by 
the  general  acclamation  of  all  parties,  and  he  well 
knows  that  he  is  not  called  to  it  by  any  such  accla- 
mation now.  He  knows  that  the  locofocos  notwith- 
standing the  readiness  of  many  of  them  to  abandon 
an  administration  which  they  despise,  are  as  violent- 
ly oppossed  to  him  as  ever,  and  that,  nowithstanding 
that  fiery  enthusiasm  manifested  for  him  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  admirers  wherever  lie  goes,  the  first  au- 
thorised annunciation  of  his  name  for  the  presidency 
would  pally  the  locofoco  party  around  its  old  stan- 
dards and  be  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  all  those 
malignant  and  remorseless  assoiflts  upon  him  which 
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disgraced  the  party  and  the  country  in  (he  campaign 
of  ’44.  luiov/ing.ail  this,  he  neither  seeeks  nor  can 

be  prevailed  on  to  accept  tiie  position  of  a candidate, 
for  he  is  content,  as  well  he  may  be,  with  the  fame 
which  the  whole  nation  awards  to  him,  of  being  the 
first  orator,  the  greatest  statesman,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished benefactor  of  his  country.” 

The  Courier  fy  Enquirer  of  the  6th,  has  the  following 
leading  editorial: 

The  whig  nomination  for  1843.  The  Tribune  con- 
tains a long  siring  of  resolutions,  passed  a few  nights 
since  by  the  “Democratic  Whig  Young  Men’s  General 
Committee,’’  nominating  Henry  Clay  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  in  1S48.  It  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference to  any  body,  what  resolutions  this  committee 
sees  fit  to  pass; — and  its  recent  action  would  not  be 
deemed  worthy  of  comment,  but  for  the  movement 
which  it  indicates  ou  the  part  of  those  who  habitually 
use  the  committee,  as  a convenient  tool,  in  any  project 
of  which  they  are  themselves  unwilling  to  assume  the 
responsibility.  There  is  a general  iffurt  made  just  now 
in  certain  quarters,  to  produce  ihe  impression  that  Mr. 
Clay  must  of  course  be  the  whig  candidate  at  the  next 
election;  and  to  accomplish  this  object,  no  pains  have 
been  spared  and  no  expedient  have  been  left  untried, 
which  seemed  to  promise  the  least  success,  The  Tri- 
bune prepared  the  way  for  these  useless  resolutions  of 
the  committee,  by  declaring  that  Mr.  Clay  was  "the 
only  man  living  n hum  uny  great  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple really  desire  to  see  president;”  and  the  Albany  Even 
ing  J urnal,  at  a s ill  earlier  day,  proclaimed  that  Gen. 
Taylor  vi  as  losing  ground  and  denounced  him  for  the 
newly  invented  yrinie  which  it  denominates  “Presideri- 
tial  le  t=r  writing.’’  Now  the  object  of  all  these  move- 
ments is  patent  and  palpable.  No  one,  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  quarter  from  which  they  emanate,  supposes 
for  a moment  that  they  spring  from  devotion  to  Mr. 
Clay.  The  actors  in  them  have  no  intention,  and  no 
desire,  that  Mr.  Clav  should  be  the  candidate,  any  more 
than  they  had  in  1 S 3 y . But  they  hope  by  these  manoeu- 
vres to  create  in  Mr.  Clay’s  beliall,  an  apparent  enthu- 
siasm which  may  be  used  as  an  offset  to  that  which  now 
sweeps  over  the  country  in  favor  ol  Gen.  Taylor.  Their 
object  is  not  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay,  but 
simply  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Gen ■ Taylor , by 
the  vvhigs  as  their  candidate  in  1843-  This  is  tiie  spe- 
cific use  which  they  hope  to  make  of  the  name  and 
fame  of  Henry  Clay;  and  when  this  has  been  attained, 
he  will  then  be  thrust  aside  as  he  was  in  ’39,  or  defeat- 
ed as  lie  was  in  ’44  To  prevent  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Taylor  is  the  simple  purpose  which  now  animates  the 
Tribune  and  its  coadjutors. 

Now  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  candidate  fur 
president  is  to  be  nominated  by  tiie  whigs  of  the  whole 
Union,-  -fairly  represent! d in  a national  convention. — 
The  great  object  which  all  true  whigs  have  at  heart  is, 
to  give  to  wing  principle  the  ascendancy  m the  councils 
of  the  nation.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  they  believed 
he  could  be  elected,  the  whigs  of  the  Union  would  al 
most  unanimously  nominate  Mr.  Clay  as  their  candi- 
date. He  has  beyond  all  doubt,  a hold  upon  their  con- 
fidence  and  their  love,  far  stronger  than  that  of  any 
other  man  in  the  country.  And  il  when  the  proper 
time  shall  arrive  for  the  selection  ol  a candidate,  tin  re 
should  seem  to  be  a certainty  of  his  success,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  lie  will  be  selected.  Bu:  so  far  as  a judg- 
ment upon  tiie  subject  can  be  formed  at  the  present 
time,  the  whigs  with  Mr.  Clay  as  a candidate,  would 
not  have  the  remotest  chance  ol  success.  His  tiontina 
tion  would  throw  us  at  once  upon  die  naked  issues  of 
4844,  and  would  call  again  into  active  operation  all  the 
parly  bitterness,  of  which  he  has  been  the  occasion  arid 
the  object  fur  the  last  twenty  years.  The  battle  of  1844 
could  not  be  repeated  under  cireumstancts  half  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  whigs  as  then  attended  it.  The  ta- 
riff, winch  was  then  by  far  the  strongest  bold  of  the 
whigs,  has  been  fir  a time  at  least  withdrawn  from  con- 
troversy. Under  the  present  tariff,  the  revenue  has  been 
large,  manufactures  have  prospered,  and  every  branch 
of  industry  has  met  its  fair  reward.  This  has  been 
owing,  doubtless,  to  accidental  causes, — to  the  famine 
in  Europe  mainly, — but  as  a fact,  it  would  have  gnat 
weight  in  defence  of  the  existing  tariff.  The  debt  crea- 
ted by  the  war  has  postponed  the  issue  concerning  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  A na- 
tional bank  has  become  an  'obsolete  idea.’  Texas  lias 
been  annexed,  and  the  Oregon  dispute  has  been  finally 
settled.  Upon  all  these  questions,  the  ground  held  by  the 
whigs  in  1844  has  been  taken  horn  under  them.  They 
could  not  stand  upon  them  hall  as  well  as  they  did  in 
the  last  campaign;  and  yet  then  they  were  beaten.  How, 
then,  with  a candidate  whose  name  would  rally  parlies 
precisely  upon  their  old  dividing  hue,  could  we  hope  fi  r 
success  in  ’4b?  It  our  opponents  would  again  run  Mr. 
Polk,  we  should,  indieti,  have  linle  leaf  ol  the  result. — 
But  tlify,  at  leas',  have  learned  wisdom  from  experience, 
and  will  take  good  care  to  pieserve  t he  strong,  and  it 
possible,  discard  die  weak  grounds  which  they  have  in- 
lieriitd  from  the  last  campaign. 

It  is  n ue,  the  Tribune  thinks  that  "all  parties'’  will 
mute  in  calling  fur  Mr.  Clay:  and  goes  so  lur  as  to  say, 
with  emphasis,  that  he  never  again  will  I e a candidate 
at  all,  except  upon  that  contingency.  This,  then,  it 
scents  clear,  must  be  decisive.  Nothing  in  our  view,  cart 
be  mote  chimerical,  than  to  look  tor  eupp  >r t for  Henry 
Clay  among  the  great  mass  of  the  locofocos.  We  should 
heartily  rt juice  at  the  advent  of  such  a political  inille- 
niunt,  but  we  have  no  hope  of  it.  Party  feelings  are  too 
strong  for  it.  It  is  risking  but  little  to  say  that  it  can 


never  happen.  If  party  organ'zatimts  are  to  be  broken 
up, — if  the  great  mass  of  the  people  an.  to  be  rallied  to 
i he  support  of  one  ni<wi, — it  im.- 1 oo  some  man  whose 
name  has  tint  Ten  for  years  the  watchword  of  party 
divisions: — who  commands,  by  his  character  and  his 
acts,  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  country: 
and  whom  all  men  and  all  parties  can  support,  without 
giving  the  lie  to  their  past  conduct  and  their  past  lives. 
If  there  is  any  such  man  in  t iti j country  at  present,  it  is 
Gen.  Taylor.  That  he  could  do  it,  fully  and  entirely, 
we  do  not  venture  to  assert.  But  if  he  could  not,  no 
one  can. 

Tiie  object  of  the  Whig  National  Convention  when 
that  body  meets,  will  be,  of  course,  to  nominate  some 
candidate  known  to  be  a sound  whig,  and  of  whose 
success  in  a popular  canvass  good  hopes  may  be  enter- 
tained. At  present  we  believe  the  eyes  of  whigs  through- 
nut  the  country,  are  fixed  up  n General  Taylor,  far 
more  than  upon  any  other  man  Indeed  we  know  of 
no  other  man,  except  Mr.  Clay,  upon  whom  the  whigs 
of  ail  sections  of  the  Union  could  lie  united.  Doubts 
are  entertained,  or  rather  are  professed,  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  a whig,— but  positive  testimony  of  the  most  con- 
clusive kind  has  already  been  submitted  to  ihepublic. 
He  is  known  to  have  been  declared,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms,  in  conversation  in  private  lette  rs  that  he 
is  a whig,  a supporter  of  whig  principes  and  an  advo- 
cate of  whig  measures.  But  against  this  positive  testi- 
mony, so  abundant  ami  so  precise  that  it  would  seem 
to  preclude  all  chance  for  doubt,  is  urged  the  negative 
fact,  that  in  several  of  his  published  letters,  he  refuses  to 
avow  his  political  principles  and  declares  that  he  is  not 
a party  man.  These  lepers  have  thus  far  been  in  an- 
swer to  locofocos,  or  to  those  who  were  seeking  some 
ground  for  political  hostility.  While  he  considered  it 
due  to  common  courtesy,  to  reply  to  their  letters,  he  has 
fit  under  no  obligation  to  enter  upon  political  discus- 
sion, or  to  make  himself  in  any  way  privy  to  party 
movements.  His  position,  indeed,  as  a soldier,  in  the 
field,  under  the  direction  of  his  government,  obeying  its 
orders,  and  amenable  to  its  authority,  would  forbid  any 
different  line  of  conduct,  and  render  his  participation  in 
party  politics  highly  improper  and  justly  censurable.— 
There  is  nothing  in  any  of  his  letters  that  can,  in  the 
least,  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  any,  except  those 
who  were  his  enemies  on  other  grounds. 

But  it  is  said  that  he  has  refused  to  be  elected  as 
a party  candidate— to  be  the  President  of  a parly,  or 
in  any  sense,  if  elected,  a party  man.  But  does  this, 
of  necessity  or  naturally,  imply  that  he  will  conduct 
the  administration  upon  the  principles  of  no  party? 
Can  it  be  inferred  from  this,  that  he  would  have  no 
preference  for  the  measures  of  one  party  over  those  of 
anolhet?  Such  an  inference  would  be  absurd.  The 
obvious  meaning  of  his  language  is,  that  he  will  not 
if  elected,  carry  the  spirit  of  party  into  the  affairs  of 
the  country;  he  will  not  lend  himself  to  the  schemes 
of  cliques,  the  selfish  designs  of  faction,  and  the  in- 
tolerance and  malignity  of  pure  partizanship.  Parly 
service  will  not  be  with  him  a tenure  of  office.  He 
will  not  proscribe  men,  for  the  sake  of  their  opinions. 
Is  not  this  sound  Whig  faith?  Have  not  the  Whigs 
always  acted,  or  professed  to  act,  upon  this  principle? 
The  Whigs  have  always  rejected  and  scorned  the  in- 
famous doclrine  that  in  political  contests  “to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils.”  They  denounced  it  when 
it  was  practised  by  Jackson,  as  well  as  when  it  was 
proclaimed  by  Marcy.  Upon  this  point,  as  upon  all 
others  of  public  importance,  we  nave  the  firmest 
confidence  that  General  Tatlor  will  oe  found  a 
thorough  Whig. 

We  nave  made  these  remrrks  in  reply  to  what 
whig  journals  have  seen  fit  to  say  in  advance,  against 
the  nomination  of  Gen.  Tay  lor.  We  entertain  a 
firm  belief  that  if  he  is  nominated,  he  will  be  elected 
by  a majority  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  Gen.  Har- 
rison in  1840.  The  whole  country,  so  far  as  we  can 

jiiuge,  looks  upon  his  election  as  nearly  certain. 

We  have  beard  whigs  in  Vermont,  and  in  western 
New  Yotk  say  that  they  would  not  vote  lor  him— 
but  we  have  heard  mere  locofocos  declare  that  if  he 
were  a candidate,  they  should  give  him  their  votes, 
and  we  have  rarely  seen  a man  o(  either  party  who 
did  not  concede  Lhat;  if  nominated  by  either,  he 
would  certainly  be  elected.  At  the  south  he  ’will 
sweep  the  whole  country  and  very  nearly  obliterate 
all  party  divisions.  At  the  west,  if  nominated  by 
whigs,  tie  will  receive  nearly  half  the  locofoco  vote. 
In  Onio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  his  aggregate 
majority,  we  believe,  would  not  be  less  than  30.U00; 
and  in  New  England  we  are  confident  he  would’ lose 
no  vote  that  would  noL  be  cast  against  Henry  Clay. 

Before  the  time  arrives  tor  selecting  a candidate, 
and  when  lie  shall  be  relieved  from  the  delicacy  ol 
Ins  position  as  an  officer  ol  (lie  army  m actual  ser- 
vice, we  presume  the  country  will  have  all  needed 
materials  lur  forming  an  accurate  judgment  as  to  his 
political  ptinciples.  We  believe  they  will  be  found 
to  be  thoroughly  whig,  upon  all  the  great  topics  that 
have  hitherto  divided  the  country;  and  upon  the  new 
issues  lhat  will  luevelably  force  themselves  into  the 
coming  canvass,  we  have  no  doubt  tits  views  will  be 
tin  se  ol  a sound,  strong  minded,  honest  patriot:  of 
a man  who  loves  lus  country  belter  man  any  party, 
J and  who  Will  devoleallltie  energies  ol  a stroug  and  a 


resolute  mind,  to  the  promotion  of  its  interests  and 
the  permanence  of  its  institutions.  As  such  a whig 
we  (rust  be  w ill  be  nominated  by  a whig  tir.tional 

convention,  confident  that  he  will,  in  that  event,  be 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  He  is  the  only 
man  whom  our  opponents  fear.  His  nomination 
would  paralyze  their  efforts,  or,  at  the  least,  render 
them  useless. 

COURSE  OF  THE  WHIG  PARTY  ON  THE  MEXICAN  WAR' 

Two  of  the  leading  prominent  party  journals  of 
New  York,  The  Tribune,  and  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
are  chalking  out  the  course  which  according  to  their 
dictation,  Ihe  whig  party  should  pursue  in  the  ensu- 
ing congress. 

The  following  article  from  The  Tribune  will  show 
their  position  on  the  subject: 

The  subject  above  discussed  (in  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer  of  Wedi  esday),  is  so  immensely  important, 
while  the  necessity  of  action  ihereon  is  so  imminent, 
that  we  desire  to  place  it  in  every  practicable  light 
before  our  readers.  Having  already  submitted  to 
them  the  views  of  a leading  locofoco  journal  there- 
on, we  repay  the  Courier’s  courtesy  in  copying  one  of 
our  paragraphs  by  placing  its  entire  article  conspi- 
cuously before  our  readers.  The  Courier’s  past  and 
present  attitude  with  regard  to  annexation  and  the 
war,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ability  and  moderation 
which  characterize  the  above  article,  incline  us  to 
weigh  its  words  thoughtfully  But 

1.  The  National  Intelligencer  and  the  ,3/fcony  Even- 
ing Journal  had  severally  set  forth  lhat  the  whigs  in 
congrtss  should  or  would  pursue  the  course  with  re- 
gard to  the  war  which  the  Courier  also  recommends. 
Their  suggestions  had  been  copied  and  commented 
on  by  the  Evening  Post  as  Ihe  whig  doctrine  with  re- 
gard to  the  war.  Now  our  di  ctrine  (which  is  surely 
that  of  some  vvhigs)  being  radically  different,  we  felt 
constrained  to  say  so,  and  to  vindicate  those  whigs 
w ho  think  with  us  from " the  railing  accusations  of 
the  Post.  Thereupon  the  Courier  talks  of  The  Tri- 
bune's “beginning  in  season  to  instruct  the  whigs  as 
to  the  course  they  are  to  pursue  in  the  next  con- 
gress,”— concealing  the  fact  that  those  who  hold 
with  the  Courier  Bad  begun  still  earlier  than  we  to 
“instruct  the  whigs  in  congress,”  if  that  is  the  cor- 
rect phraseology,  and  that  we  had  spoken  only 
w hen  we  must  to  correct  the  statement  that  Ihe 
whigs  w ere  going  in  bodily  for  the  proseculion  of  the 
war  in  Mexico!  Was  this  candid  and  fair?  If  any- 
body should  be  reproached  for  a premature  attempt 
to  instruct  the  whigs  in  congress,  is  it  i he  Tribune? 

2.  We  have  never  said  nor  intimated  that  we 
would  have  the  whigs  in  congress  resist  all  appro- 
priations of  men  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war 
• unless  our  army  shall  first  be  withdrawn  to  the  line 
of  the  Nueces.”  We  have  said  nothing  in  this  con- 
nection as  to  the  line  to  be  maintained  by  our  troops. 
We  said  expressly  that  we  would  vote  supplies  for 
our  army  in  Mexico  so  far  as  their  comfortable  sub- 
sistence and  reasonable  safety  should  seem  to  re- 
quire, though  not  to  strengthen  them  for  and  stimu- 
late them  to  larther  aggressions  and  conquests.  In- 
stead of  refusing  all  supplies  so  long  as  our  aimy 
shall  remain  in  Mexico,  we  would  readily  vote  five 
millions  if  necessary  to  bring  them  all  safely  and 
comfortably  home  out  of  Mexico.  We  would  have 
them  well  fed,  well  armed,  well  supplied  with  eve- 
rything necessary  to  repel  attack  amt  facilitate  their 
marches.  But  if  Mr.  Polk  wants  the  means  of  bom- 
barding more  cities  to  ruins,  ar.d  tearing  their  wo- 
men and  children  to  pieces,  we  do  trust  they  may 
not  be  accorded  him  by  whig  votes. 

3.  As  to  the  conflicting  views  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive wats  entertained  by  the  Courier  and  The  Tri- 
bune respectively,  we  ieally  do  not  feel  that  much 
need  be  said.  According  to  the  Courier’s  logic,  ei- 
ther the  expedition  of  the  French  to  Moscow  in  1812 
was  defensive,  or  that  of  the  Russia, .s  to  Paris  in 
1814  must  have  been  so.  But  this  we  never  imagin- 
ed before,  nor  can  we  recollect  that  a single  histo- 
rian has  so  represented.  When  Napoleon  invaded 
Russia  he  acted  on  the  offensive;  when  he  bravely 
resisted  the  allied  invasion  of  Fiance,  he  acted  on 
the  defensive,  no  matter  how  the  war  began  or  who 
provoked  it.  If  this  be  not  so,  the  world’s  history 
should  be  rewritten.  What  either  party  may  have 
claimed  or  pretended  in  manifestoes  and  bulletins  is 
of  infinitely  less  moment  than  the  miilonn  language 
of  eminent  and  impartial  historians. 

4.  Whether  the  Courier  really  wishes  to  affirm  as 
a sober  fact  that  Mexico  invaded  this  country  when 
her  troops  undertook  to  drive  ours  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  orande,  where,  unlit  the  last  mouth,  her 
flag  had  waved  unrivalled  and  her  jurisdiction  been 
maintained  undisputed  from  the  Very  dawn  of  her 
national  existence,  vve  do  not  clearly  apprehend. — 
We  know  well,  however,  lhat  our  officers  and  sol- 
diers considered  themselves  in  a lureign  country 
from  the  moment  they  crossed  the  Sal  Colorado 
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creek,  and  so  wrote  home  to  their  friends.  How 
could  they  doubt  it,  when,  after  being  met  by  Ca- 
nales and  his  force  far  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
they  saw  the  oustoin  house  at  San  Isabel  fired  and 
the  whole  population  flee  at  their  approach — and 
this  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  actual  hos- 
tilities? The  officers  surely  knew  well  that  our  flag 
had  not  before  waved  within  cannon  shot  of  Mata- 
moros,  and  that  the  deserted  houses  and  fields  all 
around  them  were  the  property  of  Mexicans,  who 
had  never  pretended  nor  desired  to  be  other  than 
Mexicans.  To  assert,  therefore,  that  the  Mexicans 
invaded  this  country  when  they  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  from  Matamoros,  is  to  lie  too  audaciously 
for  anything  more  respectable  than  a Polk  message. 
We  are  sure  the  Courier  does  not  mean  to  assert 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  why  should  it  seek  to  be- 
fog the  mattei?  Is  not  the  fabric  of  imposture  and 
fraud  behind  which  the  authors  of  this  war  would 
fain  conceal  themselves  large  enough  already?  Is  it 
the  business  of  a whig  journal  to  be  propping  and 
patching  it? 

5.  What  the  whigs  in  congress  will  generally  do 
we  will  not  farther  discuss  at  present;  we  have  been 
concerned  rather  with  what  they  ought  to  do  as  in 
part  the  legislators  and  rulers  of  a humane  and 
Christian  People.  We  have  not  much  considered 
what  would  be  the  probable  obedience  to  the  divine 
mandate  which  thunders  “Thou  shall  not  kill!” — 
We  should  gladly  try  the  experiment  of  such  obedi- 
ence, even  with  a certainty  of  losing  a presidential 
election  by  it,  but  we  by  no  means  concede  that  such 
loss  would  result.  On  the  contrary,  m the  firm  and 
living  conviction  that  God  reigns,  we  believe  that 
to  do  absolutely  right  for  the  love  of  right,  and  in 
utter  disregard  of  consequences,  is  the  way  to  secure 
even  that  kind  of  success  which  the  Courier  would 
seem  to  make  the  touch.stone  of  party  wisdom  and 
the  sole  end  of  parly  effort.  And  we  regret  to  see  a 
journal  so  emphatically  Christian  as  the  Courier, 
» hile  it  manifests  so  great  repugnance  to  a course 
deemed  “suicidal  to  the  party,”  and  calculated  to 
“make  us  the  laughing  stock  of  every  civilized  na- 
tion,” seem  to  have  no  word  nor  thought  for  the 
consideration. — What  course  does  our  Maker  require 
of  us  in  the  premises?  Wh..t  course  is  enjoined  by 
the  Prince  ol  Peace,  whose  disciples  we  profess  to 
be?  V\  hen  the  mailer  in  hand  probably  involves  the 
killing  or  saving  alive  of  some  thousands  of  innocent 
human  beings,  are  not  these  of  so  i e account,  as  well 
as  ihe  sneers  of  Europe  and  the  chances  of  an  elec 
lion? 

7.  As  to  Mr.  Polk  and  his  responsibility,  was  not 
the  whole  concern  bankrupt  long  agi?  Can  we  hope 
to  saddle  the  guilt  of  blood  shed  virtually  by  us  upon 
him,  who  has  more  than  he  can  answer  for  already? 
The  president's  position  is  bad  enough,  but  is  his 
responsibility  so  absorbing  as  to  relieve  us  from  any? 

6.  As  to  voting  men  and  money  to  the  extent  of 
any  one’s  demands,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  if  congress 
have  no  real  discretion  in  the  premises,  the  consti- 
tution is  a juggle  and  a farce.  Why  not  say  at  once, 
“In  war,  lire  president  shall  contract  loans  lay  taxes, 
raise  armies,  and,  in  short,  do  whatever  he  thinks 
best?"  The  part  that  congress  is  required  to  act  in 
the  premises  implies  that  each  House  has  a real  not 
merely  a nominal  discretion. 

But  more:  If  the  motey  is  to  be  raised  for  avotber 
year  of  warfare  in  Mexico,  it  must  be  raised  in  great 
part  by  loans  or  in<  reased  taxation.  Shall  a 
whig  house  concur  in  borrowing  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  more  lor  this  purpose?  By  what  moral  right 
shall  ibis  burthen  be  saddled  upon  the  American 
People  ol  I8ti0  or  ’80?  What  will  be  the  nature  of 
their  obligation  to  pay,  il  no  real  necessity  prompted, 
and  no  benefit  accrued  from  this  imposition?  These 
are  qeestions  w e should  probably  answer  with  the 
Cuuner,  yet  all  must  see  that  the  number  who  answer 
differently  is  daily  increasing;  all  must  feel  that  there 
16  somewhere  a limit  to  ihe  right  of  one  generation  to 
impose  Burthens  on  its  successors.  (See  the  last 
Democratic  Review  lor  a sample  of  what  we  may  ex- 
pect by  and  by  Iro.n  those  who  are  now  pushing  the 
nalioudeeper  and  deeper  into  debt.)  If  Messrs.  Polk 
and  Walker  will  frankly  recommend  the  direct  tax- 
ation they  professed  to  love  so  well  when  out  of 
power,  we  hope  congress  will  accommodate  them; 
but  lor  more  loans,  and  especially  loans  on  mortgage 
of  the  public  lands,  we  have  slender  appetite. 

7.  Now  as  to  “conquering  a peace.”  How  are  we 
at  war?  By  means  ol  our  armies  in  Mexico.  Sup- 
pose they  were  at  home  again,  what  woulu  the  war 
amount  to?  Let  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  nominal 
war  between  Texas  and  Mexico  git e answer.  Mex- 
ico wants  nothing,  expects  nothing  of  us  but  that 
we  let  her  alone.  Aud,  even  if  she  would  nut  make 
all  her  lorces  at  long  cannon  shot  these  ten  years. 
Now  suppose  some  stout  bully  were  seen  in  one  of 
our  streets  holding  down  and  puiuineling  a feeble, 

diolic  child  of  ten  or  a dozen  year*,  and,  being  re- 


monstrated with  by  the  bystander',  should  explain 
“1  am  tryinz  to  conquer  a peace!  If  l stop  pounding 
and  get  o(F of  him,  he  will  fly  in  my  face  and  do  me 
serious  damage, — what  would  be  the  response  of 
true  manhood,  tosiy  nothing  of  Christianity? 

The  following  extract  from  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and 
Enquirer  will  give  of  their  position  on  the  subject. 

The  Whigs  and  the  War. — The  Tribune  reiterates 
its  instructions  to  the  whigs  in  congress,  a«  to  their 
duty  in  regard  to  the  war  with  Mexico.  We  publish 
its  article  at  length  this  morning,  and  have  but  little 
to  say,  in  reply  to  its  positions.  The  Tribune  is 
wrong,  (if  our  memory  serves  us,)  in  saying  that  the 
National  Intelligencer  anJ  Albany  Evening  Journal 
took  the  lead  in  discussing  the  subject,  and  should 
therefore  screen  the  Tribune  from  the  charge  of  dic- 
tation. We  remember  articles  in  the  Tribune  as 
long  ago  as  June  setting  forth  the  positions  which  it 
now  repeals;  and  on  the  4th  of  August,  before  it 
was  known  that  the  whigs  would  have  a mijirity  in 
the  house,  the  Tribune  declared  in  the  most  emphatic 
language,  that  “the  whigs  generally,  with  whom  it 
was  acquainted,”  would  not  contribute  to  prolong  or 
prosecute,  in  any  way,  the  existing  war.  Up  to  that 
time  none  of  the  papers  mentioned,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  had  set  forth  their  views  upon  this  subject. 

This  point,  however,  is  of  slight  importance.  The 
only  question  of  interest  is,  what  ground  shall  the 
whigs  take  in  the  approaching  session?  The  Tribune 
insists  that  they  should  vote  for  withdrawing  our  army 
instantly  from  Mexico,  and  that  the  only  supplies 
which  they  grant,  should  be  those  necessary  fordoing 
this  safely  and  comfortably.  To  what  line  they 
should  he  withdrawn,  the  Tribune  at  present  de- 
clines to  say:— but  the  ground  it  has  uniformly  taken, 
that  we  ought  not  to  occupy  any  portion  of  disputed 
territory,  would  require  them  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Sabine,  since  Texas  is  still  claimed.as  one  of  its  pro- 
vinces by  Mexico.  But  for  active  operations,  (or  a 
further  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Mexico,  the 
Tribune  insists  that  the  whigs  should  not  vote  a single 
dollar. 

Now  as  far  as  the  Tribune  stands  upon  its  ultra 
peace  theories,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  If  it  believes 
that  the  divine  commandment  against  murder,  for- 
bids the  infliction  of  death  upon  any  human  being,  by 
any  human  authority,  and  under  any  circumstances, 
consistency  of  course,  requires  it  to  oppose  all  grants 
of  men  and  money  for  any  war,  offensive  or  defen- 
sive: and  so  far  as  we  can  understand  its  argument 
upon  this  point,  it  proves  this,  if  it  proves  anything. 
And  yet  the  Tribune  professes  a willingness  to  “shed 
blood”  in  defence  of  our  soil,  and  concedes  the  ne- 
cessity of  driving  Ihe  Mexicans  from  our  territory  in 
case  of  its  invasion.  Now  where  does  the  Tribune 
find  warrant  for  disregarding  the  divine  mandate, 
“thou  shall  not  kill.”  in  this  case,  more  than  in  others, 
that  may  at  least  be  conceived?  If  “prompt  and 
thorough  obedience”  to  the  Tribune’s  understanding 
of  Ibis  command,  is  to  be  yielded  in  every  case,  how 
dare  the  Tribume  assume  the  guilt  of  shedding  blood, 
even  to  keep  the  Mexicans  at  “long  cannon  shot 
distance”  from  the  rightful  boundary? 

Our  belief  upon  this  subject  is,  that  armies  are  the 
Police  of  Nations;  and  that  war  is  the  harsh,  but  ne- 
cessary process  of  enforcing  the  demands  of  justice 
and  of  law,  upon  those  who  rebel  against  them,  if  a 
constable  or  a sheriff  may  rightfully  enforce  the  law 
against  a recusant  individual,  then  may  the  execu- 
tive rightfully  send  an  army  to  coerce  a nation,  into 
the  performance  of  acts  which  she  wrongfully  and 
unjustly  refuses  to  do.  War  is  justifiable  so  long, 
and  upon  Ihe  same  grounds,  as  the  exercise  of  any 
force  by  the  civil  power,  in  v indication  of  law,  can 
be  justified.  And  the  divine  command  against  murder 
no  more  prohibits  war,  than  it  prohibits  killing  in 
sell  defence  or  as  a penalty  for  the  prohibited  crime. 
Upon  tins  point,  certainly,  argument  cannot  be  need- 
ed. 

The  Tribune  renews  its  assertion  that  we  are  wa- 
ging upon  Mexico  an  offensive  war,  simply  because 
it  is  waged  on  Mexican  soil.  The  position  seems  to 
us  absurd.  According  to  this,  if  the  fortunes  of  war 
had  been  different,— it  success  had  rested  with  Mex- 
ico instead  of  the  U.  Stales,  and  iheir  armies  had  pe- 
netrated our  territory  as  we  have  peuelrated  theirs 
the  character  of  the  war  would  have  been  changed. 
In  that  case,  although  we  were  tne  first  aggressors, 
as  the  Tribune  contends,  we  should  then  have  been 
fighting  a defensive  war;  aud  for  sued  a war  the  Tri- 
bune would  vole  both  men  and  money.  According 
to  this  logic,  nothing  is  needed  but  defeat,  to  render 
the  war  just  and  delensive!  If  we  had  Deeu  beaten, 
we  should  have  been  in  the  right:  but  our  victories 
have  put  us  in  the  wrong.  This  is  reversing  ill* 
maxim  that  “might  makes  right,”  and  establishing 
the  equally  untrue  and  still  more  atitird  maxi  n, 
that  “might  makes  irrotig,” — that  the  defeated  party 
is  alwajs  in  the  right,  it'  this  be  the  Tribune's  the- 


ory, we  do  not  wonder  at  its  former  decl  (rations, 
that  our  victories  have  been  our  disgrace.  Nothing 
seems  to  us  more  clearly  true  than  the  positi  >n,  that 
the  character  of  a war  does  not  depend  at  all  upon 
its  seat,  but  entirely  upon  its  origin. 

The  Courier  then  proceeds  at  some  len  ;lh  to  show 
that  this  is  a defensive  and  not  an  offensive  war. 

»■— — a— — — i"i"i  wbip.'iiij— in  i in  — 
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Ohio State  finances.  John  Woods,  Esq.,  the 

able  state  auditor,  has  communicated  to  the  State 
Journal  a statement  of  the  revenue  and  canal  tolls  of 
Ohio  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  present  finan- 
cial year.  The  result  is  such  as  should  cause  every 
citizen  of  Ohio  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity,  credit, 
and  honor  of  the  state;  and  should  put  to  shame 
those — and  there  are  some  such,  win  aught  to  throw 
doubt  and  discredit  on  them. 

The  canal  tolls  received  in  three  quarters  of  the 
last  three  years,  previous  to  the  15th  of  August,  are 
as  follows: 

for  the  15th  of  August,  1845  $287,489 

Do  do  do  1846  347,134 

Do  do  do  1847  553,494 

Increase  from  1845  to  1846,  20  per  cent. 

do  do  1846  to  1847,  60  do. 

As  the  demand  for  foreign  exportation  will  proba 
bly  not  exist  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the 
increase  on  the  last  quarter  will  be  less;  but  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  entire  canal  tolls  of  1847  will  be  at 
least  $750,000— an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  on  the 
receipts  of  last  year! 

Mr.  Woods,  the  auditor,  makes  the  following  sum- 
mary of  results: 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  sev- 
eral funds  paid  into  the  stite  treasury  during  the 
three  quarters  of  the  present  year,  ending  the  15th  of 
August,  are  as  follows: 

Canal  fund  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  the  state  debt  and  repairs 
of  public  works 

General  revenue  for  the  support  of 
state  government  and  institutions 
Common  school  fund 
Sinking  fund  applicable  to  payment 
of  state  debt 

Principal  of  surplus  revenue  paid  by 
the  counties  and  applicable  to  the 
redemption  of  turnpike  bonds  and 
7 per  cent,  stocks  110,295  73 

The  amount  of  canal  fund  received  during  the 
three  quarters  ending  the  15th  August  is  sufficient  to 
pay  the  whole  interest  upon  the  state  debt,  allowing 
$300,000  to  be  deducted  for  repairs. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  which  will 
be  applicable  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  payment 
of  the  state  debt  of  Ohio  will  not  be  less  than  iwo 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 


$1,472,891  44 

222,605  49 
193,212  36 

46,936  83 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN. 

Stillwater,  Lake  St.  Croix,  Aug.  6,  1847 
Messrs.  Editors: — I have  now  been  a month  in  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin.  I had  but  a meagre  idea  of 
this  northwest  section  of  the  republic,  until  I came 
and  saw  for  myself  the  openings  and  prairies,  the 
woodlands  and  groves,  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  springs 
and  streamlets,  the  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  the 
ten  thousand  varied  manifestations  of  the  pleasant  and 
beautiful  that  here  cheer  the  heart  and  enliven  the 
feelings.  I speak  more  particularly  of  that  portion 
of  the  territory  lying  south  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Fox  rivers,  which,  1 venture  to  say,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  section  of  our  unequalled  west.  In  produc- 
tiveness, it  is  all  that  can  be  desired;  in  health,  the 
people  have  but  little  reason  to  complain,  and  in  plea- 
santness of  scenery  no  other  land  can  boast  superiori- 
ty. In  travelling  through  any  portion  of  southern 
Wisconsin,  our  eye  meets  a continued  succession  of 
varied  landscapes,  that  cannot  fail  to  engross  the  at- 
tention of  every  observer,  and  affords  that  degree  of 
pleasure  which  almost  annihilates  time  and  drowns  in 
forgetfulness  whatever  of  sorrow  may  have  been 
cherished,  and  desipates  whatever  of  moroseness  or 
ill  nature  may  have  been  felt.  To  properly  describe 
any  one  of  a thousand  landscapes  I have  seen,  requir- 
es the  genius  of  the  poet  and  the  painter,  and  above 
all,  to  convey  the  faintest  idea  of  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere, of  the  beams,  during  an  hour  before  sunrise, 
is  a task  that  few  would  be  bold  enough  to  undertake. 
1 shall  remember  with  my  latest  recollection,  the 
sunrise  of  the  21st  July,  witnessed  at  Mineral  Point 
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Let  the  susceptible  note  every  rapture  inspired  by  a 
similar  scene  in  Italy,  and  then  transport  themselves 
to  Wisconsin,  and  1 will  venture  on  their  frankness 
to  confess  that  they  never  before  so  deeply  penetra- 
ted the  meaning  of  a sunrise  that  is  not  unusual  in 
this  favored  land. 

The  progress  of  Wisconsin,  in  settlement,  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  portion  of  the  west.  In  1840,  her 
population  was  30,940,  a large  portion  which  had 
long  before  been  fixed  in  the  mineral  region,  which 
has  made  comparatively  little  advance  in  this  respect 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1846,  was 
over  155,000,  showing  an  increase  of  over  124,000, 
most  of  which  had  been  made  within  five  years.  Mil- 
waukie,  though  not  born  till  1835,  is  now  a city  of 
12,000  souls,  and  Racine,  Southport,  Little  Fort  and 
Sheboygan,  are  remarkably  flourishing  towns,  of  but 
a few  years  growth,  numbering  from  3000  to  5000 
people.  Milwaukie  is  90  and  Sheboygan  150  miles 
below  Chicago. 

Almost  all  of  southern  Wisconsin  is  well  adapted 
to  agriculture.  Noble  farms  are  speedily  made  on 
the  prairies  and  openings,  and  three  years  culture 
makes  them  lock  like  long  improved  farms,  yet  pos- 
sessing all  their  original  fertility.  The  prairies  arc 
not  unbounded,  but  I passed  through  one  fifteen  miles 
in  extent.  Generally,  they  are  of  moderate  bounds, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautiful  forest  is- 
lands. Many  are  prejudiced  against  prairie  lands, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  timber,  but  a calculation 
will  prove  that  a farm  may  be  made  in  the  centre  of 
the  widest  prairie,  provided  it  be  within  ten  miles  of 
a navigable  stream,  and  supplied  with  building  and 
fencing  materials,  brought  from  the  Alleghany  coun- 
try, as  cheaply  as  a farm  can  be  made  in  the  heavy 
timbered  land,  and  with  far  less  hard  work.  It  re- 
quires all  the  bone  and  sinew  of  one  generation  to 
bring  a timbered  country,  as  Ohio  was,  into  a state 
of  pleasant  cultivation.  Farmers  in  this  secton  can 
live  as  well  and  as  easily  as  they  please.  Labor  suffi- 
cient for  exercise  is  all  that  is  required  to  maintain  a 
complete  independence.  Many  cases  are  known 
where  the  poor  have  settled  upon  vacant  land,  and 
been  enabled  from  the  product  thereof  to  support 
themselves  and  pay  for  a quarter  section  in  two 
years. 

Would  that  multitudes  of  the  poor  who  pine  in 
our  cities  might  come  out  into  this  goodly  land  and 
have  their  mouths  filled,  and  hearts  blessed,  and  chil- 
dren ennobled  Ly  the  fatness  of  the  fields  and  the 
richness  of  the  scenery  of  this  unappreciated  country. 
The  land  of  Southern  Wisconsin  i-  mainly  entered, 
but  there  is  some  left  yet,  and  more  farther  north  and 
west.  In  the  Milwaukie  district,  which  includes  all 
as  far  west  as  Madison,  and  north  to  near  Sheboygan, 
four  fifths  of  the  land  is  taken.  Wisconsin  was  not 
designed  for  an  unhealthy  country.  Her  high  rolling 
prairies,  and  openings,  blooming  with  flowers  of  al- 
most infinite  variety  and  beauty;  her  bountiful  springs 
of  pure  water,  and  living  streamlets  sparkling  along 
their  pebbly  beds,  and  her  delightful  lakes  of  trans 
parent  depth,  which  lend  a freshness  to  the  summer 
breezes,  were  not  made  to  generate  disease  and 
curse  a people  fer  whose  enjoyment  they  were  crea 
ted. 

Wisconsin  is  settled  by  a class  of  very  fine  people 
— neat,  industrious,  economical,  and  temperate. — 
There  is  near  Racine  a large  settlement  of  Norwe- 
gians, who  are  very  much  admired  by  their  neigh- 
bors. They  have  commenced  a publication  in  their 
own  language.  There  are  several  settlements  from 
Norway.  There  is  a strong  spirit  of  advancement 
among  the  people,  and  I look  for  the  accomplishment 
of  much  by  them  for  real  human  progress.  If  they 
do  not  present  the  world  with  something  brighter  and 
nobler  than  has  yet  been  seen,  they  will  be  greatly 
blameable,  for  God  Almightv  has  given  them  every 
thing  that  can  promote  true  human  well-being.  Let 
them  live  to  be  great,  and  happy,  see  to  the  good  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  arid  every  thing  desirable 
will  be  realized. 

With  regard  to  internal  improvements  little  has 
yet  been  done,  but  much  is  said  on  the  subject. — 
Charters  are  procured  for  railroads  from  Milwaukie 
a id  Sheboygan  across  the  territory.  Five  years  will 
probably  witness  the  connection  of  tiie  Mississippi 
with  Lake  Michigan  and  Milwaukie,  and  less  than 
that  time  afterward  will  give  the  people  of  the  Win- 
nebago country  a railroad  to  Sheboygan.  The  worlds 
of  wheat  that  will  be  grown  throughout  the  country 
must  be  carried  away,  and  railroads  will  doit.  I 
suppose,  also,  that  a nothern  and  southern  railroad 


will  be  constructed  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  lea- 
ding into  the  heart  of  the  great  Illinois  coal  field,  to 
bring  up  fuel  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  prairies.' — 
Foal  will  undoubtedly  be  furnished  to  them  as  cheap 
as  wood  at  $2  per  cord.  Young  timber,  however, 
readily  grows  up  on  the  prairies,  so  that  none  need 
fear  that  by  coming  to  Wisconsin  that  their  fields  will 
be  without  fences,  and  their  stoves  without  fuel. — 
The  present  stock  of  timber  will  last  ten  years,  du- 
ring which  time  a prudent  foresight  will  provide 
enough. 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  which  ought 
rather  to  be  called  a state,  is  beautifully  situated  be- 
tween 3d  and  4th  lakes,  two  of  the  chain  of  lakes 
numbered  from  one  to  four.  The  state  house  is  a 
fine  building  cf  slor.e,  erected  in  the  midst  of  a de- 
lightful oaken  grove  and  overlooking  both  lakes. — 
The  water  of  the  lakes  is  remarkably  clear,  the 
shores  clean  and  pebbly,  and  the  surrounding  scene- 
ry extremly  beautiful.  No  state  can  boast  a pleasan- 
ter location  for  the  seat  of  government. 

I am  now  at  the  head  of  the  St  Croix  lake,  but  as 
this  sheet  is  nearly  full,  I shall  not  now  speak  of  this 
section.  I shall  start  in  three  or  four  days  with  A. 
R.  on  a tour  through  the  wilderness  to  Lake  Superi- 
or, to  be  gone  until  the  first  of  November.  We  have 
a hard  voyage  before  us,  but  there  will  be  sufficient 
interest  to  richly  compensate  for  all  difficulties. 

Yours,  truly,  L.  A.  H. 

[Correspondent  cf  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 
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In  the  Californian,  printed  at  Monterey,  the  24th 
of  April  last,  it  is  stated,  that  the  “new  mail  arrange- 
ment has  gone  into  effect,”  and  that  the  first  arrival 
brought  a number  of  letters  and  papers.  The  quar- 
termasters at  the  several  military  posts  were  consti- 
tuted postmasters,  and  it  was  expected  that,  where 
there  were  no.military  posts  the  alcaldes  would  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office. 

Monterey  is  improving,  it  is  said,  rapidly.  Sever- 
al American  families  have  se  tied  there.  The  houses 
are  all  occupied.  The  editor  says,  that,  being  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  government  house,  to  make 
room  for  a portion  of  Col.  Stevenson’s  regiment,  he 
was  obliged  to  use  a slightly  built  shed,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Dr.  Stokes’  yard.  “A  small  paper,  a small 
press,  and  a small  house,  but  rather  a lengthy  edi- 
tor.” 

Among  the  advertisements,  we  notice  a “great  sale 
of  city  lots,”  laid  out  upon  a pretty  extravagant  scale. 
The  lots  are  fifty  yards  front,  running  back  ninty  six 
yards.  The  city  is  called  Francisca.  In  front  of  it 
there  is  said  to  be  a commodious  bay,  in  which  two 
hundred  ships  can  ride  at  anchor  in  safety.  M.  C 
Vallejo  and  R.  Semple,  late  of  Illinois,  are  the  pro- 
prietors: 1 

One  man  advertises  that  he  is  constantly  supplied 
with  “that  precious  beverage,  sparkling  cold  water,” 
which  he  sells  at  the  rate  of  two  reals  per  week  for 
each  family. 

Two  proclamations  of  Gen.  Kearney,  “by  virtue  of 
authority  in  him  vested,”  and  issued  in  April  last, 
constitute  John  A.  Sutter,  “sub-agent  for  the  Indians 
on  and  near  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  ” 
and  Don  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  a similar  agent  in  an- 
other direction. 

The#schooner  William,  “recently  condemned  in  the 
the  court  of  admiralty,”  with  her  cargo,  consisting 
of  a hundred  and  eighty  bales  (about  26,000  pounds 
of  Mexican  sugar,)  thirty  packages  panoche,  and  one 
bale  of  zarapies,  assorted,  was  advertised  to  be  sold 
at  auction,  on  the  24th  of  April.  Two  or  three  of  the 
papers  are  filled  with  the  judicial  decision  of  Judge 
Walter  Colton,  in  this  ease. 

Another  sale  of  lots,  in  the  town  of  Francisco 
not  the  one  above  named — is  advertised  by  “Edwin 
Bryant,  alcalde  and  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  and 
district  of  San  Francisco.”  The  prologue  to  this  sale 
is  so  curious,  that  we  must  give  it  in  the  words  and 
figures  of  the  advertiser: 

By  the  following  decree  of  his  excellency,  Gen 
S.  W.  Kearny,  governor  of  California,  all  the  right 
title  and  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  California,  to  the  beach  and  water  lots  on 
the  east  front  of  the  town  of  San  Francisco,  have 
been  granted,  convejed  and  released  to  the  people,  or 
corporate  authorities  of  said  town. 

DECREE  OF  GOV.  KEARNY. 

“I,  Brig.  Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny,  governor  of  Califor- 


nia, by  virtue  of  authority  in  me  vested  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
grant,  convey  and  release  unto  the  town  of  San  Fran* 
cisco,  the  people,  or  corporate  authorities  thereof,  all 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  territory  of  California,  in 
and  to  the  beach  and  water  lots  on  the  east  front  of 
said  town  of  San  Francisco,  included  between  the 
points  known  as  the  Rincon  and  Fort  Montgomery, 
excepting  such  lots  as  may  be  selected  for  the  use  i f 
the  United  States  government  by  the  senior  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  now  there;  provided,  the  said 
ground  hereby  ceded  shall  be  divided  into  lots,  and 
sold  by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  after 
three  months’  notice  previously  given — the  proceeds 
of  said  sale  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  of  San 
Francisco. 

“Given  at  Monterey,  capital  of  California,  this 
10th  day  of  March,  1847,  and  the  71st  year  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States. 

“S.  W.  KEARNY. 

“Brig.  Gen.  and  Gov.  of  California.” 

The  sale  is  made  in  pursuance  of  this  decree,  and 
the  site  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  the  “most  comman- 
ding commercial  position  on  the  entire  western  coast 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.” 

The  perusal  of  the  above  reminds  us  of  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  a few  weeks  ago  in  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  and  which  is  deserving 
of  insertion: 

The  news  from  California  and  the  letters  of  our 
Monterey  correspondent,  of  which  we  publish  a se- 
cond package  to  day,  represent  that  remote  conquest, 
the  present  Dorado  of  the  American  imagination,  in 
a state  of  comparative  tranquility.  There  is  no  ac- 
tual civil  war  raging  between  the  numerous  rival  go- 
vernors, naval  and  military,  whom  the  wisdom  of  the 
administration  despatched  thither  to  reign  over  the 
new  acquisition;  and  the  Mexican  creoles,  after  a vain 
experiment  of  resistance,  seem  to  have  settled  down, 
pacified  and  reconciled  to  their  fate,  which  is  that  of 
speedy  denationalization,  if  not  extinction.  Their 
lands  are  mortgaged  to  the  foreigner;  they  are  too  in- 
dolent and  powerless  to  redeem  them  cither  with 
the  gold  of  labor  or  the  iron  of  war;  and  every  day, 
almost,  witnesses  the  increase  of  Americans  by  a 
new  horde  of  adventurers  landing  from  ships,  or  de- 
scending the  precipices  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  country,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  already  Ame- 
ricanized; and  speculation,  snapping  up  town  lots  as 
certain  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  fortune,  calculates  the 
prospects  of  cities,  and,  above  all,  is  exercised  in  de- 
termining the  site  of  the  seat  of  government, — of 
that  mighty  city  of  the  imagination,  the  Tyre  or  Car- 
thage of  the  uttermost  west,  which  is  to  wield  the 
future  sceptre  of  the  Pacific.  There  is  something 
grand  enough  in  the  dream  of  a world  of  empire, 
embracing  all  Oceanica,  and  the  Asiatic  and  Ameri- 
can shores  of  the  South  seas;  and  many  a mind  is 
occupied,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  settling  the  impor- 
tant question  in  what  country  of  the  west  coast  we 
are  to  look  for  the  germ  of  power,  and  in  what  neg- 
lected nook  of  that  country  is  to  grow  up  the  destin- 
ed metropo'is— whether  in  American  Oregon,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia;  or  in  British  Oregon,  at 
Noollta  Sound,  in  Vancouver’s  Island,  which  the 
English  talk  of  converting  into  a great  colony;  or 
high  up  at  Sitka,  in  Russian  America;  or  finally  in 
California,  the  southern  land  of  the  vine  and  orange, 
which  we  have  just  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the 
Mexican. 

The  general  question  as  to  the  country  which  is  to 
rule  the  South  Sea,  is  an  interesting  one,  worthy  of 
being  made  the  subject  of  a future  disquisition.  At 
present,  we  feel  prompted  by  our  California  letter  of 
February  27,  published  to-day,  to  reduce  the  inquiry 
within  the  narrow  bounds  in  which  the  writer  pre- 
sents it.  We  can  fancy,  although  he  does  not  so  ex- 
press it,  that,  in  his  view,  California  is  to  be  the  hap- 
py land,  the  home  of  the  city  which  is  to  give  laws 
to  the  Pacific.  “Disputes  began  to  run  high  as  to 
where  the  capital  of  California  shall  be  fixed,”  he 
tells  us.  The  question  is,  doubtless,  of  grtater  mo- 
ment in  California  than  in  our  longitudes.  But  as  it 
is  not  without  its  interest  even  here;  and  as  our  cor- 
respondent, notwithstanding  his  fear  of  being  thought 
partial  to  the  city  of  his  own  residence,  has  ventured 
a very  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  Monterey,  and 
upon  grounds,  too,  which,  in  some  respects,  do  not 
seem  to  us  so  well  founded  as  novel,  we  make  his 
letter  of  the  27th  the  subject  of  some  passing  com- 
' menu. 
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He  supposes  San  Francisco  to  be  the  only  rival  of 
Monterey;  and  he  prefers  the  latter,  because  it  was  the 
site  originally  selected  by  tbe  Spaniards  for.  the  capi- 
tal of  California;  because  it  has  a “good  harbor;” 
because  it  has  “a  more  central  position  than  any  other 
part  of  California,  which  highly  entitles  it  to  the  pre- 
ference;” because  it  is  a “splendid  site”  for  a large 
city,  backed  by  a large  territory,  of  which  it  is  the 
outlet,  extending  from  thirty  miles  north  t>  a hun- 
dred miles  south  of  the  city,  and  because  the  climate 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  San  Francisco;  to  which 
latter  place,  he  hints,  there  is  the  drawback  of  fevers 
and  agues,  while  “all  contagious  diseases  are  unknown 
at  Monterey.” 

We  can  allow  many  advantages  to  Monterey;  but 
we  confess  some  surprise  at  our  correspondent’s  pic- 
ture of  its  harbor,  which  is  irreconcileable  with  the 
acoouuts  of  numerous  writers,  who  represent  it  as 
an  extremely  bad  one — in  fact,  an  open  and  danger- 
ous roadstead.  “It  is  a good  harbor,”  he  says,  “where 
a hundred  or  more  vessels  can  lie  at  anchor,  well 
sheltered  from  any  wind  that  can  blow  from  twenty 
eight  out  of  thirty  two  points  of  the  compass;  and  with 
ordinary  good  ground  tackling,  there  is  at  no  season 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  other  four.” 
Contrast  this  with  the  very  significant  account  given 
by  Sir  George  Simpson  in  his  Overland  Journey  round 
the  World.  “The  harbor,  if  harbor  it  can  bo  called, 
is  merely  the  southern  end  of  the  bay,  protected  from 
the  west  by  the  northerly  inclination  of  Point  Pinos. 
It  is  sheltered  from  only  one  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
the  southeastern  of  the  short  winter;  and  so  little  is 
it  land-locked  that  in  the  most  favorable  state  of 
wind  and  weather,  the  whole  beach  presents  nearly 
as  troublesome  a surf  as  the  shore  of  the  open  ocean. 
Well  was  it  described  by  one  of  the  band  of  Fancis- 
cans  who  first  visited  it  after  the  days  of  Vizcaino, 
as  ,‘this  horrible  port  of  Monterey.” 

The  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
“miniature  Mediterranean,”  is  not  merely  a fine  har- 
bor, but  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  A strait  of 
about  two  miles  wide  by  three  long,  admits  the  weary 
voyager  through  the  rampart  of  an  iron  bound  and 
surf-beaten  coast,  into  a wide  expanse  of  placid  wa- 
ters, a nest  of  bays,  or  rather  of  beautiful  lakes,  ca- 
pable of  sheltering  the  navies  of  the  world.  The 
shores  are  margined  by  belts  of  the  richest  alluvion, 
from  two  to  six  miles  wide,  the  whole  hemmed  in 
by  amphitheatres  of  green  hills.  There  are  marshes, 
and,  doubtless,  there  are  agues;  but  insalubrity  is  no 
characteristic  of  San  Francisco;  which  invites,  and 
if  in  the  hands  of  the  American  people,  will  receive 
such  tributes  of  immigration  as  will  perhaps  in  a 
brief  term  of  years,  not  merely  adorn  its  shores  with 
a capital,  but  plant  them  with  towns  and  cities. 

To  crown  all,  the  Bay  of  S-n  Francisco  is  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  only  navigable  river  in  California; 
and  it  is  the  outlet  of  a great  valley,  by  far  the  grea- 
test in  the  whole  territory.  Piercing  the  western 
Cordillera,  known  as  the  Coast  Range,  the  Rio  Sa- 
cramento, dividing  into  two  forks,  the  Sacramento 
proper  running  to  the  north,  the  San  Joaquin  to  the 
south,  opens  and  waters  the  whole  magnificent  valley 
between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a 
valley  extending  from  north  to  south  over  more  than 
eight  degrees  of  latitude.  This  valley,  running  be- 
hind Monterey,  far  south  of  that  city,  and  stretching 
up  north  to  the  borders  of  Oregon,  will  be  the  great 
seat  of  the  population  of  California.  Its  commerce 
will  centre  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Its  peo- 
ple will  open  roads — perhaps  railroads — to  Monterey, 
to  Santa  Barbara,  to  all  the  accessible  sea  ports,  good 
and  bad.  But  none  of  these,  though  fed  by  the  plen- 
ty, and  enriched  by  the  trade,  of  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  can  ever  expect  to  grow  into  the  wealth 
and  population  which  are  destined  to  be  the  prize  of 
some  city,  the  most  favorably  planted,  on  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco. 

We  may  add,  that  of  all  the  numerous  ports  in 
U pper  California,  navigators  commend  the  goodness 
and  security  of  only  two, — the  most  southern  and 
the  most  northern, — San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL’S  ADDRESS- 


On  the  recent  dissolution  of  parliament.  Sir  Rob- 
ert published  an  address  to  his  constituents,  of  wnich, 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer has  furnished  a synopsis,  which  the  Washington 
Union,  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  the  Richmond  Enqui- 
rer, and  other  leading  administration  journals  parade 
as  evincing  the  most  “enlarged  and  liberal  views” — 


and  a “triumphant  vindication”  of  that  statesman’s  I 
“commercial  and  financial  policy,” — inferring  that 
his  ex  imple  should  be  imitated  by  the  UnitoJ  States. 
We.  copy  from  the  Union: 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded  to  power  in  1811 
the  amount  of  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  was  not 
less  than  <€2,100,000.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
in  1840  to  anticipate  this  deficiency,  by  an  addition 
of  ten  per  cent,  to  ttie  assessed  taxes,  and  of  five 
per  cent,  to  the  customs  and  excise.  The  estimated 
amount  of  those  increased  duties  was  .£1,910,000, 
but  they  realized  only  .£750, 000.  Sir  Robert  had  to 
provide  the  means  of  meeting  the  deficiency  in  the 
revenue,  which  he  did  by  the  income  tax.  At  the 
same  time  he  reformed  the  commercial  code,  and 
reduced  many  duties  onerous  to  the  trade  and  com 
mercial  enterpize  of  the  country.  This  reformation 
comprehended  the  abolition  of  prohibitions  and  the 
abatement  of  duties  of  a prohibitory  nature;  and  also 
the  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  duties  remitted  by  these  reductions,  and  by 
subsequent  measures  of  Sir  Robert’s  administration, 
were — 

In  1842  £1,092,690 

1843  411,821 

1844  458  810 

1845  4 511  000 

1846  1,157,000 


Making  a total  of  £7.625,321 

The  great  reduction  of  1845  was  caused  by  a re- 
peal of  duties  on  raio  materials  used  in  manufactures, 
on  dye  stuffs,  oils,  Sic.  The  manufacture  of  glass 
was  relieved  from  the  excise  duties.  The  whole  of 
the  reductions  made  by  the  Peel  administration  were  in 
favor  of  British  manufactures.  And  this  great  reduc 
lion  in  the  annual  taxation  of  Great  Britain  was  ac- 
complished without  any  absolute  falling  off  of  the 
revenue;  the  or  inary  revenue  of  the  year  which 
ended  5th  April,  1841,  having  been,  £47,918,176 
And  of  that  of  ihe  year  which  ended 
5 h of  April,  1847,  (after  deducting 
property  lax,)  having  been,  48,161,597 


Showing  a difference  of  £943,419 

in  favor  of  1847;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  defi- 
cient harvest  of  1616  and  the  depression  of  trade. — 
The  last  returns  carrying  the  revenue  accounts  to 
5lh  July,  1847,  exhibit,  so  far  as  respect  Great  Brit- 
ain, a total  increase  of  ordinary  revenue,  as  compar- 
ed with  l lie  yearended  5ih  July,  1846,  amounting  to 
£2,615  871;  of  which  (notwihstanding  the  remission 
of  the  duties  upon  corn)  no  Ies3  than  £1,812,773 
comes  under  the  heads  ol  customs  and  excise,  arriving 
from  increased  consumption.  Thus  the  effect  ol  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  financial  arrangement  was  to  free  the 
country  from  more  than  $7,500,000  of  annual  taxa- 
tion, whilst  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  last  year 
exceeds  by  nearly  one  million  sterling  tl'.e  revenue 
of  the  year  previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  re- 
ductions. These  are  facts — let  political  economists 
discover  the  causes  which  produced  them. 

A schedule  of  dulies  on  articles  of  food  payable  in 
1842  compared  with  those  payable  in  1846,  exhibits 
the  following  results.  Live  animals — viz:  cows, 
sheep,  &c., — and  meat,  both  salted  and  fresh,  which 
were,  prohibited  from  being  imported  at  the  former 
period,  were  admitted  free  at  the  latter;  bacon,  taxed 
£1  9s.  4d.  per  cwt.  in  1842,  and  lard  charged  8s.  per 
cwl.,  admitted  free  in  1846;  butler  and  cheese  redu- 
ced one  half;  cocoa  two  thirds;  cotlee  from  Is.  3d. 
per  lb.  to  61;  currants  frum  £1  3s.  2d  per  cwt,  to 
15s;  hams  from  £1  9s  4d.  per  cwt.  to  7s.;  rice  from 
15s.  9 per  cwt.  to  is.;  spirits  from  £1  2s  lOd.  per 
gallon  to  15s.;  and  British  Colonial  sugar  from  £1 
5s.  2d  per  cwl.  to  14 The  duties  on  imported 
grain  were  reduced  in  1842,  and  in  1846  provision  was 
made  for  their  total  repeal  in  1849.  Sir  Robert 
adds,  that  the  indications  of  “that  mysterious  disor- 
der which  has  affected  to  so  serious  an  extent  the 
potato  crop,  and  which  was  first  exhibited  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1845,”  induced  him  to  propose 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  “At  a public  meeting 
held  in  Dublin  on  the  31st  of  October,  1845,  at  which 
the  Duke  of  Leiuster  presided,  it  was  resolved,  ‘that 
it  had  been  ascertained  beyond  a doubt  that  famine, 
and  consequently  pestilence,  are  immediately  immi- 
nent, unless  the  government,  without  hesitation  or 
delay,  take  the  most  prompt  measures  to  provide  for 
this  people.”  Subsequent  investigation,  by  professor 
Lindlay  and  Doctor  Playfair,  establisned  the  fact 
that  one  /mf/olThe  actual  potato  crop  of  Ireland  ua» 
destroyed.  “The  experience  of  other  countries,” 
says  Sir  Robert,  “in  which  the  blight  appeared,  ten- 
ded to  show  that  it  was  not  limited  to  a single  sea- 
son.” This  consideration,  together  with  “the  con- 
flict of  opinion  on  the  principle  of  a restrictive  poli- 
cy; many  concurring  proofs  that  the  wages  of  labor 
do  not  vary  from  the  price  of  corn;  the  contrast 


1841. 

1846. 

1 930,764 

2 962,327 

28  420,98  J 

36,78u,391 

100,071 

359,215 

245,847 

466,961 

2,750,790 

3,297,431 

4,665  971 

5,231,«45 

402,422 

582,665 

36  681,877 

46,728,208 

22  308,385 

27,001,908 

1,165,137 

1,515,954 

15,404 

40,214 

20,642,332 

21,122,581 

36,164,448 

41  979,000 

presented  in  two  successive  periods  of  dearth  and 
abundance,  in  the  health,  morals,  tranquillity,  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  whole  community:  serious 
doubts  whether,  in  Ihe  present  condition  of  this 
country,  cheapness  and  plenty  are  not  insured  for 
the  future  in  a higher  degree  by  the  free  intercourse 
in  corn  than  by  restriction  on  its  importation  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  protection  to  domestic  agricul- 
ture;” all  these  things  led  the  ex  Premier  to  propose 
the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws;  and  although  by  so 
doing  he  lost  both  power  and  place,  he  probably 
saved  the  country  from  the  most  dreadful  of  all  ca- 
lamities, intestine  commotion,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
approbation  of  Ins  enunirymen,  as  a statesman  who 
does  not  refuse  to  pro ‘it  by  his  experience,  though 
his  doing  so  should  lead  to  the  rejection  of  long 
cherished  opinions,  and  the  charge  of  weakness  and 
inconsistency,  and  as  a patriot  who  puts  self  out  of 
the  question  when  the  public  good  requires  the  sa- 
crifice. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  great 
i ncrease  in  the  consumption  of  articles  of  subsistence 
between  the  years  1841  and  1846,  an  increase  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  population.  The  fol- 
lowing amounts  were  entered  for  home  consumption 
in  the  years  1841  and  1846,  respectively: 

Cocoa,  lbs. 

Coffee,  lbs. 

Currants,  cwts. 

Rice,  cwts. 

Pepper,  lbs. 

Sugar,  cwts. 

Molasses,  ewts. 

Tea,  lbs. 

Tobacco  and  snuff,  lbs. 

Brandy,  galls. 

Geneva,  galls. 

British  spirits,  galls. 

Malt,  with  duty,  bush. 

There  is  no  statistical  information  to  show  the 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  those  articles  of  first 
necessity,  bread  and  meat,  but  there  cannot  be  a doubt 
of  its  having  made  at  least  an  equally  rapid  progress. 

“During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  included 
between  the  above  dates,  the  free  trade  measures 
have  been  in  operation.  Other  causes  have  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  people,  as 
indicated  by  their  increased  consumption.  But  if 
there  be  from  any  cause  a tendency  to  the  consu  op- 
tion of  articles  ol  the  first  necessity  much  more  ra- 
pid than  the  increase  of  population,  the  responsibility 
of  undertaking  to  regulate  the  supply  of  food  by  le- 
gislative restraints,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
those  restraints  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  check  in 
prosperity,  or  increased  price  of  subsistence,  will  be 
greatly  augmented,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  foreign  competition  is 
materially  lessened.”  Sir  Robert  adds:  “I  am 

confirmed  in  the  belief  that  even  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  agricultural  interest,  the  course  taken  was 
preferable  to  any  other.”  With  respect  to  the  fu- 
ture, he  says:  “I  shall  feel  disposed  to  support  such 

measures  as  are  calculated  to  remove  any  remaining 
restrictions  on  commerce,  to  apportion  equitably  the 
burden  of  tax  ition,  to  abate  duties  that  are  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  protection,  or  that  by  their  amount, 
defeat  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  to  better  the 
condition  ol  those  who  labor  for  their  subsistence.” 

Such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  powerful 
address — such  is  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  review  of  his 
past  public  file,  such  are  the  principles  which,  he 
says,  will  guide  Imn  in  the  future.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  mat  he  avows  himself  to  be  wiihout“any 
intention  or  wish  to  resume  either  that  authority 
which  belongs,  or  ought  to  belong,  to  the  possession 
of  office,  or  that  infiueuce  which  is  conferred  by  the 
lead  and  guidance  of  a great  political  party  aspiring 
to  power.”  There  certainly  is  no  flinching  or  trim- 
ming in  this  address  of  Sir  Ruhert’s;  there  is  no 
attempt  to  conciliate  either  protectionists  or  bigots. 
On  the  contrary,  lie  argues  the  matter  manfully  with 
both,  arid  meets  ihe  queslions  at  issue  between  them 
and  him  like  one  determined  to  “play  out  tbe  play,” 
and  “go  ahead ” with  the  policy  which  he  has  adop- 
ted.  He  will  probably  be  found  in  the  new  parlia- 
merit  giving  his  poweriul  aid  to  the  administration. 
His  doing  so  will  not  uiily  gain  him  present  populari- 
ty, but  will  redound  to  his  future  fame. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1 he  Mexican  pyramid  of  Cholula  has  been 
recently  measured  by  some  American  officers,  and  its 
height  is  given  as  204  feet.  Humboldt,  the  traveller, 
made  it  only  162  feet,  but  he  used  a barometer, 
while  the  American  officers  measured  it  with  the 
sextant.  The  height  of  this  pyramid  is  nearly  half 
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as  great  as  that  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  in  Egypt! 
The  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  quadrangular  in  form, 
and  truncated,  the  area  of  the  appx  being  165  feet 
square.  On  this  area  formerly  stood  a heathen  tem- 
ple, now  supplanted  by  the  gothic  church  of  our 
Lady  o(  Loretto.  The  temple  on  this  pyramid  was, 
in  the  days  of  Corte«,  a sort  of  Mecca,  to  which  all 
the  surrounding  tribes,  far  and  near,  made  an  annu- 
al pilgrimage,  held  a (air,  and  atleid-d  the  horrible 
human  sacrifices  peculiar  to  their  superstitions. 

LITERATURE- 

Henry  Stocebridge,  Esquire,  president  of  the 
Monumental  Lyceum,  Baltimore,  who  delivered  the 
anniversary  address  before  that  institution,  at  Gales 
ville,  Maryland,  on  the  26th  ultimo,  in  speaking  of 
t e power  of  literature  in  the  adjustment  of  diffi- 
culties between  nations,  paid  a very  deserved  com- 
pliment to  the  literary  talent  of  Mr.  Webster  and 
Lord  Ashburton,  in  alluding  to  their  successful 
efforts  in  settling  the  various  difficulties  that  existed 
between  their  respective  governments, — we  take  the 
following  extracts  from  the  able  discourse  of  Mr. 
Stockbridge: 

‘‘But  though  w e fear  not  England  as  the  “land  of 
arms,”  most  sincere  and  profound  is  our  respect  for 
her  as  the  “nurse  of  scholars.”  And  here  is  the  se- 
cret: For  one  of  these  nations  [England]  there  was  a 
deep  seated  respect:  the  other  [Mexico]  we  despised 
as  an  uncivilized,  illiterate  race.  Quibble  and  cavil 
if  you  will,  to  this  at  last  you  must  come.  Examine 
closely  all  the  intercourse  we  have  had  with  both, 
as  far  back  a9  Mr.  Webster’s  secretaryship,  and 
stern  logic  will  force  you  to  confess  that  but  for  the 
influence  of  literature  and  literary  men,  we  had 
now  been  at  war  with  England;  and,  but  for  the 
want  of  these,  we  might  now  have  been  at  peace 
with  Mexico. 

“One  other  argument  remains.  The  world  does 
really  seem  at  last  to  have  learned  In  what  human 
glory  consists,  and  the  nations  are  banding  like  bro- 
thers to  illume  the  world  by  the  light  of  knowledge. 
The  world  has  made  greater  advances,  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  than  in  any  previous  five  centuries 
since  time  begun.  The  nations  have  started  on  a 
hurdle  race,  and  marvelous  indeed  are  the  leaps  they 
make.  That  nation  which  shall  lead,  both  deserves, 
and  will  receive,  the  homage  of  the  rest.  Shame 
and  disgiace  rest  on  that  which  stands  aloof.  In- 
deed, standing  aloof  has  become  impossible.  The 
word  “forward”  is  given,  and  all  must  obey.  Though 
a nation  gild  itself  with  a triple  wall,  and  close  its 
ports,  it  will  not  do.  The  progressives  are  there, 
and  thundering  at  those  gates,  and  though  a third  of 
eaith’s  inhabitants  are  within,  and  a handful  only 
without,  the  wall  must  be  broken,  Ihe  ports  opened, 
and  the  slalionaries  learn  a step  tili  then  undreamed 
of  in  their  “celestial”  philosophy. 


SILAS  WRIGHT. 

This  distinguished  statesman  was  a lineal  decend- 
ant  of  Samuel  Wright,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Springfield  and  Northampton,  and  who  died  at  the 
latter  place  in  1665.  His  son  Samuel  was  slain  by 
the  Indians  at  Norlhfield,  September  2d,  1675  — 
Joseph,  the  son  of  the  latter,  died  at  Northampton 
in  1697,  leaving  a son  Samuel,  who  died  some  lime 
after  the  year  1740.  He  left  a son  Samuel,  '.he  fifth 
of  the  lienage,  who  removed  to  the  north  part  of 
Hadley,  now  Amherst,  and  from  thence  removed  to 
Westbridge,  Vennont,  when  his  son  Silas,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  statesman  was  but  a year  old,  and  where 
the  latter  died  not  many  years  since,  having  been 
like  his  distinguished  son  a man  of  great  mental  and 
physical  powers,  and  warm  in  his  attachments  to  his 
party. 

A letter  from  John  S.  Russell  E-q.,  of  Canton, 
N.  York,  dated  the  27th  of  Augus!,  gives  some  of 
the  particulars  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright.  He 
went  to  the  post  office  at  8 o’clock  that  morning  for 
his  letters  and  papers,  apparently  in  health,  but 
whilst  reading  a letter,  was  taken  ill;  a physician 
was  sent  for,  but  an  hour  elapsed  before  one  arrived; 
during  the  period  Mr.  Wright  remained  conversing 
with  the  anxious  friends  that  surrounded  him.  An 
anodyne  was  administered,  and  the  physician  accom 
panied  him  to  his  residence,  to  which  he  calmly 
walked,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  complained 
that  the  medicine  had  done  him  no  good.  Other 
remedies  were  resorted  to,  but  about  10  A.  M.  he 
expired  as  is  supposed,  from  a rush  of  blood  to  the 
head.  Mr.  R.  writes — “the  proximate  cause  of  the 
sudden  attack  which  has  carried  off  our  friend,  is, 
loo  severe  labor  on  his  farm  during  the  recent  hot 
weather.  He  was  to  my  knowledge,  aware  of  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy.  His  diet  had  been  veiy  sim- 
ple, and  he  supposed  that  labor  iri  the  open  air  was 
the  best  antidote  against  the  plethoric  tendency  of 
liia  constitution.  Yesterday  I attended  a funeral  with 


him,  and  walked  with  him  to  the  grave.  He  spoke 
o!  apop  exy  in  connection  with  the  death  ofa  friend, 
rom  that  disease,  in  a manner  which  induced  me 
ien  to  believe  that  he  had  a premonition  of  this  dire 
calculation.” 

“Only  last  evening  Mr.  Wright  was  employed  in 
writing  an  address  for  the  State  Agricultural  society, 
to  be  delivered  at  Saratoga  next  month.  There  are 
sixteen  pages  of  manuscript— whether  complete  or 
nut,  1 cannot  say.  1 would  suggest,  that  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  to  mention  this  matter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society.  Mrs.  Wright,  1 doubt  not,  will 
deliver  the  manuscript,  if  desired.” 

It  is  slated  that  Mr.  Gillet  of  Washington  city, 
solictor  of  the  United  States  treasury,  has  long 
been  preparing  a lire  of  Silas  Wright,  which  he  has 
nearly  ready  for  press. 

Herman  J.  Redfield — Singular  coincidence — The 
S)  racuse  Star  sa) 9 — “Among  the  ‘immortal  seven- 

DCACSe,jal°rS’  °f  J823,  Silas  vv right  and  Herman  J. 
Redfield  were  conspicuous.  For  nearly  30  years 
past  they  have  not  only  been  warm  political  friends, 
but  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy.  About  two 
weeks  since,  Mr.  Redfield,  who  resides  at  Batavia 
received  a friendly  letter  from  Mr.  Wright,  in  w hich 
the  writer  alluded  touchingly  and  eloquently  to  the 
sad  havoc  that  death  had  made  in  the  ranks  of  the 
‘seventeen  senators.’  To  this  letter  Mr.  Redfield 
made  a reply  in  which  he  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
sad  allusion  Mr.  Wright  had  made,  and  expressed 
his  thankfulness,  that  so  far  the  lives  of  his  friend 
and  himself  had  been  spared.  This  letter  was  re- 
reived  by  Mr.  Wright  on  the  morning  of  his  demise, 
and  it  was  while  reading  it  in  the  post  office  that  he 
was  attacked  by  the  disease  which  suddenly  termi- 
nated his  useful  and  honorable  life.” 


Senator  Benton,  addressed  the  following  note 
to  the  editors  of  the  National  Whig,  published  at 
Washington. 

To  the  editors  of  the  National  Whig: 

“Gentlemen— On  seeing  the  article  from  the  Lou- 
isville Journal,  headed,  ‘Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Polk,’ 
in  your  paper  of  this  day,  I have  to  request  that  the 
paper  be  no  longer  left  at  my  house. 

Youis,  respectfully,  THOS.  H.  BENTON. 

Aug.  23,  1847. 

The  article  alluded  to,  is  the  same  with  that  of 
which  we  spoke  last  week.  It  is  as  follows: 

'■'Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Polk  — It  is  certain,  says  the 
Louisville  Journal  of  the  17th  instant,  that  Mr.  Ben- 
ton is  preparing  himself  for  a terrific  attack  upon 
the  administration  next  winter  in  the  senate  chamber. 
At  a town  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky,  a few  days 
ago,  he  got  into  a conversation  upon  the  subject  of 

the  Mexican  war,  and  became  immensely  excited 

perfectly  infuriated.  He  said  that  an  opportunity  had 
been  passed  by  of  making  an  advantageous  and  hon- 
orable peace,  and  that  he  could  show  the  fact,  and 
would  show  it.  As  for  the  whole  management  of  the 
war,  he  avered  that  it  had  been  utterly  disgraceful. 
He  stated  that  he  should  go  on  to  Washington  and 
make  open  speech  on  the  subject-only  one — and 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  speech  of  his  life,  and 
he  was  willing  that  it  should  be  Ihe  last.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  administration,  his  language  barely,  if  at 
all,  fell  short  of  downright  cursing.  His  wrathful 
declamation  lasted  a full  hour.” 

Steam  Boat  Disasters. — Memorandum  of  ac- 
cidents which  occurred  to  steamboats  from  the  1st 
of  November,  1845,  to  the  corresponding  month, 
1846. 

The  whole  number  of  acci  lenls  during  the  above 
time  is  145.  By  these  accidents  310  lives  were  lost, 
and  93  persons  were  more  or  less  injured.  Of  the 
145  accidents  116  boats  were  totally  iost,  and  29 
were  badly  damaged. 

The  number  lost  on  the  western  rivers  was  120; 
46  were  snagged,  38  were  sunk,  16  boilers  bursted, 
15  were  run  into  by  other  vessels,  13  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  10  were  shipwrecked,  and  7 were  cut  through 
by  the  ice. 

There  are  not  sufficient  data  whereby  to  form  a 
guess  even  at  the  probable  loss  arising  from  these 
accidents. 

Lighting  the  Capitol. — A mast  80  feet  high  has 
been  elevated  above  the  dome  of  the  capitol  by  Mr. 
Crutchetl,  according  to  a contract  with  congress  lor 
lighting  the  public  square.  The  Union  says: 

Mr.  C.  has  furnished  us  with  a description  of  the 
plan  and  object  he  had  in  view. 

He  has  many  reasons  (he  says)  for  putting  it  at 
the  elevation  intended.  Some  are  as  follows:  Hav- 
ing greater  command  over  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
with  which  the  grounds  are  filled,  thereby  making 
less  shadow;  and  if  there  shall  be  any  rays  to  spare. 


the  benighted  city  can  share  more  of  its  advantages 
than  if  lower  down.  It  will  also  serve  as  a beacon 
at  considerable  distance;  and  r.o  doubt  in  a dark 
winter  night  be  appreciated  far  and  wide.  Another 
important  object  is,  it  will  be  a prominent  point  for 
the  operators  of  the  coast  survey,  in  their  triangu- 
lar measurements — in  fact,  (he  thinks)  perhaps  the 
very  best  in  this  part  of  Ihe  states.  It  has  also  been 
considered  by  professional  men  who  have  been  call- 
ed in  to  examine  it,  as  a great  improvement  to  the 
capitol,  being  symmetrical  therewith,  and  will  add 
to  its  finish  as  well  as  use;  and  all  who  have  it  their 
business,  report  the  fixing  thereof  to  be  not  only 
safe,  but  adding  materially  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
dome,  by  the  disposition  of  the  iron  braces,  by  means 
of  which  all  essential  parts  thereof  are  made  firm  and 
screwed  together  by  five  sets  of  braces, six  pieces  in 
each  set. 

As  to  obstructing  light — so  far  from  it,  means  will 
be  adopted  to  increase  it,  by  lighting  the  heretofore 
dark  centre,  and  disposing  glass  to  throw  down  a ho- 
rizontal light.  All  who  have  seen  the  solar  gas,  ad- 
mit its  beauty  and  superiority;  and  what  can  be  seen 
of  the  arrangements  for  lighting  ihe  capitol,  every- 
thing is  done  in  the  best  manner,  deserv  ing  its  place. 
The  mast  is  a beautiful  slick  ol  white  pine  from 
Pennsylvania,  originally  upwards  of  100  feet  to  the 
limbs,  now  reduced  to  92  feet  4 inches  without  a 
flaw,  having  three  twists  in  its  length,  being  about 
one  and  a half  ton  weight,  and  will  be  painted  white. 
The  braces  spring  from  the  massive  stone  work  of 
the  rotundo  between  the  domes,  and  passes  through 
the  wood  curb  of  the  cupola,  where  it  receives  other 
sets  of  braces  and  screws  them  together  to  the  stone 
work,  so  that  the  base  of  the  cone,  formed,  by  the 
mast  and  its  stays,  is  upwards  of  100  feet;  all  the 
braces  outside  to  be  sky  blue.  The  lantern — the  iron 
work  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  the  copper  work  by 
Mr.  Naylor — is  a handsome  affair,  and  will  be  cov- 
ered with  gilt  and  when  up  with  its  glass  ceiling  and 
filled  with  plate  glass,  we  think  it  will  be  a good 
finish  to  Ihe  heretofore  blank  and  empty  gallery  of 
the  dome.  The  arrangement  will  make  the  best  con- 
ductor of  electric  fluid,  being  connected  with  the 
main  gass  tubes  from  the  top  to  the  water  reservoir 
at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace. 

The  fixtures  will  be  completed  in  a few  days,  and 
the  gas  may  be  expected  to  pour  its  flood  of  light 
upon  the  public  square  and  the  avenue.  We  must 
wait  quietly  the  result  of  the  experiment.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Crutchetl  bespeaks  the  patience  and 
liberality  of  the  public. 


CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 


mr.  Webster’s  letter. 

Marshfield,  June  26,  1647. 

Gentlemen — I had  the  honor  to  receive,  some 
weeks  ago,  an  invitation  signed  by  you,  as  a com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  to  attend  a “North  Wes- 
tern Harbor  and  River  Convention,”  to  be  assembled 
at  Chicago  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  without  re- 
gard to  distinction  of  party.  If  circumstances  had 
allowed  me  to  fulfil  my  purpose  of  being  in  the 
Western  country,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I should 
have  complied  with  tkat  invitation.  But  events  oc- 
curred to  defeat  that  purpose. 

Understanding  that  I should  not  be  able  to  be 
present,  several  gentlemen,  elected  to  the  conven- 
tion, have  expressed  a wish,  that  I should,  neverthe- 
less, communicate  my  sentiments  upon  the  important 
objects  which  have  called  them  together.  A will- 
ingness to  comply  with  that,  wish, as  well  as  a desire 
to  treat  with  just  respect  the  invitation  received 
from  you,  induces  me  to  address  you  this  letter. 

The  improvement  of  North  Western  Rivers  and 
Harbors  has  become  an  interesting  subject,  not  only 
from  the  augmented  business  and  population  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  but  also  from  recent  legislative 
and  political  occurrences.  1 do  not  understand, 
howeve,  that  the  North  Western  Harbor  and  River 
improvements  are  to  be  the  exclusive  objects  of 
that  description,  which  shall  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Convention.  1 lake  it  for  granted,  that  those 
who  propose  the  Convention  regard  such  improve- 
ments, ail  over  the  Union,  as  standing  on  the  same 
ground  of  Constitutional  authority,  and  the  same 
principles  of  public  policy.  Although  the  necessity 
for  making  and  improving  harbors, and  for  the  clear- 
ing out  of  rivers,  may  be  felt  to  be  most  pressing, 
at  the  present  moment,  on  the  Norlh  Western  fron- 
tiers, and  the  greatest  disappointment  felt,  in  that 
quarter,  at  the  recent  and  repeated  failures  of  mea- 
sures adopted  by  both  houses  of  congress  to  provide 
for  such  necessity,  yet  it  hardly  needs  be  remarked 
that  lh"e  West  and  the  Southwest,  and  the  South, 
the  North,  arid  the  East,  are  all  deeply  interested 
in  the  fate  of  such  measures.  The  question  is  ge- 
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neral,  not  local.  It  affects  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  every  State  in  the  Union.  Any  proceedings, 
therefore,  of  a Convention,  or  other  public  bodies, 
called  to  deliberate  on  such  subjects,  and  to  express 
opinions,  either  on  points  of  constitutional  law,  ot 
public  policy,  must  to  meet  my  concurrence,  be  as 
broad  and  comprehensive  as  the  questions  themselvee. 
They  must  he  such  as  are  fit  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Government,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  and 
the  equal  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  its 
parts.  And  I have  entire  confidence,  that  no  more 
limited  or  restricted  construction  of  the  constitu 
tional  power,  and  no  narrower  or  more  local  view 
of  public  policy  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Con- 
vention now  about  to  assemble. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  communicate  to 
the  Convention  my  opinions,  upon  the  subjects  which 
are  to  engage  its  attention.  1 have  only  to  refer  to 
my  public  conduct,  to  the  measures  which  I have 
supported,  and  to  my  public  speeches  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Full  extracts 
from  these  speeches,  1 shall  now  proceed  to  trans- 
cribe. Although  this  may  not  be  the  most  interesting 
or  attractive  mode  of  presenting  my  opinions  to  the 
Convention,  it  will,  ot  least,  be  attended  with  one 
advantage.  It  will  show  that  my  opinions,  whatever 
they  are,  are  not  of  recent  adoption.  They  have 
not  been  recently  espoused  by  me,  in  consequence 
of  any  new  degree  of  favor  or  popularity  attaching 
to  the  cause  of  internal  improvement.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  been  steadily  maintained  for  a long 
course  of  years,  not  only  against  able  and  ingenious 
argument,  on  the  opposite  side,  but  also  against  the 
most  powerful  parly  influences,  and  the  most  vehe- 
ment denunciations  of  their  alleged  tendencies  to- 
wards consolidation. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  in  June,  1828, 
it  pleased  trie  citizens  of  Boston  to  give  me  a public 
dinner.  On  that  occasion  1 made  a speech  contain- 
ing the  extracts  which  I now  transcribe  from  a 
printed  volume, 

“Anolhersubject,  now  becoming  exceedingly  inte- 
resting, was,  in  various  forms,  presented  to  Con 
gress,  at  the  last  session;  and  in  regard  to  which,  1 
believe  there  is  substantially  a general  union  of  opi- 
nion among  the  members  from  this  commonwealth. 
I mean  what  is  commonly  called  internal  improve- 
ments. '1  he  great  and  growing  importance  of  this 
subject  may,  I hope,  justify  a few  remarks,  relative 
to  it,  on  the  present  occasion.  It  was  evident  to  all 
persons  of  much  observation,  at  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  that  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  United 
States  had  become  essentially  changed,  in  regard  to 
sundry  great  interests  of  the  country.  Almost  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Government,  down  near  to  the 
beginning  of  that  war,  the  U.  States  had  occupied  a 
position  of  singular  and  extraordinary  advantage. 
They  had  been  at  peace,  while  the  powers  of  Europe 
had  been  at  war.  The  harvest  of  neutrality  had 
been  to  them  rich  and  ample;  and  they  had  reaped 
it  with  skill  and  diligence.  Their  agriculture  and 
commerce  had  bolb  felt  sensibly  the  benefit  arising 
from  the  existing  state  of  the  world.  Bread  was 
raised  by  our  farmers,  for  those  whose  hands  were 
otherwise  employed  than  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
field;  and  the  seas  were  navigated  by  our  sailors,  for 
account  of  such  as,  being  belligerents,  could  not 
safely  navigate  them  for  themselves.  These  oppor- 
tunities for  useful  employment  were  all  seized  and 
enjoyed  by  the  enterprise  of  the  country;  and  a high 
degree  ol  prosperity  was  the  natural  result.  But 
with  general  peace  a new  stale  of  things  arose  The 
European  Stales  at  once  turned  their  attention  to  the 
pursuits  pioper  for  their  situation,  and  soughtto  ex- 
tend their  on  n agricultural,  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests,  it  was  evideut,  that,  thencefor- 
ward, instead  of  enjoy  ing  the  advantages,  peculiar  to 
neutrality,  m limes  of  war,  a general  competition 
would  spring  up,  and  nothing  wa3  to  be  expected 
without  a struggle.  Other  nations  would  now  raise 
their  own  bread,  and  as  far  as  possible  transport 
their  own  commodities;  and  the  exporl  trade,  and  the 
carrying  trade  of  this  country,  were,  therefore,  cer 
tain  to  receive  new  and  powtrlul  competition,  if  not 
sudden  and  violent  checks.  It  seemed  reasonable, 
therefore,  in  this  stale  of  things,  to  turn  our  thoughts 
inward,  to  explore  the  hitherto  unexplored  resources 
of  our  own  country,  to  find  out  if  you  could,  new 
diversifications  of  industry,  new  subjects  for  the 
application  of  labor  at  home.  It  was  tit  to  consider 
how  far  home  productions  could  properly  be  made 
to  lurnish  activity  to  huine  supply;  and  since  the 
country  stretched  over  so  many  parallels  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  abounding,  of  course,  in  the  natural 
productions  proper  to  each,  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  inquire  what  means  existed  of  estab 
lishing  free  and  cheap  intercourse  between  those 
parts,  thereby  bringing  the  raw  material,  abounding 
in  one,  under  the  action  of  the  productive  labor 
which  was  found  in  another.  Roads  and  canab, 


therefore,  were  seen  to  he  of  the  first  consequeace. 
And  then  the  interesting  question  arose,  how  far  was 
it  constitutionally  lawful,  and  how  far  expedient,  for 
the  General  Government  to  give  aid  and  succor  to 
the  business  of  making  roads  and  canals,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  individual  enterprise,  or  State  undertak- 
ings. I am  among  those  who  held  the  opinion  that 
if  any  object  ol  that  kind  be  of  general  or  national 
importance,  it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of 
the  Government,  though  I admit  it  to  be  a power 
which  should  be  exercised  with  great  care  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce,  both 
internal  and  external,  and  whatever  might  have 
been  thought  to  be  the  literal  interpretation  of  these 
terms,  we  know  the  construction  to  have  been,  from 
the  very  first  assembling  of  congress,  and  by  the 
very  men  who  framed  the  constitution,  that  the  re- 
gulation of  commerce  comprehended  such  measures 
as  were  necessary  fur  its  support,  its  improvements, 
its  advancement,  and  justified  such  expenditures  as 
Piers,  Beacons  and  Lighthouses,  and  the  clearing 
out  of  harbors  required.  Instances  of  this  sort,  in 
the  application  ot  the  general  revenue,  have  been 
frequent,  from  the  commencement  of  the  government. 
As  the  same  power  precisely  exists  in  relation  to 
internal  as  to  external  trade,  it  was  not  easy  to  see 
why  like  expenditures  could  not  be  justified,  when 
made  on  internal  objects.  The  vast  regions  of  the 
west  are  penetrated  by  rivers,  to  which  those  of 
Europe  are  but  rills  and  brooks.  Bui  the  navigation 
of  these  noble  streams,  washing  as  they  do,  the  mar- 
gin of  one  third  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  was  ob- 
structed by  obstacles,  capable  of  being  removed,  and 
yet  not  likeiy  to  be  removed  but  by  the  power  of  the 
General  Government.  Was  this  a justifiable  object 
of  expenditure  from  the  national  treasury?  Without 
hesitation,  I have  thought  it  was.  A vast  chain  of 
lakes,  if  it  be  not  more  proper  to  call  them  a suc- 
cession of  inland  seas,  stretched  into  the  interior  of 
this  northern  part  of  the  continent,  as  if  kindly  placed 
there  by  Providence  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
land,  and  afford  the  easier  and  readier  intercourse  ol 
water  conveyance.  Bui  these  vast  lakes  required, 
also,  harbors  and  lights,  and  breakwaters.  And 
were  these  objects  of  national  legislation?  To  me, 
ceitainly,  they  have  appeared  to  be  such,  as  clearly 
as  if  they  were  ou  the  Atlantic  border.  In  most  of  the 
new  States  of  the  West,  the  U.  States  are  yet  pro- 
prietors of  vast  bodies  ol  land.  Through  some  of  these' 
States,  and  sometimes  through  the  same  public  lands, 
the  local  authorities  have  piepared  to  carry  expen- 
sive canals,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  couDliy. — 
Some  of  these  undertakings  have  been  attended  with 
great  expense,  anil  have  subjected  the  states,  whose 
enterprising  spirit  has  begun  and  carried  them  on,  to 
large  debts  and  heavy  taxation.  The  lands  of  the 
United  Slates,  being  exempt  from  all  taxation,  of 
course  bear  no  part  ot  this  burden.  Looking  to  the 
United  States,  therefore,  as  a landed  proprietor,  es- 
sentially benefitted  by  these  improvements,  1 have 
felt  no  difficulty  in  voting  for  the  appropriation  of 
parts  of  these  lands  as  a reasonable  contribution  by 
the  United  Slates  to  these  general  objects.  Most  of 
the  subjects  to  which  1 have  referreu,  are  much  less 
local  in  their  influence  and  importance  than  they 
might  seem.  Thu  Breakwater  in  the  Delaware, 
useful  to  Philadelphia,  is  useful  also  to  all  the  ship 
owners  in  the  United  Stales,  and  indeed,  to  all  in- 
terested in  commerce,  especially,  that  great  branch 
the  coastw  ise  commerce.  If  the  mouths  ol  the 
southern  rivers  be  deepened  and  improved,  the  neigh- 
boring cities  are  benefited,  but  so  also  are  the  ships 
which  visit  them:  and  if  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  be 
rendered  more  safe  for  navigation,  the  great  markets 
for  consumption  along  their  shores  are  the  more 
readily  and  cheaply  approached  by  the  products  of 
the  factories  and  the  fishtiies  ol  New  England.  It 
is  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  tiiat  the  present  Go- 
vernment cannot  be  maintained  but  by  administering 
it  on  principles  as  wide  and  broad  as  the  country 
over  which  it  extends.  1 mean,  of  course,  no  ex- 
tension ol  the  powers  which  it  confers;  but  i speak 
of  the  spirit  with  which  those  powers  should  be 
exercised.  Jf  there  be  any  doubts  whether  so  many 
republics,  covering  so  great  a portion  of  the  globe, 
can  be  long  held  together  under  this  constitution, 
there  is  no  dount,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  so  holding  them  together  by  any  narrow,  con- 
tracted, local  or  selfish  system  of  legislation.  To 
render  ihe  constitution  perpetual,  (which  God  grant 
it  may  be),  it  is  necessary  that  us  benefits  should  be 
practically  leil,  by  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  all 
interests  ol  the  country.  The  East  and  the  West, 
the  North  and  the  south,  must  all  see  their  own 
welfare  protected  and  advanced  by  it.  While  the 
Eastern  frontier  is  protected  by  tortilications,  its 
harbors  improved,  and  its  commerce  defended  by  a 
naval  force,  it  is  right  and  just  that  the  region  be- 
yond the  Alleghany  should  receive  fair  consideration 


and  equal  altention,  in  any  objects  of  public  im- 
provement, interesting  to  itself,  and  within  the  pro- 
per power  of  the  G ivernmsnt.  These,  sir,  are  in 
brief,  the  general  views  br"  which  I have  been  go- 
verned, on  questions  of  this  kind;  and  they  are  such 
as  this  meetini  does  not  disapprove.” 

Gentlemen,  five  years  after  the  expression  of  these 
opinions,  that  is  to  say,  in  July,  1833,  I had  occasion 
to  repeat  them  in  substance,  in  an  address  to  the 
citizens  of  Pittsburg.  Extracts  from  that  address, 
taken  from  a printed  volume,  I take  the  liberty  to 
insert: 

“Gentlemen:  your  worthy  mayor  has  alluded  to  the 
subjects  of  internal  improvement.  Having  no  doubt 
of  the  power  of  the  General  Government  over  va- 
rious objects,  comprised  in  that  denomination,  I 
confess  that  I have  felt  great  pleasure  in  forwarding 
them,  to  (he  extent  of  my  ability,  by  means  of  rea- 
sonable government  aid.  It  has  seemed  s range  to 
me,  that,  in  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  and 
human  virlue,  (for  I nave  no  doubt  that  both  arc 
making  progress),  the  objects  of  Government  should 
so  long  have  been  principally  confined  to  external 
affairs,  and  to  the  enactment  of  the  general  laws, 
without  considering  how  much  may  be  done  by  the 
government,  which  cannot  be  done  without,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  There 
are  many  objects  of  great  value  to  man,,  which  can- 
only  be  attained,  if  attained  at  all,  by  association. — 
For  many  of  th<  m,  Government  seems  tbe  most 
natural  and  most  efficient  association.  Voluntary 
association  has  done  much,  but  it  cannot  do  it  at  all. 
To  the  great  honor  and  advantage  of  our  own  State, 
she  has  been  forward  in  applying  ttie  agency  of 
Government  to  great  objects  of  internal  utility. — . 
But  even  states  cannot  do  every  thing.  There  arc 
so. ne  things  which  belong  to  all  the  States;  and  if 
done  at  all,  must  be  done  by  all  the  states.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war,  ii  appeared  to  me  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  Government  to  turn  its 
attention  inward;  to  survey  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  the  vast  west. rn  country; 
to  take  a comprehensive  view  of  the  whole;  and  to 
adopt  a liberal  system  of  internal  improvements. — 
There  are  objects  not  naturally  within  the  sphere  of 
any  one  Slate,  which  yet  seemed  of  great  import- 
ance, as  calculated  to  unite  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  open  a belter  and  shorter  way  between 
the  producer  and  consumer,  to  be  also  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  Government  itself,  in  any  exigency.  It 
is  true,  gentlemen,  that  the  local  theatre  for  such 
improvement  is  not  mainly  in  the  East.  The  East 
is  old,  pretty  fully  peopled  and  small.  The  West  is 
new,  vast  and  thinly  peopled.  Our  rivers  can  be 
measured — yours  cannot.  We  are  bounded — you  are 
boundless.  The  West  was,  therefore,  most  deeply 
interestid  in  this  system,  though,  certainly,  not 
alone  interested  even  in  such  vvoiki  as  had  a Wes- 
tern locality.  To  clear  her  rivers,  was  to  clear  them 
for  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country;  to  construct 
harbors,  and  clear  entrances  to  existing  harbors, 
whether  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  on  the  Lakes,  was 
for  the  advantage  of  that  whole  commerce.  And  if 
this  were  not  so,  he  is  but  a poor  public  man,  whose 
patriotism  is  governed  by  the  cardinal  points;  who 
is  for  or  against  a proposed  measure,  according  to 
its  indication  by  compass,  or  as  it  may  happen  to 
tend  farther  from,  or  came  nearer  to,  his  own  im- 
mediate connexions.  And  look  at  the  West — look 
at  those  rivers — look  at  t he  Lakes — look  especially 
at  Lake  Erie,  and  see  what  a moderate  expenditure 
has  done,  for  the  safety  of  human  life,  and  ihe  pre- 
servation of  properly,  in  the  navigation  of  the  Like, 
and  done,  let  me  add,  in  the  face  of  a fixed  ardent 
opposition.” 

Gentlemen,  I pass  over  what  1 have  said  on  other 
occasions,  in  support  of  measures  for  harbor  and 
river  improvements,  and  in  defence  of  the  grounds 
of  right  and  policy,  on  which  I suppose  such  measures 
to  rest;  and  1 come  to  recent  ami  most  interesting 
occurences. 

Ii  is  well  known,  genllemen,  that  a bill  for  the 
impruvemerit  of  harbors,  and  the  navigation  of  riv- 
ers, passed  both  houses  in  July,  1846  This  bill  was 
disapproved  by  the  president,  and  Ins  veto  message, 
as  it  is  called,  was  sent  to  congress  on  the  third  day 
of  August.  J 

This  message,  the  first  of  its  kind  transmitted  to 
congress  by  the  present  President  of  the  United 
Stales,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up 
not  only  with  care,  but  also  upon  consultation  with 
his  usual  advisers,  the  heads  of  departments,  whose 
concurrence  and  support  it  no  doubt  received;  at 
least  it  is  not  known  that  any  dissent  was  expressed 
in  the  cabinet,  or  by  any  of  its  members;  and  its  doc- 
trines were  supported  by  a majority  of  the  presi- 
dent’s Iriends  in  the  house  ol  representatives,  when 
the  bill  was  again  put  to  the  vote  there,  accordin' 
to  the  forms  of  toe  constitution.  It  was  lost,  oT 
course,  by  the  want  of  concurrence  of  the  votes  of 
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two  thirds  ol  the  members.  This  veto  message,  as 
it  is  the  most  recent,  may  also  be  regarded  as  the 
most  authentic  exposition  of  the  principles  and  opi- 
nions of  those  leading  politicians  who  are  opposed  to 
grants  of  money  for  improving  harbors  and  rivers, 
and  for  works  of  similar  character.  The  message  is 
in  every  body’s  hands,  and  has,  of  course,  been  uni 
versally  read.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  com- 
ment on  it,  except  so  far  as  to  show  in  what  light 
its  doctrines  and  its  character  struck  me,  and  how 
widely  it  differed  from  my  own  opinions.  Three  or 
four  months  after  the  defeat  of  the  harbor  bill  by 
the  veto  message,  on  the  21  day  of  December,  1846, 
1 made  a speech  to  a meeting  of  merchants  and  other 
citizens  ol  Philadelphia.  On  that  occasion,  so  in 
teresting  a matter  as  the  loss  of  this  bill,  could  not 
but  attract  attention.  From  my  printed  speech, 
delivered  before  that  assemblage,  I transcribe  the 
following  extracts: 

“Let  us  contemplate,  for  a moment,  the  Mississippi. 
This  noble  and  extraordinary  stream,  with  seven 
or  eight  millions  of  people  on  its  banks,  and  on  the 
waters  falling  into  it,  absolutely  calls  for  harbors, 
for  clearing  out  rivers,  for  the  removal  of  snags  and 
other  obstacles  to  safe  navigation.  Who  is  to  do 
this?  Will  any  one  of  the  Slates  do  it?  Can  all  the 
States  do  it?  Is  it  the  duty  appropriate  of  any  State 
or  any  number  of  States?  No,  no — we  know  it  is 
not.  We  know  that  unless  this  Government  be  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  of  men  who  feel  that  it  is  their  con- 
stitutional authority  and  duty  to  make  these  improve- 
ments, they  never  will  be  made,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  w ill  roll  over  snags,  and  snags,  and 
snags,  for  a century  to  come.  These  improvements 
must  come  from  the  Government  of  the  U.  States, 
or  in  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  come  at  all; 
and  1 soy  that  every  steamboat  that  is  lost  by  one  ol 
these  snags — every  life  that  is  sacrificed,  goes  to 
make  up  a gieal  account  against  this  Government. 
Why,  what  a world  is  there!  Wtiat  rivers,  arid  what 
edits  on  their  bank  I Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  Louisville,  Natchez,  and  others  that  spring  up 
while  we  are  talking  ol  them,  or,  indeed,  before  we 
begin  to  speak  of  them,  commercial  marts,  great 
places  lor  exchange  of  commodities  along  these 
rivers,  which  are  so  many  inland  seas  as  it  were!— 
Arid  w hat!  the  General  Government  lias  no  authority 
over  them — no  power  of  improvement?  Why,  that 
will  be  thought  the  most  incredible  thing,  hereafter, 
that  ever  was  heard  of.  It  will  not  be  believed,  that 
it  ever  bad  entered  into  the  head  of  any  administra- 
tion, that  these  were  not  objects  deserving  the  care 
ana  attention  of  the  Government.  1 think,  therefore, 
that  the  Harbor  Bill  negatived  by  the  President, 
raises  a vital  question.  Tnis  question  was  put  to 
Congress,  it  tia3  been  put  since,  it  was  put  at  the 
polls.  I put  it,  now,  to  be  the  question,  whether  ihese 
internal  improvements  of  the  waters  ol  the  Lakes 
and  rivers,  shall  be  made  or  shall  not  be  made;  and 
those  who  say  they  shall  not  be  made,  are  right  to 
adhere  to  Mr.  Polk;  and  those  who  say  they  shall  be 
made,  and  they  will  have  them  made,  why  then, 
they  have  the  work  in  their  own  hands,  and  if  they 
be  a majority  ol  the  people,  will  do  it.  1 do  not 
know  lli a t we,  ot  the  east  and  north,  have  any  espe- 
cial interest  m this;  but  1 tell  you  that  we  of  the  e ,sl 
Hunk  that  we  have  an  especial  interest  in  it.  I have 
thought  so  at  least,  ever  since  1 have  been  in  Con- 
gress, and  1 believe  all  my  associates  Irum  Massa- 
chusetts have  also  thought  so.  We  think  we  have 
an  interest,  an  especial  interest,  in  manifesting  a 
spirit  of  liberality  in  regard  to  all  expenses  for  im- 
provements ol  those  parts  of  the  country  watered  by 
i tie  Mississippi  and  Hie  lakes.  We  Inink  it  belongs, 
botli  to  our  interest  and  reputation,  to  sustain  im- 
provements on  Ltie  western  waters.” 

Now,  let  ns  not  be  carried  away  by  a vague  no- 
tion that  the  constitution  ol  the  United  Stales  has 
no  power  to  make  internal  improvements,  and  there 
lore  does  not  authorize  expe,  uuures  on  a harbor. — 
We  are  speaking  of  things  nut  by  any  general  name, 
t ot  by  classification,  or  classes,  we  are  speaking  ol 
things  by  phrases  descriptive  of  the  things  them- 
selves. We  call  a harbor,  a harbor,  ll  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  says  that  it  is  a matter  ol 
internal  improvement,  why  then,  J say  that  the  name 
cannot  alter  the  thing,  the  thing  is  a harbor.  And 
does  not  every  one  ol  these  harbors  touch  navigable 
waters?  is  not  every  one  ol  them  on  the  shore  ol 
ihe  sea,  bay,  gull,  or  navigable  rivet?  And  are  nut 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  gull,  and 
bays  and  rivers,  are  they  not  all  for  commercial 
purposes,  out  ol  ihe  jui  lsdicliuii  ol  the  slates,  and  in 
the  lunsuieliun  ol  me  United  States?  How  can  it 
be  ‘aid  that  these  are  within  the  particular  jurisdic- 
tion ol  the  stales?  Whenever  the  money  is  so  ex- 
pended, it  is  expended  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  lor  the  purposes  conceded  to  it 
by  the  constitution;  that  is  to  say,  the  regulation  and 
protection  of  commerce.  But  now  let  us  go  to  the 


origin  of  this  power.  Let  us  appeal  from  the  opin- 
ions of  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  the 
written  text  of  the  constitution,  and  let  us  see  what 
that  is.  It  says,  that  “ Congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  stales,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes .”  The  whole 
force  is  concentrated  in  that  word,  “regulate.” — 
Well,  Mr.  Polk  himself  admits  that  the  word  regu- 
late, as  applied  to  facilities  for  foreign  trade,  does 
not  extend  to  the  making  of  beacons,  piers,  and  light 
houses;  but  his  whole  message  attempts  to  run  a dis- 
tinction between  foreign  trade,  and  trade  between 
the  states. 

But  the  power  over  each  is  given  in  the  same 
clause  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the  very  same 
words,  and  is  exactly  of  equal  length  and  breadth 
with  the  other.  If  one  is  denied,  both  are  denied — 
if  one  is  conceded,  both  must  be  conceded.  It  is 
impossible  to  separate  them  by  any  argument  or  lo 
gieal  process,  worthy  of  a statesman’s  mind.  It  is 
wholly  arbitrary,  I say,  without  the  least  foundation, 
to  say  that  congress  may  make  provision  for  a harbor 
accomodation  for  foreign  commerce,  and  not  for  do- 
mestic trade.  Is  the  latter  not  as  important  as  the 
former?  Is  not  the  breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  bay,  as  important  fur  the  trade  of  Phila- 
delphia with  New  Orleans,  as  with  Liverpool?  and 
so  everywhere  else?  Is  not  our  coasting  trade  one 
of  the  largest  branches  of  our  maritime  interest,  and 
can  we  yet  do  nothing  for  that?  It  is  strange  that 
any  man  should  entertain  ihe  idea  that  such  a d is  - 
t notion  could  be  drawn.  I tiave  before  me  a long 
list  of  acts  of  congress,  of  a good  deal  of  importance, 
as  1 think,  tending  to  show  that  the  president  is  mis- 
taken when  he  speaks  of  the  acquiescence  and  ap- 
probation of  the  people,  in  opinions  adverse  to  the 
harbor  improvements.  The  opinion,  both  of  congress 
and  the  people,  seem  quite  the  other  way. 

Gentlemen,  1 now  propose  to  quit  this  question. — 
In  the  free  discussions  that  have  taken  place  on  it, 
in  and  out  of  congress,  the  argument  is  exhausted. 
The  question  is,  whether  we  are  convinced,  and 
whether  we  are  to  stand  up  to  our  convictions.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  great  west,  so  important  a 
part  of  lire  country,  bearing  its  share  of  all  the  com- 
mon burdens,  is  to  be  slruck  out  of  all  participation 
in  the  benefits  which  are  bestowed  upon  other  por- 
tions of  the  Union?  1 think  not.  The  question  is 
put  already.  I expect  lo  hear  an  answer  to  it  from 
the  north,  the  northwest,  and  the  south.  But,  then, 
1 do  not  rely  upon  conventions  at  Memphis,  or  St. 
Louis;  1 do  not  rely  on  resolutions.  I rely  on  the 
disposition  of  the  people  to  understand  what  their 
constitutional  rights  are,  and  then  to  take  care  that 
those  constitutional  rights  shall  be  fairly  and  fully 
protected,  by  being  entrusted  to  proper  hands.  But, 
before  I leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  I must  say  a 
word  upon  an  important  report  made  to  the  senate, 
at  the  last  session,  by  a committee  to  whom  the  re- 
solutions passed  by  the  Memphis  convention,  were 
referred.  A distinguished  senatot  from  South  Ca- 
rolina (Mr.  Calhoun)  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  framed  that  elaborate  report.  So  far  as  he 
admits  anything  done  by  congress  to  have  been 
rightfully  done,  and  admits  any  degree  of  authority 
in  congress  to  do  what  has  not  yet  been  done,  1 con- 
cur with  him.  The  rest  I reject;  for  I do  not  think 
the  distinctions  taken  by  mat  eminent  man  are 
sound.  1 regret  that  it  is  my  misfortune  to  differ 
with  him.  The  report  proposes,  1 may  state  in  brief, 
that  where  a river  divides  two  stales,  or  only  two 
states  are  concerned,  mese  two  states  must  make  the 
necessary  improvements  themselves.  1 do  not  agree 
with  that:  1 do  not  suppose  that  it  is  any  matter  ol 
consequence  w hether  ltie  necessary  improvements 
are  connected  with  two  slates,  or  lour,  or  only  one. 
It  is  not  a question  of  location — it  is  a question  of 
importance.  Look,  for  instance,  at  that  portion  of 
the  Noith  river  which  runs  between  two  shores, 
boih  of  which  belong  to  New  York.  There,  I sup- 
pose, the  power  of  congress  over  Governor  Marey’s 
overslaugh  farm,  as  it  is  called,  is  as  perfect  as  it  is 
to  make  a similar  improvement,  farther  down,  where 
the  river  divides  the  states  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  The  distinction  attempted,  as  it  strikes  me, 
is  a distinction  without  a difference.  Well,  having 
thus  alluded  in  the  most  respectful  manner  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  ol  the  senate,  and  not  hav- 
ing lime  lo  discuss  its  propositions  at  any  considera- 
ble length,  1 will  now,  by  way  of  conclusion,  give 
you  my  opinion  on  all  this  question  ol  the  power  ol 
making  harbors.  In  my  opinion,  congress  has  the 
power  to  make  harbors  on  tne  rivers  and  lakes,  to 
the  full  extent  to  which  it  has  ever  proposed  to  ex- 
ercise such  power. 

That  whether  these  proposed  harbors  be  judged 
useful  for  foreign  commerce,  or  only  for  commerce 
among  the  stales  themselves,  the  principle  is  the 
same,  and  the  constitutional  power  given  in  the  same 
clause,  and  to  the  same  words. 


That  congress  has  power  to  clear  out  obstructions 
from  all  rivers  suited  to  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  to  improve  their  navigation 
and  utility  by  appropriations  from  the  treasury  of 
the  United  Slates. 

That,  whether  a river  divide  two  states,  or  more 
than  two,  or  is  wholly  confined  to  one  state,  is  im- 
material, provided  its  importance  to  commerce  for- 
eign or  domestic,  be  admitted.  For  example,  the 
North  river  is  a navigable  tide  water  river,  for  many 
miles,  while  running  entirely  within  the  territory  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  Yet,  I suppose  the  remov- 
ing of  obstructions  in  this  part  of  the  river,  is  as 
fully  within  the  power  of  congress  as  the  removing 
of  obstructions  in  the  other  parts  of  the  river  where 
it  divides  New  York  from  New  Jersey,  I think  it 
wholly  immaterial,  whether  a proposed  improve- 
ment in  a river  for  commercial  purposes,  be  above 
or  below  an  actually  existing  port  of  entry.  If  in- 
stead of  clearing  out  the  rocks,  and  in  that  manner 
improving  the  channel  of  a river,  it  is  found  better 
to  make  a canal  around  fails  that  are  in  it,  I have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  power  of  congress  to  con- 
struct such  a canal.  I think,  for  instance,  that  con- 
gress has  power  to  purchase  the  Louisville  canal, 
around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio;  and  that  it  ought  to  ex- 
ercise that  power  now,  if  the  work  can  be  purchased 
for  a reasonable  price;  and  that  the  canal  should 
then  be  free  to  all  who  have  occasion  lo  use  if,  re- 
serving such  tolls,  only,  as  should  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  works  in  repair.  It  seems  to  roe  these  pro- 
positions all  flow  from  the  nature  of  our  government, 
and  its  equal  power  over  trade  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  slates;  end  from  the  fact  resulting 
from  the  powers,  that  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  a unit.  I tiave  no  conception  of  any  such 
thing  as  seems  to  be  thought  possible  by  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  senate,  that  is,  an  external 
commerce  existing  between  the  tw  o States,  carried 
on  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  their  own,  whether 
such  laws  and  regulations  were  adopted  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  congress.  I do  not  under- 
stand iiow  there  can  be  a Pennsylvania  vessel,  built, 
manned,  and  equipped  under  Pennsylvania  laws, 
trading  as  such  Pennsylvania  vessel  with  New  York 
or  Maryland,  or  having  any  rights  or  privileges  not 
conferred  by  acts  of  congress;  and  consequently  that 
the  idea  is  unfounded  which  supposes  that  when  only 
two  states  are  interested  in  the  navigation  of  a river, 
or  its  waters  touch  only  the  shores  of  two  states,  the 
improvement  of  such  river  is  excluded  from  the 
power  of  congress,  and  must  be  left  to  the  care  of 
the  two  slates  themselves,  under  an  agreement, 
which  they  may  enter  into,  with  the  consent  of  con- 
gress, for  that  purpose. 

In  my  opinion,  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
which  forbids  a state  from  entering  into  an  alliance, 
compactor  agreement  with  another  state,  without 
consent  of  congress,  can  draw  after  it  no  such  con- 
clusion as  that,  with  the  consent  of  congress,  two 
states  ought  to  be  bound  lo  improve  the  navigation 
of  a river  which  separates  their  territory;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  power  of  congress  to  make  such  im- 
provements, is  taken  away.  A river  flowing  between 
two  stales,  and  tw  o slates  only,  maybe  highly  im- 
portant to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Union.  It  is 
sufficient  lo  say,  that  the  whole  argument  is  founded 
on  the  notion  that  the  constitution  prohibits  more 
than  two  stales  from  entering  into  agreements,  even 
with  tl.e  consent  of  congress.  This  is  manifestly  un- 
tenable. The  constitution  extends  as  fully  to  agree- 
ments between  three,  four,  or  five  states,  as  between 
two  only;  and  the  consent  of  congress  makes  an 
agreement  between  five  as  valid  as  between  two. — 
It,  therefore,  two  states  can  improve  rivers,  with  the 
consent  ol  congress,  so  can  five  or  more;  and,  if  it 
be  a sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  power  of  con- 
gress to  improve  a river  in  a particular  case,  that 
two  slates  can,  themselves,  do  it,  having  first  obtain- 
ed the  assent  of  congress,  it  is  an  equally  valid  rea- 
son in  the  case  where  five  or  ten  stales  are  concern- 
ed. They,  too,  may  do  the  same  thing,  with  the 
consent  of  congress.  The  distinction,  therefore,  be- 
tween what  may  be  done  by  congress,  where  only 
two  states  are  concerned  with  a river,  and  what  may 
be  done  in  cases  w here  more  than  two  are  so  con- 
nected, entirely  vanishes.  1 hold  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  report  of  the  committee,  on  ttiis  point, 
to  be  unsound.  I am  also  of  opinion,  that  there  is 
no  ditterence  between  the  power  to  construct  a pier, 
and  the  power  to  construct  a harbor.  I think  that  a 
single  pier,  of  itself,  affords  a degree  of  shelter  and 
protection  Irom  winds  and  seas;  that  two  parallel 
piers  make  a harbor;  and  that,  if  one  pier  may  be 
rightfully  constructed,  it  is  no  extravagant  stretch 
of  constitutional  power  to  construct  another.  In 
fine,  1 am  of  opinion  that  congress  does  constitution- 
ally  possess  the  power  of  establishing  light  houses, 
buoys,  ueaoons,  piers,  breakwaters,  and  harbors,  on 
the  ocean,  the  gull,  the  lakes,  and  the  navigable 
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rivers;  that  it  does  constitutionally  possess  the  pow- 
era  of  improving  the  great  rivers  of  the  country, 
clearing  out  their  channels  by  deepening  them  or  rr- 
moving  obstructions,  in  order  to  render  navigat ion 
upon  them  more  safe  for  life  and  property;  and  that, 
for  the  same  reason,  congress  may  construct  canals 
around  falls  in  rivers,  in  all  necessary  cases. 

All  this  authority,  in  my  opinion,  flows  from  the 
power  over  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  confer- 
red on  congress  by  the  constitution;  and,  if  auxili 
ary  considerations,  or  corroborative  argument  be  re 
quired,  they  are  found  in  two  facts,  viz:  1-t,  That 
improvements,  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  whe- 
ther on  the  ocean  or  the  gulf,  on  the  lakes  or  the 
rivers,  are  improvements  which,  from  their  nature, 
are  such  as  no  single  state,  nor  any  number  of  states 
can  make,  or  ought  to  be  called  on  to  make.  All 
idea  of  states  undertaking  such  improvements  is,  in 
my  opinion,  preposterous.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
as  all  the  revenues  derived  from  commerce  accrue 
to  the  general  government,  and  none  of  it  to  the 
states,  the  charge  of  improving  the  means  of  co  n 
mercial  intercourse,  by  such  works  as  hare  been 
mentioned,  properly  devolves  on  the  treasury  of  that 
government,  and  on  that  treasury  alone. 

I shall  not  trouble  you,  gentlemen,  with  any  far- 
ther reference  to  opinions  expressed  by  me,  on  the 
subject  of  harbor  and  river  improvements.  Every 
successive  year,  and  I may  say  every  successive 
month,  strengthens  and  confirms  these  opinions,  and 
I feel  now,  as  1 have  always  felt,  that  in  the  end  they 
must  prevail,  3nd  that  end,  I think,  approaches. — 

At  the  last  session  of  congress,  a harbor  bill,  similar 
in  principle  to  that  of  the  preceding  sessions,  passed 
both  houses  of  congress;  but  it  passed  within  the  last 
ten  days  of  the  session;  the  president  saw  fit  to  re 
lain  it,  as  he  had  the  power  of  doing,  without  ap- 
proving or  returning  it;  and  of  course  it  did  not  be- 
come a law.  1 suppose  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the 
repeated  loss  of  this  great  measure,  by  the  refusal  of 
the  executive  government  to  co-operate  in  it,  has 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  calling  of  the  con 
venlion  at  Chicago.  I wish  all  possible  success  and 
favorable  results  to  the  deliberations  of  that  conven- 
tion. It  may,  I trust  it  will,  do  much  good.  It  may 
hasten  the  triumph  of  a cause,  which  is  most  assur- 
edly destined  to  triumph.  A great  majority  of  the 
people  are  satisfied  that  the  pow  er  to  make  these 
improvements  does  exist  in  the  general  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  government  to  exercise  that  power.  The  will 
ef  the  people  is  ascertained,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  it  must  prevail.  Not  to  mention  other  cases — 

I ask  if  any  one  imagines  that  an  enlightened,  community 
will  longer  consent , that  the  shipping  and  commercial 
accommodations  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  shall  all  be  pent  up 
in  the  narrow  dimensions  of  Buffalo  creek ? or  d les  any 
one  suppose,  lhat  any  government  or  any  adminis- 
tration, can  receive  support  and  confidence,  which 
refuses  all  haibor  improvements  to  the  city  in  which 
the  convention  is  now  to  assemble?  Chicago,  a com- 
mercial place  of  recent  origin,  is  already  a large 
city.  It  is  the  seaport  of  lllmoss.  It  is  now  acces- 
sible by  vessels  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  also 
on  a great  line  of  internal  communication  from  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  to  New  Oi leans.  Shall  it  have 
no  convenient  harboi? — shall  it  be  able  to  afford  no 
safe  refuge  for  property  and  life,  from  the  storms 
which  vex  the  laki? 

You  have  been  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  call  a con- 
vention without  regard  to  the  distinctions  of  parly. 

1 am  glad  to  find  lhat  it  is  believed  that  persons  be- 
longing to  a party  which,  heretofore,  as  a parly,  has 
sin  nuously  opposed  harbor  improvements,  are  now 
ready  to  join  in  measures  for  llieir  support.  1 have 
no  doubt  lhat  this  is  true.  1 have  no  doubt,  espe- 
cially, that  among  the  younger  part  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  who  have  not  been,  in  times  past  hopelessly 
committed  on  the  subject,  a just  and  unprejudiced 
opinion  is  fast  making  its  way.  'The  truth  is,  lhat  of 
the  two  great  parlies  which  have  divided  the  coun- 
try, one  has  been  lor  internal  improvements,  and  one 
against  them;  but  in  this  latter  parly  individuals  have 
been  found,  principally,  1 believe,  from  the  western 
and  northwestern  slates,  who  have  voted  ft  r such 
improvements,  and  thereby  created  a majority  in 
their  favor  in  the  house  ol  representatives,  against 
the  general  voice  of  their  party,  and  against  the 
wishes  and  veloes  of  the  general  government.  Broad 
and  deep  as  has  been  the  division  of  parties,  yet 
these  individuals  have  felt  constrained,  by  a sense  of 
duty,  and  a clear  conviction  of  what  lire  public  good 
requires,  to  reject  the  force  of  parly  ties  and  vole 
with  their  opponents.  This  conduct  is  patrioiic  and 
honorable,  and  1 hope  will  be  imitated  by  others. — 
Indeed  1 should  rejoice  to  see  lhat  which  has  so  long 
been  a party  question,  become  a national  question, 
and  a question  which  shall  have  but  one  side  to  it. — 
1 should  rejoice  to  see  no  difference  of  opinion  on  a 
topic  of  such  vital  and  general  interest.  This,  how- 


ever, 1 may,  perhaps,  not  sec;  but  I shall  see,  1 am 
sure,  the  cause  of  internal  improvements  triumph, 
by  decided  majorities.  I shall  see  the  lake  harbors 
improved,  and  new  ones  constructed;  I shall  see  the 
noble  rivers  of  the  west  cleared  of  their  obstruc- 
tions; 1 shall  see  the  great  internal  interests  of  the 
country  protected  and  advanced,  by  a wise,  liberal, 
and  constitutional  exercise  ol  the  powers  of  the 
government. 

In  laying  this  communication  before  the  conven- 
tion.! pray  you, gentlemen,  to  tender  to  its  members 
my  personal  regards;  and  I pray  you  also,  lo  accept 
for  yourselves,  my  respect  and  good  wishes. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 

To  Messrs.  N.  B.  Judd,  E.  W.  Tracey,  Thos. 
Hovne,  W.  B.  Ogden,  S.  J.  Lowe,  G.  W.  Meeker, 
and  W.  L.  Whiling,  committee,  &c. 


ENGLISH  ELECTIONEERING. 


The  following  extract  from  an  address  of  Lord 
Palmerston  lo  the  electors  of  the  borough  of  Tiver- 
ton, on  the  occasion  of  the  last  election  lo  the  new 
parliament,  besides  being  very  amusing,  and  withal 
a very  favorable  specimen  of  English  electioneering 
speeches,  is  deserving  of  perusal  for  the  information 
which  it  affords  on  European  politics,  and  the  expo- 
sition which  it  gives  of  the  views  of  a leading  mem- 
ber of  the  British  government.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  explain  lhat  the  Mr.  Harney  who  is  repeatedly 
referred  lo  in  the  speech,  was  an  opposing  candidate, 
who  had  preceded  Lord  Palmerston  in  a long  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  had  impugned  the  whole  policy 
of  the  administration,  for  which  he  held  the  noble 
lord  responsible,  as  Ibe  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
both  under  the  present,  and  under  the  late  w hig  ad- 
ministration.  Alter  the  speeches  were  ended,  Mr. 
Harnev  withdrew  from  the  canvass,  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston and  Mr.  Heathcoat  were  declared  chosen 
without  a poll. 

My  view  of  the  duly  of  a government  is,  that  there 
are  two  objects  at  w hich  it  should  aim — those  ob- 
jects are,  truth  and  justice.  (Hear.)  The  object 
of  all  sc  lence  is  truth;  and  the  science  of  goverment 
is  an  investigation  of  truth.  In  pursuing  that  inves- 
tigation the  best  intentioned  men  are  frequently  led 
for  a moment  into  error;  but  it  is  by  comparing  their 
opinions  with  the  opinions  of  others,  by  fair  and 
impartial  inquiry,  by  a collision  of  opinions, — by 
rubbing  one  man’s  opinions  against  those  of  another, 
and  seeing  which  are  the  hardest  and  will  bear  the 
friction  best — that  men  in  or  out  of  office  can  most 
justly  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  what  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  inlerestsof  the  whole  community . 

1 think  it  is  the  duly  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
government,  when  they  have  arrived  at  the  know- 
ledge of  lhat  truth,  to  endeavor  to  carry  it  out  in  the 
laws  and  measures  they  may  propose;  for  it  is  only 
by  applying  such  truth  to  the  interests  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society  that  you  can  do  justice,  and 
therefore  truth  and  justice  are  indissolubly  united. 
A government  which  honestly  does  its  best  to  arrive 
at  truth  and  lo  act  with  justice,  is  a government 
which  deserves  the  confidence  of  the  country;  and  1 
boldly  assert  that  truth  and  justice  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  present  government;  if  we  cannot  arrive 
at  them  it  is  our  misfortune  and  not  our  fault.  I 
trust  we  shall  arrive  at  them;  and  ] can  assure  you 
lhat  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  shape 
our  measures  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end.  Three  estates  of  the  realm  were 
mighty  well  in  former  times,  but  Mr.  Harney  says 
he  belongs  to,  ami  no  doubt  is,  a distinguished  mem- 
ber of  a fourth  estate.  But  if  he  belongs  to  this 
powerful  fourth  eslale,  why  should  he  wish  to  trans- 
fer himself  to  one  of  the  less  powerful  of  the  other 
three?  If  he  is  able  lo  render  you  such  important 
services  in  his  present  capacity,  I say,  leave  him 
tiiere,  and  don’t  spoil  him  by  pulling  him  in  another 
situation.  (Laughter.) 

He  tells  you  that  the  fourth  estate  is  the  estate 
winch  ought  to  govern  the  country.  Now,  if  this 
fourth  estate  is  to  govern  the  country — if  lie  and 
others  who  are  now  distinguished  ornaments  of  this 
so  useful  fourth  estate  (tor  1 am  the  last  man  to  wish 
to  underrate  their  merits  or  depreciate  their  servi- 
ces) are  to  slip  into  the  third  estate,  other  people 
may  lake  possession  of  the  fourth  estate,  and  he 
may  find  the  third  estate  not  quite  to  his  mind,  i 
think  his  belter  course  may  be  to  keep  to  the  fourth 
estate,  and  to  direct  it  according  to  his  views;  and 
let  him  beware  that  if  he  deserts  his  post  others  do 
nut  take  it  up  who  may  not  maintain  the  principles 
he  advocates.  1 am  not  going  to  enter  into  a vmdi 
cation  of  ail  the  peisons  by  name  of  whom  Mi.  Har- 
ney has  expressed  an  uniavorable  opini  ,n;  because 
as  far  as  1 can  recollect  there  are  only  two  persons 
w hom  lie  mentioned  for  whom  he  entertains  any 


respect  or  good  opinion — Lord  Morpeth  and  Mr.  T. 
Duncombe,  hotli  very  excellent  friends  of  mine, 
whom  I was  gla  l to  hear  praised  by  him;  though 
when  praise  is  so  singularly  exclusive  one  is  templed 
to  think  that  praise  which  fits  only  two  among  so 
many  persons,  may  have  some  peculiarity  in  it  that 
may  in  seme  degree  diminish  its  value.  (A  laugh.) 

Mr.  Harney  next  came  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  government;  and  on  that  subject  he  said,  “The 
lime  may  cone  when  we  may  know  something  more 
Ilian  we  do  at  present  ab  >ut  lhat  policy.”  Well, 
gentlemen,  I don’t  think  he  will  be  any  the  worse  for 
that  knowledge.  (A  laugh.)  I am  sure  his  speech- 
es on  the  subject  will  not  be  at  all  less  deserving  of 
attention  when  he  has  attained  that  more  intimate 
knowledge  which  he  anticipates  lie  may  one  day 
acquire  of  the  real  springs  and  motives  and  objects 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  With  all  re- 
spect for  him,  and  with  the  utmost  desire  to  act  with 
tiie  most  perfect  courtesy  towards  him,  I am  not 
prepared  at  present  either  to  give  up  my  pretensions 
here  or  to  put  him  at  once  into  the  foreign  office. — 
(Laughter.)  The  day  may  come,  as  he  has  said, 
when  he  may  be  the  director  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country;  and  one  thing  1 will  promise  him, 
that  when  that  day  comes  I will  not  misrepresent  his 
policy  as  1 think  he  has  misrepresented  mine. — 
(Laughter,  cries  of  “Bravo,”  and  some  interruption.) 

I think,  gentlemen,  he  will  have  litis  advantage  over 
me — that,  whereas  1 have  now  been  subjected  to  the 
criticism  of  one  who  evidently  knows  very  little  of 
the  matters  he  ha3  been  d'  rinsing,  he  will  have  in 
me  a critic  who  will  possess  some  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  on  the  subject.  (A  laugn.) 

Now,  when  1 say  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matters 
he  has  been  talking  of,  all  I mean  is,  lhat  lie  appears 
to  me  to  have  got  by  rote  a certain  number  of  empty 
declamatory  phrases,  (laughter  and  interruption)  a 
jargon  and  jingle  of  words,  (renewed  laughter  and 
cheers)  which  have  no  relererice  to  facts,  which 
have  no  bearing  upon  anything  that  has  happened, 
and  that  his  statements  are  really  founded  on  a total 
misconception  of  the  history  ol  the  last  twelve  or 
fourteen  years.  Mr.  Harney  is  of  opinion  that  the 
great  object  of  the  grand  result  of  my  foreign  policy 
has  been  the  establishment  of  tyranny  and  despot- 
ism all  over  the  world,  (a  voice,  “So  it  has,”  and 
laughter)  and  the  suppression  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  1 am  ashamed  to  talk  of  my  foreign  policy, 
for,  though  I am  at  the  head  of  the  department, 
whatever  merit  may  attach  to  what  has  been  done 
belongs  to  the  government  in  a body  of  w hich  I have 
been  the  organ;  but  as  Mr.  Harney  puts  me  forward, 
don’t  charge  me  with  presumption  if  I am  co  npelled 
to  use  his  own  term.  He  says  the  object  and  result 
of  my  foreign  policy  has  been  to  establish  tyranny 
and  despotism.  There  really  is  something  amusing 
in  the  novelty;  for  after  L have  been  accused  all  over 
Europe  of  being  the  great  instigator  of  revolution, 
(laugf.tei)  the  friend  and  champion  of  all  popular 
insurrections,  the  enemy  of  all  constituted  authori- 
ties,— after  1 have  been  charged  with  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Europe  by  giving  encouragement  to  every 
revolutionary,  anarchical  set  of  men, — (renewed 
laughter)  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  hear  charges  the 
very  reverse  made  against  me  by  my  present  oppo- 
nent. I am  now  talking  of  matters  which  are  really 
no  matters  of  opinion.  It  is  not  a mere  question  of 
assertion  one  way,  and  denial  the  other.  It  is  not  a 
question  whether  Mr.  Harney  tells  you  what  is  true; 
beause  events  are  matters  ol  history.  You  cannot 
recall  the  past.  The  history  ol  Europe  is  written, 
and  nothing  lhat  can  he  said  here  to-day  can  undo 
that  which  has  been  done.  Mr.  Harney  began  with 
Belgium.  He  said  that  I was  instrumental  in  sub- 
mitting and  subjecting  the  Belgians  to  the  yoke  of 
the  representative  of  France.  What  is  the  fact? — 
The  Belgian  people  had  been  united  to  Holland  in 
1815;  they  had  great  complaints  lo  make  against  the 
way  in  which  they  had  been  governed;  their  religion 
had  been  interfered  with;  the  education  of  their 
children  had  been  taken  out  of  their  hands;  taxes 
had  been  imposed  which  they  thought  illegal;  their 
native  language  was  forbidden  in  all  law  suits  and 
courts  of  justice.  They  rebelled;  and  the  question 
was,  whether  they  were  to  be  pul  down  by  tofee,  or 
whether  they  were  to  be  proteeied,  and  allowed  lo 
become  an  independent  nation,  to  be  governed  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws,  to  their  own  religion,  to 
their  own  constitution,  and  without  being  subject  lo 
any  foreign  nation.  What  was  the  course  me  go- 
vernment wiin  which  1 was  then  associated  took? 
We  obtained  for  them  all  these  objects.  (Heat, 
hear.)  The  end  of  the  matter  was,  that  after  long 
negotiation,  alter  meeting  difficulties  winch  at  one 
lime  threatened  lo  involve  Europe  in  war,  Belgium 
was  acknowledged  as  an  independent  country;  anJ  1 
will  venture  to  say,  a more  prosperous,  happy,  con 
tented,  and  patriotic  nation  than  Um  Belgians  have 
uow  become  does  not  exist  on  the  face  ol  the  earth. 
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(Hear,  and  cheers.)  They  have  a kin?  of  theirown 
choosing.  (Hear,  hear.)  I am  astonished,  then, 
that  this  case  should  be  brought  forward  as  a proof 
of  our  desire  to  crush  and  trample  upon  the  liberties 
and  freedom  of  a nation.  (Cheers.) 

But  Mr.  Harney  found  great  fault  with  the  govern 
ment  of  the  present  King  of  the  French.  (A  voice 
in  the  crowd,  “He  dosen’t  belong  to  you.”  Laugh- 
ter.) No;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  (Laugh- 
ter.) The  French  made  their  own  revolution.  The 
government  that  preceded  us— the  government  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  — very  properly  acquiesced 
in  what  was  the  declared  will  of  the  people  of  France; 
and  when  the  French  people  said,  “We  prefer  hav- 
ing Louis  Philippe  instead  of  Charles  X,”  the  Bri- 
tish  government  replied,  “That  is  your  affair,  not 
ours;  we  are  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the  king 
you  have  chosen,  as  we  acknowledged  before  the 
king  who  was  previously  on  the  throne.”  Yet  this 
is  brought  forward  as  a proof  that  the  English  go- 
vernment of  that  day  were  trampling  upon  the  li- 
berties of  a foreign  nation!  We  then  come  to  Spain; 
and  it  is  sai  I that  we  were  there  parties  to  establish- 
ing a government  more  tyrannical  than  any  that  had 
ever  before  existed  in  that  country.  Now,  l deny 
the  assertion.  The  government  that  previously  ex- 
isted had  the  inquisition.  Perhaps  some  of  you  do 
not  know  what  it  was.  So  much  the  better  for  you. 
(Laughter.)  It  was  a tribunal  which  inquired  into 
the  religious  opinions  of  every  man;  if  they  did  not 
exactly  fit  the  cut  the  inquisition  thought  expedient 
the  man  was  thrown  into  prison,  or  in  former  times 
he  was  burnt  alive.  Before  the  period  to  which  I 
refer  there  was  no  parliament  in  Spain.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  people  said,  “We  will  have  a parliament, 
and  we  will  have  no  inquisition;  and  we  choose  to 
have  for  our  sovereign  Donna  Isabella,  and  not  this 
old  gentleman,  Don  Carlos,  whom  we  consider  iden 
tified  with  oppression  and  the  inquisition.”  We 
took  part  with  the  people  of  Spain — with  those  who 
wanted  constitutional  liberty,  equal  laws,  a parlia- 
ment, justice,  no  inquisition— against  those  who 
were  for  having  no  parliament,  no  justice,  but  much 
inquisition.  We  succeeded;  and  by  means  of  a very 
trifling  assistance,  which  could  not  possibly  have 
determined  events  if  the  Spanish  people  had  n it 
been  on  that  side,  we  enabled  them  to  workout  their 
liberties  with  smaller  saciifices  than  they  must 
otherwise  have  submitted  to,  and  less  suffering  than 
they  must  otherwise  have  encountered.  This  is 
charge  the  second  against  me  for  having  overthrown 
the  liberties  of  foreign  nations,  and  having  establish- 
ed despotism  and  tyranny.  Really,  those  who  make 
that  charge  seem  to  be  as  little  read  in  history  as 
they  are  in  the  elementary  rudiments  of  political 
economy.  (Laughter.)  Then  we  come  to  Portugal. 
There  was  a struggle  in  Portugal  very  similar  to 
that  which  1 have  mentioned  as  taking  place  in 
Spain.  There  was  a contest  between  despotic  and 
tyrannical  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  parlia- 
ment and  popular  freedom  on  the  other.  Don  Pedro 
fought  for  the  popular  side;  Don  Miguel  who  had 
usurped  the  throne  and  ousted  his  niece,  fought  for 
tyranny  and  despotic  government.  What  did  we  do? 
Did  we  set  up  Don  Miguel?  No;  we  put  him  down. 
(Cheers.)  We  threw  our  influence  into  the  scale  of 
liberty,  freedom,  and  constitutional  rights;  and  by 
our  assistance  that  cause  conquered,  and  the  Porlu 
guese  nation  became  possessed  of  a parliament,  and 
of  all  those  rights  which  are  essential  for  securing 
the  liberties  of  a nation.  We  next  come,  1 think,  to 
Syria.  1 do  not  expect  all  those  who  support  my 
opponent  to  understand  anything  about  this  matter. 
He  understands  very  little  about  it  himself.  (Laugh- 
ter.) How  can  you  possibly  expect  his  supporters 
to  know  more  than  he  does?  (Great  laughter.) 

Well,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Harney  says  we  made  a 
great  mistake  in  Syria;  he  tells  us  that  there  was  a 
most  excellent  worthy  old  gentleman  called  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  who  ruled  iti  Egypt,  and  who  had  conquer- 
ed Syria,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  left  him  quietly 
there.  Mr.  Harney  says  we  fought  the  battle  for 
the  rights  of  kings  by  driving  Mehemct  Ali  out  of 
Syria,  ai  d restoring  that  country  to  the  Sultan. — 
Why,  this  old  gentleman,  Mehemet  Ali,  was  a sub- 
ject of  the  Sultan;  he  was  to  the  Sultan  what  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  to  the  Q teen  of  Eng 
land;  but  he  had  a mind  to  set  up  for  himself,  and  if 
he  had  kept  Syria  he  would  have  done  so.  You  may 
gay  “What  would  it  have  signified  to  us  if  he  had 
set  up  for  himselt  ?”  1 reply— it  was  the  object  of 

England  to  keep  Turkey  out  of  the  hands  ol  other 
po- ers,  who,  if  they  obtained  possession  of  it,  would 
use  it  for  no  advantage  of  ours;  and  if  Mehemet  Ali 
had  set  up  for  himself,  he  would  have  so  weakened 
Turkey  that  it  could  no  longer  have  remained  inde- 
pendent but  must  have  become  the  vassal  of  some 
foteign  ’power.  This  was  our  reason  for  driving 
Mehemet  Ali  back  to  his  country  house  at  Alexan- 
dria. But  it  is  said  this  worthy  old  gentleman  was 


so  much  beloved  in  Sytia  that  his  rule  formed  a per- 
fect paradise  compared  with  the  hell  upon-earth, 
which  has  existed  there  since  he  was  driven  out. — 
Now  how  was  it  we  did  drive  him  out  of  Syria?  — 
Merely  by  giving  a few  muskets  to  the  people  of  the 
country;  by  sending  a few  hundred  marines  on  shore 
to  aid  them,  and  saying,  “Go  it,  my  boys;  if  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  Mehemet  Ali,  here  we  are  to 
back  you;  if  you  intend  to  act,  now’s  the  lime.”  (A 
laugh.)  They  look  us  at  our  word;  they  kicked  him 
out  neck  and  crop,  and  his  army  too;  they  hailed  us 
as  their  deliverers;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of 
some  small  and  trifling  quarrels  that  have  since 
arisen  between  two  different  sects  in  that  country,  it 
is  now  peaceable,  contented,  and  happy,  and  there  is 
a striking  contrast  between  the  present  stale  of 
things  and  that  which  formerly  existed  there.  I say, 
then,  this  instance  singularly  fails  in  supporting  the 
sweeping  charge  that  has  been  brought  against  me 
of  being  an  enemy  to  popular  freedom.  (Cheers  ) 
But  Mr.  Harney  savs,  too,  that  we  behaved  very  ill 
in  Afghanistan.  We  are  charged  with  being  the 
authors  of  a great  and  deplorable  calamity  in  that 
country.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a most  afflicting 
catastrophe  happened  in  the  mountains  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  that  several  thousands  of  brave  men  — 
some  of  whom  were  British  born  subjects  of  this 
country,  and  others  British  born  subjects  of  India — 
perished  in  the  most  melancholy  and  barbarous  man - 
ner.  But  why  was  it  we  went  originallyinto  Afghan- 
istan? It  was  because  the  King  of  Persia  was  threat- 
ening an  inroad  into  Affghamstan,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  persons  in  authority  there,  was  evidently, 
and  without  the  slightest  disguise,  contemplating  the 
invasion,  and  if  possible  the  subjugation  of  our 
eastern  empire.  Though  Mr.  Harney  objects  to  the 
phrase,  “our  Indian  empire”  and  says,  there  are 
many  men  in  this  country  who  have  not  a foot  of 
land  there,  and  to  whom  it  is  therefore  a mockery 
to  talk  of  “our  Indian  empire.”  I should  like  him 
to  show  me  the  country  in  which  there  are  not  some 
men  who  do  not  possess  any  land;  for  his  argument 
is  applicable  to  every  country  on  the  earth  under 
every  form  of  society.  England,  however,  does 
possess  extensive  territories  in  India,  and  they  are 
of  great  importance  to  us,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
merce, the  resources,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  em- 
pire. They  are  worth  defending;  and  the  mode  of 
defending  them  at  the  time  of  which  I speak,  was  by 
going  into  Afghanistan,  by  deposing  a sovereign  who 
was  our  enemy,  and  by  placing  upon  the  throne  in 
his  stead  a sovereign  upon  whose  friendship  we  con 
sidered  »e  could  rely.  Well,  the  calamity  to  which 
Mr.  Harney  has  alluded  occurred;  but  how  did  it 
happen?  Mr.  Harney  has,  as  I think  with  somewhat 
bad  taste,  launched  into  most  wounding,  and,  as  I 
sincerely  believe,  unfounded  charges,  against  the 
officers  of  the  British  army.  I believe  he  is  totally 
in  error  in  supposing  that  there  is  any  foundation 
for  such  charges. 

British  officers  are  men  of  honor;  they  behave 
gallantly  in  the  field  and  honorably  in  quarters;  an  I 
1 entirely  disbelieve  the  statements  upon  which  Mr. 
Harney  founded  his  sweeping  charge  against  the 
officers  of  our  army  in  Afghanistan.  I do  not  blame 
the  Afghans  for  wishing  to  get  rid  of  our  troops. — 
It  was  natural  they  should  do  so.  They  told  us, 
“You  must  go.”  We  replied,  “We  are  willing  to 
go,  only  give  us  a safeguard  through  your  mountain 
passes,  and  we  will  go  as  you  wish.”  Was  that 
agreement  kept?  No;  the  traitorous  chief  with  whom 
it  was  made,  under  the  pretence  of  escorting  our 
confiding  troops,  only  led  them  to  destruction. — 
When  they  had  fairly  got  into  the  mountain  passes, 
they  were  treacherously  attacked,  and  were  barba- 
rously and  inhumanly  murdered.  That  was  an  aet 
of  treachery  which,  I think,  might  have  elicited 
some  expression  of  indignation  from  a man  who 
professes  himself  to  be  so  much  imbued  with  sym 
patliy  for  humanity,  and  to  be  so  much  the  friend  of 
all  classes  of  mankind.  (Hear.)  Those  who  sent 
that  army  into  Afghanistan  were  as  much  the  cause 
of  the  calamity  1 have  alluded  to  as  a man  who 
builds  a house  is  the  cause  of  its  being  burnt  down; 
or  a man  who  builds  a ship  is  the  cause  of  its  being 
wrecked  in  a storm.  The  calamity  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  original  expedition;  and  1 believe  if  any 
of  those  generals  who  afterwards  distinguished 
themselves  in  India  had  been  then  in  command,  in- 
stead of  the  brave  man  who  did  command — a man 
who  was  suffering  at  the  lime  from  illness  which  had 
then  almost  brought  him  to  the  grave — that  calamity 
in  all  probability  would  not  have  taken  place.  It 
w as,  then,  in  delence  of  our  dominions  that  the  ori 
ginal  expedition  took  place,  and  we  were  no  more 
bla  neable  than  Mr.  Harney  himself  for  the  most 
afflicting  calamity  which,  two  years  afterwards  be 
lei  the  remnant  of  the  conquering  army.  Mr.  Har- 
ney also  finds  fault  with  the  measures  which  were 
taken— not  by  us,  but  by  our  successors — to  vindi- 


cate our  national  honor  and  avenge  this  act  of  base 
and  perfidious  treachery.  Those  measures  were  ta- 
ken by  the  conservative  government  which  succeeded 
us,  and  I applaud  them.  1 think  they  were  right 
and  proper;  but,  whether  right  or  wrong,  they  were 
taken  by  others  and  not  by  us,  and  though  I am  wil- 
ling to  share  all  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
approving  them,  my  present  colleagues  and  myself 
had  no  voice  in  their  adoption.  VVe  now  come  to 
China;  (a  laugh)  and  I cannot  make  out  in  what  re- 
spect our  conduct  with  regard  to  China  is  to  bear 
out  the  charge  of  contempt  for  liberty  and  love  of 
despotism  which  Mr.  Harney  has  imputed  to  us.  He 
says  that  we  tried  to  compel  the  Chinese  to  smoke 
opium.  Why,  that  charge  is  much  the  same  as  if  a 
man  were  to  be  accused  of  compelling  the  people  of 
England  to  drink  beer  or  spirits  or  wine,  or  anything 
else  of  which  they  are  exceedingly  fond.  (A  laugh.) 
The  difficulty  wrns  to  prevent  the  people  of  China 
from  getting  this  opium.  Not  only  were  they  deter- 
mined to  have  it,  but  their  own  authorities  connived 
at  their  getting  it.  The  very  men  who  were  employ- 
ed by  the  emperor,  ostensibly  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  opium,  were  the  greatest  smugglers  of 
the  drug — not  to  say  that  they  largely  consumed  it 
themselves.  (Laughter.) 

Although  I know  the  Chartists  are  not  free  traders, 
for  while  the  corn  law  agitation  was  in  progress, 
more  than  one  meeting  on  the  subject  was  interrup- 
ted by  the  violence  of  Cnartist  intruders — (the  noble 
lord  was  here  prevented  from  proceeding  for  some 
moments  by  loud  cries  of  “no,  no,”  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  dissent  from  the  Chartist  party.)  I am 
only  stating  a fact;  I say  that  1 do  not  consider  the 
Chartist  as  at  all  favorable  to  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade.  [Cries  of  “Yes,  yes,”  “We  are.’]  I am  de- 
lighted at  the  interruption,  because  I have  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  hearing  now,  from  unquestionable 
authority,  that  the  Chartists  are  free  traders. — 
[Cheers  ] 1 only  beg  to  pin  them  to  that  declaration 

and  to  claim  in  future  their  assistance  in  carrying 
any  measures  that  may  have  a tendency  to  extend 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  But  to  return.  This 
opium  was  smuggled  into  China  in  immense  quanti- 
ties, and  the  manderins,  who  ought  to  have  preven- 
ted its  introduction,  received  a certain  sum  of  money 
upon  every  chest  for  shutting  their  eyes  and  not 
seeing  where  it  went  to.  [A  laugh.]  This  is  the 
way  with  all  your  protective  and  prohibitory  duties. 
Only  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  article  which 
a peoplo  want,  and  men  will  be  found  (o  risk  a great 
deal  to  bring  it  in,  while  there  will  be  other  men  who 
will  take  a great  deal  for  allowing  it  to  come  in. — 
[Laughter.]  But  these  Chinese  authorities  suddenly 
turned  round  upon  the  men  who  had  been  their  part- 
ners in  this  smuggling  trade,  and  in  order  to  exLort 
money  from  them,  required  them  to  give  up  all  the 
opium  they  had  in  their  possession;  ^ud  they  took 
30  or  40  British  merchants,  along  with  the  British 
Consul,  and  shut  them  up,  and  plainly  told  them  they 
should  be  starved  unless  they  delivered  up  their 
stocks  ol  opium.  I have  seen  a handbill  which,  as 
I was  told,  was  a sort  of  bill  of  fare  of  the  speech 
we  were  to  expect  from  Mr.  Harney,  and  there  is 
in  it  some  mention  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  used  to  deal  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. Novv  1 should  like  to  know  what  Cro  nwell 
would  have  said,  if  20  or  30  British  tubjeots  and  an 
officer  of  the  commonwealth  had  Deeu  etoseted  in 
limbo,  and  told  they  were  to  be  starved.  [••Hear,” 

and  a laugh.]  1 know  what  he  would  have  none 

He  would  h ,ve  stood  no  nonsense.  (Laughter.) — 
Tnis  was  what  we  did.  VVe  said  “This  won’t  do — 
this  is  no  go,  gentlemen  of  China.  (A  laugh.)  You 
have  extorted  valuable  properly  Irom  B itish  subjects 
by  a threat  of  locking  them  up  till  they  die  of  star- 
vation. We  call  upon  you  to  refund  the  value  of 
what  y ou  have  so  improperly  and  illegally  wrested 
from  our  subjects.”  Tney  relused;  force  was  em- 
ployed; and  we  brought  them  to  our  terms.  In  this 
instance  at  least,  our  policy  was  not  attended  with 
any  expense.  We  said  to  the  Chinese,  “You  have 
behaved  very  ill;  we  have  had  to  teach  you  better 
manners,  it  has  cost  us  something  to  do  it,  but  we 
will  send  our  bill  in,  ar.d  you  must  pay  our 
charges.”  That  was  done,  and  they  have  certainly 
profited  by  the  lesson.  (“Hear,”  and  a laugh,)  — 
They  have  allowed  us  to  trade  to  additional  places, 
and  instead  of  shutting  us  up  in  one  port  at  the  great 
toe  ol  the  country,  they  have  admitted  us  to  other 
ports  in  the  heart  of  ths  empire.  [Hear,  hear]. 

The  coQsequerxe  has  been  a great  increase  in 
our  trade  with  China;  and  when  I tell  you  that  on 
the  lowest  calculation,  the  Chinese  empire  contains 
three  hundred  millions  of  people,  who  want  many 
articles  of  our  manufacture, you  will  sec  that  obtain- 
ing additional  means  of  intercourse  with  so  vast  a 
population  may  in  the  end  be  attended  with  immense 
advantage  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  Allusion  has  also  been  made  to  the 
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occurrenc  es  which  took  place  in  Canada  some  years 
ego.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Canadians  wanted 

a legislature  of  their  own,  and  that  we  prevented 
them  from  having  one.  How  my  opponent  co  .Id 
even  have  dreamed  of  such  a thing  I cannot  imagine. 
The  rebellion  in  Canada  was  founded  on  other  ques- 
tions. We  never  told  the  Canadians  thay  should 
have  no  legislature,  we  never  attempted  to  take  away 
their  legislature;  on  the  contrary,  we  endeavored  to 
improve  it  by  uniting  the  two  provinces  together. — 
The  rebellion  was  founded  on  unjust  demands.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  apply  force  to 
reduce  that  rebellion;  but,  when  it  had  been  quelled, 
the  government  set  themselves  to  redress  all  grieve- 
ances  of  which  the  Canadians  had  to  complain,  and 
the  people  of  that  colony  are  now,  I believe,  happy 
and  contented.  1 think  I have  now  touched  upon 
nearly  every  topic  to  which  mv  opponent  referred, 
except  the  subject  of  Poland.  I am  far  from  under- 
valuing the  great  services,  which,  in  former  times, 
the  Polish  nation  rendered  to  the  Christians  nation  of 
Europe.  By  the  partition  of  Poland  I consider  that  a 
heinous  crime — a great  political  offence — was  com- 
mitted, but  it  was  consummated  many  years  ago, 
and  long  befoie  1 had  anything  lo  do  wilh  public 
affairs.  The  practical  question  which  was  recently 
discussed  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  which  Mr. 
Harney  referred,  related  to  Ciacow,  a small  repub- 
lic, placed  between  three  military  despotisms.  The 
position  was  certainly  one  of  great  danger;  because 
when  the  lamp  of  freedom  was  thus  placed  in  the 
midst  of  despotism  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
despotism  would  not,  sooner  or  later,  extinguish  the 
sacred  flame.  So  it  happened.  We  protested  against 
the  proceeding.  Mr.  Harney  complains  that  our 
protest  was  couched  in  too  civil  terms — that  we  did 
not  threaten  more — that  we  did  not  show  ourselves 
more  angry.  1 must  say  1 think  that  in  the  case  of 
nations  and  governments  as  well  as  of  individuals 
there  is  no  dignity  or  wisdom  in  threatening  to  do 
what  ycu  are  not  prepared  and  may  not  be  able  to 
accomplish.  (Hear,  hear.  Much  as  we  deplored 
the  extincth  n of  the  free  stale  of  Cracow,  and  much 
as  we  condemned  the  act  as  being  a violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  1 will  put  it  to  you,  what  do  you 
think  would  have  been  Ihe  verdict  of  the  house  of 
commons,  or  of  the  country,  if  we  had  proposed  to 
go  to  war  with  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia,  for  the 
hopeless  purposes  of  re-establishing  the  republic  of 
Cracow.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  only  way  by  which 
we  could  have  compelled  the  restoration  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Cracow  would  have  been  making 
war  against  these  three  great  Powers,  with  such  suc- 
cess that,  in  order  to  purchase  peace,  they  would 
be  ready  to  re-establish  the  republic.  I should  like 
to  know  how  many  millions  of  money  must  have  been 
expended,  how  many  thousands  of  lives  must 
have  been  sacrificed,  and  what  torrents  of  blood  must 
have  been  shed  before  we  could  have  brought  those 
three  Powers  upon  their  knees  before  us,  prepared 
to  sue  for  peace  on  terms  of  our  own  dictation. — 
Why,  it  is  childish  to  talk  of  it;  and  if  it  was  out  of 
the  question  to  go  to  war  with  three  great  powers 
for  the  establishment  ef  the  republic  of  Cracow,  it 
would  not  have  been  dignified,  w tse,  or  becoming  the 
honor  of  this  country  to  threaten  what  it  was  not 
prepared  to  execute.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Harney 
has  also  told  you  that  we  have  ueen  in  Portugal  the 
champions  of  tyranny,  ani  have  exerted  our  power 
to  put  down  free  institutions.  Why,  my  opponent 
admitted  the  very  defence  he  knew  I should  make. 
He  said  “i  shall  be  told  that  the  government  put  an 
end  to  a desolating  civil  war  which  had  been  laying 
waste  the  country  ol  Portugal  and  afflicting  the  peo- 
ple for  eight  long  months.  I shall  be  told  that  their 
parliament  has  been  given  back  to  them;  that  Ihe 
obnoxious  and  arbitrary  decrees  have  been  recalled; 
but  ibe  lyra.  ny  of  the  ruler  will  break  out  against 
some  future  time,  and  I should  like  to  know  what 
the  British  government,  will  then  do.”  I am  willing 
to  adopt  the  defence  my  opponent  has  made  for  me. 
It  is  true,  as  he  staled,  that  m October  last  the  gov- 
ernment ol  Portugal  conimitlod  very  unconstitutional 
and  illegal  acts;  they  put  an  end  lo  parliament — at 
least  they  suspended  it  for  an  indefinite  time;  they 
suspended  the  laws  which  gave  security  to  persons 
and  propei  tv;  they  established,  as  it  were,  a military 
despotism. 

When  the  people  of  Portugal  found  that  thiir 
gilevancts  could  not  be  staleu  in  parliament,  because 
it  was  sent  to  the  rightabout,  they  did  u hat  any  peo- 
ple would  do  under  such  circumstances,  and  what  1 
staled  in  the  house  ol  commons  1 thought  they  were 
right  in  doing.  1'hey  took  to  arms;  aDd  said,  "i! 
you  will  not  let  us  have  a parliament  in  which  to 
state  our  grievanc.  s,  we  will  slate  them  in  the  field.” 
I think  the  peopled  Pur.ugal  were  justified  in  that 
conduct.  (Oheeis.)  They  acted  in  accordance  vvitti 
principles  which  have  been  consecrated  in  the  history 
of  our  own  country  by  the  blood  ol  some  of  our  most 


distinguished  ancestors,  and  upon  which  our  institu- 
tions repose.  [Wear,  hear.]  Then  came  a civil  war, 
T'  e parly  which  had  guided  the  court  would  not 
give  way;  blood  was  shed;  the  country  was  laid 
waste;  villages  were  plundered;  the  fields  were  un- 
cultivated; famine  was  staring  both  parties  in  the 
face;  and,  wilh  a short  continuance  of  the  contest  1 
believe  the  country  would  have  been  in  a 9tate  of 
bankruptcy  and  famine.  But  did  all  this  go  on  with- 
out anybody  out  of  Portugal  thinking  of  it?  No:  the 
party  who  governed  in  Portugal,  and  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  illegal  proceedings  which  led  to  the 
revolt,  had  friends  in  Spain,  and  they  applied  for  the 
aid  of  Spanish  troops  to  put  down  the  people  of  Por 
tugal  and  re-establish  in  po  ter  the  men  who  had 
trampled  upon  Ihe  liberties  of  that  country.  We 
interfered,  earnestly  entreating  that  the  Spanish 
troops  might  not  march  into  Portugal  and  advising 
the  court  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
people,  to  grant  whdt  they  were  entitled  lo  demand, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.  At  last  we 
were  told  by  the  court,  that  they  could  not  adopt 
our  advice  because  the  generals  and  ministers  upon 
whom  they  depended  would  consent  to  the  conces 
sions  which  were  required  by  the  people.  We  then 
said,  “Authorize  us,  in  conjunction  with  France  and 
Spain,  to  offer  to  your  revolted  subjects  the  restora- 
tion of  their  parliament,  the  rescinding  of  the  arbi- 
trary decrees  she  restoration  of  all  the tr  constitutional 
liberties,  which  is  all  they  have  hitherto  demanded, 
and  if  they  do  not  then  lay  down  their  arms  we  will 
assist  you  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  by  force.” 
Our  offer  was  accepted  by  the  crown;  it  was  for  a 
time  refused  by  the  Junta;  but  at  last  it  was  accept- 
ed by  them;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  think- 
ing that,  by  uur  timely  interference,  we  have  saved 
the  people  of  Portugal  from  the  calamities  of  a des- 
olating civil  war,  and  have  obtained  for  them  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  constitutional  liberties.  1 hope 
that  now,  instead  of  the  factions  in  that  country 
meeting  each  other  in  the  fit-id  of  battle,  and  destroy- 
ing each  other  by  the  musket  and  the  cannon,  they 
will  fight  out  their  battles  as  our  battles  are  fought 
in  this  country — by  the  press,  at  the  hustings,  and  on 
the  floor  of  parliament.  [Hear,  hear.]  My  oppo- 
nent said  something  about  the  Spanish  bondholders, 
and  expressed  his  hope  that  no  attempt  would  be 
made  by  the  English  government  to  obtain  from  for 
eign  governments  the  repayment  of  the  sums  due  to 
British  subjects  who  have  lent  money  to  those  gov- 
ernments. It  i9  well  known  that  up  to  this  time,  the 
present  government,  the  late  government — indeed 
all  governments,  have  declined  any  authoritative  in- 
terference on  this  subject.  Hitherto  we  have  al- 
ways said,  ‘-These  gentlemen  lent  their  money  at 
their  own  risk,  and  we  do  not  think  it  prudent  or 
expedient  to  interpose  for  their  relief;”  but  1 said 
the  other  day  in  the  house  of  commons  what  I now 
repeat — that  considering  the  large  amount  of  money 
— 1 believe  not  less  than  <£150,000,000 — which  has 
been  lent  to  foreign  governments  by  British  subjects 
and  upon  which  interest  is  Dot  paid;  and  considering 
how  many  people  in  this  country  are  sufferers  by  the 
refusal  of  such  payment;  it  is  very  possible  the  time 
may  come  when  popular  indignation,  and  the  pres- 
sure on  the  house  of  commons  may  compel  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  to  use  stronger  language,  and 
perhaps  to  resort  to  other  means  of  obtaining  justice 
for  so  many  British  subjects.  My  opponent,  how- 
ever, said  “These  hondnolders  deserve  no  compas- 
sion; are  there  not  millions  of  acres  uncultivated  in 
our  native  land,  and  thousands  of  honest  brawny 
arms  fit  and  able  to  cultivate  them  if  there  were  only 
capital  enough  to  carry  on  the  work? — and  why  did 
these  people,  tempted  by  the  alluring  bait  of  15  and 
20  per  cent.,  send  iheir  money  abroad,  instead  ol 
investing  it  in  the  broad  acres  of  old  E iglarui?” 
Now,  if  it  be  true  that  there  are  so  many  acres  of 
land  I)  ing  waste,  and  so  many  honest  men  unem- 
ployed lor  want  of  funds  to  pay  them,  this  13  an  odd 
reason  lo  urge  why  the  government  should  not  en- 
deavor to  get  back  for  tins  country  the  interest,  at 
least,  of  the  large  sum  l have  mentioned  which 
might  afford  means  for  the  employ menl  of  many  ot 
these  sturdy  laborers  to  whom  Mr.  Harney  has  allu- 
ded. 1 was  somewhat  angry  with  my  opponent  for 
the  last  allusion  he  made,  but  i must  acknowledge 
his  courtesy.  I never  will  be  angry,  or  take  amiss 
any  censures  which  may  be  passed  upon  my  public 
and  political  conduct.  1 defend  it  as  1 can.  My 
delence  will  go  lor  what  it  is  worth;  my  constituents 
here,  and  the  country  generally,  will  judge  whether 
my  conduct  has  been  right  or  wrong;  and,  strong  in 
my  own  conscious  rectitude,  and  in  my  own  convic- 
tion that  in  trie  course  1 have  pursued  lliave  studied 
tne  enlorcement  ot  those  principles  of  truth  and  of 
justice  to  which  1 have  adverted — firmly  convinced 
that  111  the  humble  share  which  1 have  had  in  the 
administration  ot  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country 
1 have  contributed  to  the  spread  of  constitutional 


liberty  amo  g foreign  nations,  and  that  there  are 
many  millions  of  mankind  who  are  now  happier, 
better,  ani  more  prosperous  and  contented  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been,  in  consequence  of  the 
course  which  the  government  of  which  I have  been 
the  organ,  has  pursued, — 1 fearlessly  commit  my 
cause  to  my  old  friends  at  Tiverton,  and  abide  with- 
out apprehension  or  uneasiness  tlie  result  of  a poll, 
if  a poll  should  be  demanded  by  my  opponent.  [ Fhe 
noble  lord  retired  from  the  hustings  amid  loud  and 
prolonged  cheering  ] 


THE  REFORM  BANQUET  IN  FRANCE. 


This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  politi- 
cal occurrences  which  has  taken  place  in  France 
since  the  three  days  of  July,  1830.  We  have  trans- 
lated an  account  of  some  of  the  proceedings. 

Twelve  hundred  electors  were  present;  speeches 
were  made,  denouncing  the  government  ol  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  Marsellois  hymn  was  sung. 

I hese  numerous  and  imposing  meetings,  says  the 
Franco  American,  and  the  professions  of  faith  made 
almost  with  violence,  under  the  very  eyes  and  coil- 
trol  of  the  police,  indicate  a degree  of  popular  dis- 
quietude which  is  of  portentous,  signification.  The 
great  movements  of  the  people  have  always  com- 
menced after  such  proceedings.  Never,  since  1830 
if  the  discourse  of  iVl.  Rollin  to  the  electors  of  Mans’ 
is  excepted,  has  there  been  uttered  before  a public 
meeting,  such  energetic  language  as  that  of  M.  Bar- 
rot  and  Duvergier. 

The  conservative  journals  of  Paris  were  exceed- 
ingly  alarmed,  especially  as  Ihe  meeting  refused  to 
drink  the  king’s  health.  The  following  extract  from 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  represents  their  views: 

“The  banquet  of  the  0th  of  July  will  give’a  pow- 
erful excitement  to  political  parties.  You  wish  to 
renew  it  throughout  Fiance.  Imprudent  men!  Dj 
nut  deceive  yourselves,  do  not  repose  stupidly  on 
promises  of  legality,  which  will  he  violated  on  the 
first  opportunity;  do  not  imagine  that  you  can  lend 
yourself  wilh  impunity  to  the  fall  of  the  throne  and 
of  the  constitution.  When  the  object  is  revolutionary 
the  means  must  be  the  same.  Let  M.  Duver-i-ier  re- 
collect what  he  thought  and  said  of  the  procee dm  <3* 
of  the  year  1830.  God  grant  that  the  effect  of  the 
present  proceedings  may  not  be  as  fata.!  God  re- 
move from  you  Ihe  terrible  responsibility  which  you 
have  so  inconsiderately  assu  ned. 

“But  the  reform  banquet  will,  we  trust,  have  ano- 
ther effect;  11  will  efface,  we  trust,  even  the  last  trace 
of  those  divisions  which  have  been  manifested 
amongst  the  conservative  party.  It  will  cause  the 
conservative  to  see  where  these  reforms  lead  which 
commenced  innocently  in  appearance,  and  whose  last 
word  is  the  destruction  of  public  order  and  of  mon- 
archy. 'Ihe  questions  at  present  raised  are  not  be- 
tween shades  of  the  same  party.  M.  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne,  whilst  he  is  influenced  by  passion  endea- 
vors in  vain  to  persuade  himself  that  it  is  so.  ’ Those 
questions  are  raised  between  good  and  disorder— be- 
tween the  constitutional  monarchy  and  an  anarchy 
without  name,  whtch  descends  from  abyss  to  abyss 
to  the  last  folly  ot  communism— between  the  secu- 
rity and  the  ruin  of  society.” 


banquet  op  the  friends  of  electoral  parlia- 
mentary REFORM  IN  FRANCE. 


secretary  ol  the  central  committee,  upon  the  call  of 
the  president,  briefly  stated  the  objects  for  which 
they  had  convened.  After  the  dinner,  durin ' which 
perlect  order  and  unrestrained  cordiality  had  pre- 
vailed, the  president,  M.  de  Lasleyrie,  offered  the 
following  toast:  1 lie  sovereignty  of  the  people;  which 
he  prefaced  with  these  remarks: 


Gentlemen— During  a long  life  1 have  been  per- 
milted  to  take  a part  in  two  great  revolutions  which 
have  shaken  the  world. 

Twice  within  the  perio  1 of  half  a century  have 
1 witnessed  the  triumph  of  those  eternal  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  constitutional  assemble  have 
luunded  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  glory  of  our 
country.  J 

in  vain  had  France  so  soon  lo  sustain  an  unpar- 
ralleled  struggle  against  the  united  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  “ 

Jn  vain  did  dreadful  events  casl  a gloomy  veil  over 
the  image  of  liberty. 

In  vain  d;d  a brilliant  meteor  then  momentarily 
eclipse  the  sun  of  the  revolulion.  3 

In  vain  has  a dynasty  ol  divine  right  been  imposed 
upon  fiance,  weakened  by  twenty-five  years  oi  con- 
flicts and  struggles  and  glory. 

The  people  ol  1830  soon  raised  the  flag  of  89 
and  Ihe  principles  ot  the  French  revolution  made  at 
lone  ume  almost  the  circuit  ol  the  eailh.  (Cheers.) 
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Who  would  nol  then  hive  anticipated  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  liberty  of  which  the  people  had  be- 
come worthy,  both  by  their  courage  and  their  mode- 
ration. 

Who  could  have  foreseen  the  efforts  since  made 
to  restore  a past  order  of  affairs  that  is  henceforth 
impossible,  and  all  these  wounds  that  have  been  in- 
llicled  upon  rights  achieved,  and  that  return  to  a 
system  of  administration  politically  an  1 morally  con- 
demned. 

That  which  force  could  not  bring  to  pass,  cor 
rnption  has  accomplished;  but  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple shall  triumph  over  corruption  and  intrigue  as 
it  has  already  triumphed  over  force.  (Immense  ap- 
plause.) 

I may  not,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  live  to  see  the 
downfall  of  a system  so  fatal  to  the  prosperity  and 
the  honor  of  my  country,  but  l fully  believe  a great 
number  of  you  will  witness  it. 

No,  gentlemen,  it  never  will  be  in  vain  that  the 
principles  of  the  popular  will,  so  fertile  in  conse- 
quences, has  been  proclaimed  at  two  memorable  eras. 
Rehearsed  from  generation  to  generation  it  will  find 
a response  in  every  bosom.  The  sovereignly  of  the 
people,  (Long  and  heaity  applause.) 
r M.  Recurt,  the  vice  president  of  the  cen'ral  com- 
mittee, then  offered  the  following  toast: 

The  triumph  and  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  which  produced  the  revolutions  of  ’89  and 
of  1830.  (Long  and  universal  applause.) 

M.  Odillou  Burrot  then  arose  and  commenced  as 

follows:  . ,,  , , . 

Mr.  President— I unite  with  all  my  heart  in  the 
least  now  about  to  be  proposed;  yes,  sir!  to  the  glo- 
rious, the  sublime  rev<  lulion  of  July. 

Suffer  me  to  recall  to  your  minds  that  glorious 
event.  Let  its  remembrance  console  us  lor  the  past, 
and  inspire  us  witn  laith  in  the  future. 

Make  not  tbi3  glorious  revolution  responsible  for 
the  political  evils  that  ■ uw  exist.  A most  shameful 
spectacle  is  now  presented  to  our  view;  it  has  not 
resulted  from  the  administration  of  the  government, 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  this  revolution,  but 
in  hostility  to  them;  a government  false  to  all  these 
principles,  and  that  departed  from  all  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  was  established.  Does  any  one  here 
doubl  il?  (Cries,  no!  no!) 

Is  there  a candid  man  of  any  party  who  has  not  at 
lei  gth  opened  his  eyes  to  ttie  consequences  of  this 
system  of  government,  which  we  have  combatted 
lur  the  last  seventeen  years?  Its  scandals  are  enor- 


mous. , , 

The  moral  disorder  which  threatens  the  entire 
dissolution  of  our  social  system  manifests  itself  by 
the  most  glaring  examples. 

Ali!  it  is  time,  as  we  are  constantly  told,  high 
time  to  apply  the  remedy,  (prompt  assent.)  Snail 
we  delay  until  this  gangrene,  already  on  the  surface, 
has  penetrated  to  the  v.tal  of  our  social  hie?  No! 
and  inis  grand  and  unusual  manifestation,  this  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  which  you  here  are  the  lolty  and 
brilliant  expression,  is  the  prool  ol  it.  1 he  reaction 
ol  honesty  has  commenced.  There  is  an  order  in 
moral  ami  political  affairs,  as  well  as  in  nature;  and 
ii  is  because  the  government  of  July  has  not  com- 
pleted the  revolution  from  which  it  sprang,  because 
it  has  not  had  confidence  in  the  people  who  achiev- 
ed that  revolution,  it  has  been  rejected  from  the 
outset  of  its  course.  There  are  only  two  modes  of 
governing  mankind;  either  through  their  noble,  or 
ttieir  selfish  impulses.  The  present  government  has 
made  its  impulses.  It  has  addressed  itself  to  the  base 
passions  of  the  human  heart.  But  to  sustain  such  a 
system  it  was  not  necessary  to  debase  all  the  lor- 
tunes  of  France.  (Applause.)  In  vain  has  providence 
heaped  upon  us  all  these  blessings;  they  are  cast  aside 
in  distrust  of  providence. 


Gentlemen— The  wounds  that  have  been  inflicted 
upon  liberty  can  be  healed.  France  has  heretofore 
experienced  severe  and  dangerous  trials,  and  she  has 
triumphed.  A single  day  of  ihe  triumph  of  public 
opinion  would  sweep  away  all  these  retrograde  mea- 
sures and  the  enemies  of  liberty  who  at  present  are 
foisted  upon  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  let  us  have  faith  in  our  country.— 
Corruption  lias  not  yet  been  able  to  extend  widely 
it,  roots  among  us.  They  never  can  strike  deeply  in 
lhis  soil  of  fidelity  and  honor.  Still  the  government 
is  nol  alone  to  blame.  Are  we  not  masters  of  o ur- 
selve'?  What  is  that  strange  and  irresistible  pow- 
er that  oppresses  us?  Do  not  free  and  brave  men 
struggle  with  and  destroy  this  power.  Voters,  it  is 
to  wu  that  1 address  myself.  Let  us  examine  our- 
selves. Let  us  not  seek  lor  causes  of  evil  which  are 
lotieai  The  evil  is  in  ourselves.  It  consists  in  the 
,'pliucal  indifference  ol  the  people.  The  evil  arises 
iruin  our  public  manners,  trom  that  distance  we  in- 
stinctively observe,  and  from  those  old  monarchial 


habits  so  difficult  to  mould  to  the  circumstances  of 
liberty. 

'1  he  requirements  of  liberty  cannot  he  fulfilled  by 
isolation,  but  by  freedom  and  a readiness  to  make 
every  sacrifice  for  the  triumph  of  opinion,  and  by 
placing  above  every  other  consideration  the  love  of 
country  and  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  call  to  mind  our  revolution  of 
1S30;  that  new  and,  as  1 hope,  definite  consecration 
of  the  popular  will,  and  to  breathe  forth  the  senli 
ment  which  then  animated  every  one,  and  which 
made  France  united  in  body  and  spirit.  Yes,  gentle- 
men— the  revolution  of  July.  (Unanimous  cries,  yes, 
yes.  The  revolution  of  July  ) 

Can  this  glorious  flag  raliy  us  all,  and  cause  us  to 
put  aside  all  these  puerile  divisions  respecting  per- 
sons and  terms  which  have  distracted  us  before  our 
common  enemy,  and  can  France,  under  this  glorious 
emblem,  recover  that  which  she  missed  in  1830  — 
(immense  cheering)  the  consolidation  of  her  politi- 
cal liberty  and  the  establishment  of  a government 
sincerely  and  truly  representative. 

1 propose  for  a toast — The  revolution  of  July,  that 
which  it  has  accomplished,  but  more  especially  the 
liberty,  grandeur  and  virtue  which  it  was  designed 
to  secure  to  our  country.  (Thunders  of  applause  and 
profound  sensation.) 

The  next  toast  was,  “Electoral  and  parliamentary 
reform,”  whereupon  M.  Duvergier  addressed  the  as- 
sembly as  follows: 

The  central  committee  has  thought  that  the  re- 
sponse to  lhis  toast  would  come  with  most  propriety 
from  the  deputy,  who  with  the  least  success,  but  with 
an  unabated  zeal,  has  presented  this  subject  at  the 
last  session.  Although  many  of  my  colleagues  here 
present  have  older  and  higher  claims  to  this  honor 
than  myself,  I have  not  declined  it  because  it  ap- 
peared to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  me  to  express 
my  opinion  and  to  renew  those  pledges  which  1 have 
elsewhere  made.  I candidly  avow  that  1 am  of  the 
number  of  those  who,  although  in  the  opposition, 
have  withstood  every  project  of  electoral  reform. — 

I have  taken  a part  in  the  last  struggles  of  the  re- 
storation and  1 well  remember  that  at  that  period, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  nobility,  and  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  the  despotic  portion  of 
Europe,  and  the  double  vole,  an  electoral  body 
comprising  two  hundred  thousand  voters,  was  able 
to  maintain  with  vigor  and  perseverance  the  grand 
principles  of  89  and  to  secure  the  triumph  of  a re- 
presentative government.  (Cheers.)  1 never  could 
conceive  It  possible  that  such  an  electoral  body  should 
fail  in  its  noble  mission  and  abandon  the  principles 
for  which  it  had  so  bravely  struggled.  Without  re- 
garding the  electoral  law  as  perfect  or  definite,  it  did 
not  then  seem  to  me,  although  on  the  side  of  a re- 
presentative government,  that  the  moment  to  amend 
it  bad  come. 

Unfortunately  (and  I confess  it  with  all  humility,) 
I had  not  sufficiently  calculated  what  were  the  al- 
lurements of  victory,  or  the  seductions  of  power,  and 
how  ideas  changed  with  places.  1 had  not  attached 
sufficient  importance  to  the  innumerable  and  formi- 
dable resources  that  centralization  puts  into  the 
hands  of  a shrewd  and  corrupt  power.  With  great 
surprise  and  with  keen  regret  I have  seen  the  pub- 
lic spirit  supplanted  in  most  of  the  electoral  col- 
leges by  a calculating  and  trafficking  disposition. — 
('True,  true.)  I have  seen  crowds  of  voters  look 
upon  the  right  of  suffrage  as  private  properly,  and 
inquire  and  seek  to  know,  not  the  opinions  of  their 
deputy  upon  public  affairs,  but  what  personal  ser- 
vices he  could  render  to  them.  Thus  have  1 seen 
formed  and  established  between  the  minister  and  the 
deputy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deputy  and  the 
elector  on  the  other,  a sort  of  alliance,  and  the  budget 
defrayed  the  expenses.  I have  then  asked  myself  if 
it  was  for  such  an  end  that  France  made  the  revolu- 
tion in  1830,  (cries  of  no,  no,  no,)  or  if  the  represen- 
tative government  could  exist  without  free  and  pure 
elections. 

1 asked  myself  if  it  was  not  a strange  inconsistency 
to  speak  and  write  incessantly  in  favor  of  a repre- 
sentative government,  but  to  do  or  to  attempt  nothing 
to  arrest  at  least,  the  evil  Which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy it.  In  short  I have  sought  to  know  if  the  law  ol 
1831  had  no  influence  on  lhis  evil,  and  if  the  dispo- 
sition which  permitted  and  encouraged  such  abuses 
did  not  possess  some  secret  vices  wtiich  required  a 
prompt  remedy.  Having  raised  these  considerations 
there  were  left  only  two  modes  in  which  to  solve 
them.  (Applause.) 

Thus  have  I and  others  also  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that  the  law  of  1831  was  defective,  and  needed 
reform.  It  is  a conviction,  which,  although  long  re- 
sisted, has  at  length  become  in  my  mind  established 
and  immoveable.  Opinions  adopted  in  a moment  are 
usually  transient.  Those  which  are  ihe  fruits  of  ex- 
perience and  the  result  of  reflection,  are  generally 
substantial  and  permanent.  IViy  opinion  upon  elec- 


toral reform  is  the  fruit  of  experience  and  reflection, 
and  (his  furnishes  a proof  that  1 shall  not  readily 
abandon  it  (Cheers.) 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  in  which  to  con- 
sider or  compare  the  various  modes  of  electional  re- 
form. The  reserve  adopted  in  the  excellent  address 
of  your  committee,  appears  to  me  wise  and  proper, 
and  I cordially  acquiesce  in  it.  But  is  the  law  of 
1831  as  we  understood  it,  adapted  to  secure  to 
France  a true,  honest,  and  complete  representation 
of  rights,  opinions,  and  interests?  This  is  the  first 
question  which  presents  itself,  and  upon  this  our  con- 
victions are  the  same. 

Alluding  only  to  one  particular,  let  me  ask  if  it  is 
just  or  right  that  the  first  department  of  France, 
the  centre  of  European  civilization  with  its  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  with  its  annual  re- 
venue of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions,  and 
with  its  seventeen  thousand  electors,  should  be  al- 
lowed only  fourteen  representatives,  scarcely  one  to 
twelve  hundred  voters.  While  in  other  places,  where 
there  is  the  least  political  intelligence  the  number 
of  representatives  is  ten  times  a3  great.  (Cries  of 
no,  no.) 

But,  genllemen,  you  well  know  that  if  you  desire 
our  efforts  in  the  house  ever  to  be  successful,  you 
must  assist  us,  (we  will,  we  will,  and  cheers.)  We 
have  been  many  times  reproached  for  not  showing 
more  firmness,  energy,  and  perseverance;  with  some 
we  have  been  able  to  repel  this  reproach  by  showing 
that  the  work  of  the  voters  and  the  citizens  had  not 
ended  when  the  deputies  were  elected.  You  witness- 
ed the  discussion  that  look  place  on  electoral  reform. 
The  great  argument  of  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Duchatel, 
against  it  was  that  the  country  was  indifferent  to  it. 
We  believe  that  this  is  nol  true,  and  that  every  day 
demonstrates  its  necessity  and  utility.  But  how  shall 
ive  furnish  a proof  of  it,  while  the  country  remains 
silent  and  passive. 

If  this  pretext  is  not  removed  next  year,  then  be 
assured  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Duchatel  will'muke  use 
of  it  with  success.  You  who  entertain  these  views, 
have  your  duty  to  discharge,  as  well  as  we  who  are 
representatives.  It  will  not  suffice  to  approve  in 
silence,  or  on  reading  the  journals,  to  utter  futile 
wisl  es  for  the  success  of  refurm.  It  is  necessary 
that  you  should  declare  plainly,  clearly,  and  energe- 
tically  your  wishes  and  thus  enable  us  to  refute,  not 
by  mere  assertions,  but  by  fads,  the  argument  of  M. 
Guizpl  and  M.  Duchatel.  There  is  a proverb  which 
inspirited  us  all  toward  the  close  ol  the  restoration, 
and  to  which  especially  we  ascribed  our  success. — • 
“Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves.”  Do  you 
believe  this  proverb  is  less  true  to-day  than  it  was  at 
that  time.  (Applause  ) 

When  I behold  assembled  before  me  all  the  sec- 
tions and  parties  composing  the  liberal  opposition, 
my  mind  naturally  reverts  to  that  glorious  era  of 
1827  to  which  1 have  just  referred. 

It  is  necessary  to  prove  that  after  twenty  yeara 
the  same  state  of  things  has  appeared,  attended 
alike  with  the  same  dangers  and  the  same  duties? — 
Certainly,  between  Ihe  government  of  the  last  years 
of  the  i estoration  an.i  tne  present  government,  there 
are  vast  differences,  w hich  1 am  lar  Irom  despising; 
but  there  ai  e likewise  resemblances  which  strike 
the  dullest  eyes  (cries  of  yes,  yes.)  The  ultra  sup- 
porters of  the  restoration  detested  above  all  things 
the  representative  government,  the  jury  and  the 
press.  Do  you  believe  the  ultra  supporters  of  the 
present  regime  have  less  abhorrence  of  the  press, 
the  jury  and  a representative  government?  (Intense 
sensation.)  If  there  are  any  upright  minds  under 
illusion  in  this  respect,  1 only  wish  they  could  have 
heard  with  me  what  recently  transpired  in  one  of 
the  debates  of  the  house.  1 thought  myself  trans- 
ported back  to  the  year  1824,  instead  ol  J827,  and 
when  the  greatest  reaction  existed  against  the  revo- 
lutionists. 

If  any  one  will  compare  the  supporters  of  the 
two  regimes,  we  cunless  that  the  advantage  is  far 
from  being  on  the  side  of  the  friends  of  the  present 
government.  The  supporters  of  the  restoration 
were  for  the  most  part  members  of  families  whose 
persons  and  property  tne  revolution  had  treated 
harshly,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  could  seek 
to  thwart  it.  On  the  contrary,  a revolution  had 
made  the  supporters  of  the  present  government  of 
i very  rank  and  position,  all  mat  they  are.  (Exces- 
sive shouts,  prolonged  interruption.)  When,  there- 
fore, with  an  unparalleled  ingratitude,  Uiey  trample 
under  foot  the  principles  ol  tne  revolution,  they  are 
a hundred  times  less  excusable,  a hundred  times 
more  culpable. 

I know  that  there  are  those  who  infer  otherwise, 
but  the  lesson  of  1830  has  been  profitable,  and  the 
same  follies  will  not  be  recommenced  the  second 
time  within  twenty  years.  The  restoration  to  attain 
its  objects  was  loud  of  the  high  ways  and  of  a 
great  bustle;  the  present  puwer  more  modest  seeks 
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roundabout  paths  and  silent  ways.  In  other  words, 
that  which  the  restoration  sought  to  accomplish  bv 
threats  and  force,  the  present  authority  aims  to  effect 
by  a ruse  and  by  corruption.  It  does  not  deslroy 
institutions,  it  perverts  them,  it  does  not  violate  con- 
sciences, it  buys  them.  (Cries  of  true!  true!)  The 
danger  to  liberty  is  the  same  with  the  latter  as  with 
the  former,  if  it  is  not  greater;  and  virtue  is  exposed 
to  destruction  with  liberty.  Do  you  regard  as  mere 
accidents  all  the  disorder,  and  scandals  which  daily 
cause  distress  and  alarm  in  the  midst  of  all  honest 
men? 

No,  gentlemen  these  scandals  and  disorders  ara 
not  the  result  of  accident.  They  are  the  necessary, 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  a perverse  political 
system  that  rules  over  us;  a policy  which  too  weak 
to  enslave  France  seeks  to  corrupt  her.  It  is  a con- 
sequence of  that  incessant  appeal  to  private  interests 
in  distinction  from  general  interests,  to  cupidity  and 
the  base  passions  in  distinction  from  the  noble  and 
generous  ones.  To  deplore  and  condemn  these  dis- 
graces and  at  the  same  lime  to  sustain  the  system  is 
to  act  the  part  of  children  who  regard  result,  and 
overlook  causes.  So  long  as  the  present  system  ex- 
ists those  disorders  and  scandals  will  continue  and 
increase. 

1 come  at  length  to  the  special  object  before  this 
assemblage.  It  does  not  design  to  act  in  opposition 
to  the  laws  or  the  constitution.  It  aims  by  a reform, 
legal,  constitutional,  and  peaceful,  to  restore  the 
principles  of  the  revolution  of  July.  Those  princi- 
ples which  have  been  so  eloquently  vindicated  by 
my  friend  M.  Barrot.  It  designs  to  rescue  France 
from  a systematic  execution,  in  which  she  is  a too 
patient  victim.  We  can  accomplish  it  if  »e  will  act 
with  perseverance  and  harmony,  without  faultfindi  ,g 
over  the  past,  or  anticipating  it  in  the  future.  You 
well  remember  the  history  of  that  couple  who  began 
to  quarrel  on  the  day  of  their  marriage,  because  one 
of  them  desired  that  their  first  born  son  should  be  a 
soldier  and  the  other  wished  him  to  be  a church  man. 
The  consequence  was  that  they  lived  separately,  and 
the  son,  who  was  the  innocent  subject  of  their  strife, 
never  was  born. 

Before  we  quarrel  respecting  what  we  shall  do 
with  our  son,  let  us  see  that  he  is  born  and  attains 
manhood.  For  my  part,  notwithstanding  all  the 
political  vicissitudes,  there  is  one  idea  which  I have 
pursued  with  firmness,  with  an  ardor,  I will  aimost 
say,  with  a fury;  that  idea  is  a parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Now,  according  to  my  understanding,  such 
a government  is  lost  to  France,  unless  a serious  mo- 
dification of  the  law  of  1831  is  made.  This  sad 
conviction  should  unite  all  the  partizans  of  reform, 
both  old  and  new.  For  my  part,  1 will  prove  that 
the  latter  are  not  less  resolute,  and  that  their  ene- 
mies calumniate  them  when  they  attribute  their  re- 
cent conduct  to  any  miserable  policy.  In  two  words, 
I desire  reform  because  1 do  not  not  wish,  under  any 
pretext  or  condition,  a personal  government. 

I thank  you,  gentlemen,  (or  the  favor  with  which 
you  have  listened  to  me.  1 see  in  it  not  a little  to 
compensate  me,  and  very  much  to  encourage  me. 
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LETTER  FROM  EX-PRESIDENT  TYLER. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Enquirer. 

The  very  brief  letter  under  my  signature,  which  was 
evoked  by  a paragraph  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 
and  kindly  given  a place  in  the  columns  of  your  paper 
some  two  months  ago,  has,  to  my  no  little  astonishment, 
called  forth  a public  letter  from  the  pen  of  Senator 
Houston  of  Texas,  on  matters  not  put  in  issue  by  the 
article  which,  because  of  the  great  respectability  of  ihe 
paper  in  which  it  appeared,  I deemed  it  proper  to  no- 
tice. Nothing  certainly  was  further  from  my  intention, 
than  to  have  involved  the  ex-president,  now  the  senator 
from  Texas,  in  the  necessity  of  any  exposition  upon  the 
Bubjeci.  Whatever  doubt  existed  as  to  his  real  desire 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  had, 
by  a previous  publication,  either  in  ihe  form  of  a speech 
or  letter,  I forget  which,  nor  is  it  material  to  remember, 
been  sufficiently  cleared  up  by  the  declaration,  that  he 
only  coquetted  with  England  in  all  that  he  had  done, 
with  a view,  as  we  are  now  told,  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion with  the  over  credulous  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
their  public  affairs,  that  the  “golden  moment”  for  an- 
nexation had  arrived,  and,  if  permitted  to  pass,  could 
never  be  recalled. 

Aided  by  the  silence  of  the  Texas  press,  and  for  aught 
I know  by  other  and  still  more  imposing  means,  Mr. 
Houston  certainly  succeeded  in  impressing  Gen.  Jack- 
son — to  whom,  in  ihe  exubrance  of  his  devolion,  he  as- 
cribes the  whole  honor  of  the  measure — with  the  belief, 
that  the  coquette  would,  unless  prevented  by  prompt  ac 
tion,  very  soon  fall  into  the  arms  of  another,  and  thus 
be  forever  lost  to  the  Uniled  Stales.  That  time  honored 
patriot  has  descended  to  tha  grave,  under  the  full  con- 
viction, that  what  he  avouched  to  ihe  American  people 
was  true  in  every  word,  and  in  every  letter.  He  was 
incapable  of  giving  utterance  to  what  he  felt  to  be  un- 


true; and  1 may  safely  add,  that  he  looked  too  deeply 
into  the  deeds  of  men,  and  understood  too  thoroughly 
their  motives,  to  be  easily  deceived.  He  saw,  as  readily 
as  others,  the  great  stake  at  issue  in  the  question  of  an- 
nexation— a stake  which  the  leading  states  of  Europe 
would  be  quite  as  eager  to  gain  as  the  United  Slates — 
and  he  possessed  as  full  a know  ledge  of  the  necessity 
which  would  compel  Texas  to  resort  to  expedients  to 
rescue  herself  from  the  unhappy  condition  in  which 
Mr.  Houston  describes  her  to  have  been  in  1841,  as  the 
Prerident  of  Texas  himself. 

Those  expedients  are  now  for  the  first  time  promis- 
ed to  the  world  by  Mr.  Houston,  as  having  been  delibe- 
rately weighed,  considered,  and  adopted  by  himself. — 
The  first  was  to  obtain  annexation  with  the  U.  States; 
that  failing,  the  second  was  to  obtain  from  Mexico  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas;  and  failing 
in  both  these,  the  third  was  to  form  a defensive  alliance 
with  some  foreign  power  against  Mexico.  In  order  to 
accomplish  the  last  two  of  these  objects,  the  President 
of  Texas  had  spread  out  before  him  as  broad  a field  for 
diplomacy  as  could  well  have  been  desired  His  first 
expedient,  annexation  to  the  United  States,  was  very 
soon  exhausted,  since  Mr.  Reilly,  who  had  been  in- 
structed to  propose  annexation  at  an  early  day  of  my 
administration,  so  utterly  failed  as  not  only  to  withdraw 
the  proposition,  but  to  accompany  the  withdrawal  with 
the  declaration  that  Texas  would  never  renew  it.  After 
Mr.  Reilly’s  failure,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what 
course  did  the  President  of  Texas  then  pursue?  Did  he 
fold  his  arms  in  apathy,  or  did  he  press  on  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  second  and  third  expedients?  Did 
he  seek  to  interest  other  governments  in  the  affairs  of 
Texas,  so  far  as  to  induce  their  interposition  with  Mex- 
ico, in  order  to  obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  indepen- 
dence? and  was  it.  or  not,  through  their  interposition, 
that  a quasi  armistice  was  at  length  obtained? — an  ar- 
mistice which,  however,  opened  the  door  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment ot  Texan  independence  by  Mexico  no  wider 
than  it  had  before  stood.  After  the  failure  of  his  first 
expedient,  did  Mr.  Houston  stand  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  fall  into  an  apoplectic  slumber?  It  was  not  until 
his  presidential  term  had  run  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  that  the  United  States  executive,  startled  by  in- 
telligence rectived  from  London,  and  confirmed  by  the 
representative  of  Texas  at  that  court,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  institute  inquiries,  through  its  accredited  organs, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  condition  of 
things.  Those  inquiries  developed  the  active  efforts 
made  by  associated  individuals  to  ensure  the  fulfilment 
of  their  intrigues,  and  the  extent  of  the  countenance 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  ministry  of 
Great  Britain,  which  was  more  publicly  and  openly 
avowed  on  the  floor  of  the  British  parliament,  in  a de- 
bate in  which  Lord  Brougham,  whose  sentiments  were 
fully  re-echoed  by  the  British  minister,  bore  a conspicu- 
ous part.  In  that  debate,  the  Texan  was  declared  to  be 
the  all  important  question — and  this,  not  so  much  on  its 
own  account  in  the  abstract,  ns  in  its  bearing  and  effect 
on  the  condition  of  the  United  States. 

There  was  no  longer  any  rorm  to  doubt  but  that  the 
eyes  of  foreign  powers,  as  well  as  of  associated  compa- 
nies, were  strained  in  that  direction;  and  I repeat,  in 
this  place,  what  I said  in  my  former  letter,  that  I re- 
solved upon  the  proposition  for  annexation  as  the  readi 
eat,  if  not  the  only  mode,  ‘ to  scatter  the  web  of  their 
intrigues,”  either  actual  or  contemplated.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  authentic  information  received  by  the 
U-  S.  executive,  all  of  which  has  been  heretofore  in  of- 
ficial documents  communicated  to  the  public — and  not- 
withstanding the  great  interest  with  which  Texas  was 
regarded  by  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  England. 
Mr.  Houston,  who  is  not  content  to  speak  for  himself 
alone,  but  also  for  the  whole  world,  would  feign  induce 
the  country  to  believe  that  the  Brilish  ministry  folded 
their  arms  in  inaction,  and  that  the  Abolition  Societ;'  of 
Great  Britain  reposed  in  undisturbed  slumber.  He 
seems  also  most  strangely  to  forget  that  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico was  as  important  a place  for  concocting  and  car- 
rying on  intrigues,  as  the  city  of  Austin  itself. 

In  taking  the  initiative,  1 was  not  in  the  least  con- 
trolled by  the  feelings  of  the  Texan  execu'ive;  nor  did 
anything  which  had  proceeded  from  it  stimulate  me  to 
action.  Texas  was  surrounded  by  well-known  embar- 
rassments, exhausted  by  a long  war,  her  industry  para- 
lyzed, and  her  resources  almost  annihilated;  and  as  she 
had  been  repeatedly  repelled  in  her  advances  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  it  was  naturally  con- 
cluded that  she  would  look  elsewhere  for  succor  and  for 
aid.  The  executive  of  Texas  had  tried  annexation,  and 
failed;  it  had  not  obtained  a recognition  of  indepen- 
dence by  Mexico.  What  other  expedient  remained, 
but  to  make  the  best  terms  it  could  with  either  France 
or  England,  or  both,  which,  giving  it  breathing  time, 
would  enable  it  to  repair  the  energies  of  the  country, 
and  recover  it  from  the  state  of  deep  depression  in 
which  it  was  placed?  The  American  minister  (Mr. 
Murphy)  was,  therefore,  directed  to  urge  annexation  on 
the  executive  of  Texas.  Thia  was  accordingly  done, 
and  Mr.  Houston,  in  his  letter,  sets  forth  the  terms 
which,  as  a condition  precedent,  he  thought  it  proper  to 
exact  from  an  over  zealous,  but  devoted  friend  to  the 
measure.  I must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  it  would  have 
better  concluded  Mr.  Houston’s  account  ol  the  matter, 
if  he  had  seen  cause  to  have  informed  the  public,  that 
the  terms  thus  exacted  were  promptly  disavowed  by  the 
executive,  it  being  firmly  fixed  in  its  devotion  to  the 
constitulion  of  the  United  Stales,  and  that  constitution 
nowhere  conferring  the  power  on  the  president  to  trans- 
fer his  authority  over  the  army  or  navy,  or  any  portion 
of  either,  to  a foreign  potentate,  or  to  enter  into  any  al- 


liance. defensive  or  otherwise,  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  senate.  This  was  as  well  known  to 
Mr.  Houston  as  to  mvself  He  had  filled  important 
s'atious  in  the  United  States  prior  to  his  emigration  to 
Texas,  and  was  believed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  constitution 
on  all  its  functionaries.  Mr.  Houston  will  pardon  me 
for  franklv  saying,  that  this  arrangement,  thus  made 
with  Mr.  Murphy,  did  at  the  time  excite  a suspicion  on 
my  part,  that  lie  wanted  but  a plausible  pretext  to  de- 
feat annexaTion  altogether.  He  will  find  in  that  act,  in- 
dependently of  their  own  personal  merits,  the  secret 
motive  for  the  appointment  nf  Gen.  Howard,  who  had 
belonged  to  Mr.  Houston’s  military  family  when  gover- 
nor of  Tennessee,  in  place  of  Mr.  Murphy;  and,  after 
tile  death  of  Geri.  Howard,  of  Major  Donaldson,  from 
the  household  of  Gen.  Jackson,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  idol  of  Mr  Houston’s  p iliticnl  worship.  Both  these 
gen i lemon  were  well  worthy  of  their  appointments,  and 
acquitted  themselves  of  their  high  duties  with  ability 
and  z'-al;  hut  yet,  could  I have  been  satisfied  at  the 
time  that  the  President  of  Texas  was  playing  the  co- 
quette, and  merely  indulging  in  a course  of  innocent 
flirtation,  in  order  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  p ople 
of  the  United  Status,  it  is  quite  probable  I should  have 
selec’ed  for  the  mission  othets,  who  stood  more  closely 
allied  to  my  administration.  The  flirtation  w th  Mr. 
Murphy  was  very  soon  quieted,  by  a disavowal  of  what 
he  had  inconsiderately,  but  from  the  best  of  motives, 
been  led  to  do;  but,  when  the  coquetry  with  England 
was  afterwards  actually  carried,  through  the  active 
agency  of  the  British  minister,  into  an  acknowledgment 
by  Mexico  of  the  independence  ol  Texas,  upon  the 
sole  condition  that  she  would  renounce  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  it  was  near  becoming  serious  ns  any 
love  affair  in  the  calendar.  What  if  the  United  States 
had  presented  at  the  time  no  definite  proposition  for  an- 
nexation, is  anv  one  prepared  to  say  that  the  Mexican 
proposition  would  not  have  be-  n accepted?  Will  any 
one  venture  to  say  that  Gen.  Jackson  was  so  far  de- 
ceived, or  the  American  people  so  far  misled  by  their 
jealousy,  as  to  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
• the  golden  moment”  had  in  fact  arrived?  Or.  can  it 
be  said  that  I was  very  far  mistaken  in  die  declaration, 
that  the  proposition  for  annexation  scattered  to  the' 
winds  all  the  webs  of  intrigue  wherev-r  woven?  Alas 
for  annexation,  if  tho  American  executive  had  been 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  presenting  a new  basis  of 
negotiation,  in  place  of  difmitive  terms! 

In  declaring  the  opinion  that  the  death  nf  Mr.  Up- 
shur, and  the  appointment  of  an  adjunct  com  nissioner 
to  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  alone  prevented  the  completion  of  a 
treaty  at  an  earlier  day,  I neither  designed  to  utter  com- 
plaint against  an  All-wise  Providence  for  removing 
from  my  side  my  friend  and  able  counsellor,  nor  against 
the  executive  of  Texas  for  appointing  an  adj uncf com- 
missioner. It  was  a solemn  occasion,  that  of  mermno 
the  absolute  sovereignty  ol  one  state  into  that  of  others; 
and  Texas  could  not  well  have  used  too  much  caution 
in  its  performance.  Certain  it  is  that  no  adjunct  could 
have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  United  States  than 
Governor  Henderson.  I did  but  urge  that  view  to  show 
'hat  sn  secret  had  been,  and  so  expeditious  would  have 
been  the  course  of  tile  United  States  executive  on  the 
subject,  that  the  treat;',  but  for  the  two  circumstances 
alluded  to,  would  have  been  consummated  before  the 
speculation  in  Texan  stocks,  or  holders  of  Texas  lands 
would  ever  have  heard  of  it.  I think  the  remark  ad- 
mits in  fairness  no  other  construction. 

As  to  the  ascription  made  by  Mr.  Houston  to  Gen. 
Jackson  of  the  success  ol  the  measure,  I have  nothin^ 
more  than  this  to  say,  that  I took  the  initiative  without 
any  previous  consultation  with  that  distinguished  man. 
He  gave  to  the  action  ot  the  executive  his°zealous  and 
cordial  support,  and  I would  be  the  last  to  deny  him  the 
full  measure  of  honor  which  his  patriotic  advocacy  im- 
plied. His  name  was  undoubtedly  a tower  of  strength 
to  any  cause  which  he  espoused;  but  there  were  other 
auxiliaries,  who  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  matter.  I omit  the  names  of  Mr.  Upshur,  Mr. 
Nilson.  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  successively  filled  the 
chair  of  the  slate  department,  and  after  them  of  my  en- 
tire cabinet  They  were  a part  of  my  own  identity,  and 
that  each  was  worthy  of  my  confidence  and  that  of  the 
country,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  fruits  of 
their  labors.  1 choose  to  mention  others,  not  members 
of  iny  political  familv,  among  the  most  prominent  of 
whom  was  Mr.  Walker,  the  present  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  whose  writings  unveiled  the  true  merits  of  the 
question  and,  aided  by  the  expositions  of  many  editors 
of  the  newspaper  press,  brought  the  public  mind  to  a jus 
and  sound  decision.  J 

I was  myself  sustained  and  encouraged  by  the  opi- 
nions  of  other  distinguished  citizens,  among  whom  I 
take  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  name  of  one  who  once 
would  have  commanded  the  respect,  if  not  the  c-*nfi. 
deuce,  of  thousands;  but  who,  at  the  time,  rested  under 
a cloud,  and  spoke  to  me  from  the  shades  of  Andalusia- 
I mean  the  late  Nicholas  Biddle,  with  whom  I differed" 
so  widely  on  the  subject  of  the  Bank  of  the  U.  States 
His  bright  and  accomplished  mind  did  not  fail  to  em- 
brace in  its  full  extent  the  value  of  the  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  cotton  plant,  secured  to  the  United  States  by  the 
acquisition  of  Texas — a monopoly  more  potential  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  than  millions  of  armed  men. 

1 have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I shall  content 
myself  in  all  else  that  relates  to  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as, by  referring  to  the  public  and  official  documents  al- 
ready spread  before  the  country. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

New  York,  September  1,  1847. 
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Impesksment.  An  outrage  that  must  be  promptly  disa 
vowed,  and  as  far  as  can  be,  atoned  for,  or  our  minister 
should  be  immediately  re  called  from  London. 

The  American  brig  Eagle,  on  the  3d  of  August  last, 
bound  from  Eastpon  to  the  West  Indies,  was  boarded 
off  Gampo  Bello  during  n calm,  by  an  armed  crew  from 
her  majesty’s  steamer  Columbia,  and  one  of  the  brig's 
crew  forcibly  taken  away.  The  American  captain  (the 
Boston  Courier  thinks)  probably  considered  all  the  chan 
ces  which  would  result  from  the  loss  of  his  voyage,  and 
the  evils  of  detention,  or  he  would  have  surrendered  his 
vessel  to  the  British  commander,  and  would  have  refus- 
ed to  pot  to  sea  after  the  latter  had  taken  violent  pos- 
session of  her.  He  however  procured  an  additional 
sailor,  and  went  to  sea. 

As  to  allowing  a British  officer  to  come  on  board  of 
an  American  vessel  and  impress  an  American  or  any 
other  seaman,  all  argument  has  long  since  been  ex- 
hausted. The  whole  country  would  at  once  be  in  arms 
demanding  “sailor’s  rights’’  at  every  hazard,  and 
speedy  redress  for  the  insult  to  the  flag  of  the  nation. 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  frigate  Savannah,  Capl.  Mervine, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  Sih  inst.,  after  an  absence 
of  threp  years  and  eleven  months,  during  which  she  has 
sailed  72.000  miles,  having  been  the  flag  ship  of  Com- 
modore Sloat  at  the  capture  of  Monterey.  She  touch- 
ed’at.  and  left  R o Janeiro  on  the  23th  July,  on  her  way 
from  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Wise  was  to  leave  Rio  in  a short  time,  in  the  U. 

S frigate  Columbia,  for  the  U.  States. 

Deaths  —At  Boston,  during  the  week  ending  the  4th 
ins  126,  of  which  14  were  at  the  hospital  on  Deer  Island. 

At  New  York,  during  the  week  ending  the  4th  inst., 
355  of  which  120  were  under  two  years  of  age;  35  died 
of  consumption.  The  week  previous  347  deaths  occur- 
red. 

At  Baltimore,  during  the  week  ending  Gth  instant,  85 
deaths  of  which  11  were  free  colored  and  4 slaves;  35 
were  under  two  years  of  age. 

At  the  hospital  on  Grove  Isle,  r ear  Quebec,  2S8  deaths 
occurred  between  the  1st  and  23th  of  Augu.-t. 

At  Montreal  20  deaths  occurred  on  the  2J  of  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Montreal  Herald  of  the  2d  says:  “The  ship 
Julius  Cresar,  from  Liverpool  with  471  passengers,  is  at 
Crosse  Isle;  and  33  deaths  on  the  passage,  and  60  sick 
on  hoard,  it  is  said  in  a miserable  condition.  The  Ca- 
nada, McArthur,  from  Glasgow',  wi  h 6 cabin  and  129 
steerage  passengers,  is  detained  at  the  quarantine.  She 
had  12  deaths  on  the  passage,  and  has  20  sick  of  the 
small  pox.  The  Catholic  clergy  has  lost  another  of  its 
members  this  afternoon,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brady,  vicar  at 
Rimouski,  who  died  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery,  of  fever 
contracted  at  Grosse  Isle.’’ 

The  Yellow  Fever  at  Mobile— On  the  18th  of 
August,  one  case  was  reported,  on  the  23J  another  case. 
OtGhe  24th  four  cases,  one  of  them  from  New  Orleans. 
On  the  30th  six  cases  wmre  reported,  and  the  board  of 
health  announced  that  the  disease  had  assumed  the 
form  of  an  epidemic.  The  cases  however  were  stated 
to  be  mild  and  manageable  if  promptly  attended  to. 

The  Yellow  Fever  at  New  Orleans,  has  become 
very  fatal.  On  the  20lh  of  August  55  deaths  by  the  dis- 
ease were  reported,  12. of  them  at  Charity  Hospital.  On 
the  21st  and  22d  87  deaths;  on  the  23d  37  deaths.  Du- 
ring the  week  ending  the  23d,  440  deaths,  of  which  324 
were  by  yellow  fever,  being  127  more  than  the  previous 
week.  On  the  24th  6i,  and  on  the  25th  36  deaths  by  the 
fever— besides  15  which  occurred  at  Lafayette  over  the 
river  from  New  Orleans.  On  the  26th  50  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  H at  Lafavette  On  the  27th  and  28th  92  at 
New  Orleans,  and  27  at  Lafayette.  On  the  29th  and 
30th  104  at  New  Orleans,  and  18  at  Lafayette.  On  the 
31st  51  at  New  Orleans.  On  the  1st  Sept.  60;  2d  Sept. 
77  deaths  by  yellow  fever. 

During  the  wee  k ending  the  2]st  of  August  423  inter- 
ments in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  ot  which  307  were  of 
yellow  fever-  The  week  ending  the  28th,  442  inter- 
ments, of  which  311  were  of  yellow  fever. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  by  yellow  fever  during  the 

month  of  August  1,128. 

Another  ot  those  Ministering  Angels,  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity, has  fallen  a victim  of  self-devotion  to  the  diseased 
at  Charity  Hospital. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hinton,  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
fell  a victem  on  the  28th  ult. 

During  the  third  week  in  August  there  were  37G 
admissions  at  the  Charily  Hospital,  and  133  deaths. 
During  the  fourth  week,  431  admissions  and  92 
deaths. 

The  Delta  of  the  31st  ult.  speaking  of  the  yellow 
fever,  say9 — “We  have  never  seen  so  extensive  and 
destructive  an  epidemic  as  at  present  rages  in  our 
city.  Last  week  it  was  confined  principally  to  the 
most  indigent  and  exposed  of  out  population.  Bui 
now  it  is  mounting  higher,  and  persons  of  the  most 
favored  position  in  society,  have,  within  a few  days 
past,  fallen  victims  to  it.  Persons,  too,  who  have 
been  here  for  several  years,  but  had  not  passed 
through  the  acclimating  fever,  have  been  taken 
down  with  it,” 


The  Picayune  of  the  2 I instant,  say9— “Many  re- 
spectable citizens  have  been  swept  into  eterniyy,  and 
wherever  we  go  we  can  hear  of  nothing  but  sickness 
and  death.  Grief  and  wretchedness  are  depicted  on 
almost  every  countenance,  and  hundreds  are  clad  in 
the  “habiliments  of  woe  ” 

The  Bee  says: — Among  its  most  interesting  victims 
are  unacclimated  children,  who  this  season,  appear 
strangely  subj  ct  to  die  disease.  We  have  even  heard 
of  Creole  children  having  been  attacked.  With  so  much 
sickness  in  every  direction,  and  with  a city  deserted  by 
a II  whose  means  or  occupations  enable  them  to  seek  a 
healthier  spot,  the  distant  reader  may  readily  imagine 
that  New  Orleans  pvesents  a sad  and  gloomy  aspect. — 
The  streets  are  almost  solitudes,  business  is  nearly  en- 
tirely suspended,  and  people  meet  to  converse  on  scarce- 
ly any  other  topic  than  the  visitations  of  the  epidemic. — 
Meanwhile  it  is  consolitory  to  reflect  that  charity,  as 
well  public  as  private,  is  making  active  and  unremitting 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate.  Few  even  of  the 
poorest  die  neglected  or  forlorn.  Few  succumb  to  the 
disease  without  having  been  placed  under  proper  med 
ica  1 advisement,  and  having  received  every  care  and 
comfort  that  can  mitigate  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

The  Thirtieth  Congp.ess — The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  says  that  of  the  208  members  elec- 
ted to  the  house  of  representatives, — 112  are  whigs 
(including  Mr.  Levin,  nalit  e American)  and  96  dem- 
ocrats— and  should  the  20  members  yet  to  be  elected, 
stand  politically  as  in  last  congress,  the  house  would 
comprise  115  whigs  aBd  113  “democrats.” 

Later.  — Heavy  Failure. — The  old  and  very  res- 
pectable house  of  Prime,  Ward  & King,  of  New 
York,  a firm  that  has  stood  firm  amid  all  preceeding 
storms,  we  most  sincerely  regret  to  announce,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  stop  payment,  in  consequence 
of  the  return  of  protested  bills  from  England.  They 
have  published  a card  to  that  effect,  dated  Septem- 
ber 9th. 

The  effect  of  the  news  by  the  Cambria  upon  our 
markets,  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed. 

Prices  of  bread  stuffs,  were  not  materially 
affected,  because  the  supply  as  yet,  since  harvest  lias 
hardly  equalled  the  demand  for  home  consumption. 

Cotton  has  declined  about  half  a cent  per  pound. 

Exchanges  have  gone  up,  rapidly.  New  York 
bills  on  London  are  at  8^a9  premium,  of  course  spe- 
cie will  cease  to  arrive  from  Europe  whilst  they 
are  at  that.  The  Cambria  brought  only  a compara- 
tively small  amount. 

United  States  Loan  has  gone  down  to  103  at  N. 
York. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  con- 
struction ol  which  has  been  for  so  many  years  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  internal 
improvements  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  is 
again  fairly  progressing.  When  completed  it  will 
be  450  miles  in  length,  40  of  which  will  be  in  the 
siale  of  Pennsylvania,  connecting  with  the  port  of 
Erie.  A part  of  the  road  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  years — and  between  the  termination  of  that 
I port  and  Binghamton,  between  six  and  seven  thou- 
J sand  laborers  are  now  actively  at  work.  The  com- 
pany have  contracted  for  12,000  tons  of  T rails,  to 
weigh  57  lbs.  to  the  yard,  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Lackawana  works,  Luzern  county,  Pa.,  for  about 
$800,000,  which  will  lay  about  77  miles  of  the 
road. 

The  Canal  and  Railroad  eusiness,  for  the  pre- 
sent season,  as  we  find  calculated  in  Bicknell’s ’last 
Reporter,  exhibits  the  following  increase  ol  revenue 
compared  with  the  business  of  last  year: 

Revenues.  1846.  1847.  Increase. 

Ohio  canals,  Nov.  15  to 

August  15,  347,131  553,494  206,342 

Pennsylvania  Canals, 

Dec.  1 to  August  1,  711,576  1,019,552  306,976 

N.  York  Canals,  May 

1 to  August  15,  1,350,318  1,978,886  628,568 

Harlem  Railroad,  Jan. 

1 to  August  1,  101,598  132,108  30  510 

Welland  Canal,  Janua- 
ry 1 to  July  I,  38,664  54,855  16,191 

This  has  been  the  general  result  of  lolls  and  taxes 
on  goods  mostly,  and  in  almost  all  cases  at  a reduc- 
tion of  the  rates  of  taxation,  showing  a greater  rela- 
tive proportion  in  the  movement  of  business  than  in 
the  income  derived  from  it. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Members  elect  of  the  new  parliament. — The  elections 
had  nearly  all  been  made  and  resulted  in  favor  ol  the 
Russell  ministry,  though  the  majority  was  variously  slat 
ed  according  to  different  methods  of  classifying.  Some 
make  the  whig  majority  outnumber  both  the  tory  and 
the  Peel  members. 


| Amongst  the  members  elect,  there  are  eight  or  ten 
that  have  spent  lime  enough  in  the  United  States  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  country  and  its  institutions. 
Mr.  Brown,  of  the  well  known  Baltimore  family  of  that 
name,  is  triumphantly  re-elected  for  Liverpool. 

Young  Mr.  McTavisii,  a son  of  Capt.  Charles  Mc- 
Tavi-li,  and  nephew  of  the  marchioness  of  Wellesley, 
and  grandson  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  who  is 
said  to  he  both  an  American  citizm  and  a British  sub- 
ject, hasbren  elected  for  Dundalk,  Ireland,  by  the  re- 
pealers. The  repealers  and  Young  Ireland  were  at  va- 
riance as  to  candidates  for  parliament,  and  the  mem- 
bers elect  are  denounced  by  the  party  in  minority  as 
being  up  for  sale  to  the  ministry.  ‘'England’’  (says  a 
Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Courier ,)  “is  certainly 
sending  some  strange  specimens  to  her  Witlenagemote, 
or  council  of  wisemen;  and  having  already  made  it  but 
oo  much,  instead  of  the  parliament  or  talking  assembly, 
she  seems  inclined  to  keep  up  the  supply, — as  witness 
Fergus  O’Connor,  the  chartist  socialist,  George  Thomp- 
son, tlie  antislavery  lecturer,  W.  J.  Fox,  the  Unitarian 
fee  trade  lecturer,  (whose  opinions  on  some  social  to- 
pics, as  mariage,  are  not  those  commonly  held;)  and  in 
our  Dublin,  Reynolds,  and  some  others, — as  Robert  Jas. 
Tennent.of  Belfast,  Ireland  is  furnishing  her  quota. — 
Yet  such  is  the  breaking  tip  of  parties, — such  the  ele. 
ments  of  discord  in  each, — such  the  extinction  of  that 
chivalrous  leader-worship  of  the  age  gone  by, — such 
the  heart-weari:  ess  of  discussions  on  speculative  opin- 
ions — that  I should  not  wonder  if,  in  spiie  of  many  jar- 
ring elements,  it  should  turn  out  after  all,  to  be  the  par- 
liament of  practical  measures.  In  these,  the  ministry 
will  always  have  majorities.’’ 

The  first  attempt  to  create  a ministerial  difficulty  re- 
garding Ireland  commenced  at  Conciliation  hall  yester- 
day, in  Messrs.  J.  O’Connell  and  J.  Reynolds  issuing  a 
circular,  inviting  the  Irish  members  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment to  meet  in  Dublin,  "as  an  Irish  council  of  national 
distress  and  national  safety.  Doubtless,  none  but  re- 
pealers will  attend;  yet  30  or  40  members — compact, 
vigilant,  and  acting  in  unison — can  give  a minister  an- 
noyance.” 

Ireland. — Dublin,  August  18— There  is  not  a whisper 
of  potato  blight;  and  those  in  the  market  are  excellent. 
Harvest  work  of  all  kinds  commencing;  and  of  all  heal- 
thy abundance.  The  tremendous  corn  failures  will 
touch  some  parts,— Sligo,  Derry,  &c.,  hut  not  deeply. 
The  queen  is  off  to  the  Highland:;  and  the  loyal  Scotch, 
not  being  able  to  welcome  her  on  land,  are — iilte  the 
people  of  Egypt  during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, — uni- 
versally aquatic  for  the  lime;  and  the  Frith  ol  Clyde  is 
one  Crest  of  steamer  chimneys,  with  decks  crowded 
with  merrv  faces;  and  the  welken  ringing  and  Arran 
and  Atlsa  reverberating  the  joyous  sounds.  By  the  time 
she  had  reached  the  Laggan,  the  work  of  slaughter  shall 
have  commenced  on  the  Moors.  But  in  Dublin  some 
sixteen  or  twenty  thousand  external  poor  are  handed 
over  for  support  to  the  poor  law  gnardiansi  and  a cor- 
responding spectacle  is  witnessed  throughout  the  land. 
Thanks  to  the  God  of  bounty,— there  is  plenty  in  the 
country ; arid  coming  into  it;  and  on  the  land.  There 
ious  humiliation.  May  there  be  gratitude.  There  is 
peace.  May  there  be  industry,  kind  feeling,  improve- 

ment’  DENMARK. 

Abolition  movement. — Letters  received  here  hy  the  Ca- 
ledonia, from  unquestionable  sources,  announce  that  on 
the  28ih  of  July  last  the  king  of  Denmark  issued  a de- 
em; declaring  that  all  persons  who  should  thereafter  be 
born  in  Ins  dominions,  shoo'd  be  born  free;  and  that  all 
persons  in  servitude  in  his  dominions  on  the  28th  of  July 
last,  and  remaining  so  on  the  28, h of  July,  1859,  shall 
then  be  absolutely  free,  without  compensation  to  the 

owner9'  . , , , . . . , . . 

In  the  negotiation  with  the  colonists  which  preceded 
the  issuing  ot  this  decree,  he  offered  them  the  alterna- 
tive of  three  years  with  a compensation  oi  ®60  per  head 
lor  each  slave,  or  twelve  years  without  any  compensa- 
tion, and  they  chose  tile  latter.  . 

Denmark  has  three  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
viz:  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Johns.  St.  Croix 
contains  about  30,000  slaves.  St.  1 homas  and  St.  Johns 
perhaps  5,000  more.  [Jour  of  Cam. 

BUENOS  AYRES  AND  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  allied  French  and  English  ministers  and  their 
fleets,  have  been  unable  to  bring  e the r Gen’l  Oribe  or 
Rosas  to  terms.  By  an  arrival  at  New  York  last  week, 
information  of  their  propositions  to  Rosas  and  qf  his  re- 
fusal to  accede  to  the  terms  were  received,  and  by  the 
arrival  of  the  barque  Creole  this  week  we  learn  that  they 
had  an  interview  afterwards  with  General  Oribe,  and 
tried  to  arriinge  an  armistice  for  six  months,  during 
which  time  a certain  number  of  cattle  should  be  allowed 
to  come  into  Montevideo  ot  a price  to  be  fixed  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  both  parties.  Oribe  informed 
them  that  he  would  comply  with  their  request  if  they 
would  open  the  port  ol  Bueces;  this  the  ministers  would 
not  assent  to;  and  here  ended  all  further  effort  at  nego- 
tiation, both  with  Rosas  and  Oribe. 

The  allies  at  this  stage  of  affairs  appear  to  have  disa- 
greed as  to  ulterior  measures.  The  British  minister. 
Lord  Hnwden,  gave  orders  un  the  15th  July  to  the  Eng- 
lish naval  force  to  suspend,  on  his  part,  the  blockade  of 
ihe  Argentine  and  Oriental  ports  His  lordship  deter- 
mined to  embark  in  the  ship  Hagle,  for  Hi  > Jansiio,  and 
there  await  the  further  oruers  ot  his  government,  rhe 
French  minister  on  the  contrary  directs  Admiral  Fred* 
aur  to  renew  the  blockade  with  all  vigor  on  his  part.— 
Upwards  of  lorty  small  vessels  had  been  seized  by  the 
French.sqnadion  for  attempting  to  enter. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  Irwin,  charge  d’affair?  to  Denmark,  arrived  at 
New  York  in  the  packet  ship  Duchesse  d’Orleans, 
from  Havre. 

The  president  has  recognized  J.  W.  Jockusch  as 
consul  of  Hamburg  for  the  port  of  Galveston,  in 
the  state  of  Texas. 

Affairs  u-itk  Brazil. — The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has 
announced  the  birth  of  one  of  ten  daughters  in  very 
handsome  style  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This,  of  course,  is  a sign  that  he  wishes  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  us,  (his  objection  being  merely  to 
Mr.  Wise,)  and  to  this  he  may  at  this  moment  be 
particularly  prompted  by  the  desire  to  attack  Rosas, 
the  moment  affairs  in  Buenos  Ayres  have  assumed  a 
certain  shape.  [Wash.  Cor.  Phila.  Ledger. 

The  French  consul  Monterey  California. — The  Paris 
Presse , says: — 

“It  has  already  been  stated  that  M.  de  Moeren- 
hout,  the  French  consul  at  Monterey  (California,) 
had  been  expelled  from  that  town  by  the  American 
authorities.  This  news  is  confirmed  by  a letter  from 
Monterey,  giving  the  following  explanation.  When 
Col.  Treinhout  (Fremont,)  had  gained  possession  of 
Monterey,  he  published  a decree,  interdicting  all  per- 
sons not  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  from 
carrying  arms.  A Frenchman,  named  Clement  Pa- 
naud,  was  soon  afterwards  arrested  on  the  road  to 
San  Jose,  at  Monterey,  with  a pair  of  pistols  ahont 
his  person.  He  was  released,  after  being  deprived 
of  his  pistols,  and  also  of  some  horses,  laden  with 
merchandize.  On  arriving  at  Monterey,  Panaud  laid 
his  grievance  before  the  consul.  Without,  according 
to  the  letter,  making  due  inquiries,  M.  Moerenhout 
sent  in  a very  strong  remonstrance  to  the  American 
government,  demanding  restitution,  or  compensation 
amounting  to  4000f.,  at  which  sum  Panaud  estima- 
ted the  goods  and  horses  taken  from  him.  An  inqui- 
ry was  made,  from  which  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
real  value  of  what  had  been  taken  from  Panaud  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  a few  hundred  francs,  and 
that  it  was  legally  confiscated  by  his  violation  of  the 
decree  issued  by  Colonel  Treinhout  (Fremont.) — 
The  letter  further  stales  that  this  inquiry  proved 
that  M.  Moerenhout  had  knowingly  made  himself  an 
accomplice  in  this  culpable  speculation:  and,  besides, 
had  used  such  terms  in  making  his  demand  of  com- 
pensation, that  it  was  impossible  for  Colonel  Trein- 
hout (Fremont)  to  suffer  him  to  remain  at  his  post. 
Consequently,  on  November  the  10th,  he  sent  an  or- 
der to  M.  Moerenhout  to  leave  Monterey  in  24 
hours.” 

ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  TEXAS  DEBT. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  attending  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  was  the  appre- 
hension that  the  United  States  would  be  compelled, 
ultimately,  to  assume  the  debt  contracted  by  Texas 
during  the  war  of  her  independence,  and  which  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  a good  many  dollars.  The 
advocates  of  Texas  either  avoided  this  objection,  or 
denied  that  any  such  consequence  would  follow  from 
annexation.  The  enemies  of  admission  declared 
their  unqualified  opposition  to  the  assumption,  in  any 
form,  either  remote  or  immediate,  of  this  Texas 
debt,  and  we  may  observe  here,  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  abandon  this  opposition,  seeing  that 
this  act  of  our’s  has  already  caused  the  expenditure 
of  a cool  hundred  million  of  dollars,  and  we  have  a 
war  on  our  hands  which  may  require  as  much  more 
before  it  is  terminated.  But  let  that  pass.  Our  ob- 
ject, now.  is  to  call  attention  to  the  course  which  this 
matter  of  paying  off  the  debt  of  Texas  is  taking,  in 
that  state — now,  that  she  is  admitted  to  a full  com- 
munion with  the  other  states  of  this  Union.  An  elec- 
tion is  pending  there  for  the  office  of  governor,  and 
there  are  a half  dozen  candidates  for  the  honor.  We 
notice  the  names  of  Col.  Geo,  T Wood.  Col,  Robin- 
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son,  Dr.  Miller,  Gen.  Darnell,  and  Col.  Vanzandt, 
Very  recently,  two  of  the  candidates,  Col.  Vanzandt 
and  Gen.  Darnell,  addressed  the  people  of  Nacogdo- 
ches, and  it  is  stated  that  the  subjeots  which  most 
occupied  attention,  were,  the  liquidation  of  the  state 
debt  and  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain.  Col. 
Vanzandt  went  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  these 
subjects.  The  Nacogdoches  Times  reports  him  as 
saying— 

“He  urged  with  much  zeal  and  earnestness  the  sale 
of  the  public  domain  to  the  United  States,  for  which 
he  insists  that  we  can  obtain  $15,000,000-  He  also 
stated  that  he  was  authorized  from  Gen.  Rusk,  who 
sat  before  him,  to  assure  the  public  that  at  any  time 
during  the  recent  session  of  the  federal  congress,  our 
public  lands  could  have  been  sold  for  $10,000,000. 
With  this  amount,  Col.  Van  Zandt  thinks  the  public 
debt  of  Texas  could  be  discharged,  our  rivers  cleared 
of  snags,  and  prepared  for  navigation,  a penitentiary 
built,  the  citizens  partially  relieved  from  taxation, 
and  a fund  left  for  disposal  by  the  state,  as  any  pub- 
lic exigency  or  policy  might  requirt . 

Gen.  Darnell  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying  that 
he  coincided  with  the  general  projects  proposed  by 
Col.  Van  Zandt,  and  that  the  objects  he  sought  to  ac- 
complish, would,  if  accomplished,  redound  to  the  in- 
terest and  advancement' of  the  state — they  were  cer- 
tainly captivating  schemes;  but  there  was  a prelimi- 
nary question:  would  the  United  States  purchase  the 
public  lands  of  Texas.  Embarrassed  as  the  United 
States  was  by  a war  with  Mexico,  which  had  exhau- 
sted all  the  public  funds,  and  which  had  compelled 
her  to  go  upon  ’Change  to  borrow  money,  was  she 
able  to  purchase  our  public  domain?  and  if  able,  was 
there  a disposition  to  make  the  purchase?” 

Gen.  Darnell  was  certainly  right,  when  he  put  the 
pertinent  inquiry,  whether  there  was  a disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  make  the  purchase? 
This  is  the  question,  and  one  which  will  be  made  by 
the  people  whenever  Texas  comes  forward  with  such 
a 'preposition.  It  may  be,  that  the  gentlemen  who 
talk  so  flippantly  of  the  willingness  of  congress  to 
pay  them  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  lands 
which  will  really  he  worth  nothing  to  the  government, 
which  are  shingled  all  over  with  actual,  and  incom- 
plete titles  to  the  domain. — will  find  some  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  such  a project. 
Whatever  the  last  congress  might  have  been  ready 
to  do,  the  next,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  will  not 
be  made  of  such  plastic  materials  as  to  be  willing  to 
purchase  the  lands  which  Texas  may  pretend  to  own, 
even  upon  more  favorable  terms  than  are  held  out  by 
the  politicians  of  that  state.  Texas,  when  she 
came  into  the  Union,  promised  to  take  the  land  and 
pay  her  debts.  Let  her  keep  the  one,  and  do  the 
other,  and  not  attempt  to  entrap  the  United  States 
into  any  such  scheme  as  that  of  giving  away  ten  or 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  under  any  such  idle  pre- 
tence as  that  of  purchasing  the  public  lands  of  Tex- 
as. [From  the  Missowi  Rep.  Sept.  3d. 

“The  Boston  Journal  says  it  is  the  intention  of  our 
government  at  once  to  rescind  the  order  by  which  the 
British  steamer  has  been  hitherto  allowed  to  enter 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.”  We  doubt  their  doing  any 
such  thing,  whilst  availing  of  the  friendly  agency  of 
the  British  minister  at  the  city  of  Mexico  towards 
bringing  about  a treaty  of  peace.  The  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Phila.  Leilger,  who  is  considered 
semi-official  authority,  says: 

“I  can  assure  you  to-day  that  all  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  a European  intervention,  other  than  the 
kind  offices  of  Mr.  Bankhead,  British  minister  in 
Mexico,  1o  bring  about  reconciliation  and  a treaty  of 
peace,  have  completely  vanished.  Our  government 
has  received  the  most  positive  assurance  from  all  the 
powe.s  of  Europe  that  they  will  leave  us  to  settle 
our  quarrel  with  Mexico  in  our  own  way,  though 
thay  are  all  most  anxious  that  our  negotiations  may 
be  brought  to  a successful  issue.  Their  commerce, 
of  course,  suffers  greatly  by  the  war,  and  by  the  state 
of  anarchy  and  uncertainty  which  is  its  immediate 
consequence.”  1 


ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Army  medical  board  — A board  of  surgeons  for  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  appointment  to  the  me- 
dical staff  of  the  regular  army  will  convene  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  the  27th  of  October  ensuing, 
and  will  probably  continue  in  session  for  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Application  must  he  addressed  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  must  state  the  age  and  residence  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  must  be  accompanied  by  respectable  testi- 
monials (mere  references  are  not  sufficient)  of  his  pos- 
sessing the  moral  and  physical  qualifications  requisite 
for  filling  creditably  the  responsible  station,  and  for 
performing  ably  the  arduous  and  active  duties  of  an 
officer  of  the  medical  staff. 

Surgeon  general’s  office,  Sept.  10,  1847. 

Lieut.  Meade. — A very  handsome  sword  has  been 
presented  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  Lieut.  Geo. 
Meade,  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  topographical  engi- 
neers, as  a “tribute  of  their  regard  for  his  gallant 
conduct  in  the  several  actions  in  Mexico  in  which  he 
was  engaged.” 

Lieut.  D.  Maury.  The  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  have  presented  a sword  to  Lieut, 
Dabney  H.  Maury,  for  his  gallantry  displayed  at  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gerdo,  where  he  received  a wound 
which  almost  deprived  him  of  his  left  arm. 

Dr,  Wakeman  Bryarly.  The  company  of  Maryland 
Cadets  have  presented  a splendid  sword  to  Dr.  B. 
who  was  Surgeon  of  said  company  and  has  received 
the  appointment  of  Surgeon  to  the  New  Jersey  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  about  to  embark  to  join  the  army 
in  Mexico. 

Lieut.  Tanneyhill , of  Baltimore,  who  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  in  the  affair  which  Col.  De  Russy 
had  with  the  Mexicans,  was  taken  to  Heujutla,  by 
the  Mexicans,  with  some  other  prisoners,  where  his 
wounds  proved  fatal;  he  died  on  the  15th  July.  He 
was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  Mexicans  and 
had  the  best  of  medical  skill  and  care. 

Mounted  arliUei-y. — Capt.  Thistle  of  Newark,  has 
invented  a new  gun  for  the  Mexican  war  that  as  an 
experiment  has  worked  well.  It  consists  of  a bronze 
cannon,  carrying  3 lbs.  of  lead,  or,  say  50  ounce 
musket  balls  in  cannister,  mounted  on  a strong  and 
elegant  carriage  capable  of  being  in  an  instant  un- 
mounted, and  by  a most  ingenious  contrivance,  placed 
with  ease  and  safety  on  the  back  of  a horse  or  mule 
— -that  is,  the  gun  on  one  mule  and  the  carriage  on 
another,  both  well  secured,  and  capable,  of  course, 
to  traverse  any  difficult  mountain  pass  or  defile  where 
it  is  impossible  for  a mule  to  go  under  any  other 
circumstances.  Thus,  six  mules  will  carry  with  ease 
a gun  of  this  description  and  two  hundred  rounds  of 
fixed  ammunition.  The  whole  arrangement  is  both 
simple  and  strong;  the  gun  was  from  Ames’  celebra- 
ted manufactory  in  Massachusetts.  Capt.  Thistle  il- 
lustrated the  feasibility  of  its  great  use  by  taking  it 
out  to  the  back  part  of  the  town  a few  days  ago, 
mounted,  with  the  necessary  ammunition  on  the  backs 
of  two  horses,  where  the  Captain  and  assistants  dis- 
mounted the  gun,  and  fired  6 rounds  in  two  minutes 
and  twenty  seconds.  It  has  been  tried  with  a single 
ball,  and  will  carry  five  hundred  yards  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a rifle,  and  it  placed  a cannister  of  ounce 
balls  the  same  distance  in  the  gable  ends  of  an  old 
barn,  the  balls  in  some  instances  going  twice  through 
inch  oak  boards. 

The  Howitzer  Battery,  -The  Albany  Argns  says  all 
the  material  has  been  prepared  at  Watervliet.  Each 
of  the  batteries  consists  oi  six  twclvc-pounders  bronze 
howitzers,  made  with  extreme  lightness,  and  six  car- 
riages, so  constructed  as  to  be  susceptible  of  packing 
upon  a horse  or  mule.  The  howitzer  weighs  about 
210  pounds.  The  carriage  is  of  similar  weight,  and 
two  chests  with  ammunition,  vary  only  a very  few 
pounds  from  the  same.  A pack  saddle  has  been  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  its  receiving  either  the 
howitzer,  the  carriage,  or  two  ammunition  chests, 
carrying  each  eight  rounds  of  spherical  case  shot, 
shells,  and  cannister,  rl  bus  the  load  of  a horse  does 
not  exceed  220  pounds,  which  is  carried  most  com- 
pactly and  securely.  Attached  to  this  corps,  it  is 
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understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  war  department 
to  organize  a rocket  corps  for  service  in  the  field. 

Col.  Doniphan’s  regiment  consisted  of  1000  men 

When  they  returned  home  each  of  them  received 
$650  for  his  pay,  horses,  &c.,  and  his  land  scrip  be- 
sides, so  that  the  expedition  cost  in  these  particulars 
$750,000,  three-fourths  of  a million  of  money. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


During  the  week  we  have  received  ample  confir- 
mation of  the  brilliant  victories  achieved  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  the  army 
under  Gen.  Scott  and  of  the  subsiquent  conclusion 
of  an  armistice,  with  a view  to  a treaty  of  peace, 
so  desirable  to  all  parties.  Deeply  is  it  to  be  lamen- 
ted that  these  achievements  had  to  be  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men.  The  conflict  has 
been  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  war.  The  enemy 
appear  to  have  been  completely  outgeneralled  in 
every  direction.  According  to  the  American  accounts 
received,  our  forces  were  outnumbered  four  to  one 
The  Mexican  loss  is  represented  to  be  in  about  the 
same  proportion,  four  to  one.  The  Mexican  account 
varies  widely  from  those  figures  however.  Without 
stopping  to  recapitulate,  we  proceed  to  place  the  in- 
telligence before  our  readers  somewhat  in  the  order 
in  which  the  same  reached  us  during  the  week. 

“As  to  the  result  of  the  negotiations,  the  Washing- 
ton Union  of  the  14th  says: — It  is  useless  to  specu- 
late, but  we  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  this  decisive 
victory  places  the  capital  of  the  Mexicans  at  the 
mercy  of  our  army.  The  consternation  caused  by 
the  rout  of  their  army,  has  induced  the  enemy 
to  enter  into  negotiation  for  peace.  The  issue  of  this 
negotiation  is  not  to  be  counted  on  with  confidence. 
The  firmness  with  which  the  war  has  been  prosecu- 
ted has  brought  the  infatuated  Mexicans  to  enter  on 
the  discussion  of  peace.  After  the  panic  of  the  mo- 
ment is  passed,  they  may  again  manifest  their  insane 
obstinancy  in  prolonging  the  war.  There  should  be 
no  relaxation  of  our  efforts,  no  pause  in  our  prepara- 
tions, until  a peace  is  conquered,  and  a ratified  treaty 
shall  secure  its  continuance.” 

The  Union  of  the  16th,  referring  to  what  Mr. 
Kendall  writes  to  the  Picayune  on  the  25th  relative 
to  the  disaffection  produced  in  the  army  by  the  armis- 
tice, says: — “We  are  unwilling,  until  we  receive  ful- 
ler and  official  accounts,  to  discuss  the  question,  or 
to  cast  any  slur  upon  the  General,  whose  military 
services  are  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  people.  But 
this  we  undertake  to  say,  in  relation  to  the  whole 
subject — that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  Mr. 
Trist  should  permit  the  negotiation  to  be  spun  out 
beyond  the  shortest  possible  time — say  two  or  three 
days;  for,  as  we  are  now  advised,  that  course  is  the 
very  policy  which  the  wily  politician  Santa  Anna 
would  himself  prefer  for  rallying  and  organizing  his 
means;  and,  under  the  same  reservation,  we  may  add, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  as  long  a period  as  forty  eight 
hours  after  the  negotiation  had  terminated  has  been 
allowed  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities.” 

From  the  letters  of  Indicator,  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times,  we  extract  the  following: 
Collector’s  office,  Vera  Cruz,  August  25th,  1847. 

Notice.  Passengers  arriving  at  this  port  without 
passports  from  the  American  consul  resident  at  the 
port  they  embark  from,  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  vessel,  and  the  master  of  any  vessel  permitting 
such  passengers  to  land,  will  be  fined  $500  for  each 
and  every  passenger  so  landed,  and  the  vessel  held 
responsible  for  the  same. 

F.  M.  Diamond,  collector. 

17.  States  flog  ship  Germantown, 

Anton  Litardo,  Aug.  18,  1847. 
General  order,  No.  11. 

All  vessels  except  army  steamers  and  transports, 
arriving  at  ports  in  Mexico  held  by  the  U.  S.  forces, 
are  to  be  visited  by  a boat  from  the  general  ship  of 
the  day,  or  any  single  vessel  of  the  squadron,  that 
may  be  in  port,  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  the 
usual  compliment  of  services  to  foreign  vessels  of 
war,  and  of  detecting  any  irregularities  in  foreign 
mail  steamers  or  merchant  vessels,  whether  foreign 
or  American. 

It  is  desirable,  when  it  be  practicable,  that  the 
boarding  officer  should  be  a lieutenant. 

M C.  Perry, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 

The  effects  of  these  two  intimations  is  exemplified 
in  the  following: 

“The  Spanish  brig  Martin,  Capt.  E:calza,  arrived 
here  yesterday,  from  Havana,  brings  several  passen- 


gers, gon  e of  whom  were  permitted  to  land.  We 
are  glad  to  see  such  measures  taken.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  stop  the  guerillas  from  daily  increasing. 
When  chevaliers  d’industrie  arrive  here  from  Havana, 
they  immediately  enlist  in  gangs  of  robbers  that  infest 
the  country.” 

Death  or  a guerilla  chief.  El  Arco  Iris,  of 
the  26th  nit.,  says  that  Don  Juan  Aburto,  the  most 
active  of  ihe  guerilla  chiefs,  after  Jarauta,  died  on 
the  night  of  the  24th  ult.,  of  a fever,  at  Paso  de 
Ovejas.  He  had  been  recently  engaged  with  Major 
Lally’s  train,  at  the  Puente  National,  where  he  cap- 
tured six  of  our  wagons. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Commercial  Times.] 
Vera  Cruz,  Avgust  18,  1847. 

Gentlemen:  The  reinforcements,  mentioned  in  a 
late  letter  as  having  been  despatched  from  this  place, 
in  compliance  with  the  urgent  call  of  Major  Lally, 
whose  road  was  blocked  up  by  the  guerillas,  return- 
ed yesterday  afternoon,  after  having  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  their  wagons,  (except  one,)  and  five  or  six 
men  killed.  The  guerillas  began  to  harrass  them 
near  San  Juan,  a short  distance  from  Santa  Fe;  but 
they  pushed  their  way  through  without  loss,  until 
they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  National  Bridge.  Here 
they  found  an  eminence  fortified  and  furnished  with 
a piece  of  artillery , effectually  commanding  the  road, 
and  from  which  they  received  a rapid  fire  of  grape. 

Defence  is  said  to  have  been  useless  or  impossible, 
and  after  sustaining  the  fire  for  some  time,  and  los- 
ing several  mules,  which  were  in  their  harness,  the 
officers  decided  upon  a retreat,  abandoning  nine  of 
their  wagons  to  the  enemy.  These  wagons  were 
loaded  chiefly  with  ammunition,  and  form  a most 
valuable  prize  to  the  guerillas.  They  also  contain- 
ed a good  deal  of  money,  and  private  baggage  be- 
jonging  to  officers  and  others;  but  perhaps  the  most 
important  item  of  our  loss  is  that  of  the  government 
despatches  brought  here  by  Col.  Wilson,  and  unfor- 
tunately forwarded  by  this  party. 

Poor  Col.  Wilson  was  very  low  when  the  rein- 
forcement started,  and  feeling  that  he  could  no  lon- 
ger indulge  the  hope  which  he  had  at  first  entertain- 
ed, of  overtaking  his  command,  he  insisted,  against 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  upon_  sending  these  des- 
patches by  Capt.  Wells  to  Major  Lally.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  very  important;  but  whether  they  are 
or  not,  Gen.  Scott  must  await  the  pleasure  of  Santa 
Anna  for  the  enjoyment  of  reading  them.  By  the 
way,  is  it  possible  that  our  departments  have  no 
cypher  by  which  these  important  communications 
could  be  made  without  giving  their  secrets  this  con- 
stant liability  to  betrayal?  But  to  return  to  our  sub- 
ject. 

As  the  guerillas  were  evidently  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other  to  suffer  a distribution  of  the 
spoils  to  take  place  without  their  individual  partici- 
pation, the  retreat  of  our  routed  party  was  made 
without  additional  loss  or  molestation.  The  fellows 
seemed  to  want  plunder  more  than  blood,  and  the 
wagons  proved  a golden  apple  to  them. 

Blame  is  attached  by  many  to  Major  Lally  for 
moving  forward,  after  having  sent  tor  reinforce- 
ments, before  they  could  have  reached  him.  How 
far  his  circumstances  free  him  from  blame  we  can- 
not tell,  but  the  act  seems  leally  censurable  as  seen 
from  this  place.  He  is  supposed  to  have  pressed 
Captaio  Besancon’s  company  into  the  command,  as 
they  have  not  been  heard  from  definitely  since  they 
left  the  city  several  days  ago  on  a scouting  excur- 
sion. It  was  probably  by  their  appearance  that  the 
train  was  enabled  to  pass  the  bridge,  as  tbe  enemy 
would  be  apt  to  mistake  his  company  for  the  van  of 
a large  reinforcement,  and  under  that  impression  to 
retire. 

August  19. 

We  have  letters  to-day  from  Jalapa,  and  intelli- 
gence, which  seems  to  be  authentic,  from  Major 
Lally’s  train.  It  is  said  that  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
UDder  the  command  of  Governor  de  Soto,  assisted 
by  Don  Lomas  Marin  and  Col.  Cassanova,  had  fal- 
len back  upon  Cerro  Gordo,  where  they  attempted 
to  show  fight,  but  Major  Lally  sent  a detachment 
around  the  mountain  so  as  to  take  them  in  their  rear, 
or  flank,  as  Gen.  Scott  had  served  Santa  Anna  at 
the  same  place,  and  they  followed  the  example  of 
their  predecessors.  The  train  is  uow  reported  to 
have  a clear  road  before  it,  and  is  expected  to  ad- 
vance without  further  difficulty  to  Puebla.  There 
is  also  some  news  from  the  last  named  city,  and  from 
Mexico,  but  it  possesses  no  particular  interest.  It 
seems  settled  that  Gen.  Scott  is  to  be  opposed. 

There  is  a most  unpleasant  story  afloat  with  re- 
gard to  Capt.  Besancon  and  his  detachment,  which 
was  believed  to  have  joined  the  command  of  Major 
Lally.  A Mexican  gentleman,  whom  I know  very 
well,  and  whose  meaus  of  information  are  good, 
stales  positively  that  the  detachment  referred  to  has 
been  caplu:cd  to  a man,  and  that  many  of  the  men 


have  been  subsequently  murdered.  He  gives  the 
name  of  a man  (Don  Pedro  Escota,  alcalde  of  San 
Carlos,  a town  twenty  five  miles  to  the  northward  of 
this  city,)  who  had  exerted  himself  to  save  the  lives 
of  a party  in  the  hands  of  some  cut-throat  wretches, 
but  without  avail,  and  they  were  massacred  in  his 
presence.  I ho;  e and  believe  the  story  has  no  truth 
in  it,  but  I think  it  proper  to  mention  the  story  as 
told  to  me. 

Paredes’  trunks  and  writing  desk  were  examined 
to-day,  and  his  papers  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
vernor. Amongst  his  papers  is  a printed  defence  of 
his  course  for  some  time  past,  a copy  of  which  1 
will  endeavor  to  obtain.  The  other  papers  consist 
chiefly  of  private  letters,  and  possess  but  little  pub- 
lic interest. 

A gentleman — of  whose  credibility  I know  no- 
thing— tells  me  that  he  has  letters  from  Havana,  ad- 
vising him  that  forty  two  individuals — natives  of 
Spain  and  France — have  been  induced  by  Paredes 
to  join  their  fortunes  with  his  in  the  effort  now  to 
be  made  to  save  his  country;  that  these  men  have  all 
arrived  in  Havana,  and  most  of  them  left  for  differ- 
ent points  in  Mexico,  some  directly  for  Vera  Cruz 
— two  by  the  bark  St.  Mary,  recently  arrived — some 
by  way  of  New  Orleans,  and  others  by  different 
ports  in  the  gulf.  Some  point  has  been  designated 
in  Mexico  for  their  rendezvous,  but  in  what  part  the 
“deponent  saith  not.”  1 have  no  confidence  in  the 
man’s  story,  although  it  is  plausible  enough,  and  I 
know  that  suspicious  characters  did  come  in  the  St. 
Mary. 

I am  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  an 
English  house  in  this  city,  with  regard  to  the  entry 
of  Paredes.  What  connection  or  correspondence,  if 
any  they  have  or  had  with  him,  I know  not,  but  his 
baggage  was  marked  with  the  initials  of  their  house, 
and  one  of  their  cleiks  told  a falsehood  concerning 
it  in  my  presence,  by  which  he  came  near  passing  it 
through  the  custom  house,  with  only  the  usual  ex- 
amination of  the  inspectors.  The  principals  of  that 
house  are  all  absent,  and  their  business  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  sympathies  may,  unless  check- 
ed in  time,  more  seriously  compromit  their  interests 
than  the  closing  their  doors  would  do. 

British  sympathies,  1 fancy,  must  lake  a common- 
sense  direction;  and  not  an  Englishman  here,  as  far 
as  I have  ever  heard,  complains  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Yankees  towards  Mexico.  With  regard 
to  the  incidental  measures  of  our  government,  of 
course,  complaints  are  made,  and  a man  must  be  a 
stoic,  or  a fool,  not  to  complain.  The  order  of  the 
British  government,  however,  to  its  ministers,  to  run 
at  the  heels  of  the  mock  government  of  Mexico,  in 
whatever  direction  the  Yankees  choose  to  drive  it, 
surpasses  in  absurdity  most  of  the  whims  of  our 
Washington  people. 

The  Spanish  paper  of  this  city,  for  two  or  three 
days  past,  has  been  speculating  on  the  war  and 
matters  therewith  connected,  in  a style  that  shows 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  this  part  of  Mexico  to  be 
of  a “larger”  kind  than  that  suffered  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  its  specu- 
lations, false  facts  are  often  brought  forward  in  the 
support  of  its  notions,  but  there  is  much  truth  and 
good  sense  also  in  them.  In  the  number  of  the  17th, 
the  editor  says:  “The  leaders  of  the  democratic  par- 
ty, now  in  power  in  the  north,  fancy  that  peace  will 
be  hastened  by  taking  Mexico.  They  say  that  the 
event  will  produce  a complete  revolution  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  most  violent  advocates  of  the  war,  who, 
in  their  terror,  will  give  in  their  humblest  submis- 
sion to  whatever  terms-may  be  imposed. 

Those  who  indulge  in  such  belief,  know  but  little 
of  the  sons  of  Anahuac,  neither  do  they  know  that 
this  event,  which  they  look  upon  as  so  important  in 
furtherance  of  their  interests,  is  desired,  nay,  im- 
patiently hoped  for  by  many  of  the  principal  Mex- 
ican  states,  as  the  time  when  they  may  begin  to  aot 
for  tnemselves,  and  devote  all  their  power  to  the 
war.  This  they  have  done  heretofore,  because  their 
wishes  have  been  limited  by  the  unsatisfactory  man- 
agement of  the  government  established  in  the  capi- 
tal. To  this  is  to  be  added  ihe  consideration  that 
Gen.  Scott  and  his  fifteen  thousand  men,  occupy  a 
point  most  difficult  to  be  reached  by  reinforcements 
and  supplies,  and  is  surrounded  by  very  considerable 
and  populous  towns.  This  circumstance  will  ani- 
mate  the  most  indifferent  to  join  in  renewing  a re- 
sistance which  will  increase  into  a series  of  hostili- 
ties.” 


To  day,  according  to  our  calculation,  is  to  be 
decided  the  question  whether  the  troops  of  the  in- 
vaders, under  Gen.  Scott,  are  to  occupy  the  great 
city  of  Montezuma.  It  is  difficult  to  foretell  upon 
which  side  the  victory  will  fall.  Upon  one  side  we 
see  fifteen  thousand  men,  confident  in  their  fortune, 
and  animated  with  the  incredible  successes  which 
have  heretofore  attended  their  operations;  opposed 
on  the  other  hand  to  twenty  or  thirty  fire  thousand 
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citizens,  drawn  out  to  protect  their  hearths  from 
violation,  inspired  with  all  the  ardor  of  love  for 
their  ruined  country,  which,  with  tears  of  blood, 
address  them  in  language  such  as  this:  ‘ Come  to  my 
defence!  Save  my  honor,  and  restore  me  to  the 
place  which  I ought  to  occupy  among-t  the  great 
nations!  If  you  fail,  then  rather  sacrifice  your  lives 
in  failure  than  to  share  in  the  disgrace  of  the  con- 
quered! If  you  listen  not  to  my  prayer,  then  bear 
the  brand  of  my  curse  amongst  the  misfortunes  pre- 
pared for  you.” 

If  to  this  be  added  the  consideration  that  the 
Mexican  army  can  always  select  such  positions  as 
are  most  favorable  for  itself,  and  most  disadvanta- 
geous for  its  enemy — if  we  estimate  alone  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  attacked  in  its  own  house,  if  we 
may  say  so,  by  a number  far  inferior  to  its  own,  it 
would  seem  at  once  that  we  have  good  reason  to 
predict  a favorable  result;  but  the  experience  of  tbe 
past,  the  little  confidence  with  which  we  have  been 
inspired  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  leaders,  who 
have  afforded  grounds  for  suspicion  of  treason,  and 
a certain  mournful  presentiment  which  pervades  all 
classes,  ourselves  included,  lead  us  to  await  with 
great  uneasiness  the  news  which  are  to  tell  up  the 
great  events  expected  to  take  place. 

Jlugust  21. 

At  last  I am  able  to  give  you  direct  and  authentic 
intelligence  from  Major  Lally’s  train,  an  express 
having  arrived  thi3  morning,  with  despatches  from 
Perote  and  Jalapa,  addressed  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  this  place,  and  dated  the  18th  instant.  The 
messenger  passed  the  train  at  Dos  Rios,  a point 
about  seven  miles  this  side  of  Jalapa,  and  communi 
cated  with  Major  Lilly,  giving  him  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that  a reinforcement  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  men  were  on  their  way  to  meet 
him,  having  been  despatched  by  the  commanding 
officer  (Col.  VVinkoop,  1 think,)  at  Perote,  for  that 
purpose. 

Some  two  or  three  hundred  guerillas  and  volun- 
teers had  left  Jalapa  on  the  17th  and  18th,  to  join 
those  then  surrounding  the  train,  when  a gentleman 
(an  Englishman,  1 think,)  whose  name  I have,  but 
deem  it  improper  to  publish,  sent  an  express  to 
Perote,  with  advice  of  the  train’s  approach  and 
danger.  The  officer  immediately  gave  orders  for  as 
large  a poilion  of  his  command  as  could  possibly  be 
spared,  to  proceed  on  the  road  to  Jalapa,  as  far  as 
La  Hoya,  and  if  nothing  was  there  heard  of  the 
train,  to  continue  the  march  until  it  should  be  met. 
He  also  sent  back  the  messenger  to  Jalapa,  with  the 
despatches  of  which  I have  spoken,  and  which  the 
same  ruan  was  employed  to  bring  to  Vera  Cruz. 

On  his  way  there  he  has  been  apprehended  twice 
or  three  times,  lost  his  horse  and  part  of  his  dress, 
and  suffered  in  other  respects,  but  has  managed  to’ 
get  through  safely  with  his  papers.  He  has  receiv- 
ed  a fresh  horse  and  a hundred  dollars  for  his  servi- 
ces and  damages,  and  to  morrow  morning  sets  out 
on  his  return,  with  replies  to  the  despatches  brought 
down.  1 am  very  doubtful,  however,  of  his  papers 
ever  reaching  the  hands  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed, as  the  chances  of  his  detection  are  much  in. 
creased  by  his  new  outfit,  and  the  money  which  he 
has  received.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  is  a 
Mexican,  as  only  a Mexican  would  engage  in  such  a 
business. 

We  learn  nothing  of  Capt.  Besancon  and  his  de- 
tachment, and  1 am  inclined  to  fear  that  the  story 
which  I mentioned  two  days  since,  is  not  without 
foundation.  Eleven  prisoners  are  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  Huatusco,  but  where  taken  1 have  not  heard. 

From  Mexico  and  Puebla  we  have  nothing  more 
than  mere  rumors,  by  way  of  Orizaba.  It  seems  to 
be  certain,  however,  that  Gen.  Scott  was  at  Ayotla, 
twenty  miles  distant  (rom  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the 
12th  inst.  It  is  generally  believed,  too,  that  Gen. 
Valencia,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  was  sent  out  to 
oppose  his  entry,  and  that  he  stationed  himself  at 
En  Penole,  ten  or  tw  elve  miles  from  the  capital. 

The  man  who  brought  the  despatches  this  morn- 
ing, tells  us  that  this  force  has  evaporated,  whole 
columns  deserting  together;  and  that  Valencia  was 
Jell  with  less  than  a thousand  men.  This,  of  course, 
is  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  Indian  story.  I pul  dq 
lailh  in  it.  It  is  proper  to  mention  with  the  same 
remark,  a story  current  here,  that  Santa  Anna  and 
Canalize  have  both  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  by 
a faction  headed  by  Herrera  and  Salas,  who  have 
xeassumed  the  direction  of  affairs. 

El  Arco  Iris  of  yesterday  publishes  a decree  of 
the  ‘‘supreme  executive  power  of  the  nation,”  dated 
the  3d  inst.,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important  provisions; 

"All  persons  belonging  to  the  army,  or  to  any 
branch  ol  the  public  service,  remaining  in  places 
occupied  by  the  Americans,  except  on  duly,  or  with 
express  authority , will  be  considered  as  deserters. 
All  such  persons  are  required  to  leport  themselves 


for  service,  in  the  defence  of  the  national  indepen 
dence,  within  fifleen  days  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  decree. 

‘‘All  persons  belonging  to  the  army,  who  may  be 
within  thirty  leagues  of  the  capital,  and  who  do 
not,  within  twenty  days  from  dale,  report  themselves 
to  the  military  authorities,  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
the  city,  in  the  contemplated  attack  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  will  be  considered  as  deserters.” 

Such  is  the  character  of  an  official  order  of  the 
enemy,  which  this  editor  is  allowed  to  promulgate 
without  oensure,  while  his  columns  are  the  constant 
vehicles  of  slander  against  the  Americans,  and  of 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  the  Mexicans. — 
The  proprietors  of  the  prohibited  journals  of  the 
capital,  ought  to  remove  their  presses  to  Vera  Cruz, 
where,  as  long  they  choose  to  print  their  war  views 
in  Spanish,  they  would,  if  we  are  consistent,  suffer 
no  molestation.  I have  more  and  worse  to  say  on 
this  subject,  at  a proper  time,  for  which  1 reserve 
observations  on  the  fact9  already  alluded  to. 

August  23,  1847. 

We  this  morning  have  private  letters  from  the 
city  of  Mexico,  via  Orizaba,  up  to  the  14th  inst., 
and  from  Jalapa  as  late  as  the  20th. 

Gen.  Scott  had  passed  El  Penon,  the  point  where 
the  greatest  resistance  was  to  have  been  expected 
and  an  advanced  column  was  in  sight  from  the  city 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  at  which  time  the  letter 
from  which  I gain  my  information  was  closed.  The 
writer,  a foreign  representative  of  high  intelligence, 
states  that  the  Mexicans  had  turned  out  almost  to  a 
man,  to  defend  their  homes;  old  and  young,  and 
those  barely  able  to  raise  a musket,  from  age  or 
sickness  or  youth,  ail  volunteered  and  marched  to 
meet  the  long  dreaded  enemy  at  their  doors. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  men  thus 
gathered  under  the  Mexican  flag,  but  it  was  probably 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  generally  well  armed. 
The  foreigners,  who  are  pretty  much  all  desirous 
that  Scott  should  enter  the  city,  began  to  entertain 
serious  apprehensions  of  his  success,  particularly  as 
the  Mexicans  were  supplied  with  a fine  park  of  ar- 
tillery, numbering  at  least  thirty  six  pieces,  and 
were  otherwise  possessed  of  great  advantages  for 
defence. 

In  the  time  of  great  trouble  all  party  feelings 
were  forgotten,  and  Santa  Anna  was  surrounded  by 
the  best  men  in  the  nation;  Gen.  Herrera  amongst 
them.  What  they  may  all  do  in  concert  is  for  the 
future  to  tell,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  entertain 
an  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  Gen.  Scott's  ex- 
pedition. An  engagement  can,  in  my  judgment, 
have  but  one  issue,  that  of  discomfiture  to  the  poor 
foolish  thousands  who  attempt  to  push  back  the 
American  army.  It  will  probably  be — or  I should 
say,  has  been— a bloody , a terrible  battle,  but  the 
end  will,  must  be  the  same. 

Within  three  days,  however,  speculation  will  be 
entirely  put  aside  by  facts,  for  an  express  will  pret- 
ty certainly  arrive  by  that  time  with  full  accounts 
of  the  attack. 

From  Jalapa,  we  learn  that  Major  Lally  had  ar- 
rived with  his  train,  after  much  fighting  and  suffer- 
ing, and  some  loss.  He  himself  was  wounded  in  the 
wrist,  and  by  a lance  in  the  temple  from  which  vve 
judge  there  had  been  some  close  work.  No  rein- 
forcements from  Perote  had  yet  reached  him,  and 
the  guerillas  were  still  arouud  him,  harrassing  his 
small  command  terribly.  Indeed  a fight  look  place 
in  the  streets,  after  his  arrival,  between  the  Ameri- 
can patrol  and  a small  party  of  guerillas,  resulting 
as  usual,  although  the  latter  was  the  larger  party. 

The  main  body  of  the  guerillas  are  said  to  have 
fallen  back  a few  mile9  beyond  Jalapa,  where  they 
hope  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  train,  and 
where  they  can  at  least  cut  off,  if  not  cut  up,  the 
small  reinforcements  from  Perote.  I think  Major 
Lally’s  danger  very  great,  and  am  really  fearful  that 
he  will  not  reach  Perote.  The  value  of  this  train 
entices  many  of  the  rancheros  of  the  neighboring 
country,  who  would  never  think  of  fighting,  except 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  sharing  in  the  spoils.-* 
Unfortunately,  too,  report  i9  general  throughout  the 
country,  that  there  are  several  wagons  of  specie  in 
the  train,  and  that  it  is  much  more  valuable  than  it 
really  is. 

We  yesterday  had  sad  news  from  Yucatan.  The 
Indians  in  large  force  were  approaching  Campeachy , 
murdering  the  people  and  laying  waste  the  country 
as  they  advanced.  A French  brig  of  war  sailed  for 
Campeachy  th is  morning,  and  Com.  Perry  will  leave 
for  the  same  place  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow 
morning.  There  13  still  much  sickness  in  the  com- 
modore’s little  squadron,  but  it  remains  at  its  post, 
prepared  to  suffer  more  and  longer.  Suffering,  how- 
ever, has  now  become  so  common  that  no  one  of 
army  or  navy  thinks  of  uttering  a complaint. 

Almost  every  member  of  either  is  a regular  Zeno. 
When  the  poor  fellows  grow  utterly  unable  to  move 


>r  fee),  they  are  sent  home,  which,  if  they  do  not 
lie  on  the  way,  they  reach  in  a condition  incapable 
of  enjoyment  for  the  few  years  that  their  ruined 
systems  oonsent  to  hold  life. 

AFFAIR  WITH  CAPTAIN  WELLS1  DETACHMENT  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  BRIDGE. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing: 

Major  Lally,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Gen.  Scott, 
with  some  eighty  wagons  and  a force  amounting  to 
about  1,000  men,  soon  after  leaving  Vera  Cruz,  sent 
back  after  some  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  sent 
him.  Soon  after  sending  back  he  was  attacked  by 
a considerable  force  of  guerillas,  about  eight  milea 
this  side  of  the  National  Bridge,  and  sent  an  express 
to  Col.  Wilson  for  ammunition  and  reinforcements. 
At  the  moment,  the  only  available  troops  at  Vera 
Cruz  were  a oompanv  of  raw  recruits  under  Capt, 
J.  M.  Wells,  of  the  12th  infantry,  and  Capt.  Fair- 
child’s volunteer  rangers.  These  were  ordered  to 
prepare  immediately  to  depart,  with  ammunition, 
&c.,  to  join  Major  Lally.  On  the  following  day  (the 
12th  of  Augu-t)  Capt.  Haile,  of  the  14th  infantry, 
reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Fanny,  after  a passage  of 
twelve  days  from  New  Orleans,  with  73  men.  These 
men  had  been  exposed  to  the  broiling  9un  on  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  (horses  having  oooupied  the  space 
forward)  and  were  many  of  them  worn  out.  Tne 
vessel  had  not  lost  her  headway  in  the  harbor  before 
this  company  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  immediate 
departure  with  the  above  named  troops,  and  was 
landed  in  the  city,  where  arms  were  issued  to  the 
men  and  preparations  made  for  a march.  These  men 
were,  in  consequence  of  some  extraordinary  omis- 
sion of  the  proper  department,  obliged  to  fast  twen- 
ty four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  joined 
the  detachment  intended  for  the  relief  of  Major 
Lally.  The  command  devolved  upon  Capt.  Wells, 
an  experienced  and  excellent  officer.  Capt.  W.’s 
company  numbered  about  70  men,  Capt.  Haile’s  C3, 
and  Captain  Fairchild’s  about  70 — the  latter  well 
mounted.  Under  the  protection  of  this  command 
was  a train  of  wagons,  drawn  by  wild,  broken  down, 
but  unbroken  mules. 

Capt.  Wells  received  orders  from  Col.  Wilson  to 
join  Major  Lally  on  the  Jalapa  road  without  delay. 
It  was  believed  that  the  reinforcement  would  come 
up  with  the  train  four  miles  this  side  of  the  National 
Bridge;  indeed,  it  was  to  help  it  across  the  bridge 
that  it  was  particularly  sent— -but  the  order  was  im- 
perative to  join  Major  Lally  on  the  Jalapa  road. 

Thus  prepared,  or  rather  unprepared,  with  two 
hundred  raw  recruits  and  a train  of  miserable,  vi- 
cious, diminutive  mules,  the  detachment  set  out  on 
the  13th,  and  encamped  that  night  at  Santa  Fe, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  starting  point.  This  day 
was  very  hot,  and  was  spent  mostly  in  wailing  for 
the  teamsters  to  whip,  curse,  and  reharness  the 
mules,  which  were  constantly  rearing,  kicking  and 
breaking  from  the  path. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  at  9 o’clock,  the  train 
again  started,  and  when  about  midway  across  the 
prairie  a body  of  Mexican  cavalry  was  discovered 
to  be  hovering  about  it.  They  numbered  some  fifty, 
and  were  pursued,  fired  upon,  and  driven  off  by  the 
mounted  men. 

No  further  interruption  from  the  enemy  occurred 
during  the  day.  The  mules  continued  to  embarass 
the  movement  of  the  troops,  the  command  being 
obliged  to  halt  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  until  9 
o’clock  at  night,  when  they  reached  a place  called 
Puente  del  Rio.  There  was  no  guide  with  the  train 
— no  one  who  knew  anything  of  the-  road.  As  soon 
as  the  train  stopped  a fire  was  discovered  on  a high 
hill  near  by,  no  doubt  a signal  to  apprise  the  enemy 
in  advance  of  the  approach  of  the  command. 

Early  the  next  morning  Capt.  Wells  despatched 
Lieut.  Henderson,  of  the  Louisiana  rangers,  with 
ten  men,  who  were  accompanied  by  three  mounted 
Georgians  and  Dr.  Cooper,  of  the  army,  to  Major 
Lally’s  camp,  directing  them  to  proceed  cautiously 
and  apprise  the  major  of  his  approach,  but  not  to  go 
further  than  six  miles.  Thi9  detachment  has  not 
since  been  heard  of,  and  was  undouutedly  cut  off-. 

The  next  morning  the  train  was  moved  forward, 
as  soon  as  the  team-ters  could  break  in  (the  mules 
required  to  be  “broken”  every  morning)  their  unru- 
ly teams,  and  the  march  was  continued  without  fur- 
ther interruption  from  the  enemy  until  12  o’clock, 
when  the  command  reached  a bridge  called  Paso  la 
Bajia,  the  rear  houever,  being  constantly  annoyed 
by  the  appearance  of  a few  lancers  who  dogged 
them.  Whilst  men  and  animals  were  refreshing 
themselves  at  this  place,  a fire  was  opened  on  them 
by  a party  of  guerillas,  on  a bill  that  commands  ifle 
bridge,  A large  parly  of  tbe  enemy  had  been  uis- 
covered  before  on  a high  bill  beyond  the  bridge. — 
Capt.  Wells,  alter  seeing  that  all  was  in  readiness 
to  move  on,  ordered  Capt.  HaiL,  with  a part  of  his 
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company,  to  move  around  under  cover,  ascended  (he 
first  lull  and  clear  it  of  the  enemy.  This  was  prompt- 
ly accomplished,  the  Mexicans  retiring  before  the 

party  could  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill.  On  reaching 
the  superior  height,  however,  the  party  under  Capt. 

H.  surprised  the  advance  of  a body  of  Mexicans 
who  were  preparing  to  fire  down  the  Bteep  hill  at 
the  troops,  and  drove  them  from  their  position.  Had 
not  Captain  W.  taken  the  precaution  to  have  the 
heights  cleared  of  the  enemy,  the  detachment  must 
have  suffered  severely,  and  perhaps  serious  damage 
been  done  to  the  train. 

About  iour  or  five  miles  beyond  this  height  the  com- 
mand caine  to  a valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
bridge,  (the  last  this  side  of  Puente  Nacional,)  and  just 
as  the  advance  troops  (Fairchild’s  and  Haile’s  compa- 
nies) had  advanced  half  way  up  the  hill  beyond,  and 
the  wagons  had  beeun  to  pass  the  bridge,  a heavy  fire 
was  opened  from  the  height  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
both  on  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  upon  the  train.— 
This  was  about  dusk.  The  fire,  which  came  from  a 
thick  chaparral,  was  promptly  returned  by  our  troops, 
wijo  then  covered  themselves  from  the  concealed  enemy 
and  coolly  disposed  themselves  for  a night’s  rest,  ns  had 
been  ike  previous  intention  of  the  commanding  officer. 
The  enemy,  after  firing  some  two  hundred  cartridges, 
ceased  their  fruitless  operations.  After  an  hour  or  two 
of  quiet,  Lieut.  Wyche,  commanding  Captain  Wells’ 
company,  took  some  eight  mounted  men  up  through  a 
chaparral  to  a height  opposite,  when  the  enemy  opened 
their  fire,  and  fired  a volley  to  inform  them  that  our  peo- 
ple ‘were  there.'  No  disturbance  during  the  night.  No 
one  was  hurt,  but  a horse  was  shot  through  the  jaws. 
An  hour  before  day  the  next  morning  Lieut.  Wyche 
was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  hill  that  contained 
the  enemy  the  night  before,  which  he  accomplished 
without  opposition.  A little  before  sunrise  the  enemy 
appeared  in  numbers  on  the  road  at  the  crown  of  the 
height  ana  commenced  firing  down  into  the  camp,  at 
the  same  time  shouting  and  using  language  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  ‘ Americanos."  It  was  dicovered 
now  that  they  had  infantry  with  them.  Captain  Haile 
was  ordered  with  his  company  to  ascend  the  hill  on  the 
left  through  the  chaparral  and  endeavor  to  outflank  the 
enemy.  He  proceedi-d  with  great  caution  through  the 
dense  and  thorny  thickets,  and  placed  his  men,  without 
being  discovered  by  the  enemy,  along  the  road,  about 
twenty  yards  from  it  and  about  six  feet  apart,  the  left 
or  upper  flank  reaching  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the 
hill-top,  where  the  head  of  the  enemy’s  column  could 
be  seen  standing. 

Lieut.  Wyche  had  taken  a similar  position  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  lower  down.  Thus  prepared, 
they  awaited  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  threatened 
to  charge  down  upon  the  camp.  Capt.  Haile  now  crept 
up  alone  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  finding  tiiat  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  mnv6  off,  he  re- 
turned and  ordered  his  men  to  march  forward.  Just  as 
Haile’s  party  were  about  to  fire,  one  of  the  Mexicans  in 
advance  shook  his  fist  at  the  men  in  camp  and  cried  out 
“carrajo  Americano!''  Hardly  had  the  words  died  upon 
his  lips  before  a volley  of  musketry  blazed  forth  from  the 
chaparral,  and  some  fifty  stalwart  fellows  rushed  out 
and  up  the  hill  with  a "hurra”  that  sent  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  senores  carrajos,  who  had  but  a moment 
before  been  beating  drums,  smoking  puros  and  cursing 
the  Americanos.  The  surprise  was  perfect,  and  the 
enemy  scattered  in  every  direction,  without  even  re- 
turning the  fire-  A portion  of  Capt.  Fairchild’s  coinpa 
ny  were  engaged  during  the  morning  in  clearing  the 
heights  in  the  rear  of  such  scattering  Mexicans  as 
might  hang  about  in  that  direction. 

All  being  clear,  an  advance  guard,  composed  of  thiity 
men  selected  equally  from  the  two  infantry  companies, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Cheney,  of 
Capt.  Haile’s  company,  and  ordered  to  march  fifty  pa- 
ces ahead  of  the  cavalry  and  clear  the  heights  of  the 
enemy  who  might  lie  in  ambush.  The  command  was 
now  within  three  miles  of  the  National  Bridge.  No  in- 
telligence had  been  received  from  Major  Lally’s  com- 
mand, and  nothing  heard  of  Lieut.  Henderson  and  his 
party.  Capt.  Wells  ordered  some  of  the  baggage  to  be 
destroyed,  and  another  (the  2d)  wagon  to  be  1 ft — the 
mules  being  useless  and  only  interrupting  the  march. — 
Nothing  was  seen  of  the  enemy,  and  the  little  party 
proceeded  quietly  along  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
fort  on  the  left  that  commands  tnc  bridge  as  well  as  the 
road  for  half  a mile  or  more  on  each  side;  everything 
quiet,  not  a Mexican  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  Capt. 
Wells  ordered  Lieut.  Cheney  to  advance  with  his  guard, 
followed  by  a portion  of  mounted  volunteers,  to  the 
bridge,  at  the  same  time  extending  the  column  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  the  men  from  being  unnecessarily 
sacrificed  in  case  of  a surprise.  Every  eye  was  upon 
the  frowning  height  containing  the  fort,  and  Capt.  W., 
with  Lieut.  Cheney  and  the  advance  guard  of  infantry, 
had  reached  the  bridge  and  remained  some  moments, 
(the  rear  having  advanced  within  musket  range  of  the 
circular  fort,)  when  suddenly  the  height,  or  rather  the 
fort,  swarmed  with  Mexicans,  who  opened  upon  the  de- 
tachment a destructive  fire  of  escopets,  musketry,  and 
with  two  small  pieces  of  cannon,  adding  frequently  Con- 
greve rockets. 

Capt.  Wells  ordered  those  around  him  to  return  the 
fire,  and  then  directed  them  to  retire.  Capt.  Haile  had 
been  ordered  to  remain  and  protect  the  train.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes  after  the  fire  opened,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  mules  were  killed.  Mr.  Bady,  the  wagon 
master,  succeeded  in  getting  off  one  ambulance  un- 
harmed; seven  wagons  and  one  ambulance  being  aban- 


doned. Mr.  Bady’sgreaf  perseverance,  good  judgment, 
and  zealous  exerlions  during  the  whole  trip  are  spoken 
of  in  ihe  highest  terms  by  the  officers  of  ihe  command. 
The  men,  the  raw  recruits,  under  the  captains  before 
named,  behaved  with  as  much  coolness  as  veterans — 
indeed,  with  much  more  sieadiness  lhan  anyone  had 
a right  to  expect.  Lien'.  Cheney  is  highly  commended 
by  the  commanding  officers  for  his  coolness  and  good 
conduct  in  the  trying  situation  in  which  he  was  placed 
In  truth,  all,  or  nearly  all,  performed  their  duty  faithful- 
ly and  gallantly,  but  they  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  triple  force  overhead,  (the  fort  could  not  be  reach- 
ed,) and  all  they  could  do  was  to  retire  or  die.  The  far 
end  of  the  bridge  was  barricaded.  It  may  be  proper  to 
notice  here,  that  the  officer  commanding  the  detach- 
ment (cavalry,  infantry,  and  wagons)  was  not  allowed 
a horse  by  the  proper  department,  and  was  consequent- 
ly obliged  to  command  on  foot  unfil  he  dismounted  a 
dragoon  to  enable  to  perform  his  duty  faithfully. 

The  command  now  (the  16th;  found  itself  without 
food  or  clothing.  The  knapsacks  of  the  men  had  been 
for  the  occasion  placed  in  the  wagons.  No  one  brought 
from  the  scene  more  than  he  carried  upon  his  person. 
The  officers  w ho  were  clad  in  their  old  clothes  for 
marching  lost  every  thing — clothing,  papers,  and  all — 
and  returned  to  Vera  Cruz  like  the  men  under  them, 
some  witheut  coate  and  bereft  of  every  comfort. 

The  return  of  the  command  was  more  rapid  than  its 
advance;  first,  because  they  were  relieved  of  the  wild 
mules  train;  and  secondly,  because  they  had  no  food, 
and  w ere  constantly  surrounded  by  Mexicans.  On  the 
return,  the  responsible  and  hazardous  duty  of  clearing 
the  roads  and  heights  at  dangerous  places,  necessarily 
devolved  upon  Capt.  Haile. 

The  commanding  officer  behaved  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end  with  great  coolness,  and  display- 
ed throughout  the  characteristics  of  a true  soldier  and 
accomplished  officer. 

On  returning  to  the  camp  near  Vera  Cruz,  Captain 
Shephard,  of  the  8th  infantry,  used  every  exertion  to 
render  the  officers  and  men  comfortable,  and  Mr.  Hayes 
and  Mr.  Allis  (the  postmaster  at  Vera  Cruz)  soon  found 
means  to  contribute  to  the  well  being  of  the  officers. 

The  command  arrived  on  the  17th  at  Santa  Fe,  and 
Mr.  Bady  volunteered  to  go  forward  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
ask  for  ambulances  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  At  10 
o'clock  the  same  night  he  returned  with  two  ambulan- 
ces and  four  wagons.  Capt.  Fairchild  left  the  infantry 
at  Santa  Fe.  and  went  to  the  camn  near  Vera  Cruz. — 
.On  reaching  the  encampment  near  Vera  Cruz,  the  worn- 
down  troops  found  no  shelter  from  the  pelting  rain 
which  had  just  begun  to  fall.  They  were  without  coats 
or  blankets,  and  at  10  o’clock  next  day,  twenty-four 
hours  after  their  arrival,  they  were  still  without  tents  or 
blankets,  the  rain  having  fallen  in  torrents,  and  their 
condition  being  well  known  by  the  commanding  officer 
in  the  city,  and  requisitions  having  been  made  by  those 
in  distress. 

In  the  attack  at  the  National  Bridge.  Capt.  Wells  lost 
one  man  killed  and  one  wounded.  Capt.  Haile  lost  two 
killed,  (Beguar,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Sojourner,  of  Shreve- 
port, La.)  One  teamster  was  killed.  Those  who  have 
died  in  consequence  of  the  heat  and  fatigue,  and  em- 
bracing the  detachment  of  mounted  men  lost,  will  swell 
the  loss  of  this  badly  planned  expedition  to  some  forty 
men— forty  men  out  of  two  hundred. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  of  8 Ih  inst. 

The  U.  Slates  steamship  Mary  Kingland,  Capt. 
John  Davis,  arrived  at  an  early  hour  this  morning. — 
By  her  we  have  received  our  letters  from  Mr.  Ken- 
dall from  the  22d  to  the  28th  of  August,  all  dated 
from  Tacubaya.  A courier  despatched  by  him  on  the 
29th  with  the  first  account  of  the  battle  fought  on 
that  day,  was  cut  off. 

From  a map  and  plan  of  (he  battle  fields  before 
us,  we  note  that  they  are  called  the  battles  of  Con 
treras  and  Churubusco — so  called  from  field  works 
of  the  enemy  of  those  names.  The  victories  were 
decisive,  but  as  far  as  we  can  judge  irom  a hasty 
perusal  of  a portion  of  our  letters,  the  proposition 
for  an  armistice  was  made  by  Gen.  Scott — probably 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  British  embassy.  The  re- 
port we  have  hitherto  given  that  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico was  at  our  mercy,  appears  to  have  been  un- 
founded. 

Should  peace  not  follow  from  the  negotiations  now 
pending,  another  battle  must  ensue,  the  enemy  hav- 
ing a force  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men 
yet  left.  But  the  road  appears  to  be  completely  open 
to  us,  and  the  city  is  only  two  and  a half  miles  from 
our  encampment. 

Our  entire  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  short  of 
eleven  hundred;  that  of  the  enemy  is  not  well  known. 
His  loss  in  killed  alone  is  believed  to  be  fully  equal 
to  our  entire  loss,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
3,000  prisoners  were  taken.  The  number  of  his 
wounded  was  not  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
very  large.  Gen.  Scott  himself  received  a wound  in 
the  leg  below  the  knee,  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Kendall  speaks  of  it,  we  are  led  to  hope  the  in- 
jury a slight  one. 

[Editorial  correspondence  of  the  Picayune .] 
Tacubaya,  ( near  Mexico ,)  Aug.  22,  ’47. 

The  celebrated  Archbishop’s  Balace  of  Tacubaya 
is  now  occupied  by  General  Scott;  and  a portion  of 


the  army,  after  twice  defeating  the  enetriy  in  two 
the  hardest  fought  battles  of  Ihe  war,  are  quartered 
immediately  around  him.  1 have  already  sent  you 

off  a hurried  sketcfi  of  the  glorious  events  of  the  20th, 
and  even  the  present  letter  must  be  a hurried  synop- 
sis of  the  battles,  w hich  have  shed  such  additional 
glory  upon  the  American  arms. 

On  the  ]4th  instant  a reconnoisance  made  by  Col. 
Duncan  having  proved  that  a road  for  artillery  and 
wagons  could  be  cut  off  from  Chaleo  to  San  Augus- 
tine, General  Worth’s  division  moved  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  ]5th  in  that  direction.  General  Pillow 
followed  the  next  morning,  at  the  same  hour  Gen. 
Quitman  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Buena  Vista, 
a small  hacienda  between  Vienta  de  Cordova  ami 
Ayotla,  and  immediately  General  Twiggs  was  in 
motion  from  the  latter  place.  By  this  move  a new 
line  of  operations  was  taken  up  on  the  southern  and 
northwestern  side  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the 
strong  works  of  the  Penon  and  Mexicalsingo,  upon 
which  Santa  Anna  had  bestowed  such  immense  care 
and  labor,  were  completely  turned. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  General  Worth  marched 
as  far  as  the  hacienda  San  Gregorio,  beyond  which 
it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  cut  up  and  ditched 
the  miserable  trail  along  which  the  artillery  and 
w'agons  were  obliged  to  pass.  He  would  have  gone 
to  Santa  Cruz,  another  hacienda  a league  further  on, 
had  not  an  order  come  up  from  General  Scott  for  a 
halt.  It  seemed  that  General  Twiggs  had  met  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  Iront  of  him 
near  Chaleo,  as  if  wilhjthe  intention  of  disputing  bis 
advance,  cutting  him  off  from  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  and  perhaps  bringing  on  a general  action. — 
General  Twiggs  promptly  ordered  some  of  the  hea- 
vier guns  to  be  unlimbered,  and  after  a few  dis- 
charges the  enemy  was  dispersed,  with  the  loss  of 
five  or  six  killed,  but  the  demonstration  made  by  the 
Mexicans,  as  we  have  before  said,  caused  u halt  of 
Gen.  Worth’s  division  before  half  a day’s  march 
was  made. 

At  6 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  General 
Worth  resumed  his  march,  his  route  running  through 
corn  fields  and  narrow  and  rocky  lanes,  along  which 
carriages  had  never  passed  before.  The  filling  up 
of  the  ditches  caused  some  little  delay,  but  by  eight 
o’clock  the  advance  was  in  sight  of  Santa  Cruz,  and 
the  spires  and  domes  of  the  noted  capital  of  Mexico 
could  be  discerned  in  the  distance.  The  obstruc- 
tions in  the  road,  of  which  1 have  spoken,  were  ob- 
viously of  recent  construction — evidence  that  Ihe 
enemy  had  but  jus,t  got  wind  of  our  approach,  and 
that  Gen.  Scott  had  completely  stolen  a march  upon 
Santa  A.nna. 

Other  than  the  djtches,  and  rocks  which  had  been 
rolled  down  from  the  precipitous  hill  side,  no  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  the  advance  of  General  Worth 
until  he  had  reached  a point  in  the  road  not  far 
from  Santa  Cruz — but  now  a scattering  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  head  of  his  column  by  a force  sta- 
tioned at  advantageous  positions  above  the  road  to 
the  left.  The  enemy  was  quickly  dispersed,  how- 
ever, by  Col.  C.  F.  Smith’s  light  battalion  and  the 
2d  artiltery  under  Maj.  Galt.  As  the  division  neared 
the  hacienda  of  La  Woqui  the  advance  was  again 
fired  upoD,  but  again  the  enemy’s  pickets  were  driien 
in,  without  loss. 

A turn  in  the  road  beyond  La  Novia,  brought  the 
pleasant  village  of  San  Augustin  in  sight,  and  after 
two  or  three  light  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Mexi- 
cans had  two  or  three  lancers  killed  and  wounded, 
our  troops  had  quiet  possession  of  San  Augustin. — 
Our  only  loss  during  the  day,  was  une  man,  a soldier 
of  Smith’s  light  battalion,  who  was  wounded  lroin  a 
corn  field  near  Xocliimiico. 

At  7 o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  Gen. 
Scott  arrived  at  San  Augustin,  and  at  10  o’clock  Gen. 
Worth  was  in  full  march  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  by 
the  main  road.  Majors  Smith  and  Turnbull,  Capt. 
Mason  and  other  engineer  officers,  were  sent  in  ad- 
vance, supported  by  Captain  Blake’s  squadron  of 
dragoons  to  reconnoitre,  as  it  was  known  the  enemy 
was  in  force  at  or  near  San  Antonio.  The  party, 
when  within  a thousand  yards,  was  fired  upon  from 
a battery,  which  was  masked  by  trees,  and  the  first 
ball  from  a 12  pounder  instantly  killed  Capt.  Thorn- 
ton, of  the  2d  dragoons,  besides  severely  wounding  a 
guide,  Jonathan  Fuzwalters. 

General  Garland’s  brigade  was  now  ordered  to 
occupy  the  hacienda  of  Carrera,  within  plain  sight 
and  range  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  of  San  Antonio, 
while  Colonel  Clarke’s  brigade  and  the  battery  un- 
der Colonel  Duncan  took  a station  iri  the  rear  close 
by.  The  engineer  officers  were  at  once  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre  by  General  Worth  to  ascertain  me  prac- 
ticability of  turning  the  strong  works  ot  the  enemy, 
and  in  the  meantime  General  Scon  had  despatched 
Captain  J^ee  with  a supporting  party,  composed  of 
Capt.  Kearney’s  squadron  and  a uody  of  the’ljth  jn- 
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fantry  under  Col.  Graham,  to  ascertain  the  practica- 
bility of  finding  a road  by  which  the  village  of  San 
Angel  could  be  readied  and  thus  turn  the  strong  hold 
at  San  Antonio.  This  latter  party  had  a sharp  encoun- 
ter with  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  the  main  body 
being  found  posted  at  a strong  point  not  far  from  the 
factory  of  Contreras. 

In  the  skirmish  some  six  or  eight  Mexicans  were 
killed,  and  as  many  more  taken  prisoners;  on  our 
side  not  a man  was  touched.  The  result  of  the  re- 
connoisance  proved  favorable.  It  was  ascertained 
that  a road  could  be  made  which  would  enable  the 
army  to  reach  San  Angel,  and  thus  turn  the  strong 
batteries  at  San  Antonio,  and  perhaps  others  the 
enemy  might  have  upon  the  road  between  that  and 
the  city  of  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  were  plainly 
seen  in  force  at  a commanding  position  near  Con- 
treras, and  it  was  evident  that  they  had  a number  of 
cannon  in  position;  but  at  a council  held  at  night,  it 
was  determined  upon  to  attack  them  the  following 
day..  -r 

In*  the  meantime;  while-th.is  reconnoisance  was  in 
progress,  General  Worth  had  established  his  head- 
quarters at  the  hacienda  of  Curera,  from  the  win- 
dows of  which  countless  numbers  of  the  enemy 
could  be  seen  at  work  upon  the  batteries  of  San 
Antonio.  About  noon  they  opened  upon  the  hacienda 
with  both  round  shot  and  shell,  nearly  every  one  of 
which  took  effect,  but  without  doing  other  injury 
than  to  the  building  Late  in  the  evening  the  batte- 
ries again  opened,  but  with  no  other  result  than 
showing  the  position  of  the  different  guns.  For  a 
marvel  the  batteries  were  silent  during  the  night. — 
Had  the  fire  been  kept  up,  the  hacienda  might  have 
been  torn  in  pieces  and  the  entire  command  compelled 
to  retire. 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  well  to  slate,  that 
the  city  of  Mexico  lies  about  nine  miles  nearly  north 
of  San  Augustin,  that  San  Antonio  is  about  three 
miles  in  the  same  direction,  while  the  point  occu- 
pied by  General  Valencia,  near  Contrera  for  he  had 
command  at  that  place,  is  at  least  three  miles  in  a 
straight  line  and  in  a direction  nearly  west.  It  was 
ten  miles  the  way  many  of  our  troops  had  to  march, 
for  you  cannot  imagine  a more  rough,  uneven  and 
jagged  surface. 

At  8 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  bat- 
teries again  opened  on  Gen.  Worth’s  position  at  the 
hacienda  near  Santonio,  the  balls  crushing  through 
the  walls  and  filling  the  roo«&  with  fragments  of 
plaster  and  broken  furniture.  Shells  also  burst  in 
the  air  over  the  building,  and  the  pieces  dropped 
among  the  men  stationed  in  the  rear.  So  hot  was 
the  fire  that  the  troops  were  obliged  to  gain  shelter 
behind  the  building,  but  still  did  not  give  up  the  posi- 
tion. About  9 o’clock  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Pillow 
and  Twiggs  were  ordered  to  advance  in  the  direction 
of  Contreras,  and  by  1 in  tbe  afternoon  were  in  plain 
sight  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  and  within  range  of 
the  heavier  guns. 

The  brigade  of  Gen.  P.  F.  Smith  was  ordered  to 
advance  directly  towards  the  enemy’s  works  while 
that  of  Col.  Riley  moved  towards  a small  village  to 
the  right,  with  orders  to  gain  the  main  road,  and 
thus  he  enabled  to  cut  off  any  reinforcements  which 
might  be  sent  to  Valencia  from  the  city.  An  inces- 
sant firing  of  cannon  was  opened  upon  the  advance 
of  Gen.  Smith,  and  soon  the  rifles  were  engaged  in 
skirmishing  with  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  and  driv- 
ing them  in. 

The  twelve  pounder  battery  of  Capt.  Magruder 
was  pressed  forward  with  all  speed,  as  was  also  the 
rocket  and  mountain  howitzer  battery,  now  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Callender,  of  the  ordnance  de- 
partment. As  soon  as  they  could  gain  a position  they 
opened  upon  the  enemy,  but  were  so  much  exposed 
to  a fire  from  heavier  guns,  that  they  were  soon  si- 
lenced. Lieut.  Johnson,  of  the  1st  artillefy,  but 
attached  to  Magruder’s  battery,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, while  Lieut.  Callender  was  severely  wounded  in 
both  legs. 

At  3 o’clock  the  brigade  ol  Gen.  Cadwallader  was 
ordered  out  to  support  Col.  Riley,  heavy  reinforce- 
ments being  seen  on  their  way  out  from  the  city, 
while  Gen.  Pierce’s  brigade  was  sent  to  sustain  Gen. 
Smith.  The  firing  from  ihe  batteries  of  the  enemy 
continued  incessant,  while  from  a hill  just  outside  oi 
ihe  range  of  their  guns,  the  spectacle  was  most  grand 
and  imposing. 

At  about  4 o’clock  Gen.  Scott  arrived,  and  seeing 
the  immense  strength  of  the  Mexicans,  at  once  or- 
dered Gen.  Shield’s  brigade  from  San  Augustin — a 
part  ol  Gen.  Quitman’s  command — to  the  right  to 
support  Riley  and  Cadwallader,  aud  prevent,  ii  pos- 
sible, a juncture  of  the  forces  coming  out  from  the 
city  with  those  of  Valencia.  But  lew  of  the  move- 
ments of  our  own  troops  could  be  seen  from  the  hill 
where  we  were  posted,  owing  to  the  dense  chapar- 
ral, sharp  rocks,  and  ravines,  but  not  a motion  ol  the 
enemy  but  what  was  plainly  visible. 


The  order  of  battle  of  Valencia  was  certainly 
most  imposing— infantry  were  seen  drawn  up  'o  sup- 
port the  batteries,  while  long  lines  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  a3  if  awaiting  the 
shock  of  battle.  Two  separate  charges  of  the  lat- 
ter were  distinctly  seen  repulsed  by  Colonel  Riley, 
who  had  moved  his  brigade  at  one  time  to  a posi- 
tion partially  in  the  rear  of  tbe  enemy’s  works  — 
Colonel  Harney  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  march 
his  cavalry  to  the  scene  of  action,  but  it  was  deem- 
ed utterly  impracticable.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
was  such  that  the  infantry  even  had  great  difficul- 
ty in  finding  the,  way  across  the  pedregal,  as  the 
Mexicans  term  it — ground  covered  with  sharp,  jag 
ged  rock. 

Until  night  had  fairly  closed  in,  the  fire  from  the 
enemy’s  batteries  did  not  slacken — it  had  been  a con- 
tinuous roar  for  nearly  six  hours.  Gen.  Scott  retired 
to  San  Augustin  about  8 o’clock,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a hard  rain  whi-h  had  just  commenced  falling.  Ge- 
nerals Twiggs  and  Pillow  came  in  about  11  o’clock, 
wet  and  completely  exhausted.  It  was  impossible  to 
use  horses  on  the  rough  and  exceedingly  broken 
ground  on  which  they  had  been  operating  for  nearly 
twelve  hours. 

Not  anticipating  the  immense  strength  of  the 
works  of  the  enemy,  or  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  of  reaching  them,  it  had  been  at  first 
thought  that  the  batteries  would  be  taken  at  a dash, 
and  that  the  troops  would  be  all  comfortably  quar- 
tered in  San  Angel  for  the  night;  instead  of  this,  a 
large  portion  of  them  were  compelled  to  bivouac 
without  blankets,  in  the  midst  of  a pitiless  rain,  and 
on  ground  where  they  could  not  even  stretch  them- 
selves out.  Add  to  this  the  prospects  of  the  morrow 
were  far  from  flattering — weie  enough  to  dismay 
any  but  the  stoutest  hearts — that  the  enemy  would 
doubtless  reinforce  and  strengthen  his  works  during 
the  night,  having  every  superiority  in  knowledge  of 
tbe  ground — and  again  to  this  that  the  men  were 
weakened  by  long  exertions,  want  of  food,  and  chil- 
led by  the  continuous  night  rain,  and  it  is  not  saying 
too  much  to  assert  that  the  bivouac  of  the  19th  Au- 
gust was  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Gen.  Worth 
was  ordered  to  move  with  a part  of  his  division — 
Garland’s  brigade — towards  the  scene  of  action  at 
Contreras,  to  aid  in  the  attack  upon  Valencia,  for 
to  force  this  position  was  deemed  indispensable.  A 
few  discharges  of  cannon  were  beard  about  7 o’clock, 
and  a heavy  rattling  of  musketry,  and  some  even 
said  that  m the  distance  they  had  seen  large  masses 
of  Mexicans  in  full  flight  towards  the  city;  yet  fevr 
dreamed  that  the  batteries  at  Contreras  had  been 
stormed  and  carried.  Yet  so  it  was.  General  Scott 
himself,  accompanied  by  General  Worth,  started 
for  the  scene  of  action,  when  they  were  met  by 
Capt.  Mason,  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  Va- 
lencia had  been  completely  routed  after  a short  but 
terrible  struggle. 

The  attack  upon  his  works  was  planned  by  Gen. 
Smith,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  15  pieces  of 
artillery,  some  1500  prisoners — among  them  Gene- 
rals Blanco,  Garcia,  Mendoza,  and  the  notorious 
Salas;  all  the  ammunition  and  camp  equipage,  while 
the  road  along  which  those  who  escaped  fled  was 
strewed  with  muskets.  No  less  than  700  of  the  ene- 
my, among  them  many  officers,  were  left  dead  on 
the  field — tbe  number  of  wounded  was  undoubtedly 
far  greater.  1 have  no  time  now  to  enlarge  or 
comment  upon  this  well  planned  and  brilliant 
achievement,  but  reserving  a more  full  description 
for  some  other  time,  must  pass  on  to  other  exciting 
events. 

The  works  at  Contreras  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  American  army,  Gen.  Scott  at  once  ordered 
Gen.  Worth  to  fall  back  upon  San  Antonio,  to  turn 
and  capture  that  woik,  and  then  to  push  on  towards 
the  capital  by  the  main  road,  while  the  main  body 
of  the  army  under  Generals  Twiggs,  Pillow,  Smith, 
Pierce,  and  Cadwallader,  moved  towards  San  Angel 
and  Cohoycan.  Scarcely  had  the  advance  of  Gen. 
Twiggs  got  half  a mile  beyond  the  latter  village  be- 
fore a rattling  lire  of  musketry  announced  that  it  was 
actively  engaged  with  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  heavy  booming  of  cannon  now  gave  token  that 
the  noted  2d  division  had  fallen  upon  another  strong 
work. 

But  a few  minutes  moie  and  a tremendous  firing 
from  the  right  aud  immediately  in  the  main  road 
from  San  Augustine  to  the  capital,  made  it  evident 
that  General  Worth’s  division  was  actively  engaged. 
He  had  completely  turned  the  strong  works  of  San 
Antonio,  but  while  doing  so  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned the  place  with  the  loss  of  their  heavy  guns, 
and  bad  fallen  back  upon  his  second  and  stronger 
line  of  works. 

It  was  now  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  sure  such  a 
rattling  of  file  arms  has  seldom  or  never  been  beard 


on  the  continent  of  America,  accompanied  with 
such  booming  of  artillery;  and  this  was  continued 
over  two  hours  and  until  the  enemy  was  fully  rout- 
ed from  every  point,  and  until  those  who  were  not 
killed  or  taken  prisoners  were  in  full  flight  for  the 
city. 

Let  me  endeavor  in  words  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  position  and  works  of  the  enemy.  As  you 
come  along  the  road  leading  from  San  Augustin 
to  the  capital,  and  immediately  this  side  of  Puente 
del  Rosana,  the  Mexicans  had  thrown  up  a strong 
and  exceedingly  well  built  battery,  commanding  the 
road  completely.  On  the  right  as  you  faced  the 
city  stretching  for  a long  distance,  was  a continuous 
ditch,  behind  the  bank  of  which  an  immense  num- 
ber of  Mexican  infantry  were  posted.  On  the  left 
of  the  tele  de  pont,  or  work  at  the  bridge,  three  hun- 
dred yards  distant,  was  the  church  of  St.  Churubus- 
co,  or  San  Pablo,  strongly  fortified  with  works  for 
infantry,  and  also  having  a well  constructed  battery 
containing  a number  of  guns  of  heavy  calibre.  J 
The  woi;k  was  a little  advanced  from  the  Ute  de 
pont,  and  nearly  in  a line  between  it  and  the  village 
of  Conoycan.  Further  on,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
work  at  the  bridge,  and  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  road  was  a large  building,  well  adapted  for 
the  protection  of  infantry,  and  at  which  the  enemy 
had  also  posted  an  immense  body.  The  ground  iu 
the  vicinity  of  all  these  points  was  completely  cov- 
ered with  corn,  and  other  fields  cut  up  in  every  di- 
rection by  wide  and  deep  ditches,  presenting  obsta- 
cles innumerable  to  the  advance  of  our  troops.  No 
reconnoisance  of  the  position  of  the  enemy  had  been 
made,  anu  consequently  its  strength  could  only  be 
ascertained  by  hard  blows  and  knocks. 

Tbe  divisions  of  Gens.  Twiggs  and  Worth  were 
at  once  engaged,  the  former  with  the  church  and 
strong  hold  of  Churubusco,  and  the  latter  with  the 
batteries  at  the  bridge;  and  in  the  meantime  Gen. 
Shield’s  brigades— the  New  York  and  South  Caro- 
lina volunteers— together  with  the  9th,  12th,  and 
15th  regiments  of  infantry  under  Gen.  Pierce,  were 
hurrying  onward  from  Cohoycan  to  attack  the  ha- 
cienda. Soon,  they  too  were  engaged,  and  now  the 
battle  became  general.  The  enemy  had  over  twen- 
ty pieces  of  cannon,  all  in  admirable  position,  and 
served  with  more  than  ordinary  skill,  while  but  few 
of  our  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear.  The  battery  of 
Captain  Frank  Taylor,  it  is  true,  opened  a well  di- 
rected fire  upon  Churubusco,  but  exposed  was  its 
situation  that  it  suffered  most  terribly,  both  in  ofi- 
cers  and  men. 

To  describe  the  fierce  conflict,  even  now  that  two 
days  have  elapsed,  or  to  give  an  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  different  regiments,  were  impossible  — 
From  the  opening  of  the  strife  up  to  the  time  the 
Mexicans  were  entirely  routed  and  in  full  flight  for 
the  city,  was  one  continuous  roar  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  accompanied  by  the  loud  shouts  of  the 
victories  as  some  new  vantage  ground  was  gained- 
and  high  above  the  din  rose  a dense  column  of  smoke’ 
at  times  completely  shrouding  the  combatants.  ’ 
The  strength  of  the  enemy  at  this  battle  is  known 
to  have  been  15,000,  at  least,  many  say  20,000  all 
fresh  troops  and  in  a position  of  uncommon  strength 
Opposed  to  them  were  about  6,000  Americans,  jaded 
and  broken  down  by  marches  and  countermarches 
and  by  incessant  toil  before  the  strong  hold  of  Con- 
treras and  San  Antonio.  At  Churubusco,  the  Mex- 
icans themselves  say,  Santa  Anna  commanded  in 
person,  but  that  he  left  early.  The  noted  batta- 
lion of  Hidalgo  and  Victoria,  and  the  Independen- 
ce—the  Polkas,  or  young  men  of  the  capital  from 
whom  so  much  was  expected— nearly  all  fled  with- 
out firing  a gun. 

In  the  different  works  (but  mostly  in  the  church) 
taken  by  General  Twiggs,  nearly  2,000  troops  were 
captured.  Among  them  were  General  Rincon  who 
commanded  in  person,  Gen.  Anaya,  lately  president 
Substi/uto,  and  Gen.  Arevallon,  as  also  Col.  Goros- 
tiza,  formerly  minister  at  Washington.  Gen.  Garav 
was  captured  near  San  Antonio  by  Gen.  Worth  and 
several  influential  officers,  among  them  Col.  Alira- 
mon,  by  Gen.  Shields,  at  the  hacienda;  but  the  most 
important  capture  of  ail  was  the  entire  foreign  bat- 
talion, mostly  made  up  of  deserters  from  our  army 
with  their  commander,  the  notorious  Riley  himself 
They  are  all  now  under  close  guard,  and  I trust  will" 
be  strictly  dealt  with. 

The  loss  on  our  side  has  fallen  most  heavily  upon 
the  South  Carolina  and  New  York  volunteers  the 
6th  infantry  and  Smith’s  light  battalion  attached  to 
Worth’s  division,  and  the  batteries  of  Capts.  Maem 
der  and  Taylor.  The  South  Carolina  regiment  »» 
nearly  cui  to  pieces,  losing  137  out  of  272  men  with 
which  it  went  into  action.  The  1st  artillery  has  suf- 
fered severely  in  officers.  ul  ’ 

The  Mexican  accounts  acknowledge  the  Ion  jn 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  no  less  than’ 13 
generals,  (among  them,  three  ex-presidents)  an4 
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pieces  of  cannon.  One  of  our  officers  says  that  we 
have  captured  more  ammunition  than  Gen.  Scott 
has  used  since  he  has  been  in  the  country. 

G.  W.  L. 

From  the  Washington  Union  oj  Monday,  13(/i  inst 
Augmentation  of  Gen.  Scott's  column.  We  have  no 
intelligence  by  the  New  Orleans  mail  of  this  evening 
from  the  camp  of  Gen.  Scott.  The  line  of  commu- 
nication being  broken  hy  the  guerillas,  and  no  let- 
ters having  been  received  from  Gen.  Scott,  or  his 
officers,  since  the  4th  of  June,  we  shall  have  to  de 
pend  upon  the  British  courier  for  the  interesting 
details  of  the  late  important  events  which  have  taken 
place  before  the  capital. 

The  detailed  account  of  these  and  the  subsequent 
event  will  probably  be  brought  to  Vera  Cruz  by  the 
British  courier,  and  may  reach  Washington  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  week— perhaps  to  morrow 
or  Wednesday. 

The  news  which  is  brought  this  evening  from  New 
Orleans,  relates  to  the  wing  of  Gen.  Taylor’s  army. 
We  give  the  General’s  order,  and  all  his  contemplat- 
ed arrangements,  besides  some  other  transactions  of 
his  wing  of  the  army.  For  these  we  are  indebted  to 
the  extra  Picayune  of  the  Cth  inst.  It  appears  that, 
in  compliance  with  the  instructions  founded  on  his 
own  suggestions,  Gen.  Taylor  is  about  to  occupy  a 
defensive  line,  embracing  from  5,000  to  6,0»0  troops, 
and  that  he  has  ordered  the  other  portion  of  his  army 
to  proceed  immediately  to  join  Gen.  Scott’s  column. 
This  detachment  will  also  embrace  Hays’  Texan 
Rangers.  A recent  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Texas  to  the  Secretary  of  War  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  secretary’s  orders  for  them  to  proceed 
to  Vera  Cruz;  and  in  consequence  the  Governor  had 
notified  the  two  companies  of  rangers,  which  were 
still  stationed  at  San  Antonio,  to  repair  at  once  to 
the  Brazos,  where  they  might  expect  to  join  Colonel 
Hays  and  the  rest  of  hi3  detachment. 

This  plan  of  the  campaign  will  strengthen  the  co- 
lumn of  Gen.  Scott  to  a degree  which  will  make  it 
irresistible.  In  addition  to  the  troops  which  he  now 
has  under  his  banners,  and  to  those  which  have  al- 
ready arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  the  reinforce- 
ments which  were  en  route  for  that  city,  and  the  six 
new  regiments  which  have  been  recently  called  out, 
be  will  have  all  the  troops  which  Gen.  Taylor  can 
spare  from  the  line  of  his  defence.  Gen.  Scott  will 
then  have  with  him,  at  a moderate  estimate,  from 
25,000  to  30,000  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world, 
armed,  fully  equipped,  admirably  qualified  to  over- 
come every  difficulty,  to  defy  every  danger,  and  to 
look  down  every  opposition  which  the  whole  Mexi 
can  power  can  bring  against  us. 

From  the  Washington  Union  of  Tuesday  night,  lilh. 

IMPORTANT  FROM  THE  ARMY . 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CHURUBU8CO. 

We  have  at  length  received  an  account  of  the  great 
battle  which  has  been  fought  before  the  capital  of 
Mexico,  from  the  pens  of  our  own  friends.  The  de- 
tpatches,  which  were  expressed  from  New  Orleans, 
were  received  by  the  mail  of  this  evening  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Stale  and  of  War,  and  we  are  enabled 
to' lay  some  very  interesting  details  of  the  bloodiest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  decisive  and  brilliant  battle  of 
the  war,  before  our  readers. 

We  have  not  heaid  whether  any  despatches  have 
been  received  lrom  Gen.  Scottjnor,  indeed,  that  any 
letters  have  been  received  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  camp.  But  instead  of  these,  we  have  been  fa- 
vored with  the  following  letters,  received  at  the 
war  department  from  an  officer  at  Vera  Cruz— the 
first  written  by  himselt,  and  the  other  addressed  to 
him  by  two  officers  ol  the  army — one  a highly  dis- 
tinguished general,  who  “bore  the  brunt  and  battle 
of  the  day,’’  aud  the  other  from  a captain  in  the 
service.  These  letters  give  to  the  whole  account 
the  stamp  and  authenticity  of  official  intelligence. — 
In  addition  to  these,  we  give  copious  extracts  “from 
the  Sun  of  Anahuac”  (Vera  Cruz)  ol  the  1st  Sept, 
derived,  also,  no  doubt,  from  the  most  authentic 
sources. 

These  events  are  glorious  to  the  arms  of  our  coun- 
try. The  most  important,  aud  perhaps  the  most  cor- 
rect letter  which  we  publish — certainly  from  an 
officer  of  the  highest  distinction— represents  the 
disparity  of  the  number  of  the  troops  engaged,  and  the 
losses  of  the  respective  armies,  in  the  most  imposing 

form 7,000  only  of  our  men  actually  engaged  at 

the  main  battle  of  Churubuscu—  only  7,000  with  two 
light  batteries  of  eight  pieces,  in  me  conflict  with 
32  000  of  the  enemy,  with  heavy  artillery  and  strong- 
ly ' lorlitied.  After  two  hours  of  bloody  conflict, 
mainly  with  the  bayonet,  we  carrii-d  every  tbing — 
tbe  enemy  were  pursued  to  the  gales  of  the  city. — 
Our  loss,  (heavy,  indeed!)  short  of  1,000,  “tbe  ene- 
my’s 5,000,  including  many  distinguished  men.’’ — 
This  is,  indeed,  a brilliant  victory.  We  congratulate 


the  whole  country  upon  the  glory  which  our  arms 
have  attained,  and  the  prospect  it  promises  of  peace. 
An  armistice  had  be;n  concluded  for  forty  eight 
hours — the  particulars  of  which  we  give  in  full — in 
order  to  open  negotiations.  We  give  the  names  of 
the  Mexican  commissioners,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stands  Herrera  himself.  Mr  Trist  writes,  that  they 
had  already  had  two  meetings,  and  were  to  have  a 
third,  and  perhaps  a last  interview,  on  Monday,  the 
30th  August.  It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  speculate 
on  the  ultimate  results.  Indeed,  we  have  no  time 
to  night  for  that  purpose,  even  if  we  had  all  the 
elements  of  calculation  before  us. 

But  we  cannot  forbear  adding  that  this  decisive 
victory  places  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  at  the 
mercy  of  our  army.  The  consternation  caused  by 
the  route  of  their  army  has  induced  the  enemy  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  peace.  The  issue  of  this 
negotiation  is  not  to  be  counted  on  with  confidence. 
The  firmness  with  which  the  war  has  been  prosecut- 
ed has  brought  the  infatuated  Mexicans  to  enter  on 
the  discussion  of  peace.  After  the  panic  of  the 
moment  i3  passed,  they  may  again  manifest  their  in- 
sane obstinacy  in  prolonging  the  war.  There  should 
be  no  relaxation  of  our  efforts,  no  pause  in  our  pre- 
parations, until  a peace  is  conquered,  and  a ratified 
treaty  shall  secure  its  continuance. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a highly  respectable 
officer  at  Vera  Cruz,  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

“Vena  Cruz,  August  31,  1847. 
“Sir:  I have  the  honor  and  satisfaction  to  in- 
form you  that  our  army  has  again  been  crowned  with 
victory;  32,000  Mexicans  engaged,  with  Gen.  Santa 
Anna  at  their  head,  our  little  army,  who,  with  the 
bayonet,  drove  them  in  two  hours,  to  the  gates  of 
the  city. 

“Commissioners  were  immediately  appointed,  and 
negotiations  were  going  on.  The  protocol  appears 
on  the  face  of  it  to  be  dictated  by  our  commissioners. 

I had  an  English  copy  of  it  to  send  to  you,  but  Col. 
Wilson,  for  some  cause  best  known  to  himself,  beg- 
ged it  to  send  to  the  President. 

“I  send  despatches  which  I received  from  Mr. 
Trist,  to  the  hon.  James  Buchanan.  1 cannot  con. 
elude. without  congratulating  you,  sir,  on  this  mighty 
conquest,  for  1 feel  assure.!  it  will  result  in  peace. 
Paredes,  will,  in  my  opinion,  hurry  the  conclusion  of 
it.  He  ought  never  to  have  got  out,  after  he  got  into 
the  city;  nevertheless,  1 firmly  believe  it  will  hasten 
a peace.  Valencia  made  his  escape  wilh  only  two 
companies  to  Toluca,  where  he  pronounced  against 
Santa  Anna  and  peace. 

“I  enclose  a copy  of  a letter  which  1 have  receiv- 
ed (from  a very  distinguished  officer  of  the  army.) 
“Wiih  great  respect  your  obedient  servant. 

“Hod.  William  L.  Marcy, 

Secretary  of  War  Washington  City. 

“1  am  pleased  to  add,  that  the  luttowing  named 
persons  are  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Mexi- 
co; and  more  so,  because  they  are  considered  the 
most  frendly  disposed  for  peace,  viz: 

General  Herrera, 

Sor.  Conto,  Lawyer, 

General  Mora  y Villamil, 

Sor.  Atrislain,  Lawyer, 

Sor.  Arroyo,  Secretary  (formerly  secretary  of 
legation  in  the  United  States.) 

“1  have  just  seen  a letter  from  one  of  the  most 
respectable  English  houses  to  their  house  here;  they 
say  that  the  Mexicans  aie  so  out  generaled  and  so 
conquered,  that  they  must  make  peace;  but  that  Gen. 
Scott  says  if  they  do  not  at  once,  he  will  occupy  the 
city  with  a territorial  government— place  5,000  troops 
to  open  the  roads,  &c.  They  speak  ol  the  Americans 
with  admiration. 

The  country  people  were  already  commencing  lo 
supply  the  army  wild  every  thing." 

The  following  letter  is  from  a highly  distinguished 
officer  ol  our  army,  who  had  a principal  part  in  the 
battle:  r 

Tacubaya,  August  26,  1847. 
My  dear  sir:  1 owe  it  to  your  many  acts  of  kind 
ness  to  inform  you  that  our  arms  are  crowned  with 
a glorious  victory.  After  many  minor  combats,  but 
always  against  very  superior  numbers,  wilh  about 

7.000  we  encountered  the  enemy’s  army,  headed  by 
Santa  Anna,  at  Churubusco,  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  gates  of  the  capital,  strongly  entrenched.  To 
this  position  we  could  only  get  two  light  batteries,  8 
pieces.  The  enemy  had  much  heaj*y  artillery  and 

32.000  men.  After  two  hours  ol^oloody  conflict, 
mainly  with  the  bayonet,  we  carried  every  tiling. — 
The  rout  was  complete,  and  the  pursuit  carried  to 
the  gates  of  the  city.  Our  loss  is  short  of  1,000— 
the  enemy’s  5,000,  including  many  distinguished  men, 
generals  and  civilians,  in  haste  your  lriend. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a private  letter  from 
a captain  in  the  army,  (who  witnessed  the  battle), 
addressed  to  his  correspondent  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
enclosed  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 


“ Tacubaya , August  28. 

“You  have  no  doubt  been  made  aware,  that  during 
our  stay  in  Puebla,  the  General  in  Chief  and  Mr. 
Trist  received  several  visits  from  the  British  secre- 
tery  of  legation  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  relative  to 
peace  with  this  country,  so  that  some  of  the  Ameri- 
cans actually  believed  we  were  going  to  have  a treaty 
of  peace  signed  at  once;but  all  this  vanished  as  soon 
as  Santa  Anna  got  the  people  a little  united,  and  a 
large  lorce  collected  in  the  capital  to  resist  the  ene- 
my; and  Gen.  Scott,  in  the  meantime,  having  re- 
ceived reinforcements,  continued  his  march  outlie 
capital  on  the  7th  instant.  On  reconnoitring  the  hill 
of  Penon,  three  leagues  from  the  city,  which  was 
fortified,  the  general  in  chief  concluded  not  lo  atta.  k 
it,  and  the  troops  marched  round  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Chaleo  to  Tlalpam,  or  San  Augustin,  where 
the  last  arrived  on  the  19th  instant.  On  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  an  action  was  commenced  by  the 
troops  under  Generals  Twiggs  and  Pillow,  about 
four  miles  from  Tlalpam,  on  the  road  to  San  Angel, 
where  the  Mexicans  held  a strong  position,  with 
Bbout  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  and  six  thousand  men, 
under  General  Valencia,  at  a place  called  Contreros, 
and  on  some  heights  called  the  Lomas  of  Magdalena. 

“The  fire  was  kept  up  until  night  with  great  vi- 
vacity by  the  Mexicans;  as  they  were  at  a conside- 
rable distance  from  their  adversaries,  vyho  fired  hut 
little  during  the  afternoon,  and  of  course  suffered 
most  from  the  fire  of  the  Mexican  artillery;  but  at 
break  of  day  on  the  20th,  Gen.  Smith  surrounded 
one  flank  ol  the  enemy,  got  in  their  rear,  made  over 
3 000  prisoners,  took  all  their  artillery,  and  killed 
600  or  700  of  them.  The  Americans  under  Twiggs 
and  Pillow  continued  their  march  lo  San  Angel  and 
Coyoacan,  so  as  lo  get  in  the  rear  of  San  Antonio,  on 
the  Tlalpam  roau  lo  Mexico,  where  llm  Mexicans 
were  also  fortified,  while  Gen.  Worth  advanced  on 
San  Antonio,  which  the  enemy  hastily  abandoned 
and  retreated  lo  a bridge  over  a stream  of  water  that 
crossed  the  road,  where  they  had  a large  fortification; 
and  on  the  left  of  the  road,  a few  hundred  yards, 
another  fortification  wilh  a large  convent  well  gar- 
risoned and  fortified  also. 

‘^Here  the  American  forces  all  neared  each  other, 
and  were  fired  upon  with  great  vivacity  by  the  Mexi- 
cans for  about  an  hour.  The  troops  of  Gen.  Worth 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  works  about  the. bridge, 
and  pursued  them  along  the  main  road;  and  Gen. 
Shields  attacked  a hacienda  a little  further  on,  and 
routed  them  lrom  there;  and  after  about  two  hours, 
the  battle  of  Churubusco  was  ended — in  which  the 
enemy  had  about  20,000  men,  and  commanded  by 
Santa  Anna  in  person,  who  retreated  through  Mexico 
to  Guadalupe,  as  he  thought,  of  course,  that  the 
Americana  would  enter  the  city.  Gen.  Worth  slept 
in  tbe  advance  that  night,  about  a league  and  a half 
from  the  city;  and  ihe  next  day  came  to  this  pjace, 
where  the  General  in  Chief  arrived  a so." 


The  officer  at  Vera  Cruz,  who  writes  from  that 
place  to  tbe  secretary  of  war,  addresses  a second  let- 
ter to  the  secietary,  but  simply  enclosing  turn  a copy 
of  the  Sun  of  Anahuac,  of  September  1st,  from  which 
we  make  Ibe  following  extracts: 

From  the  Sun  of  Anahuac,  Vera  Cruz,  Sept.  ] . 

huzzah!  huzzah!!  huzzah!!.' — great  victory! 
32,0UU  Mexicans  defeated  by  7, 0UU  Americans! 

Our  army  has  again  covered  itself  with  glory! 

The  English  courier  has  just  arrived,  and  the  news 
— new  s we  say — is,  that  Gen.  Santa  Anna  and  thirty 
thousand  men  have  been  defeated!  whipped!!  and 
completely  routed!!! 

Our  troops  engaged  those  of  the  enemy  about 
three  miles  lrom  the  capital  of  Mexico,  w here  they 
were  strongly  entrenched.  After  a combat  of  two 
hours  lhey  (the  enemy)  were  put  to  flight!!! 

The  enemy’s  forces  amounted  to  thirty  two 
thousand  men!  and  our  forces  lo  seven  thou- 
sand!!! 

Three  more  cheers  for  the  American  army: — ■ 
Huzzah!  Huzzah!!  Huzzah!!! 

'1  he  enemy ’s  thirty-two  thousand  men  were  driven 
lo  the  gates  of  Ihe  city  of  Mexico  by  our  7,000  men 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Four  commissioners  were  sent  to  Gen.  Scott  from 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

'Phis  news  came  by  the  English  courier,  and  there- 
fore, we  suppose  that  no  one  will  doubt  it.  We  will 
say,  further,  that  w e have  seen  a letter  which.no  one 
would  dare  to  contradict,  which  says  all  we  bare  said. 
This  letter  is  daled  Tacubaya,  three  miles  from 
Mexico,  August  26. 

N.  B.  We  have  just  seen  in  the  Diario  del  Gobi- 
erno  that  an  armistice  of  forty-eight  hours  was  grant- 
ed by  Gen.  Scott.  It  is  as  follows: 

THE  ARMISTICE. 

The  undersigned  appointed  respectively — tbe  three 
first  by  Maj.  General  Winfield  Scott, commander-ill- 
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chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States;  and  the  two 
last  by  h i 3 excellency  D.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna,  president  of  the  Mexican  republic  and  com- 
mander in-chief  of  its  armies,  met  with  full  powers, 
which  were  duly  verified  in  the  village  of  Tacubaya, 
on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1847,  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
mistice, for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  of  receiving  propositions  for 
peace  from  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  and  now  with  the  Ame- 
rican army;  when  the  following  articles  were  agreed 
upon: 

Art.  1.  Hostilities  shall  instantly  and  absolutely 
cease  between  the  armies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  within  30 
leagues  of  the  capital  of  the  latter  states,  to  allow 
time  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  United 
States  and  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Mexican  republic,  to  nego'iate. 

2.  This  armistice  shall  continue  as  long  as  the 
commissioners  of  the  two  governments  may  be  en- 
gaged on  negotiations,  or  until  the  commander  of 
either  of  the  said  armies  shall  give  formal  notice  to 
the  other  of  the  cessation  of  the  armistice,  and  for  48 
hours  after  such  notice. 

3.  In  the  mean  time,  neither  army  shall,  within 
thirty  leagues  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  commence  any 
new  fortification,  or  military  work  of  offence  or  de- 
fence, or  do  anything  to  enlarge  or  strengthen  any 
existing  work  or  fortification  of  that  character,  with- 
in the  said  limits. 

4.  Neither  army  shall  be  reinforced  within  the 
same.  Any  reinforcements  in  troops  or  munitions 
of  war,  other  than  subsistence  now  approaching  eith- 
er army,  shall  be  stopped  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
eight  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

5.  Neither  army,  nor  any  detachment  from  it, 
shall  advance  beyond  the  line  it  at  present  occupies. 

6.  Neither  army,  nor  any  detachment  or  individual 
of  either,  shall  pass  the  neutral  limits  established  by 
the  last  article,  except  under  flags  of  truce  bearing 
the  correspondence  between  the  two  armies,  or  on 
the  business  authorized  by  the  next  article;  and  indi- 
viduals of  either  army  who  may  chance  to  straggle 
within  the  neutral  limits,  shall  by  the  opposite  party, 
be  kindly  warned  off  or  sent  back  to  their  own  armies 
under  flags  of  truce. 

7.  The  American  army  shall  not  by  violence 
obstruct  the  passage  from  the  open  country  into  the 
city  of  Mexico,  of  the  ordinary  supplies  of  food 
Decessary  to  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
the  Mexican  army  within  the  city;  nor  shall  the 
Mexican  authorities,  civil  or  military,  do  any  act  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  supplies  from  the  city,  or  the 
country  needed  by  the  Americas  army. 

8.  All  American  prisoners  of  war  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  not  heretofore 
exchanged,  shall  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, be  restored  to  the  American  army  against  a 
like  number,  having  regard  to  rank,  of  Mexican 
prisoners  captured  by  the  American  army. 

9.  All  American  citizens  who  were  established  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  prior  to  the  existing  war,  and  who 
have  since  been  expelled  from  that  city,  shall  be 
allowed  to  return  to  their  respective  business  or 
families  therein,  without  delay  or  molestation. 

10.  The  better  to  enable  the  belligerent  armies  to 
execute  these  articles,  and  to  favor  the  great  object 
of  peace,  it  is  further  agreed  between  the  psrties 
that  any  courier  with  despatches  that  either  army 
shall  desire  to  send  along  the  line  from  the  city  of 
Mexico  or  its  vicinity,  to  and  from  Vera  Cruz,  shall 
receive  a safe  conduct  from  the  commander  of  the 
opposing  army. 

11.  The  administration  of  justice  between  Mexi- 
cans, according  to  the  general  and  state  constitutions 
and  laws,  by  the  local  authorities  of  the  towns  and 
places  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  shall  not  be 
obstructed  in  any  manner. 

12.  Persons  and  property  shall  be  respected  in  the 
towns  and  places  occupied  by  the  American  forces. 
No  person  shall  be  molested  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession;  nor  the  services  of  any  one  be  required 
without  his  consent.  In  all  cases  where  services  are 
voluntarily  rendered,  a just  price  shall  be  paid,  and 
trade  remain  unmolested. 

13.  Those  wounded  prisoners  who  may  desire  to 
remove  to  some  more  convenient  place  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  being  cured  of  their  wounds  shall  be  allowed 
to  do  so  without  molestation,  they  still  remaining 
prisoners. 

14.  Those  Mexican  medical  officers  who  may 
wish  to  attend  the  wounded  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  doing  so,  if  their  services  be  required. 

15.  For  the  more  perfect  execution  of  this  agree- 
ment two  commissioners  shall  be  appointed,  one  by 
each  party,  who  in  case  of  disagreement  shall  appoint 
a third. 

16.  This  convention  shall  have  no  force  or  effect 
unless  approved  by  their  excellencies  the  command- 


ers respectively  of  the  two  armies  within  24  hours, 
reckoning  from  the  sixth  hour  of  the  23d  day  of 
August,  1847.  A.  QUITMAN, 

Major  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

PERS1FER  E.  SMITH, 

Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

FRANKLIN  PEARCE, 
Brigadier  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

IGNACIO  DE  MORA  Y VILLAMIL, 

BENITO  QUIJANO. 

A true  copy  of  the  original. 

G.  W.  LAY,  U.  S.  A., 

Mil.  Sec.  to  the  General  in  chief. 

Headquarters  o f the  Army  United  States, 
Tacubaya,  August  23,  1847. 

Considered,  approved,  and  ratified,  with  the  express 
understanding  that  the  word  ‘supplies,”  as  used  the 
second  time,  without  qualification,  in  the  seventh 
article  of  this  military  convention — American  copy 
— shall  be  taken  to  mean  (as  in  both  the  British  and 
American  armies)  arms,  munitions,  clothing,  equip- 
ments, subsistence  (for  men,)  forage,  money,  and  in 
general  all  the  wants  of  an  army.  That  word 
“supplies”  in  the  Mexican  copy,  is  erroneously  trans- 
lated “viveres”  instead  of  “recursos.” 

WINFIELD  SCOTT, 
General  in  chief  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Ratified,  suppressing  the  9th  article,  and  explain- 
ing the  4th,  to  the  effect  that  the  temporary  peace  of 
this  armistice  shall  be  observed  in  the  capital  and  28 
leagues  around  it;  and  agreeing  that  the  word  supplies 
shall  be  translated  recursos;  and  that  it  comprehends 
everything  which  the  army  may  have  need  of,  except 
arms  and  ammunition. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

Headquarters  Army  U.  S of  America, 
Tacubaya,  Aug.  24,  1847. 

I accept  and  ratify  the  foregoing  qualification  add- 
ed by  the  president  general  of  the  Mexican  republic. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

A true  copy  of  the  original. 

G.  W.  LAY,  U.  S.  A. 
Mil’y.  Sec’y.  to  the  general  in  chief. 

Headquarters  Army  U ■ S.  of  America, 
Tacubaya,  August  23,  1847. 

To  His  Excellency  the  President  and  General-in-chief 
of  the  Mexican  Republic: 

Sir:  Under  a flag  of  truce  I send  Lieut.  Semmes, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  wbo  will  have  the  honor 
to  exchange  with  such  officer  as  may  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  the  ratification  of  the  military  con- 
vention that  was  signed  yesterday  by  commissioners 
froin  the  American  and  Mexican  armies. 

I particularly  invite,  the  attention  of  your  excel- 
lency to  the  terms  of  my  ratification,  and  have  the 
honor  to  remain,  with  high  consideration  and  respect, 
your  excellency’s  most  obedient  servant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT, 
General  in  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

National  Palace  of  Mexico, 

August  23d,  1847. 

I have  the  note  of  your  excellency  of  this  date,  in 
which  you  are  pleased  to  say  that  Lieut.  Semmes,  of 
the  navy  of  the  U.  States,  will  exchange  with  another 
officer  named  for  that  purpose,  the  ratification  of  the 
military  convention  which  was  signed  yesterday  by 
commissioners  of  the  Mexican  and  American  armies, 
and  calls  particular  attention  to  the  terms  of  the 
ratification. 

The  most  excellent  president  orders  the  under- 
signed to  say  to  youi>  excellency,  as  he  has  the  honor 
to  do,  that  he  urders  its  ratification  within  the  time 
agreed  in  the  armistice;  and  he  is  also  charged  to 
direct  the  attention  of  your  excellency  to  the  terms 
of  the  ratification  by  his  excellency  the  president. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

LINO  JOSE  ALCORTA, 
Minister  of  slate,  and  of  war  and  marine. 

To  bis  excellency  the  general  in  chief  of  the  United 

Slates  of  America. 


The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  9th,  has  n series  of 
letters  from  Mr.  Kendall,  of  dates  irom  21st  to  29th 
Aug.,  all  written  at  Tacubaya.  He  states  the  American 
force  engaged  to  have  been  6,000,  and  our  loss  at  a lit- 
tle short  ot  1,100.  The  Mexican  loss  in  killed  alone  he 
estimates  at  nearly  1,000;  the  number  of  wounded  he 
had  no  means  of  computing.  Three  thousand  prison- 
ers were  taken,  amongst  them  three  members  of  con- 
gress, seventy-two  of  the  “battalion  of  St.  Patrick,’’  de- 
serters from  our  army,  were  taken-  A court  martial,  of 
which  Col.  Garland  was  president,  was  occupied  in  try- 
ing them.  The  Mexican  ladies  were  warmly  interest- 
ing themselves  to  prevent  their  being  shot,  and  some  of 
the  foreign  ministers  also. 


Gnn.  Scoti  was  slightly  wounded  by  a erape  shot  on 
tha  20ih,  which  struck  outside  of  the  leg  below  the  knee. 
It  gave  him  so  little  pain  at  the  time  that  he  said  nothing 
about  it,  but  it  has  since  caused  more  uneasiness.  . 

Ihcubaya,  Aug  25.  Santa  Anna  accuses  Valencia  of 
having  lost  the  capital  by  not  obeying  his  orders  to  aban- 
don Contreras  oa  the  19'h,  and  has  ordered  him  to  ba 
shot,  wherever  found  On  the  other  hand,  Valencia 
accuses  Santa  Anna  of  having  lost  everything  by  not 
coining  to  his  assistance,  and  it  is  now  said  that  he  haa 
pronounced  against  him  and  peace  with  the  Yankees, 
at  Toluca.  Thus  matters  stand  between  these  great 
Mexican  leaders.  Again,  it  is  reported  that  Paredes  is 
advancing  from  Orizaba,  which  place  he  successfully 
reached  from  Vera  Cruz,  breathing  nothing  but  death 
and  utter  annihilation  to  the  infamous  North  Americans 
while  it  is  further  stated  that  Busiamente  is  at  or  near 
the  capital,  with  6,000  men,  breathing  the  same  amica- 
ble sentiments. 

August  26.  We  now  have  certain  intelligence  that 
Valencia  arrived  at  Toluca  with  only  two  men,  his  aid* 
de-camps,  and  they  were  thankful  for  their  good  horses, 
or  else  they  could  riot  have  kept  up.  The  account  that 
lie  has  pronounced  against  Santa  Anna  is  not  fully  con- 
firmed. 

August  28.  I have  neglected  to  mention  that  Major 
Gaines,  who  recently  escaped  from  Mexico,  was  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Scott  during  the  recent  battles,  and  that 
Midshipman  Rogers  was  on  that  of  Gen.  Pillow.  After 
the  rout  at  Contreras,  and  while  our  troops  were  on  the 
way  to  Churubusco,  a house  where  Capt  Danley  and 
Major  Borland  were  secreted,  was  passed.  The  former 
was  quite  unwell  at  the  time,  but  the  latte.r  came  out, 
shouldered  a musket,  and  was  at  the  defeat  of  Churu- 
busco. I heard  that  Clay  and  all  other  prisoners  will 
now  soon  be  released. 

August  29.  The  peace  commissioners  met  again 
yesterday,  and  at  a point  near  this  place.  Nothing  po- 
sitive in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  this  second  meet- 
ing has  transpired. 


RELATIVE  TO  THE  ARMISTICE. 

Mr.  Kendall  writes  on  the  25th.  “The  armistice 
has  finally  been  settled  and  signed — and  I do  not  tell 
half  the  story  when  1 say  that  it  has  produced  uni- 
versal dissatisfaction  in  the  army — in  the  entire  army. 
Let  me  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  mode  by  which  it 
was  brought  about. 

“On  the  night  of  the  20lh  inst.,  after  the  great  Mex- 
ican army  was  thoroughly  beaten,  broken  to  pieces 
and  routed,  Mr.  Thornton,  of  the  English  legation, 
accompanied  by  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
a man  who  regards  Santa  Anna,  hates  the  Yankees, 
and  never  moves  unless  bis  own  ends  are  to  be  gain- 
ed— came  out  of  the  city  post  haste,  on  a visit  to 
Gen.  Scott. 

“The  next  morning,  Gen.  Mora,  aocompanied  by 
Mr.  Arrangoia,  who  was  formerly  Mexican  consul 
in  New  Orleans,  came  out,  also  on  a visit  to  Gen. 
Scott,  and  on  the  same  day  the  latter  wrote  to  the 
Mexican  authorities,  hinting  at  an  armistice  between 
the  two  armies,  with  a view  of  opening  negotiations 
for  peace.  The  proposition  was  eagerly  jumped  at 
by  the  Mexican  minister  of  war,  at  the  instigation  of 
Santa  Anna,  of  course,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
treaty  of  armistice  in  which,  according  to  rumor, 
nearly  everything  the  Mexicans  asked  for  was  con- 
ceded. 1 know  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
commission,  except  from  hearsay. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  Gen.  Scott  has 
been  compelled  to  adopt  this  policy,  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  Mexican  capital,  by  Mr.  Trist  and  his 
instructions,  but  there  are  few,  aod  I must  acknow- 
ledge myself  among  the  number,  who  think  that  a 
peace  honorable  and  satisfactory  to  the  U.  States  is 
to  grow  out  of  this  matter.  The  whole  affair,  on  the 
face  of  it,  lookB  like  one  of  Santa  Anna’s  old  tricks, 
to  g.iin  time  and  plan  some  new  scheme  of  trickery 
and  dissimulation,  and  as  he  has  British  influence  to 
back  him,  he  will  be  likely  to  carry  out  what  he  un- 
dertakes. 

“1  have  always  said  and  always  believed  that 
Santa  AnDa  was  favorable  to  peace — to  peace  from 
policy  only— and  still  believe  he  may  endeavor  to 
bring  it  about;  but  great  as  is  his  power,  like  a sail 
vessel,  he  can  only  go  with  the  wind  and  current, 
and  has  too  many  and  loo  powerful  enemies  to  carry 
out  his  present  schemes,  at  least  without  strong  as- 
sistance from  the  United  Stales.” 

On  the  27th  he  wrote,  “The  prospects  for  a peace 
look  brighter,  strong  peace  feeling  pervades  the  bet- 
ter class  of  citizens,  as  well  as  those  of  the  middling 
order.  1 may  be  mistaken,  but  my  humble  opinion 
is  that  there  are  three  influences  now  at  work  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  to  bring  about  a peace.  The  first 
and  foremost  is  Santa  Anna  himself,  sick  and  tired 
of  the  war,  and  seeing  nothing  in  its  continnance  but 
his  own  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin.  The  second 
is  Mackintosh,  Thornton,  &.  Co.,  the  latter  gentle- 
man secretary  of  legation  or  attache  to  the  English 
minister,  and  both  representing  English  interests.— 
The  third,  and  all  powerful  interest  is,  American 
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gold,  of  which  Santa  Anna  and  some  of  his  friends 
are  known  to  be  exceedingly  fond,  and  to  handle 
which  they  will  stop  at  nothing.  Thornton,  during 
the  illness  of  Mr.  BaDkhead,  does  the  talking  on  the 
English  side — Mackintosh  acts  as  banker  and  gene- 
ral agent.  Not  one  of  these  men  care  any  more  for 
the  credit  or  honor  of  Mexico  than  they  do  for  that 
of  the  Tongo  islands — self  is  at  the  bottom  of  all, 
and  Santa  Anna  is  the  most  selfish  man  of  the  lot. — 
On  our  own  side  we  have  two  influences  at  work;  the 
first  is  Gen’l  Scott,  hampered  and  bound  down  by 
his  own  government,  and  anxious  to  bring  about  a 
peace,  because  he  believes  a majority  of  his  coun- 
trymen are  warmly  in  favor  of  it;  and  the  second  i3 
Mr.  Trist,  covetous  as  any  man  in  his  position  would 
be,  of  the-distinction  so  important  a deed  as  making 
a peace  must  give  him. 

Opposed  to  these  influences  is  a proud  but  cow- 
ardly set  of  Mexican  military  demagogues — a band 
of  leeches  who  have  lost  all  caste  but  still  retain  a 
species  of  hold  upon  the  people — and  then  there  is 
the  great  body  of  the  people  themselves,  who  know 
not  themselves  what  they  want,  but  who  are  hood- 
winked and  led  by  the  demagogues.  Santa  Anna 
has  no  friends;  but  he  has  power,  and  that  suits  him 
just  as  well — perhaps  better.  Now  all  the  influ- 
ences enumerated  above  are  to  be  used  to  bring  about 
a peace,  but  how  they  will  succeed  is  a matter  of 
conjecture.  I suppose  that  the  means  should  not  be 
rejected  so  that  the  ends  are  gained. 

The  Killed  and  wouneed. — The  New  O. leans 
Delta  of  the  9th  instant  has  a list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  our  army  in  the  late  battles  in  Mexico. 
The  following  is  the  recapitulation: 

First  Division,  under  Gen.  IT'orlh 
Killed:  Commissioned  officers,  none;  non-com- 
missioned do  5;  musicians  and  privates  32.  Woun- 
ded: Commissioned  officers  13;  non-commissioned 
do.  41;  privates,  & c.  235.  Missing:  Privates  10. — 
Aggregate  336. 

Second  Division,  under  Gen.  7'wiggs. 

First  Brig  de. — Killed — Rifles  4;  1st  artillery  10 — 3d 
infantry  5,  19.  Wounded — Rifles  10;  1st  artillery  16; 
3d  infantry  28—54.  Missing — Rifles  3;  1st  artillery  I; 
3d  infantry  8 — 12.  Total,  85. 

Second  Brigade. — Killed  23,  wounded  126;  missing  4. 
Eneineer  company;  wounded  4;  ni’ssiug  1.  Total,  158. 
Company  K.  1st  artillery. — Killed  2;  wounded  23. 

Third  Division,  under  Gen ■ Pillow. 

T First  Brigade. — Commissioned  officers;  Killed  1; 
wounded  11;  miesim;  1 Non-eoimnissioned  officers 
and  privates;  Killed  II;  wounded  124;  missing  10.  To- 
tal 158. 

Second  Brigade. — Voltigeurs.  Howitzer  battery,  and 
llth  and  14  h infantry;  killed  7,  wounded  26;  missing 

2.  South  Carolina  volunteers;  killed  II,  wounded  126. 

Total,  172. 

Fourth  Division,  under  Gen.  Quitman. 

New  York  Volunteers,  killed;  commissioned  officer  1; 
non-commissioned  4;  privates  11  Wounded,  commis- 
sioned officers  9;  non-commissioned  9;  privates  68  — 
Missing,  1 private.  .Total,  103. 

Dragoons  attached  to  the  Headquarters  of  General 
Scott,  killed  8,  wounded!. 

The  following  was  the  lei  ter  addressed  by  Gen. 
Scott  to  Santa  Anna  tendering  an  armistice: 
Headquarters  Army  U.  S.  America, 

Co yoacan,  August  21,  1347. 
Tohis  Excellency  the  President  and  General  in  chief 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico: 

Sir — Too  much  blood  has  already  been  shed  in 
this  unnatural  war  between  the  two  great  republics 
of  this  continent.  It  is  time  that  the  differences  be- 
tween them  should  be  amicably  and  honorably  settl- 
ed, and  it  is  known  to  your  excellency  that  a com- 
missioner on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales,  clothed 
with  full  powers  to  that  end,  is  with  this  army.  To 
enable  the  two  republics  to  enter  on  negotiation,  I 
am  willing  to  sign,  on  reasonable  terms,  a short  ar- 
mistice. 

I shall  wait  with  impatience  until  to  morrow  morn- 
ing for  a direct  answer  to  this  communication;  but 
shall  in  the  meantime  seize  and  occupy  such  posi- 
tions outside  of  the  capital  as  1 may  dee.n  necessary 
to  the  shelter  and  comfort  of  this  army. 

I have  the  the  honor  to  remain,  with  high  conside- 
ration and  respect,  your  excellency’s  most  obedient 
servant,  Winfield  Scott. 

To  this  letter  the  M xican  secretary  of  war  made 
he  following  reply: 

Ministry  of  War  and  Marine, 
Mexico,  August  21,  1847. 

To  Ids  Excellency,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  U.  S : 

Sir: — The  undersigned  minister  of  war  and  marine 
of  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  of  Mexico, 
is  instructed  by  his  excellency  the  president,  com- 
mander in  chief,  to  reply  to  your  communication  in 
which  you  propose  to  enter  into  an  armistice,  with 


a view  to  avoid  ihe  further  shedding  of  blood  . be- 
tween the  two  great  republics  of  this  continent,  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  propositions  which  may 
be  made  for  this  purpose  by  Ihe  commissioner  of 
his  excellency  the  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  is  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can army. 

It  is  certainly  lamentable,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
the  shedding  of  blood  has  become  inevitable  between 
the  first  republics  of  the  American  continent;  and 
your  excellency  with  great  propriety  qualifies  this 
war  as  unnatural,  as  well  on  account  of  its  origin  as 
the  antecedents  of  two  people  identified  by  their  re- 
lations and  interests.  The  proposition  of  an  armis- 
tice to  terminate  this  scandal  has  been  received  with 
pleasure  by  his  excellency  the  president,  commander 
in  chief,  as  it  will  enable  the  proposition  to  be  enter 
tained  which  the  commissioner  of  the  president  of  the 
II.  States  may  make  for  the  honorable  termination  of 
the  war. 

Accordingly,  the  president,  commander  in  chief, 
directs  me  to  say  to  your  excellency  that  he  accepts 
the  proposition  to  enter  into  an  armistice,  and  for 
this  object  has  appointed  the  brigadier  generals  D. 
Ignacio  Mora  y Villamil  and  D.  Benito  Quijrno, 
who  will  be  present  at  the  time  and  place  which  may 
be  designated. 

His  excellency  also  instructs  me  to  communicate 
hi9  satisfaction  that  the  army  of  the  U.  States  should 
occupy  convenient  and  fitting  quarters,  trusting  and 
hoping  that  they  will  be  out  of  reach  of  the  fire  of  the 
Mexican  fortifications. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration  and 
respect,  your  excellency’s  most  obedient  servant, 

Alcorta. 

The  same  day  Senor  Pacheco,  the  secretary  of 
stale,  issued  a summons  for  the  assembling  of  con- 
gress. 

A Vera  Cruz  letter  of  the  latest  dato  says:  “Al- 
ready there  are  two  proriunciamentos  promulgated, 
one  by  Valencia  at  Toiuco,  where  he  fled  the  day  of 
his  defeat.  Another  by  Paredes,  who  has  gathered  a 
few  hundreds  of  the  discontented  around  him  at  At- 
lisco,and  a third  by  Francisco  Rebaud,  commandant 
of  the  port  of  Mazatlan,  who  has  declared  himself 
independent  of  the  whole  republic.’’ 

Lieut.  Henderson,  the  Vera  Cruz  Sun  of  Ana- 
huac  of  the  27th  ult.  says: 

“Nothing  has  yet  been  heard  of  Lieut.  Henderson 
and  the  detachment  under  his  command,  who  were, 
it  is  supposed,  taken  by  the  Mexicans  near  Puente 
National  a few  days  ago.” 

The  Jalapa  Boletin  ol  the  20th  says,  “that  Aburto, 
the  chief  who  commanded  the  guerrillas  at  the 
Bridge,  had  made  his  report,  but  nothing  is  said  of 
his  detachment. 

Postscript — Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  we 
have  seen  a Mexican  who  told  us  that  he  was  pre- 
sent when  the  delachment  was  taken  in  the  chapar- 
ral, after  surrendering  to  twenty  limes  their  number, 
and  shot! 

Capt.  Walker,  in  an  expedition  to  Jalapa,  caused 
several  Mexicans  to  be  shot  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  Americans. 

“army  of  occupation.” 

The  Washington  Union  received  after  our  last  was 
at  press,  contained  an  article  so  slrongly  implying 
that  it  was  not  the  government  that  had  ordered  the 
two  regiments  and  sundry  campanies  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Vera  Cruz,  that  we  prepared  an  article 
to  correct  the  statement  in  our  last  number  saying 
that  government  had  given  such  orders.  The  in- 
ference we  drew  from  the  remarks  of  the  Union  was, 
that  Gen.  Taylor  had  of  his  own  accord,  given  the 
orders,  as  they  were  stated  to  be  in  accordance  with 
“General  Taylor’s  recommendations  made  three 
months  ago.”  It  occurred  to  us  as  possible  that  the 
Union  rclerred  to  the  recommendations  which  Gen. 
Taylor  was  known  to  have  made  that  the  Rio 
Grande  should  be  held  by  competent  garrisons  and 
that  the  active  operations  should  be  carried  on  from 
Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico — and  to  carry  out  which  re- 
coramendaiion  he  was  rapidly  advancing  at  the  head 
of  his  old  regulars  when  he  received  General  Scott’s 
orders,  (given  probably  in  accordance  with  an  un 
dertaking  from  the  department)  to  leave  his  said 
forces  and  return  to  Monterey.  Gen.  Taylor  pro- 
bably did  not  contemplate  when  he  made  the  sug- 
gestion alluded  to,  that  he  would  be  deprived  of  a 
participation  in  the  active  operations  he  recommend- 
ed, and  by  himself  be  laid  up  in  garrison,  Fate  de- 
creed that  active  operations  should  take  a turn  in 
the  direction  to  which  General  Taylor  was  thus  or- 
dered, and  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  left  but  a mere 
wreck  of  the  Mexican  army  to  oppose  Gen.  Scott’s 


division.  Gen.  Taylor  was  manifestly  making  de- 
monstrations indicating  his  design  recently  to  move 
on  towards  San  Luis  Potosi. 

The  Union  of  Tuesday  however,  distinctly  says 
(hat  General  Taylor  “in  compliance  with  instruc- 
tions,” had  ordered  certain  portions  of  bis  present 
forces  “to  join  General  Scott’s  column”  and  repeats 
the  idea  that  these  instructions  were  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  Gen.  Taylor. 

From  the  N.  O.  Picayune  Extra,  Sept.  6. 

We  have  at  last  the  execution  of  the  design  of  the 
government  to  withdraw  from  the  column  of  Gen. 
Taylor  all  the  troops  which  can  be  spared  by  the 
general,  with  due  consideration  for  the  safety  of  the 
line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thence  to  Buena  Vista. 
The  general  was  also  directed  to  detach  two  briga- 
dier generals.  By  the  following  general  orders,  it 
will  be  seen  how  he  has  directed  the  views  of  the 
government  to  be  carried  out: 

[order  no.  96.] 

Headquarters,  Army  of  Occupation, 

Camp  near  Monterey,  August  16,  1847. 

1.  Five  companies  of  the  10th  infantry,  under  the 
colonel,  will  proceed  to  Matamoros  and  relieve  the 
Ohio  regiment  of  volunteers  now  in  garrison  there. 
The  Ohio  regiment  will  then  proceed  to  Brazos  Is- 
land, and  he  held  ready  to  embark  for  Vera  Cruz. 
The  remaining  companies  of  the  10th,  under  the 
lieutenant  colonel,  with  Captain  Hunt’s  company  of 
artillery  and  Captain  Reed’s  company  of  Texas  ca- 
valry, will  form  the  garrison  of  Camargo  and  its  de- 
pendencies, relieving  the  other  troops  nowon  that 
duty. 

2 The  Indiana  regiment  of  volunteers  will  pro- 
ceed to  Brazos  Island,  and  will  then,  with  the  Ohio 
regiment,  embark  for  Vera  Cruz.  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Lane  will  take  command  of  these  regiments  at 
the  Brazos  and  conduct  them  to  their  destination. 

3.  Six  companies  of  the  16. h regiment,  under  the 
colonel,  will  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  Monterey, 
when  they  will  relieve  the  present  garrison,  com- 
posed of  six  companies  of  the  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment. The  remaining  four  companies,  under  the 
lieutenant  colonel,  will  in  like  manner  relieve  the 
battalion  of  the  Massachusetts  regiment  at  Cerralvo. 
The  troops  thus  relieved  will  proceed  to  the  Brazos, 
and  be  there  concentrated  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Wright. 

4.  The  13th  regiment  will  proceed  to  the  Brazos, 
as  loon  a*  practicable  after  the  companies  of  tti* 
Massachusetts  regiment,  now  at  Cerralvo,  shall  have 
passed  down  the  river. 

5.  Brig.  General  Cushing  will  take  up  the  line  of 
march,  not  later  than  the  23d  inst.,  with  Capt.  Deas’ 
light  battery,  (company  B,  4th  artillery).  He  will 
proceed  to  the  Brazos,  when  he  will  bring  under  his 
orders  the  13th  regiment  and  the  Massachusetts  re- 
giment, and  thence  conduct  his  entire  command 
(one  battery  and  two  regiments)  to  Vera  Cruz. 

6.  Brig.  Gen.  Hopping  will  remain  in  command 
of  the  district  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande,  and  will 
establish  his  headquarters  where  be  may  select. — 
Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  retain  the  general 
hospital  at  Mier,  a sufficient  guard  will  be  furnished 
for  its  protection,  and  also  a sufficient  force  of  me- 
dical officers  and  attendants  must  be  detailed  from 
the  regiments  w hich  leave  their  sick.  Great  care 
will  be  taken  to  furnisli  descriptive  rolls  of  all  at- 
tendants and  patients  thus  attached.  Col.  Belknap 
is  specially  charged  with  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
this  order. 

7.  Col.  Hays  with  his  command  of  Texas  horse, 
will  march  lor  the  Brazos,  and  there  embark  for 
Vera  Cruz,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  issu- 
ed to  him  by  the  war  department. 

8.  The  above  movements  will  be  executed  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  The  quartermasters  and 
other  stall'  departments  w ill  furnish  the  necessary 
transportation  and  other  facilities  for  this  purpose. 

By  order  of  Major  General  Taylor: 

W.  W.  S.  BLISS,  Ass’t  Adj’t  Gen. 
The  Ohio  and  Indiana  regiments,  under  General 
Lane,  and  the  13lh  infantry  and  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, with  Deas’ (late  Washington’s)  battery,  under 
General  Cushing,  being  ordered  to  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Hays’  regiment  sent  to  the  same  point,  let  us  see 
what  troops  are  left  on  the  Rio  Grande  line. 

General  Wool’s  command  at  Buena  Vista  and 
Saltillo  will  consist  of  the  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  2d  Mississippi  regiments  of  volunteers  and  Maj. 
Chevalie’s  three  companies  of  Texas  rangers. 

General  Taylor,  at  Walnut  Springs,  will  have 
only  Lieut.  Colonel  Fauntleroy’s  squadron  of  dra- 
goons and  Maj.  Bragg’s  battery. 

The  16th  infantry,  Col.  Tibbatts,  and  the  10th  in- 
fantry, Col.  Temple,  will  garrison  Monterey,  Cer- 
ralvo, Camargo,  Reynoso,  and  Matamoros. 

The  squadron  of  the  3d  dragoons,  Col.  Butler  an* 
two  companies  of  rolunteer  cavalry  from  Alabam  J 
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and  Illinois  remain  unassigned.  A portion  of  the 
dragoons  are  at  Mier,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  they 
will  remain  on  the  line  for  escort  of  trains  and  like 
duties. 

[A  correspondent  of  the  National  thus  sums  up  the 
troops  who  remain  between  Brazos  Island  and  Bue- 
na Vista:] 

Distribution  of  forces  on  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
after  the  departure  of  the  force  now  under  marching 
orders  for  Vera  Cruz. 

Brazos  Island,  I company  1st  artillery  III 

Point  Isabel,  company  1st  artillery  109 

Fort  Brown,  1 company  2d  artillery  93 

Matamoros,  6 companies — 5 of  10th  infantry,  l 
of  mounted  volunteers  511 

Camargo,  &c.,  12  companies — 5 of  10th  infan- 
try, 5 of  3d  dragoons,  1 of  4th  artillery,  1 of 
mounted  volunteers  1,133 

Cerralvo,  4 companies  16th  infantry  403 

Monterey,  6 companies  16th  infantry  604 

Camp  near  Monterey,  5 companies  3d  artillery, 

2 2d  dragoons,  1 mounted  volunteers  413 

Buena  Vista,  Saltillo,  Src.,  42  companies  2,191 

Total  number  of  troops  5,568 

captain  baylor’s  detachment. 

The  Matamoros  Flag  gives  the  following  letter 
from  its  correspondent. 

Cerralvo  Jlugusl  15. 

Editors  Flag:  My  letter  to  you  of  a recent  date 
gave  information  of  an  attack  by  a large  body  of 
Mexicans  upon  a detachment  of  twenty  seven  Texas 
rangers,  commanded  by  Capt.  Baylor,  and  the  pro- 
bable destruction  of  the  whole  party  save  three,  who 
had  effected  their  escape  and  got  back  to  this  place. 
So  positive  were  they  in  their  statements  that  no 
more  could  have  escaped,  that  I did  not  hesitate  to 
express  to  you  my  belief  that  all  the  rest  had  been 
killed.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  every  one  here  un- 
til this  morning.  Greatly  to  our  relief,  and  much 
to  our  astonishment,  composing  part  of  an  escort  to 
a train  which  arrived  this  morning  from  Monterey, 
there  came  Captain  Baylor  and  all  but  four  of  his 
reported  dead  companions.  Their  escape  was  truly 
miraculous;  and  knowing  that  you  would  like  to  have 
a history  of  it,  1 have  obtained  from  Captain  B.  and 
Lieut.  Lee  the  full  particulars. 

After  visiting  and  searching  several  ranchos  with- 
out finding  anything  in  them  which  would  convict 
the  inhabitants  of  being  concerned  in  the  late  robbe- 
ries of  trains,  Captain  B left  them  unmolested,  and 
proceeded  on  to  a rancho  called  Los  Tablos,  situated 
on  the  river  Salinas.  Here  a large  quantity  of 
goods  were  found,  and  $500  in  American  money. 
The  goods  and  money  were  taken  and  packed  upon 
mules,  the  rancho  was  burnt,  and  several  Mexicans 
made  prisoners.  With  the  booty  and  prisoners, 
Captain  B.  started  for  the  Monterey  road,  and  had 
proceeded  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  burnt 
rancho,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
upwards  of  300  Mexicans,  who  were  ambushed  in 
the  chaparral  striking  a plain  over  which  the  road 
ran.  Between  the  road  and  the  river  was  another 
chaparral  thicket  extending  to  the  river.  The  lanc- 
ers charged  before  Captain  B.  could  gain  the  thicket 
next  the  river,  and  in  this  charge  four  of  his  men 
were  killed.  The  thicket  gained,  the  rangers  dis- 
mounted, and,  protected  by  the  bushes,  twice  re- 
pulsed the  lancers,  killing  fifteen,  and  forced  them  to 
retire  beyond  the  reach  of  their  rifles.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  the  rangers  left  their  horses,  booty, 
and  prisoners,  and,  descending  an  almost  perpendic- 
ular blufl',  fifty  feet  high,  they  crossed  the  river. — 
Marching  by  circuitous  routes,  and  avoiding  the 
ranchos,  the  party  at  length  reached  Monterey, 
where  they  were  again  remounted  for  service,  and 
arrived  here  this  morning  as  I have  mentioned  above. 
The  3 who  made  their  way  to  this  place  and  gave  the 
account  which  I sent  you,  were  separated  from  the 
main  party  by  the  first  charge,  and  judged  that  they 
were  ail  killed,  by  the  firing  having  ceased,  and  see- 
ing the  enemy  in  possession  of  their  horses. 

Captain  Baylor  leaves  to-day  with  the  train  for 
Camargo,  and  on  his  return,  if  I am  not  misinform- 
ed, the  Mexicans  will  hear  from  him  again.  Major 
Graham  commands  the  escort  going  down  with  the 
train,  and  has  with  him  upwards  of  one  hundred 
dragoons  and  rangers.  With  this  force  he  will  re- 
turn and  go  in  search  of  the  robbeis  who  have  been 
so  bold  of  late. 

Retaken. — The  following  is  from  the  Flag  of  the 
25th  ult. 

The  report  which  was  noticed  in  last  Wednesday’s 
paper  of  the  taking  of  some  thirty  or  forty  pack 
mules  beyond  Cerralvo,  by  a party  of  Mexicans,  is 
confirmed.  The  attack  was  made  between  Ramos 
and  Marin,  and  we  regret  to  learn  that  a clerk  ol 
Mr.  Taniver,  of  this  city,  by  the  uame  of  Merchant. 


was  killed.  General  Lane,  who  was  proceeding  to  i 
headquarters,  in  company  with  the  escort,  immedi- 
ately collected  ten  men — his  son  among  the  number 
— who  volunteered  their  services  and  made  after 
the  robbers.  The  general,  being  an  old  backwoods- 
man, soon  ascertained  their  “whereabouts,”  and  his 
party  no  sooner  appeared  to  the  Mexicans,  than  the 
latter  “vamosed,”  leaving  the  pack  mules  and  all 
the  booty  which  they  had  taken,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  who  delivered  the  property  safely  in 
Monterey.  The  goods  belonged  to  Mr.  Taniver. 

Later. — A telegraphic  despatch  from  Richmond, 
Va.,  states  that  Gen’i  Hopping  died  at  Mier  on  the 
1st  inst. 

General  Lane’s  command  embarked  at  Brazos  on 
the  8th  for  Vera  Cruz. 

General  Cushing  was  concentrating  his  brigade  at 
Palmo  Alto. 

Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua. — Letter  from  the  cor 
respondent  of  the  St-  Louis  Republican. 

Independence,  Sept.  1,  1847. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Aubry,  direct  from  Santa  Fe, 
puts  into  my  hands  some  news  that  will  be  interest- 
ing to  your  readers,  and  which  1 hasten  to  commu- 
nicate. Mr.  Aubry  left  Santa  Fe  on  the  23th  of  July, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Barnum  of  Baltimore  (direct 
from  Chihuahua,)  Captain  McCinney’s  company  of 
volunteers  from  Monroe  county,  and  a train  of  65 
United  States  wagons,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  King. 

Through  Mr.  Barnum,  Mr.  Aubry  has  news  from 
Chihuahua  to  the  3d  of  July.  On  the  23d  of  June 
Mr.  James  Auil,  the  partner  of  the  late  Colonel  S. 
C.  Owens,  in  an  extensive  mercantile  business,  was 
killed  by  four  Mexicans.  They  entered  his  store  at 
Chihuahua,  killed  him,  and  took  away  $5000.  The 
authorities  of  the  city,  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
immediately  had  three  of  the  murderers  arrested, 
and  put  in  prison,  to  await  their  trial.  Mr.  Aull’s 
death  was  not  occasioned  by  any  rising  of  the  mob, 
but  chiefly  for  plunder.  Mr.  Aull  is  a gentleman 
well  known  in  this  community,  and  highly  respected. 
His  death  spread  gloom  and  consternation  over  every 
one,  and  more  particularly  at  this  crisis,  in  the  raid't 
of  large  commercial  transactions,  and  so  soon  after 
the  death  of  Col.  Owens. 

The  person  and  property  of  American  citizens 
generally,  were  respected  at  Chihuahua,  though  none 
were  permitted  to  leave  the  city,  except  neutrals, 
who  could  bring  away  their  mean*  by  paying  a duty 
of  6 per  cent.  Mr.  Barnum  obtained  his  passport  by 
pretending  to  be  an  Irishman. 

Gov.  Armijo,  on  his  way  to  Albuquerque,  to  visit 
his  family,  was  arrested  at  Cnihuahua,  and  kept 
within  the  limits  of  that  city.  He  is  said  to  have 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Sacramento. 

No  merchandize  of  any  descriptien  was  suffered  to 
come  into  Mexico  by  the  southern  route. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  territorial  election  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  1st  or  2d  Monday  of  August. 
Consul  Alvarez,  Capt.  Angney,  and  Mr.  Kirkland, 
of  St.  Louis,  were  candidates  for  the  legislature. 

The  murderers  of  Brown  and  others,  were  on  trial, 
and  seven  of  them  would  certainly  be  convicted. 

Col.  Willock’s  battalion  of  volunteers,  their  tune 
having  expired,  were  ordered  to  leave  Taos  and  re- 
turn to  Santa  Fe.  Twenty  five  citizens  remained, 
and  were  determined  to  eiecl  fortifications  for  their 
defence.  A large  number  of  the  women  of  Taos 
had  determined  to  follow  our  army,  and  not  to  return 
to  their  homes  until  their  husbands  would  consent  to 
become  friendly  to  the  United  Slates. 

An  insurrection  had,  a short  time  previous,  com- 
meuced,  but  it  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the  lead- 
ers, terrified  at  the  numbers  sent  out  in  opposition  to 
them  fled  precipit  jtely  to  the  mountains. 

On  his  route,  Mr.  Aubry  met  a number  of  troops, 
traders,  government  trains,  &e.,  who  were  getting 
on  easily  and  safely.  On  the  1st  of  August,  when 
three  days  out  from  Santa  Fe,  he  met  at  the  Wagon 
Mound,  a company  of  U.  S.  dragoons,  under  charge 
of  Lieut.  Love,  with  a large  sum  of  money  for  the 
payment  ol  the  troops,  and  a train  of  government 
wagons,  in  care  of  Fagan,  of  Platte  city.  Messrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  Wetherhead,  Turlay,  Wally  and  Dewitt 
were  also  accompanying  him. 

THE  MEXICAN  ACCOUNT  BY 
THE  MEXICANS  THEMSELVES. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  letters  to  a 
gentleman  of  this  city.  They  were  forwarded  by 
an  officer  of  distinction  at  Tampico,  who  obtained 
the  Spanish  copies  at  that  place.  [Union. 

City  of  Mexico,  Jlugusl  21. 

My  dear  friend. — I am  in  the  blackest  of  hu- 
mors; I am  overpowered  by  the  most  profound  mel- 
ancholy; the  wtiole  has  gone  to  the  devil.  The 
Yankees— the  hateful  Yankees— have  triumphe.d, 


because  our  efficient  generals  cannot  even  com  -land 
four  soldiers.  Generals  Valencia  and  Santa  Anna 
have  been  routed  successively  at  the  stone  quarry  of 
San  Angel,  and  at  the  Churubusco  bridge,  and  Scott 
with  his  army  occupies  the  hacienda  of  Forlales, 
distant  five  miles  from  here. 

That  gang  of  miscreants  would  have  occupied  the 
capital  to  day,  but  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  in  order,  as  is 
reported,  to  prevent  such  ignominy  to  the  nation  as 
to  have  the  hateful  flag  of  the  stars  waving  over  the 
palace  of  the  Montezumas,  has  decided  on  hearing  the 
proposals  for  peace  from  the  United  States  commis 
sioner;  and  as  a preliminary,  to  morrow  they  will 
discuss  the  terms  of  an  armistice.  The  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  our  government  are  Generals  Mora, 
Villamil  and  Quijano. 

Malediction  and  eternal  hatred  to  the  prese  rved, 
who  have  usurped  the  title  of  leaders  of  the  nation 
only  to  head  revolutions  they  promoted  for  their  own 
aggrandizement,  and  to  demoralize  all  classes  ofso- 
ciety.  A mo9t  shameful  condition  to  us;  for  without 
an  army  or  public  spirit,  w hich  lias  been  deadened 
by  civil  dissensions,  and  in  the  face  of  the  treasonable 
selfishness  shown  by  the  authorities  of  some  of  the 
states,  what  advantages  is  it  possible  to  ob  ain  from 
a proud  enemy  who  is  conscious  of  his  power? 

I will  not  continue  discussing  this  point,  because  I 
feel  my  soul  is  burning  with  despair.  Poor  country! 
Siie  has  been  buried  in  the  mire  by  those  of  her  sons 
that  she  has  most  distinguished. 

Iluijutla,  Jlugust  26,  1847. 

My  esteemed  friend!  I have  learne.i  the  follow- 
ing from  letters  to  the  21st,  received  from  Mexico: 

At  dawn  on  the  19:h,  the  enemy  made  false  attacks 
on  the  farm  of  San  Antonio  and  on  Churubusco  which 
is  supposed  they  did  so  as  to  execute  their  real  ma- 
noeuvre, which,  as  was  afterwards  seen,  was  to 
advance  on  Tacubaya.  This  was  done  by  sending 
their  troops  along  the  thickets  and  ravines  between 
Talpam  and  that  town.  Valencia  was  not  taken 
unawares,  who,  you  will  recollect,  was  in  charge  of 
that  post,  and  was  timely  advised  by  his  explorers 
of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  therefore  reeeived 
them  with  a terrible  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry. 
When  the  enemy  found  they  were  discovered  they 
took  the  direction  of  thd  heights  where  our  batteries 
were  placed,  sustaining  an  active  fire  from  their 
infantry,  aided  by  some  artillery  shots,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  succeeding  in  getting  up;  but  every  time  they 
attempted  it  they  were  checked  and  disordered  by 
our  troops,  and  immediately  threatened  to  charge 
with  the  bayonet,  which  was  uever  done.  They 
therefore  retreated  four  times  to  the  ravine,  where 
they  kept  their  reserve,  and  whence  they  relumed 
organized  and  reinforced.  The  day  was  spent  in 
this  manner.  It  is  calculated  the  enemy  lost  in  their 
attempts  more  than  one  thousand  men.  Valencia 
repeatedly  asked  for  assistance,  or  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  that  he  might  flank  them,  but  he 
was  always  answered  in  the  negative.  Notwithstan- 
ding, at  3 p.  m.,  one  of  our  divisions  was  seen  flank- 
ing the  enemy  wilh  5000  infantry,  2000  cavalry  and 
6 field  pieces,  commanded  by  Gen.  Santa  Anna. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  night,  Gen.  Santa  Anna 
marched  to  Churubusco,  and  Vie  enemy,  who  knew 
this  movement,  sent  the  greater  part  of  their  force  to 
the  rear  of  Valencia’s;  and  as  this  general  had  no 
information  of  the  withdrawal  ot  General  Santa 
Anna,  slackened  his  vigilance  in  that  quarter.  And 
at  dawn  of  the  20th  he  found  htmsell  hemmed  in  by 
the  enemy,  who,  reinforced  with  2000  men,  charged 
along  the  ravine  with  such  fury  that  they  were  not 
intimidated  at  our  soldiers  charging  them  with  bay- 
onet; on  the  contrary,  when  our  troops  advanced, 
theirs  fell  upon  the  artillery , of  which  they  possessed 
themselves,  along  v\  ith  the  ammunition,  trams,  &c.; 
dispersing  5000  who  remained. 

It  appears  our  loss  in  this  action  amounted  to  400 
killed,  and  more  than  4000  prisoners. 

On  the  alternoon  of  the  19. h,  Gen.  Rangel  left 
Mexico  with  a brigade  of  3000  men,  and  orders  to 
reinforce  Valencia,  attack  the  enemy  in  the  direc- 
tion the  former  might  think  proper;  Dut  on  the  road 
he  received  instructions  from  Gen.  Santa  Anna  to 
remain  in  San  Angel. 

As  Valencia  was  posted  on  the  hills  and  farm  of 
Contreros,  he  knew  nothing  of  this  force.  The  rem- 
nants of  this  general’s  forces,  pursued  by  the  enemy, 
joined  Rangel’s,  who,  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  de- 
feat, countermarched  to  the  citadel.  In  this  affair 
we  lost  20  pieces,  most  of  them  of  heavy  caliber,  ail 
the  train,  ammunition,  &c.,  that  came  from  San  Lu- 
is, and  above  all  the  name  of  military  men,  which, 
until  now,  we  bad  well  or  badly  borne.  Gen.  Scott 
immediately  fell  on  San  Aulonio,  and  before  mid-day 
he  was  molesting  our  troops  with  the  artillery  he 
look  at  Contreros,  which,  united  with  his  own,  and 
with  tile  whole  main  body  of  his  army — emboldened 
byaliiumph  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  had  not 
even  dreamed  of — routed  ours  in  a moment,  but  so 
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shamefully,  that  al  the  first  fire  they  took  the  farm 
with  all  the  ammunition  and  park  of  artillery,  which 
it  is  said,  they  spiked;  and  from  that  very  place  they 
went  to  attack  Churubusco.  Here  the  attack  was 
very  brisk  on  both  sides,  both  parties  losing  many 
men. 

On  our  part  we  have  lost  battalions  Independence 
and  Bravo,  of  the  National  guard.  Scarcely  400 
have  been  rallied  of  1300  forming  No  11.  The  4th 
light  infantry  was  destroyed,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  company  or  legion  of  St.  Patrick;  the  few  that 
remained  were  the  Polks — i.  e.  the  Victoria  battalion 
— who  were  the  last  to  retreat.  The  enemy,  there 
fore,  took  possession  of  the  post  at  5 P.  M.,  after 
having  obtained  four  victories.  These  they  have,  in 
spite  of  the  unskilfulness  of  our  generals,  purchased 
at  a very  high  price,  because,  it  is  said,  their  dead 
amount  to  more  than  30U0.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  advanced  as  far  as  the  farm  of  Portales,  distant 
one  and  a half  leagues,  when  they  fortified  them- 
selves, believing  they  would  be  attacked  on  the  21st. 
This  was  not  the  case;  because  that  day  was  employed 
in  going  in  and  out  of  the  gates,  and  in  talking  a great 
deal. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  there  were  quartered 
at  the  palace  the  battalion  Sur  Morelia,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  4th  light  infantry  Victoria,  and  the 
Grenadiers  of  the  supreme  powers,  and  many  ammu- 
nition wagons,  and  some  artillery,  of  which  we  had 
too  much  left  in  the  direction  of  Chapullepec.  It  is 
said  a charge  on  the  enemy  was  expected  this  night. 
However  this  is,  General  Santa  Anna  moved  for  an 
armistice,  the  terms  of  which  will  have  been  discuss- 
ed the  22d.  As  a preliminary  to  this,  General  Santa 
Anna  offered  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  peace  from 
the  United  States  commissioner.  In  order  to  arrange 
the  armistice,  Generals  Mora,  Vilamil,  and  Quijano 
were  appointed.  So  far,  we  know  among  the  killed 
are  Generals  Torrejon,  Frontera,  and  Mexia,  and 
Colonel  Perdijon;  and  among  the  prisoners,  Bravo, 
Gorestizi,  Rincon,  Gozoman,  and  Parrodi,  and 
Captains  Tabera,  and  Chosa,  and  Major  Cora; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  there  are  a great  many  of 
both.  The  capital  was  in  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion. 

By  the  next  post  1 will  tell  you  whatever  else  may 
occur.  Fare  you  well.  From  your  affectionate 
friend,  &c. 

MANIFESTO  OF  SANTA  ANNA. 

[Translated  for  the  "Union,”  from  the  second  and 

corrected  edition  published  in  the  “Diario.”] 
Manifesto  of  the  president  ad  interim  of  the  republic, 
and  general  in  chief  of  its  army,  to  the  nation : 

On  critical  and  solemn  occasions,  it  is  a duty,  on 
the  part  of  him  who  presides  over  the  republic,  to 
give  publicity  to  events;  and  I discharge  this  duty 
with  pleasure,  because  frankness  has  at  all  limes 
been  the  characteristic  of  my  administration.  The 
occurrences  of  the  19th  and  20th  are  too  well  known, 
for  they  were  unfortunate;  but  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
review  them,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  misre- 
presented, as  well  from  a spirit  of  detraction  and 
malevolence,  as  from  errors  resulting  from  a want 
of  analysis  in  subjects  of  grave  and  transcendant  im- 
portance. 

The  nation  has  witnessed  the  great — the  extraor- 
nary  efforts  with  which,  during  the  space  of  three 
months,  1 have  labored  for  the  defence  of  the  capi- 
tal, which  was  about  to  be  surrendered  defenceless 
to  the  enemy.  1 have  organized,  armed,  and  equip- 
ped an  army  of  more  than  2l),0UO  men;  I have  col- 
lected an  immense  materiel  lor  this  army;  I have  for- 
tified various  lines  in  order  to  keep  at  a distance 
from  Mexico  the  ravages  of  war;  I have  created  re- 
sources in  the  midst  of  the  state  of  abandonment  in 
which  the  government  was  left;  and  no  fatigue,  no 
labor,  have  1 omilleJ,  in  order  that  my  country 
might  present  herself  with  dignity  and  firmness  in 
the  struggle  to  which  she  has  been  so  unjustly  pro- 
voked. 

in  war,  an  accident — a circumstance  apparently 
the  most  insignificant — may  frustrate  the  most  skil- 
fully devised  combinations.  A glance  al  the  de- 
fences which  I caused  to  be  constructed  around  the 
city  is  sufficient  to  discover  the  plan  which  I had 
proposed  to  myself. 

The  troops  which  1 had  advanced,  by  one  of  the 
flanks,  supported  by  others  posted  en  echellon  at  con- 
venient distances,  were  to  have  made  a concerted 
retrograde  movement,  which  1 commanded  at  the 
proper  moment.  A general  who  commanded  a 
strong  division  of  5,U00  men  and  24  pieces  of  artille- 
ry whose  headquarters  were  at  the  town  of  San 
Angel,  was  ordered  by  me  on  the  18lh,  al  11  o’clock 
in  the ’morning,  to  fall  back  on  the  village  of  Coyo- 
acan  in  order  to  effect  the  concentration  of  forces, 
in  consequence  of  a demonstration  already  made  by 
the  enemy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exactly  carrying 
out  my  plan  ol  operations.  But  this  general,  for- 


getting that  there  cannot  be  two  commanders  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  that  the  execution  of  a plan  will 
not  admit  of  comments  which  annul  or  retard  it, 
suffered  himself  to  object  to  the  orders  which  he  had 
received;  and  obedience  and  discipline,  so  indispen- 
sable in  military  movements,  having  been  banished 
from  among  us,  thus  rendering  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  greater  and  imminent  evils,  to  tolerate  what 
it  would  be  absurd  to  approve  of,  I suffered  him,  in 
spite  of  myself,  to  persevere  in  his  purpose,  and 
charge  himself  with  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
consequences.  They  were  rio  less  disastrous  than 
they  had  been  obvious.  He  advanced,  motu  proprio, 
[of  his  own  accord,]  more  than  a league  to  choose  a 
position  from  which  to  meet  the  enemy,  without  ac- 
quainting me  either  with  his  movement  or  his  inten- 
tions. His  refusal  to  obey  the  order  sent  him  was 
the  first  notice  which  I had  of  this  temerity;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  report  of  cannon  enabled  me  to  as- 
certain the  position  he  had  taken,  and  apprized  me 
that  an  action  had  commenced.  Although  weighed 
down  with  the  presentiment  of  what  was  to  follow, 
I instantly  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  a splendid 
brigade  of  four  thousand  men  and  five  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. I arrived  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy 
had  cutoff  the  rear  of  the  position  of  the  ill-fated 
general  by  a considerable  force,  whose  operations  I 
was  then  hardly  able  to  check,  for  it  was  now  nearly 
night. 

But  1 observed,  with  the  greatest  grief,  that  the 
position  in  question  was  isolated — that  a large  ra- 
vine intervened,  and  a neighboring  wood  was  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy;  the  troops  under  my  immediate 
command  could  not  advance  by  the  only  road  which 
existed,  without  being  exposed  to  the  same  fate  as 
the  others;  and  a single  battery,  which  arrived  late, 
was  my  only  means  of  attack.  The  firing  having 
ceased,  our  brigade  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
town  of  San  Angel;  for  the  rain  fell  iu  torrents,  and 
to  keep  the  troops  in  the  field  would  have  been  equi- 
valent to  their  being  routed. 

Previous  to  this,  I ordered  that  my  aid-de  camp.  Col. 
Ramiro,  should,  taking  as  a guide  the  deputy,  Don  Jose 
Maria  del  Rio,  who  was  acquainted  with  toe  ground, 
proceed  to  the  head  of  the  terrible  ravine  in  front  of  us, 
and  along  the  skirt  of  a distant  hill,  and,  making  all 
haste  to  the  camp  of  the  general  referred  to,  order  him 
to  retire  that  night,  without  fail,  with  bis  infantry  and 
cavalry,  to  San  Angel,  by  the  only  road  which  was  left 
him,  first  spiking  his  cannon,  if  it  was  already  impossi- 
ble to  save  them.  This  my  aid  accomplished,  and  com- 
municated my  order  between  10  and  11  at  niglu;  but 
instead  of  punctually  obeying  the  order,  >ho  general 
hardly  suffered  my  aid  to  speak,  interrupting  him  by 
saying  that  what  he  wanted  was  6,000  men  and  muni- 
tions, and  sent  him  off,  after  giving  him  twe  official  let- 
ters, which  he  had  signed  and  sealed;  one  of  them  con- 
taining a report  of  the  action  of  the  evening,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  beaten  the  enemy,  and  put  him  to 
shameful  flight,  and  that  he  had,  in  consequence,  grant 
ed  promotions  to  the  generals,  field  officers,  and  others. 

'The  following  day,  at  dawn,  I repaired  again  to  the 
same  field,  reinforced  by  a brigade  which  I had  ordered 
to  be  brought  from  the  capital,  and  determined  to  effect 
the  passage  at  any  cost;  but  as  soon  as  I began  to  move, 
the  enemy  made  his  attack,  which  lasted  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  I witnes-ed,  in  the  midst  of  despair,  the  rout 
of  those  troops,  worthy  of  a better  fate,  and  unfortunate- 
ly commanded  by  a general  who  was  himself  the  cause 
of  their  being  cut  off 

The  consequences  of  this  affair  were,  in  my  view, 
terrible.  The  enemy  could,  by  a rapid  movement,  reach 
the  capital  before  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  succor 
it;  he  could,  by  a flank  movement,  cut  off  my  detached 
forces;  he  had  obtained,  as  the  result  of  his  victory,  the 
power  of  falling  with  the  mam  body  of  his  troops  upon 
a part  of  mine;  the  enemy,  in  fine,  through  the  unskil- 
fultiess  and  insubordination  of  a general,  converted  to 
his  own  benefit  ail  the  advantages  of  my  situation. 

The  advanced  fort  of  San  Antonio  could  not  sustain 
itself;  for  our  hue  had  been  intersected,  and  I ordered 
its  garrison  to  retire,  while  I covered  the  fort  and  letc  de 
pont  of  Churubusco.  The  enemy  advanced,  cutting  off 
a portion  of  the  troops  as  they  were  retiring,  and  pre- 
sented himself  in  front  of  our  nearest  defences.  I tnere 
placed  myself  again  in  front  of  our  soldiers,  and  my  ef- 
forts cost  tile  enemy  not  a little  bloodshed.  The  losses 
which  ensued,  although  lamentable,  were  the  natural 
result  of  the  retreat,  which  was  sudden,  unexpected, 
and  embarrassed  by  the  trains,  marching  along  a nar- 
| row  causeway  flanked  throughout  its  whole  extent. — 
The  defence  was  from  line  to  line,  until  the  third  was 
reached,  where  I personally  opposed  the  enemy,  and 
saved  the  capital,  which  was  suddenly  placed  in  danger- 
While  I was  engaged,  on  the  22d,  in  reorganizing  the 
forces  and  covering  tlie  batteries,  and  again  in  person 
at  the  head  of  a column,  which  would  have  continued 
the  defence  to  the  last  extremity,  I received  a communi- 
cation from  the  enemy's  general-in-chief,  proposing  to 
me  to  conclude  an  armistice,  which  would  afford  time 
to  consider  the  propositions  which  may  be  made  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States,  for  ending  the 
struggle  between  the  two  nations.  1 consented  to  the 
armistice;  and,  after  consulting  the  ministers  in  cabinet, 
I determined  that  the  propositions  referred  to  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration. 


The  suspension  of  hostilities  is  always  a good  thing, 
because  war  is  always  an  evil;  and  much  more  so,  after 
great  combinations  have  been  frustrated.  To  save  the 
capital  from  the  horrors  of  war,  or  at  least  defer  them, 
was  a consideration  which  I could  not  overlook,  more 
particularly  when  viewed  as  a means  of  arriving  at  an 
honorable  peace. 

When  two  nations  find  themselves  in  a state  of  war, 
they  have  the  reciprocal  right  to  make  propositions,  and 
this  presupposes  a duty  to  listen  to  propositions.  A per- 
petual war  is  an  absurdity,  because  it  is  a calamity;  and 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which  is  even  stronger 
and  more  powerful  in  nations  than  in  individuals,  coun- 
sels that  no  means  shall  be  disregarded  which  may  lead 
to  an  advantageous  adjustment.  The  constitution  gives 
me  full  authority  to  adopt  this  course. 

Devoted  to  interests  so  great  and  of  such  pre-eminent 
importance,  I must  maintain  at  all  risks  the  respect  and 
consideration  due  to  the  supreme  authority  which  1 ex- 
ercise— now  especially,  when,  if  factions  beset  and  ha- 
rass the  government,  they  will  deprive  it  of  the  power  of 
deliberating,  and  it  will  become  contemptible  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  I will  be  still 
more  explicit — commotion  and  sedition  shall  be  exera- 
plairly  punished. 

I have  preserved  a considerable  body  of  troops,  and 
the  nation  will  support  me  in  maintaining  its  honor  and 
vindicating  its  reputation.  1 consider  myself  as  free  as 
if  I had  just  obtained  a signal  victory,  and  there  is  no 
fear  that  I shall  be  imposed  on  by  the  enemy’s  negotia- 
tors, when  his  troops  and  cannon  have  failed  to  alarm 
me.  We  shall  adjust  our  differences,  provided  honor, 
above  all,  is  saved;  and  we  shall  renew  the  combat,  if 
the  sword  is  thrust  between  our  justice  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  rights  of  the  nation. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

Mexico,  August  23,  1847. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Massachusetts  Lunatic  Asylum. — The  Boston 
Journal  gives  an  abstract  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
stale  lunatic  asylum  at  Worcester.  The  number  of  pa- 
tients admitted  to  the  hospital  since  it  was  organized, 
2306;  discharged  1946;  number  in  the  hospital,  306; 
recovered  of  all  cases,  1038.  Number  of  patients  ad- 
mitted the  pastyear,  203;  number  discharged  at  the 
hospital,  106;  average  number  in  the  hospital,  316; 
whole  number  of  officers  and  attendants  is  75.  Of 
the  patients  now  in  the  hospital,  192  are  males,  168 
females — of  whom  57  are  foreigners,  24  males,  33 
females.  The  cases  of  duration  less  than  one  year, 
are  63;  of  the  196  patients  discharged,  122  were  re- 
covered, 25  improved,  20  incurable  and  harmless,  5 
incurable  and  daogerous,  and  24  died.  The  expense 
of  supporting  a patient  at  the  hospital,  has  varied 
from  $112  17  to  $168  42,  averaging  $130  62.  In- 
temperance continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent causes  of  insanity,  notwithstanding  the  great 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  community.  The  senses, 
especially  the  sense  of  hearing,  have  been  affected 
in  cases  of  insanity  arising  from  intemperance.  Opi- 
um produces  delirium  tremens,  and  probably  insanity. 
Tobacco  is  a powerfnl  narcotic  agent,  producing  va- 
rious diseases— it  produces  a predisposition  to  insan- 
ity. 

The  recovery  of  cases  of  less  than  one  year,  in 
1845,  was89j  per  cent.;  recoveries  of  all  discharged, 
62i  per  cent.;  recoveries  of  old  cases,  31|  percent. 
Per  cent  of  recovery  of  cases  from  the  mo3t  promi- 
nent causes,  are: 


f “ - - 

The  affections 

14 

Properly  9 

lii  health, 

13 

Religious  7 

Intemperance, 

10 

Masturbation  6 

Per  cent  of  deaths  of 

the  whole  number  7J 

No  department  of  labor  is  more  profitable  to  the 
hospital,  or  beneficial  to  the  individuals  employed, 
than  out  door  labor,  upon  the  farm  and  garden.  Next 
to  labor,  reading  and  writing  are  the  most  valuable 
employments  for  the  insane;  acknowledgements  are 
duly  made  for  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers 
received.  About  300  usually  attend  religious  servi- 
ces— which  are  appropriate,  solemn,  and  impressive. 

Mormons. — The  following  is  the  copy  of  a letter 
addressed  to  a committee  of  arrangements  at  Nau 
voo,  for  the  celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July  last. — 
it  shows  the  feelings  of  that  class  of  persons  towards 
the  United  States,  and  we  regret  to  add  that,  whilst 
we  deprecate  its  tone  and  spirit,  its  rebuke  is  by  no 
means  pointless:  St.  Louis  Union, 

JVauvoo,  July  3.  1847. 

Mr.  Caulder,  representative  of  a committee  of  ar- 
rangements lor  the  celebration  of  the  fourth  of 
July: — 

Dear  Sir: — Having  further  considered  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  the  use  of  the  Temple,  for  the 
celeoralion  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  national  anniver- 
sary of  our  independence,  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion (representing  as  1 for  the  present  do,  the  en- 
tire interest  in  this  place,  of  the  church  of  J.  C.  of 
L.  D.  S.,)  to  say  that  in  building  the  Temple,  it  was 
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never  contemplated  to  use  it  for  any  other  than  re 
ligious  pjrposes:  nevertheless,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  which  should  exist  between 
every  religious  community  and  the  civil  government, 
this  objection  might  with  some  propriety  be  waived; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  as  a community  we  are 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  a single  foot  of  ground  in  all  this 
boasted  republic,  but  are  compelled  to  seek  a home,  a 
place  of  retirement,  from  the  land  of  civilization, 
because  of  oppression  for  opinion  sn/ce;  and  when  ilia 
further  considered  that  a weak  remnant  have  yet 
hardly  passed  through  a struggle  for  our  lives  and 
our  existence,  unaided  by  government,  either  state 
or  national — a civil  war,  in  which  was  unfurled 
against  us  the  “star  spangled  banner,”  and  in  use 
the  public  arms  of  the  state:  and  with  impunity; — 

I say  in  view  of  all  this,  however  much  I respect 
you,  sir,  and  those  with  whom  you  act  in  this  mat- 
ter, a proper  respect  for  myself  and  for  those  I rep- 
resent, (orbids  me  to  grant  the  use  of  that  building 
(towering  as  it  does,  towards  heaven,  as  a monument 
of  our  sacrifice,)  on  the  present  occasion.  Where  is 
our  share  of  liberty!  where  is  our  independence, 
that  we  should  participate  in  the  celebration  of  that 
once  notable  day?  Towards  you,  gentlemen,  I have 
none  but  feelings  of  friendship  and  respect,  and  in 
any  matter  which  is  personal,  would  be  most  happy 
to  render  you  any  accommodation;  but  to  respect 
this  nation  or  to  aid  in  the  celebration  of  its  indepen- 
dence, 1 can  never  more  do  until  I am  amply  satis 
fied  for  the  wrongs  which  I have  suffered  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power,  and  am  made  to  feel  that  my 
rights  are  respected  with  those  of  other  men. 

I remain,  dear  sir, 

very  respectfully, 

JNO.  S.  FULLMER. 

A Caravan  from  the  Selkirk  settlement. — On 
the  10th  of  July  there  arrived  at  the  village  of  St. 
Paul,  Upper  Mississippi,  the  most  novel  and  original 
looking  caravan  that  has  ever  appeared  since  Noah’s 
ark  was  evacuated.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
there  is  an  isolated  settlement  of  several  thousand 
inhabitants  in  a high  latitude  of  British  North  Amer- 
ca,  known  as  the  “Selkirk  settlement.”  Cut  off 
from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  they  rely  upon  their 
own  resources,  their  farms,  their  flocks,  and  fishing 
and  hunting  for  support— being  a community,  so  to 
speak,  of  Robinson  Crusoes. 

Their  crops  having  failed  the  two  last  seasons,  they 
have  been  forced  to  break  out  of  the  wilds  again  and 
and  seek  food  fn  the  market  of  the  great  brawling 
world.  Formerly  their  chief  point  of  contact  with 
commerce  was  at  Toronto;  but  now,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  supplies  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
the  abundance  of  game  and  forage  on  that  route, 
they  trade  at  St.  Paul,  the  head  ol  steamboat  navi 
gation  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Into  St.  Paul  there 
came  on  the  10th  of  July,  a caravan  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  carts,  in  single  file,  wearily  moving  along 
by  moonlight.  Long  after  the  head  of  the  caravan 
had  reached  the  village,  the  lengthened  train  of  fol- 
lowers could  be  seen  moving  along  on  the  undulating 
prairie,  partly  visible  and  partly  hidden  between  the 
billowy  ridges  of  the  extended  plain,  era  wling  on  w a rd 
like  some  huge  serpent,  the  extreme  rear  still  being 
invisible,  and  partly  hidden  in  the  distance. 

They  had  travelled  southward  over  the  prairie  six 
hundred  miles,  having  been  nineteen  days  on.  their 
way.  through  a region  abounding  in  buifaloes;  en 
camping  at  night  in  a tent  around  which  the  carts 
were  ranged  in  a circle  to  fence  in  the  cattle.  They 
were  hindered  considerably  in  crossing  some  of  the 
streams,  and  in  many  places  found  a scarcity  of  fuel, 
and  even  the  dry  excrement  of  the  buffalo,  which 
they  use  for  fuel.  J hey  often  sufierred  lor  the  want 
of  water,  as  many  of  the  smaller  streams  were  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  excrement  of  the  buf- 
falo as  to  be  unwholesome.  They  brought  along  a 
large  elk,  a bear,  and  some  other  animals  which  they 
had  captured  on  H eir  way,  and  packages  of  furs.— 
They  bad  a very  choice  lot  of  buflalo  robes,  well  dres- 
sed, which  they  sold  at  St.  Paul  by  the  lot  at  S3  50 
each.  ’ 

*1  hey  had  w ilh  them  also  an  abundance  of  specie 
aDd  wailed  a few  days  at  St.  Paul  for  the  arrival  ol 
a steamboat  load  of  Hour  and  groceries.  The  cara 
van  wa3  made  up  of  men  and  boys  of  all  a°-es  kin- 
dreds, tongues,  and  complexions,  including0 a ’large 
pioporlion  ol  Gumbos.  Their  dresses  were  as  va- 
rious as  could  be  imagined,  being  uniform  in  only  a 
single  article  of  apparel — all  wure  moccasins.  The 
carls  were  made  wholly  of  wood  and  hides  the 
hubs  being  covered  with  bandages  of  green  hide 
drawn  on  while  soil,  and  then  shrinking  until  they' 
became  nearly  as  tight  as  bands  of  iron.  Some  ol 
these  odd  two  wheeled  vehicles  were  drawn  by  little 
horses,  and  others  by  oxen,  each  animal,  horse  or 
ox,  being  geared  in  a harness  of  green  hide.  They 
are  now  agaiD  on  their  way  back  to  the  frozen  wilds 


of  the  North,  many  of  them  probably  never  again  to 
commune  with  the  great  world. 

[ Wisconsin  Herald. 

Thb  Potato  and  wheat. — An  instructive  discus 
sion  recently  took  place  among  the  members  of  the 
botanical  society  of  London,  in  relation  to  the  potato, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  a gentleman  named 
Taylor  made  some  interesting  statements,  the  result 
of  an  examination  of  a hundred  parts  of  potato,  and 
a similar  quantity  of  wheat.  On  analysis,  100  parts 
of  potato  were  found  to  contain — 

Water  74,34 

Starch  17,85 

Gluten  3,10 

Gum,  sugar,  oil,  ligneous  matter, 

and  salts  4,71 

100, oo1 

Therefore,  100  parts  yielded  of 

Water  74,34 

Solid  matter  25, 66 


100,00 

and  100  parts  of  potato  perfectly  free  from 

water,  contain  starch  69.56 

Gluten  12,10 

Gum,  sugar,  oil,  ligneous  matter, 

and  salts  18,34 


100,00 

The  potato,  in  its  ordinary  state,  contains  382  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen;  100  parts  of  potato,  perfectly  free 
from  water,  contain  1-49  parts  of  nitrogen.  On  the 
other  hand,  100.00  parts  of  wheat  contain — 

Water  1326 

Solid  matter  86.74 


100  00 

100  pounds  of  the  above  wheat  flour  contain  2 parts 
of  nitrogen.  100  parts  of  the  perfectly  dried  wheat 
flour  contain  2-31  parts  of  nitrogen.  It  is  evident 
from  the  above  analysis,  that  wheat  flour,  in  any 
state,  is  considerably  superior  to  potato  meal,  that 
is,  even  supposing  it  to  be  perfectly  free  from  wa- 
ter, a state  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  it 
for  ordinary  consumption.  Calculating  the  ordinary 
nutritive  powers  of  potato  meal  and  wheat  flour, 
(perfectly  dry,)  and  of  wheal  flour  and  the  potato  in 
their  ordinary  state,  according  to  their  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  and  taking  dry  wheat  flour  at  100,  the  rest 
should  be,  as  shown  in  the  table: — 


Dry  wheal  flour  100  0 

Ordinary  wheat  flour  86  6 

Dry  potato  64  6 

Ordinary  potato  16.4 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  potato  in 
the  two  states,  and  ordinary  wheal  flour  requisite  to 
replace  in  nutritive  power  100  parts  of  dry  wheat 


flour: — 

Dry  wheat  flour  100  0 

Ordinary  wheat  flour  115  0 

Dry  potato  155.0 

Ordinary  potato  600.0 


TheCo6t  of  war.  — France  and  Algiers — The  U. 
States  and  Mexico. — In  a late  letter  from  the  Paris 
correspondence  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  an  intimation 
is  made,  in  allusion  to  the  present  financial  condi 
lion  of  France,  that  a storm  cloud  hangs  over  the 
treasury  of  that  country,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
burst  and  produce  the  most  serious  disasters.  The 
cause  of  this  apprehended  conclusion  is  founded  on 
the  following  facts: 

During  seven  years,  from  1839  to  1846,  the  pub- 
lic expenses  of  France  have  risen  from  1.179,0011,000 
francs  to  1,606,000,000,  or  nearly  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars!  During  the  same  period  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state  have  risen  from  1,123,000,000  to 
1,361,000,000  an  increase  of  238,000,000,  or  an 
increase  of  expenditures  over  income  of  189,000,000. 
In  1839  there  was  nearly  an  exact  balance  between 
the  receipts  and  expenditures;  in  1846  an  actual  de- 
ficit of  a hundred  and  eighty  nine  millions  of  francs. 

The  cause  is  thus  explained: 

“To  what  is  this  state  of  things  owing?  Why  is  it 
that  France,  one  of  the  most  productive  nations  on 
the  globe,  confessedly  straining  every  nerve,  by  the 
most  grinding  and  pervading  system  of  taxation, 
that  yields  her  an  income  of  over  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  is  rapidly  accumulating  an  over- 
whelming public  debt,  with  no  prospect  of  liquida- 
ting it? 

“The  answer  is  a simple  one:  and  it  is  as  appli- 
cable to  our  condition  as  it  is  to  hers — it  is  war!” 

It  is  added  that  of  427,0011,000,  by  which  the 
budget  of  France  has  been  swelled  during  the  last 
seven  years,  more  Ilian  two  hundred  millions  have  been 
caused  by  the  additional  expense  of  the  army  and 
navy  alone.  The  war  iu  Algiers  and  the  navy  now 


cost  France  two  hundred  millions  a year  more  than 
they  did  in  1839?  The  more  ground  she  has  con- 
quered, the  more  territory  she  has  acquired,  the 
greater  her  apparent  success,  in  just  the  same  pro- 
portion does  the  cost  increase. 

Mammoth  Starch  Factorv  in  Lapeer  county, 
Michigan. — Almont  Michigan,  Avgust  7. — Moody 
Chamberlin  came  to  reside  here  about  two  years 
since,  from  Vermont.  He  carried  on  the  business 
extensively  there,  and  ii  still  interested  in  two  estab- 
lishments, managed  by  Ills  brothers,  somewhere  near 
Windsor,  Vt.  He  has  erected  a mammoth  building 
here,  to  carry  on  the  business  on  a more  extensive 
scale  than  at  any  similar  factory  at  the  east.  This 
is  the  only  one  west  of  the  Hudson  river. 

The  factory  is  214  feel  long  and  40  wide,  inclu- 
ding an  L.  The  main  building  is  134  feet  long — 14 
of  which  are  used  for  an  engine  room,  and  is  two 
6tories  high.  The  lower  part  has  64  tubs,  holding 
about  600  gallons  each,  giving  a total  of  28,400  gal. 
Ions.  The  L.  part  is  80  feet  long  by  40,  of  brick, 
one  and  a half  stories  high,  for  a potato  bin.  Load- 
ed teams  drive  up  a platform  into  the  second  story, 
and  following  a circle,  13  teams  can  unload  at  a 
time,  through  trap  doors  over  the  bin  which  is  cal- 
culated to  hold  40,000  bushels.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  loads  havs  have  been  received  in  a day,  ma- 
king a total  of  4000  bushels. 

In  the  second  story  of  the  principal  building  is  an 
oven  100  feet  long  by  18  wide,  for  drying  the  starch; 
or  rather  1 should  say,  an  oven  of  200  feet  by  9,  as 
there  is  a division  in  the  centre,  with  doors  some  ten 
feet  apart.  In  the  oven  there  are  sets  of  pans,  one 
above  the  other,  which  can  be  turned  at  pleasure. — 
It  is  heated  from  the  steam  works,  and  conductors 
of  heat  are  carried  in  tin  pipes  all  over  the  building. 
The  whole  machinery  is  a specimen  of  so  much  in- 
genuity that  I cannot  describe  it,  you  must  visit  it; 
it  is  worth  the  journey.  The  proprietor,  who  is  a 
gentleman  much  beloved  here,  kindly  allows  stran- 
gers to  go  through  the  establishment,  and  does  not 
confine  it  to  the  sign  “no  admission,’’  as  at  similar 
works  in  New  England. 

The  potatoes  are  shoveled  from  a bin  into  a hop- 
per, where  there  is  water  constantly  running  into  it, 
and  there  they  are  as  thoroughly  washed  by  machine- 
ry as  a cook  could  do  it  for  your  dinner.  Then, 
by  the  action  of  the  machinery,  they  are  separated 
from  the  dirt,  stones  and  sticks — and  pass  on  to  two 
cylinder  graters  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  an  hour. 
From  the  graters,  by  the  action  of  machinery,  they 
go  into  the  seive;  that  separates  the  starch  from  the 
potato.  The  pulp  then  passes  into  four  large  cis- 
terns, and  then  again  machinery  pumps  into  the  64 
large  tubs  or  cisterns,  before  alluded  to,  for  settling. 
Then  the  water  is  drawn  oil'  and  the  starch  by  a 
forcing  pump  is  carried  into  the  second  story  and, 
when  settled,  put  it  into  the  oven  I have  before  spo- 
ken of,  which  is  calculated  to  bake  a day’s  work, 
being,  the  slarch  from  1,600  bushels  or  61), 000  lbs. 
of  potatoes.  The  staich  is  packed  in  c..sks  and  ship- 
ped east.  The  cost  of  the  factory  is  $12,000. 

Considerable  slarch  was  made  last  season,  but  the 
rotting  of  some  30,000  bushels  last  fall  curtailed  the 
quantity  anticipated.  This  large  quantity  of  the  raw 
material  was  thrown  away.  It  served  to  feed  many 
cattle  and  hogs  of  the  neighborhood  for  some  months. 
The  pulp  remaining  as  worthless,  is  used  in  faten- 
ing  hogs,  whicii  the  proprietor  has  in  a yard  adjoin- 
ing. 

The  factory  price  for  potatoes  is  10  cents  a bushel. 
Mr-  C.  has  contracted  with  various  fanners  to  ti  e 
amount  of  400  acres.  The  average  number  of  bu-h- 
els  raised  last  year  on  an  acre  was  275.  Allowing  the 
same  this  year,  it  will  amount  to  over  100,000  bush- 
els; but  this  is  not  half  the  quantity  wanted.  Farmers 
w ere  unwilling  to  contract,  fearing  the  rot.  Present 
indications  are  good  for  the  crop.  All  varieties  are 
used — even  the  Rohan. 

ll  takes  ihe  fall  and  winter  to  destroy  the  potatoes, 
then  wheal  and  coni  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  qnantiiy  made  from  tbe  potato  per  year  will 
not  be  far  from  1,000,000  lbs  or  400  tons.  Jl  sells 
for  $5  a hundred  in  New  York. 

[ Detroit  Free  Press. 

Shakespeare's  Residence. — The  English  public 
has  been  lately  startled  by  an  intimation  that  Mr. 
Barnucn  of  the  New  York  Museum,  a dealer  in  cu- 
rio-iities  of  various  sorts,  Tom  Thumb  inclusive,  was 
about  to  purchase  Shakspeare’s  house,  at  Siratford, 
with  the  view  of  having  it  cunveyed  to  the  U.  Slates. 
The  alarm  has  become  general — so  much  so  that  it 
has  reached  Prince  Albert,  who  is  not  supposed  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  thing  outside  ol  the  royal 
palace,  and  lias  prompted  a subscription  from  that 
personage  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  filly 
pounds,  to  retain  Shakspeare’s  house  in  England. 

Other  subscriptions  have  been  proffered;  clubs, 
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associations  and  societies,  literary,  dramatic,  Shaks- 
perian  and  others,  have,  moved  in  the  matter;  and 
committees,  including  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Mor- 
peth and  long  catalogues  of  titled  persons  of  various 
note,  have  been  formed  for  raising  funds.  The  pro 
erty  which  is  actually  for  sale  may  be  bought,  it  is 
ascertained,  for  five  thousand  pounds — a sum  scarcely 
large  enough,  one  would  think,  to  cause  so  great  a 
stir  among  so  many  wealthy  people.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  might  advance  the  whole  sum  and  think  that 
he  had  spent  it  at  the  last  election. 

Miss  Martineau  enters  into  the  subject  with  wo- 
manly enthusiasm,  and  proposes  that  the  amount 
required  shall  be  raised  by  penny  subscriptions  so  as 
to  make  the  amount  as  national  as  possible.  She  has 
published  an  appeal  to  the  people,  in  which  she  says: 
‘‘The  way  is  clear,  the  lime  is  short — let  us  all  do 
something  for  Shakspeare’s  memory  before  we  sleep. 
My  appeal  is  to  your  better  affections — to  your  re- 
verence and  love.  By  all  the  noble  thoughts  that 
Shakspeare  has  aroused  in  you,  I appeal  to  you  to 
honor  him  now.  By  all  his  noble  thoughts — by  the 
philosophy  of  Brutus  and  the  mirth  of  Rosalind,  by 
the  remorse  of  Macbeth  and  innocence  of  Desde- 
mona,  by  the  dreams  of  Hamlet  and  the  fidelity  of 
Imogene,  by  the  misery  of  Othello  and  the  patience 
of  Cordelia — 1 appeal  to  you  to  honor  Shakspeare 
now.  And  according  to  your  love  and  reverence  of 
him  be  quick  and  diligent  in  your  work.” 

Agricultural  Capabilities. — A writer  in  the 
Boston  Traveller,  estimates,  from  carefully  prepared 
data,  that  there  are  thirty  four  millions  more  of  acres 
of  land  in  G.  Britain,  than  is  now  cultivated,  capable 
of  being  brought  into  cultivation.  He  thus  argues: 
It  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment  that  an 
acre  of  good  land  will  maintain  four  persons.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  each  of  the  34  millions  of  acres 
would  support  three  persons,  and  the  10  million  ca- 
pable of  improvement,  one  person  to  the  acre,  in  this 
manner  the  land  would  support  112  millions  of  per- 
sons. 

Suppose  then  that  there  should  be  21  millions  of 
inhabitants  in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1850,  and 
that  population  doubles  itself  every  fifty  years,  there 
would  be  no  real  ground  to  fear  that  population 
would  outrun  the  means  of  subsistence,  arising  from 
the  productive  powers  of  the  country,  for  106  years 
to  come.  If  the  country  was  allowed  to  put  forth 
her  powers  of  production,  and  if  there  w^s  no  waste 
of  cotton  and  other  factories,  there  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity whatever  for  England  to  import  grain  or  any 
other  article  of  food. 

International  Exchanges.— Mons.  Alex.  Vat- 
temare  has  returned  to  New  York  from  his  visit  to 
Maine  and  Massachusetts.  The  Tribune  says:  “He 
has  everywhere  been  received  with  the  greatest 
cordiality,  a good  evidence  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
on  his  whole  journey  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  pay 
out  a dollar  for  expenses.  He  brings  back  with  him 
about  13,000  volumes  as  gifts  for  various  institutions 
of  France;  at  this  rate  he  will  recross  the  ocean  as 
full  handed,  if  not  even  more  so,  than  he  came. 

We  understand  that  one  great  aim  which  this  en- 
thusiastic missionary  of  peace  and  good  will  among 
nations  has  in  view  is  the  establishment  of  a Museum 
in  every  country  for  the  reception  of  specimens  of 
mechanical  ingenuity,  inventive  genius  and  agricul- 
tural skill  of  other  countries.  He  desires  to  carry 
home  with  him  a complete  collection  of  the  inven- 
tions and  products  of  American  geuius  and  industry- 
in  order  to  be  first  exhibited  at  the  next  French  Na- 
tional Fair,  which  takes  place  in  Paris  in  1849,  and 
afterwards  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  for  a “Museum  of 
the  industry  of  the  two  hemispheres.”  He  ought  to 
succeed  in  this  excellent  design.  America  could 
not  make  a worthier  return  to  the  gifts  he  has  just 
brought  her.  Beside,  while  we  cannot  send  to  France 
such  magnificent  books  as  she  has  given  us,  we  need 
not  feai  to  trust  the  honor  of  the  nation  in  the  hands 
of  our  mechanics.  They  could  furnish  a ship  load 
of  products  of  which  any  nation  might  justly  he 
proud.  Shall  it  not  he  done? 

THE  QUESTION  OF  MORE  TERRITORY 
AND  OF  THE  WILMOT  PROVISO. 

The  Washington  Union  strenuously  advises,  that 
these  questions  should  be  postponed,  deeming  the 
present  agitation  of  them  as  calculated  to  embarrass 
rather  than  settle  existing  difficulties.  Meantime 
however  the  Union  hesitates  not  to  recommend  very 
warmly,  the  course  suggested  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in 
his  letter  to  the  “democrats”  of  Berks  County,  Pa., 
(inserted  page  4,  this  vol.)  in  other  words, — the  ex- 
tension of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise  to  the 
pacific  ocean.  The  frequency  and  earnestness  with 
which  the  Union  recurs  to  and  recommends  that  let- 


ter, induces  the  belief  that  the  policy  therein  indi- 
cated is  at  present  the  adopted  views  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  which  that  paper  is  the  organ. 

The  contrarieties  of  opinion  entertained  in  the  se- 
veral sections  of  the  Union  or  adopted  by  the  several 
parties  into  which  the  people  of  the  Union  are  divid- 
ed, the  pertinacity  with  which  those  opinions  are 
asserted,  and  the  earnest  disposition  manifested  of 
maintaining  them,  even  to  desperate  extremities, 
added  to  the  apparent  certainty  that  the  question  will 
very  soon  have  to  be  met  and  determined  one  way 
or  another,  renders  its  consideration  a matter  of  the 
gravest  interest. 

To  record  the  proceedings  now  taking  place,  and 
to  give  an  abstract  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
leading  authorities  on  the  subject  is  our  task. 

The  principle  embodied  in  the  Wilmot  proviso  has 
received  the  sanction  of  ten  states,  through  their  res- 
pective legislatures.  The  following  are  the  states 
referred  to:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  Ohio,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Michigan. 

Three  of  these  states — Ohio,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont — go  beyond  the  stipulation  of  the  proviso, 
and  insist  that  no  new  state  shall,  in  any  case,  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  unless  slavery  be  prohibited 
therein. 

The  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio  requests 
the  senators  and  representatives  of  that  slate  in  con- 
gress “to  procure  the  passage  of  measures  in  that 
body,  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
territory  of  Oregon,  and  also  from  any  other  territory 
that  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  annexed  to  the  U. 
Slates.” 

The  senators  and  representatives  from  N.  Hamp- 
shire are  requested  “to  urge  the  passage  of  measures 
for  Ihe  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  its  exclusion  from  Oregon,  and  other  terri- 
tories, that  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter  may  belong 
to  the  United  States.” 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  declares  that  tt  “will 
not  give  its  countenance,  aid  or  assent  to  the  admis- 
sion into  the  federal  union  of  any  new  state  whose 
constitution  tolerates  slavery.” 

The  language  of  the  south,  protesting  against  the 
proviso,  is,  in  its  way,  as  emphatic  and  as  decided 
as  that  of  the  states,  quoted  above,  in  favor  of  the 
proviso. 

In  view  of  an  issue  so  directly  formed,  says  the 
Baltimore  American,  it  is  evideut  that  a compromise 
of  some  kind  must  be  agreed  upon.  It  was  by  a com- 
promise that  the  Missouri  question  was  settled;  and, 
indeed,  the  action  of  the  general  government,  when- 
ever it  relates  to  slavery,  must  always  iuvolve  a com- 
promise. Clearly  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
urging  of  extremes  on  either  side — nothing  by  ag- 
gravating the  tendency  to  exasperation  which  is 
already  manifest  bulb  at  the  north  and  at  the  south, 
and  which  is  so  easily  quickened  when  prejudices 
and  passions  only  are  addressed.  Politicians  of  lim 
ited  range,  sectional  and  selfish,  may  find  their  ac- 
count in  stirring  up  and  inflaming  the  sectional  and 
selfish  feelings  of  the  people  in  their  respective  loca- 
lities— knowing  no  higher  ends  than  the  success  thus 
aimed  at.  It  belongs,  however,  to  a better  order  of 
men  to  evoke  better  feelings,  to  embody  them  in 
sound  principles,  to  give  them  efficiency  in  the  shape 
of  wise  and  patriotic  measures.  That  this  will  be 
done  we  are  as  well  assured  as  that  there  are  sana- 
tive elements  in  the  country  sufficient  for  its  redemp- 
tion from  worse  ills  than  any  which  are  likely  to 
trouble  it  now.” 

Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  the  proceedings,  is 
probably  the  following,  which  has  just  occurred  in 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

WHIG  MEETING  IN  OHIO CORWIN  ON  THE  STUMP. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Atlas,  Aug ■ 30th. 

In  pursuance  to  previous  notice,  a large  assemblage 
of  whigs  took  place  at  Lebanon  on  Saturday,  the  28th 
iust.  The  specific  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Schenck,  a report  of  his 
stewardship;  the  county  of  Warren,  which  he  repre- 
sented in  the  last  congiess,  being  struck  out  ot  the 
district  which  he  now  represents. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  election  of  the 
following  officers: 

President. — Hon.  Jeremiah  Morrow,  of  Warren. 

Vice  Presidents. — Governor  William  Bebb,  Hon. 
John  W'oods  and  John  M.  Millikin,  of  Butler,  John 
N.  C.  Schenck,  of  Warren,  and  John  M.  Gallagher, 
of  Clark. 

Secretaries. — W.  H.  P.  Denny,  of  WarreH,  and 
Wm.  C.  Howells,  of  Butler. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. — Lewis  D.  Campbell,  of 
Butler,  Hon.  David  Fisher,  of  Clinton,  Thomas  B. 
Stevenson,  of  Cincinnati,  Wm.  Crossley,  of  Montgo- 
mery, and  A.  H.  Dunlevy,  J.  J.  Jinny,  E.  Baity, 
Colonel  John  Hopkins,  and  Gideon  D.  Hark*  of  War- 
ren. 


During  the  absence  of  tne  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, Mr.  Thomas  B.  Stevenson  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. The  committee  having  returned  and  reported 
resolutions  (or  consideration,  the  meeting  adjourned 
for  dinner,  after  which  they  were  resumed  and  una- 
nimously adopted  as  copied  below.  Mr.  Schenck 
then  delivered  a powerful  discourse  on  the  origin 
and  objects  of  the  war,  as  well  a9  the  means  of  ter- 
minating it  honorably,  and  embracing,  besides,  a 
masterly,  manly  and  conclusive  defence  of  himself, 
for  his  own  course  in  congress  on  that  subject.  He 
was  listened  to  with  deep  attention,  and  frequently 
responded  to  from  the  audience  by  expressive  bursts 
of  approbation,  as  period  after  period  of  indignant  at- 
tack or  triumphant  self  defence  rolled  eloquently 
upon  his  longue. 

Mr.  Corwin  followed.  We  had  never  heard  him 
before.  We  have  heard  some  good  speaking  in  our 
time,  having  grown  up  among  people  where  oratory 
and  eloquence  seem  to  the  “manor  born;”  but  we 
must  say,  (for  sober  conviction  extorts  it)  that  Mr. 
Corwin’s  speech  at  Lebanon  last  Saturday  was  the 
noblest,  whether  considered  with  reference  to'its 
matter  or  manner,  or  both,  that  we  ever  heard  from 
mortal  lips.  It  was  directed  to  a defence  of  his  vote 
against  war  supplies;  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  free  government,  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  must  judge  of  the  propri- 
ety of  objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  are 
called  on  to  furnish  means — a principle  for  which 
he  solemnly  declared,  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his 
life,  as  did  our  forefathers  of  the  revolution;  and  to 
the  consideration  of  the  practical  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  Union  from  the  overthrow  threatened  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  territory  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Mexican  war.  On  this  last  point,  he  concurred  with 
Mr.  Schenck  and  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting,  that 
no  safe  plan  of  redemption  remained,  but  that  of  re- 
fusing to  take  any  portion  of  Mexican  territory.  On 
the  blessings  of  the  Union,  on  the  duty  to  preserve 
it,  and  on  the  means  of  its  preservation,  his  elo- 
quence seemed  super-human.  Never  before  was  as- 
sembled an  audience  so  solemn,  so  rapt,  so  deeply 
moved;  and,  on  the  cheeks  of  the  old,  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  young,  rolled  down  torrents  of  tears 
as  the  eloquent  and  patriotic  truths  of  the  noble  ora- 
tor of  the  people  fell  from  lips  that  seemed  almost 
inspired. 

But  we  feel  how  vain  and  presumptuous  the  at- 
tempt to  describe  such  a speech.  Some  idea  of  it* 
eloquence  and  power  and  effect  may  be  inferred, 
though  not  realized,  by  the  fact  that  every  one  who 
heard  it,  declared  it  the  ablest  speech  he  ever  deli- 
vered; and  to  say  that  Mr.  Corwin  far  surpassed  him- 
self is  the  highest  eulogium  that  can  be  pronounced 
upon  his  effort.  It  was  certainly  superior  in  ability 
to  his  great  speech  in  the  senate;  and  it  woul  d be 
worth  more  to  this  country  than  the  expenses  of  this 
Mexican  war,  could  it  be  printed  verbatim  and  given 
to  every  man,  woman  aud  child  in  the  land.  It 
should  he  put  in  the  hands  of  school  boys  for  all 
time  to  come,  and  it  would  be  appropriate  both  to  the 
Sunday  school  and  the  pulpit. 

The  whigs  of  Warren  county  have  made  a renew- 
ed declaration  of  the  faith  that  is  in  them — the  faith 
by  which  they  have  directed  their  political  course 
hitherto,  and  by  which  they  will  be  guided  hereafter. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  expression  will  be  res- 
ponded to  throughout  the  Union,  and  we  think  we 
assume  nothing  in  saying  that  the  whigs  of  Warren 
have  expressed  the  sense  of  the  entire  whig  party  of 
the  great  and  growing  state  of  Ohio. 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  are  in  the  words 
following: — 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  wanton  abuse 
by  hi9  administration  of  sound  moral  and  political 
principles,  have  involved  the  country  in  an  alarming 
crisis,  which  threatens  the  permanency  of  our  Na- 
tional Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican 
institutions. 

2.  Resolved,  In  the  language  of  Henrt  Clav,  in 
his  letter  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  “Thai  we  re- 
gard all  wars  as  great  calamities,  to  be  avoided  if 
possible,  and  honorable  peace  as  the  wisest  and  tru- 
est policy  of  the  country.  What  the  United  Slates 
most  need,  are  union,  peace  and  patience.” 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  view  the  existing  war  with 
Mexico  as  the  result  of  a most  flagrant  violation  of 
the  constitution  by  the  executive — uncalled  for  by 
the  true  interest  or  honor  of  the  country — disastrous, 
both  in  its  immediate  and  ultimate  consequences,  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  and  if  not  arrested, 
terminating  in  a question  which  must  distract  and 
dissever  the  Union. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  war,  and  the 
march  of  the  army  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  its  immediate  cause,  and  adopting  the 
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Inngusgc  of  Senator  Benton,  wo  denounce  it,  l^t. 

“As  an  unjust  war.  2nd.  That  it  ia  a war  unconsti 
tutionally  made.  3d.  That  it  is  a war  upon  a weak 

and  groundless  pretext.” 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  predictions  of  Whig  states- 
men, that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  involve  us 
in  war,  and  would  be  the  precursor  of  further  at- 
tempts for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  are  fully  ve 
rifled  by  the  war,  and  the  efforts  of  the  party  in  pow- 
er to  acquire  by  conquest  a part,  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  Mexican  empire. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  solemnly  declare  to  the  world 
that  from  high  moral  principles,  as  well  as  from  our 
Tiews  of  sound  national  policy,  we  are  unchangeably- 
opposed  to  the  annexation  of  any  territory  in  this 
Union,  either  directly  by  conquest,  or  indirectly  as 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war;  but,  if  addition- 
al territory  be  forced  upon  us,  we  will  demand  that 
‘•there  shall  neither  be  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude therein,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes.” 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  an  improper 
interference  with  the  question  of  slavery,  where  it 
•enetitutionally  exists,  yet  we  solemnly  protest  against 
its  further  extension. 

8.  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico was  commenced  in  violation  of  law — without  any 
adequate  cause,  is  conducted  at  a vast  sacrifice  of 
humaD  life  and  an  enormous  expenditure  of  the  na- 
tional treasure,  and  promises  nothing  favorable  to  our 
country’s  true  glory  and  prosperity,  we  regard  it  as 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  next  congress  to  adopt 
summary  measures  to  restore  peace,  by  requiring  the 
president  “to  call  home  our  armies  and  bring  them 
at  once  within  our  own  acknowledged  limits.” — 
‘‘Conquer  your  insane  love  of  false  glory  and  you 
will  conquer  a peace.” 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  have  abiding  faith  in  the  car- 
dinal principles  and  measures  contended  for  by  the 
whig  party  in  the  contests  of  1840  and  1844 — protec- 
tion to  American  industry — a sound  arid-uniform  cur 
rency — internal  improvements — opposition  to  the 
sub  treasury  scheme,  and  eternal  resistance  to  exe- 
cutive usurpations. 

10.  Resolved,  That  as  whigs  of  Ohio,  we  contend 
for  the  success  of  our  principles,  and  that  no  man 
who  is  not  a thorough  whig,  approved  by  a whig  na- 
tional convention,  can  receive  our  support  for  the 
presidency,  now  or  hereafter. 

11.  Resolved,  “That  congress  has  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  naticns  and  amongst  the 
Elates”— that  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  mighty  west 
aVe  fit  objects  for  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and 
that  her  people  have  already  too  long  endured  the 
parsimonious  appropriations  of  congress  and  the  in- 
sulting vetoes  of  the  president. 

12.  Resolved,  That  we  most  cordially  approve  of 
the  course  pursued  by  our  senator  in  congress,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  and  especially  in  opposing  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  that  we  have  entire  confi 
dence  in  his  talents,  patriotism  and  enlightened  states- 
manship. 

13.  Resolved,  That  the  fiJelity  with  which  our 
principles  have  been  represented  and  our  interests 
advocated  by  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Schenck,  in  con 
giess,  enlitles  him  to  our  gratiiude.  That  his  ac 
knowledged  talents  and  unflinching  integrity  have 
secured  to  him  an  enviable  renown,  and  are  sure  gua- 
rantiees of  bis  future  usefulness. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  thus  alludes  to  the  subject: 
The  Union — Mr.  Buchanan. — The  Washington 
Union  endorses  Mr.  Buchanan’s  letter.  Mr.  Ritchie 
gays:  “It  is  written  with  the  distinguished  author’s 
usual  clearness  and  force,  and  it  is  marked  by  that 
high  moral  courage  which  the  occasion  demand,” — 
that  Mr.  B.  has  stepped  “boldly  iDto  the  field’’  to 
“discharge  a great  duty  at  a critical  period  of  public 
affairs” — -that,  he  comes  forward  in  the  “spirit  ol 
union,”  of  “conciliation,”  of  “compromise  to  pour 
oil  upon  ttie  troubled  waves.”  What  “critical  pe- 
riod of  public  affairs”  is  referred  to  by  the  official? — 
Does  it  connect  itself  with  the  Pennsylvania  election? 
Where  are  found  the  “troubled  waves”  except  in  the 
locofoco  party  in  that  slate?  True  the  “old  Jackson 
doctrine”  was  that  “federal  officers  should  not  inter- 
fere with  slate  elections;”  but  that  doctrine  is  among 
the  things  of  the  past — the  party  has  progressed  bey- 
ond that  point!  The  “troubled  waves”  roll  high  and 
threaten  defeat  to  the  party.  Tne  necessity  is  great 
and  urgent — something  must  be  done — done  imme- 
diately— and  in  such  emergencies  laws  and  rules  give 
way. 

Mr.  Buchanan  opposes  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and 
advocates  the  “Missouri  compromise  to  settle  the 
agitating  question— and  tie  is  right"  says  the  Union, 
and  for  thus  throwing  himself  into  the  breach,  by  his 
warning  voice  to  lull  the  storm,  he  deserves  the  “sin- 
cerest  gratitude.”  The  doctrine  of  compromise 
which  he  advocates— the  compromises  of  the  consti- 


tution, the  compromises  “which  prevailed  over  the 
destinies  of  Missouri  and  of  Texas,”  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Union,  must  “stand,  for  it  is  built  upon  a rock.1' 
But  has  it  stood  firm  in  time  past?  Did  it  stand 
when  the  limits  of  Missouri  were  extended,  and  sla- 
very admitted  within  the  limits  from  which  the 
compromise  excluded  it?  Has  it  ever  stoo  I,  or  will 
it  ever  stand  when  it  suits  the  slave  power  to  disre- 
gard it? 

The  stale  of  the  “democracy”  in  the  Key  Stone, 
required  extraordinary  exertions  to  prevent  its  over- 
throw, and  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  second  officer  in  the 
administration,  was  detailed  on  that  service  and  en- 
tered upon  it,  in  a wiley  and  artful  way,  with  a pala- 
ver about  compromises!  He  says  nothing  about  the 
tariff,  to  which  Pennsylvania  is  wedded,  nothing 
about  the  Kane  letter,  nothing  about  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Clay ’s  tariff  speeches  with  Mr.  Polk’s  name 
prefixed  as  the  speaker,  nothing  of  any  of  the  frauds 
practiced  to  deceive  the  honest  German  voters  into 
the  support  of  Mr.  l'olk.  Nothing  of  thins — these 
frauds  have  produced  their  effect,  have  had  their 
day,  and  the  sooner  they  are  forgotten  the  better. — 
But  Paanaylvania  is  anti-slavery — has  been  so  from 
the  days  of  William  Penn.  The  Wilmot  proviso  was 
gaining  popularity  in  the  Slate.  It  received  the  en- 
tire vote  of  her  delegation  in  the  bouse.  It  asserts 
the  precise  doctrine  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  against 
slavery — the  precise  doctrine  under  which  all  the 
world  has  witnessed  the  astounding  growth,  and  the 
equally  astounding  advance  in  prosperity,  of  the 
whole  north-west;  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Michigan,  Wisconsin.  Pennsylvania  is  as 
firmly  wedded  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  contain- 
ed in  the  ordinance  of  ’87,  and  reiterated  in  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso,  as  she  is  to  the  tariff  or  to  any  thing 
else.  The  cabinet  at  Washington  oppose  the  princi- 
ple of  the  ordinance,  and  oppose  all  restrictions  upon 
the  South,  and  all  efforts  to  restrict  slavery  south  of 
the  3GQ  30  north  latitude,  and  the  secretary  is  to  en- 
ter Pennsylvania,  and  quiet  the  free  spirit  of  her  peo 
pie,  allay  this  hostility  to  slavery,  and  put  at  rest  all 
effort  to  advance  the  great  cause  of  free  lorn  in  his 
Dative  State.  He  is  to  “pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waves,”  which  agitate  all  parties  there  on  that  ques- 
tion. He  has  made  the  effort,  and  made  it  in  a way 
to  win  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  govern- 
ment organ.  We  know  the  “honest  Germans”  are 
credulous,  easily  deceived  by  those  in  whom  they 
confide,  but  in  this  instance  the  Washington  inter- 
ference, is  too  barefaced — too  manifestly  an  effort  to 
cheat  Pennsylvania  into  the  support  of  slave  extend- 
ing doctrines,  to  be  effectual.  We  should  suppose 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  would  spurn  the  doctrine 
and  the  instrument,  yet  we  may  find  ourselves  mis- 
taken. Time  will  show. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  says: — 

Now,  what  does  the  proviso  in  question  propose? — 
Nothing  less  than  to  impose  on  a large  extent  of 
country,  about  to  become  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purposes  of  future  states,  a restriction 
or  disability,  which  is  to  be  the  fundamental  law,  as 
well  of  the  future  states  as  of  the  territory  in  the 
meantime,  to  which  all  the  other  states  of  tne  Union 
are  not  subjected.  The  very  object  of  it  is  to  abridge 
such  new  slates  of  certain  political  power  possessed 
by  the  old  states,  and  thus  create  the  inequality 
which  we  have  contended  is  inconsistent  not  only 
with  the  whole  structure  of  our  government,  but 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  itself.  It  is 
to  say  belorehand  to  the  new  states  to  be  carved  out 
of  the  proposed  territory,  though  New  York  and 
Virginia  may  possess  this  power,  you  shall  not  pos- 
sess it,  and  this  shall  be  the  condition  of  your  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.  We  are  aware  that  counte- 
nance is  sought  for  this  usurpation  in  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  and  in  what  is  called  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise; we  are,  as  it  were,  upbraided  *ith  the  sacrifi- 
ces made  by  the  south  at  the  shrine  of  peace  and 
harmony,  and  these  sacrifices  are  held  up  as  the  co- 
venant and  sanction  of  all  future  encroachment.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  history  of  that 
memorable  controversy;  the  action  of  the  southern 
stales,  on  that  occasion,  lias  always  been  regarded  by 
them  as  a concession;  and  even  supposing  it  binding 
and  giving  it  the  fullest  operation,  we  deny  that  such 
concession  in  relation  to  a particular  case  can  be  re- 
garded as  a surrender  of  right  in  relation  to  any 
other.  As  well  contend  that  the  southern  states,  by 
consenting  to  such  concession,  have  abandoned  all 
their  rights  under  the  constitution,  and  now  enjoy 
them  only  at  the  mercy  of  a majority  of  congress. 

From  the  Albany  Argus- 

the  wilmot  proviso — its  ‘causes  and  conse- 
quences.’— If  there  is  one  sentiment  more  prevalent 
than  another, touching  tile  relations  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  Stales,  it  ib  the  claim  which  the  latter 
has  in  justice  and  right,  upon  the  former,  to  indem- 


nity for  aggression  and  spoliation,  and  the  obvious 
certainty  that  we  must  receive  such  indemnity  alone 
through  an  acquisition  of  territory.  Without  such 
acquisition,  peace  is  unattainable,  with  honor  or  jus- 
tice. As  Mexico  can  offer,  or  at  least  can  furnish, 
indemnity  in  no  other  form,  those  who  insist  upon 
trammelling  the  acquisition  with  conditions,  imprac- 
ticable in  themselves,  virtually  refuse  a peace,  and 
protract  the  war,  or  invite  or  promote  a surrender  of 
our  interests  and  character,  at  once  humiliating  and 
dishonorable.  A peace  without  indemnity,  is  inad- 
missible. Indemnity  can  only  come  in  the  shape  of 
territorv — territory  already  conquered  and  held  by 
us.  A treaty,  recognizing  a principle  or  proposition 
resisted  by  one  entire  section  of  the  union,  and  the 
national  representatives  thereof,  could  never  receive 
their  assent,  and  hence,  would  fail  in  receiving  the 
constitutional  sanction.  We  should  therefore  have 
either  no  peace  or  no  indemnity — and  probably  nei- 
ther. The  advocates  of  the  Wilmoi  proviso,  in  urg- 
ing and  insisting  upon  a “fundamental  article,”  re- 
pugnant as  they  know  to  a large  section  of  the  union, 
and  inadmissible,  because  certain  to  receive  the  ne- 
gative votes  of  that  section,  in  whatever  form  the 
question  may  be  presented,  become  responsible  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  or  for  the  rejection  of  terms 
on  which  peace  can  alone  be  honorable  and  advan- 
tageous to  our  country. 

Again:  In  reviving  the  anti  slavery  discussion, — 
for  the  intended  benefit  of  any  body  or  any  party,  an 
absolute  and  positive  good  should  be  effe.  led,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  certain  evil  which,  in  many  res- 
pects, the  agitation  of  the  question  will  produce.  If 
sectional  divisions  and  alienations,  so  much  deplored 
by  the  father  of  his  country,  are  to  be  renewed,  with 
embittered  force — if  the  Union  and  the  constitution 
are  to  be  invaded — if  parlies  are  to  he  reorganised, 
and  new  forms  of  political  association  invited — the 
northern  democrat  in  conjunction  with  the  whig 
I abolitionist — something  more  than  the  adoption  of  an 
abstract  declaration  would  seem  to  be  demanded  as 
tile  supposed  positive  good  for  so  much  positive  evil. 
But  the  Wilmot  proviso  is  simply  an  abstraction — in- 
operative in  itself — carrying  with  it  not  the  least  le- 
gislative or  practical  force  the  moment  the  new  ter- 
ritory becomes  a,  state — and  in  short,  performing 
little  other  service  than  to  array  the  south  com- 
pactly against  the  north,  and  to  divide  the  north 
with  itself. 

Again:  In  the  last  congress,  its  effect  was  to  di- 
vide and  paralize  the  friends  of  the  administration — 
to  postpone  action  upon  the  measures  early  reported 
to  congress,  and  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
country — and  to  withhold  the  material  for  a vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war,  then  and  still  regarded 
as  the  most  effectual  means  of  peace.  What  its  ef- 
fect will  bo  at  the  approaching  session — wi.h  a pro- 
bable whig  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  with  every  disposition  in  that  quarter  to  embar- 
rass and  annoy  the  administration,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  foresee. 

There  is  yet  another  view  of  the  q lestion.  It  is 

politically  adveise  to  the  democratic  party that 

great  patriotic  and  dominant  party,  which  has  ever 
maintained  the  compromises  of  the  constitution,  and 
all  its  cherished  leatures  of  equality,  union,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  stale  sovereignties.  That  party 
has  ever  sought  to  prevent  the  imestine  agitation  of 
this  question.  While  it  feels  that  slavery  is  a great 
evil,  it  has  ever  recognized  the  sanctions  and  gua- 
ranties of  the  constitution,  and  the  clear  rights  of  the 
southern  stales  under  it.  T has  invariably  set  its 
face  against  the  incendiary  or  fanatical  efforts  which, 
at  different  stages  of  our  history,  have  been  made  by 
excited  zealots  or  at  the  instigation  ot  designing  par- 
lizans — and  has  successfully  resisted  them  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  constitution,  latal  to  the  public  tran- 
quility, and  calculated  to  rend  the  Union  asunder 

In  these  high  aims,  acting  as  a parly,  and  as  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  union,  they 
have  been  sustained  by  the  A uerican  people.  The 
democracy,  JVori/i  and  South,  in  cordial  association, 
have  resisted  and  checked  the  abolition  designs, 
through  all  the  pbases  of  incendiarism.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  “anti  slavery  agitation,”  in  some  form, 
— tne  reception  ot  petitions,  congressional  reports 
and  speecnes,  new-paper  paragraphs  and  appeals, 
and  finally  Wilmot  provisos,— has  been  a favorite 
element  of  opposition  electioneering.  It  has  iormed 
invariably  a staple  parly  commodity,  through  which 
they  have  sought  power,  and  sought  also  the  defeat 
ol  the  democratic  party.  The  course  of  the  two 
parties  has  been  as  distinctive,  as  any  of  the  princi- 
ples or  action  by  which  they  ha  e been  characteriz- 
ed. Hitherto  the  democracy  have  successfully  re- 
sisted ail  these  efiorls  at  agitation— all  the  attempts 
to  array  one  section  of  the  uniun  against  the  other— 
and  maintaining  trie  integrity  of  the  democratic  par- 
ly, and  the  guaranties  ol  Hie  constitution,  have  con- 
tributed to  preserve  the  union  inviolate,  ami  have 
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carried  forward  the  government  to  its  present  high 
and  auspicious  state. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  we  are  called  to  wit- 
ness another  and  a more  remarkable  phase  in  these 
efforts  to  revive  or  produce  sectional  agitation  and 
alienation.  A portion  of  the  northern  democracy, 
falling  back  upon  the  whig  or  federal  course  upon 
this  question,  have  started  the  game  afresh,  and  at- 
tempt to  set  up  their  candidates  upon  whig  capital. — 
Why  they  have  done  so,  and  with  what  ulterior 
views — with  what  certain  defeat  to  themselves,  and 
what  prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  the  democracy 
— will  be  the  subject  of  farther  remarks  to-mor- 
row. Meanwhile,  we  copy  from  the  Buffalo  Daily 
Courier,  a very  forcible  article  in  relation  to  this 
Wilmot  proviso  question,  presenting  other  and  co- 
gent objections  to  this  new  form  of  semi-abolition 
agitation. 

The  Buffalo  Courier,  under  the  same  caption  has 
the  following — 

III  was  it  for  the  democratic  party  of  the  Union, 
at  the  north,  a9  well  as  the  south,  when  the  Wilmot 
proviso  was  inopportunely  brought  forward  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  It  is  one  of  those  measures 
of  useless  agitation,  ineffectual  for  good  in  itself,  in- 
troduced at  a time  and  under  circumstances  not 
only  calculated  to  embarrass  the  government  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  but  to  cast  distrust  upon 
the  motives  and  purposes  of  those  who  threw  it  as  a 
firebrand  into  our  national  councils,  when  there  was 
the  most  urgent  necessity  (or  union  and  concert  of 
action— firmness  of  purpose  and  promptness  of  exe- 
cution, to  meet  the  machinations  of  an  eternal  poli- 
tical enemy,  and  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war  for 
our  army,  which  was  fighting  to  vindicate  the  honor 
and  rights  of  the  nation  and  to  chastise  the  insults 
and  aggressions  of  a faithless  foe,  whom  no  treaty 
could  bind — no  obligation  of  national  justice  could 
restrain. 

Let  us  examine  this  question  abstractly — that  is, 
disconnected  with  any  irrelevant  matter.  It  provides 
that  slavery  shall  not  exist  in  any  territory  which 
may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  U.  States,  either 
by  conquest  or  purchase.  What  would  be  the  result 
on  tne  acquisition  o(  territory?  So  long  as  it  re- 
mained under  the  jurisdiction  of  congress,  the  pro- 
viso could  be  enforced.  But  the  moment  state  go- 
vernments are  formed,  the  power  of  Congress  ceases 
— and  the  people,  acting  in  their  sovereign  capacities, 
can  establish  slavery  at  any  moment.  Congress  has 
no  longer  power  or  jurisdiction  over  them.  The 
Wilmot  proviso  becomes  null  and  void.  It  is  in  vain 
to  contend  that  its  provisions  would  be  binding  upon 
Slates.  Such  a doctrine  would  lead  to  the  worst 
kind  of  consolidation,  and  the  establishing  of  central 
power  which  would  by  gradual  and  constant  en- 
croachments, swallow  up  all  rights,  and  become  a 
monster  more  to  be  feared  than  an  absolute  monar- 
chy. Against  such  a consummation,  every  democrat, 
whether  at  the  north  or  the  south,  w ill  raise  his  voice, 
and  exert  the  utmost  of  his  energies.  And  yet  there 
are  those  who  advocate  this  doctrine  under  the  dis- 
guise of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  There  are  those  who 
contend  that  it  will  be  binding  in  all  coming  time 
upon  any  territory  which  may  be  acquired  by  the 
li.  States.  Such  a3  these,  either  do  not  understand 
the  true  relation  between  the  State  and  General 
Governments,  or  have  imbibed  the  federal  notions 
upon  this  point,  which  would  go  to  destroy  the  for- 
mer and  build  up  the  latter  in  increased  strength  — 
Restrictions  similar  to  those  of  the  Wilmot  proviso 
were  laid  upon  the  northwestern  territory.  But  who 
supposes  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  people  of 
Illinois,  or  Indiana,  or  any  other  state,  formed  of  this 
territory,  to  establish  slavery?  All  it  requires  is  an 
amendment  to  that  effect,  in  their  organic  law,  and 
there  is  no  power  on  earlh  to  prevent  it.  Congress 
cannot  interfere,  for  the  States  are  sovereign  above 
Congress.  L is  a mistaken  notion  that  the  General 
Government  is  the  superior  Government  of  the 
country.  It  had  its  being  and  continues  its  existence 
only  at  the  will  of  the  States — two  thirds  of  which 
can  control  its  destiny — while  it  exercises  only  pow- 
ers which  it  has  acquired  of  the  States,  and  which 
are  enumerated  in  a written  instrument. 

If  there  are  any  who  honestly  suppose  that  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  will  prevent  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  Stales  which  may  be  formed  of  acquired  territory, 
an  examination  of  the  question  will  convince  them 
of  the  fallacy  of  their  hopes.  If  any  territory  should 
be  acquired  lavorable  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  the 
Proviso,  would  or  could  be  no  bar  to  its  existence 
there.  It  might  be  excluded  in  form  previous  to  the 
formation  of  Slate  Governments,  but  beyoud  this, 
its  power  and  effect  would  cease.  But  the  territory 
which  it  is  proposed  to  acquire,  if  any,  is  so  situated 
in  regard  to  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  thatsl3ve- 
ry  could  not  exist.  Its  very  hrst  principle,  avarice, 
would  be  opposed  to  its  establishment,  as  free  labor 
would  be  most  profitable.  Therefore,  the  Wilmui 


Proviso  would  be  useless  for  these  two  reasons:  the 
first,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  accomplish  the  pro 
fessed  objects  of  its  agitators;  and  second,  it  would 
be  powerless  for  good  as  affecting  states. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  which 
is  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the  demo- 
cracy. That  is,  its  eBect  upon  party  relations.  The 
democratic  party  has  ever  been  recognized  as  stand- 
ing up  firmly  and  consistently  to  the  compromises  of 
the  constitution  upon  all  questions,  including  of 
course,  that  of  slavery.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  opprobrious  epithets  heaped  upon  our  public 
men — the  public  men  of  our  own  State,  Messrs.  Van 
Buren,  Wright,  and  others,  lor  the  stand  they  have 
heretofore  taken  in  relation  to  the  agitations  of  the 
abolitionists,  and  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the 
“right  of  petition,”  so  called?  They  have  been  fore- 
most in  vindicating  the  rights  of  our  southern  bre 
thren,  and  so  far  have  they  gone,  as  to  have  been 
denounced  as  “dough  faces,”  for,  what  was  termed 
their  obsequiousness  to  southern  dictation.  This  has 
been  the  position  heretofore,  of  all  the  prominent 
democrats  of  the  north.  They  have  stood  up  man- 
fully to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  regardless  of 
the  clamor  of  the  abolitionists  and  whigs.  But  the 
springing  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  has  caused  a “ fu- 
sion of  parties" — a sudden  and  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server, an  unaccountable  abandonment  of  position 
by  a portion  of  the  democracy  which,  has,  in  time 
past,  gone  as  far  as  the  farthest  in  opposing  a mis- 
chievous agitation  of  the  slavery  question.  Of 
objects  and  motives  we  shall  have  nothing  to  say. — 
They  are  transparent.  But  we  have  to  do  with  effects 
— with  results — with  consequences.  We  have  shown 
— and  all  may  see  it,  by  a candid  investigation  of  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings — than  the  proviso,  if  en- 
acted, will  be  inoperative  and  void.  The  conse- 
quence of  its  agitation  has  been — disconnected  with 
the  war  measures — to  create  sectional  animosities — 
to  strengthen  prejudices — to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  nortti  and  the  south — to  create  ill  feeling, 
and  to  engender  a spirit  which  may  grow  and  in- 
crease until  it  will  threaten  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.  Upon  the  democracy  of  the  north,  its  effects 
have  been  most  disastrous.  These  we  may  behold 
most  emphatically  exemplified  in  New  Hampshire. 
In  that  stale,  the  democrats  from  being  the  most  firm 
and  steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution,  abandoned  the  safe  ground,  and 
went  in  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  whigs  and 
abolitionists,  notwithstanding,  united  against  them, 
and  they  were  defeated. 

The  Angelica  Reporter,  New  York  (Administration) 
paper,  says — We  this  week  lay  before  our  readers, 
in  another  column,  a number  of  extracts  of  public 
sentiments  upon  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  Pro 
viso.  We  are  induced  to  do  this  that  our  readers 
may  judge  of  their  merits,  and  as  to  whether  its  ad- 
vocates are  confined  in  a “few  meddling  politicians 
of  this  state,  or  whether  the  principle  is  sustained 
by  almost  the  entire  people  of  the  north.  We  shall 
continue  these  extracts  Irom  time  to  time  as  we  may 
have  room  and  leisure. 

We  agree  with  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  that 
these  extracts  contain  expressions  of  a principle 
which  we  fully  believe  is  destined  to  prevail  in  the 
future  domestic  policy  of  our  country.  On  this  point 
the  minds  of  men  throughout  the  populous  north  and 
the  fertile  and  flourishing  west  are  in  perfect  agree- 
ment, and  uolhing  short  of  the  absolute  penally  ol 
Congress — a venality  too  monstrous  and  barefaced 
to  be  thought  of — can  prevent  it  from  being  embo- 
died in  our  territories,  whether  already  in  possession 
or  hereafter  to  be  acquired. 

That  the  south  will  insist  very  strongly  upon  giv- 
ing us  the  next  president,  and  will  adopt  almost  any 
candidate  who  is  a slaveholder,  vuihout  looking  very 
narrowly  at  his  political  opinions,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting the  recognition  of  this  principle  by  congress, 
is  now  pretty  clear;  but  even  if  the  south  should 
succeed  in  this,  the  most  difficult  part  of  its  task  will 
remain  to  be  accomplished.  No  influence  which  any 
administration  may  exercise  will  be  strong  enough 
lo  overcome  the  strength  ol  popular  opinion  diffused 
through  a large  majority  ol  the  American  people. — 
Whenever  Oregon  receives  a territorial  government, 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  is  to  be  incorporated  into 
her  institutions,  ll  Calilornia  is  to  be  udded  to  our 
territories,  it  must  come  in  as  a domain  tbe  air  ol 
which  cannot  be  breathed  by  a slave.  The  majority 
lias  made  up  its  mind,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  signs  ol  the  times,  and  every  day  adds  lo  its  de- 
termination. The  minority  may  be  able  to  protract 
somewhat  the  struggle;  the  minority  will  be  augry, 
vehement,  and  loud,  but  H will  submit  to  the  inevita- 
ble di cision,  vv  ilhout  any  attempt  lo  rend  asunder 
the  Union. 

The  Patriot,  the  leading  Administration  paper  in 
New  Hampshire,  in  which  state  ihe ‘'democrats”  are) 
lor  the  proviso,  lias  the  tallowing:  ) 


The  Federalists  abandoning  the  Wilmot  Proviso 

We  have  always  believed  and  frequently  declared 
that  there  was  not  a particle  of  sincerity  in  the 
abolition  prolessions  of  the  federal  leaders;  and  we 
have  always  maintained  that  they  were  dishonest, 
insincere  and  treacherous  in  their  professions  of  at- 
tachment to  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  We  have  been 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  this  belief,  every  week 
that  has  passed  since  the  subject  was  first  agitated. 
We  hare  never  doubted  that  they  seized  upon  this 
proviso  as  an  vailable  and  useful  hobby,  by  which 
they  hoped  to  make  political  capital;  and  we  have 
as  little  doubted  that  as  soon  as  they  had  made  all 
the  capital  possible  out  of  it,  they  would  throw  it 
aside  for  some  more  available  issue.  What  was  mere 
opinion  then  has  now  become  evident  to  all.  As 
long  as  there  was  the  least  prospect  of  gaining  any 
thing  by  sustaining  this  proviso,  they  were  continually 
proclaiming  their  attachment,  and  swearing  eternal 
fidelity  to  it.  But  what  do  we  now  see?  The  elections 
in  this  state  are  over:  they  have  gained  all  that  was 
to  be  secured  by  hypocritical  professions  and  base 
bargaining;  and  now  we  see  their  base  hypocrisy 
fast  developing  itself.  We  now  see  them  openly  re- 
pudiating this  same  Wilmot  Proviso,  lo  which  they 
so  openly  proclaimed  their  attachment  and  swore 
eternal  fidelity! 

The  Boston  Atlas,  which  all  along  pretended  that 
this  very  Wilmot  Proviso  was  the  very  ark  of  our 
national  salvation,  and  which  but  a few  weeks 
ago  denounced  every  opponent  of  that  proviso  as  a 
“doughface”  and  an  “apologist  of  slavery” — this 
very  consistent  and  honest  print  is  now  laboring  to 
show  that  that  same  proviso,  in  the  words  of  the 
Boston  Times,  “is  all  humbug,  and  worth  the  paper 
it  was  originally  written  on.”  In  its  zealous  efforts 
to  write  doivn  that  measure,  it  argues  that  so  far  from 
its  preventing  the  extension  of  slavery — we  may  have 
a virtual  and  actual  spread  of  slavery,  and  increase  of 
slave  territory,  by  the  very  means  of,  and  under  cover  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  itself!" 

Not  content  with  turning  this  their  hobby  out  to 
grass,  as  a favorite  broken  down  horse,  unfit  for 
further  use;  not  content  with  drumming  this  “issue” 
out  of  their  camp  as  a disturber  of  the  peace,  they 
sit  down  and  coolly  charge  that  il  will  cause  the  very 
evils  for  which  they  have  always  heretofore  declared  it  to 
be  the  sole  cure!  And  ihis  denunciation  of  the  Wil- 
raot  Proviso,  let  it  be  remembered,  has  been  copied 
and  approved  by  all  the  leading  federal  papers  in 
New  England!  It  is  true  that  in  thus  repudiating  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  they  urge  the  adoption  of  another 
issue  in  its  place;  they  raise  the  cry  of  “no  more 
territory,”  and  insist  that  the  immense  regions  of 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  Cilifornia,  which  must  ever 
be  free  territory,  shall  not  be  added  to  our  country. — • 
But  this  docs  not  in  tbe  least  palliate  their  baseness 
and  hypocrisy  in  now  repudiating  the  Wilmot  Pro* 
viso;  for  this  latter  issue — this  cry  of  “no  more  ter* 
ritory  ” comes  from  the  south;  it  is  the  slaveholder’s  cry, 
and  is  raised  for  the  express  purpose  of  “heading  oil” 
the  supporters  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  Mr.  Berrien, 
of  Georgia,  and  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  both  slave- 
holders, both  declared  in  the  senate  that  they  would 
oppose  the  acquisition  of  any  territory,  because  they 
were  satisfied  that  every  acre  of  territory  acquired  must 
be  free  from  slavery!  And  now  we  see  the  federal 
parly  of  New  England  going  over  to  the  support  of 
that  very  issue,  thus  raised  to  defeat  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  and  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  free  terri- 
tory ! 

Another  writer  in  the  Boston  Atlas  goes  further 
than  its  editors;  he  talks  the  very  language  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  upon  the  subject;  he  declares  that  the  Wil* 
mot  Proviso,  if  adhered  to,  will  finally  destroy  our 
Government,  and  bring  upon  us  “the  fate  of  former 
Republics!”  Hear  him  rant  and  rave  like  a Southern 
nullifier:— 

“Away,  then,  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso!  * * 
Carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  * * arui 
we  need  no  prophet  to  foretell  our  doom.  Our  history  is 
already  written  in  the  fate  of  former  republics.  Our  sun 
may  rise  in  what  the  world  calls  glory,  * * but 
it  assuredly  will  go  down  in  discord,  disunion  xmd  dis- 
grace, if  not  in  blood!" 

Such  is  the  frightful  picture  which  a federal  abo* 
lilion  draws  as  surely  to  result  from  “the  spirit  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso!  Has  Southern  slaveholder  pre* 
dieted  more  dire  results?  No;  Mr.  Calhoun  himself 
has  not  predicted  such  fatal  consequences,  as  the 
great  oracle  of  New  England  federalism  declares 
will  surely  follow  the  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  which  that  same  paper  has  a thousand  times 
represented  to  be  the  only  salvation  of  the  Republic! 
And  here  we  have  the  union  of  the  extreme  advocate 
of  slavery  with  the  ul  ra  abolitionist;  both  uttering 
the  same  cries  of  "away  with  tile  Wilmot  Proviso," 
and  “no  more  territory."  Here  we  see  New  England 
federal  abolitionism  openly  uniting  with  S.  Carolina 
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and  Georgia  slavery  advocates,  in  opposing  the  ac- 
quisition of  free  territory! 

This  is  a picture  for  the  honest  anti  slavery  people 
of  New  Hampshire  to  look  upon,  and  to  consider 
seriously.  Those  who  have  heretofore  given  the 
federalists  the  least  credit  for  sincerity  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso — those 
who  have  ever  believed  that  they  cared  the  value 
of  straw  for  the  poor  slave,  will  now  see  that  they 
have  been  grossly  deceived.  They  will  now  see  that 
the  abolition  of  slavery  is  a thing  to  be  thought  of 
and  cared  for,  by  the  federal  leaders,  only  when 
votes  are  thus  to  be  gained,  and  they  will  thus  know 
how  to  estimate  their  professions  upon  this  subject, 
at  their  true  value.  In  reflecting  upon  this  subject, 
let  them  bear  in  mind  the  authoritative  promulgation 
of  the  Boston  Atlas — “Away  with  the  Wilmot 
Proviso!”  and  compare  it  with  the  late  talk  of  that 
ud  other  federal  papers  before  eur  iltt Hen,  upon  the 
lame  subject.  And  let  them  watch  well  the  course 
of  the  federal  papers  of  this  stale,  for  they  are  now 
preparing  to  follow  the  Atlas;  they  already  copy  and 
approve  the  slaveholder’s  method  of  getting  rid  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso;  and  ere  long  they  will  openly 
join  in  the  cry  of  “A  way  with  the  Wilmot  Pro 
viio!” 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Whig  in  conclusion  of  a long 
article  upon  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  says:  “It  is  for 
every  lover  of  the  Union,  for  every  true  born  Ame- 
rican, to  resist  the  introduclion  of  more  territory 
into  the  Union,  and  to  submit  to  receive  no  gift 
which  will  bring  its  continuance  into  danger.  Like 
the  Trojan  horse,  this  fatal  gift  of  Mexican  territo- 
ry is  fraught  with  danger  and  death;  like  the  un- 
wary Trojans  let  us  not  break  down  the  walls  and 
admit  it  into  the  citadel.  Let  us  repel  it  and  those 
who  otter  it  to  u5.  Then  and  then  only  can  we  be 
safe;  then  and  then  only  will  we  have  done  our  duty 
to  the  Union,  to  ourselves,  and  to  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, whose  hopes  are  wrapped  up  in  the  success  of 
our  great  experiment.” 

The  Baltimore  American  of  the  14th  has  the  fol- 
lowing as  a leading  editorial. 

The  question  of  more  territory. — The  question  is, 
just  now,  very  extensively  discussed  in  the  newspa- 
pers; and  the  main  consideration,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  object  to  further  territorial  acquisitions,  seems 
to  resolve  itself  into  a desire  to  avert  the  issue  pre- 
sented by  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

We  here  leave  out  of  view,  as  not  connected  ne- 
cessarily with  the  subject,  all  questions  as  to  the 
manner  of  acquisition — taking  it  for  granted  that 
no  violence  or  injustice  is  contemplated;  but  that 
an  acceptable  and  an  ample  equivalent  is  to  be  prof- 
fered for  any  new  region  that  may  be  added  to  our 
domains. 

The  question,  then,  is  concentrated  into  one  of 
geographical  affinities,  and  ol  national  interests  and 
national  unity. 

Excluding  all  ideas  of  violence  and  injustice,  as 
against  other  nations,  the  subject  also  excludes  all 
ideas  of  mere  aggrandizement  on  our  part,  spring- 
ing from  a lust  of  dominion  or  a passion  for  con 
quest. 

A philosopher  of  no  mean  note  has  declared  that 
with  the  geography  of  a country  given  him  he  will 
deduce  the  geneial  features  of  its  character  and  ci- 
vilization. 1 his  is  a generalized  expression  to 'be 
understood  according  to  its  spirit — in  which  view  it 
has  a great  deal  of  meaning.  In  like  manner,  mili- 
tary men  who  study  the  natural  features  of  a coun- 
try, in  the  way  of  their  profession,  come  to  ascribe 
to  the  facts  ot  geography  an  importance,  which,  to 
less  observant  persons,  might  seem  exaggerated — the 
possession  of  a particular  point,  for  example,  being 
made  essential  to  the  security  of  some  other  point, 
or  a series  of  points,  with  other  relations  ol  depen- 
dence or  affinity  so  controling  in  their  influence  as  to 
determine  the  most  momentous  questions  of  policy 
and  generalship. 

It  is  to  geography,  then,  that  we  arc  to  look,  main- 
ly, in  order  lo  determine  the  extent  of  our  territory 
and  to  hx  its  boundaries. 

In  this  view  we  find  one  central  fact  which 
gives  shape  and  color  to  all  other  lads  pertaining  to 
the  matter.  The  characteristic  feature  of  our  coun- 
try is  the  Mississippi  Valley — a grand  chaiacleristic. 
To  this  great  valley  all  other  pails  of  our  country 
are  adjunct,  appurtenant — dependencies  merely. — 
This  magnificent  valley,  a unit  in  itself  and  a pledge 
ol  unity  to  all  the  elements  it  embraces,  must  draw 
to  itself  and  bring  within  its  sphere  such  territories 
as  are  really  dependent  on  it.  Thus  with  regaid  to 
California  the  advocates  of  the  acquisition  of  lhaL 
region  believe  that  it  is  as  much  a dependency  ol 
the  Mississippi  Valley  as  Oregon  is,  or  as  our  own 
strip  ol  territory  between  the  Allegliames  and  the 
Atlantic. 


The  Mississippi  river,  indeed,  drainine  the  great 
valley,  disembogues  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
has  New  Orleans  as  an  emporium  of  its  commerce. 
But  it  also  stretches  out  its  arms,  east  and  west  to 
lay  hold  of  both  oceans.  That  vast  alluvial  region, 
the  garden  of  the  civilized  world,  extending  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  form- 
ing the  heart  of  the  North  American  continent,  is  to 
be.  and  that  before  many  generations  shall  have 
passed,  the  centre  of  the  world’s  commerce  and  its 
most  prolific  source.  It  must  have  access  to  the  sea 
coast  on  both  shores,  and  along  the  whole  extent, 
communicating  freely  with  Atlantic  sea  board, 
which  we  already  possess,  entire,  and  with  the  Paci- 
fic which  we  must  possess,  entire.  We  could  not 
permit  a foreign  power  to  oceupy  on  this  side  of  the 
Alleghanies,  any  where,  between  those  mountains 
and  the  Atlantic.  Neither  can  we  permit  any  fo- 
reign power  to  hold  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific,  intercepting  our  communications 
with  that  coast. 

Besides,  it  is  clear  that  California  must  have  its 
connections  with  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  will 
have  them  by  two  routes:  the  upper  route,  by  Fre- 
mont’s Pass  communicates  with  the  head  waters  of 
the  Platte  and  the  Missouri;  the  lower  route,  by  El 
Passo,  reaches  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  With- 
out these  connections  California  would  be  insulated. 
Confined  to  her  own  resources,  which  are  not  be- 
lieved to  be  great,  she  would  maintain  only  an  insig- 
nificant existence;  her  fine  harbors  without  the  ma- 
terials of  commerce  would  not  avail  her  much.  But 
once  drawn  into  the  embrace  of  the  great  valley 
and  suffused  with  the  rich  currents  of  its  ample  pro- 
ducts, California,  from  her  position  alone,  becomes 
important,  and  her  commercial  greatness  stands  re- 
vealed. 

Holding,  then,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  must 
hold  its  avenues  and  outlets.  In  view  of  our  com- 
mercial interests,  present  and  prospective,  it  would 
not  do  to  let  a rival  power  possess  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco.  In  the  hands  of  Mexico  it  would  be  of 
no  account.  But  it  is  evident  that  Mexico  cannot 
long  retain  it.  The  country  must  soon  pass  from  her 
hands — nay,  it  has  passed  already.  The  inhabitants 
are  Americanized  by  immigration,  and  the  country 
is  ours  really,  as  it  will  soon  be,  we  doubt  not,  for- 
mally and  by  treaty. 


The  Washington  Union  on  one  side  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  on  the  other,  are  disputing  at 
great  length  the  point  whether  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise was  or  was  not  sustained  and  carried  out  in  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  The  Union  argues  that  the 
express  provisions  of  said  compromise  were  incor- 
porated as  the  3d  section  of  the  law  of  congress 
authorising  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  also  into  all 
ihe  enactments  and  formalities  observed  by  Texas, 
in  assenting  to  and  confirming  said  annexation,  which 
several  provisions  the  Union  proceeds  to  quote.  To 
their  argument  and  these  quotations  the  Post  thus 
replies: 

The  next  position  of  the  Union  is,  that  we  are 
wrong  in  affirming  that  the  Missouri  compromise 
was  disregarded  in  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  is  right  in  saying  that  Texas  was  ad- 
mitted “under  the  rule”  of  that  compromise.  To 
settle  this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
words  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  Here  it  is — 
forming  the  eighth  and  concluding  section  of  the  act 
of  1820,  by  which  provision  was  made  for  admitting 
the  state  of  Missouri  into  the  Union. 

“That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the 
United  Slates,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which 
lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
state  contemplated  by  (his  act,  slavery  and  involun- 
tary servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishments  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  for  ever  prohib.l- 
ed;  Provided  always,  That  any  person  escaping  into 
the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed,  in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  U.  States, 
such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  con- 
veyed to  the  person  claiming  bis  or  her  labor  or  ser- 
vice as  aforesaid.” 

This  is  a sweeping,  entire,  immediate  and  perpe- 
tual prohibition  of  the  existence  of  slavery  through- 
out every  part  of  the  region  north  of  the  line  of  lati- 
tude mentioned.  If  this  same  prohibition  has  been 
applied,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
strictness,  to  any  part  of  Texas,  then  we  are  in  the 
wrong,  and  ivlr.  Buchanan  in  the  right.  On  turning 
lo  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Texas,  we  find  the 
following  provisions: 

“The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws 
for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  tfie  consent 
of  their  owners,  nor  without  paying  their  owners, 
previous  to  such  emancipation,  a full  equivalent  in 


money  for  the  slaves  so  emancipated.  . They  shall 
have  no  power  lo  prevent  emigrants  to  this  state  from 
bringing  with  them  such  persons  as  are  deemed  slaves 
by  the  laws  of  any  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as' 
any  person  of  the  same  age  shall  be  continned  in 
slavery  by  the  laws  of  this  slate.” 

Those  provisions  form  a part  of  the  constitution 
under  which  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
and  they  received  on  that  occasion  the  sanction  of 
congress.  They  are  in  force  in  every  part  of  Texas, 
as  well  that  portion  which  lies  north  of  the  compro- 
mise line  as  of  that  portion  which  lies  south  of  it. — 
They  allow  the  owners  cf  slaves  to  enter  that  north- 
ern portion  with  their  bondsmen,  and  forbid  the  le- 
gislature to  emancipate  them  unless  by  the  consent 
and  act  of  the  owners.  Slavery  therefore  is  legalia- 
ed,  protected,  enforced  over  every  foot  of  soil,  every 
handful  of  dust  that  forms  a part  of  the  domain  of 
Texas.  Will  Mr.  Buchanan  or  will  the  Union,  on 
comparing  the  Missouri  compromise  with  the  con- 
stitution of  Texas,  again  seriously  affirm  that  Texas 
has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  under  the  terms  of 
that  compromise? 

The  Union,  however,  cites  the  resolution  by  which 
provision  was  made  for  admitting  Texas  into  the 
Union,  and  insists  that  the  terms  of  this  resolu- 
tion, including  as  it  affirms,  an  extension  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  to  the  soil  of  Texas,  were  strictly 
fulfilled.  To  this  we  reply  in  the  outset — that  if  the 
resolution-  did,  in  fact,  apply  the  condition  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  to  Texas,  then  that  condition 
lias  been  since  repealed  by  congress,  in  admitting  of 
Texas  with  a constitution  enforcing  slavery  through- 
out its  limits;  but,  if,  on  tne  other  hand,  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  include  that  condition,  then  the  north 
has  been  cheated.  In  either  case,  faith  has  been  vio- 
lated. The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
in  question: 

“Third.  New  states,  of  convenient  size,  not  ex- 
ceeding lour  in  number,  in  addition  to  said  state  of 
Texas,  and  having  sufficient  population  may  here- 
after, by  the  consent  of  said  slates,  be  formed  out  of 
the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  ad- 
mission under  ihe  provisions  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. And  such  stales  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that 
portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  de- 
gress thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known 
a9  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people 
of  each  slate  asking  admission  may  desire.  And  in 
such  state  or  states  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said 
territory  north  of  said  Missouri  compromise  line, 
slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  (except  for  crime,) 
shall  be  prohibited.” 

Tii is  is  not  exactly  the  Missouri  compromise,  we 
confess,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  time,  the 
people  of  the  north  supposed  that  some  part  of  Tex- 
as would  be  exempted  Irom  ihe  evil  of  slavery,  w hen 
that  republic  should  be  admitted  into  our  Union. — 
That  was  not  done,  however;  the  expectation,  which 
the  tenor  of  the  Union’s  whole  argument  admits  to 
have  been  reasonable,  was  disappointed,  and  a state, 
lying  partly  north  and  partly  south  of  the  line  or  the 
Missouri  compromise,  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
with  a constitution  extending  slavery  over  every  part 
of  it.  Il  the  south  remains  in  the  same  temper  as 
now,  no  free  state  will  ever  be  carved  out  of  Texas. 
It  is  only  when  a new  state  lying  above  the  line  of 
the  compromise  is  erected,  that  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  will  begin  to  prevail.  Texas  may  always  re- 
fuse to  give  the  free  states  the  advantage  of  an  addi- 
tion to  ttieir  number.  She  may  consent  only  to  the 
formation  of  a state  lying  partly  north  and  partly 
south  of  the  compromise  line;  in  which  case,  the 
example  of  1 exas  herself  will  be  pleaded  forgiving 

il  a constitution  perpetuating,  protecting,  and  en- 
forcing the  existence  of  slavery.  The  more  we  look 
at  this  pretended  compromise,  the  more  it  strikes  us 
as  a trick,  and  a trick  of  the  lowest  sort — a strata- 
gem lo  extend  slavery  over  the  whole  domain  of 
I exas,  while  we  were  amused  with  a hollow  pro- 
mise to  give  us  a free  state  in  the  north  of  Texas, 
whenever  it  might  suit  the  southern  politicians  to 
allow  one  to  be  erected  north  of  the  latitude  so  much 
talked  of. 

The  Union  dwells  a good  deal  upon  Ihe  reference 
made  to  this  resolution  and  to  Uie  Missouri  com- 
promise, by  name,  in  the  constituuon  of  Texas  and 
in  the  various  official  proceedings  by  which  Texas 
was  incorporated  into  the  Union.  All  these  things 
make  the  trick  the  more  gross,  and  the  breach  of 
faith  the  more  profligate.  It  is  no  matter  what 
mockery  of  words  and  phrases  is  used,  as  long  as  we 
aie  delrauded  ol  the  substance  of  what  we  were 
made  to  expect.  We  all  know  that  the  Missouri 
compromise  has  not  been  extended  to  any  part  of 
Texas,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  in  our  day;  we  know 
that  slavery  is  allowed  in  every  part  ol  her  domain 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so  in  our  time,  and  that  is 
enough. 
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FOREIGN. 

The  French  steamer  Union  left  Havre  on  the  1st  and 
arrived  at  N.  York  on  the  15th,  with  London  dates  to  the 
28th  ult.,  bringing  70  cabin  and  150  second  cabin  pas- 
sengers. She  is  quarantined,  having  small  pox  on  board. 

The  Hibernia  reached  Liverpool  on  the  28th  August. 

The  harvest  in  England  and  Ireland  had  been  nearly 
all  secured,  and  was  unusually  fine. 

A London  letter  of  the  28th  says: — '‘I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  a season  of  such  universal  crops,  and  of  such 
excellent  quality  of  grain.” 

Potatoes  have  generally  escaped  the  rot. 

The  Dublin  Journal  says:— '“All  sorts  of  provisions 
are  rapidly  falling  in  price  in  Ireland.  The  Limerick 
Chronicle  states  that  cargoes  of  Indian  corn  have  been 
offered  for  the  freight;  and  with  no  astonishment,  when 
new  wheat  is  offered  at  13d  per  stone  and  no  purchasers; 
and  potatoes  are  selling  at  5j  per  stone,  according  to 
the  Kerry  Examiner.  We  are  all  in  better  heart,  re- 
joicing in  the  present  and  hopeful  of  the  future. 

Breadstuffs  have  rapidly  declined  since  the  Cam- 
bria left. 

A London  letter  of  Aug.  28th  says — "I  havejust  left  the 
counting  room  of  a large  corn  dealer.  I was  there  in- 
formed that  the  times  ‘‘are  awful.”  Flour  may  be  quo 
ted  at  from  21s.  to  25s.  and  some  very  superior  for  im- 
mediate use  will  bring  in  small  parcels  26s.  The  very 
best  Dantzic  wheat,  that  ten  days  ago  brought  60s.,  is 
now  held  at  50s.  On  Thursday  1500  barrels  of  prime 
Baltimore  flour  were  offered  for  .£1500,  with  charges  that 
brought  it  to  about  21s.  6d.  It  was  refused  at  that  price. 
Yesterday  it  was  purchased  at  24s.  exclusive  of  the 
charges  on  it,  and  retailed  out  in  small  parcels  to  the 
bakers.” 

The  London  Standard  of  the  27th  says — “It  is  confi- 
dently stated  that  corn  can  be  purchased  at  10s.  under 
last  Monday  prices. 

Heavy  failures  continue  to  occur.  On  the  28th  the 
business  circles  were  astounded  by  the  announcement 
of  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  Wm  R.  Robinson,  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  His  office  was 
vacated  in  consequence,  and  a successor  was  chosen. 

Castellian,  Sons  & Co.  found  it  necessary  io  stop 
payment;  liabilities  £145,000.  The  bead  of  this  firm 
was  the  consul  general  of  Belgium.  They  had  suffered 
by  the  failures  of  Fraser  at  Antwerp. 

The  old  established  house  of  Woodley,  with  liabilities 
to  the  amount  of  £150,000. 

The  Messrs.  Lion  & Finney,  general  merchants,  Li- 
verpool, whose  liabilities  are  believed  to  be  large,  and 
losses  it  is  believed  will  chiefly  fall  on  New  Orleans  and 
on  London- 

In  Ireland,  heavy  failures  have  taken  place.  A house 
in  Dublin  with  liabilities  amounting  to  £40,000.  Dick- 
son & Co.,  of  Belfast,  and  other  corn  dealers  have  gone. 
It  has  been  reported  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  about 
to i reduce  irs  rate  of  interest  and  advance  on  exchequer 
bills,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure,  but  no  announce- 
ment had  been  made  to  that  effect.  The  Paris  Le  Com- 
merce, of  the  27th  August,  on  the  contrary,  apprehends 
that  the  bank  would  increase  its  rate  of  interest. 

The  Cotton  market,  is  mentioned  as  “dull  and  lifeless.’’ 
We  observe  linle  change  in  prices.  Uplands  are  quoted 
at  6|ii  a 8d.,  and  N.  Orleans  and  Mobile  at  6±d.  a 8Jd. 
according  to  quality.  Business  depressed  in  the  manu 
lecturing  districts. 

The  Great  Britain,  iron  steamer,  is  abandoned  to  her 
fate.  The  great  effort  to  get  her  off  of  the  rock  on  the 
21st  August,  failed,  although  a government  steamer  of 
600  horse  power  w as  employed. 

English  elections.  The  Post  gives  the  returns  ascer- 
tained at,  protectionists  237;  liberals  319;  Peebles  86; 
nondescript,  (Lord  Scaham)  1 — 643.  Returns  not  yet 
made  3. 

The  political  items  by  this  arrival  are  vague.  A new 
ministry  is  announced  in  Spain.  The  English  parti- 
sans in  Portugal  had  failed  as  yet  to  obtain  a ministry. 
The  Austrian  government  disclaim  undue  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Rome,  but  it  was  reported  on  change 
at  Paris  on  the  28th,  that  20,000  Austrians  were  about 
marching  from  Tyrol  for  Italy.  A collision  between  the 
troops  of  Berne  and  those  of  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland, 
is  said  to  be  inevitable. 

An  Earthquake  alarmed  the  people  of  Alexandria  and 
of  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  very  much,  and  did  some  damage 
at  8 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7 tb  August,  lasting 
25  seconds. 

China.  Alarming  reports  have  reached  England,  of 
fresh  resistance  of  the  Chinese,  of  foreign  consuls  hav- 
ing to  quit  Canton,  and  of  the  Europeans  tireparing  to 
follow  them,  and  that  a messenger  had  been  sent  from 
Canton  to  Calcutta  for  aid.  The  London  Globe  doubts 
the  truth  of  these  reports. 

Elections — Maine. — Sufficient  returns  are  le- 
ceived  to  show  that  the  administration  party  have 
carried  all  before  them,  electing  Dana,  their  candi- 
date for  governor,  all  four  of  their  candidates  for  the 
vacant  seats  in  congress.  The  votes  taken  fall  about 
10,000  short  of  the  vote  taken  last  year. 

Vermont ■ — As  last  year,  there  were  three  can 
dilates  for  governor,  and  no  one  of  them  had  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes,  the  choice  devolves  upon 
the  legislature,  in  wti  ch  the  whigs  have  a majority 
in  both  houses.  The  vote  taken  in  this  stale  was  a'so 
below  that  of  last  year.  A drenching  stores  was 
prevailing  on  the  day  of  election. 


Wisconsin. — The  returns  received  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  Mr.  Tweedy,  (whig)  is  elected  delegate 
to  congress  from  the  Wisconsin  territory,  he  being 
770  ahead  so  far  as  heard  from,  and  showing  a whig 
gain  since  last  election  of  1291. 

Contested  seats  in  Congress. — Colonel  James 
Munroe,  whig,  of  New  York  city  it  is  stated,  intends 
to  claim  the  seat  awarded  to  Mr.  Jackson;  and  Mr. 
Dixon,  the  administration  candidate  in  the  sixth 
district  of  Indiana  intends  to  contest  the  seat  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Dunn,  (whig.) 

Yellow  Fever. — At  Plaquemine , La.,  six  cases  oc- 
CHrred,  of  which  two  have  proved  fatal. 

At  Mobile  very  few  new  cases  are  reported. 

The  ship  Timoleon,  on  her  passage  from  N.  Orleans 
to  Boston  lost  four  of  her  crew  by  yellow  fever. 

At  New  Orleans,  during  the  6ih  inst.,  82  deaths  occur- 
red, of  which  64  were  by  the  yellow  lever — the  24  hours 
ending  the  7th,  64  deaths  by  the  fever.  On  the  9th,  71 
deaths,  of  which  55  by  the  fever.  On  the  10th,  67  deaths, 
of  which  54  were  by  the  fever.  At  Lafayette,  on  the 
10th.  13  deaths,  by  the  fever. 

Most  of  those  who  could  get  away,  have  quit  N.  O. 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  infection.  Business  neglected 
and  the  streets  deserted.  Several  of  the  daily  journals 
published  only  every  otherday. 

Since  the  fever  commenced  at  N.  Orleans  and  La- 
faye  te,  say  10th  July,  to  10th  September,  exactly  60  days 
2213  deaths  have  occurred,  of  which  1797  were  by  yel- 
low fever,  of  which  446  occurred  at  Lafayette. 

U.  S.  SENATOR  FROM  MISSISSIPPI. GoV.  A.  G. 

Brown  in  a letter  dated  10th  Aug.  1847,  inclosed  to 
Col.  Jefferson  Davis,  a commission  as  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Gen. 
Speight.  The  following  is  Col.  Davis’  reply  thereto. 

Warren  County,  Miss.,  15th  Mug.,  1847. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  accom- 
panying the  commission  (which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me)  of  United  States  senator,  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  late  Senator 
Speight. 

In  the  deep  and  sincere  regret  experienced  at  the 
loss  of  our  tried  and  faithful  representative,  none 
can  sympathise  more  truly  than  myself;  none  more 
fully  realize  the  calamity  we  have  sustained  in  the 
death  of  this  pure  politician,  this  fearless  exponent 
and  vigilant  guardian  of  the  interests  of  our  state. 

It  is  with  a grateful  sense  of  the  distinction  bestow- 
ed, and  a high  estimate  of  the  responsibilities  which 
I am  about  to  assume,  that  I accept  the  commission 
you  have  tendered  with  so  much  of  delicate  and  gra- 
tifying encouragement1 

The  approbation  which  you  convey  of  my  services 
in  the  twenty  ninth  congress  is  especially  pleasing, 
because  therein  was  manifested  my  fixed  opinion  on 
the  taxing  and  expending  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, my  uniformly  entertained  and  often  avow- 
ed creed  of  strict  construction  for  the  constitution  of 
our  Union. 

I cannot  express  adequately  my  thanks  for  the 
high  commendation  you  bestow  on  the  services  ren- 
dered in  Mexico  by  the  first  Mississippi  riflemen — 
As  the  representative  of  the  people,  you  give  us  that 
meed  of  praise,  which  is  the  great  incentive,  the  on- 
ly reward  of  the  citizen  soldier,  for  all  which  he  may 
suffer  or  do  in  the  cause  of  this  country.  As  state 
troops,  under  your  organization  we  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States.  Proud  of  the  name  of 
Mississippi;  proud  of  her  former  achievements  in  war; 
anxious  to  burnish  on  the  battle  field  her  shield,  rus- 
ted in  the  repose  of  peace;  it  was  my  wish,  it  was 
my  effort  to  preserve  our  distinct  organization,  our 
state  individuality,  that  thus  we  might  bring  back 
whatever  of  honorable  distinction  we  should  have  the 
good  fortune  to  acquire,  and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of 
Mississippi,  as  our  contribution  to  the  joint  property 
of  her  citizens,  the  reputation  of  the  state. 

You  have  justly  anticipated  my  views  in  relation 
to  a peace  with  Mexico — an  event  to  be  desired,  not 
merely  from  its  influence  on  our  domestic  policy,  and 
also  to  save  from  monarchical  alliance,  or  entire  pro- 
stration, a republican  confederacy,  which,  despite 
our  caution  and  magnanimous  forbearance,  has  forced 
us  into  war.  The  common  desire  of  our  countrymen 
to  see  the  principle  of  self-government  extended  over 
this  continent,  and  recognised  as  the  policy  of  Ame- 
rica, has  justified  past  administrations  in  tolerating 
serious  oftences  by  Mexico,  and  still  seeking  to  cul- 
tivate friendly  relations.  This  desire  has  I doubt  not, 
led  to  a general  approval  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  present  administration,  in  its  steady  efforts  to 
open  negotiations  for  a treaty  of  peace.  Should 
these  efforts  continue  unsuccessful,  we  will  have  the 


satisfaction  to  know  that  our  government  has  acted 
as  became  the  United  States,  in  avoiding  unnecessary 
injury  to  a weak  though  perverse  and  offending  neigh- 
bor. Sincerely  thanking  you  for  your  kind  expres- 
sions and  generous  confidence,  I promise  all  which 
zeal’and  industry  can  effect  in  the  duties  of  the  high 
station  to  which  I am  assigned.  Very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  JEFF.  DAVIS. 

Gov.  A.  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi. 

The  geological  explorers.  Professor  Locke, s 
party,  consisting  of  himself,  Dr.  Channing,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre, and  Mr.  J.  Locke  of  Maine,  with  their  voya- 
geurs,  arrived  here  this  week,  and  after  refitting  have 
proceeded  towards  Green  Bay  du  Noquet.  All  of 
them,  we  understand,  have  been  travelling  in  rainy 
weather  through  tangled  woods  for  some  days  in  suc- 
cession. Tney  have  travelled  between  five  and  six 
hundred  miles  since  they  arrived  on  the  ground,  in 
the  business  to  which  they  have  been  appointed — 
They  have  made  a line  of  observations  from  Lake 
Superior  southwardly  half  way  across  he  northern 
peninsula  of  our  state,  and  are  now  on  their  way  to 
the  south  side,  whence  they  will  explore  the  other 
half.  Their  line  of  march,  we  are  informed  by  Prof. 
L.,  has  been  full  of  interest,  during  which  they  kept 
up  magnetical  as  well  as  geological  observations  at 
moderate  distances  the  entire  route.  Dr.  Jackson, 
with  his  party,  is  still  engaged  in  prosecuting  his 
geological  explorations  of  Isle  Royale. 

[Lake  Superior  News. 

U.  S.  Finances.  The  treasurer’s  statement  shows, 
that  on  the  30th  Aug.  the  amount  in  the  hands  of 
public  depositois,  subject  to  draft,  was  $3,727,- 
041  50. 

The  amount  of  treasury  notes  outstanding,  same 

date  $15,808,439  31. 

An  Opposition  mail. — It  is  stated  that  a private  mail 
will  commence  running  between  this  city  and  Hart- 
ford and  Springfield  on  Monday  next.  Five  cents 
will  be  charged  for  letters,  and  they  will  be  delivered 
as  addressed.  [JV*.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

Mr.  Vice  President  Dallas  arrived  in  Pittsburg 
on  the  10th,  and  was  received  by  a number  of  mem- 
bers of  his  party,  who  escorted  him  to  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  where  he  made  a speech,  returning  thanks  for 
the  attention  shown  him,  and  alluding  to  party  meas- 
ures, in  a style  to  gratify  his  friends. 

low  a. — Settlement  of  Hollanders — The  Iowa  Senti- 
nel says  that  a colony  of  Hollanders,  amounting  to 
about  1,000,  have  purchased  two  entire  townships 
in  Marion  co.  They  bring  their  own  mechanics 
and  artizans  with  them,  and  hive  selected  the  site 
for  a lown.  About  300  more  are  expected  to  join 
them  by  next  spring.  These  are  the  iLhtkir.d  of 
emigrants  for  Iowa.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
early  settlement  by  the  Hollanders  of  the  so  .theast- 
ern  portion  of  the  slate  of  New  York,  where  their 
descendants  are  now  among  the  most  respectable 
and  wealthy  portion  of  the  population,  will  under- 
stand why  we  welcome  them  with  cordiality  to 
Iowa. 

Illinois. — Constitutional  convention . 

Springfield,  III.,  August  31,  1847.— The  constitu- 
tion, having  been  duly  enrolled,  was  read  and  sign- 
ed. 'I  he  vole  in  favor  of  its  adoption  was  over- 
whelming, being  131  to  7. 

Lead  from  a new  source  — A specimen  of  lead  ore 
was  taken  from  a mine  discovered  a few  days  since 
in  Tazewell  county.  The  mine  is  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  east  of  Wesley  city,  some  four  miles  from 
Peoria,  and  but  a short  distance  from  the  Illinois 
river.  The  specimen  we  saw  was  apparently  very 
rich,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges 
that  it  will  yield  at  least  80  per  cent.  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  mine,  several  old  miners  have  ex- 
amined it  and  pronounced  the  vein  a rich  one. 

[St.  Louis  Era. 

Illinois  regiment. — The  steamboat  Eudora  brought 
down  yesterday  four  companies  of  the  6th  regiment 
of  Illinois  volunteers,  (being  the  second  under  the 
new  requisiton,) — 384  men  in  all — under  command 
of  Maj.  Livingston.  They  landed  at  Carrolton. — 
Three  companies,  commanded  by  Capts  Bowman, 
Burnes,  and  Ewing,  embarked  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
13th,  on  the  Buena  Vista,  under  the  charge  of  Lieut. 
Col  Hicks;  and  the  three  remaining  companies  were 
to  embark  on  the  15th,  on  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  All 
may  shortly  be  expected  here 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Tlte  Spanish  minister  to  Mexico,  is  recalled,  report 
says,  in  consequence  of  his  having  unduly  interfered 
by  attempts  to  revolutionise  the  government  and 
itave  a monarchy  established  in  place  of  a republic. 
On  his  route  from  the  city  of  Mexico  he  had  the 
dangers  of  war  to  encounter,  as  appears  from  the 
following,  extracted  from  the  New  Orleans  Picay- 
une. 

,/J  minister  in  a dilemma.  A squad  of  Capt.  Fair- 
child’s company  of  rangers  happening  to  be  on  a 
scout,  espied  a body  of  Mexican  lancers  in  a valley, 
advancing  along  a road  from  the  city  of  Mexico. — 
The  men  had  not  forgotten  the  fate  of  some  of  their 
companions  who  accompanied  Captain  Wells  to  the 
National  Bridge.  Thirsting  for  vengeance,  they  were 
soon  charging  down  the  hill  with  sabres  drawn.  As 
they  approached  the  Mexicans,  a gentleman  was 
seen  to  spring  from  a litter  borne  by  a pair  of  mules 
andendeavoring  by  gesticulations  and  speech  to  keep 
the  squad  off.  Some  few  of  the  boys  who  under- 
stood Spanish,  learned  that  the  gentleman  who  was 
making  such  a liberal  use  of  arms  and  tongue,  was 
no  less  a personage  than  the  Spanish  minister,  and 
that  the  lancers  were  sent  with  him  from  the  city  of 
Mexico.  The  squad  mistrusted  there  might  be  some 
trickery  in  the  matter,  and  escorted  the  party  to  the 
gate  of  the  city,  where  his  excellency,  followed  by 
a numerous  train  of  mules,  entered;  and  the  lancers 
wheeled  about  and  made  their  way  back. 

Mr.  Rtyidolph  Clay. — This  gentleman  returned,  a 
few  days  since,  to  the  United  States  in  the  steamer 
Cambria,  and  is  now  with  his  family  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Clay  remained  in  Europe  (with  one  interval) 
about  sixteen  years.  He  left  his  native  country  a 
very  young  man,  and  has  returned  in  fine  health, 
with  increased  reputation,  and  intellect  improved  by 
travel,  and  with  his  love  of  country  increased  and 
exalted  by  a comparison  with  the  political  Institutions 
6f  Europe. 

John  Randolph  Clay  is  a native  of  Philadelphia. 
The  citizens  of  Richmond  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
among  them  his  accomplished  father,  then  a member 
of  congress,  in  the  spring  of  1804,  having  visited 
that  town  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  his  assis- 
tance and  experience  to  the  organization  of  the 
Bank  of  Virginia.  His  son,  John  Randolph  Clay, 
accompanied  Mr.  John  Randolph  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1829  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  was  a few 
weeks  afterwards  left  there  by  Mr.  R.  in  charge  of 
the  mission,  in  which  he  (Mr.  C.)  continued  for  more 
than  two  years.  He  remained  at  the  same  court  as 
secretary  of  legation  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  after- 
wards to  Mr.  Wilkins,  until  1838  or  1839,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  Vienna. 

There  he  remained  as  secretary  of  legation  to 
Messrs.  Muhlenburg  and  Jenifer,  until  1845,  when 
he  was  again  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  charge 
of  the  mission  from  the  time  of  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Todd  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  pres- 
ent minister.  He  was  last  winter  nominatt  d by  the 
present  administration,  and  confirmed,  charge  d’af- 
faires to  Lima,  in  Peru,  where  he  is  about  to  proceed. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  talent  and  the  diplomatic 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Clay  will  soon  remove  any  little 
embarrassments  which  may  have  arisen  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  He  is  expected  to 
set  out  for  his  new  destination,  with  his  family,  in  a 
few  days.  (He  will  probably  land  at  Chagres  and 
then  proceed  across  the  Isthmus  to  Panama,  and 
Ibence  to  Lima.)  [Wash..  Union- 

General  Armstrong,  U.  S.  consul  general  al  Liver- 
pool returned  in  the  Britannia.  It  is  stated  that  he 
comes  on  business  relating  to  the  mail  arrangements 
between  the  U-  States  and  G.  Britain,  and  that  he 
designs  returning  to  Liverpool  in  the  October  stea- 
mer 

The  Hon.  J?.  C.  Winlhrop  M.  C,  also  arrived  in  the 
Britannia. 
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ATLANTIC  STEAMERS. 

The  American  mail  steamer  Washington,  having 
undergone  radical  alterations  in  her  construction, 
made  an  experimental  trip  of  twenty  four  hours  from 
the  harbour  of  N.  York,  in  company  with  the  French 
steamer  which  it  is  said  she  fairly  beat,  and  that  ac- 
quitted herself  admirably.  She  left  N.  York  on  the 
23d  inst.  on  her  second  voyage,  for  Southampton  and 
Bremen. 

[The  Washington  left  N.  York  on  the  23d  for 
Southampton  and  Bremen,  having  40  passengers, 
2000  letters,  3000  papers,  and  a full  cargo.] 

Great  apprehension  were  felt  respecting  the  fate 
of  tire  Cleopatra  steamer,  which  left  Bombay  eti  the 
14th  of  April  bound  to  Singapore.  She  encountered 
the  frightful  hurricane  of  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of 
April j and  had  not  since  been  heard  of. 

The  Britannia,  on  her  passage  to  Boston,  touched 
on  Cape  Rose,  N.  F.  and  was  so  injured,  that  she  is 
ordered  round  to  New  York  to  be  taken  up  for  re- 
pair. It  is  said  she  will  not  return  to  Boston  but  go 
direct  from  N.  York  for  Halifax  and  Liverpool  after 
being  repaired. 

The  French  steamer  Philadelphia  had  arrived  at 
Cherburg,  before  the  31st  ult.  Paris  papers  of  the 
1st  September,  give  an  account  of  her  voyage  home. 

The  cost,  at  N.  York,  of  repairing  damages  to  the 
French  steamer  which  has  just  left  there,  was  §6000; 
the  barque  against  which  she  run  claims  §3000;  the 
company  has  given  §1000  to  Maury,  whose  leg  was 
broken  by  the  pile  of  wood  on  the  wharf  which  was 
struck  by  her  bowsprit,  falling  on  him. 

The  iron  steamer  Great  Britain,  which  we  learned 
by  the  French  steamer  had  been  finally  abandoned 
to  her  fate  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  her 
afloat  on  the  21st,  it  now  appears  was  on  the  27th 
successfully  floated  off,  and  she  reached  Liverpool  on 
the  30th  August,  where  she  is  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
paired and  then  placed  on  the  line  between  Liverpool 
and  N.  York. 

The  Sarah  Sands  left  Liverpool  on  the  3d  inst. 
one  day  before  the  Britannia,  and  arrived  at  N.  York 
on  the  23d. 

Dr.  Cooper  and  the  dragoons,— The  N.  Y.  He- 
rald says  that  “a  letter  received  in  New  York  from 
Lieut.  Sears,  of  the  second  artillery,  dated  24th  Aug., 
states  that  Dr.  Cooper  and  the  twelve  dragoons  who 
left  Capt.  Well’s  command,  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
Major  Lally,  and  informing  him  of  the  approach  of 
reinforcements,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans,  reached  the  train  at 
Cerro  Gordo  in  safety  on  the  23d  ult.  This  letter 
is  the  only  one  received  that  mentions  this  intelli- 
gence.” We  fervently  hope  the  account  may  be  con- 
firmed. 

Gen,  Pillow — The  New  Orleans  Delta  of  the 
22d  ult-,  contains  the  following  letter  from  Gen.  Pil- 
low. 

Puebla,  Mexico,  Jlug.  6,  1847. 

Eds.  Delta:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
letter  dated,  “St-  Charles,  May  9,  4847,”  and  pur- 
porting to  have  been  signed  by  myself,  jn  reply  to 
an  invitation  to  the  festivities  given  in  honor  of  the 
returning  volunteers,  first  published  in  some  paper 
in  New  Orleans,  (1  do  not  know  which)  and  repub- 
lished in  the  Politician,  in  Nashville  Tenn. 

I know  nothing  of  this  letter,  or  of  its  author,  fur- 
ther than  that,  from  its  being  addressed  to  Co).  Qa- 
key,  he  would  seem  to  have  (no  doubt  from  kind 
and  friendly  motives  to  me)  had  some  agency  in  it. 

I was  invited  to  attend  the  dinner  by  several  gem 
tjejnen  of  the  committee,  but  it  wa.3  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure  for  the  army,  and  I gave  none  but  verbal  re- 
plies that  T could  not  attend  jn  consequence  of  my 
public  duties  in  the  army  requiring  my  immediate  de- 
parture for  t}ie  seat  of  war. 

I neither  wrote  that  letter,  nor  authorized  it  to  be 
written,  nor  in  any  way  sanctioned  it;  nor  do  f ad„pt 
or  approve  the  sentiments  or  opinions  therein  ex- 1 


pressed,  and  cannot  allow  such  liberties  to  be  taken 
with  my  name,  no  matter  what  the  motive. 

Papers  that  have  published  that  letter  will  please 
insert  this. 

With  great  respect,  I am  your  ob’t.  serv’t. 

GID.  J.  PILLOW, 

The  Bulletin  of  the  23d  has  the  following: 

J\~.  Orleans,  Jlug.  23,  1847 
Editors  Commercial  Bulletin:  Being  the  member, 
in  behalf  of  the  committee,  to  invite  Major  Gener- 
al Pillow,  I was  hearer  of  the  invitation,  verbally;so, 
also  was  made  the  reply;  but  with  the  express  re- 
quest to  me  that  his  reply  should  be  published  with 
the  proceedings,  and  that  I should  send  him  a copy 
of  the  paper  containing  it. 

Perceiving  that  Gen  Pillow’s  whole  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  mostly  concentrated  in  the  desire  to 
embark  that  day,  and  push  forward  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  division  in  Mexico,  I yielded  to  his  re- 
quest, promised  performance,  and  redeemed  my 
pledge. 

Maj.  Gen,  Pillow  has  only  been  reminded  of  these 
circumstances,  to  do  justice  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
me  individually  and  as  a member  of  the  committee. 

I may  have  been  mistaken  in  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation, as  what  he  did,  or  did  not,  wish  to  appear  in 
the  reply;  but,  in  making  the  request  to  me  it  was 
his  risk  as  to  phraseology;  but  he  knew  he  incurred 
no  risk  of  anything  appearing,  while  I was  his  ama- 
nuensis, but  those  correct,  honorable  and  patriotic 
sentiments  in  unison  with  those  on  which  he  can  so 
eloquently  converse,  and  which  he  did  then  so  fer- 
vently express. 

I regret  that  Maj.  Gen.  Pillow  regards  so  sensitive- 
ly the  fire  of  ridicule  from  his  enemies  in  the  rear— 
He  has  before  him  an  example  in  his  present  senior 
Major  Genera),  who  left  behind  him  an  almost  over- 
whelming tirade  of  ridicule.  But  his  onward  move- 
ments through  the  enemy’s  fire  in  front,  has  changed 
those  sneers  and  laughter  into  applause,  universally 
bestowed  on  his  generalship  and  military  science, 
never  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  general  jn  any 
quarter  of  the  globe,  excepting  only  those  of  our  own 
country.  S.  W,  OAKEY, 

The  Mormons.— A passenger  in  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  from  the  Upper  Missouri,  informs  us  that  the 
Mormons  are  in  a flourishing  condition,  in  their  new 
location  on  the  fine  lands  of  the  Pottawatomie  pur- 
chase, on  both  sides  of  the  river,  above  Council  Bluffs, 
They  have  planted  immense  fields  of  corn — to  the 
extent,  it  is  estimated,  of  30,000  acres— -and  other 
grain,  and  produce.  They  have  built,  also,  a town 
called,  “ Winter  Quarters ,”  which  already  contains  a 
population  of  some  seven  thousand  souls.  This  town 
is  entirely  picketed  in.  It  is  represented,  that  the 
Mormons  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians,  and 
rarely  molest  them,  although  they  are  accused  of  oc- 
casionally stealing  cattle. 

Immense  herds  of  Buffalo  were  seen  on  the  plains, 
and  crossing  the  Missouri  at  the  mouth  of  a stream 
called  Stillwater,  [St.  Louis  Rep , 

THE  NATIONAL  REVENUE OFFICIAL  STATEMENT. 

Treasury  Department,  Sept.  16,  1847 
Sir:  The  enclosed  statement,  prepared  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  register  of  the  treasury,  is  transmitted  in 
compliance  with  the  request  contained  jn  your  com- 
munication of  the  26th  ultimo 

The  new  tariff  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  De- 
cember last;  and  the  nett  proceeds  under  it  (after  de- 
ducting all  expenses  of  collection)  actually  paid  into 
the  treasury  during  the  first  nine  months  of  its  ope- 
ration, is,  as  you  perceive,  §22,961,333  28— being 
greater  by  the  sum  of  §3,176,018  57,  than  the  sum 
paid  into  the  treasury  during  the  same  period  of  nicp 
months  under  the  tariff  of  ]842;  and  exhibiting  a 
gain,  at  t)ie  same  ratio  of  increase,  of  §4,234,691  42 
of  the  first  twelve  months  under  the  tariff  of  1846  as 
compared  with  the  tariff  of  1842. 

’J  iie  gross  proceeds  received  bv  the  collectors  is 
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much  greater,  as  the  expenses  of  collection  are  de- 
ducted before  the  money  is  paid  into  the  treasury  and 

recorded  by  the  register.  Most  respectfully  your 
obedient  seivent,  R.  J.  WALKER, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Tr  E.  Barksdale,  Esq.,  Yazoo  city,  Mississippi. 

Treasury  Department, 
Register’s  Office,  Sept.  15,  1847. 
Statement  of  the  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  customs, 
during  the  undermentioned  periods. 

From  the  1st  October,  1845,  to  1st 

July,  1846  $17,850,735  73 

From  the  1st  October,  1846,  to  1st 
July,  1847  17,594,038  08 

From  the  1st  December,  1845,  to  31st  Aug.,  1846, 
and  from  the  1st  December,  1846,  to  31st  August, 
1847,  to  wit— 

During  the  month  ef  Dec.,  1845  $1,289,484  97 

From  1st  Jan.,  to  30th  June,  1846  13,657,944  96 

During  the  months  of  July  and  Aug., 

1846  4,847,834  78 


19,795.314  71 

During  the  month  Dec.,  1846  $1,451,067  00 

From  1st  Jan.,  to  30th  June,  1844  13,952,845  86 

During  the  months  of  July  and  Aug., 

1847,  7,557, 411  42 


22,961,333  28 


(Signed)  DANIEL  GRAHAM,  Register. 

The  Union  of  the  20th  on  inserting  the  above  state- 
ment remarks — “That  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  first 
nine  months,  from  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1846, 
exceed  by  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars  the 
nett  proceeds  of  the  corresponding  nine  months  un- 
der the  tariff  of  1842.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  rate 
of  augmentation  is  progressive;  and  that  if  the  nett 
revenue  from  duties  for  the  remaining  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  closing  on  the  1st  July,  1848,  is  in  the 
same  rate  for  the  unexpired  term  as  for  the  first  two 
months  of  July  and  August,  then  the  nett  revenue 
from  duties  for  the  first  entire  fiscal  year  under  the 
tariff  of  1846,  would  be  $45,344,468.  It  may  not 
be  so  large  as  this,  but  Mr.  Walker  estimated  it  at 
the  sum  of  at  least  $28,000,000;  and  that  minimum 
estimate  was  declared  by  whig  senators  to  be  ridicu- 
lously large.  Their  estimate  was  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  one  millions  as  a maximum.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  result  is,  that  the  exports 
have  increased  in  a corresponding  rate;  thus  verify- 
ing the  theory  of  the  secretary,  that  the  exports 
would  equal  our  imports.” 

These  results  are  no  doubt  highly  gratifying  to  the 
administration,  and  especially  so  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  who  devoted  himself  so  specially  to 
framing,  and  to  effecting  the  passsage  of  the  tariff  of 

1846. 

On  our  part,  we  have  never  doubted  that  a tariff 
constructed  with  the  express  view  of  raising  the  lar- 
gest possible  amount  of  revenue  for  the  government, 
could  be  made  to  pioduce  more  money  than  a tariff 
constructed  with  a view  of  promoting  other  national 
interests  as  wall  as  providing  an  adequate  revenue. 
It  was  from  no  apprehension  that  the  tariff  of  1846 
would  produce  a less  amount  than  the  tariff  of  1842, 
that  we  preferred  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  our 
apprehension,  as  repeatedly  expressed  was,  that  the 
reduction  of  duties  by  the  tariff  of  1846  would  in- 
duce such  immense  importations  of  foreign  goods, 
that  to  pay  for  those  goods  the  people  of  the  country, 
after -sending  their  usual  exports,  would  find  it  necessa- 
ry to  send  their  specie  also,  and  when  that  was  gone, 
their  credit  would  be  stretched  to  the  utmost  to  make 
up  the  balance  of  trade  that  would  be  against  us, 
and  when  thus  both  our  specie  and  our  credit 
became  exhausted,— as  it  inevitably  would  be,  then 
the  people  of  this  country  would  begin  to  realize 
the  real  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1846. 

From  the  above  statement  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  it  looks  likely  that  the  period  when  these 
results  are  to  be  realized,  is  nearer  at  hand  than  we 
had  apprehended.  In  proportion  as  the  statement  is 
gratifying  to  those  who  control  the  public  treasury, 
it  becomes,  when  duly  examined,  startling  to  the 
people  of  the  country.  Whilst  the  secretary  is  ex- 
ulting at  the  prospect  of  obtaining  over  forty  five 
millions  of  dollars  from  duties  on  importations  du- 
ring the  first  twelve  months  operation  of  his  reve- 


nue tariff,  it  would  be  well  for  the  people  of  the 
country  to  carry  out  the  calculation,  and  ascertain 
hew  much  they  will  have  to  pay  to  foreigner  for  the 

goods  which,  at  such  low  duties,  produces  to  the  go- 
vernment such  an  enormous  amount  of  money? 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  average  rate  of  duties  col- 
lected from  dutiable  articles  under  the  tariff  of  1846, 
has  been  ascertained  so  far,  to  have  been  within  a 
fraction  of  thirty  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the 
goods.  If  so,  dutiable  goods  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  must 
be  imported,  to  realise  forty  five  millions  of  dollars  re- 
venue, exclusive  of  cost  of  collection.  And  this  it 
will  be  observed,  is  exclusive  of  the  amount  which 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  goods  that  are  admitted  free 
of  duties. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
per  anium  is  rather  a startling  amount  for  the  peo- 
ple to  provide  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  payment 
of,  to  foreigners,  after  having  paid  forty  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  besides  all  the  costs  of  collections, 
and  all  in  specie  too,  to  our  own  government,  for  du- 
ties upon  the  goods.  Adding  the  costs  of  collection 
and  value  of  articles  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  we 
have  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  this 
country  for  foreign  importations  under  the  first  year’s 
operation  of  the  tariff  of  1 846. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  value  of  exports  from 

this  country  has  seldom  exceeded  half  that  sum 

The  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30th  1846,  ac- 
cording to  the  treasurer’s  report,  was  $102,141,891. 

These  are  serious  considerations,  and  should  com- 
mand prompt  attention. 

The  specie  shipped  to  us  within  the  last  few 
months  towards  paying  for  the  breadstuff's  required 
in  Europe  to  prevent  starvation,  has  enabled  our  peo- 
ple to  pay  the  cash  to  government  for  those  duties. 
Europe  will  have  bread  of  her  own  for  the  coming 
season,  and  so  far  from  continuing  to  supply  us  with 
specie,  the  probability  is  tiiat  the  current  will  speedily 
set  in  the  other  direction.  A year  of  famine  fur- 
nishes no  criterion  to  regulate  a general  tariff  un- 
der. 

MAGNETIC  TELEGRAM. 

Editorial  Convention. — Several  editors  met  at  the 
Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  on  the  1 1 th  ult.  to  consider  of 
some  measure  by  which  to  lessen  the  cost  of  news 
by  the  Telegraph. 

They  determined  upon  the  holding  of  another 
convention  in  Washington  on  the  15th  December 
next. 

The  Macon  Telegraph  thus  hints  at  the  plan  which 
it  is  proposed  to  adopt. 

Those  interested  in  this  line  have  thought  much, 
and  labored  to  devise  a plan  wherein  all  the  various 
classes  of  papers  could  partake  of  the  benefit  of  the 
telegraph  upon  an  equitable  relation  with  each  other. 
The  one  daily  print  equals  six  weeklies,  or  three  semi- 
weeklies, or  two  tri-weeklies.  Connecting  thus,  there 
are  equal  to  sixty  or  more  daily  papers  which  should 
combine  to  receive  the  telegraphic  news,  having 
three  general  reporters — one  in  New  York,  New  Or- 
leans and  Washington — their  united  salaries  would 
be  about  $5000. 

Let  each  print  pay  seventy  five  cents  per  day  for 
their  communications,  entitling  them  to  this  news 
from  both  directions,  not  to  exceed  three  hundred 
words  in  all — New  York  and  New  Orleans  would 
only  receive  one  communication,  each  150  words; 
but  as  it  would  traverse  the  same  distance,  the  profit 
to  the  line  would  be  the  same. 

In  addition,  there  would  he  a digest  of  foreign  mat- 
ter once  a week,  which  would  occupy  five  times  as 
much  space — this  would  cost  each  paper  alike  $97 
50  per  annum,  a half  of  the  former  rates. 

The  whole  expense  of  daily  and  weekly  news,  with 
expense  of  reporters  divided  among  the  sixty  journals, 


would  be  per  annum: 

For  a daily,  $414  83 

“ tri-weekly,  256  16 

“ semi-weekly,  203  27 

“ weekly,  150  38 


This  is  certainly  a meagre  sum,  when  we  regard 
the  quantity  and  importance  of  the  matter  transmit- 
ted, and  no  respectable  paper  could  possibly  object  to 
such  terms.  The  same  amount  of  words  sent  by  in- 
dividuals would  pay  over  five  hundred  dollars  weekly. 

These  hints  are  thrown  out  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  press  to  their  own  inter- 
ests. 


H.  Downing,  Esq.,  has  been  chosen  president  of  the 

New  Jersey  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  which  is 
now  engaged  in  constructing  a rival  line  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  under  the  charter  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature,  and  which  has 
been  purchased  of  the  original  parties.  The  line  will 
be  run  up  to  West  Point,  where  it  is  to  cross  the 
river  at  a height  above  the  reach  of  mast  vessels,  and 
thence  run  down  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  to 
the  city.  House’s  printing  instrument  is  to  be  used 
instead  of  Morse’s.  [Newark  Jjdv. 

NAVAL  JOB  R NAL  . 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Brandywine,  Capt.  Crabb,  bear- 
ing the  broad  pennant  of  Com.  George  W.  Storer, 
went  to  sea  from  Hampton  Hoads  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-wai  Saratoga,  was  anchored  off 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  on  the  14th  inst.,  where  she 
would  remain  for  some  time. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  On-ka-hy-e,  Lieut  Berryman 
commanding,  sailed  from  Pensacola  on  the  20th  inst. 
for  N.  York. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Hecla  was’at  anchor  at  Anton  Li- 
zardo  on  the  12th  inst. — to  sail  in  a few  days  for  the 
southward.  Forty  seven  sick  on  the  Island  of  Salma- 
dina,  twelve  of  them  of  yellow  fever.  The  German- 
town was  at  anchor  on  the  9th  at  Anton  Lizardo 

She  is  now  the  flag  ship.  The  Decatur,  on  the  7th, 
sailed  on  a cruise,  the  fever  having  broken  out  on 
board.  The  John  Adams  was  blockading  the  port  of 
Tuspan.  Com.  Perry  expected  to  sail  in  a few  days 
with  the  whole  squadron  for  Las  Areas  Islands,  lying 
westward  of  Yucatan. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  Saturday  says: — 

The  sloop-of-war-Albany  was  to  go  into  the  dry 
dock  at  Charleston,  yesterday.  The  statement  that 
the  frigate  Constitution  had  been  docked  for  repairs, 
was  a mistaken  one.  We  understand  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  to  follow  the  Albany  in  the  dock,  and  receive 
a very  thorough  repair. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Com.  Perry  dated 
Anton  Lizardo,  Aug.  12,  stating  that  the  health  of 
the  squadron  was  improving. 

A company  of  one  hundred  and  seven  marines,  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieut.  Taylor,  left  the  barracks 
at  Washington  city,  on  Monday  last,  for  Mexico.  It  is 
expected  that  more  of  the  same  description  of  sol- 
diers, will  leave  the  same  place,  for  the  same  desti- 
nation, shortly. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Brandywine,  at  Norfolk,  took  her 
crew  on  board  on  Monday  last,  and  is  preparing  for 
sea  with  all  possible  despatch.  A dralt  of  men  for 
the  B.  and  general  service  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  Sat- 
urday from  Boston,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Wins- 
low. 

A draft  of  one  hundred  men  left  the  New  Lork 
navy  yard  on  Monday  for  Norfolk. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  FREMONT. 

(From  the  Washington  Union,  Sept.  18.J 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  lieutenant  col- 
onel Fremont,  we  lay  the  following  letter  before  the 
public.  We  understand  that  he  has  addressed  a 
copy  uf  it  to  the  adjutant  general.  He  desires  that 
“the  public  mind  may  have  something  to  rest  upon, 
in  answer  to  the  accusations  made  against  him,  until 
the  trial  shall  enable  them  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sion.” 

He  arrived  in  Washington  on  Thursday  evening, 
with  his  family,  but  is  hurried  off  to  Charleston,  in 
consequence  ot  information  he  has  received  of  the 
illness  of  his  mother.  We  are  further  informed  that 
the  government  will,  at  as  early  a day  as  possible, 
after  his  return,  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the 
case. 

C street,  Washington,  Sept.  17,  1847. 

To  the  adjutant  general; 

Sia:  According  to  the  orders  of  Brigadier  General 
Kearny,  I have  the  honor  to  report  myself  to  you  in 
person,  in  a state  of  arrest,  and  to  make  the  follow, 
ing  requests: 

I.  A copy  of  the  .charges  filed  against  me  by  the 
said  general. 

2 A copy  of  the  orders  under  which  the  said  gen- 
eral brought  back  from  California  to  the  United 
States  myself  and  the  topographical  party  of  which 
1 formerly  had  the  command. 

3.  A copy  of  the  communication  from  Senator 
Benton,  asking  for  my  arrest  and  trial  on  the  charges 
made  in  the  newspapers  against  me,  and  which  ap- 
plication from  him  1 adopt  and  make  my  own. 

4.  That  charges  and  specifications,  in  addition  lQ 
those  tiled  by  General  Kearny,  be  made  oqt  in  form 
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against  me,  on  all  the  newspaper  publications  which 
have  come  or  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
office,  and  on  all  other  information,  oral  or  written. 

5.  That  I may  have  a trial  as  soon  as  the  witnesses 
now  in  the  United  States  can  be  got  to  Washington; 
for,  although  the  testimony  of  the  voice  of  Califor- 
nia, through  some  of  its  most  respectable  inhabi- 
tants, is  essential  to  me,  and  also  that  of  Commodore 
Stockton,  who  has  not  yet  arrived  from  that  pro- 
vince, yet  l will  not  wish  the  delay  of  waiting  for 
these  far  distant  witnesses,  and  will  go  into  trial  on 
the  testimony  now  in  the  United  Stales,  part  of 
which  is  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  may  require 
thirty  days  to  get  it  to  Washington.  I therefore  ask 
for  a trial  at  the  end  of  that  lime. 

These  requests  I have  the  honor  to  make,  and 
hope  thay  will  be  found  to  be  just,  and  will  be  grant- 
ed. I wish  a full  trial,  and  a speedy  one.  The 
charges  against  me  by  Brigadier  General  Kearny, 
and  the  subsidiary  accusations  made  against  me  in 
newspapers,  when  I was  not  in  this  country,  im- 
peach me  in  all  the  departments  of  my  conduct  (mi- 
litary, civil,  political,  and  moral)  while  in  Califor- 
nia, and,  if  true,  would  subject  me  to  be  cashiered 
and  shot  under  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  to 
infamy  in  the  public  opinion.  It  is  my  intention  to 
meet  these  charges  and  accusations  in  all  their  ex- 
tent; and  for  that  purpose  to  ssk  a trial  upon  every 
point  of  allegation  and  insinuation  against  me,  waiv- 
ing all  objections  to  forms  and  technicalities,  and  al- 
lowing the  widest  range  to  all  possible  testimony. — 
These  charges  and  accusations  are  so  general  and 
extensive  as  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  my  opera- 
tions in  California,  both  civil  and  military,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  hostilities;  and  as  my  opera- 
tions and  those  of  which  1 was  the  subject  or  object, 
extend  to  almost  every  act  and  event  which  occur- 
red in  the  country  during  the  eventful  period  of  those 
hostilities,  the  testimony  on  my  trial  will  be  the  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  California,  and  the  exposition 
of  the  policy  which  has  been  heretofore  pursued 
there,  and  the  elucidation  of  that  which  should  be 
followed  herealter.  It  will  be  the  means  of  giving 
valuable  information  to  the  government,  which  il 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  obtain,  and  thus  en- 
lighten il  both  with  respect  to  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture. Being  a military  subordinate,  I can  make  no 
report,  not  even  of  my  own  operations;  but  my  trial 
may  become  a report,  and  bring  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  government  what  it  ought  to  know,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  its  officers,  but  also 
in  regard  to  the  policy  observed,  or  necessary  to  be 
observed, — with  regard  to  the  three  fold  population 
(Spanish- Americans,  Anglo-Americans,  and  Abori- 
ginal-Americans)  which  that  remote  province  con- 
tains. Viewed  under  these  aspects  of  public  inter- 
est, my  own  personal  concern  in  the  trial — already 
sufficiently  grave — acquires  an  additional  and  pub- 
lic importance;  and  for  these  high  objects,  as  well  as 
to  vindicate  my  own  chaiacter  from  accusations  both 
capital  and  infamous,  it  is  my  intention  to  promote 
the  most  searching  examination  into  everything  that 
has  been  done  in  that  quarter. 

The  puhlic  mind  haB  become  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  great  misconduct  ha9  prevailed  in  Cali- 
fornia; and,  in  fact,  it  would  bo  something  rare  in 
ibe  history  of  remote  conquests  and  governments, 
where  every  peUy  commander  might  ieel  himself 
invested  with  proconsular  authority,  and  protected 
by  distance  from  the  supervision  of  his  government, 
if  nothing  wrong  or  culpable  has  been  done  by  the 
public  agents  of  the  United  States  in  that  remote 
province.  The  public  believes  and  the  eharges 
filed  against  me  by  Brigadier  General  Kearny— the 
subsidiary  publications  made  against  me  whilst  i 
was  not  in  this  country — my  arrest  on  the  frontier, 
and  the  premonitory  rumors  of  that  event— the  man- 
ner of  my  being  brought  home, — not  in  irons,  as 
some  newspapers  suppose,  but  in  chains  stronger 
than  iron,  and  with  circumstances  of  ostentatious 
arid  galling  degradation, — have  all  combined  to  pre- 
tent  me  as  the  great  malefactor,  and  the  sole  one. 

Heretofore  1 have  said  nothing,  and  could  have 
said  nothing,  in  my  own  defence.  1 was  ignorant  of 
all  that  was  going  on  against  me;  ignorant  of  the 
charges  sent  from  California;  ignorant  of  the  intend- 
ed arrest,  and  of  the  subsidiary  publications  to  pre- 
judice the  public  mind.  What  was  published  in  the 
Uniltd  States  in  my  favor,  by  my  friends,  was  done 
upon  their  own  view  of  things  here,  and  of  which  1 
knew  nothing.  It  was  only  on  my  arrival  at  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  Slates  that  I became  ac- 
quainted with  these  things,  which  concerned  me  so 
nearly 

Brought  home  by  General  Kearny,  and  marched 
jn  his  rear,  J did  not  know  of  his  design  to  arrest 
me  until  the  moment  ol  its  execution  at  Fort  Lea- 
venworth. He  then  informed  me  that,  among  the 
charges  which  he  had  preferred,  were  mutiny,  diso- 
bedience of  orders,  assumption  of  poweia,  &e.;  and 


referred  me  to  your  office  for  particulars.  Accor- 
dingly, I now  apply  for  them,  and  ask  for  a full,  and 
speedy  trial,  not  only  on  the  charges  filed  by  the 
said  general,  but  on  all  accusations  contained  in  the 
publications  against  me. 

The  private  calamity  whieh  has  this  evenin'  ob- 
tained for  me  permission  from  the  department  to 
visit  South  Carolina,  does  not  create  any  reason  lor 
postponement  or  delay  of  the  trial,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  necessary  preliminaries. 

Hoping,  then,  sir,  that  yau  will  obtain  an  I com- 
municate to  me  an  early  decision  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities on  these  requests. 

I remain  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  FREMONT, 
Lieut.  Col.  Mounted  rifles. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


New  York.  The  Annual  Agricultural  Fair,  for 
the  state  of  New  York,  was  held  this  year  at  Sara- 
toga, commencing  on  the  14th  and  closing  on  the 
17th  inst.  The  attendance  of  visitors  was  numerous 
and  respectable,  but  the  exhibition  is  spoken  of  as 
inferior  to  those  of  the  last  few  years;  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  locality  not  being  so  convenient  for  (he 
eonveyence  of  either  stock  or  manufactured  articles, 
to  and  from  the  fair,  as  at  places  where  fairs  have 
heretofore  been  held.  The  practice  has  been,  to 
hold  the  fairs  in  a different  county  every  year. 

Amongst  the  attendants  on  this  occasion  were  ex- 
Presidents  Fan  Bunn  and  Tyler,  and  visitors  from 
almost  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union. 

There  was  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  fact, 
that  the  annual  address  which  the  late  Governor 
Silas  Wright  had  prepared  before  his  death,  and  de- 
signed to  have  delivered  on  the  occasion,  vvaa  read 
by  U.  S.  Senator  Dix  on  the  1 5th,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  a very  able  production. 

An  appropriate  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  author  of  the  address,  tbe  first  day 
of  the  meeting. 

Massachusetts. — Historical  documents.  Among 
the  passengers  who  returned  in  the  Britannia,  is  Mr. 
Poore,  of  Boston,  who  has  been  in  Europe  engaged 
for  two  years  in  collecting  documents  illustrating 
the  early  history  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  al 
most  constantly  in  collision  with  the  French  colo- 
nies, whose  archives  are  preserved  al  Paris.  The 
French  ministry  have  afforded  him  every  facility, 
and  he  brings  home  ten  folio  volumes,  copied  by 
himself  in  a fair  hand,  and  containing  numerous 
map9,  fac  similes,  drawings  of  uniforms,  &c.,  with 
a large  collection  of  engraved  maps. 

Michigan.  The  “democratic"  si  ale  convention  as- 
sembled at  Jackson  on  the  8th  inst , Elisha  Ely, 
president,  and  nominated  E.  Ransom,  ol  Kalamazoo, 
for  governor,  and  W.  M.  Fenton,  of  Geneesee,  for 
for  lieut,  governor. 

The  convention  adopted  a number  of  resolutions, 
one  of  which  was  that  “appropriations  for  lake, 
harbor,  and  river  improvements,  are  as  much  within 
the  purview  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  tbe  ge- 
neral government,  as  those  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.” 

On  the  subject  of  free  trade,  they  “Resolved,  That  the 
progress  made  in  the  abolition  of  commercial  re- 
strictions in  England,  and  the  success  of  the  more 
just  and  equal  tariff  of  1846  in  our  own  country, 
afford  assurance  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
commercial  intercourse  between  nations  will  be  a9 
free  as  air.” 

On  a national  presidential  convention,  they  “Resolved, 
That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  demo- 
cracy of  Michigan  that  a national  convention  for 
tbe  selection  of  a candidate  for  the  presidency  is 
best  calculated  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  views 
of  different  sections  of  tbe  great  democratic  party 
of  the  Union;  and  that,  with  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  our  democratic  brethren  in  other  sections,  we  re- 
commend tbe  holding  of  such  a convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  May,  1848. 

The  whigs  of  Michigan  have  nominated  James 
M.  Edmunds,  of  Washtenaw,  as  th  whig  candidate 
for  governor,  and  H.  L.  Miller,  of  Saginaw,  for 
lieut.  governor. 

North  Carolina-  Gold— Constant  developments 
of  the  richness  of  the  mines  of  North  Carolina  are 
occurring.  We  learn  that  the  hon.  E.  Deberry  had 
at  Troy,  week  before  last,  near  6 lbs.  of  gold  in 
pieces,  five  of  whjofi  weighed  5 lbs.  8 oz.  18  dwt. 
The  largest  piece  weighed  1 lb.  ljoz.  This  was 
all  found  lately  near  Island  Creek,  in  Montgomery 
county,  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Duberry  and  Duncan 
McRae.  Last  year,  near  the  same  place,  the  same 
persons  found  several  large  pieces. 

[Greensboro''  Patriot. 


Florida. — Church  property  in  St.  Augustine — We 
observe  in  the  Jacksonville  (Fa.)  New9,  a petition 
purporting  to  he  from  the  Catholics  of  St.  Augua 
tine,  and  signed  by  B.  Madeore,  “Vicar  General  of 
Florida,”  addressed  to  the  president  and  congress 
and  asking  that  the  power  of  the  government  may 
be  exercised  to  restore  to  the  said  Catholics  their 
church  property,  of  which  Jt  is  alleged  they  have 
been  doprived,  without  compensation  by  the  U.  S. 
government.  The  vicar  general  claims  that  by  the 
treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  Stales  in  1819, 
all  the  then  existing  religious  privileges  of  the  Ca- 
tholics were  reserved;  and  that  previous  to  the  ces- 
sion of  Florida  to  the  United  States,  under  that 
treaty,  the  Catholics  held  by  good  titles  sundry  pro- 
perly,  the  parochial  church,  the  bishop’s  house,  the 
church  of  “Our  Lady  of  the  Milk,”  St.  Francis 
convent,  &.c. ; that  the  United  States  have  made  “an 
iniquitous  application”  of  1 h is  property— giving  the 
lot  of  the  bishop’s  house  to  an  Episcopalian  congre- 
gation, disposing  of  the  site  of  the  church  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Milk  to  a “Protestant  gentleman, ’’  and 
converting  the  convent  into  barracks; — so  lliat 
whereas  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  once 
looked  to  the  priest  for  relief,  he  is  now  reduced  to 
the  sad  emergency  of  calling  on  them  for  his  scanty 
support.  All  which  spoliation  the  said  vicar  gene- 
ral views  as  “a  lawless  attempt  on  thepaitof  the 
United  States  to  deprive  the  Catholics  of  St.  Augus- 
tine of  their  liberty  as  free  citizens.” 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT  BRITAIN- 

The  Queen  and  her  party  remained  in  Scotland  at 
our  last  dates.  On  the  voyage  thence,  at  Senner 
Cove,  off  Cornwall,  tha  royal  party  overhauled  a 
New  York  packet  ship.  The  Yankee  captain  fired 
a salute,  and  had  his  yards  manned,  in  honor  of  tha 
fair  sovereign  of  England.  Determined  not  to  be  out- 
done in  politeness,  ifie  Queen  immediately  ordered 
the  American  flag  to  be  run  up  on  board  of  her 
vessel;  and  it  is  said  3he  assisted  in  arranging  tha 
stars  and  Btripes  before  it  took  its  flight  for  the  mast 
head. 

European  politics,  hecomes  more  eomplex  and 
portentous.  The  ingredients  of  a storm  are  in  tba 
atmosphere.— Whether  they  are  to  be  dispersed,  or 
to  become  more  lowering,  is  as  uncertain  as  the  wea- 
ther  itself. 

The  great  contest  between  the  reign  of  “legitimate 
power”  and  of  “liberal  principles”  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing in  that  populous  quarter  of  the  globe.  Tha 
progress  of  the  latter  has  been  far  slower  than  its 
impatient  adherents  have  relished,  Jt  is  none  the 
le-s  sure  for  securing  a broad  and  firm  foundation— 
Reformations  are  not  effected  in  a day.  Casting  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  was  not  all  that  was  required  to 
secure  “republican  governments” in  South  America. 
The  name  was  assumed,  but  the  ingredients  were  not 
there.  France  “republicanized”  nearly  all  Europe 
half  a century  ago,  in  form,  The  substance  was 
wanting,  and  France  herself  submitted  to  a military 
despotism, 

A new  scene  opens — Rome  quitting  her  quiet  con* 
servaliveness,  rallies  Italy  in  behalf  of  popular  mea- 
sures. All  the  political  sympathies  of  the  European 
people  are  arraying  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
dispute. 

The  English  cabinet  it  was  believed  had  sent  or- 
ders to  the  Ionian  Js|es  to  fit  out  on  expedition  for 
Italy.  Two  regiments  were  to  be  immediately 
transported  to  Ancona,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  no- 
tified the  Austrian  government  of  it.  Louis  Philippe 
and  Guizot,  had  returned  to  Paris  in  consequence, 
and  a cabinet  meeting  was  called  to  take  place  the 
1st  September.  It  is  reported  that  Louis  Philippe 
had  remarked  that  “Jt  was  now  evident  Palmerston 
seeps  war.  He  is  an  evil  genius  that  would  set  all 
Europe  on  fire.”  The  English  papers  attribute  the 
neutrality  observed  by  Louis  Pbtlippe  in  the  dispute 
between  Austria  and  the  Pope,  to  an  understanding 
between  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  French  prince 

Austria  then  declined  to  interfere,  and  Louis  con- 
summated his  purpose  in  spile  of  the  protest  of  other 
powers. 

An  account  of  affairs  jn  Rome  and  Italy  will  be 
found  on  another  page  of  this  number. 

7 he  Crops. — The  Liverpool  Mail,  of  September 
4lb,  says  the  accounts  received  from  all  quarters  res- 
pecting the  slate  pf  th.e  crops  are  most  cheering,  and 
the  harvest  prospects  become  daily  brighter  still— 
In  England  and  Scotland  ihe  produce  is  likely  to  be 
unusually  abundant.  In  Ireland,  although,  in  a few 
localities  and  in  a modified  lorm,  the  potato  disease 
has  undoubtedly  ye-appeared,  yet  there  is  in  the 
whole  not  only  no  ground  for  gloomy  apprehensions 
such  as  those  by  which,  with  but  too  much  reason 
ne  were  agitated  at  this  time  last  year,  but  there  Ls 
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every  evidence  ofa  bountiful  supply  for  man  and 
beast,  that  supply,  moreover,  being — to  an  extent 
which,  although  still  far  below  what  is  desirable,  is 
yet  great  beyond  precedent — of  grain,  rather  than 

that  of  the  comparatively  precarious  root  which  has 
so  long  formed  almost  exclusively  the  sustenance  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people.  From  the  continent  of 
Europe  we  have  equally  gratifying  announcements 
of  fertility. 

Numerous  papers  and  letters  received,  corrobo- 
rate the  above  statement  and  places  the  fact  beyond 

doubt. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  N.  York  Couri- 
er under  date  of  3d  September  says: — "Every  one 
seems  to  be  in  exstacies  with  the  harvest,  and  each 
as  he  comes  to  town  thinks  that  he  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  bounties  of  nature.  The  general  belief 
is,  that  we  shall  have  more  than  an  average  crop, 
and  this  too  in  spite  of  the  potato  blight,  which  has 
again  made  its  appearance  in  some  districts  in  Ire- 
land.” The  writer  thinks  nevertheless  that  there 
will  be  a demand  for  Indian  corn  and  other  cheap 
food. 

Colonial  Policy  in  England. — Commenting  upon 
Earl  Grey’s  letter,  which  assumed  that  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  England  to  cut  oflf  at  once,  all  her 
colonies,  the  Times  of  the  1st  says: — "These  are  the 
views  of  the  prophets  of  the  new  civilizations.  Im- 
perial Rome  went  forth  to  conquer  with  her  eagle 
and  her  sword;  Christian  Europe  with  spear  and 
cross;  Mahomet  with  koran  and  cimeler;  and  these 
gentlemen  with  a ledger  and  a day-book.  They  are, 
however,  we  take  it,  a long  way  in  advance  of  their 
age.”  The  Times  is  for  holding  on  to  colonial  au- 
thority. 

The  London  Times  calls  upon  France  for  prompt 
action  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy.  It  charges 
upon  Louis  Philippe  the  design  of  making  prospec- 
tive provision  for  a fourth  son,  in  Italy,  and  with  a 
■willingness,  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  to  abandon 
to  an  overbearing  foe  an  insulted  pontiff  and  an  out- 
raged people,  and  insists  that  in  this  he  is  acting 
in  direct  hostility  to  the  wishes  of  his  own  people, 
as  well  as  to  the  demands  of  justice  and  of  right. 

The  Times  of  the  4th,  contains  an  article  over  the 
well  known  signature  of“A  Slates’  Man,”  addressed 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  in  relation  to  his  famous  “warn- 
ing’’ to  delinquent  debtors,  just  before  parliament 
waa  prorogued.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  article. 

"Menace,  my  lord,  is  unworthy  the  mouth  of  an 
Englishman,  or  the  ears  of  his  countrymen:  and  still 
less  is  it  an  argument  fit  to  address  to  the  transat- 
lantic descendants  of  Englishmen.  What!  England 
make  war  on  America  because  a few  poverty-strick 
en  states  cannot  for  the  moment  pay  the  interest  on 
their  bonds?  1 would  not  be  guilty  of  disrespect  to- 
wards you,  but  surely  it  was  not  in  earnest  that  you 
gave  countenance,  to  such  an  impossible  extrava- 
gance. Or,  if  it  was,  let  me  entreat  you  to  forbear  in 
future  from  such  untoward  earnestness,  unless  you 
are  perfectly  disregardful  of  the  rights  both  of  foreign 
and  domestic  state  creditors;  for,  though  "Paul  may 
plant  and  Apollos  water,”  God  alone  (not  to  speak 
it  profanely)  can  give  an  increased  value  to  depre 
ciated  stocks  in  this  country,  if  they  who  are  respon- 
sible for  their  payment  are  to  be  dragooned  into 
doing  what  is  right  by  English  dictation  and  denun- 
ciation.” 


State  of  parties  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. — 
The  London  Ti  i es  quotes,  from  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
the  following  analysis: 


Liberal. 

Peel. 

Protectionist. 

English  counties. 

38 

13 

92 

Welch  counties, 

3 

2 

10 

Scotch  counties, 
Orkneys  (result  not 
known,  but  both 
candidates  being 

9 

13 

7 

liberals) 

1 

0 

0 

Irish  counties, 

35 

13 

16 

— 

— 

— 

86 

41 

125 

English  boroughs  and 

189 

“ 

Universities, 

67 

67 

Welch  boroughs, 

12 

2 

0 

Scotch  boroughs, 
Irish  boroughs  and 

21 

2 

0 

Universities, 

28 

5 

9 

— - — 

— 

— 

250 

76 

76 

86 

41 

125 

— 

■ 

— — - 

336 

117 

201 

These  figures  show  a return  of  654  members  of 

the  three  political  parties.  If  to  this  number  three 
members  of  doubtful  politics  be  added,  and  two  be 
allowed  for  disfranchised  Sudbury,  and  one  deduct- 
d for  the  double  return  in  Montgomery  borough, 


we  have  the  full  house  of  commons — namely  658 

members. 

Escludinc  those  of  doubtful  politics,  the  relative 

position  oi  the  three  parties  in  the  new  house  will 


be  as  follows: — 

Liberals  returned,  336 

Peebles  do.  117 

Protectionists  do.  201 

Liberal  majority  over  Protectionists,  135 

Liberal  majority  over  Protectionists  and 
Peelites,  18 

Liberal  and  Peelite  majority  over  Protec- 
tionists, 252 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL’S  ELECTIONEERING  SPEECH. 

To  the  electors  of  Tamworth: — Gentlemen — If  you 
send  me  back  to  the  house  of  commons  I cannot  pro- 
mise you,  as  heretofore,  to  give  effect  to  my  opinions 
by  the  influence  of  a large  party,  willing  to  accept 
my  opinions.  1 have  now  been  nearly  forty  years  in 
public  life;  sixty  summers  have  passed  over  my  head. 
I freely  admit  to  you,  that  even  if  I were  desirous  of 
doing  so,  I should  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  bear 
that  strain  on  the  intellectual  faculties  which  I did 
before  for  five  years,  while  1 was  at  the  head  of  the 
the  government,  and  also  the  leader  of  the  house  of 
commons.  [Hear,  and  cheers,]  I am  not,  therefore, 
aiming  at  any  political  object  whatsoever.  [Hear, 
hear  ] I shall  go  back,  not  altogether  without  pow- 
er. [Hear,  hear,  and  cheers  ] f will  support  those 
principles  of  free  trade,  which  1 believe  to  be  founded 
in  justice.  1 ask  you,  what  are  the  principles  on 
which,  you,  in  this  neighborhood,  conduct  your  com- 
mercial relations  with  Birmingham?  I see  around 
you  many  market  gardeners;  and  this  1 know,  you 
are  so  blessed  with  a fruitful  soil  and  a happy  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  that  you  cultivate  some  300  or  400 
acres,  the  produce  of  which,  in  garden  stuffs,  is  sent 
to  Birmingham.  Suppose  the  market  gardeners  of 
Birmingham  said,  this  was  a very  hard  thing  on 
them.  [A  laugh.]  Suppose  they  said,  “Let  us  have 
restrictions  upon  Tamworth  vegetables.”  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

They  might  make  out  a very  strong  case.  Just 
see  what  it  would  be.  They  would  say,  "these  Tam- 
worth gardeners  don’t  contribute  at  ail  to  the  Bir- 
mingham poor  rate.  Their  soil  is  more  fertile,  they 
grow  their  vegetables  at  less  cost,  having  greater 
skill;  here  they  come  with  their  produce  to  the  Bir- 
mingham market;  they  undersell  all  the  market  gar- 
deners in  Birmingham,  and  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  have  heavier  rates  to  pay;  let  us  have  a scale  of 
duties  on  the  onions,  cabbages  and  peas,  brought 
from  Tamworth.”  (Much  laughter.)  And  why  not? 
Suppose  a poor  market  gardener,  at  Birmingham, 
came  and  said  this:  "1  hold  four  acres  of  ground;  my 
father  subsisted  on  it  before.  1 pay  a very  he,avy 
rent  for  it.  1 cannot  raise  my  vegetables  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  poor  rates,  lighting  rates,  and  heavy 
tolls.  1 will  prove  to  you,  that  the  Tamworth  gar- 
dener can  raise  his  potatoes  and  cabbages  at  a much 
lower  cost  than  I can.  I am  very  reasonable;  1 only 
ask  protection  to  the  amount  of  the  difference;  let  us 
have  fid  a peck  on  peas.”  (Much  laughter.)  Do 
you  think  that  very  absurd?  That  is  just  what  Was 
said  wilh  respect  to  the  United  States.  (Cheer8 — 
This  Birmingham  man  goes  further;  he  wij|)  per 
hap9,  address  the  municipal  council,  and,  suppose 
the  Mayor  had  the  power  to  apply  rates  at  the  toll- 
gates,  he  would  say  to  him,  "I  only  ask  for  ‘protec- 
tion to  native  industry,’ in  Birmingham.  (A  laugh.) 

, I will  prove  to  you,  that  these  Tamworth  gardeners 
"that  come  here  and  undersell  us,  don’t  take  Birming- 
ham goods  in  return;  they  don’t  deal  with  the  Birm- 
ingham butchers;  they  have  the  audacity  to  sell  their 
goods  in  the  Birmingham  market, and  they  deal  with 
the  Tamworth  butchers.  Is  that  reciprocity?  (A 
laugh.)  Is  that  fair?  They  don’t  even  buy  the  scis- 
sors and  knives  with  which  they  prune  and  cut  their 
vegetables,  at  Birmingham  they  say  they  can  get 
them  cheaper  and  better  at  Sheffield.  But  what  is 
that  to  us?  You  take  our  money,  and  go  and  expend 
it  in  other  places.  What  will  be  the  result?  The 
currency  of  Birmingham  will  be  distributed.  (Much 
laughter.)  You  may  demand  payment  in  ready 
money;  we  pay  you  in  silver  and  gold.  You  abso- 
lutely take  it  out  of  the  town  and  spend  it.  You 
will  exhaust  Birmingham  of  the  whole  of  the  coin. 
You  take  in  solid  coin,  week  after  week,  .£50;  you 
spend  nothing  among  us;  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  we  shall  be  drained  of  all  our  coin.”  (Laugh- 
ter.) You  think  that  very  absurd.  But  is  there  one 
part  of  the  argument  that  does  not  apply  to  our  deal- 
ings with  the  United  States?  -There  are  the  United 
States,  the  market-garden  of  this  country.  They 
have  a more  fertile  soil,  and  they  want  manufactures, 
but  some  of  us  say  to  them:  “We  cannot  deal  wilh 
the  United  States;  they  produce  at  less  cost  than  we 
do;  they  have  no  such  heavy  rates;  they  won’t  lake 
our  manufacture*  m return;  they  will  hare  nothing 


but  gold.”  Depend  upon  it,  though  it  may  startle 
you  at  first,  there  is  not  one  argument  the  Tamworth 
gardener  can  adduce  in  favor  of  free  trade  with  Bir 

mingham,  which  does  not  apply  to  our  interests  with 
the  United  States — (cheers) — and  when  you  laughed 
at  the  proposal  of  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of 
Tamworth  and  Birmingham,  you  might  just  as  well 
laugh  at  the  impolicy  of  placing  restrictions  upon 
that  of  France  and  England. 

It  is  just  the  same — It  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  bless  France  with  a better  climate  than  this  coun- 
try. She  produce*  the  olive  and  the  grape:  we  pro- 
duce hardwares,  cutlery,  and  the  cotton  manufacture. 
Is  it  not  the  height  of  absurdity  that  these  two  coun- 
tries are  preventing  their  inhabitants  from  dealing 
with  each  other?  that  we  won’t  take  the  produce  of 
the  south  of  France  and  they  won’t  take  the  produce 
of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham!  Would  it  not  be  a 
wiser  policy — would  it  not  be  more  in  conformity 
with  the  beneficence  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  that  we 
should  interchange  our  respective  products,  and  find 
a new  motive  for  maintaining  peace  by  reciprocal 
interests.  (Loud  cheers.)  My  belief  is,  that  those 
principles  which  govern  the  intercourse  ofTam  worth 
and  Birmingham — principles  which  you  think  so 
wise,  that  you  laugh  at  any  departure  from  them — 
my  belief  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  self  interests  of 
the  powerful,  these  principles  will  ultimately  prevail 
— (cheers) — that  foreign  countries  will  relax  their 
restrictions;  that,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  iron 
masters  in  one  chamber,  and  the  power  of  cotton 
manufacturers  in  the  other,  the  light  will  break  in, 
and  the  vast  mass  of  the  community  will  feel,  that 
protection  is  nothing  but  a tax  upon  industry.  (Loud 
and  continued  cheering.)  Gentlemen,  I shall  try  to 
give  effect  to  those  principles.  (Cheers.)  1 shall  try, 
under,  possibly,  many  discouragements,  to  abate  re- 
strictions upon  commerce,  to  take  from  other  coun- 
tries, even  if  other  countries  are  foolish  enough  not 
to  take  from  us.  (Cheers.) 

FRANCE. 

The  Duchess  of  Praslin. — On  the  night  of  the  13th 
August,  the  Duchess  of  Praslin  was  cruelly  murdered 
ia  her  own  bedroom.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine 
children,  and  the  duke,  her  husband,  was  charged 
with  the  awful  dead.  He  was  a peer,  and  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  ancient  families,  and  was  a very 
wealthy  man.  The  chamber  of  peers  was  convoked 
on  this  occasion,  but  the  duke  committed  suicide  on 
the  25. h,  by  taking  a large  dose  of  arsenic. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  ol  Praslin  held  a high  po- 
sition in  social  life,  though  he  was  in  no  way  distin- 
guished in  the  public  affairs  of  the  country.  He  en- 
tered the  chamber  of  his  sleeping  wife  in  the  dead 
hour  of  the  night,  and  under  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar cruelty,  put  her  to  death.  Some  of  the  English 
papers  contend  that  the  French  government  connived 
at  the  suicide  of  the  duke.  The  event  has  created 
a very  great  sensation  in  the  whole  country,  and 
has  called  the  whole  press  in  the  field  of  lawful  de- 
bate. f ••  • 

In  Paris,  ihe  eldest  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Praslin, 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  has  committed  suicide, 
he  being  overwhelmed  with  the  disgrace  fallen  upon 
his  family. 

M.  Alfred  Montesquieu,  son-in-iaw  of  Gen.  Pey- 
ron,  one  of  the  first  families  in  France,  has  stabbed 
himself  in  consequence  of  either  gambling  losses,  or 
for  having  committed  forgery. 

And  lastly,  the  Prince  Deckmuhl,  son  of  Marshal 
Davoust,  who  has  been  deemed  for  some  time  insane, 
has  slabbed  his  mistress,  a woman  whom  he  brought 
from  India.  Being  a peer  of  France,  he  has  not  been 
arrested,  but  he  is  said  to  be  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment by  his  friends. 

The  vintage  is  so  abundant  in  the  wine  growing 
districts  of  France,  that  much  of  the  wine  cannot  be 
preserved,  as  it  is  impossible  to  procure  a sufficient 
number  of  casks  to  contain  it. 

The  novelists  Frederick  Soule,  Balzac  and  Alphed 
de  Musset,  have  been  nominated  knights  of  the  legion 
of  honor;  and  Alphed  de  V'igny,  a member  of  the 
French  academy,  in  the  place  ol  M.  Sauinet  and  M. 
Etienne,  deceased. 

M.  Klein,  who  was  sent  to  Bogota  to  treat  with 
the  government  of  New  Granada  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  has 
returned  to  France.  It  is  stated  that  he  has  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  his  mission,  having  obtained 
most  advantageous  conditions  for  the  company  he 
represented,  and  that  the  work  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced. 

Sergent,  the  terrorist. — The  Courrier  de  Marseilles, 
published  the  following  letter,  dated  Nice,  the  26th 
ult:  "We  have  just  assisted  at  the  obsequies  of  one 
of  the  last  members  of  the  French  National  conven- 
tion. M.  Sergent- Marceau  died  yesterday,  in  the 
98th  year  of  bis  age.  He  departed  this  life  without 
pain,  and  preserved  until  the  last  moment  the  full  use 
of  ali  hi*  faculties.  He  called  for  and  received  U»o 
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last  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  dictated 
himself  a voluminous  will,  in  which  he  disposed  of 
his  furniture  (of  small  value)  and  the  few  works  of 
art  that  constituted  his  whole  wealth.  His  heir  is  a 
Frenchman,  whom  he  adopted,  and  who  is  now  a 
naturalized  Austrian.  His  body  was  deposited  in  the 
same  tomb  with  the  remains  of  his  wife,  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Gen.  Marceau,  and  for  whose  memory 
he  exhibited  to  the  last  moment,  the  most  affection- 
ate devotion.  In  the  same  tomb  is  enclosed  an  urn, 
containing  the  ashes  of  General  Marceau,  so  that  the 
fervent  wish  of  those  three  friends  to  be  united  after 
death  has  been  fulfilled.  At  the  moment  when  a 
number  of  Frenchmen  residing  at  Nice  were  about 
to  quit  the  cemetery,  M.  Carnot,  one  of  the  deputies 
for  Paris,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  general  of  that 
name,  pronounced  a few  affecting  words  respecting 
his  private  life,  and  afterwards  referred  to  various 
circumstances  of  his  political  career.  M.  Sergent 
had  figured  actively  among  the  party  of  “the  moun- 
tain.” He  commanded  the  armed  citizens  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  at  the 
massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards,  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust. He  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  “with- 
out appeal  to  the  people  or  delay  in  the  execution.” 
He  never  repented  that  vote,  and  he  was  often 
heard  to  repeat  that  if  it  were  to  be  done  over  again, 
he  should  not  hesitate.  He  was  secretary  to'  Robes- 
pierre. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Hopes  are  entertained  that  a conflict  between  the 
armed  factions  will  be  averted. 

HOLLAND. 

Drainage  of  Haarlem  Lake — The  drainage  of  Haar- 
lem lake,  in  Holland,  progresses  satisfactorily,  other 
engines,  with  improvements,  are  now  constructing  at 
Cornwall  to  hasten  the  completion  of  that  great 
work.  When  finished,  it  is  understood,  the  sewerage 
of  all  the  cities  and  great  towns  bordering  on  the 
lake  will,  by  ihe  same  engines,  be  conveyed  to  and 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  the  lake  to  irrigate  it; 
so  that,  in  all  human  probability,  fifty-six  thousand 
acres,  now  covered  with  water,  and  the  waste  land 
adjoining,  will,  within  the  next  seven  years,  be  fur- 
nishing corn  and  cattle  to  the  Dutch  and  London 
markets — the  result  of  science,  combined  with  prac- 
tice. We  learn,  also,  that  the  same  parties  who  are 
engaged  in  this  magnificent  undertaking  are  in  com- 
munication with  the  Egyptian  government  on  the 
subject  of  employing  similar  engines  to  irrigate 
districts  above  the  ordinary  rise  of  the  Nile,  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  cotton,  flax,  &c. — London 
paper. 

Berlin. — The  result  ol  the  census  made  at  the  end 
of  1846  of  the  Prussian  population  has  recently  been 
published  and  is  as  follows: — Prussia,  the  superfices 
of  which  is  5,080  square  miles  counts  16,181,195  in 
habitants,  that  is  to  say  641,864  more  than  there  was 
at  the  close  of  1843.  Of  the  whole  population, 
11,682,228  individuals  inhabit  the  flat  country,  and 
4,508,967  the  cities,  the  number  of  which  is  980. — 
The  following  is  the  population  of  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Prussia: — Berlin,  408,502;  Breslau, 
112,941;  Cologne,  including  Deutz,  95,202;  Konigs- 
berg,  75,234;  D.mizic,  66  827;  Magdeburgb,  55  816; 
Aix  La  Chapelle,  48,557,  Stettin,  45,807;  Posen, 
43,058;  Potsdam,  39,551;  Eberfield,  38,249;  and 
Bremen,  34,932; — forming  a total  of  1,639,929  indi- 
viduals. The  number  of  inhabitants  of  Berlin  in- 
creases about  17,000  a year,  of  which  only  3 to  4000 
arises  from  the  excess  of  bnths  over  deaths;  the  rest 
is  made  up  of  persons  who  come  from  other  places 
to  establish  themselves  in  this  capital. 

YUCATAN. 

Indian  Rebellion  — Sisal  dates  to  the  25th  August, 
confirm  the  reports  that  the  Indians  had  massacred 
the  whole  white  population  of  several  villages.  The 
main  road  from  Sisal  to  Merida  was  guarded  with 
heavy  caunon  to  prevent  an  attack  upon  the  whiles 
at  Sisal. 

CUBA. 

The  N.  Orleans  National  of  the  12th  gives  the  fol- 
low ing  extract  from  a letter  of  “a  gentleman  residing 
in  Havana,  whose  position  there  makes  what  lie 
writes  worthy  of  consideration: 

“With  respect  to  tbe  article  about  the  sale  of  this 
Island,  1 do  not  believe  the  statement,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  here  that  the  Island  will,  in  a short 
time,  be  a part  of  the  Union,  and  1 am  of  that  belief 
also.  When  I have  time  I will  write  you  an  article 
on  the  subject.” 

Health. — The  people  of  Cuba  have  enjoyed  a sin 
gular  exemption  ibis  year  from  yellow  fever.  There 
have  been  but  156  cases  throughout  the  island,  and 
the  proportion  of  deaths  in  that  number  is  only  a 
little  over  10  per  cent.  Out  of  seventy-four  cases  in 
the  city  of  Havana,  there  was  not  one  that  terminat- 
ed fatally. 

The  Sugar  Crop. — A letter  from  Havana,  dated 
Sept.  4,  stales  that  the  prospect  is  favorable  for  a , 


large  crop  of  sugar  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. — 
On  the  south  side  they  were,  at  the  date  of  the  letter, 
suffering  from  a long  drought. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

When  the  daily  journals  which  are  now  filled 
with  interesting  details  of  the  progress  of  the  war, 
shall  have  taken  the  usual  course  of  such  passing 

?ublications,  and  few  or  none  of  them  are  to  be 
ound,  it  has  been  our  purpose  that  the  pages  of  the 
National  Register  shall  preserve  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  of  those  details  in  such  a form  as  to 
render  them  accessible  to  its  readers  as  well  as  fu- 
ture historians.  We  remarked  at  the  commencement 
of  this  war,  that  all  its  incidents  and  the  transactions 
of  those  who  were  embarked  in  it,  would  be  more 
thoroughly  known  by  mankind,  than  those  of  any  war 
that  has  ever  taken  place: — because  the  persons  who 
were  actors  as  well  as  those  who  observed,  were  far 
better  qualified  to  furnish  correct  accounts  of  what 
transpired  on  one  hand,  and  the  faculties  for  diffus- 
ing their  statements  never  have  been  equalled. — 
Heretofore  the  world  learned  of  such  events  mainly 
through  the  (partial)  statements  of  the  comman- 
ders. 

In  our  last  we  furnished,  along  with  others,  the 
graphic  letters  of  Mr.  Kendall,  the  talented  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  giving  his 
first  version  of  the  affairs  which  transpired  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  this  number  we 
furnish  the  statements  of  other  officers  engaged  in 
those  brilliant  transactions,  and  amongst  them,  those 
of  “Mustang,”  the  no  less  talented  correspondent  of 
the  New  Orleans  Della.  It  is  from  the  accounts  of 
such  writers  that  a vast  deal  is  ascertained,  and  of- 
ten a truer  picture  is  given,  of  events,  than  could 
ever  be  known  from  the  mere  perusal  of  official 
statements,  which  come  however,  very  properly,  to 
correct  the  errors  into  which  such  writers  are  liable 
to  fall,  from  writing  under  hasty  impulses  and  with 
but  partial  view  of  the  ground. 

The  list  of  our  killed  and  wounded  is  given  by 
“Mustang,”  and  is  inserted  in  the  Delta,  the  Wash- 
ington Union,  and  the  National  Intelligencer.  After 
some  hesitation  between  a desire  to  gratify  the  im- 
patience of  our  readers  to  see  the  melancholy  re- 
cord, and  the  uncertainty  whether  the  list  would 
correspond  with  the  more  deliberately  prepared 
official  list,  which  will  be  included  in  the  report  of 
the  commander,  we  have  finally  concluded  to  defer 
the  publication  of  the  list  for  the  arrival  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  ours  is  intended  to  be  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity, for  future  reference. 

The  "Union”  stales  that  no  idea  of  a relaxation 
of  measures  to  reinforce  our  army  in  Mexico  is  en- 
tertained by  government;  on  the  contrary,  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  reinforce  Gen.  Scott  with 
such  bodies  ol  men  as  will  “be  able  to  control  the 
Mexicans,  to  coerce  a peace,  or,  if  a treaty  be  al- 
ready made,  to  secure  its  execution.” 

The  week  has  passed  without  government  having  re- 
ceived any  despatches  from  Gen.  Scott’s  army.  They 
have  no  letters  from  our  commanders  since  the  battle. 
The  Union  says,  that  a steamer  was  kept  in  readiness 
at  Vera  Cruz  to  receive  the  general’s  official  and  bring 
them  on  to  government.  It  is  to  the  British  couriers  we 
are  indebted  for  most  of  the  information  lately  received 
from  our  army.  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  ihe 
8th  says:  “We  learn  that  an  English  courier  arrived 
here  on  the  Col.  Stanton,  who  had  been  despatched  by 
the  house  of  Manning  & Macintosh  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  by  way  of  i ampioo.  He  is  on  his  way  to 
England  by  the  first  steamer,  and  left  here  by  the  mail 
boat  on  Monday.  He  was  in  the  city  but  a few  mo- 
ments. It  is  conjectured  by  those  with  whom  he  trans- 
acted business  here,  that  he  was  despatched  to  England 
with  a view  to  some  operation  in  Mexican  bonds.  He 
left  here  in  hopes  to  hit  the  Boston  steamer  of  the  16th 
inst.” 

This  courier  will  probably  be  in  London  by  the  time 
our  government  leceive  their  official  .despatches  from 
Geri.  Scott. 

One  reason  for  this  delay,  is  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  communicating  between  Gen.  Scott’s  headquarters 
and  Vera  Cruz.  A letter  from  Vera  Cruz  written  a few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  states  that  the  go- 
vernor of  that  place  would  not  allow  any  body  of  men 
lees  than  1,500  to  start  from  thence  to  General  Scott’s 
headquarters.  This  precaution  was  induced  by  ihe 
repeated  embarrassments  experienced  already.  Gen. 
Cadwallader  had  to  fight  all  his  way  up  to  Puebla. — 
Gen.  Pierce  had  to  fall  back  for  reinforcements,  and 
had  with  him  2,500  men.  Major  Lally  had  to  send 
hack  for  reinforcements,  and  barely  escaped  with  his 
forces.  Capt.  Wells,  tile  last  that  started,  was  compelled 
to  return,  with  the  loss  of  his  train  and  a number  of  his 
men.  The  distance  to  be  traversed  to  connect  this  depot 
with  headquarters  is  now  greater  and  the  danger  undi- 
minished. We  see  no  intimation  of  when  another  di- 
vision will  be  ready  to  advance  from  Vera  Cruz  to  re- 
inforce Gen.  Scott.  A considerable  body  of  men  must 


have  con  centra  tad  there  by  the  1st  September,  but 
whether  a suffici  mt  force  will  be  collected  to  adventure 
on  the  route  before  the  arrival  of  the  two  brigades  from 
the  Kto  Grande,  is  questionable. 

The  Washington  Union  speaks  of  the  six  additional 
regiments  which  have  been  called  for,  and  which  are 
now  organizing  with  all  practicable  despatch,  and  part 
of  them  en  route  to  embark  to  reinforce  Gen.  Scott.  It 
is  fervently  hoped  that  Gen.  Scott  may  not  have  to 
await  till  they  arrive,  to  commence  further  active  ope- 
rations, should  a treaty  not  be  concluded. 

Gen.  Pierce  writes,  after  the  late  battles,  to  his  friends: 
Uur  loss  hns  been  heavy.— with  our  small  army  we 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  many  victories  at  such  a 
price.’’ 

Rumors  respecting  a treaty  op  peace.  ' The 
Spanish  paper  La  Palria,  published  at  New  Orleans, 
in  an  extra,  gives  a letter  from  their  correspondent 
at  Tampico,  dated  the  6th  September,  which  we 
had  so  little  faith  in  as  to  conclude  not  to  insert — 
but  a9  our  compositors  call  for  “more  copy”  we  give 
it,  “for  what  it  is  worth,”  as  the  Picayune  has  done, 
adding  “It  is  no  later  from  the  city  of  Mexico  than 
has  been  received  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz.  Nobody, 
we  lake  it,  believes  the  United  States  are  going  to 
restore  California. 

There  may  be  some  diplomatic  arrangement  by 
which  we  may  exchange  the  title  by  conquest  which 
we  now  have  for  one  by  purchase — we  suppose  the 
three  millions  are  intended  for  some  such  purpose.-— 
But  the  United  States  will  never  give  up  California, 
and  this  part  of  the  letter  must  be  all  fudge.  The 
statement  about  the  canal  and  Matamoros  is  simply 
unintelligible. 

But  this  letter,  which  we  give  solely  to  gratify  the 
gaping  curiosity  of  the  town  for  every  word  of  news 
from  Mexico,  is  important  in  one  view  of  it.  It  con- 
firms the  fact  that  Mexicans  generally  do  sincerely 
believe  that  an  immediate  peace  is  to  grow  out  of 
the  late  victories  and  the  negotiations  founded  upon 
them.” 

The  letterwriters  with  our  army  show  themselves 
by  no  means  as  sanguine  of  this  as  do  the  Mexicans. 
But  the  letter  of  the  La  Patria— Here  it  is — 

Tampico,  Sept.  5th,  1847. 

My  friends— l hare  just  received  a letter  from 
Mexico,  which  arrived  here  by  special  express,  via 
Huejutla,  and  1 take  advantage  of  the  departure,  al- 
most at  this  very  moment,  of  a vessel  bound  to  your 
port,  to  transmit  you  a copy  of  it.  It  is  to  this  ef- 
fect: 

Mexico,  August  29th,  1847 — Esteemed  friend;  I have 
already  informed  you  that  Gen.  Scott  proposed  a suspen- 
sion ofarms  on  the  21st,  and  that  it  was  followed  by  an 
armistice  agreed  to  on  the  22d  inst.  A negotiation  was 
forthwith  opened  with  Mr.  Trist,  and  I have  just  been 
assured  that  up  to  yesterday  it  had  progressed  very  sat- 
isfactorily. Very  shortly,  a treaty  of  peace,  it  is  expec- 
ted, will  be  concluded.  The  principal  articles  are  the 
following: 

"The  United  Slates  shall  restore  to  Mexico  th»  Calif  or- 
nias,  together  wuh  all  the  ports,  cities  and  towns  whieh 
the  American  forces  occupy  in  our  territory. 

“The  United  States  shall  for  ever  retain  the  State  of 
Texas  whose  limits  shall  extend  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  comprising  Matamoros,  by  means 
of  a canal  which  shall  be  cut,  for  that  pupose.  J 
In  respect  to  this  latter  point,  it  appears  that  nothing 
definitive  has  been  agreed  on.  ° 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  assemble  congress 
consequetly,  a junta  of  "notables’’  will  be  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  revising  the  treaty.  There  are 
other  articles,  but  as  they  are  of  secondary  importance 
they  are  not  given.  ’ 

General  Valencia  marched  to  Toluca  where  he  public 
ly  declared  that  he  would  not  recognize  Santa  Anna  as 
president  ol  the  republic,  nor  as  commander  in  chief-— 
and  he  proposed  to  assemble  troops  for  the  purpose  of  at 
tacking  the  capital.  Subsequently,  however,  i:  anDears 
he  surrendered  himself  to  the  government,  by  whom  h« 
had  been  sent  prisoner  to  Guadalupe,  where  he  ;«  t! 
brought  before  a court  martial.  13  10  be 

Gen.  Alvarez  is  announced  as  intending  to  reassemble 
his  troops  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  American.  i-T 
the  first  favorable  opportunity.  ans’  0n 

General  Paredes,  it  is  stated,  is  marciifim  on  the 
ital,  with  a respectable  force,  which  he  hassucceedeJ  P„” 
bringing  together,  with  a view  to  assist  his  countrymen 
1 his  he  persists  in  doing  notwithstanding  tbe  orWer  I 
has  been  transmitted  to  him  from  Santa  Anna  tn  -f 
the  country— to  return  again  to  the  place  of  his  exile  qUlt 
General  Salas.  I have  just  seen  - e‘ 


from  General  Salas,  dated  Coyyacan,  where  he  10  j 

a prisoner.  In  this,  he  declares  that  it  was  bv  rh«,ned 
skilfulness  of  Valencia,  and  the  cowardice  of 
that  the  battle  of  Contreras  was  lost.  orreton 


'ejon 


'Iorrejon,  instead  ofobeylng  the  orders  of  Salas  which 
directed  him  to  charge  the  Americans  with  his  c'ava|rv 
pusillantmously  fled,  and  in  this  manner  brought  ,»£ 
and  destruction  on  our  infantry.  SyIn 

This  is  positvely  the  latest  news  from  the  canj,al  h,„ 
I expect  at  every  moment  the  receipt  of  more,  of  slm 
greater  interest,  which  will  enter  morointo  details.  1 


J.*** 
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Extract  of  a letter  received  at  Washing  ton. 
(“Tacubaya,  in  full  view  of  the  city  of  Mexico,) 

August  24,  1847. 

“The  army  left  Puebla  on  the  8th  of  this  month, 
and  after  a few  days’  march,  reached  Ayotla,  imme 
dialely  on  the  margin  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Be- 
tween this  place  and  the  city,  about  4 miles  distant, 
we  knew  there  was  a strongly  fortified  position, 
called  St.  Pinon;  it  is  a small  isolated  mountain, 
surrounded  by  water,  on  one  side  of  the  principal 
causeway*  leading  to  the  city.  After  spending  a dav 
or  two  in  reconnoitring  this  place,  and  which  would 
have  caused  a great  loss  of  life  to  have  taken,  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  a practical  road  south  of 
Lake  Chaleo.  The  general  determined  to  take  this 
route,  and  put  the  army  in  motion,  leaving  ourdivis- 
ion  to  watch  the  enemy  in  our  rear.  The  march  was 
a dreadful  one,  being  the  rainy  season.  The  road 
was  in  many  places,  where  it  passes  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  or  nar- 
row causeway,  nearly  covered  with  water,  and  ex- 
cessively muddy;  at  others  it  was  over  rocky  spaces 
of  the  mountains,  and  in  places  entirely  obstructed 
by  huge  rocks  rolled  down  by  the  enemy;  but  noth- 
ing seemed  to  damp  the  ardor  of  the  army — all  ob- 
stacles vanished  before  them.  In  two  or  three  days 
when  the  whole  army  was  in  motion,  they  could  be 
seen  from  the  front  stretched  out  ovei  a distance  of 
'seven  or  eight  miles.  On  the  18ih  the  general  reach- 
ed a small  town  called  San  Augustin,  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  the  city,  the  leading  division  having 
arrived  there  the  day  before.  General  Worth  had 
placed  his  pickets  in  advance  for  the  arrival  of  the 
general;  he  ordered  the  whole  division  to  advance 
and  take  possession  of  a hacienda  within  striking 
distance  of  a strongly  forlihed  place  called  San 
Antonio  and  also  that  reconnoitring  parties  should 
be  pressed  forward  still  in  advance;  the  party  was 
supported  by  a squadron  of  cavalry  and  a battalion 
of  infantry.  In  passing  to  the  front,  I found  that  a 
troop  which  had  been  placed  as  a picket  had  gone 
forward;  and  as  I came  up  with  it,  it  made  a turn 
in  the  road  which  opened  upon  them.  The  first  fire 
killed  Capt.  Thornton,  mangling  the  body  in  the  most 
horrid  manner.  The  ball,  a 16 pounder,  afterwards 
struck  the  road,  and  literally  covered  me  with  mud 
and  fragments  of  stone,  one  of  which  made  a slight 
bruise  on  my  right  thigh.  A guide  was  knocked 
down  from  his  horse  within  five  feet  of  me,  with  a 
shocking  wound  in  the  head  by  a piece  of  stone.  It 
is  thought  he  will  recover,  but  with  the  loss  of  an 
eye.  The  reconnoissance  was  continued  right  and 
left  with  some  hopes  of  storming  the  battery  that 
afternoon;  but  night  and  the  rain  came  on,  and  it 
was  given  up.  Very  early  Ihp  next  morning,  1 dis- 
covered from  the  top  of  (he  house  in  which  we  were 
quartered  in  San  Augustin,  a large  body  of  the  ene 
my,  some  12,000  or  i5,Q00  on  our  left,  about  three 
miles  distant.  The  general  had  ordered  reconnois- 
sances  in  that  direction  towards  San  Angel,  where  I 
reported  to  him.  lie  immediately  ordered  two  di- 
vision* forward  under  Pillow  and  Twiggs,  and  fol- 
lowed soon  after  himself.  The  enemy  were  found 
in  an  entrenched  camp,  at  a place  callen  Contreros, 
•with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  some  heavy  siege 
pieces.  The  attack  commenced  at  noon,  and  the 
firing  continued  incessantly  until  dark,  when  it  ceas- 
ed on  both  sides,  our  troops  maintaining  their  ground 
and  occupying  a village  near  by. 

During  the  afternoon  we  watched  the  different 
movements  of  our  troops  with  the  most  fearful  anx- 
iety, and  could  plainly  see  one  of  our  columns  resist 
a charge  of  a large  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  enemy 
falling  from  their  saddles,  and  taking  to  their  heels. 
During  the  whole  of  the  fight,  we  could  see  on  the 
right  a body  of  at  least  ten  thousand  infantry,  and 
cavalry  in  reserve,  towards  the  city;  but  they  had  not 
i be  courage  to  advance,  although  Santa  Anna  him 
self  was  said  to  be  theie.  The  attack  was  ordered 
lo  be  renewed  at  3o’clock  next  morning,  and  the 
general  returned  to  San  Augustin.  He  left  at  ai: 
early  hour,  taking  with  him  General  Worth’s  and 
one  half  of  his  division  as  a reinforcement;  but  en 
route  he  was  met  by  an  officer,  who  reported  that 
the  batteries  had  been  carried  by  our  troops  in  a 
most  gallant  style,  Colonel  Riley  leading  the  assault. 
As  he  approached  the  scene  of  action,  it  seemed  most 
incredible  how  our  men  got  over  the  ground  lo  the 
attack.  It  w as  over  immense  masses  of  lava  thrown 
i p in  the  roughest,  sharpest,  possible  shapes,  and 
< overed  with  dense  brushwood.  Streams  had  lo  be 
crossed  and  deep  ravines;  and  most  of  them  having 
) as&ed  the  night  in  a pelting  rain  without  shelter,  it 
appears  almost  incredible  that  they  should  be  able 
lo  drive  double  their  numDers  from  a battery  of  23 
heavy  guns.  The  scene  of  the  arrival  of  the  general 
was  most  exciting.  The  cheering  of  the  troops  left 
to  protect  the  property  taken,  and  their  delight  on 
seeing  him,  was  very  gratifying.  Many  of  the  guns 


taken  have  been  added  to  our  siege  train.  The 
amount  o, 'ammunition  taken  exceeded  by  three  times 
the  whole  which  we  brought  from  Vera  Cruz,  so  that 
we  are  well  provided.  But  the  greatest  cause  of  ex- 
ultation was  the  recapture  of  two  of  our  own  guns, 
brought  from  Buena  Vista,  the  last  battle  of  General 
Taylor.  When  1 saw  the  U.  S.  on  them,  I felt  like 
dismounting  and  embracing  them.  What  is  remark 
able  about  their  recapture,  it  was  made  by  the  4th 
artillery,  to  which  regiment  they  formerly  belonged. 
They,  with  other  small  captured  pieces,  were  imme- 
diately fitted  up  as  a light  battery,  and  the  captain 
(Dunn)  who  took  them,  in  command  of  it.  The 
general,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  this 
victory,  sent  General  Worth  back  to  make  a demon- 
stration on  San  Antonio,  whilst  he,  with  the  portion 
of  the  army  which  was  pressing  the  enemy,  shoutd 
get  in  its  rear.  I will  not  stop  to  describe  the  scene 
on  the  field  of  battle.  On  leaving  it,  the  road  was 
literally  strewed  with  dead  Mexicans,  arms,  broken 
carriages,  &c.  In  passing  a bridge,  I looked  over, 
and  saw  the  bodies  of  at  least  twenty,  piled  one  on 
the  other,  and  the  bank  of  the  stream  was  strewed 
with  them,  and  it  was  some  distance  before  we  got  out 
of  sight.  Going  on,  we  came  to  a church,  in  which 
were  confined  700  prisoners.  The  general  halted  a 
few  minutes,  and  addressed  the  officers  very  kindly. 
Amongst  them  were  four  generals.  He  then  hurri- 
ed out  to  join  the  pursuing  army.  We  came  up  with 
them  at  San  Angel,  where  they  had  halted.  As  the 
general  passed  along  the  line,  it  was  one  continued 
shout.  After  a few  moments  we  passed  on  to  a vil- 
lage called  Coyoacan,  where  we  heard  firing  on  our 
right,  about  two  miles  oil,  in  the  direction  of  San 
Antonio.  The  general  immediately  sent  me,  with 
Capt.  Kearny’s  troop,  lo  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs. 
We  galloped  on;  and  on  approacning  the  place,  I 
found  that  Worth  had  turned  the  place  by  both  flanks, 
and  driven  the  enemy  from  it,  and  was  in  hot  pursuit 
of  them.  I returned  to  the  general  as  quickly  as  1 
had  gone,  and  as  I gallopod  aiong  l heard  a brisk 
firing  in  front.  When  l reached  him  I found  that 
he  was  fiercely  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  another 
strongly  entrenched  position — San  Pablo.  This  ac- 
tion lasted  more  than  two  hours,  and  the  firing  was 
more  general  and  more  continued  than  any  I had 
heard  yet.  The  euemy’s  grape  and  canister  flew 
like  hail,  and  the  fire  of  our  infantry  was  one  con- 
tinued volley.  Captain  Taylor’s  battery  was  obliged 
to  retire,  being  most  sadly  crippled — lost  two  offi- 
cers, a great  many  men,  and  left  the  field  with  only 
two  horses  to  a gun;  but  the  enemy,  although  behind 
entrenchments,  with  heavy  guns,  could  not  withstand 
the  impetuosity  and  valor  of  our  troops.  The  place 
was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  whola  armament  and 
a great1  number  of  prisoners  were  taken.  In  the 
mean  time,  Werlh  having  hotly  pursued  the  enemy, 
came  up  with  them  at  another  fortified  place  in 
advance  of  San  Pablo,  called  Churubusco,  and,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  carried  it,  made  many  pris- 
oners, and  drove  the  enemy  before  him.  The  dra- 
goons pursued  and  followed  him  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  city.  Two  officers  are  said  to  have  been  killed 
inside  the  entrenchmepts  of  the  gateway. 

Thus  ended  the  day;  and  1 think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it.  was  a tolerably  active  one — lour 
distinct  battlesAaving  been  fought  and  won,  and  the 
enemy  outnumbering  us  in' each  at  least  three  to 
four  limes.  They  acknowledge  to  nav  had  thirty 
thousand  men  id  the  field  on  that  day;  and  yet  we 
drove  them  on  every  occasion,  and,  in  the  end,  made 
more  than  twenty  three  hundrec  prisoners,  among 
them  seven  of  their  principal  generals,  and  about 
forty  pieces  of  cannon.  Our  loss,  i am  sorry  to  say, 
as  may  be  expected,  has  been  verv  great.  It  may 
possibly  reach  one  thousand  killed  and  wounded  — 
but  the  returns  are  nut  yet  in;  but  enough  is  known 
to  satisfy  us  that  we  have  lost  many  very  valuable 
officers.  Among  the  prisoners  taken,  I was  morti- 
fied to  see  between  50  and  70  deserters  from  our 
army,  with  the  Mexican  uniform  on.  A court  is  in 
session  to  try  them,  and  I trust  that  many  of  them 
will  be  published.  It  is  pretty  well  known  from 
their  position  in  the  battle  at  San  Pablo,  that  a vol- 
ley from  them  killed  and  wounded  sixteen  out  of 
the  second  infantry,  including  an  officer,  and  leaving 
one  officer  (the  adjutant  of  the  regiment)  standing. 

“There  aie  many  of  our  friends,  I aiu  sorry  to 
say,  among  the  killed  and  wounded;  but  I can  hardly 
enumerate  them  now.  Young  Captain  Hanson,  of 
Washington,  was  killed.  Colonel  JButler,  of  the  S. 
Carolina  regiment,  was  killed;  Smith,  badly  wound- 
ed in  the  arm  and  thigh;  hopes  are  entertained  that 
his  arm  may  be  saved.  Lieut.  Irons  shot  through 
the  windpipe;  slight  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Captain 
Philip  Kearney  lost  his  arm  in  the  charge  towards 
the  gale  of  the  city;  he  is  doing  well.  "There  are 
others,  no  doubt,  which  1 cannot  reoollect  at  this 
moment;  but  many  that  we  are  equally  interested 
ia  are  safe.  Hagner  and  Galt  are  both  safe. 


!^“The  next  morning,  the  general,  leaving  a hospi- 
tal and  a garrison  in  San  Augustin;  set  off  with  a 
determination  of  reaching  this  place  before  night.— 
Halting  at  Coyoacan  a short  time,  to  allow  time  for 
his  various  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  troops  to 
be  executed,  he  was  met  by  a flag  from  the  city, 
asking  terms.  After  making  his  reply,  the  bearer 
of  the  flag,  a general  of  engineers,  very  civilly  .pros- 
posed  to  the  general,  knowing  his  intention  of  com- 
ing  here,  that  if  he  wojld  halt  a few  hours  longer  he 
would  request  his  government  to  send  word  to  the 
castle  of  Chapultepec  not  to  fire  on  us  as  we  ap- 
proached. But  the  general  replied  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  come  here,  and  he  would  take  the  risk; 
and  on  he  went.  On  approaching  the  town,  the 
general  sent  me  forward  with  an  order  to  Col.  Har- 
ney, of  the  dragoons,  to  take  possession  of  it,  and 
make  the  necessary  disposition  of  pickets,  &c.,  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  General  Worth  before  unsaddling 
his  horses.  We  rode  into  town  without  molestation; 
but  a troop,  which  had  accompanied  Captain  Lee, 
in  advance,  had  preceded  us;  for  the  town  is  in  per- 
fect range  of  its  guns,  and  might  have  knocked  us 
into  a cocked  hat.  Worth’s  division  did  not  arrive 
until  near  dark,  and  we  had  none  but  dragoons  with 
us.  The  same  evening  another  flag  was  received 
from  the  city.  I will  not  pretend  to  give  the  objects. 
Several  have  been  interchanged  since;  and  1 am 
happy  to  say,  that  an  armistice  was  this  day  agreed 
upon,  with  the  object  of  negotiating  fora  peace. — 
The  terms  were  dictated  by  the  general,  and  every 
thing  looks  as  favorably  as  msy  be.  The  general, 
very  magnanimously,  ai.d  very  discreetly  too,  did 
not  ask  a surrender  of  the  city,  as  it  is  virtually  under 
his  control;  and  to  have  taken  the  army  into  it, 
would  have  been  productive  of  some  trouble,  as  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  control  the  troops. — 
We  are  occupying  the  Bishop’s  palace,  a huge  pile 
of  buildings  with  magnificent  gardens  attached,  but 
as  uncomfortable  as  can  be,  there  being  no  furniture. 
The  view  from  here,  though,  is  beyond  description. 
Chapultepec,  a little  on  the  left,  looks  frowning 
dow  n upon  us  with  its  heavy  guns,  and  the  city,  with 
its  innummerable  spires,  nearly  surrounded  by  water, 
is  directly  in  from.  But  I have  not  time  for  further 
description. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  SCOTT  PREVIOUS  TO  THE 
BATTLES  OF  CONTREROS  AND  CHURUBUSCO. 

Of  these  movements,  “Mustang,”  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Della,  gives  the  following: 

In  Camp,  Friday,  Jlug.  13,  1847. 

Eds.  Delta:  By  this  you  are  informed  of  the  long 
expected  news,  the  arrival  of  the  American  army  jo 
front  of  the  capital  of  Mexico  and  its  defences. 

The  Cerro  Gordo  division,  Gen.  Twiggs,  with  Co). 
Harney’s  brigade  of  cavalry,  left  Puebla  on  Saturday 
the  7th  , and  arrived  here  on  Wednesday,  the  lltb  — 
Gen.  Quitman’s  division  left  on  Sunday,  and  arrived 
on  the  12th;  General  Worth’s  on  Monday,  and  arri- 
ved yesterday;  and  Geperal  Pillow’s,  the  last,  on 
Tuesday,  and  is  expected  to  arrive  this  evening.— 
Neither  of  the  two  former  divisions  met  with  any 
obstacles  on  the  road,  further  than  those  incident  lo 
a march;  but  1 learn  General  Worth  had  a “scare 
up*?  at:  San  Martin,  but  I am,  not  fully  apprised  of  the 
circumstances,  if  such  was  the  case;  at  all  events,  if 
there  was  an  alarm,,  it  was  like  all  its  predecessors, 
originating  from  nothing,  and  terminating  in  noth- 
ing. 

The  division  I came  with  had  a very  pleasant  and 
agreeable  march,  without  any  rain  or  bad  weather 
to  seriously  inconvenience  or  affect  the  health  of  the 
troops;  arid  that  portion  of  the  army  which  I have 
seen  arrive,  are  in  as  fine  health  and  condition  as  I 
have  ever  seen  them. 

We  are  now  eucamped  about  five  miles  from  El 
Penon;  Gen.  Quitman  in  our  rear,  and  Gen.  Worth 
at  Ochalco,  a short  distance  te  the  left,  where  Gen. 
Pillow  will  join  him  as  soon  as  he  arrives. 

On  our  arrival  at  a hacienda  called  “Buena  Vista,” 
about  8 miles  in  the  rear  of  where  we  are  at  present, 
a body  of  cavalry,  of  the  guerilla  breed,  made  tbeir 
appearance  in  the  road,  brandished  their  lances,  and 
Waived  hats,  apparently  challenging  a fight.  Colonel 
Harney  watched  their  movements  for  a short  time 
w ith  a spy  glass,  iD  order  lo  ascertain  their  number* 
and  position.  Tbey  figured,  or  rather  cyphered  about 
in  the  road,  as  though  they  were  ready  to  eat  up  every 
thing  alive  that  might  come  in  their  way.  There- 
fore, Col.  Harney  sent  Major  Summer  down  the  road 
with  three  companies  Captains  Ker,  Hardee,  and 
Blake — as  he  said,  “to  leach  them  a lessoD,”  and 
soon  after  followed  with  the  balance  of  his  command 
present,  consisting  of  Captains  Sibley’s,  Thornton’s, 
Huff’s,  and  Wheat’s  companies.  As  the  Mexicans 
had  chased  one  or  two  of  our  men,  who  were  on  tine 
horses,  and  found  they  were  unable  to  catch  them, 
tbey  placed  several  small  parties  in  ambush  aloDg 
the  road,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  intercept  them. 
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In  this  attempt  of  the  enemy,  his  wyliness  proved 
unavailing,  a9  some  of  the  amateurs  dashed  into  the 
corn  fields,  and  so  hurried  those  who  had  ambuscaded 
themselves  on  fool  and  leave  their  horses  behind. 

The  main  force  of  the  enemy  formed  in  the  road, 
and  waited  until  we  came  within  about  600  yards  of 
them,  brandishing  their  lances,  and  yelling  as  if  to 
intimidate  us;  but  yelling  is  the  last  thing  they  should 
attempt,  for  our  men  ean  make  an  Indian  ashamed 
of  himself  any  time  when  they  commence  hallooing 
in  battle.  As  soon  as  Maj.  Summer  started  at  a can- 
ter, the  cowardly  rascals  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion, apparently  each  man  flying  for  his  own  safety; 
leaving  the  dragoons  much  disappointed.  Officers 
and  men  confidently  expected  they  would  offer  a de- 
termined resistance,  and  I never  saw  a body  of  troops 
more  anxious  or  in  higher  glee;  every  man  appeared 
to  be  inspired  with  the  fiery  spirit  of  their  comman- 
der. 

On  the  following  day  a party  again  showed  them- 
selves; but  as  soon  as  a company  started  after  them, 
they  dispersed  through  the  mountains.  In  chasing 
this  party  over  a broken  and  rocky  piece  of  ground, 
the  horse  of  Mr.  Robt.  Hood,  of  Columbus,  Georgia, 
fell  with  him,  and  instantly  killed  him. 

On  the  12th,  Capt9.  Lee  and  Mason,  and  Lieuenant 
Stevens,  of  the  engineers,  escorted  bp  Capts.  Thorn- 
ton and  Sibley’s  companies  of  dragoons,  2 pieces  of 
Capt.  Taylor’s  battery,  and  the  4th  artillery,  went 
out  to  take  a look  at  El  Penon.  It  is  certainly  a very 
formidable  looking  place,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
much  stronger  than  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa. 

1 should  take  it  to  be  about  400  or  500  feet  to  the 
highest  point,  with  two  or  three  connecting  ridges 
ranging  from  100  to  250  feet  from  the  base;  each  of 
these  strongly  fortified  with  heavy  batteries.  Before 
reaching  the  batteries,  there  is  a breastwork  all 
round  the  hill,  and  at  its  base  there  is  a deep  ditch 
about  12  feet  wide  (all  of  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
low  grounds,  which  are  from  200  yards  to  a mile 
wide)  and  about  4 feet  deep,  with  a soft  bottom. — 
Tbe  only  way  in  which  it  can  well  be  approached 
from  this  side  is  by  thecauseway,  across  which  there 
is  a fortification,  with  three  guns  in  it,  completely 
raking  the  road  for  at  least  two  miles,  and  the  whole 
commanded  by  the  guns  on  El  Penon.  The  fact  is, 
tbe  Mexicans  make  vary  good  fortifications,  and  no 
doubt  would  whip  us  very  badly,  if  we  would  walk 
into  the  traps  they  set  for  us;  but,  unfortunately  for 
them,  we  always  select  our  own  time  and  our  own 
modes  of  attack. 

To  day  the  whole  corps  of  engineers  was  out  re- 
connoitring, supported  by  General  Smith’s  brigade, 
witlt  Captain  Taylor’s  battery,  and  twe  companies  of 
dragoons.  As  soon  as  the  reconnoissance  ia  comple- 
ted, the  city  and  ils  defences  will  be  attacked;  and 
as  the  army  aame  here  to  carry  it,  they  will  do  •?. — 
There  are  many  other  items  of  interest  which  I would 
like  to  communicate  to  you,  but  am  prevented  by 
the  fear  that  my  letter  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
tbe  enemy.  MUSTANG. 

In  Camp,  Saturday,  Aug-  14,  1847. 
This  evening  Gen.  Quitman’s  division  moved  up 
to  the  vicinity  of  Geueral  Twigg’s  camp,  and  Gen. 
Pillow,  who  arrived  at  Buena  Vista,  a snort  distance 
in  our  rear, last  night,  will  occupy  the  ground  Gen. 
Quitman  leaves.  Gen.  Worth  is  at  Chaleo,  about 
a league  to  the  left  of  the  road,  where  he  will  proba- 
bly remain  until  the  reconnoissance  is  completed, 
when  his  position  will  be  enough  for  all  our  ambi- 
tious and  aspiring  soldiers  to  do  in  the  capture  of  the 
city  and  the  fortifications  protecting  it. 

Yesterday  a detachment  of  dragoons,  under  tbe 
command  of  Lieutenant  Addc,  were  sent  to  escort 
Lieut.  Hamilton,  of  the  general  staff,  to  a small  place 
called  Milletlores,  whither  Lieutenant  Hamilton  had 
been  despatched  by  General  Scott  on  matters  of  bus- 
iness: The  command  of  dragoons  consisted  of  about 
thirty  of  Captain  Duperu’s  company  and  thirteen  of 
Captain  Kearny’s  company,  with  Lieutenant  Gra- 
ham. As  the  party  were  returning,  they  were  fired 
on  by  a party  of  guerrillas,  about  2UQ  in  number, 
from  a corn  field  on  tharoad  side.  At  the  first  fire, 
the  word  ‘Tetreat”  passed  from  front  to  rear;  and 
the  3d  dragoons,  who  were  undar  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Addie,  commenced  a precipitate  retreat.  Lt. 
Graham,  with  his  thirteen  men,  were  in  the  rear — 
and  as  soon  as  lie  saw  the  situation  of  Lieutenant 
Hamilton,  he  rushed  to  his  assistance  at  the  aame  lime 
endeavoring  to  rally  the  3d  dragoons  as  they  passed 
him,  but  without  effect.  He  therefore  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  engagement  at  the  commencement, 
or  leave  Lieutenant  Hamilton  to  the  mercy  of  the 
guerillas.  However,  his  small  command  stood  their 
ground,  and  succeeded  in  holding  the  enemy  in  cheek 
until  Mr.  Garcai,  one  of  General  Scott’s  interpre- 
ter, was  enabled  to  rally  the  3d  dragoons  and  come 
to  tiis  assistance.  After  those  who  had  beeD  brought 
back  were  properly  cammanded,  they  fought  wiih 
as  much  gallantry  as  those  who  uever  moved  an  inch 


—thus  proving  that  good  officers  are  necessary  as 
good  men.  The  engagement  lasted  for  some  time, 
and  the  fire  from  the  enemy  was  very  rapid.  Lieut. 
Hamilton  was  attacked  by  several  lancers,  and  before 
assistance  could  be  rendered  him  he  received  a se- 
vere wound.  The  enemy  was  finally  driven  from 
the  ground,  with  a loss  of  16  killed  left  upon  the 
field.  Our  loss  is  Lieut.  Hamilton,  of  the  1st  dra- 
goons, wounded;  2 of  the  3d  dragoons,  killed;  and  2 
Mexicans,  who  were  with  the  command  as  guides, 
wounded.  The  1st  dragoons  also  had  2 very  fine 
horses  killed.  Had  the  command  been  properly 
managed  from  the  start,  no  serious  damage  would 
have  been  sustained  by  our  troops,  aBd  the  enemy 
been  severely  dealt  with. 

Lieut.  Adde  is  under  arrest  for  cowardice  and 
dishonorable  conduct  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The 
charge  and  penally  are  very  severe,  and  will  be 
properly  investigated. 

1 H J Yours,  MUSTANG. 

LETTER  FROM  A DISTINGUISHED  OFFICER  TO  HIS  CORRES- 
PONDENT IN  WASHINGTON. 

Tacvbaya,  Aug.  22,  1847. 

****** 

We  are  now  located  in  one  wing  of  the  archbishop's 
palace.  Chapultepec,  with  its  magnificent  grove,  is  be- 
fore us,  and  we  overlook  the  great  city,  surrounded  by 
ils  lakes,  and  embosomed  in  its  mountains.  I never  re- 
alized the  beauty  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  until  l reach- 
ed this  spot.  To  see  it  now  lighted  by  the  soft  bright 
moon,  with  every  village,  spire,  hut,  and  mountain  re- 
flected in  its  silver  lake,  you  would  think  it  even  sur- 
passed the  descriptions  we  read  of  it.  There  are  also 
some  stupendous  works  of  art  around  us.  But  l can 
tell  you  nothing,  for  I have  not  yet  been  in  the  city, 
though  I have  knocked  at  its  gates.  In  the  absence, 
then,  of  something  more  interesting,  I shall  have  to  tell 
you  of  the  operations  of  ihe  army. 

On  the  7th  instant  G-m.  Twiggs’  division  left  Puebla. 
It  was  followed  on  the  8th  by  Gen.  Quitmin’s,  on  the 
9th  by  Gen.  Worth’s,  and  on  the  10th  by  Gen.  Pillow's. 
Gen.  Scott  left  on  the  Sth,  and  overlook  Gen.  Twiggs’ 
that  night  at  San  Martin-  Our  march  over  the  moun- 
tains was  undisturbed,  except  by  rumors  of  guerillas 
and  resistance.  Both  disappeared  as  we  approached, 
and  we  left  their  abandoned  works  as  we  found  them. 
On  the  11th  Gen.  Twiggs  encamped  at  Ayotla,  15  miles 
from  Mexico,  on  the  direct  road.  The  other  divisions, 
on  each  succeeding  day,  came  up  in  order,  and  took 
positions  in  the  rear — Gen-  Worth  occupying  Chaleo. — 
The  reconnoisances  of  the  12th  and  13th  satisfied  us  of 
the  strength  of  the  enemy’s  defences  in  our  front.  Their 
principal  defence  was  at  El  Penon,  commanding  the 
causeway  between  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco  and  Chaleo. — 
The  hill  of  El  Penon  ia  about  300  feet  high,  having  three 
plateaus  of  different  elevations.  It  stands  in  the  waters 
of  Lake  Tezcueo.  Ita  base  is  atirrounded  by  a dry 
trench,  and  its  sides  arranged  with  breastworks  from  its 
base  to  its  crest.  It  was  armed  with  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  defended  by  7,000  men  under  Santa  Anna 
in  person.  The  causeway  passed  directly  by  its  base— 
the  waters  of  the  lake  washing  each  side  of  the  cause- 
way for  two  miles  in  front,  and  the  whole  distance  seven 
miles  to  the  cit,-.  There  was  a battery  on  the  causeway 
about  four  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  ihe  Penon,  an- 
other by  its  side,  a third  about  a mile  in  front  of  the  en 
trance  to  the  city,  and  a fourth  at  the  entrance.  About 
two  miles  in  front  of  the  Penon  a roid  branched  off  to 
the  left  and  crossed  the  outlet  of  Lake  Hochitnilco,  at 
tbe  village  of  Mexicalcingo,  six  miles  from  the  main 
road.  This  village  surrounded  by  a marsh,  was  envel- 
oped in  batteries,  and  only  approached  over  a paved 
causeway  a mile  in  length.  Beyond,  the  causeway 
continued  through  the  marsh  for  two  miles  further,  and 
opened  upon  terra  firma  at  the  village  of  Churubusco, 
which  was  fortified,  and  which  we  shall  see  more  of 
presently.  The  reconnoissance  of  the  14ih  satisfied  us 
that  the  route  south  of  Lake  Chaleo  was  practicable  for 
our  wagons,  or  could  be  made  so.  That  day  General 
Pillow’s  division  closed  upon  the  village  of  Chaleo,  and 
the  next  morning  (15th).  General  Worth  led  off  south  of 
the  lake.  The  divisions  took  up  the  line  of  march  in 
succession,  Gen.  Twiggs  bearing  up  the  rear,  and  wo 
turned  our  hacks  upon  the  fortifications  of  the  Penon 
and  Mexicalcingo. 

General  Valencia,  with  6,000  men,  made  an  attempt 
to  annoy  our  rear  as  it  turned  Lake  Chaleo;  but  Gene- 
ral Twiggs  having  his  train  in  front,  and  his  division 
well  in  hand,  wheeled  into  line  to  the  left,  and  with 
one  discharge  of  Taylor’s  battery,  tumbled  over  some 
men  and  horses,  and  sent  the  rest  flying  over  the  hills 
like  the  wild  ducks  from  the  lakes.  He  then  broke 
again  into  column,  and  resumed  his  march.  The  ran- 
cheros  and  guerrilleros  hovering  about  our  front  gave 
us  little  trouble,  and  the  working  parties  filled  up 
the  trenches,  and  rolled  away  the  rocks  that  had  been 
placed  there  to  retard  us,  without  stopping  our  march. 

On  the  17th  Gen.  Worth  encamped  at  San  Augus- 
tin, on  the  Acapulco  road,  and  moved  down  on.  the  18th 
two  and  a half  miles,  in  front  of  San  Antonio,  to  make 
room  for  the  other  division  to  close  upon  him.  The  18th 
was  devoted  to  recon notssances.  San  Antonio  was  sit- 
uated similarly  to  Mexicalcingo.  Batteries  commanded 
the  causeway  in  front,  and  swept  over  the  marshes  to 
the  left  ns  tar  as  the  lake.  The  pedregal,  or  volcanic 
rocks,  rendered  the  right  impassable  for  everything  but 
infantry,  and  difficult  for  them.  One  and  a half  mile 


in  t^e  rear  were  situated  the  defences  of  Cliiirubusco, 
commanding  the  approach  over  the  pedregal,  and  by 
the  way  of  Mexica'cin ’o.  A route  was  discovered  west 
from  San  Augustin  over  the  spurs  of  the  mountain,  to 
the  San  Angel  road,  by  which  these  positions  could  be 
mi  ned.  Gen  Twiggs’  division  coming  up  on  the  morn- 
ing of  tlte  19th,  was  thrown  forward  on  this  route,  to 
rover  the  working  parties  formed  from  Pillow's  division 
Bv  1,  p.  m.,  we  had  surmounted  the  hills,  and  approach- 
ed the  two  divisions  of  the  army,  with  their  field  batte- 
ries, -fee.,  within  cannon  range  of  Valencia’s  entrench- 
ments, situated  on  the  San  Angel  road,  and  command- 
ing the  only  approach  through  the  pedregal.  or  volcanic 
rocks.  The  working  parties  were  returned  to  their  re- 
giments, the  tools  repacked,  and  preparations  made  to 
dislodge  the  enemy,  before  continuing  the  road  further. 
On  approaching  his  front  within  canister  range,  and 
driving  in  his  advanced  parties,  posted  behind  breast- 
works across  the  road,  with  Magruder’s  and  the  how- 
itzer batteries,  it  was  found  that  the  ground  on  his  left 
offered  the  greatest  advantages  for  the  attack.  He  lay 
entrenched  on  rising  ground,  behind  a deep  ravine, 
about  midway  between  us,  to  which  the  ground  gently 
descended  from  both  directions.  His  front  was  defend- 
ed by  four  8-inch  howitzers,  and  three  long  16  pounders, 
one  18  pounder,  and  some  of  smaller  calibre-  His  right 
was  almost  equally  strong,  and,  after  crossing  the  ra- 
vine, approached  over  smooth  eround  in  tho  form  of  a 
natural  glacis,  and  taken  in  reverse  by  a body  of  ran- 
cheros  and  lancers.  The  heads  of  the  different  divi- 
sions were  accordingly  changed  on  the  right;  and,  each 
leaving  their  horses  and  batteries  behind,  slowly  wend- 
ed their  way,  among  the  volcanic  rocks,  to  the  ravine, 
which  they  passed  in  front  of  the  small  village  of  San 
Raymond,  out  of  gunshot  of  Valencia’s  batteries.  They 
were  now  on  the  firm  San  Angel  road,  between  Valen- 
cia and  relief;  but  Santa  Anna  coming  out  to  his  sup- 
port with  seven  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry,  drew 
up  in  battle  array  on  the  hills  of  Contreros,  to  our  right. 
Col.  Riley’s  brigade,  that  had  been  moved  to  the  right 
earlier  in  the  day,  to  co-operate  witlt  a front  attack,  and 
had  passed  beyond  the  San  Angel  road,  now  falling 
back  upon  the  village  which  we  had  taken  possession 
of,  Gen.  Smith  at  once  determined  to  drive  away  the 
force  threatening  our  right.  By  the  time  his  disposition* 
were  made,  the  sun  had  set;  and  night  drawing  on,  it 
was  feared  we  should  not  have  light  enough  for  our 
work.  The  attack  was  therefore  suspended  till  morn- 
ing. The  troops  bivouacked  around  the  village,  without 
food,  without  shelter,  and  without  fire.  It  was  after- 
wards determined  to  return  to  the  original  intention  of 
assaulting  Valencia’s  entrenchments,  as  the  dispersion 
of  Santa  Anna’s  force  affected  but  little  our  principal 
objeet. 

At  3 a.  m„  Col,  Riley’s  brigade  was  put  in  motion, 
followed  by  Gen.  Smith’s  and  Gen.  Cad  waliader’s;  Gen. 
Shields  holding  the  village.  During  the  night,  the  9th 
and  12th  regiments,  with  a company  of  rifles  and  some 
detachments  that  had  been  thrown  eat  the  previous  day, 
were  moved  to  the  ravine  in  froit  «f  this  enemy's  posi- 
tion, and,  after  driving  in  their  pioqutw  in  the  gray  of 
the  morning,  filed  off  to  the  right,  a ad  took  a sheltered 
position  on  their  Itft,  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  attack- 
ing force  in  rear.  This  force  tnsving  around  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  battery  was  placed,  covered 
from  their  view  and  fire,  began  about  sunrise  to  show 
themselves  over  its  crest.  Col.  Riley’s  brigade,  sweep- 
ing around  their  rear  and  right,  moved  down  with  great 
impetuosity,  while  Gen.  Smith  attacked  their  left  from 
the  rear.  In  the  meantime  Col.  Ransom,  pushing  across 
tbe  ravine  the  force  in  front,  opened  his  fire  upon  their 
front  and  left.  The  enemy  finding  himself  thus  attack- 
ed, and  apprehending  the  main  attack  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  approached  the  previous  day,  opened 
his  heavy  battery  on  his  front.  But  Riley’s  brigade, 
carrying  everything  before  them,  drove  them  out  be- 
tween the  fires  of  Smith  and  Ransom  upon  that  of 
Shields.  They  broke  at  all  points,  abandoning  their  ar- 
tillery, pack  train,  ammunition,  &.  c.  We  took  800  pri- 
soners — 4 generals:  Salas,  Mendoza,  Blanco,  and  Gar- 
cia; 4 colonels;  2 commanders  of  brigades  and  squa- 
drons, and  other  officers  in  proportion.  Among  the 
twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery  taken,  were  the  two  be- 
longing to  Washington’s  battery,  taken  at  Buena  Vista. 
They  were  retaken  by  the  4th  artillery,  the  regiment  to 
which  they  originally  belonged.  We  buried  600  of  their 
dead  found  on  the  field.  Qur  loss  did  not  exceed  60. — 
After  allowing  tbe  troops  a little  time  for  refreshment, 
they  were  put  in  march  down  the  San  Angel  road,  to 
take  in  reverse  the  positions  of  San  Antonio  and  Chu- 
rubusco. Tbe  enemy,  finding  himself  turned,  imme- 
diately commenced  to  evacuate  Ida  lines  at  San  Antonio; 
but  we  moved  n^on  him  so  rapidiy  that  he  had  to  aban- 
don his  guns.  Gen.  Worth’s  division,  that  had  masked 
him  in  front,  followed  so  close  upon  his  heels  as  to  drive 
his  rear  into  the  defences  of  Churubusco.  In  the  mean- 
time Gen,  Twiggs  had  taken  his  position  in  the  front 
on  the  battery  surrounding  the  convent,  while  General 
Worth  seized  upon  that  defending  the  bridge,  and 
blocking  the  main  road  to  Mexico.  The  battle  opened 
fiercely  on  that  side.  Gens.  Shields  and  Pierce’s  bri- 
gades were  sent  to  attack  in  rear.  Advancing  towards 
the  city  of  Mexico  until  they  had  passed  the  stream  in 
rear  of  Churubusco,  they  crossed  a corn-field  on  their 
right,  and  made  for  the  causeway  leading  from  Churu- 
busco to  the  capital.  The  causeway  was  defended  by 
a large  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  latter  extend- 
ing apparently  to  tlte  gates  of  Mexico.  The  number  of 
infantry  was  said  to  be  6,000,  and  of  cavalry  4,000  — 
Gen.  Shields  forming  his  line  obitquely)to  that  of  the 
enemy,  resting  either  flank  upon  some  building  on  hia 
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right  and  left,  and  training  as  much  to  their  right  flank 
as  possible,  brought  Iris  men  promptly  into  action.  Ge- 
neral Pierce,  followed  quickly  up.  took  position  to  his 
left,  and  the  howitzer  battery  opened  on  his  right. 

The  Mexicans  made  a stout  resistance,  and  the  re- 
serve under  Major  Sumner,  composed  of  the  rifle  regi- 
ment and  a6quadron  of  dragoons,  was  brought  to  their 
support.  By  the  time  they  broke  into  the  eornfiold.  the 
enemy  began  to  give  way.  Worth  and  Twiggs  had  for- 
ced their  front,  and  they  were  being  driven  upon  the 
capital.  Assoon  as  the  way  was  clear  for  the  dragoons 
they  swept  over  the  causeway,  charging  up  to  the  very 
gates.  Many  a fine  saddle  was  emptied  by  the  discharge 
from  their  last  battery.  Captain  Kearney  whose  troop 
was  leading,  lost  his  arm,  and  the  rest  of  his  officers  were 
wounded.  Our  men  had  done  their  work  well  and  faith- 
fully. Their  exhaustion  required  rest.  The  recall  was 
sounded  and  we  returned  to  the  care  of  the  killed  and 
wounded.  Of  these  we  have  a goodly  number.  I fear 
they  will  reach  nearly  1,000.  Many  gallant  officers  are 
at  rest.  Col.  Butler,  of  the  South  Carolina  regiment, 
bringing  his  regiment  into  action,  had  his  horse  shot  un- 
der him;  continuing  the  charge  on  foot,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  leg,  and  finally  shot  through  the  head.  Of  the  reg- 
ulars, Capt.  Thornton,  of  the  dragoons,  Capt  Burke,  ist 
artillery,  Hanson,  Lieut.  Irons,  Easly,  Hoffman,  and 
Johnston.  About  40are  wounded  more  or  less  severely . 

All  the  engineers  are  safe.  We  cannot  be  sufficiently 
thankful,  nor  repay  the  interest  or  prayers  of  our  friends 
in  our  behalf.  The  greeting  of  General  Scott  by  the 
troops  after  the  action,  on  seeing  the  success  of  all  his 
plans,  was  loud  and  voicilerous.  It  must  have  shaken 
the  “Halls  of  the  Montezumas.’’  Their  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  cheer  the  Mexican  officers  in  their  captivity. 
The  army  has  implicit  confidence  in  him,  and  apprehen- 
ded nothing  where  he  catnmands.  He  sees  everything, 
and  calculates  the  cost  of  every  measure;  and  they  know 
and  feel  that  their  lives  and  labor  will  not  be  uselessly 
expended.  During  the  day,  we  took  2,700  prisoners.  8 
generals,  37  pieces  of  artillery,  and  ammunition  enough 
for  a whole  campaign.  Their  defences  were  completely 
turned,  and  their  plans  upset.  We  could  have  entered 
Mexico  that  evening  or  the  next  morning,  at  our  pleas- 
ure, so  complete  was  the  disorganization  of  their  army  of 
32,000  men.  We  learn  that  27,000  men  were  opposed 
to  us  at  all  points  on  the  20ih,  and  they  acknowledge  in 
killed  and  wounded  5,000.  On  the  21st,  as  the  army 
was  in  motion  tovyards  the  city,  General  Scott  was  met 
by  a proposition  fora  cessation  of  hostilitiejvfor  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  care  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  This  he 
refused;  but  in  the  evening  agreed  to  an  armistice,  to 
enable  commissioners  to  meet  Mr.  Trist,  and  to  treat 
for  peace.  This  armistice  has  been  officially  ratified  — 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  result;  though  I can  very 
well  see  that  it  is  for  Santa  Anna’.  advantage  to  make 
peace.  So  far  I can  trust  him. 

The  Lieutenant  Johnston  killed,  was  the  nephew  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Johnston,  of  the  voltigeurs.  I was  standing 
by  him  when  his  leg  was  curried  off  above  the  knee  by  a 
cannon  ball.  He  was  a gallant  little  fellow,  and  as  mer- 
ry over  his  work  all  the  morning  as  a boy  at  play.  He 
fell  by  the  side  of  the  gun  he  had  been  effectively  serving, 
and  died  that  night,  19th  instant.  The  Colonel  did  not 
hear  of  his  death  until  next  morning.  He  was  standing 
in  Valencia’s  captured  entrenchments,  flushed  with  the 
recent  victory;  his  frame  shrunk  and  shivered  with  ago- 
ny, and  I wept  to  witness  his  grief-  It  is  the  living  for 
whom  we  should  mourn,  and  not  the  dead.  The  engi- 
neers did  good  service  on  both  days;  nor  was  the  engi- 
neer company  behind  in  any  undertaking. 

THE  BATTE  OF  CONTRERAS. 

LETTERS  Or  “MUSTANG” — CORRESPONDENT  OF  NEW 
ORLEANS  DELTA. 

Tacubaya,  Jlugust  26. 

Editors  Delta — The  late  brilliant  achievement 
of  the  arms  of  the  United  States  over  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  in  front  of  the  capital  of 
the  country,  cannot  but  excite  the  admiration  and 
pride  of  our  people,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other;  but  those  who  were  not  here  to  witness  and 
participate  in  the  desperation  of  the  conflict — the 
great  and  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles — the 
privations  and  hardships  endured — never  can  pro- 
perly appreciate  the  brilliancy  of  the  victory,  the 
gallantry  and  good  conduct,  and  the  scientific  at- 
tainments of  our  noble  little  army.  Our  compara- 
tive loss  of  those  engaged* exceeds  that  of  any  battle 
of  which  we  have  any  recollection;  being  about  one 
out  of  six.  To  attempt  to  enumerate,  in  a proper 
manner,  the  individual  instances  of  heroism — of  de- 
termined and  deliberate  courage — of  the  perseve- 
rance and  inlerpidity  with  which  great  and  powerful 
obstacles  were  surmounted — would  be  but  commenc- 
ing an  endless  task.  I trust  when  the  details  of  these 
brilliant  affairs  are  given  by  the  respective  com- 
manders, tbat  our  country  will  testify  its  admiration 
and  respect  by  some  substantial  reward — a reward 
tbat  will  live  in  memory  and  history  when  the  ac- 
tors in  these  stirring  scenes  shall  have  mouldered  in 
the  dust. 

About  the  15th  instant  it  was  determined  that  we 
should  not  attack  El  Penon,  w here  the  enemy  had 
made  every  preparation  to  receive  us,  and  where,  no 
doubt,  we  would  have  been  compelled  to  sacrifice 
many  more  lives  than  we  have  already  done.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  engineer#  having  discovered  a road  by 


which  we  could  turn  it,  we  took  up  our  march  around 
Lake  Chaleo.  At  this  movement  the  enemy  were 
seriously  nonplussed,  as  they  were  not  aware  them- 
selves of  any  practicable  route  we  could  take  that 
would  so  effectually  turn  their  position,  and  in  order 
to  delay  our  movement,  sent  out  Gen.  Alvarez,  the 
great  champion  of  the  south,  with  his  Pintos,  (a 
tribe  of  Indians  spotted  by  nature),  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  regular  army,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  10  000  men,  to  attack  the  rear  column  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Twiggs,  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  a feeble  attempt.  General  Twiggs  had  scarcely 
formed  his  line  of  battle  and  opened  his  line  of  ar- 
tillery, under  the  command  of  Captain  Taylor,  be- 
fore they  fled  with  great  precipitancy.  A few  well- 
directed  shots  from  this  battery  made  a forcible  im- 
pression upon  their  columns,  and  they  retreated,  leav 
ing  a portion  of  their  dead  and  wounded  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  whoie  affair  did  not  detain  Gen. 
Twiggs  more  than  an  hour,  and  he  was  again  on  his 
march.  By  this  time  the  enemy  had  discovered  the 
r>'Ute  by  which  we  were  moving,  and  endeavored  to 
obstruct  the  road;  but  the  sappers  and  miners,  aided 
by  the  head  of  Gen.  Worth’s  column,  soon  cleared 
the  road  at  different  places,  anu  by  the  17th  the  head 
of  Gen.  Worth’s  column  arrived  at  San  Augustin — 
the  enemy’s  skirmishers  firing  from  every  hill  top 
and  point  which  favored  them  on  the  route,  and 
their  cavalry  presenting  themselves  in  force  several 
times  during  the  day,  but  never  daring  to  attack. 

On  the  18th,  Gen.  Worth’s  column  moved  down 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  San  Antonio,  from  which 
place  the  enemy  fired  upon  a squadron  of  dragoons, 
(killing  Captain  Thornton  and  wounding  the  guide, 
Jonathan  Fitzwater),  advanced  to  protect  the  engi- 
neers in  a reconnoissance  of  the  fortifications  of  San 
Antonio.  Capt.  Thornton  had  been  very  unwell  for 
some  time,  and  went  out  in  command  of  his  squad 
ron  against  the  advice  of  his  physician  and  his  senior 
officers;  but  his  energy  and  gallantry  would  not  al- 
low him  to  remain  inactive  when  there  was  the  least 
possibility  of  meeting  the  foe.  As  soon  as  the  dra- 
goons were  withdrawn,  Col.  Duncan’s  battery  and 
the  sappers  and  miners  moved  down  the  road,  and 
took  a position  that  would  enable  them  to  operate  in 
any  direction,  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Col.  Smith’s 
light  battalion  was  thrown  out  on  the  left  front,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  hold  him 
in  check  in  case  of  his  advancing  his  flank.  Imme- 
diately after  Col.  Garland’s  brigade  made  a diversion 
to  the  right,  and  took  position  in  line,  resting  his 
right  at  the  hacienda  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  about  400 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  road.  As  soon  as  this  move- 
ment was  completed,  the  2d  brigade  under  Colonel 
Clarke,  moved  down  the  road  until  the  head  of  his 
column  rested  on  the  left  w ing  of  Col.  Garland.  One 
section  of  the  mountain  howitzers  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  thus  they  remained  until  sundown,  when 
the  brigade  of  cavalry  withdrew,  leaving  the  infantry 
and  military  on  the  ground.  About  2 o’clock  a heavy 
rain  came  on,  which  completely  drenched  the  troops, 
and  they  were  also  exposed  during  the  night  to  a 
slow  drizzling  rain  without  tents  or  blankets.  Gen. 
Worth,  with  a part  of  the  1st  brigade,  occupied  the 
hacienda  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  during  the  night,  and 
the  enemy  amused  themselves  by  firing  a few  ran- 
dom shot  at  it  about  sundown,  from  San  Antonio, 
but  without  any  other  effect  than  to  riddle  the  house 
completely  with  balls,  and  to  besprinkle  the  officers 
with  the  mortar  and  dust  of  the  old  hacienda.  Dur- 
ing the  day  Major  Graham  was  sent  out  from  San 
Augustin,  (Gen.  Scott’s  headquarters),  towards  Con- 
treras, to  protect  the  engineers  in  a reconnoissance 
of  the  route  in  that  direction,  where,  during  the 
forenoon,  he  engaged  a force  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
and  infantry,  which  he  drove  back,  with  a loss  ol 
eight  killed,  two  wounded,  aDd  five  prisoners — Maj. 
Graham’s  command  sustaining  no  loss. 

On  the  19th , the  enemy  fired  from  the  works  ol 
San  Antonio  on  the  hacienda  of  San  Juan  de  Dios, 
supposing  a part  of  our  forces  were  still  there.  Aoout 
10  o’clock,  the  sappers  and  miners,  finder  Lieutenant 
Smith,  and  the  section  of  mounted  howitzers,  under 
Lieut.  Callender,  returned  to  San  Augustin*  and  join- 
ed Gen.  Pillow’s  division,  whicb  was  then  taking  up 
its  march  in  the  direction  of  Contreras.  Gen.  Pillow 
continued  his  march,  opening  the  road  as  he  went, 
until  he  reached  a high  point,  from  whence  we  had 
the  enemy  and  his  fortifications  in  full  view.  Between 
one  and  two  o’clock  the  division  of  Gen.  Twiggs 
came  up  with  the  advance  and  moved  forward — Gen. 
Smith’s  brigade  advancing  to  the  left,  and  Col.  Ri- 
ley’s to  the  right.  Gen.  Pillow  placed  at  tbe  dispo- 
sal ol  Gen.  Twiggs  Capt.  Magruder’s  battery,  and 
Lieut.  Gadwallader’s  howitzers— both  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  proper  division  of  Gen.  Pillow. 

With  great  difficulty,  the  two  batteries  moved  for- 
ward, having  to  travel  half  a mile  over  a broken  and 
confused  mass  of  lava,  apparently  impassable  even 
for  footmen.  The  enemy  opened  his  heavy  batteries 


from  Contreras,  and  the  advancing  troops  of  General 
Smith’s  brigade  hotly  engaged  the  enemy’s  infantry, 
which  he  had  thrown  out  across  a deep  ravine  and 
creek  in  front  of  his  fortifications.  He  appeared 
determined  to  maintain  his  position  in  front  of  his 
fortifications,  using  his  artillery  for  a time  against 
the  rear  brigades  of  our  army  as  they  came  up;  but 
he  was  not  able  to  stand  the  severityof  the  conflict, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  He 
then  concentrated  his  fire  upon  the  howitzers  and 
Magruder’s  battery.  These  two  batteries  sustained, 
for  more  than  an  hour,  the  fire  of  twenty  two  pieces 
of  artillery;  mostly  of  large  calibre,  when  they  were 
ordered  by  Gen.  Smith  to  retire  from  so  unequal  a 
conflict:  Their  loss  was  very  severe,  and  among 
others,  we  have  to  lament  the  death  of  Lieut.  John- 
son; Lieut.  Callender  was  also  severely  wounded. 

Gen.  Pillow  had  ordered  Gen.  Pierce’s  brigade  to 
the  support  of  Gen. 'Smith,  and  Gen.  Cadwallader’s 
to  the  support  ol  Col.  Riley.  At  this  state  of  the 
battle,  while  it  was  raging  with  extreme  severity,  the 
enemy  appeared  on  the  left  of  the  fort  at  Contreras, 
and  in  rear  of  the  village  of  Ensaldo  where  Col.  Riley 
had  arrived,  with  a force  of  12  000  men,  (which  we 
afterwards  learned  was  under  the  command  of  Santa 
Anna  himself,)  apparently  threatening  the  safely  of 
Col.  Riley  and  Gen.  Cadwallader.  Gen.  Pillow  or- 
dered the  15lh  infantry,  under  Col.  Morgan,  to  the 
support  of  Gen.  Cadwallader.  Gen.  Scott  came  upon 
the  ground  about  this  lime,  bringing  with  him  Gen. 
Shields’s  brigade  of  volunteers  (South  Carolina  and 
New  York)  w hom  he  advanced  to  the  support  of  the 
forces  under  Gen.  Cadwallader. 

Gen.  Twiggs,  finding  his  comm  vnd  so  separated, 
and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  for  him  to  reach  the  point  he  intended 
to  occupy,  as  night  approached,  fell  back  with  a por- 
tion of  his  staff  to  the  place  where  Gen  Scott  was 
passing  the  night,  exposed  to  a severe  rain,  without 
shelter  or  anything  more  than  his  usual  uniform,  to 
protect  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Magruder’s  and  the  howitzer  battery  being  disa- 
bled, and  it  being  evident  that  our  left  was  advance- 
ing  on  a route  prepare  I for  us  by  the  enemy — he 
having  cleared  away  all  the  brush  and  other  obsta- 
cles that  obstructed  his  view,  thereby  exposing  our 
infantry  to  a destructive  fire  as  they  approached,  and 
it  being  doubtful  whether  they  could  cross  the  ravine 
after  they  reached  it,  Gen.  Smith  directed  Captain 
Magruder  and  the  howitzer  battery  to  open,  in  order 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  while  he  made 
a movoment  to  the  right,  which  he  had  determined 
on,  in  order  to  try  one  of  the  enemy’s  flanks.  Leav- 
ing three  companies  of  the  3d  infantiy  to  support 
the  battery,  and  about  20  men  of  Maj.  Dimick’s  com- 
mand to  reinforce  the  Iobs  sustained  by  the  battery, 
Gen.  Smith  moved  off  with  the  sappers  and  miners, 
Lieut.  Smith,  1st  artillery,  Maj.  Dimick,  and  31  ar- 
tilleiy,  Capt.  Alexander,  and  as  many  of  the  fine 
regiments  a#  could  be  got  together,  they  having  been 
detached  during  the  day  as  skirmishers,  and  to  cover 
tbe  engineers  in  their  reconnoissance.  After  pass- 
ing over  the  broken  and  irregular  surface  of  land,  and 
crossing  the  deep  ravines,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  village  of  Ensaldo.  Gen.  Smith  being  the  rank- 
ing officer  present,  Gen.  Cadwallader  reported  to  him 
with  four  regiments  of  Gen.  Pillow’s  division.  Col. 
Riley’s  brigade  had  crossed  the  ravine,  and  gone  up 
towards  Contreras,  after  a strong  body  of  the  enemy, 
which  he  drove  off.  The  enemy  was  now  drawn  up 
Id  two  lines,  above  the  village,  on  the  right  of  tbe 
fort — the  front  infantry,  the  rear  cavalry.  The 
village  of  Ensaldo  is  protected  on  one  side  by  a deep 
ravine — on  the  road  between  it  and  the  stream  is  a 
house  and  garden,  surrounded  by  a high  and  rather 
strong  stone  wall;  the  village  is  intersected  by  nar- 
row lanes,  between  high  dikes,  enclosing  gardens  full 
of  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery,  affording  protection  and 
concealment  for  the  men.  The  church,  standing  in 
the  centre;  also  afforded  protection,  if  necessary. — 
Gen.  Smith  now  directed  Gen.  Cadwallader’s  lorce 
to  be  drawn  up  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  village, 
facing  the  enemy’s  heavy  force  on  the  left  of  the  fort 
— formed  the  3d  infantry  and  rifles  in  column  of  com- 
pany, left  in  front  on  the  right  flank,  and  placed  Lt. 
Smith’s  sappers  and  miners,  and  Captain  Irwin’s 
company  ol  the  1 lih  infantry,  in  the  church,  and 
Maj.  Dimick’s  regiment  in  the  garden  on  the  road, 
in  order  to  secure  that  avenue  and  his  rear. 

Gen.  Smith  now  determined  to  attack  the  large 
force  on  the  enemy’s  right;  with  Col.  Riley  on  the 
left,  Gen.  Cadwallader  on  the  right  of  the  former  re- 
tired in  echelon,  but  before  the  movement  could  be 
completed  night  approached  and  the  enemy's  line 
could  be  seen— therefore  the  order  was  counter- 
manded, and  Gen.  Cadwallader  resumed  his  position 
on  the  edge  of  the  village;  Col.  Riiey’s  brigade  was 
formed  in  a long  lane  inside  parallel  to  it,  the  rifles 
on  his  left,  and  the  3i  infantry  in  the  churchyard. — 
Thus  they  remained  exposed  to  a severe  rain  all  uight 
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without  fire  or  shelter — the  officers  from  generals 
down  sharing  the  severity  of  the  weather — but  per- 
haps it  only  whetted  their  appetites  for  a more  glori- 
ous and  determined  engagement  in  the  morning. — 
But  now  imagine  the  position  of  this  portion  of  the 
army,  numbering  3500  at  the  outside,  without  artille- 
ry or  cavalry,  while  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  the 
left  had  19,000  troops — those  in  the  fort  said  to  be 
the  best  of  Mexico — with  22  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
among  hi3  troops  about  7000  cavalry.  It  was  evident 
that  some  decisive  action  had  to  be  taken — and  Gen. 
Smith  and  Col.  Riley,  seconded  as  they  were,  were 
just  the  men  competent  to  the  task.  An  attack  on 
the  main  work  was  determined  upon,  and  the  move- 
ment to  take  place  at  three  o’clock  the  following 
morning.  However,  here  another  obstacle  present- 
ed itself — the  force  of  Gen.  Smith  was  not  strong 
enough  to  attack  the  main  work  and  hold  the  village 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance he  should  do  so — for  if  he  drove  the  enemv 
from  this  main  work,  and  in  his  retreat  he  secured 
possession  of  the  village,  he  could  hold  it  long  enough 
to  allow  his  troops  to  get  away,  and  in  all  probabili- 
ty seriously  embarrass  any  further  movements  of 
our  army  until  he  was  safely  fixed  somewhere  else. 
It  is  said  that  fortune  favors  the  brave — and  in  this 
instance  it  most  truly  did— for  while  Gen.  Smith 
was  preparing  for  his  attack,  Gen.  Shields  reported 
his  near  approach  with  his  brigade  of  South  Caroli- 
na and  New  York  volunteers — and  here  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  a high  minded 
soldier  to  a brother  officer.  When  Gen.  S.  arrived 
he  was  the  ranking  officer  and  could  have  assumed 
the  command,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  pluck  the 
bright  laurels  about  to  be  gathered  by  a brother  sol- 
dier in  carrying  one  of  the  strong  works  of  the  ene- 
my—accordingly  he  moved  subject  to  the  command 
of  Gen.  Smith,  and  his  brigade  was  placed  in  the 
village  of  Ensaldo,  as  circumstances  might  require, 
either  to  cut  oil  the  reserve  of  the  enemy  in  flar.k,  if 
it  should  change  its  front  and  attempt  to  attack  our 
force  towards  Contreras. 

At  3 o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  our 
troops  commenced  their  movement  towards  the  front 
of  attack — the  night  was  so  dark  that  the  men  could 
not  go  out  of  reach  of  one  another  for  fear  of  losing 
their  way.  This  caused  the  movement  to  be  so  slow 
that  day-break  approached  before  the  head  of  Gen. 
Cadwallader’s  brigade  commenced  descending  into 
the  ravine  at  the  village.  As  soon  as  Col.  Riley  got 
out  of  the  deep  ravine,  and  at  a point  where  it  was 
thought  the  rear  of  the  work  could  be  approached, 
the  head  of  the  column  halted  and  closed — at  the 
same  time  drawing  the  loads  out  of  the  guns  suppos- 
ed to  be  wet.  Col.  Riley  then  formed  his  brigade  in 
column  by  divisions — and  thus  the  column  stood 
formed,  by  Col.  Riley’s  brigade  on  the  advance,  next 
Ger.  Cadwallader’s  and  Gen.  Smith’s  brigades,  toge- 
ther with  the  sappers  and  miners,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Dimick,  closed  up  the  rear — leaving 
Gen.  Shields  at  the  village.  Col.  Riley  continued 
up  the  raTine  bearing  a little  to  -his  left,  and  as  he 
raised  over  the  bank  he  stood  fronting  the  rear  ol  the 
enemy’s  work,  but  he  was  protected  from  the  seve- 
rity of  its  fire  by  the  favorable  position  of  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  Col.  Riley  ascended  the  hill  and  came  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy,  they  immediately  opened  a 
warm  fire  upon  him.  Col.  Riley  threw  out  his  two 
advanced  divisions  as  skirmishers,  and  said  forward: 
“Now,  boys,  give  them  hell— close  in  with  them, 
and  let  the  bayouet  do  its  work”— and  his  command 
rushed  down  the  slope  with  a desperation  and  en- 
thusiasm enough  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the 
boldest — while  the  rear  of  his  command  moved  stea- 
dily forward  in  solid  block  with  the  raosi  mechanical 
precision. 

The  sappers  and  miners,  and  the  rifle  regiment, 
which  had  been  thrown  across  a ravine  intervening 
between  the  one  they  had  passed  up  and  under  thu 
brow  of  the  slope  which  Col.  Riley  came  down,  from 
that  position  poured  m a fire  which  swept  in  front  ol 
Col.  Riley’s  column,  then  inclining  towards  their 
left,  joined  in  the  attack  on  the  troops  outside  of  the 
left  flank  ol  the  fort.  Gen.  CadwaJIader  followed 
the  route  taken  by  Colonel  Riley,  and  as  soon  as  his 
troops  were  formed,  moved  on  to  his  support.  The 
first  brigade,  which  was  bringing  up  the  rear,  had 
been  ordered  to  lollow  the  same  route,  but  while  it 
was  on  its  march  by  the  right  flank  up  the  ravine  and 
nearly  opposite  the  fort,  General  Smith  ordered  the 
brigade  to  face  to  the  left  and  advance  in  line  to 
attack  the  enemy’s  force  in  flank — this  movement 
was  executed  in  Jess  time  than  it  takes  me  to  write 
it — they  met  the  enemy  outside  of  the  fort,  just  as 
Col.  Riley’s  brigade  rushed  iuto  it — the  enemy  was 
completely  routed  and  commenced  a precipitate  re- 
treat—their  cavalry  and  infantry  had  been  formed 
to  receive  the  charge,  but  both  were  compelled  to 
give  way  to  the  bayonet — the  rout  was  most  com- 
plete, and  the  victory  most  decided — but  whik  Ri- 


ley’s brigade  took  possession  of  the  works  and  plant- 
ed their  colors  upon  it,  the  other  force  continued  the 
pursuit  down  the  road.  The  retreating- force  had  to 
pass  near  where  Gen.  Shields’s  brigade  was  placed 
to  intercept  them.  They,  however,  were  not  aware 
of  it  until  they  received  the  well  directed  fire  of  (he 
S.  Carolina  regiment,  which  mowed  them  down  like 
grass  before  Ihe  scythe. 

The  enemy  had  been  completely  deceived  in  re- 
ference to  the  position  of  Gen.  Shields’s  brigade  and 
the  balance  of  the  force,  by  the  sagacity  of  the  Ge- 
neral. After  General  Smith  moved  off  to  attack  the 
work,  General  Shields  caused  his  men  to  build  fires 
over  the  ground  occupied  by  the  troops  during  the 
night,  as  if  the  men  were  preparing  their  breakfast, 
which  led  the  enemy  to  believe  our  troops  still  in 
force  in  the  village;  this  also  led  him  to  believe  that 
we  were  going  to  carry  into  execution  the  attack  we 
were  meditating  the  night  before — accordingly  the 
night  before  he  placed  his  batteries  along  his  line, 
and  in  the  morning  moved  detachments  forward  to 
take  in  flank  the  attack  he  supposed  we  would  make 
at  daylight,  and  how  great  his  surprise  must  have 
been  when  the  first  thing  he  saw  in  the  morning  was 
Col.  Riley  moving  down  the  slope,  having  already 
turned  his  strong-hold — but  all  doubts  were  soon  dis 
pelted  by  the  capture  of  his  works  and  the  dispersion 
of  his  army — they  were  met  at  every  point  by  the 
skilful  management  and  energy  of  General  Shields, 
whose  command  compelled  them  to  fly  in  every  di- 
rection— some  taking  to  the  broken  and  craggy  rocks 
— some  to  the  ravines — while  others  depended  upon 
their  heels  and  made  most  excellent  time  in  a race 
across  the  fields.  One  of  the  most  sagacious  move- 
ments made  by  a Mexican  officer  was  made  at  this 
place.  After  a large  portion  of  the  Mexican  army 
had  passed  through  a very  narrow  pass  and  our 
troops  after  them,  he  formed  a squadron  of  lancers 
in  the  pass,  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered, 
thus  effecting  the  escape  of  those  who  had  already 
passed  through,  those  of  our  troops  who  were  near 
est  having  to  take  possession  of  the  prisoners  and 
guard  them  back,  and  before  another  force  could  go 
in  pursuit  they  were  out  of  reach. 

In  this  fort  there  were  captured  22  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, mostly  large  size,  a great  number  of  pack- 
mules,  a large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  munitions 
of  war,  and  upwards  of  1500  prisoners,  among  them 
were  several  officers  of  high  rank.  The  enemy  left 
dead  upon  the  field,  which  we  have  buried,  upwards 
of  700 — but  his  loss  was  certainly  much  heavier — as 
the  Mexicans  were  still  burying  their  friends  when  I 
passed  over  the  battle-ground  two  days  ago;  there 
were  many  more  killed  when  the  rifles  engaged  on 
the  19th  than  we  had  any  idea  of — their  unerring  aim 
told  with  powerful  effect.  The  troops  in  the  fort 
were  commanded  by  Valencia,  those  outside  by  Santa 
Anna. 

Among  the  highest  achievements  of  the  morning’s 
engagement  was  the  re-capture  of  the  two  Buena 
Vista  six-pounders,  belonging  to  Captain  Washing- 
ton’s battery,  by  one  of  the  light  companies  of  the 
same  regiment.  They  now  stand  before  the  door  of 
General  Twiggs,  and  I hope  when  he  shall  meet  his 
old  friend  General  Taylor  he  will  have  present  these 
beautiful  trophies  to  claim  the  congratulations. — 
All  the  small  arms  taken  were  immediately  des- 
troyed. 

The  arms  were  secured,  and  a detachment  left  to 
protect  the  ordnance,  ammunition  and  prisoners;  the 
column  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  ene- 
my, who  had  been  met  by  a force  from  San  Angel, 
when  Gen.  Twiggs  arrived,  and  ordered  a speedy 
and  most  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
immediately  done,  Gen  Shields’s  brigade  in  advance, 
next  Gen.  Twiggs’s  division,  and  the  rear  by  Gen. 
Pillqw’s  division,  Ihe  rifles  and  sappers  and  miners 
in  advance  as  skirmishers.  There  now  ensued  a sort 
of  running  fight  all  the  way  to  San  Angel,  the  enemy 
endeavoring  to  make  a stand  at  every  point  on  the 
road,  the  unerring  tire  of  the  rifle  made  every  place 
too  hot  for  them,  and  they  were  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Cburubusco. 

At  San  Angel  General  Pillow  arrived  and  took  the 
command,  when  the  whole  column  moved  down  to 
Cluicon,  when  Gen.  Scott  came  up,  and  immediately 
t >ok  the  command  of  the  whole. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CHURUBOSCO. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy’s  forces  perceived  that  Con- 
treras was  carried,’  and  that  we  should  be  able  to 
turn  his  position  and  attack  him  in  reverse,  he  eva- 
cuated the  fortification  and  fell  back  on  Churubusco 
with  his  artillery  and  whole  force.  This  was  also 
reinforced  by  the  troops  from  Contreras,  and  some 
from  the  city;  they  apparently  determined  to  make 
their  final  stand  at  this  point. 

The  work  and  position  were  exceedingly  strong 
and  completely  masked  by  a high  growth  ol  corn  and 
an  orchard,  which  very  much  precluded  our  officers  | 


getting  a proper  view  of  the  position  and  the  strengt 
of  the  work,  which  proved  to  be  a regular  fortifica' 
lion,  and  had  been  erected  in  the  incredible  shor* 
time  of  38  hours.  The  church  buildings  formed  a 
large  square — the  lower  front,  at  the  north  end,  was 
chiefly  a wall,  scaffolded  for  infantry;  behind  it  was 
a higher  building,  also  covered  with  infantry,  and  in 
the  rear  of  this,  the  church  itself  was  also  covered 
with  infantry,  and  a high  steeple  on  its  right  flank 
was  filled  with  infantry;  in  front  of  the  first  wall  was 
a curtain  connecting  two  salient  angles,  which 
flanked  it,  and  were  continued  back  to  the  side  walls 
of  the  church,  garrisoned  heavily  with  infantry,  and 
mounting  seven  pieces  of  artillery.  This  was  the 
point  at  which  General  Smith’s  brigade  opened  the 
action,  and  soon  followed,  a little  further  to  the  left, 
by  Col.  Riley’s  brigade — these  two  composing  the 
Cerro  Gordo  division,  Gen.  Twiggs.  Captain  Tay- 
loi’s  battery  of  light  artillery  also  look  position  near 
this  work,  on  the  right  nf  Gen.  Smith’s  brigade;  it 
drew  upon  it  a heavy  fire  from  the  fort,  which  he 
sustained  for  an  hour  and  a half,  losing  23  of  his 
company,  among  whom  were  Lieuts.  Martin,  Boyn- 
ton and  Sims,  and  3 sergeants;  he  also  lost  during 
this  lime  15  horses.  The  conduct  of  Captain  Taylor 
and  his  company  throughout,  was  such  as  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it,  as  well  as  his 
superior  officers. 

At  the  opposite  side  the  work,  the  breastwork  ex- 
tended across  the  road  from  the  church,  presenting  a 
similar  front,  excepting  the  buildings  of  the  church, 
— the  work  on  the  road  was  also  strengthened  by  a 
bridge  over  a creek,  behind  which  was  a body  of  in- 
fantry, and  the  work  itself  mounting  3 or  4 guns. 

General  Pillow,  with  part  of  Ins  divison,  was  sent 
round  by  General  Scott  to  assault  this  part  of  the 
work,  but  as  he,  with  his  command,  emerged  from 
the  mud  and  mire  of  the  corn  fields  (having  waded, 
some  of  them,  waist  deep)  into  the  road,  he  met 
Gen.  Worth  coming  up  from  San  Antonio,  with  his 
division;  they  had  a hearty  welcome,  and  one  of 
them  proposed  that  their  commands  should  go  hand 
in  hand  in  carrying  the  work,  which  was  readily 
agreed  to. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  other  commands  were 
despatched,  General  Scott  ordered  General  Shields 
to  attack  the  enemy’s  extreme  left,  where  he  was 
heavily  entrenched;  at  the  same  time  reinforcing 
his  command  with  the  9th,  part  of  the  12tb  and 
15lli  infantry,  under  General  Pierce.  This  move- 
ment was  executed  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  would  admit — the  whole  command  having 
to  pass  through  corn  fields  of  high  growth,  inter- 
cepted by  ditches  running  through  them  in  every 
direction. 

The  action  now  became  general,  and  the  severity 
of  the  conflict  never  equalled  within  the  recollection 
of  our  oldest  soldiers— the  enemy  was  more  than 
three  times  our  number,  besides  his  advantage  of 
artillery  and  position — added  to  this,  he  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  effort  of  resist- 
ance he  could  make,  before  we  could  enter  the  capi- 
tal—his  troops  knew  that  they  were  fighting  for  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Republic,  and  they  stood  their 
ground  with  as  much  firmness  and  resolution  as  any 
troops  could  stand,  before  the  army  we  at  present 
have  here.  The  roar  of  musketry  was  so  great,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  soldiers  to  hear  the 
orders  of  their  officers.  There  was  no  point  at 
which  the  action  did  not  rage  with  seventy  for  more 
than  two  hours,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  our 
loss  at  this  point  was  nearly  1009  men. 

After  the  contest  had  lasted  about  two  hours  our 
troops  had  got  into  such  a position  as  to  be  able  to 
close  with  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which 
decided  the  affair  in  our  favor— General  Pillow  arid 
Gen.  Worth  carrying  the  work  on  the  road,  by  an 
officer  of  Gen.  Pillow’s  division  taking  down  one  flag 
and  one  ol  Gen.  Worth’s  taking  down  the  other,  and 
the  8th  infantry  planting  their  colors  instead.  Gen. 
Twiggs’s  division  carrying  the  work  it  attacked  at 
the  church,  Captain  J.  M.  Smith,  of  the  3d  infantry 
received  the  surrender  of  the  work,  with  seven  pie- 
ces of  artillery,  two  stand  of  colors,  Gen.  Rincon,  to- 
gether with  104  officers  and  upwards  of  1100  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  surrendered  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Gen.  Shields  had  his  work  more 
to  himself,  and  he  fully  sustained  that  high  reputa- 
tion hitherto  acquired  on  the  field  of  battle.  When 
the  contest  raged  highest,  and  his  men  falling  around 
him  in  every  direction,  he  preserved  that  even  tem- 
perament of  mmd  for  which  he  is  so  characteristic— 
nis  countenance  wearing  his  bland  and  afl'able  ap- 
pearance throughout  the  whole  engagement.  His 
volunteers  stood  and  moved  under  the  tire  with  the 
regularity  of  veteran  troops.  South  Carolina  has 
sustained  a heavy  loss.  Col.  Butler  was  wounded 
twice  before  he  received  the  laial  shot.  Two  color 
bearers  were  successively  shot  down,  when  Lieut. 
Colonel  Dickinson  look  the  colors,  and  was  bearing 
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the  Palmetto  proudly  amidst  the  storm,  when  he  also 
received  a severe  wound.  About  the  same  time 
that  the  three  divisions  at  the  forts  were  enabled  to 
close,  General  Shields  succeeded  in  driving  from 
their  position  the  large  force  with  which  he  was  con- 
tending. 

The  dragoons  were  now  brought  forward,  and 
drove  the  enemy  to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  thus 
closing,  for  the  present,  the  most  brilliant  victory 
achieved  by  our  arms  during  the  war,  and  one  which 
will  vie  with  any  achievement  of  our  arms  in  times 
past. 

Louisiana  had  two  brilliant  representatives,  who 
participated  largely  throughout  the  whole  affair,  viz: 
Gen.  P.  F.  Smith,  of  the  first  brigade,  second  divi- 
sion, and  Lieutenant  Beauregard,  of  the  engineers; 
both  of  which  gentlemen  signally  distinguished  them- 
selves, both  by  their  superior  military  knowledge 
and  their  personal  courage.  The  engineer  corps 
throughout  has  borne  a large  share  of  the  labors  and 
exposure  of  the  battle. 

From  intercepted  letters  which  we  have  in  our 
possession,  written  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  we 
learn  the  Mexican  loss  to  be  five  thousand  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  by  them  we  also  learn,  that  out  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  they  had  but  between  six  thou- 
sand or  eight  thousand  men  left,  and  they  in  confu- 
sion, without  leaders — the  balance  killed,  wounded,, 
prisoners,  or  totally  dispersed. 

After  the  troops  had  arrived  at  this  place,  all  the 
former  Texan  prisoners  who  were  present  assembled 
just  below  the  National  palace,  on  a fine  paved  road, 
made  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  while  they  re- 
mained in  this  country.  On  the  side  of  the  road 
stood  a beautiful  monument,  with  the  following 
inscription: — “Erected  to  the  memory  of  General 
Santa  Anna  in  consideration  of  his  having  construct- 
ed this  road  by  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  of  Texas.” 
It  was  not  long  after  the  assemblage  of  the  crowd, 
until  down  came  the  monument,  and  not  satisfied 
with  tearing  it  down,  they  broke  the  stone  into 
small  pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  a white  flag  came 
out  from  the  city,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
we  learned  that  propositions  for  an  armistice  had 
been  made,  which  were  agreed  to,  and  commission- 
ers appointed,  who  arranged  and  agreed  on  the 
terms. 


“armt  of  occupation.” 

From  the  Flag  of  the  28 Ih  ult. 

The  attack  on  the  mule  train  near  Papagallas,  no 
the  31st  of  July,  of  whicb  mention  was  wade  in  the 
Flag  of  the  11th  instant,  was  incorrectly  reported 
to  us,  as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  parly  pre- 
sent at  the  time;  and  we  make  the  following  correc- 
tion from  his  statement:  / 

The  train  consisted  of  thirty  eight  mules,  and  one 
wagon  loaded  with  merchandize  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals; two  of  them  proceeding  with  the  train. — 
The  escort  consisted  of  only  four  persons — C.  R. 
Gleason,  John  Brennan,  Daniel  Dovty,  and  James 
Bartlett — the  three  last  named  late  members  of 
Captain  Gray’s  disbanded  company.  In  company, 
at  the  time  of  the  attack,  were  Dr.  Dickenson  and 
two  French  gentlemen,  sent  out  by  the  authorities 
of  New  Orleans  to  take  the  bust  of  General  Taylor 
the  Frenchmen  travelling  in  an  ambulance.  About 
1 o’clock  on  the  31st  ult.,  the  day  being  excessively 
hot,  and  the  escort  wearied,  a halt  was  called  at  a 
shady  spot  near  the  road,  and  the  parly  dismounted 
to  refresh  themselves.  They  had  remained  in  this 
situation  a half  hour  or  more,  when  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  Mexican  bugle  charge  sounding 
from  different  directions.  As  soon  as  the  charge 
was  sounded,  Mr.  Gleason  ordered  all  to  mount, 
and  they  did  so,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Dicken- 
son, whose  horse  took  flight  and  ran  off.  Mr.  Glea- 
son, who  is  an  old  I'exan  and  one  of  the  Mier  pris- 
oners, immediately  ascertained  that  the  attacking 
party  numbered  several  hundred,  and  remarking 
that  the  only  hope  was  in  flight,  dashed  off  into  the 
chaparral,  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  escort. 
The  Frenchmen  sprang  into  the  ambulance,  and  the 
driver  put  his  horses  to  their  speed  on  the  Monterey 
road.  Mr.  Dickenson  was  unable  to  follow;  and  be- 
fore he  could  secrete  himself  in  the  chaparral,  the 
Mexicans  were  in  sight.  As  soon  as  he  was  disco- 
vered, they  commenced  firing  and  advancing  upon 
him.  Having  a six  shooter,  the  doctor  determined 
to  sell  bis  lite  as  dearly  as  possible.  Allow  ing  four 
of  them  to  come  close  up,  lie  was  enable  to  kill  two, 
mortally  wound  a third,  and  after  a hand-to-hand 
engagement  with  the  fourth,  finally  effected  his  es- 
cape. 

A few  pursued  the  ambulance,  but  the  main  force 
was  drawn  towards  the  train;  and  as  soon  as  possca- 
(ion  of  it  was  obtained,  the  bugle  sounded  a recall, 
and  the  pursuers  all  returned  without  having  over- 


taken the  ambulance,  which  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  a train  was  met  coming  down  from  Monterey 
escorted  by  a detachment  of  dragoons. 

The  two  teamsters  were  killed,  one  receiving  six 
balls  in  his  body,  and  the  other  had  his  skull  smash- 
ed with  the  butt  of  a musket,  and  a sabre  cut  across 
the  abdomen  nearly  severing  him  in  two.  All  the 
mules  and  packs  were  captured,  also  the  baggage 
wagon  containing  much  valuable  clothing,  and  about 
§1,500  in  money. 

Some  ten  or  a dozen  cases  of  yellow  fever  are  re- 
ported at  the  Brazos,  and  several  persons  have  died. 
The  fever  originated  on  board  vessels  from  New 
Orleans,  and  is  as  yet  confined  to  the  crews  of  those 
vessels.  There  is  no  hospital  on  Brazos  island,  and 
we  understand  objection  has  been  made  to  yellow 
fever  patients  entering  the  hospital  at  Point  Isabel. 

Ex-President  and  Gen.  M.  B.  Lamar  (now  Capt. 
Lamar,  commanding  a company  of  Texan  rangers) 
was  in  Mier  a few  days  ago,  with  a detachment  of 
his  command,  on  his  way  from  Laredo  to  General 
Taylor’s  camp.  Captain  Lamar,  we  understand,  is 
anxious  to  be  relieved  from  his  post  at  Laredo,  and 
will  apply  to  General  Taylor  for  this  purpose.  We 
are  happy  to  hear  that  he  is  in  excellent  health. 

From  General  Wool's  command. — We  hare  a series 
of  very  interesting  letters  coming  down  to  the  16th 
of  August.  We  are  unable  to  give  any  portion  be- 
fore our  next  regular  issue. 

Captain  Fairfax,  of  the  Virginia  regiment  died  at 
Saltillo  on  the  14th  ult.,  of  fever. 

The  steamer  Ogden  arrived  at  N.  Orleans  on  the 
11th  with  Brazos  dates  to  the  7th,  Gen.  Lane’s  bri- 
gade was  there,  and  expected  to  embark  for  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  8th,  to  which  place  Gen.  Marshall  had 
also  been  ordered. 

General  Cushing  and  Lieut.  Col.  Abbott  reached 
Matamoros  from  Monterey  on  the  3d,  tn  route  for 
Vera  Cruz.  Gen.  C.  is  concentrating  his  brigade  as 
the  reveral  detachments  come  down  at  El  Sabinilo, 
near  Palo  Alto.  Deas’  battery,  which  was  to  have 
accompanied  General  Cushing,  has  been  ordered  to 
remain  with  General  Wool  at  the  express  request  of 
the  latter.  Captain  Shover  passed  down  the  river 
with  Gen.  Cushing  on  his  way  to  Washington. 

Captain  Clark,  of  the  2d  Mississippi  rifles,  was  at 
Matamoros  on  the  3d  instant,  with  a detachment  of 
recruits  on  his  wav  to  his  regiment  at  Buena  Vista. 

Captain  Clinch  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on 
the  16th  instant,  with  a detachment  of  recruits  for 
the  13th  infantry,  and  would  leave  the  next  day  for 
Gen.  Cushing’s  camp  at  Sabinito. 

Col.  R.  E.  Temple  arrived  at  Matamoros  on  the 
lit  instant,  with  four  companies  of  his  regiment,  the 
10th  infantry. 

The  ‘Flag’  says  that  Col.  Tibbatts,  who  was  pro- 
ceeding from  Mier  to  Monterey  with  six  companies 
of  the  IGth  infantry,  escorting  a train,  was  attacked 
by  a large  party  of  Mexicans  near  Ramos,  and  sue- 
ceeded  in  driving  them  off,  with  a loss  of  two  wound- 
ed. Col.  Tibbatts  and  tiis  men  were  under  fire  for 
some  time,  and  conducted  themselves  with  great  in- 
trepidity. Intelligence  was  received  at  Buena  Vista 
on  the  20th  of  August,  in  a letter  from  San  Luis 
Potosi,  by  th  way  of  Parras,  that  Gen.  Scott’s  col- 
umn had  marched  from  Puebla,  and  two  days  after- 
wards a rumor  reached  there  of  the  capitulation  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  This  illustrates  the  rapidity 
with  which  intelligence  travels  in  Mexico  by  verbal 
report. 

The  same  paper  says  that  Mr.  E.  B.  Lundy  and 
Mons.  Montilly,  who  were  taken  prisoners  some  4 
weeks  since  by  Carvajal,  have  been  set  at  liberty, 
and  arrived  at  Matamoros  on  the  3d  instant.  They 
state  that  they  were  liberated  by  representing  that 
they  were  not  Americans.  They  were  taken  as  far 
as  1 ula.  Mr.  L.  says  that  General  Urrea  left  that 
place  a few  days  since,  w ilh  1,200  men,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  trains  or  goods  between  Camargo 
and  Monterey. 

The  Union  says  that  letters  have  been  received 
from  the  camp  of  General  Taylor,  who  was  then 
near  Monterey.  The  general  had  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  carrying  out  his  late  general 
order  for  sending  the  troops  he  could  spare  to  Vera 
Cruz,  to  join  the  column  of  General  Scott.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  troops  which  he  kept  upon  his  line  of 
defence,  he  had  detained  the  light  battery  of  Capt. 
Deas,  to  strengthen  bis  line.  A mixed  force  of  dra- 
goons and  Texans  was  employed  in  clearing  the 
country  between  Camargo  and  Monterey  of  the  rov- 
ing guerillas. 

Reports  are  renewed  of  the  general’s  intention  to 
visit  the  United  States;  but  he  does  not  yet  mention 
such  an  intention  in  his  recent  despatches. 

North  Carolina  regiment.— A letter  from  Buena 
Visia,  daied  Aug.  19,  to  the  Picayune  says:  “The  mu- 
tiny in  the  North  Carolina  regiment  has  been  effectu- 
ally (fuelled.  On  the  morning  after  it  broke  out  a num- 


ber of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  signed  a petition  to 
the  colonel  to  resign,  which  he  very  properly  refused  to, 
but  laid  it  before  Generals  Cushing  and  Wool.  It  was 
considered  by  the  commanding  general  that  there  was 
a participation  in  the  mutiny  and  two  of  the  signers 
were  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  service.  \s 
soon  as  this  was  known  seventeen  officers,  I think, 
tendered  their  resignation,  but  afier  twenty  four  hours 
had  elapsed  they  thought  better  of  it  and  begged  leave 
to  withdraw,  expressing  all  due  contrition,  and  leave 
was  granted-  Thus  quiet  subordination  has  been  re- 
stored. The  three  regiments  have  all  been  separated — 
the  North  Carolina  ordered  to  the  rear,  and  the  Virgini- 
ans to  the  front.  The  soldier  who  was  wounded  by 
Colonel  Paine  at  the  time  he  shot  at  the  mutineers,  was 
a Virginfan  and  has  been  dishonorably  discharged  from 
the  service.’’ 

A letter  of  the  21st  says:  “Since  my  last,  two  compa- 
nies of  the  North  Carolina  regiment  have  been  ordered 
to  the  support  of  Capiain  Prentiss'  battery  on  the  hill 
above  Saltillo.  One  of  these  companies,  commanded 
by  Copt  Henry,  is  the  crack  corps  of  the  regiment,  and 
has  been  stationed  in  town  ever  since  their  arrival.  It 
had  no  participation  whatever  in  the  late  mutinous  out- 
break. Mr.  Buck,  formerly  adjutant  to  the  regiment, 
but  recently  appointed  aid  de  camp  to  Gen.  Cushing, 
has  been  elected  captain  in  the  regiment  to  fill  a vacan- 
cy, and  will  not  go  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  express  sent  to 
General  Taylor  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  relative  to 
the  reported  advance  upon  this  quarter,  has  not  yet  re- 
turned.’’ 


ROME,  AUSTRIA,  AND  ITALY. 


The  most  striking  feature  in  the  political  circle! 
of  Europe  at  the  last  dates  from  there,  is  the  pro- 
gress of  liberal  measures  pursued  by  the  pope  of 
Rome,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Austrian  government 
to  arrest  those  measures.  The  reigning  pope  is  un- 
doubtedly imbued  with  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  so  far,  has  evinced 
so  much  firmness  and  decision  of  character,  that  he 
has  already  become  the  idol  of  the  Italian  people. 
Rome  is  rapidly  assuming  a new  and  imposing  cha- 
racter under  his  administration.  Should  he  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  assassination,  he  has  in  his 
hands  the  elements  by  which  a powerful  diversion 
will  be  made  towards  breaking  up  the  old  and  stub- 
born prejudices  of  the  millions,  as  well  as  the  des- 
potic rule  of  “Holy  Alliances”  that  have  so  long 
kept  the  people  of  Europe — aye,  and  of  most  ol  the 
“civilized  and  Christianized  world”  in  degrading 
subjection. 

It  is  indeed  a new  and  strange  condition  of  affairs 
in  “church  and  state,”  to  find  the  Protestant  British 
government  interfering  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, against  the  measures  of  the  Catholic  government 
of  Austria. 

It  is  probable  that  Louis  Philippe,  who  dread*  a 
European  war  of  all  things,  may  have  influeheo 
enough  to  arrest  the  progress  of  hostilities  between 
the  parties.  Louis  is  strongly  suspected  of  leaning 
towards  Mellernich  in  the  affair,  but  he  well  know* 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  French  people  would  be 
overwhelming  on  the  side  of  the  pontiff  in  case  of 
a war  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  All  the  ‘liberals’ 
of  Europe  would,  in  sentiment,  side  with  Rome. 

We  have  heretofore  announced  that  the  Austrians 
had  taken  possession  of  Ferarra,  a post  on  the  Aus- 
trian frontier  belonging  to  the  papal  dominions,  and 
that  the  Roman  government  of  the  place  had  made 
the  most  formal  protest  against  the  outrage.  As  it 
is  possible  that  Ibis  affair  may  be  the  first  overt  act 
in  a very  serious  and  bloody  drama,  people  may  be 
curious  hereafter  to  know  the  minutes.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Schnellpost  writes  as  follows: 

“1  vi  role  you  in  my  last  that  the  Austrians  were 
only  waiting  for  an  occasion  to  break  into  the  states 
of  the  church  and  commerce  the  work  of  reaction. 
We  hare  to-day  received  intelligence  from  Rome 
up  to  the  8th  of  August,  which  shows  that  the  pre- 
text is  already  found,  and  that  a breach  between 
Austria  and  the  papal  government  is  inevitable.— 
Under  the  pretext  that  an  Austrian  officer  had  been 
insulted  at  night  by  the  National  guard,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Austrian  troops  in  Ferrara  forbade 
the  National  guard  from  patrolling  in  the  city.  But 
as  they  continued  that  duty,  the  Austrians  came  out 
of  the  citadel,  occupied  the  city  in  true  military  fa- 
shion, and  fired  upon  all  the  patrols  of  the  National 
guard.  '1  he  papal  legate  at  Ferrara  at  once  protes- 
ted against  this  piece  of  violence,  and  sent  otf  mes- 
sengers to  Rome.  Probably  the  matter  will  come 
to  jet  worse  conflicts.  The  old  Metlernich  loses  bis 
shrewdness,  and  plays  for  all  or  nothing.  But  bis 
talse  dice  are  known;  all  the  world  is  watching  him 
— and  most  likely  he  and  his  whole  absolutist  gam- 
ing table  will  be  overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces.” 

London  papers  say — “Letters  from  Rome  have 
reached  us  down  to  the  23d  ult.  It  was  reported  in 
that  capital  that  the  secretary  of  slate  had  forward- 
ed a note  to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that,  should  the  Austrians  not  evacuate  the 
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town  of  Ferrara  within  a fortnight,  the  pope  would 
recall  his  nuncio  from  Vienna,  and  send  passports 
to  Count  Lutzow,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Rome. 
The  pope  had  instructed  the  governors  of  Ancona 
nnd  Civita  Vecchia  to  supply  th<  se  fortresses  with 
three  months’  provisions. 

Preparations  for  war  from  the  chief  items  of  news 
from  Rome.  An  artillery  captain,  named  Lopez, 
has  been  sent  to  France  to  purchase  ten  thousand 
muskets,  and  ten  thousand  hands  are  already  held 
out  to  receive  them,  that  number  of  young  volun- 
teers having  offerred  themselves  to  resist  an  inva- 
sion. Meanwhile,  the  Roman  government  steadily 
continues  to  arm  the  civic  guard,  for  which  purpose 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  states  offer  it  arms. 

Signor  Azeglio  is  on  the  point  of  starting  for  La 
Romagna  charged  with  full  powers  to  organize  re- 
sistance in  case  of  necessity.  The  pope  gives  proof 
of  energy  beyond  all  praise.  He  has  established  a 
camp  of  15,000  regular  troops  at  Forli,  which  is  ev- 
ery day  reinforced  by  a number  of  volunteers. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  is  at  a great  height 
at  Rome.  The  early  organization  of  a battalion  of 
priests  and  monks  is  spoken  of,  and  it  is  certain  that 
a great  number -of  the  religious  orders  exercise 
themselves  in  the  practice  of  arra3.  The  pope  rides 
about  the  city  on  a white  mule,  which  he  bought  at 
Florence,  and  shows  to  his  loyal  and  faithful  sub- 
jects a face  beaming  with  the  calm  of  a good  con- 
science, and  the  profound  sentiment  of  his  rights  and 
his  strength. 

M.  Ro6si  having  offered  him  his  mediation  on  the 
subject  of  the  affair  of  Ferrara,  he  replied  that,  con- 
sidering himself  seriously  offended,  he  would  not  be 
contented  with  an  ordinary  arrangement,  and  that 
he  intended  to  exact  complete  satisfaction. 

Letters  from  Turin,  of  the  27th  ult.,  confirm  our 
previous  announcement  of  the  protest  against  the  oc- 
cupation of  Ferrara  by  the  Austrians.  Prince  Met- 
ternich,  it  appears,  had  addressed  a circular  to  all 
the  Italian  princes,  prescribing  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tain roeasuies  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquility  in 
Italy.  The  prince  having  suggested,  among  other 
measures,  the  occupation  of  Alexandria  by  an  Aus- 
trian garrison,  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  so  indignant 
at  the  proposition,  that  he  immediately  entered  an 
energetic  protest  against  all  intervention  of  Austria 
in  the  affairs  of  the  independent  sovereignties  of  It- 
aly and  offered  the  pope  the  co-operation  of  his  ar- 
my and  fleet  should  an  Austrian  force  invade  his 
territory.  The  report  is  current  that  Sardinia  has 
seceded  to  an  alliance  which  England  has  concluded 
with  Wirtemburg,  Bavaria,  and  Baden,  to  prevent 
the  intervention  of  the  foreign  powers  in  Italy. 

According  to  the  last  accounts  from-  Naples,  the 
•Calabrian  insurrection  was  extending.  On  the  17th: 
our  battalions  were  embarked  at  Naples  in  twe 
steam  frigates  to  reinforce  Gen.  Statella,  who  was 
operating  against  the  revolters  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cosenza.  it  was  rumored  that  several  English 
ships  of  war  had  been  seen  oft  Otranto.” 

It  is  reported  that  the  British  government  has  sent 
an  order  -to  the  Ionian  isles  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  Italy — that  two  regiments  were  to  be  immedi- 
ately transported  to  Ancona,  and  that  Lord  Palmers- 
ton had  given  the  Austrian  government  a notification 
of  the  fact. 

A communication  from  the  Italian  frontier,  in  the 
Manheim  Journal,  stales  that,  in  reply  to  a formal 
protest  from  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  name  of  his 
government,  against  Austrian  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  state  and  church,  the  Austrian 
cabinet  has  declared  its  determination  not  to  inter- 
fere, “except  in  the  last  extremity,  i.  e.  if  the  move- 
ment in  the  states  of  the  church  threatens  to  com- 
promise the  tranquility  of  its  own  provinces.” 

The  conspiracy?  The  providential  detection  of 
the  late  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Pope,  in  which 
certain  Jesuits  were  the  active  agents,  was  of  course 
calculated  to  arouse  the  people  to  a feverish  slate  of 
excitement.  The  II  Mediterraneo,  says— “As  soon  as 
the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the  great  part  of 
those  implicated  in  it  fled.  The  people  in  general 
looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  those  who  have  Jet  the 
conspirators  escape;  they  desired  that  the  govern- 
ment should  have  shown  more  energy  in  the  case. 

Monsignor  Grassellini  tried  to  get  an  audience  of 
the  Pope,  to  escape  bis  merited  punishment,  but  did 
not  succeed.  He  received  a note  signed  by  the  new 
Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Ferretti,  containing  the 
following  iutimation:  The  Abate  Grassellini,  will, 
in  two  hours,  be  on  his  way  out  of  the  Papal  do' 
minions.  Three  times  he  tried  to  see  the  Pope,  but 
he  would  not  receive  him;  he  set  off  for  Naples. — 
Benvenuti,  the  right  eye  of  Grassellini,  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  officers  of  carabineers  Freddi  and  Alar, 
have  escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice.  In  an  hour 
it  was  determined  to  arm  the  civic  guard,  and  for  the 
moment  to  quarter  them  in  the  shops.  On  the  22d 
and  afterwards,  the  people  commauded,  and  showed 


a firmness  and  a dignity  incredible,  keeping  order  in 
the  most  exemplary  manner.  Their  friendship  with 
the  troops  is  to  be  noted;  they  appeared  as  one  body. 
On  the  night  of  the  18th  a most  moving  and  popular 
scene  took  place  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  There 
was  the  band  of  the  carabineers,  who  played  the 
chorus  of  16th  June.  The  people  came  around  in 
crowds  and  sang  to  it.  When  the  chorus  was  over, 
there  was  a universal  cry  of  long  live  Pius  IX,  long 
live  the  Union,  long  live  the  carabiners,  and  these 
replied,  long  live  the  people,  and  waved  their  white 
handkerchiefs;  after  this,  the  citizens  prayed  that 
the  band  should  play  on.  They  then  walked  on 
towards  Ripetta,  followed  by  companies  composed  of  ] 
carabiners,  people  and  soldiers;  when  they  reached 
Ripetta  they  returned  to  the  Piazza,  and  began  the 
cry  of  long  live  the  acting  Governor  Morandi. 

The  Pope  has  ordered  a religious  celebration,  to 
last  nine  days,  throughout  the  Pontifical  dominions, 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  discovery  of  the  late  conspi- 
racy. 

At  Osimo,  they  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  bull  of  Clement  XIV.  issued  the 
21st  of  July,  1773,  abolishing  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
Several  portraits  of  this  Pope  were  displayed,  crown- 
ed with  flowers  and  garlands. 

The  Marseilles  Semaphore,  in  the  course  of  a long 
and  interesting  article  on  the  subject,  says  “There 
is  already  indirect  evidence,  amounting  to  a strong 
presumption  that  the  conspiracy  which  has  been 
thus  providentially  defeated  in  Rome  by  the  energy 
ol  the  people,  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Aus- 
trian police,  and  assisted,  if  not  contrived,  by  Aus- 
trian machinations  and  money.  Wherever  these 
disturbances  have  occurred  in  Italy,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  ringleaders  were  in  possession  of  con- 
siderable sums  in  Austrian  coin,  and  most  of  them 
were  known  to  have  had  connexions  with  the  secret 
police  under  the  direction  of  the  former  regime. — 
Upon  the  very  day  (the  17lh  of  July),  when  the  con- 
spiracy in  Rome  was  to  have  broken  out,  a conside- 
rable detachment  of  Austrian  troops  had  arrived,  by 
a forced  march  of  forty  two  hours,  iu  Ferrara,  with 
all  the  precautions  of  a column  advancing  in  time  of 
war.  Nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  these  troops  were 
required  as  a reinforcement  to  the  citadel,  which 
Austria  has  a right  to  garrison  with  her  troops;  for 
they  marched  into  the  city  with  their  guns  loadeJ, 
and  committed  a direct  violation  of  the  territory  of 
the  Papal  States,  of  which  we  trust  some  explanation 
has  already  been  demanded  in  Vienna.  But,  above 
all,  Austria  alone  ha6  any  interest  in  fomenting  dis- 
satisfaction in  Italy.  She  knows  that  the  pacific 
progress  of  reform,  and  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional character  of  Italy,  are  fatal  to  her  ascendancy; 
and  at  Vienna  it  may  be  thought  more  criminal  to 
arm  the  basest  adherents  of  the  reactionary  party 
in  Rome,  against  the  noblest  leaders  of  the  popular 
cause,  than  it  was  to  instigate  the  peasantry  of  Gali- 
cia to  murder  their  landlords.  But  we  most  since- 
rely trust  that  Lord  Palmerston,  who  sometimes 
displays  an  excess  of  enterprise  and  resolution  on  far 
less  momentous  occasions,  will  vigorously  assert  and 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  minor  Italian  stales, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Papal  dominions.  No- 
thing can  be  more  favorable  than  ttie  present  crisis 
for  a declaration,  on  the  part  ol  this  country,  that 
while  we  oppose  the  policy  of  intervention  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  we'  have  no  direct  means  of  action, 
we  shall  resist  it  in  Italy,  where  our  ships  have  an 
easy  access  to  every  part  of  the  coa3t." 

Causes  of  the  revolution.  For  the  Pope  of  Rome 
to  become  the  champion  of  liberal  ideas  in  Europe, 
is  to  take  from  under  its  Monarchies  the  foundation 
stone  upon  which  they  have  so  long  reposed.  It  well 
may  startle  them. 

But  what  were  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff  which  could  be  so  formidable  and  alarm- 
ing to  the  legitimates? 

Railroad  influences.  It  has  been  assumed,  that 
the  revolution  of  the  days  of  July,  which  expelled 
Charles  from  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  and  made 
Louis  Philippe  “King  of  the  French”  was  effected 
by  the  press  of  Paris,  which  Charles  had  imprudent- 
ly attempted  to  shackle.  The  press  was  certainly 
one  ol  the  powerful  agencies  of  that  achievement, 
but  not  the  sole,  perhaps  not  even  the  most  efficient 
one.  A senes  of  circumstances  had  ripened  the 
French  people  fur  that  revolution,  and  when  the 
crisis  arrived,  no  very  extraordinary  effort  was  re- 
quired for  its  consummation. 

A similar  remark  may  he  applicable  to  the  idea  which 
we  find  advanced,  that  lo  the  progress  of  railroads  may 
be  attributed  ihe  approaching  revolution  in  Italy.  An 
article  which  we  find  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
extracted  from  a Paris  journal,  and  written  by  M.  Che- 
valier, delle  strode  ferrate  Ituliane,  begins  by  remarking 
that  (he  bold  and  clearsighted  men,  who,  tilteen  years 
ago,  announced  that  the  construction  of  railroads  would 
become  the  mo3t  important  enterprise  oi  civilized  slates, 


ought  to  be  satisfied.  Railroads  have  become  the  great 
expense  of  nations,  either  on  the  part  of  government  or 
of  privaie  companies,  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
several  countries.  They  figure  in  France  to  the  amount 
of  threefold  the  whole  budget  of  public  works  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  private  individuals  have  appro- 
priated to  them  at  least  an  equal  amount.  England, 
within  her  small  territory  has  appropriated  lo  them  more 
than  two  millions,  and  has  not  yet  come  to  a pause — 
Germany  is  following  ihe  example,  with  an  ardor  (o 
which  the  Germanic  nations  have  not  accustomed  us. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  North  America  is 
multiplying  them;  the  island  of  Cuba  has  introduced 
them;  and  we  see  them  ready  to  invade  ihe  cradle  of 
civilization — countries  stationary  par  excellence. 

On  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  railroads  into  Ita- 
ly, the  writer  says:  “Meantime  at  this  moment  the  rail- 
road parly,  whose  standard  has  become  that  of  Ital- 
ian nationality  and  of  progress,  is  triumphant.  The 
Sardinian  government  at  first  alone  sustained  it,  with  a 
firmness  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  remarked,  and 
which  deserves  the  highest  eulogy.  The  o'ber  Italian 
governments  for  the  most  part  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
Austria.  Parma  retracted,  much  against  her  will,  the 
permissions  she  had  given.  Gregory  XVI.  withdrew 
the  promise  he  had  made  to  charter  a railroad  company 
from  Bologna  to  Ancona,  which  was  proposed  after- 
wards to  be  prolonged  towards  Florence  and  Leghorn 
on  one  side,  towards  Alexandria,  Turin,  and  Genoa  on 
the  other.  One  of  ihe  arguments  pressed  upon  this  old 
man,  weighed  down  with  years  and  infirmities,  consist- 
ed in  telling  him  that  ruilroads  would  give  his  subjects 
the  means  of  escaping  from  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  af- 
ter their  attempts  at  revolt,  as  if  the  railroads  would  not 
also  give  the  same  wings  to  the  pontifical  pursuers.  But 
the  accession  of  Pius  IX,  changed  the  face  of  things. — 
From  that  moment  the  progress  party  took  the  ascend- 
ant in  Italy.  The  cause  of  railroads,  which,  in  Italy 
more  than  elsewhere,  is  the  type  of  progress,  was  af- 
fected by  it.  The  Italian  railroads  are  now  certain  of 
success,  and  the  confidence  of  the  friends  of  Italian  na- 
tionality have  increased  prodigiously. 

Our  epoch,  by  the  principles  of  liberty  on  which  it 
lives,  and  which  make  its  glory,  is  eminently  favorable 
to  the  re-establishment  of  nationalities — it  has  offered 
several  examples  of  it.  We  have  been  witnesses,  to  be 
sure,  within  a few  years,  of  the  funeral  of  a nation. — 
And  yet  even  Poland  from  time  to  time  makes  the  earth 
shake  around  her,  to  show  that  she  breathes.  Why 
should  not  Italy  resume  her  existence  as  a national  bo- 
dy? In  point  of  nationality,  so  great  is  her  vital  strength, 
the  restoration  is  possible.  Seeds  of  the  Lotus,  taken 
from  the  Catacombs  of  Egypt,  where  they  have  been 
buried  for  four  thousand  years,  confided  anew  to  the 
earth  by  intelligent  hands,  germinate  anew,  put  forth 
vigorous  branches  and  open  their  flowers,  the  sacred 
symbol  of  ancient  civilization,  to  the  eyes  of  our  aston- 
ished scholars.  Life  has  remained  there,  latent,  but  en- 
tire for  forty  centuries.  A nation,  in  the  same  manner, 
while  it  preserves  its  originality  and  its  energy,  may 
hop#  to  lift  the  sepulchral  stone  which  its  masters  had 
flattered  themselves  to  have  sealed  over  it  for  eternity. 
Greece  was  thought  to  be  dead,  but  she  has  left  her  cof- 
fin after  waiting  there  for  five  centuries,  and  she  has 
shown,  this  very  year,  that  she  is  n nation  full  oi  life. — 
Why  should  not  Italy  be  regenerated  in  the  same  man- 
ner? 


But  although  it  may  be  true  that  there  are  in  Italy  se- 
veral governments,  it  rau-t  be  well  known  there  are  not 
there  several  nations.  There  does  not  exist  a Piedmon- 
tese nation,  nor  a Neapolitan  nation,  nor  a Roman  na- 
tion, nor  a Tuscan  nation— there  is  only  an  Italian  na- 
tion. It  is  in  consequence  of  having  forgotten  this,  and 
of  having  abandoned  herself  to  local  and  provincial 
jealousies,  that  Italy  has  remained  constantly  in  sub- 
jection. Nothing  has  been  wan  ing  to  Italy  but  the  sen- 
timent of  union,  to  cause  it  to  remain  a great  nation 

one  of  the  most  illustrious,  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
respected.  The  spirit  of  rtvalship  has  ruined  it.  Rail- 
roads are  perfectly  proper  to  heal  this  disease  of  jea- 
lousy, and  to  melt  all  interests  into  one.  Railroads  have 
made  a state  of  that  Belgium  where  there  were  former- 
ly as  many  divisions  as  in  Italy,  and  which  was  per- 
haps less  homogeneous.  When  Rome  can  be  reached 
in  five  or  six  hours  from  Turin  or  Milan,  or  in  ten  or 
fifteen  from  Naples,  the  dissensions  which  have  torn 
Italy,  and  have  attracted  there  foreign  armies,  will  be 
easily  appeased.  It  is  then  with  reason  that  the  parti- 
sans of  Italian  independence  have  written  the  name  of 
railroads  on  their  standard.” 

The  press,  in  Italy  too,  has  its  influence  in  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs  now  transpiring  there. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  law  conceding  additional 
immunities  to  the  press,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  has  been  very  great,  especially  in  Tuscany. 
The  tone  of  these  papers  is  represented  as  independent 
and  expressive  of  the  most  marked  and  national  patri- 
otism- The  following  extract  from  the  Roman  Adver- 
tiser affords  an  evidence  of  this  statement. 

On  the  4th  of  the  month  was  published  at  Florence 
the  first  number  of  La  Patna,  to  be  brought  out  once  a 
week,  under  the  direction  of  Savagnoli,  'Ricasoli,  and 
Raffaello  Lambruschini,  nephew  to  the  Cardinal.  Its 
programme  is  diffuse,  and  advances  a theory  of  politics 
applied  to  the  existent  state  of  Italy,  and  in  the  object 
of  facilitating  the  union  of  the  Peninsula  in  one  frater- 
nal alliance  without  violent  means,  but  through  the  paci- 
fic triumphs  of  great  and  beneficent  principles.  The 
writer  regards  the  security  of  freedom  of  discussion,  as 
a measure  placing  the  destinies  of  the  country,  in  'the 
hands  of  its  citizens.  “Violence  (he  says)  lias  had  its 
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ase  ours  is  the  ase  of  public  reason.  Liberty  of  the 
nress  become  the  fundamental  principle  of  na'ional 
risht’in  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  states,  is  a new  ele- 
ment for  their  receneralion.  the  fountain  of  great  civil 
utility  for  all  Italy.”  He  considers  that  the  emancipa- 
tion from  all  unjust  laws,  the  social  progress  of  nations, 
is  not  to  be  effected  by  resistance  to  lawful  power,  but, 
ras  the  destinies  of  the  world  are  now  leading  to  a new 
era  ) bv  the  co-operation  of  authorities  with  the  inter- 
ests’ of  the  people,  their  concession  to  the  reasonable 
demands  of  society.  '‘The  subject  of  absolute  princes 
have  ceased  to  seek  liberty  by  means  of  insurrection 
and  violence;  kings  have  resolved  to  make  those  con- 
cessions that  the  age  demands;  and  by  w^ich  security 
and  a higher  civil  state  are  guaranteed.  The  severe  gn 
of  the  Roman  states  has  conceeded,  and  intimated  the 
intention  of  conceding  farther;  so  has  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany. 

The  civic  guard  The  following  extracts  from  the 

order  for  the  organization  of  the  civic  guard  of  Rome 
will  furnish  some  idea  of  the  efficiency  and  energy  that 
may  be  expect  of  this  body  of  men. 

The  civic  auard  shall  be  composed  of  all  Roman  citi- 
zens or  strangers  legally  domiciled  in  Rome,  whose  age 
is  not  below  21  and  not  exceeding  60  years. 

All  persons  possessing  fortunet  proprietors,  merchants 
heads  ot  industrial  establishments,  appertain  to  the  ci 

V1Theasrame  obligation  extends  to  the  sons  of  the  per 
sons  above  named,  when  residing  with  their  families 
and  being  within  the  age  prescribed. 

All  those  are  likewise  bound  to  this  service  who  ex 
ercise  scientific  or  liberal  professions,  the  public  and 
private  officials  with  fixed  salaries,  and  artizans  who  are 

at  the  head  of  shops.  , . 

Persons  of  servile  condition,  laborers  and  journey- 
men, and  those  who  exercise  sordid  or  abject  employ- 
ments. are  dispensed  from  the  civic  service. 

AH  are  in  fine  excluded  from  this  service,  who  cannot 
elve  proof  by  documents  of  irreprehensible  public  and 
Irivate  conduct,  and  manilested  attachment  to  the  pon- 
tific  government,  especially  those  whose  characters  are 
in  any  manner  stained  with  infamy. 

The  civic  guard  shall  be  divided  into  fourteen  sepa- 
rate battalions,  so  that  all  the  individuals  belonging  to 
ihe  same  Rioni,  may  occur  with  the  compotision  of  each 

^aThe°fbrmation  of  enrolments  shall  be  accomplished 
in  each  Rioni  by  a deputation  of  honest  and  able  citi- 
zens, who  shall  have  the  care  of  drawing  from  the  sta- 
tus of  population  all  the  individuals,  uniting  the  condi- 
tions conveyed  as  above  expressed,  causing  them  to  be 
inscribed  on  register  conformable  to  the  relative  mo- 
del. .. 
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■"^rTT^TsuFFRAGE— “In  France,  a population 
r Ti  000  000  contains  about  200,000  electors,  or 
very  nearly  one  in  every  one  hundred  and  seventy 

^ T “ In*  Great  °B  r it  a i n , a population  of  2G, 71 11,059  in 
1840  contained  1,066,860  electors,  or  about  one  per- 
• DVpp  t wcntY  Civc  h«i(i  3l  vote. 

80«ln  the  United  States,  a population  of  17,063  258 
in  1840  eave  2,403,485  votes  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, or  about  one  in  every  seven  had  a rote. 

Population  Statistics.— Comparative  increase  in 
the  U S and  Great  Britain.-The  following  table 
will  show  the  increase  of  ihe  population  of  the  two 
countries,  taken  from  the  best  authorities  from  the 
year  1790  to  1840-  . Great 

3,929,827  8,540,738 

5 305,940  10,942  646 

9:638,101  12,596,803 

12, “66,020  16,543  028 

lollu  17,068,666  18,844,434 

rate  of  increase  avoiding  small  fractions. 

United  States.  Great  Britain. 

1790  lo  1800  35  per  ct.  28  per  cent. 

800  to  1810  36.  <(  „ 

[810  to  1820  33  (i  jg  .< 

1820  to  1830  33 j ( 13 

l8The° av^erage  increase,  in  the  United  States,  each 
ten  fears  for  the  last  fifty  years,  is  a little  more  than 
len  } e<";  . A,  ,llis  rate  the  number  of  inhabitants 
}4,Cun  ed  States  m 1850  would  be  22,872,268. 
"Shotdd  the  increase  lor  the  present  10  years  in 
anouiu  cent.,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

GrCal  u nine«  m ihe^ear  lSSO  would  be  about  equal. 
l7tCis  fma’ked,  however,  that  the  population  of 
Ireland  is  not  included  in  that  of  Great  Britain. 

T„f  Arithmetical  PRODiGT.-New  York  city, 
A ^ 1847  — Dear  Sir— Perhaps  you  have  not>- 

Aug.  to,  los  York  papers,  a statement 

:ed  in  8TihI  remarkable  powers  of’a  mathemati- 
-cr  aV  ,ty,  who  adds,  substracts,  multiplies, 
»ian  in  tha  J j.  H olher  arithmetical  calcula- 

i iv ides,  an  P f that  seems  almost  incredulous. 

rn  that  person,  1 will  endeavor  to  give  you  a 
?orreft  sutemeat  of  thefacts,  which  I hope  you  will 


publish.  First,  let  a column  of  figures,  say  3000  in 
length,  and  10  or20  in  breadth,  be  placed  before  me, 
in  less  than  five  seconds  of  time,  I will  give  the  sum 
total,  always  commencing  on  the  left  hand  side,  lo 
write  the  answer  down.  It  matters  not  what  length 
the  column  is,  or  what  breadth,  I will  give  the  sum  to- 
tal, fast  as  the  figures  can  be  written  down.  Second, 
let  a sum  be  written  in  multiplication,  with  1000  fig- 
ures in  the  multiplier,  and  as  many  in  the  multipli- 
cand, and  1 commence  on  the  left  hand  side,  and 
write  the  product  underneath  all  in  one  line,  as  fast 
as  the  figures  can  be  written  down.  Thirdly,  let  a 
sum  be  written  m division,  with  any  large  amount 
for  a divisor,  and  1 commence  writing  the  remainder 
first,  then  the  quotient,  Interest  at  any  per  ct.  can 
be  performed  in  the  same  manner,  without  using  any 
extra  figures.  Fractions  of  every  denomination  can 
be  summed  up  instantly,  without  reducing  them  to  a 
common  denominator.  These  rules  can  be  learned 
in  one  half  hour,  by  any  person  who  has  printed  in- 
structions. Please  insert  this  in  your  paper,  also 
stating  that  any  person,  wishing  these  rules,  will  en- 
close $10  through  the  New  York  post  office. 

1 am  your  humble  and  ob’t  servant, 

P.  M.  DESHONG,  the  mathematician. 

P.  S.  Editors  copying  the  above,  and  forwarding 
Mr.  Deshong  the  paper  which  contains  it,  will  be 
furnished  with  a full  set  of  the  rules. 

Mankind  in  the  13th  century. — They  had  neither 
looked  into  heaven,  nor  earth,  neither  into  the  sea 
nor  land,  as  has  been  done  since.  They  had  philos 
ophy  without  scale,  astronomy  without  demonstra- 
tion. They  made  war  without  powder,  shot,  cannon 
or  mortars;  nay,  the  mob  made  their  bonfires  with- 
out squibs  or  crackers.  They  went  to  sea  without 
compass  and  sailed  without  the  needle. 

They  viewed  the  stars  without  telescopes,  and 
measured  altitudes  without  barometers.  Learning 
had  no  printing  press,  writing  no  paper,  and  paper  no 
ink.  The  lover  was  forced  to  send  his  mistress  a 
deal  board  for  a loveletter,  and  a billet  doux  might 
be  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  trencher.  They  were 
clothed  without  manufactures,  and  the  richest  robes 
were  the  skins  of  (he  most  formidable  monsters.— 
They  carried  on  trade  without  books,  and  correspon- 
dence without  posts,  their  merchants  kept  do  ac- 
counts, their  shopkeepers  no  cash  books;  they  had 
• urgery  without  anatomy,  and  physicians  without 
meteria  niedica;  they  gave  emetics  without  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  cured  agues  without  bark. 

The  first  introduction  of  Anthracite. — The 
following  statement  illustrate 8 most  forcibly  how 
much  harder  it  is  to  persuade  mankind  to  believe  in 
truth  than  fiction;  and  also  illustrates,  in  some  de- 
gree, Ihe  resources  of  Pennsylvania: 

It  is  interesting  and  amusing  to  look  back  to  the 
first  attempts  made  to  use  the  anthracite  coal,  and 
to  bring  it  to  market.  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  of 
Wilkesbarre,  in  his  published  accounts  of  his  first 
efforts,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Cist  and  other  asso- 
ciates, relates  soma  pleasant  anecdotes.  On  the  9th 
of  August,  1841,  they  started  off  their  first  ark  from 
Mauch  Chunk.  “In  less  than  eighty  rods  from  the 
place  of  starting,  the  ark  struck  on  a ledge  and  broke 
a hole  in  her  bow.  The  lads  stripped  themselves 
nearly  naked  to  stop  the  rush  of  water  with  their 
clothes.”  In  six  days,  however,  the  ark  reached 
Philadelphia,  with  its  twenty  four  tons  of  coal,  which 
had  by  this  time  cost  fuurleen  dollars  a ton.  “But,” 
says  Mr.  Miner,  “we  had  the  greater  difficulty  to 
overcome  of  inducing  the  public  to  use  our  coal  when 
brought  lo  their  doors.” 

“We  published  handbills,  in  English  and  German, 
slating  the  mode  of  burning  the  coal,  either  in  grates, 
in  smiths’  forges  or  in  stoves.  Together  we  went  to 
several  houses  in  the  city,  and  prevailed  on  the  mas- 
ters to  allow  us  to  kindle  tires  of  anthracite  in  their 
grates,  erected  to  burn  Liverpool  coal.  VVe  atten- 
ded at  blacksmiths’  shops,  and  prevailed  upon  some 
to  alter  the  Too  iron,  so  that  they  might  burn  Le- 
high coal;  and  we  were  sometimes  obliged  to  bribe 
the  journeymen  to  try  the  experiment  fairly,  so 
aveise  were  they  to  learn  the  use  of  a new  sort  of 
fuel.” 

How  like  a fable  all  this  seems  at  the  present  day! 
As  we  sit  before  our  coal  fires  and  think  of  no  other 
how  little  do  we  realize  that  thirty  years  ago  Mr. 
Miner  and  Cist  were  trying  the  experiment  of  an- 
thracite fire  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  wondering  whether 
they  could  not  float  an  ark  load  of  coal  to  Philadel- 
phia? Now  we  are  reckoning  the  coal  trade  in  mil- 
lions of  tons! 

In  the  Schuylkill  region  the  effort  was  made  a little 
earlier.  In  1812,  Col.  George  Shoemakor  loaded 
nine  wagons  with  coal  at  the  place  now  knowu  as 
the  Contreville  Mines,  and  proceeded  to  Philadel- 
phia. “Much  time  was  spent  by  him  in  endeavor- 
ing lo  introduce  it  to  notice,  but  all  his  efforts  proved 


unavailing.  Those  who  deigned  to  try  it,  declared 
Cel.  Shoemaker  to  be  an  impostor  for  attempting  lo 
impose  stone  upon  them  for  coal,  and  were  clamor- 
ous against  him.  Not  discouraged  by  the  sneer* 
cast  upon  him,  be  persisted  in  the  undertaking,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  disposing  of  two  loads,  for  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  the  remaining  seven  he 
gave  to  persons,  who  promised  to  try  to  use  it,  and 
lost  all  the  coal  and  charges.” 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


ENGLISH  BUSINESS  CIRCLES. 

Failures. — In  addition  to  the  names  inserted  in 
our  last,  we  find  the  firm  of  Grey  & Roxburg,  of 
Greenock,  was  reported  just  before  the  Britannia 
left  Liverpool. 

The  houses  of  Lyon  & Ferney  and  Kirkpatrick  & 
Co.  of  Liverpool,  whose  liabilities  are  stated  at 
>€60,000  each,  have  stopped  payment.  A London 
paper  says: 

“The  liabilities  of  the  defaulting  firms  in  London 
exceed  two  millions  sterling;  while  in  Manchester, 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  numerous  large 
houses  are  irretrievably  gone.” 

The  Liverpool  Times  of  the  4th  inst.  says:  “The 
fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  from  its  highest  point  in 
May,  is  now  not  less  than  sixty  shillings  per  quarter. 
Such  a violent  revulsion  of  prices  has  spread  eora- 
mercial  ruin  tar  and  wide.  At  present  its  effects  are 
limited  to  the  corn  trade.  We  wish  that  the  losses 
incurred  could  be  confined  to  that  branch  of  business 
alone.  But  no  fewer  than  fifty-three  insolvent  peti- 
tioners, and  twenty-four  bankruptcies,  were  announa- 
ed  in  last  Friday’s  Gazette. 

It  is  computed  that  the  actual  liabilities  of  the 
firms  stopped  payment  exceeds  five  millions  sterling; 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  large  amount  of 
losses  incurred  by  those  numerous  stable  and  wealthy 
houses  which  have  stood  their  ground,  the  total 
amount  of  losses  must  be  enormous.” 

The  house  of  A.  Roux,  of  Paris,  had  failed  for 
<€100,000.  It  was  connected  with  the  trade  to  Val- 
paraiso. 

Advices  from  St  Petersburg  announce  the  failure 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Barthlingth.  This  person  had  been  en- 
gaged in  shipping  grain  to  Europe,  and  his  suspen- 
sion is  attributable  to  his  draughts  having  been  re- 
turned upon  him. 

Bell’s  London  Messenger  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  liabilities  of  the  firms  which  had  failed 
up  to  August  23d:  Douglass  & Son,  ,€300,000;  Les- 
lie & Alexander,  .€450, 000;  King  & Melville,  4200,- 
000;  Conventry  & Sheppard,  .€150, 000;  Giles  & Co., 
41280, 000;  W.  H.  Robinson  & Co.,  4140,000;  four 
more  in  London,  (smaller)  4210,000;  Liverpool 
4142,000;  Stockton,  4100,000;  Glasgow,  4200,000; 
Waterford,  4150,000;  Cork  and  Limerick,  4100,000; 
Sligo,  460,000. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Journal  writes  September  3d.  “Takiag  lh* 
whole  amont  of  failures  that  hare  occurred  during 
the  past  six  weeks  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
the  total  cannot  at  the  lowest  estimate  be  much  un- 
der 43,500,000. 

“But  the  worst  feature  in  connection  with  these 
circumstances  remains  to  be  told.  When  some  of 
the  largest  stoppages  were  made  known  it  was  con- 
fidently given  out  and  believed  that  the  parties  were 
compelled  to  suspend  rather  from  the  responsibi- 
lity of  raising  money  upon  the  security  of  grain,  ex- 
cept on  the  most  ruinous  terms,  and  also  from  the 
impossibility  of  forcing  large  sales,  than  from  an  ab- 
solute deficiency  of  assets  ultimately  to  meet  their 
engagements. 

"Not  only,  however,  does  this  turn  out  to  have 
been  a delusion,  but  it  likewise  appears  that  in  some 
most  important  instances  the  first  impressions  of  the 
public  regarding  the  amount  of  liabilities,  instead  of 
having,  as  is  usually  the  case,  magnified  the  evil, 
were  far  below  the  real  amount.  Thus  the  engage- 
ments of  Lesley  Alexander  & Co.  were  first  under- 
stood to  be  4400,000,  and  it  was  believed  that  tbe 
private  property  of  the  senoir  partner,  who  was 
possessed  of  large  landed  estates  in  Ireland,  would 
be  quite  sufficient  with  the  other  assets,  to  yield  a 
dividend  very  nearly  approaching  20s.  in  the  pound. 
A statement  of  their  affairs,  however,  exhibited  to 
their  creditors  six  days  ago,  shows  the  liabilities  to 
be  4573,000,  that  under  the  best  circumstances  tbe 
prospect  of  a dividend  cannot  exceed  8s.  in  the 
pound,  and  that  it  will  most  likely  not  be  more  than 
6s.  In  the  case  ot  Coventry  & Sheppard,  also 
whose  failure  look  place  on  the  11  ult.,  the  results 
are  now  expected  to  prove  equally  unfavorable.  In 
several  instances,  too,  it  is  clear  that,  however  se- 
vere the  losses  of  the  parties  may  have  been,  it  is 
still  not  to  these  losses  that  their  breakdown  is 
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wholly  to  be  attributed,  but  that  they  roust  for  some 

time  have  be.  n on  the  verge  of  insolvency  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a degree  of  credit  to  which  they  were 

never  entitled.” 

A letter  from  Hamburg  reports  that  several  fail- 
ures have  taken  place  at  Stettin  and  Hamburg,  and 
that  the  affairs  of  some  of  the  parties  are  in  such 
a position  that  they  have  absconded  to  the  United 
States. 

We  find  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers  a tabular 
list  of  the  failures  that  took  place  in  England  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  writer  makes 
the  aggregate  of  tbeir  liabilities  amount  to  twenty 
fit*,  million*  of  dollars. 

Wall  street  has  been  in  a continued  state  of  ex- 
eitemeut  during  the  week.  The  arrival  of  the  steam- 
ers, with  accounts  of  more  failures  and  the  further 
depression  of  prices  in  England,  and  doubts  as  to 
several  large  houses  of  the  city  being  able  to  wea- 
ther the  gale  kept  up  a fever.  Then  came  the  crash 
of  the  house  of  James  McCollough,  deeply  dipped 
in  Harliein  Railroad  stock,  and  tumbled  down  by  its 
decline.  He  is  said  to  be  driven  to  a 9tate  of  insan- 
ity. Next  came  out  the  fact  of  overdrafts  of  a bank 
director  to  the  amount  of  $15,000 — and  that  fol- 
lowed by  the  detection  of  forgeries  committed  by 
Francis  Bartlett,  stock  broker,  upon  his  brother, 
a merchant  in  South  street,  to  the  amount  of  $40, 
000. 

At  New  York  on  the  22d  ‘‘two  failures  were  an- 
nounced to-day,  that  of  J.  J.  Kingsford,  and  that  of 
Muir,  Taylor  & Co.,  both  English  agencies,  and 
brought  down,  it  is  presumed  by  the  destructive  re- 
sult of  speculation  in  grain  and  Hour.” 


Money  Matters. — During  the  month  of  August, 
the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  decreased  *£540,- 
648.  The  amount  at  the  close  of  the  month  was 
*£9,239,618. 

On  the  2d  of  September  the  bank  announced  their 
intention  of  granting  loans  on  stock  and  exchange 
bills  at  5 j per  cent,  interest,  until  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber ensuing,  a measure  that  had  been  much  urged, 
aDd  it  was  expected  would  give  a partial  relief. 

The  circulars  of  the  Barring’s  London,  September 
3,  says: 

‘‘Further  numerous  failures  in  the  corn  trade  have 
occurred  since  our  last  advices,  under  date  18th  u It., 
causing  increased  derangement  in  the  money  market, 
and  discount  has  become  extremely  difficult  for  any 
but  first  class  paper. 

American  stocks  in  England  — Pennsylvania  fives  68 
a 69;  Ohio  sixes  83  to  90;  South  Carolina  fives  88; 
Indiana  fives  69;  Kentucky  sixes  90  to  93;  N.  York 
fives  90  to  93.  These  are  quoted  as  nominal  prices, 
there  being  but  few  transactions. 


Corn  Trade. — Official  monthly  return  of  Imporla 
Jion,<onsumplion,  Sfc.  for  the  month  of  August,  1847. 


Table,  showing  Ihe  fluctuations  in  the  prices  at  Lon- 


sots,  from  the  1st  of  Jdarch  to  the  30 lii  of  August 

Monday 

Wheat. 

Indian  Corn.  Consols. 

March  1 

69  86 

66  72 

9 9! 

8 

72  87 

66  72 

89  j 

15 

75  89 

66  72 

88i 

22 

73  87 

56  60 

89i 

29 

70  84 

50  52 

88i 

April  5 

70  84 

50  52 

88i 

12 

71  85 

60  52 

86j 

19 

77  90 

50  52 

87i 

26 

77  90 

50  52 

86  a 

May  3 

82  95 

50  52 

87  g 

10 

94  107 

56  72 

86  J 

17 

100  113 

56  72 

86  a 

24 

94  107 

56  72 

87i 

31 

86  99 

50  66 

89 

June  5 

93  106 

50  66 

881 

14 

87  100 

48  56 

88i 

21 

87  98 

40  53 

831 

28 

79  96 

40  50 

89i 

July  7 

71  82 

40  46 

89 1 

12 

75  86 

40  46 

83i 

19 

75  86 

40  46 

89' 

26 

70  81 

40  46 

88  J 

August  2 

60  61 

30  34 

sea 

9 

60  61 

30  34 

86  a 

16 

62  66 

28  36 

871 

23 

60  64 

25  35 

87i 

30 

56  59 

30  33 

87  i 

then  Ihe  price  cf  dollars  have  advanced  a per  cent, 
and  live  franc  pieces  are  still  higher. 

The  amount  of  specie  by  the  steamer  Britannia, 
entered  at  the  Boston  custom  house  at  the  close  of 
Monday,  was  $67,941. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Union,  in  a 
long  article  on  exchanges  and  the  money  market, 
predicts  a reduction  of  the  rates  of  exchange  upon 
London,  so  9oon  as  the  new  crop  of  cotton  is  sent 
forward. 

Letters  from  England  speak  of  very  large  exporta- 
tions from  theDce  to  the  United  States,  for  the  fall 
supplies. 


Exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  1st 
September,  1846,  to  Aug.  31st  1847: 


Wheat  flour  bb Is  2,154.161 


Imports  Consumption  In  warehouse 

Qrs.  Bush. 

Qrs.  Bush. 

Qrs.  Bush 

Wheat 

419,550 

1 

400,551  4 

5,758 

3 

Barley 

83,869 

7 

84,110  7 

746 

4 

Oats 

223,761 

3 

223,790  6 

3,895 

5 

Rye 

2,640 

3 

2,640  3 

Peas 

12,768 

3 

12,768  3 

808 

3 

beans 

59,219 

0 

59,219  0 

705 

5 

Indian  corn 

461,885 

3 

461,885  3 

728 

3 

Buckwheat 

1 

5 

1 5 

Beer  or  bigg 

— 

— 

— 

Total  of  g’n 

1,253,687 

1 1,253,967  7 

12,142 

7 

Cwt  qrs  lbs 

Cwt  qrs  lbs 

Cwt  qrs  lbs 

Wheat  flour 

656,172 

0 7 

656,179  0 2 

23,229 

0 6 

Barley  meal 

— 

— 

— 

Oat  meal 

7,099 

0 15 

7,039  0 15 



Rye  meal 

174,515 

3 22 

174,515  3 22 



Pea  meal 

— 





Indian  meal 

151,234 

0 10 

151,234  0 10 

1,124 

2 23 

Buckwh’t  meal  — 

— 

— 

Total 

989,021 

0 26 

989,028  0 21 

24,353 

3 1 

The  figures  sufficiently  account  for  the  heavy 
failures  lhat  are  now  announced.  To  think  of  a fall 
of  twelve  per  cent,  in  consols  alone  in  the  course  of 
the  above  space  of  time.  The  London  paper  from 
which  the  above  is  taken,  says:  “On  looking  over 

these  figures  we  find  that  wheat,  which  realized 
113s.  per  qr.  on  the  1st  of  March  has  fallen  to  59s. 
Indian  corn  at  the  same  time  was  sold  at  66s.  to  72s. 
Now  it  commands,  at  the  very  extreme  point,  only 
33s.  per  qr.” 

The  naval  contract  i9  announced,  for  5,000  tierces 
of  beef,  and  11,000  tierces  of  pork,  not  limited, 
as  heretofore,  to  beef  and  pork  cured  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  mills  in  Manchester  contemplate  suspending 
work  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  money 
market. 

Table  of  average  prices  of  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
oats,  and  potatoes,  per  bushel,  from  1840  to  1846,  in 
each  of  Ihe  United  States,  at  the  nearest  market 
towns  to  the  places  of  production,  to  which  the  same 
may  be  taken,  with  any  expense  to  the  producer, 
except  his  own  labor  and  the  use  of  his  teams 


Rye  flour 
Corn  meal  “ 

Ship  bread  “ 

Wheal  bush 

Corn  “ 

Rye 

Oats  “ 

Barley  “ 

Bea's  & pe’s  “ 


Rice 

Pork 

Beef 


les 

bills 

tos 

bbls 


21,560 

416,581 

58,358 

3,085,134 

6,964,952 

1,007,159 

416,486 

296,208 

182,056 

32,618 

78,623 

7,627 

28;358 


Lard  100  lbs 
Hams,  &c  “ 
Butter  “ 

Cheese  “ 

Tallow 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Wool 
Hemp 
Lead 
Oil 


bales 
hhds 
100  lbs 


80,365 

72,097 

17.784 

152,033 

44,654 

134,925 

5,982 

4,248 

14,619 

14,419 


Weekly  corn  average  in  England  for  six  weeks. 


Weekly 
ending 
July  .17, 
July  24, 
July  31, 
Aug.  7, 
Aug.  14, 
Aug.  20, 


Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Rye.  Beans. 


66  10 
62  6 


d. 

11 

8 

3 

11 

7 

11 


Peas, 
s.  d- 
53  8 
53  0 

46  6 

47  5 
42  10 
40  4 


Aggregate 
average  71  11 


43  7 30  0 51  11  53  4 47  1 


Freights.— At  New  York,  flour  for  Liverpool  Is. 
fid.  a 2b,  Grain  6d,  a 7d, 


Exchanges. — New  York  on  London,  had  advanc- 
ed on  the  1st  instant  to  7j  a 8 premium.  On  the  8th 
they  Blood  at  8j.  On  the  11th  9,  and  for  the  best 
bills  a higher  figure  has  since  been  asked.  Some 
shippers  prefer  to  send  silver. 

The  French  steamer  which  left  New  York  two 
weeks  since  took  out  about  $60,000  in  silver.  Since 


pigs 

whale,  galls  1.305,400 

“ sperm  “ 399,139 

Tar  bbls  16.388 

Rosin  ” 21,395 

[IV.  Y.  Shipping  List. 


N.  England  states.  Wheat.  In.  Corn. 

Oats.  Potatoes. 

Maine 

$1  12i 

0 661 

0 334 

0 20 

New  Hampshire 

1 12i 

0 624 

0 334 

0 20 

Vermont 

1 12i 

0 624 

0 30 

0 20 

Massachusetts 

1 12i 

0 661 

0 334 

0 25 

Rhode  Island 

1 124 

0 624 

0 334 

0 25 

Middle  Slates. 

N.  York — South  dist 

1 124 

0 62  4 

0 334 

0 25 

do.  North  do. 

0 87i 

0 45 

0 30 

0 20 

New  Jersey 

1 12i 

0 624 

0 334 

0 25 

Ptnnsyl’a — East  dist. 

1 124 

0 624 

0 334 

0 25 

do.  West  do. 

0 874 

0 40 

0 25 

0 20 

Delaware 

1 00 

0 60 

0 934 

0 25 

Maryland 

1 00 

0 50 

0 33i 

0 25 

Southern  States. 

Virginia — East  dist. 

1 00 

0 50 

0 334 

0 25 

do.  West  do. 

0 50 

0 45 

0 15 

0 20 

North  Carolina 

1 00 

0 40 

0 30 

0 20 

South  Carolina 

1 00 

0 30 

0 30 

0 20 

Georgia 

1 00 

0 25 

0 30 

0 25 

Alabama 

1 00 

0 25 

0 30 

0 25 

Florida  1 1S2| 

West  8c  S.  W.  States. 

0 30 

0 30 

0 30 

Mississippi 

1 124 

0 25 

1 30 

0 25 

Louisiana 

1 124 

0 374 

0 334 

0 40 

Arkansas 

1 00 

0 25" 

0 30 

0 25 

Tennessee 

0 50 

0 15 

0 15 

0 20 

Kentucky 

0 50 

0 15 

0 15 

0 25 

Missouri 

0 40 

0 15 

0 15 

0 20 

Ohio 

0 55 

0 20 

0 15 

0 15 

Indiana 

0 45 

0 15 

0 15 

0 15 

Illinois 

0 45 

0 15 

0 15 

0 15 

Michigan 

0 45 

0 25 

0 20 

0 20 

W.sconsin 

0 45 

0 20 

0 15 

0 15 

Iowa 

0 40 
[Seaman’ 

0 15  0 15  0 15 

s Progress  of  Nations. 

Prime,  Ward  & Co. — The  suspension  of  payment 
by  this,  one  of  the  oldest,  and  heretofore  certainly 
one  of  the  firmest  and  most  deservedly  credited  bank- 
ing houses  in  this  country  was  calculated  not  only 
to  give  a shock,  but  no  less  to  create  a sympathy  for 
the  individuals  of  the  firm  throughout  the  whole 
community,  and  especially  amongst  those  who  have 
had  opportunities  to  appreciate  the  characters  of 
the  men  composing  the  firm,  and  the  value  of  their 
vast  transactions,  not  only  to  this  country  but  to 
trade  and  commerce,  the  transactions  of  which  they 
were  by  long  intimacy,  so  well  calculated  to  take 
an  efficient  hand  towards  wholesomely  regulating. — 
We  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  doubt  for  a mo- 
ment, Ihe  prudence  of  the  course  they  deemed  it 
best  to  adopt  under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
nor  have  w e departed  from  the  belief  that  in  a short 
time  they  would  exhibit  such  a state  of  their  af- 
fairs and  transactions  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  all 
and  very  probably  restore  their  suspended  credit  and 
reinstate  their  useful  and  va9t  active  operations. — 
We  are  delighted  to  find  amongst  the  items  of  in- 
formation by  the  Britannia,  that  the  drafts  of  Prime, 
Ward  & Co.,  of  which  acceptance  was  on  Wednes- 
day, definitely  refused  by  Overend,  Gurney  & Co., 
were  on  Thursday  honored  by  that  firm  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interposition  of  the  friends  of  Prime, 
Ward  & Co.,  who  gave  joint  guarantees  it  is  said,  to 
the  amount  of  *£18,000. 

Misfortunes  never  come  “singly,”  is  an  old,  say- 
ing. To  the  occasion  for  sympathy  lor  the  individuals 
composing  the  firm  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  add- 
ed the  sudden  death  of  a younger  brother  ol  the  fa- 
mily, at  New  Orleans,  of  yellow  fever,  an  active 
and  every  way  promising  member  of  the  concern  and 
of  which  the  house  in  N.  York  was  apprised  the  day 
after  their  suspension. 

Since  placing  the  foregoing  in  type  we  have  the 
following  in  the  New  York  Express: 

The  mail  by  the  Boston  steamer  has  arrived,  and 
rarely  have  private  letters  been  of  a more  important 
character.  They  confirm  all  that  has  been  publish- 
ed. All  the  bills  of  Prime,  Ward  & Co.  have  been 
either  taken  up  and  paid,  by  the  parties  on  whom 
they  were  drawn,  or  have  been  taken  up  by  their 
friends.  The  news  will  relieve  the  holders  of  these 
bills,  who,  by  the  previous  accounts,  supposed  they 
would  be  returned  unpaid.  Already  many  of  the 
parties  who  had  remitted,  had  began  to  provide 
themselves  with  fresh  bills,  to  place  funds  on  the 
other  side. 

Not  only  are  numerous  parties  here  saved  from 
any  loss,  but  at  least  half  a million  dollars  less  in 
sterling  bills  will  have  to  be  remitted.  This  ought, 
and  probably  will  affect  the  sterling  bill  market  fa- 
vorably. The  apprehension  lhat  many  of  the  parlies 
who  had  purchased  large  sums,  would  be  compel- 
led to  stop,  or  suffer  embarrassment,  has  vanished,  as 
ihe  English  bankers  have  saved  them  from  any  dis- 
appointment. 

It  is  confidently  staled  that  the  payment  of  these 
bills  will  place  the  house  of  Prune,  Ward  & Co.  in 
a better  position;  and  it  is  believed  that,  had  they 
known  that  the  bills  would  have  been  protected  they 
would  not  have  suspended  their  payments. 

A New  York  paper  of  the  22d  says:  “The  sus- 
pension of  Prime,  Ward  & Co.  will  (all  very  lieavi- 
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1y  on  this  side,  but  not  on  the  creditors  in  England. 
By  the  safest  calculation,  there  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient remitted  to  pay  every  dollar  in  London,  and 
it  is  expected  there  will  be  a surplus  there  of  over 
a hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  will  leave  a large 
deficiency  to  the  American  creditors.  It  is  expected 
that  the  house  will  not  he  able  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments in  full.” 

Commerce  of  the  west. — The  Cincinnati  Chron- 
icle contains  an  article  on  this  subject,  in  which  a 
comparison  is  made  between  Cincinnati  and  New 
Orleans  to  show  the  relative  exports  of  western  pro- 
duce from  the  two  cities  during  the  commercial  year 
which  ended  on  the  31st  of  August.  We  extract  from 
this  article  the  following  paragraph: 

“The  commercial  year  (as  statistically  arranged,) 
commences  on  the  1st  of  September,  both  in  Cincin- 
nati and  New  Orleans,  having  arrive!  within  two 
or  three  days  of  that  point,  and  having  the  statistics 
of  the  most  important  articles  before  us,  we  make 
the  following  comparison  of  the  export  of  leading 
articles,  since  the  1st  September,  1846.  It  compre- 
hends the  exports  of  flour,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef, 
whiskey,  and  corn. 

Exports  in  1846-7,  from  and  to  the  1st  September. 

New  Orleans.  Cincinnati. 


Beef, 

bbls. 

51,733 

22,317 

Bacon, 

hhds. 

25,107 

31.226 

Pork, 

bbls. 

230,131 

135,008 

Corn, 

sacks 

2.502,713 

256,119 

Flour, 

bbls. 

1,314  057 

580,478 

Lard, 

kegs 

901,462 

399,165 

Whiskey, 

bbls. 

63,012 

178,182 

Reduced 

to  the  same  denominations,  this  table 

hows  the 

following 

results,  in  ratios,  between  the 

export  of  New  Orleans,  and  those  of  Cincinnati: 


Cincin 


ati. 


42  per  cent. 
70  “ “ 


45 

44 

275 

10 


Beef, 

Pork  and  bacon, 

Flour, 

Lard, 

Whiskey, 

Corn, 

This  table  discloses  what,  at  first  sight,  must  sight 
deemed  an  extraordinary  fact — that  while  New  Or- 
leans is  the  depot  for  the  entire  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, (including  the  stales  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,)  full  half  of  the  western 
produce  received  at  New  Orleans  for  export  is  re- 
ceived from  the  single  port  of  Cincinnati! 

This  fact  is  enough  to  open  the  eyes  of  a blind 
man,  if  such  there  were  in  trade,  as  to  the  unrivalled 
production  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  the  vast  com- 
mercial, not  less  than  the  manufacturing  advantages, 
of  Cincinnati.  The  main  basis  of  the  particular 
trade  we  are  now  considering,  is  the  great  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati,  and  the  foresight,  skill  and  enterprise 
with  w hich  this  city  has  connected  herself  in  every 
direction  with  the  rich  lands  of  the  west.  There 
are  other  topics  connected  with  this  subject  which 
deserve  attention. 

Commerce  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  Erie 
Canal. — The  Albany  Argus  contains  a comparison 
of  ihe  quantities  of  breadstuffs  brought  from  the  in- 
terior to  New  Orleans,  and  also  from  the  interior 
to  tidewater  on  the  canals  of  the  stale  of  New 
York.  The  statement  presents  some  surprising  re- 
sults. 

The  receipts  at  New  Orleans  from  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1846,  to  1st,  September,  1847,  of  flour,  wheat, 
and  corn,  and  ol  tne  same  articles  delivered  from 
the  Erie  canal  at  tide  water,  from  1st  May,  1846,  to 
1st  Sept.  1847,  a period  of  only  four  mouths,  were 
as  follows 

Erie  Canal > New  Orleans. 

Flour,  2,392,507  bbls.  1,617,675  bbls. 

Wheat,  2,533,589  bush.  1,670,000  bush. 

Corn,  4,504,985  “ 7,065,000  “ 

Here  we  find,  in  the  space  of  four  months,  the  re- 
ceipts of  flour  are  greater  by  750,000  barrels,  and  of 
wheat  by  850,000  bushels,  than  the  receipts  at  New 
Orleans  for  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  article  of 
corn  is  less  by  2,500,000  bushels. 

The  flour  wheat  and  corn  delivered  from  the  Erie 
canal  at  tide  water,  from  the  1st  September,  1846, 
lo  the  1st  September,  1847,  embracing  the  entire 
canal  season  for  one  year,  and  the  same  articles  re- 
ceived at  New  Orleans  during  the  same  period, 
amounted  as  follows: 

Erie  Canal.  New  Orleans. 

Flour,  3,858,300  bbls.  1,617,675  bbls. 

Wheat,  4,599,272  bush.  1,670,000  bush. 

Corn,  5,083,318  “ 7,066,000  “ 

The  dflerence  in  the  receipts  at  the  two  points  in 
the  articles  of  flour  and  wheat  is  very  gieat.  The 
increase  in  the  receipts  of  corn  from  the  Erie  canal 
has  been  greater  than  at  New  Orleans,  having  risen 


to  the  enormous  quantity  of  5,000,000  bushels  in  one 
year,  the  previous  season  sending  forth  merely  a no- 
minal amount  seldom  exceeding  300,000  to  400,000 
bushels;  while  at  New  Orleans,  the  receipts,  as  far 
back  as  1837-8,  have  not  fallen  much  below  1,500,- 
000  bushels  in  any  one  season. 

Commerce  of  St.  Louis. — The  St.  Louis  Era  of 
2d  insi.,  publishes  as  follows  the  receipts,  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  sixteen  of  the  leading  articles  of  produce 
for  the  eight  months  of  the  present  year,  (1847)  just 
ended,  January  to  August  inclusive: 

Tobacco,  9,138  hhds.,  4,647  boxes,  17  bdls.;  hemp, 
66,390  bales;  lead,  563,886  pigs;  flour,  260,081  brls. 
501  half  do.;  wheat,  1,788,903  bushels;  corn,  938,-, 
019  bushels;  oats,  187,597  bushels;  barley,  50,510 
bushels;  rye,  3,973  bushels;  beans,  3,793  brl*.,  2,718 
sack;  pork,  37,876  brls,,  248  hf.  do.  92,246  lbs.;  bulk 
beef,  5,654  brls.,  1,165  tierces;  bacon,  13,011  casks, 
1,201  boxes,  2,059  pcs.  722,958  lbs.  bulk;  butter,  832 
brls.,  1,791  kegs  and  half  brls.;  lard,  65  ires,  28,524 
brls.,  6,895  kegs;  whiskey,  17,536  brls-,  8 hhd3. 


OUR  CROPS. 

The  Sugar  Crop  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  are  re- 
presented as  being  very  promising. 

The  Cotton  Crop,  we  have  such  contradictory 
statements  respecting,  that  we  refrain  at  present 
from  expressing  any  other  conclusion  from  them, 
than  that  it  has  undoubtedly  suffered  in  some  dis- 
tricts very  extensively.  The  army  worm  has  been 
devastalingly  at  work.  This  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence however,  that  the  general  average  of  years 
must  embrace  such  cases.  It  is  too  early  to  pro- 
nounce as  to  this  year’s  products,  though  we  see  it 
confidently  asserted  from  apparently  well  inform- 
ed authoriiy,  that  the  crop  cannot  exceed  1,800,000 
bales. 

New  Cotton — The  steamer  Natchez,  Capt.  Lea- 
thers arrived  yesterday  from  Vicksburg,  brought 
down  970  bales  of  new  cotton,  being  the  lagest  car- 
go this  season.  [N.  O.  Delta,  Sept.  11. 

The  Rice  Crop  is  now  being  harvested,  and 
though  complained  of  in  some  districts,  is  said  to 
promise  fairly  in  others.  Much  depends  on  the  wea- 
ther during  the  harvesting. 

The  Potato  Crop. — We  see  accounts  of  the  rot 
being  fatal  in  a part  of  Maine,  and  of  Ohio.  In  the 
rest  of  the  Union  we  notice  no  general  complaint  as 
yet. 

The  Corn  Crop  far  exceeds  all  former  years. 

The  Wheat  Crop  of  Michigan,  for  the  present 
year,  is  estimated  by  a gentleman  now  preparing 
statistics  for  the  patent  office  at  Washington,  at  not 
less  than  eight  millions,  nor  over  ten  millions  bush- 
els, of  grain  in  every  respect  superior  in  quality  to 
that  of  last  year. 

Wisconsin  Wheat. — The  Buffalo  Commercial 
Advertiser  of  the  21st  says:  “The  brig  Giddings 

arrived  here  on  Saturday,  with  a cargo  of  10,00U 
bushels  of  Wisconsin  wheat,  of  this  year’s  crop, 
which  for  plumpness  of  berry  and  general  appear- 
ance, exceeds  anything  ever  before  received  from 
that  quarter.” 

The  Hemp  Crop,  in  which  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri are  warmly  interested,  it  is  stated,  will  fall  far 
below  that  of  last  year.  The  St.  Louis  Union  states, 
that  not  half  the  quantity  of  seed  was  sown  this  year, 
that  was  last. 

The  Tobacco  Crop,  will  be  a short  one.  The 
high  prices  which  grain  has  commanded,  and  the 
low  prices  offered  for  the  generality  of  tobacco,  for 
some  time  past,  has  induced  many  planters  to  quit 
the  cultivation  of  the  latter  and  go  to  farming.- 
The  usual  complaints  are  made  of  injury  to  the  crop 
that  has  been  planted.  The  fly,  the  tobacco  worm, 
&c.  It  is  early  to  speak  of  the  products  yet,  other 
than  to  say  that  it  certainly  will  not  be  large. 

The  Fish  Crop,  in  which  our  eastern  folks  have 
their  interests,  promises  fairly  and  a full  average. — 
I he  Glocester  Telegraph  states  that  upwards  of 
seventy  vessels  had  gone  from  that  port  to  the  bay 
of  Cbaleur  for  fish. 


PRESIDENCY,  1848. 

Silas  Wright  and  the  presidenct.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Signal  publishes  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Silas  Wright,  dated  July  27th: 

“1  wish  you  to  believe  me,  when  I tell  you  that  1 
write  upon  this  subject,  (the  presidency.)  wholly  free 


from  personal  embarrassment.  1 never  have  been 
vain  enough  to  aspire  to  this  high  office,  and  if  1 had 
desired  it  ever  so  strongly,  I am  not  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  that  the  present  period  presents  no  opportu- 
nity for  a candidate  such  as  I should  be.  1 tell  you 
the  truth,  however,  when  I say,  elevated  as  it  is,  and 
is  justly  considered,  1 do  not  wish  the  office. 

“My  acquaintance  with  it  has  long  since  satisfied 
me  that  no  man  should  aspire  to  it  who  has  not  a‘ 
stronger  hold  upon  the  feeling  of  the  country  than  1 
have;  and  that  if  obtained,  it  will  give  lo  such  a man 
neither  pleasure  nor  honor.  I am  not  a candidate 
for  the  office,  and  have  no  feeling  about  who  shall 
be  candidates,  beyond  my  deep  feeling  for  the  coun- 
try and  its  institutions,  and  for  the  democratic  party  . 
and  its  principles,  upon  the  success  of  which  1 think 
the  country  and  our  institutions  must  rely  for  pros- 
perity and  success.” 

Mr.  Clat  has  been  nominated  for  the  presidency 

by  the  Democratic  Whig  Young  Men’s  General 
Committee  of  New  York.  The  following  is  the  re- 
solution: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  designation  of  the  person  for 
the  whig  candidate  for  the  approaching  canvass,  we 
have  encountered  no  embarrassments,  have  met  with 
no  discordant  opinions,  and  for  that  high  and  solemn 
trust  we  do  not  hesitate  again  lo  inscribe  and  blazon 
on  our  shields  the  much-loved  and  long-honored 
name  of  Henry  Clay. 

The  Native  American  National  Convention,  sit- 
ting in  Philadelphia — we  learn  from  the  Daily  Sun 
of  that  city — have  adopted  a resolution  declining  to 
make  any  distinct  nomination  for  they  presidency, 
but  by  a unanimous  vote  have  recommended  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  to  the  people  of  the  U.  Slates  for 
that  office.  The  convention  subsequently  nominated 
Gen.  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  vice  pre- 
sidency. 

On  the  21st  ult.  a democratic  meeting  was  held  at 
New  Berlin,  in  Pennsylvania.  John  Snyder,  former- 
ly a member  of  congress,  offered  resolutions  nomi- 
nating Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presidency.  They  were 
voted  down  three  to  one  by  the  Shunk  men,  and  the 
Ca  ueron  men  then  withdrew  in  a body. 

A meeting  of  tbe  friends  of  Gen.  Taylor  was  held 
in  Concordia  Parsh,  Louisiana,  on  tne  20th  ult., 
which  was  attended  by  both  whigs  and  democrats. 
The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
candidate  to  be  named  for  election  as  representative 
of  this  district  in  the  next  congress,  ought  to  be  one 
whose  tried  honesty  and  capacity  will  ensure  his  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  his  constituents;  and,  fur- 
ther, that,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  district  of  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor’s  home  before  he  changed  his  resi- 
dence to  the  scenes  of  his  memorable  campaign  and 
incomparable  victories  in  Mexico,  and  as  that  wise, 
humane,  and  unconquerable  fellow  citizen  has  en- 
deared himself  to  all  our  hearts,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  that  the  candidate  of  their  choice,  how- 
ever “rough,”  ought  to  he  one  always  “ready”  to 
sustain  with  ability  tbe  past  conduct  and  pending 
interests  of  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  floor  of  congress. 

Correction.  The  Cincinnati  Signal  having  stat- 
ed that  Senator  Crittenden  had  received  a letter 
from  Gen.  Taylor,  declaring  his  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  any  territory  already  free, 
the  Allas  of  the  same  city  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

“Mr.  Crittenden  having  seen  the  foregoing  ailicle 
in  the  Signal,  requests  us  to  say,  that  he  never  before 
had  seen  or  heard  of  the  publication  mentioned,  and 
that  whosoever  made  or  repeated  the  statement  they 
contain,  is  entirely  erroneous  and  unfounded.  Gen. 
Taj  lor  never  did  declare  in  any  letter  to  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, “that  he  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  territory  already  free;”  nor  did  he  io 
any  form  ever  express  to  him  any  opinion  on  the 
subject;  so  that  Mr.  C.  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
Gen.  T.’s  sentiments  in  relation  to  that  matter,” 

GEN.  TAYLOR’S  REPLY  TO  THE  LETTER  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE APPOINTED  BY  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CON- 
VENTION WHICH  MET  AT  CLARKSVILLE, 

TENN-,  ON  THE  7TH  JUNE  LAST. 

The  letter  of  the  committee  was  accompanied  by 
a series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  said  conven- 
tion, the  substance  of  which  we  find  thus  abbreviated 
by  the  Clarksville  Jeffersonian; 

The  first  resolution  expresses  a settled  hostility  to 
a national  bank,  and  expresses  a belief  that  such  an 
institution  is  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  highly 
inexpedient.  The  second  refers  to  the  same  sub. 
ject, 
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The  third  resolution  declares  in  favor  of  the  in- 
dependent treasury  and  the  separation  of  bank  and 
state. 

The  fourth  declares  against  a tariff  for  protection; 
the  fifth  against  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands;  and  the  sixth  against 
the  policy  of  internal  improvements  by  the  general 
government. 

The  seventh  expresses  the  belief  in  the  right  of 
Texas,  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  to  annex  itself 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  us,  after  the  act  of  annexation,  to  protect  her 
territory. 

Then  comes  a preamble  which  alludes  to  the 
movement  which  had  been  made  by  the  whig  party 
in  favor  of  General  Taylor;  and  takes  the  ground, 
without  qualification,  that  the  democratic  party  can- 
not support  any  man  whose  principles  are  not  well 
defined,  and  whieh  are  not  wholly  and  entirely  de- 
mocratic. 

Then  follows  the  resolution  instructing  the  officers 
of  the  committee  to  address  a letter  to  Gen.  Taylor 
touching  his  opinions  upon  the  several  matters  refer- 
red to  in  the  resolutions.  Another  resolution  fully 
endorses  the  course  of  the  present  administration, 
and  congratulates  the  people  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  under  the  democratic  rule. 

GENERAL  TATLOR’8  REPLY. 

Headquarter s flrmy  of  Occupation, 
Camp  near  Monterey,  Mexico,  July  20,  1847. 

Dear  sin:  1 have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  esteemed  letter  of  the  16th  instant, 
[ult.]  which  has  just  reached  me,  accompanied  by 
certain  resolutions  entered  into  by  a democratic 
meeting  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  Clarksville,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  7th  of  June  last,  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain important  matters  and  principles  connected 
with  the  management  of  our  national  affairs;  desir- 
ing to  know  my  views  and  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
cameras  they  might  have  an  important  bearing  on 
their  course,  should  my  name  be  before  the  country 
as  a candidate  for  the  presidency  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion; which  I must  beg  leave  to  decline  doing;  for, 
even  if  disposed  to  do  so,  I cannot  spare  the  time 
. from  my  official  duties  to  devote  to  the  investigation 
of  those  subjects  which  their  importance  seem  to 
iequire,  to  enable  me  to  reply  to  them  in  a way  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  myself,  much  less  so  to  your 
honorable  committee.  1 must  therefore  say  in  this 
instance  what  I have  stated  to  others  on  like  occa- 
sions, which  is,  that  I am  no  politician — near  forty 
years  of  my  life  have  been  passed  in  the  military 
service  of  the  republic,  most  of  which  in  the  field, 
the  camp,  on  our  western  frontier,  or  in  the  Indian 
territory,  and  I may  say  with  great  propriety  for  the 
most  part  constantly  on  duty,  the  last  two  in  Mexi- 
co, or  on  its  immediate  borders,  during  which  time 
I have  not  passed  one  night  under  the  roof  of  a 
house;  you  may  therefore  very  readily  suppose,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  I have  had  but  little  time  to 
devote  to  tiie  consideration  or  investigation  of  im- 
portant political  matters,  or  to  their  discussion,  nor 
have]  attempted  to  do  so,  or  been  mixed  up  with 
political  men  or  matters  in  any  way,  nor  even  having 
voted  for  one  of  our  chief  magistrates  or  any  one 
else  since  1 have  been  in  the  public  service,  having 
been  stationed  or  serving  for  the  most  part  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  states. 

I can  say  in  all  sincerity  I have  no  aspirations  for 
the  presidency,  and  if  1 am  a candidate  or  to  be  one, 
it  must  be  recollected  I am  or  will  be  made  so  by 
others,  and  by  no  agency  of  mine  in  the  matter;  un- 
der this  state  of  things  should  a majority  of  the  good 
people  of  our  country  think  proper  to  elevate  me  to 
the  first  office  in  their  gift,  or  l may  say  the  first  in 
the  world,  1 will  feel  bound  to  serve  them,  and  will 
do  so  honestly  and  faithfully  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 
strictly  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution, as  near  as  possible  in  the  way  it  was  acted 
on  and  construed  by  our  first  presidents,  two  of 
whom  at  least  participated  in  creating  and  putting 
in  operation  that  glorious  instrument.  But  many 
important  changes  in  our  affairs  at  home  and  abroad 
may  take  place  between  this  and  the  time  of  holding 
the  election  for  filling  said  office;  so  much  so,  as  to 
make  it  desirable  for  the  general  good,  that  some 
individual  other  than  myself  should  be  selected  as  a 
candidate  for  that  station;  and  could  be  be  elected, 
1 will  not  say  that  1 would  yield  my  pretensions  to 
that  distinguished  position,  for  I have  not  the  vanity 
to  believe  i have  any,  but  1 would  not  only  acqui- 
esce with  pleasure  in  such  an  arrangement,  hut 
would  rejoice  lhai  the  republic  had  one  citizen  more 
Worthy  and  better  qualified  than  lam— and  no  doubt 
there  are  thousands — to  discharge  the  arduous  and 
important  duties  appertaining  to  that  high  office. — 
Be  Ibis  as  it  may,  should  1 ever  occupy  the  White 
House,  it  must  be  by  the  spontaneous  move  of  the 
people,  and  by  no  act  of  mine,  so  that  1 could  enter 


nn  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  country  untrammeled  and  unpledged  beyond 
what  1 have  previously  stated  as  regards  the  consti- 
tution, so  that  1 could  and  would  be  the  president  ol 
the  nation  and  r.ot  of  a party. 

For  the  interest  you  and  other  kind  friends  of  the 
committee  and  those  you  and  they  represent  take  in 
my  continued  success  against  the  enemy  while  this 
war  continues,  which  I sincerely  hope  will  soon  be 
brought  to  an  honorable  close,  as  well  as  1 fear  for 
the  too  Battering  manner  you  have  been  pleased  to 
connect  my  name  with  the  distinguished  office  in 
question,  and  especially  for  the  handsome  and  com- 
plimentary terms  in  which  they  have  been  commu 
nicated,  are  duly  appreciated,  and  for  which  1 beg 
leave  to  tender  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  collectively  and  individu- 
ally, cay  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  same. 

With  considerations  of  highest  respect  and  es- 
teem, I remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  and  devot- 
ed servant,  Z.  TAYLOR, 

Major  General  United  States  army. 

To  Dr.  C.  L.  Wilcox  and  others,  of  the  committee. 

The  New  York  Tribune  and  the  Courier  if  Enquir- 
er, are  battling  away  earnestly. 

In  relation  to  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  the 
Tribune  says:  “Especially  do  we  object  to  any 
course  that  shall  place  in  the  high  station  of  execu- 
tive of  this  nation  any  man  who  is  not  a whig  open- 
ly, boldly,  decidedly,  and  who  will  not  fearlessly 
avow  it.  A man  any  thing  short  of  that  is  sure  to 
come  out  a locofoco.  He  may  undertake  to  separate 
himself  from  all  parties  to  be  part  whig  and  part 
locofoco,  but  the  corruptions  of  office,  the  fawning 
of  sycophants,  the  importunity  of  office  holders  and 
office  seekers  will  cause  the  baser  feelings  to  predom- 
inate and  he  will  end  in  locofocoism.  We  want  a 
clean  whig  administration  or  a locofoco  rule.  We 
want  not  only  that  the  principal  be  purely  whig,  but 
all  the  agencies,  the  heart  and  the  extremities  all 
alike  whig.” 

On  this  Courier  ft.  Enquirer  says: 

“Now  what  is  this  but  saying,  with  all  the  bold- 
ness which  the  writer  dare  exercise,  that  Gen.  Tay- 
lor, because  he  does  not  now  choose  openly  to  avow 
himself  a party  man,  is  “sure  to  come  out  a loco 
foco:”  that,  however  be  may  endeavor  to  preserve  an 
upright  course,  corruption  will  prove  too  strong  for 
his  integrity;  aod  that  if  we  cannot  have  a thorough- 
ly proscriptive  whig  president — one  who  will  turn 
out  of  office  every  man  whose  opinions  do  not  square 
exactly  with  his  own, — one  who  will  adopt  and 
practice,  to  its  full  extent,  the  motto  that,  “to  the 
victor  beloDg  the  spoils” — if  we  cannot  have  such  a 
man,  we  prefer  “a  loco  foco  rule?” 

“And  is  the  Tribune  willing,  at  this  stage  of  the 
canvass,  to  commit  itself  to  these  declarations?  Has 
the  editor  of  -that  paper  any  doubt,  in  his  own  mind 
that  Gen.  Taylor  is  a whig, — a Kentucky  whig,  and 
a Clay  whig?  And  is  he  willing  to  proclaim  to  the 
whig  parly  throughout  the  country,  that  if  they  will 
not  nominate  just  such  a man  as  he  desires,  he  will 
prefer  “a  loco  foco  rule?”  We  do  not  believe  such 
doctiines,  no  matter  by  whom  they  are  put  forth, 
will  find  any  response  from  the  whigs  of  the  Union. 
They  may  suit  the  purposes  of  sections  and  cliques 
of  the  party,  which  are  determined  to  ruin  all  they 
cannot  rule;  but  will  be  repudiated  with  scorn  by 
those  who  strive  for  the  ascendency  of  whig  princi- 
ples in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

“The  Tribune  is  constantly  asserting  that  the 
question  of  a presidential  candidate  ought  not  now 
to  be  discussed.  “Next  spring,”  says  that  paper, 
“will  be  soon  enough  to  select  a candidate.”  Why, 
then,  does  it  not  wait  until  next  spring,  before  as- 
sailing a candidate  known  to  be  acceptable  to  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  whigs  throughout  the  coun- 
try? Can  it  not  endure  even  the  chance  of  General 
Taylor’s  nomination?  Must  it  denounce  him  so  long 
in  advance,  in  order  that  other  candidates  may  have 
a wider  field?  Nothing,  in  our  judgment,  but  such 
unjust  and  unwise  machinations  as  these,  can  prevent 
the  whigs  from  sweeping  the  country  in  1848.  It  is 
difficult,  ol'  course,  to  foresee  what  shape  public  af- 
fairs may  assume  between  this  time  and  that;  but 
unless  sectional  cliques  are  permitied  to  pledge  the 
party  to  issues,  which  no  party  can  or  should  main- 
tain for  a moment,  and  unless,  in  the  nomination  of 
a candidate  sectional  feelings  or  personal  impulses 
are  permitted  to  piedominate  over  an  intelligent  at- 
tachment to  whig  principles,  the  whigs  cannot,  in 
our  judgment,  fail  to  be  successful.  But  in  order 
to  insure  such  a result,  it  seems  to  us  essential  that 
sectional  issueB  and  personal  predilections  should 
not  be  forced  upon  Hie  party  at  the  expense  of  na- 
tional principles  and  whig  measures.  There  is  a 
disposition  prevalent  in  some  quarters,  for  example, 
to  pledge  the  whigs  to  oppose  the  accession  of  new 
territory  to  the  Union,  is  ii  either  desirable,  or  pos- 


sible, for  any  party  thus  to  place  invincible  bonds 
upon  national  growth?  Would  not  he  be  equally 
reasonable,  and  equally  successful,  who  should  ex- 
act from  a farmer  a pledge  never  to  increase  his 
farm, — less  perchance,  it  should  give  him  future 
trouble?  The  question  of  slavery  may  prove  embar- 
rassing and  even  threatening; — but  we  are  confident 
it  may  be  sett  led  in  some  better  way  than  this.  At 
all  events,  upon  this  as  upon  kindred  questions  which 
will  inevitably  arise  in  the  coming  canvass,  in  tak- 
ing party  grounds  the  whigs  of  the  whole  Union, 
and  not  merely  of  some  section,  should  be  consulted 
and  allowed  a voice. 

“And  this  is  also  pre  eminently  true  of  the  presi- 
dential nomination.  In  selecting  a candidate  the 
wishes  of  all  sections  of  the  party  should  he  regard- 
ed. And  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  Gen. 
Taylor  and  to  that  vary  large  portion  of  the  whig 
party  which  desire  to  see  him  the  candidate,  to  con- 
demn or  denounce  him  in  advance,  and  especially 
because  he  will  not  assume  parly  grounds  while  in 
active  service  under  the  orders  of  his  government. 
Nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  more  perfectly  pro- 
per under  the  circumstances,  than  his  refusal  to  de- 
clare his  sentiments  upon  any  of  the  questions  that 
divide  the  country.  It  would  have  been  a gross  vio- 
lation of  propriety  for  him  to  do  otherwise;  and 
would  at  the  same  time  have  furnished  his  enemies 
with  precisely  the  material  they  sought,  for  attack 
and  hostility.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  his  letters 
that  can  injure  his  position  in  the  least  degree.  He 
declares  that  he  is  not  a party  man; — but  this  by  no 
means  implies  that  he  has  no  political  principles. — 
He  declares  he  will  not  be  a candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, unless  the  great  body  of  the  people  desire  it; 
— and  vve  have  the  Tribune’s  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Clay  has  made  the  same  declaration.  What, 
then,  is  there  in  all  this  which  should  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  denounce  Gen.  Taylor,  as  if  he  had  put 
himself  beyond  the  reach  of  whig  support?” 

National  presidential  conventions.  We  hope 
and  trust  that  the  people  of  neither  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  in  the  south  will  consent  to  hold 
communion  with  their  fellow  partisans  of  the  north, 
in  a deliberative  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  for  the  presidency,  without  such 
convention  disavows  in  toto  the  Wilmot  proviso  and 
every  kindred  measure.  Already  are  the  southern 
people  too  much  enfeebled  by  party  strife;  they  do 
not — and  we  are  sorry  to  say  it — present  an  undi- 
vided front  to  the  enemies  of  our  common  rights. — 
The  recreancy  of  Benton  is  the  first,  but  will  proba- 
bly not  be  the  last  evidence  of  the  power  of  party 
faction  to  divide,  and  therefore  to  weaken  us  in  our 
struggle  in  defence  of  our  rights;  and  we  say  it  is 
high  time  that  mere  party  questions  should  be  drop- 
ped for  the  present,  and  that  the  men  of  the  south  of 
both  parties  should  unite  on  the  question  of  most 
importance  to  us.  How  can  they  sit  tn  council  with 
men  who  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship?  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  southern 
men  to  consult  with  the  politicians  of  the  north  with 
regard  to  the  presidency;  for  no  candidate,  be  he 
who  he  may,  can  possibly  receive  the  vote  of  a sin- 
gle southern  state  without  unequivocal  proof  of  his 
soundness  on  the  question  of  slavery.  Let  the  north 
nominate  the  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  that 
man,  be  he  whig  or  democrat,  who  shall  receive  the 
nomination,  and  avow  himself  opposed  to  the  Wil- 
mot proviso,  will  receive  the  entire  vote  of  the  south, 
if  there  be  hut  one  of  the  two  true;  if  both,  each 
will  receive  his  party  vote.  But  as  to  fraternizing 
with  Wilmot  proviso  men,  and  sustaining  a Wilmot 
proviso  candidate,  such  madness  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  We  say  then  emphatically,  southern  statesmen 
ought  to  take  no  part  in  these  coming  political  con- 
ventions. The  south  will  know  how  to  cast  her  vole 
when  the  nominations  are  made. 

The  Washington  Union  talks  much  about  harmo- 
ny, and  other  good  results,  to  flow  from  the  demo- 
cratic convention;  it  talks  loo  of  a spirit  of  “con- 
cession” and  “compromise;”  it  is  too  iate  in  the  day 
to  be  “tipping  the  blarney”  to  the  south,  however 
plausibly  it  may  be  done;  we  are  only  astonished 
that  such  an  experienced  party  tacticiau,  can  be  so 
deceived.  There  can  be  neither  concession  nor 
compromise  with  regard  to  the  Wilmost  proviso, 
and  the  old  veteran  ought  to  know  that  by  this  time. 

[Camden  (S.  C.J  Journal. 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
speaking  of  Taylor's  prospects,  remarks  as  follows; 

“It  cannot  be  denied  that  Gen.  Taylor’s  presiden- 
tial letters  are  putting  a new  tace  upon  things.  He 
is  certainly  not  as  strong  as  he  was;  and  we  are  not 
now  prepared  to  say  that  the  old  veteran  may  not 
write  the  people  into  some  serious  doubts  as  to  his 
fitness  lor  president.” 
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British  Outrage. — The  New  Bedford  Mercury 
contains  an  account  of  an  outrage  committed  upon 
the  American  flag  by  a British  officer.  The  state- 
ment is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  officer  in  com- 
mand at  the  time,  and  of  the  protest  of  the  Captain. 
The  whaling  barque  Pop  munnet,  Captain  Tilton,  from 
the  Indian  ocean,  put  into  St.  Helena  in  distress  on 
the  27th  May,  1846,  when  Captain  Tilton  and  his 
first  officer  went  on  shore  for  medical  aid.  Edward 
Marsh,  a native  of  that  city,  who  had  been  shipped 
before  the  United  StaUs  consul  at  Fayal,  went  on 
shore  also.  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Captain 
Tilton,  a boat’s  crew  from  the  Styx,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a British  officer,  armed  and  in  uniform,  and 
accompanied  by  Marsh,  the  boat-steerer  above  named, 
came  alongside  the  Popmunnet,  when  the  officer  came 
on  deck  and  stated  to  Mr.  Hall  that  Marsh  had  ship- 
ped on  board  H.  M.  steamer  Styx,  and  demanded 
his  clothes  and  bedding.  Mr.  Hall  declined  to  com- 
ply with  the  request,  stating  that  the  vessel  had  been 
left  in  his  charge,  and  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
have  anything  taken  from  her  without  a written  or- 
der from  Captain  Tilton.  The  British  officer  then 
ordered  the  boat’s  erew  to  come  on  board  the  Pop- 
munnet, accompanied  by  Marsh,  when  the  officer 
and  Marsh  went  below,  took  possession  of  the  clothes 
and  bedding  which  they  placed  in  the  boat,  and  re- 
turned with  it  to  the  Styx,  immediately  put  to  sea. 
Mr.  Hall  protested  to  the  last  against  these  procee- 
dings; and  forthwith  reported  the  facts  to  Captain 
Tilton,  on  shore,  who  immediately  entered  a formal 
protest  before  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  St.  Helena,  against 
this  flagrant  outrage.” 

The  Mercury  adds  that  these  facts  have  been  offi- 
cially communicated  to  Washington. 

The  yellow  fever. — At  New  Orleans,  the  num- 
ber ot  deaths,  daily,  have  diminished,  owing  not  to 
any  dimunition  of  virulence  in  the  disease,  but  to  a 
dimunition  of  subjects  on  which  to  act,  the  city  be- 
ing so  nearly  deserted.  A gentleman  writes  from 
tl  euce,  t hai  he  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  St.  Charles 
hotel,  with  but  one  other  person  at  the  table. 

During  the  week  ending  the  11th  September,  402 
victims  by  fever  in  the  city,  and  115  in  Lafayette. — 
The  previous  week  427  in  New  Orleans  and  111  at 
Lafayette.  At  the  Charity  Hospital  during  the  week 
350  admissions  and  100  deaths  by  fever.  During  the 
twenty-four  hours  ending  the  13th,  51  deaths,  21  of 
them  by  fever  in  the  city;  on  the  14th,  38  deaths,  23 
by  fever;  15th,  43  deaths,  31  by  fever. 

Aid  for  New  Orleans. — Thirteen  firms  and  individu- 
als in  New  York  have  contributed  $100  each,  one 
$75,  nine  $50,  and  other  lesser  sums,  amounting  in 
all  to  $2,500,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  in  New  Or- 

Al  Mobile. — The  Herald  of  the  17th,  says:  “The 
fever  has  been  steadily  progressing  for  the  past  few 
days.  The  exact  number  of  deaths  by  it  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  we  suspect  the  report 
of  interments  for  the  week  will  show  a considerable 
increase  over  that  of  last  week.” 

Deaths — At  New  York,  during  last  week,  261,  of 
which  101  were  under  two  years;  67  were  from  Ire- 
land, 27  other  foreigners,  and  24  colored  persons,  20 
died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  73,  of  which  30  were  under  two 
years;  12  were  free  colored  and  4 slaves,  12  died  of 
consumption. 

“Death  of  an  Old  Soldier. — An  old  soldier  named 
Fugiu,  living  at  Washington  city,  who  was  in  Washing 
ton’s  army  during  the  Revolution,  on  Thursday,  aged  98 
years.”  He  was  a man  distinguished  for  intrepidity  of 
character,  strict  probity,  kindness  of  disposition,  and 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country.— 
Peace  to  the  old  “RevolutioneiV’  ashes — immortality  to 
his  spirit.  [New  Orleans  National. 

Letters  from  the  army — A private  letter  from 
the  seat  of  war  says: — “The  only  way  of  sending 
letters  is  to  hire  a Mexican  express  and  pay  him  one 
hundred  dollars.  Fifty  officers  club  together,  and 
each  only  are  allowed  to  write  half  a sheet  of  thin 
letter  paper,  so  that  the  express  rider  can  secrete 
them,  to  avoid  detection,  which  would  be  certain 
death  in  case  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
guerrillas.” 

The  last  letter  of  the  army  correspondent  of  the 
N.  O.  Delta: — “For  the  purpose  of  being  always  rea- 
dy to  give  you  the  earliest  information,  I have  had 
always  with  me  four  horses  for  my  own  use  and  eight 
extras,  and  four  Mexicans,  faithful  and  good  riders, 
who  accompany  me  and  are  always  on  hand  to  ride 
expresses.” 


Volcanic  Eruption  in  the  Pacific. — A new  volcanic 
erupii.in  has  occurred  upon  a small  uninhabited  island 
belonging  to  the  Vavari  group,  of  which  an  account  has 
been  published  at  Samoa,  by  J.  C.  Williams,  Esq,,  U.S. 
Consul,  and  Capt-  Sampson,  of  New  Bedford.  This 
island  is  named  Toku,  and  lies  sixty  miles  north  west 
fromTavari.  On  the  9th  of  June  severe  shocks  of  an 
earthquake  were  felt  at  intervals,  at  Tavan  on  the  night 
of  the  11th;  a very  bright  light  was  seen  in  the  direction 
of  Toku.  The  next  morning  every  thing  was  eovered 
with  dust  and  the  air  had  the  smell  of  sulphur.  On  the 
13th  Mr.  Williams  left  Tava  and  approached  Toku. — 
Immense  volumes  of  smoke  and  dust  were  perceived, 
and  on  the  morning  ol  the  12th,  Capt.  Sampson  of  the 
G.  W.  Morgan,  whaler,  on  his  way  from  one  of  the 
Tonga  islands,  entered  the  shower  of  ashes. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Clay — In  reply  to  the  invita- 
tion recently  inviting  him  to  visit  Boston — 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  ( Va .,)  3Isf  Aug.,  1847. 

Gentlemen — On  my  return  home  I received,  in 
Delaware,  your  obliging  note,  addressed  to  me  at 
the  instance  of  my  friends  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
inviting  me  to  visit  that  city.  And  you  are  pleased 
to  state  in  flattering  terms,  the  high  appreciation  of 
my  public  services  which  prevails  in  New  England, 
and  the  benefits  which  that  interesting  section  of 
our  country  has  derived  from  the  policy  which  I en- 
deavored to  establish.  It  is  most  true,  gentlemen, 
that  my  aims,  in  any  measures  which  I espoused, 
were  the  good  of  the  whole;  of  which  I believed  all 
parts  might  avail  themselves,  some  sooner,  some  la- 
ter, according  to  circumstances,  but  which,  at  all 
events,  would  tend  to  the  common  good.  I can  bear 
witness  that  the  adoption  of  the  protective  policy  en- 
countered serious  and  formidable  opposition  from 
Massachusetts.  She  was  most  unwilling  that  any 
obstacles  should  be  interposed  in  the  prosecution  of 
that  foreign  commerce  by  which  she  had  so  greatly 
prospered.  But  when  it  was  once  adopted,  far  from 
making  any  violent  or  factious  opposition,  she  quiet- 
ly and  patriotically  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
national  councils.  And  full  of  enterprise,  energy 
and  elasticity,  she  quickly  adapted  her  industry  to  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  is  now  enjoying  the  rich 
rewards  of  her  skill,  vigor  and  economy.  T rejoice 
in  the  well  earned  prosperity  of  New  England. 

After  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years  since  I visited  it, 

I should  be  most  happy  again  to  interchange  friendly 
salutations  with  its  inhabitants,  and  to  witness  the  in- 
tervening vast  progress  which  it  has  made.  The 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  my  reception  at  Boston, 
if  I could  have  gone  there,  which  you  delicately  and 
kindly  proposed,  would  have  been  in  exact  corres- 
pondence with  my  wishes.  But,  gentlemen,  I left 
home  for  the  purpose  of  visiting,  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  a sea-bath.  I was  not  determined  to  which 
I should  repair,  but  finally  concluded  to  go  to  Cape 
May.  Having  gratified  that  curiosity,  I desire  to  re- 
turn to  my  residence,  deviating  as  little  as  possible 
from  the  most  convenient  and  direct  route.  There 
are  obvious  reasons  for  this  course,  which,  I am  sure, 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  recognise. 

I must  request,  therefore,  that  you  will  receive 
yourselves  and  communicate  to  those  whom  you 
represent,  my  sincere  regret  that  I am  compelled  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  accepting  their  friendly  invi- 
tation. I add  my  fervent  prayers  for  the  constant  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  New  England,  in  war  and 
peace,  and  amidst  all  the  changes  which  have  been 
or  may  be  made  in  our  national  policy. 

I am  with  the  highest  respect, 

Your  friend  and  ob’t.  servent. 

H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Chapman,  I.  Livermore,  Geo.  Dar- 
racott,  Wm.  Hayden,  Enoch  Train,  J.  W.  Edmunds. 
&c.,  &c.,  &c., 

Letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  Worth  to  Hon.  A.  P.  Butler. 

Tacubaya,  Mexico,  Aug.  26,  1847. 

Sir — I trust  a cordial  intimacy  and  friendship  of 
twenty  five  yoars  with  your  late  brother,  the  gallant 
Co).  Bailer,  will  excuse  the  trespass  of  a stranger. 
Yonr  brother  fell  most  gloriously  in  the  great  battle 
of  the  20th,  before  the  gates  ol  Mexico.  In  that 
bloody  conflict,  no  man  gave  higherevidence  of  valor 
and  patriotism,  or  exhibited  a brigter  example.  He 
fell  when  it  was  God’s  will,  precisely  as  he  would  have 
desired  to  die.  His  body  rests  here;  his  memory  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen;  his  spirit  bright  and 
pure  as  his  blade,  with  his  God. 

The  enclosed  letter,  written  the  day  before  the 
battle,  1 did  not  receive  until  the  day  after,  through 
the  hands  of  Didi  son,  and  it  is  not  because  of  the 
kind  things  said  by  a friend's  partiality,  but  because 
it  is  probably  the  last  letter  be  penned,  that  I send  it 


to  you;  begging  that  at  some  future  day  it  may  be 
retured  to  me,  to  be  preserved  and  cherished. 

The  gallant  Palmettos,  who  showed  themselves 
worthy  of  their  State  and  Country,  lost  nearly  one 
half.  The  victory  will  carry  joy  and  sorrow  into 
half  the  families  in  Souih  Carolina.  Col.  Dickinson 
is  getting  on  well,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  savg  his  leg. 
An  armistice  is  concluded,  and  commissioners  meet 
to-morrow  to  treat  of  peace.  God  speed  them.  Very 
truly,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  J.  WORTH. 
Hon.  A.  Pickens  Butler. 

Letter  from  Colonel  Butler  to  General  Worth. 

San  Augustin,  August  19,  1847. 

Dear  general:  We  are  here  in  tribulation.  1 can 
but  hope,  however,  it  is  but  temporary.  It  is  ordered 
that  this  division  remain  as  protection  to  the  train. 
There  is  gloom  on  us  all:  while  I am  one  who  believes 
there  toill  be  fighting  enough  for  all.  The  moral  effect 
is  withering.  The  regiment,  though  weak  in  num- 
bers, is  up  to  the  full  point,  and  I trust  S.  Carolina 
may  have  a place  in  the  picture.  We  have  been 
watching  you  and  your  division  for  the  last  two  days 
with  fraternal  airection;  but  the  entire  voice  of  the 
army,  where  I have  been,  or  heard,  is  unbounded 
confidence  in  “Worth.”  “So  mote  it  be.”  But  I 
have  strayed  from  the  principal  point  or  purpose  of 
my  note,  which  is  to  say,  our  friend,  Col.  Dickinson, 
more  impatient,  and  not  so  long  a soldier  as  myself, 
desires  a place  nearer  the  Sashing  of  the  guns;  and 
with  good  taste,  wishes  to  get  nearer  you.  If  you 
can  make  him  useful,  he  will  feel  much  gratified.  I 
am  aware  you  are  surrounded  with  a talented  staff, 
but  a little  more  of  a good  thing  will  render  it  not 
the  less  complete  or  effectual.  I am,  my  dear  Ge- 
neral, yours  sincerely,  P.  M.  BUTLER,  S.  C.  V. 
General  W.  J.  Worth,  comd'g  &[c. 

Arrival  of  emigrants. — The  following  is  the 
number  of  arrivals  of  emigrants  entered  at  the  cus- 
tom house,  in  the  month  of  August,  1847: 


JVhere  from. 

No. 

Great  Britain 

8241 

France 

4476 

Bremen 

1696 

Hamburg 

630 

Belgium 

1114 

Holland 

605 

Norway  and  Sweden 

160 

All  other  parts 

342 

Total 

17,264 

This  is  a very  large  number.  It  is  a fact  worth 
relating,  that  of  the  immense  emigration  this  year,  a 
larger  number  come  with  money,  and  go  immedi- 
ately to  the  west,  than  ever  before. 

[JVeiti  York  Herald. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

The  bilious  fever  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  at 
the  village  of  the  Crow  Indians,  on  the  Mississippi 
below  St.  Peters,  and  forty  of  their  number  have 
died  within  a short  period. 

An  Indian  Prophetess. — The  Cherokee  Advocate 
says,  a young  girl  of  the  Creek  nation  recently  fell 
into  a trance,  and  has  since  been  prophecying  to  the 
tribe.  She  says  that  while  in  this  inanimate  state  she 
held  communion  with  invisible  spirits,  who  learned 
her  a song,  which  she  sings  with  great  beauty  and  ef- 
fect. She  has  predicted  one  or  two  deaths  which 
have  come  to  pass,  and  told  from  her  own  feeling  of 
a murder,  at  the  very  time  it  was  committed  at  a dis- 
tance of  several  miles  from  her  home.  She  has  also 
purchased  her  burial  clothes,  foretold  at  what  time 
her  death  would  take  place,  and  certain  signs  which 
would  then  be  seen,  and  from  which  the  world  could 
judge  of  the  sincerity  of  her  professions  and  the  truth 
of  her  revelations.  People  from  all  sections  are  flock- 
ing to  see  her.  There  are  many  who  consider  her  case 
a remarkable  one,  and  who,  believing  in  her  inspira 
tion,  have  become  alarmed  and  forsaken  error  of  the 
their  ways. 

Post  office  regulations — Repeal  of  regulation 
519.  It  is  ordered  that  regulation  519  which  author- 
izes persons  to  subscribe  for  newspapers,  by  deposit- 
ing the  money  with  postmasters,  &c.,  be  and  the  same 
is  repealed.  This  order  to  take  effect  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  July  1847 — P ■ O.  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions; page  35,  chap.  34.  [This  has  no  relation  to 
transmitting  payment  for  subscriptions  to  newspapers, 
which  can  be  done  as  heretofore,  through  postmas- 
ters.] 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  painful  suspense  which  pervaded  all  com- 
munity last  week,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Mexico,  left  by  previous  accounts  in  so  delicate  a 
posture,  has  been  increased  from  day  to  day  during 
the  present  week.  Until  the  morning  of  the  1st  inst. 
nothing  whatever  that  could  be  relied  U[->n,  was  re- 
ceived. The  reports  got  up  meantime  were  numer- 
ous and  contradictory. 

Yesterday  morning  however,  the  editors  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  received,  in  anticipation  of  the  mail 
from  Mobile,  the  Herald  and  Tribune,  of  the  25lh, 
announcing  the  arrival  at  Pensacola  on  the  21<t,  of 
the  brig  OceoL,  wit.i  accounts  to  the  lfith  from  Vera 
Cruz — of  serious  import. 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  ARMISTICE — WAR  RENEWED. 

The  Vera  Cruz  Sun  of  Jlnahuac,  of  the  16th,  con- 
tains the  following  letter  fiom  their  correspondent, 
whjch  says  it  “is  sn  interesting  to  the  public  that  we 
hasten  to  give  it  to  our  subscribers.  It  contains 
all  the  news  that  we  received  yesterday  from  Mex- 
ico.” 

As  we  had  already  announced,  hostilities  recom- 
menced on  the  8th,  in  the  evening,  and  Gen.  Scott’s 
troops  on  that  very  evening  nad  given  a brush  to  the 
best  of  the  Mexican  troops. 

This  letter  came  by  the  way  of  Orizaba,  and  was 
sent  there  by  our  “wide  awake”  correspondent, — 
through  a private  friend,  who  himself  addressed  us 
a few  lines  to  tell  us  that  an  expre  had  arrived  at 
Atlixio,  on  his  way  to  Oujaca — that  the  express 
had  been  sent  by  General  Leon,  of  the  Mexican  ar- 
my, who  commanded  the  Mexican  forces  in  the  ac- 
tion spoken  of  in  the  letter  which  follows: 

Puebla,  Sepl.  11,  1847. 

My  dear  Son — I did  not  think  that  you  ever  ari  iv- 
ed  among  us,  but  to  my  great  astonishment  I saw  you 
in  the  hands  of  our  mutual  friend  VV  * **  * 

I promised  you  be  e l left  Vera  Cruz,  two  months 
ago,  that  1 would,  from  time  to  time,  if  I was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  news,  to  drop  you  a few  words  on 
a sheet  of  bad  paper,  and  the  occasion  has  never 
offered  itself  with  more  encouragement  than  at 
present,  and  I hope  these  few  lines  will  be  victori- 
ously passed  through  the  chaparral,  mu^quitoes,  &c., 
and  what  is  worse  (though  not  so  bold)  the  guerril- 
leros  of  Cerro  Gor.io,  Puente  National,  and  all  the 
Montes  and  hiding  places  of  these  desperate  men.**'** 

Letters  arrived  here  from  Atlixio,  staling  that  an 
express  arrived  there  on  his  way  to  Oajaca,  sent  by 
Gen.  Leon,  and  that  the  said  express  had  brought 
letters  from  Mexico  dated  the  9th  inst. 

These  letters  state  that  the  propositions  made  by- 
Mr.  Trist  were  rejected,  or,  at  least,  one  portion  of 
them„and  that  hostilities  had  recommenced  on  the 
8th  in  the  afternoo.,,  and  that  a battle  had  been 
fdught  on  that  evening  by  a few  hundred  men  of 
Scott’s  army  against  four  of  the  picked  out  regiments 
of  the  Mexican  army— (the  11th  regiment  of  the 
line,  the  3d  and  4th  regiments  of  light  infantry,  and 
one  regiment  of  the  national  guards — all  commanded 
by  Gen.  Leon)— that  the  enemy’s  forces  had  been 
badly  used  up,  and  that  their  loss  exceed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred. 

The  letters  say  that  Mr.  Trial’s  propositions  were 
these: 

That  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  not 
have  any  thing  to  claim  from  Mexico  for  damages 
occasioned  by  this  «ar. 

Thai  the  United  Slates  would  have  the  privilege 
of  establishing  two  factories  in  upper  Calilornia  for 
eight  year.-;  and  that  the  Mexican  government  could, 
after  that  time,  if  it  choose,  tenew  this  article  of  tlae 
treaty: 

This  was  not  accepted. 

Then  Mr.  Trist,  unclothing  himself  of  hri  official 
powers,  remarked  to  the  Mexican  commissioners 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  much  belter  for  Mexico 
to  cede  the  whole  of  Upper  California  to  the  United 
States,  for  which  that  government  would  certainly 
pav  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

9'his  would  probably  be  agreed  upon,  if  the  follow- 
ing article  had  met  with  the  assent  of  the  Mexicans. 

That  the  Texan  boundary  line  would  run  along 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  leftside, 
to  ttie  right  side  of  the  Rio  Gala. 

But  tins  Iasi  proposition  was  rejected.  The  Mex- 
icans would  not  yield  one  inch  ol  ground  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Nueces. 
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Mr.  Trist  then  asked  45  days,  a*  he  said  he  was 
not  authorised  to  accept  such  a proposition,  but  the 
Mexicans  replied  they  would  give  but  five  days,  and 
no  more. 

On  the  fifth  day  (the  7th)  a letter  was  written  by 
Santa  Anna  to  Gen.  Scott  accusing  him  of  breaking 
the  armistice,  on  some  trifling  pretext. 

Gen.  Scott  answered  making  similar  charges. 

On  the  8th,  in  the  afternoon,  a body  of  a few  hun- 
dred men  of  General  Scott’s  were  sent  to  attack 
Chapultepec. 

They  encountered  a large  force  of  the  enemy’s 
best  troops  there,  and  a terrible  fight  ensued,  in  which 
the  Mexicans  got,  as  usual,  a sound  thrashing. 

Gen.  Leon,  who  commanded  the  Mexicans,  was 
wounded,  and  Gen.  Balderas,  of  the  National  guards, 
was  killed. 

The  small  number  of  the  Americans,  who,  the 
Mexican  letter  say,  (to  use  their  own  expressions,) 
“have  fought  like  devils,”  retired  toTacuhaya,  leav-. 
ing  five  wagons  behind  them.  Some  of  these  had 
no  wheels,  while  others  no  horses. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  is  said  to  be 
very  small  comparatively. 

A proc’  -mation  (or  manifesto,  as  they  call  it,)  was 
issued  by  Gen.  Herrera,  govei  nor  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, recommending  to  the  citizens,  men,  women  and 
children,  to  collect  stones  and  carry  them  to  the 
roofs  of  houses,  and  from  there  throw  them  at  the 
Americans  if  they  entered  the  city. 

Since  placing  the  above  in  type  the  southern  mail 
has  arrived  with  N.  Orleans  papers  to  the  24th,  and 
Mobile  to  the  25lh.  At  New  Orleans  they  had  no 
late  intelligence  from  the  army, — and  the  above  con- 
tains all  that  the  Mobile  papers  afford,  except  a ver- 
bal report,  that  there  had  been  a revolt  at  Puebla, 
and  that  Gen.  Scott’s  loss  since  leaving  Puebla  was 
about  three  thousand  men. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  or  reconcile  the  above 
account  of  the  victory  obtained  over  Gen.  Leon,  in 
the  attack  on  Chapultepec,  with  the  statement  that 
the  little  detachment  of  Americans  that  achieved  it, 
instead  of  occupying  Chapultepec,  had  retired,  with 
the  loss  of  their  wagons,  to  Tacubaya. 

The  Pensacola  correspondent  of  the  Mobile  Her- 
ald says: 

It  seems  that  hostilities  were  renewed  on  the  8th 
inst.,  Santa  Anna  and  Gen.  Scott  mutually  charging 
each  other  with  a violation  of  the  armistice,  and  by 
the  last  accounts  our  troops  had  possession  of  two 
streets,  and  had  driven  the  principal  part  of  the  Mex- 
ican force  in  or  towards  the  plaza. 

Our  troops  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  placed  in  windows  and  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  Gen.  Worth  was  badly  but  not  mortally 
wo  mded.  Our  loss  since  leaving  Puebla  was  three 
thousand  men.  Mr.  Trial’s  p-oposilion  fora  cession 
of  a portion  ot  California,  for  a consideration  of  20,- 
000, CJO  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners— but  another  proposiion,  fixing  the  Rio 
Grande  the  boundary  on  this  aide,  was  peremptorily 
refused.  Paredes  was  said  to  be  on  the  road  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  with  a large  force  of  guer- 
illas. 

These  accounts  are  derived  from  the  Sun  of  Ana- 
buacof  the  16th  instant,  and  brought  by  the  Osceola, 
-and  verbal  communication  from  Mr.  Diamond  to  the 
captain,  at  the  moment  of  leaving.  1 have  no  doubt 
they  may  be  relied  upon  essentially. 

The  Sun  of  Anahuac  of  the  1 G t h , says,  “Troops 
have  been  arriving  in  great  numbers  from  the  Bra- 
zos for  the  last  five  or  six  days,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  within  five  or  six  days  more,  there  will  be  from 
two  to  three  thousand  men  ready  to  march  to  the 
interior.” 

The  battle  of  Churubusco  was  fought  on  the  20th 
of  August,  and  up  to  the  16th  of  September  no  des- 
patches from  Gen.  Scott  had  been  received  at  Vera 
Cruz,  nor  by  the  government,  up  to  the  2d  of  October, 
since  the  period  of  his  leaving  Puebla  for  the  capi- 
tal. 

Some  journals  express  surprise  at  the  reception 
of  official  reports  of  the  battles  from  Gen.  Shields 
and  IVlaj.  Dickinson  (inserted  in  this  No.)  when  no 
reports  have  been  received  from  the  commanding 
General.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  Trie  Com- 
mander in  chief  would  not  be  disposed  to  entrust  his 
official  despatches  to  such  bands  and  chances  as  it 


« .vpti  Ifn-n  n these  came  fh rough,  nor  would  he  ho 
justifiable  in  so  doing,  even  if  they  had  been  prepared, 
which  it  is  certain  they  could  not  have  been.  The  re- 
ports received  of  Gen.  S.  and  Maj  L).  are  no  doubt 
copies  of  their  reports  to  Gen.  S.  but  before  the  latter 
could  prepare  his  report,  lie  must  receive,  arid  care- 
fully examine  and  collect  the  whole  of  the  reports 
from  his  several  officers.  This  requires  time  and 
caution. 

An  announcement  of  the  general  events,  and  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  generally  and  properly  precedes 
a detailed  report  in  such  cases.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  snrh  an  announcement  was  forwarded 
by  Gen.  Scott,  and  lias  been  intercepted  by  the  Mex- 
ican guerrillas. 

Anxiety,  instead  of  being  allayed  by  the  intelli- 
gence given  above,  is  yet  more  intensely  awakene-’. 

That  Gan.  Scott  had  sufficient  reasons  for  proposing 
an  armistice  when  he  did,  and  for  acceding  to  the 
terms  of  that  armistice  we  have  no  doubi.  From  all 
that  is  known  here  of  the  slate  of  affairs  at  the  moment, 
it  would  be  rank  injustice  to  our  commander  to  judge 
otherwise.  Gen.  Taylor  was  loudly  censured  for  agree- 
ing to  an  armistice  at  Monterey,  although,  that  was  upon 
condition  of  a surrender  and  evacuation  of  the  pluce. — 
Gen.  Scott  agreed  to  an  armistice  without  such  a con- 
dition,— and  maintained  the  armistice  from  the 23d  of 
August  to  the  8th  of  Sept  , when  a renewal  of  the  con- 
flict instead  of  a treaty  of  peace  was  the  unhappy  result. 

So  far  as  we  have  seen  accounts  from  Pensacola,  the 
9th  is  the  latest  date  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  an 
editorial  in  this  morning’s  National  Intelligencer  statrs, 
that  “on  the  9th  hostilities  recommenced  and  a portion 
of  Gen.  Worth’s  division  encountered  and  routed  a large 
Mexican  force  near  the  city,  onr  loss  being  comparatively 
trifling,  while  that  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  great.  O i 
the  lOih  there  were  other  engagements  in  all  of  which 
our  forces  proved  victorious.  On  the  11th,  which  is  die 
latest  accounts  wo  have,  Gen.  Scott  had  got  into  the  city 
occupying  only  two  streets,  which  commanded  the 
Plaza,  and  the  two  armies  were  contending  for  victory.” 

Several  letters  from  Vera  Cruz  all  dated  at  the  mo- 
ment the  Oceola  was  leaving,  ( 1 6: h Sept.,)  are  pub- 
lished, 6ome  of  which  contain  brief  accounts  of  affairs 
pending  the  negotiations-  One  of  them  mentions  the 
loss  of  the  Americana  in  the  battle  of  the  9th,  (according 
to  the  Mexican  account)  at  500,  that  of  the  Mexicans 
admitted  to  be  far  greater.  This  is  a mamfest  exagge- 
ration. 

A regular  “northern,”  had  prevailed  at  Vera  Cruz 
for  some  days,  interrupting  the  arrival  of  the  remaining 
forces  from  the  Brazos. 

LATEST. — A 'Union'  extra, of  12  o’clock  to-day, 
stales  that  information  is  received  ol  a severy  battle 
in  which  our  loss  is  estimated  at  1100.  Santa  Anna 
wounded — Gen.  Scott  has  possession  of  part  of  ihe 
city  of  Mexico,  and  the  fight  still  going  on  at  the  la>t 
accounts. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Consuls  of  the  United  Stales. 

John  McPherson  of  Virginia  for  the  port  of  Ge- 
noa. 

Hugh  Keenan,  of  Pa.,  for  the  port  of  Dublin. 

Chas.  Huffnagle,  of  Pa.,  for  the  port  of  Calcutta. 

Private  mails. — A New  York  letter  says — Private 
enterprise  has  got  control  of  the  eastern  mail  to  Bos- 
ton, and  points  intermediate,  via  New  Haven,  and 
letters  aie  given  to  Boyd’s  City  Express,  with  the 
same  or  more  confidence  than  we  used  to  trust  them 
to  the  U.  States  mail.  For  all  letters  that  can  be  de- 
lived,  no  charge  is  made  for  carrying  them,  for  the 
city  post  delivery  is  the  recompense.  For  letters  to 
be  mailed  along  the  route,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a 
city  post  stamp  of  Boyd’s.  Boston  papers  aie  each 
night  furnished  the  city  press,  and  the  abscencc  of 
government  mails  is  thus  made  of  no  value. 

Prison  Discipline. — The  prison  association  of  N. 
York  have  called  a general  convention  of  all  those 
interested  in  prison  discipline,  to  be  held  in  that 
city  on  the  1st  Monday  in  October,  to  which  they 
especially  invite  the  attendance  of  governors  of  states, 
the  inspectors,  wardens,  physicians  and  chaplains 
of  our  prisons. 

We  learn  that  the  committee  of  arrangements, 
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composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  New  York,  viz: — Win.  T.  McCoun,  John  Duer, 
Benjamin  F.  Butier,  John  W.  Edmonds,  John  D. 
Russ,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  Willis 
Hall  and  Theodore  Tellkampf,  have  proposed  the 
following  important  subjects  as  those  most  suitable 
to  occupy  the  deliberations  of  that  body: 

1.  A comparison  of  the  separate  and  congregate 
systems  of  prison  discipline 

2.  The  best  means  of  securing  a uniform  method 
of  reporting  prison  statistics. 

3.  The  proper  length  of  sentences  and  the  extent 
of  the  discretion  allowed  to  judges. 

4.  The  best  method  of  supplying  the  prisoners 
with  food  and  clothing. 

5.  Prison  labor  considered  in  relation  to  the  sepa- 
rate and  congregate  system — its  effect  on  habits  and 
morals  of  prisoners,  and  its  interference  with  free  la- 
bor. 

6-  The  imposition  of  fines  and  the  conditions  to 
which  they  shall  be  subjected. 

7.  The  best  method  of  appointing  prison  officers. 

8.  A comparison  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral states  and  the  best  means  of  securing  uniformity 
therein. 

9.  The  classification  of  crimes. 

10.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power. 

H.  The  discipline  of  prisons  and  the  treatment  of 

prisoners. 

12.  The  organization  of  country  prisons. 

The  important  subjects  above  enumerated  bespeak 
for  the  convention  the  attendance  of  every  man  in- 
terested in  making  our  prisons  both  places  for  punish- 
ment and  schools  for  reform.  We  trust  that  every 
where  throughout  our  country  sufficient  interest  will 
be  felt  in  (he  subject  to  secure  a large  convention, 
and  that  it  will  be  influential  in  introducing  such  re- 
forms, not  only  in  the  management  and  government 
of  prisons,  but  in  the  laws  of  the  several  states;  as 
shall  be  best  suited  to  secure  the  great  ends  of  im- 
prisonment; the  protection  of  the  community,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  offender. 


Resolved,  That  the  district  of  Buffalo  <ind  Lake  On- 
tario be  assigned  to  John  C.  Spencer.  /’The  shore  of 


the  sums  received  by  him  in  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  printing  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 


Lake  Erie,  from  Cleveland  to  Sandusky  Bay,  to  J.  L.’fend  of  this  committee,  and  those  incurred  by  the  sub- 


THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Persuant  to  a call  from  the  chairman,  Abbott  Law- 
rence Esq.,  the  executive  committee  appointed  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Convention  which  lately  as- 
sembled at  Chicago,  assembled  at  New  York  on  the 
15th  Sept.  1847. 

Present,  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Mass., 

Charles  King,  of  N.  Jersey, 
John  Mills,  of  Mass.. 

T.  W.  Williams,  Conn., 
Philip  Ripley,  of  do. 

James  Hall,  of  Ohio., 

John  C.  Spencer,  of  N.  Y., 
Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  do. 

W.  B.  Hodgson,  of  Ga. 

Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  read 
from  Messrs.  R.  L.  Colt,  T.  J.  Bigham,  George 
Evans,  Thomas  Allen,  David  J.  Baker,  J.  R.  Wil- 
liams, A Duncan,  Z.  L.  Baird  and  Zachariah  Al- 
len. 

[We  omit  several  unimportant  items  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.] 

Wm.  Duane  Wilson,  of  Wisconsin,  was  requested 
to  act  a?  secretary  to  the  committee. 

The  following  resolutions,  submitted  by  Charles 
King  of  New  Jersey,  and  seconded  by  JohnC.  Spen- 
cer, of  New’  York,  were,  after  some  discussion,  unan- 
imously adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  that  portion  of 
the  executive  committee  which  assembled  at  Chica- 
go, apportioning  the  duties  to  be  performed  among 
sub-committees,  be  confirmed,  except  as  hereinafter 
modified,  and  that  their  reports  be  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  mentioned  in  the 
next  resolution.  That  the  sub-committees  therein 
named,  be  authorized  to  divide  and  apportion  the 
matters  referred  to  them,  furnish  distinct  reports  if 
they  think  proper,  and  make  such  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  transaction  of  their  business,  as  they 
may  deem  expedient. 

The  following  are  the  proceedings  referred  to: 

“For  the  purpose  ol  enabling  the  committee  to  act 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  it  was  proposed  that  the  country  should  be  di- 
vided into  convenient  districts,  and  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  should  be  specially  assigned  to 
the  duty  of  collecting  and  preparing  the  information 
required  by  the  resolution  of  the^convention,  in  those 
districts.  It  was,  therefore,! 


Wetherly,  of  Cleveland. 

The  ports  of  Michigan,  to  David  A.  Noble  and 
Joseph  R.  Williams,  of  Michigan. 

The  ports  on  the  lake  shore  of  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana, to  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  of  Chicago. 

The  lake  ports  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  to 
Rufus  King,  of  Milwaukee. 

The  above  persons,  respectively,  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation required  by  the  resolution  of  the  conven- 
tion, in  their  respective  ports  and  districts,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  employ  such  and  so  many  subagents 
as  may  be  necessary;  the  information  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  chairman  by  the  first  day  of  January 
next.  That  the  gentlemen  designated  for  Cleveland, 
Michigan,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  be  requested  to 
meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by 
them,  or  appointed  by  Judge  Thomas,  some  time  in 
November  next,  to  compare  their  results  and  reduce 
them  to  form. 

That  Thomas  Allen,  of  St.  Louis,  James  Hall,  of 
Cincinnati,  T.  J.  Bigham,  of  Pittsburg,  Jas.  Guthrie, 
of  Louisville,  and  Wm.  B.  Ewing,  of  Iowa,  be  a sub- 
committee, to  collect  all  the  facts  required  by  the  re- 
solutions of  the  convention,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  report  the  same  to 
the  chairman,  in  a form  to  be  presented  to  congress 
by  the  first  day  of  January  next. 

That  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  Alexander  Dun- 
can, of  Rhode  Island,  John  Page,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Thomas  W.  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  Sam- 
uel B.  Ruggles,  of  New  York,  S.  C.  Johnson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Thomas  Butler  King,  of  Geor- 
gia, be  a committee  for  like  purpose,  in  reference 
to  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  they  also  prepare  a separate  report  in  relation 
thereto,” 

Resolved,  That  a select  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  combine  the  reports  of  the 
sub-commitees,  suggesting  such  corrections  as  may 
appear  necessary,  and  to  precede  the  same  with  a 
general  view  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  subject;  and 
that  the  said  select  committee  report  the  matter  thus 
prepared,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees to  a meeting  of  the  executive  committee  for 
their  final  decision,  such  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  if  deemed  necessary  by  them,  at 
such  time  as  the  said  select  committee  shall  ap- 
point. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mills,  that  the  chair  select  the 
committee  of  five  authorized  in  the  above  resolu- 
tion, the  chairman  appointed  the  following  gentle- 
men: 

John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  Yolk  chairman. 

Jesse  B.  Thomas,  of  Illinois. 

James  Hall,  of  Ohio. 

Samuel  B.  Rugglqs,  of  New  York. 

David  A.  Noble,  cif  Michigan. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Spencer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rug- 
gles, the  following  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously: 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  produce  uniformity  in 
the  reports,  the  select  committee  of  five  be  author- 
ized to  prepare  queries  embracing  the  different  sub- 
jects on  which  this  committee  is  directed  to  obtain 
information,  together  with  a general  form  of  a con- 
densed tabular  statement  of  the  results,  and  transmit 
the  same  to  the  different  sub-committees  for  their 
guidance,  and  that  such  statements  refer  to  the  year 
commencing  1st  Sept.,  1846,  and  ending  1st  Sept., 
1847, .and  that  the  select  committee  also  obtain  such 
comparative  statistical  statements  and  returns  as  may 
be  found  practicable. 

Thursday,  Sept.  16 — Committee  met.  Present-— - 
the  chairman  and  the  other  members  who  appeared 
yesterday. 

A communication  from  Mr.  T.  Ogden  of  Wadding- 
ton,  New  York,  was  presented  by  the  chairman,  and 
I on  motion  of  Mr.  Hall,  vas  referred  to  the  select 
| committee  of  five. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Spencer, 

Resolved,  Thaf  an  assessment  of  three  thousand 
dollars  be  made  on  the  following  states  and  places 
which  sent  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  in 
the  following  proportions;  [here  followed  the  assess- 
ments] and  that  the  same  be  collected  by  the  sub- 
committees and  transmitted  to  Samuel  B.  Ruggles, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  is  hereby  appointed 
treasurer  of  this  committee,  and  who  is  to  disburse 


committees  and  the  agents  employed  by  them  in  col- 
lecting statistical  information,  upon  the  accounts  for 
such  expenses  being  audited  by  the  chairman  of  the  se- 
lect committee  of  five  and  any  other  member  of  that 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams, 

Resolved,  That  Philip  Riley,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Charles  King,  of  N.  Jersey,  be  added  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Atlantic  harbors  and  rivers. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Hall, 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  be  authorized  to  call 
any  future  meetings  of  this  committee. 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE,  Ch’n. 

Mr.  Duane  Wilson,  Sec’y. 


Democrat. 

Equally  Divided. 

Illinois 

Georgia. 

.Missouri 

N.  Hampshire. 

S.  Carolina 

Rhode  Island 

Michigan 

Texas 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Tennessee 
Arkansas 
Alabama 
Total  \ t. 

Total  3 

n.u  included 

in  llie  above  list,  are 

Mississippi.  It  is 
elect  a majority  of 


The  Presidency — In  case  of  the  choice  of  a president 
devolving  upon  the  home  of  representatives,  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: — The  election  to  congress  of  Beni. 

B.  Thurston,  derm,  in  the  western  district  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, divides  the  delegation  of  that  sta'e  in  the  U.  States 
house  of  representatives,  and  takes  away  the  last  hope 
or  fear  of  a whig  majority  in  the  house.  The  delegations 
thus  far  elected 
Whig. 

Vermont 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Florida 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Massachusetts 
Delaware 
Connecticut 
Ken  lucky 
North  Carolina 

Total  11. 

The  four  states  n.u  i 
Maine,  Maryland,  Louisiana  and 
most  probable  that  three  of  these  wi 
democrats,  and  the  other  (Maryland)  may  be  a tie  At 
all  events,  the  whigs  have  no  chance  of  a majority  of 
the  states,  and  consequently  no  chance  of  success,  ex- 
cept by  uniting  with  some  other  party  or  faction,  in  case 
the  election  of  president  should  devolve  upon  the  house. 

[Since  the  above,  the  elections  in  Maine  have  ranked 
that  state  in  the  ‘democratic’  column,  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  12]. 

American  Archaiologt. — The  first  contribution 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  towards  the  “diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge,”  is  to  be  the  publication  of  a 
treatise  on  the  very  int  eresting  subject  of  American 
antiquities,  to  which  the  distinguished  veteran  Albert 
Gallatin,  has  for  some  years  been  devoting  much 
time  and  research.  The  treatise  will  embrace  the 
narrative  and  researches  of  E.  G.  Squier,  and  Dr.  E. 
H.  Davis,  of  Ohio.  The  labors  of  these  gentlemen 
embrace  the  opening  and  examination  of  more  than 
two  hundred  mounds,  of  every  variety  of  size  and 
character.  Their  discoveries  consist  of  implements 
and  ornaments  in  silver,  copper,  lead,  stone,  ivory, 
and  pottery,  fashioned  into  a variety  of  forms  and 
exhibiting  a skill  which,  in  some  instances,  modem 
art  cannot  surpass.  The  sculpture  of  birds,  animals, 
and  reptiles,  constitute  a large  class  of  these  ancient 
relics.  They  are  cut  from  various  kinds  of  stone, 
and  in  many  instances  from  porphyry.  Several  highly 
finished  sculptures  of  the  human  head  are  deserving 
of  notice,  and  probably  convey  an  idea  of  the  physi- 
cal character  of  the  people.  The  relics  show  that 
an  intercourse  existed  at  the  time  the  mounds  were 
erected,  between  tbe  most  distant  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent: thus  obsidian  from  Mexico,  copper  and  lead 
from  Lake  Superior,  shells  and  pearls  Irom  the  sea, 
have  been  found.  Messrs.  Squier  and  Smith  have 
not  only  opened  this  large  number  of  mounds,  but 
surveyed  the  coastworks,  or  presumed  fortification*, 
which  abound  in  the  west.  They  are  frequently 
miles  in  extent.  Some,  in  the  shape  of  enclosures, 
contain  a space  of  ground  larger  than  Philadelphia 
occupies.  Many  analogies  have  been  discovered  be- 
tween the  relics  and  similar  ones  belonging  to  the 
primitive  nations  of  the  old  world. 

Thus  the  serpent  and  egg,  which  lias  a prominent 
place  in  the  mythology  of  Egypt  and  India,  typify- 
ing a universal  principle,  has  actually  been  lound  in 
Ohio,  in  a well  defined  serpent  1200  teet  in  length, 
formed  of  earth  in  the  act  of  swallowing  an  egg. 
Some  striking  analogies  with  the  Druidical  rites  aie 
also  discovered.  The  Phallic  worship,  too,  so  uni- 
versal throughout  the  ancient  world,  may  bo  traced 
in  the  remains  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

T he  Evening  Bulletin  says:— “The  results  of  these 
discoveries  will  be  set  lortli  in  a volume  to  be  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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The  work  will  be  accompanied  by  drawings  of  the  | 
relics,  surveys  of  the  fortifications,  &c.  &c.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  of  Dr.  S.  E.  Morton,  and 
of  other  scientific  men,  that  the  volume  contains 
more  information  on  the  subject  of  the  race  of  peo- 
ple once  inhabiting  this  continent,  than  in  all  the  vo- 
lumes that  have  ever  been  published. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  cannot  do  better  than 
employ  its  funds  in  publishing  works  like  this,  works 
which,  from  their  expensive  character,  are  above  the 
reach  of  private  capital,  and  which  the  republican 
character  of  our  country  necessarily  forbids  the  gov- 
ernment from  undertaking. 


Col.  Fremont.  The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the 
24th  Sept,  says:  “We  regret  to  learn  that  Col.  Fre- 
mont, whose  deDarture  for  Aiken  we  noticed  a few 
days  since,  did  not  reach  that  place  to  see  his  mo- 
ther alh'e.  She  died  hut  a few  hours  before  his  ar- 
rival. He  accompanied  her  remaius  the  next  day 
to  this  city,  and  after  witnessing  the  last  sad  rites,  left 
here  the  evening  following  (Wednesday)  on  his  re- 
turn to  Washington.  In  this  affliction,  rendered  dou- 
bly poignant  by  his  deep  disappointment  in  not  re- 
ceiving her  parting  look  of  recognition  after  his  long 
and  eventful  absence,  he  has  the  sympathy  of  our 
entire  community. 

The  marked  and  brilliant  career  of  Col.  Fremont 
has  arrested  general  attention  and  admiration,  and 
has  been  watched  with  a lively  interest  by  his  fellow 
citizens  of  South  Carolina.  Charleston,  particularly, 
is  proud  of  him,  and  the  reputation  which  he  has  at 
so  early  an  age  achieved  for  himself,  she  claims  as 
something  in  which  she  too  has  a share.  But  for  the 
melancholy  circumstances  attending  his  visit,  our 
city  would  have  manifested  by  suitable  demonstration 
their  respect  for  him,  and  their  continued  confidence 
in  his  honor  and  integrity.  It  will  require  something 
more  than  mere  accusation  to  sully  them  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Charleston. 

Some  months  since  a sword  was  voted  to  him  by 
our  citizens,  the  individual  subscriptions  to  which 
were  limited  to  one  dollar.  It  now  awaits  his  accept- 
ance at  a suitable  opportunity.  We  are  happy  to 
learn  that  the  ladies  of  Charleston  propose,  by  a simi- 
lar subscription,  to  furnish  an  appropriate  belt  to  ac- 
company the  sword,  an  evidence  that  they  too  can 
appreciate  the  gallantry  and  heroism  which  have  so 
signally  marked  his  career,  and  have  thrown  an  air 
of  romance  over  the  usually  dry  detail  of  scientific 
pursuits. 

Col.  Fremont  reached  the  city  of  Washington  on 
Saturday  from  S.  Carolina. 


nally  acquainted  with  him  at  the  time,  and  he  was, 
as  I supposed  during  the  battle,  in  Saltillo,  as  he  was 
stationed  there.  From  statements  recently  received, 
it  appears  that  Dr.  Prevost  was  not  only  on  the  field 
attending  the  wounded,  but  that  he  rendered  me  im- 
portant and  gallant  services  during  the  battle.  See- 
ing me  alone,  my  staff  being  ahsent  in  endeavoring 
to- rally  the  flying  troops  from  the.  field,  he  came  to 
me,  when  I made  use  of  him  on  several  occasions  to 
carry  my  orders  to  bring  up  the  troops  to  attack  a 
heavy  column  of  Mexican  lancers  and  infantry,  who 
had  succeeded  in  getting  to  our  left  and  rear.  He 
also  carried  my  orders  to  the  Mississippi  and  Indiana 
regiments  to  charge  the  enemy,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  a fire  in  front  and  a flank  fire  from 
the  battery  on  the  plain  in  front  of  the  centre  of  our 
position.  At  this  time  1 supposed  he  was  an  officer 
who  had  just  arrived,  and  belonged  to  Gen.  Taylor’s 
stall',  and  without  knowing  who  he  was,  called  him 
captain.  It  is,  therefore,  l would  recommend  him 
to  the  special  notice  of  the  secretary  of  war  for  his 
daring  courage  and  gallant  bearing  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obed’t.  serv’t.  JOHN  E.  WOOL, 

Brig.  General  U.  S.  A. 

To  Brig.  General  R.  Jones,  Adj’t.  General,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Georgia  Mounted  Battalion. — Monday  last  the  Geor- 
gia mounted  battalion  passed  through  our  city  on 
their  way  to  the  seat  of  war.  The  battalion  consists 
of  six  companies,  about  500  men  in  all,  likely  to 
prove  rough  customers  in  a campaign.  They  were 
under  command  of  Janies  S.  Calhoun,  who  ranks  as 
colonel.  There  is  also  a battalion  of  infantry  now 
being  completed  at  Columbus,  four  companies  are 
already  enrolled,  and  the  fifth  nearly  filled  up  The 
Georgia  boys  seem  determined  to  have  some  share 
in  the  fighting.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
not  be  found  wanting  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes, 
and  we  hope  they  will  come  out  of  every  fight  with 
success,  as  we  kuow  they  will  with  honor. 

[Alonlgomery  Flag,  Sept.  16. 


ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Major  General  Wm . 0.  Butler , the  Union  slates,  is 
so  far  recovered  of  the  wounds  received  at  Monte- 
rey, that  he  proposes  immediately  to  join  the  army 
m Mexico. 

General  Kearney. — A number  of  the  citizens  of  St. 
Louis  tendered  a public  dinner  to  this  officer,  but 
circumstances  prevented  its  acceptance,  as  he  was 
to  leave  for  Washington  city  at  as  early  a day  as 
practicable. 

Orders. — The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  13lh 
says: — “We  understand  that  orders  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  department  at  Washington,  direct- 
ing Capt.  Turner,  1st  U.  Slates  dragoons,  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  SaDla  Fe,  and  join  his  company . Maj. 
St.  Geo.  Cooke,  of  the  1st  dragoons,  is  also  ordered 
to  Mexico.  These  gentlemen  have  just  returned 
from  California,  and  the  sudden  order  to  proceed 
upon  such  distant  service,  looks  as  if  the  president 
did  not  intend  to  be  in  a hurry  about  ordering  a court 
martial  to  investigate  the  charges  against  Colonel 
Fremont.” 

Lieut.  D.  H.  Maury. — The  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  have  presented  a sword  to 
Lieutenant  Dabney  II.  Maury,  for  his  gallantry  dis- 
played at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  re 
ceived  a wound  w hich  almost  deprived  him  of  bis 
left  arm. 

Major  Gaines,  after  making  his  escape  from  the 
Mexicans,  arrived  at  Puebla  on  the  5th  of  August, 
and  accompanied  the  army  in  their  march  Iro.u 
thence  upon  Mexico. 

ASSISTANT  SURGEON  PREVOST. 

Camp  Buena  Vista 

General:— In  my  report  of  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  4 ill  March,  1 intended  to  report  all  the  sur 
geons  and  assistant  surgeons,  who  were  on  the  field 
of  battle  during  the  two  eventlul  days  of  the  22d  and 
23d  February  last.  It  appears,  that  I omitted  the 
i ame  of  Assist.  Surgeon  Frerost.  I was  not  perao 


Capt.  Smith,  the  man  who  walked  eighteen  mile 
before  breakfast  to  get  into  the  fight  at  Monterey’ 
has  succeeded  in  raising  a full  company  in  Scott 
county,  Kentucky. 

Enlisting  Inebriates. — In  the  case  of  a volunteer  in 
the  New  Jersey  battalion,  brought  up  on  habeas  cor- 
pus, the  chancellor  has  decided  that,  being  in  a slate 
of  intoxication  at  the  time  of  enlistment,  is  sufficient 
cause  to  vitiate  the  engagement,  and  the  individual 
was  consequently  discharged. 

Movements  of  Troops — The  steamer  Alabama  left 
New  Orleans  for  Brazos  and  Vera  Cruz  on  the  3 h 
instant,  carrying  $100,000  in  specie,  for  the  quarter- 
masters department  at  Brazos,  and  $100,000  for  the 
same  departmental  Vera  Cruz.  She  had  also  a 
number  of  passengers,  including  several  officers  of 
the  army,  151  teamsters  for  the  quartermasters  de 
partment  at  Vera  Cruz,  Captain  Stapps  company  of 
Illinois  mounted  volunteers  of  95  officers  and  men, 
and  some  recruits  for  the  1st  regiment  Louisiana  vo- 
lunteers. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Fashion,  Capt.  Thomas  I Ivy, 
and  the  II.  S.  steam  propeller  Major  Tompkins,  left 
New  Orleans  on  the  9th,  for  Baton  Rouge,  there  to 
receive  on  board  Capt.  Lawler’s  company  of  mount- 
ed Illinois  volunteers,  116  men  and  horses  to  proceed 
to  Vera  Cruz.  Capt.  Leslie  Ctiase,  assistant  quar- 
termaster U.  S.  A.,  went  up  to  Baton  Rouge  on  the 
Fashion. 

The  two  new  Kentucky  regiments,  recently  called 
out  by  the  war  department,  have  been  fully  organiz- 
ed, and  are  to  rendezvous  at  Louisville  by  the  4th  of 
October  next.  The  field  officers  of  one  of  these 
regiments,  the  third,  were  appointed  some  weeks 
.-nice.  The  officers  of  the  fourth  are: — John  S. 
Williams,  colonel;  William  C.  Preston,  of  Louis- 
ville, JieulenaDt  colonel,  and  William  T.  Ward, 
major. 

Lieut ■ Irons,  aid  de-camp  of  General  Cadwallader, 
and  who  was  wounded  in  the  battles  before  Mexico, 
is  dead. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Yellow  fever. — An  officer  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
Germantown  writes  to  purser  W.  H.  Kennon,  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  Pensacola,  dated  Anton  Lizardo,  Aug. 
27.  “Dr.  John  A.  Kearny,  fleet  surgeon,  died  this 
morning.  Dr.  Clenahan  is  sick  on  the  island.  You 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  extension  of  fever 
since  you  left.  A sloop  has  just  arrived  from  Tuspan 
with  the  intelligence  that  every  officer  on  board  the 
Decatur  is  sick.  Several  men  have  died.  The  Strom- 
boli  arrived  last  night  from  Huascualco  with  only  six 
well  men:  is  this  not  horrid? 


The  commodore  has  just  arrived;  no  news  from 
Alvarado.” 

Dr.  P.  B.  Delany,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  died  at  La- 
guna Yucatan,  on  the  1 0th  of  August  of  yellow  fe- 
ver. The  deceased  had  recently  entered  the  navy 
as  ah  assistant  surgeon,  and  died  on  his  first  cruise. 

The  new  U.  S.  steamship  Alleghany,  has  left  N.  Or- 
leans and  anchored  off  Ship  Island.  Five  cases  of 
yellow  fever  had  occurred  on  board. 

Midshipman  Rogers  respecting  whose  fate  so  much 
anxiety  has  been  experienced,  made  his  escape  from 
the  Mexicans  and  reached  Gen.  Scott’s  headquarter; 
at  Puebla  on  the  2d  of  Aug.  and  accompanied  the  ar- 
my in  their  march  upon  the  capital. 

Liberality. — The  New  Herald  says  that  as  soon  as 
the  sufferings  of  the  emigrants  in  the  California  moun- 
tains became  known  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
United  States  ship  Savannah,  then  on  the  coast,  a. 
subscription  was  entered  into  for  their  relief,  and 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  contributed  cheer- 
fully. Our  tars  arc  noble  fellows,  and  deserve  well 
of  their  country.  More  was  suberibed,  hut  the  sai- 
lors could  raise  no  more  cash  in  that  remote  gection 
of  the  world. 

"“Launch  of  a vessel  of  war. — A very  neat,  and  appa- 
rently staunch  steamship  of  war  built  for  the  Peru- 
vian government,  measuring  650  tons,  was  launched 
at  New  York  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  officers  and  crew  of  the  frigate  United  States 
have  contributed  $633 — which  they  denominated  a 
[ “widow’3  mite,” — for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  Irish. 
They  are  noble  fellows,  truly. 

The  U.  St  steam  frigate  Princeton,  from  Philadel- 
phia, arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  1 6th  ult.,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Barbary.  On 
the  24th  she  returned  to  Gibraltar,  but  had  not 
communicated  with  the  shore  at  the  last  advices. 

A naval  general  court  martial  will  be  convened  on 
board  the  U.  S.  ship  North  Carolina,  on  Friday, 
Sept.  17,  of  which  Commodore  John  D.  Sloat  'is 
president,  Captains  Benjamin  Cooper,  Wm.  D.  Sla- 
ter and  Hiram  Paulding  and  commander  Wm.  C. 
Nicholson,  are  members.  Purser  G.  R.  Barry  judge 
advocate. 

The  Norfolk  Herald  says — The  sloop-of-war  Al- 
bany is  fitting  for  the  gulf  at  Charlestown  navy  yard, 
to  go  out  under  Commander  John  Kelly;  George 
F.  Cutter  purser.  On  the  1st  October  Commander 
Josiah  Tatnall  takes  command  of  the  yard,  vice 
Wilson. 

Gulf  squadron. — The  sloop  Germantown,  Com.  M. 
C.  Perry,  was  laying  off  Vera  Cruz  Sept.  4th,  all 
well,  Commander  Franklin  Buchanan. 

The  fever  at  Anton  Lizardo  was  abating,  and  the 
cases  were  of  a milder  character. 

Passed  Surgeon  Dr.  Chas.  J.  Bates,  of  the  steamer 
Vixen  died  on  the  26th  August,  of  yellow  fever. 

The  Steamer  Allegany,  reached  Key  West  on  the 
8th  Sept,  from  New  Orleans,  with  most  of  her  crew 
down  with  the  fever. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Raritan,  reached  Norfolk  a few 
days  since  with  yellow  feaver  on  board.  Professor 
Robt.  Grant,  the  Norfolk  Herald  of  the  24th  says, 
had  experimented  and  succeeded  in  purifying  the 
vessel. 


The  U.  S.  schooner  On-ka-hy-e,  Capt.  Berrymau 
has  sailed  from  Pensacola  for  N.  York. 

Lieut.  Janies  Lawrence  Parker,  and  his  four  seamen. 
T.  he  friends  of  this  lamented  officer,  both  at  Pittsburg 
and  at  Philadelphia,  have  held  meetings  and  adopted 
measures  not  only  expressive  of  respect  to  his  memo- 
ry, but  also  for  the  future  comfort  of  his  bereaved 
tamily.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
meeting  at  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  1 hat  the  sword,  epaulettes,  naval  uni- 
form and  chapeau,  prepared  for  the  late  Lieut.  James 
Lawrence  Parker,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  presen- 
ted, by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  infant  son 
of  the  lamented  deceased,  Irwin  Shubrick  Parker, 
believing  it  to  be  the  most  judicious  desposition  of 
the  “testimonial,”  and  that  it  will  prove  incentive  to 
the  son  to  emulate  the  noble  conduct  of  his  brave 
and  heroic  father. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  requested  to  place  the  name  of 
Irvine  Shubrick  Parker 

upon  the  list  of  applicants  for  a Midshipman’s  war- 
rant, under  the  conviction  that  the  services  of  the 
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late  Lieut.  Parker  merit  this  small  token  of  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  government. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  address  a letter  to  Com- 
modore Perry,  inquiring  whether  William  Johnson, 
James  Fennell,  William  Power,  and  John  G.  Fox, 
the  four  seamen  who  accompanied  Lieut.  Parker  on 
the  night  of  his  successful  and  daring  enterprise,  in 
firing  the  brig  Creole,  are  at  present  attached  to  the 
Gulf  squadron,  in  order  that  the  silver  medals  pre- 
pared for  them  may  he  forwarded  to  their  address. 

A Sardinian  sloop-of-war. — The  Aurora,  the  first 
Sardinian  vessel  of  war  that  has  visited  our  ports, 
arrived  a few  days,  since  at  New  York.  She  is  the 
naval  school  ship,  500  tons,  118  men,  25  naval  scho- 
lars who  rank  as  midshipmen,  and  7 officers.  The 
Marquise  Hipoline  Spinola  Captain.  Sign.  Pongigli- 
ori  has  charge  of  the  school.  The  object  of  the 
voyage  is  exceedingly  interesting.  At  Genoa  there 
is  a naval  school,  or  marine  college,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  best  regulated  in  the  world.  The  twenty  five 
young  men  who  are  in  the  vessel,  as  naval  scholars, 
are  distinguished  either  for  the  nobility  of  their  fami- 
ly, the  military  service  their  fathers  have  rendered 
the  state,  or  for  their  own  talents.  The  marine  col- 
lege stands  on  a commanding  position  in  the  city  of 
Genoa,  overlooking  the  town  and  the  enchanting  bay, 
and  every  facility  is  provided  by  the  government  for 
the  education  of  the  scholars  for  the  sea  and  for  the 
world.  A full  rigged  man-of-war  stands  in  the  court 
yard  of  the  college,  where  the  young  signorini  can 
make  their  first  essays  in  seamanship,  without  being 
subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  salt  water,  for  the 
ehip  stands  some  200  feet  above  the  sea.  After  the 
annual  examination,  each  year,  the  scholars  are  sent 
to  sea  five  months,  for  the  double  purpose  of  learn- 
ing practical  seamanship  and  navigation,  and  to  visit 
foreign  countries.  While  at  sea  their  duties  are  very 
severe. 

The  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  York  duly  es- 
timated such  an  occasion.  Coming  as  this  armed 
vessel  did  on  an  object  ot  maritime  science  from  the 
city  that  Columbus  was  a native  of,  she  was  of  course 
received  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  due  honors. 
The  city  council  extended  the  hospitalities  of  the 
city  to  her  officers;  all  of  whom  are  Sardinian  noble- 
men. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Legare,  made  an  excursion 
from  N.  York  on  the  16th  with  a view  of  testing  an 
apparatus  for  providing  the  boiler  with  a continuous 
supply  of  distilled  water,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Er- 
ricson,  and  put  on  board  the  Legare  by  the  direction 
of  the  treasury  department.  A number  of  profes- 
sional persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Haswell,  engineer  in  chief  of  the  navy,  were  on 
board,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  practicability  of 
tie  apparatus;  and,  in  case  of  its  being  successful, 
to  recommend  a similar  contrivance  being  put  up  in 
each  United  States  steamer. 

Dinner  to  Com.  Dr  Kay. — Following  the  example 
in  the  case  of  the  dinner  to  Capt.  Forbes,  of  the 
Jamestown,  upon  his  arrival  at  Cork,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  being  considered  somewhat  out  of  taste  in 
their  demonstrations,  the  generous  and  grateful  peo- 
ple of  Cork  entertained  Com.  De  Kay,  of  the  Mace- 
donian, with  a splendid  dinner  on  board  the  steamer 
Royal  Alice,  in  the  Cove  of  Cork,  on  the  26th  July. 
The  town  authorities  of  Cork  were  present,  together 
with  a large  number  of  citizens,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. A number  of  speeches  were  made,  and  na- 
tional and  royal  salutes  were  fired  by  the  Macedonian 
and  the  British  ship  Crocodile  lying  in  the  harbor. 

[Wat.  Inteligencer. 

Death  of  a naval  constructor. — Josiah  Barker,  for 
many  years  in  the  cmyloyment  of  the  government  as 
a naval  constructor,  died  at  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  16th  September,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty  four  years.  He  was  the  constructor  of  the 
sloop-of-war  Portsmouth,  said  to  be  the  finest  vessel 
of  her  class  in  the  world. 


Acres. 

1,084,064.993 

7,526,771 


Leaving  1,076,538,214 

Value  at  $1  25  per  acre,  $1,345,672,767  50. 
Of  the  above  quantity,  the  Indian  title 

is  extinguished  to  367,947,165 

Unextinguishsd  716,117,828 

Surveyed  272,646,356 

Unsurveyed  811,418,637 

Of  the  public  lands  there  have  al- 
ready been  sold,  down  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1842, 107,796,536  acres, 
bringing  $107,940,942  62 

Money  paid  for  extinguishing  Indi- 
an title,  Florida  and  Louisiana 
purchase  inclu- 
ding interest  $68,524,990  32 
Paid  fnr  surveying 
and  selling,  in- 
cluding pay  of 

salaries  and  fees  $9,966,610  14 


$78,491,601  46 


Balance,  being  the  nett  funds  deriv- 
ed from  the  public  lands  $29,449,341  16  i 

In  addition  to  lands  sold  there  have  been  granted 
to  the  new  states,  for  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment, education,  &c.,  grants  for  military  services,  re- 
servations made,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Indians, 
&c.,  33,756,559  acres. 

Of  the  public  lands,  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachu 


setts,  and  Connecticut  ceded 
Georgia  ceded 

North  and  South  Carolina  ceded 
Purchased  of  France  and  Spain 


169,609,819 

58,898,522 

26,432,000 

987,852,332 


Total  acres  1,242,792,673 

This  report  also  contains  the  deeds  of  cession  from 
the  several  states,  every  one  of  which  expressly  pro- 
vides that  the  cession  is  made  for  the  common  use 
and  benefit  of  the  several  states. 

More  private  mails  — A New  York  letter  in  the 
Philadelphia  Sun,  says:  “It  is  announced  to-day,  that 
a private  mail  has  been  organized  between  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  and  that  no  charge  will  be  made 
except  a penny  post  delivery  in  the  places  of  desti- 
nation. It  is  intended  to  beat  the  mail  half  a day, 
and  it  will  be  well  patronized  by  all  who  write.  No 
city  ever  had  such  gross  injustice  done  it  as  our  ewn 
in  this  matter.” 


The  late  Richard  Henrv  Wilde.  It  is  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  that  ive  record  the 
death  of  that  brill iant  writer,  profound  jurist,  and 
estimable  gentleman,  Richard  Henry  Wilde . He  died 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic  yesterday,  at  4 o’clock, 
A.  M.  Mr.  Wilde  was  born  of  Irish  parentage,  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  At  an  early  age,  having  removed  to 
Georgia,  he  embarked  in  mercantile  life,  but  finding 
surh  an  avocation  unsuiled  to  his  taste  and  talents, 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  extraordinary  perseverance  and 
zeal.  Admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
established  himself  as  a practitioner  in  the  town  ot 
Augusta,  Georgia.  His  first  conspicuous  appearance 
belore  the  public  was  in  an  argument  against  the 
stay  law  passed  by  the  state  of  Georgia  during  the 
late  war,  the  object  of  which  was  to  suspend  the 
collection  of  debt9  by  process  of  law.  His  position 
in  this  exciting  discussion  evinced  not  only  high  ta 
lents  as  a constitutional  lawyer,  but  also  showed  him 
to  be  a man  of  great  moral  courage.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of  the 
Slate. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Wilde  was  elected  to  the  National 
House  of  Representatives.  In  1828  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  same  body,  of  which  he  continued  a 
member  until  1835.  In  congress  lie  maintained  a 
position  which  gained  him  the  respect,  confidence, 
ai  d admiration  ol  that  body  to  a degree  beyond  that 
enjoyed  by  any  other  member.  He  seldom  spoke, 
but  when  he  did,  it  was  alter  the  amplest  study,  re- 
flection and  preparation;  so  that  be  always  com- 
manded the  deepest  attention  of  the  house,  and  his 
speeches,  when  printed,  were  read  and  admited  all 
over  the  country.  He  could  not  play  the  demagogue 
or  partizan,  and,  having  seceded  trom  his  party,  was, 
at  the  subsequent  election,  lett  out  of  the  Georgia 
delegation.  Availing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded,  and  finding  his  health  weak  and  de- 
anil  territory,  including  the  unceded  territory  east  j ciinmg,  Mr.  Wilde  went  abroad,  and,  alter  a tour 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains:  j through  Europe,  ecttlcd  down  in  Florence,  and  de- 


The  public  domain. — At  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dayton,  senator  from  N 
Jersey,  a report  was  made  from  the  treasury  depart- 
ment of  the  quantities,  surveys,  acquisitions,  sales, 
and  reservations  of  the  public  lands,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts 
Estimated  quantity  of  land  yet  to  bt  sold  in  each  state 


voted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  It  was  during 
this  residence  that  he  prepared  his  hook  entitled 
“Love,  Madness,  and  Imprisonment  ot  Tasso,”  which 
was  published  in  1842,  and  has  been  much  admired 
throughout  the  country.  He  has  written  other  work* 
relating  to  the  literature  of  Italy  of  great  merit;  and 
during  his  residence  in  Florence  succeeded,  by  the 
Zeal  and  perseverance  of  his  inquiries,  in  discovering 
a veritable  portrait  of  Dante,  by  Giotti,  on  the  walla 
of  the  prison  of  the  city  of  Florence.  This  discovery 
produced  a profound  sensation  in  Italy,  and  gained 
Mr.  Wilde  the  admiration  and  affection  of  that  ar- 
dent race.  Mr.  Wilde  was  the  author  of  several 
able  contributions  to  our  periodical  literature,  as  well 
as  of  some  popular  songs;  one  of  which, 

“My  life  is  like  a summer  rose,” 
has  had  great  celebrity.  Shortly  after  his  return 
from  Italy,  Mr.  Wilde  settled  in  this  city  to  practice 
law.  He  had  previously  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  civil  law,  of  which  he  was  a warm 
admirer.  His  success  here  was  flattering;  and,  al- 
though his  retired  and  studious  tastes  were  little 
adapted  to  the  busy  scenes  of  this  commercial  city, 
his  profound  knowledge  and  fine  capabilities  a*  a 
jurisconsult  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion secured  him  a large  and  increasing  practice. — 
His  arguments,  marked  as  they  always  were  with 
proofs  of  the  amplest  study,  research,  and  delibera- 
tion, expressed  in  a style  of  classical  purity  and  lurid 
elegance,  and  delivered  with  an  air  of  gentlemanly 
ease  and  urbanity,  never  failed  to  fix  the  attention  of 
our  Supreme  Court  and  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  bar.  Last  spring,  in  organizing  the  university  of 
Louisiana,  the  directors  displayed  an  admirable  judg- 
ment by  selecting  Mr.  Wilde  for  the  chair  of  consti- 
tutional law. 

Such  was  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  whom,  in  the  ma- 
turity of  his  life  and  talents,  and  whilst  buoyant  with 
well  founded  hopes  of  a brilliant  and  triumphant 
career  in  the  new  field  w hich  his  ambition  had  se- 
lected, the  fell  pestilence  which  now  desolates  our 
city  has  torn  from  the  society  and  profession  of  which 
he  was  a conspicuous  pillar  and  ornament. 

[Wtto  Orleans  Delta  Sept.  11. 

Fltin®  Artillery.  A late  number  of  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  contains  the  following  communication 
upon  the  flying  artillery,  which  interests  us  by  the 
light  it  throws  upon  this  formidable  weapon  of  mo- 
dern warfare,  as  well  as  by  the  interesting  historical 
reminiscences  intermingled  with  it: 

In  the  Banner  of  the  27th,  1 notice  an  account 
of  the  introduction  of  flying  artillery,  as  an  arm  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United  Slates.  The  state- 
ments there  made  are  no  doubt  true;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  late  Gen.  W.  R.  Davie,  then  of  Hali- 
fax, N.  C.,  called  the  attention  of  our  government 
to  the  subject  early  in  1801,  on  his  return  from 
France,  where  he.  had  been  minister 

The  residence  of  Gen.  Davie,  in  Paris,  was  the 
Hotel  des  Oiseaux — its  from  looking  on  the  “Champ 
de  Mars” — where  the  troops  that  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Marengo  were  daily  trained  (at  least  all 
the  raw  recruits,  say  20,000)  under  the  direction  of 
Napoleon  and  his  favorite  marshals,  including  Lan- 
nes,  Duroc,  &c.  The  drills  and  reviews  were 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  in  front  of  General 
Davie’s  hotel.  His  taste  led  him  to  notice  attentive- 
ly the  tactics  and  training  of  the  troops,  and  their 
splendid  success  induced  him  to  place  a high  esti- 
mate on  the  French  system  of  artillery. 

Gen.  Kosciusko,  in  the  w ar  of  our  revolution,  was 
an  officer  in  Pulaski’s  legion,  then  forming  a part  of 
the  army  of  Gen.  Lincoln;  Col.  Davie  was  attached 
to  the  same  command.  In  1800,  Kosciu-ko  was  an 
exile,  and  then  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and 
urt  the  arrival  of  the  general  at  the  French  capital, 
called  to  see  him — when  old  recollections  renewed 
those  feelings  which  the  remembrance  of  peril  and 
suffering  can  alone  produce. 

General  Davie  expressing  his  admiration  of  the 
French  artillery,  Kosciusko  offered  to  draw  up  for 
him  a treatise  on  flying  ailiilery.  This  he  did;  and 
when  finished  sent  it  with  a letter;  the  letter  was 
among  the  papers  of  the  general  at  his  residence  in 
Chester,  S.  C-,  where  be  died  in  182U,  and  is  proba- 
bly m possession  of  bis  son,  F.  W.  Davie,  at  this, 
time. 

Gen.  Davie  gave  a copy  of  this  treatise  on  artil- 
lery to  the  aoministiauon  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  and 
about  the  same  lime  a copy  to  General,  then  Capt. 
Macomb,  and  at  the  lime  stationd  at  Rocky  Mount, 
South  Carolina. 

Flying  artillery  was  introduced  into  the  French 
service  while  Napoleon  was  yet  a subaltern;  hut  on 
his  obtaining  power  he  justly  estimated  its  value  and 
greatly  increased  that  arm  of  the  service.  Some  of 
your  readers  may  not  recollect  that  Pulaski  was  a 
Polish  nobleman,  who  failing  in  a competition  for 
the  throue,  became  an  exile,  came  to  this  country 
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early  in  the  revolution,  obtained  a commission  from 
congress,  and  joined  the  southern  army.  Two  young 
P iles,  both  of  noble  birth  Zelinsk-t  and  Kosciusko, 
followed  his  fortunes.  Zelin^ki  died  in  the  hospital 
in  Charleston,  where  Gen.  Davie  was  at  the  time 
confined  from  a wound  received  at  the  battle  of 
Stono,  which  afforded  him  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  sharing  in  the  sad  duties  to  one  dear  to  him 
for  his  noble  qualities  and  long  suffering.  Kosciusko 
returned  to  Po'and,  and  became  the  general  of  his 
countrymen  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Russia.  He  subsequently  returned  to 
France,  and  long  indulged  the  thought  that  Poland 
would  would  be  free  by  the  aid  of  France.  In  this 
he  was  disappointed;  he  died  not  long  after  the  allies 
took  Paris. 

Pulaski  fell  in  a charge  of  his  legion  at  the  siege 
of  Savannah;  his  thigh  was  shattered,  if  I remember 
arisht,  by  a grape  shot.  He  died  a few  days  after. 

Excuse,  sir,  the  garrulity  of  age,  if  you  are  wea- 
ried al  the  length  of  this  article,  or  find  difficully  in 
reading  my  hieroglyphics.  Satille. 

ANNEXATION  OP  TEXAS. 

Extract  from  a letler  addressed  by  the  lion.  J.  C. 
Spencer,  from  Albany,  September  12. h,  to  the  edi 
tors  of  the  National  Inlelligeucer,  and  published  in 
that  paper  the  4th  inst. 

In  Mr.  Tyler’s  last  letter,  he  says  in  reference  to 
the  support  of  annexation  hy  Gen.  Jackson: 

“His  name  undoubtedly  wasato»eroi  strength 
to  any  cause  which  he  espoused;  but  there  are  other 
auxiliaries  who  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  matter.  I omit  the  names  of  Mr.  Upshur, 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  successfully 
filled  the  chair  of  the  state  department,  and,  after 
them,  of  my  entire  cabinet.” 

Upon  this  Mr.  Spencer  remarks  as  follows: 

The  war.t  of  precision  in  this  remark  as  to  the 
Hint  of  which  he  is  speaking  may  induce  Ihe  belief 
that  at  the  several  periods  « hen  Mr.  Upshur,  Mr. 
Nvl-on,  and  Mr.  Calnoun  occupied  the  department 
of  state,  his  “entire  cabinet”  was  co-operating  in  the 
scheme  of  annexation.  As  1 have  no  desire  lo  ob- 
tain a false  credit  or  unjust  censure  for  acts  in  which 
I did  not  participate,  nor  to  avoid  responsibility  for 
seniiments  honestly  entertained,  i have  deemed  it 
proper  to  trouble  you  with  this  note  for  publication, 
merely  to  say  that  I never  assented  to  the  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Tyler  to  annex  Texas  to  this  coun- 
try; that,  as  stated  by  him  in  his  first  communication 
on  the  subject,  the  incipient  steps  towards  that  mea- 
sure were  taken  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Upshur,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  person; 
and  that  when  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
cabinet,  of  which  I was  a mamber,  my  opposition  to 
it  was  decidedly  manifested.  The  opposition  to 
the  views  and  policy  of  the  president  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  my  resignation  of  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  of  my  retirement  from 
Mr.  Tyler’s  cabinet  on  the  1st  of  May,  1844.  That 
the  “entire  cabinet”  subsequent  lo  my  withdrawal 
were  “auxiliaries”  in  the  plan  of  annexation,  1 do 
not  mean  to  deny.  Respectfully  yours, 

J.  C.  SPENCER. 

Albany,  Sept.  12,  1847. 

The  plan  of  the  Washington  monument,  con- 
templated to  be  erected  in  ttie  city  of  New  York, 
has  been  finally  adopted,  and  is  thus  described  in  a 
letter  published  in  tne  National  Intelligencer; 

Tlie  material  ol  the  structure  is  to  be  granite,  and 

the  style  of  the  architecture  principally  Grecian. 

Tne  lorm  will  be  a pentagon,  rising  to  me  height  ol 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feel,  divided  into  six  unequal 
lections,  diminishing  in  diameter  one  above  the 
other.  The  monument  rests  upon  a terrace  158  feet 
in  diameter,  and  13  feel  high.  Trie  base  of  Ihe  mon- 
ument is  68  ieet  in  diameter.  The  rotunco  in  the 
first  section  is  40  feet  in  diameter  and  67  Ieet  in 
height.  1 lie  rolundo  in  the  second  section  is  40  feet 
in  diameter  and  86  feet  in  height.  The  third  section 
has  a rotuudo  ol  36  by  85  feet.  The  fourth  section 
rises  90  Ieet,  the  filth  52  Ieet,  and  the  sixth  and  last 
•0  lest,  Tne  whole  lo  be  surmounted  by  a statue  of 
Washington  twenty  ieet  in  height.  Each  section  is 
ornamented  with  buttresses,  cornice,  and  balustrade. 
Around  the  rolundo  in  the  first  section  are  5 rooms, 
occupying  the  pentagonal  projections,  each  25  feet 
square  and  54  ieet  in  height,  to  oe  reached  by  spiral 
staircases  lroin  the  rotuudo,  which  also  continue  up 
to  the  second  section.  These  rooms  are  designed, 
one  for  ihe  use  of  the  trustees,  one  for  a registry  ol 
the  names  ol  cuntriuuLors  lo  the  monument,  one  lor 
the  registry  of  tne  names  of  the  visiters,  and  two 
lor  a horary  of  works  and  documents  baring  refer- 
ence to  the  resolution. 

in  the  secuml  section  is  the  grand  monumental 
rolundo,  which  is  to  contain  a statue  of  Washington 
•urruuuded  by  statues  ol  his  major  generals,  aud  uis 


foreign  allies  who  distinguished  themselves  during 
the  war  of  lha  revolution,  anil  a-  vacant  pedestal  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  traitor  Arnold.  The 
third  section  is  divided  into,  six  stories,  the  rooms  of 
which  may  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  artists  and  other 
purposes.  The  fourth  section  is  divided  into  eight 
stories,  and  the  fifth  section  into  five  stories.  The 
sixth  section,  which  is  ascended  by  a single  spiral 
stairway,  has  a gallery  at  the  top  15  feet  in  diame- 
ter. 


EUROPEAN  POLITICS. 


The  remarkable  and  probably  eventful  revolution 
now  taking  place  in  Italy,  to  which  we  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  last  week’s  Register,  is 
but  one  of  many  portentous  movements  which  at  this 
time  unquestionably  threaten  the  existing  peace  of 
Europe.  The  south  of  Europe,  Spain  and  Portugal 
seem  to  be  so  effectually  split  into  petty  factions, 
that  there  is  little  difficully  in  their  royal  neighbors 
keeping  them  as  mere  incidental  appendages  to  their 
own  object,  so  long  as  peace  can  be  maintained. — 
The  same  appears  to  be  the  unhappy  fate  of  Swit- 
zerland and  of  Greece.  Out  Prussia  presents  at 
present  a more  imposing  front  in  the  political  field. 
We  have  looked  with  deep  anxiety  to  the  course 
which  her  hesitating  King,  her  new  diet,  and  her 
more  enlightened  feople,  shall  take  in  the  array 
that  is  about  being  made  in  behalf  of  liberal  princi- 
ples. Seeds  have  not  only  been  widely  sown,  but 
are  rapidly  germinating  in  that  direction,  which 
portend  a coming  harvest.  May  it  be  allowed  time 
and  fair  opportunity  to  mature  into  peaceful  bless- 
ings upon  mankind. 

Poland — The  revolution  of  Cracow. — Oar  rea- 
ders are  aware  that  the  Russian  government  re- 
cently ordered  two  of  the  Polish  patriots  that  had 
partaken  in  the  Cracow  insurrection,  to  be  executed. 
That  government  has  found  no  little  difficulty  since 
their  execution,  to  suppress  the  sympathetic  demon- 
stration of  their  suffering  country  men.  Tneir  graves 
immediately  became  a shrine,  and  the  dormant  devo- 
tion to  Poland  was  every  w here  discernible  amongst 
the  millions  of  that  once  glorious  republican  now 
galled  by  the  yoke  of  despots. 

The  authorities  of  Prussia  have  between  two  and 
three  hundred  of  the  Polanders,  implicated  in  the 
revolution  of  Cracow,  now  on  trial  for  the  alleged 
offence.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe, — of  all  intelligent 
mankind,  indeed,  are  directed  towards  Prussia,  now 
standing  as  she  has  done  upon  the  verge  of  a revolu- 
tion liersell,  lo  see  how  these  will  be  disposed  of. — 
Popular  feeling  is  alive  upon  the  spat,  and  whoever 
has  deplored  the  fate  of  Poland,  will  be  as  anxious 
lor  the  fate  of  these  additional  victims. 

Thet  our  readers  may  be  in  possession  of  a more 
accurate  history  of  the  revolution  of  Cracow,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  impending  trials,  we  subjoin  a ful- 
ler statement  than  has  heretofore  been  inserted,  the 
tacts  derived  principally  from  the  Schnellpost. 

The  Polish  prisoners  ut  Berlin. — The  trial  of  Polish 
insurgents  apprehended  in  Posen  in  February  last, 
j part  ol  them  fugitives  from  Cracow,  has  been  in  pro- 
gress at  Berlin  during  the  few  weeks  of  latter  arrivals 
Irom  Europe.  The  slate  advocate  Wenzel  drew  up 
the  act  of  accusation.  We  learn  from  the  Bchnellpoai 
that  it  forms  a folio  of  45U  pages  besides  an  appen- 
dix ol  25,  and  is  subdivided  into  special  accusations 
against  each  one  of  tne  254  accused,  a. id  exhibits 
some  idea  ot  the  organization  principles  and  aims 
of  the  “Polish  Democratic  Union”  which  is  organi- 
zed in  Europe.  The  fate  of  ttie  prisoners  it  is  feared 
will  be  condemnation  to  death,  uut  in  fear  ol  Polish 
sympathies  may  be  sotlened  as  far  as  respect  for 
uis  allies  Russia  and  Austria  will  allow,  into  per- 
petual imprisonment  to  some  and  temporary  lo  oth- 
ers. 

The  Cracow  insurrection  was  started  from  the 
partial  machinations  of  the  “Polish  Deiaocrjtic  Uni- 
on” whose  seal  exists  in  France.  The  ‘aristocratic’ 
polish  exiles  have  no  concern  with  this  union.  Tne 
democratic  union  is  based  upon  the  impression  that 
Poland  cannot  rely  upon  the  efforts  of  ner  nobility 
and  gentry  alone,  that  they  are  not  sensible  ol  what 
is  needed  in  order  lo  arouse  the  true  popular  feeling 
of  the  masses  of  the  oppressed  nation,  and  that  it 
must  be  based  in  equality  liberty  and  fraternity  if 
ttie  desire  of  again  raisi'  g Poland  is  to  be  effectually 
carried  uut. 

“The  Polish  Democratic  Union”  as  organized 
in  France  consists  ol  a central  administration  com- 
mittee with  Us  ramifying  sections  named  according 
lo  l tie ir  geoprapluc  seal.  Ttie  former  had  its  seat 
m Paris,  but  in  1837  was  transferred  lo  Poitiers,  and 
in  184(1  to  Versailles,  in  1838  discussions  were  com- 
menced throughout  their  bodies  as  lo  ihu  questions, 
wnal  bie  the  internal  resources  of  Poland  socially 
aud  politically;  huw  must  the  supreme  power  be 
oigauixed  al  the  crista  of  insurrection;  what  right* 


must  be  suspended  during  its  progress;  what  political 
maxims  are  to  be  held  forth  in  the  organization  and 
struggle  of  their  military  powers;  what  civil  rights 
to  be  guaranteed  to  the  masses  to  ensure  their  sym- 
pathy or  secure  their  adhesion;  what  system  of  war- 
fare is  the  most  appropriate  for  their  objects;  lastly 
what  shall  be  the  nature  of  thoir  government  during 
the  insurrection. 

The  result  of  their  discussions  was  the  determi- 
nation, that  any  future  struggle  must  not  merely  be 
an  insurrection,  but  a social  revolution.  It  must  an- 
nounce to  ail,  their  menial  and  corporeal  emancipa- 
tion, abrogation  of  all  personal  servitude,  subjection 
and  menial  serfdom,  as  of  all  titles,  the  most  entire 
personal  liberty,  equality  of  all  ranks,  equal  right  to 
all  office,  equal  protection  in  matters  of  justice  and 
religion,  and  the  right  of  lease  or  sale  of  lauded  pro- 
perty to  the  cultivators  without  endamaging  present 
proprietors.  In  1843  the  union  formed  a military 
school.  The  number  of  its  members  is  now  estimat- 
ed at  3G00.  Next  a finance  chamber  was  organized 
in  Posen.  Another  influence  in  this  quarter  infused 
itself  into  its  body,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it 
that  the  terrorists  bore  to  the  Girondins.  The  de- 
mocratic union  mads  use  of  the  ready  peri  of  Miero- 
lawsky,  (first  named  and  reputed  head  of  the  late 
revolt)  lo  combat  this  tendency.  In  Posen,  it  found 
supporters,  and  they  formed  Uieiriselves  into  detach- 
ed unions.  Mierolawsky  went  thither  in  order  to 
compose  the  differences  and  obtain  funds;  but  after 
ineffectual  efforts  and  the  partial  detection  of  the 
conspiracy,  he  discovered  that  to  procrastinate  would 
lead  to,  a wider  discovery  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  whole  plot  in  its  immalured  state  necessarily 
exploded,  with  but  a shadow  of  its  original  plan  re- 
alized in  Cracow. 

On  December  4th,  183,(5,  ihe  central  body  at  Poitiers 
pm  forth  a manifesto,  in  wuicli  they  set  forth  to  t fie  ir 
fellow  countrymen  a nong  oilier  things,  the  grounds  of 
the  failure  of  former  struggles  in  Poland,  and  what  is 
more  important,  the  requisitions  to  he  brought  to  their 
support  in  any  future  effort.  “The  crime  comm  tied 
against  Poland  has  not  destroyed  the  political  existence 
of  the  nation;  its  life  is  not  annihilated.  Oar  ceaseless 
struggle  for  independence  since  the  confederation  of 
Bar,  live  streams  of  blood  we  have  poured  forth  in  so 
many  centuries,  our  present  exile,  the  ruthless  animosity 
of  the  dividers  of  Poland,  and  the  universal  sympathy 
of  oilier  people  gives  incontrovertible  testimony,  that  the 
Polish  nation  still  lives,  and  that  she  is  secure  of  her  fu- 
ture. Poland  feels  in  herselt  her  exhau-tless  resources. 
People  are  accustomed  to  demand  new  points  of  start- 
ing. Their  oppressors  then  tremble.  What  is  bo  uni- 
versal cannot  be  a falsehood.  The  voice  of  humanity 
was  ever  the  voice  of  God.  The  great  mission  of  Po- 
land is  not  yet  completed.”  The  manifesto  then  went 
on  to  show  the  futility  of  any  attempt  which  would  be 
made  by  the  mere  nobility,  &c.  of  Poland,  without  enli-t- 
inz  the  masses  hy  some  melioration  of  their  condition  in 
their  social  requirements. 


the  divided  parts  ot  Boland  into  an  independent  domi- 
nion, a kingdom  filled  with  democratic  institutions. 

When  in  1H45,  fVlterolawski  weal  for  the  second  time 
^ aoscu,  ii6  ioiifid  Uie  miMt  extensive  preliminaries 
already  prepared  hy  other  bodies,  which  were  opposed 
to  what  they  deemed  the  tardy  movement  of  the  central 
committee.  Hence  mailers  were  immaturely  precipi- 
tated. By  Ins  conferences  with  the  Posen  agitator* 
Mierolaw.-ki  became  satisfied  that  an  outbreak  could  no 
longer  be  deferred.  He  therefore  came  into  understand- 
lag  unh  them.  At  the  desire  of  those  unplica  ed  in 
Austrian,  and  Jiiisstmi  1 oJitndy  Cracow  was  chosen  as 
their  centre.  'J’ttere  agents  might  more  readily  gain  ac- 
cess. At  the  house  of  i hud  Jens  Liciejewsky  in  Posen, 
thry  ntet  and  chose  a member  for  Posen;  Dr.  Liebelt 
was  selects  I.  .Mierola wskt  next  went  in  haste  accom- 
panied by  Roams  u to  Cracow  to  meet  delegates  from 
.Lime  Russia  and  Gailicia,  ir  having  been  promised 
ihat  all  proper  measures  should  be  taken  during  fiis  ab- 
fence.  At  Cracow  he  met  with  the  agent  from  the 
kingdom  of  Roland,  Ltesowski,  who  informed  him  that 
tne  inception  must  not  be  made  in  Russian  Poland  but 
in  some  one  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  that  on 
ns  lull  future  development,  the  former  would  at  once 
rise.  Alter  discussing,  it  was  al  last  determined  that  it 
should  commence  in  Galhcia.  Tyssowski,  (afterwards 
dictator  of  Cracow  and  now  in  the  United  States,  exil- 
ed by  Austria)  who  was  the  head  agent  of  the  demo- 
cratic union  tor  the  district  of  Tarnow,  Louts  Gurzko ws- 
kt. revolutionary  organizer  and  chief  tor  Cracow  and 
upper  brlesia,  Count  Francis  Wies.olowski,  organizer 
of  Galicia,  also  Count  Ad.  Bobrowski.  Mtecysiaus 
akurzinskj, .each  preferred  commencing  with  Galicia. 

Uu  the  loth  January,  they  proceeded  to  the  choice  for 
a nations  government,  and  elected  Alcyato  on  the  part 
of  all  exiles,  Dr.  Liebelt  for  Prussian  Poland,  Count 
Wtes.o  ovyski  for  Galicia,  and  Gorzkowski  for  Cracow; 
Victor  Heltman,  ot  the  emigrants,  was  chosen  secretary! 
Hits  government  it  was  determined  should  constitute 
itself  at  Cracow,  and  irom  the  instant  of  revolt  should 
exercise  the  dictatorship.  The  evening  of  21st  FeOrua 
ry,  , before  the  last  of  the  carnival  feast  was  fixed 
us  the  day. 

in  their  second  meeting,  Mierolawski  made  report  on 
the  plan  ot  campaign.  Tyssowski  and  Kosinski  dictated 
tire  proper  instructions  to  the  subordinate  organs  On 
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tl  c 24th  of  January,  some  changes  were  adopted,  Tys- 
sowski was  substituted  in  the  place  ol  Wiesiolowski. 
a id  this  latter  plated  over  Russian  Poland  Miemlnws 
kl  next  made  return  to  the  cent) al  body  at  Paris  tha 
they  might  now  consider  their  eleventh  j ear  as  finished, 
and  that  every  menih“r  be  ordered  to  betake  himself 
to  his  post.  Alcrato,  Wysocki,  and  fleltman  lrnmedi 
a'ely  started  for  Cracow.  Micro  I a wski  put  himself  into 

■ Xtraordinary  activity,  was  at  Swiriiary  on  the  5th  ol 
) ebruary,  and  gave  directions  for  operations  at  Pletsch 

■ n of  the  13th,  and  at  Rognwo  of  the  13th.  On  the 
2th  February  he  was  arrested,  and  two  days  after,  othei 

confederates  also. 

The  undertaking  by  this  lost  its  leaders.  In  Po=en  it 
never  came  to  a fair  development.  This  news  spread 
t i Cracow,  ami  in  Galicia  numerous  arrests  took  place 
The  places  of  t he  arrested  were  supplied  in  Posen  by 
others. 

On  the  18th  February,  an  Austrian  army  approached 
Cracow,  and  on  the  following  day  commenced  the 
seige.  Aleyato  who  had  arrived  a few  days  previously 
tied.  Lit  be ! t was  not  to  be  lonnd.  Of  the  members  ot 
the  national  government,  only  Tystowski  and  Gorz 
kowski  were  to  be  found. 

On  the  night,  of  the  20th  and  21st  February,  a body 
of  insurgents  in  rear  of  the  Austrian  army  made  a se 
rious  attack  upon  them  hut  were  repelled,  yet  the  army 
was  forced  bv  this  attack  to  retreat  to  Podgorze.  The 
government  of  Cracow  was  immediately  organized  and 
a manifesto  issued  proclaiming  the  Polish  republic. — 
Tyssowski  and  Gorzkowski  had  appointed  Alexander 
Etzegorzewski  us  their  colleague  for  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  Charles  Rogowskj  as  secretary.  On  the 
23d,  Etzegorzewski  and  Gorzekowski  withdrew  from 
their  offices.  On  tho  24th  it  was  announced  that  Tys- 
sowski was  proclaimed  dictator.  He  made  rapid  exer- 
tions, but  on  the  l.-t  March,  an  overwhelming  Austrian 
army  forced  him  to  fly  into  Prussia.  On  the  4ih  ol 
March  the  allies  retook  Cracow.  Tyssowski  was  de- 
livered up  from  Prussia  to  Austria,  and  by  the  latter  de- 
prived of  hie  estates  and  property  and  banished  to  Ame- 
rica. 

The  principal  names  implicated  by  the  present  trials 
are  Mierolawski,  Kosinsky,  Dabrowski,  Sadowsky  Og- 
rodowicz,  and  Tulodztesky.  Their  defence  is  based 
upon  the  plea  that  no  high  treason  was  meditated  against 
Prussia,  bat  that  their  pffirts  were  against  Russia. 

The  foregoing  details  enables  hs  to  account  for  the 
unhappy  dissensions  which  took  place  between  the  Po- 
lish people  and  the  Polish  noblemen,  after  the  surrender 
of  Cracow,  and  which  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  so 
n any  of  the  latter, — dissensions  and  massacres  which 
the  French  papers  have  never  ceased  accusing  Austria 
of  lorneming  and  occasioning.  They  give  plausible 
reasons  tor  thechaige. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Maine — Constitutional  questions. — Several  consli- 
lutional  questions  were  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the  state,  at  the  recent  election  in  the  state.  Om 
for  amt  nding  the  constitution  so  as  to  limit  the  pow- 
er of  the  legislature  to  pledge  the  cr<  dit  of  the  state, 
was  carried  by  a large  majority.  Those  making  a 
plurality  of  votes  sufficient  lor  the  election  of  gover- 
nor, senators,  and  representatives,  weie  also  carri- 
ed, though  the  vole  is  very  close,  particularly  in  re- 
spect. to  governor.  This  is  considered  a grievous 
blow  to  political  abolitionism,  and  all  fractional  par- 
ties. 

By  a law  of  the  legislature,  a plurality  of  votes  is 
sufficient  in  the  case  of  congressmen  also.  In  short, 
a pluiaiily  will  hereafter  be  t fie  governing  principle 
in  all  elections  in  the  state.  This  we  consider  a real 
reform. 

The  clause  of  the  constitution  limiting  the  amount 
which  the  stale  may  incur  of  debt,  also  referred  to 
popular  vote,  was  carried  by  a latge  majority. 

Election. — For  Governor,  379  towns  and  planta- 
tions (including  all  but  a lew  small  ones)  show  32,- 
021  votes  for  the  administration,  and  23  9U4  for  the 
w hig  candidate,  and  7.441  scattei  ing,  giving  Dana 
(adm.)  a majority  of  (i46  over  all. 

The  senate,  17  adm.  3 whigs,  and  11  no  choice. 

The  house,  09  adm.  23  whigs,  59  on  choice. 

County  officers—  Kennebec,  Lincoln,  and  Somer- 
set counties  have  elected  whigs.  All  the  other 
counties  administration, 

Massachusetts — Nominations. — The  administra- 
tion party  in  Massachusetts  have  nominated  General 
Caleb  Cushing,  now  with  theaimy  in  Mexico,  as 
their  candidate  for  governor,  and  Henry  W.  Cush- 
man, for  lieut.  governor.  B.  F.  Halietl,  of  Boston, 
and  Chester  W.  Chapin,  of  Springfield,  are  the  de- 
mocratic state  delegates  to  the  national  democratic 
convention  at  Baltimore. 

Politics- — The  Washington  Union  of  the  27th,  de- 
votes a column  ol  editorial  encouraging  the  ‘‘demo- 
crats,” of  the  old  Bay  slate  to  rally  in  support  of 
Gen.  Cushing  and  the  other  administration  candi- 
dates at  the  coming  election,  and  quotes  from  the 
‘Boston  Post’  and  the  ‘Lowell  Advertiser,’ flattering 
prospects  of  success. 


Connecticut. — I he  Administration  party  in  Con- 
necticut have  nominated  Geo.  S.  Cati.in,  for  gover- 
nor, and  Origen  S.  Seymour  for  lieut.  governor. 

New  York — Internal  improvements—  A ship  canal. 
The  Courier  and  Enquirer  says:  “\Ve  have  urged  in 
season  the  exceeding  importance  to  this  city  not  less 
than  to  the  great  and  growing  region  around  the 
lakes  of  so  enlarging  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion, as  to  embrace  a certain,  rapid,  and  cheap 
transportation  to  tide  water  of  the  productions  of 
the  west. 

But  the  stop  policy  of  New  York— now  with  sui- 
cidal folly  embodied  as  it  were  in  the  organic  law, 
and  by  the  new  constitution  become  a consecrated’ 
error  and  mischief— has  prevented  the  people  of  N. 
York  for  helping  themselves,  to  the  extent  they 
could  and  should  do. 

Others,  however,  are  about  to  thrust  fortune  up- 
on them,  if  only  they  will  not  reject  the  proffered 
boon. 

A plan  is  now  in  contemplation  in  Canada  to  con- 
nect Montreal  with  Lake  Champlain,  by  a canal 
which  leaves  the  Bl.  Lawteuce  at  Cannawaga  and 
will  lead  through  a level  country  over  a distance  of 
only  19  miles  to  St.  Johns— the  present  head  of  the 
staemboat  navigation  of  Lake  Champlain.  This  ca 
nal  w ill  complete  a continuous  navigation  for  all  ves- 
sels navigating  the  upper  lakes  between  Chicago  and 
Whitehall!  Even  so— vessels,  propellers  as  well  as 
‘ailing  vessels  carrying  401)  barrels  of  flour  can  now 
pass  through  the  Welland  canal  and  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Cannawaga,  where  entering  the  canal 
to  be  made  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  accommodate 
such  vessels — they  will  proceed  without  breaking 
bulk  to  Burlington  in  Vermont,  and  to  Whitehall  it 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  lake  will  admit,  or  be  made 
capable  of  admitting  them  there. 

What  then  remains  for  New  York  to  do,  to  ensure 
an  unbroken  navigation  for  sea  going  vessels  from 
this  seaport  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  a distance  of  1500 
miles?  (Simply  to  enlarge  the  Northern  canal— 
which  now  comes  from  Whitehall  to  Troy,  so  as  to 
float  vessels  of  more  burthen  than  it  now  can  carry. 

Is  this  not  most  desirable?  Is  it  not  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  city,  thus  to  construct  a ship  channel, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Montreal? 
Would  it  not  greatly  increase  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign trade  of  both  cities — besides  putting  us  at  once 
into  more  immediate  and  cheaper  relation  with  the 
west!  How  much  cheaper  may  Oe  judged  from  the 
fact,  that  a cargo  taken  in  either  at  Chicago  or  N. 
York  might  be  delivered  without  a single  tranship- 
ment, without  breaking  bulk,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  line.  All  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject 
know',  that  one  of  the  great  sources  of  expense  in 
transportation  would  be  so  much  reduced,  as  to  add 
greatly  to  the  profits  of  trade.  Even  at  present— so 
great  have  been  the  delays  ou  the  Erie  canal,  by  its 
being  overcrowded:  and  the  expense  by  high  freights 
and  high  tolls — that  flour  has  been  brought  this  sea- 
son from  Chicago  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  alter  undergu 
ing  four  transhipments,  viz:  at  Kingston,  al  Montre- 
al, Laprairie  and  St.  Johns,  the  same  quantity  ul 
flour  brought  by  the  New  York  canals,  and  sold 
there  at  pi  ices  as  low  as  it  could  be  sold  for  at  Al- 
bany or  Troy.  Nay,  even  flour  from  Chicago  has 
been  landed  at  Whitehall  by  this  route,  and  w ith 
these  transhipments,  al  50  cents  less  cost  in  trans- 
portation, than  like  flour  from  Buffalo,  on  the  Erie 
and  Northern  canals. 

1 el  us  then  look  well  at  this  new  proposition. — 
The  Canadian  legislature  will  make  the  canal  of  19 
miles  I rum  Hie  St.  Lawrence  to  the  St.  John.  Will 
the  New  York  legislature  authorize  Hie  widening  ol 
the  Northern  canal  to  meet  and  complete  this  work? 
Thai  is  the  question  lor  the  people.” 

1 he  legislature,  according  to  adjournment  reas- 
sembled al  A. bany  on  the  2Ulh  Sept. 

Legal  reform — The  Tiibune  states  that  ‘‘Mr.  Ni- 
cholas Hill,  jr.,  has  resigned  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  legal  practice  ol 
that  slate,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  his  col- 
leagues, Messrs.  David  Graham  and  Aiphaxad  Loo- 
mis, are  two  sweeping  relormers,  and  contemplate 
recommencing  an  entirely  new  and  much  simpler 
system  ol  legal  practice  instead  of  merely  tirikeriug 
and  patching  Hie  old  one.  From  Mr.  Hill’s  letter 
and  other  sources  we  understand  that  the  essential 
differences  between  the  majority  and  minority  of 
this  important  commission  are  as  follows:” 

1.  Messrs.  Graham  and  Loomis  hold  that  the  pro- 
vision of  our  relormtd  constiiutiou  which  aoolishes 
the 'distinction  between  proceedings  in  law  and  in 
equity  is  to  be  and  may  he  earned  into  full  eflect  in 
the  reformed  practice  of  our  state.  They  contem- 
plate  a system  in  which  they  shall  not  merely  be  no 
such  diversity  of  tribunals  as  hitherto,  but  no  such 
Utyersitj  of  proceedings  either;  but  law  and  equity 


be,  so  far  as  human  imperfection  will  permit,  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

2.  Messrs.  Graham  and  Loomis  propose  to  do 
away  entirely  the  distribution  of  actions  at  law 
into  several  species  or  classes,  distinguished  by  the 
terms  covenant,  assumpsit,  tort,  trespass  trover,  trespass 
on  the  case,  8fc-,  8fc.  Under  the  present  system,  one 
man  sues  another  for  a sum  of  money  justly  due  him, 
but  is  defeated  in  his  action  and  subjected  to  heavy 
costs  because  he  (or  h is  lawyer)  has  called  his  ac- 
tion  by  one  of  these  names,  and  the  court  rules  that 
he  ought  to  have  called  it  by  anolher.  In  some 
cases,  the  first  court’s  ruling  on  this  point  is  over- 
ruled by  the  next  above,  and  that  in  turn  by  the  next, 
and  so  on  to  the  highest;  where,  if  the  original  form 
of  action  happen  to  be  sustained,  the  creditor  will 
have  been  kept  two  or  thrpe  years  out  of  his  just  due 
and  spent  it  all  in  getting  it;  and,  if  his  lawyer’s 
mode  of  proceedure  be  overruled,  he  will  have  lost 
his  debt  and  a good  deal  more. 

Instead  of  the  foregoing,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mission contemplate  one  simple  form  of  action,  with 
declaration  setting  forth  concisely  and  simply  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  claim — how  the  debt  was 
incurred,  and  the  refusal  or  failure  to  make  pay- 
ment. To  this  the  defendant  is  to  rejoin  as  simply 
and  directly,  stating  the  ground  of  defence  and  to 
what  extent,  if  to  any,  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  is 
admitted.  The  issue  remaining  to  be  tried  will  be 
simply  what  is  affirmed  on  the  one  hand  and  denied 
on  the  other. 

The  two  acting  commissioners,  Messrs.  Graham 
and  Loomis,  have  reported  to  the  legislature,  and 
have  presented,  as  the  result  of  their  labors,  thus 
(ar,  the  following  propositions: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a new  system  of  practice 
and  pleading  instead  of  a plan  of  amendment  mere- 
ly- 

2.  The  abandonment  of  the  distinction  between 
the  modes  of  proceeding  and  pleading  in  cases  of  le- 
gal and  equitable  cognizance,  and  the  adoption  of 
an  uniform  system,  as  applicable  to  all  cases. 

3.  Thai  the  distinctions  of  form  of  actions  at  law 
be  no  longer  retained,  and  that  every  action  shall  be 
tried  upon  its  own  facts,  and  the  law  of  the  case,  as 
applicable  to  the  rights  which  it  involves. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a new  system  of  pleadings 
based  upon  the  principles  stated  in  the  report. 

These  propositions  involve  a very  great  change  ia 
the  forms  of  law  proceedings;  and  we  must  say  that 
the  prospect  of  reform,  in  this  particular,  thus  held 
out  by  the  commissioners,  is  very  gratilying  indeed. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  this  important 
business  are  lawyers  of  eminence,  whose  professional 
habits  and  predilections,  however,  do  not  prevent 
them  from  seeing  how  the  action  of  the  law  is  clog- 
ged by  its  own  technicalities,  and  how  justice  is  of- 
ten defeated  by  a flaw  or  an  oversight  in  some  minor 
details,  which,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of 
the  case,  are  really  of  no  pertinence  whatever  to  the 
merits  involved. 

Resignation  of  a canal  commissioner. — Nathaniel 
Jones,  esq.,  sent  in  his  resignation  on  the  27lh  Sept. 
Reason  not  assigned. 

Jlnli-rentism  — The  Hudson  Republican  says,  that 
anolher  attempt  was  made  by  ihe  sheriff  to  sell  the 
property  ol  Samuel  Halstead  and  Piiilip  B.  Miller, 
upon  which  l.e  had  levied  and  which  he  had  before 
endeavored  to  sell. 

“A  large  number  of  persons  were  present — near  a 
hundred  at  each  place — hut  no  one  would  bid.  Be- 
lore  he  relumed  the  sheriff  arrested  Barent  Van 
Wagoner,  against  whom  he  held  a bench  warrant. 
Van  Wagoner,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  per- 
son put  into  the  possession  of  the  place  occupied  by 
James  L.  Weeks,  when  the  latter  was  turned  out  of 
tr is  house  al  midnight  by  a gang  of  ‘Calico  Indians.’” 
The  new  court  of  appeals. — The  N.  York  Express 
says:  “The  new  court,  under  the  new  constituiion 
of  this  slate,  bids  fair  to  have,  as  we  understand,  to 
start  with,  the  first  year,  a thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred cases  on  the  docket.  As  this  court  can  deter- 
mine not  over  four  hundred  cases  a year,  probably 
not  half  so  many,  here  are  two  and  a half  years, 
work,  at  the  least,  on  hand  to  start  with. 

Now,  from  the  number  of  judges  upon  the  su- 
preme bench  of  this  slate,  and  the  greater  number 
of  appeals,  therefore  likely  to  take  place,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  this  docket  will  be  swelled  rather  than 
diminished,  and  ‘the  good  time  is  coming’  when  the 
court  of  appeals  will  be  so  blocked  up  that  justice 
can’t  get  through  it. 

A good  lawyer  in  full  practice  remaiked  to  us, 
yesterday,  that  he  would  guarantee,  under  the  new 
constitution,  to  keep  a man  for  years  clear  ol  an  ex- 
ecution, after  suit  was  instituted,  and  that  he  thought 
six  years  might  be  consumed.  As  the ‘new  consti- 
tution’ was  mainly  gotten  up  to  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion of  debts,  and  the  termination  of  suits,  such  a 
fact  may  be  of  some  importance  to  its  advocates. ” 
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New  Jersey. — The  “democratic"  state  convention, 
assembled  at  Trenton  on  the  22d  Sept.,  Gen.  Garret 
Wall,  presided. 

The  first  ballot  for  a candidate  for  governor  stood, 
for  D.  Haines,  of  Esses,  252;  G.  Sykes,  of  Burling- 
ton, 73;  J.  Cassady,  of  Bergen,  50;  scattering  15. — 
Mr.  Haines  i9  therefore  the  candidate. 

The  whig  state  convention,  assembled  on  the  22J, 
and  on  the  first  ballot  for  a candidate  for  governor 
the  vote  stood,  for  Wm.  Wright,  of  Essex,  230;  W. 
P.  Robinson,  of  Warren,  114:  J.  Rank,  of  Hunting- 
ton  37.  Mr.  Wright  is  of  course  the  candidate. 

The  first  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention, 
strongly  denounced  the  present  national  administra- 
tion for  violations  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  and 
interests  of  the  Union,  especially  in  having  made 
war  without  consulting  the  people  or  their  represen- 
tatives, and  that  too,  for  parly  purposes.  The  second 
resolution  applauded  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives for  interposing  to  prevent  the  administra- 
tion from  sending  Col.  Benton  “a  man  who  has  spent 
all  his  life  in  politics"  to  sepersede  the  veterans  of 
the  army,  Scott,  Taylor,  Sec.  The  third  returns 
thanks  It  General  Taylor  for  having  faithfully  and 
bravely  performed,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  what  lie 
has.  The  following  are  the  three  last  resolutions — 

As  to  additional  territory  — “That  the  people  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  are  opposed  to  the  annexation 
of  more  territory  for  the  purpose  of  giving  undue 
preponderance  to  the  south;  that  we  will  abide  faith* 
fully  by  the  Union  cur  fathers  made — but  that  the 
addition  of  new  southern  partners  to  the  firm  with- 
out our  consent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
our  weight  in  it,  the  calling  in  of  the  unknown  and 
half  civilized  s.ates  of  Mexico  and  the  investing 
them  with  privileges  equal  to  or  superior  toourown, 
is  an  infamous  and  almost  intolerable  insult  and  out- 
rage. 

Tariff. — “That  the  people  of  New  Jersey  are  as 
much  in  favor  of  the  whig  tariff  of  1842  as  ever;  that 
the  temporary  foreign  demand  for  our  breadstuffs 
caused  by  the  European  famine  has  never  deceived 
us;  that  there  is  no  permanent  market  for  the  pro- 
duce of  our  farmers  but  the  home  market;  and  that 
lime  will  soon  demonstrate  again,  as  it  has  often 
done  before,  the  necessity  of  the  whig  tariff  policy. 

— “That  all  we  ask  of  the  opposite  parly  in  re- 
spect to  the  tariff  is  this,  that  they  will  always  hon- 
estly contess  their  opposition  to  it,  and  never  here- 
after assert,  as  they  did  falsely  in  1844,  that  they 
are  the  tariff  party  and  the  whigs  are  not." 

Pennsylvania. — The  Harrisburg  bridge,  which  was 
swept  away  by  the  great  freshet  of  1846,  is  open  for 
general  travel,  and  quite  a number  of  wagons  and 
carriages  have  passed  over.  The  company  Iasi 
spring  invited  proposals  for  rebuilding  the  bridge, 
and  subsequently  made  a contract  with  Messrs.  Hol- 
man, Simon,  and  Updegrove  for  rebuilding  the  por- 
tion of  the  bridge  between  Foster’s  island  and  the 
borough.  Those  enterprising  contractors  commenc- 
ed operations  on  the  12th  of  May  last,  and  have 
since  rebuilt  five  heavy  piers,  about  furty  feet  high, 
with  the  exception  of  the  foundations  and  a few  feet 
above  low  water,  which  were  sound,  and  two  of  the 
wing  walls  to  the  abutments,  and  hewed  and  dressed 
all  the  limbers,  erected  the  bridge,  and  had  it  ready 
to  open  lor  travel  in  the  6hort  space  of  four  months 
and  twelve  days  from  the  time  they  commenced 
operations  upon  it.  The  whole  length  of  the  wood 
Work  of  the  bridge  is  1,414  feet,  and  the  spans  are 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  filly  five  feet 
from  centre  to  centre.  The  bridge  is  on  the  arch 
abd  truss  plan,  with  the  floor  running  lengthwise, 
which  is  different  from  the  general  plan  of  ffooring 
bridges;  but,  in  the  manner  in  which  this  is  con- 
structed, it  is  believad  to  be  an  improvement.  The 
timber  in  Ibis  structure  is  all  sound  and  tieefrom 
defects,  the  mechanical  work  of  Hie  very  beslkind, 
the  plan  good,  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  bridges  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  shonld 
recommend  these  contractors  to  all  companies  hav 
mg  similar  structures  to  erect.  Ttie  plan  of  the 
bridge  was  designed  and  drawn  by  Samuel  Holman, 
a setl-lauglil  architect  and  self-made  man.  It  re- 
flects the  highest  credit  upon  him,  and  entitles  him 
to  rank  among  the  first  architects  and  bridge  build- 
ers of  the  country.  [ Harrisburg  Union. 

Virginia — Western  Virginia  land  company. — An 
association  under  this  title  tias  recently  been  formed 
in  England,  ihe  capital  of  which  is  <£150, U00,  in  six 
thousand  shares  of  <£25  each.  The  trusiees  are  Sir 
Arnold  James  Knight  and  Charles  Edward  Rawlins, 
jr.,  esq.,  merchant,  Liverpool;  shippmg  agent  at 
Liverpool  John  I aylor  Crook,  esq.,  merchant,  and 
Mr.  1 botnas  Rawlings,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  com- 
missioner lor  Webtern  Virginia.  The  object  of  this 
association  is  the  purchase  oi  large  tracls  of  land  in 
Western  Virginia,  which  land  is  to  be  sold  to  immi- 


grants in  lots  of  eighty  acres  and  upward,  at  low 
prices.  A deposite  of  sixpence  per  aore  will  be  re 
quired  for  any  quantity  purchased,  but  the  purchaser 
will  not  be  required  to  make  his  selection  of  the 
quantity  secured  by  deposite  until  his  arrival  on  the 
land.  The  residue  in  instalments,  within  a period 
of  five  years  from  the  day  of  the  purchase. 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  association  says:  “When 
the  number  of  any  religious  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians settled  on  the  lands  will  require  a minister  of 
their  faith,  the  company  will  grant  not  less  than  50 
acres  to  aid  in  compensation  for  his  services.”  The 
association  is  registered  under  an  act  of  the  British 
parliament.  The  project  is  highly  recommended  by 
many  gentlemen  of  the  United  States,  conversant 
with  Western  Virginia.  Among  the  names  are  Gen. 
Armstrong,  the  consul  at  Liverpool;  Mrs.  Maury,  of 
Liverpool;  Elliott  Cre3son,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Virginia. 

There  is  a vast  quantity  of  unimproved  lands  at 
present  in  Western  Virginia,  and  this  appears  a good 
opening  for  the  proprietors  to  sell  on  advantageous 
terms  to  all  parties.  [JV.  Y.  Corn.  Mo. 

Kentucky — Vote  on  holding  a slate  constitutional 
convention. — The  last  commonwealth  contains  the 
complete  vote  of  the  state  on  this  question: — Whole 
vote  polled,  136,839;  for  state  convention,  92,639; 
majority  of  votes  polled,  48  339;  majority,  or  mojo- 
rity  over  one  half  of  the  state,  24,171. 


Election  official. 


Dist. 

>47.  W. 

Ad. 

’45.  Congress.  W. 

Ad. 

1. 

4,194 

7.412 

4,779 

7,332 

2. 

5,958 

6,068 

6,070 

5,380 

3. 

5,065 

5,291 

5,511 

4,338 

4. 

6,177 

5,791 

6.044 

5,965 

5. 

6,779 

6.019 

6,126 

5,869 

6. 

6 303 

5,307 

3,240 

4,074 

7. 

6,763 

6,487 

6,023 

5,510 

8. 

4,348 

3,037 

5,819 

5,109 

9. 

6, 166 

6,473 

5,731 

5.681 

10. 

7 496 

7,372 

6,875 

7,107 

In 

the  6th  district  the  : 

administration  vote, 

as  set 

dow  n, 

was  cast  fur 

Price, 

ind.,  and  Adams,  a second 

whig  corididate,  received  3,658  votes. 


In  the  8tli  district,  Trabue,  native,  received  3,143 
votes. 


Indiana— 

■Election 

official. 

Dist.  ’47. 

W. 

Ad. 

’44.  Clay. 

Polk. 

1. 

7,445 

7,054 

6 797 

7,769 

2. 

7,130 

7,170 

7,030 

7,643 

3. 

7,422 

7,908 

8,010 

8,089 

4. 

4,988 

3,540 

5.512 

4,020 

5. 

6,799 

7,097 

6 966 

7,982 

6. 

7,365 

7,343 

6,905 

8,400 

7. 

6,402 

6,224 

6,210 

5,829 

8. 

6,471 

6,789 

7,028 

7,842 

9. 

7,070 

7,474 

6,709 

6,446 

10. 

6,441 

6,617 

5,843 

6,190 

67,533  67,216  67,867  70,181 

Missouri— Political. — The  w hig  state  central  com- 
mittee have  published  an  address  to  the  whigs  of  the 
stale,  urging  them  to  meet  on  the  1st  Monday  of 
November  in  each  county  of  the  state  and  elect'de- 
legales  to  a stale  convention,  to  assemble  at  Boonsbo- 
rough  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1848,  Lo  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
and  electors  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  Slates.  They  suggest  a basis  of  representa- 
tion in  said  convention,  which  if  carried  out  and  act- 
ed up  to,  will  constitute  a body  of  about  500  dele- 
gates. 

low' a — Election. — The  following  are  the  aggre- 
gate votes  at  the  recent  election,  with  the  exception 
of  the  county  of  Dallas,  from  which  returns  have  not 
been  received.  That  county  is  said  to  be  nearly 
equally  divided  in  politics. 

Congress.  Mm.  Whig. 

1st  dial.  W.  Thompson  5,533  J.  W.  Browne  4,972 
2d  “ S.  Lcffler  5,159  T.  McKmght  4,873 
Pres.  B-  of  P.  Works. 

H.  W.  Sample  10,292  G.  Wilson  10,048 
Secretary.  C.  Coskery  10,727  M.  Dagger  9,578 
Treasurer.  P.  Bratlan  10,626  P.  B.  Fagan  9,771 

Administration  majorities — 1st  cong.  district  551, 
2d  do.  286.  President  board  of  public  works  244. — 
Secretary  1,149-  Treasurer  885. 
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GEN.  SHIELDS  AND  COL.  DICKINSON’S  REPORTS. 

Headquarters  S.  C.  Regiment  Volunteers, 

San  Augustin,  Aug.  23,  1847. 
General:  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20ih  inst. 
Col.  Butler,  in  pursuance  of  your  orders,  marched 
his  command  from  the  road  ruuuing  to  the  south  of 


his  quarters,  by  which  it  was  reported  many  Maxi 
cans  were  retreating  from  the  field  of  Contreras  to 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Owing  to  the  thick  patches  of 
maguey  and  a ragged  ravine,  lie  could  not  reach  his 
position  until  several  hundred  of  the  enemy  had 
pa  sed.  As  the  regiment  emerged  from  the  ravine 
into  a field,  extending  to  the  road,  which  field  was 
flanked  on  our  right  by  a stone  wall,  extending  to  the 
road  and  enclosing  an  orchard,  we  discovered  large 
masses  of  the  enemy  in  the  road  before  us;  and  al- 
though they  perceived  us  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  unable  to  escape  beyond  our  reach  until  every 
gun  in  the  battalion  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them;  most,  however,  had  broken  into  an  open  field 
opposite,  which  only  the  more  exposed  them  to  our 
fire.  Through  this  field,  in  full  musket  range  of  our 
position,  mingled  groups  of  their  cavalry  and  infan- 
try continued  to  pass. 

Shortly  after,  however,  we  perceived  large  masses 
forming  in  line  of  battle,  under  cover  of  the  stone 
vail  already  mentioned— and  that  a large  body  was 
advancing  from  the  orchard,  on  our  right  flank  and 
rear.  Col.  Butler  immediately  changed  front  to  the 
right  by  a flank  movement,  and  brought  the  enemy, 
in  both  their  positions,  as  they  advanced  from  cover, 
under  his  fire;  this  they  returned  fora  short  time  and 
then  retreated.  Col.  Butler,  perceiving  that  others 
of  the  enemy  were  passing  through  the  field,  in  our 
front,  left  a few  files  to  guard  our  rear — formed 
again  on  the  road,  and  maintained  a steady  fire  upon 
the  enemy,  who  continued  to  pass  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  Large  bodies  of  Mexicans  then  came  for- 
ward and  surrendered  themselves  to  Colonel  Butler, 
who,  seeing  other  bodies  still  coming,  remained 
upon  the  road  with  three  companies,  while  the  rest 
of  the  regiment,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the 
general,  retired  beyond  the  ravine  to  oppose  a very 
large  body  of  cavalry,  appearing  in  our  rear.  Of 
the  enemy,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  (127) 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  se- 
venteen (217)  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter 
were  the  following  officers  of  rank,  to  wit:  one  ge- 
neral officer,  two  staff'  officers,  two  colonels,  three 
lieutenant  colonels,  four  commandants,  three  cap- 
tains, and  four  lieutenants.  Onr  own  loss  in  the 
action,  from  the  random  fire  of  the  enemy,  was  one 
sergeant  severely  wounded,  and  one  private  slightly. 

Captain  Marshall  with  his  company  (E)  was  left 
as  a guard  over  the  prisoners,  who  were  placed  in  a 
church,  and  the  regiment,  soon  after,  took  up  its  line 
of  march  on  the  road  to  Mexico.  About  noon  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  make  a detour  to  the  left, 
and  strike  upon  the  same  road  a short  distance  be- 
yond the  enemy’s  works  at  Cheraposa,  lo  cut  off 
their  reireat,  as  it  was  reported  that  the  works  had 
been  carried  by  our  troops.  On  arriving  on  the  field 
after  the  subsequent  action,  we  found  that  the  New 
York  regiment,  in  consequence  of  numbers  of  horse- 
men and  a small  corps  of  the  howitzer  battery  hav- 
ing intruded  themselves  betwixt  us,  were  some  three 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  us,  and  the  ninth  infan- 
try attached,  for  the  time  being,  to  our  brigade,  near- 
ly the  same  distance  in  our  reai;  at  the  proper  point 
we  proceeded  to  form  the  line  ol  battle,  and  as  soon 
as  the  two  right  flank  companies  were  in  line,  wc 
were  ordered  to  advance — despatch  in  reaching  the 
road  lo  cut  off  retreat  being  considered  of  more  im- 
portance than  a regular  advance.  Before,  however, 
one  half  of  the  company  were  jn  line,  we  found  the 
New  Yoik  regiment  retiring  under  cover  of  the  Ha- 
cienda to  our  right,  and  as  soon  as  our  line  was  un- 
masked by  this  regiment,  we  found  ourselves  exposed 
to  a heavy  fire  from  the  road,  which  appeared  to  be 
densely  filled  with  Mexican  troops,  as  also  the  ha- 
cienda to  the  left  of  the  fit  Id  we  occupied,  and  im- 
mediately on  the  road.  As  we  had  attempted,  for 
the  reason  stated,  vei y impelled  order  in  our  line  of 
battle  was  obtained;  and  as  that  appeared  now  indis- 
pensable, we  were  ordered  to  march  by  the  right 
flank,  as  w e reached  the  left  flank  of  the  New  York 
regiment.  As  the  hacienda  din  not  possess  sufficient 
breadth  lo  protect  the  flank  in  forming  line  of  battle 
in  its  rear,  the  battalion  was  ordered  to  form  by 
companies,  and  to  macti  in  column  lo  the  line,  in 
advance  of  the  hacienda,  and  a little  to  its  left,  upon 
which  the  general  in  person  had  placed  himself; 
there  they  were  ordered  to  deploy  upon  the  color 
company,  i he  companies  of  the  left  wing  formed 
in  regular  order,  but  some  companies  of  the  right 
wing  were  thrown  into  confused  masses  by  the  ob- 
trusion of  miscellaneous  troops,  belonging  lo  different 
arms  of  the  service;  this  was  mostly  remedied,  and 
the  advance  was  ordered.  The  line  continued  to  ad- 
vance, under  a heavy  fire,  some  thirty  paces  in  rear 
of  the  general,  about  one  hundred  arid  fifty  yards, 
wiien  they  were  hailed. 

The  general  had  cautioned  the  men  not  to  open 
their  fire  until  he  gave  the  orders;  but  directly  they 
halted,  the  general  took  his  position  in  line  ol  battle, 
and  at  this  time  the  squad  of  mixed  troops  upon  onr 
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• 3 treme  right,  si  ready  mentioned,  commenced  firing. 
Bnd  the  battalion,  supposing  the  order  given,  opened 
its  fire.  It  was  understood  by  the  field  officers  to 
hive  beer,  the  general’s  intention  to  have  made  our 
battalion  the  base  of  formation  of  the  others  attached 
t > hi?  brigade,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  whole  were  in 
line,  they  were  to  advance  within  either  easy  mus- 
ket range  of  the  road,  or  to  charge  as  he  should  deem 
best.  As  the  firing  had  already  commenced,  and  did 
not  interfere  with  the  formation  of  the  other  batta- 
lion, it  was  permitted  to  continue.  As  soon,  howe- 
ver, as  one  or  two  companies  of  the  New  York  regi- 
ment  appeared  marching  up  to  our  right,  the  order 
vvno  riven  to  charge,  and  the  battalion  w a3  gallantly 
led  forward  by  Major  Gladden,  then  in  command  of 
the  regiment.  The  colonel  had  been  killed  directly 
after  our  fire  had  been  opened,  an!  the  the  lieute- 
nant colonel  severely  wounded  a lew  minutes  before 
the  charge.  Our  line  of  battle  numbered,  at  the 
commencement,  3 field  officers,  2 staff  officers,  7 
captains,  24  lieutenants,  22  seigeants,  273  rank  and 
file;  after  the  battle,  the  number  who  were  unwound- 
e I,  for  duty,  was  1 field  officer  (Major,)  5 captains, 
13  lieutenants,  12  sergeants,  169  rank  and  file.  The 
total  of  our  loss  in  the  engagement  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  136.  The  major  informed  me,  that 
upon  reaching  the  position  of  the  enemy,  he  found 
that  they  had  abandoned  it,  and  were  in  full  retreat 
for  the  city;  several  companies  were  in  pursuit,  arid 
the  others  formed  as  a reserve  in  the  road.  The 
whole  were  shortly  ordered  toadvanre,by  the  gene- 
ral, but  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  reported  to  him,  the  battalion  was 
loon  ordered  back  to  the  hacienda,  now  converted 
into  a hospital.  The  three  companies  sent  in  pur 
suit,  were  overtaken  by  a piece  of  artillery,  which 
they  supported  nearly  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  until 
they  were  recalled. 

Capt.  Marshall,  who  rejoined  the  regiment  with 
his  command  at  this  place,  reports  to  me,  that  soon 
after  the  battalion  had  left  the  church  where  the  pri- 
loners  were  placed  under  hi3  charge,  finding  him. 
self  destitute  of  provisions,  sent  a detachment  of  his 
company  to  forage  for  fruit  and  green  corn;  this  de- 
tachment surprised  a party  of  Mexican  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  the  same  pursuit.  They  killed  one  and 
captured  43,  whom  they  brought  back  arid  delivered 
to  their  captain.  This  makes  the  total  number  taken 
at  that  place  260,  which  with  127  killed  and  wound- 
ed make-  a total  of  387. 

] should  be  unjust  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
and  to  roy  own  feelings,  were  1 lo  close  this  report 
without  acknowledging  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
all  the  grades  of  officers  performed  their  duly,  and 
sustained  the  honor  of  their  flag.  Until  the  engage- 
ment of  the  evening  our  regiment  had  been  in  no 
very  dangerous  position,  and  the  troops  in  that  regard 
were  raw  and  inexperienced;  upon  that  occasion 
each  officer  had  to  lead  his  command, and  their  num- 
ber in  killed  and  wounded  shows  how  faithfully  they 
met  the  necessity.  Our  noble  and  unfortunate  com 
niander  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  at  the  head  of 
his  command  in  the  first  ol  the  engagement;  a short 
tune  after  he  received  a wound  in  liie  leg,  and  yield- 
ed the  command  to  his  next  in  rank.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  w ound,  although  serious,  had  not  bro- 
ken his  leg,  he  accompanied  the  legiinent  in  its  sub- 
sequent advance  upon  the  field.  Here  he  had 
scarcely  taken  his  position  in  the  line  of  battle  near 
the  colois,  when  fie  received  a wound  on  the  left 
side  of  his  head,  which  instantaneously  terminated 
his  life.  As  you  witnessed  yoursell  his  gallant 
bearing,  1 will  only  add,  that  he  was  not  only  a 
brave  officer,  but  a guaidian  father  to  his  regiment. 

1 have  already  stated  that  the  occasion  required  oi 
every  officer  a learless  example  to  his  command,  and 
that  it  was  lully  met  by  all.  A lew  instances  ol 
gallantry  falling  accidentally  under  my  immediate 
notice,  1 will  mention;  not  as  making  invidious  dis- 
tinctions, but  as  conduct  characteristic  ol  the  whole 
corps  ol  officers:  Major  Gladden  attracted  my  at- 
tention by  his  usual  regard  for  regularity — disorder, 
however  partial,  seemed  to  give  him  concern.  He 
was  always  at  lus  post  and  duty.  Captains  Sumter 
and  Duiiovant  of  the  flank  companies,  exhibited  that 
promptness  and  order  so  necessary  on  the  flank. — 
never  once  did  1 see  either  corps  in  broken  order  or 
behind  its  time,  upon  the  line  or  in  the  advance;  the 
first  lust  its  flower  in  the  fight,  and  ended  the  en- 
gagement without  enough  to  bury  its  dead  and  bear 
ns  wounded  to  the  hospital.  In  the  deployment  upon 
the  color  company,  (Captain  Walker’s,)  that  and 
Capt.  DeSaussure’s,  which  lormed  the  first  upon  it, 
were  nearly  annihilated;  llie  first  alter  the  line  was 
formed,  having  but  lour  men  leu,  and  the  other,  (the 
largest  company  in  the  regiment,)  leaving  but  24. — 
1 w as  near  Capt.  DeSaussure,  and  saw  his  clothing 
literally  riddled  with  bullets.  He  stood  on  the  right 
and  front  during  all  the  firing,  exhibiting  such  cool 
courage  that  not  one  of  his  men  wavered,  though  the 


foot  of  each  was  bathed  in  the  blood  of  his  next  j 
comrade.  Capt.  Wiliam  Blandinging,  of  company 
F.,  and  Lieut.  Wm.  C.  Moragne,  commanding  com- 
pany D.,  bore  their  companies’  flags  on  the  right 
flanks  of  their  companies  during  the  heaviest  of  the 
fire;  the  latter  received  his  from  the  dying  hands  of 
his  gallant  subaltern,  Lieut.  D.  L.  Adams,  who  fell 
with  it  in  his  hands;  and  the  former  from  his  color 
Sergeant,  (Hicks,)  who  also  fell  wounded.  Captain 
Moffat,  of  company  C.,  received  a severe  wound  in 
the  leg,  but  remained  on  duty  till  a rapid  advance 
left  him  behind.  Lieut.  J.  R.  Clark,  commanding 
company  G,  was  attracting  my  attention  by  giving 
some  orders  in  his  usual  quiet  and  temperate  man- 
ner, when  he  received  what  I fear  will  prove  a mor- 
tal wound,  Capt.  J.  D.  Blanding,  of  the  staff,  being 
unmounted,  and  the  command  small,  attached  him- 
self to  the  company  to  which  he  had  originally  belong- 
ed, and  was  wounded  while  sharing  his  fortune  in 
the  honor  and  danger  of  the  fight.  Adjutant  James 
Cantey,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  action,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  face,  while  extending  the  orders  of 
the  commander  of  the  regiment.  Lieut.  Shubrick, 
of  the  brigade  staff,  having  lost  his  horse,  attached 
himself  to  company  E,  where  he  did  duty  throughout 
the  engagement.  The  field  and  staff  officers  being 
all  dismounted,  Captain  Hammond,  of  the  Brigade 
staff,  at  my  request,  communicated  the  orders  of  the 
general  directly  to  the  captains  of  companies,  when 
ever  the  noise  of  the  engagement  prevented  them 
being  heard.  1 beg  leave  to  acknowledge  my  obli- 
gations to  him,  and  my  admiration  for  his  very  gal- 
lant beating  during  the  engagement. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  St c., 

J.  1’.  DICKINSON, 
Lieut,  col.  com’dg.  So.  Ca.  regiment. 
Brigadier  General  Shields,  commanding  Brig.  Vol. 

divLon. 

Headquarters,  First  Brigade, 

St  Jlugustin,  Mexico,  Jlug.  24,  1847. 

Sir:  On  the  19  h mst.  about  3 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  general  com- 
manding this  division,  1 marched  from  this  place 
with  the  New  York  and  South  Carolina  regiments 
of  volunteers,  tow  ards  the  battle  field  of  Contreras. 
On  reporting  to  the  commander  in-chief,  who  occu- 
pied on  my  arrival  a position,  which  overlooked  the 
field,  he  described  to  ine  in  a few  words  the  position 
of  the  contending  forces,  pointed  out  the  route  of  my 
command,  and  briefly  instructed  me  as  to  the  dispo- 
sitions which  would  render  my  force  the  most  ser- 
viceable. Directing  my  march  upon  the  village 
near  Contreras,  the  troops  had  to  pass  over  ground 
covered  with  rocks  and  crags,  and  filled  with  chasms, 
which  rendered  the  route  almost  impassable.  A 
deep  ravine,  along  the  bed  of  which  rolled  a rapid 
stream,  was  passed  alier  dark  with  great  difficulty 
and  exertion;  and  to  rest  the  wearied  troops  after 
crossing,  1 directed  them  to  lie  upon  their  arms  until 
midnight;  and  whilst  occupying  this  position,  two 
strong  pickets  thrown  out  by  my  orders  discovered, 
arid  fired  upon,  and  drove  back  a body  of  Mexican 
inlantry,  moving  through  the  fields  in  a direction, 
Irom  their  position,  towards  the  city.  1 have  since 
learned  that  an  attempt  had,  in  like  manner,  been 
made  by  the  enemy  to  pass  the  position  on  the  main 
road,  oicupied  by  the  1st  regiment  of  artillery,  and 
with  a like  want  of  success,  thus  being  foiled  in  his 
effort  to  retire  during  the  night.  About  midnight 
I again  resumed  the  inarch,  arid  joined  Brig.  Gen. 
Smith  in  the  village  already  alluded  to. 

General  Smith,  previous  to  my  arrival,  had  made 
the  most  judicious  arrangements,  for  turning  and 
surprising  the  Mexican  position  about  daybreak,  and 
with  which  I could  not  wish  to  interfere.  This  cast 
upon  my  command  the  necessily  of  holding  the 
position  evacuated  by  General  Smith  which  was 
threatened  by  the  enemy’s  artillery  and  infantry 
on  the  right,  and  a large  force  of  his  cavalry  on  the 
left. 

About  daybreak  the  enemy  opened  a brisk  fire  of 
grape  and  round  shot  upon  the  church  and  village  in 
which  my  brigade  was  posted,  and  also  upon  a part 
of  our  own  troops  displayed  to  divert  him  on  his 
right  and  front,  evidently  unaware  of  the  movement 
in  progress  to  turn  his  position  by  the  left  and  rear. 
1 his  continued  until  Col.  Riley’s  brigade  opened  its 
fire  lrom  the  rear,  which  was  delivered  with  such 
terrible  etiect,  that  the  whole  Mexican  force  was 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation.  At  this  junc- 
ture, i osdered  the  regiments  of  my  command  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  main  road,  by  which  the 
enemy  must  retire,  to  intercept  and  cut  off  his  re- 
treat: and  although  officers  and  men  had  suffered  se- 
verely during  the  march  of  the  night,  and  lrom  ex- 
posure without  shelter  or  cover  to  the  incessant  rain 
until  day  break,  this  movement  was  executed  in  good 
order  and  with  rapidity.  The  Palmetto  regiment 
crossing  a deep  ravine,  deployed  on  both  sides  the 


road,  and  opened  a most  destructive  fire  upon  the 
mingled  masses  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the 
New  York  regiment,  brought  in  lower  down,  and 
on  the  road  side,  delivered  its  fire  with  like  effect— 
At  this  point  many  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  some  365  captured,  of  which  25  were 
officers,  and  among  the  latter  was  General  Nicholas 
Mendosa. 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy’s  cavalry  about  3,000 
strong,  which  had  been  threatening  our  position 
during  the  morning,  moved  down  towards  us  in  good 
order  as  if  to  attack.  I immediately  recalled  the 
infantry  to  place  in  position  to  meet  the  threatened 
movement,  but  soon  the  cavalry  changed  its  direc- 
tion, and  retired  towards  the  capital.  I now  receiv- 
ed the  order  from  Gen.  Twiggs  to  advance  by  the 
main  road  towards  Mexico,  and  having  posted  Capt. 
Marshall’s  company  South  Carolina  volunteers,  and 
Capt.  Taylor’s  company,  New  York  volunteers,  in 
charge  of  the  prisoners  and  wounded,  I moved  off 
w ith  the  remainder  of  my  force,  and  joined  the  po- 
sitions of  the  2nd  and  3rd  divisions,  already  en  route 
on  the  main  road.  On  this  march  we  were  joined 
by  the  general-in-chief,  who  assumed  the  command 
of  the  whole,  and  the  march  continued  uninterrupted 
until  we  arrived  before  Churubusco.  Here  the  ene- 
my was  found  strongly  fortified  and  posted  with  his 
mam  force,  probably  near  25,000.  The  engagement 
was  commenced  by  the  second  division  under  Gen. 
Twiggs,  soon  joined  by  the  first  under  Worth,  and 
was  becoming  general  when  I was  directed  by  the 
commander-in-ehief,  with  my  two  regiments,  and 
Pierce’s  brigade,  the  9th,  12ih  and  J 5th,  with  the 
mounted  howitzer  battery,  and  ordered  lo  gain  a po- 
sition if  possible  to  attack  the  enemy’s  rear  and  in- 
tercept his  lelreat. 

Leaving  Loonco  by  a left  hand  road,  and  moving 
about  a mile  upon  it,  I moved  theme  with  my  com- 
mand towards  the  light  through  a heavy  corn  field, 
and  gained  an  open  hut  swampy  field,  in  which  is 
situated  the  hacienda  de  las  Portales;  on  the  edge  of 
this  field,  beyond  the  hacienda,  I discovered  the  road 
by  which  the  enemy  must  retire  from  Churubusco, 
and  found  his  reserve  of  about  4,000  infantry  occu- 
pied it,  just  in  rear  of  the  town.  As  my  command 
arrived  1 established  the  right  upon  a point  recom- 
mended by  Captain  Lee,  an  engineer  officer  in  whose 
skill  and  management  1 had  the  utmost  confidence, 
and  commenced  a movement  to  the  left,  lo  flank  the 
enemy  on  his  right,  and  throw  my  troops  between 
turn  and  the  city.  But  finding  his  right  supported  by 
a heavy  body  of  cavalry  of  some  3,000  strong,  and 
seeing  that  with  his  infantry,  he  answered  to  my 
movement  by  a cori esponding  one  towards  his  right 
flank,  gaining  gro  .nd  faster  than  I could,  owing 
lo  the  heavy  mud  swamp  through  which  I had  to 
operate,  1 withdrew  the  men  lo  the  cover  of  tho 
hacienda,  determined  lo  attack  him  upon  his  frout. 

i selected  the  Palmetto  regiment  as  the  base  of 
my  line,  and  Ibis  gallant  regiment  moved  forward 
firmly  and  rapidly,  under  a fire  of  musketry  as  terri- 
ble perhaps  us  any  which  soidKrs  ever  faced.  The 
New  Yoik,  12th  and  15lh  deployed  gallantly  on  the 
right,  and  the  9tb  on  the  left,  and  the  whole  advance 
opening  their  fire  as  they  ca  ne  up,  and  moving  .stea- 
dily lorward,  the  enemy  began  lo  waver,  and  when 
my  order  to  charge  was  given  the  men  rushed  upon 
and  scattered  Ins  broken  ranks.  As  we  reached  the 
mad,  the  advance  of  Worth’s  command  appeared, 
driving  the  enemy  from  the  strong  hold  ol  Ciiuru- 
buseo.  1 look  command  ol  the  trout,  and  continued 
in  pursuit  until  pas.-ed  by  Harney  w ith  bis  cavalry , 
who  lollowed  the  routed  loe  into  the  very  gales  ui' 
the  city. 

In  Ibis  terrible  battle,  in  which  a strongly  fortified 
enemy  loughl  behind  his  works,  under  the  walls  of 
his  capital,  our  loss  is  necessarily  severe;  the  loss  I 
regret  lo  say  has  fallen  most  severely  upom  my  com- 
mand. lu  the  two  regiments  of  my  own  brigade, 
numbering  about  600  in  the  tight,  the  luss  is  reported 
240  m killed  and  wouuued.  Pierce’s  brigade,  under 
my  command  in  this  action,  lost  a considerable  num- 
ber in  killed  and  wounded,  amongst  the  latter  was 
the  gallant  Col.  Morgan,  ol  the  15m.  His  command, 
having  rejoined  its  division  immediately  alter  the 
acliou,  1 tiave  as  y et  rec  ived  no  official  report  of  its 
loss.  A particular  and  detailed  report  ol  the  loss, 
as  also  ol  the  prisoners  captured  by  the  command, 
accompanies  this  report.  In  this  last  engagement 
my  command  captured  380  pnsuners,  including  60 
officers;  of  this  number  42  bad  deserted  lrom  toe 
American  army  during  the  war,  and  at  their  head 
was  lound  the  notorious  O'Riley,  who  had  fought 
against  our  troops  at  Monterey  and  elsewhere,  in 
closing  Hus  report  1 b.  g leave  to  offer  my  thanks  to 
the  many  gallant  officers  of  uiy  command,  for  their 
zealous  auU  learless  support  during  the  conflict.  To 
Col.  Burnell  and  me  lieul.  colonel  of  the  New  Folk 
volunteers — lo  Lieutenant  Col.  Dickinson  and  Major 
Gladden  of  the  South  Carolina  volunteers,  as  also  to 
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*®;iny  of  ihsir  gallant  subordinates,  every  praise  is 
Hue.  Colonel  Burnett  was  severely  wounded  at  the 

head  of  his  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Diek- 
inson  also  severely  wounded  whilst  in  command  of 
his  regiment,  and  bearing  gallantly  forward  the  co- 
lors of  his  corps.  My  thank’  are  due  the  medical 
ataff  of  the  command:  Drs.  Halstead  and  MeKtbbin 
of  the  New  York,  and  Doctors  Clark  and  Bland  of 
the  South  Carolina  regimeni;  as  also  to  Doctor 
Swift,  United  States  army,  for  their  attention  to  the 
wounded. 

It  affords  me  pleasare  (and  I but  perform  my  du 
ties  too)  in  acknowledging  my  great  obligation  to 
Capt.  R E.  Lee,  as  also  to  my  particular  staff,  Capt. 
F.  N.  Page,  A.  A.  G.,  Lieut.  R P.  Hammond,  3rd 
artillery,  A.  D.  C.  and  Lieutenant  T.  M.  Davis,  of 
Illinois,  acting  as  aid,  for  their  gallant  services,  and 
fearless  exposure,  in  encouraging  the  troops  and 
conveying  my  orders  during  the  different  engage- 
ments. Lieutenant  Bowie,  commanding  howitzer 
battery,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  handsome  man- 
ner in  which  he  brought  his  guns  into  action,  and 
continued  to  serve  them.  I beg  respectfully,  through 
the  general  of  division,  to  ask  for  these  gentlemen 
the  favorable  notice  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
to  recommend  them  to  the  president.  Lieut.  Shu- 
brick,  of  the  navy,  who  accompanied  me,  attached 
himself  to  the  Palmetto  regiment  of  his  native  Slate, 
and  fought  in  its  ranks,  and  is  spoken  of  handsomely 
in  the  report  of  its  commander. 

Whilst  thus  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  bestowing 
my  commendation  upon  the  living,  I turn  with  feel- 
ings of  sorrow,  though  with  pride,  to  recollect  the 
gallant  dead.  Lieut.  Adams  and  Williams,  of  the 
South  Carolina  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Chandler 
of  the  New  York  regiment,  are  of  these  gallant  dead. 
By  yielding  their  lives  to  achieve  this  glorious  vic- 
tory, they  have  won  the  soldier’s  fame  with  a soldi 
er’s  death. 

The  noble  and  gallant  colonel  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina regiment,  had  risen  from  his  sick  bed  to  share 
the  hardships  of  the  field,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
combat,  with  his  devoted  regiment;  he  survived  the 
conflict  of  the  morning  to  lead  his  command;  victory 
again  awaited  it,  although  wounded  himself,  and 
having  his  horse  shot  under  him,  he  still  continued  to 
press  onward  near  the  colors  of  his  regiment,  until 
the  fatal  ball  terminated  his  life. 

The  gallant  soldier  in  his  youth,  has  won  in  his 
death  upon  the  field  of  battle,  fame  for  himsell  and 
bis  regiment,  and  added  another  name  to  the  roll  of 
Carolina’s  departed  heroes. 

JAMES  SHIELDS, 

Brig.  General,  commanding  1st  brigade, 

Volunteer  Division. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Delta , Sept.  9. 

Gem.  Persipcr  F.  Smith. — The  heart  of  every 
Louisianian  will  throb  with  emotions  of  pride  and 
joy  as  he  reads  of  the  brilliant  and  conspicuous  part 
which  our  gallant  fellow  citizen,  Gen.  Persifor  F. 
Smith,  took  in  the  late  severe  aud  bloody  battles  be 
fore  the  city  of  Mexico.  His  cool  and  masterly  ma- 
noeuvres and  intrepid  demeanor  in  action  are  the 
theme  of  universal  praise. 

Captain  Seth  B.  Thornton. — This  intrepid  dra- 
goon ollicer,  who  was  the  fiisl  to  begin  this  war,  was 
alas!  the  first  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  late  march 
of  our  army  from  Puebla.  The  circumstances  of  his 
death  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  letters  of  our 
correspondents.  Like  Col.  Butler,  he  left  a bed  of 
sickness  to  meet  the  foe,  upon  whom  he  warmly  de 
sired  to  avenge  the  treachery  by  wtiich  he  had  been 
betrayed  in  the  commencement  of  this  war.  He  was 
killed  by  a cannon  hall,  in  a reconnoisance,  several 
days  before  the  battle. 

We  knew  Seth  Thornton  well.  He  was  a compa- 
nion and  schoolmate  of  our  early  days,  and  a braver 
and  more  w arm  hearted  soul  never  animated  a hu- 
man frame.  He  was  born  in  Caroline  county,  Virgi- 
nia, and  at  his  death  was  about  thirty-three  years  of 
age.  Young  as  he  was,  ins  life  had  oeen  a checkered 
and  eventful  one.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
man  now  living  who  has  passed  safely  through  so 
many  and  such  imminent  perils  and  trials  as  tiave 
marked  the  life  ofCapt.  Thornton. 

Some  years  ago  lie  was  a passenger,  when  quite  a 
youth,  on  lire  ill-luted  Pulaski; and  when  trial  steam- 
er took  fire,  he  was  nearly  the  last  to  leave  her. 

When  others  thought  only  ot  saving  their  own  lives, 
be  thought  only  ol  saving  the  lives  of  the  lair  women' 
and  children  on  board.  When  all  the  passengers  had 
been  sent  offiu  boats  and  on  spars,  Capt.  Thornton, 
having  first  securely  tied  his  body  to  a hen-coop, 
threw  himself  into  Hie  sea.  Whilst  in  the  water,  lie 
picked  up  several  men,  whom  he  also  succeeded  in 
lasleuing  to  the  coop,  and  thus  IheT  floated  lor  many 
a long  and  weary  hour,  exposed  to  a burning  sun, 
and  without  a particle  ol  food.  One  by  one  his 
companions  dropped  off,  and  perished  in  the  sea.— 


Thornton  only  remained;  and  at  last,  famished  and 
reduced  to  a state  of  raving  inmnity.  he  was  picked 
up  by  some  boats  and  taken  ashore.  For  a long 

time  his  life  was  in  great  Hanger  from  a delirium  and 
fever  consequent  upon  his  intense  sufferings  and  ex- 
posure. But  he  recovered,  and  the  next  time  we 
hear  of  him  is  in  the  Florida  war,  where  he  passed 
through  many  extraordinary  perils,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  as  a most  gal lant  and  active  officer.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  war.  Captain  Thornton  was  se- 
lected by  Gen.  Taylor  for  a very  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult duty — the  full  nature  and  results  of  which  are 
familiar  to  our  readers.  Last  summer,  being  reliev- 
ed from  duty,  he  came  home  on  a short  visit;  but 
as  soon  as  he  reached  Washington,  he  earnestly  en- 
treated the  war  department  to  allow  him  to  take  the 
field  of  active  operations.  His  wish  was  granted, 
and  he  hurried  back  to  the  scene  of  war,  and 
eagerly  sought  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self. 

Capt.  Thornton,  though  ever  in  the  front  of  dan- 
ger, and  reckless  of  all  perils  and  obstacles,  was  by 
no  means  physically  a vigorous  or  muscular  man. — 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  of  small  and  delicate  struc 
lure,  and  of  weakly  constitution.  But  his  bold  and 
manly  spirit  made  him  always  ready  to  dare  every 
danger,  and  assume  the  most  trying  and  perilous  po 
silions  which  could  be  pointed  out  to  him. 

But  alas!  poor  Seth — he  is  gone — cut  off,  not  as. 
his  brave  heart  panted  for,  in  the  glorious  conflict  of 
arms,  at  the  head  of  his  bold  dragoons — his  bloody 
sabre  flaming  in  the  sunbeams,  and  the  Irighteued 
foe  flying  betore  his  avenging  arm — but  in  a mere 
reconnoissance,  by  an  accidental  cannon  shot,  and 
when  no  enemy  was  in  sight,  his  br.-.ve  spirit  was 
loosened  from  its  mortal  tenement;  and  thus  he  fell, 
with  his  face  to  the  foe.  Peace  to  his  tuanes — im- 
mortality to  his  memory. 

Col.  Pierce  M.  Butler. — The  death  of  this  gal 
lant  South  Carolinian — the  representative  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Churubusco  of  as  noble  a race  of  he- 
roes as  any  country  has  produced — will  create  a 
profound  and  extended  sorrow  in  this  country.  He 
has  been  for  a long  time  a conspicuous  and  promi- 
nent citizen  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  noted  for  his 
great  resolution  arid  indomitable  courage.  He  pos- 
sessed military  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  and 
gave  promise  of  great  success  and  distinction  in  a 
career  which,  alas!  terminated  at  its  very  com 
mencement.  Col.  Butler  had  been  very  ill  for  seve- 
ral days  previous  to  the  battle;  but  when  he  heard 
that  the  Palmetto  flag  was  gumg  into  the  fight,  un- 
accompanied by  him  to  whose  special  charge  it  had 
been  committed,  he  broke  loose  from  his  physiei 
ans,  abandoned  his  sick  couch,  and,  weak,  ghastly, 
arid  almost  fainting,  mounted  his  charger,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  With  such  an 
example,  men  far  less  ardent  and  gallant  than  the 
South  Carolinians  would  have  been  prompted  to 
deeds  of  superhuman  daring.  But  there  was  no  such 
incitement  necessary  to  impel  the  sons  of  the  ‘-Har- 
ry Hotspur  of  llie  Union,”  as  Prentiss  once  styled 
the  gallant  Palmetto  state,  to  the  must  brilliant  and 
conspicuous  dbplay  of  military  qualities.  Their 
services  are  lulty  noted  in  another  part  of  our  pa- 
pei.  Colonel  Butler,  though  twice  badly  wounded, 
and  weighed  down  by  iainlness  and  Joss  of  Dluud, 
maintained  his  position  until  a third  wound  caused 
his  death. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Dickinson,  who  was  the  first 
officer  wounded  hi  Vera  Cruz,  also  signalized  his 
valor  on  this  occasion,  aud  was  again  badly  wound- 
ed. 

Col.  Morgan. — We  notice  with  much  pain  that 
Ibis  gallant  officer,  who  lately  commanded  with  so 
much  distinction  the  2d  regiment  ot  Ohio  volunteers 
was  badly  wounded  in  the  late  battle.  Col.  Morgan* 
is  quite  a young  man,  but  is  one  of  the  most  tearless 
anU  daring  men  in  our  army.  He  was  the  officer 
who,  in  cummand  01  a small  body  of  volunteers,  last 
winter,  delealed  Urrea  at  the  head  of  a large  force 

ol  Mexican  horse.  He  lias  greal  military  talents. 

He  was  lately  appointed  by  tne  president  to  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  .he  new  leu  regiments;  aud  H was  at 
ttie  head  ol  Ins  regiment  that  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  late  oattle. 

Lieut.  Jones. — This  gallant  officer,  who  acted  as 
aid-Ue-camp  of  General  Oadwaliuder,  died  of  the 
wounds  received  hi  the  engagements  ol  liie  19ih  and 
2l)lh  August. 

i he  Gerro  Gordo  Division — The  heroes  of 
Cerro  Uoidu,  led  by  their  noble  old  general,  the 
white-haired  veteran  Jwiggs,  won  Iresn  laurels  in 
bum  the  battles  ol  Conlrerus  and  Churubusco.  Tne 
never-tailing  judgment  ol  this  experienced  and  tried 
officer  coulnouted  largely  to  our  success  on  these 
occasions.  The  division  which  he  commanded  is 
one  ol  the  bravest  which  ever  went  lulu  battle,  and 
victory  has  never  tailed  to  percti  on  it. 

Capt.  Charles  Hanson. — Among  the  gallant  offi- 


cers who  fell  in  the  late  battles  we  observe,  with 
deep  regret,  the  name  of  C:  plain  Charles  Hanson, 
of  the  7th  infantry.  At  the  b.-girning  of  the  Mexican 

contest  we  were  favored  with  sevei-ai  interesting  and 
well  vvrilten  sketches  from  his  hand,  but  discovering 
the  existence  of  the  army  order  prohibiting  corres- 
pondence by  officers  of  the  army  before  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  secretary,  ho  apprized  us  of  the 
fact,  and  with  the  nice  sense  of  honor  and  a soldier’s 
duty,  which  ever  marked  the  man,  laid  aside  his  pen. 
At  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Brown  his  coolness  and 
intrepidity  were  conspicuous.  His  gallantry  in  the 
storming-division  of  Worth  at  Monterey  won  for  him 
a captaincy.  At  Vera  Cruz  he  fully  shared  the  do- 
ries arid  dangers  of  his  brethren  in  arms;  and  at  Cer- 
ro Gordo  his  daring  valor  won  the  highest  encomi- 
ums from  his  commanding  officers — the  colonel  stat- 
ing in  his  report  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who 
placed  his  fed  within  the  frowning  G.brallar  which 
rested  on  the  summit  of  that  almost  inaccessible 
mountain.  A braver,  a truer,  and  more  generous 
spirit  never  breathed.  In  one  of  bis  last  letters  to 
his  relatives,  instead  ol  dwelling  upon  his  own  par- 
ticipation in  the  recent  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  his 
mind  seemed  occupied  with  the  sufferings  of  his 
wounded  men,  and  the  pleasure  which  he  derived 
from  seeing  their  happiness  at  some  extra  comforts 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  provide  for  them. 

Capt.  Hanson  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  offi- 
cers in  the  service;  and,  better  than  this,  amid  the 
temptations  of  the  camp  an!  the  excitement  of  the 
field,  maintained  to  the  last  an  exalted  Christian  char- 
acter, which  commanded  the  love  and  respect  even 
of  those  who  usually  regard  religion  witti  aversion 
and  ridicule.  Most  sincerely  do  we  sympathize  with 
his  afflicted  father,  Mr.  1.  K.  Hanson,  of  Washington, 
who  has  lost  in  him  one  of  the  remaining  props  of 
his  old  age— having  already  given  another  gallant 
son  to  his  country,  (Capt.  W.  K.  Hanson,)  who  died 
Irom  disease  contracted  in  a glorious  career  in  the 
Florida  war. 

Thus  pass  away,  in  the  morning  of  their  youth, 
the  good,  the  generous,  and  the  brave.  These  are 
the  victims  of  war;  these,  and  broken  hearts,  and 
desolated  homes,  its  wretched  trophies. 

[Richmond  Republican. 

The  mutimt  in  the  N.  C.  regiment. — The  Pic- 
ayune  lurnishes  some  particulars  of  the  affair,  fur- 
nished in  a letter  from  Buena  Vista,  dated  August 
16,  » nich  says — 

Col.  Paine,  of  the  N.  C.  regiment,  from  the  ri»id 
system  of  discipline,  which  he  has  pursued,  became 
very  unpopular  in  his  own  regiment  and  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Virginia  regiments,  wiih  which  he  has  been 
thrown  in  connexion  as  officer  of  the  day.  Many 
insults  have  been  offered  him  by  members  of  the  Uo 
latter;  and  this  feeling  has  gradually  been  ripenin» 
till  it  ca  ne  to  a head  last  night.  A crowd  assembled 
about  diflerent  tents  of  about  thirty-  men— some  nis 

own,  and  some  privates  of  the  Virginia  regimeut 

and  subsequently  stones  were  thrown  at  his  tent.  A 
number  of  men  also  assembled  in  Irom  of  his  Lieut. 
Colonel’s  lent,  who  was  sick  and  vo. lining,  arid  in- 
dulged in  brutal  laughlerat  his  illness.  These  crowd* 
iv ere  dispersed,  aud  two  men  ordered  to  be  taken  to 
the  provost  guard.  The  men  of  one  company  order- 
ed to  perlorm  the  duty  refused,  but  were  compelled 
to  obedience  by  the  Colonel.  One  of  them,  however 
refused  to  take  his  arms  until  the  Colonel  held  his 
sword  over  him  aud  threatened  to  cut  him  down  if 
he  relysed.  T hat  company  Having  evinced  a deter- 
mination not  to  obey,  were  ordered  to  the  rear  of  the 
Colonel’s  lent,  and  obeyed,  contrary  to  his  expecla 
Hons,  and  were  dismissed  alter  answering  to  their 
names.  Subsequently,  quite  late  in  tne  evening 
another  posse  assembled  in  irout  of  the  Colonel’s  lent- 
but  as  he  came  in  sight,  they  began  to  disperse  in’ 
d.flerent  directions.  He  ordered  them  to  halt  out 
they  lefused.  The  Colonel  llien  cried  out  tha’t  he 
would  hre  it  they  did  Hot  halt,  and  ordered  them 
again;  and  upon  their  refusing,  discharged  his  pistol 
into  the  crowd,  bringing  down  two  men,  wounding 
one  ol  them  mortally.  I his  prompt  and  decisive  step 
quelied  tne  mutiny,  and  the  Colonel  reported  to  Gen 
Cushing  and  Gen.  Wool,  who  approved  of  his  con  ’ 
duct.  They  Doth  repaired  to  the  camp,  but  every, 
tmng  was  quiet.  1 regret  to  say  Ih  ,l  the  Colonel  d d 
not  receive  any  very  unanimous  support  from  his 
officers  on  the  occasion.  The  man  who  was  so  bad- 
ly  shot  died  last  night.  J.  E D 

The  Massachusetts  Regiment— The  Boston 
Bee,  publishes  a letter  dated  ‘‘Camp  Cerralvo,  Mex- 
ico, Aug.  8th,  1847,”  which  says  the  Mexicans  are 
iu  great  numbers  near  liie  roads,  are  attacking  every 
small  parly  they  meet  with.  The  largest  portion  of 
company  ‘A’  were  under  arrest,  the  cause  of  which 
, s W be  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  wear  "regular 
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caps  and,  boots.’'  The  company  had  bought  some 

palm  leaf  hats  at  Matamoros,  with  Col.  Ab'oott’s 
consent,  and  as  they  are  good  and  comfortable,  the 
men  refused  the  others.  Col.  Abbott  said  they  had 
been  bought  for  them,  and  they1  should  wear  them. 
They  still  persisted  in  their  refusal.  The  men  were 
ordered  to  gel  their  blankets  and  three  and  a half 
days  provision  ready,  and  prepare  to  start  for  Mon- 
terey. The  order  was  obeyed.  They  were  ordered 
to  march  without  their  arms.  Col  Abbott  is  much 
blamed  by  the  writer.  Private  Blake,  of  Company 
“D”  was  buried  on  the  29 1 h of  July. 

Col.  Wilson,  Commandant  and  Governor  of  Vera 
Cruz,  was  laboring  under  an  attack  of  yellow  fever 
and  his  life  was  considered  in  great  danger,  at  the 
lime  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Col.  Wilson,  ol  N. 
C was  received.  On  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Col  Wilson,  the  impression  became  general  that 
it  was  the  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  journals 
so  reported. 

His  friends  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  he  has 
recovered. 

Col.  Wilson . of  North  Carolina. — The  Washington 
Union  says — We  learn  that,  by  his  will,  the  la  e Col. 
Louis  D.  Wilson,  of  the  twentieth  infantry,  bequeath- 
ed to  the  ‘‘chairman  of  the  county  court  of  Edge- 
comb,  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  his  successors  in 
office,  forty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the 
s pport  of  the  poor  of  said  county.”  This  act  of 
charily  is  touchingly  beautiful.  Col.  Wilson  had  for 
years  i epresenled  the  county  of  Edgecomb  in  the 
senate  of  his  native  state.  When  it  appeared  prob- 
able that  the  requisition  for  volunteers  made  by  the 
president  on  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  would 
not  be  met,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  seriate,  vol- 
unteered, and  was  elected  a captain,  the  highest  post 
to  which  the  voice  of  the  men  could  elevate  him — 
and  in  that  bumble  rank  marched  to  Mexico.  Before 
marching  he  made  his  w ill,  arid  evinced  his  gratitude 
to  the  constituency  which  had  so  long  honored  him 
with  their  confidence,  and  his  charitable  regard  lor 
his  poor  neighbors,  by  this  munificent  bequest. — 
There  has  not  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country  a 
biaveror  a better  man 

Capt.  J.  Willoughby  Anderson,  of  the  2d  regi- 
ment of  U.  S.  inlanlry,  who  is  numbered  among  the 
brave  men  who  fell  in  the  terrible  conflict  in  Mexico, 
was  a native  ol  Norfolk,  (Va.)  and  the  oldest  son  of 
the  late  Col.  W illiam  Anderson,  of  the  U.  S.  marine 
corps,  who  married  into  one  of  our  most  ancient  and 
respectable  families.  Having  completed  his  scho- 
lastic studies  at  home,  he  was  entered  as  a Cadet  at 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  whence  he 
graduated  with  great  credit,  and  entered  the  army, 
we  believe,  in  1833.  He  was  stationed  at  Houlton, 
on  the  frontier  of  Maine,  and  border  of  the  then 
“disputed  territory,”  where  he  remained  about  four 
years;  was  then  ordered  to  Fort  Mackinaw,  and 
subsequently  to  Tampa  Bay,  &c.,  and  joined  the 
army  tn  Mexico  twelve  months  ago.  He  was  an 
officer  of  high  promise,  and  possessed  all  the  distin- 
guished traits  of  a gentleman  of  eminent  private 
worth.  [Norfolk  Herald. 

The  New  Orleans  papers  notice  the  death  of  Lt. 
Niles,  commanding  one  of  the  companies  of  the  sec- 
ond Illinois  regiment,  just  returned  irom  Mexico. 
He  was  proceeding  up  the  Mississippi  in  the  steamer 
Yazon,  when  that  vessel  came  in  contact  with  a snag, 
which  carried  away  tier  wheel  house.  Lieut.  N., 
w ho  was  below  at  the  time,  was  carried  away  m the 
wreck  of  the  wheel  house.  The  boat  slopped  some 
lime  to  repair,  but  nothing  more  was  seen  of  him. — 
This  was  a sad  death  lor  a brave  soldier , just  return- 
ing home  to  the  bosom  of  his  lamily  and  Irieuds. 

Lieut.  Chandler. — We  notice,  with  deep  regret, 
among  the  officers  slain  in  the  battle  under  the  ram- 
parts ol  Mexico,  the  name  of  Edgar  Chandler,  a 
volunteer  in  Col.  Burnell’s  regiment  of  infantry  rais 
ed  in  this  city.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  General 
Adoniram  Chandler,  and  about  twenty  five  years  of 
age.  This  young  genlleuiun,  early  in  the  disastrous 
war  in  which  our  country  is  engaged,  evinced  a strong 
desire  to  distinguish  himself  as  a soldier  in  her  de- 
fence. On  hearing  of  the  series  of  battles  from  Palo 
Alto  to  Buena  Vi»ia,  under  the  victorious  Taylor, 
the  flame,  which  had  smothered  in  Ins  bosom  lor 
deeds  ol  valor  bruke  lorl  without  restraint,  and  he 
proffered  himself  as  a volunteer;  his  services  were 
accepted,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
post  which  he  held  at  Ins  death,  having  added  to  iiis 
commission  that  ol  Quartermaster  oi  ms  regiment. 
Y oung  Chandler  was  a gailatil  fellow,  full  of  military 
ardor,  inherited  from  Ins  grand  fattier,  a revolution- 
ary soldier,  and  his  father,  a volunteer  during  the 
whole  ollhe  lust  war  with  Great  Britain. 

[N  Y.  Tribune. 


Letter  from  Gen.  Pierce,  to  a friend,  published 
in  the  Boston  Post. 

Headquarters  1st  brigade,  3d  div.  U.  S.  A 

Mexsoque,  Mexico,  Jlug.  27,  1847. 

Since  1 left  Vera  Cruz  to  this  hour  I have  had  no 
means  of  communicating  with  the  slates.  Although 
hut  a few  months  in  the  serviee,  I know  what  are 
fatigue,  anxiety,  and  exposure.  Contrary  to  my 
expectations,  anil  contrary  to  my  orders  from  the 
department  at  Washington,  I was  compelled,  for  the 
want  of  the  requisite  provisions  for  transportation, 
to  remain  for  more  than  three  weeks  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  for  more  than  four  in  Terra  Caliente,  (ihe  vo- 
mito  region,  as  it  is  called.)  I left  the  dreaded  city 
on  the  1 Olh  of  July  with  2,500  men  of  all  arms,  and 
a train  of  wagons,  which,  when  closed  up,  extended 
more  than  two  miles. 

On  the  6th  of  August  I reached  Puebla,  without 
the  loss  of  a single  wagon,  with  my  command  in  fine 
condition  My  command  was  attacked  six  limes  on 
the  march,  but  the  enemy’s  force  in  each  instance 
was  easily  dispersed,  with  trifling  loss  on  our  side. 
The  National  Bridge  afforded  the  enemy  great  natu 
ral  advantages,  to  which  they  had  added  breastworks 
mi  a high  bluff  which  commanded  the  bridge  per- 
fectly; across  the  main  bridge  they  had  also  thrown 
a barricade.  I soon  discovered  that  there  was  no 
way  in  which  bis  position  could  be  turned,  and  that 
my  artillery  was  ineffective  from  the  most  command- 
ing point  where  it  could  be  pieced.  3 determined, 
of  course,  to  cross  under  the  plunging  fire  of  the 
enemy's  escopetas.  My  order  to  advance  was  ad- 
mirably executed.  At  the  moment  Lt.  CM.  Bon- 
ham’s battalion  rushed  forward  with  a shout  the 
enemy  poured  down  a heavy  fire,  by  which  several 
of  my  men  were  severely  wounded.  Col.  Bonham’s 
horse  was  shot  near  me,  and  a bail  passed  through 
the  run  of  my  hat  in  very  disagreeable  proximity  to 
my  face.  Our  men  leaped  the  barricade,  followed 
by  Capt.  Duperu’s  company  of  cavalry,  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  the  enemy  were  in  flight  in  every 
direction,  and  the  American  fl  ig  waved  upon  the 
high  bluff  which  they  had  occupied. 

The  Mexican  force,  as  they  said  afterward,  con- 
sisted of  500  men.  Had  they  possessed  courage  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  arms  our  loss  must  have  been  very 
great.  You  can  hardly  conceive  the  strength  of  the 
natural  defences  of  the  road  over  which  we  passed. 
Rumors  came  to  me  almost  every  night  that  we 
would  be  attacked  by  large  forces  the  next  day,  but 
they  made  no  where  anything  like  a brave  and  stern 
resistance.  The  official  reports  of  the  great  battle 
of  Mexico  will  probably  reach  you  as  goon  as  tins 
letter,  and  1 shall  therefore  not  attempt  to  give  the 
minute  details,  lt  was  fierce  and  bloody  beyond 
anything  that  has  occurred  in  this  war.  The  battle 
differed  in  many  respects  from  that  of  Buena  Vista. 
There  Gen.  Taylor  received  the  enemy  in  a strong 
position  selected  by  himself.  Our  force  on  the2l)th 
consisted  of  less  than  9,000  men;  the  Mexican  force, 
within  supporting  distance  and  engaged,  undouotedly 
exceeded  30,000.  We  attacked  him  in  position  upon 
ground  of  his  own  selection,  admirably  fortified. — 
You  will  distinguish,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concern- 
ed, between  the  battle  of  the  morning  and  lhat  of 
Hie  afternoon,  although  spoken  of  in  official  reports 
as  one  engagement  under  the  designation  of  “the 
battle  of  Mexico.”  We  took,  during  the  day,  35 
pieces  of  artillery — an  immense  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition— 8U0  mules  and  horses,  and  more  than  2,1)00 
prisoners — among  them  eight  generals  and  any  num- 
ber of  colonels. 

The  Mexican  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  must 
have  been  immense.  Our  troops  buried  500  Mexi- 
cans upon  the  field  of  battle  commenced  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Contreros,  and  ttie  loss  in  the  afternoon  was 
much  greater.  Our  loss  has  been  heavy.  With  this 
small  army  we  could  riot  afford  to  purchase  many 
such  victories  at  such  a price;  one  of  the  regiments 
of  my  brigade  (the  13 . fi } lost  In  killed  and  wounded 
one  third  ol  its  entire  force.  In  killed  and  wounded 
we  number  not  less  than  1,000,  and  amongst  them  1 
lament  to  say  an  unusual  proportion  of  valuable 
officers.  The  New  England  regiment  suffered  se- 
verely, and  behaved  throughout  in  the  most  gallant 
mamier.  My  horse  at  full  speed  on  the  evening  of 
the  1‘Jth,  when  leading  my  brigade  through  a perfect 
shower  of  round  shot  and  shells,  fell  under  me  upon 
a ledge  of  rocks,  by  which  I sustained  a severe  in- 
jury Dy  the  shock  and  bruises,  but  especially  by  a 
severe  sprain  in  my  left  knee,  which  came  under 
mm. 

At  first  I was  not  conscious  of  any  serious  injury, 
but  soon  became  exceedingly  faint,  when  Dr. 
Ritchie,  surgeon  of  the  12th,  (a  portion  of  my  com- 
mand,) who  was  following  the  advancing  columns 
closely,  administered  to  me  as  well  as  tie  could,  un- 
der the  circumstances.  In  a few  moments  1 was  able 
to  walk  with  difficulty,  and  pressed  forward  to  Capt, 


Magruder’s  battery,  where  I found  the  horse  of 
poor  gallant  Lt.  Johnson,  who  had  just  received  a 
mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  that  evening.  1 
was  permitted  to  take  him  (my  own  having  been 
totally  disabled,)  was  helped  into  the  saddle,  and 
continued  in  it  until  11  o’clock  that  night. 

It  was  exceedingly  dark,  the  rain  poured  in  tor- 
rents, and  being  separated  from  my  servants  and 
baggage,  I was  without  tent  or  covering;  add  to  this, 
that  during  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  we  had  gained 
no  advantages  over  the  enemy,  who  remained  firmly 
entrenched  w ith  7,000  men  opposed  to  about  4,000 
on  our  side,  without  the  possibility  of  bringing  our 
artillery  to  bear,  and  you  will  readily  conceive  that 
our  situation  was  riot  the  most  agreeable.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  was,  however,  as  brilliant  as  the 
night  of  the  19th  was  dark  and  gloomy.  Soon  after 
daylight  the  enemy’s  works  were  carried  with  the 
bayonet,  and  of  their  7,000  men,  regular  troops, 
under  command  of  Valencia,  probably  5,000  cannot 
be  found  to-day.  As  we  passed  this  field  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  the  scene  was  awful,  the  road  and 
adjacent  fields  every  where  strewed  with  mangled 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying.  We  continued  the 
pursuit  until  1 o’clock,  when  our  front  came  up 
with  the  enemy’s  strong  works  at  Churubusco  and 
San  Antonio,  where  the  great  conflict  of  the  after- 
noon commenced. 

At  San  Angel,  dispositions  having  been  made  to 
attack  in  reverse  the  enemy’s  works  on  the  San  Au- 
gustine Toad,  Gen.  Scott  ordered  me  to  march  my 
brigade  in  concert  with  that  of  the  intrepid  Gen. 
Shields,  across  the  open  country  between  Santa  Ca- 
tarina and  the  above  named  toad,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  enemy’s  retreat.  We  gained  the  position  sought, 
and  although  the  enemy’s  line  was  perfectly  formed, 
and  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  either 
direction,  they  were  attacked  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully. Arriving  at  a ditch  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  my  horse  to  leap,  I dismounted  and  hurried 
forward  without  thinking  of  my  injury,  at  the  head 
of  my  brigade,  for  200  or  300  yards,  when  turning 
suddenly  upon  my  knee,  the  cartilage  of  which  had 
been  seriously  injured,  I fainted  and  fell  upon  the 
bank  in  the  direct  range  and  within  perfect  reach  of 
the  enemy’s  tire.  That  i escaped  seems  to  me  now 
providential.  The  rout  and  overthrow  of  tiie  whole 
Mexican  force  soon  became  complete,  and  we  could 
easily  have  taken  the  city;  but  Gen.  Scott  was  met 
with  a proposition  lor  an  armistice,  (alter  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  city,)  with  a view  to  open 
negotiations  for  peace. 

In  ray  judgment  the  army,  full  of  ardor  and  con- 
fidence, was  humanely  and  isely  restrained.  Major 
Gen.  Quitman,  Gen.  Persifer  F.  Smith,  and  myself 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  meet  the  Mexican 
commissioners  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

1 had  not  taken  off  my  spurs  or  slept  an  hour  for 
two  nights,  iu  consequence  of  my  engagements  and 
the  pain  of  my  knee.  1 obeyed  the  summons,  was 
helped  into  my  saddle,  and  rode  two  and  a half 
miles  to  Tacubaya,  where  the  commission  assem- 
bled at  the  house  of  Mr.  McIntosh,  tlie  British  con- 
sul general.  Our  conference  commenced  late  in 
Hie  afternoon,  and  at  4 o’clock  the  next  morning,  the 
articles  were  signed. 

I hat  1 was  thoroughly  exhausted  you  will  readily 
imagine.  1 slept  an  hour  or  two  that  morning  at 
Gen.  Worth’s  quarters,  and  my  sprained  knee,  wmch 
was  by  iar  uiy  most  serious  injury,  lias  been  daily 
improving,  and  to-day  1 ride  without  much  invonve- 
nience.  I have  lost  several  dear  friends,  although 
our  acquaintance  had  been  of  short  duration.  I 
visited  Uie  hospital  yesterday,  and  saw  officers  and 
men  with  shots  in  all  parts  of  their  persons.  Al- 
though all  who  were  not  really  dying  seemed  cheer- 
ful, and  many  who  had  lost  limbs  in  high  spit  its,  still 
1 sickened  at  the  sight. 

My  general  health  has  been  good,  i have  been 
either  in  my  saddle  or  on  my  feet  every  rod  since  i 
left  Vera  Cruz,  which  can  be  said  by  few  officers  in 
my  command;  lor  almost  all  were  obliged  at  some 
point  of  the  march,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
climate,  water,  exposure,  &c.,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  ambulance.  Colonel  Watson,  with  his  marine 
corps,  accompanied  me,  and  has  been  uniformly 
well.  He  is  an  excellent,  agreeable  gentleman,  and 
admirable  officer,  and  1 regret  lhat,  having  been  left 
with  Gen.  Quitman’s  division  at  San  Augustine,  he 
tiad  no  opportunity  to  participate  m the  battles  of 
the  19lh  and  20. h. 

Now  a word  with  regard  to  the  great  object  of 
this  war — peace.  There  is  no  doubt  lhat  Santa  Anna 
is  sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  Commissioners  to 
treat  have  been  appointed,  and  met  Mr.  Trisl  this 
afternoon  at  4.  My  belief  is  that  peace  will  be  the 
result,  although  no  man  can  speak  witti  confidence. 

The  case  of  alleged  cowardice.  A letter  in 
the  New  Orleans  Delta  gives  this  explanation  of  the 
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causes  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  Lieut.  Adde,  of 

the  3 t dragoons,  up  n so  serious  a charge  as  that  of 
cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  enemy: 

“Yesterday,  a detachment  of  dragoons,  under  the 
com  uand  of  Lieut  Adde,  were  sent  to  escort  Lieut. 
Hamilton,  of  the  general  staff,  to  a small  place  call- 
ed Milleflores,  whither  Lieut.  Hamilton  had  been 
despatched  by  General  Scott  on  matters  of  business. 
The  command  of  dragoons  consisted  of  about  30  of 
Capt.  Duperu's  company  and  13  of  Capt.  Kearney’s 
company,  with  Lieut.  Graham.  As  the  parly  were 
returning,  they  were  fired  upon  by  a company  of 
guerillas,  200  in  number,  from  a corn  field  on  the 
road  side.  At  the  first  fire  the  word  “retreat”  pass- 
ed from  front  to  rear;  and  the  3d  dragoons,  who 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Adde,  commenc- 
ed a precipitate  retreat.  Lieut.  Graham,  with  his 
13  men  were  in  the  rear;  and  as  he  saw  the  situation 
of  Lieut.  Hamilton,  rushed  to  his  assistance,  at  the 
same  time  endeavoring  to  rally  the  2d  dragoons  as 
they  passed  him,  but  without  effect.  He  therefore 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  engagement,  or  leave 
Lieut.  Hamilton  to  the  mercy  of  the  guerillas. — 
Ho  wever,  his  gallant  command  stood  their  ground, 
and  succeeded  in  holding  the  enemy  in  check  until 
Mr.  Garcar,  one  of  Gen.  Scott’s  inte  rprelers,  was 
enabled  to  rally  the  3d  dragoons  and  come  to  his 
assistance.  After  those  who  had  been  brought  were 
properly  commanded,  they  fought  with  as  much  gal- 
lantry as  those  who  never  moved  an  inch;  thus  prov- 
ing, that  good  officers  are  as  necessary  as  good  men. 
The  engagement  was  very  rapid.  Lieut.  Hamilton 
was  attacked  by  several  lancers,  and  before  assist- 
ance could  be  rendered  him,  he  received  a severe 
wound. 

The  enemy  was  finally  driven  from  the  ground, 
with  a loss  of  16  killed  lelt  upon  the  field.  Our  loss 
is  Lieut.  Hamilton,  of  the  1st  dragoons,  wounded;  2 
of  the  3d  dragoons  killed;  and  2 Mexicans  who  were 
with  the  commands  as  guides,  wounded.  The  1st 
dragoons  also  had  two  very  fine  horses  killed.  Had 
the  command  been  properly  managed  from  the  start, 
no  serious  damage  would  have  been  sustained  by  our 
troops,  and  the  enemy  would  have  been  severely 
dealt  with. 

Lieut  Adde  is  under  arrest  for  cowardice  and  dis- 
honorable conduct  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The 
charge  and  penalty  are  very  severe,  and  will  be  pro- 
perly investigated, 

GENERAL  PILLOW  AT  CERRO  GORDO. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin. 

First  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers-  Our  rea- 
ders will  recollect  that  in  the  publications  and  let- 
ter writing  that  grew  out  of  the  difficulty  between 
Gen.  Pillow  and  the  officers  of  the  Tennessee  regt-_ 
merit  under  Col.  Haskell,  that  some  severe  reflec- 
tions were  made  on  lt)e  conduct  of  the  Pennsylvania 
regiment  under  Col.  Wynkoop,  at  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo. 

Duly  sensible  of  the  honor  of  our  native  state,  we 
wrote  Col.  YV.  on  the  subject,  and  forwarded  him 
some  of  the  publications  alluded  to,  and  now  give 
his  reply  below. 

This  letter  was  left  a few  days  since  at  our  office, 
during  our  absence,  with  the  seal  violated,  the  letter 
soiled,  and  the  contents  partially  mutilated,  and  in 
consequence  it  has  given  us  some  difficulty  to  decy- 
pner  it.  Some  of  the  words  are  entirely  gone,  but 
these  we  have  supplied  to  the  best  of  our  judgment, 
in  order  to  complete  the  sense,  and  in  each  instance 
that  we  have  done  so,  we  have  included  those  words 
in  parenthesis. 

The  letter,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  dated  two 
months  back,  and  ought  to  have  been  received  some 
time  since.  We  are  unable  to  ascertain  who  was 
the  careful,  prompt,  and  trustworthy  messenger  to 
whom  Col.  Wynkoop  intrusted  it.  We  make  no 
comments  on  the  letter,  as  it  speaks  for  itself  in  a 
plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  facts,  and  is  a full 
vindication  of  the  gallant  men  under  the  command 
of  Col.  W.  The  italics  aie  underscored  in  the  ori- 
ginal. 

Castle  of  Ptrote,  Mexico,  July  6. 

I perceive  through  the  medium  of  the  numerous 
papers  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me,  that 
an  altercation  has  occured  between  Gen.  Pillow  and 
his  Tennessee  volunteers,  (2d  regiment,)  relative  to 
the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  I regret  that  the  cor- 
respondence has  made  it  necessary  to  explain  my 
own  position,  action,  and  instructions,  during  that 
fight. 

I have  a rooted  distaste  for  this  kind  of  contro- 
versy, and  am  aware  that  the  pen  of  a commander 
is  not  always  the  best  evidence  of  the  chivalry  of 
his  command. 

1 commanded  the  1st  regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
volunteers — a body  of  men  equal,  1 think,  to  any  in 
the  service,  and  which  possesses  at  least,  the  admi- 
rable characteristic  of  always  obeying  orders. 


Upon  the  field  at  Cerro  Gordo,  my  men  acted  in 
strict  and  steady  obedience  to  every  order  given  by 

me — consequently,  if  their  conduct  was  improper,  it 
was  through  my  imbecility  or  cowardice,  ot  thefault 
of  the  officers  controlling  me. 

My  orders  were  received  directly  from  Gen.  Pil- 
low, and  were  given  to  me  in  presence  of  my  lieut. 
colonel  and  the  general’s  personal  staff.  A strict 
obedience  to  these  orders,  brought  me  before  the 
batteries  left  in  front,  and  when  I arrived  in  posi 
tion,  I was  compelled  to  about  face  my  party,  and 
manoeuvre  for  the  charge  by  the  rear  rank. 

This,  although  an  error,  would  not  have  been  fa- 
tal to  the  result,  because  my  men  had  been  drilled 
to  the  movement,  and  did  not  find  themselves  em- 
barrassed by  it. 

1 was  ordered  by  Gen.  Pillow  to  take  a position 
designated  (to  me  by)  his  fingers,  and  was  directed 
to  reach  that  position  by  a countermarch  from  the 
right  flank  [which  was  in  rear,  (as  we)  came  on  the 
ground  left  in  front.*]  Two  hundred  yards  before 
(we  reached)  the  position  the  fire  opi-ned,  and  we 
walked  through  it  (and  halted)  where  directed. — 
Gen.  Pillow,  when  1 received  these  instructions, 
told  me  to  hold  the  position  until  he  gave  me  orders 
to  (move.)  The  first  signal  agreed  upon  was  a bu- 
gle, but  (as  that)  instrument  could  not  be  found,  he 
promised  to  send  me  an  officer  with  the  order. 

The  order  never  came.  1 sent  my  adjutant  three 
times  to  request  permission  to  make  the  attack,  and 
another  officer  once.  General  Pillow  could  not  be 
found.  My  command  was  standing  in  full  view  and 
at  short  bearing  distance  from  these  batteries,  and 
kept  there  until  a private  came  to  me  with  instruc- 
tions from  Gen.  P.  to  withdraw  my  command.  1 
refused  to  move  unless  the  order  was  conveyed  by  ari 
officer,  and  remained  until  an  officer  carried  the  in- 
structions. 

I had  twelve  men  shot  down  in  attaining  the  posi 
tion,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  work  my  men  be- 
haved bravely  and  steadily.  They  have  since  that 
lime  given  me  ample  evidence  of  their  quality,  and  I 
have  never  doubted  them. 

1 have  merely  staled  simple  facts  relative  to  the 
conduct  and  control  of  my  own  command.  I do  not 
criticise  even  Gen.  Pillow’s  plans  or  arrangements, 
and  would  not  have  written  thus  far  bad  not  the  cor- 
respondence orcontroversy  involved,  in  some  degree, 
the  reputation  of  tny  command. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob’t.  serv’t., 

FRANCIS  M.  WYNKOOP, 

Col.  1st  regt.  Penn.  vol. 

To  Wm.  L.  Hodge,  Esq.,  editor  New  Orleans  Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 

From  a private  letter,  written  by  a gentleman  of  the 
army  alter  the  battleB  near  Mexico  of  the  1 9i h and  20th 
August,  the  Missouri  Republican  has  been  permitted  to 
make  the  following  interesting  extracts.  The  letter  is 
dated  at  San  Augustine  on  die  25tlt  ol  August: 

“Our  arms  are  again  victorious,  but  at  a fearful  cost 
of  life  and  blood.  We  have  lost  one  thousand  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  among  the  killed  are  the  best  officers 
of  tiie  army.  Copt.  Capron  and  Capt.  Burke  are  with  the 
buried,  having  been  killed  dead  at  the  storming  of  Chu- 
rubusco,  where  we  lost  in  three  hours  seven  hundred 
officers  and  men. 

“On  the  19th  our  division  advanced  upon  the  enemy 
in  position  at  Contreros,  their  first  work,  defended  by 
ten  thousand  men,  with  twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  admirably  entrenched. 

“The  advanced  guard  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Roberts  and  Copt.  Porter,  and  by  them  the  attack  was 
commenced.  Capt.  Roberts  deployed  in  front  of  their 
battery,  about  one  thou.-and  yards  form  their  lines,  and 
advanced  steadily  under  the  fire  of  shells,  round, grape, 
and  canister  shot,  driving  in  all  their  pickets  and  skirm- 
ishers, and  took  his  position  under  shelter  of  a cover  of 
rocks  and  a deep  ravine,  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  their  first  line  of  batteries  and  breastworks,  wnere 
he  remained  until  the  rest  of  the  division  and  General 
Quitman’s  supporting  command  had  come  up  to  join 
the  at  ack.  It  was  found  impossible,  in  consequence  ol 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  considered  impassable  by  the 
Mexicans,  to  form  the  order  of  battle  and  assault  the 
works  until  morning,  our  men  having  made  a long 
inarch,  and  having  labored  for  hours  in  making  roads 
and  hauling  artillery  and  ammunitions.  The  whole  ar- 
my took  cover  within  musket  range  of  the  enemy,  who 
poured  upon  us  all  the  time  their  fire  from  ten  thousand 
muskets,  and  slept  on  our  arms  during  the  night. 

“At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness and  rain,  our  positions  were  taken,  and  at  seven 
the  assault  was  made.  The  works  were  all  carried  by 
ihe  bayonet  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  the  ten  thousand 
Mexicans  put  to  perfect  rout.  Tne  scene  cannot  be  de- 
scribed; eignt  hundred  and  fifty  Mexicans  were  dead 
upon  ihe  held,  between  three  and  four  hundred  were 
wounded,  and  fifteen  hundred  taken  prisoners;  and 
their  twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  great  quantities 
ammunition  and  other  material  of  war,  captured.  Our 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  here  was  less  than  two  hun- 

*An  explanation  of  the  plan  of  Gen.  P.’s  route 
will  show  you  the  reason  of  this  movement. 


'bed.  Cap!.  Hanson  of  the  7th  infantry,  and  Lieut. 
Johnston,  of  thp  1st  artillery,  were  the  only  officers  kill- 
ed. YVe  pushed  forward  to  this  place  in  pursuit  of  die 
rctreaiirtg  enemy,  when  the  lancers  made  n stand,  and 
continued  to  fire  upon  us  through  the  roads  and  fields 
up  to  Churubusco,  where  the  most  terrible  battle  ever 
fought  on  this  continent  took  place.  This  assault  by  the 
bayonet  has  redeemed  the  impeached  valor  of  the  Mex- 
ican army  Gen.  Twiggs’,  Gen.  YVorth’s,  and  Gen. 
Pillow’s  divisions  were  all  concentrated  here,  and  for 
two  hours  and  a half  every  man  was  brought  tinder  the 
fire  of  the  works.  The  strength  of  this  position  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  YVe  had  but  one  approach,  water 
surrounding  it  on  all  sides  but  one.  This  approach  was 
defended  by  twenty  five  thousand  men,  behind  the 
most  approved  field  works,  of  great  strength,  arid  seem- 
ingly impregnable.  Of  course  they  were  carried  but 
the  fields  and  works,  covered  with  between  three  and 
four  thousand  killed  arid  wounded  rut  both  sides,  show- 
ed the  terrible  cost.  Fifty  of  our  officers  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

"Before  Gen.  YVorth  had  joined  our  division  in  this 
attack,  he  had  stormed  and  carried  tile  works  at  San 
Antonio,  with  no  little  tors.  Yen  any  well  imagine 
that  our  division  was  too  much  exhausted  and  cut  to 
pieces  to  push  on  further.  We  had  been  fighting  some 
eight  hours,  and  had  marched  nearly  eight  miles;  all 
were  worn  out  with  hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue.  As  for 
myself,  I had  eaten  nothing  but  the  hall  of  a hard  bis- 
cuit for  forty-eight  hours.  Gen.  YVortii’s  division,  more 
fresh,  pushed  on,  and  stormed  and  carried  another 
strong  fort  before  dark,  within  one  mile  of  the  city  gales. 
Capt.  Phil.  Kearny  lost  an  arnt  here,  but  he  is  doing 
well,  and  is  in  no  danger.  He  was  greatly  distinguish- 
ed, and  has  covered  himself  with  glory. 

“The  20. It  of  August,  1847,  will  be  a day  never  to  be 
forgotten  Its  history  is  written  in  blood,  and  the  halo 
of  glory  that  it  wreathes  upon  the  arms  of  our  country  is 
too  deeply  ensanguined  with  the  blood  of  Americans,  to 
rejoice  the  army  that  has  covered  itself  with  imperish- 
able renown.  Our  camp  is  filled  with  mourning,  and 
the  reflection  that  the  greater  grief  is  yet  to  be  carried 
to  the  hearths  and  homes  of  those  who  have  fallen  is  too 
said  for  utterance.  What  a carnage  for  a single  day! 
The  sun  that  rose  on  the  20th  shed  its  glad  light  upon 
seven  thousand  men,  full  of  life  and  hope,  who  strewed 
the  battle  field  with  their  scattered  limbs  and  corpses 
when  night  closed  in!  The  day  wa9  tumultuous,  re- 
vengeful, and  bloody:  the  night  gloomy,  fearful,  and 
dark — the  stillness  only  broken  by  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying. 

“Of  course,  all  the  ordnance  of  the  four  positions  that 
were  assaulted  were  captured,  and  with  them  ammuni- 
tion and  stores  ot  every  kind  We  have  three  thousand 
prisoners — among  them  ex-President  Annaya — the  com- 
manding general  of  the  army,  (Rincon.)  and  ten  other 
general  officers.  We  hardly  know  vvha;  to  do  with  our 
prisoners  and  stores.  Some  forty  deserters  from  our  ar- 
my are  among  the  prisoners,  who  will  be  hanged,  so 
soon  as  we  can  have  a military  commission  convened 
for  their  trial.  Several  Mexican  officers,  paroled  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  are  also  prisoners — they  will  swing  with 
the  deserters. 

"You  will  now  ask,  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  all  this? 
A question  I am  not  able  to  answer.  The  Mexicans 
agreed  to  a truce,  with  a view  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  negotiate  a peace.  An  armistice  was  yesterday  agreed 
upon  for  that  purpose,  and  I trust  in  God  that  peace  will 
follow  immediately.  Having  destroyed  the  main  ap- 
proaches to  and  defences  of  the  city,  it  will  be  an  easy 
tnattor  (o  march  into  it,  should  hostilities  he  renewed. 

“Major  Mills  was  killed,  his  hurse  having  run  off  with 
him  and  carried  him  into  the  enemy’s  works,  where  he 
was  lanced  after  he  had  surrendeted  his  sword.’’ 

Under  date  of  the  27 1 h,  it  is  said:  “The  prospect  of 
peace  brightens;  I shall  be  at  home  in  January,  I be- 
lieve.’’ 


THE  LATE  COL.  PIERCE  MOORE  BUTLER,  OF  S.  CAROLINA. 

The  citizens  of  South  Carolina  are  paying  every  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  Butler,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Churubusco.  The  very  interesting  official 
letters  ot  Geu.  Shields  and  Lieut.  Col.  Dickinson,  will 
show  with  what  chivalry  he  met  the  enemy,  and  how 
nobly  he  died  on  the  battle  field.  No  officer  in  this  he- 
roic war,  where  su  many  distinguished  men  have  ap- 
peared upon  the  field,  has  acted  more  gloriously  than  he 
has  done.  YVe  have  conversed  with  a gentleman  who 
was  a junior  schoolmate  with  Col.  Butler,  and  from  him 
we  are  able  focoriect  some  of  the  errors  which  have 
prevailed  in  regard  to  the  particular  family  of  his  name 
to  which  he  belongs.  Some  have  identified  him  with 
the  family  of  B.  F.  Butler,  late  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States;  others  with  that  ot  Gen.  YV.  O.  Butler, 
of  Kentucky;  and  others,  again,  with  that  of  E.  G.  YV. 
Butler,  of  the  3d  dragoons.  Co).  Butler,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  nowise  connected  - with  either  of  these  fami- 
lies. James  Butler,  the  grandfather  of  Col.  Butler,  re- 
moved trom  Virginia  (Fauquier  or  Culpeper)  to  Edgefield, 
South  Carolina,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  w.,r,  and 
settled  on  the  waters  of  the  Saluda  river.  YVt.en  the 
revolution  commenced,  he  became  an  active  partisan  on 
the  whig  6ide.  In  fact,  he  controlled  and  commanded 
all  the  whigs  in  his  region,  and  to  him  is  justly  and 
greatly  due  the  credit  of  keeping  alive  the  spirit  which 
finally  drove  Cornwallis,  Ravvdon,  and  others  front  mat 
part  of  the  state.  Capt.  James  Butler  (grandfather  of 
the  colonel)  and  his  son  James  (elder  brother  of  Wil- 
liam, the  father  of  the  colonel)  were,  with  a number  of 
others,  finally  caught  by  the  notorious  Bill  Cunningham, 
and  shot 
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Win  B'Mer,  llien  a'  stripplimr.  applied  lo  C>>l  Ham- 
mond fni-  a commission  to  raise  a troop  to  operate 
against  t e tori'- -s  with  which  his  neighborhood  was  pe- 
culiarly infested.  Pi  is  troop  was  raised;  ami  well  did  he 

serve  his  slate  and  country  Gen  Wm.  Butler  was  af 
terwards  repeatedly  elected  to  c tigress,  and,  if  we  mis 
take  not,  ret  red  in  1816.  ]n  1818,  Mr.  Calhoun,  then 
secretary  of  war,  appointed  P.  M.  Butler  a second  lieu 
tenant  in  the  army.  He  was  attached  to  the  7th  regiment 
under  Col.  Arbuckle,  and  for  many  years  was  station- 
ed at  Fort  Gibson,  where  he  form'd  that  acquaintance 
with  the  wes'ern  Indians  which,  in  later  years,  made 
him  useful  to  the  government  in  his  capacity  of  agent, 
commissioner,  &c.  In  1828  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  army,  and  entered  the  setvice  of  hia  native  state. 
In  a Tew  years  after,  he  was  elected  govern  r,  and 
aerved  out  his  turn  with  honor  to  his  state-  The  last 
acene  of  his  eventful  life  was  exhibited  on  the  battle 
field  of  Churubuscn,  where  he  sealed  his  devotion  to  the 
country  wi  h his  blond.  Twice  w-ounded  in  the  ac'ion, 
he  persevered,  until  the  last  fatal  ball  struck  him  down 
on  the  fic-ld  of  his  fame,  leaving  a proud  name  to  his 
family,  to  his  native  state,  and  to  his  country. 

[fVashington  Union. 

LIST  OF  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  IN  THE  PALMETTO 
REGIMENT. 

We  have  received  from  an  altogether  reliable 
source,  the  following  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
of  the  Palmetto  regiment  of  South  Carolina  volun- 
teers, in  the  recent  engagements  at  the  gates  of  the 
capital  of  Mexico 

Field  and  staff — Killed;  Col  P M Butler.  Wounded; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  J P Dickinson,  severely;  Capt 
J D Blanding,  ACS,  slightly;  Adjutant  J Cantev, 
severely. 

Company  A—  Killed;  Corporal  E Wilder.  Wound- 
ed; 2d  Lieut  S Sumter,  slightly;  Corporal  W T Nor- 
ton, severe!;;  privates  B Caughman  do;  J M Smith, 
do;  T Biack,  do,  since  dead;  C H Moody  slightly;  E 
Hunt,  do;  J Dunn,  do. 

Company  B—  Killed;  W R Davis.  Wounded;  T 
Charles,  dangerously,  (since  dead;)  D McHenry, 
dangerously,  (since  dead,)  J Younge,  dangerously, 
(since  dead;)  corporal  E C Pos'ell,  severely;  private 
J Faucette,  do;  sergeant  G W Curtis,  slightly;  corpo- 
ral A S Hood,  do;  privates  T Cahill,  do;  J Connor, 
do;  T E Dallas,  do;  T O Estes,  do;  ) M D Hood,  do; 
T Robbins,  do;  S Terrill,  do. 

Company  C — Killed;  Wm  R H-lton.  Wounded; 
Capt  K S Muffstt,  slightly;  2J  Lieut  R G Billings, 
severely ; sergeants  J M Gay  and  G Waters,  do;  cor- 
porals W G Caston,  do,  (since  dead;)  S Horton  slight- 
ly; privates  L Bradley,  severely;  W F Hunter,  do; 
J Villipigue,  do;  F Ballard,  slightly;  J G Wooten,  do; 
E Humphries,  slightly. 

Company  D — Killed;  2d  Lieut  Adams;  private  T 
F Tillman.  Wounded;  2d  Lieut  J Abney,  severely ; 
corporal  W B Brooks,  dangerously,  privates  J God', 
severely;  J Whitaker,  do;  J Addison,  do;  F Posey,  do; 
R S Key,  do;  W F Unibank,  do;  J Lark,  slightly;  E 
Simpkins,  do;  R Shaman,  slightly. 

Company  F— Killed;  none.  Wounded;  sergeants  J 
J D Walker  and  J N Hicks,  severely;  corporals 
J F Quinn,  slightly;  J McCollum,  severely;  pri- 
vates J Campsou,  do;  E M Gilbert,  do;  M Hartman, 
do;  1’.  J Mackey,  do;  A Murken,  do;  C H Pratt,  do; 
J Valentine,  do;  J Weatherby,  do;  J K M lolt,  slight- 
ly; J H V annoy,  do;  J D Wright,  do;  J C Wagner, 
slightly. 

Company  G — Killed;  noue.  Wounded;  1st  Lieut 
J R Clai  k,  dangerously;  2d  Lieut  J W Sleen,  slight- 
ly; 3d  Lieut  J R Davis,  do;  sergeant  S T Row  ; se- 
verely ; corporals  J A McCreighl,  do;  T J Myers,  do; 
J McNeil  do;  J Cain,  do,  (since  dead;)  W Nelson, 
severely;  W B McCreighl,  do;  H Bone,  slightly;  M 
B 'Travis,  do;  S Camak,  do;  M B Stanley,  do;  S 
Newman,  do;  R J Barber,  do;  G W Sanders,  do;  R 
J Gladney,  do;  W tVl  Goodlel,  do;  S Alexander,  do; 

J Romedy,  do — 23- 

Company  H — Killed;  privates  Timothy  Kelley, 
Shedntk  Wiggins.  Wounded;  Captain  W D De 
Saussure,  siighiy;  sergeant  H Beard,  do;  T Beggs, 
severely;  S L Percivai,  slightly ; J M Niller,  do,  pri- 
vates J B Kennerly,  severely ; Wm  Mooney,  do;  K H 
Corley,  do;  W S Johnson,  d ; W F Purse,  do;  Wm 
Devlin,  do,  (since  d- ad;)  T Price,  do;  E Price,  do;  J 
T Cant  - ell,  do;  R Waudell,  do;  J Y Walls,  do;  W 
Barkelow,do;  1V1  Biown,  slightly;  H J Caughman, 
do;  J Campbell,  do;  J T Lupo,  do;  E G Kandolph, 
do;  J D Stanlord,  do;  D Poiock,  do — 24. 

Company  K — Killed;  2u  Lieut  W R Williams;  pri- 
vate J aiuuery.  Wounded;  corporal  W B Eaves, 
slightly;  piivale  B Creegtian,  mortally,  (since  dead;) 
private  J Braugukam,  dangerously. 

Company  L — Killed;  sergeant  J Denson.  Wounded; 
corporal  J Spears,  severely;  privates  M B O’Neale, 
do;  G H Auney,  do;  Wm  S.iepperd,  do;  C.  Wood, 
do;  M Clopton,  do;  privates  V R Gary,  slightly;  J 
Warner,  do;  W R Waldrop,  do. 

Aggregate  in  killed  and  wounded,  137. 


| The  field  strength  of  the  regiment  in  the  first  en- 
j gagernent:  1 corporal,  1 lieutenant  colonel,  1 major, 
| 1 c<  mmissary,  1 quarter  ma-ter.  I adjutant,  2 assist- 
ant surgeons,  I sergeant  major,  1 quarter  master  sur- 
geant,  8 captains,  26  subalterns,  24  sergeants,  23  cor- 
porals, 279  privates — 370  aggregate. 

Deduct  35.  Captain  Marshall’s  company  (E) 
numbering  4 commissioned  officers,  and  31  rank 
and  file,  who  were  left  on  the  first  battle  ground  in 
charge  of  the  prisoners  and  to  bury  the  dead,  and 
you  w ill  have  the  strength  of  the  regiment  in  the 
second  engagement  (335.) 

[Palmetto  State  Banner. 

Private  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Palmetto  re- 
giment to  his  relatives. 

San  Augustin,  Mexico,  Aug.  28,  1847. 

It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  I have 
just  learned  that  a bearer  of  despatcnes  is  to  leave 
to  night  at  10  o’clock,  for  the  slate*,  and  write  in 
haste  merely  to  say  that  I am  alive  and  well.  We 
arrived  here  on  the  19th,  (10  miles  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,)  and  our  regiment,  with  the  New  York  vo- 
lunteers engaged  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the 
20lh,  some  three  miles  from  this  place,  killing  about 
150  and  taking  217  prisoners.  We  had  only  one 
man  wounded.  We  again  engaged  the  enemy  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  would  to  God  I 
coufl  say  that  we  had  been  as  fortunate  as  in  the 
morning.  In  this  last  engagement  we  lost  our  no- 
ble, gallant,  and  much  beloved  colonel;  he  was  shot 
through  the  heatl,  and  never  breathed  after  he  fell. 
He  was  in  conversation  with  me  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving his  death  wound.  A braver  man  never 
lived;  and  in  his  death  the  regiment  has  lost  a fa- 
ther, and  1 my  best  friend.  There  was  hardly  an 
officer  or  man  who  was  not  hit  in  some  way  or  other. 

1 was  struck  twice  without  receiving  any  injury, 
once  on  my  cap  and  once  on  my  thigh,  cutting  a 
hole  in  my  pants,  and  leaving  the  mark  of  the  ball 
on  my  thigh.  Lt.  Col.  Dickinson  received  a severe 
wound  through  the  ancle-joint,  just  after  the  death 
of  Col.  Butler.  (The  command  of  the  regiment,  of 
course,  then  devolved  on  Major  A.  H.  Gladden,  for 
the  balance  of  the  engagement.)  In  company  H, 
Captain  De  Saussure  was  slightly  wounded  in  two 
places,  his  coat  receiving  several  holes  through  it-- 
all  of  his  officers  received  evidence  of  having  been 
in  battle  without  being  hurt,  all  being  struck  by  spent 
balls.  Sergeant  Beggs  was  severely  wounded  while 
bearing  the  regimental  colors.  James  B.  Kennerly, 
Mooney,  Corley,  Purse,  W.  S.  Johnson,  and  E.  Price, 
were  severely  wounded — all  doing  well.  Killed; 
Tim.  Kelley  and  S.  Wiggins,  on  the  field.  Win. 
Devlin  since  died  of  his  wounds.  Of  this  compa- 
ny 26  were  killed  and  wounded — all  but  those  men- 
tioned were  slightly.  T.  Price,  J P.  Cantwell,  11. 
Waddell,  J.  T.  Watts  and  W.  Barkelow  have  all  re- 
ceived flesh  wounds,  but  are  doing  well.  This  com- 
pany went  into  action  with  forly-riine,  all  told.  I 
am  proud  to  say,  that  the  Palmetto  regiment  behav 
ed  nobly  and  gallantly;  they  stood  for  one  hour  and 
a half,  the  most  galling  fire  that  was  ever  poured  on 
troops,  and  that  they  never  once  faltered.  Our  bri- 
gade vi as  engaged  with  at  least  nine  thousand  men. 
At  one  time  we  were  nearly  surrounded,  the  enemy 
firing  from  the  front,  right,  left,  and  in  the  rear,  and 
we  had  at  last  to  charge,  when  the  Mexicans  were 
made  to  flee  belore  our  bayonets.  We  went  into  the 
tight  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  privates,  and 
had  killed  and  wounded,  officers  and  men,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  seven.  Carolina  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  Palmetto  boys.  Well  did  they  sustain  the 
honor  and  chivalry  of  the  state.  We  would  have 
been  in  the  city  had  it  not  beer*  that  propositions  ol 
peace  have  been  made  by  the  Mexicans.  The  com- 
missioners are  now  sitting.  It  is  thought  that  peace 
will  be  made.” 

By  way  of  Havana — The  N.  Orleans  Picayune 
of  the  18th  says: 

The  brig  P.  Soule,  Capt.  Smith  arrived  yesterday, 
from  Havana,  whence  she  sailed  on  the  10th. 

The  royal  mail  steamer  i'eviol  arrived  at  Havana 
on  the  5th  instant  from  Vera  Cruz  with  $115,500  in 
specie,  with  about  twenty  passengers.  Her  accounts 
Irom  the  city  of  Mexico  are  lo  the  same  date  which 
we  have  given  from  that  city — the  29ta  of  August. 
We  have  looked  through  the  accounts  published  in 
the  Havana  papers  of  the  actions  of  Contreras,  &c., 
bui  we  hud  therein  but  little,  or  rather  nothing,  which 
is  new  to  us. 

The  private  correspondence  of  the  Diario  de  la 
Manna  represents  that  the  Mexican  government  had 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  any  one  lo  accept  the 
office  ol  commissioners  but  the  commissioners  we 
have  belore  named.  Gen.  Herrera,  Gen.  Mora  y 
Villamil  and  Senores  Couto,  and  Atristam  were  en- 
gaged on  the  28th  of  August  in  negotiating.  Accord- 
ing lo  some  accounts,  if  Gen*  Santa  Anna  did  not 


obtain  fair  terms,  and  su'h  as  would  save  the  nation- 
al honor,  the  war  would  be  continued. 

Others  said  that  peace  would  be  made  at  all  haz- 
ards. In  reeard  to  this,  however,  the  editor  of  the 
Diario  says  that  there  are  two  notable  letters  from 
Mexico  touching  on  the  matter.  One  of  them  de- 
clared that  congress  would  not  consent  to  convene 
in  the  capital,  but  offered  to  meet  in  Queretaro, 
from  which  fears  were  entertained  that  it  was  their 
design  to  disapprove  of  any  treaty  which  might  be 
made. 

This  view  of  their  probable  action  was  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  executive  by  his  own  confession, 
did  not  possess  the  power  to  make  a peace  And  fur- 
thermore, says  the  Diario,  there  were  many  general 
officers  in  Mexico  at  the  last  dates  who  declared  that 
they  would  resign,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  aban- 
don Santa  Anna  if  a treaty  should  be  concluded.— 
From  all  which  it  would  follow  that  the  position  of 
the  president  was  extremely  critical. 

On  the  other  hand,  accounts  fro  n Queretaro  and 
other  states  agree  that  there  is  a league  among  eight 
of  the  states  to  resist  to  the  last  extremity;  that  even 
should  the  city  of  Mexico  succumb,  not  an  inch  of 
the  territory  sought  by  the  United  States  should  be 
conceded.  The  editor  of  the  Diario  then  draws  the 
conclusion  from  all  he  can  iearn  that  it  was  altoge- 
ther probable  that  even  should  a peace  be  concluded 
it  would  not  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  and  that  Pare- 
des would  not  fail  to  sustain  hostilities. 

However  this  may  be,  we  are  not  the  less  solici- 
tous that  Gen.  Scott  should  succeed  in  forming  some 
kind  if  treaty  with  Santa  Anna’s  government,  which 
treaty  will  be  the  more  valuable  should  it  receive 
the  sanction  of  congress.  Give  us  hut  this  treaty, 
and  the  Mexicans  may  well  be  allowed  lo  wrangle 
among  themselves  as  to  the  propriety  of  it.  It  will 
be  quite  an  easy  matter  for  the  United  Slates  lo  hold 
their  own  under  it. 

The  Diario  remarks: — Notwithstanding,  we  do  net 
think  it  improbable  that  the  commissioners  will  bring  their 
labors  to  u successful  conclusion,  and  that  for  the  rati- 
fication of  their  work,  and  to  supply  in  a measure 
the  absence  of  congress,  that  an  assembly  of  notables 
will  be  formed  in  Mexico.  At  the  same  time  we 
foresee,  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  correspondence 
from  Mexico,  that  tke  end  of  hostilities  has  not  yet 
arrived,  and  that  assuredly  the  treaty  which  may  be 
concluded  will  not  terminate  theta.  __ 

The  amount  of  effective  force  under  Gen. 
Scott,  before  Mexico,  is  variously  stated.  Ac- 
counts from  our  officers  of  the  numbers  engaged  iu 
the  late  battles  estimate  them  at  hut  little  over  7,000 
men.  Our  own  calculation  was,  that  he  left  Puebla 
with  about  10,1)00  men.  Tne  Mexican  paper  now 
published  in  the  city  of  Puebla  makes  the  following 
statement  of  Gen.  Scott’s  force. 


Brought  by  Scott  to  Puebla 

7,500 

Volunteers  arrived  with  Pillow 

2,000 

Do  do  Cadwallader 

2,500 

Do  do  Pierce 

2,000 

Total  number  arrived 

14.000 

Sick,  deserters,  &c. 

1,000 

Garrison  left  in  Puebla 

1,000 

2,000 

Force  which  marched  upon  Mexico 

11,200 

Santa  Fs.-We  learn  from  a letter  from  a vo- 
lunteer, that  Major  Edmonson,  with  the  companies 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Horine,  Holloway, 
McMiian  and  McKinriy,  and  three  companies  of  the 
battalion  under  command  of  Major  Will  *ck,  arrived 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  11th  inst.  All  the  troops 
destined  for  New  Mexico  were  met  between  Santa 
Fe  and  the  Arkansas  Bend.  Matters  appeared  to  be 
in  a peaceable  and  settled  condition  in  New  Mexico, 
at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  volunteers  from 
Santa  Fe. 

Six  of  the  prisoners  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Lieut.  Brown,  Jas.  McClerialiari,  and  Ctias.  Quisen- 
berry,  were  hung  on  the  3d  of  Aug.,  under  Ihs  sen- 
tence of  drum  head  court  martial. 

Major  Edmonson  is  bringing  home  with  him  the 
remains  of  the  late  Lieuls.  B.  F-  and  Q<  E-  Lack- 
land, for  interment  in  St.  Louis  county.  Capt.  Horina 
has  likewise  with  him  the  ashes  of  Charles  Quisen 
berry  and  James  McClenahan. 

Captain  Smithson,  of  the  third  regiment  of  Mis- 
souri volunteers,  was  attacked  on  the  1st  of  August, 
near  Pawnee  Fort,  by  about  four  hundred  Indians,  in 
which  the  latter  lost  some  six  or  eight  killed,  and  as 
many  wounded.  The  Indians  succeeded  in  running 
oil'  twenty-four  horses  which  broke  loose  at  the  time 
of  the  attack,  Two  of  the  volunteers  bad  died  of 
the  mease  Is,  which  were  very  prevalent;  their  names 
,^re  Paul  Haney  and  George  Nowland. 

[Si.  Louis  Btp. 
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Prom  the  SI.  Louis  Republican.  Sept.  22. 
Arrival  of  the  Gen.  Price.  Dr  De  Camp,  U.  S. 

A.,  AND  OTHERS.  AT  Fort  LEAVENWORTH  — PRO- 
GRESS OF  THE  TROOPS  MARCHING  TO  SANTA  Fe. 

We  learn  from  Fort  Leaven  worth,  thal  General 
Price,  Dr.  De  Camp,  U.  Stales  army,  and  others, 
in  advance  of  the  volunteers  whose  term  of  service 
in  New  Mexico  had  expired,  arrived  at  that  post  on 
the  17th  from  Santa  Fe.  They  left  Santa  Fe  on 
the  lllh  of  August,  pro  eeding  by  easy  marches  to 
Moro.  When  they  took  their  departure,  all  was 
quiet  in  New  Mexico,  which  was  then  held  by  three 
companies  of  U.  Slates  dragoons  and  three  compa- 
nies of  volunteers  who  had  re-enlisied  under  Major 
Walker. 

On  the  15th  of  August  they  met  Lieut.  Allen,  with 
Captain  M’Nair’s  company  of  mounted  men,  and 
they  encamped  together  on  the  Moro.  Next  day, 
Colonel  Easton,  with  hi9  battalion  of  infantry,  reach- 
ed the  same  point;  he  had  with  him  a large  train  of 
government  wagons,  and  a large  drove  of  beef  cat- 
tle. On  the  17th  two  companies,  commanded  by 
Captains  Shepard  and  Jones,  passed  the  camp  at  the 
Moro,  where  Dr.  De  Camp  and  others  were  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  Col.  Price  and  Mr.  Rich,  sutler  to 
Price’s  regiment.  They  did  not  come  up  on  this  day. 
Mr.  Rich  had  hi9team,  wagon,  and  contents  swept 
away  and  everything  destroyed,  by  a sudden  and  ter- 
rible mountain  storm,  while  on  his  way  from  Santa 
Fe.  He  was  so  fortunate,  however,  as  to  recover 
his  trunk,  which  contained  a large  amount  of  gold 
dust,  four  miles  down  the  mountain  canon.  On  the 
18th,  the  company  moved  the  camp  three  miles,  still 
waiting  for  the  volunteers  to  arrive,  and  at  night  they 
were  robbed  of  three  animals.  Next  day  the  volun- 
teers having  arrived,  they  all  took  up  their  march 
for  the  United  Stales. 

On  the  20th — we  copy  from  memoranda  kept  by 
one  of  the  company — we  encountered  one  of  those 
terrible  storms  which  occasionally  visit  the  plains, 
and  bad  to  hall  and  hold  our  teams,  to  keep  them 
from  running  away.  Aug.  21 — It  rained  all  night,  and 
we  awoke  wet  and  comfortless,  with  such  bleating, 
braying,  and  swearing  around  us,  as  is  seldom  heard 
here,  or  any  where  else.  Aug.  22 — Met  Capt.  Mur 
phy  and  Wm.  McKnight,  traders,  with  a train  of 
thirty  wagons.  Aug.  23 — Met  Capt.  Korponay,  with 
his  company  of  mounted  men,  and  forty  government 
wagons. 

Aug.  24 — Met  this  morning,  two  companies  Mis- 
souri mounted  men,  and  at  1 P M.,  encamped  with 
another,  on  Rabbit-ear  creek.  August  26 — it  rained 
hard  all  night:  the  morning  is  cold  and  rainy,  and 
duplicate  overcoats  are  absolutely  necessary— met 
one  company  of  mounted  men,  with  60  government 
wagons.  August  26 — Mel  Capt.  Hook’s  company  of 
Illinois  volunteer  infantry,  with  a large  wagon  train. 
We  also  met  Colonel  Newby  and  Lieutenant  Col. 
Boyakin. 

August  28 — Met  Capt.  Kinney’s  company  of  Illi- 
nois volunteers,  at  the  upper  crossing  of  the  Cun  a 
rone — a large  government  train  with  them.  August 
29 — Mel  four  companies  of  Illinois  volunteers,  un- 
der command  of  Major  Donaldson,  with  a govern 
merit  tiain  of  wagons,  and  four  hundred  government 
cattle.  September  3 — Reached  the  crossing  of  the 
Arkansas,  alter  spending  a comfortless  night  in  the 
rain. 

Sept.  6 — Met  Mr.  Moldstein,  a trader,  with  his 
wag-rns.  He  informed  us,  that  Col.  Ralls,  with  two 
companies  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  a large  go- 
vernment train  was  on  the  lower  Coon  Creek  road,  a 
few  miles  distant.  Sept.  7 — Col.  Pi  ice,  .Vlaj.  Walker 
and  Mr.  Rich,  with  a small  escort,  turned  to  the 
right,  to  intercept  Col.  Ralls,  for  the  purpose  ol  get- 
ting the  mail.  The  day  proved  rainy , and  they  reach- 
ed our  camp  late  muen  fatigued. 

General  Price,  Mr.  Rich,  and  Dr.  De  Camp,  and 
a small  escort,  lell  this  day,  with  provisions  and 
blankets  only,  lor  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  17 th,  having  marched  more  than  forty 
miles  a day  for  more  than  seven  days,  and  that  with 
tired  annioials,  and  at  the  end  of  an  eight  hundred 
miles  journey. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  PTRAMID  OF  CHOLULA. 

Puebla,  Mexico,  August  4,  1847. 

Eds.  Delta:  The  city  of  Puebla,  the  second  in  im- 
portance in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  in  point  of 
wealth  and  population,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  ol  this  truly  interesting  country.  It 
it  within  a few  hours’  ride  of  the  Malinche,  the 
Popocatepetl,  the  Jztaccihuatl,  Tlascala,  all  of  whieh 
objects  teem  with  the  romantic  and  classical  recollec- 
tions ol  Hernando  Cortes  and  the  Conquest.  Cho- 
Jula,  the  most  interestio?  ol  all  these  places,  is  with- 
in the  short  distance  of  six  a ilea  of  the  city,  and  is 


r sort  of  «hrine,  to  which  our  offi-ers  and  soldiers 
make  frequent  visits.  I was  one  of  a numerous  party 
who  Visited  it  the  other  day,  and  I propose  to  make 
you  a participant  in  the  pleasures  I enjoyed  on  that 
occasion,  by  giving  you  a short  description  of  our 
picnic.  All  the  mornings  of  this  elevated  region, 
even  in  the  rainy  season,  are  bright  and  charming; 
the  sun  rises  in  unclouded  splendor,  giliding  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  landscapes  the  imaginat'on  can 
conceive,  whilst  the  atmosphere  is  so  pure  and  elas- 
tic that  it  is  a positive  pleasure  to  breathe  it.  On 
such  a morning,  in  company  with  the  4th  regiment 
of  artillery,  acting  as  infantry,  and  a squadron  of 
horse,  we  sallied  from  the  city  through  the  garita 
(city  gate)  of  Cholula,  and  soon  found  oirselvesin 
the  extensive  plain  skirling  the  base  of  the  volcanoes 
of  Puebla;  (Popocatepetl  and  Iztaccihuatl  ) Before 
us  glittered  in  the  morning’s  sun  their  snow  capped 
summits;  on  our  right  rose  the  Malinche — the  Storm 
Mountain — wilh  its  craggy  crest  pariially  enveloped 
in  a wreath  of  misi;  whilst  behind  us,  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, rose  the  indistinct  form  of  the  Orizaba — that 
well  known  landmark  of  the  seaman,  that  serves  to 
guide  him  in  calm  and  in  storm,  hundreds  of  miles 
along  the  Mexican  coast.  The  nearer  landscape 
was  as  soft  and  picturesque  as  its  most  distant  fea- 
tures were  grand  and  sublime.  A green  meadow  or 
prairie  extended  around  us  for  some  miles  in  every 
direction,  dotted  with  villas  and  haciendas,  and  re- 
lieved by  occasional  patches  of  cultivation,  and  ave 
nuesand  clusters  of  the  beauli.ul  shade  willow. — 
Herds  of  cattle  and  horses  grazed  as  quietly  on  the 
9urrounoing  estates  as  though  “grim  visaged  war,” 
had  long  since  “smoothed  his  wrinkled  front,”  and 
our  military  escort,  as  it  wound  its  way  over  the  fair 
landscape,  with  glittering  arm3  and  glancing  banners, 
seemed  more  like  a holiday  procession  than  a band 
of  stern  veterans  so  recently  from  the  conflict,  and 
so  soon  to  enter  it  again.  A ride  of  an  h«ur  and  a 
quarter,  which  our  horses,  as  they  snuffed  the  mo-n- 
ing  breeze  and  scented  the  fresh  grass  of  the  mead- 
ows, seemed  to  enjoy  as  much  as  their  riders,  brought 
U9  to  the  base  of  the  far  famed  pyramid,  which,  in- 
dependently of  its  historical  recollection,  and  the 
great  interest  attached  to  it  as  a work  of  art,  forms 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of  the  landscape. 
At  a short  distance,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
natural  mound,  covered  with  a luxuriant  growth  of 
trees  and  shrubbery,  and  is  surmounted  by  a Gothic 
chapel,  whose  belfry  towers  some  eighty  feet  above 
the  pyramid.  A road  winds  round  the  pyramid  from 
base  to  summit,  up  which  we  passed  on  horseback. 
This  road  is  cut  into  the  pyramid,  in  some  places, 
six  or  eight  feet,  and  here  one  sees  the  first  evidence 
of  (he  artificial  construction  of  the  latter,  it  is  built 
of  adtbes,  or  sun  dried  brick,  interspersed  with  small 
fragments  of  stone— porphyry  and  limestone.  Its 
dimensions,  as  staled  by  Humboldt,  are:  base,  1,060, 
elevation  162  feet;  but  its  altitude  is  much  greater. 
On  ihe  day  of  our  visit,  Lieutenant  Semmes,  of  the 
navy,  who  bad  provided  himself  with  a pocket  sex 
taut  and  tape  line  lor  the  purpose,  determined  its 
altitude  to  tie  205  feet.  As  this  measurment  differed 
so  widely  from  that  of  Humboldt,  Lieut.  S.  request- 
Lieut.  Beauregard,  of  the  engineers,  who  visiled  the 
pyramid  a 'ew  days  afterwards,  to  test  his  observa- 
tions; which  Lieut.  B.,  using  a longer  base,  did, 
making  the  altitude  203  feet. 

These  two  observations  from  different  poinls,  with 
different  bases,  and  both  with  the  sextant,  show 
conclusively  that  Humboldt,  who  most  likely  used  a 
barometer,  is  in  error.  The  mean  of  the  two  is  204 
feet,  which  we  may  henceforth  regard  as  the  true 
height  of  this  extraordinary  monument — being  nearly 
halt  as  greatas  thal  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  in 
Egypt!  The  pyramid  of  Ch  -lula  is  quadrangular  in 
form,  and  truncated— the  area  of  the  apex  oeing  105 
feet  square.  On  this  arera  formerly  stood  a hea- 
then temple,  now  supplanted  by  the  Gothic  church 
ol  our  Lady  of  Loretto.  The  temple  on  tins  pyra 
mid  was,  in  the  days  of  Cortes,  a sort  ot  Mecca,  to 
which  all  ihe  surrounding  tribes,  far  and  near,  made 
an  annual  pilgrimage,  held  a lair,  and  attended  the 
horrible  human  sacrifices  peculiar  to  their  supersti- 
tion. Besides  this  great  temple,  there  were,  as  we 
learn  from  the  letters  ol  Cories  to  Charles  V.  anil 
also  from  the  simple  diary  of  his  doughty  old  Capt. 
Bernal  Dias,  some  four  thousand  others  in  the  city, 
built  around  the  base  of  the  larger.  The  city  iiseii 
contained  40,000  householders,  and  the  whole  plain 
was  studded  with  populous  villages.  The  plain  is 
now  comparitively  a deserl,  and  two  or  three  thou- 
sand miserable  leperos  build  tbeir  mud  huls  and 
practice  their  thievish  propensities  upon  the  site  ol 
the  Holy  City.  It  was  here  the  famous  massacre  of 
6,000  ol  Ihe  natives  was  perpetrated  by  Cories,  on 
ins  way  lo  the  city  of  Mexico— an  undoubted  slain 
upon  Ins  character,  allhough  Ins  apologists  make  a 
plausible  story  in  his  defence,  of  a contemplated  ri- 
sing and  massacre  of  Ins  forces  on  the  part  of  the 


natives.  Las  Casas,  who  visited  the  country  soon 
after  the  conquest,  and  who  had  ample  means  of 
information,  condemns  C arles  in  the  most  ur.qoalihed 
manner  Whilst  on  the  summit  of  Ihis  vestige,  at  the 
same  time  of  the  semi  civilization  and  baroari-m  of 
by  gone  generations,  it  was  a curious  and  startling 
picture  to  trace,  in  the  imagination,  the  shifting 
scenes  of  its  history.  Three  hundred  and  twenty 
eight  years  before,  Cortes  and  his  five  hundred  armed 
5p  miards  looked  forth  upon  this  plain,  then  a much 
more  glorious  pro-pect  than  now.  Three  centime* 
of  Spanish  despotism  followed.  Then  came  ihe 

bloody  a-d  turbulent  scene*  of  the  revolution scenes 

stained  wilh  treachery,  murder,  arid  rapine  — follow, 
ed  hy  the  short  lived  despotism  of  Iturbide,  whieh 
was  succeeded,  in  turn,  by  a series  of  years  of  inter- 
nal faction  and  discord.  And  now  the  Anglo  Saxon 
race  looked  forth/rom  the  same  spot,  upon  nearly  the 
same  everlasting  features  af  nature  — hut  how  great  the 
moral  change!  Spain  fallen  from  her  high  estate; 
her  once  rich  colonies  forever  lost,  and  a nation  not 
dreamed  of  in  the  time  of  tier  glory,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Cortes  to  Ihe  Imperial  City  of  the  Aztecs! 

[JV’.  O.  Delta. 


Vera  Cruz  in  its  palmt  dati — In  these  days  of 
capture  by  another  nation  of  the  great  commercial 
port  of  the  enemy,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  go 
back  upon  it3  history  arid  note  what  by  general  con- 
sent has  been  considered  its  palmy  days."  Much  of 
this  information  was  obtained  directly  from  Ihe  of- 
ficial records  at  Havana,  which  contain  a full  detail 
of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  different  de- 
pendencies of  old  Spain.  The  subjoined  sketch  of 
the  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz,  may  be  depended  up  in 
as  authentic,  up  to  the  date  given  — viz  the  vear 
ism  1 


amounted  to  a total  of  $46,775  240!  of  which  $21  - 
774.240  was  by  individuals  am!  25  000,000  by  the  gov- 
ernment authorities;  and  the  coinage  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $26  000,000. 

That  same  year  there  were  on  the  road  between 
Mexico  and  Vera  Crnz  the  vast  number  of  over  54  - 
000  mules  engaged  in  the  transport  of  the  different 
products  of  the  country,  of  which  specie  forme  l the 
principal  item.  There  is  one  article  of  export,  h >w- 
ever,  particularly  worthy  of  note,  viz;  that  to  Ha- 
vana alone  27,000  barrels  of  Mexican  ground  floor 
found  its  way,  and  was  there  used  in  preference  to 
that  received  from  the  mother  country,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  had  not  the  course  of  trade  been  clunked" 
uy  the  troubles  of  the  two  nations,  that  Cuba  to  within 
ihe  last  two  years  would  have  drawn  her  main  supply 
of  breadstufls  from  Vera  Crus.  1 

The  imports  for  1310  amounted  to  the  value  of 
$20,430,406,  and  the  exports  to  $28,277,533  Tnis 
trade,  exclusive  of  government  vessels  was  carried 
on  in  the  arrivals  of  291  square  rigged  craft  and  in 
tile  clearances  ot  239  ol  the  same  kind.  The  amount 
and  value  of  goods  entered  and  cleared  on  govern- 
ment  arrivals  are  not  included  in  this  statement  but 
they  ol  course  would  swell  this  aggregate  to  a verv 
considerable  degree.  3 


The  Obsequies  ok  Daniel  O’Connell  in  N Y — 
Thts  very  imposing  pageant  was  attended  by  an  im 
of  estimated  at  from  2C 

to  30,000.  We  have  not  room  for  the  p irticul  .rs— 
The  address  on  the  occasion  Was  delivered  by  Ex- 
Governor  Seward,  and  occupies  nearly  ten  columns 
of  the  Tribune.  I he  following  is  the  exordium 
There  is  sail  news  from  Genoa.  An  a^ed  and 
weary  pilgrim,  who  can  travel  no  further1!  pass.t 
beneath  the  gale  ot  one  of  her  ancient  palaces  sav- 
mg  with  pious  resignation,  as  he  enters  its  silent 
chambers,  “well,  it  is  God’s  will  that  1 never  shall 
see  Rome.  1 am  disappointed.  But  1 am  ready  to 
die.  It  is  all  right.”  J 


“The  superb,”  though  fading,  Queen  of  the  Medi- 
terranean holds  anxious  watch,  through  ten  lone 
days,  over  that  majestic  stranger's  wasting  frame  — 
And  now  death  is  there— the  Liberator  of  Ireland 
lias  sunk  to  rest  in  the  Cradle  of  Columbus. 

Coincidence  beautiful  and  most  sublime'  It  was 
the  very  day  set  apart  by  the  elder  daughter  of  u,e 
Church  lor  prayer  and  sacrifice  throughout  the  world 
lor  the  children  ol  the  sacred  island,  perishing  bv 
lamine  and  pestilence  in  their  homes  and  in  their 
native  fields,  and  on  their  crowded  paths  of  exile 
on  the  sea  and  m the  havens,  and  on  the  lakes,  and 
along  the  rivers  of  this  far  distant  land.  The  ch.mes 
rung  out  by  pity  lor  his  countrymen  were  O'Con- 
nell s fitting  knell;  his  soul  went  forth  on  clouds  of 
incense  that  rose  irom  altars  of  Christian  chanty  — 
and  the  mournful  anthems  which  recited  ibe  laiih 
and  the  virtue,  and  the  endurance  ol  Ireland,  were' 
His  becoming  requiem. 

it  ts  a holy  sight  to  see  the  obsequies  of  a soldier 
Dot  only  of  ciri!  liberty,  but  *f  the  liberty  of  coiA 
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science — of  a soldier,  not  only  of  freedom,  hot  of  the 
cross  of  Christ— of  a benefactor,  not  merely  of  a 
race  or  people,  but  of  mankind.  The  vaub  lighted 
by  suspended  worlds  is  Ihe  temple  within  which  the 
great  solemnities  are  celebrated  The  naiions  of  the 
earth  are  mourners,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect,  desoening  from  their  golden  thrones  on  high, 
break  forth  into  songs  like  this: 

“Tears  are  not  now  thy  due.  From  the  word’s  toil, 
Come  to  assume  in  Heaven  the  brighter  birth: 

A winged  angel,  from  thy  mortal  coil 

Escaped!  Thy  glory  lingers  yet  round  earth. 

Christ’s  hallowed  warrior,  living,  thou  wen’st  forth; 
Christ’s  champion  did’st  thou  die.  And  now  blest 
shade! 

The  crown  and  palm  of  righteousness  and  worth 
Thou  wear’s!,  with  joys  unspeakable  repaid.’’ 

The  Priesthood  of  Genoa,  grateful  for  the  honor 
of  dismissing  the  lofty  spirit  from  its  mortal  conflict, 
cover  the  departing  bier  with  sad  funeral  weeds. 

Rome,  ever  avaricious  of  relics,  though  she  has 
gathered  into  her  urn  the  ashes  of  the  great  and  good 
of  near  thirty  centuries,  reverentially  claims  and  em- 
balms and  shrines  with  her  soul  subduing  litanies, 
the  heart  of  yet  another — 

“Who  through  the  ioes  has  borne  her  banished  gods.” 
Behold  now  a nation  which  needeth  not  to  speak 
its  melancholy  precedence.  The  lament  of  Ireland 
comes  forth  from  palaces  deserted,  and  from  shrines 
restored;  from  Boyne’s  dark  water,  witness  of  her 
desolation.  But  louder  and  deeper  yet  lhat  wailing 
co  i es  from  the  lonely  huts  on  the  mountain  and 
moor  where  the  people  of  the  greenest  islands  of  all 
the  seas  are  expiring  in  the  midst  of  insufficient 
though  worldwide  charities.  Well  indeed  may  they 
oeplore  O’Connell,  f r they  were  his  children; 

And  he  bore  them 

“A  love  so  vehement,  so  strong,  so  pure, 

That  neither  age  could  change  nor  art  could  cure.’’ 

Again  and  again,  as  il'they  reared  to  disturb  him 
with  excess  of  sorrow,  they  plead: 

“1/  yet  we  keep 

Vigils  of  grief,  and  echo  groan  for  groan, 

’Tis  not  for  thee;  but  for  ourselves  we  weep, 

Whose  noblest  pillar  lies  in  thee  o’erthrown.” 

The  pageant  pauses.  Next  to  the  Chief  Mourner, 
space  is  opened  for  America,  eldest  of  the  new  born 
Nations.  Why  shall  not  America  accept  that  dis- 
tinguished privilege?  O’Connell  was  a champion  of 
universal  constitutional  freedom.  That  is  her  own 
cause — all  her  own.  She  arms  and  instructs  and 
sends  forth  all  its  chieftains;  and  when  one  of  them 
falls  in  the  ever  continuing  conflict,  be  is  faith,  his 
longue  or  his  lineage  w hat  it  may;  whether  he  die 
on  the  snowy  plains  of  Poland,  among  the  classic 
islands  of  Greece,  under  the  bright  skies  of  Italy, 
among  '.he  vine  clad  hills  of  France,  or  in  the  green 
valleys  of  Ireland,  be  he  Kosciusko,  or  Bozzaris,  or 
Lafayette,  or  O’Connell,  America  hastens  to  bear 
witness  that  he  wa,  her  soldier,  citizen,  and  repre- 
sen'ative. 

The  procession  numbered  several  thousand  persons 
and  is  said  to  have  been  very  solemn  and  imposing. 
The  funeral  car  is  thus  described  in  the  New  York 
Globr: 

The  funeral  car  was  16  feet  long  by  8 wide;  the 
height,  from  the  lower  drapery  covering  the  wheels 
to  the  platform  holding  the  sarcophagus,  was  6 feet; 
from  the  platform  to  the  the  square  drapery  is  8 feet, 
from  the  top  frame  to  the  head  of  the  canopy,  7 feet; 
in  all  17  leet.  It  was  drawn  by  12  horses,  richly 
caparisoned  with  ostrich  plumes  and  cloths  of  Black, 
trimmed  with  sil  er,  ue  .nng  a shield  with  the  Irisn 
harp;  each  horse  was  led  try  a groom  in  a black  vel- 
vet tabban,  black  cap  trimmed  with  green  and  top 
boots;  the  chief  mourners  w ore  black  cloaks  and  hat 
bauds;  two  mutes  preceded  the  car  and  two  followed 
after;  the  coffin  covered  with  green  velvetand  richly 
trimmed  w ith  gold,  was  laid  on  the  pall  of  black, 
trimmed  with  white  satin  and  green  shamrocks,  sup 
ported  by  the  sarcophagus,  which  is  3 feel  high, 
covered  with  velvetand  trimmed  with  silver. 

Emigration  to  Canada. — The  emigration  from 
Ireland  to  Canada  this  season  embraces  upward  of 
50, ODD  persons,  and  from  information  transmitted  to 
the  immigrant  agents  in  Canada,  it  appears  that 
trom  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  more  are  on  their 
Woy,  and  may  be  expected  to  arrive  before  the  close 
of  navigation.  Oi  the  nu  ..her  already  arrived, 
about  one  quarter  have  died,  (including  those  who 
died  on  the  passage,)  and  to  the  present  time, 
there  seems  no  alleviation  of  the  sickness,  or  ship 
lever,  as  it  is  called,  'i  he  poor  creatures  die  as  they 
pass  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  even  such  as  appear 
healthy  when  they  leave  Queoec,  often  expire  on 
Iheir  passage.  Montreal,  Kingston,  Toronto,  the 
various  towns  on  the  Bay  ol  Quinle,  and  other  towns 
with  which  ihere  isiegular  communication,  are  filled 
with  the  sick  and  d) ing. 


The  Association  of  Geologists  held  their  annual 
sesssion  this  year  at  Boston,'  and  adjourned  on  Sa- 
turday last,  to  meet  again  in  Philadelphia  in  Septem- 
ber 1848. 

Among  the  eminent  names  conspicuous  at  the  late 
meeting  we  note  Professors  Henry  Agassiz,  Silliman , 
Rogers,  Johnson  and  Hitchcok,  and  Messrs  Gale, 
Dana,  Redfield,  Hare,  &c.  The  Boston  Journal  re- 
ports the  following  among  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. 

Thermo  Electrical  apparatus Light  and 

Heat — Profeesor  Henry  (of  Princeton,)  communica- 
ted some  interesting  experiments,  showing  the  an- 
alogy between  light  and  heat.  The  experiments 
were  made  with  a Thermo  electrical  apparatus,  a 
very  delicate  instrument;  which  will  indicate  1 500th 
of  a degree  of  a Fahrenheit  thermometer,  ft  has 
been  long  known  that  two  rays  of  light  may  be  so 
thrown  on  each  other  as  to  produce  darkness.  Pro- 
fessor H.  showed  that  two  rays  of  heat  might  be  so 
combined  as  to  produce  cold.  Light  and  heat  differ 
with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  waves — those  ofthe 
latter  are  longer  than  those  ofthe  former.  Experi 
ments  were  made  upon  flames.  Some  flames  give 
little  light  but  intense  heat,  as  for  instance  the  flame 
of  h\ drogen  gas.  If  a solid  body  is  plunged  into  such 
a flame,  the  radiant  heat  will  be  increased  aB  well 
as  the  radiant  light. 

Experiments  made  upon  the  spots  of  the  sun  show- 
ed that  they  were  colder  than  the  surrounding  parts; 
also  lhat  the  surface  of  that  body  is  variously  heat- 
ed. 

The  apparatus  was  applied  to  form  a Thermal 
telescope — when  turned  to  the  heavens,  the  coldest 
part  was  found  to  be  directly  over  head.  Thunder 
clouds,  sending  forth  flames  of  lightning,  were  found 
to  be  colder  than  the  surrounding  clouds.  When 
turned  to  the  moon,  there  were  some  slight  traces  of 
heat,  but  those  were  proved  to  be  from  the  reflected 
heat  of  the  sun.  He  showed  this  to  be  the  case  by 
an  experiment  which  lie  performed  on  ice.  In  this 
experiment  the  ice  reflected  heat.  It  has  long  been 
known  lhat  a burning  lens  could  be  made  of  ice. — 
The  Thermo  Electrical  Telescope  is  capable  of  an 
infinite  improvement.  When  in  a state  of  perfec- 
tion it  may  reveal  many  new  and  interesting  facts  in 
astronomy,  which  thus  far  have  only  been  opened  to 
sight. 

Depth  and  stillness  of  the  ocean. — At  one  of  the  sit 
tings  of  the  association,  Commander  W likes,  U.  S.  N. 
made  a communication  upon  the  subject  of  the  depth 
and  sallness  of  the  ocean.  The  maximum  depth  has 
never  Deen  attained.  Capt.  Ross  sounded  4601)  fath- 
oms, about  27,000  feet,  and  got  no  bottom.  There 
are  great  difficulties  attending  deep  sea  soundings. — 
Bottom  has  been  obtained  in  2,000  or  3,000  fathoms. 
Experiments  show  lhat  the  great  valleys  of  the  ocean 
run  at  right  angles  to  the  ranges  near  our  coast. — 
The  basins  of  the  southern  hemisphere  clip  and  rise 
alternately  from  the  equator  towards  the  pole,  caus- 
ing very  unequal  depths  of  waier.  Capt.  vVilkes 
hoped  that  souie  means  would  yet  be  discovered  to 
sound  by  the  means  of  the  explosion  of  a shell. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  ocean  is  39  5;  in 
latitude  from  54  to  60  south,  the  temperature  is  the 
same  at  the  lop  and  Bottom.  It  has  been  asserted, 
as  the  result  of  experiments,  that  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  Mediterranean  is  55  degrees. 

Experiments  were  made  by  Capt.  W tikes  upon  the 
penetration  of  soiar  light.  A pot  painted  white  was 
let  down  into  the  water,  and  the  point  of  invisibility 
was  marked,  and  the  two  were  found  to  vary  but  a 
fathom  or  two.  In  water  at  36  degrees,  the  pot 
disappointed  at  six  fathoms;  in  water  at  76  degrees 
at  thirty  fathoms,  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  attwenty  se- 
ven fathoms;  just  outside  of  it,  at  twenty  three  lath- 
0(08. 

The  Indians.  A coriespondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  writing  from  Prairie  La  Crosse,  gives  a deplo- 
rable picture  of  the  degraded  condition  into  which 
the  Winnebago  Indians  have  fallen,  and  of  Ihe  im- 
positions which  they  suffei  from  the  cupidity  and 
dishonesty  of  the  traders.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  has  not  done  all  that  it  owes  to  this 
race  when  it  pays  the  amount  annually  due  to  them. 
It  should  see  lhat  the  money  and  the  goods  thus  re 
ceived  are  not  plundered  from  them  by  the  whites. 
There  is  a regulation  of  the  trade  ordained  by  act 
of  congress,  but  it  is  a mere  fiction  of  law.  The 
only  way  to  save  the  poor  Indian,  not  only  from  the 
dishonesty  of  the  trader  but  from  utter  ruin,  is  to 
forbid,  under  the  heaviest  penalties  the  sale  of  the 
accursed  “fire  water.”  But  we  lay  before  our  rea- 
ders the  picture  to  which  we  have  alluded: 

“The  Winnebogoes  receive  each  year  from  the 
government  about  hve  thousand  blankets,  the  prime 
cost  of  which  is  three  dollars  thirty  seven  cents  each. 
These  blankets  are  delivered  m August,  when  they 
have  neither  money  nor  furs.  Before  winter  four 


fifths  of  them  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
trader  for  one  gallon  of  whiskey  to  a blanket.  The 
whiskey  is  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  water 
— say  twenty-five  cents  in  value,  if  value  it  have. — 
In  autumn  when  government  pays  the  money  instal- 
ment, the  blankets  are  sold  back  to  the  Indians  at 
three  dollars  fifty  cents  each.  Their  rifles,  calicoes, 
in  fact  every  thing  they  receive  from  government 
goes  the  same  way.  1 enquired  the  price  of  some 
moccasins  which  1 saw  in  one  of  the  stores.  1 was 
answered  fifty  cents  a pair.  These  he  told  me  were 
bought  for  one  bottle  of  whiskey  and  water  each, 
or  w hat  costs  the  trader  three  cents.  The  same  person 
observed  to  me  that  the  Indians  were  fast  going;  tha 
five  years  since  the  Winnebago  tribe  numbered  over) 
five  thousand,  while  now  there  are  less  than  three 
thousand,  all  told.  I asked  the  reason  of  this,  “O! 
whiskey,”  he  replied,  “whiskey  is  killing  them  off 
very  fast.”  What  struck  me  most  forcibly  on  land- 
ing at  this  place  was  the  utter  listlessness  apparent 
among  them;  the  want  of  something  to  occupy  either 
the  mind  or  body.  They  were  lying  about  in  groups 
on  the  river  bank,  or  standing  about  the  stores  peep- 
ing through  the  windows  if  perchance  they  could 
see  that  which  tbeir  present  poverty  will  scarcely 
allow  them  to  touch.  The  females  enter  the  houses, 
seating  themselves  around  on  the  floor  or  withdraw- 
ing themselves  into  the  farthest  corners  of  the  room, 
and'tbere  remain  by  the  hour,  like  so  many  red  sta- 
tues. They  all,  male  and  female,  have  a most  de- 
jected appearance,  and  I felt  as  I looked  upon  the 
various  groups,  that  hope  for  them  was  dead.  No- 
thing short  of  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  whole 
race  can  relieve  them  from  the  combined  influence 
of  their  own  depraved  ungovernable  appetites,  and 
the  murderous  cupidity  of  the  whites,  who  look  up- 
on them  only  as  the  material  out  of  which  they  are 
to  carve  a speedy  fortune.” 


PRESIDENCY,  1 848. 


National  Convention. — The  administration  con- 
ventions of  both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  re- 
commended that  a “Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion” should  meet  at  Baltimore  on  the  4lh  Tuesday 
of  May,  1848,  to  nominate  candidates  for  president 
and  vice  president. 

Mr.  Webster. — The  Boston  Allas,  speaking  of 
the  approaching  whig  slate  convention  of  Massa- 
chusetts, remarks  as  to  nominating  Mr.  Webster  for 
the  presidency,  “if  he  should  be  nominated  by  the 
convention  it  would  strengthen  his  position  as  a na- 
tional candidate;  it  would  render  certain  that  which 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  is  deemed  equivocal, 
that  lie  is  the  first  and  nearly  unanimous  choice  of 
the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  for  the  presidency.”  !j 

The  Boston  Courier  is  for  Mr.  Webster,  and  says 
“there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wishes  of  Massachu- 
setts”— but  the  Courier  doubts  whether  “an  actual 
nomination  might  not  be  considered  obtrusive,  and 
certainly  is  not  necessary.” 

In  reference  to  Gen  Taylor  as  a candidate,  the 
Boston  Courier  remarks: 

“From  a pretty  extended  observation,  I am  induc- 
ed to  believe  that  the  ctiances  in  favor  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Gen.  Taylor  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
democratic  candidate,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  that 
the  democratic  candidate  has  a much  greater  chance 
than  the  whig.  And  my  reasons  for  this  belief  are 
those:  The  people  in  the  north  and  west,  of  both 

great  parlies,  are  tired  and  sick  of  the  party  warfare 
of  the  last  sixteen  years.  They  want  change,  and 
the  old  issue  being  worn  out,  they  wish  for  new  ones. 
General  Taylor,  refusing  to  be  a party  candidate,  is 
their  man.  He  has  acquired  a fascinating  popula- 
rity by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  his  military 
success,  which  increases  rather  than  diminishes  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  will  be  confirmed 
if  the  war  should  now  cease.  His  popularity  is  great, 
not  only  in  the  whole  west,  but  in  New  England — 
even  in  Massachusetts,  after  you  travel  fifty  miles 
from  Boston. 

“It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  reason  as  to  the  why 
and  wherefore  with  any  body  or  to  ask  what  parti- 
cular principles  are  expected  to  be  promoted  by  his 
election.  The  answer  would  generally  be,  from  one 
of  his  partizans,  lhat  he  cares  little  for  any  pledge, 
as  he  believes  the  general  to  be  an  honest  man,  and 
he  is  willing  to  trust  to  him  to  do  right.” 

The  Baltimore  American,  quoting  the  above  from 
the  Courier,  adds: 

“It  seems  to  he  here  assumed  that  Gen.  Taylor  is 
not  to  be  the  nominee  of  either  of  the  party  conven- 
tions. This  may  be  a hasty  assumption.  But,  at  any 
rate,  as  Lord  Nelson  once  said,  when  overlooked  in 
the  official  bulletin,  being  a young  officer,  ‘nei»r 
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mind,  I shall  soon  have  a bulletin  of  my  own.’  So  it 
may  happen  that  if  Gen.  Taylor  should  be  unnoticed 
by  official  conventions,  he  may  have  in  due  time  a 
convention  of  his  own.  He  has  one  already,  in  every 
gathering  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  on  any  of  the 
ordinary  occasions  of  life.” 

Delegates  to  a Whig  National  Convention 
from  Michigan. — The  recent  whig  state  convention 
in  Michigan  made  a choice  of  delegates  to  a nation- 
al convention  for  a presidential  nomination.  They 
are  as  follows:  Charles  P.  Babcock  and  Joseph  R. 
Will  iams,  at  large;  Samuel  Barstow,  Horace  Mow- 
er, and  E.  W.  Peck  from  the  districts.  They  pro- 
pose that  the  convention  be  held  in  May  or  June 
next  at  Baltimore. 

The  Native  American  National  Convention. 
This  body  has  adjourned  sine  die . They  nominated 
General  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  Native 
American  candidate  for  vice  president.  No  candi- 
date for  president  was  nominated,  and  it  was  declar- 
ed inexpedient  to  do  so.  A resolution,  however, 
was  unanimously  passed,  recommending  the  mem- 
bers of  the  parly  to  vote  for  General  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, as  president.  A resolution  was  introduced  by  a 
delegate  from  New  York,  to  change  the  party 
name,  by  striking  from  it  the  word  “Native,”  so 
that  it  should  be  hereafter  called  ihe  “American 
party.”  This  was  done  w ilh  (he  avowed  object  of 
allowing  those  of  foreign  birth,  but  in  favor  of  the 
extension  of  the  naturalization  laws,  to  act  with  the 
party,  and  become  members  of  the  association. — 
This  was  voted  down  by  a large  majority.  Mr.  Ely, 
of  Boston,  then  introduced  a resolution,  that  tne  ex- 
tension of  the  term  required  for  naturalization  to 
twenty -one  years,  was  only  a stepping  stone  to  some- 
thing belter,  to  wit,  birth  upon  tiie  soil  as  to  the  only 
qualification.  The  resolution  was  strongly  opposed, 
and  finally  the  result  was  a vote  as  lollows:  For  the 
resolution  19;  against  it  7 — 83  of  the  members  bav- 
iDg  withdrawn,  refusing  to  lake  any  part  in  the  mat- 
ter, or  to  be  bound  by  it. 

Several  letters  appear  in  a late  number  of  the 
Native  Eagle,  of  Philadelphia,  from  gentlemen  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned  as  candidates  for  the 
presidency.  The  letters  are  in  answer  to  others 
from  the  Native  American  party,  asking  whether 
they  would  accept  the  native  nomination.  General 
Taylor  replies,  as  usual,  that  he  will  be  the  candi- 
date of  no  parly.  Henry  Clay  declines  the  nomina- 
tion, waiving  the  expression  of  any  opinion  upon  the 
principles  of  ihe  native  parly.  Those  two  replies 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Register.  Com.  Stewart 
also  declines,  as  unwilling  to  encounter  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities of  such  an  office.  Ogden  Edwards  also 
declines,  though  lie  expresses  his  approbation  of  na- 
tive principles. 

NOMINATION  OF  GEN.  TAYLOR  BY  A PUBLIC  MEETING 
AT  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

The  Raleigh  Register  publishes  the  following: 
Raleigh , July  5,  1847. 

To  Jilaj.  General  Z Taylor: 

Sir:  !n  obedience  to  a resolution,  passed  at  a very 
large  and  respectable  meeting  held  in  this  city  on 
the  3d  instant,  respecting  the  occupancy  of  the  exe- 
cutive chair  of  our  republic,  1 have  the  pleasure  of 
enclosing  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  that  assem- 
blage of  the  people,  and  sincerely  hope  their  perusal 
will  afford  you  as  much  pleasui e,  as  their  passage, 
without  a dissenting  voice,  did  your  numerous  Iriends 
on  that  occasion.  We  all  cordially  esteem  your 
many  virtues,  and  great  abilities,  and  well  tried  pa- 
triotism, and  desire,  with  your  approbation,  to  man- 
ifest our  sincerity,  by  voting  lor  you  to  fill  the,  high- 
est office  in  the  gilt  of  a free  people.  We  hold  in 
grateful  remembrance  your  services  to  our  common 
country,  and  are  enthusiastic  in  your  cause;  because 
we  believe  the  true  interest  of  the  country  will  be 
promoted  by  your  election  to  the  presidency. 

With  sentiments  ot  high  esteem  and  icspect;  1 
am  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  HAYWOOD. 

Headquarters,  Jinny  of  Occupation, 
Camp  near  Monterey,  Aug.  1,  1847. 

Sir:  The  copy  of  the  resolutions,  recently  passed 
in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  N.  C , on  ihe  3d  of  July,  am. 
which  you  were  charged  w ith  communicating  tome, 
has  been,  with  your  letter  duly  received. 

Be  pleased  to  convey  to  the  voters  ot  that  district 
of  N.  C.,  my  deep  appreciation  of  ttie  high  honor 
they  have  conferred  upon  me  in  (heir  nomination. — 
While  I am  ever  willing  to  yield  to  the  popular  will, 
ard  serve  the  country  in  any  capacity  to  which  1 
may  be  freely  and  unanimously  called,  1 may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  1 have  not  the  assurance  to 
believe,  that  my  abilities  are  suited  to  the  discharge 


of  such  responsible  duties  as  rest  upon  the  office  of 
chief  magistracy.  My  best  efforts,  however,  will 
always  be  exercised  in  Ihe  cause  of  the  country, 
in  whatever  position  it  may  be  my  fortune  to  be 
placed- 

Accept  for  yourself,  sir,  my  best  acknowledgment® 
for  the  very  courteous  and  flattering  manner  in  w hich 
you  were  pleased  to  communicate  these  resolutions, 
and  my  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity  and 
health.  1 am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most  ob’t 
servant,  Z.  TAYLOR, 

Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

George  W.  Hay  wood,  Esq,  chairman  late  public 
meeting,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

THE  IIARRODSBURG  NOMINATION. 

A meeting  was  held  at  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky, 
of  which  the  Louisville  Journal  says,  it  was  “re* 
marka'uie  as  being  a spontaneous  movement  of  the 
people,  in  which  the  leaders  arid  the  masses  of  both 
political  parties  met  arid  united.” 

The  meeting  w ith  great  unanimity  adopted  the  fol 
lowing  preamble  and  resolutions. 

And  whereas,  we  see  in  this  remarkable  man  a 
powerful  mind,  with  a judgment  singularly  clear  and 
correct,  accrmpanied  with  the  most  unassuming  mo- 
desty, great  dignity  and  energy  of  character,  and  at 
the  same  'ime  tbe  unpretending  plainness  of  the  sim- 
plest citizen,  and  the  exhibition  of  patriotism  as 
pure  and  unselfish  as  that  of  Washington  himself  ; 
and  whereas,  all  this  is  well  calculated  to  point  him 
out  as  a nian  worthy  high  office;  and  whereas,  he  is 
particularly  agreeable  to  us  as  the  people’s  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  from  tbe  fortunate  circum 
stance  that  he  has  been  entirely  aloof  from  the  party 
conflicts  of  Ihe  country,  has  formed  no  “entangling 
alliances”  with  intruding  politicians  or  wire-work- 
ers; and  if  elected  would  have  no  debts  lo  pay  with 
the  offices  and  money  of  the  people  for  partizan  elec- 
tioneering services;  and  whereas,  as  president  he 
would  be  unfettered  and  could  give  full  play  to  the 
honesty  of  his  nature  as  the  president  ol  the  whole 
country  and  not  of  a party;  and  whereas,  the  admin- 
islration  of  such  a man  under  such  circumstances 
could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  much  good  to  the 
country;  therefore — 

Resolved,  That  with  our  whole  hearts  we  join  in 
the  nomination  of  Zachary  Taylor  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  Slates  as  the  candidate  of  the 
people. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  party  spirit,  as  it  now 
exists,  deep,  bitter,  and  revengeful  id  its  nature,  as 
the  bane  ol  our  republican  institutions,  and  destruc- 
tive ol  the  social  relations,  the  happiness,  and  best 
interests  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  the  true  test  for  qualification  for  of- 
fice is — “Is  he  honest?  is  he  capable?  is  he  faithful  to 
the  constitution?” 

Resolved,  That  the  meeting  recommend  a mass 
meeting  to  be  held  by  the  people  of  Kentucky  with- 
out distinction  of  party  on  the  23d  of  February,  1843, 
at  some  convenient  place  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  nominating  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  pre- 
sidency ot  the  United  Slates. 

The  N.  York  Mirror,  says — “General  Taylor  has 
not  been  formally  nominated  to  the  presidency  by 
any  clique  or  body  ot  men,  nor  in  any  section  ol  the 
coumry.  But  there  has  been  a universal  and  spon- 
taneous nomination  of  him  lor  that  high  office  by  the 
popular  voice  in  all  parts  ol  the  nation,  which  will 
soon  take  a more  definite  and  patriotic  shape,  and  if 
old  Rough  and  Ready  should  be  spared  by  the  Mex- 
ican bullets  and  the  intrigues  of  the  administration, 
nothing  can  prevent  his  being  the  successor  to  James 
K.  Polk.  He  is  a military  chieftain,  it  is  true,  and 
for  that  very  reason  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
people,  because  he  has  occupied  a position  in  which 
his  character  has  been  bared  to  the  public  gaze.  The 
country  has  tried  the  experiment  twice  loo  often  ol 
trusting  to  a Baltimore  convention  to  select  a candi- 
date tor  their  suffrages;  in  both  instances  they  have 
been  thwarted  of  their  wishes  by  having  obscure  men, 
of  whom  they  knew  nothing,  lorced  upon  them  for 
their  chief  magistrates.  They  will  hereafter  select  as 
well  as  elect  their  own  officers.” 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  says — “To 
us,  the  idea  of  any  president  appointing  his  succes- 
sor, has  always  oeen  one  of  horror.  VVe  have  trem- 
bled for  the  consequences  to  the  institutions  of  our 
country.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  all  general 
rules;  and  thank  God,  although  President  Polk  has 
virtually  nominated  Zachary  J’aylor  his  successor  to 
the  presidential  chair,  the  people  of  Ihe  United 
States,  much  as  they  may  despise  the  man  whu  has 
placed  him  in  nomination,  w ill,  with  one  accord, 
promptly  and  gratelully  respond  to  it.  Ail  the  par- 
ties, and  all  tbe  politicians  m the  country,  may  com- 


bine against  him;  abolition,  fourierism,  and  radical- 
ism, may  unite  to  cry  him  down;  the  north  may  ral- 
ly as  it  pleases  upon  the  Wilmot  Provisos,  and  the 
cry  of  slaveholder  may  be  uttered  from  ev"ry  aboli- 
tion press  and  abolition  throat  in  the  whole  Union, 
but  it  will  not  avail.  A great,  generous,  and  grate- 
ful people,  will  unite  with  one  accord  to  place  him 
in  the  very  seat  of  him  who  planned  his  destruction; 
and  by  so  doing,  they  will  not  only  do  honor  to  them- 
selves, but  they  will  once  more,  and  we  tru-t  forever 
hush  the  cry  of  disunion,  and  unite  the  north  and 
Ihe  south  in  the  bonds  of  fellowship  and  fraternal 
love.  Honor,  lasting  honor,  to  General  Taylor  and 
the  Spartan  band  with  which  he  fought  his  way  to 
Monterey.” 

The  Washington  Union  says  the  latest  letter  which 
has  been  received  at  the  war  office  from  Gen.  Tay- 
lor, is  dated  in  August.  He  acknowledges  the  re- 
ception of  the  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him  by  the  secretary,  for  his  portrait  to  be  engraved 
upon  the  medal  which  has  been  voted  to  him  by  con- 
gress. The  general  refers  the  secretary  to  the  pic- 
ture which  had  been  painted  of  him  by  Mr  Brown, 
of  Richmond,  as  containing  a coirecl,  perhaps  the 
best,  likeness  of  him. 

mr  Dallas’s  speech  at  pittsburg. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  a long  and  eloquent 
speech  of  the  vice  President,  delivered  at  Pitlsburg, 
on  the  16th  inst.  It  is  distinguished  by  tne  force 
and  ingenuity  which  Mr  Dallas  throws  into  all  his 
productions.  His  views  of  the  tariff  law  of  ’42,  and 
the  new  revenue  law  of  >46,  and  of  the  causes,  pro- 
gress, and  consequences  of  the  Mex  can  war,  are 
particularly  strong  and  impressive.  We  cannot  re- 
gard a national  bank — as  Mr.  Dallas  seems  to  do — 
as  obsolete  and  extinct.  We  regard  it  as  “scotched, 
not  killed.”  If  the  whig  party  shouid  unfortunately 
mount  into  power  in  1849,  we  shall  probably  see 
another  effort  made  to  resuscitate  that  abominable 
institution.  So  it  was  in  1841,  although  the  whig 
convention  in  Virginia  had  professed  to  read  the  fu- 
neral service  over  its  remains.  Let  the  whigs  be 
again  m the  ascendant,  and  on  the  very  first  pretext 
of  the  slightest  disturbance  in  the  money  market, 
they  will  press  a national  bank. 

The  question  of  a constitutional  power  lo  create 
internal  improvements  is  slated  by  Mr.  Dallas  ra- 
ther in  an  hypothetical  form;  and  the  principle 
is  not  fuliy  traced  out;  but  we  should  have  been 
happy  if  Mr.  Dallas  had  given  the  weight  of  his 
high  name  in  opposition  to  the  general  principle  it- 
self. 

We  cannot  foibear  to  make  a single  remark  upon 
the  predominant  question  of  the  day — the  Wilinot 
proviso  and  the  Missouri  compromise.  Mr.  Dallas 
does  not  hesitate  lo  signify  his  dissent  to  the  proviso, 
and  also  to  any  compromise.  We  are  free  to  say, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  tbe  stale  of  the 
question  before  the  Missouri  compromise — however 
strongly  the  south  did  object  to  any  restrictions  upon 
the  settlement  of  territory  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment— and  by  whatever  powerful  arguments  that 
objection  was  then  snpponed,  the  practical  question 
sin  .e  assumed  an  important  character  and  change. 
We  cannot  expect  more  liberal  terms  from  the  citi- 
zens ol  the  north,  nor  cun  they  expect  less  from 
their  brethren  of  the  south.  The  present  difficulty 
must  be  be  settled  as  it  was  in  laid- ’20,  upon  the 
principle  of  compromise,  amt  as  it  was  sealed  after- 
wards in  die  case  of  Texas.  We  know  the  spirit 
of  the  south  on  this  question;  and,  with  all  our  re- 
spect and  attachment  to  the  citizens  of  the  not  th, 
we  must  frankly  repeal  our  conviction  that  toe  south 
will  not  recede  Irom  this  position.  A correspondent 
from  Mobile,  in  a letter  which  we  received  last 
evening,  expatiates  upon  “ihe  fixed  and  unalleraule 
determination  ol  ihe  slaveholdiog  stales  to  maintain 
their  equal  rights  as  members  ot  the  confederacy. — 
We  should  not  urge  the  Missouri  compromise  as  a 
boon  from  the  Iree  states,  but  as  another  great  sa- 
crifice of  southern  rights  tor  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  We  of  the  south  ought  not  to  bluster  much 
on  these  points;  but  we  lake  our  stand,  and  ‘never 
surrender.’  ” 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  citizens  of  the  north 
will  adopt  the  same  basis,  as  calculated  lo  distribute 
among  all  the  portions  of  'he  confederacy  equal  bur- 
dens and  benefits.  This  is  the  only  practical  basis 
on  which  we  can  again  adjust  the  difficulty;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  both  north  and  south  will  meet  on 
it,  in  the  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compro- 
mise. It  may  take  sometime  lo  bring  it  about. — 

I he  leller  ol  Mr.  Buchanan  is  working  with  great 
effect.  In  lad,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  quesuon 
will  ne  settled,  as  it  w_as  in  i8I9-'2U,  in  harmony 
and  peace  Delween  the  various  parts  ol  our  untied 
and  glorious  republic.  [ iVaskingtot.  Union. 
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BUSINESS 


B C L E S . 


Importation  of  one  day  at  a single  port. — 
The  following  exhibit  sufficiently  at counts  for  the 
rapid  decline  in  price  of  breadstuff's  in  England. — 
It  i«  copied  from  the  Liverpool  Mercury  of  the  27th 
August. 

Importation  of  food  into  Liverpool. — We  are  indebt- 
ed to  a correspondent  for  the  following  calculations 
founded  on  our  customs’  bill  of  entry  for  Monday, 
23d  ull.,  showing  that  on  that  day  the  quantity  of  lood 
imported  into  Liverpool,  exclu-ive  of  coastwise  im- 
portations, was  equi'alenl  to  Illb.  10  oz.  of  bread 
for  each  individual  in  the  kingdom: 


Floor 

54  373 

barrels 

10.239  616  lbs. 

Wheat 

9 016 

quarters 

4.614  680 

do. 

3,890 

sacks 

1 649  200 

do. 

161 

bag9 

4 555.040 

do. 

22,412 

bushels 

1 344  720 

Indian  meal 

11.116 

barrels 

2,134  272 

Indian  corn 

11,759 

quarters 

5 644  320 

do. 

13,759 

sacks 

3 690  120 

do. 

7,391 

bags 

2 069  480 

do. 

34,900 

bushels 

2.097  600 

do. 

6,725 

hart  els 

1,297  384 

Bread 

175 

barrels 

33  600 

do. 

322 

hags 

90,160 

Rye  meal 

1,055 

bags 

295  400 

Oots 

9(»0 

quarters 

432.000 

Barley 

1,350 

quarters 

600  000 

Beans 

1,995 

quarters 

957,000 

43,896,196  lbs. 

Value  or 

American 

SHIPPING. 

— The  intrinsic 

value  of  shipping  (not  including  steamships,  steam- 
boats or  schooners)  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
is  put  down  at  $120,000,000,  as  a moderate  estimate. 
The  number  of  persons  immediately  interested  is 
stated,  at  a lair  calculation,  to  be  1,175,000. 

Trade  of  Baltimore. — During  the  month  of 
September,  there  were  132  arrivals,  of  which  46 
from  foreign  ports  and  86  coastwise.  Of  these  5 
were  Bremen,  4 British,  and  1 Russian — 122  Ame- 
rican. 

Money  markets.  French  Loan.  The  Paris  Presse, 
in  an  article  relative  to  the  luan  of  350,000,0001. 
about  to  be  negotiated  by  the  French  government, 
says—  “ni.  Lacave  Laplagne,  the  minister  of  finance, 
in  the  month  ol  February  last  had  almost  determined 
to  negotiate  that  loan  immediately,  when  the  English 
cabinet,  appi ised  of  his  intention,  anticipated  him, 
and  concluded  on  the  26lh  of  February,  a luan  of 
d8  000, 0UU  sterling,  payable  in  monthly  instilments. 
The  announcement  and  negotiation  of  that  loan  were 
made  so  quickly  that  the  French  cabinet  had  not 
time  to  adopt  any  resolution,  and  the  capitalists,  j 
having  declaied  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  think  ol  a French  loan  until  they  had  discharged 
the  amount  ct  the  English  loan,  M.  Lacave  Lap- 
lague  louud  himsell  compelled  to  adjourn  it.  It  was 
U-.der  those  circumstances  that  the  minister  deliver- 
ed, m the  commencement  ol  March,  that  optimist 
Speech  in  wnicti  he  depicted  iw  such  lavorable  co- 
lii s the  financial  piospects  of  the  country.  Since 
that  pc  lion  the  great  capitalists  have  shown  but  little 
haste  to  suhscriue  to  a French  loan,  and  they  persist 
in  adjourning  the  negotiation  until  alter  .he  pay- 
ment ol  the  last  instalment  ol  Die  E iglish  loan,  it 
is  true  that  about  the  month  of  March  last  the  Eng- 
lish treasury  , having  been  called  on  to  pay  oil  a con- 
siderable number  ol  exchequer  bills,  ollerM  to  dis- 
count the  tuture  instalments  of  tile  loan  on  advanta. 
geous  terms,  and  uy  tins  arrangement  obtained  more 
luan  two  millions  sterling.  Thanks  to  those  pay- 
ments in  anticipation,  me  Loudon  money  maikel 
was  not  atlecied  by  me  three  payments  of  June,  July 
and  August.  But  the  two  last  instalments  ut  Sep- 
tember and  Ocluber  are  still  due,  and  the  contractors 
will  have  to  pay  .£9611,060  sterling  on  the  3d  of  oepl 
anu  £1,280, UUO  ateilmg  ou  the  J5ih  of  Oeiooer. — 
This  explains  why  the  French  loan  cannot  be  nego- 
tiated uuui  alter  me  15ui  of  Octooer  next. 11 

The  Boston  Banks,  have  declared  heavier  semi- 
annual uiviuends  ihau  Uvual — ranging  from  3 to  4 
per  cent,  and  in  aggregate  $35,300  over  their  divi- 
uends  of  April  last.  1'lie  total  amount  divided  1st 
October  is  $658,300,  or  on  $18,380,000  ol  aggregate 
capital. 

The  French  steamer  Union , winch  sailed  on  the 
30lh,  Ironi  lies  Yuik,  touK  out  $200,000  m goid  and 
silver. 

Cotton. — At  New  York  prices  maintained  with 
difficulty,  and  in  some  tuslanoes  a reduction  has  been 
submitted  to. 


The  following  table,  prepared  from  the  southern 
mercantile  papers,  exhibits  the  number  of  principal 
southern  seaports.  Also  the  number  of  vessels  load- 
ing. discharging,  and  uncertain,  and  the  stocks  of 
cotton,  at  the  dates  given: 

No.  vessels.  Idg.  di«g.  unc.  stir  col’n. 
N.  Orleans,  Sept.  11,  57  31  4 22  15,154 

Mobile,  Sept.  15,  12  7 2 2 21.231 

Savannah,  Sept.  15  7 9 0 5 906 

Charleston  Sept.  17,  27  13  9 5 23.066 

The  stock  of  cotton  at  all  the  above  ports  except 
Savannah,  is  greater  than  at  the  same  period  last 
year.  At  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  the  number  of 
vessels  loading  is  also  larger  than  last  year,  whilst 
at  Savannah  and  Charleston  the  number  is  the  same. 

BREADSTUFFS. 

That  those  farmers  that  neglect  to  embrace  the  prices 
now  obtained  for  wheat  and  flour,  under  an  idea  that 
better  prices  will  be  obtained  before  next  harvest,  will 
repent  it,  we  feel  very  confident.  The  demand  lor 
both,  in  our  shipping  ports  at  present,  exceeds  the  sup 
ply.  Prices  instead  of  receding  since  the  steamer  of 
the  4th  September  arrived,  bringing  intelligence  of  fur- 
ther depression  of  prices  in  Europe,  have  recovered 
from  the  immediate  effect  of  that  intellig  nee.  On  the 
28th,  sales  were  effected  at  New  York  of  5,000  bbls. 
flour,  choice  brands,  at  $5  75;  of  Baltimore  and  George- 
town at  $5  87ja96;  parcels  marked  B (bid)  brought 
$4  37j.  New  Genesee  wheat  brought  $1  22a$l  23,  and 
4,000-  bush.  New  Orleans  sold  at  $1.  Of  corn  20,000 
bush,  sold  same  day  at  64i66c.  for  mixed,  and  68c.  for 
yellow.  On  the  30th,  7.000  bbls.  Genesee  flour  brought 
#5  75a5  87;  about  7,000  bush,  wheat  sold  at  $lal  26, 
according  to  quality,  and  20  000  bush,  corn  sold  at  67a 
70c.  On  the  1st  October,  demand  declined;  2,000  bbls. 
flour  sold  at  above  prices.  Regular  shippers  had  or- 
ders, but  limited  at  50  cts.  below  those  prices.  Corn 
continued  in  demand,  20,000  bush,  sold  at  64a67c- 

These  prices  we  believe  to  depend  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  a great  measure  upon  the  necessity  some,  who 
have  been  speculating  in  the  article,  are  under,  to  fur- 
nish by  a certain  tune,  and  partly  from  a necessity  on 
the  part  of  others  either  to  make  shipments,  to  buy  bills 
at  a premium,  or  to  ship  specie  in  order  to  meet  draffs 
already  drawn  on  England. 

These  views  we  find  corroborated  by  publications  in 
many  of  the  leading  commercial  journals,  advising  far- 
mers to  forward  their  grain  and  flour  whilst  there  still 
remains  a portion  of  the  demand  induced  by  the  late 
famine  in  Europe. 

As  to  the  price  of  corn,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  judge. — 
The  article  having  assumed  a new  character  for  itself  in 
Europe,  the  price  may  be  better  sustained,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unprecedented  crop  which  has  been  made  in  this 
country. 

Bicknell's  Reporter  of  the  23tn  however,  contains  a 
letter  from  their  Liverpool  correspondent  dated  the  3d 
September,  which  furnishes  various  extracts  Irom  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  authorities  in  addition  to  the  writer’s  own 
observations,  going  to  show  that  the  European  crop  is 
no  great  thing  after  all. 

The  EguiNoxiAL  storm.  T rue  to  the  solstace,  came 
on  heavily  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  22d  of 
September  it  reached  New  Orleans,  and  blew  vio- 
lently outside  of  the  Pass.  The  occurrence  of  the 
storm  accounts  for  our  having  no  accounts  from 
Vera  Cruz,  where  the  gale  no  doubt  commenced 
earlier.  Common  caution  would  prevent  shipping 
from  quilling  a harbor  on  the  eve  of  such  a gale. — 
The  steamer  Fashion  found  it  impos-ible  to  go  to 
sea  from  New  Orleans  on  the  21st.  On  onr  eastern 
coast,  the  gale  came  on  Saturday  last  the  25th  Sep- 
tember with  its  usual  violence.  We  have  lamentable 
details  of  shipwrecks,  and  damage  to  shipping,  as 
well  as  of  injuries  on  shore.  Considerable  injury 
was  sustained  at  New  York,  where  the  ram  fell  dur 
ing  the  day  in  torrents. 

The  striking  phenomenon  which  we  took  occasion 
two  or  three  times  to  notice  curing  last  year,  of 
heavy  gales  having  occured  both  north  and  south  of 
Maryland,  without  materially  reaching  this  latitude, 
has  in  this  case  occurred  again.  Whilst  the  gale 
was  destructive  from  the  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  severe  up  as  far  as  the  Potomac,  a 
mild  rain  occasionally  during  the  day,  and  a breeze, 
not  approaching  to  a gale  Wjs  experienced  at  Balti- 
more. In  Pennsylvania  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  the 
Susquehannah  and  the  Schuylkill  rose  to  a flood  and 
damage  was  done  further  east  and  north  the  gale 
was  as  stated  above,  a fair  equinuxial. 

Letter  from  Father  Mathew.  The  following,  says 
the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  is  an  extract  from  a let- 
ter received  by  a gentleman  in  this  city,  from  Father 
Mathew,  by  Iasi  steamer: 

"We  are,  thank  God,  in  common  with  your  country, 
cheered  by  the  prospect  ol  an  abundant  harvest,  and 
though  poverty  still  broods  over  our  afflicted  country, 
thanks  to  your  magnificent  gifts  of  food  and  money, 
comparative  plenty  gladdens  the  toiling  laborer’s  cottage. 
Nixt  spring,  God  permitting,  I shall  proceed  to  your 
glorious  republic,  io  give  expression  in  person  to  the 
gratitude  mat  swells  my  bosom.’’ 

Atlantic  steamers.  The  Fiench  mail  steamer 
Union,  left  New  York  on  the  8jth  September  for  Cher- 


burg,  with  22  first  class  passengers.  She  takes  S200.000 
in  specie,  gold  and  silver. 

The  Cunard  British  slpamer  Brttnnnia,  on  being  tak- 
ing up  in  drv  dock  at  New  York,  was  found  to  be  con- 
siderably injured  about  her  keel  and  bottom,  by  touch- 
ing on  Cape  Rose  on  her  passage  to  Btston.  As  many 
hands  as  could  work  on  her  were  employed;  her  steam 
was  up  at  the  time  she  was  again  fl  iated,  and  off  she 
went  in  fair  trim  for  Boston,  where  she  arrived  at  mid- 
night 29th  ult.,  and  sailed  from  thence  for  Liverpool  on 
the  1st  i nst.  at  hor  regular  ho  ir. 

The  French  steamer  Philadelphia,  which  sailed  oil 
the  14th,  and  the  Hibernia  (hat  sailed  on  the  17ih,  are 
expected  hourly. 

Gulf  steamers.  A Pensacola  letter  of  the  1 Si h ult., 
in  the  Norfolk  Beacon,  says:  "There  are  five  steam-rs 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  this  lime.  The  Scorpion,  Spit- 
fire. Vixen,  Scourge,  and  Petrita,  besides  three  sloops 
of  war,  three  bomb  vessels,  am  of  gun  boats  and  store 
ships.  I know  not  how  many. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Mississippi,  now  at  Pensacola,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Gosport  navy  yard  for  repairs.” 

Deaths,  at  New  York,  during  the  weekending  l Sth 
September.  281,  of  which  40  were  bv  consump'iou. 

At  Baltimore,  last  week,  76,  of  which  35  were  under 
2 years  of  age;  11  were  free  colored,  5 slaves;  10  died 
of  consumption. 

Judge  Thomas  Buchanan,  of  Washington  county, 
Md.,  whilst  returning  from  court  in  his  carriage  with 
his  daughter,  on  the  29th  September,  in  fine  spirits,  ex- 
pired from  apoplexy,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  having 
most  faithfully  filled  the  judicial  station  for  tlfirty  years. 

Major  Pofham.  This  venerable  gentleman  died  on 
Saturday  morning  last,  at  his  residence,  No.  122,  Wa- 
verly  Place,  city  of  New  York.  He  was  95  years  old, 
the  oldest  commissioned  officer  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  president  of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Yellow  fever.  At  New  Orleans , during  24  hours 
ending  the  morning  of  the  16:h,  35  deaths,  of  which  21 
by  fever;  17ih,  35  deaths,  of  which  24  by  the  fever;  on 
the  18th,  23  deaths,  of  which  20  were  by  fever.  Quite 
cool  weather  for  several  days  past  rendered  the  disease 
less  alarming,  but  it  now  becomes  mild  and  t ie  cases 
more  malignant  than  heretofore.  The  19th,  22  deaths 
by  the  fever;  on  the  20th,  25  deaths  by  the  fever.  The 
21st,  31  deaths,  of  which  14  by  the  fever.  On  the  22d, 
15  deaths  by  the  fever.  On  the  23d,  10  deaths  by  the 
fever. 

The  Mobile  Register  of  the  23d  ult.,  says  that  the  yel- 
low fever  is  on  the  decrease  in  that  city. 

The  St.  Louis  Reveille,  of  Friday  week,  says:  “A 
gentleman  who  took  cattle  to  N.  Orleans  on  the  seamer 
Hard  Times  the  last  trip  that  boat  made  from  this  port, 
returned  yesterday  on  the  Talma.  He  states  that  shortly 
after  arriving  at  New  Orleans  the  yellow  fever  broke 
out  among  the  crew  of  the  Hard  Times,  and  that  up  to 
the  date  of  his  depariure  thirty-three,  including  the  cap- 
tain, first  clerk,  and  se.eral  other  officers,  had  died. — 
This  mortality  is  truly  frightful.” 

Emigrant  sickness  in  Canada.  At  the  hospital  on 
Grosse  Isle,  August  22d,  number  of  patients  2 048; 
deaths  during  the  week  293.  The  tctal  number  of  deaths 
in  the  hospital  and  tents,  from  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son to  the  present  time,  is  2 126. 

France — The  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  contradicts 
the  statement  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  de  Preslin 
having  committed  suicide,  aged  17  years.  His  eldest 
son  is  but  11  or  12  years  old,  and  was  alive  and  well. 

Italy — On  the  27th  August,  the  notorious  Colonel 
Freddi  and  Captain  Allai,  who  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  Rome  after  ihe  conspiracy  was  discovered,  were 
arrested  near  Subiaco,  and  conducted  to  Fort  St.  An- 
gelo. This  important  capture  caused  universal  rejoic- 
ing. 

The  pope  has  adopted  the  helmet,  instead  of  ihe  sha- 
ko for  the  National  guard,  because  it  was  worn  by  the 
old  Romans.  The  other  parts  of  the  uniform  also  re- 
semble as  much  as  possible  the  ancient  costume. 

Germany.— Soft  mine — After  researches  for  3 years 
in  the  environs  ol  Schervig,  not  far  from  the  capital,  the 
government  of  Brunswick  has  discovered,  at  1,800ft.  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  a mine  of  rock  salt  nearly 
400  feet  in  depth. 

Prussia. — Toleration — The  Prussian  government  has 
consulted  all  the  universities  of  the  kingdom  upon  the 
question  whether  any  inconvenience  can  arise  from  the 
appointment  of  Jews  to  professorships  at  the  universities. 
That  of  Berlin  has  expressed  an  opinion  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Turkey  — A portion  of  the  Turkish  militia,  amount- 
ing to  19  000  and  odd  men,  are  to  be  instantly  called  to 
Constantinople,  to  be  organized  as  regular  troops.  This 
number  added  to  47,000  men  already  recruited,  and  to 
the  165,000  men  of  the  standing  army,  will  make  an  ar- 
my of  220,000  men  constamly  available. 

Greece. — Otho  seems  to  be  a miserable  apology  fora 
mail,  much  less  a monarch.  Greece  under  his  rule  has 
shamefully  receded  in  respectability.  The  'atest  proof 
we  have  of  this  is  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  American 
missionary,  Dr.  King,  (or  whose  life  much  anxiety  has 
been  felt.  He  was  finally  prevailed  upon  bv  his  friends 
to  quit  Greece,  and  has  arrived  at  Genoa.  Complaints 
are  made,  ioud  complaints,  against  the  American  con- 
sul in  Greece  for  his  neglect  to  interfere  and  protect  Dr. 
King  as  an  American  citizen,  at  least  so  far  us  to  allow 
him  a hearing  against  his  calumniators. 
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The  steamer  Hibernia  left  Liverpool  on  the  19th 
Sept,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  3d  inst. 

The  predictions  of  commercial  disaster  in  Europe 
are  fully  verified.  Information  by  this  arrival  is  of  a 
very  gloomy  aspect.  Failures  accumulate — difficul- 
ties  financial  and  political  abound.  Distress  for  the 
present  and  apprehension  for  the  future  clouds  the 
European  sky. 

List  of  additional  failures,  since  the  steamer  of 
the  4th  Sept,  left,  to  the  sailing  of  the  Hibernia  19th 
Sept. 

Allison,  Camberledge  & Co.  London,  engaged  in 
the  Valparaiso  trade;  amount  of  liabilities  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  supposed  that  they  cannot  divide  more 
in  the  £,  than  (3s  gj. 

Thos.  Brooks,  Sons  & Co. 

London  .£50,000  5 to  10s 

(Their  failure  caused  great  alarm.) 

A.  & A.  Caustin  of  Ge- 
noa, 80,000 

Dennison  & Co.  Limerick,  not  stated. 

D.  & A.  Denny,  Glas- 
gow, 400,000  6s  8d 

These  were  amongst  the  largest  corn  dealers  in 
the  country. 

Els  & Co.  Venice,  not  stated. 

Egnett,  of  Glasgow, 

A.  & A.  Gower,  Nephew, 

& Co.  London,  1,000,000  6s  8d 

Hastie  & Hutchinson  Lon- 
don, 

Ogle  & Co.  Venice,  steam 
mill, 

Math.  Percher,  Glasgow. 

Reid,  Irving  & Co.  Lon- 
don, 

Sanders,  Wetherel  & Co. 

Stockton, 

Sanderson  & Co.  London, 
brokers, 

T.  Usborn  & Co.  Lon- 
don. 

Westlake  & Co.  South- 
ampton, 

Gemmel  & Brothers,  Glas- 
gow 

A.  Roux,  Paris,  Valparai- 
so merchant, 

Here  we  have  a total  of  over  five  millions  sterling, 
say  $25,000,000,  within  one  fortnight  the  larg- 
est proportion  of  which  occurs  in  London.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  LT.  States  that  no  failures  have  oc- 
cured  at  Liverpool,  with  which  place  most  of  our 
business  is  done. 

The  above  list  includes  none  of  the  numerous 
smaller  failures  that  have  taken  place  in  the  country 
towns,  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gower  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Gower  & Co., 
was  at  the  time  of  the  failure,  a director  of  the 
Bank  of  England— as  was  also  Sir  John  Roe  Reid, 
of  the  house  of  Reid,  Irving  & Co.  The  latter  filled 
the  place  of  governor  in  1839.  These,  with  a fail- 
ure heretofore  reported,  make  three  of  the  directors 
of  that  institution  that  have  gone  by  the  board. 

The  N.  York  Herald  publishes  a list  of  upwards 
of  fifty  firms  that  failed  during  the  months  of  Au- 
gust aud  September,  of  which  22  were  in  London,  7 
at  Liverpool,  1 in  Ireland,  and  the  rest  in  the  interior, 
in  Scotland,  and  on  the  continent.  The  aggregate 
amount,  of  their  liabilities  is  estimated  at  £15,000,- 
000,  say  $60,000,000,  and  the  assets  not  over  one 
fourth  of  that  amount,  leaving  a loss  of  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  to  fall  upon  the  trading  community  gener- 
ally. 

American  slocks  in  England,  remained  generally  no- 
minal. Pennsylvania  fives  68a70;  Ohio  sixes  90;  In- 
diana and  Illinois  bonds  37a38.  Some  amount  of  U. 
States,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  &c.,  were  brought  home 
by  the  Hibernia,  to  supply  our  own  market. 

IRELAND. 

There  nppears  to  be  a general  inclination  to  resist 
the  repayment  of  the  loans  advanced  by  government, 
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I through  the  “relief  commissioners,”  to  the  several 
poor-law  boards  throughout  Ireland,  for  the  purpose 
of  alleviating  the  universal  distress  which  prevailed 
in  that  country  during  the  past  year.  According  to 
an  official  return,  the  sums  advanced  by  the  relief 
commissioners  to  finance  committees  on  the  credit  of 
rates,  up  to  the  14th  of  August  last,  amount  in  the 
gross  to  £1,301,758.  Of  this  large  amount  all  that 
Ulster  required  to  borrow  was  £89,762,  the  other 
three  provinces  having  a division  of  £1,211,996. — 
Averaging  the  three  southern  provinces,  the  amount 
to  each  would  be  £403.998  16s.  8d,  or  four  and  a half 
times  more  for  any  one  than  was  required  for  the 
northern  provinces. 

Up  to  this  time  there  have  been  comparatively 
few  failures  in  Ireland;  but  the  pressure  has  been  of 
such  long  continuance,  that  many  of  the  traders  are 
totally  unable  to  meet  their  engagements 

A “monster  meeting”  is  announced  at  Hollycross, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  for  September  19.  The 
movement  is  arranged  under  the  semblance  of  a sim- 
ple demonstration  in  favor  of  what  is  called  “tenant 
right.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  repeal  association,  on  the 
6th  u It. , the  rent  amounted  to  £89-  On  the  13th  the 
rent  was  £67  19s.  2d.  The  customary  speeches, 
abounding  with  invective  against  England  for  hav 
ing  starved  Ireland,  were  made  by  the  principal 
speakers. 

Mr.  John  O’Connell  has  issued  a circular  to  all  the 
Irish  members  calling  a meeting  in  Dublin,  in  the 
early  part  of  November,  to  consider  the  alarming 
state  of  the  country  and  of  public  affairs,  and  to 
counsel  as  to  the  remedial  measures  which  it  will  be 
their  duty  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

FRANCE. 

The  royal  family  are  in  health,  except  the  Prince 
de  Join ville,  who  19  recovering.  The  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours received  in  his  left  temple  the  contents  of  the 
gun  of  one  of  his  sportsmen  a few  days  since,  with 
w horn  he  was  gunning.  The  injury  was  slight.  He 
was  on  horseback  next  morning.  Marshal  Soult  is 
severely  ill. 

The  attempted  assassination  of  the  Prince  d’Eck- 
muhl  was  at  first  officially  contradicted,  but  the  con- 
tradiction wao  next  day  flatly  denied,  and  the  act  ad- 
mitted with  all  its  aggravated  circumstances,  but  that 
the  victim  was  not  dead. 

The  government  having  brought  an  action  against 
the  Demociatic  Pacifique,  the  Gazette  de  France, 
and  some  other  papers,  for  some  severe  remarks 
made  by  those  papers  on  the  murder  of  the  Duchess 
of  Praslin,  as  showing  a great  degree  of  immora- 
lity and  corruption  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  in 
France,  the  rase  against  the  PaoifiqHe  came  to 
trial  on  the  7th  ultimo,  when  the  jury  acquitted  the 
editor. 

It  has  been  announced  in  the  Gazette  de  France 
and  reproduced  by  the  Deuats  without  coutradie 
tion,  that  a resolution  has  been  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  supply  twelve  thousand  muskets  to  the 
Pope. 

London  papers  of  the  18th  u!t.,  state  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Normandy  called  on  M.  Guizot  on  Thurs- 
day, and  officially  announced  to  him  that  the  British 
government  would  not  permit  foreign  intervention 
in  Italy.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  said, 
announced  her  intention  of  interfering  in  every  town 
in  Italy  in  which  a national  guard  should  be  estab 
li-hed. 

SPAIN. 

The  Queen  rejects  (he  ministry  of  the  French  party,  and 
selects  a ministry  of  their  opponents . 

Notwithstanding  ihe  great  efforts  made  by  Genera! 
Narvaez  to  form  a ministry,  he  has  completely  failed. 

At  a conference  held  beiween  General  Narvaez  and 
ihe  most  influential  men  of  the  Moderado  party,  aud 
M.  Mon  amoo;  others,  it  wus  agreed  tiiat  no  ministry 
could  endure  ifits  members  were  notchosen  from  among 
the  depuiies  belonging  to  that  party.  M.  Mon  person- 
ally declined  accepting  office  at  present,  but  left  M. 
Pidal  and  his  friends  at  liberty  to  decide  for  themselves, 
and  promised  his  support  to  any  administration  compo- 
sed of  Moderado  elements.  Ii  was  then  resolved  that 
General  Narvaez  should  prepare  a list  of  thirleen  per- 
sons, out  of  whom  ihe  Queen  should  choose  seven.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  those  persons: — Foreign  af- 
fairs ana  president  of  the  council,  General  Narvaez; — 
Finance,  M.  Orlandoor  M.  Suntillan;  Interior,  M.  Ben- 
avideB  or  M.  Sartorius;  Justice,  M.  Pidal  or  M.  Arra- 
zola;  War,  General  Ros  de  Olano;  Public  Instruction, 


M . Olivan  or  M.  Rios  Rosae  This  list  was  presen  utilities 


| by  Narvaez  to  the  Queen,  and  its  reception  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  La  Presse. 

The  Queen  was  not  only  inflexible  in  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the  ministry  proposed  by  Narvaez,  but  her  majesty 
received  him  in  a manner  which  he  did  not  expect. — 
Amo'ngsl  other  things,  the  Queen  told  him  that  she  was 
determined  to  call  ihe  Progressistas  to  her  councils,  to 
which  Narvaez  replied,  “ Y our  majesty  forgets,  no  doubt, 
ihat  ihe  Progressistas  are  by  tradition,  by  position,  and 
by  system,  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  your  throne, 
and  the  adversaries  of  your  prerogative.”  Her  majesty, 
“I  forget  nothing;  my  resolution'  is  fixed;  and,  at  the 
worst,  I shall  relain  my  present  ministers.”  Your  ma- 
jesty will  permit  me  to  observe  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  summon  me  from  Paris  to  tell  me  this.'  “It  was  not 
I who  summoned  you.”  “Then  my  mission  is  conclu- 
fied”  “completely  concluded,  and  you  may  withdraw.” 
The  same  paper  ascribing  the  Queen’s  resolution  to 
“ihe  indefatigable  intrigues  of  Mr.  Bulwer  the  British 
minister  says: 

“The  representative  of  England  moved  heaven  and 
ear'll,  and  employed  all  his  secret  agents.  The  Queen, 
abandoned  to  her  own  inspirations,  and  reflecting  coolly 
on  her  personal  position  and  on  that  of  Spain,  had 
naturally  received  General  Narvaez  as  the  man  recom- 
mended by  his  influence,  his  character,  and  his  services, 
to  re  establish  order  in  the  government,  to  tranquilise 
public  opinion,  and  to  restore  to  the  throne  the  prestige 
and  consideration  with  the  loss  of  which  it  is  menaced. 
It  was  then  that  Mr.  Bulwer,  who  found  himself  partic- 
ularly compromised,  repaired  to  the  palace,  where  he 
quickly  recovered  his  fatal  influence,  by  means  of  which 
British  diplomacy  possesses  the  secret.  He  terrified  the 
Queen  by  a description  of  the  plans  of  General  Narvaez, 
whom  he  represented  as  the  chief  of  a conspiracy  con- 
cocted at  Paris  against  her  royal  authority.  He  engag- 
ed to  procure  a divorce,  and  to  obtain  for  the  Queen  the 
hand  of  a son  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  to  whom 
she  would  be  merely  betrothed  until  the  day  on  which 
he  should  be  of  age  to  be  married.  In  the  mean  time 
she  should  enjoy  the  plenitude  of  her  authority  and  her 
liberty,  and  General  Serrano  should  be  appointed  major 
domoofthe  palace,  and  Captain  General  of  Madrid.” 

The  Duke  of  Valencia  having  failed  to  form  a minis- 
try, M.  Salamanca  was  commissioned  by  the  Queen  to 
undertake  the  task,  and  the  result  was,  M.  Salamanca, 
Minister  ol  Finance;  M.  Patricio  de  la  Escusura,  min- 
ister of  the  Interior;  Gen.  Ros  de  Olano,  of  commerce, 
instruction,  and  public  works;  Gen.  Cordova,  of  war; 
M.  Goyena,  of  justice;  Gen.  Soleto,  of  Marine;  M.  An- 
tonio Caballero,  under  secretary  of  state  of  the  foreign 
department,  who  was  10  direct  it  ad  interim,  until  the 
reply  of  the  duke  de  Farias,  to  whom  it  had  been  offered, 
could  be  received.  Geri.  Alaix  was  to  be  appointed 
Captain  Gen.  of  Madrid.  Gen.  Narvaez  wasexpected 
to  resign  the  embassy  to  Paris,  Should  the  Duke  de 
Frias  nnt  accept  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  it  was 
to  be  offered  to  M.  Onis.  M.  Gabestan,  the  political 
chief  of  Cadiz,  has  been  appointed  under  secretary  of 
state  for  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  The  candidates 
for  the  post  of  political  ehiet  of  Madrid  are  M.  Saragossa 
aud  Gen.  Requena.  M.  Pacheco  is  to  be  accredited  as 
minister  ofSpain  at  Rome. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  Jesuit  question.  The  discussion  in  the  diet  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was  brought  to  a close  on 
the  3d  inst.,  when  the  twelve  cantonsand  two  half  can- 
tons adopted  the  following  proceeding:  In  conformity 
with  articles  one  and  eighteen  of  the  compact,  the  diet 
is  bound  to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
internal  security  of  the  confederation.  Considering  that 
the  existence  and  secret  practices  of  the  Jesuits  are  in- 
compatible with  the  order  and  peace  of  Switzerland, 
and  seeing,  in  fine,  their  presence,  particularly  in  Lu- 
cerne, one  of  the  cantons  of  the  directory,  decree — 1. 
The  question  of  the  Jesuits  is  within  the  competency  of 
the  high  diet.  2.  The  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Schwytz, 
Freyburg,  and  Valais,  in  which  the  Jesuits  are  esta- 
blished, are  invited  to  expel  them  from  their  territories. 

3.  The  admission,  in  future,  of  Jesuits  into  any  one  of 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland  is  interdicted.  The  diet, 
however,  did  not  pronounce  on  the  means  by  which  the 
decision  was  to  be  enforced.  This  important  step  is  re- 
served for  the  November  sitting.  The  representatives 
of  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  and  Valais  respectively  protested 
in  the  name  of  their  constituents,  ami  declare  that  they 
would  maintain  the  Jesuits  in  spite  of  the  injunction  of 
the  diet. 

In  the  course  ol  the  sitting  the  directory  informed  the 
diet  that  the  government  of  Lucerne  was  constructing 
additional  fortifications  on  different  points  along  the  fron- 
tier of  Argau,  That  communication  was  referred  to 
the  committee  charged  with  presenting  propositions  for 
the  dissolution  of  ihe  Sonderbund. 

The  decision  of  the  diet  to  dismiss  from  the  federal 
service  all  the  officers  who  1 10k  service  wi  lt  the  league 
had  been  carried  into  comp  e'e  execu  ion. 

On  the  sitting  of  the  oih  ul'..  the  diei  adjourned  to 
the  16th  of  October;  and  the  interval  istxpected  to  be 
actively  employed  by  both  parties  in  preparing  for  ht  s= 
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Chili. — The  Havana  papers  coniain  news  from  Val- 
paraiso to  the  27th  July.  The  Chilian  congress  com- 
menced its  session  on  the  1st  June.  The  President’s 
message  alludes  to  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  as  a subject  of  profound  regret.  A bill  had 
passed  congress  to  construct  a railroad  from  Santiago  to 
Valparaiso.  The  country  was  tranquil,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  national  legislature  offered  nothing  of 
special  interest. 

New  Granada. — Isthmus  railway — A French  com- 
pany has  concluded  highly  satisfactory  arrangements 
with  the  government  of  New  Granada,  for  immediately 
commencing  a railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  Bancroft  in  England.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp, 
of  New  Orleans,  writes  from  London:  “Mr.  Ban- 
croft, the  American  minister,  has  been  of  great  ser- 
▼ice  to  me.  I have  been  at  his  house  seven  times — 
once  at  a party.  Mr.  B.  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
ministers  the  United  States  has  ever  sent  to  this  court. 
He  is  very  popular  with  the  nobility.  They  speak 
in  the  most  exalted  terms  of  his  character,  learning 
and  eloquence.  Mrs.  Bancroft  is  equally  well  liked 
— they  reflect  lustre  on  their  own  name,  their  fami- 
lies, their  friends,  their  country,  and  all  that  is  dear 
and  precious  in  civilization  and  refinement.” 

[Franco- American. 

Mons.  M.  Y.  Eyma,  despatched  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, from  France,  by  M.  de  Salvandy,  minister  of 
public  instruction,  has  been  passing  some  months  in 
this  country,  observing  the  operation  of  our  primary 
school  systems,  and  has  returned,  and  made  his  re- 
port, embodying  the  results  of  his  observations;  so 
says  the  Franco-Amefican. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has  recognized 
Guilherme  de  Freitas  Henriques  Borges  as  vice  con- 
sul of  Portugal  for  ports  In  the  state  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Also  Manoel  dos  Santos  as  vice  consul  of  Por- 
tugal for  Norfolk  and  other  ports  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, except  Alexandria. 

The  Washington  Union  of  the  2d  says — “We  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  John  Randolph  Clay,  charge  to  Li- 
ma, and  Mr.  Seth  Barton,  charge  to  Chili,  who  left 
Washington  this  morning,  to  the  regiet  of  us  all, 
will  embark  from  New  York  in  the  Albany  in  a 
few  days,  for  Chagres,  to  their  respective  destina- 
tions. 

Relations  with  Brazil. — The  U.  S.  ship  of  the 
line  Ohio  reached  Rio  Janeiro  about  the  6th  of 
August.  A letter  from  Rio  dated  August  the  12th 
says: — 

“Mr.  Tod,  the  American  minister  and  family,  are 
well,  but  had  not  up  to  the  above  date  landed,  and  it 
was  thought  he  would  not  be  presented  at  court  until 
he  receives  further  instructions  from  our  government- 
He  will  in  the  meantime  take  a house  and  remain 
a private  citizen,  until  his  instructions  arrive. — 
Mr.  Walsh,  the  present  secretary  of  legation  to  the 
embassy  of  Mr.  Wise,  will  remain  as  Charge  des  Af- 
faires. 

“Mr.  Wise  will  be  ready  to  sail  for  the  United 
States  about  the  1st  of  September.  The  Brazilians 
are  doing  all  kind  of  things  to  bring  themselves  in 
trouble.” 

ATLANTIC  STEAMERS. 

The  steamship  “Northerner"  recently  built  at  N. 
York  to  run  in  connection  with  the  “Southerner,” — 
forming  with  her  a weekly  line  between  Charleston 
and  New  York, — made  a trial  excursion  on  the  29th 
Sept.  She  ran  a distance  of  sixteen  miles  in  sixty 
two  minutes,  most  of  the  time  under  a pressure  of  18 
to  21  pounds  of  steam,  and  performing  16  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

The  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  steam- 
ship Hermann,  to  be  commanded  by  Capt.  E.  Crab- 
tree, intended  for  the  conveyance  of  the  U.  S.  mails 
to  England,  France,  and  Germany,  was  launched  at 
New  York  on  the  30th  Sept,  from  the  ship  yard  of 
her  builders,  Messrs.  Westervelt  & Mackay.  She 
is  represented  as  first  rate  in  all  respects,  a splendid 
affair,  246  feet  long,  41  wide,  and  31  deep. 

Her  engines  are  constructing  at  the  Novelty  works, 
and  are  intended  to  give  her  a speed  equal  to  that  of 
any  steamer  on  the  ocean. 

The  steamer  Britannia  sailed  the  afternoon  of  the  2d 
inst.,  for  Halifax  and  Liverpool,  with  16  passengers 
for  the  former,  and  76  for  the  latter. 


Gen.  Kearny.  The  Unicm  of  Saturday  week  says: 
“General  Kearny  left  Washington  for  N.  York  on 
Wednesday — thence,  probably,  to  St.  Louis. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Trist,  the  Mexican  commission- 
er, is  a grand-daughter  of  the  illustrious  Jefferson. 

Towa — U.  S.  senators. — Mr.  Baker,  member  of 
the  legislature  for  Lee  counly,  has  resigned.  His 
place  it  is  probable  will  be  supplied  by  a ‘democrat’ 
thereby  securing  the  election  of  two  administration 
senators  from  the  new  state  by  a majority  of  one 
vote  on  joint  ballot. 

Gen.  Scott  and  Mr.  Trist. — The  Union  says: — 
“As  to  Gen.  Scott  and  Mr.  Trist,  the  last  letters  receiv- 
ed represent  them,  we  understand,  to  be  on  confiding 
and  confidential  terms.” 

Henry  Clay. — The  Lexington,  Ky.,  Reporter  of 
the  18th  ult.  says: 

“Mr.  Clay  returned  to  Ashland  from  his  late  visit 
to  the  Virginia  Springs  and  Cape  May,  on  Saturday 
last.  His  friends  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  he  is 
in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health.” 

European  mails. — A Washington  letter-writer  to 
the  N.  Y.  Herald  asserts  that  the  British  government 
have  evinced  very  little  disposition  to  enter  into  re- 
ciprocal arrangements  with  ours,  relative  to  mails 
sent  by  steamers,  and  intimates  that  nothing  but  the 
adoption  of  retaliatory  regulations  will  induce  them 
to  quit  the  advantage  they  now  have  and  hold. 

The  additional  regiments  of  volunteers,  called 
for  by  the  last  requisition  of  the  president,  are  rapid- 
ly organizing  and  preparing  for  the  service.  The 
west  has  responded  to  the  call  with  great  spirit.  East 
Tennessee,  called  on  for  only  five  companies,  has 
offered  fifteen,  and  the  ten  that  have  not  been  accept- 
ed, asked  to  be  formed  into  a new  regiment.  In  In- 
diana the  requisition  had  been  more  than  met,  and  in 
Kentucky  thirty  two  full  companies  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  the  governor.  He  had  been  called  upon  for 
twenty  campanies,  and  of  course  had  to  refuse  twelve. 
Orders  have  been  directed  by  the  governor  to  the 
field  officers  and  companies  which  have  been  accept- 
ed and  commissioned  to  rendezvous  at  Louisville  on 
Monday,  the  4th  of  October  next,  to  be  inspected 
and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  U.  States. 

The  requisition  made  just  before  upon  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  an  additional  bat- 
talion has  been  complied  with.  The  battalion  under 
Col.  Hughes  are  by  this  time  at  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Illinois  regiment  was  hardly  fairly  called  for, 
before  we  had  accounts  of  their  being  en  route  for 
N.  Orleans,  from  whence  they  embarked  for  Vera 
Cruz. 

“Republican  form  of  government.  A corres- 
pondent of  the  N.  York  Evening  Post,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  ‘Governor  Dorr,’  at  Providence 
who  has  been  ill,  but  is  better,  though  not  yet  able 
to  leave  his  chamber.  The  writer  sympathises  with 
“this  persecuted  man,” — and  with  the  cause  to  which 
it  appears  by  thi3  letter  that  the  governor  continues 
to  devote  himself;  after  referring  to  the  restrictions 
upon  the  right  of  suffrage  which  the  constitution  of 
Rhode  Island  recognizes,  as  the  cause  of  Governor 
Dorr  remaining  “so  decidedly  in  the  minority,”  the 
writer  says: 

“Yet  there  is  no  remedy,  certainly  none  of  imme- 
diate application  for  this  abuse,  unless  congress  should 
awaken  to  its  constitutional  duty,  and  demand  that 
the  people  of  every  state  in  the  Union  shall  enjoy  a 
republican  form  of  government.” 

It  is  not  because  we  have  at  any  time  leaned  to- 
wards restrictions  upon  the  right  of  suffrage,  that 
the  above  sentiment,  paraded  in  one  of  the  leading 
administration  journals  of  the  country,  is  worthy  of 
special  notice — but  because  it  manifestly  indicates  a 
purpose  that  the  general  government  should  under- 
take to  regulate  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  several 
states,  under  the  pretext  of  the  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution which  it  quotes.  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and 
others  of  the  “old  thirteen”  will  no  doubt  be  startled 
at  the  suggestion  of  allowing  a majority  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  congress  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  right  of  suffrage  should  expand,  in  order  that 
their  state  constitution  should  be  admitted  to  be  of 
the  “republican  form  of  government.” 


Public  Deposites. — The  Official  statement  to  the 
20th  Sept.  1847,  shows: 

The  total  amount  on  deposite  to  be  $10,987,835  90 
On  which  drafts  not  paid,  have  been 

drawn  to  amount  6,728,606  11 

Leaving  an  amount  subject  to  draft  4,264,068  49 
Of  the  total  amount  on  hand,  $5,201,551  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  assistant  treasurer  at  N.  York,  of  which 
$2,079,586  is  subject  to  draft. 

Transfers  to  New  Orleans  are  now  being  made,  of 

$2,067,560. 

Treasury  notes. — Official  report  2d  Oct  1847: 
Amount  outstanding  of  the  several  issues  prior  to  the 
act  of  23d  July,  1846,  as  per  records 
at  this  office  $267,139  31 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue  under 
the  act  of  22d  July,  1846,  as  pc  ^re- 
cords of  this*office  * 1,947,950  00 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue  28th 
January,  1837,  as  per  records  of  this 
Office  14,733,550  00 


16,948,639  31 

Deduct  cancelled  notes  in  the  hands  of 
the  accounting  officers,  of  which 
$692,100  is  under  the  act  of  26th 
July,  1846;  $709,800  under  the  act 
of  28th  January,  1847;  and  $13,560 
under  other  acts.  1,415,450  00 


$15,533,189  31 

New  York  custom  house Statement  of  the 

goods  entered  and  cash  received  for  duties,  at  the 
custom  house  (exclusive  of  warehouse)  at  New 
York,  for  the  week  ending  on  Friday  the  1st  of  Oct., 
inclusive. 


1846. 

1847. 

Increase. 

Free  goods 

54,649 

106,726 

52,677 

Dutiable  do 

703,452 

1 ,664,878 

961,426 

Total  merch’se  $757,501 

1,771,604 

1,014,193 

Specie 

7,572 

17,756 

10,184 

Cash  received 

194,522 

387,947 

194,462 

Total 

$959,595 

2,177,334 

1,217,739 

It  will  be  seen  that,  the  amount  of  goods  imported 
is  more  than  double,  and  the  amount  of  cash  receiv- 
ed within  a fraction  of  double  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding week  of  last  year. 

Capt.  Edw’d-  Darby,  of  the  revenue  cutter  Dai- 
ing,  has  been  presented  with  a magnifictnt  speaking 
trumpet,  of  massive  silver,  the  exterior  superbly  en- 
graved with  foliage  and  flowers,  and  near  the  mouth 
on  one  side  is  a representation  of  the  French  mail 
steamer  Missouri  and  the  revenue  cutter  which  pro- 
ceeded to  her  assistance  when  out  of  coal  and  in 
want  of  assistance  off  our  coast.  On  the  other  side, 
the  following  inscription: 

•‘Presented  to  Captain  Edw’d.  Darby,  of  the  reve- 
nue schooner  Daring,  by  the  cabin  passengers  of  the 
French  steamer  “Missouri,”  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  him  to  that  ves- 
sel, in  August,  1847.” 

American  Institute. — The  twentieth  annual  fair 
of  the  American  Institute  was  opened  at  Castle  Gar- 
den New  York,  on  Tuesday  the  5th  inst.  A corres- 
pondent of  the  Evening  Post  says — 

“There  are  few  who  do  not  know  how  interesting 
the  fairs  of  the  Institute,  have  of  late  years,  become. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  say  to  them  that  the  coming 
fair  which  opens  to  the  public  at  Castle  Garden  on 
Tuesday  next  at  nine  o’clock,  will  undoubtedly  sur- 
prise them  by  its  vast  amount  and  richness  of  the 
works  of  our  most  industrious  and  ingenious  fellow- 
citizens. 

“All  the  arts,  all  the  contrivances  by  which  labor 
is  lessened,  comfort  increased  and  national  pride  just- 
ly flattered,  will  be  there  in  one  vast  assemblage— 
All  who  wish  to  enter  into  competition  for  the  pre- 
miums, must  have  their  articles  entered  at  the  castle 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  the  1st  and  2d  of  October — 
Those  who  merely  wish  to  exhibit  their  works,  had 
better  enter  them  also  on  those  days,  because  the  man- 
agers are  very  anxious  to  have  all  things  before  them, 
in  order  to  arrange  them  in  the  manner  most  appro- 
priate and  just  for  the  exhibitors  as  well  as  for  the 
examination  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visi- 
tors. 
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“Ancient  games  and  spectacles,  however  splendid, 
all  the  false  glory  of  the  spectacles  exhibited  in  the 
Coliseum  of  Rome,  sink  into  insignificance  before  the 
useful  and  delightful  scene  which  Castle  Garden  will 
present.  The  apartment  distined  for  the  exhibition 
is  the  largest  room  in  the  world.  It  is  six  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  and  sixty  high,  with  walls 
eight  feet  thick.  Its  position  at  the  point  of  our  is- 
land, is  the  most  commanding  and  convenient.  The 
large  lines  of  public  stages  converge  to  it,  and  thou- 
sands of  vessels  by  steam  or  wind,  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  are  constantly  passing  near  it.  The 
great  city  affords  to  strangers  every  facility  for  com- 
fort at  any  price  which  suits  them.  They  can  have 
a good  dinner,  in  a thousand  places,  for  sixpence,  or 
they  may  in  many  hotels  dine  fora  sovereign  a piece. 
The  omnibusses,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds, 
convey  passengers  miles  for  sixpence,  and  no  one  is  de- 
layed a minute  for  want  of  a passage  to  any  quarter 
of  the  city. 

“All  those  who  have  by  their  genius  or  industry 
produced  any  curious,  useful  or  new  means  of  profit 
or  pleasure,  are  advised  to  bring  them  all  to  Castle 
Garden,  where  they  will  be  examined  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  spectators,  and  such  of  them  as  merit  it 
will  spring  at  once  into  public  notice,  and  the  fortune 
of  the  maker  perhaps  be  made  at  once. 

“These  are  evidences  of  the  right  progress  of  our 
country.  National  pride  and  patriotism  inspire  our 
people  to  carry  all  arts  beyond  all  former  experience, 
and  to  glory  in  adorning  this  great  western  continent 
with  new  trophies  of  genius,  won  in  peaceful  fields. 
Such  is  our  destiny.  Great  will  be  its  accomplish- 
ment; and  pleasant  it  is  to  bear  a part  in  the  grand 
progress  of  events  in  this  new  world  of  ours. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  It  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  confidently  that  arrange- 
ments have  at  length  been  made  for  the  immediate 
completion  of  that  most  important  work,  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal.  Without  entering  into  mi- 
nute particulars,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
contractors  have  accepted  subscriptions  and  guaranties 
for  the  company’s  bonds  for  an  amount  exceeding  the 
sum  requisite  to  complete  the  canal,  including  all  in- 
cidental  expenses  for  engineering,  salaries,  damages 
for  land,  right  of  way,  and  interest  on  the  bonds;  and 
leaving,  besides,  $192,000  in  the  hands  of  the  trus- 
tees to  cover  any  deficit.  Messrs.  Nathan  Hale  and 
John  Davjs,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Horatio  Allen  of 
New  York,  have  been  appointed  trustees  to  receive 
and  disburse  all  the  money,  in  order  to  its  proper  ap- 
plication; and  the  contractors  in  chief  are  to  receive 
no  money  until  the  work  is  finished.  Two  years 
have  been  allowed  the  contractors  for  the  completion 
of  the  canal;  but  as  their  interest  lies  in  its  speediest 
completion,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  will  be  finish- 
ed by  May  or  June,  1849.  The  board  of  directors 
and  the  Maryland  state  agents  have  both  fully  assen- 
ted to  the  pecuniary  arrangements  of  the  contractors; 
and  we  may  therefore  with  entire  confidence  congrat- 
ulate our  fellow  citizens  of  this  District  and  of  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  not  only  them, 
but  the  country  at  large,  that  the  managers  of  this 
important  work  have  at  length  surmounted  all  the  dif- 
ficulties which  have  so  long  arrested  it  and  that  there 
is  every  prospect  of  its  early  completion  to  Cumber- 
land. [Nat.  Int.  5lli  inst. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

The  New  Jersey  Battalion  of  volunteers  recently  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  by  Cap- 
tain M.  Knowlton,  United  States  army,  sailed  from 
N.  York  for  Vera  Cruz  on  the  29th  Sept.,  in  the  ship 
Senator.  It  consists  of  four  companies,  and  an  ag- 
gregate of  343  men. 

The  Trenton  News  says; — “We  understand  that  a 
portion  of  the  men  of  the  New  Jersey  battalion, 
when  required  to  go  on  board  yesterday  to  sail  for 

the  seat  of  war,  mutinied  and  stoned  the  officers 

This  was  owing  to  the  treatment  that  Captain  Nap- 
ton  has  received  from  the  Colonel.  When  our  infor- 
mant left  the  riot  had  been  quelled.” 

Court  martial — Ceiro  Gordo A court  martial  waB 

held  at  Puebla,  on  the  28th  July,  at  the  request  of 
Col.  Riely,  whose  conduct  in  some  reports  of  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  is  represented  as  improper  — 
The  verdict  was  this — Col.  Riley’s  conduct  was  de- 
serving of  the  highest  praise,  which  verdict  was  ap- 
proved by  Gen.  Scott. 


Recruits.  The  Washington  Union  says:  “We  learn, 
officially,  that  the  month  of  Aug.,  from  1,300  to  1,- 
500  recruits  have  been  enlisted  for  the  regular  ser- 
vice of  the  U.  States.” 

Major.  Gen.  Patterson. — The  New  Orleans  Picay- 
une of  the  26th  ult.,  says: — “The  steamship  New 
Orleans  left  last  evening  for  Vera  Cruz,  and  will  stop 
at  the  Balize  to  take  on  board  Maj.  Gen.  Patterson 
and  suite,  Major  W.  H.  Polk  and  other  officers  and 
men,  who  landed  there  from  the  steamer  Ann  Chase 
from  Pensacola,  bound  to  Vera  Crnz.  The  Ann 
Chase  was  found  not  to  bo  in  a condition  to  proceed 
on  the  voyage. 

Gen.  Price. — The  Jefferson  Enquirer  says,  that 
General  Price  intends  returning  to  Santa  Fe  this 
fall  to  resume  his  command  of  the  forces  in  New 
Mexico. 

Robert  Walker  has  been  elected  Major  of  a new  bat- 
talion raised  in  Santa  Fe.  Major  Walker  was  adju- 
tant to  Col.  Price. 

Georgia  troops. — Six  companies  of  mounted  men, 
comprising  the  Georgia  battalion  of  cavalry,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  James  S.  Calhoun;'of  Columbia, 
arrived  at  Mobile  on  the  26th  ult.,  en  route  for  Mex- 
ico. Four  companies  of  infantry  from  Georgia  were 
daily  expected  at  Mobile. 

Col.  Wm.  K.  Bond,  notwithstanding  the  severity  and 
extent  of  his  injuries,  is  in  a fair  way  of  recovery. 
The  broken  limbs  have  been  skillfully  set,  and  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  wound  in  the  head  is  external, 
and  not  likely  to  produce  any  serious  results. 

Lieut.  Joseph  McElvain,  of  the  1st  regiment  U.  S. 
dragoons,  died  near  Santa  Fe,  on  the  10th  July,  of  a 
wound  received  on  the  fourth  of  that  month. 

Release  of  the  Incarnation  prisoners.  At  length  we 
have  the  pleasure  (says  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of 
the  28th  ult.)  of  announcing  the  release  of  our  brave 
countrymen  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  Encarna- 
tion  and  other  places  by  the  Mexicans.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Col.  De  Russy,  with  his  command, 
was  dispatched  from  Tampico  some  months  since  to 
effect  the  release  of  American  prisoners.  Yesterday 
the  United  States  steamship  McKim  arrived  in  the 
river  from  Vera  Cruz,  having  on  board  a number  of 
these  men,  About  thirty  five  of  the  released  prfi 
souers  (teamsters)  remained  at  Tampico  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  Quartermaster  at  that 
place, 

Lieut-  F.  T,  Bryan. — Sword  presented.  The  citizens 
of  Raleigh,  N.  O,,  have  presented  a splendid  sword 
to  Lieut.  Francis  T.  Bryan,  as  a testimonial  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  bloody  bat- 
tle of  Buena  Vista. 

Col,  Burnett,  of  the  N.  York  regiment,  said  to  have 
been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  is  dead. 
Tiie  Vera  Cruz  Sun  says,  that  he  was  killed  on  the 
spot, 

Jin  “expanding  cannon  ball ” has  been  invented  by  a 
Mr.  Beals  of  Boston.  Tt  is  so  constructed  that  im- 
mediately on  leaving  the  cannon,  four  strong  and  sav- 
age looking  knife  blades  extend  some  six  or  eight  in- 
ches in  every  direction  from  the  ball. 

Gen.  Torrejon.  This  Mexican  officer  appears  to 
be  favored  with  an  extra  supply  of  lives,  for  he  has 
been  regularly  killed  in  every  one  of  the  great  battles. 
At  Palo  Alto  he  was  slain  by  a grape  shot;  at  Monte- 
rey by  a Texan  rifle  bullet;  at  Buena  Vista  by  a 
thrust  from  a bayonet;  at  Cerro  Gordo  his  dead  body 
was  found  upon  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  fight; 
and  now  Re  has  been  killed  again  at  Contreros,  It  is 
unlucky  for  him  that  his  aptitude  for  getting  him- 
self killed  is  on  a par  with  his  facility  at  coming  to 
life  again.  [Com.  Jldv. 
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‘‘Democratic”  National  Convention.- — The 
‘democratic’  stale  convention  of  Michigan  recommen- 
ded that  the  convention  should  assemble  at  Cincin- 
nati. The  convention  which  assembled  at  Baltimore 
in  May  1844,  before  they  adjourned  if  w.e  mistake 
not,  adopted  a resolution  that  their  next  presidential 
convention  should  assemble  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
‘democrats’  of  that  slate  have  indicated  a preference 
accordingly.  The  late  state  conventions  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  designated  Baltimore  as  the 
place  for  meeting. 

The  Washington ‘Union,’  stat.  a that  they  “are  in- 
<J ill e rent  about  the  place  of  meeting,  but  are  more 


■ nary  about  the  lime.  We  are  aware  that  the  feder^. 
al  party  are  anxious  to  overlay  us,  and  will  attemp 
to  postpone  their  convention  till  after  the  action  o 
the  democratic  convention.” 

Tavlor  State  Conventions — Kentucky. — The 
friends  of  Gen.  Taylor  in  Kentucky  have  appointed 
ihe  224  of  February  in  that  state,  for  an  assemblage 
to  nominate  a Taylor  e ectoral  ticket. 

New  York  Taylor  State  Convention. — The 
Mirror  slates  that  arrangements  are  now  making  in 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  appointing,  at  some  early 
day,  delegates  to  a state  convention  of  the  people,  to 
make  a formal  nomination  of  Gen,  Taylor  for  the 
presidency. 

Gen.  Taylor’s  Letter  to  Dr.  Bronson — We 
have  received  from  Dr.  Bronson,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  a copy  of  the  following  let- 
ter from  Geneial  Taylor,  with  a request  for  its  in- 
sertion in  the  Intelligencer— -a  request  which  we 
cheerfally  and  readily  comply  with: 

National  Intelligencer. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation. 

Camp  near  Monterey,  Jlugust  10,  1347- 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  17th  ultimo,  requesting  of 
me  an  exposition  of  my  views  on  the  questions  of 
national  policy  now  at  issue  between  the  political 
parlies  of  the  United  States,  has  duly  reached  me. 

I must  take  occasion  to  say  that  many  of  my  let- 
ters, addressed  to  gentlemen  in  the  United  States  in 
answer  to  similar  inquiries,  have  already  been  made 
public,  and  1 had  greatly  hoped  that  all  persons  in- 
terested had,  by  this  time,  obtained  from  them  a suf- 
ficiently accurate  knowledge  of  my  views  and  desires 
in  relation  to  this  subject.  As  it  appears,  however, 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  I deem  it  proper,  in  reply 
to  your  letter,  distinctly  to  repeat  that  J a in  not  before 
the  people  of  the  United  Stales  as  a candidate  for  the  next 
presidency.  It  is  my  great  desire  to  return  at  the 
close  of  this  war  to  the  discharge  of  those  professional 
duties  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  domestic  pur- 
suits from  w hich  1 was  called  at  its  commencement, 
and  for  w hich  my  tastes  and  education  best  fit  me, 

1 deem  it  but  due  to  candor  to  state,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  if  1 were  called  to  the  presidential  chair 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  people, without  regaid  to  tluir 
political  differences,  1 should  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
accept  the  office.  But  while  1 freely  avow  my  at- 
tachment to  the  administrative  policy  of  our  early 
presidents,  I desire  it  to  be  understood  that  I cannot 
submit,  even  in  thus  accepting  it,  to  the  exaction  of 
any  other  pledge  ac  to  the  course  I should  pursue  than 
that  of  discharging  its  functions  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  constitution. 

1 have  thus  given  you  the  circumstances  under 
which  only  can  I be  induced  to  accept  the  high  and 
responsible  office  of  presidep.t  of  the’. United  States. 

1 need  hardly  add  that  | cannot  in  any  case  permit  my. 
self  to  be  brought  before  the  people  exclusively  by 
any  of  the  political  parties  that  now  so  unfortunate- 
ly divide  our  country,  as  their  candidate  for  this 
office. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  in  conclusion,  fully  to 
concur  with  you  in  your  high  and  just  estimate  of 
the  virtues,  both  of  head  and  heart,  of  the  distinguish- 
ed citizens  [Messrs,  Clay,  Webster,  Adams,  Mc- 
Duffie, and  Calhoun]  mentioned  in  your  letter.  / 
have  never  yet  exercised  the  privilege  of  voting,  but  had  / 
been  called  upon  at  the  last  presidential  election  to  do  so, 

I should  most  certainly  have  cast  my  vole  for  Mr.  Clay 

1 am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 
Z.  TAYTOR, 
Major  General  IJ.  S fl. 

F.  S.  Bronson,  M.  D , Charleston,  S.  C. 


MASSACHUSETTS  WHIG  CONVENTION. 


The  Massachusetts  whig  state  convention,  held  a 
meeting  at  Springfield  on  tfie  2.9th  Sept.— George 
Ashmun,  esq.,  ol  Springfield  was  chosen  to  preside, 
assisted  by  ten  vice  presidents  and  four  secretaries. 
I he  convention  oeiug  organized,  proceeded  to  ballot. 

For  candidate  for  governor  -Guo.  N.  Briggs  re- 
ceived 571  votes,  22  scattering  votes.  Mr.  R.  was 
then  declared  to  be  unanimously  selected  as  the 
whig  candidate. 

For  lieut-  governor — Jdiin  Keep,  esq.,  received 
572,  the  whole  o!  the  votes  taken  and  was  declared 
unanimously  nominated. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bell,  of  Boston,  Messrs.  Bell, 
Simmons,  ol  Nurlolk,  Fierce,  ol  Essex,  Sprague,  of 
Plymouth,  Bacon,  of  Barnstable,  Adams,  ol  Bristol, 
Folger,  ol  Nanlueket,  Palfrey,  o!  Middlesex,  Daven- 
port, of  Worcester,  Conkey,  of  Hampshire,  Calhoun, 
rl  Hampden,  Dewey,  of  Berkshire,  and  Osborn,  of 
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T)i;l;es.  were  aponintcd  a committee  to  prepare  and 
rep,  "i  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  moved  that  it  is  inexpedi- 
ent to  nominate  a candidate  for  president  by  this 
convention.  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  moved  that  the 
motion  be  laid  upon  the  table,  which  was  carried. — 
The  convention  then  took  a recess  till  21  o’clock. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Webster  spoke  an  hour  and 
21  minutes,  and,  the  Boston  Atlas  says,  made  one  of 
tie  best  gpeeches  fce  ever  made. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  of  the  commit, 
tee  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  matter  of  heartfelt  congratu 
lation  to  the  members  of  this  convention,  and  to  the 
state  at  large,  that  the  long  established  and  well 
known  conservative  policy  of  the  whigs  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  able  hitherto  ta  sustain  in  health- 
ful action  the  general  industry  and  varied  interests 
of  the  old  commonwealth,  notwithstanding  the  ma- 
nifold embarrassments  created  and  the  dangers  ap 
prehended  and  realized  from  the  disorganizing  ten- 
dencies of  the  leading  measures  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

— Tiiat  whenever  the  democracy  of  Massachusetts 
shall  be  able  to  set  before  us  a model  of  their  radi- 
cal doctrines  in  actual  practice,  in  any  of  our  sister 
states,  where  justice  is  more  fully  and  more  ab  y 
administered,  where  legislation  is  more  pure,  and 
more  fairly  applied  to  all  interests  and  classes: 
where  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  more  impartial 
and  just;  where  the  equality  of  persons  and  the  se- 
curity of  their  rights  are  practically  greater;  and 
where  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  of  knowledge,  and 
of  power  is  more  open  to  all;  where  education  in  all 
its  branches  is  more  fully  imparted  to  all  classes,  or 
the  institutions  of  benevolence  more  fuliy  sustained; 
where  the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  and  the  conve- 
niences of  life  are  more  universally  and  more  equally 
diffused;  and  where  the  functions  of  government — 
leading  to  these  results — have  been  fulfilled  and  sus- 
tained at  less  expense  than  in  Massachusetts— then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts 
give  heed  to  their  complaints,  regard  their  denunci- 
ations, believe  in  their  professions,  and  trust  in  the 
recently  selected  head  and  embodiment  of  their 
principles. 

That,  on  a careful  examination  and  review  of 

the  administration  of  George  N.  Briggs  and  John 
Reed,  they  have  eminently  fulfilled  the  requisitions 
of  the  constitution,  and  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  zeal  and  fidelity,  uprightness  and  ability,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the  state;  that  they 
are,  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention,  entitled  to 
the  confidence  and  approbation  of  their  constituents, 
and  are  therefore  unanimously  recommended  to  the 
electors  of  this  commonwealth  as  the  whig  candi- 
dates for  re-election  to  the  respective  offices  of  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenant  governor  of  the  commonwealth. 

— That  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  the  examina- 
tion and  review  of  the  acts  of  our  national  rulers  is 
so  much  less  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  slate. — 
While  the  bounties  of  heaven  have  been  profusely 
showered  over  our  land,  and  have  enabled  us  as  in- 
dividuals to  become  “ministering  angels”  to  the 
wretchedness  and  suffering  of  less  favored  climes — 
as  a nation,  our  rulers  have  been  shedding  our  blood 
and  exhausting  our  treasures,  in  carrying  the  cala- 
mities, the  desolations,  and  all  the  nameless  horrors 
of  war,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
tf  our  neighbors. 

— That  the  annexation  of  Texas  gave  the  first 
strong  impulse  to  the  desire  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
lands,  and  crea'ed  a national  appetite,  which,  if  not 
seasonably  corrected,  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
our  most  cherished  rights  and  the  overthrow  of  our 
civil  institutions,  in  the  engulfing  vortex  of  military 
despotism. 

— That  the  war  with  Mexico— the  predicted  re- 
sult, if  not  the  legitimate  offspring,  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas — began  in  a palpable  violation  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  powers  ol 
congress  by  the  president,  and  carried  on  in  reckless 
indifference  and  disregard  of  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  the  nation — can  have  no  object  which  can  be  ef- 
lected  but  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory;  and 
the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  unless  under  adequate 
securities  for  the  protection  of  human  liberty— can 
have  no  other  probable  result  than  the  ultimate  ad- 
vancement of  the  sectional  supremacy  of  the  slave 
power. 

— That  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  are  not  pre- 
pared for  this  result;  they  see,  therefore,  no  rational 
or  justifiable  objects  in  the  protracted  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  rejoice  in  every  manifestation  of  the 
return  of  peace;  for,  although  sanctioned  by  a por- 
tion of  the  whigs  in  its  earliest  movements,  as  a 
measure  for  the  preservation  of  the  army — then  in 
peril  by  the  unauthorized  act  of  the  piesident — yet 


the  war  itself,  while  prosecuted  to  secure  t'no  sec 
t'onal  supremacy  of  the  slave  power,  or  the  con- 
quest and  dismemberment  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
has  never  had,  and  never  can  hare,  the  sanction  and 
approbation  of  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts. 

— That  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
American  Union  as  it  is,  and  the  highest  and  bright- 
est hopes  of  the  liberties  and  the  rights  of  our  race  on 
the  American  continent,  require  of  the  great  North 
American  republic  to  stay  her  hands,  already  too 
deeply  stained  in  the  blood  shed  in  this  unnatural 
war  between  the  two  great  republics  of  this  conti- 
nent, and  inscribe  on  her  standard,  now  waiving  vic- 
toriously over  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas,  and 
deeply  on  the  hearts  of  her  rulers,  as  her  well  con- 
sidered and  unchangeable  purpose,  “Peace  with 
Mexico  without  dismemberment,  No  addition  of 
Mexican  territory  to  the  American  Union.” 

— That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention,  this 
course  of  policy  and  action  would  form  a basis  on 
which  the  whole  patriotism  and  intelligence  and  mo- 
ral worth  of  the  country  might  honestly  rally  and 
securely  stand,  while  it  would  place  our  country 
eminently  in  the  right,  and  show  to  the  world  that 
we  are,  as  a nation,  as  invincible  in  moral  principle 
as  in  military  power,  and  that  we  can  conquer  a 
peace  with  Mexico  by  first  conquering  in  ourselves 
the  raging  thirst  of  military  glory  and  the  mad  am- 
bition of  foreign  conquest. 

— That  if  this  course  of  policy  shall  be  rejected, 
and  the  war  shall  be  prosecuted  to  the  final  subjuga- 
tion or  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  the  whigs  of  Mas- 
sachusetts now  declare,  and  put  this  declaration  of 
their  purpose  on  record,  that  Massachusetts  will 
never  consent  that  Mexican  territory,  however  ac- 
quired, shall  become  a part  of  the  American  Union 
unless  on  the  unalterable  condition  that  “there  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  therein, 
otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime.” 

— That,  in  making  this  declaration  of  her  purpose, 
Massachusetts  announces  no  new  principle  of  acllun 
in  regard  to  her  sister  states,  and  makes  no  new 
application  of  principles  already  acknowledged. — 
She  merely  states  the  great  American  principle  em- 
bodied in  our  Declaration  of  Independence — the  po- 
litical equality  of  persons  in  the  civil  states;  the 
principle  adopted  in  the  legislation  of  the  states  un- 
der the  confederation,  and  sanctioned  by  the  consti- 
tution, in  the  admission  of  new  slates  formed  from 
the  only  territory  belonging  to  the  Union  at  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution — it  is,  in  short,  the  im- 
perishable principle  set  forth  in  the  ever  memorable 
ordinance  of  1787,  which  has  for  more  than  half  a 
ceniury  been  the  fundamental  law  of  human  liberty 
in  the  great  valley  of  the  lakes,  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, with  what  unparalleled  results,  let  the 
great  and  growing  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  answer  and  declare. 

— That  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  regard  the 
great  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures as  so  inseperably  connected  that  national 
measures  injurious  to  either  are  injurious  to  all;  that 
the  increased  and  rapidly  increasing  agricultural 
products  of  the  great  west  require  great  arid  increas- 
ing facilities  of  commercial  transport;  that  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce,  both  internal  and  external,  is 
placed  by  the  constitution  among  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed and  undoubted  powers  of  congress;  and  that 
the  improvement  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
west  by  the  construction  of  harbors  on  the  lakes,  and 
the  removal  of  obstructions  from  the  rivers  is  among 
the  most  obviously  just  and  necessary  uses  of  this 
important  power,  and  would  greatly  tend,  by  the  in- 
crease of  internal  trade  and  commerce  to  the  rapid 
advancement  of  these  great  interests  of  the  country. 

— That  the  veto  by  the  president  of  the  river  and 
harbor  bill  of  the  last  congress  was  an  act  of  wan- 
ton injury  to  the  great  interests,  not  only  of  the  west 
but  of  all  interests  connected  with  them,  and  of  un- 
mitigated wrong  and  insult  to  the  congress  that 
passed  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  until  this 
veto  is  annihilated  by  a two  thirds  vote,  or  by  the 
election  of  a president  who  will  execute  the  consti- 
tutional power  as  it  was  made  to  be  executed  by 
every  president  from  George  Washington  down  to, 
but  not  including,  James  K.  Polk. 

— That  the  great  whig  doctrines  of  protection  to 
American  industry,  capital,  and  labor;  a sound  and 
uniform  currency  for  the  people  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernment, a well  regulated  system  of  internal  im- 
provement, especially  in  reference  to  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west; 
uncompromising  hostility  to  the  subtreasury,  to  ex- 
ecutive usurpations  of  the  powers  of  congress,  and 
to  all  wars  for  conquest;  and  to  all  acquisitions  of 
territory  in  any  manner  whatever  for  the  diffusion 
and  perpetuity  of  slavery,  and  for  the  extension  and 
permanency  of  the  slave  power,  are  now,  as  they 
have  been,  cardinal  principles  in  the  policy  of  the 
whigs  of  Massachusetts,  and  form,  in  their  jugd- 


ment,  the  broad  and  deep  foundations  on  which  rest, 
and  ever  must  rest,  the  prospective  hopes  and  the 

true  and  enduring  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

— That  in  a period  like  the  present,  when  a war 
of  no  common  character,  and  to  be  followed  by  no 
common  results,  actually  exists,  and  is  threatening 
the  integrity,  if  not  the  existence,  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties, the  whigs  of  Massachusetts,  in  looking  over  the 
catalogue  of  distinguished  names  that  adorn  the 
ranks  of  whig  statesmen,  for  the  one  most  compe- 
tent, under  the  circumstances,  to  bear  the  whig 
standard,  inscribed  with  their  principles,  onward  to 
assured  victory  in  the  approaching  campaign  of 
1848,  see  with  patriotic  pride  and  pleasure  many  il- 
lustrious statesmen  in  all  sections  of  our  Union,  un- 
dei  whose  enlightened  guidance  and  discretion  suc- 
cess, if  not  commanded,  would  at  least  be  deserved; 
but  they  can  never  forget  that  they  have  in  their 
midst  a statesman  who,  if  he  be  not  “first  among 
equals,”  has  long  been  by  general  acknowledgment, 
equal  to  the  first  in  any  age  or  country— a statesman 
who  has  ever  been  found  equal  to  any  emergency  of 
the  country,  who  calmed  the  troubled  waters  of  the 
Oregon  controversy,  adjusted  the  long  standing  and 
much  vexed  questions  of  the  Caroline  and  the  boun- 
dary at  the  northeast,  and  settled  the  maritime  law 
of  the  national  flag  on  principles  as  durable  as  the 
ocean  on  which  it  floats — a statesman  whose  long, 
able,  and  devoted  service  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion has  rendered  his  name,  his  transcendent  talents 
and  unequalled  at'ainments  in  everything  that  re- 
lates to  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  in  peace 
or  in  war,  at  home  or  abroad,  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words  in  every  cottage  and  ham'et  in  the  land; 
and  has  pointed  him  out  as  eminently  qualified,  whe- 
ther lhi&  war  shall  be  prosecuted,  or  however,  or 
whenever  it  shall  be  brought  to  a close,  to  meet  the 
great  questions  of  national  policy  and  constitutional 
law  that  may  and  must  arise  in  its  progress  and  ter- 
mination; and  as  most  worthy  to  receive,  what  the 
whigs  of  Massachusetts  are  most  anxious  to  give,  the 
highest  reward  which  an  enlightened  and  grateful 
people  can  ever  bestow  on  their  most  deserving  and 
most  distinguished  son. 

— That  the  whigs  of  Massachusetis  earnestly  and 
unanimously  recommend  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  whig 
national  convention,  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Palfrey  introduced  an  amendment,  which  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Winthrop,  Adams,  Sumner, 
and  Dimon,  of  Boston,  Allen,  of  Worcester,  Phillips, 
of  Salem,  Dwight,  of  Springfield,  and  Palfrey,  of 
Cambridge.  It  was  lost. 

At  7 h o’clock  the  convention  dissolved.  The 
Atlas  says  “it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  re- 
spectable conventions  ever  held  in  this  common- 
wealth.” 


ISLE  ROYALE-LAKE  SUPERIOR. 


Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water 
known,  and  Isle  Royale,  in  the  north  west  part  of  the 
Lake,  the  largest  island  in  fresh  water  hitherto  dis- 
covered. It  lies  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  the  Canada  shore,  in  the  im- 
portant mineral  region  which  is  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  all  classes  of  people  in  the  country.  The 
surveyors  of  the  United  States  are  running  the  line* 
of  the  townships  and  sections,  and  corps  of  geolo- 
gists are  giving  it  a thorough  examiuation  to  ascer- 
tain the  kind  and  extent  of  its  minerals,  and  the  sec- 
tions of  government  surveys,  or  the  individual  loca- 
tions on  which  they  are  found,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  sale  or  entry.  It  thus  becomes  important 
to  learn  something  of  the  country;  and  very  few  now 
know  where  Isle  Royal  is,  or  even  that  there  is  any 
such  place.  We  have  lately  spent  several  weeks  on 
the  Island,  and  had  intended  to  give  a description 
of  it  but  we  find  the  work  rightly  done  to  our  hand 
by  a correspondent  ol  the  Boston  Courier,  of  which 
we  avail  ourselves  below.  We  can  vouch  from  ac- 
tual observation,  for  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
Courier  correspondent,  and  commend  the  following 
extracts  from  his  article  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader — 

Isle  Roval,  is  one  of  the  largest  fresh  water  is- 
lands in  the  world,  and  is  situated  in  the  northwest 
portion  of  the  transparent  waters  of  the  largest  fresh 
water  lake  in  the  world.  The  Indians  call  it  .oinoonk, 
the  grand  place;  and  consider  ng  its  rich  mineraio- 
gical  deposites  and  singular  geological  features,  it  is 
certainly  the  most  valuable,  the  most  imposing,  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  of  islands  and  truly  nam- 
ed the  “Grand  Place,” — the  “Royal  Isle.” 

As  this  Island  is  destined  to  become  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  riches,  and  also  a place  of  great  resort 
during  the  summer  months,  for  health  and  plersure, 
I will  give  you  a brief  description  thereof. 
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Isle  Roy  ale  is  in  the  northwest  part  of  Lake  Su- 
peiior,  in  48  degrees  north  latitude,  and  89  degrees 
west  longitude,  extending  northeast  and  southwest 
forty  five  miles,  and'  varies  from  three  to  five  and 
dight  miles  in  width.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five  miles  in  circumference,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  Canadian,  or  north  Bhore  of  the  lake, 
and  forty  five  miles  from  the  south  shore — it  has  a 
greater  "number  of  harbors  larger,  safer,  of  easier 
access,  and  far  more  beautiful  than  are  within  all 
the  remaining  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  I^kes. 

Rock  Harbor, upon  the  southeast  coast,  is  twelve 
miles  long,  and  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  wide. — 
Between  the  main  land  and1  the  lake  is  a chain  of 
Islands  for  ten  miles,  between  which  are  channels 
of  deep  water  from  the  harbor  to  the  lake.  These 
Islands  are  irregular  elevations  of  rock  covered  with 
evergreens;  resting  upon  the  transparent  waters, 
they  present  the  most  attractive  feature  in  one  of 
natures,  most  enchanting  pictures. 

Chippewa  Bay,  six  miles  west  of  Rock  Harbor,  is 
the  next  good  harbor,  extending  inland  two  miles, 
next,  Siskowit  Bay,  eighteen  miles  west,  affording 
safe  anchorage  for  all  the  vessels  of  the  Upper  Lakes. 
Next,  Washington  Harbor,  extending  inland  three 
miles,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Island.  On  the  north 
coast  are  Tod’s  Harbor  and  McCargo’s  Cove,  safe 
and  beautiful  harbors  for  vessels  of  any  burden. — 
Besides  there  are  numerous  inlets  and  indentations 
along  the  coast — the  northeast  end  of  the  Island  re- 
sembling a man’s  hand,  the  thumb  being  the  point  at 
the  entrance  into  Rock  Harbor,  and  the  fingers  four 
elevated  ridges  extending  into  the  lake,  with  deep 
bays  or  inlets  intervening,  two,  four  and  six  miles  in 
length. 

There  are  numerous  beautiful  lakes  of  pure  water 
upon  the  Island,  from  one  to  three  miles  in  length, 
and  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  lake,  abounding  in  fish,  and  furnishing  streams 
of  sufficient  volume  for  saw  mills  and  all  mining 
purposes.  There  are  also  numerous  small  prairies, 
producing  wild  grass. 

The  island  is  thickly  wooded;  the  varieties  are, 
balsam,  spruce,  yellow  and  while  cedar,  while  pine, 
white  and  black  birch,  mountain  oak,  black  ash, 
sugar  maple,  juniper  bushes  and  dwarf  cherry.  The 
pine  and  spruce  are  sufficient  in  number  and  size  for 
boards  and  timber  for  the  use  of  the  Island;  the  birch, 
cedar,  &c.  abundant  for  coal  for  all  smelting  pur- 
poses. The  animals  are  rabbits,  red  squirrels,  lynx 
and  earrabous  (species  of  deer.)  The  fowls  are 
ducks,  pigeons,  loons,  gulls,  partridges,  jay  birds, 
&c.  The  fish  are  speckled  trout,  Mackinaw  trout, 
Siskowit  trout;  white  fish,  pickerel,  mullet  and  her- 
ring. 

The  climate,  during  the  summer  months,  is  mild, 
healthful  and  rejuvenating;  the  days  not  too  hot  for 
comfortable  labor,  and  the  nights  just  cool  enough 
for  refreshing  sleep.  In  the  winter,  the  snow  falls 
from  two  to  four  feet  deep,  and  the  weather  cold, 
without  sudden  changes. 

There  is  land  enough  capable  of  cultivation  for  the 
support  of  a very  large  mining  population — indeed, 
there  is  as  much  good  land  on  the  Island  as  can  be 
found  in  the  same  number  of  square  miles  in  New 
Hampshire. 

At  Rock  Harbor  is  a flourishing  settlement,  being 
the  principal  depot  of  the  ‘ Isle  Royale  and  Ohio 
Mining  Company.”  Here  1 found  Mr.  John  H. 
Blake,  of  Boston,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
mining  and  smelting  operations  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Blake  has  visited  t>.e  mines  of  South  America,  and 
for  years  was  the  superintendent  of  the  London 
Mining  Company  on  the  Island  of  Cuba.  In  addition 
to  this  superior  scientific  knowledge,  Mr.  Blake  is  a 
discreet  reliable  man,  and  has  more  practical  know- 
ledge of  mining  and  smelting  than  any  man  in  the 
country.  Under  bis  judicious  and  intelligent  direc- 
tion the  mining  interests  of  the  mineral  region  ge- 
nerally, and  of  the  company  to  which  he  is  attached, 
in  particular,  must  be  attached. 

The  improvements  here  are  with  the  sole  view  of 
permanent  and  productive  mining.  The  company 
have  eighty  one  square  miles.  Last  year  they  sur 
veyed  their  iocatiuus,  cut  roads,  built  houses,  shops, 
&c.  opened  veins,  and  had  the  minerals  tested  by 
smelting,  &c.  They  have  now  50  men  employed  in 
mining,  making  coal,  erecting  smelting  works,  & c. 
One  man  with  a few  gill  nets,  supplies  the  men,  and 
could  supply  a hundred  more  with  abundance  ol 
fresh,  smoked  and  salted  fish.  The  smelting  furnaces 
are  to  be  worked  by  steam  power,  and  will  be  in 
operation  the  last  of  next  month,  and  the  first  pig 
copper  from  tbe  mineral  region  will  be  shipped  iiom 
this  place. 

Very  few  of  your  readers,  I apprehend,  ever  heard 
of  this  Island,  although  it  be  the  largest  lresh  water 
Island  in  the  world;  and  it  may  be  that  none  of  them, 
who  are  learned  in  copper,  are  aware  that  this  Island 


not  only  abounds  in  sheet  copper,  and  copper  in 
masses,  as  at  the  Cliff  mine,  but  also  abounds  in 
inexhaustible  quantities  of  Epidbte,  richly  charged 
with  native  copper,  which  smells  easily; also  Bath - 
elite  in  quantity  with  the  sheet  copper,  which  fur- 
nishes the  necessary  flux  for  smelting.  This  Epidote 
and  Datholite  have  not  been  elsewhere  found. 

1 have  visited  the  mines  at  Copper  Harbor,  Eagle 
Harbor,  Eagle  River,  the  celebrated  Copper  Falls, 
and  Cliff  mines,  and  have  been  three  weeks  upon 
this  Island,  and  I am  certain  that  it  is  now  a ‘‘fixed 
fact,”  that  mining  and  smelting  in  this  region  will 
become  the  most  lucrative  business  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Slake  assures  me  that  this  region  far  exceeds  in 
richness  anything  he  has  elsewhere  seen,  but  this 
assurance  is  not  wanted,  nor  is  any  great  knowledge 
of  minerals,  to  satisfy  me  of  its  value,  when  1 see  on 
on  all  sides  large  metaMiferous  veins  traversing  the 
Island,  and  see  sheets  of  native  copper,  and  tons  of 
epidote  richly  charged,  daily  taken  from  the  veins — 
and  above  all,  when  these  minerals  and  oars  smelt 
readily,  and  all  the  materials  and  facilities  for  smelt- 
ing are  here  found,  and  where  the  land  and  the  water 
will  here  furnish  abundant  supplies  for  the  mining 
population. 

That  there  was  deception,  fraud,  and  “humbug,1 ' 
during  the  eopper  mania,  is  known  to  all;  but  the 
extent  thereof  can  only  be  appreciateu  by  those  who 
have  visited  this  country.  A majority  of  mineral 
locations  were  made  without  visitation  and  explora- 
tion, and  a large  portion  thereof  far  inland.  Hun- 
dreds of  companies  were  formed  upon  such  locations 
— the  stock  thrown  into  market — fine  specimens 
shovvn,  as  coming  from  the  locations — the  stock 
sold,  and  the  companies  numbered  among  the  “bub- 
bles” that  weFe. 

Locations  of  exceeding  rictiness  were  made  after 
laborious  research  and  exploration;  hundreds  of  other 
locations,  for  miles  around,  were  at  once  taken,  “by 
the  map,”  that  were  worthless.  Companies  were 
formed  upon  such  locations,  and  the  stock  sold,  be- 
cause they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  a location  of  known 
value.  At  least  three  forths  of  all  the  copper  com- 
panies were  of  this  arid  the  like  character.  The 
consequence  was,  that  locations  of  exhaustless  value 
became  degraded,  and  the  real  business  of  mining 
injured  and  retarded  by  these  “humbug,”  speculative 
and  fradulent  operations.  It  always  was  and  always 
will  be  so  with  similar  enterprises;  there  always  was 
and  always  will  be  an  end,  when  the  wheat  is  se 
parated  from  the  chaff,  and  that  end  is  now  come  in 
relation  to  copper  companies  in  this  region. 

1 heard  nothing  and  saw  nothing  touching  this 
mineral  region,  that  I have  not  found  more  than 
realized  on  visitation;  but  it  appertains  only  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  “mineral  district,”  and  as  re- 
gards those  portions,  not  a tithe  of  their  riches  and 
value  have  yet  beer,  developed.  Let  mining  and 
smelting  be  conducted  here  as  business  is  elsewhere 
managed,  arid  the  country  will  be  benefited,  and  in- 
dividuals richly  rewarded. 


EUROPEAN  POLITICS. 


Notwithstanding  the  claims  for  room  in  our  columns 
which  the  highly  important  national  concerns  of  our 
own  country  have  at  this  moment,  such  is  the  condi- 
tion of  Europe,  so  deeply  interesting  is  the  progress 
of  affairs  in  Europe,  that  it  belongs  to  the  history  of 
the  passing  period  to  keep  our  readers  apprised  of 
them.  We  devoted  space  in  a late  number  to  a suc- 
cinct but  comprehensive  view  ol  the  contest  going 
on  between  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  some  of  the  Italian 
generals  with  Austria,  and  in  our  last,  to  a view  ol 
the  dormant  yet  deeply  exciting  feeling  in  behalf  of 
Poland.  Prussia  is  no  less  a point  of  exciting  inte- 
rest at  the  present  moment.  When  several  of  the 
German  States,  and  e-pecially  Prussia  and  Saxony 
instituted  their  general  system  of  education,  thereby 
infusing  knowledge  throughout  their  whole  commu- 
nities, we  regarded  the  measure  as  a sure  and  safe 
precursor  of  political  reform.  Whether  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  wise  and  the  good  to  conduct  this 
revolution  without  a recurrence  to  the  usual  and 
alas,  so  often  fruitless  resort  to  bloody  conflicts,  is  to 
be  ascertained  only  by  the  event.  All  true  friends  to 
humanity  must  anxiously  hope  that  the  moral  force 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  another  term  for  right- 
mindedness,  have  kept  pace  with  intellectual  enlight- 
enment, and  fitted  the  European  communities  lor  a 
preservation  of  peace  as  well  as  an  achievement  of 
political  rights.  Public  opinion  through  the  medium 
ol  instruction  becomes  sovereign,  and  duly  enlightened, 
will  triumph.  Its  triumph  is  the  more  speedy  and 
certain,  through  pacific  energies. 

The  trial  now  in  progress,  of  the  unfortunate  Po- 
landers  implicated  in  the  insurrection  Cracow,  is 
but  an  incident  in  the  progress  that  agitates  Prussia. 

Of  the  present  stale  of  affairs  in  that  Kingdom,  the 


most  comprehensive  account  we  have  met  with 
we  find  in  a letter  from  a correspondent  of  tla 
St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  27th  September.  The 
writer  exhibits  superior  talents  for  the  pen  and  a 
mind  of  no  ordinary  comprehension.  Whether  his 
views  be  or  he  not  in  all  respects  accurate,  they  are 
well  worth  perusal.  His  facts  belong  to  the  history 
of  the  times. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT  Uf 
THE  ST.  LOUIS  REPUBLICAN. 

Berlin,  August  3d.  1847. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  throughout  all  Germany, 
the  ruling  political  opinions  of  the  age  have  been 
imbibed  By  the  growing  generations  of  our  mechan- 
ics; and  that  it  is  they  who  will  in  tbe  course  of  time, 
endanger  the  system  of  absolute  monarchy.  Asso- 
ciations of  citizens,  as  well  as  of  mechanics,  have 
every  where  been  formed;  and  through  their  instru- 
mentality, doctrines  are  being  promulgated  although 
at  variance  with  the  bureaucratic  system  at  present 
in  vogue  throught  Germany.  Heretofore,  during  the 
lethargic  period  of  1815  to  1830,  tbe  disaffection  with 
the  government  could  not  be  traced  to  the  masses, 
but  existed  only  with  the  more  enlightened  commu- 
nity— principally  with  the  students  at  the  universi- 
ties, who,  occasionally  joined  by  high  minded  pro- 
fessors and  public  officers,  formed  secret  associations, 
to  the  end  of  promoting  an  order  of  things  more  con- 
genial with,  their  preconceived  notions  of  civil  govern- 
ment. The  trials  and  criminal  prosecutions  of  that 
period,  prove  that  scarcely  any  citizens  or  mechanics 
at  all  were  connected  with  the-e  plottings;  Out  since 
the  July  revolution,  sealed  with  the  blood  o the  peo- 
ple of  Paris,  things  have  taken  another  course  in 
Germany.  The  association  of  the  students,  and  their 
consequent  conspiracies,  aimed  at  re  establishing  a 
German  empire — at  recalling  the  old  heroic  times 
of  former  grandeur;  and  many  is  the  romantic  dream 
that  was  dreamt  in  ‘.hat  period. 

Since  the  July  days,  therefore,  German  citizens 
commenced  participating  in  the  great  struggle,  and 
the  new  element  soon  manifested  itself  in  its  tenden- 
cies and  its  demands.  Constitutions  an  I their  vested 
rights  were  now  being  demanded;  a constitutional 
monarchy,  with  its  liberties  and  guatantees  extended 
to  the  nation  as  well  as  the  individual,  became  the 
watchword  of  the  party;  and  inasmuch  as  several 
smaller  slates  succeeded,  shortly  after  that  period, 
in  actually  obtaining  some  of  these  constitutional 
privileges  in  a limited  representation  of  the  people, 
a constant  struggle  for  the  acquisition  of  ail  the 
liberties  enjoyed  by  other  nations,  was  kept  up  and 
continues  to  the  present  day.  The  masses  of  the 
people,  however — the  classes  without  landed  pro- 
perty, the  laboring  community — only  now,  for  the 
first  time,  commence  giving  signs  of  life.  Forced  by 
the  most  cruel  necessity  and  want,  they  cared  not 
Tor  merely  political  rights,  but  demanded,  at  once,  a 
reform  ol  the  entire  social  system;  a more  extensive 
participation  of  the  gooaj  of  this  world,  and  equality 
in  all  relations  of  life.  And  not  only  do  they  demand 
this,  but  convinced  of  the  justness  of  their  demands, 
ihey  even  believe,  through  tbe  instrumentality  of 
numerous  and  extended  a-sociatiotis  of  free  laborers 
arid  mechanics,  to  crown  their  effort  with  success, 
despite  contending  influence  of  capital  and  com- 
petition— the  two  great  agents  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 

While  thus  all  classes  in  Germany  are  kept  in 
constant  agitation  by  these  struggles  for  political  re- 
form and  civil  rights,  and  they  are  manifested  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  different  communities,  re- 
ligious dissensions  of  the  most  diversified  kind  in- 
crease the  confusion  still  more.  It  is  indeed,  a mis- 
fortune for  Germany,  that  the  north  is  Protestant 
and  the  south  Catholic.  The  priests,  monks  and 
Jesuits,  have,  during  the  last  ten  years,  striven 
more  than  ever  to  preach  fanaticism,  and  excite 
hatred  and  bitter  feeling  against  those  of  other  faith; 
to  increase  and  heighten  superstition,  by  pilgrimages, 
penitence,  miracles  and  worshipping  of  saints  and 
images,  to  the  end  of  keeping  the  people  subject  to 
clerical  power,  in  proportion  as  their  demandg  for 
social  reform  increase  day  after  day.  Allied  with 
the  powers  that  be,  they  execrate  and  condemn  all 
that  enlightens,  as  sin  and  crime;  and  sidcc  they  fear 
that  liberal  opinions,  in  alliance  with  philosophy  and 
science,  induce  the  people  to  reason,  and  tnus  to 
lead  them  to  infidelity,  itie  enure  power  of  the 
church  is  at  once  directed  against  the  advocates  of 
freedom,  as  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  hierar- 
chy. 

But  nevertheless,  a separation  has  taken  place. — 
About  two  hundred  German  Catholic  communities 
have  renounced  the  Roman  supremacy;  and  a great 
number  of  the  more  enlightened  Catholics  reluse  to 
be  guided  any  longer  by  the  dark  movements  of 
priestcraft.  In  Protestant  Germany*  the  confusion 
in  the  Church  is  still  greater,  and  even  threatens  to 
separate  every  thing  into  sects.  On  the  Oue  side, 
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philosophy  and  enlightened  theological  doctrines 
have  altogether  annihilated  the  old  creed.  A large 
number  among  the  higher  classes  of  society  have 
ceased  believing,  and  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  doctrines  of  pantheistic  philosophy;  Ihe  people 
proper  seem  entirely  indifferent  regarding  religious 
faith,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  large 
cities,  notwithstadning  numbers  of  separate  commu- 
nities of  priests,  bigots,  and  others  among  the  faith- 
ful, hurl  their  denunciations  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  limes.  Since  1840,  when  the  present  king  of 
Prussia  succeeded  to  the  throne,  a fierce  war  has 
begun  against  philosophy,  rationalism,  and  all  those 
who  are  attached  to  these  and  similar  doctrines,  as 
well  as  those  of  no  particular  creed  at  all.  Frederick 
"William  intends  to  destroy  infidelity,  to  strengthen 
Christianity,  and  to  found  a Christian  state,  wherein 
shall  live  a people,  faithful,  believing,  obedient,  and 
submissive.  Professors  of  universities  and  colleges 
advocating  different  doctrines,  preachers  unwilling 
to  co-operate  with  his  Majesty  in  this  respect,  are 
dismissed;  all  preachers  are  made  to  swear  to  the 
articles  of  faith  of  the  year  1531;  to  sustain  and 
uphold  the  symbols;  and  nobody  is  permitted  to  be 
long  to  this  Church  of  state,  w ho  does  not  subscribe 
and  adhere  to  its  dogmas  thus  established. 

]t  can  easily  he  supposed  that  this  suicidal  course, 
on  the  part  ol  the  Prussian  king,  has  just  the  contra 
ry  effect  to  what  is  expected  from  it;  the  people,  and 
many  preachers,  oppose  this  interference  in  their  re- 
ligious faith  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  are  not 
willing  to  submit  to  either  dictation  or  force  in  this 
respect;  more  especially  in  Prussia,  where  the  great 
Frederick  once  expressed  himself  to  the  effect,  that 
he  considered  it  one  of  the  great  and  self  evident 
privileges  of  mankind,  for  “every  one  to  seek  his  way 
to  heaven  according  to  his  own  fancy.”  But  in  Ger- 
many, religion  has  long  since  been  used  as  a machine 
of  state  only.  Our  absolute  monarchs  and  princes 
use  every  endeavor  to  make  religious  proselytes,  in 
order  (as  they  deem  this  the  most  infallible  means) 
thus  to  quench  the  growing  desire  for  social  reform 
and  political  innovation.  The  war  in  the  state,  and 
the  war  in  the  church,  therefore,  go  hand  in  hand. 
Our  so  called  radicals,  in  a political  sense,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  call  for  civil  liberty,  call  as 
loudly  for  religious  liberty;  while  the  ‘servile’  party 
as  invariably  are  the  ‘faithful’  of  the  church.  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  persecutes  the  political  innova 
tors  no  less  than  those  who  oppose  religious  dicta- 
tion,and  religious  fermentation  increases  daily  with 
the  struggle  for  civil  liberty.  The  more  pastors  are 
dismissed  by  the  6tale,  the  more  independent  sects 
and  congregations  spring  up;  and  this  is  carried  so 
far  in  the  provinces  of  Saxony,  that  towns  and  d is 
tncts  have  begun  renouncing  the  church  by  whole- 
sale, such  as  the  cities  of  Halle,  Nordhousen,  Hal- 
bersladt,and  many  others.  The  important  and  large 
commercial  city  of  Magdeburg,  seems  about  to  fol- 
low the  example,  for  since  the  dismissal  of  the  highly 
popular  and  enlightened  Pastor  Uhlich,  some  four 
thousand  among  the  most  intelligent  and  first  citizens 
of  that  place,  have  publicly  declared  that,  unless 
this  actuf  monarchical  tyranny  were  remedied,  they 
would  in  a body  renounce  the  church,  and  form  an 
independent  congregation. 

Thus  does  the  government  itself  labor  towards  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  Protestant  church,  since 
it  will  not  permit  religious  liberty  within  its  pale.— 
The  German  nation  may  fairly  be  said  to  exist  at 
present,  in  a desperate  struggle  lor  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  but  the  powerful  resistance  their  effurts  meet 
with,  in  the  opposition  of  the  most  of  absolute  princes 
and  lords,  with  whom  they  have  to  contend,  is  well 
calculated  to  delay  success  lor  some  lime  yet.  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  are  the  supporters  and  protectors  of 
the  lesser  powers,  and  without  this  formidable  sup 
port,  the  latter  would  long  ago  have  been  forced  to 
yield  to  the  will  ol  the  people.  Austria,  on  the  one 
hand,  under  the  guidance  of  Prince  Milternich, 
teems  by  no  means  w illing  to  deviate  an  iola  from 
ils  ancient  institutions,  and  she  inherited  them  from 
the  times  of  the  middle  ages,  and  pursues  her  sys- 
tem of  entire  absolutism,  w ith  the  greaiest  consis- 
tency. But  the  system  is  rotten  within  to  Ihe  core, 
and  it  will  prove  a difficult  task  for  the  grey  Metter 
inch  even  to  uphold  it  any  longer  than  his  own  wan 
ing  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  Prussia  has  ad- 
vanced considerably. 

Since  the  year  1807,  when  the  monarchy  of  the 
great  Frederick  sauk  before  the  all  powerful  genius 
oi  Napoleon,  the  Prussian  state  has  acquired  a more 
modern  form.  A number  of  laws,  estaolished  during 
ihe  period  of  1807-T1,  destroy  ed  the  better  portion 
of  Hie  feudal  establishment,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  woi  k,  then  so  nobly  begun,  was  never  af- 
terwards completed.  After  1820,  a reaction  ensued, 
which  was  little  in  accordance  w ith  the  liberal  po 
liev  of  former  times,  and  which  bore  the  more  op- 
pit:sivelyon  the  nation,  as  the  latter  had  been  led 


to  believe  that  with  the  liberal  policy  of  those  form- 
er years  a new  order  of  things  was  about  to  bees 
tablished.  But,  nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  a 
totally  retrograde  tendency  was  guarded  against  by 
Ibese  law's;  philosophy,  the  sciences,  arid  the  arts, 
began  to  be  much  cultivated,  and  tended  to  enlighten 
Ihe  masses;  a salutary  school  system  had  been  insli 
luted,  and,  as  is  the  fact  with  all  imernal  regulations 
of  our  bureaucratic  slate,  the  financial  department 
of  the  slate  was  also  made  to  be  thus  controlled,  to 
ensure  ils  safe  administration  for  the  future.  Wilhal 
it  was  Prussia  which  gave  the  first  impnlse  to  the 
Customs  Union,  and  subsequently  took  the  lead  in 
this  great  movement.  Prussia,  while  she  thus  (per- 
haps unwittingly)  aided  in  promoting  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  upsetting  the  internal  barriers  which 
divided  the  German  nation,  and  causing  the  ad- 
vancement of  commerce  and  trade,  and  of  the  en- 
tire moral  faculties  of  the  nation,  though  she  might 
strive  to  quench  the  progress  of  the  political  spirit 
of  the  age  within  her  boundaries,  could  never  totally 
suppress  it. 

When  the  old  king,  Frederick  William  III,  died 
in  1840,  the  nation  demanded  loudly  the  fulfilment 
of  tl.ose  sacred  pledges  made  to  them  in  the  solemn 
time  when  Germany’s  sovereign  entreated  the  na- 
tion once  more  to  form  against  the  victorious  legions 
of  the  great  Gallic  foe,  who  was  about  to  unite  the 
_many  German  crowns  into  one,  and  place  it  upon 
his  head.  A constitutional  guaranty  for  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  those  political  privileges  which 
are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  age,  were 
demanded,  but  as  yet  none  of  those  rights  have  been 
granted,  and  no  pledge  has  been  fulfilled.  Many 
means  have  been  devised,  and  numberless  experi- 
ments made  to  quench  the  voice  of  the  people,  but 
their  cries  grow  louder  wilh  every  coming  day,  and 
unless  all  shall  be  hazarded  on  the  cast  of  a die,  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  monarchs  must  yield  to 
the  just  demands  of  their  people.  The  entire  Ger- 
man people  are  at  present  enlivened  by  one  lofty  and 
latriotic  sentiment,  and  direct  their  hopes  towards 
Prussia,  whence  they  justly  expect  the  impulse  for 
liberation  and  concert. 

On  Prussia  devolves  the  great  task,  on  the  wreck 
of  her  throne  of  absolute  monarchy,  to  found  a new 
and  united  Germany;  her  lot  it  is,  to  be  the  banner 
bearer  of  German  liberty,  if  even  her  monarchs 
choose  to  misapprehend  the  great  lot  which  is  tier’s, 
and  no  other  Frederick  the  Great  should  ever  again 
grace  her  throne.  Beilin,  Prussia’s  capital,  is  even 
now  already  the  central  point  of  German  life,  and  is 
regarded  by  all  Germany  as  the  place  whence  must 
come  the  decisive  stroke.  Not  a century  ago,  and 
this  great  metropolis  of  a powerful  empire  was  but 
the  unimportant  residence  of  a powerless  prince. — 
In  1815,  Berlin  had  but  160,000  inhabitants,  while 
now  it  contains  410,000.  The  Customs  Union  has 
changed  Berlin  into  an  important  manufacturing  and 
commercial  point;  six  railroads  empty  here,  and  its 
population  increases  annually  at  the  rale  of  20,000 
souls. 

In  my  next  communication  I shall  endeavor  to  give 
you  a pictu  e of  Berlin — Us  business,  its  prospects, 
Us  people  and  their  ways.  At  present,  as  in  fact, 
during  the  whole  summer,  life  in  the  capital  is  dull; 
the  king  and  his  court,  the  ministers,  and  the  entire 
noblesse  spend  the  season  at  their  country  seats,  or  at 
the  baths.  Not  until  the  close  of  September,  can 
we  expect  more  life;  and  a change  in  the  ministry 
is  not  among  the  least  items  which,  with  many 
others,  is  expected  to  form  matter  for  political  agi- 
tation. 
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Massachusetts. — Liberty  Convention—' The  third 
party  convention  which  was  held  in  this  town  last 
Friday,  and  which,  as  we  are  informed,  was  “distin- 
guished for  its  harmony  and  determination,”  num- 
bered exactly  five  members,  all  told.  The  audience 
comprised  two  persons  in  the  afternoon,  but  at  the 
adjourned  meeting  in  the  evening  some  twenty  per- 
sons assembled  to  hear  brother  Marsh’s  lecture. — 
The  proceedings  at  this  adjourned  meeting  were  not 
characterised  by  the  “harmony  ” w hich  distinguished 
the  cut  and  dried  proceedings  of  the  afternoon,  and 
we  doubt  whether  the  cause  of  the  liberty  party  was 
much  advanced  in  consequence  of  them. 

[ Yarmouth  College. 

New  Hampshire. — Independent  Democratic  and 
Liberty  party  State  Convention  in  New  Hampshire.— 
We  learn  from  a friend  from  Manchester,  who  was 
present  at  the  state  convention  of  the  independent 
uemocrats  and  liberty  party  at  Concord  yesterday, 

that  about  three  hundred  delegates  were  present. 

Asa  Fowler,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  was  the  presiding  of- 
ficer. The  convention  nominated  Nath’i.  S.  Berry, 
of  Hebron,  (or  governor,  he  received  261  votes— two 


were  cast  for  Jared  Perkins,  of  Unity.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  chosen  delegates  to  the  liberty 
party  national  convention,  to  be  held  at  Buffalo  on 
the  20th  of  October,  viz:  Amos  Tuck,  of  Exeter, 
Daniel  Hoit,  of  Sandwich,  Joseph  Cochran,  of  Man- 
chester, John  L.  Carlton,  of  Bath,  Jared  Perkins,  of 
Unity,  and  Abraham  Emerson,  of  Candia.  A reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted  in  favor  of  postpon- 
ing the  nomination  of  president  until  next  year.  A 
resolution  was  also  passed  recommending  Mr.  Hale 
to  t he  national  convention  as  a candidate  for  the 
presidency,  as  the  first  choice  of  the  independents  and 
liberty  men  of  N.  H.  Geo.  Barstow,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester, made  a speech,  in  which  he  stated  that  his 
choice  was  Mr.  Hale,  but  “whether  the  candidate 
should  be  New  Hampshire  Jack  or  the  Wagon  Boy 
of  Ohio,”  he  should  receive  his  support.  We  are 
informed  that  this  feeling  pervaded  the  convention. 

If  the  liberty  party  generally  throughout  the  country, 
would  manifest  similar  indications  of  common  sense, 
they  would  appear  to  much  better  advantage.  As 
far  as  we  know,  New  Hamphire  is  the  only  state 
where  that  party  has  ever  shown  any  disposition  to 
make  any  concessions  fur  the  benefit  of  liberty.  And 
it  is  also  the  only  state  where  their  efforts  have  been 
productive  of  any  thing  but  unmitigated  evil.  We 
hope  that  the  reign  of  common  sense  is  now  about 
to  begin.  The  whigs  of  New  Hampshire  will  hold 
a convention  at  Concord,  on  the  20ih  instant,  and 
will  probably  adopt  Judge  Berry  as  their  candidate. 
We  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  allied  army  to 
elect  him  and  also  carry  the  legislature.  The  can- 
vass next  spring  will  probably  be  as  animated  as  the 
last  one.  All  friends  of  freedom  will  rejoice  in  the 
successor  Judge  Berry  and  the  allied  army. 

[Lowell  Cowicr. 

New  York  ‘Democratic’  State  Convention. — 
The  uncertainty  whether  the  “old  hunkers”  or  the 
“barn- burners”  would  have  a majority  in  the  con- 
vention occasioned  a prompt  and  lull  attendance. 

The  convention  assembled  at  Syracuse  on  Thurs- 
day, the  30th  Sept.  The  New  York  Evening  Post, 
(adm.)  of  the  1st  Oct.  says: 

The  report  received  by  the  telegraph  is,  that  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  democrats  proper  of  the 
convention  and  the  conservatives  held  separate  cau- 
cuses. At  the  caucus  of  the  conservatives  it  was 
decided  to  offer  the  nomination  of  lieutenant  gover- 
nor to  Mr.  Havemeyer,  though  he  is  not  ot  their  par-  • 
ty;  of  their  other  nominations  nothing  is  said.  It 
is  reported,  though  we  do  not  know  how  truly, 
that  the  other  division  of  the  party  agreed  to  Mr. 
Flagg  for  comptroller,  Abraham  S.  Bockee  for 
lieutenant  governor,  and  S.  J.  Tilden  for  attorney 
general. 

Yesterday  was  occupied  wilh  the  dispute  concern- 
ing different  members  claiming  Ihe  same  seats. — 
The  two  contestants  from  Monroe  went  home,  the 
two  from  Otsego  had  sixty  four  votes  each,  so  that 
neither  could  be  admitted.  The  following  is  the 
latest  report  of  the  proceedings  of  last  evening: 

101  o'clock,  P.  M — The  convention  is  not  yet  or- 
ganized. The  day  has  been  consumed  with  the  con- 
tested seat  of  Otsego  county.  The  vole  stood  64 
for  Snow,  hunker,  to  64  for  Spofford,  barn-burn- 
er. Neither  admitted.  The  contested  seals  of  the 
delegates  from  New  Yoik  are  now  under  oonsidera- 

ll°The  vote  upon  one  district  has  just  been  taken,  and 
resulted  in  the  favor  of  Towle.  For  Carrigan  61, 
for  Towle  67.  This  places  the  convention  in  the 
control  of  the  hunkers.  The  asperity  of  feeling  in- 
creases. Every  point  is  contested.  The  session  will 
continue  to  a late  hour,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
another  vote  will  be  taken  to-night. 

The  Albany  Argus  states,  that  alter  wasting  all  the 
forenoon  until  2 F.  M.  in  long  debate,  as  to  the  mode 
of  disposing  of  contested  seals,  Judge  Monell,  was 
appointed  temporary  president,  by  a vole  ot  73  to 

61.  . , u 

In  the  evening  the  convention  organized  by  ap- 
pointing Robert  H.  Morris,  of  N.  Yoik,. president, 
assisted  by  eight  vice  presidents. 

The  committee  on  contested  seats  reported.  Ho- 
ratio Seymour  got  the  contested  seat  trom  Oneida, 
James  Moore  the  Ontario  contested  seat,  and  Geo. 
T.  Barker  and  Isaac  Potter.  Ihe  contested  seals  from 
Erie. 

The  seat  claimed  by  John  Van  Buren,  leading  par- 
tisan of  the  barn  burners,  was  assigned  to  his  oppo- 

^Ex-Mayor  Mickle,  Jas.  S.  Wadsworth,  John  D. 
Coe,  and  other  barnburners,  declined  office. 

The  space  we  designed  to  appropriate  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convention  is  demanded  by  more  im- 
portant riaiional  concerns  that  have  crowded  upon 
u°  this  week.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  alter  a very 
warm  contest,  and  by  a close  vote,  the  ‘old  hunkers’ 
I finding  they  had  a majority  to  decide  the  contested 
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seats,,  brought  that  majority  up  to-  action,  organized 
the  convention  by  men  of  their  own  party  Robert  T. 
Morris  of  New  York,  president,  appointed  commit- 
mittees  accordingly,  and  ultimately  made  their  own 
nominations  of  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  en- 
suing election,  as  follows: 

For  Controller — Qrville  Hungerford,  Jefferson 
county. 

For  Secretary  of  State — Edward  Sanford,  New 

York. 

For  Lieutenant  Governor — Nathan  Datton,  Nia- 
gara county. 

For  Attorney  General—  Levj  S.  Chatfield-,  Otse- 
go county. 

For  Treasurer — Geo.  W.  Cutler.  Wayne. 

For  State  Engineer — O.  W.  Childs,  Onondaga. 

For  Canal  Commissioners — John  C.  Mather,  Rens- 
selaer, Elisha  B.  S nith,  Chenango;  Fred’ek.  Follett, 
Genesee. 

For  Inspectors  of  Slate  Prison — John  Fisher,  West- 
chester; George  Caldwell,  Montgomery;  Norman  B. 
Smith,  New  York. 

Wilmol  Proviso. — On  the  last  night  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  principle  of  the  Wilcaot  proviso  was  brought 
up  in  the  following  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Wayne: 

Resolved , That  we  believe  in  the  dignity  and  the 
rights  of  free  labour:  that  free  white  labour  cannot 
thrive  upon  the  same  soil  with  slave  labour:  and  that 
therefore  it  is  neither  right  nor  wise  to  devote  the 
temperate  climate  and  fertile  soil  of  free  territory, 
(to  be  hereafter  acquired,)  to  slave  labour,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  free  labour  of  all  the  states. 

Rosolved,  That  we  adhere  to  all  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution;  that  we  will  maintain,  with  in- 
flexible firmness,  all  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states; 
but  we  declare  uncompromising  hostility  to  tbe  ex- 
tension of  slavery  to  territory  now  free  by  the  act  of 
the  general  government. 

To  this,  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  of  New  York, 
offered  the  following  substitute: 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  crisis  which  has  now  arriv- 
ed, it  is  the  duty  of  northern  democrats  to  declare 
their  uncompromising  hostility  to  every  act  of  the 
federal  government  for  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  free  territory  hereafter  to  be  acquired. 

In  the  discussion  upon  this  substitute,  and  on  a 
point  of  order  raised  hy  a motion  for  the  previous 
question,  a scene  of  the  greatest  confusion  and  up- 
roar ensued.  The  chair  was  sustained  in  its  decisi- 
on that  the  motion  fur  the  previous  question  cut  ofl 
Mr.  Field’s  resolution;  and,  says  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard, — “the  democracy  of  the  empire  state  thus 
virtually, voted  down  the  Wilmot  proviso.” 

Tbe  convention  was  in  session  four  days,  having 
assembled  on  Tuesday  and  adjourned  situ  die  at  3 
o’clock  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  organ  of  the  barnburners  published  at  Buffalo, 
devotes  a column  to  bitter  denunciation  of  the  means 
by  which,  it  alleges,  the  radical  democracy  were 
defeated  in  the  convention,  and  winds  up  the  whole 
with  tbe  following  emphatic  declaration: 

‘‘For  these  reasons  we  solemnly  protest  against  all 
their  proceedings,  as  the  usurpations  of  a body  or- 
ganized of  different  materials  from  those  which  were 
elected  by  the  democracy  of  tbe  state, and  will  never 
give  our  support  to  a candidate  thus  fraudulently 
nominated.  We  therefore  call  for  a convention  of 
the  radical  democracy  of  the  state,  and  declare  our- 
telves  henceforth  free  from  all  political  connection 
with  the  conservative  faction.” 

The  Whig  State  Convention  assembled  at  Syracuse 
on  tbe  6th  instant,  and  unanimously  nominated, 

For  Lieutenant  Governor — Hamilton  Fish. 

For  Comptroller — Millard  Fillmore. 

Probable  settlement  of  the  Anti-rent  difficulties. — At  a 
nu.ss  meeting  of  the  anti-renters  of  tbe  county  of 
Rensselaer,  held  pursuant  to  public  notice,  at  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Stephentown,  on  the  25th 
September,  after  listening  to  some  Femaiks  from  C. 
Pepper,  it  was,  on  motion,  unanimously. 

Resolved,  That  we  accede  to  the  propositions  for 
an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  anti-rent  difficulties, 
so  called,  made  on  the  24th  instant,  by  Hon.  John  C. 
Spencer,  on  the  part  of  William  P.  Van  Rensselaer, 
to  Calvin  Pepper,  Jr., Charles  F.  Boulen  and  Henry 
Betts,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  proposition  is 
in  substance,  as  we  understand  it,  that  all  matters  in 
dispute  shall  be  left  for  arbitration  to  the  Honorable 
Geo.  N.  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Wm.  Kent 
and  Hon.  Judge  Deuio,  of  this  state. 

New  Jerset. — Historical  reminiscence — Dr.  Bloom- 
field on  Slavery — On  the  4th  of  July  1783,  the  first 
anniversary  ot  the  signing  of  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence after  the  war,  at  a meeting  which  took 
place  in  tbe  township  of  Woodbridge,  great  prepa- 
rations had  been  made,  an  ox  was  roasted,  and  large 
numbers  assembled  to  partake  ol  it,  and  to  listeu  to 


| the  orator  of  the  day,  Dr.  Bloomfield,  father  of  the 
late  Governor  Bloomfield,  of  New  Je,rsey.  At  the 
appointed  time  the  orator  mounted  the  platform, 
followed  by  all  his  slaves,  fourteen  in  number,  seven 
of  whom  took  places  on  his  left  and  seven  on  his 
right,  while  he  addressed  the  multitude  on  the  evil 
of  slavery.  At  the  close  of  his  speech,  he  turned  to 
his  slaves,  stating  that,  inasmuch  as  we,  as  a nation, 
had  declared  all  men,  equal,  he  could  not,  consist- 
ently, hold  slaves.  “Why,”  asked  he,  “should 
these,  my  fellow  citizens,  be  held  in  bondage?  From 
this  day  they  are  free!” 

In  the  midst  of  the  applause  which  followed,  the 
Doctor  called  up  to  him  one  soraawhat  advanced  in 
years:  “Hector,”  said  he,  “when  you  cannot  support 
yourself,  you  are  entitled  to  a maintenance  from  my 
property.  When  do  you  suppose  you  will  need  that 
maintenance?” 

Tne  delighted  negro  held  up  his  left  hand,  and  with 
his  right,  drew  a line  across  the  middle  joint  of  his 
fingers:  “Neber,  massa,  neber,  so  long  as  any  of  dese 
fingers  are  left  above  dese  jints!” 

“There,  fellow  citizens,”  said  the  Doctor,  “you  see 
that  liberty  is  as  dear  to  the  man  of  color  as  to  you 
or  me.” 

The  air  rang  with  applause,  and  the  company  se- 
parated, without  a suggestion  from  any  one  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  patriotism  to  lynch  the  good  Doc 
tor  for  his  fanaticism. 

Martland. — Election,  6lh  October,  for  a governor, 
to  serve  for  three  years  from  January  next,  six 
representatives  to  congress,  and  delegates  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly. 

The  day  was  cloudy,  threatening  rain,  but  mild 
and  agreeable.  A larger  vole  was  taken  than  has 
ever  before  been  taken  in  the  state,  although  there 
has  been  much  less  excitement  and  noise  than 
usual. 

The  issue  of  this  election  in  Maryland  has  been 
looked  to  with  the  deepest  solicitude  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  especially  at  Washington,  as  from 
the  best  judgment  of  the  state  of  parlies  in  the  ensu- 
ing congress,  the  majority  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tatives  would  depend  upon  its  result.  In  the  last 
congress  there  were  4 administration  and  2 whig  re- 
presentatives from  Maryland.  If  Maryland  aDd  the 
other  states  yet  to  elect  representatives  should  send 
them  of  the  same  political  complexion  that  they  did 
to  the  last  congress,  parties  would  stand  114  whig, 
113  administration,  aud  1 native. 

The  result  of  the  election  is  hardly  satisfactory  to 
either  of  the  parties,  in  the  Slate.  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
administration  candidate  lor  governor,  is  elected  by 
a considerable  majority,  and  so  far,  that  party  are 
highly  delighted,  and  a salute  was  fired  the  morning 
after  the  election,  in  triumph.  The  executive  pow- 
er, and  the  power  of  nominating  officers  of  the  state, 
will  pass  into  Mr.  Thomas’  bands. 

The  senate,  which  has,a  veto  on  the  governor’s  no- 
minations, remains  decidedly  whig,  no  senator  being 
elected  this  year. 

The  whigs  will  have  a majority  also  in  the  bouse 
of  delegates.  Their  election  is  for  two  years,  and 
of  course  the  legislature  will  remain  whig  for  that 
period,  in  the  last  house  the  whigs  had  53,  to  29 
administration.  So  far  as  heard,  41  whigs  and  23 
adm.  are  elected,  from  counties  that  last  year  sent  45 
whigs  and  19  adm.  Adm.  gain  4. 

Of  tbe  six  representatives  to  congress,  tbe  whigs 
have  elected  four — all  except  tbe  two  that  represent 
the  two  districts  composed  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Baltimore.  A spirited  effort  was  made  by  tbe  whigs, 
in  the  fifteen  first  wards  of  the  city,  composing  the 
fourth  district,  to  re-elect  Mr.  Kennedy,  hut  he  was 
beaten,  an  unprecedented  number  of  votes  being 
taken. 

Reversing  the  political  character  of  the  represen- 
tation in  congress  from  Maryland,  by  sending  four 
whigs  and  two  administration  members,  makes  a 
difference  of  four  votes  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  decides  all  doubt  as  to  the  majority  in  that 
body,  and  also  insures  to  the  whigs  the  vote  of  the 
state  in  case  of  the  presidential  election  devolving 
upon  the  bouse. 

The  representation  of  Maryland  in  the  next  con- 
gress will  stand: 

1st  dia.  Gen.  Jno.  G.  Chapman,  ( whig)  no  opposition. 
2d  “ J.  Dixon  Roman,  (wing)  gain. 

3d  “ T.  W.  Ligon,  (adm.)  re-elected. 

4ih  “ R.  M.  McLane,  (adm.)  gain,  beating  Ken- 
nedy. 

5th  “ Alex’r.  Evans,  (whig)  gain,  maj.  465. 

6 h “ John  W.  Crisfield,  (whig)  maj.  aboui  700. 

The  returns  from  the  stale  are  not  all  received. — 
We  subjoin  those  of  the  city  of  Baltin'ore  and  defer 
ihe  residue  for  our  next. 

City  of  Baltimore — At  the  last  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion, Uciober,  1844,  Ihe  aggregate  vote  taken  in  the 
city  was  17,158,  ut  which  Mr.  Carroll,  (adm.)  had 


9190,  and  Pratt,  (whig)  7963;  administration  majority 

1222. 

At  the  presidential  election,  1344,  the  aggregate 
vote  taken  in  the  city  was  17,300 — of  which  Mr. 
Polk  received  8,887,  and  Mr.  Clay  8,413,  majority 
for  Polk  474. 

At  the  election  of  delegates  October  1846,  the  to- 
tal of  votes  taken  in  the  city  was  14,869,  of  which 
the  average  was  7436  whig  and  7433  administration. 
Three  administration  and'  two  whig  delegates  were 
elected. 

At  the  election  for  mayor,  held  two  weeks  after- 
wards, 17,520  voles  were  taken,  of  which  Col.  Da- 
vies (adm.)  received  8,878  and  Mr.  Levering  (whig) 
8,772; — administration  majority,  1’06. 


At  the  election  of  this  week,  19,036  votes  were  ta- 


ken,  being  1,516 

over  the  last  mayor’s  or  any  previ- 

ous  election. 

Governor. 

Administration. 

Whig. 

Wards. 

Thomas. 

Goldsborouoh. 

1, 

601 

399 

2, 

632 

369 

3, 

562 

499 

4, 

460 

638 

5, 

379 

324 

6, 

635 

478 

7., 

524 

372 

8, 

636 

313 

574 

423 

10, 

313 

505 

11. 

444 

469 

12. 

607 

607 

13, 

334 

469 

14, 

380 

531 

15, 

655 

710 

16, 

384 

338 

17, 

503 

242 

18, 

7.37 

473 

19, 

513 

383 

20, 

428 

193 

10,301 

8735 

8,735 

Thomas’’  majority  in 

the  city. 

1,566 

CONGRESSMEN — 4TH  DISTRICT. 

Administration. 

Whig. 

Kennedy. 

Wards. 

McLane. 

1, 

605 

394 

2, 

627 

371 

3, 

554 

500 

4, 

451 

640 

5, 

377 

325 

6, 

629 

477 

7, 

526 

369 

8, 

634 

312 

572 

419 

10; 

297 

514 

11, 

440 

464 

12, 

594 

608 

13. 

329 

468 

14, 

370 

538 

15, 

644 

709 

7649  7108 

Majority  for  R.  M.  McLane,  541. 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 


Administration. 

Whit 

Wards. 

Ligon. 

Phili 

16, 

372 

336 

17, 

482 

236 

18, 

721 

466 

19, 

506 

383 

20, 

428 

191 

2509 

1612 

In  these  ward's,  in  1845,  Mr.  Ligon’s  majority  was 
764. 

The  first  fifteen  wards  of  the  city  compose  the  4th 
congressional  district.  At  the  congressional  election 
in  1845,  the  vole  in  this  congressional  district  stood 
as  follows:  For  Kennedy,  (whig)  4,962;  for  Giles, 
(dem.)  5,824;  for  Duncan,  (native)  1,147 — the  total 
aggregate  vote  cast  being  11,933. 

The  aggregate  vote  taiien  in  the  same  district  on 
Wednesday  last,  was  14,757 — increase  2324. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


ARMY  OF  INVASION. 

Lieut.  Henderson  and  Dr.  Cooper  safe.— The 
New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  29ih  ull.  says:— A pri- 
vate letter  addressed  to  us  from  Vera  Cruz,  dated  2 1 
instant,  says:  “I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform 

you  of  the  safe  arrival  at  the  headquarters  of  Major 
Lally  [at  Jalapa]  of'  the  detachment  of  mounted 
men  belonging  to  Captain  Fairchild’s  company  under 
Lieut.  Henderson,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Cooper,  of 
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the  army,  and  three  mounted  Georgians,  all  of  whom 
were  supposed  to  have  been  captured  at  the  National 

Bridge." 

Capt.  Besancon’s  Company — The  Picayune  of  the 
29th  says:  “with  the  exception  of  Lieut.  John  Haw  k- 
ins  and  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  men  who  were  left 
to  guard  camp  inside  of  Vera  Cruz,  had  been  attack- 
ed by  guerrillas  within  about  a mile  of  the  National 
Bridge,  this  side,  and  it  was  supposed  that  every 
man  of  them  had  been  killed.” 

We  have  seen  two  private  letters,  one  dated  the 
15th  and  the  other  the  19lh  inst.,  written  by  a mem- 
ber of  Capt.  Besancon’s  company  from  Vera  Cruz, 
the  one  to  his  sister  and  the  other  to  his  brother  re- 
siding in  this  city. 

In  the  letter  of  the  15th  the  writer  says: — “Sixteen 
of  our  men  have  come  from  Jalapa.  One  man  lost — 
Ralph  Depass,  of  your  city.  He  was  shot  through 
the  head  while  making  a charge  on  the  National 
Bridge.  He  was  a brave  and  good  soldier.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  the  orderly,  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  but 
not  badly,  and  Lieutenant  Waters  was  grazed  on  the 
face  by  a ball.  The  captain  and  two  lieutenants  are 
still  at  Jalapa,  and  we  do  not  know  when  they  will 
be  here.” 

In  the  letter  of  the  19th  the  writer  says:  “No  fur- 
ther news  from  the  balance  of  the  company  than 
what  I stated  in  my  last.” 


Transpop.ts. — The  New  Orleans  National  pub- 
lishes a letter  dated  Brazos  Santiago,  September  3, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  there  is  not  a vessel  at  that 
place  adapted  to  the  transportation  of  the  troops 
ordered  from  Gen.  Taylor’s  army  to  Vera  Cruz. 

The  writer  adds — “Of  course  nobody  is  to  blame 
for  sending  troops  into  camp  on  a barren  desert  of 
burning  sand,  where  there  is  neither  wood  nor  wa- 
ter; the  stormy  season  at  hand,  and  not  even  adhe- 
siveness  enough  in  the  drifting  and  parching  sands 
to  hold  a tent  pin  or  give  permanency  to  a tent  pole. 
The  consequence  will  be  alternate  parchings  and 
drenchings  whilst  awaiting  transports,  which  will 
admirably  prepare  the  troops  for  the  grave-yards  of 
Vera  Cruz.” 

At  the  last  dates  from  Vera  Cruz  there  were  seve- 
ral large  vessels  discharging  cargo  with  great  haste, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  unladen  they  were  to  be 
despatched  to  Brazos  Santiago  to  bring  the  troops 
from  there  ordered  to  Vera  Cruz. 

The  city  was  filled  with  supplies  recently  sent 
to  the  army,  and  with  goods  imported  on  private  ac- 
count. This  accumulation  was  owing  to  the  long 
time  that  has  transpired  since  a train  was  sent  into 
the  interior. 

There  was  still  some  sickness  at  Vera  Cruz,  but  it 
was  not  increasing. 

A large  number  of  troops  were  in  and  about  Vera 
Cruz,  and  the  garrison  is  now  larger  than  it  has  been 
since  Gen.  Scott  left. 

The  wound  of  Gen.  Scott  is  said  to  be  in  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  and  slight. 

Puebla — Paredes. — The  New  Orleans  Patria  of 
the  27th  publishes  a letter  from  its  correspondent 
El  Jarocha,  in  which  /t  is  slated  that  Paredes  had 
been  nominated  inspector  general  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Puebla,  by  the  governor  of  the  stale.  He 
is  said  to  be  with  Gen.  Rea,  on  the  road  between 
Ve  ra  Cruz  and  Puebla,  with  6,000  men,  wailing  for 
th  train  which  was  to  leave  the  former  city,  under 
th®  command  of  Gen.  Lane,  which  was  tobeescort- 
edeby  2,500  men,  including  the  troops  that  were  to 
join  at  Jalapa.  Paredes  would  not  take  command  of 
Rea’s  troops,  alleging  as  his  reason  that  he  came  to 
serve  his  country,  and  that  he  would  not  afford  a pre- 
text to  Saota  Anna  to  denounce  him  as  creating  a 
revolution. 

El  Jarocha  says  that  it  was  rumored  that  Gene- 
ral Rea  had  entered  Puebla,  and  that  the  American 
garrison  there  had  capitulated  without  much  resist- 
ance. All  fudge!  He  adds  that  letters  from  the 
interior  state  that  the  Mexicans  were  more  than 
ever  averse  to  peace,  but  if  Gen.  Scott  had  30,000 
troops  with  him  their  opposition  would  speedily  give 
way. 

Puebla  surrounded. — The  National  Intelligencer 
says: — “We  were  favored,  late  last  evening,  with  the 
following  extract  of  a letter  from  an  officer  of  rank 
at  Puebla  to  his  wife  in  Washington,  dated  the  lOih 
of  September,  and  received  by  last  evening’s  mail, 
jt  seems  to  open  a new  source  of  anxiety  respecting 
the  issues  of  this  ill  starred  invasion  of  Mexico, 
although  we  entertain  a strong  hope  that  the  rein- 
forcement of  General  Lane,  which  marched  from 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  19tb,  reached  both  Jalapa  and 


Puebla  in  time  to  arrest  any  disaster  from  the  com- 
mands of  Major  Lally  and  Col.  Chiids,  which,  ac 
cording  to  this  letter,  appeared  to  be  in  great  jeop- 
ardy: 

Puebla,  September  10. 

“All  the  the  expresses  sent  by  Gen.  Scott  to  Pue- 
bla have  been  cutoff;  but  one  has  escaped,  being 
the  only  official  intelligence  I have  received  since 
General  Scott  left  here.  An  express  came  to  me 
yesterday  and  reported  that  he  left  Mexico  on  the 
8th,  and  was  robbed  of  his  despatches.  1 am,  and 
have  been,  hemmed  in  by  4,000  Mexicans  for  the 
last  three  weeks.  The  Mexicans  represent  Major 
Lally,  with  1,000  men,  surrounded  and  hemmed 
in  at  Jalapa,  and  cannot  venture  out.  Major  Lally 
ought  to  have  been  here  fifteen  days  since.  The 
whole  country  swarms  with  guerrillas.” 

[The  impression  is,  that  the  above  letter  was  from 
Col.  Childs  himself  ] Ed.  Nat.  Reg. 

Maj  Lally’s  Detachment.-— In  the  Vera  Cruz 
Sun  of  Anahuac,  of  the  3d  it  is  stated  that  the  train 
under  the  command  of  Major  Lally  had  left  Jalapa 
at  the  latest  dates.  He  sustained  but  very  little  loss 
in  the  engagements  which  he  had  with  the  enemy, 
by  whom  he  had  been  much  annoyed  all  the  way 
lhrough.  Lieut.  Twiggs  was  the  only  officer  killed  in 
his  command. 

Sergeant  Ryley,  the  deserter,  was  well  known 
by  many  in  this  community.  He  was  recruiting  ser- 
geant for  some  lime  and  kept  the  rendezvous  next 
to  the  corner  of  Cedar,  in  Washington  street.  Ry 
ley  was  a man  of  very  large  frame,  more  than  six 
feet  high.  He  was  formerly  a sergeant  in  the  66th 
regiment  of  the  British  army,  stationed  in  Canada, 
from  which  he  deserted  and  came  to  this  city.  Short- 
ly after  he  joined  the  U.  States  army,  and,  being  well 
skilled  in  his  profession,  was  sent  to  West  Point, 
where  he  acted  as  drill  seigeant  for  some  time. 

[JV.  Y.  Cour. 

“a  r m t of  occupation.” 

Col.  Butler’s  Train. — A battalion  of  the  3d  re- 
ginicnt  of  dragoons,  about  450  strong,  under  the 
command  Colonel  Butler,  took  up  the  line  of  march 
from  Matamoros  for  Monterey  on  the  8th  Septem- 
ber. This  battalion  is  spoken  of  as  a remarkably 
fine  body  of  men.  They  proceed  first  to  Camargo, 
where  they  will  form  an  escort  for  Major  Randall, 
paymaster,  who  awaits  them  there  with  a large 
amount  of  funds  intended  for  the  troops  at  Monterey 
and  Saltillo.  Uirea,  Canales,  and  a host  of  other 
Mexicans  are  itching  to  get  hold  of  this  money,  and 
may  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  Us  capture. 

Guerrilla  Affairs. — The  Matamoros  Flag  of 
the  15th  of  September  says,  that  a party  of  Mexi- 
can cavalry  or  robbers,  supposed  to  number  about 
thirty,  came  into  Mier  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
instant,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  a lot  of  goods, 
worth  about  $25,000  or  $30,000,  belonging  to  a Mr. 
Cbassain.  w hich  were  proceeding  to  Monterey,  and 
had  been  halted  for  the  night  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  The  town  was  garrisoned  by  a company  of 
infantry,  and  Captain  Butler’s  company  of  3d  dra- 
goons were  encamped  in  the  vicinity.  Owing  to  the 
unexpectedness  of  the  attack,  the  robbers  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  the  goods,  and  taking  them 
away.  The  next  morning  a detachment  of  30  dra- 
goons under  Lieut.  Davidson,  and  15  citizens  under 
Capt.  J.  R.  Eventt,  started  in  pursuit.  They  over- 
took the  robbers,  whipped  them,  and  recaptured  the 
goods.  Six  of  the  Mexicans  were  killed — Americans 
lost  none. 

Attempt  to  assassinate  Captain  Bragg. — A 
Monterey  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Na- 
tional, says,  under  dale  of  the  26th  ultimo:  “Some 
fiend  in  human  shape  last  night,  made  a terrible  il- 
lustration of  a "little  more  grape  Captain  Bragg,” 
for  he  placed  under  the  bed  of  the  gallant  soldier  an 
eight  inch  bomb  shell,  with  a train  leading  off  by 
which  it  was  ignited.  The  explosion  was  terrific, 
but  fortunately  the  captain  received  no  injury. — 
Two  of  the  missiles  went  through  his  bed  without 
touching  him.  His  escape  is  looked  upon  as  mira- 
culous, the  contents  of  the  shell  having  been  scat- 
tered around  for  a hundred  yards.  No  cause  is  as- 
sign- d for  this  attempt  on  Captain  Bragg’s  life,  ex- 
cept that  some  ol  his  men  think  he  is  too  severe  in 
his  discipline.  This  is  the  second  attempt  upon  his 
life.” 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  we  have  now  nothing 
but  Mexican  accounts  of  what  afterwards  took 
place. 


battle  at  mill  el  ret,  (king’s  mill.) 

From  the  Boletin  extra,  of  Sept  9. 

At  half  past  5 o’clock  this  morning  (the  8th)  the 
fire  commenced  on  the  two  flanks  of  Chapultepec. — 
The  left  was  resting  on  the  mill  El  Rey,  close  to  the 
forest  of  Chapultepec.  This  point  was  commanded 
by  Gen.  Leon,  and  under  his  order  were  the  battal- 
ion of  Mina,  whose  colonel  was  the  patriotic  and 
gallant  Balderas,  and  the  battalions  Union  and  La 
Patria,  of  Oajaca,  in  one  of  which  were  included 
th#  companies  of  Puebla,  also  a body  from  Quere- 
taro  and  seme  others — all  composing  the  National 
Guard.  The  right  flank  rested  on  the  house  of  Mata, 
at  the  distance  of  a quarter  of  a league  from  Cha- 
pultepec, and  occupied  by  1,500  of  the  regular  ar- 
my,  commanded  by  Gen.  Perez.  The  enemy,  in  two 
columns,  with  bis  usual  daring,  attacked  these  points  ' 
— first  with  artillery,  and  at  a quarter  to  6 with  a 
rapid  fire  of  musketry. 

Gen.  Perez  sustained  the  fire  very  well  for  about 
half  an  hour,  when,  for  causes  at  present  unknown, 
he  retired  with  his  forces,  although  he  had  not  lost 
ten  men.  The  retreat  must  hare  been  fatal  for 
Mexico,  if,  fortunately,  Gen.  Leon  ami  his  brigade 
had  not  shown  prodigies  of  valor.  Twice  he  repuls- 
ed the  column  that  attacked  him,  and  in  the  second 
he  sallied  from  his  position  to  recover  the  artilleiy 
Gen.  Perez  had  lost;  but  then  he  received  a mortal 
wound,  and  a few  moments  afterwards  the  valiant 
Balderas  was  also  wounded,  and  died  on  the  field. — 
The  enemy  with  additional  forces  again  charged  and 
took  possession  of  the  mill.  Twice  he  was  dislodged, 
but,  on  his  retaking  it  the  third  lime,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  bring  our  troops  to  the  charge. 

Jri  spite  of  these  two  advantages  which  they  had 
gained  in  their  endeavors  to  attack  Chapultepec, 
they  could  not  effect  a further  advance,  which  may 
be  owing  to  their  being  intimidated  by  the  resistance 
of  our  forces  and  the  considerable  loss  they  had  suf- 
fered. The  result  was  that  at  9 o’clock  in  ihe  morn- 
ing the  fire  of  small  arms  had  nearly  ceased,  and 
they  were  seen  employed  in  collecting  their  killed 
and  wounded.  Al  11  o’clock  the  enemy  announced 
a retrograde  movement,  and  by  2 in  the  afternoon  he 
withdrew  all  his  forces  to  Tacubaya,  abandoning  the 
two  points  he  had  occupied  and  blowing  up  the  house 
of  Mata,  although  some  say  it  was  set  on  fire  by  a 
bomb  fired  from  Chapultepec.  It  is  believed  that 
Gens.  Twiggs  and  Pierce  directed  tbe  attack,  and 
that  they  put  in  motion  about  8,000  men. 

It  is  certain  that  the  fire  was  more  intense  and 
brisk  than  at  Churubusco.  It  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain the  loss  on  either  side.  Ours  does  not  amount 
to  100  killed  and  250  wounded.  There  are  few 
missing — nearly  all  not  killed  or- wounded  retiring 
to  Chapultepec.  Tho  enemy,  according  to  tbe  con- 
fession of  an  Irishman  who  came  over  to  us  in  the 
evening,  carried  oil  400  dead  and  600  or  700  wound- 
ed. 

We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  Gen.  Leon,  since 
dead;  that  of  Col.  Balderas,  of  the  valiant  Colonels 
Huerta  and  Gelati,  and  of  the  determined  Captain 
Mateos,  of  Puebla,  who  conducted  himself  like  a 
hero,  telling  bis  soldiers,  on  the  point  of  death,  that 
they  must  never  forget  they  were  Pueblanos,  and  to 
fight  valiant  lo  the  death.  We  will  take  care  that 
he  shall  be  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  and  that  his  un- 
fortunate widow  shall  receive  a pension. 

If  the  cavalry  had  taken  the  position  assigned  to 
them  al  4 o’clock  in  Ihe  morning,  by  order  of  Gen. 
Santa  Anna,  and  if  above  ail  they  had  made  the 
charge  which  was  ordered  at  the  moment  that  the 
enemy  attacked  the  mill  of  El  Rey,  instead  of  flying 
precipitately,  the  action  would  have  terminated  early 
and  the  triumph  would  hare  been  complete.  But 
they  did  not  take  the  position  to  which  they  were 
ordered,  much  less  make  the  charge  as  coiuman  Jed. 
General  Alvarez  being  obliged  to  state  officially  or 
through  his  adjutant  that  he  did  not  make  the  charge, 
because  his  subordinate  officers  refused  on  account 
of  the  gound  being  loo  uneven  and  broken  for  caval- 
ry, as  if  it  were  not  the  same  for  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy. 

It  is  believed  that  the  enemy  will  renew  the  at- 
tack to-morrow  by  another  route — either  by  that  «f 
La  Piedad  or  by  that  ol  San  Antonio.  May  God 
protect  our  cause  on  this  occasion! 

One  of  the  enemy’s  guerillas,  who  came  with 
Scott,  was  made  a prisoner  and  shot  on  ihe  spot. 

From  the  Diario  del  Gobierno  of  Sept  9. 

At  half  past  4 o’clock  this  morning  the  Americans 
attacked  tbe  position  of  the  Mill  El  Rey,  close  to 
the  fortress  of  Chapultepec.  His  numerous  and 
brave  columns  were,  however,  repulsed  three  times 
by  our  valiant  soldiers,  who  this  day  gave  brilliant 
proofs  of  their  patriotism  and  bravery.  More  than 
a thousand  of  the  enemy  remained  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  on  our  side  the  loss  has  been  less  than 
one  half  the  number,  having  to  lament  the  death  of 
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the  gallant  Col.  Don  Lucas  Balderas,  and  Gen.  Don 
Antonio  de  Leon  being  wounded,  together  with  se- 
veral other  distinjuished  chiefs  and  officers. 

The  “traitor”  Santa  Anna  commanded  in  person 
the  column  which  forced  the  Americans  to  retreat, 
taking  with  them,  without  doubt,  the  conviction  that 
it  is  only  through  rivers  of  blood  that  they  can  pe- 
netrate the  city  of  Mexico,  and  that  at  all  events 
they  will  there  find  their  sepulchre. 

We  translate  the  subjoined  letter  from  Jalapa  to 
the  Arco  Iris,  without  vouching  for  its  correctness: 
“When  Gen.  Perez  abandoned  the  Mill  del  Rey, 
a bomb  discharged  from  Chapultepec  fell  among  the 
ammunition  wagons  of  the  enemy  in  the  yard  of  the 
mill,  causing  four  of  them  to  explode,  by  which 
three  hundred  Americans  are  said  to  have  been 
blown  up,  (valaron,)  including  Gen.  Worth,  who, 
according  to  the  account,  had  not  been  seen  or  heard 
of  the  next  day  at  Tacubaya.” 

The  next  accounts  we  have  from  the  capital  come 
in  a letter  to  the  Arco  Iris,  dated  the  10th  inst.  We 
subjoin  a translation  of  it: 

Mexico,  September  10,  1847. 

Mi  esteemed  friend:  The  wh  de  day  has  passed 
without  an  attack.  At  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  an 
alarm  was  created  by  the  appearance  of  two  columns 
and  two  guerilla  parties,  which  were  seen  on  the 
causeway  of  Piedad.  A few  shots  were  exchanged 
and  the  enemy  withdrew.  According  to  all  appear- 
ances we  shall  be  attacked  to-morrow  at  three  points, 
as  the  enemy,  during  the  night,  has  been  reconnoi- 
tring the  country  by  means  of  camp  lanterns,  (farol 
de  camp  ana  ) The  government  has  taken  $300,000, 
which  were  being  sent  by  a commercial  house  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy. 

Gen.  Smith  has  expired,  and  by  the  enclosed  slip 
you  will  see  that  the  Americans  mutilated  and  cru- 
elly assassinated  the  unfortunate  Irish  who  were 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Churubusco. 

September  11.  It  is  7 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
thus  far  nothing  new  has  transpired. 

In  addition,  we  find  the  subjoined  extract  from  the 
Boletin  de  Atlisco,  containing  intelligence  from  the 
capita),  under  date  of  the  11th  and  12th  inst.,  which 
gives  a continued  narrative  of  the  operations  of  the 
two  armies: 

Mexico,  September  11,  1847. 

Mi  esteemed  friend:  Under  cover  of  what  I 
sent  you  last  night  I staled  nothing  new,  at  which 
we  were  surprised,  as  it  did  not  rain,  and  we  ex- 
pected‘to  be  attacked.  Thus  we  passed  the  morn- 
ing until  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  alarm 
bell  was  rung,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was 
firing  of  artillery  at  Chapultepec  and  San  Antonio 
Abad.  In  the  first  point  it  was  caused  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a force  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  which 
took  position  on  the  hills  of  Tacubaya;  moving  from 
that  village  towards  Morales,  and  there  a skirmish 
with  a party  of  our  cavalry  took  place,  in  which  a 
captain  and  several  of  our  soldiers  were  killed,  and 
some  twenty  of  the  enemy  wounded  with  the  lance. 

In  San  Antonio  Abad  the  fire  upon  the  battery  of 
the  enemy,  which  is  in  a little  hermitage,  half  in 
ruins,  and  situated  at  the  end  of  the  causeway  del 
Nino  Perdido  or  La  Piedad,  which  leads  to  San 
Angel,  the  enemy  fired  from  six  to  eight  bombs,  of 
which  but  one  fell  without  exploding.  The  others 
we  saw  burst  in  the  air.  We  then  gave  them  several 
shots,  well  directed,  one  of  which  fell  within  the 
very  hermitage,  raising  a great  dust,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  enemy  did  not  fire  more  than  three 
shots  up  to  6 o’clock.  A strong  norther  which  was 
blowing  prevented  us  from  hearing  them,  and  we 
only  saw  the  smoke. 

It  is  said  that  to-morrow  they  will  open  with  forty 
pieces  on  the  batteries  of  “garitas;”  or  perhaps 
bombard  the  city  from  these  points,  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Piedad,  which  I have 
no  doubt  they  will  do  after  taking  any  one  of  the 
garitas,*  particularly  the  one  of  San  Antonio  Abad, 
which  is  the  most  advanced,  being  in  a straight  line 
with  Palacio,  which  is  nearly  on  a parallel  with  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  takes  them  in  flank 
It  appears  that  the  enemy  is  convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility of  reducing  the  capital  by  any  other 
means,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  lost 
nine  to  ten  hundred  men,  who  were  placed  liors  de 
combat  by  the  action  of  the  8th,  and  among  them 
thirty  seven  officers  and  three  colonels  killed  and  one 
colonel  wounded.  It  appears  that  the  death  of  Gen. 
Pillow  is  uncertain. 

In  compensation  for  this  loss,  or  whatever  you 
like,  they  hung  yesterday  at  San  Angel  all  the  pri- 
soners of  the  legion  of  St.  Patrick  they  took  at 

*At  the  moment  we  cannot  hit  upon  an  English  word 
which  will  convey  ihe  meaning  ol  ibis.  Garitas  are  the 
places  in  the  immediate  vicir.iiy  of  cities  at  which  the 
revenue  is  collected. 


Churubusco,  when  all  the  world  thought  that  they 
would  have  been  spared  capital  punishment.  They 
have  expelled  from  their  houses  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  Mizcoac,  in  order  to  establish  there 
their  hospitals  and  headquarters. 

Last  night  a parcel  of  men  started  to  work  at  the 
fortification  at  the  call  of  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
animated  by  the  most  lively  feelings.  Besides  the 
Penon  and  Chapultepec,  where,  fro  n the  natural 
advantages,  there  were  strong  defences,  and  where 
there  are  first,  second,  and  third  lines  of  defence, 
all  the  “garitas”  are  strongly  fortified,  having  be- 
sides, between  La  Piedad  and  San  Antonio  Abad, 
three  batteries  and  one  trench  which  traverses  dia- 
gonally the  grazing  grounds  and  unites  the  two 
“garitas  ” 

Sept.  12.  At  5 o’clock  in  the  morning  the  bells 
awoke  us  by  the  announcement  of  an  alarm.  The 
batteries  of  San  Antonio  Abad  and  the  correspond- 
ing battery  of  the  enemy  opened  a fire  upon  each 
other.  We  have  seen  discharged  by  the  enemy  a 
multitude  of  bombs,  the  greater  number  of  which 
burst  in  the  air,  and  long  before  they  reached  out 
trenches.  At  the  same  hour  a firing  commenced  at 
Chapultepec,  on  the  right  side  of  which  and  in  the 
mountains,  whence  came  the  attack;  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  Ihe  enemy,  are  stationed  our  forces  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  who  are  watching  the  enemy. 

We  opened,  at  half  past  6,  from  the  battery  of  the 
“garita”  or  it  may  be  from  that  starting  from  the 
end  of  Paseo  Nuevo,  which  is  situated  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  gateway  leading  to  the  villages  of  La 
Piedad  and  Tacubaya.  But  where  the  enemy  di- 
directed  all  his  efforts  appears  to  be  the  “garita”  of 
San  Antonio  Abad.  The  servant  is  at  the  door;  I 
must  close — the  alarm  bell  still  continues  to  ring. 

This  brings  us  to  the  12th,  but  at  what  hour  of  the 
day  the  letter  was  closed  we  are  not  informed.  Of 
even  the  denouement  we  have  only  a brief  account, 
bul  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  our  arms  have  achiev- 
ed a brilliant  triumph,  and  that  our  army  is  “revel- 
ling in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas.”  The  only  re- 
liable account  we  have  of  the  last  struggle  before 
the  capital  is  in  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Dimond, 
our  collector  at  Vera  Cruz,  from  Orizaba,  which 
will  be  found  below.  Our  correspondent  at  Vera 
Cruz  vouches  for  its  accuracy,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  it  is  from  the  same  source  as  was  the  let- 
ter giving  the  first  and  coriect  account  of  the  bat- 
tles of  Contreros  and  Churubusco: 

Orizaba,  September  16,  1847. 

Dear  sir;  I have  the  honor  lo  inform  you  that  an  ex- 
press arrived  here  ihis  evening  from  Mexico,  which 
brings  the  intelligence  that  Gen.  Scott  was  in  the  city  of 
Mexico;  that  on  the  13th  tile  American  troops  took 
Chapultepec  and  the  citadel,  and  went  into  the  city  that 
night.  Gen.  Bravo  was  killed,  and  Gen  Santa  Anna 
was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  had  retired  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  which  had  suffered  much,  to 
Guadalupe.  Your  friend,  &c.  . 

To  F.  M.  Dimond,  Esq.,  collector,  Vera  Cruz. 

A letter  dated  on  the  20th  September,  from  the  United 
States  flag-ship  Germantown,  at  Vera  Cruz,  officially 
published  by  the  “Union:’’ 

“We  have  received  an  express  from  Mexico,  which 
brings  us  the  news  that  the  American  artsy,  after  tak- 
ing Chapultepec  and  the  citadel,  entered  the  city  of 
Mexico  Gen.  Bravo  was  killed,  and  Gen.  Santa  Anna, 
with  the  remaining  troops,  went  to  Guadalupe  after  suf- 
fering much.  Such  is  the  intelligence. 

“Since  I had  the  pleasure  this  morning,  I learn  that 
Gen.  Scott  went  into  the  city  on  ihe  Mih,  and  entered 
on  a road  the  Mexicans  little  thought  he  would.  It  was, 
I understand,  a rainy  night;  that  about  twenty  thousand 
leperos,  with  all  sorts  of  arms,  and  ten  thousand  wo- 
men, with  stones,  together  with  the  army,  endeavored 
lo  stop  the  Americans;  but  at  the  first  shot  'hey  scam- 
pered like  a flock  of  sheep.” 

Harnev’s  dragoons.  The  correspondent  of  the  New 
Orleans  Delta  furnishes  additional  memoranda  of  the 
battles  of  the  19th  and  20th  August.  The  following  is 
a paragraph  front  them: 

“After  the  works  at  Churubusco  had  been  carried  by 
storm,  the  dragoons,  under  their  valiant  leader,  Colonel 
Harney,  weie  ordered  forward  to  pursue  the  repealing 
foe — and  onward  they  went,  like  winged  messengers  of 
death,  their  bright  sabres  glittering  in  the  sunbeams, 
amidst  the  huzzas  of  tlie  light  troops,  flushed  with  liie 
victory  over  (he  fort.  The  horses  seemed  to  partuke  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  riders,  and  dashed  forward  with 
supernatural  strength;  and  in  this  spirit  and  state  of  feel- 
ing they  overlook  the  repeating  army,  and  continued  lo 
cut  them  down  to  the  very  gales  of  the  city,  when  the 
enemy,  in  hia  fortifications  at  the  city,  seeing  that  the 
cavalry  would  inevitably  run  in  behind  his  breastworks 
unless  something  desperate  was  done,  opened  his  bat 
Cries  with  grape  and  round  shot,  through  ihe  masses  of 
his  own  retreating  soldiers.  As  soon  as  Col.  Harney 
perceived  the  exposure  of  his  command,  he  had  the  re- 
call sounded  and  the  dragoons  ordered  back,  but  they 
did  not  hear  in  time  enough  to  save  the  whole  command, 
and  some  gallant  officers  were  wounded.  Capt  Kear- 
ny lost  an  arm;  Lieut.  Graham,  Lieut.  McReynulds, 
and  a sergeant  were  killed,  and  two  or  three  privates 
wounded  ” 


From  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  October  5. 

Chapultepec  taken — battle  at  mill  del  ret — 

CITY  OF  MEXICO  BOMBARDED  — GEN.  SCOTT  ENTERS  THE 
CITY— OBSTINATE  RESISTANCE — PLAZA  TAKEN  — THE 
CITADEL  AND  CATHEDRAL  BOMBARDED — MEXICANS  RE- 
TIRE TO  GUADALUPE — AND  GEN.  SCOTT  TAKES  POSESS- 
S10N  OF  THE  CAPITAL. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  fotlowing  trans- 
lation of  a letter  from  a Spanish  Mexican  of  the 
city  of  Mexico  to  a Spanish  house  in  this  cilv.  The 
letter  came  via  Orizaba,  under  cover  lo  Mr.  Dimond, 
American  collector  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  The 
news  it  gives  is  more  full  than  we  have  received  from 
any  other  quarter,  but  it  bears  a Mexican  face,  for 
which  allowance  must  be  made.  It  however  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  Mexico  is  reduced  to  the  last  ex 
tremity: 

City  of  Mexico,  \9lh  Sept.  1847. 

Respected  Friends: — I have  an  opportunity  lo  send 
by  the  courier  who  leaves  to  night  this  letter,  in 
which  I shall  briefly  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the 
horrors  we  have  just  experienced.  On  the  7lh  inst. 
our  commissioners  rejected  the  treaty  propositions 
of  the  American  government,  and  decided  on  resum- 
ing the  war,  Gen.  Herrera  inviting  and  urging  the 
clergy  to  rouse  the  citizens  to  the  utmost  resistance. 
On  the  same  day  Gen.  Scott,  the  American  chief, 
charged  Santa  Anna  with  breaking  the  armistice 
by  forbidding  his  commissioners  to  obtain  food  in  the 
city,  and  threatened,  unless  reparation  was  made,  to 
commence  hostilities  and  bombard  the  city;  Santa 
Anna  replied,  severely  charging  Scott  with  breaking 
the  armistice  by  sacking  our  villages,  and  expressed 
his  perfect  readiness  to  renew  the  war.  On  the  13lh 
instant  the  Americans  made  a demonstration  on  Cna- 
pultepec  arid  the  Mill  of  El  Rey,  but  our  general* 
were  prepared  for  them.  Anticipating  a breach  of 
the  armistice  Santa  Anna  for  several  days  had  caused 
to  be  conveyed  in  every  possible  manner  so  as  not  to 
excite  suspicion,  arms,  munitions  and  food  to  the 
fortress  o(  Chapultepec.  Our  citizens  carried  under 
their  in  miles  and  on  mules  a great  quantity  of  pow- 
der, balls  and  provisions,  without  beihg  once  discov- 
ered, so  great  was  the  feeling  of  security  and  confi- 
dence among  the  Americans.  General  Scott  was 
not  a little  surprised  to  find  on  attacking  Chapultepec 
such  obstinate  resistance.  Chapultepec  you  know 
is  situated  between  Tacubaya  and  the  city,  within 
cannon  shot  of  the  former  and  some  three  miles  from 
the  latter.  It  is  a bold  hill  overlooking  a vast  range 
of  country  which  enabled  our  soldiers  to  watch  eve- 
ery  ntai  oeuvre  of  the  enemy.  It  also  commands  the 
road  from  Tacubaya  to  the  city,  which  runs  close  by 
its  base,  and  it  can  only  be  ascended  by  a circuitous 
paved  way,  which,  after  turning  a certain  angle,  is 
exposed  to  the  full  range  of  the  fortress  guns.  As 
the  Americans  ascended  the  hill  a perfect  storm  of 
musket  balls  and  grape  shut  drove  them  back  with 
heavy  loss.  They  recovered  and  advanced  again, 
but  were  repulsed.  Our  troops  fought  with  desper- 
ate valor,  worthy  the  character  of  Mexicans.  The 
enemy  also  fought  bravely;  his  men  seemed  like  so 
maLy  devils  whom  it  was  impossible  to  defeat  with- 
out annihilation.  He  made  a thud  and  last  charge 
with  fresh  force  and  heavy  guns,  and  our  gallant 
troops  having  exhausted  their  grape  shut,  were  for- 
ced very  unwillingly  to  retreat  and  yield  up  the  for- 
tress of  which  the  enemy  took  possession. 

Our  soldiers  retreated  towards  the  city,  but  were 
unfortunately  cut  off  by  a detachment  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry,  and  about  10U0  were  made  prisoners,  but 
were  soon  released,  as  the  enemy  had  no  men  to 
guard  them.  The  enemy  then  opened  his  batteries 
on  the  Mill  El  Rey  (King’s  Mill)  close  upon  Cha- 
pultepec, which,  after  obstinate  lighting  and  great 
loss  to  the  Americans,  we  were  obliged  to  abandon. 
The  two  actions  continued  over  nine  hours,  and  were 
the  severest,  considering  our  small  number  of  sol- 
diers and  the  enemy’s  large  force,  that  have  been 
fought.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not 
more  than  300,  while  the  enemy  lost  over  400,  or  al 
least  such  was  the  report  ol  deserters  Irom  the 
American  camp  who  came  to  uv  in  the  evening. — 
Seeing  that  the  city  would  inevitably  be  attacked, 
Gen.  Santa  Anna,  during  the  actions,  caused  a num- 
ber of  trenches  to  be  cut  across  the  road  leading  to 
the  city,  which  were  flooded  with  water.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  before  day  light,  the  enemy, 
with  a part  of  his  lorce,  commenced  his  march  upon 
the  city. 

Our  soldiers,  posted  behind  the  arches  of  the 
aqueducts  anil  several  breast  wutks  which  had  been 
hastily  thrown  up,  annoyed  him  so  severely,  logilh- 
er  with  the  trenches  which  he  had  to  bridge  over, 
that  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  gates  until  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Here  he  halted  and  attempted 
to  bombard  the  city,  which  he  did  during  tne  bal- 
ance of  the  day  and  the  day  following,  doing  immense 
damage.  In  some  cases  whole  blocks  were  destroy- 
ed and  a great  Dumber  of  men,  women  and  claliiten 
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kill'd  and  wounded.  The  picture  was  awful.  One 
deafening  roar  filled  our  ears,  one  cloud  of  smoke 
met  our  eyes,  non  and  then  mixed  with  flame,  ami 
amid  it  all  we  could  hear  the  various  shrieks  of  the 
wounded  and  dying.  But  the  city  bravely  resisted 
the  hundreds  of  flying  shells.  It  hurled  back  defi- 
ance to  the  oiood  thirsty  Yankee,  and  convinced  him 
that  his  bombs  could  not  reduce  the  Mexican  capital. 
The  enemy  then  changed  his  plan,  and  determined 
to  enter  the  city,  . here  we  prepared  to  meet  him, 
having  barricaded  the  streets  with  sand  bags  and 
provided  on  the  house  tops  and  at  the  windows  all 
who  could  bear  arms  or  hurl  missiles,  stones,  bricks, 
&r.,  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy.  Before  General 
Scott  had  fairly  passed  the  gates  he  found  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  position.  A perfect  iorrenl  of  balls  and 
stones  rained  upon  his  troops.  Many  were  killed 
and  more  wounded.  Still  he  kept  advancing  until 
he  gained  the  entrance  of  two  streets  leading  direct 
to  the  Plaza.  Finding  that  he  could  not  oppose  htm- 
•elf  to  our  soldiers,  who  were  all  posted  out  of  sight, 
ano  that  he  was  losing  his  men  rapidly,  Gen.  Scott 
took  possession  of  the  convent  of  San  Isidor,  which 
extends  back  to  the  centre  of  a block,  ar.d  at  once 
set  his  sappers  and  miners  to  cutting  a way  directly 
through  the  blocks  of  buildings.  In  some  instances 
w hole  houses  were  blown  up  to  facilitate  his  pro- 
gress; but  after  several  hours  he  again  emerged  into 
the  street,  and  finally  regained  the  Plaza  with  great 
loss.  On  entering  th3  Plaza  a heavy  fire  was  opened 
on  him  from  the  palace  and  cathedral,  which  were 
tilled  and  covered  with  our  patriotic  troops.  Finding 
himself  thus  assaulted,  the  enemy  drew  out  his  force 
in  the  Plaza  and  opened  a cannonade  on  the  pal- 
ace arid  Cathedral,  firing  over  one  hundred  shots, 
which  did  immense  damage  to  the  buildings  and 
caused  a severe  loss  of  killed  and  wounded. 

Seeing  further  resistance  useless,  our  soldiers' 
ceased  firing,  ar.d  on  the  16ih  of  September  (sad  day!) 
the  enemy  was  in  possession  of  the  Mexican  capital. 
Though  we  inflicted  havoc  and  death  upon  the 
Yankees,  we  suffered  greatly  ourselves.  Many  were 
killed  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  houses,  many  by  the 
bombardment,  but  more  by  the  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  city,  and  altogether  we  cannot  count 
our  killed,  wounded  and  missing  since  the  actions 
commenced  yesterday  at  less  than  4000,  among 
whom  are  many  women  and  children.  The  enemy 
confesses  a loss  of  over  1000,  it  is  no  doubt  much 
greater.  What  a calamity!  But  Mexico  will  yet 
have  vengeance.  God  will  avenge  us  for  our  suffer- 
ings. Alas  that  I should  write  this  letter  within 
sight  of  a proud  enemv  who  has  succeeded  by  his 
ferocity  in  trampling  on  our  capital  aud  our  country. 
An  enemy  who  only  prides  himself  upon  shooting 
well  with  his  rifle  and  cannon.  But  thus  it  is — we 
are  prostrated — not  humbled.  We  may  be  forced 
to  silence,  but  the  first  moment  that  presents  us  a 
chance  will  be  devoted  to  terrible  revenge.  Santa 
Anna  has  gone  with  his  generals  and  all  the  troops 
iiecould  drawoff  loJGuadalupe.  He  is  said  to  be 
wounded  severely.  We  have  lost  heroic  officers  and 
brave  men  in  llitse  two  da)  s.  I cannot  foresee  what 
is  to  come.  Thousands  are  gathering  upon  the  hills 
and  around  the  city  determined  to  cut  off  ail  supplies 
and  starve  the  enemy  who  has  so  audaciously  enter- 
ed it.  Gen.  Scoit  may  yet  find  that  Mexico  is  not 
yet  vanquished.  He  may  find  our  lakes  bursting  their 
barriers  and  filling  this  beautiful  valley  to  annihilate 
the  infamous  Americans.  We  scarcely  hope,  yet  do 
not  quite  despair.  Our  brave  generals  may  recover 
what  is  lost,  and  Mexico  with  her  ten  millions  of 
people  arise  to  sweep  the  invader  from  the  land 
he  has  desecrated.  Be  sure  that  whatever  we  do  in 
the  way  of  submission  is  only  for  the  moment.  Mo 
Mexican  will  respect  beyond  the  hour  that  forces 
him  to  it,  any  bond  dictated  by  t ie  sword  of  an  ene- 
my. My  heart  is  too  full  of  grief  and  indignation  to 
write  more.  Adieu. 

^DESCRIPTION  OF  CH APUI.TEPEC. 

Chapullepec  having  been  captured  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, after  the  most  desperate  i esistanee  ever  made 
by  a Mexicali  army,  the  following  account  of  that 
place  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting. 

Chapultepec  is  the  Aztec  for  “Grasshopper  Hill.” 
It  is  a porphyrile  rock,  rising  near  the  former  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  that  surrounded  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  is  one  of  the  places  designated  by  the  Aztecs 
wl  ere  they  tarried  on  their  emigration  from  the 
north,  in  search  of  a final  resting  place.  Their  or- 
acles had  foretold  that  such  resting  place  would  be 
denoted  by  their  seeing  an  eagle  devouring  a serpent 
on  a rock,  and  at  Chapultepec  this  prediction  was 
verified.  From  it  they  beheld  the  eagle  on  one  ol 
the  rocks  in  the  lake,  devouring  a serpent.  The 
event  was  at  onte  symbolized  in  their  records  aim 
subsequently  it  presen  led  on  the  U g and  coin  ol  Hit 
nation.  The  hill  is  surrounded  by  a belt  of  nobii 
cypress  trees,  ne  of  w hich,  known  as  Montezuma’s 
cypress,  from  having  been  planted  before  during  the  | 


reign  of  that  Prince,  measures^/i/Jy  one/eef  in  circum- 
ference. Chapeltepec  was  the  favorite  country  res- 
idence of  Montezuma  and  his  courtiers.  It  contains 
remains  of  gardens,  groves,  tanks  and  grottoes,  which 
bear  evidences  of  its  past  magnificence.  Here  Mon 
tezuma  retired  from  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  city,  to 
enjoy  all  the  luxuries  that  wealth  and  power  could 
procure  or  art  devise.  It  was  selected  by  the  Span- 
ish Viceroy  as  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico  for  a royal  residence,  and  the  modern 
palace  (lately  a military  school)  was  built  by  the 
viceroy  Galvez. 

Frorn  this  palace  one  has  a charming  view  of  the 
whole  valley,  the  capital,  the  lakes  and  the  volcanic 
mountains  which  rise  in  the  distance  like  a great 
wall  surrounding  the  enchanting  picture.  In  Anglo 
Saxon  hands  this  valley  may  be  made  as  impregna- 
ble as  Gibraltar. 

Bombs  or  cannon  planted  on  the  hill  of  Chapulte- 
pec  command  the  principal  roads  and  the  aqueduct. 

Hence  the  attack  and  capture  of  that  point  by 
Gen.  Scott  before  making  any  demonstration  upon 
the  city.  Once  on  the  hill,  the  taking  of  the  city 
could  be  effected  without  serious  loss  of  life. 

THE  NEGOTIATON. 

COMMISSION  OF  MR.  TRIST. 

James  K.  Polk,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amt 

rica,  to  all  those  to  whom  these  presents  may  come, 

greeting : 

Know  ye,  that,  desirous  of  re-establishing  peace, 
harmony,  and  good  relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States, 
and  to  remove  all  grounds  of  complaint,  having  es- 
pecial confidence  in  the  integrity,  prudence,  and  ta 
lents  of  Scnor  Don  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  we  have 
named  him  commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Mexican  republic,  and  invested  him,  in  the  fullest 
and  most  complete  manner,  with  ample  power  and 
authority,  in  the  name  of  the  United  Stales,  to  meet 
and  confer  with  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
have  similar  authority  from  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
and  between  them  to  negotiate  and  conclude  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  differences  which  exist  between 
the  two  countries — a treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and 
lasting  boundaries  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Mexican  nation — for  the  definitive 
settlement  of  all  reclamations  of  the  citizens  and 
government  of  the  United  States  against  the  govern- 
ment of  that  nation,  and  of  all  reclamations  of  that 
government  and  its  citizens  against  the  United  States; 
and  in  like  manner  to  determine  the  limits  and  boun- 
daries between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  States  of  Mexico,  and  all  other  matters 
and  things  suitable  for  negotiation,  and  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  both  nations,  transmitting  and  de- 
livering said  convention,  when  it  shall  be  concluded, 
for  ratification,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

In  testimony  whereof,  this  document  is  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  United  States. 

Done  and  executed  under  my  hand,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  ot  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  and  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States. 

JAMES  K.  POLK,  President  of  the  U.  States. 

James  Buchanan,  secretary  of  state. 

THE  AMERICAN  PROJET  OF  A TREATT. 

Project  of  a treaty  presented  by  the  American  commis- 
sioner, on  the  27</>,  at  Alxccpotaleo. 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  a firm  and  universal  peace 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States,  and  between  their  respec- 
tive countries,  territories,  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
without  exception  of  places  or  persons.  All  hostili- 
ties by  sea  and  land  shall  definitively  cease  as  soon 
as  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  shall  be  made  and 
exchanged  by  both  parties. 

Art.  2.  All  the  prisoners  of  war  made  by  both 
parties,  as  well  by  sea  as  land,  shall  be  returned  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  this  treaty.  And,  further,  if  there  be  at  present 
any  Mexican  citizens  held  captive  by  theCamanches 
or  any  other  savage  tribe  ol  Indians  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  United  Stales,  as  Hie  same  are  defined 
oy  this  treaty,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
will  require  the  restoration  of  such  captives,  and 
their  liberty  to  return  to  their  homes  in  Mexico. 

Art.  3.  So  soon  as  this  treaty  shall  have  been  du- 
ly ratified  by  the  United  Mexican  States,  it  shall  be 
made  known  with  the  least  delay  to  the  commanders 
of  the  forces  by  sea  and  by  land,  of  both  parties; 
and  in  consequence  there  shall  be  a suspension  ol 
hostilities  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  as  well  on  the 
part  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
Stales  as  on  those  of  the  United  Mexican  Slates; 

iaud  the  said  suspension  of  hostilities  shall  be  invio- 
lably observed  by  both  parties.  Immediately  after 


the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
all  the  forts,  territories,  places,  and  possessions, 
whatsoever  they  may  be,  which  have  been  taken  by 
the  United  States  from  the  United  Mexican  States 
during  the  war,  except  such  as  are  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  the  same 
remain  defined  by  article  4 of  this  treaty,  shall  be 
returned  without  delay  and  without  causing  any  de- 
struction or  extraction  of  artillery,  or  of  any  other 
public  property  whatever,  originally  captured  in 
said  forts  or  places,  and  which  remain  in  them  when 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty  shall  he  exchanged;  and 
in  the  same  manner  all  the  forts,  territores,  &c. 

Art.  4.  The  dividing  line  between  the  two  repub- 
lics will  commence  in  'he  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three 
leagues  from  land  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  river  to  a 
point  where  it  touches  the  southern  line  of  New 
Mexico;  thence  westward  along  the  southern  limit 
of  New  Mexico,  to  the  southwest  angle  of  the  same; 
thence  northward  along  the  western  line  of  New 
Mexico  to  where  the  same  is  cut  by  the  first  branch 
of  the  river  Gila;  if  it  be  not  cut  by  any  brach  of 
said  river,  then  to  a point  in  said  line  nearest  the 
said  branch;  and  thence  in  a direct  line  to  the  same, 
and  downward  by  the  middle  of  said  branch  and  of 
the  said  river  Gila,  until  it  empties  into  the  Rio  Co- 
lorado; and  thence  downwards  by  the  middle  of  the 
Colorado  and  by  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Art.  5.  In  consideration  of  the  extension  of  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  as  they  are  defined  by 
the  preceding  article,  and  by  the  stipulations  which 
are  further  contained  in  article  8,  the  United  States 
abandon  forever  against  the  United  Mexican  States 
all  reclamation  on  account  of  the  costs  of  this  war; 
and,  besides,  agree  to  pay  to  the  United  Mexican 
States,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  sum  of . 

Art.  6-  In  full  consideration  of  the  stipulations 
contained  in  articles  4 and  8 of  this  treaty,  tbe  U. 
States  agree  to  assume  and  pay  all  sums  at  present 
due  to  claimants,  and  those  which  may  be  hereafter 
established,  according  to  the  convention  concluded 
between  the  two  republics  in  the  cityjof  Mexico,  on 
the  30th  January,  1843,  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  what  shall  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  claimants, 
according  to  a convention  between  the  United  Slates 
and  the  Mexican  republic,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1830.  And  the  United  States  equally  agree  to  as- 
sume and  pay  all  reclamations  of  citizens  of  the  U. 
States  against  the  government  of  the  United  Mexi- 
can States,  not  previously  decided,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  three  millions  of  dollars,  which  have 
arisen  prior  the  13th  of  May,  1846,  aud  which  shall 
be  adjudged  to  be  due  by  a commission  established 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  whose  de- 
cisions shall  be  definitive  and  conclusive;  provided 
always,  that  in  deciding  on  the  validity  of  the  said 
demands,  the  commission  shall  be  guided  and  go- 
verned by  tbe  principles  and  rules  prescribed  by  the 
first  and  fifth  articles  of  Hie  unratifi.  d convention, 
concluded  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  2Uth  of  No- 
vember, 1843,  and  in  no  case  shall  they  give  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  any  claim  not  embraced  by  those 
principles  and  rules.  And  the  United  States  for  the 
present  and  the  future  exonerate  the  Mexican  States 
from  any  of  the  said  demands  whatsoever,  which 
may  be  admitted  or  rejected  by  said  board  of  com- 
missioners. 

Art.  7.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  board  of  com- 
missioners, or  of  the  claimants,  it  shall  be  consider- 
ed necessary  for  the  decision  of  any  of  the  said 
claims  that  any  books,  registers,  or  documents  which 
may  be  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  United 
Mexican  States  should  be  examined,  the  commis- 
sioners or  claimants  shall  make,  within  a period  to 
be  fixed  by  congress,  a petition  to  that  effect  to  llie 
Mexican  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  which  shall  be 
forwarded  to  him  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  Slates;  and  the  Mexican  government  agrees 
to  remit,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  after  the 
receipt  of  said  petition,  whatever  of  the  said  books, 
regisleis,  or  documents  may  be  in  its  possession  or 
power,  which  may  have  been  asked  for  from  said 
secretary  of  state,  who  shall  immediately  lay  them 
before  said  board  of  commissioners:  Provided,  al- 
ways, That  when  said  petition  shall  be  made  by  any 
of  the  claimants,  the  facts  which  they  expect  to 
prove  by  such  books,  registers,  or  documents  shall 
have  been  first  stated  under  oath  or  affirmation. 

Art.  8-  The  government  of  the  United  Mexican 
States  hereby  forever  concedes  and  guaranties  to 
the  government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
the  right  to  transport  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec, from  sea  to  sea,  by  whatever  means  of  com- 
munication may  at  the  time  exist,  whether  by  land 
or  by  water,  free  from  all  tolls  or  charges,  all  arti- 
cles whatsoever  the  natural  products  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  products  of  its  manufactures,  or  the 
products  aud  manufactures  of  any  country  whatever 
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belonging  to  the  government  or  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales,  as  well  as  the  free  right  of  passage  to  all  ci- 
tizens of  the  United  States.  The  government  of  the 
United  Mexican  States  equally  concedes  and  guar- 
anties  to  the  government  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  same  right  of  passage  for  their  merchan- 
dise and  the  articles  aforesaid,  as  it  grants  to  its  own 
citizens,  by  any  railroad  or  canal  which  may  here- 
after be  constructed  across  said  Isthmus,  whether  by 
the  government  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  or  by 
its  authorization,  paying  only  such  tolls  as  may  be 
established;  and  no  other  or  more  onerous  tolls  shall 
be  imposed  or  collected  upon  the  articles  or  mer- 
chandise mentioned  belonging  to  the  government  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  on  the  persons  of 
said  citizens,  for  passage  over  said  railroad  or  canal, 
than  shall  be  charged  or  collected  for  the  same  ar- 
ticles and  merchandise  belonging  to  the  government 
or  citizens  of  Mexico,  or  whatsoever  foreign  coun- 
try, or  the  persons  of  its  citizens.  None  of  the  said 
articles,  be  they  what  they  may,  which  may  pass 
over  said  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  in  either  direc 
tion,  whether  by  the  present  communications  or  by 
any  railroad  or  canal  which  may  hereafter  be  made, 
with  the  object  of  being  transported  to  any  port  of 
tbe  United  States,  or  of  any  foreign  country, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  duly  what 
ever,  whether  of  importation  or  exportation.  The 
two  governments  by  this  article  promise,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  mutually  to  agree  upon  and 
establish  such  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  avoid  fraud  and  smuggling  in  consequence  o( 
the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  and  perpetually 
guarantied  to  the  government  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Art.  9-  All  the  effects,  commodities,  or  merchan- 
dise which  have  been  introduced  during  the  war,  by 
whatsoever  port  or  place  of  either  party,  by  the  ci- 
tizens of  either  party,  or  by  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  neutral  power,  while  the  same  has  been  in 
the  military  occupaiion  of  the  other,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  free  from  confiscation  or  any 
charge  or  duty  which  there  may  be  on  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  them,  or  on  the  exportation  of  the  said 
property  from  the  country;  and  the  proprietors  are 
hereby  permitted  to  sell  or  dispose  of  said  property 
in  the  same  manner  in  every  respect  as  if  the  im- 
portation of  the  same  had  been  made  in  lime  of 
peace,  and  had  paid  the  duties  according  to  the  laws 
of  each  country  respectively. 

Art.  10.  The  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation,  concluded  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the 
5th  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1831,  betw  een 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  UnitedMex- 
ican  States,  and  each  of  its  articles,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  additional  articles,  are  hereby  renewed 
for  tbe  term  of  eight  years,  from  the  day  of  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  with  the 
same  effect  and  virtue  as  if  they  formed  part  thereof ; 
it  being  understood  that  each  of  the  contracting  par- 
lies  reserves  to  itself  the  right,  at  any  time  after  the 
said  term  of  eight  years,  to  terminate  the  same,  giv- 
ing one  year’s  previous  notice  to  the  other  party. 

Art.  11.  This  tieaty  shall  be  approved  and  ratified 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  with 
tbe  previous  approbation  of  the  general  congress; 
and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  city  of 

Washington  within  the  period  of months  from 

the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  same,  or  sooner  if 
practicable. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  MEXICAN  PRESIDENT. 

Statement  of  the  most  excellent  president  in  a ministerial 
council. 

“August  25,  1847.  The  armistice  which  the  ge- 
neral of  the  enemy  asked  being  agreed  to,  and  it 
being  necessary  to  appoint  upon  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  government  commissioners  who  should 
hear — nothing  more — the  propositions  of  peace  which 
the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  might  wish 
to  make  in  tbe  name  of  his  government,  Don  Jose 
Joaquin  de  Herrera,  deputy  general;  D.  Antonio 
Monjardin,  magistrate  of  the  supreme  court,  and  D. 
Antonio  Garay,  were  appointed;  sending  them  at  the 
same  time  the  notification  of  their  appointment,  in 
which  they  were  notified  to  meet  to-morrow  at  11 
o’clock  at  the  ministry  of  relations,  to  proceed  with 
the  minister  to  the  residence  of  the  president,  in  or- 
der to  receive  their  instructions  agreed  to  in  minis 
terial  council. 

“The  minister  of  relations  will  form  a memoran- 
dum,  which  the  commissioners  will  take  with  them, 
and  which  the  president  will  place  in  their  hands. 
By  this  they  shall  be  restricted  to  their  true  mission; 
which,  for  Hie  present,  is  no  other  than  to  hear  the 
propositions  of  peace  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  pretend  to  make  to  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment, immediately  making  known  to  it  (the 


Mexican  government)  the  contents  of  the  proposi- 
tions, that  they  may  be  duly  examined,  and  that  the 
president  and  his  ministers  may  act  upon  them.  The 
government  will  reserve  to  itself  to  give  to  the  com- 
missioners sufficient  instructions  to  enter  upon  the 
preliminaries  of  the  negotiation,  consulting  the  min- 
ister of  relations  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  ths 
discharge  of  their  commission,  and  certainly  not 
agreeing  to  anything  without  the  previous  approba- 
tion of  the  government.” 

INSTRUCTIONS  OF  THE  MINISTERIAL  COUNCIL  TO  THE 
MEXICAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

Conditions  ( or  points,'  on  which  the  commissioner  of 
the  United  Slates  ought  to  be  negotiated  with,  and 
which  should  serve  as  a basis  to  those  of  Mexico , pro 
posed  to  the  most  excellent  president  by  the  minister  of 
foreign  relations,  and  approved  by  his  excellency  in  a 
council  of  ministers: 

Provided,  That  the  place  of  conference  ought  to 
be  intermediate  between  the  two  armies. 

Provided,  equally,  That,  before  entering  upon  ne- 
gotiations, the  American  commissioner  should  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  deliberation  on  tbe  part  of 
Mexico — that  is,  whether  the  intention  of  the  United 
Stales  has  been  to  aggrandize  its  territory — why  do 
they  not  remain  contented  with  that  which  they  al- 
ready occupy?  If  that  which  he  has  come  to  seek 
in  the  capital  is  our  consent  and  sanction  to  their 
demands,  they  ought  to  desist  from  what  cannot  be 
conceded.  In  any  other  event,  they  can  proceed  as 
they  have  begun,  and  the  war  will  continue. 

1.  The  independence  of  Texas  shall  be  acknow 
ledged  upon  consideration  of  an  indemnification. 

2.  It  is  understood  by  Texas  the  territory  known 
by  this  name  after  the  treaties  of  1819,  and  when  it 
formed  part  of  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas; 
and  by  no  means  the  territory  comprehended  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  Bravo  rivers,  which  the  con- 
gress of  the  pretended  Texar.s  declared  belonged  to 
it. 

3.  The  evacuation  of  all  of  the  Mexican  republic 
of  which  they  are  in  occupation,  and  the  raising  the 
blockade,  leaving  free  our  ports,  shall  be  a condition 
of  treating  upon  any  other  portion  of  territory. 

4-  Upper  California  can  be  a subject  of  negotia- 
tion. 

5.  In  no  event  shall  the  parallel  of  26°  be  made 
ihe  boundary,  which  would  cause  the  republic  to 
lose  all  New  Mexico,  almost  all  of  Durango,  all  of 
Sonora,  part  of  Sinaloa,  and  almost  all  of  Upper 
California;  the  concession  of  a part,  should  it  be  San 
Francisco,  shall  be  yielded  as  a factory,  never  as  a 
boundary. 

6.  A settled  indemnification  for  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  and  a way  of  communication  to  Oregon. 

7.  The  same  for  the  injuries,  prejudices,  and  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  this  war,  made  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic,  as  it  is  that  for  which  they 
come  to  negotiate,  and  which  has  brought  them  to 
the  capital. 

8.  The  same  for  that  which  the  families  of  Ma- 
tamoros,  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  and  other  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  the  republic  have  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  war. 

9.  The  same  for  tbe  depredations  committed  by 
their  troops. 

10.  The  same  for  those  committed  by  their  bauds 
of  foragers,  whose  licentious  conduct  has  violated 
tbe  laws  of  nations. 

11.  There  shall  be  presented  for  payment  as  well 
the  cost  of  liquidation  as  that  of  tbe  reclamations 
which  have  been  made. 

12.  Tbe  United  States  shall  recognise  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  titles  of  owners  of  lands  in  Texas,  un- 
der grants  given  anterior  to  its  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, as  well  by  the  general  government  as  by 
that  of  the  state,  and  shall  leave  to  them  their  free 
use  aDd  profit. 

]3.  The  United  States  shall  engage  not  to  permit 
slavery  in  any  part  of  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico. 

14.  The  negotiations  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of 
reciprocity,  and  due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  the  re- 
spective conditions  of  the  people  of  the  two  nations. 

15.  Less  than  a year  for  carrying  into  effect  ihe 
definitive  treaty  cannot  be  agreed  to. 

16.  The  guaranty  of  its  observance  must  by 
agreement  be  sought  in  a European  power  or  in  a 
continental  congress. 

17.  The  basis  of  this  will  be  the  republican  sys- 
tem upon  the  whole  continent,  excepting  Brazil  and 
French  Guiana. 

18.  The  treaty  which  may  be  formed  shall  not 
prejudice  in  any  manner  the  principle  of  “the  most 
favored  nations,”  which  the  republic  has  conceded 
to  the  most  of  the  natioos  with  which  it  has  treated. 

19.  The  restoration  of  the  foreign  prisoners  shall 
be  demanded,  and  none  of  the  American  army  shall 
enter  the  city. 


20.  The  return  of  the  ships  and  trophies. 

21.  And,  as  a genera)  basis,  to  treat  of  peare  as 
il  we  had  triumphed,  and  as  if  the  war  could  be 
prosecuted  with  advantage. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA, 

J.  R.  PACHECO, 

V.  ROMERO, 

ALCORTA, 

RONDERO. 

Mexico,  August  24,  1847. 

Mr.  Trist’s  projet  of  a treaty  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  of  ministers,  they  issued  on 
the  29th  of  August  another  set  of  instructions  to  the 
commissioners,  which  are  in  general  a repetition  of 
those  already  given,  except  the  two  following  arti- 
cles: 

“7.  In  relation  to  the  privileges  solicited  by  tho 
government  of  the  United  Stales  to  navigate  the  ri- 
ver of  Tehuantepec,  or  to  traffic  by  whatever  road 
or  way  that  may  he  established  between  the  two 
seas,  the  Mexican  government  refuses  absolutely  all 
concession  in  this  particular,  and  in  the  last  resort 
can  offer,  at  most,  that  the  Mexican  government 
will  take  into  consideration  the  friendly  relations 
which  may  be  maintained  by  the  United  States  with 
the  Mexican  government;  and,  it h reference  to  tile 
confidence  which  its  conduct  may  inspire,  it  ought 
not  to  doubt  of  the  reciprocity  of  tie  Mexicans  on 
the  same  terms  as  other  nalioris. 

“8.  The  Mexican  government  can  in  no  manner 
consent  to  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties  all 
the  effects  introduced  into  its  ports  proceeding  from 
the  United  Slates  or  any  other  nation  since  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  said  ports  by  the  said  United  States; 
and  it  shall  be  a necessary  condition  to  their  trans- 
portation into  the  interior  that  the  duties  be  paid 
according  to  the  actual  tariff's  of  the  nation.  In  case 
the  United  States  are  compromised  with  the  impor- 
ters, the  United  States  shall  pay  all  the  duties  of 
importation  according  to  the  tariff,  and  the  mer- 
chants those  of  internal  transport,  consumption,  &c.” 

These  additional  instructions,  on  being  transmited 
to  the  commissioners,  with  instructions  that  in  no 
case  were  they  to  treat  contrary  to  their  express 
tenor,  they  returned  the  following  answer: 

To  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Excellent  sir:  Having  examined  the  bases  and  in- 
structions transmitted  to  us  by  your  excellency  on 
the  morning  of  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecut- 
ing the  negotiation  which  has  been  opened  with  the 
minister  of  the  United  States,  we  deem  it  our  duty 
to  manifest  to  the  supreme  government,  with  the 
trankness  of  honest  men,  that  upon  those  bases  and 
instructions  it  is  impossible  to  take  upon  ourselves 
the  negotiation,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  without 
the  capacity  to  discharge  the  duty  as  we  ought. 

We  beg,  then,  that  the  supreme  government  will 
hold  as  not  accepted  on  our  part  the  powers  with 
which  its  favor  would  honor  us.  God  and  liberty! 

Mexico,  August  31,  1847. 

JOSE  J.  HERRERA, 

BERNARDO  COUTO, 

IGNACIO  DE  MORA  Y V1LLAMIL, 
MIGUEL  ATRISTA1N, 

JOSE  MIGUEL  A RROYO,  secretary. 

Want  of  room  prevents  the  “Delta”  from  giving 
the  continuation  of  the  correspondence,  but  pro- 
mises it  in  another  number.  Our  readers,  however, 
will  perceive  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Mexicans, 
and  are  already  aware  of  the  unfortuate  termina- 
tion. 

Art.  1.  Is  merely  an  expression  of  a desire  that 
there  may  be  a firm  and  lasting  peace  between  ihe 
two  republics. 

Art.  2.  Stipulates  that  all  prisoners  taken  by  land 
or  sea  shall  be  given  up  after  the  treaty  is  signed,  and 
that  any  Mexicans  who  may  be  prisoners  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  Stales,  shall  be  given  up  by  ihe  government 
of  ihe  United  Stales  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

Art.  3.  All  the  forts,  towns,  or  territory  and  artil- 
lery taken  by  the  forces  of  the  Uniled  States  shall 
he  returned  to  Mexico. 

Art.  4.  The  dividing  line  between  the  two  repub- 
lics shall  commence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three 
leagues  from  laud,  in  front,  from  the  southern  tnouih 
of  the  Bay  ot  Corpus  Cbrisli,  to  run  in  a straight 
line  through  said  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
las  Nueces;  to  follow  thence  the  course  of  that 
river  to  its  source;  from  the  source  ol  the  river 
Nueces  a straight  line  will  be  traced  until  it  meets 
the  actual  frontier  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  east  south- 
east part.  It  will  thence  follow  the  actual  frontier 
of  New  Mexico  by  the  east,  north  and  west  ol  New 
Mexico,  until  it  meets  latitude  37,  which  will  serve 
as  the  boundary  of  the  two  republics,  from  the  point 
at  which  it  touches  the  tronlier  ol  New  Mexico  to 
the  Pacific.  The  government  of  Mexico  agrees  not 
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to  found  any  new  establishment  or  colonies  in  the 
space  ot  land  which  lies  between  the  Rio  Gtande  and 
the  Nueces. 

Art.  5.  In  consideration  of  this  extension  of  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  govern 
menl  of  the  United  States  agree  to  pay  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  U.  Stales  of  Mexico  $ , at  the 

city  of  Mexico,  on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications of  this  treaty. 

Arts.  6 and  7 By  these  articles  the  United  States 
agree  to  release  the  Mexican  government  from  all 
claims  of  the  government  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Art.  8.  Provides  for  the  settlement  of  claims  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Trist. 

Art.  9.  Stipulates  that  the  Catholic  religion  and 
the  propeity  belonging  to  that  persuasion  shall  be 
respected  in  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United 
Stales. 

Art.  10.  Citizens  of  Mexico  who  may  happen  to 
be  in  the  United  States  to  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning to  Mexico,  without  any  tax  being  exacted 
from  them. 

Art.  11.  All  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Mexican 
government  previous  to  this  cession  of  territory  are 
to  be  respected  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Art.  12.  The  republic  of  the  United  States  binds 
itself  solemnly  not  to  admit  henceforward  the  an- 
nexation of  any  district  or  territory  comprised  with- 
in the  limit  assigned  by  the  present  treaty  to  the 
Mexican  republic.  This  solemn  compromise  is 
one  of  the  conditions  under  which  Mexico  makes 
a cession  of  territory  to  the  republic  of  North  Arne 
rica. 

Art.  13.  All  goods  now  in  the  ports  occupied  by 
the  American  troops  will  pay  the  duties  established 
by  the  republic,  unless  they  have  been  prepaid;  other- 
wise they  will  be  confiscated. 

Art.  14.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
will  satisfy  justly  the  claims  of  Mexican  citizens 
for  the  damage  the  American  troops  have  done 
them. 

Art.  15  merely  relates  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 


From  the  Sun  of  Jlnahuac  of  September  12. 
•abriel  Valencia’s  proclamation  to  the  citizens 

OF  MEXICO. 

We  publish,  or.  the  side  of  our  paper  printed  in 
Spanish,  the  whole  proclamation  of  Valencia;  but 
it  is  of  so  little  interest  to  the  public  that  it  indeed 
does  not  deserve  translation.  If  any  one  has  read 
Santa  Anna’s  proclamation,  he  already  knows  the 
contents  of  Valencia’s.  It  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  except  that,  instead  of  taking  any  blame  to 
himself,  he  accuses  Santa  Anna.  He  says  that  on 
the  first  day  he  was  victorious,  but  was  left  destitute 
of  all  that  was  necessary  to  continue  his  course;  that 
he  disobeyed  because  Santa  Anna  had  ordered  him 
to  leave  a position  which  protected  the  city;  and 
that,  if  the  latter  had  joined  him,  victory  was  cer- 
tain for  the  Mexicans;  that  Santa  Anna  was  only 
four  miles  from  him,  but  that  he  remained  still;  that, 
if  he  had  left  the  position  which  he  had  taken,  the 
only  alternative  left  to  the  Mexican  army  would  have 
been  to  retreat  on  the  capital. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 9 th,  Valencia  says  that  he 
left  San  Angel,  and  marched  to  Padierna,  where  he 
took  a strong  position,  and  waited  for  the  American 
forces,  who  arrived  in  front  of  him  at  12  o’clock  M.; 
that  he  immediately  sent  one  of  his  adjutants  to 
General  Santa  Anna  to  advise  him  of  it;  at  one 
o’clock  the  Americans  advanced  in  front  of  his  am- 
buscades, and  the  action  commenced.  He  then  sent 
an  express  to  General  Francisco  Peres,  who  was  at 
a short  distance  from  his  position  with  4 000  men, 
and  who  had  been  instructed  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance when  needed,  but  he  was  answered  by  Gen.  P. 
that  he  could  not  act  without  Santa  Anna’s  orders. 
The  action  was  now  vigorous  in  front,  (continues  he,) 
and  we  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy  from  an 
entrenchment  which  was  in  their  power,  immediately 
in  front  of  our  works. 

The  action  was  now  well  engaged,  and  the  enemy 
commenced  moving  towards  our  rear,  taking  at  the 
same  time  Tipan,  the  ranche  of  Anzaldo,  and  the 
small  town  of  San  Geronimo.  1 immediately  direct- 
ed a battery  of  six  pieces  of  artillery  in  that  direc- 
tion; the  1st  battalion  was  also  directed  to  harass 
them  in  flank.  I again  sent  another  adjutant  (Don 
Leandro  Mosso)  to  Santa  Anna;  but  he,  like  the  adju- 
tants 1 had  before  despatched,  (Rodriguez  Miranda 
and  Amelia,)  could  not  return,  because  the  enemy 
had  taken  the  town  of  San  Geronimo  and  the  ranche 
of  Anzaldo. 

Valencia  then  says  that  he  ordered  General  Torre- 
jon  to  charge  the  Americans,  with  three  regiments 


of  .cavalry  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  but  so  des- 
perate was  the  fire  of  the  American  infantry  that 
the  Mexicans  were  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  Gen. 
Frontera  dead  on  the  field.  That  at  four  o’clock 
Santa  Anna  with  6,000  men  made  his  appearance  in 
the  rear  of  the  Americans.  That  thinking  this  ge- 
neral would  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  he  order- 
ed General  Torrejon  to  attack  them  in  front  with 
one  piece  of  artillery  and  400  cavalry,  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Ferro  with  one  battalion;  but  it  seems 
that  this  extraordinary  movement  was  not  crowned 
with  the  success  which  Valencia  expected  it  would 
be,  and  this  he  again  says  was  Santa  Anna’s 
fault,  because  if  he  had  attacked  the  Americans,  the 
Mexican  arms  would  certainly  have  been  trium- 
phant, and  the  extermination  of  the  8,000  men  who 
attacked  him  necessarily  followed. 

He  further  adds  that,  instead  of  doing  what  patri 
otism  and  honor  ought  to  have  dictated  to  his  heart, 
Santa  Anna  remained  a cold  spectator  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  valiant  army  of  the  north.  Night 
then  came  on,  and  Santa  Anna  retired  from  the 
mountain  where  he  had  taken  a position,  and  sent 
adjutant  Ramisco  to  him  (Valencia)  to  advise  him 
of  Santa  Anna’s  wish  to  hold  a conference  with  him. 
But  his  answer  was  that  no  conference  could  be 
held  until  Santa  Anna  had  attacked  the  Americans, 
as  he  ought  to  do,  in  the  rear.  At  9 o>clock  the  same 
night  another  adjutant  from  Santa  Anna  arrived, 
bringing  an  order  from  him  (Santa  Anna)  to  retreat 
during  the  night,  and  abandon  the  artillery,  as  (said 
he)  the  Mexican  army  would  certainly  be  defeated 
the  next  day  if  the  order  was  not  obeyed.  During 
that  night  Valencia  continued  receiving  information 
that  reinforcements  were  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
Americans,  by  roads  almost  impracticable;  and  lie 
says  that  had  Santa  Anna  remained  instead  of  retir 
ing  to  San  Angel,  he  would  certainly  have  cut  the 
enemy  to  pieces;  that  after  consulting  with  other 
generals,  he  (Valencia)  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
remain  where  he  was,  as,  even  if  defeated,  it  would 
be  more  honorable  to  him  than  to  retreat;  and,  in 
the  first  case,  the  responsibility  and  ignominy  would 
fail  upon  the  general  who  had  been  so  cold  a spec- 
tator of  his  ruin,  and  of  the  defeat  of  bis  country- 
men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  August,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Valencia,  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
glorious  to  the  Mexican  arms,  the  American  columns 
were  seen  moving  in  several  directions,  so  as  to  at- 
tack him  on  all  sides.  He  sent  General  Mendoza, 
with  a strong  force,  to  stop  their  progress;  but  he 
was  repulsed,  and  then  rejoined  the  main  body. — 
The  whole  line  was  then  attacked,  and  so  much  loss 
sustained  that  he  was  obliged  to  order  a retreat;  but 
to  effect  this  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  San 
Geronimo  and  Anzaldo,  which  he  did,  but  with  im- 
mense loss.  He  then  remained  at  a distance  with 
Generals  Salas,  Torrejon,  Blanco,  and  Jauregui,  to 
protect  the  fugitives.  The  latter  general  was  wound- 
ed in  the  head.  He  then  retired  to  join  the  majority 
of  his  forces,  who  had  now  joined  those  of  Santa 
Anna;  and,  while  passing  near  these  forces,  he  states 
that  he  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that  two 
regiments  received  him  with  loud  cheers;  but,  wish- 
ing to  avoid  a disagreeable  interview  with  Santa 
Anna,  he  went  to  Cuatimalpa,  where  he  found  the 
battalion  of  Guanajuato  and  that  of  San  Luis,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Romero.  He  says  it  was  his 
wish  that  these  two  battalions  would  go  to  the  city 
of  Mexico;  but  only  one  (that  of  Guanajuato)  inarch 
ed  to  that  place,  as  the  other  refused  to  be  command- 
ed by  Santa  Anna. 

He  then  concludes  by  stating  that  what  he  has 
said  can  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  adjutants 
whom  he  sent  to  Santa  Anna,  and  that  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  friends  and  enemies. 


From  the  Jlrco  Iris  of  Vera  Cruz  of  Sept.  16. 
Protest  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  of  Mex- 
ico, Jalisco,  and  Zacatecas  to  his  excellency  the 
president  ad  interim  of  the  republic. 

Most  Excellent  Sir:  Thi  deputies  who  assembled 
on  the  10th  of  this  month  had  agreed  to  suspend  their 
meeting  in  the  capital.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  undersigned  have  to  day  learned  that  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  yesterday  summoned  the  depu- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  discussing  an  arrangement 
with  the  invading  army,  and  that  there  was  a meet- 
ing, but  not  enough  to  constitute  a quorum. 

The  undersigned  deem  it  their  duty  to  declare  that 
existing  circumstances  in  the  city  of  Mexico  would 
not  allow  the  legislative  body  the  necessary  free- 
dom in  its  discussions  and  deliberations  if  it  should 
assemble  in  that  city;  and  that  it  would  not  comport 
with  the  dignity  of  the  republic  that  its  representatives 
should  deliberate  there  on  this  matter.  This  opinion 
existing  under  less  pressing  circumstances,  it  passed 
a decree  for  removing  its  sessions  to  Queretaro — a 


decree  which  was  not  fulfilled  in  its  other  provisions, 
owing  to  unlawful  proceedings,  which  are  not  a se- 
cret, and  which  resulted  in  a determination  not  to 
repair  to  that  city. 

But  as  it  is  absolutely  beyond  doubt  that  any  ar- 
rangement which  may  be  made  with  regard  to  ex- 
ternal relations,  without  the  ratification  of  congress, 
will,  besides  being  indecent  under  existing  circum- 
stances, be  entirely  null,  as  being  unconstitutional, 
and  will  bring  him  by  whom  it  may  be  made  within 
the  case  of  treason  declared  by  article  5th  of  the 
law  of  April;  the  undersigned  are  willing  to  repair 
to  the  city  of  Queretaro  as  soon  as  your  excellency 
shall  issue  the  necessary  summons  to  them  for  that 
place. 

The  undersigned  protest  before  the  whole  nation, 
and  particularly  belore  the  states  of  Mexico,  Jalisco, 
and  Zacatecas,  their  constituennts,  that  this  resolu- 
tion on  their  part,  which,  as  the  proceedings  of  con- 
gress referred  to  show',  is  concurred  in  by  a majori- 
ty of  their  fellow  deputies,  does  not  imply  the  aban- 
donment of  their  duty,  or  a resignation,  tacit  or  ex- 
press, of  the  legislative  power,  but  is  the  result  of 
(he  indispensable  necessity  of  having  that  freedom 
of  discussion  and  deliberation  which  does  not  now 
exist  in  the  federal  city,  and  ol  saving  the  republic 
from  the  ignominy  which  would  inevitably  attach  to 
a treaty  concluded  and  ratified  under  the  guns  of  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  day  succeeding  unlooked  for  re- 
verses. 

All  which  we  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to 
your  excellency,  availing  ourselves  of  the  occasion 
to  offer  the  assurances  of  our  respect  and  considera- 
tion. 

God,  Liberty,  and  Federation. 

Toluca,  August  22,  1847. 

VALENTIN  GOMEZ  FARIAS, 

JOSE  MARIA  DELACUNZA, 

LUIS  DE  LA  R08A, 

FASCUAL  GONZALEZ  FUENTES, 
MARIANO  OTERO, 

COSME  TORRES, 

MANUEL  ROBSEDO, 

JOAQUIN  NORRIEGA. 

The  foregoing  protest  was  enolosed  to  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  in  a communication  from  th# 
governor  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  dated  at  Toluca, 
(the  capital  of  the  stale,  and  about  40  miles  south- 
east of  the  city  of  Mexico,  August  26.  The  governor 
enlarges  on  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  protest, 
speaks  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  people  to  raise 
and  equip  an  army,  which,  if  there  had  been  a chief 
worthy  to  command  it,  would  have  been  victori- 
ous; and  finishes  by  declaring  that  the  war  must  be 
continued  until  peace  can  be  made  with  dignity  and 
honor,  and  such  a peace  as  will  be  approved  by  just 
and  generous  men  throughout  the  world. 

Then  follows  an  address  from  the  same  governor 
to  the  people  of  the  stale,  exhorting  them  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  reminding  them  of  their  ten  years’ 
war  with  Spain  under  more  adverse  circumstances, 
and  telling  them  that  war  for  another  ten  years, 
or  for  a hundred  years,  would  be  preferable  to  igno- 
miny. 

An  article  in  the  Mexican  “Nacional,”  of  August 
27th,  states  that  Mr.  Trist  at  first  refused  to  receive 
the  Mexican  commissioners,  because  tney  had  not 
authority  both  to  conclude  a peace  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  against  European  pretensions;  but 
that  full  powers  had  been  given  to  the  commissioners. 

[ Union i 

From  the  Vera  Cruz  Sun,  of  September  17. 
to  the  government  of  the  STATES  OF  MEXICO 


AND  PUEBLA. 

Your  Excellency:  His  excellency  the  president  of 
the  republic  orders  that  your  excellency  will  com- 
mand the  local  authorities  of  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  this  slate  which  lie  within  the  distance  of 
thirty  leagues  from  any  of  the  points  in  whicu  the 
enemy  may  happen  to  be  situated  to  raise  en  masse 
the  respective  inhabitants  of  these  said  towns  and 
villages,  in  order  that  they  may  attack  and  harrass 
the  enemy  with  whatever  weapons  each  may  con- 
veniently procure,  whether  good  or  bad,  by  fire  and 
by  sword,  and  by  every  practicable  means  which  it 
is  possible  to  employ  in  the  annihilating  of  an  invad- 
ing army. 

And  his  excellency  also  orders  that  your  excellen- 
cy will  take  an  exact  account  of  all  those  who,  hav- 
ing attained  the  age  of  sixteen  and  not  advanced  be- 
yond fifty,  (without  any  physical  blemish,)  remain 
at  home,  and  care  not  to  enlist  in  the  National 
Guards,  nor  support  any  number  of  soldiers,  nor 
serve  the  cause  of  the  nation  in  any  one  of  the 
ways  now  mentioned;  as,  for  instance,  making  pri 
soners  of  the  scattering  soldiers  ol  the  ioe,  catching 
his  mules  and  horses,  and  seizing  his  wagons,  und 
destroying  his  inunitioDS  of  war. 
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A nation  and  its  inhabitants  are  defended  by  mean' 
of  si  military  or  popular  force,-and  certainly  their 

defence  by  the  latter  is  really  the  most  efficacious 
and  less  expensive,  because  a people  who  do  not 
choose  it  can  never  be  conquered  by  another;  and, 
had  not  a series  of  unfortunate  events  occurred  to  en- 
ervate the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  march  of  twelve 
thousand  men  upon  our  capital  would  never  have 
been  witnessed. 

Your  excellency  knows  that  the  Argentine  repub- 
lic ie  inferior,  in  point  of  population,  to  any  one  of 
our  states;  yet  will  your  rxcellency  remember  that 
eleven  thousand  Englishmen  perished  iri  the  streets 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  harassed  even  by  the  women,  who 
hurled  upon  them  from  their  house-tops,  furniture, 
stones,  and  boiling  water. 

I copy  and  publish  this  supreme  decree  for  your 
excellency,  in  order  that  you  may  enforce  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  that  has  been  expressed  in  it 
upon  the  part  of  the  Mexican  inhabitants  of  this 
capital,  and  when  the  ablest  of  its  population,  com- 
prised among  its  proprietors  merchants  and  officials, 
shall  go  forth,  gun  in  hand,  to  encounter  the  enemy, 
those  that  remain  in  the  city  will  defend  it  to  its  very 
last  entrenchment;  and  for  that  purpose  your  ex- 
cellency will  command  that  stories  and  every  other 
kind  of  missiles  and  projectiles  be  collected  and 
placed  upon  the  house  tops  for  the  emergency  so 
soon  as  it  arrives,  charging  the  alcaldes,  members  of 
the  municipality,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  with  the 
execution  of  this  order. 

God  and  Liberty! 

JOSE  RAMON  EACH  ECO. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  CHAS.  CARROLL. 

Mr.  M’Tavish,  who  has  lately  been  elected  to 
represent  the  county  of  Dundalk  in  the  British  par- 
liament, is  a son  of  Mr.  M’Tavish,  British  consul  in 
Baltimore;  and  though  a native  of  that  city,  and  born 
of  an  American  mother,  he  is  an  Englishman,  by  birth 
even,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  her  majesty’s 
palace.  The  circumstance  of  his  being  by  birth  an 
American,  and  his  descent  from  the  late  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  will,  pe-haps,  add  interest  to 
the  following  brief  notice  of  his  family,  and  his  own 
career: 

Charles  Carrol)  M’Tavish  was  born  in  Baltimore  in 
1818.  His  father  John  M’Tavish,  at  present  British 
consul  in  that  city,  married  the  youngestdaughter  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Caton,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  last  surviving 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr. 
Carroll  of  Carrollton  had  but  three  children;  his  first 
born  was  a son,  named  after  him,  who  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  leaving  a widow  and  several  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  Col.  Charles  C.,  now  residing 
on  Carroll’s  Manor,  about  14  miles  from  Baltimore; 
one  of  his  daughters  married  the  Hon.  Richard  Bay 
naro,  late  United  Slates  senator  from  Delaware — 
another  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  her  sis- 
ters also  married  Philadelphians. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Carroll  married  a 
Mr.  Caton,  and  left  four  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  married  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  elder  bro- 
ther of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  during  the  reign 
of  the  late  King  of  England  she  held  her  levees  in 
Dublin,  when  the  Marquis  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  At  the  death  of  the  Marquis,  which  took 
place  in  1842,  she  was  left  with  a moderate  income, 
altogether  insufficient  to  keep  up  the  state  of  her 
rank;  but  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington the  queen  granted  her  a handsome  pension, 
and  gave  her  a residence  at  Windsor  castle  with  some 
sinecure  office.  The  second  daughter  of  Mrs.  Caton 
married  first  Mr.  Harvey,  but  after  a few  years  of 
uncongenial  union  with  him,  she  obtained  a divorce 
from  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  shortly  afterw  ards  married  the  Duke  of 
Leads,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  nobles  of  England.— 
She  resides  with  the  Duke  at  their  baronial  estates 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  in  England.  The  third 
daughter  married,  about  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Jernyng- 
ham,  who,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1839, 
became  Lord  Stafford,  and  succeeded  to  the  estates 
of  his  father.  I happened  to  be  in  London  in  August, 
1839,  and  by  the  kind  invitation  ol  his  Lordship,  ac- 
companied him  to  the  house  of  Peers  on  the  occasion 
of  the  prorogation  of  parliament  by  her  majesty  in 
person.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  his  lord- 
ship  in  the  house,  and  on  which  occasion  he  wasduly 
sworn  in. 

The  fourth  daughter  married  Mr.  M’Tavish,  in 
Baltimore,  and  she  now  resides  at  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  complete  country  residences  this 
Bide  of  the  Atlantic.  She  was  a great  favorite 
of  her  illustrious  grandfather,  to  whom  she  was  de- 
voM  for  years,  and  w hom  she  tended  in  his  last  ill- 


ness, and  in  consequence  she  became  heir  to  a very 
large  portion  of  his  estates,  valued  at  three  millions 
of  dollars.  By  the  death  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Caton, 
she  came  into  possession  of  about  $200,000  and  her 
fortune  may  be  set  down  at  $700,000.  She  has 
several  children  of  whom  the  eldest  is  Charles  Car- 
roll  M’Tavish,  the  member  of  parliament  from  Dun- 
dalk. His  early  education  was  begun  at  Rock  Hill 
Academy  at  Ellicott’s  Mills,  near  ten  miles  from 
Baltimore  and  four  from  Carroll’s  Manor.  We  were 
clatsmales  together,  and  on  Saturdays  we  generally 
visited  the  manor  and  passed  the  Sundays.  He  was 
what  is  called  a bright  boy,  tall  and  erect,  a good 
horseman,  and  even  at  that  time,  though  a mere  child, 
he  spoke  the  French  beautifully.  An  unfortunate 
accident  of  which  I was  the  cause,  fractured  his 
arm  and  cemented  our  friendship.  He  was  sent 
from  this  country  school  to  his  aunt,  Lady  Wellesley, 
who  placed  him  at  St.  Omer’s  College,  where  his 
grandfather  had  received  the  education  which  dis- 
tinguished him  as  a scholar  of  no  ordinary  ability. 
Young  Carroll  maintained  a respectable  position  in 
his  class,  and  left  college  with  some  distinction. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  took  a great  fancy  to 
him,  and  invited  him  to  reside  at  Apsley  House, 
where  he  imbibed  from  the  military  hero  a passion 
for  arms.  A brilliant  career  was  open  to  him  in 
the  British  army,  but  his  aunt  did  not  wish  him  to 
enter  her  majesty’s  service,  lest  he  might,  by  a war- 
between  England  and  the  United  Slates,  be  called 
upon  to  take  up  arms  against  his  native  country. — 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Duke,  he  received  an 
appointment  as  Lieutenant  in  the  Guard  of  the  E n- 
peror  of  Russia,  In  1839,  but  he  only  remained  there 
a year,  and  returned  to  England,  to  accompany  Lord 
Cowley,  brother  of  the  Duke,  as  attache  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  afterwards  to  Paris,  whence  he  returned 
a short  time  ago,  to  stand  for  Dundalk,  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  liberal  party  who  succeeded  in  return 
ing  him  for  the  seat  in  parliament.  Knowing  him 
from  his  youth,  we  predict  for  him  a brilliant  career, 
and  but  for  his  liberal  principles  and  republican  feel- 
ings, which  we  know  he  has,  we  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  him,  at  some  future  day,  with  the 
scarlet  robe  and  ermine  facings,  occupying  a seat  in 
the  House  of  Peers. 

The  sister  of  young  M’Tavish  married  a few  years 
ago,  Mr.  Howard,  who  will  be  Lord  Howard,  if  he 
lives  long  enough,  a nephew  to  Lord  Cowley,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Paris,  where  his  beaut  tul  bride 
won  the  admiration  of  all  Paris,  by  her  queen  like 
bearing,  beautiful  and  elegant  figure,  and  her  silken 
auburn  hair.  She  has  an  exquisite  soprano  voice, 
and  is  an  excellent  m sician. 

To  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  the  descendants 
of  the  illustrious  Carroll,  we  will  name  his  second 
daughter,  who  married  the  late  Gen.  R iberl  G>>d- 
loe  Harper,  one  of  the  most  eminentjlawyers  of  Md. 
Gen.  Harper  was  the  able  champion  of  the  late 
Judge  Chase,  of  Maryland,  and  his  speech  before  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  in  defence  of  the  Judge, 
at  his  impeachment,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
able  legal  efforts  ever  pronounced.  Mrs.  H.  still 
resides  in  Baltimore,  with  her  only  daughter,  an  ac- 
complished and  estimable  lady,  the  friend  of  the  poor, 
to  whom  she  distributes  alms  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousand  every  year.  Mrs.  H.  had  but  one  son,  who 
married  a Miss  Lee  of  South  Carolina.  He  fell  a 
victim,  at  the  age  of  33,  to  a pulmonary  consump 
tion,  whilst  travelling  on  the  continent  for  his  health. 

[AT.  Y.  Monitor. 

The  late  William  Popham. — Major  William 
Popham,  whose  death  was  recorded  in  our  paper  of 
Monday,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bandon,  Cork  co., 
Ireland,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1752.  He  was 
brought  to  this  country  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years, 
and  his  parents  having  settled  in  the  town  of  New- 
ark, Stale  of  Delaware,  it  was  in  that  place  that  he 
spent  his  youth,  and  where  he  received  a finished 
education.  It  was  his  intention  to  enter  upon  the 
holy  office  of  the  ministry;  but  on  the  breaking  out 
ofihe  revolutionary  war,  he  was  fired  with  military 
zeal,  and  accepted  a commission  in  the  army,  and 
immediately  raised  a company  to  fight  in  defence  of 
his  country.  His  first  engagement  was  at  the  battle 
of  Long  Island,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  taking  pris  ner  the  famous  Capt.  Ragg,  wilti 
eighteen  more  of  the  enemy.  He  was  then  appointed 
a Captain  in  the  army,  and  having  tollowed  the 
Ameriean  arms  to  While  Plains,  he  there  again  d is— 
tinguishud  himself  as  an  accomplished  soldier  and 
brave  man.  As  a Captain  he  look  part  in  the  battle 
of  Brandywine,  arid  also  acted  as  aid  to  General 
Clinton  in  the  northern  division  of  the  army, — and 
was  also  the  aid  of  Gen.  Sullivan,  in  his  western  ex- 
pedition among  the  Indians. 

After  the  war  he  resided  a few  years  in  the  city 
of  Albany,  in  this  stale,  where  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  practised  his  profusion.  Sub- 


sequently. to  that  time  he  came  to  New  York,  and 
practised  his  profession  for  a few  years.  In  the  year 
1789  he  purchased  a farm  in  Westchester  county, 
upon  which  he  resided  for  many  years,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  he  held  the  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  court  of  exchequer.  He  held  this  office  until  it 
was  abolished.  In  1804  he  again  took  up  his  abode 
in  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  1811,  attend- 
ing to  his  profession,  and  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  education  of  his  children.  He  then  returned 
to  his  farm,  and  lived  there  until  the  year,  1836, 
when  the  death  or  bis  wife  occurred,  and  he  then 
relumed  to  New  York,  and  resided  until  his  own 
death. 

Major  Popham,  before  his  death,  was  the  only 
original  member  of  the  society  of  Cincinnati,  of  which 
he  was  the  president.  Among  his  predecessors,  as 
such,  was  the  immortal  Washington,  but  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  was  Geri.  Moiga'n  Lewis.  Major 
Popham,  however,  was  not  only  the  president  general 
of  the  Cincinnati  society  of  the  Union,  but  was  also 
the  president  of  the  state  society.  He  was  ever  a 
remarkably  religious  man,  and  died  of  the  age  of  95, 
the  peaceful  and  happy  death  of  a firm  Christian, 
and  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  not, 
as  has  been  stated,  a man  of  property,  though  he 
was  always  blessed  with  an  abundance.  He  was  a 
friend  and  companion  of  Washington,  and  claimed 
as  his  intimates,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  his  day.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  Amer- 
iean gentlemen,  and  in  mind  and  body,  was  distin- 
guished for  activity  and  sprightliness.  He  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  in  every  particular,  was 
a thorough  bred  gentleman.  His  funeral  took  place 
on  Sunday  evening  last,  and  Bishop  Delaney,  an  old 
and  well  tried  friend  of  the  departed,  officiated  on 
the  occasion.  The  remains  of  the  deceased  were 
conveyed  to  White  Plains,  where,  in  the  little  church 
yard  of  the  village,  they  now  repose  in  peace.  He 
lived  the  life  of  a noble  man,  and  died  the  death  of 
a happy  Christian — leaving  behind  him  three  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

The  last  of  the  Cincinnati  not  yet  gone.— 
Mathew  Gregory,  of  Albany,  according  to  the  Even- 
ing Journal,  has  a certificate  of  membership  of  that 
venerable  band,  signed  by  General  Washington.  So 
that  the  late  Major  Popham,  of  this  city,  was  not  the 
last  it  seems,  as  has  bean  stated.  Mr.  Gregory  is 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  and  is  at  present  on  a visit 
to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Sir  George  Cockburn. — The  latest  papers  from 
London  announce  the  death,  in  August,  of  General 
Sir  George  Cockburn.  He  is  stated  to  have  died  at 
Shanganah,  near  Bray,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  aged 
eighty  four.  He  iscalled  General  in  the  papers,  but 
is  better  known  to  “the  oldest  inhabitants”  of  Wash- 
ington and  parts  adjacent  by  the  title  of  Admiral;  to 
which  title,  however,  was  added,  by  favor  ol  his 
sovereign,  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  general  of 
marines. 

He  is  stated  to  have  died  at  eighty  four  years  of 
age.  He  was,  then,  about  fifty  one  years  old  when, 
as  admiral  and  second  in  command  of  the  British 
squadron  which  visited  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
under  command  of  Admiral  Cockrarie,  he  volunteer- 
ed to  lead  the  detachment  of  sailors  and  marines  that 
accompanied  the  British  military  force,  which,  in 
August,  1314,  invaded  and  captured  the  city  of 
Washington.  In  that  capacity  the  gallant  ad- 
miral did  the  present  proprietors  of  this  paper  the 
honor  to  superintend  in  person  the  sacking  of  the 
office  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  destroying  the 
innocent  types,  and  burning  the  books  found  in  it — 
the  building  then  occupied  by  the  publishers  being 
saved  only  by  the  representations  of  distressed 
females,  whose  adjoining  houses  would  certainly 
have  perished  along  with  it.  They  had  burnt  the 
capitol  and  the  president’s  house,  and  the  only  pri- 
vate property  which  they  took  the  trouble  to  destroy 
was  that  of  the  editors.  There  are  persons  yet  liv- 
ing who  can  remember  the  scene,  and  could  describe 
the  rather  ludicrous  appearance  of  the  admiral,  in 
full  uniform,  mounted  upon  au  old  field  mare,  picked 
up  on  his  march,  with  a ragged  coll  at  her  side;  the 
bluff  old  officer, _ haranging  the  gathered  crowd 
of  non  combatants,  chiefly  women  and  children, 
gathered  around  him — pulling  from  his  pockets  a 
number  or  ta o of  the  “Federel  Republican,”  (then 
published  in  Georgetown,)  retailing  its  ribald  jests 
against  the  editors,  and  adopting  the  slang  in  which 
that  paper  habitually  dealt,  as  well  against  them  as 
against  president  Madison  and  the  whole  republican 
party. 

Well,  well!  It  was  a long  lime  ago.  The  admi- 
ral was  in  bud  odour  among  us  about  that  time,  and 
he  had  doubtless  been  spoken  of  in  the  National  In- 
telligencer in  a manner  to  palliate,  but  hardly  to 
justify,  the  pains  that  he  took  to  destroy  its  office.— 
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We  scolded  him  for  it  at  the  time,  we  remember;  but 
considering  that  he  was  acting  in  his  vocation,  we 

have,  ever  since  the  peace  which  quenched  the 
feud  between  the  two  nations,  entertained  no  ma- 
lice against  him  or  hiB  companions  in  an  odious 
duty:  We  had,  in  truth,  almost  forgotten  his  name, 
and  did  not  know  that  he  was  yet  living  until  notice 
of  his  death  unexpectedly  met  our  eyes.  Peace  to  his 
ashes!  [.Vat.  Intelligencer. 

The  Depth  of  Jacob’s  Well. — The  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson  of  England, — who  has  recently  travelled 
through  the  holy  land  and  published  the  results  of 
his  travel  under  the  title  of  “land  of  the  bible  visited 
and  described,” — presents  the  following  relation  of 
his  visit  to  Jacob’s  well: 

At  Shechem  Dr.  Wilson  found  a remnant  of  the 
Samaritans  still,  and  had  some  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  their  priests.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  is  Jacob’s  weli,  where  our  Lord  en- 
countered the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  with  simplest 
images  instructed  her  in  the  sublime  mysteries  of 
spiritual  truth.  The  well  is  situated  amid  the  ruins 
of  a church  which  once  surrounded  it.  The  mouth 
was  covered  with  two  large  stones.  Rolling  away 
these,  the  travellers,  with  their  attendants,  swung 
themselves  down  to  a kind  of  platform,  where  they 
kindled  a light,  and  commenced  preparations  for  as- 
cerlairig  the  dept  of  Jacob's  well.  “It  was  now  time 
to  disclose  our  plan  of  operation  to  our  native  atten- 
dants. “Jacob.”  said  we,  “a  friend  of  ours,  an  Eng- 
lish traveller,  and  minister,  (the  Rev.  Andrew  Bo- 
nar,  of  Collace,)  dropped  the  five  books  about  three 
years  ago,  and  if  you  will  descend  and  bring  them 
up  we  shall  give  yon  a handsome  bakshish .”  “Bak- 
shish?” and  the  Arabs,  kindling  at  the  sound;  “if 
there  is  to  be  a bakshish  in  the  case,  we  must  have 
ii,  for  we  are  the  lords  of  the  land.”  “Well,  down 
you  go,”  said  we,  throwing  the  rope  over  their  shoul 
oers,  “and  you  shall  have  the  bakshish.”  “Nay 
verily,”  said  they,  “you  mean  to  hang  us;  let  Jacob 
do  what  he  pleases.”  Jacob  was  ready  at  our  com- 
mand; and,  w hen  lie  bad  tied  the  rope  round  his  boJy 
belo'  his  shoulders,  he  received  our  parting  instruc- 
lions.  We  asked  him  to  call  out  to  us  the  moment 
that  he  might  arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
told  him  ihal  v.  ■■  .■.liquid  so  hold  the  rope  as  to  pre- 
vent him  fro 1 1.  sinking,  if  there  was  any  considerable 
depth  of  the  element.  We  told  him  also  to  pull  out 
one  of  the  candles  with  which  he  had  stored  his 
breast,  and  to  ignite  it  when  he  might  get  below. — 
As  he  looked  into  the  fearful  pit  on  the  brink  of 
which  he  stood,  terror  took  hold  of  hitr  ; and  he  be- 
took himself  to  prayer  in  the  Plebrew  tongue.  We, 
of  course,  gave  him  no  interruption  in  his  solemn 
exercise,  as,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
could  not  but  admire  the  spirit  of  devotion  which  he 
evinced.  On  a signal  given,  we  let  him  go.  The 
Arabs  held  with  us  the  rope,  and  we  took  care  that 
he  should  descend  as  gently  as  possible. 

When  our  Material  was  nearly  exhausted,  he  cal- 
led out  “I  have  reached  the  bottom;  and  it  is  at  pre- 
sent scarcely  covered  with  water.”  Forthwith  he 
kindled  his  light;  and,  that  he  might  have  every  ad- 
vantage, we  threw  him  down  a quantity  of  dry  sticks, 
with  which  he  made  a blaze,  which  distinctly  showed 
us  the  whole  ol  the  well,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

We  saw  the  end  of  the  rope  at  its  lower  part,  and 
we  put  a knot  upon  it  at  the  margin  above,  that  we 
might  have  the  exact  measurement  when  Jacob  might 
come  up.  Alter  searching  for  about  five  minutes 
for  the  bible  among  the  stones  and  mud  at  the  bot- 
tom, our  friend  joyfully  cried  out — “It  is  found!  it  is 
found!”  We  were  not  slow,  it  may  be  supposed,  in 
giving  him  our  congratulations.  The  prize  he  care- 
iully  put  into  his  breast;  and  then  he  declare.!  his 
readiness,  with  our  aid,  to  make  the  ascent.  * * * 
We  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  him  pulled  up,  as 
we  had  to  keep  the  rope  from  the  edge  of  the  well 
lest  it  should  snap  asunder.  When  he  came  iiyto 
our  hands,  he  was  unable  to  speak,  and  we  laid  him 
down  on  the  margin  of  the  well,  that  he  might  col- 
lect his  breath.  “Where  is  the  bakshish?”  were  the 
first  words  which  he  uttered, on  regaining  his  laculty 
of  speech.  It  was  i ...  mediately  forthcoming,  to  the 
extent  of  about  a sovereign,  and  to  his  fullest  satis- 
faction. A similar  su  u we  divided  among  our  Arab 
assistants.  The  book  from  having  been  so  long 
steeped  in  the  water  and  mud  below,  was,  with  the 
exception  ol  the  boards,  reduced  to  a mass  of  pulp. 
In  our  effort  to  recover  it,  we  had  ascertained  the 
depth  of  the  well,  which  is  exactly  seventy  five  feel. 
Its  diameter  is  about  nine  feet.  It  is  entirely  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  is  a work  of  great  labor. — 
It  bears  marks  about  it  of  great  antiquity.  “The 
well  is  deep,”  was  the  description  given  of  it  by  the. 
woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord.  It  still,  as  now 
noticed,  has  the  same  character,  although  to  an  ex- 
tent it  is  perhaps  filled  with  the  stones  wnich  thrown 
into  it,  to  sound  it,  by  travellers  and  pilgrims. 


“The  adventure  which  I have  noticed  being  over, 
we  emerged  from  the  veil;  and.  sitting  down  at  its 
mouth  we  could  not  but  think  of  the  scenes  and  events 
of  other  days.  We  were  near  to  the  very  “parcel  of 
ground  that  Jacob  gave  Joseph.”  Jacob’s  weli  was 
here!  Here,  Jesus,  the  saviour,  sat,  wearied  with 
his  journey,  suffering  from  the  infirmities  of  that 
lowly  human  nature  he  had  assumed,  when  he  came 
from  heaven  to  accomplish  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, which  his  father  had  given  him  to  do.  Here 
he  spake  with  inimitable  simplicity  and  majesty,  as 
never  man  spake,  setting  himself  forth  as  the  source 
and  giver  of  the  copious  and  satisfying  waters  of 
eternal  life.” 

Prussia — population — The  result  of  the  census, 
made  at  the  end  of  184G,  of  the  Prussian  population 
has  recently  been  published,  and  is  as  follows — Prus- 
sia, the  superficies  of  which  is  3, 0a0  square  miles, 
counts  16,181,195  inhabitants,  that  is  to  say;  641,864 
more  than  there  w ere  at  the  close  of  1843.  Of  the 
whole  population,  11,682  228  individuals  inhabit  the 
fiat  country,  and  4,508.967  the  cities,  the  number  of 
which  is  980.  The  following  is  the  population  of 
the  twelve  principal  eities  of  Prussia.  Beilin,  408,- 
502;  Breslau,  112,941;  Cologne,  including  Deutz, 
95.202;  Konigsberg,  75  234;  Dantzic,  66  827;  Mag 
deburgh,  55,816;  Aix  la  Chapelle,  48,557;  Stettin, 
45  807;  Posen,  43,058;  Potsdam,  39  551;  Elberfield, 
38  249;  and  Barmen,  34.932;  forming  a total  of 
1,639,920  individuals.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
of  Berlin  increases  about  17,000  a year,  of  which 
only  3 to  4000  arises  from  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths;  the  rest  is  made  up  of  persons  who  come 
from  other  places  to  establish  themselves  in  this  cap- 
ital. 
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Correspondence  between  the  American  Charge  des  Af 
Jaires  ai.d  the  English  and  French  Ministers. 

MR.  HARRIS  TO  LORD  HOWDEN. 

Legation  of  the  United  States. 

Buenos  Ayres,  July  1,  1847. 

My  Lord: — Rumor  had  prepared  me  to  anticipate 
what  the  obliging  candor  of  yourself  and  the  Count 
Walewski  has  just  confirmed.  Your  joint  negotia- 
tions with  the  Argentine  government  have  ended, 
without  any  definite  arrangement  of  the  difficulties, 
which  have  so  long  existed  between  your  respective 
governments.  This  is,  indeed,  a termination  of  your 
labors,  which  I most  deeply  regret.  1 regret  it  on 
many  accounts.  It  is  a result  which  will  be  exten- 
sively detrimental,  even  to  the  true  commercial  in 
terests  of  England  and  France  themselves;  it  will  be 
deeply  and  vitally  injurious  to  the  provinces  of  the 
confederation;  and  prejudicial,  to  the  last  degree,  to 
the  lawful  commerce  of  all  neutral  nations.  This 
has,  indeed,  been  the  condition  of  things  from  the 
beginning.  The  blockade  has,  in  no  respect,  accom 
plished  the  end  for  which  it  was  avowedly  establish- 
ed. It  has  only  tended  to  annoy  and  irritate  those 
whom  it  was  meant  to  coerce.  Another  practical 
effect  has  been,  that  whilst  it  destroyed  all  lawful 
and  open  commerce,  it  has  forced  a sort  of  spurious 
commerce  through  the  port  of  Montevideo,  obliging 
it  to  pay  both  an  import  and  export  duly,  which  was 
levied  for  the  support  af  the  anomalous  government 
in  that  city.  The  chiel  benefit,  however,  even  ol 
this  system  did  not  enure  to  the  governments  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  or  to  the  people  at  large  of  those 
governments,  but  confessedly  and  notoriously  to  the 
advantage  of  a few  persons  in  Montevideo,  and  a 
still  smaller  number  in  this  city.  1 may  safely  state, 
then,  that  such  has  been  the  chief  practical  effect 
of  this  blockade — a blockade  which  has  been  kept 
up  at  an  immense  expense,  and  even  some  in 
convenience,  to  the  governments  of  England  and 
France. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  policy,  assumed  and 
acted  on  by  your  government,  in  connection  with 
that  of  France,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ri- 
ver Plate,  your  lonlship  is  advised  of  my  opinion 
and  of  the  opinion  and  policy  of  my  government,  in 
regard  to  it.  I may  be  permitted  however,  to  repeal 
beie,  that  the  uniform  policy  of  the  government  ol 
the  United  States,  from  its  foundation  to  the  present 
moment,  has  been  never  to  interfere  or  to  claim  a 
right  to  interfere,  in  the  internal  concerns  of  other 
governments.  It  leaves  all  to  pursue  that  line  of 
policy,  and  to  adopt  that  system  of  measures,  which 
each  may  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  its  own 
interests,  and  secure  its  own  happiness.  Acting 
upon  this  principle,  therefore,  and  with  a consistent 
adherence  to  its  own  just  policy,  it  could  not  sanction 
the  intervention  of  one  or  mure  governments  as  ol 
right  or  by  force,  in  the  affairs  or  internal  concerns 
of  another  independent  government.  And  this  prin- 
ciple, perhaps,  could  be  the  less  tolerated  by  it,  when 


the  attempt  to  enforce  it  on  this  continent  is  made  by 
those  governments,  whose  constitutions  or  political 
forn  s do  not  recognize  the  great  conservative  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  are  the  true  and  only  legitimate 
souree  of  all  political  power. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  such  is  the  policy 
of  my  government,  upon  principle;  and  notwithstand- 
ing it  could  not  approve  the  attempts  of  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  Fiance  to  enforce  a contrary 
doctrine  by  hostile  measures  upon  the  government  of 
the  Plate,  yet  it  has  judged  it  best  to  conform,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  that  course  of  measures  which  they 
have  thought  proper  to  adopt.  This  it  has  done  for 
a period  of  nearly  two  years;  but  which  has  been 
done,  however,  as  your  lordship  knows,  under  pro- 
test. It  has  not  and  does  not  admit  the  legality  of 
such  a blockade  as  has  been  established  by  the  inter- 
vening governments  in  the  River  Plate.  And  your 
lordship  will  permit  me  to  express  the  opinion,  that 
should  the  question  of  the  legality  of  this  blockade 
be  hereafter  raised,  in  any  court  of  admiralty,  either 
in  Great  Britain,  France  or  the  United  Slates,  where 
a proper  scrutiny  into  the  facts  and  a rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  international  law  shall  take 
place — principles  that  have  been  acknowledged  and 
established  by  Great  Britain  herself — lhatsuch  court 
will  decide  against  its  legality.  Such  a judgment 
would  follow,  no  less  from  the  principle  upon  which 
this  block. ide  was  founded,  than  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted.  This  last  aspect  of 
the  case  u ill  be  abundantly  apparent  to  your  lordship, 
when  1 state  to  you  the  fact,  that  from  the  231  of 
February,  1846,  to  the  end  of  May,  1847,  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  vessels  which  have  entered  and  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  been  four  thou- 
sand and  twelve.  1 slate  this  from  the  regular 
monthly  returns,  which  have  been  made  to  this  lega- 
tion, and  which  are  now  before  me.  It  is  true  that 
these  were  chiefly  vessels  of  small  size,  passing  in 
and  out  in  the  night  lime;  but  it  is  also  equally  true 
that  quite  a large  number  of  them — perhaps  half  of 
them — passed  in  and  out  in  open  day,  and  in  full 
view  ol  the  blockading  forces,  without  any  serious 
attempt  to  stop  them.  These  vessels,  however,  pay- 
ing iribute  in  the  port  of  Montevideo,  upon  the  mer- 
chandize or  produce  which  they  carried,  as  I have 
before  stated. 

Your  lordship  will  also  permit  me  to  state,  further 
that  a longer  continuance  of  the  blockade,  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  would  probably  give  some  color  to  the 
opinion,  long  since  entertained,  that  one  or  both  the 
governments  ot  England  and  France  have  objects 
and  purposes  distinct  from,  and  beyond  those  which 
this  intervention  was  avowedly  established  to  regu- 
late. That  they  have  some  purpose  to  establish  a 
permanent  political  influence  in  the  Banda  Oriental, 
which  might  control  or  change  the  present  form  of 
that  government.  1 do  not  assert  Hus  to  be  so.  I 
certainly  have  no  evidence  of  such  an  intention  bey- 
ond what  passing  events — the  blockade  and  the  inci- 
dents— may  authorize  the  public  to  believe.  But  1 
must  be  permitted  to  declare  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  government  oi  the  United  Slates  could  not  sanc- 
tion fur  a moment  ihe  establishment  of  any  govern- 
ments or  colonies,  as  political  communities,  in  any 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Plate,  by  any  European  gov. 
eminent.  And,  wittiout  permitting  myself  even  to 
indicate  what  line  of  conduct  my  government  would 
pursue  in  such  a contingency,  1 may  safely  decla/e 
dial  it  could  not  look  upon  it  with  approbation  or  in- 
difference. 

I do,  therefore,  again,  in  the  name  of  my  govern- 
M.ent,  and  for  the  preservation  and  sustentation  of  a 
great  principle,  which  it  must  ever  hold  sacred,  most 
respectfully,  but  solemnly  protest  against  the  further 
continuance  of  the  present  blockade.  I protest 
against  it,  as  well  ior  ihe  principle  upon  which  it  has 
oeen  established,  as  on  ao.couul  ol  ihe  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted,  and  the  object  or  ob- 
jects it  ts  intended  to  enforce. 

1 may  be  allowed,  however,  respectfully  to  suggest, 
that  it  is  every  way  politic  and  expedient  that  the 
bio,  kade  should  now  oe  raised.  Whilst  such  a mea- 
sure would  be  viewed  in  the  most  favorable  light,  by 
all  neutral  nations,  whose  interests  and  convenience 
have  been  so  seriously  affected  by  the  existing  state 
of  things;  whilst  they  would  consider  it  as  a friendly 
concession  to  that  patient  forbearance,  which  they 
have  so  long  and  so  faithfully  exercised  during  these 
diificuities,  i am  persuaded,  that  it  would  also  have 
a favorable  bearing  upon  any  future  effort  to  adjust, 
by  negotiation,  the  matters  of  difference  between  the 
Argentine  government  and  those  of  England  and 
France.  It  certainly  could  have  no  umavorable  ef- 
fect, upon  any  further  attempt  at  a settlement.  For, 
it  may  be  asked,  if  the  blockade  lias  not  only  proved 
useless,  but  worse  than  useless,  as  it  really  has,  why 
continue  it?  Wny  not  raise  it  at  ooce,  in  that  spirit 
of  conciliation  winch  your  lordship  has  so  constantly 
exhibited  in  these  negotiations,  and  trust  to  some 
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other  and  more  favorable  moment  to  arrange  all 
these  difficulties. 

I have  addressed  these  observations  to  your  lord- 
ship, in  that  frank  and  friendly  spirit,  which  your 
own  kindness  and  candor  have  been  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire;  and  you  will  see  in  them  nothing 
more  than  an  anxious  desire  to  remove  those  embar 
rassments  which  operate  even  more  harshly  upon 
your  friends,  than  upon  those  whom  you  may  have 
considered  your  enemies. 

It  is,  perhaps,  proper  that  1 should  say  that  I shall 
also  address  a copy  of  this  note  to  the  Count  Walew- 
ski,  in  the  hope  that  you  and  he  may  yet  agree  upon 
some  mode  in  deference  to  the  interest  and  wishes  of 
neutrals,  by  which  the  blockade  may  be  immediately 
removed. 

1 avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  bear  the  most 
willing  testimony  to  the  zealous  and  conciliatory 
spirit,  and  the  anxious  desires  which  you  have  mani- 
fested to  settle  these  difficulties — if  that  could  have 
been  done  consistently  with  your  instructions, — and 
in  accordance  with  what  you  considered  your  duty  to 
your  government. 

1 pray  your  lordship  to  accept  the  assurances  of 
my  most  cordial  esteem  and  consideration. 

W.  A.  HARRIS. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Howden,  H.  B.  M’s. 

Envoy  extraordinary,  &c.,  &c.,  on  a special  missi- 
on to  the  Plate.  Hotel  de  Provence. 

The  same  note  was  sent  to  the  Count  Walewski, 
only  changing  the  form  of  address. 

4.0HD  IIOWDEN  TO  MR.  HARRIS. 

Buenos  Ayres,  July  2,  1847. 

Sir: — 1 have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  recept 
of  your  letter,  dated  the  1st  of  July,  in  which,  in  a 
most  courteous  manner^you  make  some  observations 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  present  moment,  and  in 
which  as  a representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  yon  .protest  against  the  continuance  of  the 
blockade  in  these  waters,  as  not  only  illegal  and  un- 
just, but  even  detrimental  to  the  objects  it  was  in- 
tended to  attain. 

You  say  that  suspicions  have  been  entertained  that 
either  the  two  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  or  one  of  them  may  harbor  some  ulterior  de- 
signs inimical  to  the  independence  of  the  states  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  River  Plate.  I cannot  al- 
low such  an  accusation,  though  I rejoice  to  say,  not 
made  by  yourself,  to  be  put  even  in  the  shape  of  a 
rumor,  without  utterly  disclaiming  it  on  the  part  of 
my  government,  and  declaring  unhesitatingly,  in  its 
name,  in  the  fullest  and  most  unreserved  manner, 
that  it  neither  ever  had  or  has  the  remotest  idea,  wish 
or  design,  against  the  perfect  independence  of  both 
the  Argentine  confederation  and  the  republic  of  the 
Uruguay,  and  their  entire  enjoyment  of  all  the  privi- 
leges, rights  and  immunities  belonging  to  independ- 
ent nations. 

From  the  urbanity  and  moderation  which  have 
distinguished  you  in  the  many  conversations  we  have 
bad  together,  I am  sure  that  you  will  hold  me  ex- 
cused from  discussing  the  legality  of  any  acts  of  my 
government  at  a moment  when  my  mission  here  is 
terminated;  but  there  is  one  point  touched  on  in  your 
letter  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  over  in 
silence. 

With  regard  to  your  remarks  on  the  inutility  of  the 
blockade  and  its  pernicious  effects  on  the  commerce 
of  neutrals,  you  may  rest  assured  that  1 give  them 
my  deep  and  anxious  attention.  But  as  it  is  express- 
ly enjoined  to  me  in  my  instructions  to  act  in  entire 
concert  witti  the  plenipotentiary  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  French,  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  my 
not  giving  any  insulated  opinion  on  a subject  em- 
bracing so  many  interests. 

1 have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  with  regard  and 
respect,  your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  serv’t., 

HOWDEN. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Harris,  &c.  &c. 

COUNT  WAREWSJKI  TO  MR.  HARRIS. 

Mission  Extraordinary  in  La  Plata, 

Buenos  Ayres,  July  3,  1847. 

Monsieur  le  charge  d’Affaires:  i have  received  the 
letter  you  did  me  the  honor  of  addressing  to  me  un 
der  date  of  the  1st  of  July.  Pleased  to  be  assured 
that  1 regret  as  much  as  you  the  inefficacy  of  the  ef- 
forts which  Lord  Howden  and  myself  have  not  ceas- 
ed to  make  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  present 
state  of  things  in  La  Plata.  1 am  bold  to  hope,  af 
ter  the  conversations  we  have  had  together  on  this 
subject,  that  no  doubt  rests  witn  you  respecting  the 
share  of  responsibility  attaching  to  each  party  in  the 
failure  of  the  negotiation  carried  on  between  us  and 
the  Argentine  government. 

You  believe  it  to  be  your  duty,  sir,  as  a represen- 
tative of  the.  United  States  of  America,  to  protest 
against  he  blockade  established  in  La  Plata  by  the 
goiernojents  of  France  and  England.  Allow  me  not 


l to  enter  here  into  a discussion  of  principles  in  order 
to  prove  to  you  that,  in  concerting  with  the  govern- 
ments of  H.  B.  M.  to  interpose  a joint  mediation  be- 
tween the  two  states  at  war  on  the  banks  of  La 
Plata,  the  government  of  H.  Majesty  the  king  of  the 
French  have  done  naught  else  but  what  was  com- 
mended to  them  by  the  interests  of  their  countrymen 
and  humanity,  without  in  any  way  transcending  the 
rules  of  the  law  of  nations. 

I flatter  myself  with  the  belief  that  a more  mature 
and  attentive  consideration  of  the  facts  will  suffice  to 
show  you  the  legality  of  a blockade  in  conformity 
with  the  most  elementary  principles  of  international 
law. 

But  there  is  one  assertion  in  your  letter  which  I 
cannot  allow  to  pass  unanswered.  You  think  that 
the  protraction  of  the  present  blockade  would  seem 
to  give  some  weight  to  the  hackneyed  accusation  le- 
velled against  the  governments  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, or  one  of  them,  of  harboring  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately some  design  against  the  independence  of  the 
Oriental  State.  This  allegation  is  so  destitute  of 
foundation;  is  in  so  manifest  contradiction  with  the 
principles  which  have  guided  the  mediation — the 
object  of  which,  uniformly  proclaimed  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  Englaud.is  chiefly  to  secure 
the  complete  independence  of  the  Oriental  Republic 
of  the  Uruguay — that  l ought  perhaps  to  refrain  from 
repeating  it.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  possible  that  er- 
roneous advices  may  have  left  some  doubt  in  this 
respect  on  the  mind  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  I do  not  hesitate  to  declare  in  the 
most  formal  manner,  in  the  name  of  the  King’s  gov- 
ernment, not  only  that  they  never  have  had  the  in- 
tention of  inflicting  the  least  injury  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Argentine  confederation,  or  that  of  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  but  moreover, 
that  the  constant  object  ol  their  policy  in  La  Plata 
■is  and  always  has  been,  to  secure  to  these  republics 
the  full  and  entire  enjoyment  of  that  independence, 
and  of  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  there- 
to. 

As  regards  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  blockade  on 
the  commerce  of  neutrals,  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  blockade  has  been  conducted  up  to  the  present, 
4 would  cheerfully  concur  with  the  plenipotentiary 
of  H.  B.  M.,  with  whom  my  in3tructiois  enjoin  me 
to  act  in  the  most  perfect  accord,  in  order  to  avert, 
if  practicable,  the  inconveniences  you  point  out,  and 
it  would  be  gratifying  to  me  to  cause  to  cease,  in 
concert  with  Lord  Howden,  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
the  commerce  of  neutrals,  provided  the  possibility  of 
doing  so  were  afforded  us.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to 
add,  sir,  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  just  influence 
which  the  friendly  voice  of  reason  should  always 
exercise,  should  be  sufficiently  made  to  be  felt  in 
your  relations  with  the  Argentine  government,  in 
order  to  .place  us  in  a situation  to  satisfy  your 
wishes,  which  are  in  entire  accordance  with  our 
own. 

1 will  not  close  this  letter  without  returning  you 
thanks  for  the  testimony  yon  are  pleased  to  bear  res- 
pecting the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  1 have  not 
ceased  to  eviuce  during  the  pendency  of  the  negotia- 
tion. Believe  me  also,  sir,  that  I appreciate  at  its 
just  value,  the  concurrence  you  have  more  than  once 
lent  in  making  the  Argentine  government  hear  words 
of  moderation  and  elevated  reason  worthy  of  the  na- 
tion you  represent. 

Please  to  accept,  Monsieur  le  Criarge  d’Afi'aires, 
the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

A.  WALEWSKI. 

M.  Harris,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  U.  S.  America, 

&c.,  &c.,  Buenos  Ayres. 

[ Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  PERU. 

We  have  had  translated  for  the  American  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence,  which  we  And  in  the  Con i- 
merxio  of  Lima,  ot  3th  August: 

.[ Baltimore  American. 

Department  of  Stale, 
Washington,  22 d March,  1847. 

The  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  Stales  has  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  communica- 
tion of  his  excellency,  the  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Peru,  under  date  of  11th  April  last,  asking 
the  withdrawal  ol  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  Jewett, 
charge  des  affaires  of  the  United  Stales  near  the 
Peruvian  government.  The  undersigned,  by  com- 
mand of  the  president,  hesitated  to  comply  prompt- 
ly with  this  request,  in  the  hope  that  the  relations  of 
Mr.  Jewett  witn  the  Peruvian  government  would  as- 
sume a more  favorable  aspect,  and  lhat  your  excel- 
lency would  not  insist  upun  liis  withdrawal. 

Nevertheless,  Senor  Osm  , on  his  arrival  in  this 
city,  having  reiterated  the  demand  of  the  Peru  . ian 
government,  the  president  resuived  at  once  to  with 
draw  Mr.  Jewett.  Consequently  he  lias  named  as 
Ills  successor  Mr.  John  Randolph  Clay,  acting  se- 


cretary of  legation  of  our  embassy^  , ~ 
burg.  In  according  with  this  (MmanVi  ' , t?rs' 
lias  given  a new  manifestation  of  his  uve  ’-Resident 
vaie  the  most  amicable  relations  with  v " 
ment  of  Pern.  “ govern 

The  undersigned  desires  to  call  the  atte^ 
your  excellency,  not  only  respectfully,  hut  ear?n  of 
to  another  object  of  great  importance.  The  go^y  > 
ment  of  the  U.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  PeK 
and  has  consented  to  a modification  of  the  conven- 
tion of  March,  1841,  for  the  annual  payment  of 
$30,000,  which,  according  to  the  agreement,  is  t> 
begin  on  the  1st  January,  1844-  There  are  now  due 
two  payments,  with  interest  on  each  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1842.  The  claimants,  having  waited  for  a 
long  time,  are  anxious  to  receive  their  money,  and 
the  president  is  exceedingly  desirous  of  punctuality 
on  the  part  of  Peru.  With  this  intent  he  has  trans- 
mitted authority  to  Messrs.  Edward  McCall  & Co., 
navy  agents  of  the  U.  S.  in  Lima,  to  receive  the  in- 
stalments already  due  in  virtue  of  the  treaty,  and  to 
receipt  for  the  same.  Enclosed  is  a copy  of  that  au- 
thority for  your  own  satisfaction.  The  money  thus 
received  by  McCall  & Co.  will  not  be  transmitted  to 
the  United  Slates,  but  will  be  expended  in  Peru  in 
supplying  our  navy.  It  is  believed  that  this  arrange- 
ment cannot  fail  of  being  agreeable  te  the  Peruvian 
government.  As  soon  as  the  U.  States  shall  receive 
advice  of  the  actual  payment  of  the  instalments,  t . 
the  satisfaction  of  Messrs.  McCall  & Co.,  the  amount 
will  be  distributed  among  the  claimants  in  the  U.  S. 
The  prompt  attention  of  the  Peru  wan  government 
to  this  business  will  be  justly  appreciated  by  the 
president. 

1 avail  myself  of  this  occasio  i to  offer  to  your 
excellency  the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished 
consideration.  JAMES  BUCHANAN 

fo  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  foreign  relations 

for  Peru. 

Lima,  June  10 th,  1847. 

The  government  of  Feru  acknowledges  with  much 
satisfaction  the  gratifying  communication  of  liis  ex- 
cellency, the  secretary  of  state  of  the  U.  States  under 
dale  of  22d  March,  advising  this  government  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  Jewlt,  charge 
des  affaires  of  the  United  States.  This  movement  is 
highly  honorable  to  Ihe  U.  States  government,  and 
will  be  duly  appreciated  and  reciprocated  by  lhat  of 
Peru.  As  the  undersigned  has  full  confidence  in  tha 
justice  which  influences  this  government,  he  does 
not  doubt  that  satisfactory  results  will  lollow  the 
demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Jewett;  which 
demand  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  act  ol  evil 
intention  or  any  wish  to  interrupt  the  amicable  rela- 
tions of  both  governments.  Since  your  excellency 
has  called  my  attention  to  the  fulfilment  of  Ihe  trea- 
ty ol  March,  1841,  1 desire  to  state  in  reply  to  this 
call,  lhat  on  the  9.h  of  March,  Senor  Osma,  minister 
of  Peru  to  the  U.  S.,  was  directed  to  inform  your 
excellency  lhat  the  first  instalment  had  been  paid  to 
and  received  by  Mr.  Jewett.  The  interest  will  fol- 
low promptly. 

As  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  aforesaid  did  not 
take  place  uuLit  the  31st  of  October,  1846,  for  caus- 
es not  under  the  control  of  the  Peruvian  government, 
it  is  believed  that  the  amount  paid,  and  the  interest, 
which  will  be  promptly  met,  fulfils  the  stipulated 
obligation;  and  that  until  the  1st  of  January,  1848, 
the  second  instalment  will  not  be  due.  1 hope  that 
your  excellency  will  agree  with  the  interpretation 
which  the  Peruvian  government  gives  to  this  con- 
tract; but  if  the  government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  accord  therewith,  then  the  government  of  Peru 
will  make  every  effort  to  pay  over  to  Messrs.  McCall 
& Co.  the  second  instalment  and  interest,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  expended  here  for  the  use  of  the  navy 
oi  the  United  States,  as  your  excellency  says  shall  be 
done.  The  events  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  dis- 
turbances occasioned,  first  by  General  Flores,  and 
then  by  Gen.  Bolivian  m his  invasion  of  tne  Peruvian 
territory,  lias  placed  the  government  in  much  pecu- 
niary difficulty.  The  consul  general  of  England, 
knowing  that  the  first  instalment  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Jewett,  has  exacted  the  prompt  payment  to  English 
creditors  ol  about  $240,000.  This  circumstance  has 
embarrrassed  the  revenues  of  Peru.  Nevertheless, 
ihe  president  of  this  republic  has  determined  to  fulfil 
sli icily  its  obligations  and  agreements  with  the 
U.  States,  in  which  determination  entire  confidence 
may  be  placed. 

I have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  Excellency’s  obedient  servant, 

JOSE  G.  PAZ  SOLDAN. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign  affairs  of 

the  U.  S. 

[A  note  appended  to  the  foregoing  says: 

“Mr.  Jewell  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  22d  of  July, 
and  the  second  annual  pay  meat  and  the  interest  have 
already  been  paid.”] 
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MONEY  MARKET. 

introductory  to  our  remarks  and  statements 

.the  head,  see  “Failures”  under  the  foreign 
undr 

‘The  New  York  papers  assert  that  hardly  any  in- 
dividuals of  that  city  will  suffer  by  these  new  fail- 
ures, but  that  some  of  the  banks  “that  are  well  able 
to  bear  it,”  will  suffer.  The  Courier  says — “The 
bank  of  the  state  of  New  York  holds  it  is  said  £20,- 
000,  of  bills  running  on  Irving,  Reid  & Co. 

Repudiation. — A writer  in  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential papers  in  London,  in  considering  the  financial 
condition  of  affairs  there,  honestly  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  fortunate  for  them  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  loss  by  the  failures  that  occur  will  fall 
upon  this  country,  instead  of  their  own  community. 
The  logic  of  the  writer  is,  that  they  paid  us  such  a 
high  price  for  the  bread  stuffs  we  sent  them,  that  we 
can  afford  to  lose.  This  respectable  specimen  of  John 
Bull’s  integrity  makes  its  appearance  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Albion  and  others  of  their  journals  are 
loudly  complaining  of  the  dishonesty  of  Pennsylvania 
in  paying  a portion  of  her  last  August  interest  in  re- 
lief notes,  which  were  at  a discount  of  1 1-2  per 
cent,  instead  of  paying  the  whole  in  cash. 

Loud  complaints  are  made  of  advantages  taken  in 
England  and  Ireland,  in  compromising  with  some  of 
their  insolvent  firms.  And  still  louder  complaints  of 
repudiated  contracts  with  firms  that  have  not  failed. 
Prices  having  ruinously  declined,  every  species  of  pre- 
text is  sought  to  escape  from  fulfilling  obligations 

One  firm  had  forty  three  arbitrated  cases  on  repudi- 
ated contracts  within  two  weeks.  A cargo  of  grain 
estimated  in  contract  at  1800  quarters,  turns  out  to 
be  1900,  and  the  contractor  refuses  without  ruinous 
deduction  on  the  whole  cargo,  to  receive  any  part  of 
it.  Another  cargo,  with  stipulations  that  “ship  da- 
mages were  to  be  rejected,”  because  by  accident  two 
or  three  tons  out  of  300  of  which  the  cargo  consis- 
ted were  wet,  the  other  297  tons  of  as  fine  corn  as 
ever  left  the  United  States,  is  rejected,  because  a 
few  grains  of  the  cargo  were  ‘ship  damaged’ — prices 
having  fallen.  Nor  is  this  all  or  even  the  worst.  A 
person  holding  high  station  under  government  too, 
purchased  corn  to  amount  of  <£2150,  and  gave  bills 
payable  in  two  months.  The  speculation  proved  un- 
profitable. A few  days  before  the  bills  matured  the 
holder  received  a letter  from  the  drawer  that  he 
“would  pay,  if  an  allowance  of  <£350  was  made.” — 
This  was  agreed  to.  Finding  so  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining that  reduction  he  next  wrote,  that  as  the  car- 
go had  been  unfortunate  and  persons  to  whom  part 
had  been  sold  had  failed,  he  would  agree  to  pay 
•£1500!  He  was  himself  worth  £20  to  30,000. 

“Old  Guard.”  The  Liverpool  Mercury  sports 
the  following  paragraph.  “The  further  talk  was,  that 
a New  York  merchant,  who  came  by  the  Yorkshire, 
brought,  nicely  folded  in  his  pocketbook,  a bill  of  ex- 
change on  Gower  &.  Co.  for  £10,000;  that  he  called 
this  bill  his  “old  guard;”  and  having  delayed  here,  to 
admire  the  beauties  of  the  Mersey,  he  discovered  on 
Monday  night  that  Gower  & Co.  were  “gone,”  that 
his  “old  guard”  continued  to  do  duty  in  the  secret  re- 
cesses of  his  Russian  covered  note  envelope.” 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  such  earthquakes 
to  occur  amongst  the  trading  communities  of  Europe, 
as  we  have  accounts  of,  without  our  commercial  men 
partaking  to  some  extent  in  the  disaster. 

The  London  correspondent  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
in  a letter  of  the  8th  Sept.,  gives  particulars  as  to 
many  of  the  firms  that  have  failed.  The  writer  says: 
“Be  assured  that  the  next  steamer  will  take  to  the 
United  States  most  alarming  and  disastrous  news.” 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  the  7th  says: — The 
failure  of  the  Merchants’  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Nashville,  which  has  an  agency  here,  has 
been  announced;  caused,  we  have  understood,  by  the 
dishonor  of  remittances  to  England. 

Exchanges. — Bills  at  N.  jYork  on  London,  are 
touched  with  caution  of  course,  just  now.  Unques- 
tioned names  are  taken  at  from  9 to  10  premium. 

The  N.  York  Tribune  of  the  6th  states  that  their 
market  will  be  relieved  somewhat  by  the  authority 
which  the  agents  of  the  R.othschilds  in  that  city  had 
received,  to  draw  for  £400,000,  (two  millions  of  dol- 
lars) at  sight.  The  rate  for  these  bills  is  10  per  cent. 
The  New  York  Express,  of  the  6th  states  that  bills 
at  8 days  sight  were  at  10  1-2  all  premium,  and 
60  days  bills  9 1-2  a 10  asked;  on  Paris  5-22  1-2. 


The  N.  Y.  Express , of  the  7th  says,  the  bill  mar- 
ket closed  at  9a9  1-2  for  the  sailing  of  the  steamer 
Sally  Sands  (that  day)  “owing  to  a large  demand  oc- 
casioned by  the  return  of  many  bills,  and  the  neces- 
sity to  place  funds  in  England.” 

Specie. — The  amount  imported  into  Boston  du- 
ring the  month  of  Sept.  1847,  was  $322,712;  expor- 
ted $1 1,585 

The  amount  brought  by  the  Hibernia,  so  far  ascer- 
tained, does  not  exceed  $1 2,000. 

A letter  from  N.  Orleans  published  in  the  flat. 
Int.  says:  “The  steamer  New  Orleans  took  out  to 

Vera  Cruz  $400,000  in  gold  for  the  army;  $200,000  | 
more  went  last  week;  and  now  that  the  flow  of  specie 
has  ceased  from  Europe  this  constant  drain  of  specie 
for  the  army  will  be  seriously  felt.  The  above  with 
previous  shipments  make  $1,800,000  that  the  public 
prints  have  announced  as  having  been  sent  from  this 
port  since  1st  of  last  month,  exclusive  of  a large 
amount  of  bills  drawn  on  Mexico  by  the  quartermas- 
ter here.” 

The  Bank  op  England Allowing  loans  on  bills 

and  stock  at  5 per  cent  until  the  4th  of  October, 
however  it  may  have  rendered  facilities  in  some  quar- 
ters, has  not,  improved  the  position  of  the  bank  it- 
self. In  the  last  four  weeks  there  has  been  a de- 
crease of  bullion  to  the  amount  of  £371,865.  In  the 
last  three  weeks  only,  the  securities,  bills  discounted, 
have  increased  to  the  extent  of  £1,687,639.  The 
bullion  has  decreased  £315,546,  whilst  the  reserve 
fund,  which  had  decreased  considerably,  has  recov- 
ered itself  in  the  last  week.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, with  a smaller  amount  of  bullion  than  the 
Bank  has  ever  had  since  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  it 
could  have  been  only  an  earnest  desire  to  relieve  the 
commercial  body  which  induced  the  Bank  directors  so 
far  to  depart  from  principles  as  to  lend  money  at  5 
per  cent,  when  its  actual  value  was  higher  in  the 
market. 

The  failure  of  the  Gowers,  it  was  thought  in  Lon- 
don would  affect  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company, 
New  York,  which  had  drawn  heavily  on  that  firm. — 
The  cashier  of  the  N.  York  house  published  a card 
on  the  3d  instant  stating  that  said  drafts  were  drawn 
exclusively  on  account  of  another  institution,  in  the 
west,  and  unless  that  failed  they  were  safe. 

Home  money  market.  At  Boston,  over  one  million  of 
dollars  have  been  paid  on  dividends  to  stockholders 
wiihin  a few  days,  rendering  money  for  the  moment 
plenty  for  the  demand,  which  is  fair,  and  supplied  at 
lair  rates. 

At  New  York,  there  is  an  abundance  of  money  for 
present  demand,  but  holders  are  alarmed,  and  part 
with  it  cautiously.  Treasury  notes  and  U.  S.  stocks 
continue  downward,  and  had  nearly  reached  par  on 
Thursday;  the  impression  being  that  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico would  compel  the  U.  S.  treasurer  to  inundate  the 
market  with  treasury  notes.  A report  was  in  circula- 
tion that  a loan  of  a hundred  millions  of  dollars  would 
be  asked  for  when  congress  assembles.  All  the  fancy 
slocks  are  tumbling.  Treasury  notes  quoted  at  lj  a If 
premium. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas  on 
the  18th  of  September  writes  that,  “there  will  be  no 
cessation  of  the  monetary  crisu;  there  will  be  no 
end  of  failures,  for  the  next  six  weeks.  Money  will 
be  scarce,  trade  will  be  dull,  and  failures  to  an  im- 
mense amount  will  happen,  till  the  end  of  October. 

1 say  this  openly  and  advisedly,  and  the  whole  mer- 
cantile public  of  the  United  Stales  will  severely  feel 
the  effect  of  all  this,  unless  immediate  measures  are 
taken  to  guard  against  the  threatening  storm. 

The  same  writerstates  that  “upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred American  drafts,  all  of  a very  heavy  amount, 
are  returned  unaccepted  by  the  Hibernia.” 

Corn  market.  London,  Sept.  6th.  Pricrsfall  below 
the  quotations  by  the  steamer  of  the  4th,  but  during  that 
week  both  wheat  and  flour  came  into  more  active  de- 
mand and  prices  continued  gradually  to  advance  until 
the  13th;  wheat  had  gone  up  5s.  per  quarter  on  the  pri- 
ces of  the  6th;  top  qualities  of  wheat  62s.  per  quarter; 
flour  advanced  from  25s.  to  28s.  a 30s.  On  the  15th  and 
17th  a limited  supply;  market  firm.  18th— Flour  at  Li- 
verpool 28s.  6d.  a 30s. 

English  letters  and  papers  attribute  the  advance  in 
their  market  lor  breadstuff's  to  a demand  for  Belgium, 
owing  to  failure  of  potato  crop  there. 

Cotton  market.  Liverpool,  Sept.  18.— Middle  and 
inferior  qualities  had  declined,  say  |d.  from  our  pre- 
vious quotations,  market  heavy.  Sales  during  the  week 
ending  17th,  14,880  baleB.  Quotations — Fair  Uplands 
6a6?d;  Mobile  6|d;  fair  Orleans  7|d.  Arrivals  of  the 
week  40,708  bales,  besides  four  ships  not  yet  reported. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Dates  to  30th  July,  states  that  since  the  repulse  of  the 
British  lorces  by  the  Coffers  on  the  16th  June,  Sir  Henry 
Pottengei  was  on  the  frontier.  Reports  say  the  Boers 
are  preparing  to  rise. 


Maryland  election.  The  majority  for  Mr.  Thomas, 
administration  candidate  for  governor,  is  ascertained  to 
he  631.  Mr.  Roman,  (whig)  candidate  2d  district,  has 
a majority  of  147  in  Alleghany,  J49  in  Washington,  and 
30  in  Frederick  counties — total  316.  Mr.  Perry,  (late 
administration  member;  in  1845,  had  a majority  of  694 
in  the  district.  The  whips  have  elected  58  delegatsto  24 
administration,  which  gives  them  a majority  of  10  more 
than  in  the  last  legislature.  Of  the  administration  de- 
legates. Alleghany  sends  1,  Anne  Arundel  2,  Baltimore 
city  and  county  10,  Carroll  4,  Cecil  3,  Harford  1,  and 
Talbot  3 — total  24.  All  the  rest  are  whig®. 

A Thunder  Storm,  accompanied  with  a tremen- 
dous torrent  of  rain,  passed  over  the  city  of  Balti- 
more on  Thursday  night  last.  Its  principal  violence 
was  felt  in  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  and  from 
thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Patap9co,  damaging  the 
railroads  and  canals  by  sweeping  away  bridges  and 
culverts  to  a heavy  extent,  as  well  as  destroying 
mill  dams  and  other  property  of  individuals.  The 
mails  are  interrupted  in  consequence. 


FOREIGN. 

ITALY. 

The  Alba  of  Florence,  of  the  8th,  states  that  Count 
Ferretti,  on  his  arrival  at  Pavia,  was  arrested. 

Nouvelliste  of  Marseilles,  of  Sep.  says — 

“There  are  very  serious  reports  current  in  this  city  to 
day.  We  are  assured  that  an  insurrection  has  broken 
out  in  Naples,  and  that  the  King  has  been  obliged  to 
embark.  Others  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  King  Ferdi- 
nand is  in  the  power  of  the  Liberals.  One  thing  certain 
is  that  the  insurgents  of  Calabria,  after  having  taken 
possession  of  Reggio,  left  a garrison  there  and  then 
proceeded  on  their  march  to  operate  their  junction  with 
those  of  Cosenza.” 

Bologna  letters  of  the  9;h  inst,  announce  that  the 
Duke  de  Modena  and  his  family  had  left  their  domin- 
ions and  retired  to  Parma.  It  was  currently  believed  in 
Bologna  that  Austria  would  take  military  possession  of 
the  Duchy,  and  was  determined  to  interfere  in  Romag- 
na and  Tuscany. 

DENMARK. 

The  colonial  slave  emancipation  decree  of  the  2Sth 
July,  1846,  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  Paivsh 
West  India  islands,  is  carried  into  effect  in  such  a man- 
ner, however,  that  the  complete  emancipation  shall  not 
take  place  till  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  so  that 
meanwhile  the  proper  measures  may  be  taken  for  mak- 
ing the  arrangements  for  the  consolidation  of  the  neces- 
sary changes.  On  the  other  hand,  all  children  of  slaves 
who  shall  be  born  after  the  date  of  the  decree  shall  be 
free.  The  second  proclamation  commands  the  gover- 
nor general  to  institute  a commission  which  shall  make 
proposals  relative  to  the  necessary  administrative  and 
legislative  arrangements  consequent  upon  these  procla- 
mations. 

POLAND. 

On  the  1st  of  January  next  Poland  will  officially  be 
incorporated  with  Russia. 

Martyrs  of  Poland.  We  have  the  sad  particulars  of 
the  double  execution  at  Lemberg,  of  the  two  Poles, 
Tbeophilu9  Wisniowski  and  Joseph  Kapusczinski. — 
The  sentence  which  condemned  them  to  be  strangled 
had  been  read  to  them  three  days  before,  in  front  of  the 
criminal  court  house,  in  presence  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. They  were  accused  of  high  treason,  and  they 
were  told  they  should  he  executed  by  the  cord.  Their 
execution  took  place  on  the  31st  of  June,  and  the  crowd 
made  of  it  an  ovation,  in  testimony  of  their  sympathies. 
Every  one  uncovered  himself  and  stood  bareheaded 
as  they  passed.  They  greeted  them  every  where  with 
shouts  of  acclamation;  the  men  waved  their  ha's,  the 
women  their  handkerchiefs,  and  on  all  sides  garlands 
of  flowers  were  showeied  on  their  heads  in  such  pro- 
fusion, that  to  procure  them,  for  some  time  previous, 
everything  of  the  kind  had  been  exhausted,  and  more 
could  not  be  procured  at  any  price.  The  armed  force 
in  attendance  was  very  numerous,  but  nothing  could 
affright  the  multitude,  neither  the  number  of  bayonets, 
nor  the  presence  of  the  agents  of  the  police.  No  one 
looked  upon  the  condemned  as  criminals,  but  as  mar- 
tyrs of  Poland,  who  were  sacrificed  for  their  country — 
Kapusczinski,  as  he  stood  on  the  scaffold,  exclaimed — 
May  God  bless  poor  Poland!  Wisniowski  added — Be 
none  of  you  frightened  by  our  death,  but  persevere! 
RUSSIA. 

Archangel — Fire.  By  the  late  fire  680  houses  were 
destroyed. 

Terrific  storm  at  St.  Petersburg.  Lct'ers  of  the  T til 
September,  state  that  the  city  has  been  visited  with  the 
most  terrific  storm  of  wind  and  rain  ever  experienced 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  It  rained 
incessantly  for  forty  eight  hours,  whilst  the  wind  blew 
with  intense  violence.  Above  four  hundred  houses  were 
destroyed.  At  one  period  fears  were  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  the  entire  city,  and  some  superstitious  persons 
apprehended  that  the  end  of  the  world  as  at  hand. 
GREECE. 

Defeat  of  the  rebels  in  Euboea.  Athens,  Aug.  21 . The 
minister  of  the  interior  announces  that  in  a skirmish  on 
the  18th,  a cannon  ball  took  off  the  left  arm  of  Grizaot- 
tis,  the  chief  of  the  rebellion.  The  position  of  the  re- 
bels was  attacked,  and  alter  a battle  of  an  hour,  they 
were  completely  routed.  They  retired  to  their  fortification 
on  the  mountain  of  Capana,  but  being  pursued  on  all 
sides  they  took  to  flight,  a few  carrying  their  chief  on 
their  shoulders  towards  Kimy. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


Mr.  Trist’s  instructions. — The  Washington  Uni- 
on says,  “in  justice”  to  Mr.  Trist,  “it  is  proper  to 
observe  that  the  statement  of  I he  Mexican  commis- 
sioners cannot  possibly  he  true,  that  if  the  other  terms 
of  the  treaty  were  satisfactorily  adjusted,  he  would 
refer  to  his  government,  in  the  hope  of  a favorable 
result,  the  question  of  surrendering  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  also  a 
portion  of  Upper  California.  In  the  absence  of  any 
information  from  that  gentleman  on  the' subject,  we 
undertake  to  give  this  statement  a flat' denial.” 

Seizure  of  an  American  relief  ship.  The  Is- 
lam, of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  American  relief  ships, 
has  been  seized  by  the  customs  in  the  port  of  Gal- 
way, in  consequence  of  some  alleged  smuggling  of 
tobacco  It  appears  that  the  master  of  the  vessel 
Captain  Shankland,  retained  on  board  some  tobacco, 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  emigrants  going  out  in  the 
vessel.  The  tobacco  was  said  to  be  at  first  under 
lock  and  key,  in  the  care  of'the  captain.  The  cus- 
toms officers  removed  it  to  another  part  of  the  vessel, 
whence  it  was  stolen.  The  vessel  has  accordingly 
been  seized  by  the  officers,  and  is  at  present  preven- 
ted from  sailing  for  her  destination  homewards. 

Canada — Neio  tariff — Important.  The  “act  to  re- 
peal the  duties  imposed  upon  articles  imported  into 
this  province,  under  the  act  of  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment, entitled  ‘an  act  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the 
British  possessions  abroad,’  ” passed  by  our  provin- 
cial legislature  at  its  last  session,  with  a suspending 
clause,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13i.h  August 
last,  and  will  come  into  operation  on  the  first  of  April 
next.  Tiie  house  of  assembly,  therefoie,  in  passing 
the  revenue  bill  next  winter,  will  have  to  revise  the 
whole  provincial  tariff,  as  no  duties  will  in  future  be 
collected  at  the  custom  house,  but  will  all  be  paid  by 
the  importers  at  once  to  the  province  treasurer  or  his 
deputies.  The  arrangement  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  entrance  of  goods,  and  save  the  large  outlays  now 
expended  in  supporting  the  custom  house  establish- 
ment, which  will  either  be  greatly  reduced  or  entirely 
abolished.  [St.  John  Courier. 

U.  States  and  Brazil. — Recent  letters  from  Rio 
make  it  quite  certain  that  the  stories  told  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  our  whalers  have  been  exaggerate!, 
and  that  the  Brazilian  government  is  kindly  disposed 
towards  us. 

Pittsburg. — Population.  Mr.  Isaac  Harris,  the 
publisher  of  a director,  makes  the  population  of  Pitts- 
burg 102,500  souls. 

California  Emigrants — Gov.  Boggs,  in  his  letter 
to  emigrants  says:  “Those  who  are  well  fixed  m Mis- 
souri, 1 would  say,  had  better  stay  there,  though  most 
of  the  emigrants,  1 must  acknowledge,  are  pleased 
with  this  country.  Mechanics  of  ail  kinds  would  do 
well  here.” 

The  Pea  Patch  Island,  so  long  in  dispute  be- 
tween New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  is  about  to  be  set- 
tled by  arbitration.  The  U.  States,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, purchased  the  claim  of  Delaware  some 
time  since,  and  the  president  of  the  U.  States  and 
the  New  Jersey  claimants  have  agreed  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  Hon  John  Sergeant,  as  sole  arbitrator 
or  referee.  The  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton  and  other 
counsel  are  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  U.  States,  and 
Gen.  Eaton,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Gov.  Bibb,  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  the  claimants  under  the  former  state. 

Fort  Delaware,  for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia,  is 
on  the  Island  in  dispute. 

Dr.  Chalmers’  manuscripts. — Mr.  Constable  pub- 
lisher, of  Edinburgh,  lias  given  the  large  sum  of 
<£111,000  for  the  manuscripts  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Chal- 
mers. Amongst  them  is  a commentary  on  the  Bible 
as  far  as  the  book  of  Jeremiah. 
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Frederick  Douglass,  the  fugitive  slave,  who  has 
travelled  through  the  northern  states  lec'uringon  sla- 
very, is  about  to  settle  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he 
will  print  a paper  to  be  called  the  “North  Star.” — 
It  is  said  he  has  received  $2000  from  England  to  aid 
him  in  establishing  the  paper.  [Bosh  Mas 

Emigrants — The  number  entered  at  the  N.  York 
custom  house  during  the  month  of  September  was 
17,664.  It  is  estimated  that  about  350,000  will 
reach  the  U.  States  during  the  nre-sput  year. 

During  the  year  ending  1st  August,  1847,  the  num- 
ber of  steerage  passengers  arrived  at  the  port  of  New 
York  was  152,1 16.  During  the  same  period  in  1846, 
the  number  was  91,280. 

Lecturing Master  Poindexter  Henson,  a youth 

of  only  15  years,  is  delivering  lectures  in  Charlestown 
and  other  places  in  Virginia,  and  is  represented  to  be 
a prodigy  of  eloquence  and  intellect. 

Ages  of  Statesmen. — Of  our  distinguished  pub- 
lic men,  John  Quincy  Adams,  born  in  1767,  is  the 
Nestor.  He  is  80  years  of  age.  Henry  Ciay  comes 
next,  being  70  years  old  on  the  15th  of  April.  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  R.  M.  Johnson,  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Lew- 
is Cass,  Daniel  Webster,  singularly  enough,  were 
all  horn  in  1782,  and  of  course  are  65  years  of  age. 
Tyler  is  8 years  younger — born  in  1790.  Polk  is 
about  the  same  age.  Dallas  2 years  younger  yet, 
born  1793.  Gen.  Taylor  is  nearly  60.  The  rest  of 
our  prominent  public  men  are  generally  younger  by 
years. 

It1  we  cross  the  Atlantic  we  find  a statesman  in 
Wellington,  unimpaired  in  intellect  at  the  age  of  78. 
The  age  of  Peel  corresponds  with  that  of  Gen.  Tay- 
lor. 

Gun  cotton. — The  St.  Louis  Era  of  the  27th 
ult.  says: — The  gun  cotton  has  been  brought  into  suc- 
cessful operation  by  our  sportsmen  in  shooting  wild 
pigeons  for  several  days  past.  A gentleman  informs 
us  that  he  tried  a large  quantity  of  it  in  a gunning  ex- 
cursion a day  or  two  since  and  found  it  equally  as 
good,  and  in  many  respects  superior  to  Dupont’s,  or 
Laffiin’s  best  rifle  powder. 

Walnut  trees.  The  French  government  have 
established  a bounty  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
growth  of  the  black  walnut  of  America,  in  France. 

London — Population.  In  40  years  London  has 
more  than  doubled  her  population.  In  1801  it  was 
864,898;  in  1841,  1,873,676. 

DIPLOMATIC  journal. 

Mr.  Bancroft.— One  of  the  latest  London  papers 
says:  The  American  minister  and  Mrs.  Bancroft 

have  left  town  for  a short  tour  on  the  continent. — 
During  his  excellency’s  absence  the  secretary  of  the 
legation,  Mr.  J.  R.  Brodhead,  will  act  as  charge  d’- 
affaires. 

M.  de  Baoourt , who  was  some  years  ago,  French 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  is  about  to 
succeed  M.  Bresson,  as  ambassador  to  Madrid. 

Mr.  Rush. — The  Paris  correspondant  of  the  Bos- 
ton Atlas  writes,  18th  Sept. 

“Mr.  Ru«h  is  still  ut  tho  Hotel  Windoor,  not  find- 

ing  an  apartment  to  his  liking,  and  has,  it  is  said, 
some  idea  of  residing  at  Passy.  In  the  days  when 
Franklin  was  here,  when  all  the  notables  passed  every 
day  from  Paris  to  the  court  at  Versailles,  the  roman- 
tic village  of  Passy  was  a capital  residence  for  a for- 
eign minister,  who  was  thus  able  to  hear  all  that  was 
going  on.  Since  the  court  has  been  removed  to  Pa- 
lis, though,  a diplomatist  might  as  well  reside  in 
Switzerland,  where  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  others  of  this 
pleasure  loving  corps  are  travelling — their  salaries 
going  on  of  course.  The  number  of  Americans  in 
Paris  is  unusually  large;  among  them,  is  T.  K.  Teft, 


autographs,  which  he  is  making  large  acquisitions  to 
abroad.” 

Letters  from  Berlin  announce  that  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment hns  just  concluded  a new  commercial  trea- 
ty with  England.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  have  not 
been  made  public. 

Commercial  treaty  with  Guatemala Letters  from 

Guatemala,  of  the  3d  of  July,  state  that  the  presi- 
dent of  that  republic  had  ratified  a treaty  of  com- 
merce with  this  country,  and  that  our  consul  general 
Mr.  C’hatfi etc:  had  succeeded  in  obtaining,  in  addition 
to  the  treaty  founded  on  just  reciprocity  or  commer- 
cial inteiests,  perfect,  freedom  of  relisiojus  belief  of 
worship  for  our  countrymen,  a concession  hitherto 
never  accorded.  [ London  Paper. 

JIffairs  with  Brazil. — A Rio  de  Janeiro  letter  of 
24th  August,  published  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
says — 

The  late  arrival  of  our  new  minister,  Mr.  Tod, 
has  created  quite  a sensation  here,  not  only  among 
the  American  residents,  but  the  natives.  He  still  re- 
mains on  board  the  Ohio,  not  having  yet  requested  an 
audience. 

Our  ex-minister,  Wise,  has  again  acted,  I think, 
very  unwisely.  On  applying  a few  days  since  for  his 
passports,  he  enclosed  documents  he  had  received 
from  our  government  approving  of  his  conduct,  with 
some  very  undiplomatic  remarks,  so  much  so  that 
they  were  returned  with  his  passports,  unnoticed.  I 
regret  exceedingly  this  state  of  affairs,  and  trust  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Tod  will  be  such  as  to  sus- 
tain the  dignity  of  his  own  country,  but  at  the  same 
lime  to  continue  the  friendly  intercourse  that  has  al- 
ways existed  between  the  two  governments.  Such 
are  the  feelings  expressed  by  both  Americans  arid 
Brazilians. 

You  may  soon  expect  to  hear  of  an  American  house 
being  largly  connected  in  the  slave  trade,  and  thus  far 
very  fortunately. 

Mr.  Tod,  the  new  minister  from  the  United  States, 
will  be  presented  on  the  28th  inst.,  and  we  have  rea- 
sons to  think  that  all  the  existing  difficulties  between 
the  two  governments  will  be  satisfactorily  arranged, 
as  there  appears  to  be  the  best  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  government. 

Later. — Presentation  of  Mr.  Tod,  The  following 
account  of  Mr.  Tod’s  presentation  to  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  is  from  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Jornal  do  Commer- 
cio  of  the  29tn  of  August,  the  semi-official  paper  of 
the  Brazilian  government. 

His  majesty  the  Emperor  granted  a public  audi- 
ence on  the  28th  of  August  to  Mr.  Tod,  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 
U.  States  of  America,  and  this  gentleman,  on  hand- 
ing the  Emperor  his  credentials,  made  the  following 
speech: 

MR.  TOD’S  SPEECH. 

Sir:  The  letter  which  I have  just  presented  to 
your  majesty,  is  from  his  excellency  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  contains  the  fact  of  my  nomi- 
nation as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  that  government,  near  the  Imperial 
court  of  Brazil.  His  excellency  assures  your  ma- 
jesty of  his  desire  to  cultivate  the  most  amicable  and 
liberal  relations  between  the  two  governments.  Man- 
ifesting this  desire,  the  president  is  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  the  power  of  whioh  he  has  the  honor 
to  be  the  chief  executive,  and  any  omission  on  my 

part,  in  cay  ondoavoro  to  promote  tills  amicable  dis- 
position, would  be  no  less  contrary  to  my  own  senti- 
ments than  it  would  be  traitorous  to  my  country. 

Appreciating  these  intentions,  your  majesty  will 
permit  me  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  knowing  that 
the  mutual  friendship  and  respect  which  has  for  such 
a length  of  time  happily  existed  between  the  two 
governments,  has  not  been  diminished  by  any  disa- 
greeable events  that  have  recently  occurred. 

I am  aware  that  my  charge  has  commenced  at  an 
unfavorable  period.  My  immediate  predecessor  en- 
countered difficulties  which  were  both  unpleas- 
ant to  himself  and  unfortunate  for  both  govern- 
ments. Being  resolved,  in  my  relations  with  your 
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majesty’s  government,  to  observe  a course  both  hon- 
orable and  beneficial  to  both  countries,  I have  indulg- 
ed the  hope  that  I may  fulfil  the  duties  of  my  mis- 
sion in  a manner  entirely  satisfactory  to  my  own  go- 
vernment, and  at  the  same  time  agreeable  to  that  of 
your  majesty’s. 

Permit  me  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  best  wishes 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  your  majesty  and  the 
imperial  family. 

THE  EMPEROR’S  REPLY. 

The  Emperor  replied  to  his  speech  in  English,  as 
follows: 

“T  receive  with  pleasure  the  credentials  which  you 
present  me  in  the  name  of  my  good  friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  They  show  that  the 
same  friendship  and  good  understanding  subsist  be- 
tween my  government  and  that  of  your  country,  and  j 
of  which  I believe  you  to  be  a true  interpreter,  | 
who  will  remove  the  weighty  difficulties  in  which 
your  immediate  predecessor  involved  himself.” 

After  this  the  French  ambassador  was  presented 
and  after  his  audience  was  concluded,  Mr.  Tod  pre- 
sentee Uie  secretary  of  the  American  legation  and 
several  officers  of  the  U.  S.  navy. 

Commissioners  from  Yucatan. — Senor  Don  Gusto 
Sierra,  and  Senor  Don  Rafael  Carrojal,  commission- 
ers from  Yucatan  to  our  government,  came  passen- 
gers on  the  Alabama  steamer  which  arrived  at  N. 
Orleans  on  the  4th  inst. 

The  Duke  de  Broglie,  (now  minister  at  London)  has 
visited  Paris,  in  order  to  concoct  a plan  for  altering 
the  Salic  law  of  Spain,  which  Mr.  Bulwer  is  fomen- 
ting at  Madrid.  Queen  Christina  came  daily,  from 
Malmaison,  to  lend  her  aid;  and  it  has  been  deter- 
mined on  to  send  M.  de  Bacourt,  formerly  minister 
at  Washington,  with  a large  supply  of  money,  to  act 
in  concert  with  Gen.  Narvaez. 

Late  legation  to  Brazil. — H.  A.  Wise,  late  minister 
to  Brazil,  and  family;  Robert  E.  Walsh,  late  secreta- 
ry of  legation  to  Brazil;  William  Holland,  clerk  to 
to  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  came  passen- 
gers on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Columbia,  which 
reached  Norfolk  on  the  10th. 

It  is  staled  in  the  Norfolk  Herald  that  Mr.  Holland 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  U.  S.  consul  at 
that  place,  as  a witness  in  the  case  of  James  H,  Plun- 
kett, an  American  citizen,  who  is  accused  of  having 
been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  on  board  the  Ameri- 
can barque  Fame,  of  which  vessel  ho  is  said  to  have 

been  the  chief  mate.  He  has  been  on  board  this  ship 
since  the  13th  of  August  last,  when  he  was  taken 
out  of  the  American  brig  Montezuma,  oft'  the  harbor 
of  Rio,  on  her  passage  to  Baltimore,  by  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  Columbia. 

John  Randolph  Clay  charge  d’affairs  to  Peru,  and 
his  family,  and  Seth  Barton,  charge  d’affairs  to  Chili 
sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the  11th  inst.  in  the  frigate 
Albany. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Lieut.  Adde.  We  have  hitherto  published  the  ex- 
tract going  the  rounds  against  this  officer  of  the  3d 
dragoons.  The  charge  against  him  has  been  official- 
ly denied  in  a letter  from  Captain  Duperu,  and  so 
far  from  having  been  amenable  to  any  imputation  of 
cowardice,  he  charged  twice  against  the  enemy  with 
exemplary  bravery.  According  to  the  letter  whence 
the  N.  Orleans  Bee  gathers, this  account,  it  is  the 
accuser  himself  of  Adde  whose  conduct  is  to  be  bla- 
med. 

Court  martial — CoU  Fremont.  Members  of  the 
court  martial  which  has  been  instituted  for  the  trial 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen: 

Brev.  Brig.  Gen.  G.  M.  Brooke,  Colonel  5th  infan- 

cy- 

Col.  S.  Churchill,  Inspector  General. 

Col.  J.  B.  Crane,  1st  artillery. 

Brev.  Col.  M.  M.  Payne  4th  artillery. 

Brev.  Lieut.  Col.  S.  H.  Long,  Corps  of  Top. 
Engs. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  P.  Taylor,  Subsistence  DeDartment. 
Lieut.  Col.  It.  E.  DeRussy,  Corps  Engs. 

Brev.  Lieut.  Col.  PI.  K.  Craig,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. 

Maj.  R.  L.  Baker,  Ordnance  Department. 

Maj.  J.  D Graham;  Corps  Top.  Engs. 

Maj.  R.  Delafield,  Corps  of  Engs. 

Brev.  Maj,  G.  A,  McCall,  Asst.  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. 


Maj.  E.  W.  Morgan,  11th  infantry. 

C8pt.  John  F.  Lee,  Ordnance  Department,  is  ap- 
pointed the  Judge  Advocate  of  the  court. 

The  court,  we  understand,  is  ordered  to  assemble 
on  the  2d  day  ot  November  next,  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Va.,  being  the  most  convenient  military  station  where 
adequate  public  quarters  can  be  furnished  for  its  ac- 
commodation. [Union. 

Movement  of  troops. — The  ship  Empire  sailed  from 
N.  Yoi'k  on  the  12th  with  about  400  recruits  for  the 
3d  Reg.  of  infantry,  and  was  to  call  at  Charleston 
for  some  500  men,  and  will  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz 
from  thence. 

Georgia  Troops. — The  Columhus  Enquirer  states 
that  Georgia  has  already  filled  the  requisition  on  her 
people  for  the  battalion  of  mounted  troops,  and  one 
1 company  over,  which  has  been  permitted  to  join  the 
command,  making  six  companies.  The  battalion 
musters  five  him'  red  strong,  and  is  commanded  hy 
Mcotrnam  Colonel  J.  S Calhoun  formerly  of  the 
Columbns  Enquirer  who  has  received  the  appoint 
ment  from  the  governor.  The  battalion,  which  is 
now  receiving  its  equipments  and  uniform  is,  says 
the  Enquirer,  well  mounted,  and  consists  of  hardy 
men.  They  will  soon  be  on  the  road  for  i he  seat  ot 
war.  The  Georgia  infantry  battalion  is  also  filled 
and  nearly  ready  to  move  for  Mexico. 

TROOrS  FOR  MEXICO. 

‘What  do  ihev  in  the  west? 


When  they  should  serve  their  country  in  the  south?’’ 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  quotes  these  lines  when  it 
copies  from  the  N.  Orleans  Courier  a statement  that 
there  are  now  7,000  troops  at  different  points  between 
Baton  Rouge  and  Memphis,  “all  anxious  to  meet  the 
enemy  ” It  complains  that  they  have  not  been  sent 
to  their  destination,  and  with  laconic  force,  says  “the 
troops  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  they 
are  wanted  in  Mexico.” 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Ohio,  74,  Capt.  Stringham,  was  to  remain  at 
Rio  until  the  Brandywine  which  left  Norfolk  a few 
days  ago,  arrived  there  and  then  proceed  to  the  Paci- 
fic. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Albany,  Capt.  Kelly,  arrived  at  N. 
York  on  the  5th  inst.  from  Boston  and  sailed  on  the 
11th,  to  land  passengers,  and  from  thence  to  gain  the 
Gulf  squadron. 

U.  S.  steamer  Princeton — Official.  Extract  of  a 
letter  from  Commander  Engle,  commanding  United 
States  steamer  Princeton,  dated, 

Gibraltar,  August  25,  1 847. 

We  arrived  here  yesterday  afternoon  from  Tangier. 
I wrote  you  of  my  intended  visit  to  Algesiras.  * * 

* * We  left  there,  alter  a brief  Uelay,  for  Tan- 
gier, where  we  arrived  at  an  early  hour  on  the  21st. 

* * * * On  Sunday  we  left  Tangier,  * * * 

aDd  at  2 P.  M.r  anchored  off  La  Rush.  * * * # 
At  midnight  of  the  same  day  v.  e sajied  for  Tangier, 
and  arrived  there  at  9,  a.  nx.,  of  the  23d,  and  sailed 
the  next  morning  for  Gibraltar.  It  is  one  month  to- 
day since  we  left  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  and  we 
have  visited  six  ports.  [Amr. 

Swgecn  Howard  Smith  U.  S navy,  died  of  vomito, 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Sept.  5.  In  the  official  report  of  his 
death  Commodore  Perry,  dated  the  6th  says:  “Doctor 
Smith  was  attached  to  the  steamer  “Spitfire,”  and 
volunteered  with  Doctor  Hastings,  of  the  Mississippi, 
to  take  charge  of  the  sick  at  the  hospital,  when  Doc- 
tor Thorney  was  taken  with  the  fever-  Words  can- 
not express  my  feelings  on  seeing  these  devoted  men 
stricken  down  as  they  have  been  by  the  epidemic, 
from  tiie  fatal  malignancy  of  which  their  own  inces- 
sant labors  and  watching  by  night  and  by  day  have 
saved  so  many. 

Aa  a proof  of  the  noble  solf-dovotion  of  Dr.  Hast- 
ings, an  example  worthy  also  of  the  character  of 
his  lamented  companion,  Dr.  Smith,  I subjoin  an  ex- 
tract from  the  “sick  report”  of  the  30th  ultimo,  as 
follows: 

Extract  from  the  repoi't  of  Passed  Assistant  Sur- 
geon John  Hastings,  dated, 

“(7.  S.  Aar  at  Hospital,  Salmadina. 

Avgust  30,  1847. 

j “Aware  of  the  diminished  number  of  medical  of- 
ficers in  the  squadron,  and  fearing  you  might  be  wor- 
ried and  perplexed  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Dr. 
Smith,  I conceive  it  my  duty  to  say  that  I feel  my- 
self quite  able  to  take  charge  of  the  sick  at  present 


on  the  island,  (number  sirk  in  hospital  124.)  and  all 
who  will  he  likely  toretre.  Paving  been  cn  a previ- 
ous occasion,  from  similar  misfortunes,  called  upon 
to  discharge  as  heavy  aid  important  duty  as  the  [res- 
ent without  succumbing,  I hope  I shall  in  the  piesent 
instance  again  be  equal  to  the  task. 

Capt.  L.  A’.  Carter  U.  S.  marine  corps,  late  of  Va. 
died  at  Norfolk  on  the  26th  Sept. 

Lieut.  Urn.  D.  Porter , the  Norfolk  Ferald  says,  is 
to  go  out  in  the  Cumberland,  report  to  Com.  Perry 
and  take  command  of  one  of  the  steamers  now 
there. 

17.  S.  steamer  Alleghany,  Key  West.  Sept.  26,  1 F47. 

Gentlemen — Prior  to  our  arrival  here  we  had 
twenty  six  cases  yellow  fever  on  board  and  three 
deaths.  Since  our  arrival  forty  additional  cases  have 
occurred,  and  we  have  had  < ne  more  death.  Many 
of  the  < ascs  are  of  a severe  type,  but  the  majority 
are  mild.  The  sick  arc  all  in  the  marine  hospital 
under  the  charge  of  Surgeon  Woodworth.  Amongst 
the  sirk  were  fifteen  officers,  all  of  whom  have  re- 
covered. The  disease  has  begun  to  abate,  and  from 
present  appearances  we  indulge  the  hope  that  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  sail  for  Norfolk  in  the  cruise  of 
ten  days.  [Picayune. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Bainbridge  Lieut.  G.  G.  William- 
son, reached  Norfolk  on  the  10th  Oct.,  in  38  days 
from  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Columbia,  Commodore  Rous- 
seau, Com  ander  Richie,  reached  Norfolk  on  the 
same  day,  in  39  days  from  the  same  port. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Raritan,  has  been  lyir  g at  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  since  her  arrival  from  Vera  Cruz,  under- 
going experiments  with  a view  of  disinfecting  her  of 

the  fatal  disease  which  site  brought  from  thence 

As  the  steamer  Jewess  passed  her  on  Monday  after- 
noon, Ihe  frigate  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  Lieu  s. 
Max,  Woodhill,  and  Beaumont,  and  Mids.  Young, 
Bears  and  Jones,  came  off  from  the  frigate  to  the 
steamboat  to  solicit  aid  to  subdue  the  flames.  Only 
two  of  the  passengers,  viz.  Dr.  R.  Piermont,  and 
Mr.  Morris,  both  of  North  Carolina,  and  one  or  two 
slaves  from  the  Jewess  would  consent  to  go  on  board 
of  the  infected  vtssel.  They  with  those  on  board 
the  frigate  labored  for  two  hours,  and  prevented  the 
flames  from  extending,  until  engines  and  men  arriv- 
ed from  the  U.  S.  ship  Pennsylvania,  for  which  the 
Jewess  had  been  despatched,  when  the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished. The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  frigate  by  sparks  from  the  steamer 
Curtis  Peck,  as  she  passed  into  Norfolk  from  Rich- 
mond. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Preble,  Com.  Shields  sailed  from 
Callao  on  the  9th  Aug.  for  California,  with  $200,000 
on  board  for  use  of  the  squadron. 

The  Queen  and  Com.  De  Kay. — One  episode  con- 
nected with  the  Queen’s  visit  to  the  Clyde,  is  thus 
told.  While  her  Majesty  entered  the  river  the  Ame 
rican  frigate  Macedonian,  which  came  over  for  the 
destitute  Irish  and  Scotch,  had  her  main  and  fore- 
masts, and  bowsprit  decored,  as  Caleb  Balderstone 
would  have  said,  with  British  colors;  the  United 
States  ensign  being  at  the  gaff  peak.  She  gave  the 
Queen  a royal  salute  of  twenty  one  guns.  Her  Ma- 
jesty invited  Com.  DeKay  and  his  lady  to  visit  her 
yacht  on  her  return,  but  from  a change  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  royal  squadron  the  visit  was  not 
performed.  Just  when  the  Queen’s  steamer  was 
about  to  pass  Ihe  Macedonian,  and  whilst  cannons 
were  roaring  from  the  shore  in  every  direction,  and 
the  atmosphere  resounding  with  the  huzzas  of  the 
multitudes,  two  seamen  were  observed  on  board  tho 
American  frigate,  the  one  coolly  sitting  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  fore-top-royal,  and  the  other,  of  the  miz- 
zen-top-royal  mast,  immediately  a third  sailor  was 
observed  mounting  the  mainmast;  he  also  ran  up  the 
rigging  to  the  top-royal  mast,  which  he  nimbly  ascen- 
ded, and  then  standing  on  its  very  top  with  one  foot, 
he  deliberately  took  of  his  hat,  waived  it  three  times 
round  his  head  and  gave  a cheer  to  her  Majesty. 

A medical  board  for  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  admission  as  U-  S.  Assistant  Surgeons  in  the  navy, 
is  now  in  session  at  the  naval  asylum.  The  follow- 
ing surgeons  compose  it:  Dr.  Jas.  Green,  president; 
Drs.  Todd,  Ruschenberger,  Wood  and  Smith,  mem- 
bers. Several  candidates  have  already  been  exam- 
ined. [Phil.  Arte*. 
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The  frigate  United  States,  Commodore  Georgs  C. 
Read  co  maander  of  the  American  squadron  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  left  Port  Pi  ay  a on  the  7lh 
June,  on  a cruise  down  the  coast,  touched  at  Monro- 
via, and  learned  there  that  a new  constitution  would 
be  presented  to  the  people  of  Liberia  for  their  accept- 
ance or  rejection  on  or  about  the  10th  of  July;  an- 
chored on  the  2d  July  in  Accra  Roads  to  obtain  re- 
freshments. The  Commodore  made  a visit  to  the 
shore,  and  was  received  with  appropriate  honors,  the 
fort  firing  a salute;  arrived  at  Qiitta  on  the  4th  in 
time  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. Our  salute  in  honor  of  the  day  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  brig  of  L’Abeille,  with  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  at  the  main.  The  Com  nodore 
took  care  to  pay  the  captain  of  the  brig  the  compli- 
ment due  to  his  nation  for  the  assistance  she  gave  us 
in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  to  which  the  gallant 
Frenchman  replied  in  an  appropriate  manner.  Found 
that  there  had  been  a speck  of  war  at  this  place,  but 
a few  days  before  our  arrival,  in  consequence  of  a 
misunderstanding  beiween  the  commandant  of  the 
Danish  fort  and  some  natives  who  supplied  him  with 
timber,  he  alleged  that  they  demanded  more  than  they 
agreed  to  take.  Th»  brought  on  a quarrel,  which 
led  to  the  collection  of  some  thousands  of  the  na- 
tives, who  attempted  to  force  the  gate  of  the  fort  and 
storm  it;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  Dane  with 
great  slaughter.  He  had  provided  a large  number 
of  stones  and  shells  on  the  battlements,  and  when 
the  natives  attacked  the  gate  he  showered  them  down 
on  their  devoted  heads.  Left  Quitta,  and  on  the  11th 
July  made  Prince’s  Island,  where  there  was  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  wood  and  water,  sailed  thence 
in  the  hope  of  soon  returning  to  the  Cape  de  Verds 
and  of  there  finding  a relief  to  enable  the  Commodore 
to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  frigate 
will  be  the  flag  ship  for  a few  months,  before  her  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

Sac  and  Fox  Indians — The  St.  Louis  Republi- 
can of  the  5th  inst.  says:  “We  regret  to  learn  that 

considerable  excitement  exists  among  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians,  because  of  the  treatment  which  they 

have  received  from  the  United  States  government 

We  arc  told,  but  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
report,  that  so  great  is  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  tribe, 
and  so  impossible  has  it  been  to  do  justice  to  them, 
from  the  violation,  by  the  United  States,  of  the  trea- 
ty stipulations,  that  the  agent,  Major  Beach,  who  has 
been  with  them  some  eight  years,  has  been  compelled 
to  resign  his  office.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  for  sever- 
al years  past — in  fact  ever  since  the  Black  Hawk 
war — have  been  peaceable,  and  relied  entirely  and 
implicitly  upon  the  treaty  stipulations  for  support  and 
protection.  During  the  past  summer,  they  visited 
the  agency,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do,  for  their 
rations  and  their  annuities.  But,  from  some  unex- 
plained cause,  neither  could  be  paid  them  without 
further  instructions  from  Washington,  and  they  were, 
consequently,  kept  about  the  agency,  suffering,  not 
only  lor  food,  but  for  water,  until  disease  set  in  upon 
them,  and  hundreds  have  fallen  victims  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  at  Wash- 
ington. So  loud,  says  our  informant,  became  the 
demand  for  relief,  that  the  agent,  rather  than  endure 
the  distress  which  he  was  compelled  to  witness  eve- 
ry day,  paid  ovei  the  annuities  of  money  without  the 
requisite  instructions  from  the  department,  and  then 
resigned  his  post.” 

LETTER  V ROM  SENATOR  CORWIN. 

Misrepresentations  corrected — New  territory — Wilmol 
proviso. 

Lebanon,  23d  September,  1847. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Allas — 

Dear  sir:  The  various  and  contradictory  versions, 
given  by  ihe  papers  of  Cincinnati,  of  my  remarks  at 
Carthage  touching  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  another 
kindred  topics,  oblige  me  to  state  distinctly  what  I 
did  say  on  those  subjects  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 

I am  represented,  by  some,  as  having  opposed  the 
application  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  any  territory 
which  may  be  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexi- 
co. This  is  not  true.  I stated  more  than  once,  that 
1 was  opposed  to  any  further  extension  of  our  terri- 
torial limits  at  this  time;  but  if  territory  should  be 
acquired,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  then  slavery 
should  be  forever  prohibited  in  such  territory — or, 
iu  other  words,  the  Wilmot  proviso  should  be  ex- 
tended to  it.  1 gave  my  reasons  for  this  at  length, 
wtiira  l think  cannot  fail  tube  remembered  by  every 


one  who  chose  to  give  the  slightest  attention  to  what 
1 then  said. 

I did  urge  the  propriety  of  rejecting  all  territory 
at  this  time;  as  this  was,  in  mv  jirlgment,  a ground 
on  which  the  various  sections  of  the  Union  would  be 
more  likely  to  unite,  than  on  the  Wilmot  proviso  I 
did  pronounce  the  Wilunl  proviso  a dangerous  ques- 
tion, and,  as  e.uiphaticall  v as  I was  able,  I did  also 
declare  the  father  acquisition  of  territory  at  this  ti me 
dangerous  to  Ihe  peace  of  the  Union.  The  reasons 
for  these  positions  were  given  at  the  lima.  In  the 
event  of  a cession  of  territory  by  Mexico  to  the 
United  States,  the  question  of  the  farther  extension  of 
slavery  must  arise  in  a form  which  would  necessari- 
ly array  the  north  and  south  against  each  other.  All 
questions  having  this  tendency  I consider,  in  a cer 
tain  sense,  dangerous,  sinss  they  weaken  the  bonds 
of  union  which  bin  I together  the  several  parts  of  the 
republic,  and,  if  pushed  to  extremes,  will  lea  I to 
dissolution.  It  was  in  this  view,  only,  that  I pro 
nounced  the  Wilmot  proviso  a dangerous  question. 
But  I did  not  insist,  because  it  was  dangerous,  that 
therefore  it  should  in  no  event  i»«  made  a — 

Oo  me  contrary,  1 slated,  again  and  again,  that  if, 
contrary  to  my  judgment  of  true  policy,  territory 
should  be  forced  upon  us,  that  then  tUe  Wilinit  pro- 
viso must  be  appli  d to  it. 

1 did  prefer  the  ground  of  “no  territory,”  bacause, 
among  other  reasons  for  that  preference.  1 thought 
on  that  ground  we  might  succeed,  and  if  we  rebel 
on  the  Wilmot  proviso  alone,  in  the  senate  at  least, 
as  now  constituted  we  must  fail.  I think  I referred 
lo  the  vote  on  Mr  Upham’s  motion  in  the  senate,  at 
the  last  session,  to  introduce  the  Wilmot  pr  >viso  into 
the  “three  million”  bill.  The  vote  stood  — for  the 
proviso,  21;  against  it,  31.  1 voted  for  the  proviso 

then.  I shall  vote  for  it  again  whenever  it  can  be 
made  applicable  lo  territory  hereafter  acquired,  whe- 
ther it  come  by  compact  or  the  sword.  These,  1 
understand  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  people  of  Ohio 
of  ail  parties:  the  same  in  substance  embodied  in  re- 
solutions of  instruction  which  passed  ootb  branches 
of  the  Ohio  legislature  with  unexampled  unanimity 
at  its  la^t  session. 

1 should  not  now  trouble  you  with  this  communi- 
cation, had  not  the  papers  of  your  city  given  an  un- 
due i nponance  to  the  subject  by  connecting  my  re- 
marks with  the  whig  party  in  Ohio,  and  drawing 
inferences,  from  whal  I said,  equally  unjust  lo  them 
and  myself.  Your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  CORWIN. 

Taylor’s  generalship — A letter  in  the  N.  York 
Literary  World,  by  Stephens,  the  lively  author  of 
Travels  in  the  East  and  in  Central  America,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  a recent  interview  with  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  in  Berlin. — 
This  distinguished  personage  is  now  nearly  80  years 
old,  yet  retains  unimpaired  the  vigor  and  elasticity 
of  mind  which  belonged  to  his  prime  of  life.  His 
scientific  explorations  in  Mexico,  the  results  of 
which  were  given  lo  the  world  some  forty  years  ago, 
must  of  course  connect  his  thoughts  and  recollec- 
tions with  that  country  by  many  interesting  associa- 
tions. The  following  extract  will  show  that  some 
new  objects  of  note  have  appeared  in  Mexico  be- 
sides its  natural  phenomena  to  attract  the  observa- 
lion  of  the  philosopher: 

“Baron  Humboldt  was  keenly  alive  to  the  present 
condition  of  Mexico;  he  was  full  of  our  Mexican 
war;  his  eyes  were  upon  Gen.  Taylor  and  the  Ame- 
rican army.  I was  well  aware  that  in  the  conduct 
of  this  war,  Gen.  Taylor  was  drawing  upon  himself 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe;  and  that  whatever  might  be 
the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  necessity  or  jus- 
tice, it  was  producing  everywhere,  in  monarchical 
and  anii-republican  countries,  a strong  impression 
of  our  ability  and  power  for  war — which,  in  enlight- 
ened (7)  Europe,  even  at  Ibis  day,  more  than  all  the 
fruits  of  peace,  industry,  and  extended  commerce, 
more  than  the  exhibition  of  twenty  millions  of  peo- 
ple abounding  in  all  the  comforts  of  life,  raises  us  to 
the  rank  ol  a ‘first  rale  power,’  and  makes  us  ‘re- 
spected.’ 

“Baron  Humboldt  said  that  with  one  of  his  own 
maps  before  them,  the  king  and  his  military  council 
ban  followed  Gen.  Taylor  from  his  encampment,  at 
Corpus  Christi  to  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
through  the  storming  of  Monterey,  and  the  bloody 
scenes  of  Buena  Vista.  They  had  fought  over  all 
his  battles,  and  with  his  positions  marked  on  the 
map  were  then  looking  for  lurther  tidings.  They 
had  seen  and  appreciated  all  his  difficulties  at  Buena 
Vista.  In  Prussia  war  is  a science,  and  according  lo 
the  leading  policy  of  Europe,  to  be  always  ready  for 
war,  every  male  in  Prussia,  the  highest  nobleman’s 
son  net  excepted,  is  cempelled  lo  serve  his  regular 
term  in  the  army. 

“In  the  teeth  of  all  settled  opinions,  and  as  it  were 
upsetting  the  whole  doctrine  of  standing  armies, 


Gen.  Taylor,  with  a handful  of  regulars,  and  a sma'l 
number  of  volunteers  who  had  never  be  :n  in  biltle, 
had  stood  up  for  a whole  day  against  a murderous 
fire,  and  had  finally  defeated  four  timei  his  number. 
Field  marshals  and  generals  of  Prussia,  among  them 
veterans  who  had  studied  the  art  of  war  on  Ihe 
great  battle  fields  of  Europe,  were  struck  wi'h  ad- 
miration at  the  daring  and  skill  at  Buena  Vista;  and 
this  admiration,  Baron  Humboldt  Slid,  they  express- 
ed without  reserve,  freely,  publicly,  and  every- 
where. Amid  the  bitterness  and  malignity  of  the 
English  press,  it  was  grateful  to  hear  from  such  lips, 
that  the  leading  military  men  of  a military  nitim 
did  justice  to  the  intrepidity  and  firmness  of  our  vol- 
unteers, and  to  the  courage,  skill,  an  I hi;h  military 
talents  of  General  Taylor:  while  Baron  H imbol  it's 
com  nents  upon  his  despatches  and  orders,  ar,  I in 
fact  upon  all  that  related  to  him  personally  iri  tha 
conduct  of  the  war,  were  such  as  no  A nerican 
could  listen  to  without  feeling  proud.” 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  PORTLAND  WHIG 

COMMITTEE  01?  INVITATION  AND  HENRY  CLAY 

Portland,  August  29,  [84 

To  H snry  Clay — 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  a committee  of  in  vital  i ar» , 
selected  by  the  wings  of  Portland,  to  secure  a visit 
from  you,  and  to  offer  y m the  hospitalities  at  their 
command,  having  just  heard  that  a com  uittee  from 
Boston,  representing  the  whig  strength  of  old  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  appointed  for  a similar  purpose,  h ive 
been  wholly  unsuccessful,  are  un  villi, -ig  to  count  sr- 
raand  the  arrangements  made  fir  a personal  invita- 
tion by  a suocom  nittee  of  their  number,  and  to  fore- 
go the  hope  they  had  indulged,  of  meeting  you  f ica 
to  face,  without  a brief  expression  of  tbeir  sy  iipa  .ny 
and  reverence. 

We,  sir,  in  common  with  all  about  us,  old  enough 
to  remember  the  first  approach  of  that  unconquered 
— unconquerable — banner — so  long  and  so  triumph- 
antly borne  by  the  great  champion  of  the  people, 
and  always  in  the  van  of  the  conflict,  for  national, 
political,  or  social  emancipation — desire  to  meet 
with  you  yet  once  more,  to  condole  with  you,  and  lo 
rejoice  with  you,  as  we  would,  if  it  were  pernittad 
to  us,  with  your  elder  brothers,  the  men  of  the  revo- 
lution, to  condole  with  you  in  your  bereavements 
and  sufferings  and  wrongs,  as  the  bereavements  and 
sufferings  and  wrongs  of  our  country;  and  to  rejoice 
with  you,  and  wiih  millions  who  feel  as  we  do, 
throughout  the  world,  that  you  have  outlived  your 
calumniators  and  their  calumnies;  that  your  noble 
sacrifices  have  come  to  be  acknowledged,  and  your 
principles  to  be  adopted  by  whole  nations;  that 
Greece  and  Spanish  America  are  as  ready  as  your 
own  people,  to  manifest  their  sympathy  in  your  be- 
half. 

And  now  sir,  since  we  are  not  allowed  to  see  you, 
33  we  had  hoped,  face  to  face,  we  would  entreat  yo  i 
to  be  of  good  cheer;  asking  for  you  those  consola- 
tions which  the  world  cannot  give  nor  take  away, 
and  bidding  you  farewell,  in  the  name  of  the  whigs 
of  Portland — trusting  that  hereafter,  and  at  no  very 
distant  day,  you  may  be  enabled  to  visit  New  Eng- 
land, at  your  leisure,  and  become  acquainted  with 
her  household  character. 

With  these  sentiments,  dear  sir,  your  friends, 
through  good  report,  and  through  evil  report. 

JOHN  NEAL,  &c.  Sic. 

[We  omit  the  other  names  of  the  committee.] 

MR.  clay’s  REPLY. 

Ashland,  21sf  September,  1847. 

Gentlemen:  Returning  home  a few  days  ago,  I 
found  here  your  friendly  communication  of  the  23d 
ult.  acccompanied  by  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
public  meeting  at  Portland,  inviting  me  to  visit  that 
city.  I was  very  sorry  that  my  situation  did  not 
admit  of  my  going  to  New  England,  and  especially 
to  Maine,  winch  i had  never  been  able  to  see.  I re- 
quest you  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  invitation, 
and  my  regrets  that  I could  not  accept  it,  to  those  at 
whose  instance  it  was  given. 

Gentlemen,  1 thank  you,  most  cordially  for  the 
sentiments  of  affection,  of  confidence,  of  condolence 
in  a great  affliction  wnich  has  befallen  me  and  of 
Iriendly  encouragement  which  you  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  communicate.  If  I have  had  my  full 
share  of  misfortune  in  public  and  private  life,  1 have 
not  been  without  signal  blessings  a id  great  consola 
tiou  in  having  my  life  so  long  spared  in  health  and 
vigor;  in  the  large  number  of  my  warm  hearted  and 
faithful  friends  in  every  part  ol  the  Union,  io  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  under  systems  of  policy 
which  1 assisted  in  building  up;  and  in  the  perfect 
consciousness  which  1 feel  that,  in  all  the  trials 
through  which  I have  passed,  I honestly  and  earn- 
estly strove  to  do  my  duly,  without  the  least  regard 
to  tny  personal  inter«»ts.  For  these  bleesinge  nodi 
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consolations,  I am  profoundly  thankful  to 'Him, 
from  whose  goodness  and  mercv  they  have  Bowed. 
And  I cherish  the  hope,  that  He  will  deign  yet  to 
prolong  my  days  to  enable  me  to  witness  the  restor- 
ation of  the  blessings  of  peace,  the  dissipation  or  all 
perilB  to  our  glorious  Union,  and  the  establishment 
of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  the 
great  interests  of  our  common  country,  upon  the 
firmest  and  most  incorruptible  basis. 

Adieu,  gentlemen,  with  many  and  fervent  prayers 
for  the  health  and  hapniness  of  all  of  you. 

With  high  respect,  See.  H.  CLAY. 

John  Neal,  esq.,  chairman,  &c. 


Abolition  of  slavery  in  Tunis. — The  bey  began 
the  work  of  prohibiting,  in  1841,  the  exportation  of 
slaves,  and  their  importation  from  the  interior. — 
Subsequently,  all  were  declared  free  who  were  born 
since  the  8th  of  December,  1842,  and  the  market 
for  the  sale  of  slaves  was  razed  to  the  ground.  In 
January,  1846,  slavery  was  entirely  abolished. 

[the  BET  of  TUNIS  TO  »!H  THOMAS  READE  ] 

“25  Moharrem  Elkram.  1262,  (Jan.  22,  1846. 
"“From  the  servant  ol  God,  the  Mushir  Ahmed 
Basha  Bey,  prince  of  the  Tunisian  dominions. 

“To  our  ally.  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  consul  general 
for  the  British  governm  nt. 

“Whereas,  our  aversion  to  the  thraldom  imposed 
on  the  human  kind,  which  debases  it  t<>  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brute  creation,  is  well  known  to  you, 
having  conversed  together  on  this  matter. 

“Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  repression 
of  this  traffic,  as  well  as  to  its  total  abolition,  with 
a due  regard,  however,  to  the  interests  of  our  sub- 
jects, so  as  not  to  cause  them  a loss  of  property. 

“We  commenced  first  by  prohibiting  their  embark 
ation  for  foreign  countries  as  objects  of  commerce, 
as  we  wrote  to  you  on  the  9th  Rabih  1st,  1257. 

“Subsequent  to  which  we  sent  orders  to  the  places 
situated  on  the  road  to  Ghadames,  not  to  permit  any 
person  to  enter  our  territory  with  any  slave  as  an 
article  of  sale;  and  should  any  refuse  to  do  so,  and 
not  return,  the  slave  should  ba  liberated  to  his  loss, 
conformably  to  what  we  informed  you  on  the  17ih 
Rabih,  1258. 

“We  afterwards  abolished  the  market  established 
for  their  sale,  (thus  giving  up  the  revenue  which  our 
government  reaped  from  it,)  declared  all  slaves  that 
should  enter  our  kingdom,  by  land  or  by  sea,  should 
be  free;  and  further  ordered  that  every  one  born  a 
slave  on  our  dominions  should  be  considered  free 
from  the  instant  of  its  birth,  and  that  he  should  nei- 
ther be  sold  or  bought,  as  we  informed  you  thereof 
on  the  6lh  Dyelltaada,  1253 

“Our  resolutions  were  likewise  strengthened,  and 
we  fejt  a real  satisfaction  at  the  accord  which  exist- 
ed between  our  sentiments  and  those  expressed  by 
the  Anti-slavery  society,  which  ennobles  itself  by 
upholding  the  dignity  of  mankind,  in  the  letter  we 
received  on  its  part,  and  which  we  answered  on 
Rabih  1st,  1258. 

“This  affair  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  our 
attention,  as  well  as  the  central  point  of  our  consid- 
eration; and  we  have  thought  proper  to  publish,  that 
we  have  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  dominions;  for 
we  consider  alt  slaves  existing  in  our  territory  as 
being  free,  and  do  not  recognize  the  legality  of  their 
being  kept  as  a property. 

“We  have  sent  some  notaries  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Sidy  Mahrez  in  town,  anti  to  the  sanctuary  of  Ez- 
zawya  Elboucria,  in  the  suburb  ol  Bab  E-suika,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Sidy  Mousour,  in  the  suburb  Bab 
Elgezirah,  with  the  object  of  writing,  in  favor  of 
of  such  slaves  as  should  present  themselves  to  them 
a document  constituting  them  free  on  our  part,  and 
which  (document)  shall  be  presented  to  us  for  the 
apposition  of  our  seal;  and  no  right  of  property  on 
their  persons  shall  be  alleged  by  their  masters. 

“We  have  likewise  sent  the  necessary  orders  to 
all  the  governors  in  our  Tunisian  kingdom;  and, 
having  determined  on  writing  a circular  to  all  the 
consuls  of  the  friendly  governments  in  our  capital, 
you  shall,  equally  with  them,  receive  a copy  of  such 
a circular.  We  hastened  to  forward  to  you  this 
letter,  for  you  know  our  BentinriOTTts,  ami-  what  wo 
spoke  together  on  the  subject. 

“We  thank  Providence  for  the  aid  it  has  afforded 
us  in  putting  an  end  to  this  business,  which  we  know 
is  also  an  object  of  attention  to  the  great  and  illus- 
trious Brilisn  government;  and  we  pray  the  Most 
High  that  our  opinions  be  always  in  unison  with 
their  own  on  every  point. 

“May  the  Lord  keep  you  in  his  safeguard!” 

Circular  addressed  by  the  bey  of  Tunis  to  all  the  consuls. 

“From  the  servant  of  God,  the  Mushir  Ahmed 
Basha  Bey,  prince  of  the  Tunisian  dominions, 

“To  our  ally.  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  consul  general 
« f the  British  government  at  Tunis. 


“The  servitude  imposed  on  a part  of  the  human 
kind  whom  God  has  created,  is  a very  cruel  thing, 
and  our  heart  shrinks  from  it. 

“It  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  our  attention 
for  years  past,  which  we  employed  in  adopting  such 
proper  means  as  could  bring  us  to  its  extirpation,  as 
is  well  known  to  you. 

“Now,  therefore,  we  have  thought  proper  to  pub- 
lish that  we  have  abolished  men’s  slavery  in  all  our 
dominions,  inasmuch  as  wo  regard  all  slaves  who 
are  on  our  territory  as  free,  and  do  not  recognize 
the  legality  of  their  being  kept  as  a property. 

“We  have  sent  the  necessary  orders  to  all  the 
governors  of  our  Tunisian  kingdom,  and  inform  you 
thereof  in  order  that  you  may  know  that  all  slaves 
that  shall  touch  our  territory,  by  sea  or  by  land, 
shall  become  free. 

“May  you  live  under  the  protection  of  God! 

“Written  in  Moharrem,  1262,  (23d  Jan.,  1846  )” 


rivalry  were  forgotten — be  rave  his  vest  also,  to  the 
man  who  bail  taken  his  coat,  an  I left  him  exposed 
to  (he  storms  of  Buena  Vista. 

Permit  me  to  offer  you  for  the  occas:on: 

General  Taylor. — The  soldier  who  “never  surren- 
ders;” the  citizen  whose  love  is  “for  the  country,  the 
whole  country,”  the  man  whose  sacrifices  are  all  of 
himself. 

Accept  for  yourselves,  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  please  tender  to  those  whom  you  represent, 
assurances  of  mv  high  esteem  and  the  regret  which 
1 feel  at  not  being  able  to  meet  you  a»  invited.  Very 
respectfully,  yours,  Jefferson  Davis. 


FOREIGN 


Letter  from  Captain  Bragg. — The  Hamburg 
(3.  C ) Journal  publishes  the  following  letter  from 
Captain  Bragg,  giving  an  account  of  the  late  fortu- 
nately unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  him: 

“ Camp  near  Jflonterey , Aug.  26-  1837. 

“ * * H An  attempt  was  made  about  2,  a.  m., 

night  before  last,  to  assassinate  me  in  my  bed.  I 
have  no  clue  to  the  perpetrator,  and  can  suggest  no 
reason  for  the  act.  My  escape  without  injury,  is 
regarded  as  almost  miraculous.  As  exaggerated  ac- 
counts will  probably  reach  the  press,  the  truth  may 
interest  you.  A twelve  pound  shell,  heavily  charg- 
ed, was  placed  within  two  feet  of  my  bed,  just  out- 
side of  my  tent,  and  exploded  by  a slow  match;  the 
fragments  literally  riddling  my  tent  and  bedding, 
pieces  passing  above  and  below  me,  some  through  a 
blanket  spread  over  me,  and  yet  1 was  not  touched. 
I was  not  aware  that  1 had  an  enemy  in  the  world, 
and  at  times  feel  disposed  to  believe  now  that  it 
may  have  been  intended  as  a practical  joke,  by  some 
fool  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  shells  thus  exploded. — 
Be  that  as  it  may,  my  escape  was  almost  miraculous, 
and  I prefer  not  repeating  the  joke.” 


LETTER  FROM  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  TO  COMMITTEE  OF 

THE  GENERAL  TAYLOR  BARBECCE,  AT  CONCOR- 
DIA, MISS. 

The  Natchez  Courier  stales,  that  the  Parish  of 
Concordia,  and  tfmse  adjoining,  gave  a splendid  bar- 
becue on  the  3l)lh  uil  , in  honor  of  Gen.  Taylor. — 
A number  of  letters  were  received  from  distinguished 
citizens,  who  could  not  attend  the  barbecue;  among 
the  tellers  published  we  find  the  following: 

BrietJUld,  (Miss  ) Sept  24<A,  1847. 

C.  G.  Forsyth,  Esq.,  of  commiltee  of  invitation: 

Dear  Sir:  When  1 received  the  letter  of  your 
committee,  inviting  me  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Concordia,  to  a barbecue  to  be  given  on  the  30th 
instant,  as  a compliment  to  the  character  and  gallant 
services  of  Gen.  Z Taylor,  1 hoped  it  would  have 
been  in  my  power  to  meet  you  <m  an  occasion  to  me 
so  interesting  and  grateful  to  the  > arm  personal  at- 
tachment 1 feel  for  ihe  patriot  hero  whom  you  pro 
pose  to  honor.  Valuable  and  brilliant  as  have  been 
the  public  services  of  Gen.  Taj  lor,  attracting  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  through- 
out our  broad  Union,  those  who  have  known  him 
best  will  equally  remember  and  honor  him  for  the 
purity,  the  generosity,  and  unostentatious  magnani- 
mity of  his  private  character.  His  colossal  great- 
ness is  presented  in  the  garb  of  the  strictest  republi- 
can simplicity,  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  in  a great  de- 
gree, may  be  referred  the  feeling  you  describe  when 
you  say  “we  are  learning  to  regard  him  with  a filial 
affection.” 

To  speak  of  Gen.  Taylor  as  one  who  lias  known 
him  long  and  well,  I will  say  that  his  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country  for  no  other  re- 
ward than  the  consciousness  of  serving  it  well — ami 
that  for  many  years  past,  the  goal  of  his  desire  has 
been  a private  station,  as  soon  as  his  official  obliga- 
tions would  permit,  to  relire  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sovereignly  of  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Before  closing  I will  recur  to  a recent  and  charac- 
teristic exhibition  of  his  disinterested  patriotism.  He 
wa3  called  on  by  the  administration  for  bis  opinion 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  prosecuting  the  war  with 
Mexico.  In  view  of  the  embarrassments  which 
surrounded  General  Scott,  and  the  importance  of 
the  operations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  Gene- 
ra] Taylor  recommended  that  a portion  of  his 
own  command  be  sent  to  reinforce  the  southern 
column. 

For  the  good  of  his  country,  he  sacrificed  his  long 
deterred  hope  of  an  advance  at  the  moment  of  its 
fulfilment,  and  doomed  himself  to  the  worst  punish- 
ment of  a soldier — inactivity  on  a line  of  defence. — 
For  the  good  ot  his  country  all  personal  ambition,  all 


TUSCANY. 

On  the  4th  tilt.,  popular  demonstrations  having  readi- 
ed a great  height,  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  II  was  com- 
pelled to  issue  a decree,  erecting  the  civic  guard;  and 
a general  feeling  has  spread  throughout  Italy  so  as  com- 
pletely to  put  an  end  to  all  fear  of  Austrian  encroach- 
ment, whilst  the  cause  of  progress  would  be  promoted  in 
aim., st  all  the  Italian  states. 

Lucca. — In  consequence  of  several  arbitrary  arrests 
effected  by  order  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  hereditary 
prince,  the  population  of  Lucca  rose  tumultuously  on  (he 
1st  ult.  The  hereditary  prince  is  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duchess  de  Berry.  The  prince  having  de- 
parted for  the  summer  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Lucca, 
at  San  Martino,  a body  of  five  thousand  to  six  thousand 
men  proceeded  in  the  same  direction,  and  meeting  his 
carriage,  pelted  it  with  stones.  The  rising  having  as- 
sumed a dangerous  aspect,  the  ministers  of  the  duke 
strongly  insisted  on  his  giving  some  satisfaction  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  declaring  "in  case  of  a refusal,  that  they 
would  resign  their  posts.  Ti  e duke  acceded  to  their 
wishes,  and  issued  a proclamation,  instituting  the  civic 
guard,  and  pledging  himself  to  adopt  the  improvements 
contemplated  by  their  neighbors  in  Tuscany.  This 
calmed  the  popular  agitation,  and  the  persons  arrested 
were  set  at  liberty;  in  the  evening  a solemn  Te  Deum 
was  sung  iri  the  cathedral,  and  the  town  was  illumina- 
ted. Insurrectionary  movements  also  took  place  on  the 
Sd  ult.  at  Messina  and  Reggio,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies. 

These  disturbances,  however,  were  productive  of  no 
serious  results,  two  regiments  of  infantry  having  been 
sufficient  to  suppress  them:  Reinforcements  had  been 

sent  to  Sicily.  Letters  of  the  3d  nil.  state  that  on  the 
2d  the  Duke,  accompanied  by  his  son,  made  his  entry 
into  that  city  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who 
had  flocked  thither  in  multitudes  from  the  neighboring 
towns  and  states  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession 
to  the  cause  of  reform.  The  prince  'ssued.  on  the  same 
day,  a decree  of  amnesty,  and  ordered  ail  prosecutions 
instituted  against  political  offenders  to  be  suspended. 

SARDIV1A. 

At  Paris,  on  the  3d  inst.  the  Sardinian  ambassador 
presented,  at  the  office  for  foreign  affairs,  a diplomatic 
note  from  his  government,  as  follows:-- “In  case  Pope 
Pius  IX.  should  claim  the  armed  assistance  of  tiis  Ma- 
jesty the  King  ofSardinia  agaiirst  Austria,  his  Sardinian 
Majesty  will  consider  himself  bound  not  to  refuse  the 
sovereign  pontiff  that  assistance,  it  being  his  duty,  as  an 
Italian  power,  to  cause  the  independence  of  all  the  states 
of  the  Peninsula  to  be  respected,  as  guaranteed  by  the 
treaties  of  Vienna.”  In  the  chief  political  and  diplomat- 
ic circles  th is  movement  excited  the  greatest  sensation. 
RIO  LA  PLATE. 

Da'cs  from  Boenns  Ayres  to  'he  8th  August,  received 
at  Baltimore,  represent  affairs  there  as  very  unsettled. — 
The  native  forces  at  Montevideo  were  highly  excited  at 
the  action  of  the  British  minister,  so  much  so  that  a 
part  of  them,  under  Col.  Flores,  had  fortified  themselves 
and  taken  up  an  entrenched  position  between  tire  lines 
of  Montevideo  and  those  of  Gen.  O ibe,  and  insisted 
upon  being  informed  of  the  true  causes  which  influen- 
ced England  to  withdraw  from  its  alliance  with  Mon- 
tevideo. The  Montevidean  government  could  not  im- 
part the  desired  information;  die  dissatisfied  portion  of 
the  garrison  turned  their  anillery  upon  the  city,  and 
threatened  to  fire  upon  it.  The  authorities  in  the  city 
were  do-liberating  as  to  the  most  effective  mode  of  at- 
tacking and  subduing  them.  Many  of  the  leading  mer- 
cantile men  entertained  the  idea  that  Lord  Huwden  had 
misunderstood  his  instructions,  and  that  his  conduct 
would  be  condemned  by  the  British  government. 

Gen.  Oribe  gave  notice  that  the  truce  was  at  an  end, 
and  M.  Devaize,  the  French  consul  general,  gave  offi- 
cial notice  that  the  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  of 
Oribe’a  porta  would  be  continued,  and  be  absolute. 
ROME. 

Population — The  city  is  divided  into  54  parishes, 
containing  37,530  families.  The  ecclesiastical  pop- 
ulation consists  of  39  bishops,  1 514  clergymen,  2,417 
monks  and  Iriars,  1,754  nun-,  and  521  students. — 
The  whole  population  amounts  to  175  S83  inhabitants 
not  including  the  Israelites,  who  are  8000  in  num- 
ber. The  population  increased  since  last  year  by 
5.684. 

HAYT1. 

Port  au  Prince  Aug.  29.  A decree  has  been  issued 
by  the  president,  Faustin  Soutouque,  convoking  the 
legislature  for  the  7ih  of  November  next. 

A revolutionary  attempt  had  recently  been  made 
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r.t  fvri  au  Prince,  but  H was  crushed  in  its  incep- 
tion. 

Tie.  revenue  nf  the  republic  during  the  vea>-  1346 
was  $3,502,779,  ami  i he  expenditures  $6,001.599. — 
The  revenue  of  1347  shews  an  increase  of  about  10 
percent  upon  that  of  1846.  The  expenses  of  that 
year  were  greatly  increased  hv  the  war. 

Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  CHOLERA  BEYOND  THE  CAUCASUS. 

We  have  received  some  interesting  details  respect- 
ing the  spread  of  the  cholera  in  some  of  the  Trans- 
caucasian provinces.  1'  is  said  that  the  cholera  was 
brought  by  Tiebizonde  Hadshis  in  Septemoer,  1845, 
from  Herat  to  Samarcand.  and  Bueharia  in  Novem- 
ber. it  extended  to  Teheran,  ami  after  the  12th  of 
June,  1846,  began  to  rage  there  with  great  violence. 
The  mortality  reached  to  300  persons  a day,  who 
suddenly  sink  into  a state  of  lethargy,  and  expire  in 
two  nr  three  hours,  without  convulsions  or  vomitings, 
but  through  an  entire  cessation  of  the  circulation  of 
blood,  which  could  not  be  restored  by  any  means 
whatever.  From  leheran  the  pestilence  travelled 
to  Ispahani,  Shiraz,  and  Bagdad,  were  it  raged  even 
more  fearfully  than  in  tile  former  place,  aria  was 
carried  by  the  pilgrims,  to  » ards  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, to  Mecca.  On  ihe  29th  of  September  it  first 
appeared  in  Tatiris,  and  reached  its  climax  at  the 
end  ol  October.  The  number  of  victims  amounted  to 
6,000.  In  Persia  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  hud  no  influence  whatever  on  its 
spread,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  extremely  irreg- 
ular, sometimes  quite  passing  over  large  tracts  of 
country,  i he  first  symptom  of  liie  disease  manifes- 
ted itself  on  the  16th  of  October,  in  Salvan,  in  Trans- 
caucasia; but  it  was  milder  there  than  in  other 
places.  In  the  same  year  it  likewise  appeared  at 
Tiflis,  but  in  a milder  form  than  in  any  place;  for 
witn  a population  of  6U  000  souls,  and  in  the  beat  of 
summer,  the  number  of  sick  amounted  to  only  an 
average  of  filleen,  and  of  deaths  ..f  six  per  diem, 
viz.  from  the  30th  of  May  to  the  13th  of  June,  164 
cases  of  sickness,  and  67  deaths;  consequently  only 
one  death  to  10,000  inhabitants.  Hitherto  tiie  chol- 
era has  selected  ii s victims  exclusively  from  the 
lower  classes.  This  is  probably  o Ung  to  the  great 
irregularity  of  tneir  mude  of  life,  and  their  dislike 
of  all  preventive  cures. 

Thanks  to  the  wise  measures  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, the  panic  which  made  all  the  inhabitants  leave 
the  city  in  1830  lias  not  been  repeated;  business  and 
recreation  continue  as  usual,  but  great  attention  is 
paid  to  sanitary  regulations  and  immediately  provi- 
ding lor  and  attending  upon  the  sick. 

At  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Caucasus  the  measures 
taken  to  stop  the  cholera  among  the  troops  have  sue 
ceeded,  and  accounts  of  the  20ili  state  that  within 
the  last  few  days  not  one  case  has  occurred,  but 
ay  in,,  turns  ol  it  had  appeared  in  the  lines  of  the 
Juuigscki  and  the  advanced  troops  of  lschopsuenzi 
On  ttie  right  flanks  -I  tile  Caucasian  line  and  on  ttie 
east  coast  of  Hie  Black  Sea  .11  was  quiet,  and  no  ap- 
pieh  elision  ol  disease.  [St.  Peter sburgk  Gazette 

Cholera  in  I iflis. — According  lo  the  Ailge- 
moiue  Preussls  JZailung  ol  me  17m  ttiere  liad  oeen, 
up  to  i lie  16m  ol  J.ny,  322  cases  of  cholera  at  1’ifli-, 
ol  winch  152  terminated  laially,  143  persons  were 
cure.),  ana  me  remaining  27  were  still  under  medi- 
cal treatment. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

Auotlier  week  ol  deep  anxiety  in  relation  to.  the 
army  in  ivlexico  has  transpired  without  any  official 
or  reliable  information  Iroui  Uieiiee.  From  me  com 
munder-ifi-chiel  no  despatches  have  reached  govern- 
ment since  tie  left  Puebla,  nor  lor  some  time  before, 
say  nearly  three  mouths.  In  the  meantime  numerous 
contradictory  accounts  ol  Hie  battles,  as  well  as  ol 
the  occupation  and  even  of  the  subsequent  evacua- 
tion ol  me  capital  of  Mexico,  have  leached  us, 
lluotigh  Mexican  sources,  so  contradictory  and  un 
saiislacmry , that  u is  ditlieuli  lo  sit l a lew  grains  ol 
truth  liom  the  mass,  and  they  are  loo  voluminous 
and  uncertain  to  insert  at  large. 

From  as  caret  in  examination  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ..  ake  ol  me  whole,  we  are  led  to  the  lollowing 
conclusion: 

Alter  t tie  termination  of  the  armistice,  hostilities 
were  resumed  on  the  8ih  ol  September,  on  which 
day  a severe  and  rather  disastrous  engagement  uc- 
cuired  at  tbe  .will  el  Key,  ol  vvhicii  the  particulars 
already  given,  appear  lo  be  continued. 

On  the  13.li  toe  heights  of  Chapullepec,  which 
command  Uie  ruau  lo  Mexico  and  overlook  the  city, 
though  three  miles  distant,  were  earned,  alter  seve- 
ral hours  contest,  and  finally,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  not  without  a severe  lo^s  on  our  side. — 
Some  accounts  •vliieh  nau  reached  Vera  Cruz,  say 
that  the  Mexicans  (ought  steadily  lor  some  lime,  Out 


were  soon  panic  struck  and  fled  in  confusion.  Other 
accounts  from  the  same  place  say  that  the  Mexican 
resistance  was  long  and  desperate,  and  the  American 
loss  was  80  offi -ers,  and  1.000  rank  and  file  placed 
hors  de  combat,  in  this  affair. 

Captain  V nstavoren  arrived  in  the  Alabama,  in 
company  with  Major  Caners,  government  sutler  at 
Tampico,  as  hearer  of  despatches  lo  the  government 
from  Col  Gates.  Major  Capers  has  copies  of  letters 
to  merchants  in  Tampico  received  by  the  British 
express,  giving  semi-offiei-.il  accounts  of  the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Santa  Anna  marched  out  of 
the  city  on  the  13  h ult.,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men 
and  twenty  five  pieces  of  cannon,  to  Guadeloupe, 
and  was  expected  soon  to  return  to  Oajaca.  No 
further  immediate  molestation  from  him  was  antici 
pated. 

Our  entire  loss  from  the  8th  to  the  13th  was  25 
officers  killed,  47  wounded;  490  men  killed  and 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  CrntpuHepac.  On  the  13th, 
Gen.  Scott  brought  forty  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear 
upon  the  heights  of  Chapullepec,  which  soon  render- 
ed them  untenable  by  the  enemy.  On  the  afternoon 
of  Ihe  14th  he  sent  1,500  men  into  the  oily,  who  took 
possession  of  the  citadel  after  some  serious  opposi- 
tion from  the  rabble,  who  attacked  the  rear,  wound- 
ing a great  number. 

On  the  13th  the  women  of  the  city  demanded, 
muskets  ol  Santa  Anna,  which  he  was  unable  to 
furnish  them. 

The  fact  of  the  letters  alluded  to  above,  making 
no  mention  of  Gen.  Worth,  Smith,  or  Pillow  being 
killed,  would  seem  alrnust  conclusive  that  they  were 
all  safe.  Capt.  V.  discredits  the  account  of  Santa 
Anna’s  resignation  for  the  same  reason. 

The  New  Orleans  La  Patria  says:  “The  English 
accounts  received  by  the  Alabama,  state  that  the 
Americans  lost  470  killed  of  the  rank  and  file,  be- 
sides 27  officers  killed  and  45  wounded.  The  total 
number  of  wa  aided  supposed  to  be  about  1,000; 
while  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Mexicans  is 
said  lo  be  near  2,000,  besides  a large  number  of  pri- 
soners.” 

El  Genio  de  la  Libertad,  a new  paper  just  started 
at  Vera  Cruz,  of  tne  25tn,  contains  a circular  ad- 
dressed oy  Alcorta,  the  Mexican  minister  of  war 
and  marine,  which  they  translate  as  follows: 

CIRCULAR 

To  the  commandant < general  of  the  departments. 

Most  excellent  -ir:  After  the  important  and  great 
events  that  nave  ve^erday  taken  place,  there  re- 
mains no  other  alternative  u>  the  government  of  the 
Union  than  that  of  its  abandoning  ths  capilal,  in 
order  that  other  means  be  adoped  and  pursued  for 
the  harrassing  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  his  ex- 
cellency of  ihe  integral  lepublic  orders  me  lo  inform 
you,  hi  order  that,  through  you,  the  honorable  con 
gross  of  the  slate  over  which  you  preside  may  know 
it,  that  his  excellency  is  firmly  remlved  lo  prosecute 
military  operations  against  ttie  invaders.  And  that, 
whatever  ue  the  conseque  ,ces  resulting  from  Lhe 
war,  yet  his  excellency  is  determined  to  wage  it  m 
every  possible  manner,  and  by  every  atlainmle 
means.  A heroic  resistance  was  made  in  the  capital, 
lor  the  space  of  six  days;  b A at  length  the  enemy 
established  himself  in  places  and  positions,  from 
whic  i hi  - missiles  am)  projectiles  i cached  the  peaceful 
thousanus  of  the  city.  The  supreme  government 
seeing  the  state  of  affairs  to  be  such  as  warranted 
their  departure,  changed  their  abode;  and  very  soon 
1 will  have  tbe  pleasure  of  announcing  to  your  ex- 
cellency me  sue  upon  winch  u win  ns,  wincn  at 
present  is  impossible  for  me  to  do,  as  it  accompanies 
the  army,  and  as  yet  is  not  agreed  upon  the  resi- 
dence ol  the  supreme  power  ol  the  nation.  Bat,  as 
soon  as  the  latter  is  known,  1 will  give  your  excel- 
lency a detailed  account  ol  everything  that  has  oc- 
curred; but  no  a 1 snail  confine  mysell  to  the  single 
lollowing  statement.  The  American  army  charged 
yesterday  at  day  bieak,  with  all  its  force  upon  Cha- 
pullepee,  which  alter  a spirited  defence  ol  six  nuurs, 
y leiued  at  lust  lo  me  attacks  ol  tile  enemy,  who  im- 
mediately marched  lo  take  possession  of  a fortifica- 
tion situaleu  between  the  centry  box  of  Beleu  and 
St.  Thomas,  st.  Como  *rid  the  citadel.  The  first 
advance  was  checkeU  by  Hie  troops  his  excellency 
ihe  president  led  up,  disputing  the  ground  inch  by 
inch  till  finally  tbe  invader  was  routed  lrom  the 
citadel,  alter  nine  hours’  hard  fighting.  1'he  capilal 
being  in  ibis  silualiuu  his  excellency  was  anxious  to 
avoid  a bombardment,  and  to  spare  the  tumult  and 
contusion  attendant  upon  an  assault,  which  would 
have  given  room  lor  a thousand  calamities,  and  a 
repetition  ol  those  acts  in  which  tbe  army  of  the  ioe 
has  manifested  so  instinctive  a spirit  ol  extermina- 
tion. 

His  excellency,  the  president  ot  the  republic, 
hopes  that  your  excellency  will  endeavor  to  preserve 


and  reanimate  the  public  spirit,  in  order  that  the 
war  may  be  carried  on  with  that  vigor  and  energy 
which  the  national  honor  and  the  rights  of  the  re- 
public so  imperiously  demand. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  September  14,  1847. 

Alcorta. 

On  the  15th  Gen.  Scott  was  in  possession  of  the 
capital.  Some  of  the  Mexican  accounts  represent 
the  defence  after  the  taking  of  Chapultepec  as  being 
obstinate  and  bloody,  and  the  American  loss  as  being 
severe,  as  well  as  their  own,  until  Santa  Anna  aban- 
doned tbe  contest  and  retired  to  Guadalupe.  There 
has  been  much  exaggeralion  we  suspect  in  regard  to 
this  period  of  the  affair. 

The  report  that  Gen.  Worth  was  severely  wound- 
ed, (some  said  killed,)  ivc  think  questionable.  A 
variety  of  circumstances  induce  us  to  hope  that  he 
was  neither  killed  nor  seriously  wounded,  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  New  Orleans  La  Patria  says: 
“Major  Capers  came  passenger  in  the  steamer  Ala 
bama,  which  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  4ll), 
from  Vera  Cruz  He  is  fully  of  opinion  that  the 
brave  and  gallant  Gen.  Worth  si  ii l survives,  but  has 
no  doubt  of  his  having  been  wounded.  He  thinks 
the  story  of  the  explosion  of  a bomb,  which  was 
said  to  have  caused  the  loss  of  a large  number  of 
lives,  and  among  them  the  life  of  Gen.  Worth,  is  a 
Mexican  fabrication.” 

The  Picayune,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  Major 
Capers  is  entirely  satisfied  of  Gen.  Worth’s  safety. 

One  Mexican  account  mentions  that  a General 
Smith  was  severely  wounded  and  had  died  of  his 
wounds,  but  from  the  association  in  which  the  letter 
placed  the  confused  account,  we  should  have  believed 
it  to  have  been  a Mexican  officer,  if  iL  weie  not  un- 
likely that  they  had  a general  officer  of  that  name. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  especially  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  other  accounts  received  make  no  mention 
of  either  of  the  above  or  of  any  other  of  our  gene- 
ral officers  being  killed  or  wounded,  we  cherish  the 
hope  that  the  accounts  of  these  casualties  are  altoge- 
ther unfounded. 

Tile  only  individual  mentioned  in  the  English  let- 
ter us  being  killed,  is  Capt.  Albemarle  Cady,  of  the 
6th  infantry,  an  accomplished  officer,  a graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  a native  of  New  Hampshire. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CON  1’RERAS  AND  CMU 
RU8USCO. 

OFFICIAL  REPORTS. 

The  following  reports  from  officers  of  the  5th  United 
S.  infantry,  are  taken  from  me  Milwaukee  Ssntinel  and 
Gazette. 

COL.  MTNTOSh’s  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Headquarters  5th  infantry, 
Tacitbaya.  August  22,  1847. 

Sin:  In  obedience  (o  your  orders  I have  ihe  honor  to 
submit  me  lollowing  report  of  ihe  operations  of  the  5th 
regiment  of  infantry,  under  my  command,  during  the 
20th  lust. 

About  10  o’clock,  a M-,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
the  5th  infantry  on  tne  right  of  our  brigade,  conducted 
by  Capt.  Mason,  engineers,  proceded  by  the  right  flank, 
luroujth  the  craggy  and  broken  ground  to  the  left  ol'  San 
Antonio,  to  turn  that  flank  of  the  enemy's  works,  get 
in  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  towards  Mexico. 

When  ihe  advance  of  the  regiment  came  in  view  of 
San  Antonio,  the  road  was  seen  to  be  filled  wiih  masses 
of  tbe  retreating  enemy,  who  were  abandoning  their 
works  and  retreating  towards  their  next  fort  in  rear. — 
The  regiment  was  rapidly  pushed  forward  and  engaged 
the  enemy — a heavy  fire  was  kept  up  for  about  ten 
mi  iuies,  woeu  ihe  enemy  broke  and  dispersed  in  every 
direction  closely  pursued.  Many  dead  bodies  of  ihe 
enemy  were  Jefi  on  the  field,  including  one  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  many  more  were  wounded.  A number  of 
prisoners  were  taken,  among  whom  were  Brevel  Brig. 
Gen.  Perdigon  Gavay,  commanding  the  rearguard,  and 
one  lieutenant  captured  by  Lieut.  C.  S.  Hamilton — one 
lieutenant  colonel  and  ene  lieutenant  captured  by  Lt. 
N.  B.  Russell— three  other  officers  captured  by  the  com- 
mand 

The  main  portion  of  the  regiment  then  passed  along 
the  causeway  towards  San  Antonio  in  close  pursuit  of 
the  enemy;  driving  them  irom  the  sand-bag  breast-work 
thrown  across  roe  road,  and  alao  fmm  die  fortified  haci 
enaa.  Another  -portion,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
D.  Ruggles,  with  Adjt.  P.  Lugenbeel and  Lieut.  Strong, 
with  the  regimental  colors,  becoming  separated  from  the 
main  body,  passed  along  the  causeway  towards  Mexi- 
co. After  advancing  up  this  road  some  distance,  a 
small  body  of  the  enemy  were  perceived  attempting  to 
spike  a 24  pounder  iron  gun.  Capi.  Ruggles  ordered 
the  command  to  advance,  drove  them  off  and  captured 
the  piece,  passed  on  and  occupied  the  village  and  bridge 
ot  Sotopingo,  in  the  Iront  of  tne  tort  at|Puente  del  Ro- 
sario, when  tbe  tire  of  the  enemy  caused  mm  to  halt 
and  wait  the  arrival  of  more  troops.  After  pursuing  the 
enemy  lor  some  distance,  the  main  body  of  the  regi- 
ment was  halted  and  then  advanced  along  the  main 
causeway  towards  the  fort  al  Puen  e uel  Rosario.  Whan 
about  to  advance  in  lo  the  cornfield  in  front  to  storm 
the  work,  the  command  ot  the  regiment  devolved  on 
Brevet  Lt.  Col.  M.  Scott  in  consequence  of  my  being 
ordered  to  assume  command  of  the  brigade— the  wound 
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\c  ii  ih.  e M-ceived  having  tempmnrily  disabled  you  frm> 
cnnrtmru],  My  thanks  are  due  to  Brevet  Lieut.  Col 
M.  Scott,  second  in  command,  for  his  valuable  assist- 
ance, cheerfully  tendered  roe  on  all  occasions.  Bis 
gallantry  is  too  well  known  to  need  commendation  from 
roc.  My  staff,  Lieut,  and  Adjt.  P.  Lngenbce!  and  Li. 

S.  II.  Fowler,  acting  regimental  quartermaster,  will  ac- 
c-  | t my  thanks  for  their  gallantry,  activity,  and  good 
conduct.  Assist.  Surg.  Wm.  Roberts  accompanied  the 
reg’ment  during  the  march.  His  talents  and  zeal  were 
not  only  confined  to  his  profession,  but  were  displayed 
in  a mere  military  capacity  in  aiding,  assisting,  and 
cr-ong  on  the  men  to  the  contest. 

Oapts  M.  E.  Merrill  and  D.  Ruggles.  with  their  com 
patties,  were  with  the  advance,  and  the  first  who  be 
c;:me  engaged  with  the  enemy.  I noticed  with  great 
pleasure  the  activity  displayed  by  Capt.  Merrill  at  all 
times.  Capt.  Wm.  Chapman  was  slightly  wounded 
early  in  the  action,  w hile  gallantly  d"irg  his  duly,  which 
deprived  me  of  his  services  for  a short  time-  Captain 
McPhail,  L'euts.  Rnseell.  Rosenerants,  and  Hamilton, 
commanding  companies,  displayed  coolness,  courage, 
and  activity  worthy  of  their  profession.  LieU'S.  Dent. 
Strong,  and  .1.  P.  Smith  manifested  equal  zeal,  prompt- 
ness,  and  bravery. 

I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  gallantry  and  acti 
vity  of  Capt.  James  L.  Mason,  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers, who  conducted  'he  regiment  into  the  action,  and 
by  his  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  country  materially 
lessened  our  loss.  My  attention  has  been  called  by  their 
company  commanders  to  their  gallantry  displayed  by 
Sr  rat.  John  Gollinger,  of  ‘A;’  Sergts.  Dudley,  Johnson, 
and  Augustus  Whitman,  Corporal  G-oree  Wootteri, 
and  privates  Walter  Slinaerland,  Daniel  Mahony.  Mi- 
chael McGarvey.and  James  Bovle.of ‘B;’  private  Isaac 
Jacobson,  of  ‘C;’  Seat  James  O’Brien,  Corporal  Fran 
cis  Smi'b,  privates  Thos.  Hardy,  Jas.  Cox,  and  Walter 
Crawford,  of  ‘E;’ and  Corporal  Geo.  Morley  and  pri- 
vates Walter  McCormick  and  George  Scott,  of  ‘I  ’ com- 
panies 4th  infantry.  The  regiment  went  into  action 
with  14  officers  and  337  non-comrmssioned  officers  and 
privates. 

Our  total  less  during  the  day  was  Capt.  Win.  Chap- 
man and  first  Lieut,  and  Adjut.  P.  Lngenbeel  slighily 
wounded,  six  privates  killed,  forty  one  non-commission- 
ed officers  and  privates  wounded,  and  two  privates 
missing.  Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  McIMTOSH,  Bvt.  Col.  U.  S.  A 
Col.  N.  S.  Clarke,  commanding  2d  brig.  1st  div.  U- 
S.  A. 


LIEUT.  COL.  SCOTT’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT- 

Teicubaya,  (Mexico,)  August  22,  1847. 

Sir:  On  the  afternoon  of  the  20ih  of  August,  while  in 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy,  in  the  village  of  Sotop- 
ingo.  Brevet  Col.  McIntosh,  being  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  2d  brigade,  1st  division,  in  consequence  of 
Colonel  N 6.  Clark,  commanding  the  brigade,  being 
wounded,  the  command  of  the  5th  infantry  devolved  on 
myself. 

In  obedience  to  orders  received  from  Major  General 
Worth,  I immediately  ordered  the  regiment  into  the 
cornfields  on  the  right  of  the  road  and  directly  in  front 
of  the  fiirt  at  Puente  del  Rosario,  passed  rapidly  towards 
the  works  ot  the  enemy,  and  with  a portion  of  the  regi- 
ment was  among  the  first  to  storm  them,  and  drive  the 
enemy's  troops  towards  the  city.  Brevet  Major  George 
Wright,  with  a small  portion  of  the  8th  infantry,  gained 
the  works  beforg  me. 

In  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  corn  and  diffi 
cuhy  of  crossing  the  intervening  ditches,  Capt.  Merrill 
and  Licuts.  Rosenerants  and  Hamilton,  in  command  ot 
companies  K,  F,  and  I,  were  separated  from  the  regi- 
ment and  passed  more  {(.wards  the  right,  where  they 
also  became  warmly  engaged. 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  speak  of  the  gallan- 
try and  coolness  of  Lteut.  N.  B.  Rossell,  commanding 
company  E,  who  was  brought  under  mv  immediate  ob- 
servation during  the  whole  of  this  affair,  and  who  was 
among  the  first  at  the  fort.  Captain  D.  H.  McPhail,  in 
command  of  company  B,  came  also  un.  er  my  immedi- 
ate notice,  and  assisted  in  bringing  one  of  the  captured 
guns  to  bear  on  the  enemy.  Lieut,  (and  Adjt ) P Lu- 
genbeel  passed  with  me  tar  into  ihe  cornfields  in  front 
of  the  fort,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to 
his  zeal,  gallantry,  and  good  conduct  during  the  whole 
affair.  In  conveying  orders  to  the  regiment  from  me  he 
received  a slight  wound  in  the  shoulder.  In  (he  ho  test 
of  the  fire, I met  Capt.  Martin  Burk,  of  3d,  and  Lieut. 
Shnkeboru,  of  the  2d  artillery,  gallantly  doin®  their 
duty. 

1 would  recommend  to  your  notice  the  gallant  and 
soldier-like  conduct  of  Sergeant  Sam,uel  Archer,  of  H 
company,  6th  infantty,  who,  I am  told,  was  the  first 
man  to  enter  the  enemy’s  works.  Respectfully  sub- 
inttted:  MARTIN  SCOTT, 

o , T _ „ T Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  A. 

Brevet  Ool.  J.  S.  McIntosh,  U.  S.  A., 

Commanding  5th  regiment  infantry. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MEXICAN  GENERAL  SALAS. 
Department  of  War  ond  Navy. — Section  of  operations , 
Army  oj  the  North. — Second  General-in- chief. 

Mo  t excellent  6ir:  On  the  19th  inst.,  about  i2  or  1 
o clock,  p.  m.,  the  enemy  appeared,  as  if  with  the  in- 
tention ot  attacking  the  position  occupied  by  this  army 
on  the  heights  ot  Contreras.  In  the  moment  we  began 
a very  steady  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  successive- 
ly, as  the  enemy  presented  himself  in  the  various  points 
sustained  by  our  troops,  and  we  succeeded  in  stopping 
atm  in  several  places,  until  night  pm  an  end  to  the  fight- 


ing, in  which  all  the  classes  of  thi-  army  gave  proofs  of 
their  gallantry  and  the  rierie'on  with  w hich  they  saert 
ficed  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  our  nationality;  hut  on 
the  morning  of  the  20tl — thanks  to  the  had  position  we 
occupied,  and  the  enre'essness  paid  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  to  surround  us — we  were  rented  in  all  di- 
rections by  more  than  6.000  men — the  3,000  infantry 
being  placed  in  one  point,  which  was  surrounded  — 
When  we  observed  the  dispersion  of  our  forces,  T tried 
all  I could  to  stop  it,  and,  ctying  ‘ Victory  tor  Mexico,” 
at  the  same  time  that  the  bugle  sounded  for  slaughter, 

I succeeded  in  stopping  it  for  a itu  merit,  and  ordered 
General  Don  Annslasio  Torrejon  to  chargp  with 
his  command;  hut  this  chief,  instead  of  obeying  my  or 
der,  fled  cowardly,  and  if  e cavalry  following  bis  exam- 
ple, trampled  on  the  infantry,  and  contributed  to  the 
complete  rout  of  it. 

It  would  appear  ridiculous  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions of  those  who  have  been  present  in  an  unfortunate 
batik  ; howevt  r,  I cannot  help  mentioning  to  yon r ex- 
cellency that  I am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  gallantry 
and  tenacity  with  which  the  chiefs  and  officers  of  the 
several  corps  tried,  even  in  the  midst  of  disorder,  to  re 
unite  their  forces  to  resist  the  enemy,  who  was  hotly 
pursuing  us.  This  conduct,  observed  by  them,  prefer- 
ring to  be  made  prisurprs  before  abandoning  their  sob 
niers,  will  alw  ays  do  them  honor:  and  for  this,  I think, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  supreme 
government,  and  the  t rntitude  of  their  fellow  rinzens. 

His  excellency  the  commander-in-chief,  Don  Gabriel 
Valencia,  disappeared  from  amongst  us  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  of  the  20th;  and  T,  not  know- 
ing his  whereabouts,  have  thought  ii  my  duty  to  nddress 
your  excellency,  accompanying  a list  o!  the  chiefs  and 
officers  who  are  prisoners  in  this  city;  another  of  those 
who  were  wounded  in  San  Angel,  and  ol  those  known 
to  have  been  killed;  anothrr  list  of  those  made  prison- 
ers in  the  seiion  of  Chnrubusco; — all  of  which  1 have 
the  honor  of  manifesting  to  your  excellency  for  your 
intelligence,  praying  that,  on  communicating  the  above 
to  his  excellence  the  president,  you  will  please  manifest 
to  him  the  total  indigence  in  which  the  prisoners  find 
themselves,  as  having  lost  everything,  and  the  American 
general  having  g'ven  orders  that  they  be  maintained  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  eiiy,  which  is  destroyed,  they 
must  perish  in  misery,  if  their  government  does  not  sup- 
ply them  with  what  they  are  entitled  to.  and  which 
their  actual  situation  and  the  well-deserving  conduct 
that  lias  distinguished  them,  energetically  claim. 

I reiterated  to  your  excellency  my  respects  ahd  parti 
cular  esteem.  God  and  liberty. 

JOSE  MARIANO  SALAS. 

Tlalpam.  August  23.  1847. 

To  his  excellency  the  Minister  of  War 

It  is  a copy. — Mexico.  24th  August,  1847. 

MAN’L.  MARIA  DE  SANDOVAL. 


The  fact  that  General  Scott  was  in  possession  of 
the  Capital  was  no  sooner  conclusively  ascertained 
here,  before  reports  reached  us  from  Vera  Cruz  and 
(rorn  Tan  pico,  of  his  having  been  attacked  in  the 
Citadel,  and  one  account  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  had  evacuated  it. 

The  Area  Iris,  of  Vera  Cruz,  of  29 1 h Sept,  states 
that;  “Letters  from  Jalapa  and  Orizaba  announce 
that  immediately  after  Santa  Anna  abandoned  the 
capital,  and  as  scon  as  the  populace  felt  themselves 
relieved  from  the  restraint  of  his  bayonets,  the  Le 
peros  commenced  the  woik  of  sacking  the  city, 
plundering  the  houses  of  citizens  as  well  as  foreigners 
and  committing  all  species  of  excesses.  During  the 
pillaging  ttn se  accounts  say  that  a division  of  the 
American  army  entered  the  city  to  restore  order- 
verbal  accounts  say  that  their  aid  had  been  solicited 
by  the  magistrates.  A conflict  ensued  between 
these  troops  and  the  rabble,  in  which  some  accounts 
say  that  the  « hole  division  was  cutoff,  while  others 
say  that  one  portion  was  driven  back  to  the  gates 
and  the  citadel,  and  yet  another  took  re  uge  in  the 
convent  of  San  Francisco,  abandoning  two  pieces  of 
artillery  to  ihe  leperos.  The  accounts  go  on  to  say 
that  Gen.  Scott  was  then  compelled  to  bombard  the 
city  from  the  citadel  and  other  commanding  points 
to  reduce  it  to  subjection.” 

From  Tampico,  says  the  N.  O.  Picayune,  we  have 
another  version  of  Ihe  same  story.  The  following 
we  translate  from  a letter  with  winch  we  have  been 
courteously  favored  by  a Spanish  house: 

Tampico,  Sept.  25. 

We  have  news  from  Mexico  which  announces  lire 
taking  of  Cbapullepec  by  Gen.  Srolt,  who  the  same 
day  attacked  the  capital  by  the  garilas  of  San  Cosine 
and  Nino  Perdido.  He  succeeded  in  routing  the 
forces  of  Santa  Anna  who  fell  back  upon  Guada 
lupe.  Then  Gen.  Scott  took  possession  of  the  citi- 
del,  and  immediately  sent  1500  men  with  four  pieces 
of  artillery  to  thep/oznol  the  palace.  They  imme- 
diately occupied  the  palace,  blowing  down  the  doors 
with  their  artillery,  but  the  hurras  with  which  they 
planted  their  national  flag  caused  an  inscurrection  a- 
mong  the  populace, & in  their  l'ury  they  in  a moment 
despatched  the  1500  Americans.  When  Santa  Anna 
» as  made  acquainted  with  this  occurrence,  he  im- 
mediately returned  with  10  000  men  and  twenty- 
five  pieces  ot  artillery,  and  the  news  we  have  this 
morning  announces  the  firing  of  guns,  and  we  be- 


lieve that  every  thing  was  iri  c illusion  in  the  capi- 
tal. 

The  N.  O.  Bee,  after  inserting  a number  of  the 
contradictory  stataments,  gives  one  as  being  derived 
from  Capt.  Windles  of  the  steamer  Alabama,  “that 
Gen.  Scott  had  entered  the  city  with  1,500  men. 
This  staten  ent  which  appeared  ridiculous,  is  appa- 
rently confirmed  and  explained,  by  letters  which 
rc  ached  Tampico  from  the  interior  an  hourortwo 
before  the  departure  of  the  Alabama.  The  tenor 
of  these  advices  is  as  follows:  When  Santa  Anna 

and  his  army  left  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  leperos — or 
low  er  classes  of  the  populace — rose  and  proceeded 
to  an  indiscriminate  plunder  of  the  peaceful  and 
unprotected  residents.  They  committed  so  many 
excesses  that  the  Alcalde  and  civil  magistrates  in 
gre3t  alarm,  sent  a deputation  to  Gen.  Scott,  re- 
questing him  to  despatch  an  armed  forced  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  citizens.  Thereupon,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  ordered  tw  o regiments,  consisting  of  about 
] ,5(10  men.  to  enter  the  Capital.  As  soon  as  the 
American  troops  were  in  the  City,  they  were  set 
upon  by  a vast  multitude  of  leperos,  and  harrassed  at 
every  turn.  Our  soldiers,  being  without  artillery, 
made  their  way  to  a building  known  as  “the  Con- 
vent.” and  tl.eie  entrenched  themselves.  When 
these  events  became  known  to  Gen.  Scott,  he  open- 
ed hi3  fire  upon  the  city.” 

The  Picnyune  seems  to  conclude  from  an  exami- 
nation of  all  the  accounts  received  at  N.  Orleans, 
that  there  w as  some  probability  that  the  leperos,  a 
class  similar  to  the  lazzeioni  of  Naples,  of  which 
there  were  estimated  to  be  20  000  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  1823,  arid  probably  are  much  more  nu- 
merous now,  bad  occasioned  Gen.  Scott  as  well  as 
Ihe  Mexicans,  serious  embarrassment,  and  that  he 
would  find  difficulty  in  controlling  them.  The  des- 
struction  of  property  by  them  has  been  estimated  in 
some  of  the  Mexican  accounts  at  two  or  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  accounts  both  state 
that  Santa  Anna,  after  retiring  from  Mexico,  had 
resigned.  The  La  PaLria  stales  ttiat  his  resignation 
dated  16th  Sept,  at  Guadalupe,  names  Senoi  Pena  y 
Pena,  w iiti  two  associates,  to  exercise  superior  povv- 
er  until  congress  meets  The  fact  ol  Santa  Anna’s 
resignation  is  questioned  by  some.  Oiheis  think 
itiat  tie  may  have  tendered  a resignation,  and  thatas 
before,  its  acceptance  has  been  refused.  Some 
think  that  it  is  only  the  civil  powers  that  he  has  re- 
signed, letaining  his  military  command.  The  story 
of  his  having  been  wounded  is  discredited.  One 
rumor  has  it  that  tie  tias  man  bed  lu  Ihe  aid  of  the 
populace  and  attacked  Gen.  Scull  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  another,  quite  as  probable,  is  ttiat  tie  is  at 
the  head  of  2,000eavalry  on  his  way  to  Puebla,  wi  h 
a view  of  culling  oft  Gen.  Scott’s  supplies. 

La  Palria  affirms  that  Gen.  Herier.i  is  now  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  will  proceed  with 
14,000  men  to  station  himself  at  Qieretaro, 
where  it  is  expected  that  Congress  will  assemble. 

The  same  pap*  r says  that  the  American  troops 
after  taking  the  City  of  Mexico,  had  numerous  se- 
vere conflicts  with  the  almost  innumerable  swarm 
of  Leperos,  w ho  inhabited  and  surrounded  the  Capi- 
tal— that  the  former  finally  become  so  annoying  and 
destructive  that  they  obtained  advantage  of  the 
American  troops,  who  were  finally  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  retiring  from  the  cay. 

It  is  further  stated  that  Santa  Anna  had  left  his 
quarters  at  Guadaloupe,  :<ud  returned  to  the  capital 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  leu  thousand  legutar 
troops,  and  that  fighting  tiad  bei-n  resumed  ami  yvas 
still  going  on  despeiately  at  the  last  accounts.  The 
rumor  ot  Santa  Anna’s  resignation  is  cunfirme  i by 
these  accounts,  but  the  Mexican  people  were  not 
disposed  to  receive  it,  and  again  placed  him  alt.be 
head  of  the  army. 

GEN.  LANE  AND  THE  LAST  TRAIN. 

Vera  Cruz,  Sept.  24,  1847. 

A detachment  returned  1st  night  Irom  General 
Lane’s  command,  which  had  arrived  at  the  National 
Bridge,  without  encountering  any  serious  obstacle, 
a though  the  guerrillas  made  their  appearance  on 
several  occasions  in  small  numbers  without  doing 
any  harm  to  our  command.  A saparate  detach- 
ment composed  mostly  ol  Capt.  Lewis’s  company 
of  Louisiana  rangers  was  fired  into  about  six  mites 
this  side  ot  the  Bridge,  just  as  the  company  had 
been  formed,  and  unfortunately  killed  Lieut.  Kline, 
who  yvas  riding  in  trout  ol  the  company — he  re- 
ceived two  buckshot  or  small  balls  in  me  sale  ol  the 
head,  killing  him  almost  instantaneously. 

You  will  be  surprised  when  1 tell  you  that  this 
detachment  was  sent  back  to  obtain  ammunition,  it 
appears  that  upon  the  arrival  ot  Gen.  Lane’s  com- 
mand at  the  Bridge  a repoit  was  current  that  Cerro 
Gordo  had  been  lortifitd  by  the  guerrillas,  aud  « as 
occupied  by  them  in  force.  B reparations  were 
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made  to  continue  on  and  attach  them,  but  upon  in- 
spection it  was  found  that  the  men  on  an  average 
had  only  about  eight  cartridges  each,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  continue  with  the  prospect  of  fighting 
over  t'vo  hundred  miles  of  the  way  without  powder 
and  shot.  A requisition  calling  for  109  000  rounds 
has  been  filled  to-day,  and  all  the  spare  troops 
(Louisiana  rangers)  will  go  along  to  escort  it,  but 
this  command  only  took  ahout  six  days  provisions 
along  mid  bv  the  time  this  ammunition  reaches 
them  they  mu  t run  short  at  a place  where  provi- 
sions cannot  he  had  except  from  Jalapa  or  this  city 
for  so  large  a Dody  of  men.  Truly  this  is  a serious 
atlaii,  and  I am  sorry  to  see  an  officer  of  General 
Lane’s  experience  make  such  a blunder.  It  is  as 
singular  as  it  is  true.  But  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
portation from  this  to  the  tiridge  is  very  great,  and  I 
a o told  that  Lieut.  Hughes’s  command  have  been 
obliged  lo  live  for  several  days  upon  half  rations  of 
bread;  yet  his  teams  have  oeen  taken  to  send  down 
here  for  this  ammunition  instead  of  provisions  for 
his  command.  Then  again,  having  taken  all  the 
mounted  volunteers  for  this  escort,  it  is  impossible 
for  ttie  commanding  officer  of  this  post  to  supply 
them  with  what  they  require.  Fresh  bed  can  be 
obtained  in  abundance,  hut  men  cannot  live  on  this 
alone,  particularly  as  the  troops  stationed  there  are 
not  acclimated,  and  J am  also  informed  on  good 
auihority  that  the  yellow  fever  has  made  its  appear- 
ance amongst  them,  as  well  as  in  Col.  Collins’s  com- 
mand al  the  S in  Juan. 

The  difficulties  under  which  several  former  com- 
mands have  labored,  occasioned  hy  shortness  of 
supplies,  should,  1 think,  have  furnished  impressive 
lessons  lo  those  succeeding  them  upon  the  same 
route,  and  3 hope  that  this  will  be  the  last  time  that 
a command  is  caught  in  such  a fix. 

Col.  Collins’s  command,  w hich  is  stationed  at  the 
San  Juan  Bridge,  was  attack' d a few  days  since  by 
the  guerrillas,  who  killed  one  private  arid  wounded 
two  others,  which  shows  that  notwithstanding  the 
lower  part  of  the  roau  is  fully  occupied  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, it  is  occupied  by  the  guerillas  also. 

[Picayune. 

We  should  have  considered  the  above  account  of 
Gen.  Lane  leaving  Vera  Cruz  without  a better  sup- 
ply ol  ammunition,  which  it  was  one  object  of  his 
troops  to  carry  up  as  altogether  incredible,  were  it 
noi  substantiated  n>  seveial  other  accounts  that 
have  been  received,  apparently  placing  the  lael 
beyond  doubt. 

MAJ.  LALLT’S  TRAIN. 

A letter  irom  Muj  Lally,  aten  Jalapa,  231  Sept, 
says  that  all  was  quiet  there.  The  wound  that  he 
received  in  the  neck  came  near  killing  him,  but  he 
was  then  doing  well. 

We  see  no  very  late  accounts  from  this  detach- 
ment. They  at  Itie  last  dales  were  al  Jalapa,  pre- 
paring to  inarch  for  Perota.  Tne  Washington  Un- 
ion punlishes  an  official  report  of  .'laj.  L.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Headquarters,  Jalapa,  Aug.  26,  1847. 

To  Gov-  Wilson.  Vera  Cruz: 

My  command  reached  tins  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  inst.  We  have  fought  our  way  trium- 
phantly every  inch  of  the  route,  but  have  had  se- 
vere contests — nay  battles — with  the  guerrillas:  ori 
the  10th  al  Paso  Ovejas,  (as  before  reported,)  on  the 
12ili  August  at  the  IN  annual  Bridge,  on  the  la  b of 
August  al  Cei  ro  Gui  do,  and  on  the  19 1 h at  Las 
Animas,  only  a mile  and  a hall  liom  this  city.  Not 
a wagon  has  lallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

We  have  oeen  opposed  by  at  least  1200  or  1500 
guerrillas  on  these  occasions — pertiaps  less  at  the 
last,  lor  they  were  badly  whipped  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
where  tlieir  loss  was  so  large  that  they  could  not  re- 
organize. Fathei  Jaraula  commanded  them.  Qur 
loss  is  great.  During  the  entire  march — 7 officers 
wounded;  12  uf  rank  and  file  killed;  5 mm  lally 
wounded;  06  wounded.  Of  this  number,  4 killed 
ai  d 4 wounded  were  al  p.aces  elsewhere  than  the 
four  actions  named  above. 

1 regieL  t . say,  that  al  the  National  Bridge  Mr. 
Geo.  D.  Twiggs  (expecting  a commission  and  lo  be 
A.  D.  C.  of  G.  T.)  was  killed  while  gallantly  serv- 
ing in  my  stall';  Capt.  J.  H.  Calwell,  of  voltigeurs, 
and  Capt.  A.  C.  Cummings,  11th  infantry,  were 
Wounded  un  the  JUlit,  (as  before  reported,)  but  are 
doing  well  now. — Al  National  Bridge,  Lieut.  James 
A.  Winner,  of  voltigeurs,  and  Lieut.  George  1 
Adams,  ol  marine  corps,  were  dangerously  wound- 
ed; also,  on  the  same  day,  Capt.  W.  J.  Clark,  12tb 
infantry,  in  the  thigh;  2nd  Lieut.  Charles  M.  Crea- 
ror,  12th  infantry,  not  severely,  in  tne  leg. 

At  Las  Aminas,  on  the  19th,  Major  F . T.  Lally, 
9lh  inldiitiy,  commanding  officer,  was  wouuded  in 
the  neck,  not  severely ; out  has,  lor  a lew  days,  been 
disabled  lioui  comiii.iiid.  A large  number  ol  sick 
h ave  accumulated,  besides  our  wounded;  and  we 


shall  be  compelled  to  remain  here  many  days  to 
recruit.  1 cannot  too  much  praise  the  gallantry  of 
the  officers — the  men,  raw  and  uninstructed,  have 
gradually  acquired  confidence.  Col.  Wynkoop  ar- 
rived from  Perote  on  the  24th,  having  heard  we 
were  in  danger  at  Cerro  Gordo. 

We  waited  three  days  for  your  reinforcement, 
and  hearing  of  it  at  Plan  del  Rio,  sent  back  a bodv 
of  dragoons  to  the  National  Bridge,  who,  finding  it 
i i i o-sessinn  of  'he  enemy,  we  concluded  that  it  was 
repulsed  I am  pained  at  the  rumor  we  heard  of 
i he  loss  ol  some  ol  its  wagons.  Dr.  Cooper  and  13 
» agons  reached  us. 

I cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  that  you  as- 
sume Ihe  authority  to  order  the  re-occupation  of 
this  city.  Even  if  Gen.  Scott  was  not  before  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  reinforce- 
m<  ills,  you  perceive  that  trains  are  constantly  en- 
dangered by  guerrillas,  and  1 am  satisfied  that  this 
city  has  been  their  headquarters,  and  that  their 
chief  supplies  have  been  forwarded  from  hero.  Their 
spirits  have  been  raised  by  the  absence  of  the  troops. 

1 am  certain  that  Gen.  S'mtt,  on  the  spot,  would 
order  its  re-occupation.  Col.  Wynkoop  concurs  in 
its  importance.  Very  truly  yours, 

F.  T.  LALLY, 

Major  9lh  Infantry,  commanding. 

Opening  the  line  ok  communication  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Gen’l  Scott. — We  learn  that  the 
views  of  Major  Lally,  respecting  the  re-occupation 
of  Jalapa,  have  been  long  since  anticipated  by  the 
war  department,  and  that,  as  early  as  August  T2, 
instructions  were  despatched  by  the  adjutant  general 
to  Col,  Wilson,  commanding  at  Vera  Cruz,  to  orga- 
nize and  send  forward,  with  all  expedition,  a com- 
petent force  for  the  re-occupation  of  that  city.  The 
instructions  also  suggested  the  holding  of  the  Na- 
tional bridge  and  Cerro  Gordo.  The  measures  thus 
taken  by  the  war  department  to  open  the  communi- 
cation from  this  end  of  the  line,  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  prove  successful.  (As  has  been  already 
stated,  a letter  has  beet:  received  from  Lieut.  Col. 
Hughes,  staling  that  he  has  occupied  the  National 
bridge  ) 

It  was  reported  that  the  yellow  fever  had  made 
its  appearance  in  General  Lane’s  command;  that 
there  was  some  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  that  the 
guerrillas  had  fortified  Cerro  Gordo. 

Colonel  Wilson  reports  that  a sufficient  force  left 
Vera  Cruz,  September  6,  to  lake  possession  oi  San 
Juan  and  the  National  bridge,  and  that  other  forces 
would  soon  follow  to  op.  n the  remainder  of  the  line 
to  Jalapa.  The  taking  and  holding  these  points  are 
the  first  points  necessary  to  keep  open  the  communi- 
cation with  cur  army  in  Mexico.  Union. 

Of  Puebla,  we  have  two  or  three  reports.  La 
Patviu  has  it  that  ‘‘General  Rea  has  got  lull  posses- 
sion of  Puebla,  but  that  the  Americans  were  pouring 
a deadly  tire  upon  his  troops  from  tiie  surrounding 
heights  commanding  the  town.” 

Address  of  Santa  Anna  on  resuming  hostilities 

AFTER  THE  ARMISTICE  TERMINATED: 

The  president  provisional  of  the  republic  and  coin 
wander  in  chief  of  the  army  to  the  nation 

Countrymen — The  enemy,  availing  himself ofidle 
pretexts,  has  determi' ed  to  commence  hostilities 
upon  your  beautitul  city.  Presuming  us  to  be  uis- 
heartened  and  humiliated  by  the  reverses  ol  fortune, 
he  expected  that  f should  subscribe  a treaty  by 
w hich  the  territory  of  the  republic  would  have  been 
essentially  red'. red  and  the  republic  covered  with 
shame  and  ignominy.  Mexicans  do  not  deserve  a ia.e 
so  ignominious,  and  having  been  called  upon  spon- 
taneously indirect  theii  destinies,  1 have  lelt  it  my 
duty  to  respond  with  loyally  lo  so  signal  a mark  ol 
confidence,  preserving  those  precious  rights  which 
cannot  be  alienateu,  and  thus  affording  an  example 
of  energy  and  firmness  which  are  the  glory  oi  na- 
tions. 

The  enemy  had  proclaimed  that  they  would  pro- 
pose lo  us  a peace  honorable  for  Doth  nations,  and  il 
became  our  duty  to  listen  lo  them,  that  their  Ireacli 
ery  might  be  made  known.  Their  propositions  and 
all  the  sequel  of  the  negotiations  are  lo  be  published, 
so  that  l lie  civilized  world  may  see  that  we  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  that  our  honor  woul . perrna  us 
to  sacrifice;  and  that  on  Hie  other  hand  our  enemies 
set  up  measure  less  pretensions,  which  would  Have 
destroyed  the  republic  and  convened  it  into  a misera- 
ble colony  ol  Ihe  United  Shales.  To  such  auuaciiy 
we  could  oppose  nothing  nuL  our  firmness  aud  our 
valor. 

•/Mexicans.'  You  will  find  me,  as  ever,  leading  m 
your  oeleuce, striving  lo  iree  you  lrom  a heavy  yoke, 
ana  lo  preserve  your  altars  from  iniamuus  violation, 
auu  yuui  daugnleis  auU  your  wives  Irom  Ihe  exliem- 
ily  oi  insult,  lne  euemy  raises  the  sword  lo  wouuu 


your  tiohle  fronts;  do  you  draw  it  likewise  to  chas 
tisethe  rantourous  pride  of  the  invader. 

Mexicans!  Forever  live  the  independence  of  the 
country. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 
Mexico,  September  7th,  1847. 

The  Mexican  papers  are  filled  with  articles  writ- 
ten in  the  most  earnest  spirit.  The  foMowing  c.  a 
translation  of  the  leader  in  the  Diario  del  Gobierno 
after  the  battle  of  the  King’s  mill.  A 

Questions  for  Scott,  for  Polk,  for  that  part  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  in  favor  of  the  tear,  for  nil  that 
nation  and  for  the  world. 

What  is  the  cause,  what  the  impelling  motive  that 
ihe  United  States  of  America  have  brought  pillage, 
desolalio"  and  death  upon  the  Mexican  republic? 
What  offences  has  this  republic  committed? 

What  reasonable  or  just  aim  does  that  government 
enlerlain,  to  gain  which  it  has  adopted  measures  so 
barbarous  and  unworthy  of  Christian  and  civilized 
people? 

Does  il  suppose  that  by  such  conduct,  worthy  of 
freebooters  and  savages,  it  can  vindicate  right  which 
can  only  be  legally  asserted  by  means  of  pacific  ne- 
gotiations? 

From  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, what  can  possibly  ensue  but  a war  at  once 
interminable  and  of  extermination,  inasmuch  as  the 
Mexican  republic  is  determined  to  disappear  from 
the  catalogue  of  nations,  rather  than  consent  to  hu- 
miliation and  disgrace? 

From  the  state  of  Jalisco,  the  tone  is  to  the  same 
effect.  The  official  proclamations,  which  were  is- 
sued upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  baltie  of 
Churubusco,  or  San  Angel  as  the  Mexicans  term  it, 
breathe  war  to  the  knife.  They  must  never  lay  down 
their  arms  so  long  as  a single  American  pollutes  the 
soil  of  the  country;  (heir  remains  must  be  consigned 
to  the  same  earth  in  which  repose  the  victims  of  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca,  Monterey,  Angostura,  Cerro  Cordo  and 
San  Angel.  Providence  has  reserved  for  Ialisco  the 
honor  of  humiliating  the  American  pride.  Let  us 
says  the  Governor,  give  the  world  occasion  to  say, 
“Jalisco  was  the  cradle  of  the  liberty  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  and  the  tomb  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
north.”  But  in  case  the  issue  of  the  struggle  should 
be  unpropitious,  it  only  remains  for  the  Jaliscans  to 
find  a common  grave  with  their  enemies,  and  an  ad- 
miring posterity  w ill  exclaim  “ Jalisco  lost  her  inde- 
pendence, but  linked  her  honor  with  her  tomb." 

From  Tamaulipa-,  too,  we  have  addresses  of  the 
same  character,  encouraging  the  citizens  to  rally 
once  more  to  the  contest  and  make  another  desperate 
effort, 

From  no  part  of  the  country  are  we  able  to  find 
any  unwavering  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  no 
indications  of  a desire  to  treat  upon  the  terms  which 
have  been  offered. 

A supplementary  number  of  the  Diario  del  Qobeerno 
of  the  10th  ult.,  has  ah  address  to  the  Mexican  people 
without  any  signature,  bust  evidently  partaking  of  an 
official  character,  it  wijl  bs  read  of  eourse  as  a 
Mexican  production. 

Mexicans ! Among  the  European  volumeers  whom 
the  American  army  has  hired  lo  kill  us,  there  are 
many  unfortunate  men  who  are  convinced  of  the  in- 
justice of  this  war,  who  profess  the  same  Roman 
Catholic  religion  which  we  profess,  but  who  being 
harrassed  by  the  misery  which  prevails  in  Europe 
irom  the  want  of  employment  and  the  failure  of 
crops,  have  consented  io  enlist.  Some  of  these  men, 
abjuring  their  errors  and  following  the  noble  impul- 
ses of  their  hearts,  have  passed  over  to  our  army  lo 
defend  our  just  causes.  From  these,  his  excellency 
the  president  formed  the  foreign  legion,  known  under 
the  name  of  the  company  ol  St.  Patrick.  At  La 
Angostura  and  at  Churubusco  they  bore  themselves 
with  the  highest  intrepidity,  and  after  the  enemy 
had  gained  possession  of  this  last  point,  which  was 
only  alter  its  defenders  had  exhausted  their  last 
cartridges,  they  were  made  prisoners. 

The  generals  of  the  American  army,  who  cannot 
count  upon  their  soldiers  in  n war  ao  iniquitous  save 
though  the  influence  of  acts  of  ferocity,  were  deter- 
ii.ined  lo  siiool  these  Irishmen.  Scarcely  was  this 
known  in  this  cily,  before  every  breast  was  rilled 
with  horror  at  the  thought.  His  excellency,  tbe 
minister  of  relations,  in  a touching  letter  to  the  Eng- 
lish consul,  the  estimable  lady  of  her  Britaninic 
majesty’s  minister,  various  private  individuals,  both 
Mexicans  and  foreigners,  we  ourselves,  and  even  the 
ladies  of  lamilies  residing  at  Tacubaya,  interceded 
for  these  brave  men;  anU  we  expected  that  if  they 
ccuid  not  be  pardoned,  they  would  at  least  be  spared 
capital  punishment. 

It  would  have  been  deemed  base  and  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  ci  ilizalion  as  practised  in  modern 
wars  to  otter  the  bloody  spectacle  of  the  execution  of 
these  men;  aud  yet  it  could  tiave  been  palliated  to  a 
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fertain  extent  bv  the  part  winch  these  men  t.o'  >k  in 

the  defence  of  Chtirubusco;  but  they  had  no  share 
whatever  in  the  slaughter  which  was  made  the  day 
before  yesterday  upon  the  heights  of  the  King’s  mill. 
Well,  then,  will  you  believe  it,  my  countrymen? 
this  day,  in  cold  blood,  these  Caribs,  from  an  impulse 
of  superstition,  and  after  the  manner  of  savages  and 
as  practised  in  the  days  of  Homer,  have  hung  up 
these  men  as  a holocaust — they  have  themselves  said 

it to  the  manes  of  the  general  or  generals  who  there 

fell!  And  in  what  manner  did  they  hang  them? — 
Noosing  them  by  the  neck  as  they  stood  upon  the 
ground,  and  so  suspending  them  that  they  died  ‘‘by 
inches.”  strangled  by  their  own  weight,  the  mode 
adopted  being  such  that  their  horrible  agony  lasted 
more  than  one  hour.  A spectacle  worthy  of  such 
men,  or  rather  of  demons  escaped  from  hell!  This 
they  did  wiih  eighteen  of  these  unhappy  men,  arid 
among  them  the  brave  Captain  Reilli,  whose  head 
they  stuck  upon  a pike  and  planted  at  Churubusco. 
To  six  others,  w ho  proved  that  they  had  not  volun- 
teered but  been  impressed,  they  gave  tivo  hundred 
lashes  each,  and  compelled  them  to  dig  the  graves 
of  their  companions! 

Mexicans:  These  are  the  men  who  call  us  barba- 
rians and  say  they  come  to  civilize  us:  these  are  the 
men  who  have  plundered  the  houses  of  the  surround- 
ing villages,  who  have  stolen  children  from  their 
families,  who  have  slept  in  the  niches  devoted  to  the 
sacrrd  dead,  who  have,  with  blasphemous  revelry, 
clothed  themselves  in  the  ornaments  of  the  altars, 
who  have  thrown  upon  the  ground  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  have  made  themselves  drunk  in  drinking 
out  of  the  sacred  vessels.  Accursed  may  they  be 
of  all  Christians,  as  they  are  ol  God! 

Countrymen ! The  supreme  government  command- 
ed its  commissioners,  as  you  have  seen  it  already- 
published,  that  they  should  inquire  of  their  commis- 
sioners first  of  all  why  they  had  brought  war  upon 
our  republic  with  blood  and  fire?  what  injuries  we 
have  done  to  them  that  they  should  thus  seek  to  re- 
venge themselyes?  Their  mode  ol  concealing  their 
confusion  at  not  being  aole  to  reply  to  these  inquiries 
and  of  satisfying  their  displeasure  Decau-e  we  would 
not  consent  to  an  ignominious  peace,  has  been  to 
light  up  anew  the  flames  of  war,  to  send  us  from  the 
King’s  mill  day  before  yesterday  our  assassinated 
countrymen  who  had  in  no  manner  offended  them, 
and  to  glut  their  diabolical  range  upon  the  defence- 
less men  whom  they  had  in  their  power. 

Mexicans:  1 he  supreme  government  conjures  us 
in  the  name  of  the  honor  of  our  race,  in  the  name  of 
our  dignity  as  men  and  of  God  himself,  that  we  should 
all  unite  uy  one  unanimous  and  continued  effort  to 
revenge  tnese  great  outrages,  to  yield  never  to  dis- 
may and  to  wage  this  war  without  truce  and  without 
rtlenling.  May  remorse  seize  upon  every  selfish  or 
cowardly  Mexican  who  cannot  sa^  to  himself  mat  he 
has  fulfilled  every  duty  as  a public  ollicer  and  a good 
citizen;  who  has  not  contributed  by  every  means  in 
his  power  towards  this  war — with  his  person,  w ith 
the  influence  of  his  position,  with  a part  of  li is  fortune, 
with  his  labor,  by  maintaining  a number  ol  soldiers, 
by  aiding  every  way  those  who  hghl,  and  who  has 
not  so  employed  the  means  which  God  has  given  him 
for  his  service  and  that  of  the  country  in  which  God 
has  placed  him,  that  His  images  shall  not  be  cast 
down,  nor  His  holy  name  blasphemed. 

Mexico,  September  10,  1846. 
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With  others  who  have  the  honor  of  representing 
this  commonwealth  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  1 have  come  here  to-day,  solely  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  whig  slate  committee.  1 need  hardly 
say,  sir,  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  as  on  former 
occasions,  so  on  this,  to  meet  so  large  and  respecta- 
ble a representation  of  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  more  especial  duty  assigned  to  ihe  conven- 
tion of  selecting  candidates  for  the  great  offices  of 
the  Slate,  1 had  no  original  duly  assigned  to  me.  I 
may  venture,  however,  sir,  to  espiess  toy  gratifica- 
tion at  the  great  unanimiiy  which  has  maiked  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention,  in  presenting  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  again,  persons  so  well  known 
for  their  principles,  so  well  known  lor  their  opini 
ons,  so  well  known  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
adhere  to  principle  and  opinion. 

1 suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  so  far  as  those  of  us 
who  belong  to  congress  were  expected  to  take  any 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  assembly,  it  was  only 
looked  to  that  we  might  express  our  opinions  upou 
the  present  state  of  national  affairs  iu  the  crisis,  (1 
think  somewhat  of  an  imminent  one,)  to  which  we 
have  arrived.  1 could  have  desired,  sir,  that  some 
«f  my  colleagues,  of  better  health  and  more  abilt- 


tv,  hnd  chosen  to  precede  me  in  submitting  re- 
marks to  the  meeting;  hut  as  it  is,  «ir,  apparently 
called  upon,  I a n here,  ready  to  expr-ss  my  opini- 
ons, humble  as  they  are,  frankly  on  any  subject  and 
every  subject  that  is  interesting  to  the  people  of 
(his  common  wealth.  There  is  nothing  1 wish  to 
put  forward;  thank  God,  there  is  nothing  1 shrink 
from. 

We  are,  in  my  opiaion,  in  a mo-t  unnecessary  and 
therefore  most  unjuslifiihle  war.  [ hope  we  are 
near  the  close  of  it.  I attend  carefully  and  anxious- 
ly to  every  rumor  and  every  breeze  that  brings  to  us 
any  report  that  the  effusion  of  blood,  caused,  in  my 
judgment,  by  a rash  and  unjustifiable  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  may  cease.  In  this  stale 
of  public  affairs,  in  this  state  of  excitement  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  which  we  know,  upon  this  subject  of 
war,  pervades  all  classes  and  all  ranks,  1 have  first 
to  say,  sir,  that  any  counselling  which  this  body 
would  receive  from  ra-,  will  not  entrench  upon  the 
loyalty  which  we  owe  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  the  obedience  which  we  are  bound  to 
pay  to  the  laws. 

We  are  bound,  sir,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
government  under  which  we  live.  There  must  be 
in  every  government  some  supreme  power,  some 
ultimate  will,  from  which  there  is  no  peaceable  ap- 
peal. In  mixed  monarchies,  like  that  of  England, 
the  sovereign  will  resides  with  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament. In  despotic  governments  it  reposes  in  the 
breast  of  tile  sovereign,  as  in  Russia,  Austria,  and 
elsewhere.  Bui  with  us,  under  our  free  republican 
and  representative  government,  this  public  will, 
which  we  all  agree  must  in  the  end  prevail,  unless 
from  peace  we  resort  to  force,  consists  in  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  the  majority,  ascertained  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  Within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution  and  pro- 
nounced agreeably  to  its  forms,  we  must  submit  to 
this,  or  we  give  up  all  government  and  surrender 
ourselves  to  a state  of  anarchy.  The  law  of  majori- 
ty, according  to  out  forms,  a majority  ascertained  in 
agreement  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  is 
the  law  which  you  and  l and  all  of  us  are  bound  to 
obey. 

Sir,  1 should  hardly  advert  to  this,  if  I did  not  see, 
afloat  in  the  community,  signs  somewhat  of  a danger 
ous  tendency.  I agree  that  all  powers  may  be  so 
abused  as  to  require  resistance,  wnether  it  be  the 
power  of  an  autocrat,  of  a king  and  parliament,  or  of 
a majority;  for  all  power  in  human  hands  may  be  so 
far  abused,  may  make  so  flagrant  a case  as  to  render 
it  necessary  in  the  quorum  ol  conscience  to  resist  its 
demands.  That  is  not  the  exercise  of  a political 
right  under  the  constitution  of  the  country,  but  the 
exercise  of  a natural  light  against  the  constitution. 
Now,  sir,  I suppose  we  are  all  here  to-day,  to  act 
here  and  elsewhere  in  our  several  capacities,  in  the 
exercise  of  our  political  rights  under  the  constitution 
^f  our  country,  and  nut  in  the  exercise  of  our  natu 
ral  rights  against  the  constitution.  Sir,  mere  is  not 
one  of  us  here  who  has  had  the  honor  of  bearing  any 
office,  high  or  low,  in  the  United  Stales  government 
or  in  the  slate  government,  who  has  not  sworn  lh.,l 
he  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  man  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales  confers  on  congress  lha 
power  of  making  war,  and  therefore  there  is  no  man 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  when  that  power  has 
been  exercised  according  to  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  will  of  congress  expressed,  is  the  law  of 
the  land;  and  it  is  binding  upon  every  man’s  consci- 
ence, iu  uiy  humble  opinion. 

While  in  the  course  of  debate  we  may  oppose  the 
action  of  congress,  and  1 hope  1 have  not  been  be- 
hind in  that  respect;  Out  when  those  councils  assume 
the  form  of  law  we  may  not  disregard  it.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  supply  any  voluntary  aid,  succor 
or  support;  our  duties  as  good  citizens  terminate  in 
conformity  to  the  law. 

1 think,  therefore,  that  the  present  crisis  calls  at 
once  not  only  for  the  most  serious  and  energetic,  but 
for  the  most  constitutional  and  considerate  action  ol 
all  whigs  over  the  whole  country,  (’here  are  Lhose 
Who  think  that  violence  is  strength.  Thai  I hold  to 
be  a great  mistake.  Violent  counsels  are  weak 
counsels;  violent  conduct  is  weak  conduct,  and  vio- 
lent language  is  always  weak  language.  Our  high 
est  purposes,  1 may  say,  our  boldest  resolves,  then, 
most  recommend  themselves  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
community,  when  they  are  announced,  certainly 
with  clearness  and  force,  but  also  with  decorum  rnd 
dignity,  with  a just  respect  for  ourselves  and  a just 
respect  for  others.  The  great  dramatist  instructs 
those  who  would  excel  iu  the  power  of  moving  men, 
not  always  to  be  ready  to  tear  a passion  to  rags  and' 
tatters,  but  in  the  torrent  and  whirlwind  of  their 
e otmns  to  observe  a just  temperance — that  sobrie- 
ty of  sentiment,  that  sobriety  of  language  which 
proves  men  in  earnest.  Allow  me  to  say,  it  it  not 


the  nois;es:  waters  that  are  generally  the  deepest; no 

has  it  always  been  found  that  that  spirit  which  is 
most  inclined  to  vapor  when  danger  and  disaster  are 
at  a distance,  is  the  firmest  in  breasting  them  on 
their  near  approach. 

With  these  remarks,  sir,  upon  the  tone  and  tem- 
per, which  in  my  opinion,  belongs  to  all  consti- 
tutional whikc,  here  and  elsewhere,  I shall  pro- 
ceed to  make  a few  remarks  upon  the  topics  of  the 
day. 

I have  said,  sir,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a war,  in 
my  opinion  unnecessary,  and  therefore  unjustifiable. 

I hold  it  to  be  a war  unconstitutional  in  its  origin. — 

I hold  it  to  be  a war  founded  upon  pretexts.  Sir, 
the  law  of  nations,  embodying  the  general  sense  of 
mankind,  instructs  us  that  the  motives  of  »ar  are 
good  or  vicious.  Where  they  are  founded  in  a con- 
viction of  necessity,  in  a sole  desire  to  promote  the 
public  good  and  defend  the  national  interest,  it  is  a 
good  motive.  Where  they  are  founded  in  any  ob- 
lique purpose,  or  any  unjust  purpose,  when  war  is 
waged  for  conquest,  for  acquisition,  for  gain,  for  re- 
nown, for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  private  ambition, 
or  for  party  purposes,  the  motive  is  vicious.  And, 
sir,  they  to  farther,  and  maintain  this  distinction, 
that  there  may  he  causes  for  a war  which  >ould  jus 
tify  the  war  so  far  as  the  opposite  nation  is  concern- 
ed, and  yet  not  furnish  a good  motive  for  a war,  be- 
cause good  motives  for  a war,  while  they  require 
always  a good  cause  for  a war,  require  something 
else.  They  require  that  the  war  should  not  be  wag- 
ed excepting  from  necessity,  and  for  its  utility  to  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

Now,  sir,  the  law  of  nations  instructs  us  that 
there  are  wars  of  pretext.  The  history  of  the  world 
proves  that  there  have  been,  and  we  are  not  with- 
out proof  that  there  are,  wars  waged  on  pretext,  that 
is,  on  pretences  where  the  cause  assigned  is  not 
the  true  cause.  That,  1 believe  upon  my  consci- 
ence, is  111  true  character  of  the  war  now  waged 
against  Mexico.  1 believe  it  to  be  a war  of  pretext; 
a war  in  which  the  true  motive  is  not  distinctly 
avowed,  but  in  which  pretences,  alterihoughts,  eva- 
sions, and  oilier  methods  are  employed  to  put  a 
case  before  the  community  which  is  nut  the  true 
case. 

I think,  sir,  there  are  three  pretests,  all  unfound- 
ed, upon  which  this  war  has  been  justified,  iri  vari- 
ous modes  and  on  various  occasions.  Tne  president 
of  the  United  Stales  in  his  war  message  of  May, 
1846,  puls  the  war  upon  the  fact  ttial  tne  Mexican 
government  have  invaded  the  territory  of  the  United 
Stales  and  shed  American  blood  upon  American  soil. 
Now,  in  u, y judgment,  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
president  ol  the  United  States  had  ordered  the  army 
of  the  United  Slates  as  early  as  January,  1846,  to 
move  beyond  what  Mexico  acknowleiged  to  b,  the 
boundary  of  lexas  and  place  itself  upon  the  Rio 
Grande.  Arrived  there,  blood  was  shed  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Was  ihat  American 
soil?  That  was  soil  claimed  by  the  Uuiied  Stales, 
but  » hich  congress  had  never  recognized.  It  was 
territory  claimed  by  Mexico  as  firmly  as  the  city  of 
Mexico  itself,  and  was,  at  the  time,  in  the  actual 
possession  of  Mexico.  The  most  favorable  present- 
ment, therefore,  is  this:  Ibat  we,  having  a claim  to 
territory  ol  which  l/ie  other  parly  was  m possession, 
marched  an  army  into  it  to  take  possession.  Is  not 
that  war  upon  our  side?  1 am  of  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  the  declaration  in  the  message  of  the  11th 
of  May,  1846,  upon  which  the  act  of  congress,  of  the 
13th,  n as  bused,  i be  declaration  that  war  existed 
‘•by  Ihe  act  ol  Mexico,”  cannot  be  raa,  e out  cor- 
rectly by  any  evidence  in  point  of  fact.  If  so  it  was 
a pretext. 

Then  again,  although  this  was  tne  main  point  upon 
which  ihe  recognition  of  war  was  placed  by  the  pre- 
sident, no  sooner  was  Hie  war  declared,  than  oilier 
causes  were  resorted  to.  One  was  Hie  refusal  of  the 
Mexican  government  to  receive  our  minister,  but 
where  was  that  ever  made  a cause  of  war,  and  es- 
pecially of  Executive  war?  because  the  government 
chooses  not  to  nave  intercourse  witn  us,  is  it  lor  the 
president  to  say  mat  that  is  a just  cause  ol  war?  It 
is  no  just  cause  ol  war,  and  even  were  it  just  and 
proper,  it  is  no  sudden  emergency  authorizing  the 
executive  to  plunge  ibe  government  into  a war,  and 
especially  when  emigre  s is  in  session,  ready,  at 
any  moment,  to  receive  advices  and  lo  act  upon 
them.  1 look  upon  it,  therefore,  that  this  ground  is 
a pretext. 

Well,  then  comes  another.  Mexico,  it  is  said, 
had  declined  to  pay  tne  debts,  due  lo  U.  S.  citizens 
Irom  their  citizens.  J believe  that  is  true,  but  that 
was  not  put  lortti  as  the  cause  ol  war  in  the  message 
of  the  president  on  the  11th  ol  May,  1846;  it  is  Dot 
in  the  act  ot  congress  ol  the  13th  ol  May.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  the  cause  put  upon  reeurd  lor  the  act  of 
the  government.  It  is  an  allerluuugbl.  Ana  here 
again,  thia  mailer  of  debts  and  ciatms  ot  eiiueua  a> 
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the  United  Slates  upon  Mexico  T a matter  of  long  | 

standing.  The  condition  of  Mexico  is  a matter  of 
long  standing.  The  condition  of  Mexico  was  as 
reprehensible  six  months  hefore  os  it  was  on  that 
day;  but  there  was  manifested  no  disposition  to 
make  it  a cause  of  war.  To  say,  therefore,  that 
this  war  was  founded  upon  the  refusal  of  Mexico 
to  pay  her  debts,  is  a pretext,  and  nothing  but  a pre- 
text. 

Well  then,  sir,  what  was  the  object  of  this  war? — 
So  far  as  we  can  now  scrutinize  the  motives  of  men, 
so  far  as  we  can  look  into  the  objects  and  designs  of 
our  rulers,  what  was  the  motive,  the  purpose,  the 
impulse  of  the  heart,  which  led  to  the  measures  that 
brought  on  this  war?  Why,  sir,  1 have  a very  poor 
opinion  of  my  own  sagacity,  1 do  not  pretend  to  see 
to  far  into  such  matters  as  other  men,  but  to  me  it  is 
as  plain  as  a turnpike,  as  visible  as  the  sun  that  now 
sb  ines  upon  us. 

Sir,  an  eminent  person  belonging  to  the  party  in 
ad  ministration,  most  eminent  certainly  of  all  that 
do  belong  to  it,  so  eminent  that  it  strikes  one  rather 
oddly  that  the  administration  should  not  belong  to 
Aim,  rather  Ilian  be  to  it, — I mean  Mr.  Calhoun,  one 
of  the  most  practical  politicians  and  debaters  in  this 
country — a gentleman  that  is  not  apt  to  concede 
away  his  case,  declared,  in  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress that  if  there  had  been  no  annexation  of  Texas, 
there  would  have  been  no  war;  and  he  went  further 
and  said  that  the  immediate  cause  of  war  was  the 
order  for  the  march  of  our  officers  from  Corpus  Chris 
ti  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

But  how  did  the  war  grow  out  of  annexation? — 
This  is  a case  in  which  we  must  adopt  proper  dis- 
tinctions and  follow  the  light  of  ascertained  facts. — 
Mr.  P.  1 am  not  now,  nor  at  any  time,  an  apologist 
for  Mexico.  1 have  a very  poor  opinion  of  her  gov- 
ernment in  all  its  states,  and  at  all  times.  1 pity  the 
people  of  Mexico  from  my  heart,  and  1 should  pity 
them  more  if  they  appeared  to  me  to  have  sense 
enough  to  understand  the  misery  of  their  own  posi- 
tion. 1 believe  it  to  be  the  very  worst  government 
in  the  world  pretending  to  regard  the  rights  of  the 
people.  This  republic,  which,  by  the  way,  is  no  re- 
public at  all,  but  a military  anarchy,  has  been,  1 am 
sorry  to  say,  for  years  and  years  trie  prey  of  every 
miserable  military  upstart  that  could  find  money 
enough  to  sustain  a miserable  army.  1 have  no  sym- 
pathy, therefore,  with  any  form  of  government,  or 
any  of  the  men  connected  with  the  government  of 
Mexico,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Aud  I go  fur- 
ther; 1 say  that  in  my  judgment,  that  after  the  events 
of  1836,  and  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Mexico  had 
no  reason  to  regard  Texas  as  one  of  her  provinces. 
She  bad  no  power  in  Texas,  but  it  was  entirely  at 
the  disposition  of  those  whose  who  lived  in  it.  They 
made  a government  for  themselves.  This  country  ac 
knowledged  that  government  foreign  slates  acknow- 
ledged that  government;  and  1 think,  in  fairness, 
am.  honesty,  we  must  admit  that  in  1840,  Ml,  MS 
and  M3,  Texas  was  an  independent  slate  among  the 
states  ol  the  union.  Ido  not  admit,  tlierefore,  that 
it  was  any  just  ground  ol  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Mexico,  that  the  United  Slates  annexed  Texas  to 
themselves. 

But  then,  sir,  the  fact  was,  that  Mexico  did  take 
offence  at  tiie  annexation  of  Texas.  Lang  as  Texas 
had  been  independent , notorious  as  was  the  fact, 
that  the  governments  of  Europe,  as  well  as  uur  own, 
had  admitted  the  nationality  oi  Texas,  Mexico  per- 
sisted in  saying  that  it  was  tier  province,  and  she 
would  nut  live  on  terms  ol  amity  with  the  United 
Stales,  although  she  nid  lint  go  to  war.  Her  minis- 
ter, Almonte,  went  home;  she  would  not  receive  our 
minister;  she  remained  gloomy  and  discontented;  aud 
that  w as  the  condition  ol  things  immediately  alter 
the  annexation  ot  Texas,  and  at  the  commencement 
ol  Mr.  Bulk's  administration. 

1 think  that  the  object  ol  this  war  was  simply  this: 
Mr.  Toik  became  president  ol  the  United  Stales  in 
Maicn,  1845.  In  June,  1845,  Santa  Anna  was  uanish- 
ed  Korn  Mexico  to  Cuoa,  on  vvhai  is  called  hull  pay. 
He  seems  to  have  been  discontented  with  his  situa- 
tion at  Cuba,  and  1 am  sirungly  suspicious  mat  his 
‘•hail  pay"  w as  never  paid.  1 nrougn  1845,  the  con- 
dition ol  things  between  us  and  Mexico  was  thus 
angry  and  uiisalislactory. 

Wot  to  trouble  you,  sir,  with  many  dates,  alio  . me 
to  approach  a period  ol  some  interest.  It  was  in  Ja 
nuary,  1845,  mat  the  army  ol  the  U.  Stales,  winch, 
in  the  summer  preceding,  had  been  ordered  to  take 
its  position  at  Corpus  Curisti,  was  now  ordered  to 
advance  to  the  Rio  Grande.  ‘The  reason  given  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  among  other  things,  was,  that  u 
might  be  at  Hand,  in  case  Mr.  Slidell  was  rejected 
by  Mexico,  to  act  as  congress  siiould  authorize. — 
Mow,  mere  nau  been  an  upimou  1 believe  very  lar 
bacU,  irom  me  tuna  oi  Santa  Anua’s  release  Irom  im- 
prisonment, that  he  was  lamer  more  iaVurable  to  ihe 
acknowledgment  oi  iexau  ludepeodeuce  loan  other 


ministers  in  Mexico.  At  any  rate,  after  his  banish 

menl  by  Paredes,  there  came  a sentiment,  that  he 
was  more  favorable  to  peace  with  the  United  States 
than  the  government  then  existing. 

The  President  of  (lie  United  States,  sent  his  war 
message  to  congress  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1846, 
placing  the  existence  of  the  war  upon  the  fact  that 
Mexico  had  invaded  our  territory  and  shed  the  blood 
of  our  people.  On  that  very  day  he  despatched  or- 
ders to  Commodore  Conner  at  Vera  Cruz  that  if  Mr. 
Santa  Anna  came  that  way,  he  should  let  him  in. — 
How  came  it  into  Mr.  Polk’s  head  that  Mr.  Santa 
Anna  was  likely  to  come  that  way?  At  about  the 
same  time,  if  1 remember  right,  Mr.  Alexander 
Slidell,  the  brother  of  our  minister  to  Mexico,  was 
despatched  to  Cuba.  It  appears  from  the  corres- 
pondence that  the  United  Stales  had  an  agent  in 
Cuba. 

It  is  notorious  that  it  was  a matter  of  public  con- 
versation in  Cuba,  that  Gen.  Santa  Anna  was  to  re 
turn  to  Mexico  upon  the  invitation  of  the  president 
of  the  United  Stales.  Mark  the  coincidence  of  time 
and  purpose.  The  president  said  in  his  communica- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  last  congress, 
that  he  did  nut  see  any  prospect  of  putting  an  end  to 
our  difficulties  while  Paredes  was  in  power.  What 
were  our  difficulties?  Our  chief  difficulty  was 
that  Mexico  would  not  assent  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas. 

Now,  sir,  I draw  the  attention  of  this  meeting  to 
a matter  well  enough  known,  but  which,  it  seems  to 
rue,  has  not  received  the  weight,  the  scrutiny,  which 
it  deserves.  I again  repeat  that  the  war  message  of 
the  11th  of  May,  placed  the  war  upon  the  ground  of 
actual  invasion  by  Mexican  troops,  and  the  murder 
of  American  citizens  upon  American  ground.  Be- 
fore the  1st  ol  Juno  a proclamation  was  drawn  up, 
which,  on  t[ie  6th  of  June  was  despatched  to  Gen. 
Taylor,  to  be  by  him  distributed  through  all  Mexico, 
and  that  purported  to  set  lorth  to  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico the  causes  of  the  war. 

1 have  it,  and  1 hope  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
will  publisti  it.  [Seepage  86,  vol.  71  of  Niles'  Na- 
tional Register  ] What  did  that  declaration  say  to 
them?  Any  Hung  about  invasion  of  American  terri- 
tory and  murder  of  American  troops?  Not  a word 
like  it — not  one  word.  The  proclamation  goes  upon 
Ihe  old  matter  of  the  debts,  and  upon  the  refusal  to 
receive  Mr.  Slidell  as  our  minister,  and  upon  a sup- 
posed declaration  by  Paredes,  which  I cannot  find 
anywhere,  that  war  did  actually  exist.  But  the  fact 
alleged  in  the  war  message  ol  May  Utn,  and  the 
fact  enacted,  if  a fact  can  be  enacted  by  legislative 
power,  that  war  existed  uy  Mexican  invasion,  is  not 
alluded  to,  slated,  or  inlima  ed  in  the  proclamation 
to  the  Mexican  people.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
clamation, speaking  Irom  the  mouth  of  Gen.  Taylor, 
says,  “We  come  as  friends.  We  have  great  causes 
ol  complaint,  but  we  come  to  relieve  you  from  toe 
tyranny  of  your  own  government.  We  come  to  pul 
down  that  despotism  which  lords  it  over  you,"  — 
Well,  what  was  that  ly.  aooy,  that  despotism?  Why, 
it  was  Paredes,  a military  chieftain,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded San  la  Anna,  another  military  chiellaui,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  ol  Mexican  succession  lor  the 
last  twenty  years.  It  is  to  put  down  those  ty  rants, 
and  to  put  down  those  who  would  establish  a monar- 
chy over  you. 

Where  was  Santa  Anna  at  this  time?  Why,  he 
was  in  Cuoa.  At  some  lime  lo  June  he  lelt  Cubs 
and  made  his  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  mere  ad- 
mitted by  Com.  Conner  according  to  order.  Before 
he  readied  Mexico  lie  had  sent  Ms  proclamation  to 
be  distributed  there.  He  uaJ,  oy  a prouunoiamenlu, 
set  lorth  his  purpose,  lo  put  down  me  ty  rants  and  to 
prevent  the  establishment  ol  a monarchy.  Eithei 
(Santa  Anna  borrowed  Irom  ou.  executive,  or  mey 
from  him,  or  it  was  Ihe  jumping  judgment  oi  tvu 
great  geniuses,  1 don’t  know  which:  but  ihe  senti- 
ments were  the  same,  they  were  pronounced  at  the 
same  lime,  and  when  General  Taylor  was  invading 
Mexico  at  the  North,  Santa  Anna’s  agents  were  pos 
Sessed  ol  his  plan  ol  proiiuneiameuto  to  Hie  same  ef- 
lect,  with  the  same  ideas,  and  in  the  same  language. 
This  terminated  in  July  or  August  m deposing  Pa- 
redes. 

Now  then,  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  ac- 
knowledges, and  lie  could  not  deny  it,  to  his  elauor- 
ate  commentary  on  these  transactions  in  the  message 
of  last  year,  that  lie  did  wish  to  overlluow  the 
government  ol  Paredes,  and  saw  no  other  way  ol 
getting  rid  ol  our  difficulty  with  Mexico  Ihan  Oy 
bringing  about  a revolution  in  Mexico.  1 couless, 
sir,  mat  when  1 first  read  mat  message,  1 was  struck 
with  equal  mortification  and  astonishment.  We,  ol 
the  Uuiled  Stales,  citizens  living  together  under  inis 
constitution,  uiiu  twenty  millions  oi  us,  wutle  we 
have  a just  cause  ot  war  against  Mexico,  cannot  get 
rid  ol  me  difficulty  without  attempting  to  subvert  me 
temporary  existing  government  ot  mat  miserable  na- 


tion! Aside  from  the  want  of  dignity,  which  it  ap- 
peared to  me  almost  covered  the  country  with  some 
decree  of  disgrace,  in  fomenting  a revolution  in  the 
country  of  an  enemy,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
extremely  weak,  ill  judged,  and  inexpedient. 

Santa  Anna  got  to  Mexico.  Gen.  Taylor  distribut- 
ed his  proclamation.  The  president  admits  in  the 
message  of  last  December  that  he  hoped  for  councils 
more  peaceable  to  Ihe  United  States  from  the  autho- 
rity of  Santa  Anna,  than  from  the  authority  of  Pa 
redes.  Ho>v  lar  he  has  been  disappointed  the  events 
will  tell.  How  far  this  military  chieftain  entered 
into  an  agreement,  I am  not  to  say;  that  there  was  a 
general  understanding  is  evident;  whether  he  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  out  that  understanding, 
or  whether  he  found  the  sentiment  of  the  nation  too 
strong  him,  I leave  you  to  judge;  hut  the  fact  is,  we 
find  him,  soon  after,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  in 
direful  and  bloody  conflicts  w ith  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  He  had  come,  either  at  the  sugges- 
tion, or  at  least,  by  the  permission  of  the  president  of 
the  United  Slates.  He  had  put  himself  at  Ihe  head 
of  the  Mexican  armies;  Out  instead  of  moving  tow- 
ards peace,  lie  moved  only  towards  war,  and  conflict 
and  battle.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, ordinary  or  extraordinary,  that  have 
attended  the  elevation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  Slates,  it  will  be  admitted  that  at  least 
in  one  respect  his  case  is  somewhat  singular.  Ha 
has  seen  armies  of  vast  numbers  and  amount,  fight- 
ing various  battles  in  tented  fields,  and  it  so  h ppens 
that  he  has  had  the  selection  of  commanders  on  both 
sides! 

The  precise  object  of  this  war  is  proved  by  facts 
and  circumstances,  sufficient,  1 think,  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  man.  The  precise  object  of  this  war 
was  lo  establish  a government  iri  Mexico,  by  the  res- 
toration oi  Santa  Anna,  which  should  yield  the  ques- 
tion of  Texan  independence  and  give  us  no  more 
trouDle  on  that  account.  How  grievously  that  calcu- 
lation has  been  disappointed,  let  subsequent  events 
show.  This  then  is  the  real  ground  and  origin  of  the 
war,  and  all  the  rest,  so  iar  as  appears  to  me,  is 
uk re  pretext;  and  1 hope  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  spread  inlormalion  upon  these  important  subjects 
will  louk  at  that  proclamation  of  the  6.h  of  May, 
will  compare  what  tne  government  of  the  United 
States  say,  with  what  the  President  said  in  his  mes 
sage  ol  the  11th  of  May,  and  what  congress  enacted 
in  conformity  with  that  message,  the  hypothesis  that 
w ar  arose  from  invasion  by  the  Mexican  forces  of 
our  soil,  and  the  murder  ot  our  citizens. 

Sir,  I have  alluded  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn that  it  there  had  been  uu  annexation  of  Texas, 
there  would  have  been  no  war.  I now  choose  to  say, 
sir,  that  1 agree  in  your  sentiment,  expressed  in  your 
own  forcible  way  in  your  place  in  Ihe  house  ol  re- 
presentatives, that  the  direct  consequence  of  the  act 
oi  iniquity  in  the  annexation  of  Texas,  is  the  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  I have  endeavored  lo 
show  tfial  it  was  to  avoid  this  consequence,  lo  pactly 
Mexico,  or  subdue  the  spirit  ol  lesisiance  oy  chang- 
ing tier  government,  that  these  operations,  military 
and  diplomatic,  were  undertaken  by  Me  present 
government  of  the  United  Stales.  Now,  sir,  the  pro- 
position is  too  plain  that  this  war  grows  out  ol  an- 
nexation. Mr.  Calhoun  is  right,  if  there  had  been 
no  annexation,  there  would  nave  been  no  war.  Djes 
any  one  suppose  that  we  should  nave  gone  lo  war 
with  Mexico,  depopulated  her,  and  exuausled  tier 
resources,  to  collect  our  deols?  Or  Mat  we  should 
have  gone  to  war  with  Mexico,  because  sue  did  riot 
choose  lo  receive,  either  as  a commissioner,  or  as  an 
envoy  extraordinary,  Mr.  S.ideli?  WouM  congress 
have  declared  a war  upon  any  such  pretences?  Ne- 
ver. It  hid  grow  out  ol  annexation,  md  as  you  see 
was  not  an  unnatural  consequence:  ldo  not  say  a 

necessary  consequence.  But  what  is  remarkable,  sir, 
is  that  lire  grievance  is  ou  Me  part  of  Mexico  and  w e 
make  Me  war  Bile  lias  the  prominent  complaint  and 
we  strike  Me  first  blow. 

Sir,  iioluiiig  in  the  history  of  a person,  no  more 
important  Man  1 am,  can  oe  of  any  greaL  consequence 
to  this  great  people.  Bui  it  is  ol  some  consequence 
io  my seii, ana  u is  among  my  consolations,  ina,  Irom 
toe  very  hist  Intimation  ol  any  design  or  desire  lo 
annex  Texas  lo  this  country,  1 have  opposed  it  with 
all  my  ability,  in  all  places,  aud  at  ail  limes.  It  is 
now  ten  years,  sir,  since  at  a meeting  of  our  political 
Inends  in  New  ffork,  where  that  question  was  one 
upon  which  Me  opinions  ot  those  mends  were  a good 
neai  divined,  m winch  1 received  m.my  admonitions 
not  lo  commit  myselt,  1 did  commit  mysetl;  and 
Mere  U stands,  and  1 aui  tnauklul  lor  a.  1 was 
Men,  and  1 tiave  been  at  all  limes  since,  down  to  Me 
period  wneu  me  bin  flan  its  last  reading  and  my  vole 
was  against  a,  Morouglily,  out  and  urn,  under  alt 
circumstances,  against  it.  Aud  my  opposition  was 
lounded  upon  tlm  ground:  Mat  1 never  would  aud 
uevur  stlomd,  aud  1 say  uow  i never  will  aud  never 
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shall,  vole  for  any  further  annexation  to  this  country 
with  a slave  representation. 

We  hear  a great  deal,  now-a-days,  about  a new 
panacea,  called  the  Wilmot  proviso;  a very  just  sen- 
timent, but  not  a sentiment  certainly  to  form  any 
new  party  or  sect  of  a party  upon.  For,  allow  me 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a man  in  this  as-embly  who 
does  not  hold  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Wilmot  provi 
so  as  firmly  as  myself,  or  any  other  man  in  this  as 
sembly.  It  is  not  an  opinion  upon  which  Massachu 
setts  whigs  differ.  Sir,  I feel  something  of  a politi- 
cal interest  in  this.  I take  the  sentiment  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso  to  be  that  there  shall  be  no  annexa- 
tion of  slave  territory  to  this  union.  Did  not  I com- 
mit myself  upon  that  iri  the  year  1838  lolly,  entire 
ly?  and  have  1 ever  departed  from  it  in  the  slightest 
degree?  I must  be  permitted,  sir,  to  say  that  I do 
not  now  consent  that  more  recent  discoverers  should 
take  out  a patent  for  the  discovery.  I do  not  quite 
consent  that  they  should  undertake  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  all  the  benefit  and  honor  of  it.  1 deny 
the  priority  of  their  invention.  Allow  ms  to  say, 
sir,  it  is  not  their  thunder. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  new  acquired  territory 
should  be  free  territory,  I shou'd  deprecate  any  great 
extension  of  our  dominions.  1 think  we  have  a 
very  large  and  ample  domain.  1 think  that  thus 
far.  we  have  a soit  of  identity  or  similarity  of  char- 
acter, that  bolds  us  together  pretty  well,  from  the 
Penobscot  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  1 do  not  know 
how  far  we  can  preserve  that  feeling  of  common 
country,  if  we  extend  it  to  California,  and  lor  aught 
1 know  to  the  south  pole.  1 apprehend  that  in  a 
republican  government  you  must,  have  a great  simi- 
larity of  character.  It  may  not  be  so  with  despotic 
governments. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  may  govern  h 13  European 
dominions  by  one  code  of  laws,  anJ  his  Asiatic  do- 
minions by  another  code.  They  have  no  common 
acquaintance,  no  common  bond  of  association.  But 
in  a republic,  where  the  laws  must  all  be  similar, 
this  cannot  he.  Jt  does  appear  to  me  a very  dan 
gerous  experiment  to  extend  the  territory  of  the 
United  Slates  over  a new  unknown  tract  of  land, 
larger  than  the  old  thirteen,  and  run  the  chance  of 
amalgamation.  More  enterprising  spirits  may  choose 
to  undertake  it,  but  1 hesitate.  Who  does  not  see 
the  total  derangement  which  it  creates?  Suppose 
ten  states,  or  even  five  states,  to  be  admitted; 
they  will  have  one  representative  in  each  slate, 
and  t o senators;  and  here  co.ne  in  ten  new  sena- 
tors, (shall  1 say  Southern  senators?)  with  only 
five  representatives.  D ies  not  e»ery  one  see  that 
that  breaks  up  all  the  proportion,  all  the  regula- 
rity connected  with  the  government,  and  its  per- 
petuity? 

Sir.  theie  are  those  who  think  that  it  is  an  act  of 
greai  benevolence  lo  extend  our  free  institutions.  J 
hope  that  the  principles  of  liberty  as  we  have  expe- 
rienced them  with  so  much  advantage  will  spread 
over  the  wurl  i,  but  1 am  not  sure  teal  it  i-,  best  for 
every  body  to  receive  our  forms.  Nor  am  I desirous 
lo  impose  our  forms  by  torce  upon  any  people. — 
Where  they  are  fit  for  them  they  will  receive  them 
in  some  form;  and  until  they  are  fit  for  them,  depend 
upon  it, you  cannot  make  treemeu  out  ol  persons  un- 
accustomed to  sett-government  and  not  knowing  in 
what  true  lreedum  consists. 

I had  the  honor  lor  a short  time  to  be  connected 
wuh  the  government  ol  the  United  States  and  charg- 
ed with  ttie  duty  of  protecting  the  commercial  inter- 
ests ol  the  country.  1 tell  ttiat  it  was  all  important 
to  the  United  States,  if  it  could  be  done  with  propri- 
ety and  without  danger,  to  obtain  irom  Mexico,  a 
port  upon  the  Pacific;  to  wit;  the  port  of  St.  Fran- 
cisco, either  by  session  of  the  port  itself,  or  to  obtain 
power  to  resort  there  as  a United  States  place.  I 
looked  lor  nothing  Out  commercial  arrangements 
and  commercial  advantage,  i thought  it  a matter 
of  some  importance,  aim  think  it  now  a matter  ol 
importance,  but  it  never  entered  into  my  imagi- 
nation that  lo  accomplish  that  end,  usetul  so  far 
it  went,  1 should  run  the  risk  ot  atiachiug  a large 
extent  oi  territory  lo  the  United  States,  to  uecome 
states,  whether  in  one  or  the  other  lor.n  in  wlnen 
stales  are  recognised  under  the  constitution. 

Now,  sir,  tins  is  our  posmon.  Peace  may  come. 
I hope  lo  hear  it  uelore  the  dawn  ol  another  morn- 
ing; but  then  1 cannot  conceal  it  from  myself  that 
peace  itself  may  bring  a crisis  more  dangerous  than 
war.  It  may  bring  with  it  a seasun  of  controversy , 
strife,  and  danger.  Heaven  knows  what  will  be  the 
terms  ol  that  peace.  Nor  can  l see  what  course  it 
will  be  the  duly  ol  honest  meu  to  lake,  when  that 
treaty  shall  make  its  appearance.  I hope  to  be  di 
reeled  to  the  perlorrn.ince  ol  my  duly  when  Unit  im- 
portant era  shall  arrive, 

Sir,  there  has  been  a proposition,  which  received 
the  vole  of  every  whig  meuioer  in  the  senate  last 
year,  (every  one  but  one  certainly)  to  reject  all  ter- 


ritory with  power  to  hold  slaves.  The  party  which 
calls  itself  the  northern  democracy,  (and  I may  use 
the  term  as  they  have  adopted  it  themselves,)  adopt- 
ed the  policy  lo  admit  territory,  to  maintain  the 
war  for  territory,  to  acquire  all  we  could  and  then 
let  it  in,  relying  upon  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso  to  keep  out  slavery.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  party  were  for  admitting  territory.  In  one 
respect  they  agreed.  They  would  let  it  in  and  have 
the  contest  for  spoils  after  it  was  admitted.  It  should 
be  settled  afterwards  whether  it  should  be  lree  or 
slave  territory. 

Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I have  not  seen  one  in- 
telligent man  of  the  south  who  objects  to  the  fair  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  power  of  the  north  in  preventing  the 
further  increase  of  slave  representation  in  congress. 
I do  not  know  the  man  of  my  acquaintance  who 
says  to  me  that  it  is  unreasonable  in  us,  or  that  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  us,  or  that  it  may  not  be 
rightly  performed  by  us.  There  is  no  one  who  can 
complain  of  the  Dorth  for  resisting  the  increase  of 
slave  representation,  because  it  gives  power  to  the 
minority  in  a manner  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  our  government.  What  is  past,  must  stand; 
w hat  is  established  must  stand;  and  with  the  same 
firmness  with  which  I shall  resist  every  plan  to  aug 
merit  the  slave  representation,  or  to  bring  the  con- 
stitution into  any  hazards  by  attempting  to  extend 
our  dominions,  shall  I contend  to  allow  existing 
rights  to  remain. 

But  there  is  or.e  thing  of  which  southern  gentle- 
men do  complain.  They  complain  of  this  provision 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  “because,”  say  they,  “it  is 
unequal.  You  of  the  north  can  settle  it,  because  you 
can  gu  without  slaves.  We  of  the  south  cannot  set- 
tle it,  because  we  have  slaves.  It  establishes  a 
derogatory  distinction  and  tends  to  establish  an 
inequality.”  Let  us  consider  the  force  of  this  ar- 
gument. I am  always  happy  to  meet  southern  gen- 
tlemen of  character,  honor,  talents,  and  ability 
upot  this  question.  How  is  it  with  the  privilege 
which  they  now  have  ol  a representation  dispro- 
portioned  lo  ours?  They  admit  this  lo  be  an  inequa- 
lity, and  if  new  territory  is  admitted,  open  to  stives, 
is  not  that  plainly  an  augmentation  of  that  inequa- 
lity? 

Now  I am  no  prophet,  nor  am  I the  son  of  a pro- 
phet; but  if  I was  to  prophesy,  I will  say  here  that 
the  lust  subject  upon  winch  I should  venture  a pre- 
diction would  be  the  course  which  our  friends, called 
the  southern  democracy,  will  take  upon  this  or  a y 
other  subject.  The  predictions  of  the  weather  in 
the  almanac  will  hit  the  Irutti  just  as  well  as  1 can. 
I tiope  that  there  are  many  men,  and  1 believe  there 
are,  in  the  other  parly,  mat  will  help  us.  That  is, 
when  it  comes  to  (be  vo'e,  they  will  not  vote  to  ad- 
mit a state  with  slave  representation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  occurred  here  at  Worcester  a few 
days  ago,  will  sited  a little  light  upon  that  subject. — 
I do  riot  understand  that  by  that  convention,  any 
purpose  of  adhering  to  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  ma- 
nifested I understand,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
whole  subject  was  scouted  out  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  assembly.  And  there  are  loco  foco  or  demo- 
cratic members  in  Maine,  and  Ne-v  Hampshire  — 
It  it  quite  certain  that  they  will  depart  Irom  the 
present  administration,  arid  vote  for  the  Wilmot 
proviso? 

Sir,  I cin  only  sa<,  that,  in  my  judgment,  we  are 
to  use  the  first,  and  t tie  last,  and  every  occasion 
which  occurs,  in  maintaining  our  sentiments  against 
the  extension  of  the  slave  power.  I speak  of  it  now 
here,  as  til  my  seat  in  congress,  as  a political  ques- 
tion— as  a question  for  statesmen  to  discuss,  and  en- 
tertain, anu  act  upon.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
moral  part  ot  the  question  is  less  important,  but  it  is 
le.-s  pertinent  to  w bat  we  have  to  do.  Certainly,  I 
do  not  mean  lo  say  that  it  is  le>s  important,  or  not 
vastly  more  important,  ir.  other  points  of  view;  but  1 
speak  of  it  thus,  because  this  is  the  only  point  of 
new  in  which  I,  officially,  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
it.  I am  aware,  sir,  that  1 am  using  too  much  of  this 
sun  light,  and  I hasten  to  end  what  1 have  to  say  by 
a lew  remarks. 

It  peace  comes,  it  will  bring  with  it  some  terms. 
This  is  a matter  upon  which  all  decision  must  he  de- 
ferred until  we  can  know  what  they  are.  But  now 
suppose  ttiat  no  peace  is  made;  that  the  armistice  is 
broken  off  and  ttie  armies  pi  epare  for  new  combat. — 
Our  armies  remain  in  ttie  country  or  the  city  of 
Mexico,  arid  that  is  the  state  of  things  when  congress 
next  assemble.  It  is  natural  to  ask  what  shall  be 
there  done?  J would  not  anticipate  what  the  exi- 
gency ol  the  case  may  suggest.  My  opinion  is  clear, 
perleclly  clear.  1 hold  the  war-making  power  to 
be  given  by  the  constitution  lo  congress.  I be- 
lieve that  congress  was  surprised  into  the  act  ol 
the  13ih  day  of  May,  1846.  I believe  that  if  the 
question  had  been  p ,t  to  congress  before  ttie  march 
of  the  armies  and  their  actual  contliet,  not  ten 


votes  could  have  teen  obtained  in  either  house  foe 
the  war  with  Mexico,  under  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

The  war  exists.  Suppose  it  to  continue  till  the 
next  meeting  of  congress.  What  is  it  the  duty  of  a 
good  citizen  and  a good  whig  to  do?  Well,  I say 
for  one,  that  I suppose  it  to  he  true  that  the  next 
house  of  representatives  in  congress  may  be  compos- 
ed of  a whig  majority.  I think  we  have  had  tones 
of  denunciation  from  the  north  and  the  south,  from 
the  east  and  the  west,  sufficient  to  insure  us  that 
result,  although  it  will  be  a very  great  change. — 
Suppose  that  to  be  the  case.  1 say  at  once,  unless 
the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  nake  out  a 
case,  which  shall  show  to  congress  that  the  war  is 
prosecuted  for  no  purpose  of  acquisition  of  dominion, 
for  no  purppse  not  connected  directly  with  the  safe- 
ty of  this  union,  then  they  ought  not  to  grant  any  fur- 
ther supplies.  If  we  depart  from  that,  if  we  say 
that  on  the  propriety  of  a war,  or  on  the  necessity  of 
a war,  begun  or  to  be  begun,  congress  has  no  voice, 
no  constitutional  power,  vve  obliterate  the  consti- 
tution. 

What  was  done  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Ma- 
dison just  before  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land? He  placed  his  terms  for  peace  before  con- 
gress; I will  not  advert  to  them,  but  they  were  such 
as  were  strongly  calculated  to  create  this  disposition 
in  congress;  that,  upon  these  terms,  now  offered,  if 
Great  Briiain  does  not  make  peace,  we  will  not  vote 
to  refuse  supplies,  but  we  will  prosecute  the  war  to 
ihe  end.  It  so  happened  that  Great  Britain  did 
make  peace,  and  vve  were  not  called  upon  for  fur- 
ther supplies.  Certainly  it  is  essential  to  the  liberty 
of  a representative  government  that  the  representa- 
tive bodies  whien  have  the  power  and  the  only 
power  lo  make  war,  should  holt  a cognizatiee  over 
the  onjects  for  which  war  is  prosecuted,  and  if  they 
think  ttiat  the  war  originated  in  the  mischievous  pur- 
pose which  I have  been  discussing,  it  is  their  busi 
ness,  their  solemn  duty  to  put  an  end  to  it.  That  is 
my  judgment. 

1 have  as  much  respect  for  distinguished  military 
achievements,  1 hope,  as  any  man  need  to  have.  1 
honor  those  who,  being  called  upon  by  the  course 
of  professional  duty,  to  bear  arms  in  the  cause  of 
their  country,  perform  ttiat  duty  well.  I would  not 
see  any  ot  their  laurels  withered;  but  I am  bound  to 
say  here,  and  even  to  them,  that  ttie  solemn  adjudi- 
cation of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
world  is,  tnat  a war  waged  for  vicious  motives  tar- 
nishes even  the  lustre  of  arms,  and  darkens,  sadly 
darkens,  if  it  dues  not  blot,  what  would  otherwise  ue 
a Dright  and  glorious  page  in  national  history. 

I am  sorry,  sir,  lo  pertonn  what  may  have  been 
expected  ol  me  on  this  occasion  so  i.npei  fectly;  Out  1 
say  to  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts,  let  us  stand  Oy 
our  principles.  Tnere  is  hope,  there  is  confidence, 
and  there  is  trust,  and  we — every  one  who  honestly 
and  sincerely  does  his  duty  as  a good  citizen,  in  re- 
gard lo  puonc  questions,  will  assuredly  save  him- 
self, and  may  help  to  save  the  country.  It  is  no 
moment  tor  shrinking  or  (altering.  It  is  no  moment 
for  going  to  exu  ernes  on  ttie  right  or  on  tne  lett. — 
Let  us  stand  uii  our  established  pi  mciples  and  opini- 
ons. Let  us  maintain  our  allegiance  to  tne  consti- 
tution under  which  vve  live.  Let  us  regard  tiiosa 
greai  names  that  have  gone  belore  us,  and  have  il- 
lus  rated  our  principles  in  their  administration  oi  the 
government.  We  may  not  see  our  way  out  of  the 
present  crisis.  We  may  be  tossed  on  an  ocean 
where  we  cannot  discern  the  land,  where  we  can- 
not even  discern  ttie  sun.  What  then  is  our  uuly? 
Let  us  study  our  chart,  and  let  us  obey  the  com- 
pass; that  chart  is  the  constitution  of  the  country; 
that  compass  is  an  honest,  single  idea,  and  purpose 
to  preserve  the  institutions,  the  lioerlv,  and  tne  inde- 
pendence, with  winch  God  has  blessed  us. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jennv  Lind,  the  Swedish  “nightinggale.” — 
Jl  letter  from  a lady  of  New  York , now  in  Englaad, 
says,  “1  have  at  Iasi  oeen  fortunate  enough  to  see 
Jenny  Lind,  alter  waiting  a long  lime  to  procure 
seats.  It  was  an  extra  night,  and  beside  her  own 
Swedish  ballads,  she  sung  in  the  opera  of  the  Barber 
of  Seville  and  selections  from  Ihe  creation.  It  is  the 
tashion  here  lo  speak  madly  of  all  her  perfections, 
which  somewhat  astonishes  me,  as  she  seems  so  sim- 
ple and  unassuming  that  1 cannot  tell  what  fashionable 
people  see  m her  io  admire.  ji  is  all  lolly  to  attempt 
to  criticise  her  scientifically,  because  she  is  only  in- 
debted to  nature  tor  every  thing.  She  has  neither  stage 
manners  nor  stage  walk,  and  produces  no  stage  ef- 
fect; auu  I think  it  is  the  rare  novelty  ol  her  perfect 
simplicity  which  causes  her  to  oe  admired,  as  much 
as  the  rare  qualities  of  her  voice.  Ote  Bull  says  that 
“hu  teachers  were  lae  winds  and  waves  of  the  sea  . 
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girl  shore*  of  his  i. alive  land  ” Jenny  Lind  lias  als  ■ > 
cei lainlv  dwelt  in  *n  atmosphere  of  harmony  — for 
in  her  Swedish  ballads  you  recognise  every  exquisite 
note,  every  musical  tone  in  nature.  From  her  par- 
ted lips,  and  with  no  physical  effort,  issue  forth  those 
bird  like  melodies  so  bright  and  joyous  that  the 
spirit  within  me  seemed  struggling  to  be  free,  and  I 
pressed  my  hand  tightly  uponyny  heart  to  still  its 
throbbings.  Then  I dreamed  that  the  sweet  south 
wind  was  playing  in  my  hair — that  it  whispered  of 
a land  of  beauty  where  no  unlovely  thing  should  ever 
dwell  and  harps  unseen  gave  forth  a plaintive,  bro 
ken  music  which  no  longue  can  describe;  the  glad  voi- 
ces of  happy  children — the  rustling  of  leaves  in  the 
forest,  and  the  murmuring  mountain  stream  in  all  its 
varied  and  merry  moods  were  before  and  aronnd  me; 
she  ceased — and  the  huge  opera  house,  with  its  bril- 
linary  and  beauty— its  hum  of  many  voices — seemed 
the  saddest  thing  I had  ever  seen;  and  I would  gladly 
have  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hand  and  wept  bitterly. 

Howlike  a mockery  seemed  the  ballet  afterward! 

Even  the  grace  of  Charles  Grisi  and  the  buoyancy  and 
sprightliness  of  Cerito  were  not  to  he  enjoyed  after  the 
elevating  harmony  of  sweet  Jenny  Lind!” 

Jenny  Lind — Hams  Anderson  in  his  “True  Story 
of  my  life,”  says  Jenny  Lind  at  Copenhagen,  in  1Q46, 
excited  incredible  enthusiasm;  “peopled  bivouaced 
regularly  before  the  theatre  to  claim  a ticket.  Her 
Norma,  he  says,  “is  plastic;  every  attitude  might 
serve  as  the  most  beautiful  model  to  the  sculptor, 
and  yet  people  felt  them  as  the  inspiration  of  the 
■moment;  Norma  is  no  raving  Italian— she  is  the 
suffering,  sorrowing  woman — the  woman  possessed 
of  a heart  to  sacrifice  herself  for  an  unfortunate  ri- 
val.” In  Copenhagen  she  sang  all  her  parts  in  Swe- 
dish, and  the  other  singers  in  Dutch — the  kindrei 
languages  mingling  very  beautifully.  Medelssohn 
told  him  “there  will  not  in  a whole  century  be  born 
another  so  gifted  as  she;”  and  that  is  his  conviction. 

T (trough  Jenny,  he  says,  “I  first  became  convinced 
of  the  holiness  there  is  in  art.  No  books  or  men 
have  had  a better  or  more  enobling  influence  on  tne 
than  Jenny  Lind. 

Jenny  Lit  d’-  present  by  Mr.  Lumley,  manager  of 
the  London  Tiieaire; 

“It  is  a Coiitrinihian  column  of  massive  silver, 
about  three  feet  and  a third  in  height,  surrounded 
with  garlands  of  laurel,  and  surmounted  with  a fig- 
ure ol  massive  gold,  persontlying  tne  genius  of  music. 
At  the  loot  ol  t ie  column  are  grouped  the  muses  of 
tragedy,  comedy  and  song,  also  in  gold.  On  the  en- 
tablature of  the  column  is  engraved  an  inscription 
containing  the  name  of  this  gieat  artist,  the  date  of 
her  an  tval  in  England,  and  that  ol  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Q.iten’s  theatre.” 

Mesmerism — A London  letter  in  the  National  In- 
telligencer says — 

1 he  believers  in  that  mysterious  . . alter,  mesmer- 
ism, have  had  their  lame  much  strengthened  tiy  the 
following  curious  but  exceedingly  well  .uthenlicaled 
circumstance:  It  appears  that  Mr.  Braid,  an  emi- 

nent surgeon  at  Manchester,  who  has  devoted  many 
years  to  the  subject  of  artificial  sleep,  and  employed 
it  most  successlully  in  the  cure  of  disease,  invited 
Miss  Lind  to  w itness some  of  his  experiments.  Two 
young  women  ol  the  working  class  were  thrown 
tnlo  a trance,  when  Mr.  Braid  declared  to  his  lair 
visiter  and  tier  Iriends  that  they  would  sing  any  song 
in  any  language.  The  audience  were  incredulous, 
and  no  doubt  our  readers  share  in  the  skepticism;  let 
them  however,  read  the  following  extract  from  the  j 
Manchester  Guardian: 

“Mademoiselle  Lind,  who  has  won  sueh  laurels 
for  herself  in  impersonating  a somnambulist,  now 
sat  down  to  lest  the  powers  of  this  verilaole  som- 
nambulist. All  was  breathless  attention  to  catch 
the  Swedish  nightingale’s  notes,  and  weigh  her  rival 
in  this  novel  duetto,  Jenny  sang  most  divinely  a slow 
air,  like  a hymn  lime,  u nh)  1 believe,  Swedish  words 
every  note  and  word  of  ..  hich  was  correctly  given 
by  ttie  Somnambulist,  just  as  il  they  had  been  accus 
turned  to  sing  it  together.  Next  followed  a long 
atm  most  difficult  smgiug  lessun,  in  which  Miss  Lind 
ran  lluougb  ail  the  cnromatic  difficulties  her  fertile 
fancy  could  uictaie,  and  vvrtn  alt  tbe  varied  inflec- 
tions ol  lorce  and  palhus  which  lire  t.uman  voice 
seemed  capable  ol  expressing;  out  to  the  astonish- 
ment ol  all  present,  the  somnambulist  was  not  to  be 
out  done,  lor  so  perlectly  did  their  voices  accord 
that  throughout  a great  part  of  tins  perlor. nance  il 
was  impossible  to  delect  that  there  were  two  voices. 

“1  saw  one  lady  who  Was  so  skeptical  on  the  point 
that  she  could  not  believe  tti.it  uoih  were  singing  till 
she  stood  up  to  see  as  well  as  hear  that  both  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  this  harmonious slrite.  Miss  Lind 
now  lesied  tier  with  Casta  Diva  and  La  Sella  a me 
Rilorni,  in  both  ol  which  my  knowledge  ol  Italian 
enables  me  to  say  the  imitation  was  perfect.  Alter 
iuuuer  testing  wuti  foreign  words  only,  and  extreme 


difficulties  or  puzzling  combinations  ol  sound,  the 
somnambulist  was  aroused,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
extraordinary  feats  she  had  accomplished,  and  quite 
afraid  even  to  try  to  imitate  what  she  had  done  with 
such  promptness  and  precision  in  her  sleep  ” 

Curiosities  of  Statistics. — No  man  can  say  what  will 
be  the  weather  to  morrow,  hut  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  in  any  particular  place  in  5 years  precise- 
ly the  same  quantity  which  falls  in  any  other5  years 
at  the  same  place.  Thus,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
predict,  of  any  one  Frenchman,  that  during  the  next 
year  he  will  commit  a crime,  it  is  q uite  certain  that 
one  in  every  six  hundred  and  fifty  will  do  so,  be- 
cause in  past  years  the  proportion  has  been  genera  lly 
about  that  amount;  the  tendency  to  crime,  in  relation 
to  the  temptation,  being  everywhere  invariable  over 
a sufficiently  wide  range  of  t nr.e.  So,  also,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  taken  in  charge  by  the  police  in  Lon- 
don, for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  in  the  streets,  is 
w eek  by  week,  a nearlv  uniform  quantity,  showing 
that  the  inclination  to  crick  to  exce;s  is  always  in 
the  mass  ubout  the  same,  regard  being  hod  to  the 
existing  temptations  or  stimulations  to  this  vice. — 
Even  mistakes  and  oversights  are  of  regular  occur- 
rence; for  it  is  found  in  ihe  post  offices  of  the  large 
cities  that  the  number  of  letters  put  in  without  ad- 
dresses is  year  by  year  the  same.  Statistics  have 
made  out  an  equally  distinct  regularity,  in  a wide 
range,  with  regard  to  things  concerning  the  mind, 
and  the  doctrine  founded  upon  it  has  lately  produced 
a scheme  that  may  well  strike  the  ignorant  with 
surprise.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  London  a 
society  for  insuring  the  integrity  of  clerk9,  secreta- 
ries, collectors,  and  all  such  functionaries  as  are  ob- 
liged to  find  security  for  money  passing  through 
their  hands  in  the  course  of  business.  This  guaran- 
tee society  has  gone  into  operation,  and  is  likely  to 
become  a useful  and  prosperous  institution. 

The  nobility  of  Europe. — A statistical  article  in  the 
Franco  American  enables  me  to  compile  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  nobility  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  their  relative  propoition  to  other 
classes  at  different  periods,  serving  to  show  the  grad- 
ual extinction  of  the  higher  classes  as  privileged  or- 
ders ol  society. 

S >eden,  in  1760,  one  in  230 — in  1846,  one  in  255. 
Spain,  in  1788,  one  in  7 — lu  1*46,  one  in  12. 

Poland,  in  1760,  one  in  12 — in  1846,  one  in  16. 
Russia,  in  1782,  one  in  59 — in  1846,  one  in  70. 

These  are  p rtions  ol  Europe  very  little  subjected 
to  the  influence  ol  progress. 

Germany,  in  1788,  one  in  15H — in  1846,  one  in  300. 
England  in  1086.  one  in  42 — in  1401,  one  in  88  — 
in  1668,  one  in  176 — in  1847,  une  hi  1400. 

We  may  observe  in  these  statistics  the  influence  of 
the  saxon  blood,  which  has  placed  Germany,  in  the 
gradual  extinction  of  privileged  ordars,  ahead  of  con- 
tinental E .rope,  in  England  more  generally  diffused 
the  love  ol  liberty  than  on  tile  continent,  and  in  our 
own  country  entirely  effected  the  abolition  of  all 
distinctions  ol  .ille  growing  out  of  the  incident  ol 
birth. 

The  Pope  and  the  Sultan. — The  news  from  Europe 
contains  a strange  item,  of  the  truth  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt.  The  French  and  Anstrian 
ambassadors  have  heretofore  claimed  to  be  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  Catholics  in  the  East;  but  their  inter- 
ference in  cases  of  great  outrage  was  exceedingly 
trivial.  They  were  satisfied  willi  tbe  honor  and  the 
political  importance  winch  the  title  of  “Protector” 
conferred  on  them.  Pius  IX  lias  applied  to  the  Sul 
tan  on  the  subject,  and  ttie  consequence  is  that  a 
Nuncio  will  he  despatched  to  Constantinople,  who 
will  he  the  Protector  of  the  Catholics  scattered  thro’ 
the  Turkish  err  pire.  Some  very  vehement  remon- 
strances have  been  made  by  the  Fiench government, 
but  the  answers  of  the  Pope’s  secretary  of  state  have 
been  of  the  most  determined  character,  accompanied 
witti  allusions  lar  more  honorable  to  the  church  than 
the  stale.  Catholic  Telegraph. 

The  Duke  of  Guise. — There  was  a royal  salute  fir- 
ed trom  the  esplanade  of  ttie  Invalides,  on  the  11th  of 
September,  in  honor  of  the  birtn  of  a young  prince, 
the  first  child  of  the  Duchess  d’Aumale,  wtio  is  a 
Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  as  ugly  a body  as  one  of- 
ten sees;  though  herdiamouds  are  of  ttie  finest  water 
and  her  dowry  was  large.  She  calls  her  son  ttie 
Duke  ol  Guise,  and  he  is  the  richest  prince  living, 
as  his  father  has  settled  upon  him  the  past  Conde 
estates,  which  the  King  so  cunningly  managed  to 
obtain  ior  bun. 

Tho  Princess  de  Joinville,  who  was  God  mother  of 
this  young  Croesus  is  buoyant  with  health  and  spirits 
as  ever,  relusmg  to  submit  to  the  strict  etiquette 
which  the  Queen  endeavors  to  estaultsh.  In  this 
insubordination  she  is  most  gallantly  upneld  by  her 


sailor  husband,  who  has  ever  insisted  that  her  whi  ns 
shall  be  humored,  or  he  will  come  out  (as  he  fain 
would  do,)  in  opposition  to  the  pacific  policy  of  the 
King.  His  marriage,  by  the  way,  was  rather  a ro- 
mantic one,  and  may  be  new  to  American  readers: 
“Diplomatic  etiquette  requires  that  an  ambassa- 
dor should  go  to  propose  the  hand  of  a royal  suitor, 
settle  all  the  preliminaries  of  the  affair,  and,  finally, 
marry  the  Princess  selected  by  proxy.  When  it  was 
proposed  to  send  M.  Thiers  to  Brazil,  thus  charged 
with  the  hand  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  he  refuse  ) 
to  sanction  the  mission,  declaring  that  he  never  would 
marry  a woman  he  had  not  seen,  or  have  any  other 
man  act  for  him.  To  this  determination  he  re  nam- 
ed firm;  the  Queen  entreated  him  in  vain,  the  King 
scolded  to  no  purpose,  ami  matter''  could  onlj  he 
compromised  by  allowing  Ihe  Prince  de  Joinville  to 
act  as  ambassador  himself.  Hu  orders  were  very 
positive — he  was  to  ask  for  the  hand  ol  the  Princess, 
if  »he  suilt'd  his  taste,  and  if  accepted,  was  to  have 
put  her  and  her  ladies  on  board  one  frigate,  and  es- 
cort her  himself  in  his  own  vessel,  the  Belle  Poule, 
back  to  France,  where  the  marriage  was  to  be  cel- 
ebrated in  due  form.  Arriving  at  Brazil  he  became 
deeply  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  Princess — o'- 
fered  himself,  was  accepted — married  her  despite 
the  King’s  orders — and  most  conjugally  look  his 
bride  on  board  his  own  ship.  Once  out  at  sea,  he 
reflected  on  the  lecture  which  awaited  him  at  home, 
and  by  way  of  avoiding  its  first  outbreak,  instead  of 
returning  immediately  to  France,  he  indulged  him- 
self in  a lengthened  cruise,  and  remained  at  sea  until 
the  King  sent  a corvette  to  order  him  into  port.  The 
sight  ot  his  unsophisticated  daughter  in  law(ar.d  her 
substantial  dowry)  soon  ippaased  his  majesty’s  au- 
ger, and  the  story  ends  by  the  old  adage — “All’s  well 
that  ends  well.”  ” 

“Though  a capital  sailor,  the  Prince  is  a poor 
sportsman,  disabliag  almost  as  many  dogs  as  hares, 
and  has  l.ilely  accidentally  shot  his  elder  brother,  the 
unlucky  Duke  de  Nemours.  The  gun  went  off  as 
the  Prince  iva-  cocking  it,  and,  as  a part  of  Ihe  charge 
gruz-d  i tie  Duke’s  temple,  he  had  a lucky  escape.— 
The  Duke  d’Aumale  is  making  great  purchases  of 
sporting  apparatus,  wherewith  to  am  iss  himself  in 
his  future  Viceroyalty  of  Algeria,  and  has  given  out 
invitations  for  a lion  hunt  next  winter,  on  Mount 
Atlas,  wnich  will  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  witnessed  in  modern  days.  The  chief  hunts- 
man will  be  a sergeant  oi  spauis  or  native  troops, 
named  Gerard,  who  has  gained  the  title  “Lion  Ktl 
ler,”  and  makes  the  destruction  ot  the  king  of  tieasts 
his  sole  pursuit.  No  sooner  does  one  appear  on  Ilia 
frontiers  of  the  colony,  than  Gerard  is  sent  lor,  and 
in  a lew  days  succeeds  in  despatching  ms  formida- 
ble enemy.  He  lias  received  many  presents,  among 
the  most  valuable  the  cross  of  me  legion  ot  honor 
from  the  Kmg,  and  a silver  mounted  carbine  from 
the  young  Count  de  Pans.” 

Death  of  Marshal  Ondinol. — Marshal  Oudmot,  Duke 
de  Reggio,  a d one  ol  the  ino«l  celebrated  ot  i\  ,po. 
Icon’s  generals,  died  ai  Pans,  on  the  13th  September, 
1847,  at  the  age  ol  81.  He  was  Governor  of  the 
Invalides,  at  the  lime  ol  ins  death.  Tne  following 
is  a short  skelcn  ol  the  military  career  of  the  iaie 
Marshal  Oudmot,  Duke  de  Reggio: 

He  entered  the  aruiy  when  only  sixteen;  and  in 
1792,  having  obtained  the  rank  ol  . hef  de  u , ttaillon 
ol  the  volunteers  of  the  Meuse,  lie  resolutely  demo- 
ded the  tort  ot  Bitch  lor  so  ue  lime  again  t ttie  Prus- 
sians. In  1794,  having  become  a general  ot  ongade, 
he  look  Treves,  and  was  made  commandant  ol  the 
garrison.  In  a night  attack,  in  October,  1195,  ho 
received  several  severe  sabre  wounds,  and  was  taken 
prisoner;  but  was  exchanged,  at  th-  eod  ol  5 mouths. 
At  the  blockade  ol  lugoldsindi,  lie  was  shot  in  the 
thigh,  and  received  several  saore  cuts  in  the  arm  and 
neck.  In  1799,  he  was  made  a full  general.  At  the 
camp  of  Boulogne,  in  1895,  tie  commanded  the  gren- 
adiers. He  ailerwards  entered  Vienna,  carried  me 
Oridges  of  the  Danube,  distinguished,  himself  in 
several  battles,  and  took  a prominent  part  m the 
oaltle  of  Austerlitz. 

He  was  also  at  that  of  Jena,  and  entered  Berlin  on 
25tti  Oct.  1896.  Going  into  Poland,  lie  gamed  the 
victory  of  Osirolenka;  on  whicn  Napoleon  created 
him  a count  of  the  empire,  and  presented  him  with 
a million  oi  franc*.  In  1898,  tie  was  Governor  of 
Erlurt.  In  1899,  he  distinguished  himself  again  in 
Hie  battle  oi  Wngram.  In  1819,  tie  took  possession 
of  Holla' d,  ttie  crown  of  wtneri  count  y Louis  Bo- 
naparte had  abdicated.  He  also  made  the  Russian 
campaign.  At  the  restoration,  Louts  XVlll.  made 
him  coiouel  general  of  the  grenadiers,  and  governor 
of  Metz.  During  the  hundred  days,  tie  remained  in 
retirement,  in  1815,  Louis  XV1U,  made  turn  com- 
mander in  chief  of  me  national  guard  ot  Paris.  In 
1823,  he  was  in  the  campaign  ol  Bpam,  look  Madrid, 
and  was  appointed  Governor  oi  that  city.  The  Mar 
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shsl  tias  Iff!  o son,  the  Marquis  Oudinol,  who  i=  a 
lieutennnl  general,  deputy,  commander  of  the  Lesion 

of  honor,  ai.d  member  of  ihe  consulting  committee 
of  cavalry. 

Reappearance  of  Md-el  Kader. — This  indefatigable 
Eii1  ir  has  shown  himseli  in  Ihe  part  of  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco’s  dominions,  adjoining  the  frontiers  of 
the  French  possessions,  in  such  force,  that  tie  has  not 
onh  si  cceetled  in  taking  possession  of  the  town  of 
the  Ttiza,  but  was,  by  t tie  last  accounts,  marching 
direct  towards  Fez  Taza  is  itself  a town  of  some 
importance.  It  has  a population  of  seven  or  eight 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  half  way  between 
F' z and  the  Algerine  frontier,  and  from  its  position. 
a<  well  as  from  extensive  though  decayed  fortifica- 
tions, it  is  a plare  w hich  gives  the  holder  of  it  a foot- 
ing which  it  will  be  difficult  to  disturb.  This  suc- 
cess has  been  gained  by  Abd-el  Kader  in  the  face  of 
all  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  who  has  not  only 
made  use  of  the  military  force  at  his  disposal  to  op- 
pose his  formidable  enemy,  but  has  even  had  recourse 
to  the  aid  of  the  church,  which  has  excommunicated 
the  renowned  Emir  from  among  the  members  of  the 
faithful.  Notw  ithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Em- 
peror, however,  it  is  the  belief  of  many  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  withstand  the  attack  of  the  Emir,  and 
that  he  runs  serious  risk  of  being  driven  from  his 
dominions. 

Affairs  in  Koordistan  —This  portion  of  the  Turkish 
empire  seems  to  be  in  a fair  way  to  assume  a more 
se  tiled  and  law  abiding  eharaeler.  The  overwhelm- 
ing army  which  the  Porte  lately  against  Bedr  Khan 
Bey,  has  accomplished  its  mission,  and  this  formida- 
ble chief  is  now  a prisoner,  subject  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople.  It  is  hardly  proba- 
ble that  the  Turkish  government  will  stop  with  the 
subjugation  of  this  leader  of  the  Koords.  The  Hak 
kary  duel,  Nuor  All  Khan,  is  almost  equally  ob- 
noxious, not  only  to  the  Neslorians,  but  to  his  lord 
paramount;  and  the  latter,  having  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  humble  the  pride  of  his  turbulent  vassal, 
will  be  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

But  how  will  the  Porte  arrange  the  government 
of  this  wild  and  lawless  people?  It  seems  not  im- 
probable that  the  Nestoriau  Patriarch.  Mar  Shimon, 
will  be  restored  to  his  position  at  the  head  of  his 
people.  The  Sullari  has  actually  required  his  at- 
tendance at  the  capital;  and  iho’  he  feared  some 
snare,  and  lied  accordingly  to  Oroomiah,  it  is  riot  at 
all  certain  that  the  intentions  of  the  government 
were  not  of  the  most  friendly  character.  Indeed,  it 
seems  a natural  mode  of  providing  for  the  control 
and  direction  ol  the  Neslorians,  in  accordance  with 
Ottoman  policy,  to  pul  him  in  the  place  which  he 
formerly  occupied,  and  make  him  answerable  for 
their  gooo  behaviour.  For  the  mixed  and  mullifa 
rious  population  of  the  mountains,  however,  an  en 
ergetic,  strong  willed  Pasha  will  be  needed;  one 
who  can  rule  Koords  and  Christians  with  a steady 
and  impailial  hand,  and  put  down  every  outbreak  of 
rebellion  with  a nod. 

The  arrival  of  Mar  Shimon  at  Oroomiah  must 
have  come  upon  the  missionaries  w ith  some  surprise. 
It  isonly  two  or  three  years  since  he  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  their  operations;  and  indeed,  he  endeav- 
ortd  to  effect  their  expulsion  from  the  Province. — 
1 hen  however,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  iVh^srs. 
Badger  and  Kassain,  and  ins  mind  was  poisoned  by 
t.  e n lalse  statements  and  Puseyite  prejudices.  But 
it  happens,  very  opportunely  lor  the  mission,  that 
(Mr.  Badger  having  teit  Mosul)  ihe  Patriarch  has 
had  a quarrel  with  Mr.  Kassain;  and  hence  it  may 
be  presumed  that  this  sort  of  influence  has  lost  its 
power  over  him.  Tile  family  of  the  Patriarch, 
which  has  lived  in  the  province  ol  Oroomiah  since 
1844,  is  much  mure  friendly  to  the  missionaries  than 
they  were  a lew  months  ago;  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope,  therefore,  tiial  Ihe  good  work  which  has  been 
commenced  among  tiie  Neslorians,  will  not  be  ar- 
rested oy  the  piesence  of  their  ecclesiastical  superi- 
or. 


NEW  YORK. 


The  Whig  State  Cunyfntion,  assembled  at  Sy- 
racuse on  lire  bin  instant,  i'ne  Hun.  Washington 
Hunt,  ol  Niagara,  was  chosen  to  preside,  assisted 
by  eight  vice  presidents  Irom  each  senatorial  dis- 
Incl  and  lour  secretaries.  Ou  taking  lue  chair  the 
president  made  an  address  in  ihe  course  of  which 
lie  adverted  to  ihe  eveutlul  changes  which  during 
the  last  year,  iiau  been  earned  out  in  the  fundamental 
lawsot  me  slate.  “Perhaps  no  spectacle  presents  a 
higher  degree  of  grandeur,  than  Inal  of  a eoiumunuy 
oi  freemen,  planning  lor  the.i.seives  and  Incir  pus 
terily,  a system  ol  government,  uetmiiig  a written 
code,  the  Hunts  01  deiegaleu  authority,  and  prolecl- 


| ing.  by  fixed  barriers,  the  land  iarks  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  Nothing  can  afford  a more  admirable 
illustration  of  Ihe  character  of  our  institutions  and 
the  enlightened  patriotism  of  our  people. 

“There  is  no  feature  in  our  new  constitution  which 
has  created  more  serious  apprehensions  in  intelli- 
gent minds,  than  that  of  the  plan  of  an  elective  ju- 
diciary. But  those  apprehensions,  so  honestly  enter- 
tained by  many,  seem  to  have  been  gradually  dis- 
pelled. It  is  believed  that  'he  people  have  shown 
themselves  competent  to  the  safe  exercise  of  this 
delicate  responsibility.  We  have  seen  our  oldcourts 
displaced  by  new  tribunals  by  a process  so  easy  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  without  the  slightest 
shock  to  established  interests,  leaving  all  our  rights 
of  person  and  property  in  full  and  undisturbed  secu- 
rity. It  may  be  affirmed  that  our  new  judiciary 
possesses  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  commu- 
nity in  as  full  a degree  as  the  system  which  it  su- 
perseded. It  now  remains  for  us  to  lend  our  aid  in 
carry  ing  out  that  other  prominent  feature  of  our  new 
constitution,  which  restores  to  the  people  the  choice 
of  that  large  class  of  administrative  officers  who 
have  been  heretofore  appointed  through  the  interme- 
diate agency  of  the  executive  or  legislative  depart- 
ment.” 

Adverting  to  the  duties  of  the  whig  party  in  the 
premises  he  next  touched,  but  lightly,  upon  the  con 
dilion  of  national  afl’airs,  which  could  not  but  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  delegates. 

A resolution  was  then  adopted  directing  the  ap- 
pointment, by  the  president,  of  a committee  of  two 
from  each  judicial  district,  to  report  an  address 
and  resolutions,  and  the  convention  adjourned  till  2 
o’clock  P.  M.  On  reassembling  in  the  afternoon, 
Hamilton  Fish  was  unanimously,  and  by  acclama- 
tion nominated  for  lieutenant  governor. 

The  president  then  announced  the  committee  on 
the  address  and  resolutions  as  follows: 

3d  district,  Messrs.  Tracy  and  Jones;  1st.  Greely 
and  Brooks;  2d.  Hasbr.uck  and  McArdie;4th.  Dodd 
and  Clark;  5th.  Barber  and  Merriman;  6th.  Bill  and 
Bond;  7lh.  Barber  and  Rose;  8th.  Cole  and  Hall. 

The  convention  proceeded  to  an  informal  ballot 
for  comptroller,  which  resulted  as  follows:  Millard 
Fillmore  99,  scattering  10,  whereupon  Mr.  Fillmore 
was  unanimously  tiommaled. 

For  secretary  of  state,  Christopher  Morgan  re- 
ceived 67  votes,  D D.  Spencer  46,  and  scattering  1, 
Mr.  Morgan  was  then  unanimously  nominated. 

For  treasurer — Alvah  Hunt  67,  Epenetus  Crosby 
42.  Levi  Beardsley  1. 

For  attorney  general — Ambrose  L.  Jordan  had  67 
votes,  J.  A.  Spencer  26,  scattering  9. 

Mr.  Hasbrouck  and  Air.  Greely  read  letters  from 
Mr.  Jordan  declining  a nomination,  if  tendered  to 
him,  but  Mr.  Patterson  expressed  his  belief  that  un 
derail  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Jordan  would  accept 
the  nomination,  and  moved  that  he  be  unanimously 
nominated.  This  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Stuart  was  then  nominated  state  engi- 
neer by  the  following  vole;  For  Stuart  72,  John 
Lathrop  21,  scattering  7. 

For  canal  commissioners — Jacob  Hinds,  of  Or- 
leans, 76,  Nelson  J.  Beach,  of  Lewis,  93,  Charles 
Cook,  ol  Chemung,  62,  who  were  then  unanimouly 
nominated.  'I  he  principal  opposing  candidates  were 
Thom  s Clowes,  Thomas  Smith,  Ebenezer  Blakely, 
and  Thomas  Spence. 

For  inspectors  of  state  prisoners  John  B.  Gedney, 
of  Westchester,  Isaac  N.  Comstock,  of  Albany,  and 
David  D.  Spencer,  of  Tompkins. 

Mr.  Brooks,  from  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  then  leported  the  subjoined  address, 
the  reading  ol  which  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by 
applause,  and  when  concluded  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

TO  THE  WHIGS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fellow  Citizens:  Hitherto  when  we  have  assem- 
bled in  convention,  there  were  well  known  and  well 
recognised  bounds  for  our  country;  but  now  that  the 
spirit  of  conquest  has  been  let  loose,  who  can  Mi 
where  is  his  country,  whether  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  Steira  Mudre,  the  Rio  Gila  or  the  Gull  of  Ca- 
lifornia, or  whether  part  of  Spanish,  much  Indian, 
and  some  Negro,  Sanla  Fean  or  Californian  may  not 
be  as  good  an  American  citizen  as  himself?  Our 
flag  is  borne,  with  fixed  Oayuiiets  to  surround  it, 
and  unmuzzied  grape  shot  to  clear  its  way,  in  the 
conquering  loolsups  of  Cortes — lrom  the  Uerra  ca- 
lienie  ol  Vera  Cruz — by  Hie  base  ol  the  snowy  peaks 
ol  Popocatepetl,  to  the  eternal  cily  of  tbe  Aztecs:-- 
and  Mexicans  of  every  color,  and  every  breed,  sprung 
frum  combining  Moor  and  straight  hatred  African,  as 
well  as  lrom  Castile  and  Leon,  are  made  American 
citizens,  or  prepared  lor  being  made  so  by  the  gen 
lie  logic  oi  red  mourned  artillery,  thundering  Irom 
the  heights  ol  Cerru  Gordo  to  the  bloody  plains  ol 
Contreras  and  Churuhusco.  Wherever  that  flag  is, 


with  its  stars  and  stripes,  the  emblem  of  our  n.ition- 
alily,  there  our  hearts  are.  But  wo!  wo!  to  the  men, 
we  cry,  who  have  despatched  it  upon  its  mission  of 
conquest,  and  what  is  yet  worse,  the  conversion  of  a 
free,  into  a slaveholding  territory. 

Fellow  citizens — Disguise  the  Mexican  war  as  so- 
phistry may,  the  great  truth  cannot  be  put  down  nor 
lied  down — that  it  exi-ts  because  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  that  from  such  a cause  we  predicted  such 
a consequence  would  follow,  and  that  but  for  that 
cause  rn>  war  would  have  existed  at  all.  Disguise 
its  intents,  purposes,  and  consequences,  as  sophistry 
may  struggle  to  do,  the  further  great  truth  cannot  be 
hidden,  that  its  main  object  is  the  conquest  of  a 
market  for  slaves,  and  that  the  flag  our  victorious 
legions  may  rally  around,  fight  under  and  fall  for,  is 
to  be  desecrated  from  its  holy  character  of  liberty 
and  emancipation  into  an  errand  of  bondage  and 
slavery.  In  obedience  lo  the  laws,  and  in  a due  and 
faithful  submission  to  the  regularly  constituted  go- 
vernment of  our  constitution,  we  will  rally  by  and 
defend  our  flag,  on  whatever  soil  or  whatever  sea  it 
is  unfurled — but  before  high  Heaven  we  protest 
against  the  mission  on  which  it  is  sent:  and  we 
demand  its  recall  to  the  true  and  proper  bounds  of 
our  country,  as  soon  as  in  honor  it  can  be  brought 
home. 

We  protest,  too,  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  man 
and  of  liberty,  against  the  further  extension  ol  sla- 
very in  North  America.  The  curse  which  our  mo- 
ther country  inflicted  upon  us,  in  spite  ol  our  fa- 
thers’ remonstrances,  we  demand  shall  never  blight 
the  virgin  soil  of  the  North  Pacific.  We  feel  that 
it  would  be  a horrible  mockery  for  the  columns  of 
Anglo  Saxony  immigration  to  be  approaching,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  dark  benighted  race  of  Asia- 
tic despotism,  with  Africans  enslaved  under  the  ban- 
ners that  led  their  march,  as  “westward  to  the  Star 
Empire  takes  its  way.”  We  have  no  desire  to  in- 
fringe upon  any  one  of  the  compromises  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  country 
as  it  is,  for  us. 

The  whigs  of  the  north  are  conservators  of  the 
constitution,  in  its  essence,  and  its  every  word  and 
letter.  The  fell  and  mischievous  results  of  aboli- 
tionism are  no  where  belter  understood,  or  more 
contemned,  than  in  New  York.  But  we  will  not 
pour  out  the  blood  of  our  countrymen,  if  we  can 
help  it,  to  turn  a free  into  a slave  soil.  We  will  not 
spend  from  filty  to  a hundred  millions  of  dollars  per 
year,  to  make  a slave  market  for  any  portion  of  our 
countrymen.  We  will  never  for  such  a purpose 
consent  to  run  up  an  uoluld  national  debt,  and  saddle 
our  posterity  with  fund  mongers,  tax  brokers,  tax 
gatherers,  laying  an  excise  or  an  impost  upon  every 
thing  the)  taste,  touch,  or  live  by.  The  Union  as  it 
is,  the  whole  Union,  and  nothing  but  the  Union  we 
will  stand  by  to  the  last — but  no  more  territory  is  our 
watchword — unless  it  be  free. 

Powerless  as  we  are  at  present,  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  created  the  war, 
alone  having  the  power  to  initiate  the  treaty  or  take 
the  steps  that  can  end  it,  we  cannot,  and  we  would 
rot  if  we  could,  withhold  from  our  forces,  in  Mexico 
all  necessary  reinlorcements  and  all  our  sympathy, 
hut  we  hold  up  to  Hie  condemnation  of  mankind,  to 
the  reprehensions  ol  a enrislian  world,  and  to  the 
admonition  of  freedom  every  where  in  ns  struggles 
for  constitutional  liberty,  this  alarming  Unitarian 
power  of  our  republic,  that  in  spite  of  congress  and 
in  defiance  of  the  popular  will,  thus  starts  and  car 
ries  on  a sanguinary  war,  if  justifiable,  yet  unneces- 
sary and  uncalled  lor  and  in  every  way  detrimental 
to  the  true  glory  and  interests  of  our  country. 

This  one-man  power,  he  it  borne  in  mind,  whose 
order  removed  our  batteries  from  the  peaceful  tents 
of  Corpus  Christi  and  planted  them  lrowmng  upon 
Matamoros,  a populous  Mexican  city — no  matter 
what  millions  of  us  humble  citizens  may  think — can 
alone  start  a treaty,  or  aluae  recall  a column  of  our 
troops  now  in  a foreign  country;  and  thus,  as  long 
as  one  man  pleases,  the  mothers,  ttie  sisters,  and  tho 
wives  of  all  who  have  relatives  in  the  heart  of  Mex- 
ico, must  quiver  and  tremble  in  apprehension  over 
every  newspaper  of  the  day;  and  we  who  deprecate 
his  measures  are  reduced  to  the  painful  alternative 
of  abandoning  and  sacrificing  our  brethren  in  their 
perils,  or  to  giving  to  our  civic  chieftain  (sale  enough 
in  the  marble  trails  at  Washington)  the  means  of  re- 
alizing vain  and  ambitious  dreams  through  the  blood 
and  sacrifice  of  his  countrymen. 

Now,  fellow  citizens  of  all  parlies,  in  vindication 
of  these  important  principles,  and  in  the  time  of 
tu  h a war  as  this,  is  it  not,  your  duty,  one  and  all, 
lo  act  in  the  iortticoming  slate  election?  The  voice 
of  New  York  is  powerful  in  this  Union,  and  when 
she  speaks  emphatically,  that  voice  is  significant, 
and  makes  the  one-man  power  tremble  at  Washing- 
ton. We  have  striven  faiinfully  to  present  good 
sound  men  lo  personate  our  principles.  We  feel 
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sure  such  as  we  have  presented  will  do  justice  to  the 
*tnte,  and  at  the  same  time  express  to  the  country 
what  we  think  of  'he  measures  of  the  administra- 
tion. Upon  these  measures  and  their  consequences 
we  have  mainly  dwelt,  because  they  are  the  overrul- 
ing topics  of  the  day,  and  because  New  York  will 
be  presumed  to  approve  or  censure  according  to  the 
tone  in  which  she  speaks,  and  the  best  vay  to  speak 
our  opinion  is  in  an  energetic  and  united  support  of 
the  whig  ticket  this  day  presented  to  the  * higa  of  the 
atate. 

Mr.  Greely,  from  the  committee,  presented  the 
following  resolutions,  which,  together  with  the  ad- 
dress, were  unanimously  adopted 

Resolved,  That  the  wings  ol  New  York  have  suffi 
ciently  proved,  and  need  not  reaffirm,  their  unchang- 
ing devotion  to  the  cardinal  p inciples  of  whig  faith 
and  action  throughout  the  Union,  among  which  are 
embraced  the  policy  of  fostering  and  encouraging 
the  diversification  of  industtial  pursuits,  and  the 
creation  and  extension  of  home  markets,  by  wisely 
adjusting  discriminating  duties  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  products;  the  creation  and  preservation 
by  government  of  a sound  and  uniform  currency 
alike  for  itself  and  the  people;  the  promotion  and 
prosecution  of  internal  improvements;  the  studious 
cultivation  of  peace  and  good  understanding  witn 
other  nations;  and  in  fine,  whatsoever  tends  todiffuse 
morality,  intelligence  and  prosperity  among  the 
whole  people 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  and 
approve  a national  whig  convention  for  nomination 
of  candidates  for  president  and  vice  president,  and 
that  we  trust  the  whig  members  of  congress  will 
seasonably  designate  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
such  convention. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  whig  freemen  of  New 
York  represented  in  this  convention,  will  faithfully 
adhere  to  all  the  compromises  of  the  constitution, 
and  jealously  maintain  all  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
slates,  they  declare,  since  the  crisis  has  arrived 
when  the  question  must  be  mei — their  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
territory  now  fiee,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  ac- 
quired by  any  action  of  the  government  of  our  Un- 
ion. 

A resolution  pledging  unanimous  support  to  the 
nominees  of  the  convention,  and  another  authorising 
their  president  to  appoint  a slate  central  committee, 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Robinson, — and  alter  the  usual  vole  of  thanks,  &c., 
the  convention  adjourned. 
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OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PROPOSITIONS 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 
MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT  BY  MR.  TRIST. 

To  Om.  Jose  Joaquin  de  Herrera,  and  Senores  D Ber- 
nardo Coulo  Gen  D.  Ignacio  Mora  y Villamil,  and 
D ■ Miguel  Alristain. 

The  most  excellent  president  has  considered  your 
note  of  this  morning,  in  which  you  decline  the  com 
mission  which  he  nas  been  pleased  to  confer  upon 
you  to  treat  with  the  commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  basis  and  instructions  which  ac- 
companied my  communication  of  yesterday.  After 
the  conference  whicn  he  has  had  with  yourselves  arid 
with  the  council  of  ministers,  he  lias  resolved  that 
the  instructions  may  be  somewhat  amplified,  with 
the  understanding  that  you  are  to  conform  to  them 
as  far  as  may  be  possiole,  adding  some  modifications 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  country  may  de- 
mand, and  which  may  comprise  points  to  which  the 
discussion  may  give  rise.  In  a word,  the  supreme 
government  have  chosen  you,  as  you  have  many 
limes  been  selected  by  the  nation,  on  account  of  the 
knowledge  it  possesses  of  your  distinction  and  pa- 
triotism, and  he  places  in  your  hands  the  honor  and 
the  interests  of  our  country.  God  and  liberty! 
August  31,  1847.  PACHECO. 

To  D Jose  Joaquin  de  Herrera,  D.  Bernardo  Coulo,  D. 
Ignacio  Mora  y Villamil,  and  D ■ Miguel  Alristain 
Most  excellentsirs:  I he  verbal  information  which 
you  were  pleased  to  give  to  the  supreme  govern- 
o.ent  concerning  the  conference  with  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  Slates  has  been  taken  into 
consideration;  also  the  article  concerning  boundaries 
which  he  presented  to  you,  offering,  if  it  was  not 
accepted  by  Mexico,  to  consult  his  government,  as 
he  could  not,  according  to  his  instructions,  renounce 
the  territory  between  the  Bravo  and  Nueces.  Hav- 
ing anew  examined  the  question  under  all  the  aspects 
in  which  it  should  be  viewed,  it  has  been  resolved, 
in  t council  of  ministers,  to  s-.y  to  you,  as  i have  the 
houor  to  do,  that  this  proposition,  under  the  recog- 


nised right  of  Mexico  to  deliberate,  should  be  modi- 
fied, and  that,  in  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States 
and  the  character  of  his  negotiations,  its  commis- 
sioner leaves  no  other  choice  to  Mexico  than  the 
loss  of  honor;  and  it  is  that  which  shuts  the  door  to 
all  possibility  of  making  peace. 

To  restore  this  great  benefit  to  the  nation,  the  go- 
vernment agreed  to  cede  Texas  and  a part  of  Upper 
California,  a3  far  as  the  frontier  of  Oregon,  on  the 
terms  which  were  stated  in  the  instructions;  but  r.ot 
even  with  the  reservation  that  congress  should  ap- 
prove it,  would  the  government  consent  to  cede 
more,  not  even  New  Mexico,  whose  inhabitants  have 
manifested  their  desire  to  make  a part  of  the  Mexi- 
can family  with  more  enthusiasm  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  republic. 

These  meritorious  Mexicans,  abandoned  to  their 
fate  during  some  administrations,  often  without  pro 
tection  even  to  preserve  them  from  the  incursions  of 
the  savages,  have  been  the  most  truly  patriotic  of 
Mexicans,  because,  forgetting  their  domestic  com 
plaints,  they  have  remembered  nothing  but  their 
desire  to  be  of  the  Mexican  family;  and  many  ex- 
posing and  sacrificing  themselves  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  invaders,  have  rebelled  against  them;  and 
when  their  plans  were  discovered  or  disconcerted, 
and  their  conspiracies  frustrated,  have  again  con- 
spired; and  would  any  government  sell  such  Mexi 
cans  as  a herd  of  cattle?  Never!  Let  the  national- 
ity of  the  republic  perish  for  them!  Let  us  perish 
together! 

Nor  is  this  deciding  with  haughtiness,  or  with  af- 
fected nobleness,  questions  of  nigh  policy  to  which 
it  is  said  more  than  calculating  coldness  should  ne- 
ver be  applied. 

The  government  well  knows  the  vicissitudes  of 
nations,  and  that  there  is  not  at  present  upon  tne 
earth  a single  one  which  would  icturn  to  its  original 
condition,  or  as  its  respective  history  speaks  of  its 
origin;  but  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  cabinet  of  Eu- 
rope pretensions  of  aggrandizement  are  unjust,  when 
they  wound  respectable  and  resistant  nationalities. 

Our  compatriots  could  well  remain  in  their  coun- 
try preserving  their  nationality  and  their  property, 
but  that  which  could  be  said  of  them  on  this  ac- 
count could  be  said  of  all  Mexicans,  tli  .lthcy  would 
be  strangers  in  their  own  country;  and  if  it  would  oe 
a disgrace  to  make  such  a proposition  to  all  the 
Mexicans,  it  is  equally  so  to  accept  it  for  a part  of 
them.  They  might  remove  to  the  territory  yet  re- 
maining to  their  country,  selling  what  property  they 
still  possess,  having  this  increased  by  national  lands 
if  it  should  be  desired,  and  repairing  the  loss  they 
might  suffer  by  The  change  of  country  and  habitation 
by  the  indemnity  which  the  United  Stales  might 
offer;  but  the  Mexican  government  is  not  that  whicn 
would  put  a price  upon  the  adhesion  ol  a man  to  the 
land  which  gave  hi.n  birth. 

These  considerations  involve  the  possession  ol  the 
Rio  Grande,  for  not  only  is  the  question  of  property 
interested  in  it,  but  likewise  the  nationality  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  republic,  fur  the  loss  ot  which  ten 
years  would  suffice,  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  “inundation”  of  our  neighbors,  and  our  present 
state  of  inlancy.  If  the  commissioner  of  the  U. 
States,  by  his  instructions  cannot  renounce  this  pre- 
tension, as  little  can  the  Mexican  government  agree 
to  prolong  the  aimistice  for  lorly  five  days,  that  the 
government  at  Washington  may  De  consulted. 

Since  an  indemnity  may  he  offered  for  the  terri- 
tory claimed,  and  whether  with  reason  or  without, 
the  right  of  war,  let  it  in  this  age  be  woith  as  much 
as  it  may,  can  only  be  applied  to  Texas,  the  Mexi- 
can government  does  nut  comprehend  that  those  hu- 
miliating sacrifices  can  be  necessary  as  a condition 
of  peace,  after  the  many  protests  winch  the  United 
Slates  has  made  that  it  should  be  equitable  and  bo 
norable.  It  its  right  is  thai  of  force,  and  if  it  be- 
lieves that  to  be  sufficient  to  possess  ilsell  of  the 
territory  it  says  it  wishes  to  buy,  how  can  it  in  good 
faith  call  it  equitable  and  honorable  to  occupy  ter 
rilory  to  which  it  does  not  pretend,  destroying  cities 
and  killing  our  citizens,  who  m nothing  iiave  offend 
ed  it,  coming  to  our  capital  by  force?  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  lor  the  govermntm  lo  cal 
culate  the  resources  of  the  nation  to  continue  the 
war — its  duty  is  to  make  it  with  what  it  possesses. 

In  New  Mexico,  and  the  lew  leagues  which  inter- 
vene between  the  right  bank  of  the  Nueces  and  Hie 
left  bank  o!  the  Bravo,  lies  the  question  of  peace  or 
war.  It  the  commissioner  of  United  Stales  leaves 
lo  the  Mexican  government  to  chouse  between  this 
cession  and  death,  in  vain  his  government  commands 
him;  be  could  before  have  satisfied  himself  what 
would  have  been  the  answer. 

If  the  United  Stales  has  made  its  choice,  and  pre- 
fer violence  or  our  humiliation,  they  will  also  do 
that  for  which  they  will  have  to  account  before  Gou 
and  the  world. 

I givs  you  the  command*  of  his  excellency,  the 


pre-ide.nt,  off-ring  my  distinguished  consideration. 
God  ami  liberty ! J.  R PACHECO. 

Mexico,  September  5,  1847. 

To  his  excellency  Senor  D Nicholas  P Trist,  commis- 
sioner, with  full  powers  of  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  near  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Mexico 
House  of  Alfaro,  at  Chapultepcc,  Sept.  6,  1847. 

The  undersigned,  commissioners  of  the  Ylexican 
republic,  to  form  with  you  an  agreement  of  peace, 
placing  in  your  hand  the  counter  projet  which  they 
have  formed  in  accordance  with  the  last  instru  tions 
of  their  government,  deem  it  opportune  to  accom- 
pany it  with  the  observations  which  this  note  con- 
tains, which  will  serve  to  show  more  clearly  the 
pacific  disposition  of  Mexico  in  the  contest  which 
unfortunately  divides  both  countries. 

Article  4 of  the  project  which  you  were  pleased 
to  deliver  to  us  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  uliimo, 
and  which  was  discus-ed  at  our  previous  conferen- 
ces, imports  the  cession  of  part  of  Mexico.  1st. 
The  State  of  Texas;  2d.  Of  'lie  territory  without 
the  limbs  of  the  said  stale,  which  extendi  to  the 
left  ba‘  1c  of  the  Bravo  and  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  New  Mexico;  3d.  All  New  Mexico;  4 h.  Of  the 
two  California*. 

The  war  which  now  exists  has  been  caused  solely 
on  account  of  the  territory  of  the  Stale  of  Texas, 
to  which  the  republic  of  North  America  presents  as 
a title  the  act  of  the  same  slate  by  which  it  annexed 
itself  to  the  North  American  confederacy,  after 

having  proclaimed  its  independence  of  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  republic  agreeing,  (as  we  have  mani- 
fested lo  you  that  it  does.)  on  account  of  the  owing 
indemnity,  to  the  pretensions  of  the  government  at 
Washington  to  the  territory  of  Texa-,  the  cause  of 
the  war  has  disappeared,  and  it  should  cease,  since 
all  the  reasons  for  continuing  it  have  ceased  to  exist. 

! In  regard  to  the  other  territories  comprehended  in 
the  4lh  article  of  your  projet,  until  now  the  republic 
of  North  America  has  urged  no  title  to  it,  nor  did 
we  believe  it  possible  that  any  would  be  alleged.  It 
then  could  not  acquire»them  but  by  right  of  con- 
quest, or  by  that  which  would  result  from  sale  or 
cession,  to  which  it  would  now  force  Mexico.  But 
as  we  are  persuaded  that  the  republic  of  Washing- 
ton would  not  only  absolutely  repel  but  would  bold 
in  odium  the  first  of  these  titles;  and  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a new  thing  lhat  war  should 
be  made  upon  a people  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
refuses  to  sell  a territory  which  its  neighbor  wishes 
to  purchase;  we  hope,  from  the  justice  of  the  go- 
vernment anil  people  of  North  A nertca,  that  tbe 
great  modification  which  we  have  to  propose  of  tho 
cession  of  territory  (wilhoul  the  State  ol  Texas) 
which  is  claimed  in  the  said  article  4,  will  not  be 
considered  a motive  for  continuing  a war  which  me 
worthy  general  of  the  North  American  forces  has 
justly  characterized  as  unnatural. 

In  our  conferences  we  have  declar  d to  you  that 
Mexico  cannot  cede  the  belt  of  laud  comprehended 
between  the  left  bank  ol  the  Bravo  and  the  right  of 
the  Nueces.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  only  ;be  lull 
certainty  that  the  stated  territory  never  has  ueiu  ged 
to  tne  State  of  I exas,  nor  mat  it  is  of  great  value 
considered  in  itself.  It  is  tnat  ibis  zone  with  the 
Bravo  at  its  back  forms  the  natural  ironuer  ol  Mex- 
ico as  much  in  a military  as  in  a commercial  point 
of  view;  and  of  no  people  should  it  De  claimed,  nor 
should  any  people  consent  lo  abandon  such  a Iron- 
ti.-r.  But,  in  order  lo  re  uove  all  cause  ol  dissen- 
sion for  the  future,  the  government  of  Mexico  oinds 
itself  not  to  found  new  settlements  or  esiaolish  colo- 
nies in  the  space  between  tbe  two  rivers;  in  this 
manner  preserving  it  in  the  depopulated  slate  m 
which  it  now  exists,  presenting  equal  security  to 
bolh  republics.  The  preservation  of  this  territory 
is  according  to  our  instructions  a condition  sine  qua 
non  of  peace.  Sentiments  of  honor  and  delicacy, 
(which  your  noble  character  will  cause  you  to  esti- 
mate properly,)  more  than  a calculation  of  interest, 
prevent  our  government  irom  con-enling  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  New  Mexico.  On  ihis  ponu  ws 
believe  it  to  be  supeifiuous  to  add  anything  lo  what 
we  have  already  staled  to  you  in  our  couierenees. 

The  cession  ol  Lower  Calllorma,  utile  profitable 
to  North  America,  oilers  great  embarrassments, 
considering  the  position  of  that  peninsula,  opposite 
uur  coasts  of  Sonora,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  gull  ol  Cortes. 

You  have  given  to  our  observations  on  this  subject 
their  true  value,  and  we  liavb  learned  with  satislac- 
lion  that  you  nave  been  convinced  by  them. 

Besides  the  preservation  ol  Lower  California  it 
would  he  necessary  lor  Mexico  to  lelam  a portion 
of  the  upper;  otherwise,  lhat  peninsula  would  re- 
main wilhuut  land  communication  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  republic,  which  would  always  be  a great 
embarrassment,  especially  lor  a non-cuariliuie  power 
such  as  Mexico.  The  cession  of  the  part  of  Upper 
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California  offered  by  our  government  (for  the  com- 
pen-ation)  n ill  not  bring  to  the  United  States  merely 
fertile  lands  and  mtaet  mineral  wealth,  hut  presents 
the  advantage  of  an  uninterrupted  communication 
v ith  its  territories  of  Oregon.  The  w isdom  of  the 
government  of  Washington  and  the  energy  of  the 
American  people  will  know  how  to  draw  abundant 
fr  uits  from  i tie  acquisition  which  we  now  offer  them. 

In  article  8 of  your  project  the  concession  of  a 
free  passage  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  the 
southern  sea  i>  claimed  in  favor  of  the  North  Ame- 
ricans. We  have  verbally  stated  to  you  that  some 
yt  ats  have  elapsed  since  ihe  government  gave  a pri- 
vilege of  this  kind  to  a particular  individual,  who' 
afterwards  transferred  it,  w ith  the  authority  of  the 
same  government,  to  English  subjects,  of  whose 
ngliis  Mexico  cannot  dispose.  You  w ill  not  com- 
plain. tl  eref  re.  that  in  tins  point  we  cannot  accede 
to  t tie  desiies  ol  your  government. 

We  have  eniered  into  this  ingenious  explanation 
of  ihe  motives  ol  the  republic  lor  not  ceding  all  the 
leritiry  beyond  ihe  boundaries  of  Texas  which  is 
req  .ned  of  it,  because  we  desire  that  the  govern- 
ment 3tid  North  American  people  should  he  con 
voiced  that  our  partial  negative  does  not  proceed 
from  sentiments  of  aversion  generated  by  the  events 
of  this  war,  or  by  what  it  has  caused  Vlexico  to 
sutler,  but  only  from  considerations  dictated  by  rea- 
son and  justice,  and  which  would  equally  influence 
it  at  any  time  w ith  the  most  friendly  people,  and  in 
the  midst  oi  relations  of  the  strictest  amity . The 
other  alterations  which  you  will  find  m our  counter 
project  are  ol  less  importance,  and  we  believe  that 
to  them  you  will  find  no  important  objection.  The 
contents  of  article  12  have  been  already  spoken  of 
in  your  country;  we  flatter  ourselves  that  your  go- 
vernment will  not  refuse  to  contract  an  obligation 
so  conloru.able  to  honor  and  to  the  harmony  in 
which  two  neighboring  people  should  live. 

Peace  between  the  two  countries  will  be  most 
solemnly  established,  if  a foreign  pow  er,  (England,) 
which  has  in  the  present  contest  so  nobly  interposed 
its  good  offices,  would  now  consent  to  guaranty  the 
faith  1 u I observance  of  lhe«lreaty  which  may  be  en- 
tered into.  The  government  of  Mexico  understands 
that  it  would  be  convenient  to  solicit  this  guaranty. 

Our  government  lias  commanded  us  to  recommend 
to  you  that  your  decision  upon  the  counter  project 
w Inch  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  should  be 
communicated  wilhin  three  days. 

The  salutary  work  of  peace  cannot,  in  our  opi- 
nion, come  to  a happy  termination,  if  each  one  of 
the  contending  parties  should  not  resolve  to  auauuon 
some  ol  ns  original  pretensions.  Tins  has  in  all 
cases  happened,  and  all  nations  have  not  hesituied 
in  such  cases  lo  make  great  sacrifices  to  extinguish 
the  desolating  flame  ol  war.  Mexico  and  the  United 
Stales  have  special  reasons  for  acting  in  this  man- 
ner. Not  without  sorrow  ought  we  to  confess  that 
we  are  giving  to  humanity  the  scandalous  example 
ol  two  Christian  people  ol  two  republics,  in  the 
view  ol  all  lire  monarchies,  who,  for  a dispute  con- 
cerning boundaries,  mutually  do  themselves  all  me 
injury  that  is  possible,  when  we  have  more  land 
than  is  sutheienl  to  populate  and  cultivate  in  the 
oeautilul  hemisphere  in  which  Providence  has  cast 
our  lot.  We  venture  to  recommend  these  conside- 
rations to  your  excellency  belure  you  may  take  any 
definitive  resolution  on  our  propositions.  We  do 
ouiselves  me  honor  to  oiler  to  vou  our  attention  and 
respect.  JOSE  JOAQUIN  DE  HERRERA, 
bfi.tti\  ARUO  COU  i O, 

IONaCiO  .vjOKA  Y V1LLAM1L, 
iVHUUEE  A1  Ufa  PAIN. 

l'o  the  most  excellent  minister  of  interior  and  exterior 
relations. 

Most  excelle  t sir:  Although  each  day  we  have 
given  an  accouul  lo  tne  supreme  government  ol  that 
winch  occulted  m our  coiilereiices  with  the  most 
excellent  Sr  Nicholas  P.  Trial,  commissioner  with 
luil  po  eis  lor  the  Unileu  Stales,  we  nevertheless 
believe  il  opportune  to  recapitulate  here  m writing 
that  inch  we  have  had  the  uuiiur  lorepoil  veroaliy 
at  length. 

On  ihe  evening  of  the  27m  ultimo  we  met  lor  I lie 
first  Uu.e  in  tne  village  ol  Aizeopozalcu.  The  cre- 
dentials having  lieen  excliaiigeo,  we  lound  those  ol 
Sr.  ll'isi  most  ample  lor  Uie  settlement  oi  all  exist- 
ing oiUeiences  belw  etn  Mexico  an  Ihe  U.  Stales, 
loi  the  arrangement  oi  me  houndaritb  ol  both  coun- 
tries, and  lor  dthiiiii vely  aujuslmg  a peace.  Ouis 
v\ eie  lesti icted  lo  receiving  lire  propositions  ol  his 
government,  n they  came  m writing,  and  to  make 
a meiuolanuum  ol  them  jointly  with  mm  il  they 
weie  made  to  us  verbally.  As  Sr.  Trisl  would  have 
made  some  observations  concerning  the  limitation  of 
our  powers,  we  satisfied  him  by  declaring  that  when 
ifie  lime  ol  negotiation  should  ainve  a complete 
cUifiurizaliou  should  be  presented,  immediately  fie 


delivered  to  us  the  project  of  a Irealy,  which  that 
same  night  we  placed  iri  the  hands  of  the  president. 
In  conclusion,  vve  proposed  to  Sr.  Trist  to  choose  as 
the  place  of  our  ulterior  conferences  a country 
house  (quinta)  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  and  least  distant  from  Tacubaya,  where 
he  had  his  residence,  and  from  Mexioo,  where  was 
situated  ours  We  agreed  to  notice  the  designated 
place,  and  lo  remain  summoned  for  the  following 
day. 

The  next  conference  was  reduced  to  declaring 
that  we  were  agreed  concerning  the  countiv  house 
(quinta)  which  ha  I been  chosen,  and  to  appointing 
' for  our  third  meeting  Wednesday,  the  1st  instant,  in 
order  to  give  the  government  the  intermediate  days 
lo  examine  with  due  deliberation  the  project  pre- 
sented, to  lake  its  resolution  upon  it,  and  to  give  us 
the  instructions  to  which  we  should  conform. 

On  Wednesday  vve  exhibited  the  full  powers  which 
the  supreme  government  was  pleased  to  confer  upon 
us,  and  entered  with  Senor  Trist  into  a long,  al- 
though calm,  discussion  upon  the  principal  points  of 
the  project,  which  was  continued  all  the  following 
Thursday.  Of  ils  events  we  have  already  informed 
the  supreme  government.  The  point  at  which  the 
negotiation  slopped  was  this:  Senor  Trist  showed  a 
disposition  to  abandon  his  first  pretensions  to  Lower 
California,  and  lo  a portion  of  the  Upper,  in  order 
that  a land  communication  might  be  preserved  be- 
tween it  (Lower  California)  and  the  Stale  of  Sono- 
ra. He  ottered  that  if  there  should  remain  no  other 
obstacle  to  peace  than  the  poim  of  difference  relative 
to  Ihe  territory  between  the  Bravo  and  Nueces,  he 
would  consult  his  government  concerning  it,  with 
some  hope  of  a favorable  result,  even  if  it  should 
occasion  a delay  of  forty  odd  days  in  the  negotiation. 
But  on  our  side  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  was  a 
condition  to  which-  we  could  not  agree,  nor  even 
submit  anew  to  a consultation  in  Washington,  be- 
cause we  were  fully  certain  that  his  government 
would  consider  it  as  a stne  qua  non  of  peace.  The 
other  points  touched  upon  in  the  project  appeared  to 
us  easily  settled — such  at  least  was  the  opinion 
which  we  formed  during  the  conferences. 

The  supreme  government  having  considered  what 
hud  taken  place,  your  excellency  communicated  (o 
us  in  your  note  of  yesleruay,  its  final  resolution, 
conformably  to  which,  and  with  the  approbation  of 
the  cabinet,  we  immediately,  on  the  same  day,  de 
livered  to  Senor  Trist  tne  counter  project  and  note, 
copies  of  which  are  subjoined,  (Nos.  1 and  2.) — 
Without  further  discussion,  he  ottered  to  give  his 
answer  to-day,  which  lie  has  none,  a copy  oi  which 
is  suumitted,  (numbered  3 ) It  terminates  the  com- 
mission with  which  the  supreme  government  has 
honored  us,  although  in  a manner  contrary  lo  what 
we  siocerly  desired. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say,  that  in  our  relations 
with  Senor  Trist  we  have  only  found  motives  to  ap- 
preciate his  noble  character,  and  if  at  any  time  the 
work  of  peace  should  be  consummated,  it  will  by  no 
means  of  negotiations  adorned  by  the  eslimaule  qual- 
ities which,  in  our  opinion,  distinguish  this  minister. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  report  all  that  bus  taken  place 
lo  the  supreme  government,  and  receive  our  atten- 
tion anti  respect.  God  and  liberty!  Mexico,  Sep- 
lemoer  7tb,  1847. 

JUSE  JOAQUIN  DE  HERRERA, 

BERNARDO  COUTO, 

IGNACIO  MORA  Y V1LLAM1L, 

MIGUEL  ATR1  STAIN. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


So  much  dispute  has  taken  place  amongst  the 
United  Slates  officers,  both  military  and  naval,  in 
relation  lo  the  credit  of  achieving  the  conquest  or  el 
feeling  a revolution  in  Calilorma,  that  the  prior 
claims  of  humbler  men  have  been  kept  out  of  view. 
We  had  imiruations  repeatedly  and  troin  different 
direciions  ol  the  progress  ol  a revolution  in  Calilor- 
nia, belure  either  ol  our  officers  undertook  official- 
ly lo  intermeddle.  In  our  file  ol  the  Polynesian  pub- 
lished at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  during  Hie  summer  of 
1846,  we  found  a statement  that  a revolution  had 
been  effected  in  California,  at  the  head  of  whicn 
was  William  B.  Jdl,  belore  any  United  Stales 
agents  had  acted,  and  that  subsequently  Mr.  I.  and 
the  revolutionists  had  agreed  lo  recognise  the  United 
Slates  officers,  and  to  merge  their  revolution  into 
ihe  national  project.  We  have  been  looking 
since  with  no  litue  curiosity  lor  further  accounts  of 
this  primary  movement.  The  first  that  reaches  us  is 
the  lollovving  interesting  details. 

From  the  Sangamo  (III.)  Journal. 

'There  nas  Dot  yet  Liceii  published  in  tne  states  a 
connected  and  succinct  account  oi  the  late  rev  iu- 
tiuii  in  Oantoro.a.  'i  he  acts  of  American  uffiaeis, 


. . . 

have  been  sufficiently  emblazoned;  but  the  deeds  of 
those  gallant  men  who  first  raised  the  standard  of 
freedom,  in  opposition  to  a tyrannical  and  cowardly 
government  in  California,  have  scarcely  ever  been 
heard  of  in  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  put  into  our  hands  within  a few 
days,  a manuscript  report  with  an  appendix,  by  a 
committee  of  citizens  of  California,  giving  a history 
of  the  origin,  and  completion  of  the  revolution  in 
that  lale  department  of  Mexico.  It  differs  materially 
from  the  deiached  and  disjointed  accounts  already 
published;  and  for  that  reason  we  regret  that  we 
cannot,  at  this  time,  publish  it  at  full  length.  Justice, 
however,  to  all  parties  concerned,  requires  its  publi- 
cation, and  that  copies  of  it  should  go  into  the  hands 
of  our  public  functionaries — that  they  may  be  able 
to  value  the  services,  and  appreciate  the  worth  and 
character  of  those  men,  who,  alone,  unaided,  accom- 
plished the  revolution,  arid  had  taken  all  the  incipent 
measures  to  establish  a free  government  in  Califor- 
nia, before  there  was  any  active  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States’  officers  and  the  forces  un- 
der their  command.  We  shall  give  a brief  summary 
of  the  contents  of  this  report: 

The  American  and  other  foreign  portion  of  the 
people  of  Upper  California,  learned  in  May,  1846, 
that  the  government  had  determined  upon  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country;  and  were  making  prepa- 
rations to  seize  or  kill  all  foreigners,  and  send  such 
as  should  be  made  prisoners  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
A large  body  of  horses  were  collected  and  some  five 
or  six  hundred  were  ordered  under  arms  by  Gene- 
ral Castro  for  that  purpose,  information  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  W.  B.  lde,  living  on  the  Sacramento, 
on  the  8lh  of  June,  by  letter,  brought  by  an  Indian 
runner,  that  200  mounted  Mexicans  were  on  their 
march  up  the  Sacramento  river,  with  the  design  of 
destroying  the  crops,  burning  the  houses,  and  driv- 
ing off  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  foreigners.  Mr. 
Ide  immediately  visited  the  settlements  on  the  Sa- 
cramento, and  finding  most  of  the  men  of  the  valley 
with  Captain  Fremont,  repaired  to  his  camp.  He 
there  conversed  with  Captain  Fremont  ori  the  sub- 
ject of  Uie  revolution,  who  advised  immediate  organ- 
ization and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners; 
hut  declined  any  action  on  his  part  or  that  of  the 
men  under  his  command.  Captain  Fremont  inform- 
ed him,  that  he  then  expected  lo  leave  for  the  Slates 
in  two  weeks.  In  the  meantime,  a party  of  Ameri- 
cans had  gone  in  pursuit  of  some  Mexicans,  who 
were  collecting  horses,  had  taken  them  prisoners, 
and  secured  200  of  their  animals — which  were  to 
have  been  mounted  by  Mexican  soldiers,  and  e n- 
ployed  in  expelling  the  foreigners,  as  well  as  Capt. 
Fremont  from  the  country.  It  was  quite  apparent, 
that  further,  and  more  decisive  action  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  lives  and  property  of  the  immigrants; 
and  il  was  determined  to  seize  the  fort  of  Sonoma,* 
w here  many  of  the  government  officers  were  quar- 
tered, and  munitions  of  war  were  stored.  A party 
was  raised,  and  upon  the  I4ih  June,  arrived  at,  and 
seized  Sonoma  by  surprise,  and  without  resistance; 
and  directly  theieafter,  William  B.  lde  was  elected 
commander  of  the  party.  Dr.  Semple  immediately 
called  a meeting,  with  the  view  of  taking  some  action 
for  forming  a provisional  government.  The  prisoners 
were  sent  lo  the  Sacramento,  anu  placed  under  the 
protection  of  Captain  Fremont,  and  the  properly  of 
the  fort  secured,  and  a garrison  established  for  its 
lurlher  protection.  Captain  lde  was  empowered  by 
the  troops  to  provide  provisions  for  their  subsistence, 
and  lo  draw  orders,  in  behall  of  ihe  republic,  which 
were  to  be  herealler  paid.  Berrysessa,  the  Mexican 
alcalde,  was  sent  for,  dismissed  Irom  that  uffice,  and 
reappointed  to  the  same  by  the  new  government. — 
Berrysessa  pledged  niuiself  that  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation ol  Ihe  district  ol  Sonoma,  should  not  interfere 
in  the  revolution.  Some  further  measures  were 
adopted — limiting  duties  on  foreign  importations  lo 
one  louith  ol  the  existing  rates  Horace  Saunders, 
was  appointed  Commissary.  A national  flag  was 
agreed  upon — its  base  a brown  stripe,  next  above  a 
wide  stripe  of  green,  cut  so  as  to  represent  growing 
tula;  the  upper  part  white,  to  represent  the  clear 
horizon,  on  the  end  of  the  flag  staff,  a rising  star, 
and  in  Ihe  brown  stripe  the  words  in  capitals,  ‘■Cali- 
lornia Repuulic.”  Capt.  lde  was  made  captain  ge- 
neral; measures  were  taken  to  secure  public  and 
private  property;  and  in  case  private  properly  was 
used  by  ihe  government,  lo  adopt  measures  for  com- 
pensating the  owners  therefor,  Sic,  &. c.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  national  flag  was  committed  to  Mr. 
Wm.  L.  Todd,  which,  when  completed,  was  raised 
under  a discharge  ol  cannon,  witn  other  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

Tne  general  in  chief  ou  the  16th,  despatched  Mr. 
Todd  on  a missn  n to  Capt.  Montgomery  ol  the  U.  8. 

“Sonoma  is  u Mexican  lort,  siluaied  at  the  northern 
ex:remiiy  of  ihe  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
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ship  Portsmouth.  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a quan- 
tify of  po«  der  for  t he  use  of  the  garrison.  He  declin- 
ed furnishing  it,  on  tfe  ground  that  so  far  a<  he  knew, 
the  United  Stales  were  at  peace  with  the  Mexican 
government.  At  the  same  time,  measures  were 
adopted  bv  Gen.  Ide  in  relation  to  the  national  do 
ninin — making  arrangements  for  establishing  a land 
office,  surveying  the  country,  and  reserving  to  those 
who  served  the  state  "ranchos”  of  some  leagues  in 
extent 

In  the  evening  Mr  Tod  I returned,  accompanied 
b Lieut.  M sroon,  of  the  Portsmouth;  who  stated 
that  Capl  Montgomery  was  in  expectation  of  impor- 
tant news  from  Mexico,  and  that  iri  the  event  of 
war.  he  would  place  all  the  lesources  of  h:s  ship 
and  half  of  his  men  under  Gen.  Ide’s  command. — 
The  lieutenant  visited  the  Mexican  population,  who 
expressed  themselves  satisfied  w ilh  the  change  in 
government,  ami  then  returned  to  his  ship.  A pro 
clamation  by  the  general  announcing  the  objects  of 
the  revolution,  was  forthwith  prepared  and  sent  into 
circulation.  Mr.  Fowler  and  Thomas  Cuwey,  were 
sent  for  a supply  of  powder,  about  thirty  five  miles 
northwest;  and  were  taken  prisoners  and  inhuman- 
ly murdered  by  the  Mexicans,  by  cutting  their  flesh 
from  them  wtiile  alive.  On  the  19th  an  express 
arrived  Ironi  Captain  Fremont,  with  a letter  which 
he  wished  sent  to  a man  living  on  the  coast,  sixty 
miles  distant.  Mr.  Todd  was  despatched  with  the 
letter — was  taken  prisoner — but  subsequently  es- 
caped. 

On  the  21st,  Capt.  Grigsby  returned  from  the  Sa- 
cramento Valley,  and  was  elected  captain  of  the  1st 
company  of  riflemen,  and  the  lort  placed  under  his 
conn  and.  Lieut.  L H.  Ford  was  despatched  in 
pursuit  of  a company  of  Mexicans,  and  found  them; 
they  proved  to  be  two  hundred  in  number; gave  them 
a tLhi,  killed  eight  and  wounded  thirteen;  after 
which  tiny  flr d - This  victory  gave  a decided  char- 
acter to  the  revolution,  and  convinced  the  Spaniards 
that  it  was  not  prudent  to  attempt  the  capture  ol  any 
more  prisoners. 

On  the  25  h of  June,  Capt.  Fremont*  and  the  men 
under  tils  command,  arrived  at  Sonoma,  and  were 
receiveu  with  joy  by  the  garrison,  which  was  com 
posed  oi  about  one  bundled  men,  exclusive  of  Capt. 
F’s  command,  and  of  some  twenty,  who  were  absent 
on  other  duly.  In  the  mean  lime,  as  report  said, 
Gen.  Castro  was  busy  in  crossing  men,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  to  San  Solilo.  Capt.  Fremont 
invited  Lieut.  Ford  to  accompany  him,  with  the 
same  men  he  had  commanded  iu  the  engagement  be- 
fore spoki  n ol,  in  an  expedition  against  Jose  Castro. 
'I  hree  or  lour  days  were  spent  iu  endeavoring  to 
bring  the  Mexicans  to  an  engagement,  but  without 
success.  Castro  had  succeeded  in  landing  about  200 
men  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  arid,  fluding  the 
ground  unlenauie,  was  desirous  ol  diverting  Capt. 
Fremont  Hum  his  object  ol  pursuit,  while  his  men 
might  re -embark.  He  accordingly  sent  three  men 
with  papers,  calculated  to  deceive  Captain  Fremont 
into  the  idea  that  Sonoma  was,  on  a certain  lime,  to 
be  attached  by  a large  force  and  ordered  them  to 
discover  themselves  to  his  command.  The  strata- 
gem had  the  desired  eflect,  although  the  spies  lost 
their  lives.  Capiam  F.  repaired  lo  Sonoma  with  all 
possible  despatch,  where  he  arrived  at  ihe  early 
dawn  of  day,  and  was  pleased  lo  find  Ins  friends  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  post,  and  at  the  guns,  wild 
lighted  matches  in  their  hands.  Captain  F’s  courier 
had  not  arrived  to  inform  of  his  coming,  and  the 
two  long  Id  puunders,  load,  d with  grape  andean 
nister,  were  brought  to  Dear  directly  upon  Ihe  head 
of  his  column.  At  me  same  instant,  oy  a sudden 
muvemenl  lu  the  lei t in  order  to  cover  his  men  by  a 
block  ol  buildings,  he  was  recognised  by  the  com- 
mander ol  the  republican  lorces.  Some  little  ex- 
citement prevailed  lor  a moment,  when  Capt.  F.  and 
bis  men  were  distinctly  seen,  each  at  the  lull  speed 
ol  his  horse,  in  lull  charge,  with  rifles  erect.  They 
w ere  immediately  at  the  post.  Alter  partaking  ol  re- 
tiesliii.eiits,  Capt.  F.  anu  fi is  parly  returned  in  pur- 
suit of  Castro,  and  arnvtd  at  the  bay  just  in  tune  lo 
see  that  the  last  ol  Castro’s  men  hau  re  embarked 
with  all  their  baggage. 

Castro  look  quaruis  at  Santa  Clara,  from  whence 
he  issued  two  proclamations — uiie  was  addressed  lu 
the  mreigiiers,  promising  proiecifon  lo  such  as  re 


* there  is  a letler  in  ibis  city  Iruiu  a gentleman  woo 
was  a*t.  died  to  ihe  revolutionary  lurces,  winch  stales, 
in  subsumce,  dial  an  expuss,  wnn  orders  iruni  gu.ern 
inent  lor  Capiam  Freinoni,  readied  California,  while 
he  was  on  ms  match  lor  the  Siates;  that  tins  express 
followed  Capiuin  Fremont,  and  overlook  bun,  anu  iln.t 
Capiam  Fremont  iiiiiur-diaiely  leturmu — went  to  tiouo 
ma,  and  took  up  arms  in  lav. a ui  me  revolutionists.— 

i he  expitss  siaicu  mat  he  was  bit  hearer  ol  orders  im 
tins  pU>  post;  lluUl  guv  el  i,  nil  Ut,  !■»  ’ i 1.  FlemoUl.  Ins 
article  •-  a ineugi e uu,.mc  ui  Inc  m u men t ui  w men  Ir- 
an austracl.  lOunguniv  Journal. 


mainerl  neutral;  the  other  informed  his  “feMow  citi- 
zens and  adherents  of  Ihe  true  religion”  that  ‘ the 
low  policy  of  the  agents  of  the  United  Slates”  had 
gathered  up  a c rripany  of  adventurers,  who  regard 
less  of  the  rights  of  men,  had  invaded  the  country, 
surprising  arid  taking  prisoners  the  militarv  forces  o* 
Sonoma;  and  their  religion  and  independence,  the 
true  religion  professed  by  their  fathers,  obliged  both 
him  and  them,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
their  country. 

The  friends  of  the  revolution,  in  the  meantime 
were  assembling  at  S-moma;  whither  Capt  Freinoni 
returned  on  ihe  3d  July.  The  fourth  was  celebrated 
by  reading  the  Declaraiion  of  Indeptndence  of  the 
thirteen  states,  firing  of  cannon.  &c. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6ih,  the  companies  were 
formed,  and  marched  into  ihe  large  hall.  The  men, 
were  called  lo  order  oy  Gen.  Ide.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men  present,  exclusive  of  Capt. 
F’s  command. 

Capl  Fremont  addressed  the  troops  He  said  that 
he  hail  visited  this  country  in  accordance  with  per 
mission  previously  obtained  from  the  govern  went  of 
California;  and,  while  he  was  quietly  refreshing  and 
resting  his  men  from  ttie  long  journey  which  he  had 
taken  across  the  mountains,  preparatory  to  his  re- 
turn to  the  Slates,  Jose  Castro  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  heap  upon  him  the  most  outrageous  epithets 
and  slanderous  calumny;  and  also  threatened  and 
menaced  him  by  sending  an  armed  lorce  against  him, 
— all  without  the  slightest  degree  of  provocation; 
that  he  had  determined  to  pursue  and  take  said  Jose 
Castro,  whom  he  considered  but  an  usurper  iri  Cali 
fornia,  being  unauthorised  by  the  government  of 
Mexico.  He  further  said  he  would  make  a proposi- 
tion to  the  men  then  before  him,  that,  although  he 
could  not,  and  would  not,  intermeddle  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  California,  yet,  if  the  men  present  would 
pledge  themselves  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  peaceful  families,  and  to  obey  all  orders 
of  officers  of  their  own  choice,  in  their  endeavors  to 
eflect  l he  declared  pin  puses  of  the  revolution,  he 
would  not  only  assist  them  by  his  advice,  but  that  he 
would  volunteer  his  whole  force  against  Castro,  amt 
that  lie  would  stand  by  them  at  least  until  Castro 
shall  have  been  subdued.  He  concluded  his  remarks 
by  saying:  If  there  n as  then  present,  a m n who  was 
not  yet  determined  lo  carry  on  the  revolution  in  an 
hunuratile  and  persevering  manner,  even  at  the  cost 
of  his  life  and  property,  he  wouid  advise  nim  to 
make  his  peace  with  Castro  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
flee  to  ihe  mountains. 

Mr.  lie  replied,  and  said  — He  was  unwilling  to  in- 
terrupt that  silent,  attentive,  and  considerative  re- 
spect, which  was  so  justly  due  to  their  friend  who 
had  just  closed  tils  propositions  and  remarks;  yet,  he 
would  like  lo  be  permitted  lo  express  his  decided 
opinion,  that  there  was  not  a man  present,  who  had 
not  already  Ireely  volunteered  ti is  life,  his  properly, 
and  his  reputation  in  an  honorable  support  ol  the 
revolution;  and  that  he  verily  believed  there  was  nut 
a man  who  would  shrink  in  the  least  possiole  degree 
from  tne  responsibilities  lie  had  so  honorably  assum- 
ed. Mr.  Ide  concluded  his  remarks  by  urging  ttie 
signing  of  an  appropriate  pledge. 

A pledge,  conforming  to  Capt.  Fremont’s  views, 
was  prepared  and  signed  by  the  volunteers;  they 
were  afterw  ards  organize  i into  three  compan.es,  un- 
der Captains  Grigsby,  Ford,  and  Swift,  leaving  a 
small  artillery  company  to  take  etiarge  of  the  tort. 
These  three  companies,  with  Captain  Fremont’s 
company,  concentrated  at  Sutler*.-  fort  on  the  lUih, 
and  matte  preparations  for  entering  upon  an  aeltv- 
campaign. 

On  the  10. h,  an  express  was  received  from  Yerba 
Buena,  fSl.  Francisco,)  announcing  the  raising  of 
the  United  States’  flag  there,  the  war  between  Mex- 
ico and  ttie  United  Stales,  and  the  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz,  (me  Hsl  a mistake.)  i'hese  events  caused  a 
general  and  heait  lelt  rejoicing.  A small  parly  had 
neen  sent  lo  Yerba  Buena,  captured  the  place,  some 
cannon,  military  stores  and  prisoners.  News  was 
also  received  llial  San  Ralel,  and  oilier  places  east 
of  the  Bay  ol  San  Fianciscu  were  in  possession  of 
the  revolutionists.  Near  Santa  Clara,  a considerable 
parly  ol  Americans  had  assembled,  expecting  the 
arrival  cl  assistance  Iroin  Sonoma,  oeing  encuur 
aged  by  Hie  promise  ol  an  express  from  that  place 
on  his  way  to  Monterey,  ol  such  assistance,  in  the 
meantime,  Castro  was  sli engliienmg  his  posili  n at 
Santa  Clara — endeavoring  to  co.lect  men  and  pio 
visions.  Unmeant  July,  tie  evacuated  ttial  place, 
and  look  post  at  St.  John’s,  leaving  the  Cannon  and 
other  property  lo  tall  into  the  hands  of  me  revolu- 
l. uniats. 

On  the  lllh,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was 
raised  on  me  light  ui  ttie  Caiilornia  uoop.-;  Capiam 
Fremont's  .op  any  occup)!..,  me  eMi  mm  ig  i , 
ami  ui  me  12m,  lie  aimy  marcne.i  i.n  cj  J ,.m 

small  parties  Having  Oeen  detached  to  omer  points, 


to  gather  in  and  concentrate  the  forces;  on  reaching 
that  fort,  Castro  had  fled,  leaving  all  his  cannon  an  I 
supplies.  The  army  pushed  on,  gathering  -Irength 
as  it  proceeded,  until  it  reached  Monteiey  in  triumph, 
when  the  full  success  of  the  revolution  was  consum- 
mated 

From  a Correspondent  in  Calijornia. 

Since  the  disasters  v hich  have  befallen  the  co  n 
pany  of  emigrants  in  the  mountains  of  California 
last  winter,  we  have  felt  1 it' le  disposition,  by  any 
art  of  our  own,  to  encourage  emigration  to  thal  re- 
gion. We  did  hat  we  could  to  induce  the  Donneb 
family  to  change  their  destination  tro  n C ilifornia 
to  Oregon;  but  Hasting’s  Journal  had  so  inflated 
their  views  of  that  country,  that  th  y could  not  fore- 
go their  determination  to  vi-it  it.  But  ■ e appre- 
hend no  further  rush  of  emigration  to  California  for 
the  present. 

In  the  following  extract  from  our  correspondent's 
communication,  he  presents  a comparison  of  the  .d- 
vantages  of  Oregon  .nd  California  to  emigrants.  If 
we  were  to  remark  at  a* 1 1 upon  the  claims  he  assumes 
for  California,  we  would  say,  that  according  to  his 
own  showing,  settlements  must  be  sparse — families 
must  live  distant  from  their  friends — and  although 
they  might  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cable 
— might  be  rich,  as  the  writer  fancies  they  will  be — 
still,  they  can  enjoy  but  few  of  those  advantages 
which  give  to  life  its  zest.  In  Oregon  there  is  a set- 
tled government,  dense  pop  ilalion,  a more  industri- 
ous and  moral  people — and  if  the  inhabitants  nan  put 
up  with  its  advantages  and  disadvantages — n diey, 
will,  for  the  sake  of  lands  and  belter  healtn — go  to 
the  west,  by  all  means  we  wool  i sty,  go  to  Oregon. 
But  probably,  in  the  aggregate,  it  would  be  belter 
for  then)  if  there  had  oeen  an  impassable  wall  ..n 
the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Rooky  dountai  is,  than  the 
present  fields  of  sage.  But  this  Anglo  Saxon  race 
will  be  on  the  motion — it  is  natural  to  them — and 
we  have  no  idea  that  even  toe  Pacific  will  be  a 
barrier  to  their  migration.  But  as  emigration  la 
Japan  arid  Kamschatka  will  be  after  our  time,  we 
shall  give  ourselves  no  great  deal  ol  trouble  on  iliat 
account. 

"1  cannot  say  which  is  preferable,  Oregon  or  Ca- 
lifornia. I have  seen  many  men  who  have  lived  in 
Oregon  If  I may  judge  between  the  concurring 
and  oissenting  test.muiiy  of  other?,  my  judgment  is, 
that  the  principal  difference  in  the  two,  is  that  Oregon 
now  has  the  must  salutary  government;  so  iety 
more  congenial  lo  the  happiness  of  Americans;  ii  is 
belter  provided  with  mills,  stores,  mechanics, 
has  timber  more  convenient  for  fence,  building  £4c  ; 
is  extremely  wet.  for  six  or  seven  mouths;  ground 
bakes  very  hard;  cannot  plow  until  alter  me  rams 
set  in,  and  then  it  is  very  wet  amt  muddy  plow- 
ing; yields  an  unlailmg  crop  oi  wheat  when  sowed 
in  due  lime;  streams  very  rapid,  unfit  for  navigation 
can  be  unproved  by  canats;  no  mistake  about  us 
capacity  lo  fallen  cattle  the  whole  ol  the  year, 
even  east  of  ttie  mountains;  regulations  prevent  a 
man  trom  owning  more  than  one  section  oi  laud; 
ttie  hills  produce  more  grass  to  ttie  acre  than  the 
hills  in  Caiilornia;  the  country  is  in  a measure  des- 
titute ol  cattle;  plenty  of  go  .d  land  yet  lor  emi- 
grants; dampness  of  the  season  produces  rlieumatis  ,.s 
and  consumptions,  some  ague  on  ttie  river — gene- 
rally healthy. 

“The  Caiilornia  lulls  and  mountains  on  the  coast 
for  Irum  50  lo  150  miles,  produce  sporilan.  ously 
grass  equal  to  the  best  land  in  Oieguu,  oats  equ  ,1  to 
those  cultivated  in  Illinois,  and  every  vegetable  cul- 
tivated in  the  eastern  stales  can  be  grown  with  suc- 
cess ui  ttie  valley  s and  on  the  lulls  ly  ing  on  the  ..oast 
ot  Caiilornia.  Late  sown  wheal  IS  sometimes  aileel- 
eu  by  the  rust,  but  is  never  winter  kilted.  Wheat 
is  generally  sown  in  February  and  March  The 
rivers  ot  Caiilornia  are  navigable  lo  ttie  mountains, 
three  oi  4U0  miles.  I he  side  streams,  like  those  of 
Uiegun,  aie  good  min  streams.  Land  is  generally 
granted  by  government  lu  larms  oi  uum  20,000  to 
15,000  acres.  A league  is  4 938  acres.  These 
“ranches”  aie  not  sold,  but  aie  given  bj  me  govern- 
ment and  are  entailed  lo  the  donee’s  heirs.  J'lie  r.,my 
season  commences  in  Novemuer,  with  occasional 
showers  or  rainy  days,  increasing  in  tne  quainny  of 
rain  till  the  middle  ol  Ja.  uaiy,  when  the  showers 
aie  lighter  and  lartner  between  until  June  or  July. 
The  w inters  are  pleasam — never  saw  me  first  drop 
ul  walei  Iruzeo  where  the  air  eouiu  circulate  about 
it.  Have  nut  seen  the  mcicury  lower  man  3ct  de- 
grees— usually  trom  44  lo  b2  in  Oecembci , January, 
anu  Feoruaiy;  in  Maicn,  April,  auu  i* lay  irom  08  to 
78.  The  warmest  days  are  60  at  sun  rise,  ami  00  at 
2’  o’clock,  P M.  1 pieu-  Ca.i  unua  vu  O,  egon,  ue- 

ause  1 i an  easily  n.a.u  oU  UU0  rciesol  first  ra.e 
land,  that  vv  ill  ■ eu  20  iJOU  Oca  < ol  call.e.  a.,  no 
uluci  I I lUOlc  riall  lo  II.  11  . a..  luOiall  l gd-.l  111  1 1 1 "SC 
that  range  lue  laivucst  ou  once  a itwa." 
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Export  of  breadstuffs.— Official-  Mr.  Burke, 

cmnmissioner  ot  the  paten!  office,  Washington,  a f w 
days  since,  in  a letter  to  Col.  Siambaugh,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.  writes: 

•'Ii  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  commercial  year 
ending  August  31st,  1847,  that  the  following  quantities 
of  flour,  wheat,  and  other  grains  were,  during  dial  year, 
exported  from  the  United  States,  viz: 


1847. 

1846. 

Flour 

bbls.  3.150,689 

2,899  476 

Corn  meal 

do  S47.980 

2y8,790 

Wh-  at 

bush.  4 015.134 

1.613,795 

Indian  corn 

do  17  293,744 

1,826,068 

Rye 

do  88,261  ) 

Oats 

do  436,881  > 

1,000,000 

Barley 

do  289  613) 

Reducing  the  flour  to  bushels  of  wheat,  allowing  five 
to  the  barrel,  and  the  corn  meal,  allowing  three  to  the 
barrel,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  bushels  exported 
during  the  year  ending  August  31.  1847,  is  43.573,918 
Number  of  bushels  exported  in  1846,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  16,809,203 


Excess  of  bushels  of  grain  exported  in  1847 
over  exports  of  1846,  is  $26,664,715 

The  value  of  the  whole  quantity  of  breadstuff's  and 
grain  exported  during  the  year  ending  September  1, 
1847,  estimated  at  $1.20  per  bushel  a fair 
average,  is  $52,288,701 

Value  of  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1346,  as  reported  by  the  regis- 
ter of  the  treasury,  in  the  commercial  re- 
turns of  that  year,  is  16,258,719 


Excess  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  1847 

over  the  value  of  the  exports  of  1846  $36  029,982 

Thus  it  appears  that  ;he  quantity  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  kinds  ,,f  grain,  the  products  of  the  fanner,  ex- 
ported in  1847,  exceed  the  quantity  of  the  same  kinds 
of  grain  exported  in  1846  by  nearly  twenty-seven  mil- 
lions of  bushels.  And  die  value  of  the  same  exponsin 
1847  exceed  the  value  of  those  of  1846  by  the  sum  of 
thirty-six  millions  of  dollars." 

Trade  with  Brazil — Circular  to  collectors  and  other 
officers  of  the  customs.  — Treasury  department,  October 
11,  1847.  Being  apprised  by  the  department  of  state  of 
its  belief,  that  since  the  termination  of  the  treaty  of  the 
12th  December,  1828,  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil,  which  expired  on  the  12th  December.  1841,  that 
the  government  of  Brazil  has  acted  in  the  same  manner 
in  recard  to  our  commerce  and  navigation  ns  though 
the  treaty  still  continued  to  exist,  and  no  representations 
to  the  contrary  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
department  of  state,  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  the 
same  course  should,  for  the  present,  be  pursued  on  the 
part  of  government  of  the  United  States. 

You  are  consequently  instructed  to  admit  FREE  of 
duty,  under  the  provisions  of  schedule  I,  of  the  tauffof 
30th  July,  1846,  coffee  of  the  growih  of  Brazil,  import- 
ed directly  Iront  that  country,  in  vessels  belonging  to 
that  nation;  and  will  also  exempt  said  vessels  and  car- 
goes from  the  charge  of  discriminating  duties  of  impost 
or  tonnage  of  any  description  whatsoever. 

R.  J.  WALKER,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Sugar  crop  Sugar  and  molasses  of  the  new  crop 
wete  received  at  New  Orleans  on  the  2d  inst.  .Provided 
an  early  Irost  does  riot  occur,  the  crop,  it  is  said,  will  be 
an  excellent  one. 

The  Rice  crop.  Accounts  continue  to  be  favorable 
for  securing  an  average  crop  at  least. 

Potato  crops.  From  observations  in  our  own  vici- 
nity, as  front  what  we  see  in  the  public  papers,  it  is  fear- 
ed that  more  damage  will  be  done  by  tiie  potato  rot  this 
season,  than  w as  generally  supposed-  Potatoes  that 
when  taken  from  the  field,  appeared  of  excellentqualiiy, 
have  suddenly  become  delecttve  and  worthless.  From 
pari  of  Oluo,  Fairfax  aim  Prince  William  counties,  Va., 
part  of  the  states  of  Maine  and  New  York,  and  from 
some  other  places  we  notice  complaints  Potatoes  are 
seriously  injured  in  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Sweet  potatoes,  never  better  or  more  abundant  in 
our  mrukets,  until  October  come  in.  Since  then  the 
quality  has  cha  ged  for  the  worse. 

The  New  York  Herald  says  that  the  steamer  Wash- 
ington will  leave  New  York  on  the  1 1 h of  November 
on  her  return  to  Bremen,  instead  of  the  23d,  as  previ- 
ously noticed. 

Offer  to  the  Pope.  The  New  York  Tribune  says 
that  a number  of  our  countrymen  tendered  tlieir  servi- 
ces to  the  Pope  to  raise  companies  in  defence  of  his  ter- 
ritories, lately,  if  not  now,  threatened  by  the  troops  of 
Austria.  His  holiness  declining,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  grant  commissions  for  the  purpose,  left  room 
lor  the  belief  that,  if  hereafter  a more  urgent  exigency 
should  press  upon  him,  he  would  not  refuse  the  sympa- 
thy and  assistance  60  early  and  eagerly  tendered  him. 

The  Erie  railroad.  The  loan  advertised  for  by  the 
eompany,  at  7 per  cent,  tor  twenty  years,  had  bidders 
from  all  parts  of  that  state  and  New  England.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  the  loan  was  taken  at  a premium, 
the  residue  by  Winslow  &c  Perkins,  for  themseives  and 
others,  at  par.  The  company  have  nearly  8,000  men 
now  employed  on  the  road  j their  expenditure  in  Sep- 
i ember  was  about  $200,000. 


Thompson’s  New  York  Bank  Re.porler  says:  “The 
failure  of  Prime,  Ward  & Co.  proves  to  be  disastrous  in 
t'ie  - xireme-  1'  is  the  impression  that  the  general  Pie- 
dim  s will  g>  t no'hiug;  lh.it  the  preferred  class  of  cre- 
ditors will  swamp  all  the  assets.” 

Deaths — Yellow  Fever  at  N.  O.,  there  occurred  only 
7 deaths  by  > - How  fever  during  the  24  hours  ending  25th 
September — 26ih  five  deaths  by  the  fever,  on  the  27th 
twelve,  the  28th  ten. 

On  the  4th  22  deaths  of  wh  ich  9 by  the  fever  On  the 
5th  only  3 deaths  by  the  fever.  Total  number  of  deaths 
during  the  weekending  the  4th  145.  of  which  58  were 
b.v  yellow  fever. 

The  yellow  fever  was  on  the  increase  at  Mobile  on 
the  4th  inst.,  and  the  papers  of  that  city  warn  absentees 
not  to  return  until  a good  frost  has  driven  the  epidemic 
entirely  away. 

The  Mobile  Resister  of  the  2d  instant  says  that  the 
yellow  fever  is  fast  disappearing  from  that  city. 

At  Boston,  during  the  month  of  Sept.  1846,  336;  Sept. 
1847.504.  The  number  of  deaths  for  the  9 first  month* 
ol  1847  exceed  those  of  the  same  months  of  1846  by  525. 

At  Baltimore,  last  week  72,  of  which  35  were  under 
two  years — 12  were  free  colored,  5 slaves. 

At  N.  York,  during  the  week  ending  2d  instant.,  289, 
of  which  37  were  of  consumption. 

Surgeon  McGinnis,  of  the  14  h infantry,  died  at  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  1 st  of  September  of  vomilo. 

Ai  Tampico,  eight  deaths  in  the  U.  S.  hospital  from 
1st  to  30th  August.  Letter  received  at  New  Orleans 
dated  Sept.  16th  says: 

“The  town,  is  very  sickly.  Yellow  fever  abounds 
here — most  of  the  deaths  that  occur  are  from  that  dread 
ful  disease.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  other  kind  of  sick- 
ness known  here,  at  present,  but  yellow  fever, and  no 
matter  what  a man  dies  of,  it  is  put  down  yellow  jack." 

E-  H Lawrenee,  Esq.  of  N.  Y„  has  collected  from 
merchants  and  ot  ers  in  that  city  $3  151  in  aid  of  the 
Howard  Association  of  Louisiana  for  the  relief  of  in- 
digent sick. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Toronto,  Canada  West,  died  in  that  city  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  inst.  His  disease  was  typhus  fever,  contrac- 
ted during  his  ministration  among  the  sick  and  dying 
immigrants.  The  Bishop  was  about  forty  two  years  of 
age;  lie  was  a native  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Flood,  which  did  so  much  damage  along 
the  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
night  of  the  6th  Oct.,  appears  to  have  spread  devas- 
tation upon  the  Juniata,  and  other  water  course* 
of  Pennsylvania,  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain*. 
The  damage  to  the  Pennsly vania  Canal  and  puolic 
works,  is  said  to  be  serious,  as  well  as  in  the  Mary- 
land public  works,  t he  details  ol  private  as  well 
us  public  losses  fill  columns  of  Hie  daily  journal*. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  company  are 
actively  employed  in  r pairing  damage  on  lire  Bal- 
timore and  Washington  route. 

The  railroad  Irom  Baltimore  to  Cumberland  was 
interrupted  only  for  a day  or  two. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Onio  Canal,  Washington 
papers  say,  received  much  less  damage  than  was 
supposed.  In  three  or  four  weeks  they  expect  to 
pass  boats  ttie  whole  length  of  the  canal  that  is  com- 
pleted. Expense  ol  repairs  estimated  at  2l),U00. 

The  Virginians  have  suffered  severely  on  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  especially. 


STATES. 

New  York — Political. — That  portion  of  the  adminis- 
tration pariy  called  barnburners,  whom  Attorney  Gene- 
ral Van  Buren  was  not  permitted  to  represent  in  die  Sy- 
racuse convention,  have  had  a meeting — Hon.  B.  R. 
Wood,  ex-iW.  C.  presiding — and  denounced  the  conven- 
tion in  ihe  following  terms: 

“Thai  we  regard  ihe  lecent  state  convention  at  Syra- 
cuse as  corrupt  in  its  inception,  fraudulent  in  its  organi- 
zation; truckling,  vt-nal  and  false  in  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples ot  democracy,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  Ihe  popu- 
lar voice  in  the  selection  of  candidates;  and  we  hereby 
repudiate  and  condemn  its  actions,  and  award  to  its  no- 
minations no  other  authority  or  regard  than  any  deum 
crat  chooses  lo  pay  to  the  abortive  recommendation  of  a 
majority  of  conservatives,  who  at  ihe  close  ol  the  conven- 
tio.i  impoteoily  attempted  to  give  the  ticket  ‘a  democratic’ 
endorsement.” 

Mr.  Van  Buren  made  a long  and,  it  is  said,  able  and 
eloquent  speech 

JYew  York  City— Real  Estate. — The  value  of  real 
estate  in  die  city  of  New  York,  at  the  present  lime,  is 
$107,314,386;  and  that  of  personal  estate  $59,837,917. 

New  York  Canal  Tolls  tor.  the  four  weeks 
of  August,  1847,  #134.797  76 

Same  period  in  1846,  83,787  47 


Increase,  $51,010  29 

The  aggiegate  amount  of  lolls  from  the  commence- 
ment of  navigation  to  the  31st  of  August  inclusive, 
(124  days,)  is  #2,215.303  31 

During  same  period  in  1846, 138  days,  1,507,778  00 


Increase,  $707,525  31 


Pennsylnania. — Election  1 2th  October.  1817.  Suffi- 
cient returns  are  received  to  show  that  Gov.  Sijunk,  the 
administration  candidate,  1=  re-elected  by  a larg-r  majo- 
rity than  he  received  in  1844. 

Maryland — Elections — Governor The  majority  in 

favorof  Mr.  Thomas,  the  administration  candidate  for 
governor,  is  638.  The  whig  majority  in  1844  in  favor  of 
Gov.  Pratt  was  548. 

The  House  of  Delegates  stands  56  whigs,  26  adminis- 
tration, if  Mr.  Clagett  of  Prince  Georges,  be  counted 
with  the  latter.  He  was  nominated  and  elected  by  tho 
whigs  to  the  last  legislature;  not  being  nominated  for  re- 
election,  he  offered  as  an  independent  candidate,  was 
voted  for  by  the  opposite  party,  and  is  elected.  Classi- 
fying him  with  the  whigs,  parties  in  the  house  would 
stand  57  whig,  25  adm.,  whig  majority  32.  In  the  last 
house  the  whig  majority  was  24 

The  Senate,  no  election  this  year;  parties  stand  14 
whig,  7 adm. 

Whig  majority  in  joint  ballot,  37  or  39. 

The  delegates  just  elected  are  to  serve  for  two  years. — 
No  state  election,  unless  a special  election  becomes  ne- 
cessary from  death,  resignation,  &c.,  will  be  held  in 
Maryland  until  Octobe.r,  1349. 

The  lerm  of  one  of  the  U.  8 senators  from  the  state  of 
Maryl. md,  expire  4th  March,  1849.  An  election  of  a 
senator  to  serve  from  that  period  will  no  doubt  be  made 
by  the  legislature  at  the  ensuing  session,  as  no  subsequent 
session  is  to  take  place  under  the  constitution  as  altered, 
until  December.  1849,  unless  specially  convened  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  governor. 

The  representation  to  congress  from  this  state,  consists 
of  four  whigs  and  two  administration. 

Baltimore  City  corporation  election — 13th  Oct.  1847. 
Members  of  the  first  branch  ol  the  city  council  only  were 
to  be  eleete.d.  The  administration  party  carried  fifteen 
wards,  the  whigs  five  wards; — each  ward  electing  one 
member. 

Georgia. — Election  4th  of  October,  1847.  For 
governor — Mr.  Towns  the  administration  candidate 
is  elected  by  a majority  of  some  1200  to  1600  votes 
over  Gen.  Clinch,  the  whig  candidate. 

The  sessions  of  the  legislature  in  Georgia  are  bi- 
ennial, and  during  the  ensuing  session,  two  United 
States  senators  are  to  be  elected,  Mr.  Berrien  hav- 
ing resigned  his  seat  sometime  since.  He  will  pio- 
babiy  be  re-elected  if  Ihe  whigs  maintain  a maj  rity 
on  joint  ballot.  Mr.  Colquitt’s  senatorial  term  ex- 
pires 4' h March,  1849. 

In  the  last  legislature  the  whigs  had  a majority  of 
from  three  to  five  in  the  senate  and  of  seven  in  the 
house. 

So  far  as  returns  yet  received,  can  be  depended 
upon,  it  would  appear  that  the  whigs  will  have  in 
the  ensuing  legislature,  a majority  of  from  three  lo 
five  in  the  senate  and  of  two  in  the  house.  First 
accounts  often  require  correcting,  we  all  know. 

Tennessee. — The  Legislature  assembled  at  Nashville 
on  ihe  1 1 til  inst. 

The  Senate  organized,  choosing  Jqsiah  M.  Anderson, 
(whig)  lor  president.  Mr.  A.  had  12  votes,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Williamson  (adm.)  received  11  voles. 

The  House  elected  Franklin  Buchanan,  (whig)  for 
speaker.  He  received  40,  Mr.  Blaekmore,  (adm.)  re- 
ceived 30  voles.  Shockley  D.  Mitchell  (w.)  was  elected 
chief  clerk. 

The  whigs  in  the  first  instance  unanimously  named 
John  F.  Beil  for  speaker  but  he  declined  the  offer. 

Ohio. — Election  6th  October,  1847. — Returns  received 
Indicate  a whig  majority  of  4 in  the  senate  and  of  8 m 
the  house. 

Illinois. — The  Constitution  which  was  agreed  upon 
and  with  but  seven  dissenting  votes,  recommended 
for  adoption  by  a final  vote  wliicb  is  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  stale,  has  been  published  for  their  con- 
sideration. It  is  said  lo  ire  more  democratic  in  its 
features  than  the  constitution  of  any  stale  ol  the 
Union.  It  was  in  many  respects  not  satisfactory  lo 
members  of  the  convention,  hut  taken  as  a whole,  it 
was  deemed  by  them  preferable  to  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  the  slate,  and  for  that  reason  its  adoption 
is  advocated  oy  many  of  the  influential  papers  of  the 
state. 

The  most  imporlant  provision  in  any  form  of  con- 
stitution is  the  one  which  provides  a means  by  which 
Ihe  fundamental  law  may  he  amended  Irom  time  lo 
time,  to  be  made  to  accord  with  public  opinion.  This 
con3li:ution  has  such  a provision. 

Slate  Debt  of  Illinois  — The  refunding  of  the  Stale 
dibt  ol  Illinois  is,  we  learn,  going  on  very  rapidly  at 
ils  agency  in  th^.cily  ol  New  York,  under  the  direc- 
Uon  ol  Gov.  French,  and  the  commissioners  oi  the 
slate.  I he  new  slock  is  in  torm  much  like  that  of 
Ohio,  and  has  no  coupons  attached — none  a^e  need- 
ed, as  the  stork  is  made  translerable,  and  books  for 
that  purpose  will  be  kept  according  to  law  in  New 
Yoik.  New  bonds  are  given  upon  the  surrender  of 
the  old  ones,  and  an  interest  bond  for  the. arrears  of 
interest,  when  the  amount  exceeds  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. Parlies  who  have  interest  due  them  for  a less 
amount  than  five  hundred  dollars,  are  required  lo  sell 
oi  buy  enough  lo  make  the  amount  required  to  enli- 
title  them  to  a bond.  1 tie  stock  at  present  sells  at 
about  43J  per  cent.  [St.  Louis  Repub. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Solomon  P.  Sublette,  of  Missouri,  to  be  agent  of 
the  U.  States  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  vice  John 
Beach. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  recogniz- 
ed C.  Oliver  O’Donnell,  Esq.  as  vice  consul  of 
Brazil  for  the  poit  of  Baltimore  and  state  of  Mary- 
land. 

Death  of  Hon.  Menander  H.  Everett — On  the  29th 
June,  at  Canton,  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Everett,  commis- 
sioner from  the  United  States  to  China.  The  funeral 
solemnities  took  place  at  3 o’clock,  P.  M.  the  fol- 
lowing day,  attended  by  nearly  the  entire  foreign 
community.  The  Rev.  P-  Parker  officiated  on  the 
occasion.  After  the  reading  of  an  appropriate  por- 
tion of  scripture  and  prayer,  the  remains  were  con- 
veyed' to  the  place  of  interment,  Dane’s  Island, 
Whampoa,  by  the  steamer  Corsair,  accompanied  by 
most  of  the  American  and  several  of  the  English 
community,  and  officers  belonging  to  H.  M.  steamer 
Pluto,  Captain  Airey  having,  with  kind  consideration, 
provided  seamen  from  that  vessel  to  convey  the 
body  to  the  grave.  At  Whampoa,  the  procession 
was  joined  by  a detachment  of  armed  men,  sent 
by  the  French  Commodore  Lepierre,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Commandent  M.  Liviere,  (to  escort  it,  and 
render  military  honors  to  the  remains  of  the  deceas- 
ed,) and  by  a train  of  boats  from  the  English,  Ameri- 
can, and  other  vessels.  The  flags  at  half-mast(  and 
minute  guns  from  the  French  frigate  La  Gloire,  the 
flag-ship  of  Commodore  Lapierre,  conspired  to  mark 
the  interest  and  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Bancroft , who  avails  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  gracefully  and  properly  into  notice, 
made  a good  speech  on  Thursday,  at  a dinner  given 
by  the  new  sheriffs  of  London,  and  being  seated  be- 
tween Mr.  Cubitt,  who  is  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and 
member  of  parliament  for  Andover,  and  Sir  James 
Duke,  an  alderman  of  London,  and  member  of  par- 
liament for  Boston,  he  introduced  some  very  pleasant 
allusions  to  Andover  and  Boston,  in  his  native  land. 
The.  whole  affair  was  managed  very  neatly. 

[. London  Cer.  Nut.  Int. 

The  Revenue.  We  publish  a table,  procured  from 
the  treasury,  of  the  receipts  for  duties  in  the  princi- 
pal ports  for  part  of  the  present  month,  showing  an 
excess  already  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  over  the 
same  period  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  excess  for  the 
first  quarter  in  the  first  fiscal  year  under  the  tariff  of 
1846,  already  exceeds  the  same  quarter  under  the 
tariff  of  1842  upwards  of  three  millions  and  a half 
of  dollars.  The  revenue  from  customs  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  first  fiscal  year  under  the  tariff  of  1846 
will  exceed  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

[ Wash.  Union. 


Comparative  gross  receipts  from  customs  for  September. 


Tariff  of  1842. 

Tariff  of  1846. 

Portland,  Sept. 

25 

97  98 

6,214  08 

Salem,  “ 

U 

6,630  69 

5,157  05 

Boston,  “ 

It 

405,131  77 

550,438  64 

Providence,  “ 

i( 

2,946  73 

1,237  12 

New  York,  “ 

u 

1,538,019  91 

2,019,444  12 

Philadelphia,  “ 

a 

148,565  57 

220,381  96 

Baltimore,  “ 

18 

65,894  32 

85,935  15 

Norfolk,  “ 

25 

391  03 

2,438  25 

Charleston,  “ 

25 

20,107  65 

60,195  24 

Savannah,  “ 

11 

7 95 

1,183  82 

Mobile,  “ 

11 

284  12 

420  17 

New  Orleans,  “ 

18 

103,883  82 

141,294  32 

$2,292,111  52 

$3,094,339  92 

Tariff  of  1846  $3,094,339  92 

Tariff  of  1842  2,292,111  52 


Excess  of  Tariff  of  1846  $802,228  40 
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TERRITORIAL  EXTENSION. 

From  the  Baltimore  American. 

There  are  indications,  of  some  significance,  that 
the  idea  of  occupying  the  whole  of  Mexico,  with  a 
view  to  its  incorporation  into  the  body  of  this  repub- 
lic, is  entertained  in  high  official  quarters.  The  thing 
is  intimated,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  in  letters 
from  Washington;  it  is  said  that  the  president  and  his 
cabinet  are,  in  fact,  discussing  the  subject  at  this 
time;  and  that  Mr  Walker  is  known  to  favor  the  plan 
of  wholesale  occupancy  and  annexation. 

The  incredulity  which,  as  we  must  suppose,  gener- 
ally prevails  as  to  the  reality  of  a serious  design  of 
his  sort,  may  be  somewhat  shakeu,  if  one  will  con- 
sider the  probable  sequence  of  events  hi  conueum/,. 
with  the  further  proaocution  of  the  war,  as  it  is 
henceforth  to  be  waged.  It  is  given  out  that  we  are 
to  pour  fresh  troops  into  Mexico;  that  the  comman- 
ding points  everywhere  are  to  be  put  down.  In  short 
we  hear  now  not  of  “ conquering  a peace ,°  if  the  rea- 
der will  pardon  the  use  of  that  affected  jargon — but 
of  subjugation.  Mexico  is  to  be  conquered. 

What  is  the  end?  Our  armies  are  not  now  to  chase 
a flying  government,  to  catch  it  first  and  make  it  ne- 
gotiate afterwards.  Wo  are  to  trust  no  more  to  the 
infatuation  of  Mexican  councils — to  the  duplicity  of 
Mexican  truces.  What  must  follow  from  this  but  an 
armed  occupancy  of  the  whole  territory  of  Mexico 
— an  armed  occupancy,  with  the  enforcement  of  mi- 
litary government,  bringing  in  its  train  confiscation 
of  property  and  the  banishment  or  destruction  of 
malcontents.  Once  held  in  this  way,  and  governed 
in  this  way,  the  tenacity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  grasp 
upon  a most  beautiful  and  productive  region  might 
not  be  easily  relaxed.  Consider,  too,  how  desirable 
would  be  these  military  governorships  in  the  provin- 
ces of  Mexico,  and  what  a vast  amount  of  patronage 
the  disposal  of  them  would  concentrate  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive. 

A war  of  indefinite  duration  may  lead  to  such  a 
consummation  as  we  have  indicated — if,  indeed,  the 
American  people  are  prepared  to  admit  this  idea  of 
conquest  and  annexation.  The  mind  is  startled  at  the 
contemplation  of  it.  To  the  apprehension  of  many 
the  trumpet  call  which  should  summon  the  Invading 
host  of  our  armed  countrymen  to  this  crusade,  would 
sound  like  the  signal  of  the  Union’s  dissolution. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  imagination  of  multitudes  the 
picture  will  be  made  attractive;  and  to  daring  spirits, 
fond  of  adventure,  of  enterprise  and  of  danger,  a 
scene  may  be  opened  more  alluring  than  that  which 
drew  the  followers  of  Cortez  through  blood  and  bat- 
tles to  the  plunder  of  Mexican  treasures.  The  rea- 
der will  observe,  in  the  following  extract  from  the  N. 
York  Sun,  a specimen  of  those  inducements,  which 
in  various  quarters,  are  now  held  out  to  the  American 
people,  to  excite  in  them  the  lust  of  spoil  and  con- 
quest. The  Sun  copies  from  the  Washington  Union 
a glowing  description  of  Mexieo,  and  adds: 

Though  late  in  the  season,  we  are  happy  to  wel- 
come the  government  organ  to  a share  in  the  admira- 
tion of  a beautiful  country,  which  we  expressed  five 
months  ago,  when  the  freshest  flowers  were  bloom 
ing  over  the  Mexican  hills  and  vallies.  God  has  not 
made  a mort  magnificent  land  than  Mexico.  It  is 
a paradise  blessed  with  every  variety  of  climate,  every 
capacity  of  soil,  and  almost  every  species  of  fruit 
and  flower  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Perpetual  sum- 

mor  or  perpetual  winter,  or  if  you  choose,  a mid-way 

between  the  extremes  is  found  there. 

The  Cactus  and  Lily,  the  Rose  and  Agave,  and 
the  rich  odor  of  the  golden  orange  greet  you  in  Mex- 
ico. And  if  you  look  beyond  her  Sierras  and  vine 
covered  valleys — if  you  look  beyond  her  beauty  to  her 
wealth,  behold  the  cotton,  wheat,  maize,  indigo  and 
cochineal  fields,  a source  of  wealth  inexhaustible. — 
Look,  too,  at  her  forests  of  mahogany,  rose,  zebra 
and  satin  woods — at  her  dye  woods  richer  than  the 
treasures  of  India.  Or  if  the  Union  will  penetrate 
still  farther,  let  it  look  down  into  those  mines  of  Po- 
tosi,  Zacatecas,  and  Durango.  Look  at  the  gold  and 
silver  glittering  there  in  masses  that  wait  for  the  pick 
of  the  saxon. 


Look  at  the  gold  and  silver,  and  say  if  this  Mex- 
ico is  not  a rich,  as  well  as  a beautiful  country 

Cortez  carried  away  ship  loads  of  gold  from  the  Az- 
tec, and  England  is  carrying  ship  loads  from  the  Mexi- 
can, still  thousands  of  mines  groan  with  their  golden 
burthen.  Mexico  is  truly  a magnificent  country, 
over  and  under  the  soil  bursting  with  everything  the 
heart  can  desire.  We  have  seen  this  for  years,  and 
the  Union  now  sees  it.  Four  years  ago,  too,  we  saw 
and  urged  the  advantages  of  a ship  canal  or  railway 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  five  months 
ago  we  saw  and1  urged  the  necessity  ot  occupying  that 
beautiful  country,  Mexico. 

The  Union  row  sees  and  urges  all  this.  Better 

•’  . — -•  ~~  *K/>  Union  and  the  whole 

press  of  the  Union  to  share  our  admiration.  Let 

them  repeat  it  until  it  becomes  a common  theme,  and 
we  shall  soon  see  the  Aztec  and  American  Eagle 
clasping  wings,  and  our  Yankee  boys  swapping  nick- 
nacks  with  the  Americanized  Mexican  Rancheros  for 
gold. 

Forces  under  Gen.Scott — Mr.  Kendall  of  the  N. 
Orleans  Picayune  who  was  wounded  in  the  last  en- 
gagement before  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  a letter  from 
that  city,  dated  Sept.  20th  says: 

Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  know  the  real 
force  which  has  achieved  the  recent  glorious  triumphs 
here,  in  the  valley  of  this  proud  republic?  I have  not 
seen  the  paper,  but  I have  been  told  that  a recent 
number  of  the  Union  states  that  when  Gen.  Scott 
would  reach  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  his  army  would  be 
22,000  effective  men.  If  such  a statement  has  been 
made,  one  more  false  or  ungenerous  could  not  have 
been  promulgated.  Gen.  Scott  arrived  on  this  side 
the  mountains  with  a fraction  over  10,000  men,  of 
which  number  at  least  4,000  were  new  recruits.— 
Of  this  force,  so  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  at  least  1,000  were 
on  the  sick  list  before  a blow  was  struck.  With  a 
disposable  army,  then,  of  9,000 — not  a man  more — 
the  bold  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  a populous  and 
well  fortified  city,  and,  after  a succession  of  hard 
fought  battles,  the  result  is  known.  The  12,000  pa- 
per men.  then,  manufactured  at  Washington,  must 
remain  where  they  have  been  during  all  the  rocent 
struggles — either  unenlisted,  in  hospitals,  in  camp,  or 
in  transitu — and  not  detract  from  such  merit  as  has 
been  gained  by  the  10,000  true  men  who  have  borne 
the  battle’s  brunt  and  won  such  laurels  for  their  coun- 
try. To  them  all  honer  and  credit  is  due;  and  I will 
procure  the  muster-roll  of  every  regiment  that  passed 
the  Vente  de  Cordova,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
prove  my  statement  as  to  their  actual  number. 

Important  Proceedings. — General  Jones  and  the 
Hon.  Judge  Bibb  yesterday  submitted  to  this  Court  a 
motion  for  a rule  to  show  cause  why  a mandamus 
should  not  issue  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  pay 
to  Brashears  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  him  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Texan  “navy,”  transferred  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  service  of  the  United  States. — 
The  court,  after  hearing  the  remarks  of  the  learned 
counsel  above  named,  at  the  instance  ot  the  district 
attorney,  postponed  the  further  consideration  of  this 
important  case  until  to-morrow,  [JVbf.  Int. 

communication  between  the  oceans. 

The  October  number  of  De  Bow’s  Commercial 
Review  has  an  article  by  Mr.  Whitney,  on  the  subject 
of  the  communications  existing  and  proposed  between 
the  ocean  which  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  of  North 
America  and  that  which  washes  its  western  coast — 
It  is  worth  examining  by  those  who  have  any  doubt 
of  the  advantage  of  railway  communication  across 
our  continent,  or  who  imagined  that  it  would  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  a canal  or  railway  across  the 
isthmus  of  Central  America. 

We  published,  sometime  since,  a tabic  of  statistics 
obtained  by  Mr.  Whitney,  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
vessels  sailing  from  any  of  the  ports  of  Europe  would 
gain  nothing  jn  point  of  time  or  distance  by  passing 
through  a canal  at  Nicaragua,  instead  of  doubling 
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Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These  are 
repeated  in  the  present  article,  and  with  the  objec- 
tions arising  from  climate  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
good  ports  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
isthmus,  are  relied  upon  as  of  sufficient  weight  to 
cause  this  plan  of  a connection  through  the  is‘hmus 
to  be  laid  aside.  There  is,  however,  another  project 
of  railway  communication  proposed  by  Professor 
Forshey,  of  Louisiana.  His  plan  is  to  construct  a 
railway  through  Louisiana  and  Texas,  making  Vicks- 
burg the  starting  point  and  the  termination  Mazatlan. 
Of  this  plan  Mr.  Whitney  says: 

Any  southern  route  must  be  subject  to  almost  or 
quite  insurmountable  difficulties,  from  immense  soft 
bottom  lands,  impossibility  of  bridging  streams  and 
the  constantly  yearly  flooding  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
all  the  streams  to  be  crossed,  which  would  destroy 
any  railroad  and  its  operation. 

These  are  difficulties  which  must  stare  any  engi- 
neer full  in  the  face,  and  there  is  no  way  to  over- 
come them.  Then,  as  to  climate,  the  same  insur- 
mountable difficulties  as  across  the  isthmus,  Can 
commerce  be  carried  on  through  Louisiana  and  Tex- 
as, except  in  the  winter  months?  And  would  Mazat- 

1 CO  1 (IB 11  ' ’ . t “ 

1(P  in  climate,  from,  its  position  and  country,*  an- 
swer for  the  great  emporium  for  all  the  commerce  of 
Europe  with  all  Asia?  And  can  our  animal  and  ve- 
getable products  be  carried  in  safety  through  such  a 
climate?  Could  we  by  such  a route  expect  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  vast  markets  of  Japan,  of  China  and 
of  all  Asia,  which  would  be  opened  to  us  by  a pro- 
per route  across  our  continent5  My  own  experience 
in  such  climates  tell  me  we  could  not;  and  the  dist- 
ance from  Europe  could  not  be  shortened  by  this 
route  sufficiently  to  force  a change,  as  will  be  seen. 

Miles. 

From  London  to  Charleston,  80  deg.  longi- 
tude, each  47  miles  3,760 

From  Charleston  to  Mazatlan,  Mr.  Forshey’s 

route  2,170 

From  Mazatlan  to  Canton,  140  deg,  longi- 
tude, which  on  this  parallel  of  the  globe 
with  currents  and  trades,  may  be  estimated 
at  60  miles  each  8,400 


14,330 

This  distance  would  not  be  less  for  vessels  coming 
from  Europe  and  returning  than  the  passage  round 
either  of  the  capes.  Mr.  Whitney  proceeds  to  give 
tables  of  distance,  from  which  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Forshey’s  route,  in  regard  to  the  distance  which  must 
be  travelled  in  reaching  China  and  returning,  is  vastly 
longer  than  the  route  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitney  from 
the  northwestern  lakes  through  the  South  Pa=»,  leach- 
ing the  Pacific  in  the  southern  part  of  Oregon.  For 
example — From  Charleston  to  China  the  distance,  by 
Mr.  Forshey’s  route,  would  be 

10,666  miles, 

By  Mr.  Whitney’s  route,  8,319  miles. 

The  distance  in  favor  of  Mr-  Whitney’s  route  is 
2,347  miles.  It  is  true  that  the  distance  from  Charles- 
ton to  the  Pacific  by  the  line  traced  by  Mr.  Forshey, 
is  658  miles  shorter  than  that  traced  Mr.  Whitney, 
yet  the  distance  from  Mazatlan  to  China  is  so  much 
tgreater  than  from  Oregon,  that  this  difference  is  coun 
erbalanced  fourfold.  We  subjoin  several  other  com- 
parisons of  distance  made  by  Mr.  Whitney. 

Fom  New  Orleans  to  China  by  Forshey’s 

route,  10,305 

From  New  Orleans  to  China  by  Whitney’s 
route,  8,052 

From  New  York  to  China  by  Forshey’s 
route,  1 1 >457 

From  New  York  to  China  by  Whitney’s 

route,  8,363 

The  distances  from  various  other  commercial  cities 
of  the  United  States  are  compared  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  nearly  the  same  difference  is  found.  Indeed 
it  does  not  appear,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  statistics 
of  Mr.  Whitney,  that  the  northern  ports  have  on  his 
route  any  advantage  in  point  of  distance  over  the 
southern;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  ports  are  remarka- 
bly equi-distapt.  The  route  proposed  by  Mr.  For- 
■hey,  on  the  other  hand,  places  New  York  nearly 
a thousand  miles  further  from  China  than  Charles- 
ton. 

The  objection  of  Mr.  Forshey,  that  Mr.  Whitney’s 

*Its  coast  is  subject  to  periodical  gales,  so  severe  as  to 
render  it  extremely  dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  of  as- 
sess at  certain  times, 


route  is  impeded  by  mountain  barriers,  he  answers 
thus: 

T have  before  described  my  route  to  the  pass  in  the 
mountains  as  more  feasible  than  any  other  route  on 
the  face  of  the  globe;  and  from  the  pass  to  the  ocean 
is  more  feasible  than  the  last  420  miles  of  Mr.  For- 
shey’s, or  even  any  of  the  principal  part  of  the  entire 
route,  else  I am  altogether  misinformed.  How  Mr. 
Forshey  is  to  get  over  the  many  marshes,  soft  bottom 
lands,  hills,  mountains  and  ravines,  which  have  been 
described  to  me,  at  a cost  so  low,  when  we  know  that 
the  superstructure  alone,  with  a rail  of  64  to  75 
pounds  to  the  yard  costs  $10,000  per  mile,  is  beyond 
my  comprehension,  and  we  know  that  none  but  the 
very  best  road  will  answer  here. 

On  Mr.  Forshey’s  route  the  writer  of  the  article 
before  us  makes  the  ascent  12,000  feet,  on  Mr.  Whit- 
ney’s not  more  than  7000.  The  next  objection,  that 
the  railway  on  the  northern  line  would  be  obstructed 
by  snows,  is  answered  by  saying  that  in  going  west- 
erly from  the  lakes  the  quantity  of  snow  which  falls 
in  the  winter  decreases,  that  in  the  winter  it  falls 
very  unfrequently,  and  is  dry  and  easily  removed. — 
This  Mr.  Whitney  shows  by  quotations  from  *tvor- 
ai  travellers — indeed  the  fact  that,  as  you  proceed 
to  the  west,  sno-w  falls  muoli  less  frequently  in  win- 
ter, is  known  to  all  who  have  visited  Wisconsin. 

There  are  various  other  important  calculations  in 
this  article  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  whose  views 
have  been  turned  to  the  enterprise  which  will  sooner 
or  later  be  undertaken,  namely,  of  a railway  across 
the  continent,  through  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States.  They  do  credit  to  the  industry  of  the  writer, 
and  we  recommend  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public.  We  are  quite  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Whitney,  that  the  route  through  the  South  Pass  is 
the  only  one  which  can  be  adopted  with  an  equal 
regard  to  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  confederacy. 

The  article  is  illustrated  by  two  maps  on  which 
the  routes  and  distances  discussed  by  Mr.  Whitney 
may  ha  compared. 

The  railroad  system  of  the  United  States. — 
Railroads  have  already  hecome  of  such  great  utility, 
and  the  centre  of  so  much  capital,  that  their  condi- 
tion, profits  and  progress,  in  the  United  States,  have 
become  a matter  of  general  interest.  There  is  ano- 
ther point  of  immense  and,  at  present,  incalculable 
importance.  They  are  the  chief  means  (in  connec- 
tion with  steamboats)  by  which  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  earth — its  movement  and  its  population — are 
to  be  connected  together,  arid  the  ends  of  the  world 
literally  united.  In  this  point  of  view,  no  man  can 
over  estimate  their  value.  A vast  amount  of  the  ig- 
norance— the  ill  will— the  jealousies — and  the  hos- 
tilities ot  mankind,  in  ages  past,  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  a want  of  social  intercourse.  Steam  steps  in, 
under  the  influence  of  science,  to  break  up  this 
great  source  of  evil,  by  bringing  men  and  brethren 
together.  The  differences  which  divide  mankind — 
so  long  and  so  greatly  exaggerated  by  distance  and 
imagination— become  less,  as  men  learn  that  they 
are  made  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  like  infirmities,  and  are  capable  of  the  same 
great  achievements.  The  powerful  influence  of  an 
intelligent  Christianity  is  made  to  have  its  just  ef- 
fect, in  illuminating  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and 
stimulating  the  stupidity  of  indifference. 

In  this  aspect,  steam  applied  to  locomotion  is  a 
great  moral  instrument.  If  it  lends  some  aid  to  evil, 
it  lends  more  to  good.  In  fine,  its  great  social  re- 
sult is  to  bring  the  dissevered  parts  of  humanity  toge- 
ther, and,  so  far  as  intercourse  can  go,  to  make  a 
brotherhood  of  the  human  race.  So  its  effects  on 
commerce  are  equally  great.  It  diminishes  the  time 
and  expense  ot  carriage,  and  therefore  renders  the 
produce  of  distant  climes  more  easy  of  access  to  the 
masses  of  people.  Consumption  is  increased,  and 
the  merchant  and  the  producer  both  find  their  inter- 
est in  the  result. 

Science,  also,  finds  new  problems  to  solve  in  the 

various  expei iments  and  warns,  occasioned  by  tbc 

demands  of  steam  machinery. 

Such  is  the  general  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
steamboats  and  railroad  locomotives — both  in  prin- 
ciple the  same  thing— one  being  used  on  water  and 
the  other  on  land. 

The  construction  and  increase  of  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  exceeds, 
by  far,  anything  heretofore  known  in  the  world,  as 
to  public  works  or  monuments.  ‘‘Doggetl’a  rail- 
road guide”  for  September,  1847.  has  a table  of 
railroads  now  in  operation,  and,  by  comparing  those 
tables,  we  arrive  at  the  following  summary  of  tjie 
amount  of  railroad  construction  ip  each  yeap,  and 
the  amount  of  eapital  invested; 


Year. 

Miles  completed. 

Capital. 

1830 

155 

$2,510,000 

1831 

17 

1,462.966 

1832 

29 

500,000 

1833 

151 

4.094.0(0 

1834 

86) 

2.838.638 

1835 

287 

11,750,000 

183G 

316) 

7,587,114 

1837 

237 

6,682.578 

1838 

571) 

14,508  693 

1839 

340i 

12.736.000 

1840 

279) 

4,350,000 

1841 

183) 

5,100,000 

1842 

277J 

6,613,654 

1843 

509  i 

11,090,000 

1845 

410 

19,094.294 

1846 

484 

9,186.000 

1847 

205 

2,410,000 

18 

5740 

$122,525,937 

The  amounts  are  set  down  to  the  year  in  which 
the  railroad  was  opened  for  use.  This  does  not 
show  in  what  years  the  work  was  done ■ Thus  in  the 
year  1844  there  is  no  new  road  set  down;  but  in  that 
year  a [treat  deal  of  railroad  work  was  done.  The 
y*-ar  1847  io  not  ycl  complete. 

The  grand  result  shows,  that  in  seventeen  years 
five  thousand  miles  of  railroad  have  been  constructed 
in  the  United  States,  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  dollars!  This  is  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  civil  constructions.  It  demon- 
strates, beyond  any  other  fact,  the  gigantic  growth, 
the  unceasing  industry,  and  cumulative  power  of  ca- 
pital, in  this  new  and  vigorous  nation. 

The  present  annual  investment,  in  railroad  con- 
structions, is  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars!  The 
actual  saving,  in  the  expenses  of  transportation,  pro- 
bably greatly  exceeds  this.  In  this  way,  railroad! 
on  good  routes,  (and  in  our  new  country  nearly  all 
are  good,)  thus  act  as  savings  banks.  They  cannot 
explode,  and  they  thus  both  save  and  accumulate 
property,  with  little  danger  of  waste  or  diminution. 

[Cincinnafi  Chronicle. 

Plan  of  the  war — The  Washington  Union  pub- 
lishes a communication,  suggestive  of  a future  sys- 
tem of  military  opeartions  in  Mexico,  which  is  an- 
nounced as  the  production  of  a whig,  and  which  is 
thus  introduced  by  the  editor  of  the  Union:  “The 
plan  which  we  lay  before  our  readers,  from  the  pea 
of  a whig  speaks  the  course  of  action  which  a saga- 
cious mind  pronounces  in  the  ears  of  a free  and  en- 
ergetic people.” 

The  outline  of  the  “plan”  thus  recommended  is 
given  in  these  words: 

‘•Seventy  five  or  one  hundred  thousand  troops  can 
occupy  the  whole  of  Mexico;  every  state  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a sufficient  force,  whose  commanding  officer 
should  be  instructed  to  disarm  the  Mexicans  in  the 
particular  state  or  district  of  country  assigned  to 
him;  and  by  constant  expeditions  from  his  headquar- 
ters, to  keep  up  such  a surveillance  as  will  prevent 
the  collection  of  troops  of  the  enemy  is  his  district, 
and  enable  him  to  draw  the  greatest  amount  of  for- 
age, subsistence,  and  pay  from  the  oountry.  If  such 
an  occupation  of  the  enemy’s  territory  is  entire  wa 
must  get  at  their  resources;  if  it  is  partial  we  may  not. 

Such  a mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  must  be  less 
expensive  than  the  present  mode.  Bloodshed  must 
soon  cease,  and  success  is  certain;  for  if  Mexico  per- 
sists in  her  present  reckless  course,  two  disband- 
rnents  of  our  troops  in  her  midst  must  Americanize 
her  territory,  and  the  Mexican  race  must  soon  ba 
absorbed  by  the  superior  one.  These  effects  will  he 
justly  chargeable  upon  her  rulers. 

1 claim  for  this  plan  that  it  is  humane,  economical, 
and  eerlain  to  succeed." 

LIEUT.  OEO.  D.  TWIGGS,  V.  S.  A, 

Letter  addressed  to  his  mourning  mother  dated— 
“ Jalapa , Mexico,  -August  22 d,  1847. 

Mt  dear  madam:  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform 
ycu  of  the  death  of  your  son,  Lieutenant  George  D. 
Twiggs,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  National 
bridge  on  the  12th  instant.  I had  the  honor  to  com- 
mand a battery,  and  while  returning  from  the  bridge 
where  my  junior  lieutenant  bad  been  mortally 
wounded,  1 met  your  son,  who,  on  being  informed 
of  my  situation,  volunteered  to  assist  roe.  While 
engaged  in  drawing  one  of  the  pieces  up  the  hill, 
under  a very  heavy  fire,  I turned  to  address  a direc- 
tion to  him;  he  replied  “Yes,”  in  the  same  breath 
exclaiming,  “Oh  my  God!  save  me!”  at  the  same 
time,  before  1 could  catch  him,  falling  to  the  ground. 
I caused  him  to  be  laid  beside  the  road,  and  as  sooa 
as  the  piece  was  carried  up  the  hill,  1 descended 
myself  to  bring  him  up,  but  alas!  he  was  dead — shot 
through  the  body.  A cross,  a miniature,  and  prayer 
book  were  found  in  his  breast.  Permit  me,  madam, 
to  sympathize  with  you  most  sineerely  in  the  loss  of 
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«o  , s'.ern'.e..'  son.  Never  has  it  been  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  a gentleman  possessed  of  so  matty  good 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  To  every  accomplish- 
ment which  beautifies  and  adorns  man’s  noblest  cha- 
racter, was  added  a bravery  and  high  souled  chivalry 
unequalled.  He  was  a noble  9cion  of  the  noble 
stock  from  which  he  sprung.  It  may  in  some  man 
ner  assuage  the  grief  of  a soldier's  mother,  to  know 
that  her  son  died  nobly  fighting  for  his  country. — 
Again,  madam,  permit  me  to  tender  my  sincerest 
sympathies,  and  remain,  very  truly,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant.  HENRY  B.  SEARS, 

Lt.  2d  artillery. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  one  of  the  “Baltimore 
battalion  dated, 

“Puente  JVacionel,  15 th  September,  1847. 
“On  the  6th,  we  left  Vera  Cruz,  with  five  compa- 
nies of  our  battalion,  one  company  of  the  11th  and 
one  of  the  12th  infantry;  two  pieces  of  artillery  and 
3bout  one  hundred  mounted  men,  under  Colonel 
Hughes,  with  nothing  but  four  days’  rations.  We 
reached  Santa  Fe  in  the  middle  of  the  first  day.  and 
reached  the  bridge  of  San  Juan  that  night,  where 
we  bivouacked  m a torrent  of  rain,  withouL  a tent  to 
cover  us. 

“About  5,  p.  m.,  the  next  day,  we  reached  the  ce- 
lebrated pass,  called  “The  Robber’s  den,”  upon  the 
heights  around  which,  the  enemy  were  seen  in  large 
numbers.  But  we  crossed  the  bridge  and  entered 
the  town  without  molestation.  As  we  started  next 
morning,  just  as  the  rear  guard  left  the  town,  several 
shots  were  fired  at  us,  without  eflect,  and  a few  shots 
we  returned  made  them  cease.  On  this  day’s  march 
the  heat  wa9  so  intense,  that  many  of  the  men  gave 
out,  and  we  had  determined  to  halt,  when  we  per- 
ceived the  heights  covered  with  the  enemy,  who 
commenced  firing.  We  advanced  upon  them  and 
they  fled,  and  we  then  encamped  upon  the  heights, 
about  two  miles  from  this  plaoe.  The  next  day,  the 
9lh,  we  started  and  soon  saw  the  fort  and  the  men’s 
hands  above  the  ramparts.  We  planted  our  guns 
within  sis  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  but  soon  found 
them  too  high  for  our  artillery.  So  we  determined 
to  carry  the  lort  by  the  bayonet.  Col.  Hughes  then 
ordered  Major  Kenly  to  turn  to  the  left  of  the  hill 
and  take  the  enemy  in  reverse.  He  touk  Barry’s, 
Dolan’s,  and  Brown’s  companies,  with  50  dismount- 
ed dragoons;  and  having  thrown  otf  jackeis,  knap- 
sacks and  all  but  cartridge  boxes  and  canteens,  we 
started  to  climb  the  bill.  After  three  hours  of  great 
physical  effort,  climbing  up  the  precipices  by  hold- 
ing oil  to  the  roots  of  trees  and  hanging  vines,  we 
reached  the  crest.  Here  we  breathed  a little,  and 
dashed  into  the  lort.  But  the  enemy,  who  had  per- 
ceived us,  had  fled,  and  three  cheers  announced  to 
those  below  our  possession  of  the  place.” 

California. — We  learu  from  the  Northampton 
(Mass.)  (xuZeUe,  that  a young  gentleman  of  Worth- 
ington, in  this  sla’e,  who  connected  himself  with  the 
7'h  regiment  of  New  York  volunteers,  under  Col. 
Stevenson,  writes  from  San  Francisco,  under  date 
of  May  last,  as  follows: 

“The  land  here  is  very  poor;  not  a vegetable  is 
raised.  All  it  is  fit  for  is  g>ass,  and  that  all  dries  up 
in  summer  and  blows  away.  There  is  no  rain  from 
May  to  September.  Not  a tree  grows  within  twenty 
miles  of  l his.  A few  scrub  bushes  are  seen,  and 
they  hardly  furnish  wood  euough  to  cook  with.  All 
1 can  say  about  the  land  here,  and  I mean  within  a 
circuit  ot  twenty  miles,  is,  that  it  is  one  large  sand 
bank,  where  vegetation  starts  up  in  the  spring  then 
drit-B  up  and  blows  away.  If  there  is  any  with  you 
that  wish  to  emigrate,  let  them  go  to  any  other  place 
in  the  world  than  California.  Never  was  any  taken 
in  so  bad  as  was  the  7th  regiment  of  New  York  vo 
lunteers.  We  expected  to  find  it  almost  a paradise, 
and  here  we  are,  poor  dogs,  living  on  sea  biscuit, 
pork,  and  beans,  in  face  of  an  eiierny,  exposed  to 
wind,  weatner,  and  bullets  rattling  among  us,  and 
all  tor  seven  dollars  a month.  Blue  coals,  red 
patches,  stripes,  and  death  perhaps — a gloomy  pros- 
pect indeed.’’ 

The  Texan  rangers. — These  men  appear  to  have 
a dreadlul  reputation  even  in  our  own  armies,  while 
to  the  Mexicans  they  must  seem  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  cruelty.  The  following  extract  from  a Bue- 
na Vista  letter,  which  we  find  in  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, gives  a shocking  idea  of  their  habitual  pro- 
ceedings: 

A lansiere’s  (lancer's)  fear  of  a ranger  is  most  re- 
markable— remarkable  even  to  ludicrousness,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Mexicans  about  here.  1 would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  a dozen  rangers,  with  their  rough, 
uncouth,  broad  brimmed,  but  shapeless  and  slouched 
white  wool  hats,  (peculiar  to  themselves,)  the  fronts 
turned  and  iastened  lull  up  and  aside,  to  permit  the 
seemingly  reckless  but  really  quick  and  observant 


eye  beneath  to  have  full  9Cope,  their  red  or  fancy 
colored  shirts,  their  equally  fanciful  pantaloons, 
from  the  handsome  Mexican  buckskin  of  green, 
black,  yellow,  or  blue,  to  the  common  American  do- 
mestic, their  rifles  (that  most  valuable  of  all  their 
property)  hanging  by  the  side  of  as  good  horses  and 
as  fast  ones  as  the  service  can  produce,  and  their 
huge  bowie  knives  in  their  sheaths,  in  close  company 
with  rifle  and  pistols — I say,  I would  not  be  surpris- 
ed to  see  a dozen  such  fellows  charge  down,  and  af- 
ter a crack  of  their  rifles,  race  wilh  each  a couple 
of  hundred  o(  the  yellow  skins,  with  their  lances  as 
long  as  a small  mast.  Indeed,  all  Mexicans,  whether 
friendly  or  in  arms,  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  them. — 

A few  words  will  explain  why,  and  as  it  is  very 
rarely  that  these  things  see  the  light,  even  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  army,  or  of  a town, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  is  hor- 
rid fact. 

In  theircapacily  of  rangers,  the  Texaii9,of  course, 
have  an  almost  boundless  field  of  movements.  If 
sent  out  from  a city  or  a camp  they  are  never  ex- 
pected to  return  before  or  until  after  night,  or  the 
next  day.  If  attached  to  a train,  they  are  only  ex- 
pected to  show  themselves  occasionally,  to  signify 
that  they  are  on  the  alert.  Now,  it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  a stray  ranger  has  been  cut  off  while  on 
one  or  the  other  kind  of  duty,  by  perhaps  depending 
too  much  on  his  own  prowess  and  strength  in  a gang 
of  Mexicans  with  whom  he  may  have  fallen  in,  or 
he  may  have  been  caught  asleep,  or  in  some  way 
have  given  them  the  advantage  of  him,  and  his  life 
is  lost.  He  is  missed;  search  is  made  for  him  by  hi3 
comrades;  his  body  is  perhaps  found,  perhaps  not. 
The  nearest  Mexicans  to  the  vicinity  of  his  ap- 
pearance are  required  to  account  for  him;  they  will 
not,  or  cannot.  The  bowie  knife  is  called  upon,  and 
deliberately  every  male  Mexican  in  that  rancho  is 
speedily  done  for,  guilty  or  not  guilty.  But  these 
are  not  enough  to  make  an  offset  for  the  life  of  a 
Texan.  Another  rancho  receives  the  fearful  visit, 
and  again  blood  flows.  The  number  killed  on  some 
occasions  in  this  way  has  been  fearfully  great,  as 
has  been  gathered  from  the  Texans,  but  no  one 
but  themselves  knew  about  it,  as  a report  of  any 
such  doings  to  the  nearest  commanding  officer  would 
only  be  followed  by  a tenfold  retaliation  on  the 
nearest  “customers.”  This  is  all  horrid,  it  is  true, 
but  it  has  had  the  salutary  tendency  of  causing  the 
well  disposed  add  honest  Mexicans  to  ferret  out  and 
inform  on  those  who  practice  murder  and  robbery. 
Going  about  at  some  distance  from  camp  is  conse- 
quently much  more  safe. 

Progress  of  Sodthern  manufactures. — We  co- 
py from  the  last  Columbus  (Go  ) Enquirer  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  description  of  certain  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  that  state.  The  Georgians 
appear  to  be  in  earnest  in  this  most  important  matter 
and  will  succeed: 

Manufactories — The  Troup  factory ■ — A friend  has 
politely  furnished  us  with  the  facts  given  below  as 
connected  with  this  thriving  establishment.  It  i9 
situate  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Tioup  county,  on 
a stream  of  sufficient  water  power,  and  owned  by 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Leslie,  of  Troup,  and  Mr.  A. 
Ragland,  of  Meriwealher  county.  About  a month 
since  it  was  put  into  operation,  and  since  that  time 
ha9  given  employment  to  35  hands,  working  1,000 
spindles,  and  consuming  upwards  ol  600  pounds  of 
cotton  per  day.  There  will  in  a few  days  be  an  ad- 
dition of  600  spindles  ana  20  looms,  that  will  require 
a superadded  force  of  15  or  20  hands.  The  whole 
will  be  started  at  a cost  of  about  $30,000. 

Our  informant  mentions  a fact  highly  compliment- 
ary to  the  mechanical  skill  of  our  slate,  namely,  that 
the  concern  lias  been  put  into  successful  operation 
by  southern  men,  no  oDe  but  a Georgian  having  been 
employed  to  direct  or  superintend  any  of  the  works. 
The  machinery  is  equal  to  any  iu  the  southern  coun- 
try; the  yarn,  a sample  of  which  we  have  before  us, 
is  of  superior  qualily,  and  spun  from  good  cotton;  in- 
deed, we  arc  informed  itnn  no  older  kind  of  cotton 
will  be  used  in  the  establishme.nl.  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  proprietors  that  when  they  get  fairly  to  work 
they  will  consume  at  least  1,000  pounds  of  cotton 
per  day. 

The  Howard  manufacturing  company. — The  corner 
stone  of  a large  building  about  to  oe  erected  for  the 
use  of  this  company  was  laid  with  appropriate  hon- 
ors on  the  28th  ult.  at  sunrise,  the  time  of  day  for 
all  such  things  to  be  done.  The  heavy  rock  work 
that  is  intended  as  the  foundation  of  this  splendid  es- 
tablishment is  rapidly  going  on,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing will  be  up  and  finished  by  the  first  of  January. 
By  that  time  the  company  expect  to  receive  about  a 
third  part  of  their  machinery,  and  soon  we  shall 
have  no  interval  of  stillness  between  the  clinking  of 
hammers,  the  buzzing  of  spinning  jennies,  and  the 
clink-clank  of  the  ever  moving  looms.  VYe  lore  to 


contemplate  the  present  improvement  and  future 
prosperity  of  our  beautiful  city,  and  these  things  are 
the  harbingers  of  coming  events.  Manufactories 
give  employment  and  good  wages  to  a large  number 
of  the  industrious  women  and  children  of  the  coun- 
try, and  add  immensely  to  the  independence  and 
self-reliance  of  the  people;  hence  we  rejoice  to  see 
them  springing  up  in  our  midst.  We  have  the  raw 
material,  and  experience  is  daily  proving  that  our 
people  have  the  ability  to  do  a portion  of  the  cook- 
ing. 

Of  the  Columbus  factory,  some  three  miles  above 
our  city,  and  the  Coweta  falls  factory  in  our  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  it  is  a waste  of  time  to  drop  a word  of 
commendation.  In  the  full  tide  of  successful  and 
profitable  experiment,  they  are  weekly  turning  out 
thousands  of  yards  of  cloth,  and  thousands  of  pounds 
of  yarn  as  good  as  the  country  can  require,  or  the 
world  ever  saw.  They  are,  as  are  also  the  others 
ntoiced  in  this  connection,  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
pecuniary  ability,  of  great  energy  and  enterprise, 
and  rapidly  growing  to  a condition  at  once  to  supply 
all  demands,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  competition  from 
a uisiauce. 

Gen’l  Tayi.or  ett  his  way  home. — The  Austin 
(Texas)  Democrat,  of  the  2d  October,  announces 
that  Maj.  Gen.  Taylor  set  out  about  the  25th  Sept, 
from  Monterey,  on  a visit  to  his  family.  The  New 
Orleans  National,  of  the  14ih,  also  says: 

“An  officer  of  the  army,  twenty  four  days  from 
General  Taylor’s  camp,  informs  us  that  Gen.  Taylor 
may  be  expected  here  in  the  course  of  a week  or  ten 
days.  He  was  preparing  to  leave  Walnut  springs 
when  our  informant  last  saw  him,  and  he  spoke  of 
his  return  to  the  United  States  freely,  and  anticipat- 
ed the  pleasure  he  should  have  on  his  cotton  farm. 
He  is  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

“At  General  Taylor’s  camp,  when  our  informant 
left,  was  the  following  immense  army:  Bragg’s  bat- 
tery and  the  skeleton  remains  of  three  companies  of 
the  2d  dragoons,  under  Col.  Fauntleroy.  At  Mon- 
terey there  was  Col.  Tibbatts  with  five  companies 
of  the  16th  infantry.  The  city  of  Monterey,  it  is 
said,  was  under  better  government  (ban  at  any  time 
since  under  our  control.” 
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The  British  steamer  Cambria,  Capt.  Judkins,  ar- 
rived at  Boston  on  the  morning  of  the  19tb,  Tues- 
day, with  London  dates  to  the  5th  inst. 

The  French  steamer  Missouri,  Capt.  Morin,  left 
Cherbourg  on  the  1st  of  October  at  2 p.  m.,  and 
arrived  at  New  York  the  19th  at  9 a.  in.  She  cast 
anchor  at  Sandy  Hook  the  18th  at  10,  making  a 
passage  of  nearly  19  days.  She  wa3  hindered  by 
very  bad  weather;  from  the  6th  to  the  9tb  she  was 
ir.  a gale  so  violent  that  during  the  whole  three  days 
she  scarcely  made  200  miles.  Though  the  9ea  was 
very  heavy,  the  ship  behaved  admirably;  she  suffered 
only  the  slightest  damage  to  her  bows  and  wheels. 
The  Missouri  will  return  to  France  immediately, 
and  this  time  she  will  sail  directly  for  Havre,  where 
the  dock  designed  for  the  trans-Atlantic  steamers 
has  been  arranged  to  receive  her.  She  brings  a very 
large  freight  and  161  passengers,  71  in  the  cabin  and 
90  in  the  steerage.  Among  the  cabin  passengers  are 
Mr.  Swift,  bearer  of  despatches  to  this  government, 
eight  Catholic  priests,  and  two  nuns, 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament  met  pro-forma  on  the  21st  September  to 
record  the  wiits  of  the  newlv  elected  members,  and 
were  then  prorogued  to  the  12th  October. 

On  the  29th  September,  Alderman  Hooper  was  duly 
elected  lord  mayor  ot  London. 

The  steamer  Great  Britain  has  been  so  far  repaired  as 
to  prevent  serious  leaks  lor  the  present. 

Sir  Henry  Smith  and  family  embarked  in  the  Light- 
ning steamer  lor  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  is 
to  take  command. 

Jenny  Lind,  'the  Swedish  Nightingale,’  is  creating  a 
sensation  in  Scotland,  where  she  receives  $20,000  for 
nine  nights  performance. 

The  latest  commercial  intelligence  from  England 
is  the  following,  under  date  of 

Liverpool,  Oct.  5, 1847. 

Postscript. — 2 o’clock — This  day’s  corn  market 
displays  considerable  though  unlocked  for  activity, 
and  prices  up  to  this  moment  show  a decided  ten 
dency  to  ascend.  Some  purchases  of  western  canal 
flour  have  already  been  made  at  28s.  per  bbl.  Wheat 
is  also  firm  and  Indian  corn  is  in  demand  at  adj 
vance. 

The  cotton  transactions  of  this  morning  are  of 
the  most  languid  character,  in  short,  without  the 
slightest  disposition  to  a reaction.  The  respectable 
house  of  W.  Maury,  which  is  announced  in  the 
Times  to  have  suspended  payment,  did  not  come  to 
a stand  still;  there  was  merely  a suspension  for.somt 
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hours,  which  has  ceased,  Mr.  Maury  now  being  ac- 
tively engaged  in  ordinary  operations. 

During  the  whole  of  the  past  week  the  English 
funds  underwent  a remarkable  fluctuation.  Thurs 
dav  was  one  of  the  heaviest  days  that  had  been  ex- 
perienced. On  Friday  it  was  announced  that  the 
Bank  of  England  would  for  the  present  discontinue 
altogether  its  advances  on  stock  and  exchequer  bills, 
the  rate  of  which  had  the  day  before  been  raised 
from  5 to  5|  per  cent.,  and  intimation  was  also  given 
that  the  rate  of  discount  for  first  class  paper  would 
henceforth  be  5$  per  cent,  for  bills  not  having  more 
than  15  days  to  run,  6 per  cent,  for  bills  not  more 
than  two  months  date,  and  6$  for  all  beyond  that 
period.  A decline  was  the  immediate  consequence, 
and  the  market  closed  heavily.  On  Saturday  consi- 
derable anxiety  was  manifested,  which  gradually 
wore  away  towards  the  close,  no  failure  of  any  im- 
portance being  announced.  Up  to  two  o’clock  yes- 
terday, matters  had  been  in  a very  uneasy  state. — 
For  money,  consols  commenced  al84|  After  which, 
sales  were  effected  at  83J  for  account — the  highest 
price  after  opening  wa9  85$,  and  subsequently  84 1 . 

Foreign  securities  had  diminished  in  value,  and  a 
Tery  smaii  amount  ol  Business  hasoeen  transacted. 

The  hon.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  American  com 
missioner  to  China,  died  in  Canton  on  the  29th  June. 
He  had  only  arrived  in  that  city  a few  days  with  his 
family  to  take  possession  of  a new  house. 

The  Macedonian  frigate,  Com.  Dekay,  was  very 
near  being  lost  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  on  the  14th 
of  September.  She  escaped  with  loss  of  jib,  fore- 
topmast stay-sail,  fore-lop-sail,  and  other  sails,  and 
with  great  difficulty  reached  an  anchorage  off  Arran 
Island.  Subsequeul  accounts  announce  her  perfect 
safety. 

Dr.  Wiseman  has  arrived  in  England  from  Rome, 
charged  with  private  despatches  for  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. The  doctor  has  been  permitted  to  assume  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  which  is  regard- 
ed as  the  prelude  to  the  establishment  of  a Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  England. 

The  mail  9teamer  Caledonia  arrived  at  Liverpool 
on  the  29lh  of  September.  The  packet  ship  Sid- 
dons  on  the  23d,  Liverpool  24th.  The  Roscius  sailed 
19ih,  Ashburton  24Lh,  and  the  Yorktown,  Oct.  1. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig  that 
the  Baracol,  Capt.  Owen,  has  arrived  there,  laden 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  barrels  of  flour, 
shipped  by  the  Society  Friends  at  Philadelphia  for 
the  use  of  the  destitute  Irish. 

The  Jlsialic  cholera,  is  making  fearful  ravages  in 
Russia,  and  in  consequence  of  its  appearance  in 
Warsaw,  the  emperor  had  deferred  his  visit  to  Po- 
land, a circumstance  not  regretted  by  the  people  of 
that  country. 

The  reported  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Welling 
tion  and  Miss  Coutts  is  cODtradictod.  Miss  Coulls, 
it  is  said,  among  her  other  acts  of  munificent  and 
somewhat  eccentric  benevolence  is  founding  an  asy- 
lum for  convicted  and  punished  felons  who  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  worla. 

From  the  London  Times,  Sept.  27. 

We  have  to  announce  another  serious  failure,  the 
apprehension  of  which  has  for  the  past  few  weeks 
been  hanging  over  the  money  market.  The  old  es- 
tablished East  India  house  of  Cockeiell  & Co.  has 
suspended  payment,  and  although  their  liabilities  are 
understood  to  be  below  what  the  public  would  gene 
rally  have  anticipated,  they  are  still  extremely  large, 
the  total  being  £600,000,  of  which  .£500,000  consists 
of  acceptances. 

The  stoppage  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  simultane 
ous  pressure  tor  moucy  in  this  country  and  in  India, 
aggravated  by  the  discredit  which,  in  time  of  dttti 
cutty,  is  always  thrown  upon  houses  which,  like  that 
of  Cockerell  & Co.,  instead  of  drawing  upon  a se- 
parate and  independent  firm,  carry  on  iheir  corres- 
pondence with  a duplicate  establishment. 

On  the  £500,000  acceptance  of  the  London  house 
it  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  learn  that  only  £300,- 
000  consist  of  the  draughts  of  the  Calcutta  house, 
the  remainder  being  drawn  by  other  parties,  whose 
engagements  may  possibly  be  protected. 

Sir  George  Larpent,  the  recent  candidate  for  the 
city,  was  one  oi  its  most  active  members.  John 
Cockerell,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  formerly  in 
the  bank  direction,  but  he  resigned  the  olfice  about 
ten  years  back. 

Ji  general  thanksgiving,  for  the  late  bountiful  har- 
vest will  be  ordered  by  the  queen  in  council,  at  Os- 
borne, on  Tuesday  next,  when  the  form  will  be  pro- 
claimed and  the  day  fixed,  after  consultation  with 
the  heads  of  the  church.  So  much  has  been  urged 
as  to  the  propriety  of  selecting  Sunday  for  the  so- 
lemnity, instead  of  appropriating  a week  day  as 
formerly,  that  her  majesty  will  comply  with  the 
wishes  so  expressed.  Either  the  10th  or  17th  of 
Qelober  will  most  likely  be  the  Sunday  decided  on. 

[Ewuien  Observer. 


Breadstuff*. — Prices  at  Liverpool — 
Sept  19. 


Western  flour 
American  wheat 
Indian  corn 
Indian  meal 

The  harvest  and  Ike 


Oct.  5. 

Per  Hibernia.  Per  Cambria. 
28  6a30  0 28  0a28  6 

7 9a  8 9 6 6a  8 3 

26  6a31  6 30  0a35  0 

15  0al6  0 14  0al5  0 

crops.  A Liverpool  circular 
thus  sums  up  the  probable  results: 

“There  seems  to  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  productions  of  the  harvest  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Barley  is  probably  the  greatest  crop  we 
ever  grew.  Wheat,  on  the  whole,  has  been  good, 
and  something  belter  than  last  year;  but  the  quality 
is  not  generally  so  fine.  Oats  prove  a good  fair  crop. 
Beans  and  peas  are  deficient  probably  fully  one  third. 
The  potato  disease  is  again  spoken  of,  but  as  of  a 
less  destructive  character  than  the  last  two  years. — 
There  is,  however,  only  one  general  opinion,  that  a 
considerably  less  breadth  of  land  was  planted  with 
this  esculent  last  season.  The  present  price  is  about 
100  per  cent,  over  that  of  ordinary  seasons. 

“Notwithstanding  that  a satisfactory  result  may 
I-...  ipoi—J  from  the  late  harvest,  the  present  and 

prospective  rate  of  consumption  is  evidently  greater 
than  it  is  calculated  to  supply;  and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve 
months  large  importations  of  breadstuff's  from  abroad 
will  be  required,  and  obtained  at  moderate  rates,  as 
the  continental  and  American  harvests  are  reported 
of  even  more  favorably  than  our  own.” 

The  circular  of  R.  Proctor,  Liverpool,  October  3d,  es- 
timates the  stock  on  hand  at — 

Wheat.  Flour.  Indian  corn.  Ind.  meal. 
120,000  qrs.  400,000  bbls.  300,000  qrs.  200,000  qrs. 

Of  oats,  barley,  beans,  and  peas,  the  quantities  are 
very  moderate,  and  altogether  are  probably  under  100,- 
000  qrs-  Of  sack  flour  and  oatmeal  we  have  scarcely 
any  here. 

The  fluctuation  in  value  within  the  last  twelve  months 
has  been  important.  Selecting  three  of  the  principal 
articles  of  import,  American  wheat,  Western  canal  flour, 
and  Indian  corn,  I find  the  maximum  and  minimum 
price  of  best  samples  to  he  ns  follows: 

Wheat,  W.  C.  flour,  Indian  corn, 

per  70  lbs.  per  bbl.  per  460  lbs. 

May  18,  14  6 May  18,  49  0 Feb.  9,  75s. 

Sept.  3,  7 6 Sept.  3,  25  6 Aug.  17,  30s. 

The  Mark  Lane  report  of  the  4th  says:  “The  value 
of  wheat  has  declined  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  * 

* * At  Liverpool  on  Tuesday,  wheat  was  pressingly 

offered  at  6s.  8d  , and  new  Irish  wheat  9d.  lower  than 
on  that  day  fortnight.  * * * 

State  of  trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The 
Manchester  report  for  the  week  ending  the  2d  instant, 
says:  “The  market  was  never  known  within  the  memo- 
ry of  any  person  to  have  been  in  so  dreary  and  depress- 
ed a state  as  that  which  has  been  exhibited  in  it  during 
the  past  week — no  language  can  portray  it.  What  with 
the  numerous  failures  here,  the  continued  drooping  of 
the  staple,  and  the  stringency  of  the  money  market,  to 
effi  ct  any  extensive  sale  has  been  impossible,  even  at 
rates  that  the  manufacturer  would  have  scouted  a week 
ago.  There  has  been  a general  disposition  among  the 
millowners  in  this  state  of  things  to  cease  production 
altogether  until  there  is  a prospect  of  better  times.  Pri- 
ces for  cloth  and  yarns  were  quite  nominal.’’ 

The  hardware  trade.  The  accounts  from  Birmingham 
state  that  there  is  some  improvement,  owing  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  large  orders  from  America.  Whether  merchants 
will  be  disposed  to  execute  at  present  to  their  full  extent 
the  orders  received  is  a question  of  uncertainty. 

Failures.  The  British  money  market  continues 
to  be  exceedingly  agitated.  The  latest  date,  the 
London  Times,  of  the  5th  October  says:  This  has 
been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  days  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  Slock  Exchange,  owing  to  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  taken  by  surprise.  The  par- 
ties called  upon  to  repay  loans  to  the  bank,  upon  a 
possible  renewal  of  which  they  had  calculated  up  to 
the  14th  October,  have  been  compelled  to  part  with 
stock  and  exchequer  bills  at  any  prices.  And  the 
dealers  seeing  their  position,  and  participating  more- 
over to  son  e extent  in  the  panic,  have  made  their 
own  terms.  Hence  at  one  time,  while  the  quotation 
of  consols  for  money  was  83$,  the  price  for  the  ac- 
count was  S4$,  the  difference  being  equivalent  to  the 
rate  of  interest  of  36  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Further  extensive  failures:  JohnAlfred  Armstrong, 
eolton  merchant,  Manchester;  W.  Atherton,  mer- 
chant, Liverpool;  Bensason,  merchant,  London,  Boyd 
& Thomas,  London;  E.  M.  Broadhurst,  corn  mer- 
chant, Manchester;  Burts,  Watson  &Co.,  merchants, 
Manchester  and  Leeds; Cockburn  & Co.,  army  agents 
and  bankers,  London;  Cockburn  & Co.,  Vine  mer- 
chants, London  and  Oporto;  Cockerell  & Co.,  mer- 
chants, London;  E.  M.  Cooper  & Co.,  commission 
merchants,  Manchester;  Dalglish  & Co.,  merchants, 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow;  Fry,  Griffith  & Co.,  indigo 
and  colonial  brokers,  London;  F.  & C.  Glover,  fo- 
reign merchants,  Manchester;  James  Guest,  cotton 
spinner,  Manchester;  Higgins,  Vincent  & Sons,  iron 
merchants,  Liverpool;  Lake,  Calrow  & Co.,  Calcutta 
merciiaflts,  Liverpool  $ Lyall,  Bros.  & Co.,  East  India 


merchants,  London;  A.  McDonald  & Co.,  saltpetre 
merchants,  London;  McGregor,  Browning  & Go., 
merchants,  Glasgow;  Win.  Maury,  American  mer- 
chant, Liverpool,  resumed  payment  again  yesterday; 
Milloway  & Margin,  cattle  dealer,  Dublin;  T.  & H. 
Munoy,  West  and  East  Indies,  Liverpool;  E.  S. 
Parry,  wholesale  grocer,  I^lerpool;  Perkins,  Slus- 
ser  & Mullens,  merchants,  London;  Edward  Sotter 
& Co.,  agents  and  yarn  dealers,  Manchester,  Reid, 
Robinson  & Co.,  merchants,  Glasgow;  Ridehalgh  & 
Co.,  worsted  spinners,  Halifax;  Render  & Milne, 
agents  and  yarn  dealers,  Manchester;  Rougemont  & 
Brothers,  merchants,  London;  Samuel  & Philips,  E. 
India  agents,  London;  John  Shewall  & Son,  money 
dealers,  London;  W.  Steel  & Co.,  merchants.  Liver- 
pool; Stocks  & Tait,  bleachers,  Manchester;  W.& 
T.  Tomlinson,  corn  merchants,  Liverpool;  Watson, 
Brothers  & Co.,  merchants,  Liverpool;  Watson,  Eller 
& Co.,  merchants,  Manchester;  Watson,  McKnight 
& Co.,  merchants,  Edinburgh;  Wilson,  Na9h  & Co., 
merchants.  Liverpool;  Wilson  & Ebor,  Manchester. 

John  Thomas,  Son  &.  Lefevre  have  suspended, 
with  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  £370,000.  The 
house  was  largely  engaged  in  exporting  cotton  twist 
to  Russia.  Mr.  Lefevre,  the  acting  partner,  is  a bro- 
ther of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
loss  will  fall  principally  on  Manchester.  T.  H. 
Murray  & Co.  of  Liverpool  are  also  reported,  with 
liabilities  to  the  amount  of  £50,000.  They  show, 
however,  surplus  assets  for  £80,000. 

Panic  and  failures,  were  no  longer  confined  to 
corn  dealers'!  and  their  bankers.  The  long  list  of  de- 
faults that  occurred  during  the  fortnight  between 
the  sailing  of  the  Hibernia  and  the  Cambria,  com- 
prise houses  in  all  departments  of  trade,  and  many 
of  these  are  very  heavy  dealers,  Cockerell  & Co., 
for  instance,  is  set  down  at  three  millions  of  dollars; 
Lyall,  Brothers  & Co.,  at  two  millions  and  a half, 
and  several  others  at  over  one  million  each.  The 
aggregate,  without  including  the  minor  failures,  is 
estimated  at  over  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  all  oc- 
curring within  the  fortnight. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  Bank  of  England  an- 
nounced that  it  would  discontinue  its  advances  on 
-stuck  and  exchequer  bills,  and  would  raise  its  rate 
of  discount,  which  is  now  nominally  6 per  cent.,  and 
scarcely  any  accommodation  was  granted  even  on 
these  terms.  A panic  in  the  consol  and  stock  markets 
ensued.  Consols,  which  had  previously  fallen  1 per 
cent.,  fell  again,  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  4lh,  fully  2$  per 
cent.  The  4th  of  the  month,  when  a large  number 
of  commercial  bills  generally  fall  due,  was  ex- 
pected  to  produce  great  trouble,  the  full  effect  of 
which  would  not  be  known  immediately. 

A circular  letter  from  Brown,  Shipley  & Co., 
dated  October  4,  1847,  9ays:  “The  continued  com- 
mercial failures  of  an  alarming  character,  both  as 
to  number  and  amount,  have  greatly  increased  the 
panic  in  the  money  maiket,  and  the  general  distrust 
since  the  departure  of  the  last  steamer.  The  pres- 
sure and  derangement  in  monetary  affairs  is  unex- 
ampled, and  trade  altogether  is  in  a state  of  extreme 
depression.” 

Affairs  in  England.—  Extract  of  a letter  written  by  a 
merchant  of  N.  York,  who  has  long  been  a resident  in 
one  of  the  most  populous  manufacturing  districts  in 
England,  addressed  to  bis  partner  iri  New  York: 

“You  will  learn  from  the  papers  the  frightful  state  of 
the  merchantile  world  on  this  side  ot  the  water.  Confi- 
dence is  almost  annihilated,  and  the  distress  for  money 
is  unparalleled.  Loans  are  now  being  made  in  London, 
Liverpool,  and  in  all  the  important  manufacturing  and 
shipping  marts,  of  money  payable  on  demand,  and  bn 
undoubted  security,  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum  interest. 
Say  what  they  may,  the  harvest  is  only  an  average  lor 
corn,  (meaning  the  cereals,)  whilst  the  peas,  beans,  and 
turnips  are  fearfully  short — and  the  potato  crop  is  doom- 
ed. To  add  to  the  aiarm,  we  are  advised  that  the  cho- 
lera has,  in  its  westward  march,  already  reached  Po- 
land, and  it  is  feared  we  shall  be  visited  with  the  scourge 
this  winter.  The  track  it  follows  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  1831  2.”  [IV.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 

In  the  midst  of  these  embarrassments,  some  consola- 
tion is  derived  it  is  staled,  from  the  fact  that  two  or 
three  of  the  houses  that  had  previously  stopped, had  made 
more  favorable  exhibits  than  were  anticipated. 

’!  he  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  wrues  on  the  4th  October: 

“To-day  the  panic  in  the  stock  market  has  been 
greater  that:  at  any  time  since  1825.  Consols  dropped 
to  63$  and  exchequer  bills  to  27s  dis  A slight  improve- 
ment, however,  occurred  toward  the  close  of  the  day.— 
At  one  time  the  rate  lor  money  upon  loans  on  stock  and 
exchequer  bills  lor  the  next  ten  days  was  not  less  than 
thirty  six  per  cent.  I write  the  amount,  and  in  italics, 
fearing  that  if  put  in  figures  you  would  scarcely  believe 
them  correct.” 

Railway  demands. — The  w riter  last  quoted,  proceeds: 
“The  most  astounding  feature  connected  with  all  this 
history  still  remains  to  be  referred  to.  Last  month  the 
railway  calls  amounted  to  nearly  lour  millions  sterling 
and  on  the  first  of  this  month— the  very  day  on  which 
the  chief  failures  took  place— side  by  side  with  the  re 
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cord  of  the  calamities  which  had  happened  came  the 
announcement  of  farther  sums  to  be  paid  to  the  extent 
of  three  millions  and  a half.  The  unhappy  proprietors 
of  shares,  thnt  is  to  sav  nine  men  out  of  ten.  protest  and 
implore  for  some  relief,  but  the  directors,  having  com 
menced  the  various  works  and  having  in  more  instanc- 
es got  to  that  point  at  which  it  is  as  ruinous  to  go  back 
as  to  stand  still,  are  inexorable,  and  being  moreover 
urged  on  by  contractors,  engineers,  and  solicitors,  and 
the  eager  host  who  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  pushing  forward,  they  use  every  effort  to  stifle 
the  complaints  by  which  they  are  constantly  assailed. 

That  the  time  of  the  final  crash,  however,  is  now  ap- 
proaching, may  be  apprehended  from  various  signs.— 
Last  week  a meeting  was  held  at  Manchester,  of  the 
bankers,  merchants,  manufactures  and  others  of  the 
town,  at  which  between  one  and  two  thousand  persons 
were  present,  to  take  into  consideration  the  steps  that 
could  best  be  adopted  by  the  shareholders  to  enforce  a 
suspension  of  the  various  works.  At  that  meeting  one 
of  the  speakers  observed  that  “He  perceived  in  one  of 
the  Manchester  papers  that,  during  the  present  year, 
the  outlay  on  fifty  principal  railways  had  amounted  to 
.£13,000,000,  and  it  was  found  by  computing  the  total 
market  value  of  th(  se  fifty  lines,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  to  the  present  time,  that  they  stood  at 
a less  marketable  value  by  .£15,000,000  sterling,  even 
after  the  addition  to  their  capital  of  the  £13.000,000. — 
Here  was  a glaring  deficiency  of  £28,000,000  sterling— 
a sum  that  might  as  well  have  been  sunk  in  the  sea  as 
employed  in  a manner  so  prejudicial  to  the  communily.” 
All  the  speakers  followed  in  the  same  direction,  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting  being  that  the  present 
derangement  of  monetary  affars  i3  to  be  attributed  to 
the  unwarrantable  haste  in  carrying  out  the  railway  en- 
terprise of  the  country;”  that  “if  everything  was  pushed 
on  simultaneously  the  money  powerof  the  country  would 
be  unequal  to  the  calf;”  and  that  the  time  would  come 
when,  if  a general  abandonment  of  works  were  not  now 
consented  to,  “nothing  but  a panic  would  ware  out 
their  deliverance.” 

P.  S.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  another  failure 
has  been  announced.” 

Ireland  The  repealers  and  Young  Ireland  conti- 
nue their  factious  war  with  unabated  virulence.  Crime 
is  spreading  through  the  southern  provinces.  Anti- 
rentism  is  assuming  a serious  aspect  in  Gallaway  Eva- 
sions of  tenantry  are  going  on  in  Tipperary. 

FRANCE. 

Marshal  Sou ltTs  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the 
council  was  officially  announced  on  the  2'2d  September. 
M.  Guizot  succeeds  him,  without  resigning  his  present 
station. 

The  king  has  conferred  on  the  Shah  of  Persia  the 
grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honor.  The  Persian  am- 
bassodor  has  been  appointed  a member  of  the  same 
order. 

The  vintage  has  commenced  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Toulouse.  The  weather  is  magnificent,  and  the  crop 
most  abundant. 

Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  ci-devant  King  of  West- 
phalia. arrived  irt  Paris  on  Thursday. 

The  investigation  into  the  affair  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Luzy  is  still  going  on. 

Marshal  Soult  has  been  nominated  marshal  gene- 
ral of  France. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL— nothing  new  of  in- 
terest. 

The  Fomtnio  of  Batcelona,  of  the  19th,  pretends 
that  negotiations  for  a commercial  treaty  between 
Spain  and  England  are  so  far  advanced  that  the  draft 
of  a treaty  has  been  drawn  up. 

Tbe  Duke  of  Aumale  has  been  nominated  to  the 
post  of  governor  general  of  Algiers.  Much  contro- 
versy was  going  on  about  the  appointment,  the  effort 
being  to  show  that  the  king  was  in  every  way  en- 
dowing his  family. 

GERMANY. 

M.  de  Humboldt  is  severely  inditposed.  Ha  was 
receiving  the  highest  honors  from  all  quarters,  on 
the  77th  anniversary  of  his  birth  day. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Active  preparations  are  making  in  Switzerland 
for  suppressing  the  Sonderbund  by  force  of  arms;  a 
sanguinary  civil  war  is  apprehended  from  the  reso- 
lution of  the  latter  to  resist  the  diet.  Two  cantons 
alone  are  prepared  with  40,000  men  to  take  the  field. 

ITALY. 

Austria  has  conceded  to  negotiate  and  explain  in  re- 
lation to  the  Ferrara  affair.  The  breaking  out  ol  dya- 
entery  has  afforded  a pretext  for  withdrawing  the  Aus- 
trian troops. 

According  to  the  National,  Lord  Normanby  has  just 
handed  to  M.  Guizot  a diplomatic  note  from  his  govern- 
ment relative  to  the  affairs  of  Italy — 

“England,  it  is  said,  declares  that  in  her  quality  as  a 
constitutional  power  she  cannot  permit  the  intervention 
of  Austria  in  the  independent  states  of  Italy.  Europe 
is  interested  that  no  power  of  the  first  rank  should  alone 
possess  influence  ovfcr  a vast  eonfedrated  territory;  trea- 
ties have  limited  the  Austrian  possessions,  and  it  would 
be  to  authorse  a compromising  extension  of  power  to 
admit  the  right  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  make  use  of 
her  armed  force  to  retain  in  her  dependence  sovereign 
states,  of  which  recent  events  have  modified  their  inter- 
nal constitution.’’ 

At  Lucca,  the  Regency  was  carrying  out  the  late  con- 
cessions extorted  from  the  duke.  The  civic  guard  had 
superseded  the  old  IV  an  guard;  a commission  bad  been 


named  to  frame  a law  on  the  press,  and  another  to  take 
up  the  question  of  finance. 

The  Duke  of  Lucca  has  fled  from  his  dutchy.  The 
hesitation  which  the  duke  manifested  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month,  soon  returned;  and,  under  pretext 
of  ill  health,  he  instituted  a regency,  and  quitted  his  states 
sine  die.) 

On  reaching  Modena  he  issued  a proclamation  re- 
voking all  his  former  acts,  perfidiously  breaking  his  so- 
lemnly sworn  pledges,  and  annulling  the  decrees  for  the 
institution  of  the  national  guards,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  other  cons'itutional  guaranties,  which  a few 
days  before  he  had  formally  proclaimed.  He  alleges 
that  he  gave  way  to  liberal  measures  upon  compulsion. 

Tbe  troubles  in  the  Papal  dominions  seem  to  have 
been  quieted  to  a considerable  extent.  Leghorn, 
however,  was  in  a state  of  lively  agitation;  also, 
Forli. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  Btates  that  the  Pope  has 
proposed  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  arrange  their 
difficulties  by  entrusting  the  fortifications  at  Ferrara, 
occupied  by  the  Austrians,  to  tbe  guardianship  of 
Swiss  soldiers  in  the  Papal  service.  The  cabinet  of 
Vienna  appears  to  be  alarmed  at  the  course  of  events 
in  Sicily  aod  Calabria,  and  has  made  repeated  ap- 
plication to  the  Pope  for  permission  to  march  troops 
through  the  Roman  states,  to  tbo  aid  of  tho  King  of 
Naples. 

There  had  been  some  disturbances  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  but  everything  had  become  quiet. 

The  French  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  found 
itself  io  an  embarrassing  position  while  the  insur- 
rection was  in  progress.  The  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment was  afraid  that  the  sight  of  the  tri-color  would 
increase  the  popular  feeling,  and  the  populace  were 
quieted  by  being  told  the  French  government  bad 
taken  sides  with  King  Ferdinand. 

In  the  province  of  Molise  (20  leagues  from  Na- 
ples) all  the  districts  of  Lat  ino  have  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt. 

In  Calabria,  tbe  insurrection  has  extended  to  Ca- 
lanzaro.  The  insurgents  have  fortified  themselves, 
it  is  said,  in  Gerace.  Sometimes  divided  into  guer 
rilla  parties,  and  sometimes  reunited  in  one  body, 
they  fall  upon  the  royal  troops  and  make  sad  havoc 
in  their  ranks.  It  is  said  that  the  8th  of  the  line 
would  not  fight,  at  first;  but  that  their  colonel,  Ros- 
sarol,  has  forced  them  to  take  part  in  the  combat, 
and  that  this  regiment  has  since  sustained  great  loss. 

The  insurrection  in  Sicily  had  increased,  and  was 
becoming  formidable. 

A letter  from  Naples,  of  September  21st,  to  the 
Marseilles  Nouvelliste,  says: 

“It  is  rumored  that  Girgenti  and  Marsala  are  in  a 
stale  of  insurrection;  but  I cannot  speak  positively 
in  this  respect.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  arrests 
continue  to  be  made  in  Sicily.  The  popular  irrita- 
tion, is,  moreover,  at  its  height,  and  a general  insur- 
rection is  momentarily  expected. 

I he  insurgents  of  Coaenza,  against  whom  Gen. 
Strateila  had  been  sent,  (to  whom  had  likewise  been 
entrusted  the  general  command  of  all  Calabria,)  had 
rejoined  the  bauds  of  Romeo.” 

An  article  in  the  Contemperaneo  of  Rome,  of 
September  18lh,  contains  the  following  news  receiv- 
ed from  Civita  Vecchia,  by  the  arrrival  of  the  Lom- 
bardo: 

“Syracuse  is  in  a state  of  insurrection;  Melazzo 
is  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  who  are  there  in 
possession  of  the  citadel.  Catania  equally  partici- 
pates m the  movement,  and  Palermo  fingers  in  a 
stale  of  dull  agitation. 

Since  the  insurgents  have  retired  from  Reggio,  the 
mountaineer!  of  Calabria  have  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  insurrection.  The  royal  army  loees  ground 
every  day. 

Besides  the  steam  vessels  which  are  now  carrying 
troops  and  ammunition,  the  government  had  still 
detained  the  trading  vessels.  Numerous  executions 
had  taken  place,  and  a Paixhan  gun  had  been  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.” 

In  the  Austrian  part  of  Italy  black  ribbons  on 
straw  hats  are  proscribed,  because  the  black  forms 
with  the  yellow  the  colors  of  Austria. 

Advices  from  Naples  state  that  the  insurrection  of 

Calabria,  momentarily  suppressed,  bos  assumed  anew 

the  most  menacing  aspect  and  proportions.  The 
royal  troops  having  shot  their  prisoners,  this  cruelly 
provoked  the  most  bloody  reprisals. 

A letter  from  Naples  dated  September  19th  says: 
“The  Calabrian  insurrection  is  expanding.  Every 
day  new  communes  declare  themselves  for  the 
movement,  and  reinforce  the  insurgent  band.  A 
bloody  battle  has  occurred  between  the  bands  of 
Romeo  and  five  battalions  of  the  royal  troops,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Nunzianto,  in  which  the  insurgents 
performed  prodigies  of  valor.  The  loss  of  the  roy- 
alists exceeded  300.  Among  the  killed  were  one 
colonel  and  one  captain.  The  insurgents  sustained 
a heavy  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners.  Subsequently 
to  the  battle,  Romeo  proposed  an  exchange  of  pri- 


soners, but  was  informed  it  was  too  late,  the  prison- 
ers having  been  shot  on  the  field.  Romeo  immedi- 
ately put  the  royalist  prisoners  to  the  sword. 

Romeo  constantly  advances,  organizing  the  insur- 
rection in  every  district  he  traverses. 

Intelligence  was  received  at  Paris  on  the  27th 
ult.,  '.hat  the  Austrians  had  evacuated  the  town  of 
Ferrara. 

In  Lombardy  the  agitation  was  extreme.  The 
Austrians  were  marching  and  countermarching  troop* * 
in  all  directions.  The  inscription  “Live  Piu,s  IX,” 
is  displayed  on  the  walls  of  many  houses,  public  edi- 
fices, and  theatres  in  Milan. 

NAPLES. 

September  21.  The  revolutionary  movement  in 
Sicily  has  commenced  and  the  rebels  are  already 
masters  of  Gorgenti  and  Marsella.  The  insurrec- 
tion still  continues  in  Calabria,  and  the  insurgents  of 
Cosenza  have  joined  themselves  to  the  command  of 
of  Romeo.  The  8.h  regiment,  after  hesitating  some 
time,  finally  refused  to  fight  against  the  insurgents. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  king  does  not  appear  inclined  to  extend  more  li- 
beral institutions  to  his  people,  or  more  protection  to 
their  manufactures.  A deputation  of  this  latter  class 
had  lately  an  interview  with  his  majesty,  praying  him 
to  revise  .lie  miiir  u..u 

lection.  Thu  king  replied  that  the  tariff  was  arranged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  community  and  not  of  a class, 
and  that  it  was  imposstle  to  grant  their  request. 

It  has  been  announced  that  many  of  the  Russian 
foreign  diplomatists  have  been  called  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. We  now  learn  that  the  Prince  of  Prussia  will 
also  proceed  to  that  capital  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Rhine.  Thi3  warrants  a belief  that 
some  affairs  of  importance  are  about  to  be  discussed 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

GREECE. 

Coletti,  the  prime  minister,  is  dead.  It  is  said 
that  King  Otho  has  appealed  to  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
for  his  intervention  against  the  demands  of  Turkey. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

The  last  overland  mail  brings  dates  from  Calcutta 
to  August  7,  Madras,  August  13,  and  from  China  to 
the  21th  of  July.  No  disturbances  had  occurred  at 
Canton.  The  English  are  about  occupying  the  ground 
alloled  to  them  on  the  Island  of  Honan.  A grant  of 
land  on  Hog  Lane,  in  Canton,  had  also  been  made  to 
the  English,  so  as  to  separate  the  factories  from  the 
Chinese  city.  Ground  for  an  English  church  was 
also  demanded.  Notwithstanding  these  pacific  re- 
ports, however,  English  commerce  with  China  was 
suffering  from  unusual  inactivity. 

In  the  Indies  all  was  tranquil. 

The  British  ship  Stalkett,  laden  with  the  trophies 
taken  at  the  battles  of  the  Scinde,  has  been  wrecked 
on  tbe  coast  of  India. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


An  extra  issued  on  the  20th,  by  the  Washington 
Union,  contains  Che  following  news  from  Gen.  Scott’s 
army.  It  is  copied  from  the  New  Orleans  Delta  of 
the  14th  instant,  which  latter  reached  Petersburg 
through  Riddle’s  express,  one  day  in  advance  of  the 
regular  mail: 

From  the  New  Orleans  Della,  October  14. 

At  a late  hour  last  night  the  steamship  Fashion, 
Capt.  Ivy,  arrived  from  VeraCruz  which  she  left  on 
the7lhand  Tampico  on  the9ih  inst.  By  this  arrival 
we  are  placed  in  possession  of  letters  from  our  corres- 
pondent Mustang,  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  late  as 
the  23th  September,  and  files  of  the  American  Star, 

* new  paper  published  by  Messrs.  Peoples  Sc  Bar- 
nard, at  the  capital. 

Our  correspondence,  both  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  Vera  Cruz,  it  very  voluminous. 

We  have  full  details  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing;  copies  of  tbe  general  orders  issued  by  the 
commaader  in  ehief  from  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
the  city  up  to  the  latest  date;  the  manifesto  of  Gen. 
Bravo  addressed  to  the  minister  of  war  and  marine, 
descriptive  of  the  operations  of  the  Mexican  forces 
at  and  about  Chapultepec  on  the  12th  of  September; 
revignatioD  of  the  presidency  by  Gen.  Santa  Anna, 
et  ce  tera — all  of  which  we  will  endeavor  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  to  morrow. 

Our  loss  has  been  severe — the  previous  rumors  of 
Generals  Pillow,  Worth,  and  Smith  being  killed,  we 
are  gratified  to  learn,  were  without  foundation — 
Among  tbe  wounded,  we  regret  to  see  the  name  of 
our  contemporary,  Mr.  Kendall,  of  the  Picayune. — 
We  trust,  however,  his  wound  is  but  a slight  one. 

The  American  prisoners,  who  were  sent  from  the 
city  of  Mexico  to  Toluca,  on  the  approach  of  Gen. 
Scott  to  the  capital,  have  been  sent  back  to  the  city 
of  Mexico,  still  as  prisoners  of  war,  under  parole. — 
It  is  said  they  were  sent  by  the  governor  of  Mexico 
on  hiv  own  responsibility.  The  names  of  the  officers 
thus  liberated  on  parole,  are  Captains  Clay,  Heady, 
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and  Smith,  Lieutenants  Churchill,  Davidson,  and 
Barbour,  and  sixteen  privates. 

The  city  of  Mexico  was  quiet  at  the  latest  dates, 
though  daily  reports  of  the  rising  of  the  populace  and 
the  assassination  of  our  men  were  rife.  Little  fear 
however,  was  entertained  by  our  army  of  any  such 
attempt;  for,  as  our  correspondent  remarks,  an  ene- 
my who  could  not  stand  against  us  in  the  field,  will 
not  be  likely  to  attack,  much  less  to  attempt  to  over 
power  us,  with  the  city  and  its  strongholds  in  our 
possession. 

The  Mexican  congress  were  to  meet  on  the  5th  of 
this  month  at  Queretaro.  The  seven  northern  states, 
which  some  time  since  formed  a coalition  to  oppose 
negotiations  for  peace,  have  held  a meeting  by  dele- 
gates, and  denounced  Santa  Anna  as  a traitor  and  an 
outlaw;  and  at  the  same  lime  have  passed  a resolu- 
tion pledging  each  state  to  famish  three  thousand 
men  armed  and  equipped  for  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  appointed  Generals  Paredes  and 
Buslamenle  to  command  the  troops  thus  to  be  raised. 

The  whereabouts  of  Santa  Anna  was  not  known  at 
the  capital  on  the  28th  September — rumor  placed 
him  in  the  vicinity  of  Puebla.  Colonels  Dickinson, 
Baxter  and  McIntosh  have  died  of  their  worn  ds  — 
Generals  Pillow  and  Shields  are  recovering  slowly. 
Our  correspondent  makes  out  our  total  loss  to  be- 
in  killed.  un»un*t»J,  -j  ...lotting — sixteen  hundred 
and  twenty  one.  We  shall  publish  a complete  list 
to  morrow.  Among  the  names  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  we  find  the  following: 

Officers  killed. — Major  L.  Triggs.  Capt.  A.  Vano- 
linda,  Col.  T.  B.  Ransom,  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Martin 
Scott,  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  M.  Graham,  Capt.  M.  E. 
Merrill. 

Officers  wounded. — Brevet  Colonel  J.  S.  McIntosh, 
Majors  C.  A.  Waite,  George  W.  Talcott,  John  H. 
Savage;  Brevet  Majors  G.  Wright,  A.  Montgomery; 
Captains  R.  Anderson,  A.  Cady,  W.  H.  T.  Walk- 
er, L.  Smith,  Thomas  Glenn,  William  H.  Ir- 
win, P.  M.  Guthrie,  E.  C.  Williams,  James  Miller, 
James  Caldwell;  Major  General  Pillow,  severely — 
Maj.  A.  H.  Gladden,  Brigadier  General  Jas.  Shields, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  F.  N.  Page,  A.  A.  A. 
General  M.  Lovell,  Assistant  Adjutant  General  W. 
W.  Mackall;  Volunteer  Aid  de  camp,  Geo.  Wilkins 
Kendall;  Lieut.  Col.  John  Garland,  Maj.  W.  W. 
Loring,  Brevet  Col.  J.  E.  Johnston,  Captains  J.  H. 
Williams,  James  Barclay,  C.  H.  Pearson,  D.  E. 
Hungerford,  Mirichell  Danley,  D.  H.  McPhail,  J. 

5.  Simonson,  J.  B.  Backenstos,  S.  S.  Tucker.  Geo. 
Nauman,  Silas  Casey,  J.  B.  Magruder,  J.  M.  Scant- 
land,  Robt.  G.  Gale.  Moses  J.  Barnard,  and  Col. 

6.  M.  Trousdale. 

The  Aorerican  Star  of  the  20th  September  in 
speaking  of  the  execution  of  the  deserters,  says  that 
16  of  them  were  hung  at  San  Angel  on  the  9ih;  and 
immediately  after  some  ten  or  twelve  where  whip- 
ped and  branded  on  the  cheek  with  the  the  letter  D. 
Riley,  the  chief  of  the  crowd,  came  in  for  a share  of 
the  whipping  and  branding. 

The  next  morning  four  others  were  executed  at 
Miscoac;  and  on  the  13th.  30  more  were  hung  upon 
one  gallows  at  the  same  place.  It  appears  that  Ri- 
ley, according  to  our  military  laws,  could  not  be 
hung,  he  having  deserted  from  our  army  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 

Rumors  were  rife  in  Vera  Cruz  of  Santa  Anna  be- 
ing in  Puebla  at  the  head  of  some  three  hundred  men. 
Speaking  on  this  subject,  the  American  Star  of  Sept. 
23d,  published  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  says  that  Gen. 
Rea  with  a guerrilla  force  had  entered  Puebla  a lew 
days  previous,  and  the  force  under  Cuionel  Childs 
being  so  small,  he  withdrew  them  to  the  heights 
commanding  the  place,  where  he  was  quite  secure, 
and  from  whence  he  could  bombard  the  city  at  will. 

Wtn)  Orleans,  October  14,  1847. 

Sir — The  Fashion  arrived  here  lale  last  nigh!  Irom 
Vera  Cruz.  There  is  a great  amount  of  news  by  her, 
but  nothing  very  important.  The  chief  points  are 
that  Mexico  is  in  quiet  possession  of  our  army. 

Several  of  Lhe  northern  slate3  have  declared  Santa 
Anna  a traitor,  and  have  pledge-  themselves  to  raise 
a considerable  number  of  troops  to  be  placed  under 
Paredes  and  Bustamente. 

The  whereabouts  of  Santa  Anna  was  not  known. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pue- 
bla. Neither  Pillow,  Worth,  nor  any  of  our  generals 
killed;  Pillow  wounded.  Our  toss  in  all  said  to  be 
1,621;  congress  was  to  meet  on  the  5th  insl.  at  Quer- 
eiaro.  lours,  &c. 

A.  D.  WOOLR1DGE,  D.  P.  M. 

Hon.  Cave  Johnson. 

From  lhe  N.  0.  Picayune  October  14. 

The  Fashion  has  experienced  very  rougn  weather. 

By  this  arrival  the  Picayune  has  its  correspondence 
from  Mr.  Kendall  and  others  up  to  the  28th  of  Sept, 
from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Our  losses  are  severe,  and  the  details  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  heart  sickening.  Thank  God,  says  the 


Picayune,  none  of  our  generals  have  been  killad,  but 
Major  General  Pillow  and  Brigadier  General  Shields 
were  both  wounded  severely,  but  were  doing  well  at 
last  accounts. 

In  the  battle  of  King’s  Mill  our  loss  says  the  Pic- 
ayune, is  seven  hundred.  Of  the  8th,  Gen.  Worth’s 
division  lost  about  six  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  battle.  Of  the  13th,  the  storming  of 
Chapullepec  and  the  attack  on  the  citadel,  Whitman’s 
division  lostthree  hundred,  Twiggs’ two  hundred  and 
sixty  eight,  Pillow’s  one  hundred  and  forty  two,  aod 
Worth’s  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight — making  the 
loss  eight  hundred  and  forty  eight  in  all.  Worth 
had  scarcely  1,000  men  in  this  action.  Our  entire 
loss  since  leaving  Puebla,  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  Kendall  sets  down  at  lull  three  thousand. — 
Another  authority,  given  below,  makes  it  four  thou- 
sand, and  yet  Gen.  ^cott  entered  the  valley  of  Mex- 
ico with  an  army  of  only  a little  exceeding  ten  thou- 
sand men.  What  wonders  have  these  ten  thousand 
achieved. 

The  Mexican  accounts  representing  that  we  were 
at  any  time  seriously  repulsed,  are  not  true.  The 
Mexican  loss  is  not  definitely  ascertained,  but  was 
enormous.  We  have  very  beautiful  maps  illustra- 
ting both  of  the  great  battle  fields  of  the  8th  and  13th, 
sajs-is*  P. ooyunc,  and  shall  lay  them  before  our 
readars  as  early  as  practicable. 

General  Bravo  was  not  killed,  but  taken  prison- 
er. We  do  not  see  that  Santa  Anna  was  wounded. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  resigned  the  presidency.  We 
have  the  act  before  us,  but  have  not  room  for  it  to 
day.  Since  his  resignation  he  has  made  an  address 
to  his  countrymen,  which  we  will  give  to  morrow. 

We  annex  here  General  Scott’s  order  after  his 
victorious  occupation  of  the  ciiy  of  Mexico,  by  which 
it  will  he  seen  that  Gen.  Quitman,  who  gloriously 
distinguished  himself  on  the  13th,  is  governor  of  the 
city:— 

[general  order,  no.  184.] 

Headquarters  army,  Mexico,  Sept  14,  1847. 

Under  the  tavor  of  God,  the  valor  of  tins  army, 
after  many  glorious  victories,  has  hoisted  the  colors 
of  our  country  in  the  capital  of  Mexico,  and  on  the 
palace  of  their  government;  but  the  war  is  not  en- 
ded. 

The  Mexican  army  and  goveinment  have  fled  only 
to  watch  an  opportunity  to  return  upon  us  in  ven- 
geance. We  must  then  be  upon  our  guard.  Com- 
panies and  regiments  will  be  kept  together,  and  all 
stand  on  the  alert.  Our  safety  is  in  military  disci- 
pline. Let  there  be  no  drunkenness — no  disorder — 
and  no  straggling.  Stragglers  will  be  in  great  dan- 
ger of  assassination,  and  marauders  shall  be  punish- 
ed by  courts  martial. 

All  of  these  rules,  so  honorably  observed  by  this 
glorious  army  in  Puebla,  must  be  observed  here. 

The  honor  of  the  army  and  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try call  for  the  best  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  va- 
liant, thus  to  win  the  approDation  of  all  the  good  of 
their  country.  Be  sober  and  merciful.  His  noble 
brethren  in  arms  will  not  be  deaf  to  this  hearty  ap- 
peal from  their  commander  and  friend, 

GENERAL  SCOTT. 

Major  General  Quitman  is  appointed  civil  and 
military  governor  ot  Mexico  by  command  of  Major 
General  Scott.  Two  days  alter  he  issued  the  lol- 
iowing  additional  order: 

GENERAL  ODDER — NO.  186- 
Headquarlers  army,  National  Palace. 

Mexico,  September  Vblh,  1847. 
The  General  in  chief  calls  upon,  his  brethren  in 
arms  to  return;  both  in  public  and  private  worship, 
thanks  and  gratitude  to  God  for  the  glorious  and 
signal  triumphs,  which  they  have  recently  achieved 
for  their  country,  beginning  with  the  l'Jih  of  August, 
and  ending  on  the  llth  of  September.  This  army 
has  gallantly  fought  its  way  through  the  fields  and 
forts  of  Cuntreros,  San  Antonio,  Crierubusco,  Molino 
del  Ray  Chapullepec,  and  the  gates  of  San  Gosler 
and  Tacubaya,  into  the  capital  ol  Mexico.  When 
the  very  limited  number  who  have  perlormed  those 
brilliant  deeds  shall  have  become  known,  the  world 
wilt  be  astonished  and  our  countrymen  fills d with 
joy  and  admiration. 

BuL  all  is  not  done.  The  enemy,  though  scattered 
and  dismayed,  has  still  many  fragments  of  his  lale 
army  hovering  about  us,  and  aided  by  an  exasperated 
population,  he  may  again  reunite  in  treble  our  nuoi- 
hers,  and  fall  upon  us  to  their  advantage,  if  we  rest 
inactive  on  trie  security  ol  past  victories.  Compact- 
ness, vigilance  and  discipline  are  therefore  our  only 
securities. 

Let  every  good  officer  and  man  stoutly  regard  these 
cautions,  and  enjoin  them  upon  all  others.  By  com- 
mand of  Major  General  Scott. 

H.  L.  SCOTT,  A A.  A.  G. 
By  the  way  of  Tatnpico  we  have  letters  kiudly 
forwarded  to  us,  dated  Osciiluma,  Oct.  3J.  The 
letter  is  so  brief  that  we  give  it  here: 


Osenluma  October  3,  1847. 

When  you  requested  me  to  give  you  news  from 
Mexico,  there  was  nothing  more  than  what  you  were 
acquainted  with,  regarding  the  capture  of  the  city 
of  Mexico;  and  although  they  are  still  very  meagre 
and  doubtful,  I am  going  to  tell  you  what  we  have 
learned  by  letters  from  Bachtea. 

Gen.  Santa  Anna  is  in  Tlascala.  with  only  five 
hundred  men.  It  is  said,  though  I do  not  believe  it, 
that  he  is  going  to  Central  America.  General  Her- 
rera has  gone  lo  Queretaro  to  organize  the  govern- 
ment. Bustamente  is  said  to  be  directing  himself 
for  Mexico  with  the  National  guard  of  Gu  male  guato 
and  other  places. 

It  seems  there  are  but  two  papers  published  in 
Mexico  in  Spanish  and  English.  The  Post  is  to  be 
re  established.  Gen.  Scott  has  imposed  a contribu- 
tion on  the  corporation/)! $150,000,  payable  in  three 
weeks,  in  instalments  of  $50,000. 

To  this  letter  we  have  a postscript  written  by 
another  hand,  as  follows: 

Tampico,  Oct.  7,  1847. 

Gen.  Santa  Anna  went,  or>  the  18ih  September, 
to  Toluca,  fourteen  leagues  from  tiaudalupe,  with  a 
remnant  of  his  army,  in  his  carriage.  I saw  him 
enter  it  at  Polander. 

That  Santa  Anna  should  be  at  Tlascala,  as  repor- 
ted in  the  letter  of  the  3d,  is  altogether  probable. — 
Tlascala  is  directly  north  of  Puebla,  about  20  miles 
distant.  Move  directly  east  from  Tlascala  and  you 
strike  the  road  to  Perole.  Perote  is  less  than  twenty 
miles.  He  is  near  enough  to  threaten  our  trains,  but 
not  strong  enough  to  effect  much. 

The  American  Star  was  issued  in  Mexico  on  the 
18th  ultimo,  by  Peoplos  & Bernard.  We  have  sev- 
eral numbers  of  it,  but  can  make  but  little  use  of 
them  to  day. 

Many  more  deserters  have  been  hung,  but  the 
reader  will  be  grieved  to  hear  that  Riley,  the  com- 
mander of  the  foreign  legion,  escaped  that  punish- 
ment on  some  ground,  and  was  only  flogged.  All 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  American  prisoners, 
Capt.  Clay  and  others,  have  joined  Gen.  Scott;  so 
our  letters  inform  us. 

The  Gacta  Republican  and  the  Courier  Francaise 
nave  been  receivnd  in  Mexico. 

We  regret,  says  the  Picayune,  that  we  have  no 
more  space  at  our  command  to  day,  and  are  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  postpone  any  further  use  of  our 
letters  and  papers  till  to  rnorro.v. 

The  Washington  Union  states  that  there  are  no 
official  despatches  received  at  the.  department  from 
Gen.  Scott’s  camp,  but  it  nevertheless  furnishes  in- 
teresting intelligence  in  the  shape  of  private  letters, 
received  from  an  officer  at  Vera  Cruz,  extracts  from 
which  are  given  below.  The  Union  adds — 

A letter  has  also  been  received  in  the  city  by  this 
evening’s  mail,  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  our  army  now  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  He 
gives  a very  rapid  sketch  of  the  events  which  took 
place  from  the  8tn  to  the  14ih  September.  He  de- 
scrioes  the  storming  of  the  paiace  of  Chapullepec,  in 
which  our  gallant  troops  covered  the  ..selves  with 
glory.  It  was  a contest  of  3,000  against  14  000 — 
mostly  an  affair  of  bayonets — in  which  General 
Worth’s  brave  division  lost  atnut  700  men.  The 
Mexican  forces  were  literally  cut  to  pieces,  and  (to 
use  the  phrase  of  the  camp)  utterly  “demoralized.” 
Gen.  Worth  was  not  wo  nded,  contrary  to  the  Mex- 
ican table  of  the  day. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  his  troops  slept  in  the 
city.  The  next  morning  at  6 o’clock,  Gen.  Quit- 
man’s  troops  marchod  in,  and  advanced  to  the  palace. 
Then  commenced  the  firing  from  the  houses,  which 
did  some  damage  to  our  men;  but  upon  eve-y  house 
that  tired  in  this  manner,  Gen.  Worth  directed  six 
and  eight  inch  howitzers  lo  be  discharged,  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  house  firing.  The  contest 
continued  some  hours,  when  lhe  victory  became 
complete,  and  all  resistance  was  at  an  end. 

Never  did  nobler  spirits  appear  on  the  military 
theatre  than  our  commander,  his  officers  and  his 
troops.  An  expression  from  an  English  house,  in  one 
of  the  following  letiers,  crowds  into  one  sentence 
the  noble  compliment  which  they  deserve.  These 
letters  leave  the  destination  of  Santa  Anna  in  pro- 
found mystery.  The  reinforcements  which  are 
marching  to  Gen.  Scott  must  astonish,  and  deeply 
impress,  if  they  do  not  intimidate  the  enemy.  We 
have  lost  many  precious  lives — many  brave  and  ac- 
complished officers.  We  wail  to  hear  the  rest  of 
their  names  in  trembling  solicitude;  but  no  army 
has  ever  covered  itself  with  more  brilliant  glory. — 
We  see  no  reason  to  fear  for  any  of  our  delac  i- 
ments.  Lally  must  be  safe  in  Jalapa  until  joined  oy 
General  Lane,  and  Childs  must  be  safe  in  Jalapa  un  d 
he  is  joined  by  Lane  and  Lally.  Other  reinforot- 
inents  are  pouring  iu  at  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  marching 
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on  the  aid  of  our  countrymen.  In  fact,  whed  we 
calculate  the  strength  with  which  we  are  rolling  on 
torrent  upon  torrent,  and  when  we  see  the  shattered 
forces  and  the  broken  spirits  of  the  enemy,  we  con- 
fess that  we  can  anticipate  nothing  stili  but  an  hon 
orable  war,  which  we  trust  will  lead  eventually  to 
an  honorable  peace. 

BATTLE  OF  MILL  DEL  RET. 

Correspondence  of  the  New  Orleans  Delia. 

City  of  Mexico,  Sept.  25,  1847. 

The  genera)-in-chief  receired  information  that  at 
Molino  del  Rey,  where  stood  several  buildings,  the 
Mexicans  were  at  work  casting  cannon,  shells,  shot, 
lie.  Desiring  to  stop  their  military  operations,  he 
directed  Worth,  with  his  division,  supported  by  Gen. 
Cadwallader’s  brigade,  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
place,  on  the  morning  of  the  8lh,  and  then  retire. 
The  buildings,  which  the  Mexicans  caliCasa  Mata, 
are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Chapultepec,  and 
within  six-pound  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  buildings  and  the  breastworks 
around  them  is  a large  open  plain,  gradually  des- 
cending to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Mexicans;  a 
deep  ravine  inclines  round  this  plain,  or  open  space, 
until  it  arrives  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  buildings,  upon  which  rested  the  enemy's  right 
flank.  Two  24  pounders,  belonging  to  Capt.  Hu- 
ger’s  siege  train,  were  placed  in  position  to  batter 
down  the  breastworks  and  buildings,  if  they  were 
found  to  be  occupied  by  a heavy  force,  but  they  did 
not  fire  but  a very  few  shots  before  Gen  Worth  ad- 
vanced his  infantry  down  the  plain  and  attacked  the 
enemy’s  works  in  ihe  front  and  centre.  The  Mexi- 
cans opened  upon  them  a most  murderous  fire  from 
the  point  attacked  and  both  their  flanks,  which  mow- 
ed down  our  troops  like  grass  before  the  scythe. 
Many  of  the  best  officers  of  the  division  were  cut 
dowD,  and  the  heavy  loss  in  the  ranks  caused  the 
advance  to  waver  for  a moment  until  the  supporting 
force  came  up,  which  also  sustained  a severe  loss. 
A column  of  lancers,  numbering  four  to  five  thou- 
sand, which  were  stationed  on  the  enemy’s  right, 
perceiving  the  effect  of  this  deadly  fire  on  our  infan- 
try, came  charging  down,  in  the  hope  of  being  aole 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  and  put  our 
troops  to  route,  but  they  were  soon  checked  in  their 
onward  career.  Col.  Duncan  brought  two  pieces  of 
bis  battery  to  be  .r  upon  them,  and  Capt.  Drum, 
with  the  two  recaptured  Buena  Vista  pieces,  also 
opened  his  fire  on  them,  while,  at  the  same  moment, 
Major  Sumner,  with  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  and 
Captain  Ruff's  company  of  mounted  rifles,  which, 
until  then  had  been  held  in  reserve,  passed  down 
under  the  fire  from  the  enemy’s  works,  and  charged 
the  head  of  their  columns,  which  they  could  not 
stand  for  a moment,  and  commenced  a confused  and 
precipitous  retreat.  After  that  they  rallied  twice, 
and  attempted  to  return,  but  at  each  time  our  little 
handful  of  dragoons  made  them  leave  without  ex- 
changing cards,  while  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry, 
rallying,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  buildings  and 
breastworks  winch  the  enemy  held,  aud  compelled 
them  to  retreat — capturing  seven  pieces  oi  artillery, 
a large  quantity  ol  ammunition,  small  anus,  &c., 
and  about  60U  prisoners.  As  soon  as  they  were  dm 
ven  from  the  buildings,  Capt.  Drum  and  Col.  Duncan 
advanced  their  light  batteries,  and  Lieut.  Slone 
brought  forward  one  of  the  24  pounders,  the  whole 
of  w hicb  opened  a most  destructive  fire  upon  them, 
as  they  retreated  across  a low  plain  to  the  rear  of 
the  position  they  at  first  occupied.  Our  loss  was 
very  heavy,  arid  1 regret  to  say  that  some  ef  the  very 
best  officers  of  our  army  fell  killed  and  wounded, 
while  the  Mexican  loss  was  very  slight,  until  they 
commenced  their  retreat.  While  the  cavalry  were 
passing  in  front  oi  the  enemy,  in  order  to  charge 
the  column  of  lancers,  they  were  not  under  their  tire 
more  than  ten  seconds,  and  during  that  time  they 
sustained  a loss  of  six  officers  wounded,  thirty-two 
privates  killed  and  wounded,  and  a loss  of  105  horses. 
There  were  but  two  officers  that  did  not  have  their 
horses  shot  under  them. 

We  were  deceived  in  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  buildings,  as  there  was  no  foundry,  or  even  a 
semblance  of  one — and  after  blowing  up  some  of  the 
buildings,  and  bringing  off  our  killed  and  wounded, 
we  evacuated  the  place,  as  the  occupation  of  it 
would  give  us  no  advantage.  Our  toss  was  eight 
hundred  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

The  result  of  this  engagement  taught  us  oue  lcs- 
sion,  which  was,  that  the  Mexicans  use  their  arms 
well,  and  fight  well,  when  they  are  in  position;  and 
although  the  superiority  oi  our  arms  and  the  valor 
of  the  troops  will  eventually  triumph,  yet  stili  we 
must  call  into  lequisiliou  all  our  military  science 
and  skill,  or  we  purchase  our  victories  at  loo  dear  a 
price.  A list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  you  will 
find  in  the  general  recapitulation  which  1 send  you. 
Many  a tear  will  be  shed  on  its  perusal, and  many  a 


heart  will  bleed  for  the  noble  souls,  and  the  old  and  j 
firm  velerans  which  fell  in  the  assault. 

BATTLE  OF  CHAPULTEPEC  AVD  CAPTURE  *>T  THE  CITT 
OF  MEXICO. 

The  New  Orleans  Delta  of  tbe  14th  instant,  re- 
ceived last  night,  furnishes  us  with  the  first  Ameri- 
can account  of  the  battle  of  Chapultepec  and  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Mexico  which  reached  us.  The 
letter  containing  it  bears  date  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Sept.  25.  After  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the 
fight  at  Molino  del  Rey,  on  the  8th  September,  the 
writer  goes  or,  to  say: — 

Col.  Riley  was  now  advanced  from  San  Angel 
(his  former  camp)  to  El  Piedad,  in  order  to  make  a 
diversion,  and  hold  the  entrance  to  the  Piedad  and 
San  Antonio  road.  Gen.  Pillow’s  division  moved 
up  to  within  supporting  distance,  and  thus  rested  our 
army  until  the  11th,  without  any  thing  of  moment 
occurring.  The  engineer  corps  were  busily  employ- 
ed night  and  day  in  their  reconnoisances,  ascertain- 
ing and  examining  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  different  entrances  to  the  city.  The  engineers, 
throughout  all  our  operations,  have  jieiToniioii  a 
most  dangerous  and  laborious  duty.  They  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  men  of  sterling  worth — of 
masterly  ability,  and  bright  ornaments  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

On  the  11th,  a column  of  cavalry  sallied  out  from 
Ihe  fort  on  the  San  Antonio  road,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  threatening  our  position  or  taking  Capt. 
Magruder’s  battery,  which  was  stationed  with  the 
picket  \\  ithin  about  800  yard*  of  their  fort,  though 
in  a great  measure  covered  from  the  range  of  their 
guns.  As  soon  as  they  got  their  column  moved  out 
into  a place  free  from  all  obstructions,  Capt.  Magru- 
der  opened  two  pieces  upon  them  with  shot  and  shell, 
which  passed  through  them  with  great  destruction, 
and  they  took  to  their  heels,  and  got  back  lo  the 
fort  as  quick  as  possible.  The  fort  opened  two  guns 
on  the  battery,  but  without  further  etfecl  than  kill- 
ing one  man  of  the  15th  infantry.  An  officer  shortly 
alter  rode  up  and  inquired  of  Capt.  Magruder  if  the 
fort  had  fired  on  him.  Holding  a 12-pound  shot,  he 
replied,  that  he  had  the  gentlemen's  card,  and  he 
expected  the  cavalry  would  carry  back  his  compli- 
ments to  the  fort. 

About  sundown  Gen’I.  Twiggs  with  the  balance 
of  his  division,  arrived  at  Piedad  and  Gen.  Pillow 
moved  with  his  division  to  the  south  of  Tacubaya, 
and  took  a position  on  the  west  side  of  Chapultepec, 
and  General  Quitman,  with  his  division,  occupied 
the  road  Iro  n Tacubaya  lo  tbe  city  of  Mexico,  Gen. 
Worth’s  division  remaining  in  Tacubaya. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  three  heavy  batteries 
were  planted  in  front  of  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec; 
No.  1 commanded  by  Capt.  Drum;  No.  2 by  Lieut. 
Hagner;  No.  3 by  Lieut.  Stone — all  under  the  gene- 
ral command  and  superintendence  of  Captain  Huger 
chief  of  the  ordnance.  Also,  during  the  night  Gen. 
Twiggs’  division  planted  Capt.  Steptoe’s  in  lront  of 
the  lortifications  on  the  San  Antonio  road,  it  being 
intended  that  Gen.  Twiggs  should  make  a feint  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  enemy  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  oi  the  12th,  all  the 
batteries  opened — the  feint  made  by  Gen.  Twiggs’ 
division  succeeded  admirably.  As  soon  as  Captain 
Sleploe  opened  bis  guns  the  enemy  marched  out  se- 
veral heavy  columns,  and  in  reaching  the  fort  passed 
within  range  ol  Steptoe’s  guns,  when  he  turned  a 
heavy  and  destructive  fire  upon  them.  As  soon  a* 
they  reached  ihe  work  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
fort,  and  in  the  course  ol  an  hour’s  cannonading 
drove  them  out  of  it,  and  silenced  ail  the  guns. 
Capt.  Stepioe’s  fire  throughout  was  one  of  the  most 
eflective  aud  well-directed  that  has  been  witnessed 
during  the  war,  while  his  position  was  such  that  the 
enemy’s  shot  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  him. 

The  siege  batteries  continued  an  uninterrupted 
fire  upon  the  Caslie  of  Chapultepec  throughout  the 
day,  which  was  answered  by  eleven  guns  in  the 
work.  Our  guns  proved  to  be  very  destructive,  as 
we  found  alter  the  work  was  taken  500  dead  men 
unburied  but  tiiroan  iri  ditches.  The  building  also 
was  completely  riddled. 

It  was  determined  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  to 
storm  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec,  and  the  work* 
connected  with  it.  The  general-in  chief,  knowing 
the  strength  oi  the  fortifications  and  the  strong  force 
with  which  it  was  gamsoned,  concluded  to  assault  it 
with  old  and  well  tried  troops — not  that  he  did  not 
possess  confidence  in  t tie  divisions  ol  Generals  Pil- 
low and  Q litmaii — but  in  carrying  a point  which 
was  the  key  to  ail  our  future  operations,  it  would 
not  do  to  make  a mistake  or  omit  to  taka  every  ad- 
vantage. Therefore,  the  storming  parties  from  the 
divisions  of  Gen.  Worth  and  Gen.  Twiggs,  which 
had  so  frequently  been  under  severe  fire,  were  se- 
lected. 


I The  heavy  batteries  continued  their  fire  upon  the 
fort,  and  about  7 o’clock,  when  the  brigade  of  Ge- 
| neral  Smith  arrived  as  a supporting  force  to  tbe  di- 
, vision  of  Gen.  Quitman — as  soon  as  Gen.  Smith’s 
brigade  reached  its  position — the  division  of  Gen. 
Pillow  passed  Molino  del  Rey  and  ascended  the  hill 
on  the  west  side,  the  Volligeur  regiment,  which  had 
been  advanced  into  the  timber  to  clear  it  of  the  ene- 
my’s skirmishers,  became  the  assaulting  force,  sup* 
ported  by  the  balance  of  the  division.  Gen.  Worth 
was  situated  to  the  north  and  on  the  left  of  General 
Pillow. 

A part  of  Gen.  Quitman’s  force  ascended  the  hill 
on  the  south  and  to  the  right  of  Gen.  Pillow.  A* 
the  division  of  Gen.  Pillow,  and  a portion  of  Gen. 
Quitman’s  ascended  and  carried  the  castle  in  most 
gallant  style,  the  balance  of  Gen.  Quitman’s  force 
and  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Smith  swept  the  works  on 
the  road,  the  whole  of  the  commands  moving  har- 
moniously and  simultaneously  together,  much  to  the 
honor  and  credit  of  their  respective  commanders, 
struck  the  enemy  in  their  different  positions  at  one 
and  the  same  lime  a fatal  blow.  The  hill,  where 
Gen  Pillow’s  command  ascended,  had  been  mined 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  our  troops  when  they 
arrived  at  this  point,  but  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
Volligeur  regiment,  and  the  deadly  effect  of  the  fire 
of  their  rifles,  as  they  followed  up  the  enemy  from 
the  first  position,  prevented  their  carrying  out  their 
views  end  intentions.  Just  as  the  command  of  Gen. 
Pillow  rose  the  hill,  and  while  in  the  act  of  assault- 
ing the  work,  he  fell  wounded,  and  Col.  Ransom 
was  killed,  hutso  lucidly  had  Gen.  Pillow  explained 
his  objects  and  intentions  in  carrying  the  work,  and 
aided  by  an  active  and  efficient  staff,  that  his  com- 
mand moved  on  and  carried  the  work  without  even 
being  brought  to  a stand. 

As  Gen.  Quitman’s  division  was  charging  on  the 
work  in  the  road,  Brig.  Gen.  Shields  received  a se- 
vere wound  in  the  arm,  and  as  soon  as  the  works 
were  carried  he  returned  and  had  it  dressed,  aed 
again  mounted  his  horse,  which  was  shortly  after- 
wards killed  under  him,  but  he  continued  to  com- 
mand his  brigade,  which  was  actively  engaged 
throughout  the  day,  and  the  name  of  Shields  will 
long  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  laurels 
won  by  tbe  palmetto  of  the  south  and  the  empire  of 
live  north. 

Gen.  Pillow  being  disabled  by  his  wound,  Gen. 
Worth  took  the  command  of  both  his  division  and 
that  of  Gen.  Pillow,  an  1 advanced  along  the  aque- 
duct leading  to  the  gates  of  San  Cosmo.  General 
Quitman,  with  bis  own  cammand  and  Gen.  Smith’s 
brigade,  also  advanced  towards  the  city  by  the  aque- 
duct leading  into  the  city  at  the  gate  of  Piedad 
which  is  commanded  by  the  Citadel.  On  each  of  the 
routes  ihe  two  columns  met  with  a decided  and 
stubborn  resistance,  and  after  the  advance  of  Gene- 
ral Worth’s  command  had  reached  the  gate  of  San 
Cosmo  the  fire  was  so  hot  that  they  were  compelled 
temporarily  to  abandon  it — and  did  not  make  a per- 
manent lodgement  until  towards  evening,  when  a 
portion  of  the  siege  train  battery  was  brought  into 
the  action,  as  alto  a piece  or  two  of  the  mountain 
howitzers,  which  hurled  the  shot  and  shell  about  ihe 
ears  of  the  ene.ny  a little  hotter  than  they  desired. 

Gen.  Quitman’s  column,  with  the  rifles  at  their 
head,  continued  steadily  and  cautiously  on,  taking 
position  and  breastwork  as  they  came  in  contact 
with  them,  until  they  arrived  near  the  gate  of  tbe 
city.— Here  the  firing  was  so  heavy,  both  from  small 
arms  and  artillery,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
carefully  reconnoiter  it  before  attacking.  Accord- 
ly,  Lieuts.  Beauregard,  of  the  engineers,  Lovell,  of 
Gen.  Quitman’s  staff,  and  Lieut.  Van  Doren,  of  Gen. 
Smith’s  stall',  went  forward  to  ascertain  the  true 
position  of  affairs;  they  returned;  and  upon  their  re- 
port the  rifles,  supported  by  a small  force  of  infan. 
try,  was  advanced  forward  for  the  purpose  of  pick- 
ing ufflbe  artillerists,  which  they  did,  being  partially 
covered  by  the  aqueduct — with  the  same  success  and 
accuracy  as  one  of  our  southern  or  western  men 
would  shoot  squirrels. 

This  rendered  the  situation  of  the  Mexican  artil- 
lerests  so  uncomfortable  that  they  were  unable  to 
stand  to  their  guns  long  enough  to  load  them,  and 
they  commenced  moving  their  guns,  which  was  per- 
ceived  by  Gen.  Quitman,  and  he  ordered  a charge 
which  was  carried  into  execution  as  soon  as  com- 
manded— Lieut.  Stuart,  of  tbe  rifles,  leading  the  way. 
It  captured  tne  main  work,  with  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, which  Capt.  Dunn  turned  on  the  retreating 
enemy.  Gen.  Quitman  was  himself  among  the  first 
lo  mount  tile  bieastwork  and  plant  the  standard 
thereon,  at  one  o’clock;  tbe  enemy  then  formed  and 
three  limes  attempted  to  charge  us  and  retake  the 
position,  but  the  unerring  and  deadly  fire  of  the 
rifles,  together  with  a volley  of  grape  from  Captaia 
Dunn,  so  cut  them  lo  pieces  that  they  would  not 
approach  nearer  than  rifle  shot. 
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The  third  time  they  tried  to  advance  under  the  j 
cover  of  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  hut  if  ever  a | 
Mexican  poked  his  head  out  for  the  purpose  of  slip- 
ping from  one  arch  to  the  other,  some  rifleman  would  j 
be  sure  to  put  a hall  thr  ugh  it.  During  the  whole  | 
of  the  afternoon  the  Citadel  and  a fort  on  our  right 
continued  a concentrated  fire  upon  the  gate  where 
our  troops  were,  in  the  hopes  of  driving  them  out, 
but  in  this  they  were  much  mistaken,  although  we 
bad  but  little  cover.  Here  it  was  that  the  lamented 
Capt.  Dunn  fell  mortally  wounded;  the  death  of  no 
man  in  our  army  has  been  more  sincerely  regretted 
than  his;  throughout  the  bombardment  of  Chapul- 
tepec  he  stood  by  his  guns,  and  when  the  works  of 
the  enemy  were  stormed,  he  continued  to  advance 
his  battery  under  the  heaviest  fire,  himself  possess- 
ing and  infusing  into  his  men  a cool  and  deliberate 
bravery  and  self  possession  surpassed  by  none. 

You  will  recollect  it  was  he  who  recaptured  the 
Buena  Vista  guns,  still  covered  with  the  blood  of 
those  who  fell  over  them  at  the  time  they  were  lost, 
and  afterwards  used  them  with  such  decisive  effect 
at  the  baffle  of  Molino  del  Rey  on  the  8ih  mst. 
Under  cover  of  Ihe  night  Gen.  Quitman’s  co- 
lumn erected  a, breastwork  and  nut  >nt«  ~ 

battery  ot  two  18  s,  one  68-pound  howitzer  and  one 
24-pourd  howitzer,  intending  to  warm  up  the  cita- 
del in  the  morning.  General  Worth’s  column  got 
guns  in  a position  to  rake  every  thing  in  his  vicini- 
ty , and  after  night  Lieutenant  Hagner  threw  a few 
shot  and  shell  into  the  city,  which  no  doubt  intimi- 
dated the  enemy  very  much,  as  they  had  a taste  of 
t .is  at  Vera  Cruz. 

After  the  results  and  successes  of  the  day,  Gen. 
Scott  intended,  on  the  morning  of  Ihe  14th,  to  make 
a lodgment  on  the  “New  Paseo,”  (entering  by  the 
San  Cosmo  gate)  and  bombard  the  city,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  balance  of  Gen.  Twiggs’  division  was 
ordered  from  El  Piedad  to  the  support  of  General 
Worth. 

On  the  night  of  the  13lh  Santa  Anna  evacuated 
all  his  positions,  and  letreated  lrom  the  city,  having 
had  more  than  one-half  of  his  army  killed  and 
wounded  or  taken  prisoners — among  the  latter  Gen. 
Bravo,  with  his  staff,  at  Chapultepec.  Santa  Anna 
found  that  if  he  fought  us  on  the  14th,  he  would 
hardly  have  a body-guard  left  to  cover  Ins  retreat. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  two  columns  took  up  their 
march.  Gens.  Quitman  and  Smith,  at  the  head  of 
their  commands,  entered  the  grand  national  plaza  at 
7 o’clock.  The  column  was  lornitd  in  the  plaza,  and 
by  order  of  Gen.  Quitman,  the  National  Standard  ol 
the  Cerro  Gordo  division,  while  the  command  came 
to  a present,  was  flung  to  the  breeze  over  the  na- 
tional palace,  and  it  now  triumphantly  waves  over 
the  Halls  of  Ihe  JYlontezumas,  and,  with  one  of  our  na- 
tional poets,  we  may  say — 

“Our  flag  is  lhere,  our  flag  is  there — 

Behold  ils  glorious  siripee  and  start! 

Our  flag  is  iliere,  our  flag  is  there — 

We  hail  it  with  ihree  loud  huzzas!” 

Gen.  Worth’s  command  halted  four  or  five  squares 
from  the  plaza,  where  Col.  Garland  was  wounded. 

About  8 o’cl’k  Gen.  Scott  and  staff,  in  full  leather 
escorted  by  the  cavalry,  entered  the  citv,  anneal  the 
huzzas  of  the  soldiery  on  all  sides.  As  he  entered, 
the  band  of  the  2d  dragoons,  mounted,  interested  the 
Blaring  crowds  with  Hail  Columbia.  As  the  escort 
entered  the  grand  plaza,  the  band  moved  the  patriot 
ism  of  the  whole  ol  us  to  a little  higher  pitch,  by  the 
good,  old  fashioned  air  ol  Yankee  Doodle! 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Gen.  Scott  was,  to  appoint 
Gen.  Quitman  civil  and  military  governor  ot  Mexico, 

and  Col.  F.  S.  Belton,  Lieut.  Governer.  Gen. , 

Capt.  F.  N.  Page,  A.  A.  G.,  and  Lieuts.  M.  Lovell, 
M.  Wilcox  and  R.  P.  Hammond,  Aid  de  Camps — 
Captain  G.  1'.  Davis,  secretary,  and  Mr.  Levi,  inter- 
preter. 

Throughout  the  14th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
15tb,  the  Mexicans  continued  to  fire  from  ihe  cor- 
ners and  tops  of  the  houses,  killing  some  and  woun- 
ding many. 

The  Artillery  was  at  first  tried  on  them,  but  ow- 
ing to  their  concealed  position  it  was  not  effective. 
The  Rifle  regiment,  and  some  of  the  iufanliy,  were 
then  sent  in  pursuit,  which  forces  soon  silenced  them 
wherever  they  went.  The  Mexicans  were  very 
much  mistaken  when  they  came  to  engage  the  rifles 
on  the  house  tops;  during  their  revolutions  they 
would  fight  in  this  way  for  several  days,  without  do- 
ing each  other  much  injury;  but  the  deadly  lire  uf 
the  rifles  picked  them  out  irom  their  hiding  places 
where  they  least  expected  it,  and  made  lliem  very 
willing  to  cease  so  uuequal  a combat. 

The  officers  of  our  army  have  suffered  severely — 
they  were  loreu.ost  in  the  fight,  and  of  course  the 
first  to  fall. 

Since  our  army  arrived  in  the  valley,  we  have  lost 
about  3000  men,  in  killed  and  wounded.  We  nave 
destroyed  the  Mexican  army,  of  over  30,000  men— 


j upwards  of  6000  of  which  have  been  taken  prison  - 
I ers.  We  have  captured  70  pieces  of  artillery — 27  at 
! the  battle  of  Contreras,  20  in  the  fort  at  GhuruOusco, 
j and  33  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th. 

; The  following  memoranda  will  show  you  the  num- 
ber of  shot  and  shell  fired  by  the  siege  batteries. — 
The  small  number  fired  at  Chapultepec,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  castle  and  fort  were  completely 
lorn  to  pieces,  is  one  of  (he  best  evidences  of  the 
power  of  that  -arm  of  our  service,  and  the  superior 
abilities  of  the  officers  commanding  it. 

Battery  Ao  1.  — On  (he  Tacubaya -road — Berved  by 
Capt.  Drum,  company  G,  4> h artillery — 2 16  poun- 
ders* and  1 8 inch  howitzerf — Fired  300  round 
shot,  100  shells,  and  50  round  of  canister. 

Ballery  JVb.  2 — On  the  ridge  south  of  Molino  del 
Rey — served  by  Lieut.  Hagner  and  company  of 
ordnance — 1 24  pounder  and  1 8 inch  howitzer — 
Fired  146  round  shot  and  74  shells. 

Battery  AT).  3 — On  the  same  ridge,  the  nearer  the 
Molino  del  Rey— served  at  first  by  Capt.  H.  Brooks 
2d  artillery,  and  afterwards  by  Lieut.  S.  S.  An- 
derson, 2d  artillery  , on  the  12th  of  September — 1 
PG  pounder  and  1 8 inch  howitzer.  (The  carriage 
-of  iKo  is  pounder  gun.j  Fired  70  rounds  16 
pound  shot,  37  24  pound,  do.,  and  30  shells. 

Buttery  ATo.  4 — 10  inch  mortar — served  by  Lieut. 
Stone  and  company  of  ordnance— Fired  84  shells. 
From  the  Garita  San  'Cosmo,  a few  24  pound  shot 
and  5 10  inch  mortar  shells  were  thrown  into  the 
city  attcr  daik  on  the  13,  and  a few  8 inch  shells 
into  houses  from  which  the  firing  came,  on  the 
14th. 

Extracts  of  tetters  received  this  evening  in  Washington 
from  an  officer  of  the  government  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Vera  Cruz,  September  27,  1847. 

As  to  the  trutli  of  the  report  from  Mexico  that  the 
leperos  or  lazaronis  had  sacked  the  city,  and  that 
the  troops  ol  General  Scott  could  not  have  prevent- 
ed it,  I certainly  cannot  believe  it. 

That  General  Santa  Anna  has  come  'down  with 
2,000  cavalry,  and  was  at  a small  town  near  Puebla, 
there  is  now  not  a shadow  of  a doubt.  What  his 
intention  is,  no  one  can  tell.  By  the  small  force  he 
has,  it  cannot  be  to  prevent  our  reinforcements  from 
going  up;  for,  with  tho  1,000  men  under  Major  Lally 
at  Jaiapa,  and  the  2,500  under  Lane  that  are  on  their 
way  to  Jaiapa,  they  could  march  over  any  force  that 
Santa  Anna  could  get,  provided  he  had  the  means— 
of  which  neither  he  nor  his  government,  if  he  has 
any,  has  a dollar. 

September  30,  the  British  courier  has  just  arrived 
bringing  dates  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  27th. 

Pena  y Pena,  as  I before  informed  you,  with  two 
associate  judges,  compose  the  government,  and  were 
at  Querelaro,  and  that  they  had  called  the  congress 
together  on  the  5th  of  next  month. 

i have  seen  a letter  Irom  one  of  the  most  respec- 
table English  bouses,  who  speaks  of  the  taking  of 
the  different  torts  and  ot  the  city  in  the  most  glowing 
terms;  that  these  victories  of  the  Americans  will 
compare  with  Cortes’;,.  In  fact,  there  is,  (he  says) 
nothing  like  them  on  record. 

The  British  courier  informs  me  that  he  left  Santa 
Anna  in  Puebla  yesterday;  tbat  lie  conversed  with 
him  lor  an  hour;  that  he  deeply  regretted  not  ma- 
king peace;  that  he  (Santa  Anna)  arrived  at  Puebla 
with  a tew  huudted  horse,  and  that  it  was  his  opin- 
ion he  intended  to  make  for  the  coast. 

Gen  Patterson,  1 am  glad  to  say,  reached  here  to 
day  in  good  health. 

Brig.  Gen.  Cushing  has  also  arrived. 

Gen.  Lane  arrived  in  Jaiapa  today.  Major  Lally 
is  still  there  with  his  1,000  men. 

Colonel  Childs  had,  ihe  day  before  yesterday,  12 
days’  provision,  but  the  reinforcements  will  reach 
him  in  season. 

Vera  Cruz  October  2,  1847. 
Since  I had  this  pleasure,  several  transports  with 
troops  Irom  the  Brazos  have  arrived  and  are  daily 
coming  in.  J 

Gen.  Wilson  is  sick,  aDd  to  day  delivered  over  the 
command  lor  the  present  lo  Cut.  Miles. 

1 have  been  told  this  morning  tbat  Santa  Anna  had 
otdered  a Iriend  ol  his  to  inform  him  at  once  when 
Gen.  Lane  moves  from  Jaiapa.  He  (Santa  Anna) 
will  no  doubt  start  immediately  tor  Oajaca,  and 
thence  to  Guatemala.  This  is  told  me  by  a friend 
of  San  ta  Anna.  The  country  appears  to  be  used  up; 
no  government— no  money— no  credit,  and  no  moral 
courage. 

Oct.  4- — Since  1 had  the  honor  lo  address  you  by 
this  steamer,  (which  has  been  detained  by  a norther) 

1 have  obtained  the  following  information,  to  wit; 

Filisola,  general  of  division,  with  4, 0U0  men,  and 
Gen.  Corteyal,  with  3,000  men,  and  with  all  the  le- 

* 16  pounders  French,  equal  to  our  18  pounders, 
f Captured  guns. 


peros  they  can  raise,  and  the  national  guard,  are  to 
make  a demonstration  on  the  city  of  Mexico.  Gen. 
Sanla  Anna,  with  Gen.  Quijana,  and  2,000  horse  and 
1.000  foot,  are  to  obstruct  the  reinforcements  going 
to  Gen.  Scott.  He  is  to  be  assisted  by  Gen.  Rhea, 
w ilh  the  forces  nndPt  his  command,  Supposed  to  be 
about  1,500  or  2 000.  Should  Santa  Anna  he  Unsuc- 
cessful, it  is  presumed  he  will  make  his  way  to  the 
coast  and  leave  the  country. 

The  war  is  hereafter  to  be  carried  cfti  by  the  dif-* 
ferent  departments  or  states;  each  state  to  operate 
with  its  own  forces.  The  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  department  of  Vera  Cruz  (GuiterreZ  Villanueva) 
is  to  organize  a national  guard,  consisting  of  1,500 
men,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  2d  rCgimenl  of  regj 
ulars,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gassanova  — 
Colonel  Zenovia  is  to  command  the  guerrillas;  and 
the  whole  to  be  under  the  command  of  the  lieutenant 
governor  named  above.  Governor  Soto  (late  gov- 
ernor) having  lost  the  confidence  heretofore  reposed 
in  him,  on  account  of  receiving  part  of  the  spoils 
captured  by  the  guerrillas. 

The  legislature  of  this  state  will  meet  soon  at  Ori- 
zaba. Gen.  Santa  Anna  cap'ured  an  express  from 
Gen.  Scott  to  Col.  Childs  at  Puebla,  directing  him 
(Col.  Childs)  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible,  and,  if 
obliged  to  abandon  his  position,  to  fall  back  on  him. 
This  express  also  directed  Col,  Childs  to  hurry  up  to 
General  Scott  any  reinforcements  that  might  be  on 
the  way  from  Vera  Cruz. 

This  information  can  be  relied  on,  and  I have,  felt 
it  my  duty  to  give  it  to  Gen.  Patterson. 

Nearly  all  the  troops  have  arrived  from  the  Bra- 
zos, and  Gen.  Patterson  will  move  up  in  the  course 
of  a few  days. 

Gen.  Lane,  with  Major  Lally,  ought  to  be,  and  no 
doubt  will  be,  in  Puebla  in  all  this  week. 

These  fresh  reinlorcenaents  will  astonish  the  Mex- 
icans, and  will  have  a most  favorable  effect  in  making 
them  cry  out  for  opening  negotiations;  they  begin  to 
feel  as  if  we  had  done  them  all  the  harm  we  could. 

The  Washington  Union,  in  the  following  article,  is 
giving  Gen.  Scott  large  reinforcements.  We  hope 
that  the  sum  total  which  is  here  set  down  may  not 
turn  out  to  be  a mistake  in  the  figures: 

We  have  seen  some  late  speculations  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  about  the  reinforcements  which  have  been 
sent  or  are  tn  route  lor  Gen . Scott’s  column.  With- 
out undertaking  to  be  very  precise  as  to  the  numbers, 
we  think  we  may  veil  lure  to  state,  from  the  data 
which  we  have  seen,  that,  without  counting  General 
Pierce’s  detachment , which  has  actually  joined  Gen. 
Scott,  but  counting  in  Major  Lally’s  corps,  the  re- 
inforcements destined  to  join  him  cab  scarcely  fall 
short  of  16,000  troops;  and  this,  loo,  independent  of 
the  Hvo  new  regiments  which  have  just  been  called 
into  service.  The  whole  column  of  Gen.  Scott  in 
the  field,  when  collected  together — and  this  opera- 
tion was  rapidly  advancing  to  its  full  maturity  — will 
give  him  from  25,000  to  30,000 — and  nearer  the  last 
number  than  the  hrst,  and  perhaps  even  exceeding  it. 

BATTLE  OF  MOLINO  DEL  KEY. 

The  N.  Orleans  Picayune  has  lelters  from  Mr. 
Kendall,  describing  the  hard  fought  battle  of  the  8th 
September,  as  follows: 

Gen.  Worth  commenced  the  attack  at  early  day- 
light, and  in  less  than  two  hours  every  point  was  car- 
ried, all  the  cannon  of  the  enemy  were  in  our  pos- 
session,an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition  captured, 
and  nearly  1,000  men,  among  them  53  officers,  taken 
prisoners. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  battle  raged  with  a vio- 
lence not  surpassed  since  the  Mexican  war  com- 
menced, and  so  great  the  odds  opposed,  that  for  some 
time  the  result  was  doubtful.  The  force  of  the  ene- 
my has  been  estimated  at  from  12,000  lo  15  000, 
strongly  posted  behind  breastwoiks,  and  to  attack 
them  our  small  force  of  scarcely  3,000  was  obliged 
to  approach  on  an  open  plain  and  without  the  least 
cover;  but  their  dauntless  courage  carried  them 
over  every  obstacle,  and  notwiihslanding  the  Mex- 
icans fought  with  a valor  rare  for  them,  they  were 
finally  routed  from  one  point  or  another  until  all 
were  driven  and  dispersed  The  defeat  was  total. 

But  lo  gain  this  victory  our  own  loss  has  been 
uncommonly  severe — it  has  been  purchased  wilii 
the  blood  ol  some  of  the  most  gallant  spirits  of  the 
army.  The  5lh  infantry  has  suffered  the  most.  That 
regiment,  along  with  the  6th  and  8th,  was  engaged 
in  the  attack  upon  a strong  work  on  the  enemy’s 
right,  and  was  opposed  to  such  superior  numbers  tnat 
it  was  compelled  to  retire  along  with  the  others. — 
The  celebrated  Col.  Martin  Scott  was  killed  in  this 
attack,  along  with  Lieuts.  Burwell  and  Strong,  while 
Col.  Mcclotofh  and  many  other  officers  were  badly 
wounded.  The  worse  than  savage  miscreants  in  the 
fort,  after  our  men  retired,  set  up  a yell  and  came 
out  and  massacred  such  of  our  wounded  as  were 
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unable  to  get  off.  In  this  way  poor  Burwell  lost  his 
life.  Fully  were  they  avenged,  however;  for  within 
half  an  hour  £)unfcan*s  baliery,  aided  by  the  fall  of 
another  of  their  works,  drove  the  dastardly  wretches 
in  full  flight  across  the  fields.  No  one  knew  or 
even  surmised  the  slrehgtb  of  the  place;  it  was  an  old 
fort,  constructed  lohg  since,  and  was  one  of  the  main 
defences  of  the  line  of  works. 

On  the  enemy’s  left,  and  hearer  Chapultepec,  our 
1 oss  was  also  great,  although  not  as  severe.  It  was 
here  that  Col.  Wih.  M.  Graham,  as  brave  a spirit  as 
ever  lived,  was  killed;  Captains  Merrill  and  Ayres 
also  fell  in  this  part  of  the  field.  The  wonder  now 
is  how  any  one  could  come  out  safe  under  such  a 
terrible  fire  as  the  enemy  poured  from  his  entire 
line  of  works.  Nothing  but  the  daring  and  impetu- 
osity of  our  men,  who  rushed  onward  while  their 
comrades  were  falling  thick  around  them,  gained  the 
victory — had  they  once  faltered  all  would  have  been 
lost. 

The  broken  ground  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  cut 
up  by  deep  ravines,  saved  many  of  Santa  Anna’s 
troops  in  their  flight;  yet,  as  it  wa9,  our  dragoons 
killed  and  captured  many  of  the  fugitives.  Large 
bodies  of  the  Mexican  cavalry  approached  the  scene 
of  strife  several  times,  but  they  were  driven  like 
abeep  by  Duncan’s  battery. 

The  Mexican  loss  has  been  even  more  severe  than 
our  own.  Gen.  Balderas,  General  Leon,  and  many 
other  officers  are  numbered  among  the  dead,  while 
the  interior  of  their  works,  the  tops  of  the  houses 
from  which  they  fought,  and  the  ground  over  which 
they  fled  are  strewn  with  lifeless  bodies.  Such  was 
the  panic  that  many  of  our  officers  say  that  a few 
fresh  troops  might  have  taken  Chapultepec  itself  al- 
most without  a struggle;  but  other  than  a few  shots 
fired  at  that  point  from  some  of  the  captured  cannon, 
no  demonstration  was  made. 

A letter  of  the  9th  Sept,  contains  the  following 
full  list  of  all  Ihe  killed  and  wounded  officers  in  Gen. 
Worth’s  division  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Molino 
del  Rey,  as  also  of  those  in  Major  Sumner’s  com- 
mand of  dragoons,  and  in  General  Cadwallader’s 
brigade.  Its  correctness,  the  writer  says,  may  be 
relied  on: 

Gen.  Worth’s  Division. — Killed. — Col.  Martin 
Scott,  5th  ini;  Captain  Merrill,  5lh  inf;  Captain  G. 
W.  Ayres,  3d  artillery;  Lieut.  E.  B.  Strong,  5th  inf; 
Lieutenants  W.  Armstrong,  3d  artillery;  Lieutenant 
W.  T.  Bui  well,  5th  infantry  Lieutenant  Farry,  3J 
artillery. 

Wounded- — Col.  McIntosh,  5th  inf,  severely;  Maj. 
C.  A.  Waite,  8th  inf,  badly;  Major  G.  Wright,  8th 
inf,  slightly;  Capt.  E.  Smith,  5th  inf,  severely;  Capt. 
Cady,  6th  inf,  slightly;  Capt.  Larkin  Smith,  8th  inf, 
severely;  Capt.  Walker,  6lh  inf,  severely;  Capt.  R. 
Anderson,  3d  art’y,  severely;  Assistant  Surgeon  W. 
Roberts,  dangerously;  Captain  J.  L.  Mason,  corps  of 
engineers,  severely  ; Lieut.  M.  L.  Shackelford,  2nd 
art,  severely;  Lieut.  C.  S.  Hamilton,  5th  infantry, 
severely;  Lieut.  C.  B.  Dauieis,  2d  art,  severely;  Lieut. 
Ernest,  6lh  inf,  severely — lost  right  hand;  Lieut.  J. 

G.  Burbank,  8th  inf,  mortally;  Lieut.  J.  D.  Claik, 
8tb  inf,  badly;  Lieut.  C.  F.  Morris,  8th  inf,  severely, 
— lost  right  loot;  Lieut.  J.  Beardsley,  8ih  inf,  badly; 
Lieut.  Wainwrigbt,  8lh  inf,  severely;  Lieut.  H.  J. 
Hunt,  2d  art.,  slightly;  Lieut.  J.  G.  S.  Snelling,  8th 
inf,  severely ; Lieut.  H.  F.  Clarke,  2d  art,  slightly; 
Lieut.  W.  Hayes,  2d  art,  slightly;  Lieut.  J.  G.  Fos- 
ter, corps  of  engineers,  severely;  Assist.  Surgeon,  J. 
Simons,  slightly  ; Lieut.  Dent,  5th  inf,  severely;  Lt. 

H.  Prince,  4th  inf,  severely;  Lieut.  A.  B.  Lincoln, 
4th  inf,  severely;  Lt.  Herman  Thorne,  3J  dragoons, 
— aid  to  Col.  Gailand,  severely; Lieut.  Montgomery, 
8th  inf,  slightly;  Lieutenant  Andrews,  3J  artillery, 
slightly. 

Major  Sumner’s  Command. — Capti-in  Croghan 
Ker,  2nd  dragoous,  severely,  Lieutenant  Tree,  2nd 
dragoons,  severely;  Lieutenant  Walker,  mounted  ri- 
fles, slightly,  Lieutenant  Williams,  3d  dragoons 
slightly. 

The  above  list  is  complete  and  perfect.  There  has 
been  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  as  nearly  all  the 
orderly  sergeants  and  executive  officers  have  been 
killed  or  wounded.  The  conduct  ol  all  the  non-com- 
missioneu  officers  has  beeu  gallant  and  most  conspi- 
cuous, while  several  of  them  behaved  so  nobly  that 
they  have  been  recommended  for  immediate  promo- 
tion to  General  Scott.  Their  names  are  Sergeants 
Benson,  W ilsori  and  Robinson,  of  the  2d  art;  Sergeant 
Heck,  of  the  3 J art.,  Sergeants  Lpdegraff,  Farmer, 
Archer  and  D ally  of  the  5th  infantry;  Sergeant  Maj. 
Thompson  of  the  6th  inf;  Sergeant  Major  Fink  ol 
the  Sth  inf.  1 trust  and  hope  that  General  Scott 
will  at  once  prompt  these  brave  fellows.  More  than 
half  the  officers  in  General  Worth's  division  have 
been  struck  down,  either  killed  or  wounded,  in  the 
actions  oi  Churubusco  and  El  Molino  del  Rey,  and 
many  of  the  companies  have  absolutely  no  oue  to 
commend  them. 


Of  our  wounded  officers,  I cannot  learn  that  one 
of  them  has  received  mortal  injury,  although  three 
or  four  are  in  a dangerous  situation.  The  wound  of 
Major  Waite,  although  severe,  will  not  keep  him 
long  from  dutp.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Captain 
Mason  and  Lieutenant  Foster,  of  the  engineers. — 
Major  Wright  was  struck  in  the  stomach  by  a par 
Hally  spent  ball,  while  gallantly  leading  the  storming 
party  of  5U0  picked  men;  but  is  now  recovering  from 
the  effect. 

The  following  list  of  the  officers  killed  and  wound- 
ed in  General  Cadwallader’s  brigade,  I believe  to  be 
nearly  correct.  If  there#is  any  inaccuracy  in  it  1 
will  correct  it.  It  so  happened  in  the  order  of  bat- 
tle that  Ihe  11th  regiment  was  immediately  engaged. 
The  brigade  of  General  Pierce  was  called  into  ac- 
tion towards  the  close  of  the  battle.  He  lost  a few 
men,  but  1 learn  that  no  officers  were  killed.  Both 
Generals  Cadwallader  and  Pierce  behaved  with  the 
greatest  alacrity  and  gallantry  on  the  occasion.  Here 
i9  the  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  brigade 
of  the  former: 

Gen’l.  Cadwallader’s  Brigade. — Killed. — Col. 
Wm.  M.  Graham,  11th  inf;  Lieut.  Dick  Johnson, 
11th  infantry. 

Wounded. — Major  Savage,  14th  infantry,  slightly; 
Major  Talcott,  voltigeurs,  slightly ; Captain  Guthrie, 
11th  infantry,  slightly;  Capt.  Irvin,  11th  inf,  slightly; 
Lieutenant  Leo,  11th  inf,  slightly;  Lieutenant  Kint- 
zing,  voltigeurs,  slightly;  Lieutenant  Thos.  Shields, 
14lh  infantry,  slightly;  Lieutenant  Swan,  voltigeurs, 
slightly. 

The  loss  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
in  this  brigade  1 have  not  yet  ascertained;  it  will  not 
exceed  100.  The  loss  in  Major  Sumner’s  command, 
which  consisted  of  280  men,  was  6 killed  and  33 
wounded.  Of  horses,  he  had  27  killed  and  78  wound- 
ed; nearly  every  officer  had  a horse  shot  under  him. 

G.  W.  K. 

Tacubaya,  Sept  lllA,  1847. 

Lieut.  Burbank,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  El 
Molino,  died  yesterday,  and  Capt.  Kirby  Smith,  this 
afternoon,  of  wounds  received  at  the  same  time;  Lt. 
Col.  Dickinson,  shot  badly  in  the  ankle  at  Churubus- 
co, is  also  dead.  All  were  gallant  officers,  and  their 
loss  is  much  regretted. 

1 have  already  mentioned  the  execution  of  nine- 
teen of  the  deserters,  captured  on  the  20th  August  at 
Churubusco.  Gen.  Scott  has  just  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  thirty  others,  taken  at  the  same  time,  and 
they  will  suffer  the  same  fate  in  the  course  of  a day 
or  two. 

ENTERING  THE  CITT  OF  MEXICO 

City  of  Mexico,  Sept.  14,  1847. 

Another  victory,  glorious  in  its  results  and  which 
has  thrown  additional  lustre  upon  the  American 
arms,  has  been  achieved  to  day  by  the  army  under 
Gen.  Scott — the  proud  capital  of  Mexico  has  fallen 
into  the  power  of  a mere  handful  of  men  compared 
with  the  immense  odds  arrayed  against  them,  and 
Santa  Anna,  instead  of  shedding  his  blood  as  lie  had 
promised,  is  wandering  with  the  remnant  of  his  army 
no  one  knows  whither. 

The  apparently  impregnable  works  on  Chapulle- 
pec,  after,  a desperate  struggle,  were  triumphantly 
carried — Generals  Bravo  and  Mouterde,  besides  a 
host  of  officers  of  different  grades,  taken  prisoners; 
over  1,000  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
all  their  cannon  and  ammunition,  are  in  our  hands; 
the  fugitives  were  soon  in  full  flight  towards  the  dif- 
ferent works  which  command  the  entrances  to  the 
city,  and  our  men  at  once  were  in  hot  pursuit. 

Gen.  Quitman,  supported  by  Gen.  Smith’s  brigade, 
took  the  road  Dy  the  Chapultepec  acqueduct  towards 
the  Belen  gate  and  the  Ciudadela;  General  Worth, 
supported  by  General  Cadwallader’s  brigade,  ad- 
vancing by  the  San  Cusme  acqueduct  towards  the 
garita  of  that  name.  Bulb  routes  were  cut  up  by 
ditches  and  defended  by  breastworks,  barricades, 
aud  strong  works  of  every  description  kn  -wn  to  mi- 
litary science;  yet  the  daring  and  impeluousity  of  our 
men  overcome  one  defence  after  another,  and  by 
nightfall  every  work  to  the  city’s  edge  was  carried. 
General  Quitman’s  command,  after  the  rout  at  Cha- 
pultepec, was  the  first  to  encounter  the  enemy  iu 
force. 

Midway  between  the  former  and  the  Belen  gate, 
Santa  Anna  had  constructed  a strong  work;  but  this 
was  at  once  vigorously  assaulted  by  General  Quit 
man,  and  aided  by  a flank  fire  from  two  of  Duncan’s 
guns,  which  General  Worth  had  ordered  to  approach 
as  near  as  possible  from  San  Cosme  road,  the  ene- 
my was  again  routed  and  in  full  flight.  They  again 
made  a stand  from  their  strong  fortifications  at  and 
near  the  Belen  garita,  opening  a tremendous  fire 
not  only  of  round  shot,  grape,  and  shell,  but  of  mus- 
ketry; but  boldly  General  Quitman  advanced,  storm- 
ed and  carried  the  works,  although  at  great  loss, 


and  then  every  point  on  this  side  the  city  was  in  our 
possession.  In  this  onslaught  two  of  our  bravesi 
officers  were  killed— Captain  Drum  and  Lieut.  Ben- 
jamin. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Worth  was  rapidly  advancing 
upon  San  Cosme.  At  the  English  burying  ground 
the  enemy  had  constructed  a strong  work.  It  was 
defended  by  infantry  for  a short  time,  but  could  not 
resist  the  assault  of  our  men — the  affrighted  Mexi- 
cans soon  fled  to  another  line  of  works  nearer  the 
city,  and  thus  General  Worth  was  in  possession  of 
the  entrance  to  San  Cosme.  As  his  men  advanced 
towards  the  garita,  the  enemy  opened  a heavy  fire 
of  musketry  from  the  house  tops,  as  well  as  of  grape, 
cannister,  and  shell  from  their  batteries,  thus  sweep- 
ing the  street  completely.  At  this  juncture  the  old 
Monterey  game,  of  burrowing  and  digging  through 
the  houses,  was  adopted.  On  the  right,  as  our  men 
faced  the  enemy,  the  aqueduct  affurded  a partial 
shelter;  on  the  left,  the  houses  gave  some  protection; 
but  many  were  still  killed  or  wounded  by  the  grape 
which  swept  every  part,  as  well  as  by  the  shells 
which  were  continually  bursting  in  every  direction. 
About  3 o’clock  the  work  of  the  pick-axe  and  the 
crowbar,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  G.  W.  Smith, 
of  sappers  and  miners,  had  fairly  commenced,  and 
every  minute  brought  our  men  nearer  the  enemy’s 
last  stronghold.  In  the  meantime  two  mountain 
howitzers  were  fairly  lifted  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
houses  and  into  the  cupola  of  the  church,  from 
which  they  opened  a plunging  and  most  effective 
fire,  v\ hile  on  Duncan’s  guns,  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Hunt,  was  run  up  under  a galling  fire  to  a deserted 
breastwork,  and  at  once  opened  upon  the  garita.  In 
this  latter  daring  feat,  four  men  out  of  eight  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  but  still  the  piece  was 
most  effectively  served.  Tne  work  of  the  miners 
was  still  gomg  on.  In  one  house  which  they  had 
entered,  by  the  pick-axe,  a favorite  aid  of  Santa 
Anna’s  was  found.  That  great  man  had  just  fled, 
but  had  left  his  friend  and  his  supper!  Both  were 
well  cared  for — the  latter  was  devoured  by  our 
hungry  officers;  the  former,  after  doing  the  honors 
of  the  table,  was  made  a close  prisoner.  Just  as 
dark  was  setting  ir , our  men  had  dug  and  mined 
their  way  almost  up  to  the  very  guns  of  the  enemy, 
and  now,  after  a short  struggle,  they  were  com- 
pletely routed  and  driven  with  the  loss  of  every  thing. 
The  command  of  the  city  by  the  San  Cosme  route 
was  attained. 

During  the  night  Gen.  Quitman  commenced  the 
work  of  throwing  up  breastworks  and  erecting  bat- 
teries, with  the  intention  of  opening  a heavy  can- 
nonade upon  the  Ciudadela  with  the  first  light  this 
morning.  At  10  o’clock  at  night  General  Worth 
ordered  Captain  Huger  to  bring  up  a 24  pounder, 
and  a 10  inch  mortar  to  the  garita  or  gate  ot  San 
Cosme,  and  having  ascertained  the  bearing  and  dis- 
tance of  the  grand  plaza  and  palace,  at  once  opened 
upon  those  points.  The  heavy  shells  were  heard  to 
explode  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  At  a little  after 
midnight  xMujor  Palacios,  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  members  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  city, 
arrived  at  Gen.  Worth’s  headquarters,  and  in  great 
trepidation  informed  him  that  Santa  Anna  and  his 
grand  army  had  fled,  and  that  they  wish,  d at  once  to 
surrender  the  capital!  They  were  referred  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  immediately  started  for 
Tacubaya;  but  in  tbe  mean  time  the  firing  upon  the 
town  ceased. 

At  7 o’clock  this  morning  General  Scott,  with  his 
slat!',  rode  in  and  took  quarters  in  the  national  palace, 
on  the  top  of  which  the  regiment  flag  of  the  gallant 
rifles  and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  already  flying, 
and  an  immense  crowd  of  blanketed  leperos,  the 
scum  of  the  capital,  were  congregated  in  the  plaza 
as  the  commander  in  chief  entered  it.  They  pressed 
upon  our  soldiers,  and  eyed  them  as  though  they 
were  beings  of  another  world.  So  much  were  they 
in  the  way,  and  with  such  earnestness  did  they  press 
around,  that  Gen.  Scott,  was  cumpelled  to  order  our 
dragoons  to  clear  the  plaza.  They  were  told,  how- 
ever, not  to  injure  or  harm  a man  in  the  mob — they 
were  all  our  friends. 

About  five  minutes  after  this,  and  while  General 
Worth  was  returning  to  his  division  near  the  Ala- 
meda, he  was  fired  upou  from  a house  near  the  con- 
vent ol  San  Francisco.  Some  of  the  cowardly  Pol- 
kas, who  had  fled  the  day  previous  without  discharg- 
ing their  guns,  now  commenced  the  assassin  game  of 
shooting  at  every  one  of  our  men  they  saw,  from 
windows,  as  well  as  behind  the  parapets  on  the  azo- 
teas or  tops  ol  the  houses.  In  half  an  hour’s  time 
our  good  Iriends,  the  leperos,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  hospital  of  San  Andres  and  the  church  of  Santa 
Clara,  also  commenced  discharging  muskets  and 
throwing  rocks  from  the  azoteas.  I have  neglected 
to  mention  that  just  previous  to  this  Col.  Garland 
had  been  severely  wounded  by  a musket,  fired  by 
some  miscreant  from  a window. 
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For  several  hours  this  cowardly  war  upon  our  men 
continued,  and  during  this  time  many  were  killed 
and  wounied.  It  was  in  this  species  of  fighting  that 
Lieut.  Sidney  Smith  received  his  death  wound. — 
The  division  of  Gen.  Twiggs  in  one  part  of  the  city, 
and  Gen.  Worth  in  another,  were  soon  actively  en- 
gaged in  putting  down  the  insurrection.  OrderB  were 
given  to  shoot  every  man  in  all  the  houses  from 
which  the  firing  came,  while  the  guns  of  the  different 
light  batteries  swept  the  streets  in  all  directions.  As 
the  assassins  were  driven  from  one  house  they  would 
take  refuge  in  another;  but  by  the  middle  of  the  af- 
ternoon they  were  all  forced  back  to  the  barriers 
and  suburbs.  Many  innocent  persons  have  doubt- 
less been  killed  during  the  day,  but  this  could  not  be 
avoided.  Had  orders  been  given  at  the  outset  to 
blow  up  and  demolish  every  house  or  church  from 
which  one  man  was  fired  upon,  the  disturbances 
would  have  been  at  once  quelled.  As  it  is,  I trust 
that  the  lessons  the  rabble  and  their  mischievous 
leaders  have  received  to-day  may  deter  them  from 
future  outrages. 

On  entering  the  palace  Gen.  Seolt  at  once  named 
Gen.  Quitman  governor  of  Mexico — a most  excel- 
lent appointment.  Some  wag  immediately  pro- 
claimed aloud  in  the  plaza  as  follows:  “Gen.  John 

A.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  has  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Mexico,  vice  Gen.  Jose  Maria  Tornell,  re- 
signed very  suddenly!"  It  seems  that  the  valiant 
Tornel  ran  ofl  at  an  early  hour,  and  his  magnificent 
house  has  been  converied  into  a hospital  lor  our 
wounded  officers.  Yours,  &c. 

G.  W.  K. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  John  W.  Tibbatts, 
Col.  16th  infantry,  who  is  now  civil  and  military 
governor  of  Monterey,  for  a copy  of  the  proclama- 
tion issued  by  him,  upon  his  assuming  the  duties  of 
that  office,  on  the  1st  September,  1847.  The  pro- 
clamation declares  that  the  governor  found  the  city 
“virtually  without  law  or  order,  and  infested  with 
robbers,  murderers,  gamblers,  vagrants,  and  other 
evil  disposed  persons — ttie  worst  ol  criminals  going 
free,  unscathed  of  justice;  even  rapine  and  murder 
stalking  abroad  in  open  day  without  fear  of  punish- 
ment, insomuch  that  the  peaceable  inhabitants  there- 
of have  no  protection,  either  of  person  or  proper- 
ty.” ! he  Colonel  gives  a very  dark  picture  ol  the 
morale  of  his  “province,'’  but  it  there  is  any  virtue 
id  stringent  laws  and  avowals  of  a determination  to 
enforce  them,  he  will  soon  have  a respectable  city 
of  it.  He  makes  a clean  sweep  of  the  gamblers, 
hells,  drinking  shops,  and  rowdies,  and  invites  the 
Mexican  citizens  who  have  been  compelled  to  flee 
from  their  homes  through  fear  or  other  cause  to 
return,  with  the  assurance  that  they  wilt  be  protect- 
ed in  all  their  horn  st  avocations. 

[ Frankfort  ( Ky.)  Commonwealth. 

California.— By  the  way  of  Mexico  and  New 
Orleans  we  have  been  favored  with  the  lollowing 
letter  from  Mazstlan,  of  the  date  ol  27th  June. — 
Most  of  the  news  is  of  a later  date  than  previously 
received. 

Commodore  Stockton  and  suite,  Capt.  Gillespie, 
U.  S.  M.  C.,  and  J.  Parker  Norris,  E<q.  of  Phila- 
delphia, were  to  leave  San  Francisco  lor  home, 
overland  by  the  25th  of  June. 

Col.  R.  11.  Mason,  1st  dragoons,  took  command  of 
California  as  military  and  civil  governor,  June  1st. — 
Col.  J.  D.  Stevenson,  7ib  Regt.  N.  York  volunteers, 
commands  the  Southern  Department  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, headquarter*  at  ‘ Pueblo  de  los  Angelos.” 

At  Monterey,  June  12ih,  U.  S.  ship  ol  ttie  line 
Columbus,  Commodore  Biddle;  sloop  Warren,  Capt. 
Hull;  transports  Erie,  Lt.  Watson,  and  Lexingion, 
Ll.  Jlailey — laller  to  sail  in  five  day*  Irom  La  Paz, 
with  Lt.  Col  Burton’s  command,  who  would  be  em 
barked  at  Santa  llorbara. 

Sailed  from  Monterey,  June  lllh,  frigate  United 
States,  Com.  Stockton,  tor  Sari  FraDCisco.  Also  at 
Monterey,  sloop  of  war  Dale,  Com.  Seltridge,  June 
12. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  rights  of  the  confessional.  In  the  case 
of  John  Gracey,  tried  iu  the  city  court  of  Balti- 
more for  robbery  and  arson,  where  the  goods  had 
been  restored  through  the  intervention  of  itie  Rev. 
Mr.  Hickey,  a Catholic  priest,  the  following  pro 
eeedings  in  regard  to  the  power*  or  right  to  lorce  a 
clergyman  to  disclose  that  which  be  had  heard 
through  the  confessional,  took  place: 

l he  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey  was  called  and  sworn,  and 
in  answer  to  the  questions  ol  the  Attorney  General, 
stated  that  lie  was  a priest  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
auu  hau  been  lor  many  years.  Of  the  papers  which 
tie  returned  to  Mr.  Hutton  be  became  possessed 


whilst  administering  the  sacrament  of  penance;  his 
only  knowledge  of  them  was  as  a priest,  which  he 
was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  various  anathemas  and 
penalties,  to  disclose.  Asa  citizen  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter,  or  he  would  willingly  testify. 

The  Attorney  General  stated  to  the  court  that  be 
did  not  think  there  existed  any  power  or  right  to 
force  clergymen  to  disclose  secrets  thus  committed 
to  them;  that  the  exemption  was  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and  referred  to  the  case 
of  Brod  and  Pitt,  3d  Covington  & Payne,  568,  in 
which  a learned  English  Judge  had  said,  “he  for 
one  would  never  compel  a clergyman  to  disclose 
communications  thus  made  to  him  by  a prisoner;” 
and  also  to  a case  in  which  the  point  was  thus  de- 
cided in  the  court  of  General  Sessions,  N.  York,  by 
the  Hon.  De  Will  Clinton  and  the  Hon.  Josiah  Og- 
den. 

The  court  staled  that  they  fully  agreed  with  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  ..witness  left  the  stand 
without  farther  questioning. 

Major  Andre’s  defence.  A correspondent  of 
the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  who  seems  to  he  for- 
tunate in  the  possession  of  sundry  curious  old  pa- 
pers and  other  memorials  of  the  past,  as  well  as  of 
coriesponding  knowledge  and  memory,  has  furnish- 
ed lor  the  columns  of  that  paper  a document  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  before — the 
delence  read  by  Major  Andre  before  the  court  which 
condemned  him  to  death  as  a spy.  We  hare  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  read  with  lively  interest  by 
many: 

“1  came,”  he  said,  “to  hold  a communication  with 
a general  officer  of  the  American  army,  by  the 
order  of  my  own  commander.  1 entered  the  Ameri- 
can lines  by  an  unquestionable  authority;  when  1 
passed  from  them  it  was  by  the  same  authority.  1 
used  no  deception.  1 had  heard  that  a provincial 
officer  had  repented  of  the  course  he  had  taken,  and 
that  he  avowed  that  he  never  meant  to  go  so  far  as 
he  had  gone  in  resisting  the  authority  of  his  king. 

“The  British  commander  was  willing  to  extend  to 
him  tbe  king’s  clemenc) — yea,  his  bounty  in  hopes 
to  allure  others  to  do  the  same.  1 made  no  plana;  i 
examined  no  works.  I only  received  his  communi- 
cations, and  was  on  my  way  to  return  to  the  army, 
and  to  make  known  all  that  1 had  learned  from  a 
general  officer  in  your  camp.  Is  this  the  office  of  a 
spy?  I never  should  have  acted  in  that  light,  and 
what  1 have  done  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a spy.  1 
have  noted  neither  your  strength  nor  weakness.  If 
there  be  wrong  in  the  transaction  is  it  mine?  Tbe 
office  of  a spy  a soldier  has  a right  to  refuse;  but, 
to  carry  and  fetch  communications  with  another 
army  1 never  heard  was  criminal.  The  circumstan- 
ces which  followed,  after  my  interview  with  Gene- 
ral Arnold,  were  not  in  my  power  to  conlrol.  He 
alone  had  the  management  of  them. 

“It  is  said  that  1 rode  in  disguise.  I rode  for  se- 
curity incog,  as  far  as  1 was  able,  but  other  than 
criminal  deeds  induce  one  to  do  this,  i was  not 
bound  to  wear  my  uniform  any  longer  than  it  was 
expedient  or  polite.  I scorn  the  name  of  a spy; 
brand  my  offeu<-e  with  some  other  title,  if  it  change 
not  my  punishment,  1 beseech  you.  It  is  not  death  l 
fear.  1 am  buoyed  above  it  by  a consciousness  of 
having  intended  to  discharge  my  duty  in  an  honora- 
ble manner. 

“Plans,  it  is  said,  were  found  with  me.  This  ia 
true;  but  they  were  not  mine.  Yet  I must  tell  you 
honestly  that  they  would  have  been  communicated 
if  1 had  not  been  taken.  They  were  sent  by  Gen. 
Arnold  to  the  British  commander,  and  i should  have 
delivered  them.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
spurn  the  thought  of  attempting  to  screen  myself  by 
criminating  another;  but  so  far  as  I am  concerned 
the  truth  shall  be  told,  whoever  suffers.  It  was  the 
allegiance  of  Gen.  Arnold  I came  out  to  secure.  It 
was  tair  to  presume  that  many  a brave  officer  would 
be  glad  at  this  lime  to  be  able  to  retrace  bis  steps;  at 
least  we  have  been  so  informed.  Shall  1,  who 
came  out  to  negotiate  this  allegiance  only,  be  treated 
as  one  who  came  to  spy  out  the  weakness  of  a camp? 
Ii  these  actions  are  alike,  1 have  to  learn  my  moral 
code  anew. 

‘-Gentlemen,  officers,  be  it  understood  that  I am 
no  supplicant  for  mercy;  that  1 ask  only  from  Omni- 
potence— not  lrom  human  beings.  Justice  is  all  I 
claim — that  justice  which  is  neither  swayed  by  pre- 
judice nor  distorted  by  passion,  but  that  which  flows 
irom  honorable  minds  directed  by  virtuous  determi- 
nations. 1 hear,  gentlemen,  that  my  case  is  likened 
to  that  of  Capt.  Hale,  in  1775.  I have  heard  of  him 
and  his  misloi  tunes.  1 wish  that  in  all  that  digni- 
fies man,  that  adorns  and  elevates  human  nature,  I 
could  be  named  with  that  accomplished  but  unfortu- 
nate officer.  His  late  was  wayward,  and  untimely 
wjs  he  cut  off,  yet  younger  than  I now  am.  He  went 
out  knowing  that  ha  was  assuming  the  character  of 


a spy.  He  took  all  its  liabilities  into  his  hand,  st 
the  request  of  his  great  commander.  He  was  ready 
to  meet  what  he  assumed  and  all  its  consequences. 
His  death  the  law  of  nations  sanctioned,  ft  may  be 
complimentary  to  compare  me  with  him,  still  it 
would  be  unjust.  He  took  his  life  in  his  hand  when 
he  assumed  the  character  and  the  disguise.  I as- 
sumed no  disguise,  nor  took  upon  myself  any  other 
character  than  that  or  a British  officer  who  had  bu- 
siness to  transact  with  an  American  officer. 

“In  fine,  I ask  not  even  for  justice;  if  you  want  a 
victim  to  the  manes  of  those  fallen  untimely,  I may 
as  well  be  that  victim  as  another.  1 have  in  the 
most  undisguished  manner  given  you  every  fact  in 
the  case.  1 only  rely  on  the  proper  construction  of 
those  facts.  Let  me  be  called  any  thing  but  a spy.  I 
am  not  a spy.  I have  examined  nothing,  learned 
nothing,  communicated  nothing  but  my  detention  to 
Arnold,  that  he  might  escape,  if  he  thought  proper 
so  to  do.  This  was,  as  I conceived,  my  duty.  I 
hope  thegallanl  officer  who  was  then  unsuspicious 
of  bis  general  will  not  be  condemned  for  the  milila- 
ty  error  he  committed. 

“I  further  stale  that  Smith,  who  was  the  medium 
of  communication,  did  not  know  any  part  of  our 
conference,  except  that  there  was  some  necessity 
for  secrecy.  He  was  counsel  in  various  matters  for 
Gen.  Arnold,  and  absent  from  all  the  interviews  I had 
with  him;  and  it  was  Smith  who  lent  me  this  dress 
coal  of  crimson,  on  being  told  that  I did  not  wish  to 
be  known  by  English  or  Americans.  1 do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  had  even  a supposition  of  ray  errand. 
On  me  your  wrath  should  fall,  if  on  any  one.  I 
know  your  affairs  look  gloomy,  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  1 should  be  sacrificed.  My  death  can  do 
your  cause  no  good.  Millions  of  friends  to  your 
struggle  in  England  you  will  lose  if  you  condemn 
me.  I say  not  this  by  way  of  threat;  for  1 know 
brave  men  are  not  a wed  by  them  nor  will  brave  men 
be  vindictive  because  they  are  desponding.  1 should 
not  have  said  a word  had  it  not  been  for  tbe  opinion 
of  others,  which  I aui  bound  to  respect. 

“The  sentence  you  this  day  pronounce  will  go 
down  to  posterity  with  exceeding  great  distinctness 
on  the  page  of  history;  and  if  humanity  and  honor 
make  this  day’s  decision,  your  names,  each  and  all  of 
you  will  be  remembered  by  both  nations  when  they 
have  grown  greater  and  more  powerful  than  they 
now  are.  But  if  misfortune  befalls  me,  1 shall  in 
time  have  all  due  honors  paid  to  my  memory.  The 
martyr  is  kept  in  rememorance  when  the  tribunal 
that  condemned  him  is  forgotten,  i trust  this  Honor- 
able court  will  believe  me  when  I say  that  wnat  I 
have  spoken  was  from  no  idle  fours  of  a coward.  I 
have  done.” 

Beauties  ok  the  war.  The  barque  Agnes,  Capt. 
Cutler,  cleared  at  Baltimore  on  the  1st  May  last,  tor 
Vera  Cruz,  with  a cargo  of  22(1  tons  Cumberland 
coal.  She  arrived  in  safety  at  her  port  of  destina- 
tion, wiiere  it  was  found  that  the  coal  was  not  want- 
ed. The  vessel  was,  however,  suffered  to  remain  60 
days  in  the  harbor  ot  Vera  Cruz,  on  demurrage,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  she  was  ordered  to  Baltimore 
with  her  cargo.  On  reaching  Baltimore,  she  was 
order  to  this  port,  where  she  arrived  on  Thursday 
last,  with  her  entire  cargo,  not  baring  broken  bulk 
since  she  left  Baltimore  in  May  last.  Here  the 
cargo  was  sold  for  the  most  it  would  bring,  probably 
no!  over  $9  dollars  per  ton  This  coal  cost  the  go- 
vernment $32  per  ton,  landed  at  this  port, — thus 
making  a loss  through  the  gr«3S  mismanagement  and 
ignorance  of  its  officials,  of  not  far  from  $18,01)0. 
This  is  but  one  among  the  many  instances  of  a simi- 
lar character,  which  exhibit  me  manner  in  which 
the  money  of  the  people  is  squandered. 

[Boston  Journal. 

Susquehanna  Railroad.  At  tbe  annual  election 
“held  a few  days  since,  the  stockholders  chose  two 
new  directors,  Messrs.  Z Barnum  and  M.  Herr,  to 
represent  them  at  tbe  board;  and  on  Tuesday  the 
board  elected  R.  M.  Magraw,  Esq.  president  of  tbe 
company.  


COTTON  CULTIVATION. 


The  follwing  articles  in  relation  to  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  Turkey,  India,  and  Australia  are  of  some 
interest. 

Raising  Cotton  in  Turkey. — Our  readers  will  recol- 
lect that  Dr.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  left  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  some  time  since  for  Turkey,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  the  Turkish  government,  with  a view  of 
testing  the  practicability  of  raising  cotton  in  that 
country,  it  appears  from  recent  advices  that  he  has 
met  with  great  success  in  his  undertaking.  The  edi- 
tors of  the  Charleston  Mercury  have  leceived  a tet- 
ter from  Constantinople,  written  by  a gentleman  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Dr.  D.,  from  which  they 
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gather  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  pro- 
gress he  has  made: 

Dr  D.  found  on  his  arrival  that  but  little  cotton 
was  planted,  and  that  was  sown  broadcast,  as  we  do 
wheat,  and  not  cultivated,  except  by  pulling  out  the 
grass  and  weeds.  The  only  plough  used  in  Turkey 
is  a log,  elevated  at  one  end  on  two  wooden  wheels, 
and  a large  iron  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  the  sho- 
vel sometimes,  indeed  mostly  wooden.  This  plough 
is  of  two  sizes — one  without  wheels,  drawn  by  two 
oxen,  and  the  other  by  twelve  oxen.  With  this  the 
soil  is  prepared  for  the  cotton  and  wheat,  which  is 
then  sown,  and  nothing  more  is  done  till  harvesting 
or  gathering.  The  wheat  i3  cut  with  grass  scythes 
and  raked  up,  and  then  trodden  out  with  horses  on 
the  ground,  and  cleaned  by  throwing  it  up  in  the 
wind,  and  ground  in  a common  corn  mill,  without 
any  separation  of  the  diflerent  portions  ol  the  grain. 
The  cotton  is  pulled,  bolls  and  all,  and  cleaned  by  an 
instrument  something  like  a bow  with  two  strings, 
but  it  is  not  sold  or  used  for  any  purpose  but  candle 
wicks. 

Alter  making  (tie  proper  inquiry  as  to  the  seasons, 
examining  the  tables  of  the  weather  kept  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dwight,  missionary,  Ihe  character  and  capacity 
of  the  people,  Dr.  Davis  selected  a body  of  land  near 
San  Sephano  for  a model  larm;  nut  that  it  was  the 
test  suited  lor  cotton,  but  because  it  was  near  the 
Sultan’s  cotton  factory,  and  convenient  lor  his  in- 
spection. He  proposed  here  to  glow  cotton  and  all 
other  productions  suited  to  the  climate;  acclimate 
such  as  were  not;  introduce  machines,  mills,  &c., 
establish  a dairy  of  improved  cattle;  raise  improved 
horses,  sheep,  &c.,  the  whole  to  be  worked  by  labor- 
ers selected  from  the  various  portions  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  who  were  to  be  sent  back  to  their  homes 
after  one  year’s  service,  and  others  brought  in  their 
stead.  Dr.  Davis  w as  also  to  take  a higher  grade  of 
educated  young  men,  whom  he  would  teach  the 
theory  and  sciences  connected  with  agriculture,  pre- 
pare some  for  translating  agricultural  works  into  the 
Turkish  language,  making  contributions,  and  editing 
newspapers,  &e.  The  Sultan  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  plan,  gave  it  his  prompt  approval,  and  give 
Dr.  Davis  a carte  blanche  for  every  thing  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  plans;  that  the  necessary  seeds  and 
animals  should  he  immediately  imported;  the  farm 
residence,  buildings,  &c.  to  be  constructed  under  his 
direction;  and  these  are  now  completed  on  a very 
extensive  scale.  The  Doctor  immediately  set  about 
making  ploughs,  shovels,  gears,  instructing  workmen, 
breaking  the  horses,  &c.  In  these  efforts  he  met 
many  obstacles,  and  with  difficulty  got  the  ground, 
which  was  rather  still  and  covered  with  joint  grass, 
in  proper  order  lor  cotton.  He,  however,  commenc 
ed  planting  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  finished  the  25th 
of  May. 

This  has  been  a colder  year  than  usual  in  the 
spring,  and  much  more  ram.  Usually  they  have  no 
rain  Irom  the  )5th  of  May  until  the  1st  ol  September. 
This  year  there  were  several  little  showers.  The 
cotton  came  up  badly,  indeed,  the  first  importation 
of  seed  was  damaged,  and  with  the  exception  ol 
about  five  acres,  none  of  u came  up;  when  the  second 
lot  arrived,  he  re-planted.  Tins  ail  came  up  well, 
grew  well,  bloomed  well,  and  is  now  full  ol  bolls, 
and  he  thinks  the  hundred  acres  planted  promise 
to  make  one  hundred  hales  of  three  hundred  weight 
each. 

There  was  no  frost  till  January  last  year,  and  this 
is  usually  the  case.  The  cotton  was  planted  five 
feet  in  the  rows,  and  eighteen  inches  apart,  on  a le- 
vel with  the  ground,  anticipating  the  effects  of  dry 
weather. 

The  cotton  planters  from  America  who  have  been 
here,  pronounce  the  crop  equal  to  that  grown  on  any 
of  our  American  soils,  and  the  Doctor  thinks  oetter 
than  Carolina  crops,  i he  Carolina  negroes  think  it 
bears  heavier  than  at  home,  and  the  Doctor  is  sure  of 
it.  He  scut,  some  days  ago,  a giowu  ooll  ol  cotton  to 
the  suitan,  with  some  blooms  and  squares,  with 
which  he  was  greatly  delighled;  and  he  is  to  receive 
this  august  personage  on  the  farm  as  soon  as  he  thinks 
the  plants  near  enough  to  perfection.  The  weed  is 
now  about  tbiee  feel  and  a hall  high,  but  haring 
four  more  mouths  to  grow,  he  is  at  a loss  to  conjec- 
ture lu  what  size  it  may  attain. 

Some  Indian  corn  was  also  planted,  five  by  three 
which  looks  very  fine.  The  Turks  have  lor  a lung 
time  grown  inuiau  corn,  Out  have  sown  it  broadcast, 
and  gave  it  no  cultivation,  ihe  result  is  a plain 
about  three  leel  high,  and  a grain  that  would  hardly 
be  recognised.  The  people  are  delighted  with  the 
one  horse  common  piougn,  and  with  me  straightness 
and  beauty  ol  the  cotton  culture,  as  well  as  the  lu 
dian  corn. 

The  Doctor  has  ten  young  men,  five  Turks,  four 
Armenians,  and  one  Creek,  whom  he  instructs  in 
English,  geology,  chemistry,  uatural  philosophy, 
&o.;  who  are  to  ue  assistants  lu  hts  3chooi  fiereatier. 


He  is  compiling  lectures  on  these,  and  all  subjects 
connected  with  agriculture  particularly,  as  well  as 
generally, — which  he  is  arranging  alphabetically,  to 
be  published  in  Turkish  as  a dictionary  or  book  of 
reference. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  their  numerous  friends  to 
state  that  Dr.  Davis  and  his  family  are  in  fine  health. 
The  Doctor  speaks  in  warm  terms  of  the  kindness  of 
the  Sultan,  and  is  sanguine  of  the  success  of  the  pro 
jects  he  has  it  charge. 

From  the  London  Chronicle,  Sept  2. 

The  Manchester  chamber  of  commerce  held  a 
meeting  last  week,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a re- 
port from  Dr.  Lang  as  to  the  desirableness  of  mak 
ing  an  effort  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
a district  of  northeastern  Australia,  called  Cooksland, 
and  which,  according  to  report,  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  purpose.  The  importance  of  securing  a 
supply  of  cotton  from  any  of  our  own  colonies  is  so 
obvious  that  the  subject  has  excited  much  interest 
amongst  those  who  art  engaged  in  onr  cotton  manu- 
factures, and  the  statement  made  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce  see  . s to  he  desert  ing  of  serious  consi  er- 
ation. 

Dr.  Lang  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
district  of  Australia,  in  which  lie  affirms  that  the  cot- 
ton plant  can  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  He  has 
recently  published  a work  on  the  subject  and  has 
evidently  taken  pains  to  procure  the  best  information 
in  his  power.  Still  it  is  necessary  that  his  state- 
ments should  be  confirmed  by  other  parties  before 
any  steps  are  taken  in  furtherance  of  the  plan  which 
he  submitted  to  the  meeting.  We  state  this  without 
in  any  way  doubting  the  correctness  of  his  remarks, 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  in  perfect  good 
faith;  but  the  matter  is  too  important  to  be  lightly 
undertaken  or  to  be  hastily  abandoned.  If  we  pos- 
sess the  requisite  climate  and  soil  for  the  profitable 
production  ot  good  cotton  within  our  own  colonies, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  adopt  the  most  ac- 
tive measures  to  secure  the  advantages  which  may 
be  obtained.  Besides  rendering  us  to  some  extent 
independent  of  Ihe  American  market,  the  extension 
of  the  cotton-field  will  tend  to  equalize  the  supply, 
and  prevent  some  of  those  fluctuations  in  price  which 
now  occur.  At  the  same  lime  it  would  be  a waste 
of  capital  to  attempt  the  production  of  cotton  on  an 
extended  scale  in  a distant  colony,  unless  good  rea- 
sons exist  for  believing  that  the  uuderlakirig  would 
be  successful. 

The  extraordinary  and  rapid  decline  in  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  received  from  India  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  shows  that  additional  cotton  produc- 
ing districts  aie  very  desirable.  In  1844  we  import- 
ed from  India  88£  millions  of  pounds  by  weight, 
while  in  1846  the  quantity  had  fallen  to  34|  millions 
of  pounds;  and  during  the  same  period  we  have  h :d 
a deficient  supply  from  America,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  ol  the  crop  there,  while  the  accounts  re- 
ceived of  the  quantity  whicti  is  about  being  gathered 
are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  smallness  of  the  sup- 
ply lrom  India  is  not  attributed  to  the  failure  of  tne 
crop,  but  to  “the  gradual  diminution  of  that  fair  and 
reasonable  mercantile  prufii , the  expectation  of  which 
induces  persons  to  engage  in  the  trade,”  the  prices 
obtained  not  having  let l the  shipowner  a moderate 
freight  and  the  merchant  a compensating  exchange. 
The  question,  therefore,  naturally  presents  t'.sell 
whether  it  will  be  possible  lo  raise  cotton  of  a satis- 
factory quality  in  so  distant  a colony  as  Australia  so 
cheaply  as  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  the  poorly- 
paid  labor  ol  India  or  the  slave  labor  of  America? — 
The  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  and  the 
high  price  it  commands  in  Australia  are  notorious. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  tne  cotton  which  may  be 
raised  in  the  district  relerred  to,  a specimen  w as  ex 
hibited  at  tiie  meeting,  which  the  chairman  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  stated  to  be  “of  very  good 
quality,  and  which  would  readily  letch  Is.  per  lb.  at 
Uie  present  time.”  The  following  testimonial  from 
Messrs.  James  and  John  Wright,  of  Glasgow,  dated 
15lh  A pi  1 1 last,  was  also  read: 

“ IV  e have  examined  the  small  sample  of  colto.i 
wool  trom  Australia  carefully,  and  give  it  as  our 
opinion  that  it  quantity  could  be  produced,  it  is  a ve- 
ry valuable  kmu,  and  would,  in  the  present  stale  ot 
the  market,  readily  sell  at  from  llu.  lo  121.  per 
pound — say  eleven  pence  lo  one  shilling  per  pounJ. 
it  is  clean  in  color,  fine  stapled,  but  ralner  weak, 
which,  by  care  in  cultivation,  might  be  much  im- 
proved. 

The  plan  suggested  at  the  meeting  for  giving  the 
proposed  s-nerne  a lair  trial,  was  lo  lonn  a compa- 
ny to  purchase  a certain  quantity  ol  lauo  iri  the  colo- 
ny, which  wuuld  be  obtained  from  government  at 
the  regulation  price  of  £1  per  acre.  This  land  i* 
then  to  be  divided  into  larms  ol  8U  acres  each,  to  be 
let  lo  emigrants,  who  are  lu  ue  eucourageu  in  the 
cultivation  ol  the  coltou  pLot;  but  the  company  is  not 


to  do  more  than  establish  one  or  two  model  farms, 
and  assist  the  emigrants  in  planting  the  land  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  emigrants  Dr  Lang 
himself  undertook  to  provide  against;  but  this  ap- 
pears lo  us  to  be  a task  not  very  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. Whether  the  plan  is  matured  or  not,  a sug- 
gestion offered  by  the  projector  iseertainly  deserving 
of  consideration.  He  said: 

“Even  although  a company  should  not  be  formed, 

I think  that  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  cotton  trade  in  this  part  of 
England  to  make  an  experiment  on  a comparatively 
small  scale,  so  as  to  set  at  rest  the  question  whether 
cotton  can  be  grown  as  cheaply  by  English  free  labor 
in  Australia  as  it  now  is  in  America  or  Brazil  by 
slave  labor.  I can  state,  from  authority,  that  gov- 
ernment will  not  only  give  an  acre  of  land  for  every 
pound  expended  in  sending  out  people,  but  would  al- 
so give  land  at  the  same  rate  for  every  pound  expend- 
ed in  carrying  out  the  project  otherwise.  I had  an 
interview  with  Earl  Gray,  within  the  last  few  weeks 
and  ascertained  that.  Government,  in  fact,  are  wil- 
ling to  do  all  they  can  in  granting  possession  of  land, 
so  as  lo  remunerate  those  embarking  in  such  a pro- 
ject— every  thing,  but  to  give  money,  which  they 
have  not.” 

Colton  cultivation  in  Australia — We  lately  called 
attention  to  an  interesting  statement  made  by  Uie 
Rev.  Dr.  Lang  to  the  Manchester  chamber  of  com- 
merce, on  the  extraordinary  capabilities  for  the 
growth  of  cotton  of  that  extensive  tract  of  land  in 
northeastern  Australia,  called  Cooksland,  and  which, 
according  to  his  prediction,  is  destined  to  become,  the 
future  cotton  field  of  Great  Britain.  The  prospec- 
tus has  now  appeared,  of  a company,  which  Dr  Lung 
proposes  to  form,  for  the  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  the  growth  of  cotton  and  other  tropical  pro- 
duce in  that  territory,  by  means  of  European  free 
labor.  The  project  is  one  which  bids  lair  to  be  not 
only  highly  successful  as  a mere  money  speculation, 
but  may  he  productive  of  the  most  important  advan- 
tages lo  Lancashire  as  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  It  is  only  a short  period  since  Aus- 
tralia began  to  compete  with  foreign  countries  in  the 
English  wool  market,  and  already,  she  furnishes 
nearly  one  fourth  of  all  the  wool  imported  into  Great 
Britain.  In  1835  our  imports  of  sheep  and  la  ubs’ 
wool  from  Germany  and  Australia  were  as  follows: 
Germany  23,798,186  lbs.;  Australia,  4,210,31)1  lbs. — 
So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  our  Australian  colonies, 
however,  that  in  1842  our  imports  from  those  two 
countries  had  undergone  the  lollowing  alterations: — 
Germany,  15,613,269  lbs.;  Australia,  12,959,671  lbs. 
If  we  could  only  succeed  in  stimulating  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  wool  at  the  same  rate,  vve  might  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a period  when  Manches- 
ter would  feel  as  indifferent  with  regai d to  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States, 
as  we  now  do,  in  ordinary  years,  to  the  produce  of 
her  grain  harvest.  ^Manchester  Guardian 

East  India  Colton  in  Manchester — Since  our  last, 
ninety  hales  of  the  East  Indian  cotton,  ex  Quentin 
Leitch,  consigned  lo  Messrs.  William  and  John  Peel, 
have  arrived  in  Manchester,  and  the  5UI)  bales  con- 
signed to  Mr.  Hugh  Fleming,  secretary  of  the  Man- 
chester commercial  association,  are  on  the  way,  by 
canal,  from  Liverpool.  The  cotton  of  both  parcels, 
we  understand,  will  be  sampled  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  next,  and  shown  in  the  Exchange,  and  about 
500  bales  of  this  cotton  will  he  sold  by  private  con- 
tract, on  account  cf  the  East  India  company.  Hith- 
erto the  cotton  imported  from  the  company’s  expe- 
rimental farms  has  been  wholly  sold  in  Liverpool; 
but  we  understand  trial,  in  future,  the  company  have 
made  arrangements  that,  of  all  importations  ot  their 
cotton  lrom  India,  one  half  is  lo  come  to  Manches- 
ter, consigned  to  Mr.  Fleming.  We  may,  therefore, 
look  for  further  shipmentson  the  company’s  account, 
Desides  what  will  be  supplied  in  consequence  of  or- 
ders sent  out  by  a number  of  gentle. nen,  memuers  of 
the  commercial  association,  on  their  own  individual 
accounts.  As  lo  the  quality  of  this  cotton  we  shall 
he  able  lo  speak  witn  more  certainly  in  our  nexi;  hut 
we  understand  that  of  other  consignments  by  (he 
Quentin  Leitch  some  parcels  have  been  sold  in  Liv- 
erpool at  6]d.  per  pounn;  and  that  the  consignments 
to  Manchester,  being  cotton  grown  from  New  Or- 
leans seed,  and  in  the  Dharwar  uisiricl,  is  likely  lo 
prove  ol  at  least  equal  quality.  We  are  desirous  to 
direct  the  alleutluu  of  spinners  and  manufacturers  to 
this  important  matter.  Much,  very  much  depends 
upon  the  encouragement  now  afforded  to  the  culti- 
vation ol  cotton  in  India;  and  it  it  is  once  luuud  there 
that,  by  improvement  in  its  culture  and  cleaning,  by 
greater  facilities  ol  transport,  and  oy  the  adoption  of 
ail  available  means  lor  reducing  the  cost  ol  pioduc- 
Uon,  ol  land  transit,  and  ol  export  iron:  inuia,  it  is 
becoming  an  article  more  extensively  m Ue  and  lu 
this  country,  and  commanding  a better  priee,  we 
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shall  then  give  that  impetus  to  its  cultivation  in  our 
Indian  empire  which  alone  seems  wanting  to  secure 
us  more  ample  and  valuable  supplies  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

[ Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Cotton  from  India. — The  samples  of  Surat  cot- 
ton, grown  in  the  Dharwar  district,  from  New  Or- 
leans seed,  which  we  stated  on  Saturday  were  to  be 
exhibited  on  our  Exchange,  were  placed  there  for  a 
short  lime  on  Monday,  and  again  during  yesterday. — 
On  the  latter  occasion,  being  the  market-day,  they 
attracted  general  attention,  and  created  considerable 
sensation  among  the  spinners  and  manufactures. — 
Nor  was  this  mere  idle  curiosity;  for,  of  the  whole 
bulk  of  five  hundred  bales,  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred were  sold  during  the  day,  on  ’change,  at  six- 
pence halfpenny  per  pound.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  in  these  sales  care  was  taken  to  distribute  it  in 
small  lots — we  believe  in  no  case  exceeding  forty 
bales — amongst  the  spinners  generally  of  the  town 
and  neighborhood;  and  that  the  buyers  were  request 
ed  severally  to  make  reports  as  to  its  working  quali- 
ty to  the  consignee,  Mr.  H igh  Fleming,  secretary  of 
the  Manchester  commercial  association;  which  re- 
ports, we  understand,  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
East  India  company,  for  their  information  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  produce  in  manufacturing  use,  and  as 
to  the  requisites  of  the  trade  here.  This  cotton  was 
considered  very  satisfactory  in  point  of  cleanness 
and  freedom  from  seed,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
informed,  we  understand  that  the  only  complaint 
made  is  w ith  reference  to  its  shortness  of  staple. — 
Doubtless  it  is  not  so  long  as  could  be  wished,  but 
this  is  a defeat  which,  if  the  statements  of  experi 
enced  cultivators  are  to  be  credited,  can  be  remedied 
to  a considerable  extent  by  selecting  ground  for  cot- 
ton cultivation  nearer  the  coast.  We  understand 
that,  with  a view  to  this  end,  Doctor  Wight,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Manchester  commercial  association, 
has  already  secured  farms  near  the  coast,  in  the  Co 
imbatore  district.  It  is  said  that  in  this  district  he 
anticipates  obtaining  from  1,000  lbs.  to  1,200  lbs., 
of  uncleaned  cotton  per  acre;  and  even  if  half  this 
produce  be  obtained,  together  w ith  a longer  staple, 
the  experiment  will  be  a remarkably  successful  one, 
and  full  of  the  most  important  results.  Messrs.  John 
Peel  & Co.  had  received  ninety  bales  of  this  cotton 
by  the  same  vessel.  We  may  now  add  that  they 
sold  the  whole  of  this  quantity  on  Saturday  last  at 
6]d.  per  pound.  The  way  in  whieh  this  cotton  has 
been  bought  in  Manchester,  by  the  spinners,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  buying  brokers,  is  a fact  full 
of  significance,  to  which,  however,  we  shall  not  lur- 
tber  allude  at  present.  We  are  in  expectation  ol 
further  cargoes  ere  long  ol  the  experimental  cotlon, 
of  all  of  which  one  moiety  is  to  be  consigned  by  ttie 
East  India  company  to  Mr.  Fleming,  so  that  our 
spinners  will  have  ample  opportunities  and  means  ol 
judging  of  the  qualities  of  cotton  the  growth  of  va- 
rious parts  of  our  Indian  territory. 

[ Manchester  Guardian. 


MEXICAN  FINANCES. 


Consulate  of  Mexico,  London,  Sept.  13,  1847. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle: 

Sir:  His  excellency  the  Mexican  minister  at  this 
court  has  addressed  me  a letter,  of  which  the  ac- 
companying is  a copy,  and  I shall  feel  obliged  if  you 
will  insert  it  in  your  widely  circulated  paper  for  the 
information  of  those  who  are  interested  in  its  con- 
tents. I remain,  sir.  your  most  obedient  servant, 
JOSE  M.  MENDOZA. 

[translation.] 

Mexican  Legation  at  the  Court  of  II.  B.  Majesty, 
London,  September  JO,  1647. 

From  the  minister  of  foreign  a Hairs  and  finance 
of  the  Mexican  Republic  1 have  received  instruc- 
tions and  orders  relating  to  the  debt  contracted  by- 
Mexico  in  the  city  of  London,  of  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  notice  to  the  public,  and  therefrom 
results  the  following: 

1.  The  conversion  agreed  upon  on  the  4lh  of 
June,  1846,  between  the  bondholders  and  the  Mexi- 
can minister  of  that  period,  approved  on  tile  23. h 
October,  1846,  and  relative  to  the  old  claims  ol  the 
Mexican  debt,  known  by  the  names  of  active  and 
deferred,  has  been  ratified  on  the  20lh  of  J'uly,  ol 
the  present  year,  by  the  Mexican  government. 

The  bonds  w hich  constitute  the  consolidated  fund, 
amounting  to  <£10,241,650,  remain  exclusively  ues- 
tined  to  the  lulfilmenl  of  the  said  conversion,  and 
thereby  the  active  and  deferred  debt  is  reduced  to 
this  amount. 

2.  The  fund  created  by  decree  of  the  28th  July, 
1843,,  ratified  for  tbe  first  time  on  the  loth  of  De- 
cember, of  tbe  same  year,  and  for  the  second  lime 


the  26  h January,  1844,  has  been  so  lastly  by  an 
order  of  the  27th  July  of  the  present  year. 

These  bonds  have  been  signed  by  me  in  virtue  of 
the  said  order,  and  delivered  to  the  agent  of  the 
Republic  in  London,  in  order  that  they  may,  by  or- 
der of  the  legation,  be  returned  to  the  several  parties 
interested,  who  have  before  proved  to  having  pur- 
chased them.  The  amount  is  s£200,000. 

3.  There  are  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
under  the  title  of  reserved  funds,  bonds  of  the  Mex- 
ican debt,  which  are  again  placed  under  my  charge, 
with  the  injunction  that  none  of  them  be  permitted 
to  be  withdrawn  without  myknowledge  and  approval, 
and  that  they  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  to  make  of  them  the  use  to  which 
they  were  destined  when  the  time  arrives  for  its 
fulfilment. 

The  amount  of  these  is  <£470,600.  It  results, 
therefore,  that  the  valuation  by  Mexico  altogether 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  .£10,912,260,  and  theirclasses 
are  already  specified. 

Agreeably  to  the  instructions  and  orders  which 
the  legation  has  received,  a complete  knowledge  of 
all  the  foregoing  has  been  given  to  his  excellency 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  her  Bratannic  Ma- 
jesty, and  you  will  acquaint  the  public  within  the 
limits  of  your  consulate  with  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  communication.  1 have  tbe  honor  to 
offer  you  the  assurances  of  my  esteem. 

J.  M.  L.  MORA. 

Gen.  Jose  M.  Mendoza, 

Mexican  Consul  in  London. 

The  following  extract  from  a private  letter,  to- 
gether with  the  documents  which  are  subjoined,  will 
be  perused  with  interest  by  the  holders  of  Mexican 
securities: 

“ Mexico , July  28,  1847. 

‘‘Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  1st  May,  with  postcriplof 
the  1st  ultimo. 

“We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
the  Mexican  government  has  at  length  determined 
on  formally  recognising  the  conversion  of  the  debt, 
and  that  this  approbation  is  in  entire  conformity 
with  the  stipulations  admitted  and  agreed  to  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  bondholders,  held  in  London 
on  the  4th  of  June  of  last  year. 

“The  recognition  of  the  justice  of  the  demands  of 
the  bondholders  has  been  officially  communicated  to 
her  Majesty’s  Minister  Plenipotentiary  heie;  this 
step  of  itself,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  a very  influen- 
tial motive  for  the  future  fulfilment  of  a compact 
now  so  solemnly  ratified. 

“With  reference  to  the  letter  we  had  the  honor  to 
address  you  on  the  29th  of  November  last,  we  have- 
to  observe  that,  although  we  much  regret  that  it  has 
not  been  in  our  power  to  carry  through,  in  all  its 
parts,  the  agreement  we  at  that  time  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bondholders,  yet  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  say  that  our  endeavors  to  protect  their  inte- 
rests have  not  been  entirely  fruitless. 

“We  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the 
Mexican  government  to  the  appropriation  of  a con- 
siderable sum,  which  we  have  in  our  hands,  to  the 
payment  of  the  dividends,  the  amonut  of  which 
will  not  be  less  than  <£55,000:  but,  as  the  accounts 
have  not  yet  been  liquidated  in  the  treasury,  we  are 
unable  to  state  the  sum  exactly.  We  have,  more- 
over, arranged  that  the  amounts  arbitrarily  with- 
drawn from  the  collections  made  at  the  custom- 
houses of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  for  account  of 
the  bondholders,  are  to  be  reimbursed  in  duties  on 
raw  cotton,  at  the  rate  ol  six  dollars  six  rials  per 
quintal,  instead  of  ten  dollars,  us  before  agreed  upon. 
This  account  has  not  yet  been  arranged,  but  its 
amount  will  not  be  less  than  £80  000  sterling. 

“The  first- mentioned  amount  of  £55,000,  or 
whatever  it  may  prove  to  be,  we  shall  place  by  the 
packet  of  next  month  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  John 
Schneider  & Co.  as  agents  of  the  bondholders. 

“The  permits  of  the  importation  of  raw  cotton 
we  intend  to  lake  out  in  the  dame  of  our  firm,  also 
as  agents  of  the  bondholders,  and  divided  into  par- 
cels of  1,000  quintals  each,  and  will  retain  them  in 
our  possession  at  the  order  of  the  committee.  If, 
however,  in  the  mean  lime,  and  in  the  absence  of 
instructions  to  the  contrary,  purchasers  for  the 
whole  or  part  should  present  themselves,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  in  disposing  of  them  at  the  same  price 
as  that  at  which  they  have  been  received  from  the 
government.  The  proceeds  of  such  sales  will  be 
immediately  remitted  to  Messrs.  John  Schneider  & 
Co.,  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

“We  enclose  a certified  copy  of  the  official  com- 
munication received  by  us  from  the  treasury,  con- 
taining the  formal  recognition  and  ratification  of  tbe 
conversion. 

“We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  also,  an 


enclosed  copy  of  an  article  of  agreement,  admitted 
by  the  government  for  the  repayment  in  duties  on 
raw  cotton,  of  the  amount  retained  out  of  the  duties 
collected  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  for  account  of 
the  bondholders. 

“The  termination  of  this  long-pending  and  disa- 
agreeable  affair  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
pleasing  to  all  parties  interested  in  it;  and,  as  re- 
gards ourselves,  we  unfeignedly  venture  to  stale  that 
the  satisfaction  we  feel  at  the  result  will  be  doubly 
enhanced  should  our  exertions  merit  the  approbation 
of  those  concerned  in  the  conversion  and  in  the  up- 
holding of  the  value  of  Mexican  stock.  We  have 
the  honor,  &c. 

“MANNING  & MACKINTOSH. 

“G.  R.  Robinson,  Esq.” 

“ General  Treasury  of  the  Federation. 

“Under  the  date  of  the20lh  instant,  his  excellency 
the  minister  of  of  finance  communicates  to  me  the 
following: 

“ ‘His  excellency  the  president  ad  interim,  under 
yesterday’s  date,  has  been  pleased  to  determine  as 
follows:  Having  taken  into  consideration  the  ar- 
rangemnt  in  reference  to  the  conversion  of  the  foreign 
debt  of  the  Republic,  which  the  minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary thereof  in  London  proposed  to  the  bond- 
holders, and  which  was  approved  of  by  them  at  a 
meetiing  held  on  the  4th  of  June  of  the  past  year  of 
1846;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  representations  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Supreme  government  on 
behalf  of  those  interested  in  this  matter  in  uphold- 
ing the  rights  which  they  have  acquired  in  virtue  of 
the  aforesaid  arrangement:  the  intervention  of  the 
government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  with|tbe  object 
of  protecting  the  aforesaid  rights;  the  considera- 
tions due  to  this  friendly  power;  and  the  reasons  of 
public  convenience,  which,  if  worthy  of  being  at  all 
times  attended  to,  are  more  particularly  so  under 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  the  nation 
is  placed  in  consequence  of  the  war  waged  against 
it  by  the  United  States  of  the  north;  1 have  deter- 
mined in  a meeting  of  ministers,  and  in  exercise  of 
the  pewer  which  the  first  article  of  the  law  of  tbe 
20th  of  April  last  gives  to  me,  to  ratify,  as  1 do 
hereby  ratify,  the  approbation  already  given  to  the 
aforesaid  airangement  of  the  conversion  ol  tbe 
foreign  debt  of  the  Republic,  which  is  by  it  reduced 
to  the  amount  of  (£10,241,650)  ten  millions  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling,  on  the  understanding  that  this  rati- 
fication shall  be  taken  as  agreed  upon  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  proposed  by  Messrs.  Manning  fit. 
Mackintosh  in  their  annexed  exposition.  And  I 
communicate  the  same  to  you  by  order  of  his  ex- 
cellency the  president  ad  interim  for  your  govern- 
ment, and  the  purposes  belonging  thereto. 

“‘And  1 communicate  the  same  to  you  for  your 
information,  and  that  you  may  in  consequence  for- 
ward the  respective  documents. 

“ ‘God  and  liberty!  Mexico,  July  24, 1847. 

‘“P.  F.  DEL  CASTILLO. 

‘“Messrs.  Manning  & Mackintosh.’ 

“ ‘The  total  amount  of  the  sums  existing  in  th 
maritime  custom  houses  for  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends, and  which  were  taken  possession  ol  by  the 
government  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  2d  of 
May  of  the  past  year,  shall  be  reimbursed  with 
licences  for  raw  cotton,  fixing  at  once  the  price  of 
six  dollars  six  rials  per  quintal  for  the  entire  duty 
or  contribution  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  and 
on  ihe  understanding  that,  if  at  any  future  time, 
particular  licences,  or  the  general  duties  fixed  by  the 
Republic  on  raw  cotton  should  be  at  a lower  rate 
than  ihe  said  six  dollar  six  rials  per  quintal,  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Manning  & Mackintosh,  as  repre- 
senlatives  of  the  bondholders,  shall  enjoy  tbe  bene- 
fit thereof.’ 

“I,  Ewen  C.  Mackintosh,  her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
Consul  in  Mexico,  do  hereby  certify  unto  all  whom 
it  doth  or  may  concern,  that  the  foregoing  is  a true 
and  faithful  copy  of  an  original  letter  exhibited  to 
me  by  Messrs.  Manning  & Mackintosh;  to  whom, 
after  comparing,  1 have  returned  it  for  the  uses  they 
may  think  proper,  and  in  faith  and  testimony  where- 
of 1 have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  in 
Mexico  this  £8th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1847. 

“EWEN  C.  MACKINTOSH,  Consul.” 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  above  arrangement  is 
partly  in  compliance  with  an  understanding  set  on 
loot  between  the  bondholders  and  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment as  long  ago  as  the  4th  June,  1846;  that  is, 
not  long  after  Mr.  Polk’s  marching  our  army  into 
the  Mexican  territories.  The  general  conversion  of 
her  debt  and  the  particular  payment  towards  its 
interest,  now  provided  for,  seem  to  be  all  that,  un- 
der her  present  circumstances,  could  well  be  ex- 
pected; and  are,  indeed,  as  to  the  special  amount  of 
money  transferred  from  her  most  necessitous  trea- 
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sury,  strong  manifestations  of  her  good  faith.  It 
would  be  easy  to  divine  the  chief  motive  of  the  act, 
even  if  it  were  not  plainly  avowed  in  the  letter  of 
the  Mexican  Secretary,  to  be  connected  with  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  the  nation  is 
placed,  in  consequence  of  the  war  waged  against 
her  by  the  United  States  of  the  north.  It  will  fur- 
ther be  remarked  that  the  Mexican  foreign  debt,  as 
thus  converted  and  reduced,  becomes  <£10,241,650; 
which  is,  we  believe,  at  the  Mexican  par,  about 
forty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  includes,  probably, 
all  arrearages  of  interest.  T!^e  debt,  then,  is  about 
that  of  our  state  of  Pennsylvania. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  BERRIEN  OF  GA. 


There  was  a meeting  of  the  people  at  Dahlonega, 
Ga.,  on  the  9th.,  which  was  attended  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Berrien.  This  veteran  senator  delivered  an  eloquent 
•peech  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Berrien  said,  as  our 
democratic  friends  appear  to  be  extremely  soclcitous 
of  making  an  issue  with  us  upon  the  subject  of  na- 
tional politics,  and  insist  with  much  earnestness  upon 
a definition  of  whig  principles — principles  which  had 
been  often  defined  to  their  knowledge,  and  of  which 
we  were  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed — he  would  give 
them  a full  and  frank  avowal  of  them,  so  far  as  time 
would  permit  and  his  understanding  of  them  justify. 
He  and  these  principles  were  embodied  in  one  word, 
and  that  word  conservatism — that  conservatism 
which  would  guard  the  constitution  as  a sacred  cask- 
et— which  would  look  to  it  as  to  the  ark  of  the  cov 
enant  of  our  political,  civil  and  religious  liberties— 
that  conservatism  which  would  preserve  the  coordi- 
nate branches  of  the  government,  and  limit  each  to 
its  respectively  defined  powers,  and  a strict  account- 
ability of  public  officers — that  would  see  to  it  that 
there  was  a clear  grant  of  power  for  each  govern- 
mental act— of  that  conservaiism  which  formed  our 
constitution  and  had  preserved  us  as  a people,  and 
which  was  aptly  expressed  in  the  homely  phrase  of 
“let  well  enough  alone.”  But  as  these  general  prin- 
ciples might  not  be  considered  satisfactory,  he  said 
lie  would  go  more  into  detail.  He  referred  to  the 
much  vexed  question  of  a tariff;  he  said  a whig  prin- 
ciple consisted  in  levying  duties  upon  imports  to 
raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government,  and 
such  duties  only  as  would  be  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  economically  adminis- 
tered, and  to  make  such  reasonable  discriminations 
within  the  limits  of  revenue  as  would  protect  Amer- 
ican manufactures;  or,  in  other  words,  a revenue 
tariff  with  discriminations  w ithin  the  rovenue  stan- 
dard, for  the  purposes  of  protection.  Mr.  B.  said 
the  democratic  tariff  of  1846,  and  Mr.  Polk’s  Kane 
letter  admitted  this  principle;  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  two  parlies  on  this  subject,  nor 
a necessity  longer  for  a conflict  in  reference  to  a tar- 
iff, except  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  which  the 
tariff  of  ’46  would  raise.  If  it  yielded  enough,  he 
made  no  war  upon  it — if  it  did  not,  it  ought  to  be 
repealed  or  changed.  He  said  extremes  had  met 
upon  this  question:  that  the  men  of  ultra  principles 
He  said  the  alternative  questions  presented  to  the 
people  were  a tariff' and  direct  taxation.  The  whig* 
preferred  the  former.  He  spoke  of  the  income  of 
thia  year  as  not  a fair  test  in  his  opinion,  in  the 
amount  of  income  from  the  customs,  on  account  of 
the  great  demand  of  breadstuff's  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  large  imports  consequent  upon 
the  state  of  affairs  created  by  the  failure  of  the  grain 
crops  in  Europe;  if  he  was  found  to  be  wrong,  he 
should  not  compla  in.  He  next  alluded  to  a National 
Bank,  and  said  it  had  been  a question  of  whig  poli- 
cy, and  they  still  maintained  that  congress  had  the 
constitutional  power  to  charter  a bank,  and  if  it  were 
required  by  the  people,  and  circumstances  justified 
the  exercise  of  the  power,  the  whig  parly  would  still 
be  in  favor  of  it. 

He  said,  however,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  when  upon  the  breaking  up  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  state  banking  bystems,  and  since  men  of 
substantial  capital  bad  invested  their  funds  in  the 
state  banks,  rendering  their  issues  at  all  times  con- 
vertible into  specie,  and  producing  a sound  currency, 
which  w as  a result  anxiously  sought  by  the  whig 
party , he  saw  no  pressing  public  necessity  lor  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution,  and  he  consid- 
ered that  question  in  abeyance.  He  said  the  whig 
party  were  still  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  distribu- 
tion of  public  lands  among  the  states;  these  lands 
were  the  common  properly  of  all  the  states:  they 
had  always  been  in  favor  of  these  proceeds  going  to- 
wards the  discharge  of  the  public  debt;  however,  he 
thought  this  question  might  be  considered  the  debt 
which  this  democratic  administration  had  saddled  on 
the  country,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  there  would 
be  any  necessity  for  such  a law,  at  least  during  the 
present  generation. 


Mr.  Berrien  next  spoke,  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  | 
characterized  it  as  the  offspring  of  misdirected  am- 
bition, and  said  it  commenced,  First,  in  a violation 
of  the  constitution,  in  which  the  president  had  as- 
sumed the  war  making  power,  anil  justified  by  no 
public  necessity.  Secondly.  It  has  been  conducted, 
so  far  as  the  administration  was  concerned,  without 
wisdom  and  without  energy.  Thirdly.  It  looked  to 
no  great  and  patriotic  result;  it  was  a war  of  con- 
quest, not  contemplated  by  the  constitution;  a mea- 
sure at  once  pregnant  with  consequences  dangerous 
to  the  well  being  of  the  Union,  and  destructive  of 
the  harroany  of  the  people.  All  of  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  were  peaceful  in  their  character,  so 
far  as  conquest  was  concerned.  It  provided  for  no 
standing  army — its  army  was  the  militia,  and  that 
belonged  to  the  states,  and  could  only  be  called  out 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  suppress  insur- 
rection, and  repel  invasion.  Jt  provided  for  the 
common  defence  only  of  the  good  people  of  these  U. 
Plates.  It  was  peaceful  in  all  its  frame  work,  as  to 
all  the  machinery  for  acquiring  territory  by  the 
sword.  He  next  spoke  of  the  firebrand  which  the 
acquisition  of  territory  would  throw  into  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country,  and  said  the  northern  democra- 
cy were  determined  to  engraft  ‘‘the  Wilmot  droviso” 
upon  all  measures  for  acquiring  territory;  as  proof, 
of  which  he  referred  to  the  action  of  the  last  congress 
and  the  introduction  of  this  proviso  by  a democrat, 
and  to  a controversy  now  pending  between  the  editor 
of  the  Union,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which 
latter  paper,  professing  to  express  the  will  of  the 
party  at  the  North,  makes  adherence  to  the  Wilmot 
proviso  one  of  the  tests  of  democratic  faith.  He 
said  our  whig  brethren  at  the  north  were  with  us  in 
opposition  to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  because  it 
violated  the  constitution,  and  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
questions  which  would  be  made  by  it.  He  appealed 
to  southern  men  upon  this  question,  and  asked  them 
if  they  would  consent  to  acquire  this  territory  by  our 
common  sufferings,  blood  and  treasure,  and  have  it, 
except  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  our  north- 
ern territory  and  exclude  slavery  from  it?  The  con- 
stitution gave  us  the  right  lo  lake  our  slaves  there  if 
we  wished — were  we  prepared  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
or  let  our  northern  brethren  erect  a tier  of  free  states 
around  us  greatly  out  numbering  us  in  numerical 
strength  in  the  halls  of  congress,  and  placing  us  at 
their  mere)?  Far  better  go  with  our  whig  brethren 
at  the  north,  leave  our  weak  and  distracted  sister 
republic  to  the  possession  of  her  territory,  and  save 
the  constitution  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Berrien  closed  his  speech  with  a most  power- 
ful appeal  to  the  aged,  middle  aged  and  young,  to 
stabd  by  the  constitution  and  the  advice  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  country — to  preserve  them  in  their  letter 
and  spirit  at  all  and  every  hazard.  He  spoke  of  him- 
self as  soon  to  pass  away  in  the  ordinary  allotments 
of  providence — as  being  in  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf; 
as  having  little  personal  interest  in  these  questions, 
save  a deep  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  countiy. 
He  told  the  men  of  middle  life,  that  upon  them  rested 
the  mighty  responsibility;  the  rich  heritage  bequeath  - 
ed  them  by  a patriotic  ancestry.  He  exhorted  the 
young  to  gird  on  the  harness  and  be  ready  to  receive 
the  high  and  solemn  trust,  when  the  eycles  of  time 
should  invest  them  with  the  prerogatives  of  doing 
battle  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  man. 

Senator  Berrien’s  amendment  to  the  three 
million  bill. — The  Washington  Union  is  vehement 
against  the  doctrine  embraced  in  Mr.  Berrien’s 
amendment,  which,  as  it  is  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  we  insert.  It  was — 

“Provided,  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  congress  in  making 
this  appropriation,  that  the  war  with  Mexico  ought 
not  to  be  prosecuted  by  this  government  with  any 
view  to  the  dismemberment  of  that  republic,  or  to 
the  acquisition,  by  conquest,  of  any  portion  of  her 
territory:  that  this  government,  ever  desirous  to 
maintain  and  preserve,  peaceful  and  friendly  rela 
lions  with  all  nations,  and  particularly  with  the 
neighboring  republic  of  Mexico,  will  always  be  rea- 
dy to  enter  upon  negotiations  with  a view  to  termi- 
nate the  present  unhappy  conflict  on  terms  which 
shall  secure  the  just  rights  and  preserve  inviolate  the 
the  national  honor  of  the  United  States  and  of  Mex- 
ico; that  it  is  especially  desirable,  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  those  amicable  relations  which 
ought  always  to  exist  between  neighboring  republics, 
that  the  boundary  of  the  state  of  Texas  should  be 
definitively  settled,  and  that  provision  be  made  by 
the  republic  of  Mexico  for  the  piompt  and  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens  on  that 
republic.” 

The  following  were  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  above 
amendment. 

Yeas . — Messrs.  Archer,  Badger,  Berrien,  Cilley, 
Thomas  Clayton;  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Critten- 


den, Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntington,  Jar. 
nagin,  Johnson,  of  Maryland.,  .VTnngum,Millei  , More- 
heart,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upbam,  Webster, 
Wooflbridge — 24. 

Nays.  — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby , Benton,  Breese, Bright,  Butler  Calhoun,  Cass, 
Chalmers,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Han- 
negan,  Houston,  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  Ma- 
son, Niles,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Soule,  Sturgeon,  Turney, 
Westcott,  Yulee — 29. 
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THE  PRESIDENCY. 

From  the  Washington  Union. 

We  owe  an  explanation  to  our  friend  “Virginia” 
who  sent  us  the  lollowing  communication,  for  omit- 
ting the  conclusion  of  it,  which  specifies  and  recom- 
mends his  favorite  candidate  for  the  presidency. — 
As  similar  articles  have  been,  and  others  may  be, 
sent  to  us;  and  as  we  wish  our  course  to  be  distinctly 
understood  by  our  political  friends  on  this  subject, 
we  must  frankly  state — 

1st.  We  decline  publishing  his  nomination,  be- 
cause we  have  already  declined  other  communica- 
tions, nominating  other  candidates. 

2d.  If  we  were  now  to  publish  it,  we  should  not 
only  justly  offend  our  previous  correspondents,  but 
we  could  not  decline  similar  communications  from 
the  friends  of  other  candidates. 

3d.  If  the  press  be  thrown  open  to  this  subject,  the 
current  of  discussion  would  be  turned  away  from 
more  important  general  discussions,  in  which  the 
whole  country  is  now  concerned,  and  in  which  our 
whole  party  may  unite,  to  the  claims  and  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates,  which  would  unnecessarily  ex- 
cite the  country,  and  throw  the  firebrand  of  discord 
into  the  republican  camp.  It  would  inflame  and 
distract  us,  when  we  require  all  our  strength  to  meet 
the  opposition,  and  lo  carry  against  them  the  great 
measures  which  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  and 
glory  of  our  country. 

4th.  It  would  not  even  promote  the  success  of  the 
candidate  himself  who  was  thus  nominated  and  press- 
ed upon  the  party.  The  steed  is  not  likely  to  win 
the  race,  who  is  first  put  upon  the  turf.  The  other 
horses  would  run  against  him,  and  most  probably 
run  him  down.  No  man  can  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  does  not  carry  the  whole  force  of  the  party 
with  him;  and  a premature  nomination  is  apt  to 
create  rivalry  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  other 
aspirants,  which  are  calculated  to  defeat  him.  The 
surest  way  for  any  man  to  succeed,  who  aspires  to 
the  honors  and  cares  of  the  presidential  office,  is  to 
do  his  duty  fearlessly,  and  thus  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people;  to  request 
his  friends  not  to  push  him  fora ard,  much  less  to 
push  his  own  pretensions;  but  calmly  and  quietly  to 
bide  his  time,  and  wail  for  the  spontaneous,  un- 
prompted developments  of  the  public  sentiments. — 
That  time  must  come,  but  it  has  not  yet  come;  and 
we  shall  not  be  the  first  to  precipitate  any  nomina- 
tion nor  the  evolution  of  public  opinion.  Uncom- 
mitted as  we  are  to  any  man,  we  shall  quietly  wait 
the  proper  and  seasonable  time,  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case — when  the  qualifications, 
and  principles,  and  services,  and  availaoilily  of  each 
individual,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people,  shall  have 
been  duly  consulted.  Until  then,  we  must  request 
our  irieud,  the  author  of  “Virginia,”  (lor  whose  no- 
minee we  have  a sincere  respect  and  the  kindest 
wishes,)  and  all  other  writers  who  are  disposed  to 
nominate  their  favorites,  to  excuse  us  from  publish- 
ing such  communications  in  the  culumns  of  the 
“Union.”  We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  advise, 
much  less  dictate  to  our  republican  brethren  of  the 
press.  We  can  only  assign  the  reasous  which  are 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  ourselves  for  the  course  that 
we  intend  to  pursue.  Tnev  must,  of  course,  judge 
for  themselves. 

SPECULATIONS  ABOUT  THE  NEXT  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TION. 

The  presidential  election  will  take  place  in  some- 
thing less  than  lourieen  months;  as,  yet,  neither 
parly  has  selected,  in  a formal  manner,  its  candidate 
lor  that  high  office.  MaDy  intelligent  and  prudent 
men  think  it  altogether  too  soon  to  agitate  the  sub- 
ject; others  entertain  a different  opinion;  and 
amongst  the  latter  cases,  is  the  humble  author  of  this 
article.  He  believes  this  to  be  the  proper  time;  and 
therefore  presents  lo  the  readers  ol  the  “Union”  his 
views  upon  this  vitally  interesting  question. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  he  will  premise  that 
“union,  harmony,  self-denial,  concession — every- 
thing tor  the  cause,  and  nothing  lor  men,”  should  Da 
the  great  guide  of  the  democratic  party  in  their  ac- 
tion. Discarding  every  other  consideration,  we 
should  look  alone  to  the  success  of  the  cause.  The 
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principles  and  measures  of  the  party  should  be  Lhe 
object  of  first  concern.  These  being  secured,  the 
,nan  who  is  to  be  selected  to  carry  them  out,  is  a 
matter  of  much  less  importance.  The  writer,  to  be 

sure,  has  his  choice  amongst  the  prominent  demo- 
crats who  are  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the  office; 
but,  for  the  sake  o!  success,  he  is  ready  and  willing 
to  advocate  the  election  of  whoever  may  be  the 
choice  of  the  democratic  national  convention.  All 
that  he  will  require  is,  that  he  shall  be  a true  and 
tried 'democrat,  and  an  honest  and  able  man. 

With  these  remarks,  1 now  proceed  to  the  inquiry 
_ Who  vAllbe  the  whig  or  federal  candidate? 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  to  all  who  have  carefully 
observed  the  signs  in  the  political  w orld,  that  of  late 
tbe  prospects  of  Mr.  Clay  have  brightened  most  as- 
tonishingly. His  friends  are  just  at  this  time  in 
much  bigtrer  spirits  than  they  have  been  for  months 
past.  He  is  decidedly  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
whig  ranks' — has ‘the  strongest  hold  upon  their  affec- 

Hong is  (ully  identified  with  their  principles  and 

measures.  For  years  was  accredited  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  senate  of  the  United  Stales,  and  his 
speeches  and  reports  were  universally  received  as 
the  text-book  ol  their  faith  and  the  guide  of  their 
conduct.  He  has  been  the  object  of  all  their  ex- 
ertions, and  no  man  probably  has  ever  drawn  around 
him  more  warmly  attached  and  devoted  friends. — 
Jn  prosperity  and  adversity  they  have  clung  to  him, 
and  at  ibis  hour  he  is  the  undoubted  choice  of  an 
overw  helming  majority  of  the  g-reat  whig  party 
of  the  nation,  and  has  the  fairest  chance  for  the  no- 
mination. 

II  Mr.  Clay  were -out  of  the  way , Judge  McLean, 
of  Ohio,  would  probably  be  the  choice  of  the  whig 
paity,  and  the  political  managers  would  perhaps 
procure  the  nomination  for  him.  He  has  friends  in 
the  west  who  aie  attached  to  him,  and  who  would 
make  an  ellort  in  bis  behalf  il  there  u ere  a chance 
lor  his  electi'  n.  The  cumber  of  such  friends,  how- 
ever, is  loo  small  to  inspire  the  slightest  confidence 
in  his  success. 

Gen.  Scott  has  friends,  but  they  are  "few  and  far 
between."  All  admit  that  he  rendered  good  service 
in  the  late  war,  and  has  discharged  his  duty  ably 
and  faithfully  in  the  present  war  with  Mexico. — 
That  “hasty  plate  ol  soup,”  however,  never  will  he 
f,  rgotten;  and  no  man  seriously  believes  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  he  can  be  elected. 

Gen.  Taylor  is  the  only  other  man  that  the  whigs 
speak  of.  He  has  friends  who  are  warmly  attached 
to  him,  and  who  would  hail  his  election  with  the 
liveliest  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  He  has  fought 
gallantly,  and  Iris  noble  conduct  has  secured  lor  him 
the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  bis  countrymen. — 
But  w hat  will  all  these  things  avail  him,  so  long  as 
“Mordecai,  the  Jew,  sits  at  the  gate?”  What  whig 
will  dare  say  that  the  sage  and  statesman  of  Ash 
land,  whose  position  and  reputation  have  been  the 
result  of  long  service  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
shall  be  supplanted  by  the  warrior  of  a day,  whose 
opinions  upon  political  subjects  have  not  yet  been 
formed,  or,  if  formed,  not  yet  announced  to  the 
world? 

I believe  that  General  Taylor  .possesses  the  firm 
ness  sagacity,  and  inteHigence  necessary  for  the  pre- 
sidency; and  if  his  attention  had  been  turned  to  po- 
litical subjects,  1 have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
made  an  admirable  president.  In  common  with 
many  of  our  people,  1 entertain  the  opinion  that  he 
is  mucii  more  ol  a democrat  than  a whig,  and  that 
democratic  measures  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
characterize  his  administration  than  wing  or  federal 
measures.  1 know,  too,  that  in  his  various  letters  he 
has  expressly  repudiated  a whig  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  and  will  not  consent  to  take  the  field  as 
the  “ whig  candidate."  He  must  be  the  people's  candi- 
date f’  all  party  distinctions  must  be  broken  up,  and 
he  must  go  before  the  country  (if  at  all)  sustained 
by  the  influence  and  voles  of  the  whole  people. — 
Does  any  man  believe  such  a result  can  happen  un- 
der existing  circumstances?  If  Gtneral  Taylor’s 
declarations  had  been  less  distinct  and  equivocal, 
what  sane  man  supposes  that  he  could  receive  the 
nomination  of  the  whig  parly,  so  long  as  Mr.  Clay 
lives;  and  even  if  "Prince  Bat"  were  dead,  we  know 
of  some  whigs  who  would  prefer  his  executor  to 
• ■Old  Rough  and  Ready."  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Clay  will  again  be  in  the  field  as  the  whig 
candidate  in  1848. 

Who  will  be  the  democratic  candidate?  If  Silas 
Wright  bad  lived,  he  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  the  bearer  of  our  standard  in  the  approaching 
contest.  The  democrats  of  the  Empire  Stale,  and 
thousands  of  the  party  in  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  had  settled  down  upon  him,  and  he  would 
have  been  supported  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. — 
His  exalted  talents;  his  incorruptible  integrity;  his 
enlarged  experience  in  public  affairs;  his  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  democracy;  and  his  re- 


spectful and  dignified  bearing  towardsbis  opponents,  I 
bad  secured  to  him  the  affectionate  regard  and  con- 
fidence of  bis  own  party,  and  ;!te  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  the  party  opposed  to  him.  He  was  the  man 
lor  such  a position;  and  if  his  life  bad  been  spared, 
lie  would  most  undoubtedly  have  been  the  next  pre- 
sident of  the  United  Stales. 

But  he  has  been  most  unexpectedly  taken  from 
us;  and  in  his  death  a void  has  been  created  in  our 
ranks  which  will  hardly  again  be  filled  in  our  day. 
We  have  lost  our  most  gifted  statesman.  Over  such 
a loss  all  parties  mourn.  VIRGINIA. 

GliN.  TAYLOR  IN  THE  WEST. 

In  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  the  po- 
pular regard  for  Gen.  Taylor  is  assuming  a form  of 
expression  which  plainly  points  to  an  organization 
for  practical  purposes  and  definite  results.  In  other 
words  it  is  beginning  to  be  understood  that  General 
Taylor  is  a candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1848;  that 
the  public  voice  has  made  him  so;  that  his  position 
in  that  capacity,  as  defined  by  himself,  is  acceptable 
to  his  friends  and  believed  to  be  in  exact  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions;  and  that,  inas- 
much as  Generl  Taylor  has  not  put  himself  for- 
ward as  a candidate  he  will  not  withdraw  himself 
— leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the  spontaneous  ac- 
tion oflhe  people  in  the  fair  expression  of  their  pre- 
ferences. 

These  preferences  seem  to  be  so  strong  and  decid- 
ed as  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  serious  intention 
of  large  masses  of  the  people  to  support  General 
Taylor  for  the  presidency  by  the  formation  of  elec- 
toral tickets  in  view  of  the  approaching  canvass. — 
We  have  before  us  notices  ol  two  meetings  recently 
held  in  the  west — one  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
the  other  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky.  Tbo  first, 
which  is  described  as  a very  large  meeting,  was  ad 
dressed  by  Col.  Bailie  Peyton.  “We  do  not  recol- 
lect,” says  the  Nashville  Whig,  “ever  to  have  ob 
served  a more  attentive  audience.  Col.  Peyton,  ad- 
dressing him sell  to  their  reason  and  intelligence, 
proceeded  to  vindicate  in  the  most  triumphant  man 
ner  the  position  assumed  and  occupied  by  General 
Taylor  in  regard  to  tlie  presidency.  The  arguments 
advanced  by  him  to  show  that  the  honost  mass  of 
both  parlies  could  rally  to  his  support  without  the 
slightest  departure  from  their  principles,  and  that, 
in  doing  so  they  would  promote  ttie  interests  of 
the  whole  country,  seemed  to  us  entirety  conclu- 
sive.” 

The  resolutions,  offered  by  Judge  Turner  and 
unanimously  adopted,  were  prefaced  by  a preamble 
which  reviewed  briefly  the  present  condition  of  par- 
ties in  lhe  country  and  adverted  to  future  issues,  near 
at  hand,  which  seemed  to  call  lor  the  best  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  of  the  country  irrespective  of 
less  important  considerations.  It  concludes  with  the 
following  words: 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  future,  and 
more  especially  in  view  of  the  deeply  exciting  and 
momentous  questions  which  are  likely  to  arise  out 
of  our  present  relations  with  Mexico,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  fortunate  that  there  exists  a 
■man  to  whom  the  whole  country,  every  section  and 
'ail  parties,  may  safely  confide  the  administration  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  government  after 
the  expiration  ol  the  term  of  the  present  incum- 
bent— a man  who,  although  he  may  have  impressions 
and  opinions  on  every  question  ol  interest  which  has 
attracted  public  attention,  is  pledged  to  no  party 
upon  the  points  upon  which  the  most  serious  diffe- 
rences may  be  expected  to  present  themselves  in  the 
conduct  ot  public  affairs — a man  whose  wholecaieer 
has  been  marked  with  singular  discretion,  firmness, 
judgment,  and  devotion  to  bis  country — a man  against 
whom  there  exists  no  prejudice  or  hostility  arising 
out  of  past  parly  conflicts  among  the  great  body  ol 
the  people,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  enjoys  their 
undivided  esteem  and  admiration.  Such  a man  is 
General  Zachary  Taylor.  The  question  of  his  can- 
didacy can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  open  or  doubl- 
lul.  The  people  in  almost  every  slate  and  section 
ol  the  Union  nave,  in  their  primary  and  spontane- 
ous meetings,  declared  their  confidence  in  and  de- 
lei minaiion  to  support  him;  and  whether  he  shall 
receive  the  nomination  of  a national  convention 
or  not,  he  will  be  supported  by  the  people.  There- 
fore— 

Resolved,  That  Ibis  meeting  cordially  concurs  in 
the  nominations  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  for  the  pre- 
sidency, which  have  heretofore  been  made  in  public 
assemblies  of  the  people  in  this  and  other  stales  of 
the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  discretion  of  Gen.  Taylor  to  administer 
the  executive  department  of  the  government  skilful- 
ly and  successiully,  and  that  he  will  do  so,  if  elected 
upon  truly  repuoncau  principles. 


Resolved..  That  we  recommend  In  lhe  friends  of 
Gen.  Taylor,  in  every  county  of  (his  state  arid  iri 
every  state  of  the  Union,  to  put  him  in  nomination, 
without  waiting  the  result  of  party  conventions,  and 
to  take  the  proper  steps  for  the  selection  of  an  elec- 
toral ticket  in  each  state. 

In  Kenlucky  a day  has  been  already  designated 
for  the  sitting  of  a state  convention  to  nominate  an 
electoral  ticket  for  the  state.  At  the  recent  meet- 
ing in  Bourbon  county  lhe  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  the  citizens  of  Bourbon  county 
assembled,  recommend  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  as  a 
suitable  person  for  our  next  president. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  those  of  other 
counties  who  w ill  unite  with  us,  that  they  send  dele- 
gates to  Frankfort  on  the  22d  of  February  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  eiectors  for  president  and 
vice  president,  and  that  Richard  Hawes,  George  W. 
Williams,  W.  W.  Alexander,  Nathaniel  P.  Rogers, 
and  Hubbard  Taylor,  Sr.,  be  the  delegates  for  Bour- 
bon county,  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  desig- 
nated, or  such  other  time  and  place  as  may  be 
fixed.”  [Balt.  Amer. 


LETTER  OF  GEN.  TAYLOR  TO  THE  HOW.  JOSEPH  R* 
INGERSOLL,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  have  hoped,  for  some  time  past,  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  above  letter;  but  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed, and  for  the  reasons  which  may  be  hereafter 
stated.  The  general  tenor  and  substance,  however, 
we  are  permitted  to  impart  to  our  readers. 

The  letter  is  dated  the  3d  of  August,  1847,  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Mexico. 
It  commences  by  stating  that  he  (Gen.  Taylor)  is  “a 
whig,  not  an  ultra  partisan  whig,  but  a.decided  whig;” 
that  no  one  could  have  observed  the  debate  in 
the  congress  of  the  last  session  on  the  attempt  to 
censure  him  for  the  capitulation  of  Monterey,  con- 
ducted mainly  on  “ party  grounds,"  and  doubt  ‘‘/he 
complexion  of  his ” (my)  "politics."  That  Kp  has  held 
a commission  in  the  army  ol  the  United  States  for 
forty  years, — this  commission  being  one  of  the  last 
issued  by  Mr.  Jefferson;  that  in  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  he  advocated  the  ektetion  of  Mr.  Clay, 
believing  that  be  -and  his  friends,  "assimilated"  more 
to  lhe  principles  of  Mr.  Jefferson  than  their  “ oppo- 
nentsi.” 

■Gen.  Taylor  proceeds  then  to  define  his  present 
position, — that  he  does  not  think  himself  qualified 
for  the  presidency;  that  he  would  willingly  postpone 
his  name  to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay  or  any 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  same  school  now 
presented  to  the  public.  If,  however,  the  people  of 
the  United  Stales  shall  spontaneously  elect  him,  he 
shall  feel  himself  bound  to  serve;  but  that  he  will 
not  acceptor  a party  nomination  "exclusively."  That 
if  he  should  be  -elected  he  will  go  into  office  un- 
pledged to  any  particular  course,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  constitution,  of  whom  two  (referring  to  Wash- 
ington and  Madison,)  were  among  the  early  presi- 
dents of  the  country,  and  that  he  is  determined  in 
such  case  to  the  president  of  the  “nation,”  and  not 
of  a "parly." 

This  Utter  is,  we  understand,  the  most  full  and 
satisfactory  exposition  ol  Gen.  Taylor’s  views,  yet 
given  by  him.  Mr.  iugersoll  will  not  consent  to  its 
publication,  because  it  is  an  answer  to  a letter  forged 
by  some  individual  and  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  lagersoll,  wiien  no  such  letter  was  ever 
written  by  bim. 

We  think  Mr.  Ingersoll  right  in  the  position  ho 
has  taken;  but  we  hope  he  will  lake  the  proper  mea- 
sures to  relieve  himself  from  this  difficulty,  and  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  General  Taylor  to  lay  this  in- 
teresting document  before  the  puolic. 

[JV.  Y.  Courier. 

LETTER  FROM  GEN.  TAYLOR. 

A “democtalic”  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  Penn., 
lately  nominated  Gen.  I ay  lor  for  the  presidency. — 
The  nomination  was  communicated  to  Gen.  Taylor 
by  Judge  Dock,  president  of  the  meeting.  He  replies 
as  follows: 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation, 
Camp  near  Monterey,  Aug.  2,  1847. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  enclosing  to  me  a copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  democratic  meeimg  held  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  which  I find  myself  nominated 
with  so  much  honor  for  the  presidency,  has  been  re- 
ceived. This  evidence  of  the  high  and  flattering  re- 
gard of  so  many  of  my  friends  of  the  Keystone 
Slate  is,  I assure  you,  mogt  feelingly  appreciated. — 
I beg  you,  as  president  of  the  meeting,  to  convey  to 
the  people  of  Harrisburg,  as  opportunity  may  offer, 
my  sense  of  their  kindness,  and  the  assurance,  that, 
though  sincerely  distrustful  of  my  ability  to  fill  with 
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efficiency  so  exalted  and  important  an  office,  it  will 
be  my  strong  end  zealous  endeavor,  shouldjthe  peo- 
ple decide  to  bestow  it  upon  me,  to  serve  them  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  and  as  shall  be  required  by 
a strict  respect  for  th6  constitution  and  the  manifest 
wishes  of  the  whole  nation. 

^ I return  you  my  thanks  for  the  handsome  and  ac- 
ceptable manner  in  which,  as  president  of  the  meet- 
ing, you  have  made  known  their  proceedings  to 
me. 

With  many  wishes  for  your  prosperity  in  life,  I 
remain,  with  high  respect,  your  ob’t  9erv’t, 

Z.  TAYLOR,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 
Wm.  Dock,  Esq.,  president  of  the  late  meeting  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


BARNWELL  DISTRICT,  S.  C.,  ON  THE 
WILMOT  PROVISO. 


For  a long  time  Barnwell  district  has  been  recog- 
nized as  being  the  headquarters  of  South  Carolina 
politics. 

The  citizens  of  the  district  met  at  the  court  house 
on  the  4th  instant.  The  hon.  Angus  Patterson  was 
called  to  the  chair,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Thomson  and 
John  E.  Tobin,  secretaries. 

The  chairman  announced  the  object  ol  the  meet- 
ing, explaining  the  nature,  and  giving  the  history  of 
the  Wilraol  proviso. 

Major  A.  P.  Aldrich  moved  that  a committee  of 
twenty-five  he  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  matter. 

While  the  committee  were  engaged  in  their  deli- 
berations, Col.  W.  A.  Owens  was  called  up.  He 
responded  in  an  off  hand  address,  which  displayed 
the  ready  orator  and  the  warm  patriot.  There  was 
a boldne-s  and  fire  in  his  style  which  was  greeted  by 
the  audience  with  repeated  applause. 

The  committee  of  twenty  five,  to  whom  it  wa9  re- 
feired  to  prepare  a report  and  resolutions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting,  beg  leave  to 
report: 

The  Wilmol  proviso  and  the  recent  act  of  the  le- 
gislature of  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  other 
uon-slavehoiding  slates,  of  like  object  and  character, 
force  on  the  people  of  these  states,  and  especially 
the  slaveholding,  questions  of  the  most  solemn  im- 
port that  have  ever  been  presented  to  them.  The 
former  would  degrade  the  slaveholding  states,  by 
divesting  them  of  the  equality  secured  by  the  con- 
stitution to  all  the  members  of  the  Union,  while  the 
latter  openly  and  without  semblance  of  pretext  or 
attempt  at  justification,  not  only  sets  aside  the  ex- 
press stipulation  of  the  constitution,  which  makes  it 
a duty  of  the  non-slaveholding  states  to  deliver  up 
fugitive  slaves  found  within  the  limits,  and  the  act  of 
congress  passed  to  carry  it  into  effect,  but  even  makes 
it  highly  penal  to  euforce  them.  Already  the  act  of 
Pennsylvania  has  led  to  the  murder  of  a highly  re- 
spectable citizen  of  Maryland,  who,  under  the  so- 
lemn stipulation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  act  of  congress,  attempted  to  leclaim  his 
slaves. 

Our  perfect  equality  under  the  constitution,  and 
the  rights  secured  under  this  express  stipulation,  are 
questions  not  to  be  discussed.  It  only  remains  to 
repel  attacks  on  them,  and  the  only  question  open  for 
discussion  is,  how  that  can  best  be  done?  Fortunate- 
ly, we  have  a great  choice  of  means.  The  utter 
disregard  of  Pennsylvania,  and  most  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  slates,  of  the  only  stipulation  of  the 
constitution  of  any  moment  to  us,  and  their  attempt 
to  degrade  us,  with  the  bad  faith  which  they  have  for 
years  evmced  towards  ub,  would  justify  us  belore 
the  world  and  the  forum  of  conscience  to  retaliate, 
bj  setting  aside  all  the  numerous  and  important 
stipulations  of  the  constitution  in  favor  of  the  non- 
slaveholding states;  and,  among  others,  that  which 
secures  to  them  free  access  for  their  ships  and  com- 
merce into  our  ports.  To  adopt  at  once  this  deci- 
sive measure  would  be  the  proper  course,  and  should 
be  done,  if  a cherished  regard  for  the  Union,  and  the 
hope  of  applying  milder  remedies  successfully  in  the 
first  instance,  did  not  interpose  to  prevent.  Of  mat 
description  of  measures,  me  least  exceptionable  in 
their  character,  and  the  most  likely,  at  the  same 
time,  to  prove  effectual,  may  be  ranked  those  that 
are  calculated  to  unite  the  slaveholdiDg  states  in 
determined  resistance  to  the  outrageous  and  unpro- 
voked assaults  which  have  been  made  upon  them. — 
If  they  could  be  once  so  united,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  it  would  be  effectual  for  that  purpose.  Should 
they  prove  true  to  themselves,  they  will  not  fail  to 
have  numerous  allies  in  the  non-slaveholding  states. 
We  have  truth  and  the  stipulations  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  our  favor.  They  cannot  but  have  a powerful 
influence  with  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  in  the 
don-slaveholding  stales,  which  will  become  appa- 
rent, so  soon  as  it  is  seeu  we  are  resolved  at  ail  and 


every  hazard  to  maintain  our  perfect  equality,  and 
to  enforce  the  constitutional  stipulations  in  our  fa- 
vor. 

But  the  important  question  is  how,  and  by  what 
means,  can  the  slaveholding  states  be  made  to  unite? 
The  first  step  is  to  remove  the  impediments  in  the 
way;  and  among  them  the  greatest  is  the  ascendency 
of  party  considerations,  especially  as  connected  with 
the  presidential  question,  which  takes  precedence 
over  all  others,  including  the  honor  and  the  safety  of 
the  slaveholding  states,  and  the  constitution  and  li- 
berty of  the  country.  Although  there  are  but  few  in 
those  states  who  profit  by  party  struggles, compared 
to  the  whole,  they  exercise  great  control,  being  ge- 
nerally influential  party  leaders,  with  the  control  of 
the  party  organs  in  their  hands;  and  require  to  be 
carefully  watched,  to  prevent  them  from  bartering 
away  our  honor  and  safety  for  the  patronage  and 
offices  of  the  federal  government.  For  that  purpose, 
and  to  keep  the  slaveholding  stales  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  all  movements  against  them,  it  is  indis 
pensable  that  they  should  have  an  able  and  trust- 
worthy organ  at  the  seat  of  government,  pledged 
never  to  lock  for  support  or  palronage  but  to  those 
whose  honor  and  safety  it  was  established  to  defend. 

To  this  must  be  added  th»  most  watchful  jealousy 
of  the  dictation  of  party  caucus,  or  convention,  held 
to  make  a president.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  reconcile 
us  to  acquiescence  in  its  act  to  declare  that  no  one 
shall  receive  the  nomination  who  is  not  opposed  to 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  Our  honor  and  safety  require 
that  we  should  take  higher  ground,  and  refuse  to  go 
into  a caucus  or  convention  (the  name  is  nothing) 
where  we  could  be  associated  and  would  have  to 
fraternize  with  its  advocates,  the  Hannibal  Hamlins, 
the  Preston  Rings,  Wilmot,  the  author  of  the  provi- 
so himself,  aim  the  like,  who  are  a9  deadly  foes  to 
us,  and  as  rabid  abolitionists  at  bottom,  as  Giddmgs 
and  Garrison.  Such  association  would  degrade  and 
debase  us.  Just  pride  and  proper  indignation  forbid 
it,  and  sound  policy  warns  us  against  it.  To  meet 
as  political  associates  and  brothers  such  men,  m order 
to  elect  by  joint  efforts  a president,  and  to  divi  Je 
with  them  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  go- 
vernment, would  sink  us  to  the  lowest  level  of  infa- 
my, and  would  most  certainly  prepare  the  way  lor 
our  final  overthrow  and  ruin.  It  is  ominous  that  the 
first  named  of  these  deadly  foes,  Hannibal  Hamlin 
himself,  was  the  first  man  delegated  to  the  next  Bal- 
timore convention. 

Another  means  for  effecting  the  union  of  the  slave- 
holding states  still  remains,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
should  have  long  since  been  adopted:  we  refer  to  the 
convention  of  these  states.  Their  meeting  in  con 
vention  could  not  fail  to  have  the  mo.-.t  happy  effect 
towards  uniting  them,  and  thereby  averting,  by  gen- 
tle means,  the  danger  impending  over  us  and  the 
country  at  large. 

But  we  recommend  these  milder  measures  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  already  assigned.  Il'  they 
should  tail,  we  are  prepared  to  retaliate,  by  adopting 
the  high  measure  of  excluding  their  ships  and  com- 
merce, arid  that  with  the  certain  conviction  that  it 
would  bring  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  states  to  unite  with  us  to  put  down 
forever  these  unjustifiable  assaults  on  our  rights, 
honor,  and  safely;  but  if  in  that  we  should  be  de 
ceived,  we  are  prepared  to  throw  the  respousioility 
on  our  assailants,  aud  take  the  final  remedy  into  out- 
own  bands,  without  the  least  fear  that  we  shall  be 
the  greatest  suti'erers. 

Resolved,  That  the  Wilmot  proviso  is  a violation 
of  the  constitution  and  in  derogation  of  the  equality 
of  the  slaveholding  slates  as  members  of  our  federal 
Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, passed  at  its  last  session,  and  other  acts 
with  like  object  and  character,  passed  by  non -slave- 
bolding  stales,  to  prevent  the  reclaiming  of  fugitive 
slaves,  are  in  express  violation  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  stipulations  of  the  constitution  in  our 
favor,  and  would  justify  us,  before  Lhe  world  and  the 
forum  of  conscience,  in  retaliating,  by  setting,  aside 
like  stipulations  in  their  favor,  and  among  them  free 
access  of  inoii  ships  and  commerce  to  our  porta. 

Resolved , That  hi  not  recommending  so  decided  a 
step  at  the  present  time,  and  proposing  milder  mea- 
sures, we  are  not  actuated  by  any  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences to  which  it  may  lead,  but  by  our  cherished 
regard  for  the  Union,  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
these  states. 

Resolved,  That  among  milder  measures,  we  regard 
the  union  of  the  slaveholding  states  on  this  vital 
question  (in  order  to  resist  this  unprovoked  and  out- 
rageous assault  on  their  rights  and  honor)  as  the 
most  efficacious;  and  feel  assured  that,  if  it  can  be 
accomplished,  it  would  be  successful. 

Resolved,  That  with  a view  to  unite  and  rally  the 
south  in  the  defence  of  their  constitutional  rights, 
we  approve  the  plan  to  establish,  at  the  cuy  of 
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Washington,  an  organ  independent  of  party,  presi- 
dent-making, and  government  patronage,  having  for  its 
main  design  the  defence  of  tho*e  guaranties  which 
the  constitution  secures  to  llio  slaveholding  states  of 
this  confederacy. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed,  not  only 
to  the  southern  stales  agreeing  to  run  any  man  as  a 
candidate  who  is  not  openly  and  thoroughly  opposed 
to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  but  also  to  their  uniting  or 
fraternizing  in  caucus  or  convention  with  those  wbo 
are  in  its  favor — as  derogatory  to  our  character, 
m ounding  to  the  feelings  of  just  pride,  and  calculat- 
ed to  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

Resolved,  That  if  milder  means  should  fail  to  repel 
these  assaults  on  us,  we  stand  prepared  to  adopt  the 
higher,  suggested  in  the  report;  and  if  that  should 
fail,  we  stand  prepared  to  throw  the  responsibility  on 
our  assailants,  and  to  lake  the  final  remedy  into  our 
own  hands,  without  fear  that  We  in  the  end  will  be 
the  greatest  suti'erers. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  now  is 
the  time  to  compel  the  non-9laveholding  states  to 
respect  our  rights  and  honor,  and  to  ooserve  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  constitution,  and  that  the  longer  it 
is  delayed,  the  worse  it  will  be  for  us  and  them. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  act  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  acts  of  like  character  passea  by  other  non- 
slaveholding states,  as  at  least  as  palpable  violations 
of  the  constitution,  and  as  dangerous  in  their  conse- 
quences, as  the  Wilmol  proviso;  and  that  we  should 
legard  any  compromise  or  settlement  of  the  latter 
without  effectually  pulling  down  the  former,  by  ex' 
pungmg  them  from  the  statute  hooks,  as  among  the 
most  unsafe  and  dangerous  termination  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  slaveholding  stales;  as  Us  effect  would  be 
to  lull  us  into  repose,  w ithout  extirpating  or  dimi- 
nishing the  real  cause  of  danger. 

A.  P-  ALDRICH,  chairman. 

Major  A.  having  read  the  report,  sustained  it  with 
an  argument  of  decided  ability.  His  speech  indi- 
cated great  familiarity  with  the  secret  springs  of  the 
abolition  movement, and  with  the  methods  by  which 
that  rabid  fanalcism  has  attained  to  its  present  over- 
shadowing influence  in  the  northern  stales.  He  dis- 
closed to  the  people  some  startling  tacts,  which  of 
themselves  went  a great  way  to  show  the  advantages 
which  would  result  Irom  adopting  the  suggestion 
made  in  the  report. 

Major  S.  M.  Ayer  then  arose,  and  briefly  express- 
ed Ins  views  ol  the  attack  now  being  made  on-  the 
institutions  of  the  south.  His  views  were  clear  and 
his  sentiments  patriotic.  The  handsome  style  of  his 
delivery  made  a very  favorable  impression  on  the 
audience,  which  was  signified  by  their  applause. 

The  hon.  S.  W.  Trolli  ottered  the  following  ad- 
ditional resolutions,  to  be  appended  to  the  proceed- 
ings: 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  legisla- 
ture ot  this  stale,  at  its  next  session,  to  instruct  and 
request  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  state 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  event 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  or  any  other  proposition  affirm- 
ing the  same  or  similar  principles,  should  pass  that 
body,  to  retire  forthwith  from  their  seats,  and  return 
to  their  constituents,  to  consult  on  the  measures 
proper  to  be  adopted  lor  the  protection  of  the  slave- 
holding states;  and 

Resolved  further,  As  the  interest  and  honor  of  the 
slave  slates,  in  this  important  crisis,  in  some  mea- 
sure depend  on  unity  of  action  on  their  part,  that 
our  fellow  citizens  of  the  south  be  respectfully  in- 
vited to  take  the  subject  of  the  preceding  resolution 
into  consideration,  and  give  a prompt,  plain,  and 
fearless  expression  of  their  views. 

These  resolutions  being  unanimously  adopted, 
along  with  the  report  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Edmund 
Bellinger  was  called  for,  aud  responded  in  his  usual 
happy  style.  The  late  hour  of  tne  proceedings  in- 
duced him  to  decline  making  a lengthy  speech.  He 
proceeded,  however,  to  make  some  brief,  though 
pertinent,  remarks  on  the  histoiy  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  which  were  characterized  by  the  taste  and 

beauty  of  elocution  for  which  he  is  distinguished. 

He  ottered,  the  following  addition-d  resolution,  which 
he  said  ho  had  extracted  from  the  journals  of  the 
legislature,  (which  he  considered  as  worthy  of  re- 
petition.) 

“ Resolved , That  the  people  of  this  state  have  cause 
to  congratulate  themselves  that  the  party  feuds 
which  formerly  weakened  the  vigor  of  her  counsels 
have  happily  ceased,  and  that  South  Carolina  now 
presents  to  the  enemies  of  her  pulicy  and  her  peace 
an  undivided  front,  and  is  prepared  (as  she  is  re- 
solved) to  repel,  by  all  proper  means,  every  aggres- 
sion upon  her  rights,  as  a sovereign  republic,  the 
instant  mat  aggression  is  attempted.” 

ANGUS  PATTERSON,  president. 
John  E.  Tobin,  ) 

W.  H.  Thomson,  j planes. 

Barnwell  C.  H.,  Oct.  4,  1847. 
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OS8  OWN  MARKETS. 

Money.  he  agitation  which  is  shaking  like  an  earth 
quake  the  money  markets  of  England,  affects  ours  only 
as  yet  like  a distant  tremor.  Things  appear  to  move  on 
as  though  we  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  falling 
wreck-  Money  remains  in  wholsesome  supply,  and 
with  a profitable  demand  for  it,  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  the  mercantile  fai- 
lures in  England,  notice  of  which  was  brought  out  by 
me  steamer  Cambria,  involve  the  sum  of  821,177.600. 
This  is  exclusive  of  u number  of  houses,  whose  liabili- 
lies  are  not  stated. 

Bills  drawn  by  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company  N. 
York,  have  been  returned  by  theCambtia,  though  to  no 
great  amount. 

Breadstufts.  The  price  of  flour  and  grain  is 
higher  now  in  our  own  ports,  than  in  Liverpool.  Of 
course  no  shipments  will  be  made  except  in  few 
cases  to  fulfil  existing  contracts.  The  supply  in  our 
ports  hardly  equals  the  present  demand  for  home 
consumption,  and  prices  are  fully  maintained  not- 
withstanding the  reduction  of  prices  in  England. 
Flour  sold  at  Philadelphia  yesterday  for  $6  87;  Red 
wheat  $1  40;  Corn  75  a 80.  At  Baltimore  prices 
were  a lew  cents  lower.  At  N.  York,  flour  $6  62i, 
Gennessee  $6  56. 

Cotton.  The  New  York  Express  of  the  21st 
says,  that  the  news  from  England  has  put  down  the 
price  of  cotton  fully  one  cent,  and  that  exporters  de- 
mand a decline  of  two  cents  before  they  will  come 
into  market. 

We  see  nothing  in  the  accouts  to  authorise  so  se- 
rious depression  as  that. 

Advices  from  England  are  that  Gold  be  shipped  in 
preference  to  sending  bills,  even  at  a considerable 
difference  in  price,  so  uncertain  are  now  considered 
firms  that  have  never  before  been  doubted.  A con- 
siderable sum  it  is  believed  will  be  sent  in  the  next 
steamer. 

Letters  from  London  say  that  a considerable 
amount  of  American  stocks  were  to  be  sent  over,  to 
realise  on. 

Some  of  the  London  letters  state  that  Lord  Ash- 
burton sold  out  -£500,000  of  the  funds  to  strengthen 
the  Barings. 

Exchanges.  New  York  on  London  103|. 

U.  States  Treasury  Notes. — Sales  of  $10,000  at  the 
Baltimore  board  on  the  22d,  at  101. 

Election  returns.  Vermont.  The  legislature 
of  Vermont  met  at  the  Capitol,  in  Montpelier,  on 
the  14th  Oct.  George  T.  Hodges,  Esq.,  whig,  was 
elected  piesideul  pro  tern,  of  the  senate,  by  a rote 
of  18  to  8.  Hon.  Soloman  Foote,  whig,  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  house,  he  having  received  102  votes. 
Willis  Lyman,  the  administration  candidate,  had  78. 
Mr.  Needham  (Liberty)  had  20.  The  clerk  and 
other  officers,  all  whigs,  were  chosen.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  official  returns: 

For  governor — Whole  number  of  voles,  48,080; 
Horace  Eaton,  the  whig  candidate,  22,455;  Paul 
Dillingham;  Jr.,  Dem.  18,601;  Lawrence  Bratnard, 
Abolition.  6 926;  scattering,  98. 

For  Lieut,  governor — Whole  number  of  votes, 
48,31 1;  Leonard  Sargeanl,  22,441;  Charles  K.  Field, 
18,852;  Jacob  Scott,  6,920;  scattering,  98. 

For  treasurer — Whole  number  of  votes,  48,393; 
George  Howes,  22,441;  Jeremiah  T.  Marslon, 
18|942;  Zenas  Wood,  6,908;  scattering,  103. 

There  being  no  choice  by  the  people,  the  legisla- 
ture elected  Horace  Eaton,  governor;  Leonard  Sar- 
geant,  Lieut,  governor;  George  Howes,  treasurer. 

J'be  votes  for  the  respective  candidates  on  the 
several  ball  .ts  were  given  as  follows:  Eaton  125, 
Dillmgharn  85,  Barnard  19.  Sargeanl  124,  Field  78, 
Scott  19  scattering  2.  Howes  124,  Marston  81, 
Wood  18,  scattering  3. 

Pennsylvania. — The  majority  in  favor  of  Governor 
Shxtnk,  the  administration  candidate  for  re-lection, 
will  be  upwards  of  16,000. 

The  senate  will  stand,  19  whigs,  14  adm. 

The  administration  party  will  have  a large  majo- 
rity in  the  house. 

The  Washington  “Ui.iort”  congratulates  the  coun- 
try upon  the  result  of  the  Peensylvania  eleclioti,  and 
adds  its  reasons  thus: 

“We  hail  this  victory  as  the  most  important  which 
could  be  won.  We  have  carried  Pennsylvania 
against  the  tariff  of  the  manufacturers.  We  have 
carried  it  against  the  authors  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso. The  enlightened  people  of  Pennsylvania  have 
decided  the  issue  of  war  in  favor  of  theircountry 

Georgia. — Mr.  Town  the  administration  candidate 
for  governor,  will  have  a majority  of  about  1,309 
voles.  In  the  senate  the  whigs  will  have  a majority 
of  either  three  or  five,  and  a majority  of  either  four 
or  six  in  the  senate.  Two  U.  States  senators,  to  be 
elected  from  Georgia  depended  on  tbe  issue. 


Tennessee.  — Official — as  canvassed  bv  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state. 

For  Governor , Neil  S.  Brown,  (whig)  61,469 

Aaron  V.  Brown,  (adm.)  60,454 


Aggregate  vote  121,923,  majority  for  Neil  S. 

Brown,  1,015 

Fentress  county  thouch  not  officially  returned,  is 

included  in  the  above.  It  gave  N.S.  Brown  897,  A. 
V.  Brown  450. 

The  aggregate  vote  taken  exceeded  that  of  1844 
by  1,976.  It  then  stood,  for  Clay,  60,030 

For  Polk,  59,817 


Aggregate  vote  119,947 — whig  majority  143 
Whig  increase  since  1,439.  Administration  in- 
crease 537. 

Ohio. — The  whigs  have  a majority  in  both  houses. 
Parties  stand: 

Senate.  House. 

Whigs,  19  Whigs,  39 

Adm.,  17  Adm.,  33 


Majority  2 Majority  6 

Whig  majority  on  joint  ballot  eight. 

A new  apportionment  for  representation  for  next 
ten  years,  is  to  be  made  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
legislature  of  Ohio.  The  whigs  complained  griev- 
ously of  the  last  districting. 

Florida. — The  Florida  Sentinel  states,  “that  the 
whigs  have  succeeded  in  electing  twelve  or  thirteen 
of  the  nineteen  members  composing  the  senate  of 
Florida.  It  is  yet  doubtful  which  party  has  a majo- 
rity of  the  house  of  representatives,  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  whigs  will  have  a majo- 
rity on  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses.” 

This  will  give  a whig  United  States  senator  from 
Florida. 


The  October  Elections,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  above 
have  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  administration  can- 
didate for  governor  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ma- 
ryland and  Georgia. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  whigs  retain  a majority  in  the 
senate,  but  in  the  other  branch  the  administration  will 
have  a large  majprity.  Maryland  has  elected  two  ad’m. 
and  four  whig  members  to  congress,  thereby  insuring  a 
whig  majority  in  that  body  and  have  increased  their  ma- 
jority in  the  legislature,  insuring  the  election  of  a whig  se- 
nator. Georgia  will  have  a whig  majority  in  each  branch. 
TwoU.S.  senators  to  be  elected.  Florida,  has  a whig 
majority  on  joint  ballot,  and  has  one  U.  Stales  senator 
to  elcet.  The  administration  party  have  secured  all 
three  of  the  governors — the  whig9  all  four  of  the  United 
States  senators  that  depended  on  the  issue,  and  also  a 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  in  four,  and 
retain  a majority  in  the  fifth  state  in  one  branch. 

The  Cholera.  That  scourge  of  nations — the 
Asiatic  cholera — is  again  on  its  way  from  the  plains 
of  Central  Asia  (where  it  ever  first  springs  snto  its 
noxious  existence)  to  the  borders  of  western  Eu- 
rope. Its  course  now  is  about  in  the  same  direction, 
and  at  the  same  rate  of  movement,  as  in  1830-’31. 
It  has  already  full  possession  of  the  European  towns 
and  districts  adjoining  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  at  the 
last  advices  was  rapidly  making  its  way  towards 
Poland,  so  that  the  authorities  at  Warsaw  were  pre- 
pat  ing  hospitals. 

The  triennial  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  U.  S-,  are  in  session  at 
New  York,  and  occupied  for  some  days  past  in  de- 
bating propositions  relative  to  Bishop  Onderdonk. 


U.  S.  Finances. — A Washington  correspondent  of 
the  N.  Y.  Herald  writes: 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Walker  will 
renew  at  the  coming  session,  his  tariff  propositions  of 
the  last  session,  at  20  per  cent,  tax  on  tea  and  coffee, 
and  a small  advance  on  Pennsylvania  iron.  Current 
expenses  will  require  some  additional  revenue,  be- 
yond the  schedules  of  ’46,  in  their  most  successful 
operation. 

The  first  act  of  congress  will  have  to  be  a new 
loan  bill  for  current  expenses. 

We  shall  have  an  aggregate  debt  from  all  sources, 
inherited  or  contracted,  of  $50,000,000  at  the  mee- 
ting of  congress. 

't  he  treasury  must  be  sustained,  and  in  addition  to 
the  tea  and  coffee  and  cold  iron,  sugar,  &c.,  Mr. 
Walker  may  fall  back  upon  his  old  plan  of  a direct 
tax  on  gold  and  silver  ware. 

Expedition  from  N.  Orleans  to  Liberia. — It  is 
proposed  to  send  an  expedition  from  New  Orleans 
about  the  10th  of  December,  or  as  soon  after  as  the 
emigrants  can  be  got  ready.  This  vessel  will  furnish 
a favorable  opportunity  for  all  persons  in  the  south 
and  southwest  who  wish  to  go  themselves,  or  send 
others  to  Liberia.  They  are  requested  to  give  us  ear- 
I ly  notice,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake.  Those  in 


Kentucky  may  communicate  directly  with  the  Rev. 
A.  M.  Cowan,  or  Messrs.  Cassady  & Ranney,  Louis- 
ville, of  whom  they  can  learn  the  time  of  assembling 
at  Louisville  previous  to  embarkation. 

[ African  Repository. 

Routes  of  the  Atlantic  steamers — The  New 
York  Courier  publishes  three  tables  giving  the  dis- 
tance between  New  York  city  and  Southampton;  the 
distance  between  Boston  and  Liverpool  via  Halifax; 
and  the  distance  between  New  York  city  and  Liver- 
pool; and  also  the  following  table,  which  presents  at 
one  view  a recapitulation  of  the  whole,  and  a com- 
parative view  of  the  difference  of  distances  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  Boston  and  Liver- 


pool: 

nautical  calculations. 

Recapitulation. 

Distance  from  Battery,  N.  York,  to  Southamp- 
ton docks  by  “Mercator’s  Sailing,”  is  2156 

Distance  from  dock  in  Boston  to  dock  in  Hali- 
fax thence  to  dock  in  Liverpool,  by  “Merca- 
tor’s Sailing,”  is  2883 

Difference  273 

Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York  to  South- 
ampton docks,  “Mercator’s  and  Great  Cir- 
cle Sailing,”  is  3087 

Distance  from  dock  in  Boston  to  dock  in  Hali- 
fax, thence  to  dock  in  Liverpool,  by  “Merca- 
tor’s and  Great  Circle  Sailing,”  is  2849 

Difference  238 

Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  dock 
in  Liverpool,  by  “Mercator’s  Sailing,”  is  3084 

Distance  from  dock  in  Boston  to  dock  in  Hali- 
fax, thence  to  dock  in  Liverpool,  by  “Meica- 
tor’s  Sailing,”  is  2883 

Difference.  201 

Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  dock 
in  Liverpool,  by  “Mercator’s  and  Great  Circle 
Sailing,”  is  3028 

Distance  from  dock  in  Boston  to  dock  in  Hali- 
fax, thence  to  dock  in  Liverpool,  by  “Merca- 
tor’s and  Great  Circle  Sailing,”  is  2849 

Difference  174 

Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  South- 
ampton docks,  by  “Mercator’s  Sailing,”  is  3156 
Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Liver- 
pool docks,  by  “Mercator’s  Sailing,  is  3084 

Difference  72 

Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  South- 
ampton docks,  by  “Mercator’s  and  Great 
Circle  Sailing,”  is  3087 

Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Liver- 
pool docks,  by  “Mercator’s  and  Great  Circle,” 

is  3023 

Difference,  64 

Distance  from  Battery  in  New  York1  to  South- 
ampton docks,  by  “Mercator’s  Sailing,”  is  3156 
Distance  from  dock  in  Boston  to  dock  in  Hali- 
fax, thence  to  Liverpool  docks,  by  “Merca- 
tor’s and  Great  Circle  Sailing,”  is  2849 

Difference,  307 


Should  the  Great  Circle  be  followed  on  the  out- 
ward passage  from  New  York,  to  Southampton  or 
Liverpool,  it  would  take  the  vessel  to  the  north  of 
the  Gulf  stream,  and  by  which  a counter  current  of 
3-4  to  one  mile  per  hour,  would  be  found  setting 
west  southwest. 

Supposing  the  Boston  and  Halifax  steamers  to  sail 
on  the  Great  Circle  on  the  outward  passage  to  Liv- 
erpool from  position  off  Cape  Race,  the  difference 
of  distance  between  the  New  York  and  Southampton 
steamers  and  the  Boston  ahd  Halifax  and  Liverpool 
steamers  is  307  miles,  or  equal  to  8 1-10  more  dis- 
tance run  by  the  New  York  and  Southampton  stea- 
mers than  the  Boston,  Halifax  and  Liverpool  stea- 
mers. 

The  calculations  are  in  nautical  miles;  69  1-2 
statute  miles  make  a degree  of  60  nautical  miles — 
To  make  a nautical  mile  add  15  5-6  to  a statute, 
mile. 

These  tables  were  communicated  to  the  editors  of 
the  Courier  “by  an  accomplished  sailor,  and  the  cal- 
culations are  made  both  by  ‘Mercator’s  sailing’  and 
the  ‘great  circle.’  ” 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


Official.— The  Washington  Union  of  the  26th 
says — 

Rumors  are  rife  in  the  city,  mavy  of  which  have 
no  foundation.  For  instance,  we  received  this  morn- 
ing a telegraphic  bulletin  from  a Philadelphia  editor 
inquiring  when  we  should  publish  General  Scott’s 
despatches?  This  curiosity  was  probably  produced 
by  the  blunder  of  a scribbler  in  this  city,  who  writes 
to  New  York  that  a large  budget  of  despatches  had 
arrived  from  the  camp.  But  the  fact  is,  that  no  des- 
patches have  been  received  from  the  General  des- 
criptive of  tlie  late  stirring  events;  and,  indeed,  no  let- 
ter, as  we  have  understood,  from  Gen.  Scott,  since 
the  4th  of  June.  Either  they  have  been  intercepted, 
or  they  have  been  withheld,  from  the  apprehension  of 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  guerrillas.  This 
state  of  things  cannot  continue  much  lenger,  as  the 
advancing  reinforcements,  and  the  positions  which 
they  mean  to  occupy  upon  the  route,  must  soon  open 
the  communication.  Indeed,  we  understand  that  Gen. 
Scott  lias  been  expressly  instructed  to  open  the  road, 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  his  despatches, 

Another  report  was  current  in  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington to-day,  viz:  that  an  express  had  arrived  from 
the  Rio  Grande,  with  information  that  Urrea  was 
crossing  the  mountains  with  20,000  troops,  for  the 
purpose  of  sweeping  our  posts  in  that  direction.  But 
we  have  ascertained  that  no  express  has  arrived  with 
any  such  information.  Letters  have  been  received 
from  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp,  but  they  say  nothing  of 
Urrea’s  invasion. 

A late  New  Orleans  paper  states  that  Gen.  Tay- 
lor, intends  to  visit  the  United  States,  and  expects  to 
be  in  New  Orleans  some  time  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember. We  douht  the  information,  as  we  presume 
the  General  will  not  leave  the  army  until  he  has 
communicated  his  whishes  to  the  department;  and 
we  understand  that  no  such  notice  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived. 

Tiif,  Mexican  debt. — A London  letter  tinder  date 
of  the  4th  inst.,  published  in  the  N.  y.  Courier,  has 
the  following  paragraph; 

’‘There  is  a rumor  this  morning  on  the  London 
stock  exchange,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Ameri- 
can executive  to  offer  to  assume  one-third  of  the 
Mexican  defat!  This  would  be  creating  a fixed  debt 
of  $15,000,000,  and  if  it  ended  the  war,  would  be  a 
cheap  ending.  It  is  stated  that  the  mode  of  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  will  be  by  calling  in  the  whole  Mex- 
ican bonds,  and  endorsing  them  with  a notice  that  the 
American  people  have  given  the  owner  a new  bond 
for  one-third  of  the  amount.  Should  the  rumor  be 
founded  on  fact,  the  accusation  against  us  of  having 
taken  from  the  Mexicans  the  whole  of  California, 
without  also  having  taken  a fair  proportion  of  the 
debt,  will  tall  to  the  ground.  How  anxiously  the 
courts  ot  England,  France  and  Holland  will  assist  in 
the  negotiation,  and  how  quiet  will  be  all  the  scurrilous 
writers,  who  otherwise  would  have  bullied  the  Ame- 
ricans for  “thirst  of  conquest!”  Depend  upon  it, 
that  if  the  United  States  will  assume  the  ichole  of  the 
Mexican  debt,  they  might  roast  and  eat  the  Mexican 
people,  without  a remonstrance  from  any  of  the  vir- 
tuous and  humane  courts  of  Europe.” 

Ireland’s  gratitude. 

The  following  address  from  the  corporation  of 
Cork  to  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  was  pre- 
sented to  the  latter  on  Wednesday  by  Captain  Ds 
Rat,  late  of  the  United  Stale  relief  ship  Macedo- 
nian:— 

To  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  of  America: 

Sir:  We,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of 
Cork,  in  council  assembled,  desire  most  respect 
fully,  in  behalf  of  our  fellow  citizens,  to  express 
our  heartfelt  giatitude  to  you,  sir,  the  head  of  the 
United  Stales  government,  and  through  you  tu  her 
legislature,  and  also  to  her  great  and  generous  peo- 
ple. 

In  this  warm  and  earnest  record  of  our  thankful- 
ness, it  would  be  out  of  place  to  diseuss  the  eati8§3 
V'mI.  XXIII.  Sts.  9, 


of  our  national  poverty,  restricting  the  great  mass  of 
the  Irish  people  for  subsistence  to  one  article  of  food, 
which,  though  valuable  in  many  particulars,  is  in 
these  countries  the  lowest  class  of  diet,  and  conse- 
quently subjects  the  whole  of  the  poorer  population 
to  constant  risk  of  scarcity,  or  even  famine,  should  a 
partial  or  general  failure  of  that  one  crop,  the  potatoe 
occur. 

The  immoderately  cold  and  sunle,ss  summer  of 
1845  was  followed  by  a deficient  polato  harvest;  but 
tn  1846  the  visitation  was  universal,  and  its  awful 
consoquences  are  still  pressing  severely  on  our  com 
munity.  Famine  brought  disease;  private  employ- 
ment for  the  industrious  classes  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished; public  employment  was  deficient,  -and  would 
not  supply  three-fifths  of  the  people  with  money 
wages.  Grain  at  an  axliorbitan t price,  was  in  many 
places  scarce  and  difficult  of  access,  starvation  and 
all  its  miseries  were  around  us;  but  the  cry  of  those 
who  were  ready  to  perish  was  heard  even  across  the 
dividing  sea.  The  American  nalioo  with  ready  sym- 
pathy, came  to  the  rescue,  unsolicited  except  by 
their  own  heart-;  they  gave  food  to  feel  the  hungry, 
tu  check  the  famine  fever,  and  under  the  blessing  of 
a merciful  God,  to  restore  the  sick  to  health  and 
usefulness. 

Sir,  we  are  of  one  blood  with  your  own  Ameri- 
ca— brothers.  Many  of  the  boldest  and  purest  spirits 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  have  made  their 
homes  m the  Great  Western  Republic.  That  love  of 
liberty  which  they  carried  to  your  shores  is  become 
your  nation’s  charter.  Of  one  miiul  and  one  heart 
with  America,  we  glory  in  her  acts  of  philanthr  < py ; 
we  emulate  her  independence.  May  her  banner 
ever  float  over  the  brave  and  free. 

Sir,  the  generouse  aid  given  by  the  American 
public,  and  sent  on  peace  making  mission  in  Ameri- 
can ships  of  war,  has  dune  more  to  secure  continu- 
ed harmony  between  the  countries  than  any  arma- 
ment could  effect.  Your  people,  by  doing  us  goo. I, 
have  recoguised  the  ancestral  relationship  which  be- 
longs to  us;  while  we,  in  our  cordial  gratitude,  will 
eieruse  the  remembrance  of  your  noble  benevo- 
lence the  talisman  of  amity. 

The  light  of  freedom  of  trade  now  dawns  upon 
our  country;  the  grand  law  that  all  men  are  breth- 
ren is  about  to  be  made  practical.  Your  prompt 
and  liberal  free-will  offering  has  been  timely  placed 
on  the  altar  of  fraternity  just  as  the  doors  of  the 
temple  of  commerce  are  about  to  be  thrown  widely 
open.  Tor  the  future,  our  mutual  necessities  will 
recommend  to  us  mutual  forbearance,  and  mutual 
benefits  exchanged  will  develope  mutual  estimation, 
until  tlie  best  interests  of  these  islands  ami  vour  free 
slates  shall  become  associated,  so  as  every  day  to 
draw  the  people  more  closely  into  a lnendship  bas- 
ed ori  mercantile,  moral,  and  benevolent  intercourse. 

Receive,  sir,  our  appreciation  of  your  most  va 
luable  generosity.  As  Christairis  and  as  men,  you 
have  dignified  your  nation.  Such  triumphs  are 
among  the  proudest  laurels  which  can  wreathe  the 
Orow  of  the  first  officer  ol  a great  and  generous  people. 

Done  in  council  at  Cork,  under  the  city  seal,  the 
29th  day  of  July,  1647. 

ANDREW  F.  ROSHE,  Mayor  of  Cork. 

Alexander  McCartar,  Town  cleric. 

The  Union  says  that  this  eloquent  address, so  full 
of  the  gratitude  and  spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  is 
handsomely  written  on  a roll  of  paper,  embellished 
at  ihe  top  on  one  side  with  the  flag  of  the  United 
Stales  and  on  the  other  with  the  British  flag.  The 
roil  is  enclosed  in  a small,  neat  mahogany  box,  whh 
the  lollowing  inscription  upon  a metallic  plate:  — 
“The  corporation  ot  Cork  to  the  president  of  the 
United  Stales.”  The  seal  of  the  corporation  attests 
the  authenticity  of  the  signatures. 

The  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon We  see  it 

stated  in  a Baltimore  paper,  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  during  the  next  session  of  congress  to  secure 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  purchase  of 
Mount  Vernon,  the  estate  of  Washington.  The  pre- 
sent proprietress  of  this  place,  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Wash- 
ington, is  willing  to  dispose  of  the  property  on  the 
following  terms.  Tlie  remains  of  Gen.  Washington, 
and  of  every  other  member  of  the  family  now  in  the 
family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon,  shall  never  be  remov- 
ed from  their  present  resting  place.  Every  member 
of  the  Washington  family  now  Ijying,  (and  no  one 


else,)  who  may  desire  it,  may  be  buried  there,  and 
shall  not  be  removed  afterwards.  The  government 
shall  never  sell,  rent,  not  give  the  whole  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  property  that  may  be  conveyed,  to  any 
third  person.  In  the  event  of  a dissolution  of  the  ex- 
isting federal  government,  the  property  shall  revert 
to  the  heirs  of  John  A.  Washington,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  present  owner,  and  lastly,  the  sum  of  $100,000 
in  money,  or  United  States  six  per  cent  stock,  run- 
ning not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  twenty  years, 
with  interest,  payable  semi-annually,  shall  be  paid  to 
Mrs.  Jane  C.  Washington,  or  to  her  duly  authorized 
agent,  upon  the  conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  U. 
States. 

It  appears  that  General  Washington  In  his  will 
gave  Mount  Vernon  to  the  late  Bushrod  Washington, 
who  bequeathed  it  to  John  A.  Washington,  (the  fa- 
ther of  the  present  John  A.)  who  at  his  death  left  it 
to  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Washington,  and  empowered  her  to 
sell  it  to  the  general  government  of  the  United  States, 
if  the  government  desired  to  purchase,  and  she 
thought  it  advisable  for  the  interest  of  her  children 
to  sell  it — a contingency,  which  seems  now  to  have 
arrived. 

Washington  monument  at  New  York.  The  ce- 
remony of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  New  York 
city  monument  to  Washington  took  place  at  N.  York 
on  the  19th  inst.  Ths  day  was  beautiful,  and  many 
thousands  of  persons  joined  in  or  were  spectators  of 
the  procession,  which  was  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent ever  witnessed  in  New  York.  The  military 
companies  made  a superb  show;  the  fire  companies 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  display  of  good  order  and 
bouquets;  and  the  civic  societies  were  dressed  in  their 
various  regalias;  which,  with  the  thousands  of  ban- 
ners, gave  the  procession  the  appearance  of  a grand 
army.  The  ceremonies  commenced  with  an  able  and 
eloquent  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vermilye,  after 
which  the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Gov,  Young,  as- 
sisted by  G.  W.  P.  Cu3tis  and  others.  Under  it  were 
deposited  the  city  papers  of  the  day-,  coins,  &c. — • 
Following  this,  the  ode  written  by  G.  P.  Morris  was 
sung,  after  which  came  the  oration  of  Chief  Justice 
Jones,  then  a glee  by  the  Apollo  Brothers;  the  whole 
concluding  with  addresses  by  G.  W.  P.  Custis  and  J. 
C.  Hart,  Esqs.  . [JY.  Y.  San. 

Official  notice The  general  court  martial  direc- 

ted to  assemble  at  Fort  Monroe  on  the  2d  day  of  No- 
vember next,  in  the  case  of  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont,  of 
the  mounted  rifle  regiment,  will  meet,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, at  the  Washington  Arsenal,  in  this  city,  in- 
stead of  at  Fort  Monroe  ] Union. 

Trouble  in  the  Indian  country.  The  Louisville 
Courier  contains  a letter  from  St.  Louis,  dated  October 
22,  which  says  that  a gentleman  belonging  to  trie  Ame- 
rican Fur  Company  had  arrived  in  i hat  city  from  the 
Upper  Missotiii  country.  He  left  For.  Pierre,  fifteen 
hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river, 
about  four  weeks  ago.  He  says  that  the  Indians  at  the 
time  of  his  leaving  were  generally  quiet,  but  during  the 
summer  they  had  committed  many  heartless  and  cold 
blooded  murders.  A short  time  since  a war  party,  com- 
posed of  the  Samee  and  Sioux  tribes,  passed  the  head- 
waters of  St.  Peter’s  and,  when  they  reached  the  north 
fork  ol  the  Platte,  they  fell  upon  a Pawnee  village,  and 
in  the  most  cruel  manner  murdered  a missionary  preach, 
er  who  was  stationed  there,  and  a number  of  Indians. 

About  the  same  time,  continues  the  letter  writer,  a 
war  party  of  Oitues,  at  Council  Bluffs,  started  off  and 
went  to  Benbeck,  in  the  Sioux  country,  and  murdered 
a dozen  Indians  ol  the  Siox  tribe.  The  Otloes  were 
prompted  to  this  dreadful  deed  of  violence  out  of  re- 
venge for  the  murder  of  a like  number  ol'  their  own 
tribe  by  the  Sioux  last  spring. 

There  had  been  no  news  received  from  Santa  Fe  for 
about  two  months,  but  intelligence  Irom  that  quarter  was 
looked  for  daily. 

Fugitjve  slave  case.  A southerner  arrived  at  Tow 
Hill,  Pa.,  on  Monday  last,  in  search  of  a fugitive  slave, 
whom  he  discovered  and  arrested  in  a cornfield.  The 
owner  and  his  party  started  for  Lancaster  with  their 
prize,  but  were  overtaken  by  a large  delegation  of  men 
and  women,  who  determined  on  a rescue.  They  suc- 
ceeded and  conyeyed  tbP  slave  back  to  Tow  Hill. 
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Delta.  in  the  appearance  of  the  field  be- 

fore Moiinr-  clef  Rey  after  the  action,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing exhibition  of  affection  on  the  part  of  an  old 
soldier. 

After  going  over  a portion  of  the  ground,  and  fin- 
ding here  and  there  a valued  acquaintance,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a grey-headed  veteran,  who  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  one  who  had  fallen.  He  lei- 
surely took  his  blanket  from  bis  back  and  spread  it 
over  the  corpse  with  great  care.  I rode  up  to  him, 
and  asked  him  whether  that  was  an  officer.  He  look- 
ed up,  ar.d  every  lineament  of  his  face  betokening 
the  greatest  grief,  replied,  “you  never  asked  a ques- 
tion sir,  more  easily  answered,  it  is  an  officer.”  I 
then  asked  him  who  he  was.  He  again  replied,  “The 
best  soldier  of  the  5th  infantry,  sir.”  I then  alight- 
ed from  my  horse  and  uncovering  the  face,  found  it 
was  Col  Martin  Scott.  As  I again  covered  the  face, 
the  soldier  continued,  without  apparently  addressing 
himself  to  any  person  in  particular— “They  have  kil- 
led him — they  will  be  paid  for  this — if  it  only  had 
been  me — I have  served  with  him  almost  four  enlist- 
ments but  what  will  his  poor  family  say?”  And 
as  he  concluded  thus  the  tears  coursed  down  his  fur- 
rowed cheeks,  and  Ihe  swelling  of  his  bosom  showed 
how  deeply  he  was  affected  by  the  death  of  his  vete- 
ran and  gallant  commander. 

The  death  of  Catt.  Ayres.  Another  gallant 
Philadelphian  has  fallen  in  the  war  with  Mexico. — 
We  allude  to  Capt.  Ayres,  a native  of  this  city,  and 
as  chivalric  a spirit  as  was  ever  encased  in  a human 
frame.  He  was  in  Worth’s  division,  belonging  to  the 
regular  army  and  participated  in  almost  every  battle 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  At  Monterey 
he  was  the  first  to  place  the  American  flag  on  the 
Bishop’s  palace.  Several  of  his  letters  written  in 
Mexico,  and  containing  graphic  sketches  of  the  sce- 
nery and  the  people,  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Inquirer.  He  wrote  with  ease  and  elegance,  and 
was  as  accomplished  as  brave.  He  was  only  twenty 
seven  years  of  age — in  the  very  vigor  of  manhood, 
full  of  hope  and  enlhusiasm,  and  ardently  devoted  to 
his  profession.  He  has  a mother,  a sister  and  two 
brothers,  now  residents  of  Philadelphia,  and  their 
grief  is  indeed  poignant. 

GENERAL  SCOTT’S  COLUMN. OFFICIAL. 

Muth  curiosily  having  been  expressed  ahout  the 
force  of  General  Scott’s  army,  and  several  specula- 
tions having  appeared  in  the  newspapers  upon  this 
subject,  we  have  applied  for  information  to  the  office 
of  the  adjutant  general,  who  has  been  polite  enough 
to  furnish  us  with  the  following  schedule.  Let  us  add 
to  this  list  of  reinforcements  the  troops  which  Gener- 
al Scott  carried  with  him  from  Puebla— estimated  at 
from  13  to  14,000  men.  It  cannot  be  precisely  cal- 
culated, for  no  regular  returns  of  numbers  have  been 
received  from  the  comp  for  more  than  five  months.- — 
The  rumors  received  this  day  state  his  w hole  loss,  in 
the  late  memorable  actions  near  ar,d  in  Mexico,  at 
1,600  men,  (since  leaving  Puebla  3,000  men,)  inclu- 
ding killed,  wounded,  and  missing:  who  did  not  appear 
in  their  respective  companies  immediately  after  the 
actions.  But  many  of  these  are  supposed  to  have 
returned  to  their  respective  commands  in  a few  days 
after. 

Making  every  allowance,  therefore,  for  the  mis- 
sing, the  whole  force  of  General  Scott’s  column  may 
in  a few  weeks  be  estimated  at  near  30,000. 

[Wash.  Union. 

Reinforcements  of  the  army  under  Major  General  Scott, 
since  July  14,  including  troops  now  en  route,  and  vol- 
unteers being  enrolled 

Aggregate. 

1.  Troops  detached  from  army  under  Ma-~) 
jor  Gen.  Taylor’s  command,  exclusive  j 
of  Col.  Hay’s  Texas  mounted  volun-  2,957 
leers,  of  which  the  strength  is  not 
" known. 

2-  Troops  reported  by  Colonel  Wilson  to 
have  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  subsequent- 
ly to  the  departure  thence  of  Briga- 
dier General  Pierce’s  brigade,  (July  3,838 
14th,)  and  exclusive  of  September  9,  | 
the  date  of  Colonel  Wilson’s  last  re-  | 
port.  J 

3.  Troops  which,  it  is  calculated,  have  ar- 
rived at  Vera  Cruz  since  Colonel  Wil- 
son’s last  report,  (Sept.  9,)  or  now  en 
route  for  that  point,  viz: 


■Recruits  for  14th  infantry,  from  N. 

Grieans,  Aug.  26  46 

Recruits  for  1 1th  infantry  (46)  and 
voltigeurs  (67)  from  Fort  McHen- 
ry, Sept.  11  113 

Company  K,  1st  dragoons,  from  Jif- 
ferson  Barracks,  Sept.  11  91 

Recruits  for  3d  artillery,  (225)  9th 
infantry,  (81,)  &c.,  from  N.  York, 

Sept.  16  322 

Capt.  Jones’s  company  13th  infantry, 
from  Athens,  Ga.r  Sept.  16  80 

Part  of  Jones’s  company  voltigeurs, 
from  Georgia  45 

Recruits  for  1 3th  infantry,  from  Ga. 

and  Alabama  69 

Recruits  for  8th  infantry,  from  Ba- 
ton Rouge  49 

Companies  L and  M,  1st,  and  L and 

M,  3d  artillery,  (92  each,)  New 

York,  Oct.  12  S68 

Companies  L and  M,  2d  artillery  from 
New  York,  Oct.  16  190 

Company  M,  4th  artillery,  Ft.  Mon- 
roe 92 

Hamilton’s  and  Jones’s  comp’s  12th 
infantry,  and  Clark’s,  13th  infan- 
try, from  Fort  Moultrie.  255 

Voitigeur  recruits  from  Forts  Mc- 
Henry and  Monroe  50 

Recruits  for  7th  infaDtry,  from  New- 
port Barracks,  Oct.  1 1 200 

Capt.  Turner’s  company  1st  dragoons 
from  Ft.  Leavenworth  81 

Recruits  for  9th  infantry,  from  New 
York  100^ 

VOLUNTEERS. 

Part  of  Captain  Connolly’s  company 
Louisiana  mounted  volunters,  from 

N.  Orleans,  Aug.  27  40 

Six  companies  Georgia  mounted  vol- 
unteers, from  Columbus,  Ga.,  Sept. 

8 and  9 517 

Capt.  Tilghman’s  company  mounted 
volunteers,  artillery,  from  Ft  Mc- 
Henry, Sept.  11  89 

Two  companies  Florida  volunteers, 
from  Pensacola,  (about)  Septem- 
ber 20  157 

Col.  Irvin’s  regiment  Ghio  volunteers, 
from  Cincinnati,  Sept.  22  844 

Two  companies  Illinois  volunteers, 
horse,  from  N.  Orleans,  (about) 

Sept.  23  160 

Four  companies  Georgia  volunteers, 
foot,  and  45  Georgia  volunteers, 
horse,  from  Columbus,  Sept.  25  417 

New  Jersey  battalion  volunteers  foot, 

-from  New  York,  Sept.  28  327 

Capt.  Schaeffer’s  company  Maryland 
volunteers  foot,  from  Fort  Mc- 
Henry 80_ 

4.  Volunteers  in  progress  of  enrollment. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

Est.  strength. 

Indiana.  One  regiment  of  foot  8C0' 

Kentucky.  Two  regiments  of  foot  1,600 
Tennessee.  Three  regiments  of  foot  2,400 
Georgia.  One  company  cf  foot 
North  Carolina.  One  company  of 
foot 

Virginia.  One  company  of  foot 
Pennsylvania.  One  company  of  foot 
Michigan.  One  regiment  of  foot 

Aggregate  reinforcements  since  July  14,4 
including  troops  now  en  route,  and  vol-  | 
unteers  being  mustered  into  service,  but  }> 
exclusive  of  Col  Hays’  Texas  mounted 
companies 

A battalion  of  five  companies  of  riflemen 
from  Mississippi,  called  out  in  July,  has 
not  yet  been  organized.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  will  be  raised,  and  its  strength 
may  be  estimated  at 


2,115 


2,631 


5,920 


17,861 

Col.  Hays’  rangers  are  estimated  at  from  4 to  500, 
but  say  400 — which  will  bring  up  tfiis  sum  total  of 
18,261 


Catt.  James  L.  D.  Donaldson.  ’!  Lis  officer,  of 
the  1st  regiment  of  .artillery,  who-  hr?  distinguished 
hir.-.seff  in  Mexico,  is  a native  of  Baltimore,  and  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  patriotic  families  in  the 
state.  The  old  27th  regiment  of  Maryland  militia 
will  readily  associate  his  name  with  that  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  so  gallantly  fell  at  North  Point — a name 
w hich  encircles  the  crowning  cap  of  our  Battle  Mon- 
ument. 

Capt.  Donaldson  is  a graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
served  with  the  4th  regiment  of  artillery  during  the 
Florida  war.  From  the  4th  artillery  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  1st  artillery,  and  during  the  excitement 
on  the  northeastern  boundary  he  commanded  the  ad- 
vance company  on  the  frontier.  He  was  afterwards 
selected  to  run  the  boundary  line,  as  a compliment 
for  valuable  information  furnished  by  him  to  the  war 
department. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
Capt.  Donaldson  was  stationed  at  Penracola,  and  was, 
with  his  company,  the  first  to  reach  Gen.  Taylor  in 
his  supposed  critical  position  at  Matamoros.  He 
then  proceeded  with  Gen.  Taylor  in  his  onward 
march,  and  highly  distinguished  himself  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Monterey — so  much  so  as  to  receive  a brevet 
from  the  government,  and  Gen.  Wool  made  him  his 
chief  commissary,  a compliment  as  decided  as  that  of 
a brevet  appointment. 

The  battle  field  of  Buena  Vista  was  the  next  scene 
of  Capt.  Donaldson’s  gallantry,  and  Gen  Minon  will 
forever  recollect  the  shell  and  cannister  scattered  by 
him  among  his  ranks  w ith  his  24  pounder  howitzers. 
Captain  Shriver,  to  whom  so  much  credit  is  awarded, 
served  under  him  in  this  great  engagement.  He  still 
remains  with  General  Wool  as  his  chief  commissary, 
but  will  doubtless  join  his  company  at  an  early  day, 
with  Gen.  Scott  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and,  if  occa- 
sion should  again  occur,  will  add  additional  honors  to 
the  name  he  bears,  as  well  as  the  city  of  his  nativity. 

[Sun. 

Major  Twiggs — Death  of  father  and  son. — 
Only  two  weeks  have  gone  by,  (says  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,)  since  we  were  called  upon  to  announce 
the  lamented  death  of  George  Decatur  Twiggs,  a 
young  man  of  rare  worth  and  intelligence,  and  the 
only  and  beloved  son  of  Major  Twiggs,  of  the  United 
States  marine  corps.  Yesterday,  the  painful  duty  de- 
volved upon  us  of  recording  the  death  of  the  father, 
Major  Twiggs  himself,  who  fell  while  discharg- 
ing his  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  army,  and  bat- 
tling in  the  cause  of  the  nation.  'thus  father 
and  son  have  both  fallen  on  the  battle  fields  of  Mexi- 
co— the  death  of  one  followed  by  that  of  the  other 
within  a few  days.  The  Major,  his  son,  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  highly  respected  family,  came 
to  this  city  to  reside  about  four  years  ago.  The  mo- 
ther and  daughters  are  still  here  at  our  navy  yard — - 
The  Major  and  Lieutenant  left  Philadelphia,  in  June 
last,  for  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  marines  under  Colonel 
Watson’s  command  to  join  Gen  Scott’s  army  in  Mex- 
ico. The  Major  marched  from  Vera  Cruz  under  Gen. 
Pierce  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  seat  of  war.  The 
son  followed  soon  after,  with  Major  Tally’s  command 
and  fell  in  a skirmish  with  the  guerrillas.  Both  are 
now  among  the  gallant  dead!  Both  have  yielded  up 
their  lives  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  bereavement,  of  the  anguish  of 
distracted  widow  and  the  mourning  daughters?  Who 
shall  venture  to  console  under  such  trying  circum- 
stances! How  deep,  how  heart-rending  must  be  the 
affliction!  First  a son  and  a brother  snatched  away 
— and  then  a husband  and  a father!  'Ihe  first  blow 
was  stunning— the  second  is  overwhelming.  We 
tender  our  kindliest  and  warmest  sympathies.  And 
yet,  at  such  a moment,  words  must  seem  vain  and 
idle.  May  a merciful  Providence  watch  over  and 
support  the  disconsolate,  and  teach  them  to  bear  up 
against  a visitation  so  trying! 

Anecdote  of  Santa  Anna.  The  following  is  co- 
pied from  (he  Diario,  the  official  paper  of  the  Mexi- 
can government:  “During  the  action  of  the  20th  in- 
stant, while  our  troops  were  retireing  from  the  bridge 
of  Churubusco  to  Candelaria,  still  combatting  with 
the  forces  that  charged  alter  them,  four  dragoons  and 
a captain  of  the  enemy  threw  themselves  forward  in 
our  column  with  such  rapidity,  that  they  were  not 
observed  till  they  arrived  at  the  works  ol  Candelaria. 
They  were  there  first  recognised  as  enemies,  and  fir- 
ed on  by  the  garrison,  by  which  the  four  dragoons 
and  the  captain’s  horse  v, ere  killed.  The  captain  on 
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regaining  his  feet,  was  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
president’s  aid's,  and  other  officers,  who  came  with 
his  column.  They  were  about  to  kill  him  when  the 
president  interposed,  and  ordered  them  only  to  dis- 
arm him.  His  excellency  arter  taking  a turn  along 
the  embattled  ranks,  returned  to  the  place  where  they 
had  the  prisoner,  when  one  of  the  officers  said  to  him, 
“General,  this  man  ought  to  be  shot;  he  has  himself 
confessed  that  he  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  kil- 
ling your  excellency  n 

“How  so;  what  says  he?71  inquired  the  president. 
“He  says,”  was  the  reply,  “that  learning  in  Churu- 
busco  from  one  of  our  prisoners  that  your  excellency 
was  with  this  column,  he,  with  the  four  soldiers  who 
followed  him  took  the  resolution  of  reaching  and 
slaying  your  excellency;  for  if  they  accomplished  this, 
it  would  be  a most  glorious  act,  and  still  more  so  if 
they  should  perish  in  doing  it.”  Admiring  their  dar- 
ing bravery,  the  president  replied:  “Now  less  than 
ever,  will  I allow  any  harm  to  be  done.  He  is  a pri- 
soner of  war;  and  let  him  who  lays  a hand  on  him  be- 
ware- Alas',  if  I had  many  officers  like  him,  Scott 
would  not  now  be  so  near  us.”  He  then  placed 
the  officer  in  charge  of  young  Don  Augustin  Tornel, 
with  whom  he  was  seen  entering  the  palace  last  eve- 
ning.” 

The  above  extract  (says  the  Washington  Union) 
from  the  Diario  Official  of  Mexico,  is  translated 
from  the  La  Patria  of  New  Orleans.  We  trust  the 
story  is  true,  not  only  because  it  is  pleasing  to  meet 
with  as  rare  instance  of  generosity  from  so  unexpect- 
ed a source  as  the  breast  of  Santa  Anna;  but  also  be- 
cause the  daring  act  of  the  American  captain  and 
his  four  dragoons,  reflects  honor  on  the  country;  if  the 
incident  really  occurred,  the  names  of  the  heroic  five, 
it  is  to  be  Imped,  will  ere  long  be  known.  But  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  we  attach  little  credibility 
to  any  report  which  appears  in  the  La  Patria. 

[Pldl.  Bal. 


VIRGINIA  OFFICERS  KILLED  OR  WOUNDED. 

Of  the  gallant  officers  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
late  battles  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  we  know  that 
the  following  were  natives  of  Virginia,  viz:  in  the 
battle  of  the  “Mill,”  Lieut.  Wm.  M.  Graham,  11th 
infantry,  killed;  Captain  Larkin  Smith,  §th  infantry, 
severely  wounded.  In  the  storming  of  Chapultepee 
and  advance  upon  the  city,  Lieut.  Col.  Garland,  com- 
manding 1st  brigade  Worth’s  division,  wounded  se- 
verely, but  doing  well,  Lieut.  Col,  Johnson,  Volti- 
geurs,  wounded  slightly;  Capt.  Magruder,  1st  artillery, 
wounded  slightly;  and  Lieut.  Joseph  Selden,  8th  in- 
fantry, wounded  severely  but  doing  well. 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  these  are  ail  the 
officers  from  Virginia  who  shed  their  blood  in  the 
service  of  the  country,  at  these  hard  taught  battles: 
but,  when  it  is  recollected  that  our  slate  was  not  re- 
presented by  any  corps  drawn  exclusively  from  her 
citizens,  the  names  we  have  mentioned  may  well  be 
conceded  to  fill  up  her  proper  proportion, 

Of  the  brave  Lieut.  Colonel  Graham,  who  fell  in 
the  most  sanguinary  of  all  the  battles,  that  of  “El 
Molino  Del  lley,”  we  find  the  following  interesting 
obituary  memoir  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle- 
tin: [Hick.  Whig. 

Lieut.  Col.  Graham.  Among  the  officers  who 
it  appears,  were  lost  to  their  country  in  the  recent 
assault  upon  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  the  gallant  Lieut. 
Col,  William  Montrose  Graham,  of  the  11th  regi- 
ment, U,  S,  Infantry.  Col.  Graham  was  about  47 
years  of  age,  and  was  a brave  soldier.  He  entered 
at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1813,  and 
graduated  in  1817,  as  3d  Lieut,  of  artillery,  Another 
brother,  Jamas  D.  Graham,  of  the  topographical  en- 
gineers, one  of  the  most  scientific,  accomplished  and 
valuable  officers  in  the  service,  entered  and  graduated 
the  same  year.  They  were  the  sons  of  Doctor  Wil- 
liam Graham,  of  Prince  William  county,  Va.,  who 
served,  as  did  others  of  the  family,  with  distinction, 
as  officers  in  the  revolutiotmry  struggle.  Co).  Gra- 
ham, whose  fall  we  are  now  noticing,  was,  soon  after 
he  graduated  at  West  Point,  selected  by  his  comman- 
der, Gen.  Jackson,  to  perform  some  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible duties  among  the  southwestern  Indians, 
which  he  did  so  satislactorily  that  he  was  highly  com- 
plimented by  the  General.  Having  been  transferred 
to  the  4th  regiment  of  infantry,  under  Colonel  Clinch, 
Which  was  in  Florida,  he  joined  it,  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  Fort  King,  for  a long  time  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  troublesome  Miccosakies. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  knew  him  well  during 
that  period,  and  can  bear  full  testimony  to  his  pos- 


session of  all  the  qualities  that  ennoble  a gentleman 
and  a soldier.  He  was  in  Florida  in  1 835,  when  the 
Seminole  war  broke  out,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
first  battle  at  the  Withlacooc’nee,  where  his  gallant 
final  charge  upon  the  Indians  with  the  bayonet,  dis- 
persed the  savages  and  aided  greatly  in  securing  the 
victory.  Gov.  Clinch,  in  his  official  report,  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  conduct  of  Colonel  then 
Capt.  Graham.  He  fell  in  the  charge  with  two  se- 
vere wounds  from  the  Indian  rifles,  (one  received 
early  in  the  fight,)  and  his  brother,  Lieut.  Campbell 
Graham  of  the  artillery,  (now  Capt.  of  topographical 
engineers,)  also  received  at  the  same  time  two  severe 
wounds,  at  first  believed  to  be  mortal,  but  from  which 
he  recovered  after  a long  time.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Florida  war  “the  Grahams”  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  intrepidity  and  soldierly  like 
conduct.  Col.  G.  was  in  every  battle  on  the  Penin- 
sula of  much  note,  and  at  Okechubbee  he  gallantly 
led  one  wing  of  his  regiment,  and  was  complimented 
in  the  dispatches  of  his  Colonel. 

His  brother.  Brevet  Major  Lawrence  Pike  Gra- 
ham, of  the  2d  dragoons,  also  served  in  Florida  with 
great  credit  as  a young  lieutenant  in  Twiggs’  regi- 
ment, and  was  severely  wounded  in  184U,  while 
scouting  in  the  night,  being  fired  upon  by  a party  of 
militia  by  mistake.  He  is  the  same  officer  who  was 
breveted  by  the  president  and  senate  a major  for  the 
gallant  charge  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  with  May,  Inge 
and  others  of  the  dragoons.  Lieutenant  Colonel  G. 
was  distinguished  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  where  he  was  with  the  4th  regiment  of  in 
fantry,  to  which  he  then  belonged.  At  Monterey,  he 
was  selected  by  Gen.  Taylor  to  lead  his  regiment  to 
the  assault;,  and  it  was.  for  his  daring  and  chivalrous 
gallantry  on  those  occasions,  and  especially  that  so 
signally  displayed  at  Monterey,  that  he  was  selected 
as  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  11th,  one  of  the  new  regi- 
ments, by  the  president  and  senate.  He  was  not  at 
Buena  Vista,  having  been  ordered  to  join  General 
Scott;  but  at  Vera  Crnz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Conrteras  and 
Churubusco,  he  bore  a prominent  part  in  the  conflicts, 
and  won  his  share  of  the  glory  of  those  brilliant 
achievements. 

The  particulars  of  his  fall  are  notyet  known,  but  that 
he  fell  as  became  a soldier,  his  past  career  furnishes 
sure  testimony  to  ail  who  knew  him.  He  is  mourned 
by  numerours  friends  who  appreciated  his  worth,  and 
in  whose  hearts  his  memory  is  embalmed.  A grate- 
ful country  will  not  forget  his  services.  Among  all 
hie  fine  military  qualities  none  were  more  conspicuous 
than  the  generosity  of  his  heart  anil  his  kind  devotion 
to  the  comfort  of  those  under  his  command.  These 
endeared  him  to  his  soldiers,  and  many  a tear  will  be 
shed  for  his  loss  by  men  of  the  stoutest  hearts  who 
served  in  the  ranks  under  him,  and  experienced  his 
kindness  and  benevolence. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 


THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  FAIR,  New  Voi'k  papers 
say,  “was  probably  the  largest  and  most  successful 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  American  genius,  ta- 
lent, skill,  and  industry  ever  witnessed  in  Itie  coun- 
try.” It  continued  from  the  5th  to  the  night  of  the 
23d  of  October.  A brilliant  display  of  fine  works 
from  the  open  battery  at  10  P.  M.  closed  the  exhi- 
bition. Some  idea  of  the  display  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  aggregate  amount  of  th.e  premi- 
ums awarded. 


Gold  medals  23  Books,  (volumes)  125 

Silver  cups  44  Special  premiums  H 

Silver  medals  244  Diplomas  402 

Gen.  Tallmadge,  Els  President  of  the  Institution, 
delivered  the  closing  speech  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  which  we  shall  look  for  a report  of  with 
interest.  Meantime  our  readers  will  be  gratified 
with  the  following: 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  HON.  MR.  DICKERSON, 

AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  FAIR. 

Gentlemen  of  the  ^itnerican  Institute,  and  Fellow  Citi- 
zens. 

it  must  be  a source  of  the  highest  gratification  to 
the  friends  of  domestic  industry,  to  behold  the 
splendid  exhibition  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  Ameiican  Institute.  A magnificent  display  of 
what  American  industry  has  done,  and  a cheering 
assurance  of  what  it  can  do,  and  wtiat  |t  w|ll  do, 
if  protected  against  blighting  influence  of  the  capi- 
tal, skill,  and  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  And  this 
must  be  more  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  egrly 
members  and  founders  o(  the  Institute,  by  whose 
persevering  seal,  with  the  aid  of  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  it  has,  from  small  beginnings,  become 


an  instrument  nf  great  power  in  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Union,  and  in  carrying  out  the  patrio- 
ic  views  of  the  legislature,  under  whose  patronage 
t exists. 

It  was  founded  “for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
encouraging  domestic  industry  in  this  state  and  the 
United  States,  in  agriculture,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  arts.’’ 

Its  liberal  charter,  while  conferring  important  fa- 
vors, imposes  important  duties,  which  duties  are  ex- 
pressed in  concise  and  explicit  terms  and  willingly 
assumed  by  the  Institute.  They  are  important  and 
arduous.  That  they^have  been  performed  with  un- 
tiring zeal,  the  present  exhibition  affords  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  exertions  of  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute are  duly  estimated  by  the  legislature,  and  that 
they  continue  to  enjoy  its  aid  and  patronage.  Under 
sti,ch  auspices  and  sucli  protection  its  march  will  be 
onward1. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  charter  enjoins  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  domestic  agricul- 
ture, domestic  commerce,  domestic  manufactures 
and  domestic  arts,  evidently  with  a view  that  we  may 
be  less  dependent  upon  those  which  are  foreign  than 
we  heretofore  have  been. 

Agriculture  is  placed  in  the  first  rank,  and  justly 
so.  Throughout  the  civilized  world  agriculture  a 
considered  the  most  important  pursuit  of  man.  No 
nation  that  receives  from  abroad  a large  portion  of 
tho  food  necessary  for  the  support  of  her  population 
can  be  truly  independent,  unless,  indeed,  she  can 
draw  her  supplies  from  subject  or  conquered  provin- 
ces, as  was  sometimes  the  case  with  the  Roman 
empire.  Of  this  important  truth  no  nation  is  more 
sensible  than  Great  Britain..  Hence  have  arisen  her 
regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.— 
Hence  her  corn  laws,  which,  for  many  years,  have 
been  carried  to  such  excess  as  to  be  highly  injurious 
to  all  kinds  of  industry  except  that  of  agriculture; 
and  so  oppressive  to  the  poor  and  laboring  classes, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  those  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject  they  have  brought  to  an  untimely  grave 
twenty  thousand  human  beings  a year.  Nor  have 
those  laws  been  abandoned  or  suspended,  even  dur- 
ing the  famine  of  the  past  or  the  present  year,  till 
tile  poor  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  even  England, 
were  perishing  of  hunger  in  numbers  still  more  ap- 
palling 

The  corn  laws,  such  as  they  have  been  in  time* 
pasl,  can  never  be  re  established  in  Great  Britain; 
but  her  agricultural  Interests  will  continue  to  be 
protected  in  preference  to  a!, I others.  So  will  it  be 
with  France  and  all  other  nations  of  Europe  with 
which  we  have  commercial  relations.  All  of  them 
will  avoid  as  far  as  possible,  the  necessity  of  depend- 
ing upon  foreign  supplies  for  food  required  for  the 
subsistence  ol  their  people.  And  in  common  years 
the  agricultural  products  of  ail  Europe  will  be  equal 
or  nearly  equal  to  their  wants.  They  will  require 
but  little  ol  us. 

It  is  true,  the  United  Slates  might  be  considered 
as  tiie  granary  ol  Europe,  if  the  nations  of  Europe 
would  so  consider  us,  and  neglecting  their  own  agri- 
culluie,. depend  upon  us  for  their  daily  bread;  but 
that  they  will  never  do  when  they  can  avoid  it;  they 
will  never  depend  upon  foreign  supplies,  but  when 
their  own  crops  fail,  as  during  the  last  year.  And 
generally  the  West  Indies  will  afl'urd  us  a more  valu- 
able mai  ket  for  otir  bread=tufls  than  all  Europe  to- 
gether. Tne  encouragement  of  agriculture  is  of 
vastly  more  importance  in  nations  where  the  utmost 
exerti.  ns  are  required  to  produce  the  food  necessary 
to  the  subsistence  of  their  population,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  than  it  is  to  nations  producing  a surplus  for 
market,  as  in  the  United  Slates.  The  absolute  want 
of  food  is  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  fall  upon  R 
people;  even  a panic  fear  of  famine,  where  there  is 
no  danger,  gives  rise  to  Hie  most  villainous  specula- 
tions, and  creates  the  greatest  distress  and  suffering 
among  the  poor. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  a surplus  of  food  beyond  the 
demauds  of  the  market  may  create  a loss,  but  no  real 
distress;  the  agriculturists  lajl  to  realize  the  entire 
amount  of  their  anticipated  profits,  but  the  loss  falls 
upon  those  who  huye  through  and  lo  spare. 

The  United  Stales  produce  and  will  probably  long 
continue  to  produce  a.' surplus  beyond  any  demands 
that  can  be  made  upon  them.  But  let  it  oe  remem- 
bered that  this  may  not  always  be  sp.  In  the  years 
1335-G  and  7,  we  imported  wheat  and  flour  fordo 
mestic  consumption.  In  1657  vve  imported  flour  tp 
the  amount  of  $122,673,  and  w beat  to  the  amount  of 
$4,154,6(10.  The  necessity  for  those  importations  had 
a most  injurious  efleei  upon  the  industry  and  prosper 
rity  of  our  country . 

The  next  duty  imposed  upon  this  institute  is  to 
promote  and  encourage  industry  engaged  in  do- 
mestic commerce  or  m l.he  .language  of  the  coq- 
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stitution,  commerce  among  the  slates;  a commerce 
which  has  not  received  the  attention  its  importance 
merits. 

This  was  a favorite  subject  with  my  predecessor, 
Gen.  Tallmadge,  who  embraced  every  favorable  op- 
portunity of  bringing  it  before  the  Institute  and  the 
public,  urging  its  great  importance,  with  convincing 
arguments,  documents,  and  statistics,  as  many  here 
present  must  recollect. 

Foreign  commerce  has  always  been  deemed  of 
paramount  importance.  Indeed  without  it  we  can- 
not be  a great  nation.  This  has  been  a primary  ob- 
ject with  our  most  eminent  statesmen  and  legislators, 
from  the  commencement  of  our  government;  and 
such  has  been  our  success  that  our  vessels  float  upon 
every  ocean  ar.d  in  every  clime,  carrj  ing  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  industry  to  the  most  distant  regions,  and 
bringing  us  in  return  the  most  pecious  products  of 
foreign  countries.  For  this  the  congress  of  the 
United  Slates  have  appropriated  millions  of  dollars 
in  improvements  on  our  harbors,  bays,  and  coasts; 
for  this  we  support  our  navy;  for  this  we  main- 
tain a diplomatic  corps  at  foreign  courts,  and  for 
this  we  incur  the  enormous  expenses  of  foreign  wars; 
and  by  this  commerce  we  introduce  foreign  influ- 
ence, highly  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
country;  by  this  we  introduce  foreign  principles  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  our  free  inslitutions,  and  by 
this  we  introduce  the  luxuries,  follies,  and  vices  of 
the  corrupt  governments  of  Europe.  Yet  every  true 
American  will  say  our  foreign  commerce,  cost  what 
it  may,  must  be  encouraged  ana  supported;  but  how 
more  earnestly  should  he  say,  our  domestic  com- 
merce must  be  encouraged  and  supported,  cast  what 
it  may. 

Our  domestic  commerce  is  in  amount  ten  times 
greater  than  our  foreign;  it  promotes  American  in- 
dustry exclusively;  establishes  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations among  the  state  s;  it  strengthens  the  Union;  it 
f'  quires  no  war  like  navy — no  diplomatic  corps;  it 
leads  to  no  wars;  it  introduces  no  foreign  influence, 
principles,  luxuries,  vices  or  lollies.  A.  d yet,  com- 
paratively speaking,  little  has  been  done  for  its  en- 
couragement by  our  genert  l government. 

No  counlry,  not  even  China,  presents  so  many  na- 
tural advantages  for  carrying  on  a most  extensive 
domeslic  commerce  as  the  United  Stales.  Our  im- 
mense lakes  and  rivers,  if  properly  improved,  afford 
the  means  of  transporting  the  products  of  our  most 
western  states  to  the  eastern,  to  each  other  and  to 
the  ocean,  the  great  highway  of  nations.  But  to 
make  these  advantages  available,  large  expenditures 
of  money  must  be  made  for  improvements  on  those 
lakes  and  rivers.  And  why  have  riot  such  expendi- 
tures been  made?  A jealousy  between  ihe  Atlantic 
and  western, — Ihe  old  and  the  new  stales, --has  had 
an  unfavorable  influence,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
constitutional  scruples  of  some  of  our  members  of 
congress;  these  have  prevented  the  proper  appropri- 
ations The  first  of  these  causes  will  soon  disap- 
pear.  A better  feeling  prevails  between  those 
S ales  than  formerly,  and  their  interests  are  consi- 
dered as  identified  by  our  most  eminent  statesmen. 
As  to  the  second  cause,  it  will  have  less  weight  than 
formerly,  for  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
Chicago  convention  of  July  last  will  have  a wonder- 
ful effect  in  removing  constitutional  scruples. 

There  will  always  be  a great  difficulty  in  legislat- 
ing upon  this  subjei  t by  the  corigtess  of  the  United 
States,  arising  from  sectional  interests,  which  will 
lead  the  members,  by  bargain  and  compromise,  to 
include  in  the  same  bill  ol  appropriations  too  great 
a variety  of  objects,  and  thus  secure  a majority  in 
its  favor,  by  a process  well  known  at  Washington, 
and  vulgarly  called  log  rolling.  By  this  process  ap- 
propriations which  are  proper  will  be  connected 
with  those  which  are  improper,  thus  embarrassing 
the  president,  and  constraining  him,  as  has  been  the 
case,  to  veto  bills  the  most  important  parts  of  which 
meet  his  entire  approbation.  The  Maysville  load 
may  be  cited  as  a case  in  point,  requiring  the  exer- 
cise of  the  veto  power. 

These  are  difficulties  which  must  and  will  be  ob- 
viated, when  there  shall  be  a more  distinct  manifes- 
tation of  the  public  feeling  in  favor  oi  such  internal 
improvements  as  are  necessary  to  the  success  ol  do- 
mestic con  merce. 

It  would  be  a painful  task  to  state  the  dangers, 
difficulties  and  great  destruetion  of  life  and  property- 
in  navigating  our  great  lakes  and  livers,  lor  want  ol 
harbors  and  other  Improvements,  which  would  re- 
quire but  moderate  appropriations,  compared  with 
those  made  tor  like  haioors  and  improvements  upon 
our  Atlantic  coast.  These  may  be  understood,  by 
leading  the  proceedings  of  the  Chicago  convention. 

It  is  u.orulying  to  compare  what  has  been  done  by 
the  British  government,  in  favor  ot  the  commerce 
of  their  American  colonies,  and  what  has  been  done 
by  our  government  in  iavor  yt  that  of  our  western 
states. 


There  is  a safe  steamboat  navigation  from  the 
moulh  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  the  bead  of 
Lake  Huron. 

'fhe  difficulties  and  dangers  of  passing  the  rapids 
between  Montreal  and  Kingston  are  overcome  by 
the  deep  and  broad  canals  of  Lachine  and  Cornwall. 
The  Niagcra  Falls  are  surmounted  by  the  Welland 
canal,  leading  directly  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake 
Erie;  a canal  56  feet  wide,  8 feet  deep  and  53  miles 
in  length,  made  at  an  expense  of  more  than  four 
millions  of  dollars;  and  a like  communication  will 
soon  be  made  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Superior, 
by  a canal  on  the  British  side  of  the  Sault  St.  Marie; 
so  that  the  produce  ol  our  copper  mines  on  L?ke 
Superior  will  find  its  way  to  market  through  British 
canals  and  over  British  territory.  Even  the  Rideau 
canal,  of  comparatively  small  importance,  has  cost 
more  than  four  millions  of  dollars.  Ail  these  im- 
provements, and  many  more,  have  been  made,  chiefly 
by  Ihe  aid  of  the  British  government,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  colonial  commerce;  and  also  with  a view  to 
military  purposes,  in  contemplation  of  a war  with 
this  country,  whenever  they  shall  fail  to  gain  the 
advantage  over  us  in  all  our  negociations  and  trea- 
ties, as  they  have  never  yet  failed  to  do  since  1783, 
except  always  as  to  the  right  of  search,  for  which 
they  fought  us  once,  and  for  which  they  will  fight  us 
again  when  their  convenience  will  permit. 

How  far  the  constitution  gives  power  to  congress 
to  make  appropriations  for  internal  improvements 
necessary  to  the  success  of  our  domestic  commerce, 

1 will  not  undertake  to  say,  but  this  1 will  say,  that 
whatever  may  be  done  for  foreign  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  done  for  domestic  commerce.  If  con- 
gress can  make  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
of  harbors  on  the  Atlantic,  they  may  make  appropri- 
ations for  like  improvements  upon  our  great  lakes 
and  rivers.  If  they  may  make  breakwaters  on  our 
sea  coasts,  so  they  may  upon  our  lakes.  If  they  may 
remove  bars,  shoals  or  other  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion, at  the  mouths  of  our  great  river3,  so  may  they 
remove  like  obstructions  in  other  parts  of  said  rivers, 
where  the  safety  of  commerce  may  require  it.  For 
such  expenditures  upon  our  Atlantic  coast,  our  sta- 
tute books  show  appropriations  to  the  amount  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  under  all  administrations, 
the  constitutionality  of  which  is  not  now  to  be  called 
m question.  If  congress  have  ibe  power  to  authorize 
a subscription  for  part  of  the  stock  of  a company 
engaged  in  making  a canal,  by  which  the  commerce 
of  the  country  is  to  be  promoted,  they  may  subscribe 
for  the  whole  stock;  that  is,  they  may  make  the 
canal.  Yet  such  subscriptions  have  been  made  un- 
der the  most  cautious  administrations. 

If  congress  may  appropriate  money’s  worth,  as 
land  for  instance,  to  internal  improvements,  they  may 
appropriate  money  itself  to  such  improvements.  Yet 
such  appropriations  have  been  lrequenlly  made, 
with  the  assent  of  those  who  deny  the  right  to  appro- 
priate money  to  such  improvements.  Trie  constitu 
tion  power  to  appropriate  money  rests  upon  the  same 
basts  with  that  to  appropriate  landjyet  it  is  often  ex- 
pedient to  appropriate  land  when  it  would  not  be  so 
to  appropriate  money.  We  frequently  base  but  little 
unappropriated  money  in  the  treasury,  but  always 
abundance  of  unappropriated  land.  And  often  large 
tracts  of  public  lands  may  be  doubled  in  value  oy 
ceding  a part  for  internal  improvement,  as  granting, 
for  instance,  alternate  lots  upon  the  route  ol  a canal 
through  the  public  land. 

It  is  disgraceful  to  the  country  that  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  our  great  lakes  and  rivers  remain  unim- 
proved, and  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  that  the 
expense  ot  making  the  necessary  improvements 
should  fall  upon  the  states  in  which  they  are  to  be 
made.  The  expense  of  making  the  Illinois  canal,  in 
which  our  whole  country  is  interested,  should  not 
lall  upon  the  stale  of  Illinois;  nor  that  of  Louisville 
upon  the  state  of  Kentucky.  These  and  the  like  im- 
provements are  lor  the  general  be.nefil,and  should  be 
ina  e at  the  common  expense. 

The  money  expended  upon  the  Lachine  and  Corn- 
wall canals  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  upper  and  lower  rapids  of  the  Mississippi 
safe  and  easy;-— and  the  money  expended  upon  trie 
Rideau  canal,  an  improvement  ot  inferior  import- 
ance, would  complete  Ihe  canal  from  Chicago  to  the 
head  ol  steamboat  navigation  on  the  illinuis  river; 
thereby  opening  a communication  between  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi  river;  an  immense  improve- 
ment, in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  the  country 
and  beneficial  lu  every  slate  in  the  union,  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  the  south. 

in  making  appropriations,  however,  for  those 
great  western  improvements,  there  is  danger  that 
congress  may  go  to  excess,  as  the  British  govern- 
ment has  undoubtedly  done  in  making  theirs.  Let. 
tile  western  members  ol  congress  advocate  reasona- 
Ule  appropriations  lor  such  improvements  on  our 
i great  lakes  abtl  rivers  as  would  be  deemed  constitu- 


tional if  made  on  oor  sea  coast,  and  they  will  meet 
with  a cordial  support  from  the  members  of  the  At- 
lantic states, — and  by  their  joint  and  harmonious  ac- 
tion, the  most  efficient  measures  may  be  adopted  lor 
the  success  of  domestic  commerce  and  ihe  promo- 
tion of  the  general  welfare.  But  the  harmony  ne- 
cessary for  all  this  will  probably  be  inteirupted  by 
the  incessant  agitation  of  a deep  laid  plan,  by  means 
of  laws  for  graduating  the  price  of  the  public  lands, 
or  otherwise,  to  deprive  the  old  states  of  their  pro- 
per shares  of  the  public  domain,  of  inestimable  val- 
ue and  obtained  at  the  expense  of  their  blood  and 
treasure. 

To  correct  all  this,  and  to  prevent  new  causes  of 
jealousy  between  the  old  and  new  states,  the  Chicago 
convention  seemed  highly  expedient,  and  will  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  salutary  effects. 

This  convention  should  have  been  free  from  all 
party  considerations;  yet  such  just  suspicions  were 
entertained  that  party  views  with  respect  to  the  next 
presedential  election  prevailed  in  calling  it,  that 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
convention  stand  aloof  for  the  present.  And  certain 
circumstances  afford  some  grounds  for  such  suspi- 
cions. Ail  the  prominent  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency were  written  to,  far  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  opinions;  somewhat  after  the  last  Baltimore 
convention.  And  (acts  occurred  at  the  convention, 
showing  distinctly,  that  party  views  were  entertain- 
ed by  a few  who  attended;  but  the  designs  of  a great 
majority  of  them  were  truly  patriotic,  and  such  as 
should  command  the  confidence  of  all  parties,  in  ev- 
ery section  of  our  country. 

Another  duty  of  the  institute  is,  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry  in  manufactures. 
More  than  half  a century  ago,  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States  commenced  a svslern  of  protecting  American 
agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures.  Of  the 
products  ol  agriculture  we  received  but  little  from 
abroad,  that  could  come  in  competition  witti  our 
own  market,  but  such  as  could  were  made  subject 
to  such  duties  as  afforded  sufficient  encouragement 
to  our  produce  at  that  time. 

As  to  our  commerce  it  was  completely  controlled 
hy  British  capitalists.  The  greater  part  of  our  carry- 
ing and  even  coasting  trade  was  in  their  hands, mak- 
ing our  condition  worse  than  it  was  while  we  were 
colonies.  This  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  On  the  20th 
of  July,  1789,  congress  passed  an  act  for  the  purpose 
encouraging  and  protecting  our  tonnage  and  naviga- 
tion against  foreign  competition,  by  high  duties.  In 
this  case  the  duties  were  not  imposed  for  revenue, 
with  incidental  protection  to  our  shipping  interest, 
for  they  were  prohibitory.  Protection  alone  was  the 
object  of  the  law.  its  success  was  complete.  For- 
tunately for  the  country,  the  revenue  standard  had  not 
been  discovered  or  rattier  invented  at  this  time. 

With  regard  to  protecting  manufactures,  congress 
proceeded  with  more  caution.  It  was  feared  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  skill  and  capital  in  the  United 
Slates  to  enable  us  to  contend  successfully,  in  this 
branch  of  industry,  with  the  skill,  capital  and  cheap 
labor  of  Europe.  The  importing  merchants  in  our 
commercial  cities,  a great  portion  of  them  British 
subjects,  or  in  partnership  with  British  manutactur- 
ing  nouses,  were  from  interest  opposed  to  all  Ameri- 
ican  manufactures.  There  was  still  among  us  a 
lurking  and  strong  partiality  for  British  manufac- 
tures, particularly  among  those  who  were  in  favor 
of  British  principles,  fashions  and  distinctions  in  so- 
ciety. Such  were  opposed,  from  folly,  to  American 
munuiaclures.  Even  late  as  the  war  of  1812,  any 
one  of  our  fashionable  dandies  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  being  caught  in  the  fact  of  wearing  a hat, 
coat  or  breeches  ol  American  manufacture.  These 
with  many  oilier  circumstances  co-operating  with 
the  whole  weight  of  British  influence,  had  a decided 
effect  in  retarding  the  early  progiess  of  domestic 
manufactures. 

On  me  other  hand,  the  report  of  Secretary  Hamil- 
ton upon  this  subject  has  proved  the  vital  importance 
of  establishing  and  supporting  American  manufac- 
tures. And  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  secretary  ol  stale, 
recommended  the  imposition  ot  duties  upon  the  pro- 
duets of  foreign  industry,  lighter  at  first  but  heavier 
and  heavier  afterward,  as  oilier  channels  oi  supply  open: 
“such  duties  (;.e  couUnuesJ  having  ihe  etfecl  ol  in- 
direct encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  may 
induce  the  manufacturer  to  come  himself  into  these 
slates,  where  cheaper  subsislauce,  equal  laws  and 
vent  lor  his  warves,  free  of  duly,  may  insure  him  the 
highest  profits  lrom  his  industry.”  Tnese  are  true 
grounds  for  encouraging  and  protecting  domestic 
manufactures. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  accordance  with  this  recommens 
dalion,  entertaining  the  same  views  upon  this  subject 
with  his  friend  JVlr.  Jefferson,  introduced  intu  the 
the  iiouse  of  representatives  a resolution,  “that  the 
interest  ol  the  Untied  States  would  be  promoted  by 
farther  restrictions  and  higher  duties,  in  certain  cases, 
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on  the  manufactures  and  navigation  of  foreign  na- 
tions employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  U-  Slates, 
than  those  now  employed.  He  thought  as  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son did  that  such  duties  and  restrictions  would  bring 
foreign  laborers  to  our  country,  and  he  preferred,  as 
stated  in  his  resolution,  that  three  hundred  thousand 
souls,  who  lived  by  our  custom,  shonlJ  be  American 
citizens  rather  than  British  subjects. 

Mr.  Jeflerson  and  Mr.  Madison  had  notdiscovered 
that  duties  must  be  laid  with  a view  to  revenue  alone. 

While  our  laborers  engaged  in  msnufaclures  have 
to  contend  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  they  must 
receive  the  protection  of  our  government  or  abandon 
their  business.  Our  manufacturing  laborers  alone 
have  to  contend  with  this  difficulty  Our  other 
branches  of  industry  do  not  suffer  by  it.  Our  ship- 
ping and  navigating  industry  suffers  but  little  from 
foreign  competition,  and  our  agricultural  industry 
still  less,  except  in  the  article  of  sugar,  which  is  as 
mu'  h the  product  of  manufacture  as  of  agriculture. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  a constant  struggle  has 
been  maintained  between  American  capital  and  free 
labor,  and  foreign  capital  and  pauper  labor,  for  the 
supply  of  our  own  market  with  minufactures  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  Yet  we  import  from  foreign 
countries,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  manufactures, 
to  an  immense  amount,  of  kinds  that  might  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  to  the  entire  wants  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  highest  perfection,  as  the  exhi- 
hibition  at  this  fair  affords  the  most  satisfactory  proof. 

I will  detain  you  for  a few  moments  in  detailing  a 
few  of  the  articles  thus  imported. 

In  the  fiscal  y ear  ending  on  the  30ih  of  June,  1846, 
we  imported,  chiefly  for  domestic  consumption  of 
Cloths  and  cassimers  to  the  amount  of 

(omitting  fractions)  $4, 192,000 

Worsted  stuff  goods  2,638  000 

Dyed,  printed  and  plain  cottons  10,350,000 

Linnen  4,492,000 

Earthen  ware,  paying  ad.  val.  duties  2,262,000 
Plain  white  and  other  manufactures  ol  slk. 

paying  ad.  val.  duties  8,445,000 

BraDdy  839,000 

Brown  sugar  5,948,000 

Pig  and  bar  iron  and  steel  4,000,000 

Manufactures  of  iron  pay  ing  ad  val.  duties  3,933 

These  importations  and  many  others  of  smaller 
amount  were  not  made  for  the  encouragement  of 
American  but  of  foreign  industry.  Yet  we  have 
beco  ..eso  accustomed  to  such  importations  that  they 
excite  but  little  interest.  I will  not  dwell  upon  this 
endless  subject.  Happily  there  is  not  at  present  any 
unusual  pressure  upon  our  domestic  industry  from 
foreign  cempelition.  Notwithstanding  the  tariff  of 
1846  and  the  expensive  war  in  which  we  are  enga 
ged,  the  whole  business  of  the  country  is  unusually 
prosperous.  The  late  unprecedented  famine  in  Eu- 
rope has  created  a demand  for  the  products  of  our 
agricultural  to  an  extent  never  before  known.  Great 
Britain,  drained  of  her  specie,  sent  to  this  country 
in  exchange  lor  food  to  save  her  people  fro  » per- 
ishing with  hunger,  has  Deeuso  crippled  in  her  man- 
facturing  industry  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  glut 
our  market  with  her  goods;  and  the  rage  for  build- 
ing railroads  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
has  created  a demami  for  iron  exceeding  the  imme 
diate  power  of  supply,  there  or  here.  These  are  the 
causes  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  American  in- 
dustry. 

But  how  long  can  this  prosperous  state  of  things 
last?  There  is  no  longer  famine  among  the  nations 
ol  Europe.  Their  harvests  have  beau  abundant. — 
They  will  cease  to  send  us  specie  in  exchange  for 
an  increased  quantiiy  of  our  agricultural  produce, 
except  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco.  On  the  contrary 
we  must  semi  them  specie  in  exchange  for  their  man- 
ufactures, which  from  a new  impulse  given  to  tbeir 
industry,  will  be  produced  in  excess.  This  repul- 
sion has  already  commenced,  although  not  seriously 
fell  as  yet.  If  upon  our  reduced  scale  of  duties  our 
revenue  from  customs  is  increasing  as  rapidly  as  re- 
ported, it  must  be  from  excess  of  importations  of 
foreign  guobs.  It  appears  Inal  the  receipts  at  the 
New  York  custom  house  for  l ie  month  of  August, 
this  year,  are  greater  than  ever  before  known,  if  this 
be  continued,  bow  soon  will  U involve  ourcountry  in 
pecuniary  distress?  Ttie  friends  of  free  trade  assure 
us  there  is  no  danger.  We  shall  see.  We  must 
wail  patiently  lor  results  and  hope  lor  the  uest.  But 
if  two  years  tienee  our  country  snail  be  found  in  the 
condition  to  which  it  was  reouced  in  1842,  by  the 
excessive  importations  uud.  r the  opeiation  of  tile 
compromise  act,  me  same  remedy  winch  saved  us 
from  baukiuplcy  then  will  again  be  applied,  by  ttie 
irresistible  mice  of  tbe  public  will,  without  the  least 
regard  to  parly  considerations,  winch  indeed  should 
have  nothing  to  do  w llh  Hie  suujecl; — and  in  defiance 
of  every  principle  of  liie  universal  system  ol  free 
trade;  a system  as  Visiunaiy  and  impracticable,  as 
the  everlasting  and  universal  pacification  of  tfie  world. 
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Bills  on  London.  The  New  York  Express  states, 
that  there  is  not  a bank  in  that  city  that  is  now  draw- 
ing bills  on  London.  Those  who  have  funds  to  re- 
mit are  sadly  puzzled;  private  names  taken  with 
great  caution  and  not  without  suspicion.  The  best 
bills  in  market  are  those  drawn  by  Canada  banks, 
endorsed  in  New  York. 

The  steamer  which  left  New  York  on  the  25th , 
look  out  about  $60,000  in  specie. 

Exchanges — New  York  on  London  9a9^. 

Private  correspondence  by  the  last  steamer,  evi- 
dently represent  the  state  of  the  British  money  mar- 
ket to  be  in  a more  critical  situation  than  do  their  pub- 
lic journals,  which  are  no  doubt  prudently  cautious. 
A letter  from  Horsley  Palmer,  of  London,  former- 
ly governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  a gentleman 
in  this  country,  written  as  the  Cambria  was  leaving, 
says:  “We  are  in  tbe  midst  of  commercial  difficul- 
ties which  1 have  not  seen  equalled  3ince  1825.  As 
we  have  nothing  now  to  use  but  coin,  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  during  the  week  some  tremendous  crash 
should  occur,  which  would  shake  all  commercial 
credit  throughout  the  country.” 

Another  letter  from  a gentleman  high  in  banking 
affairs,  says,  “a  commercial  failure  is  about  to  occur 
that  will  astonish  the  world.” 

These  and  other  letters  of  somewhat  similar  im- 
port, have  disquieted  Wall  street  and  other  money 
marts  no  little,  and  seldom  has  steamer  from  Eng 
land  been  looked  for  with  more  anxiety  by  stock- 
jobbers, banks,  and  money  dealers,  than  the  next 
one  that  is  to  arrive. 

The  effect  is  felt  of  course  in  all  business  circles. 
The  banks  are  more  cautious,  and  money  not  so  easi- 
ly obtained  in  either  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadel- 
phia, as  before  the  arrival  of  the  Cambria.  It  is 
w ise  to  prepare  for  a share  of  ttie  threatened  shock. 
The  Boston  Courier  says:  “ 1 he  high  premium  ob- 
tained for  sterling  exchange,  together  with  some 
shipments  of  specie,  although  small  in  amount,  have 
caused  some  sensation  in  the  money  circles,  and 
further  news  from  Europe  and  Mexico  is  looked  lor 
with  considerable  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  many.” 
Meantime  curiosity  is  all  on  tip  toe  to  know  whether 
the  panic  writers  over  the  ocean  have  reference  to 
, the  Barings,  the  Rothschilds,  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  who  or  what.  Some  predict  an  issue  of  small 
notes  by  tbe  Bank  of  England,  as  has  lately  been 
authorized  by  ihe  Bank  of  France.  Others  think 
the  new  charter  will  be  found  to  be  fitted  for  a dis- 
astrous turn  to  the  money  market  no  better  than  was 
the  new  charter  which  was  obtained  for  the  Bank  of 
the  United  Stales,  after  the  expiration  of  its  national 
charter.  All  is  sheer  speculation  however,  and  a 
steamer  may  possibly  bring  us  very  different  ac- 
counts from  any  that  have  been  predicted. 

Breadstuffs.  The  New  York  Courier,  in  an  ar- 
ticle prepared  for  that  paper  to  go  out  with  last 
Monday’s  steamer,  inserts  the  statement  given  by 
Mr.  Burke,  commissioner  of  the  patent  office  at 
Washington,  (inserted  on  page  112  of  the  National 
Register)  showing  the  excess  of  the  exports  of 
breadstuff's  during  tbe  year  ending  31st  August,  1847, 
to  have  been  $36,029,982  over  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  similar  articles  during  the  preceding  year, and 
adds:  “Here  is  a sum  of  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars 
from  abroad  added  in  one  year  to  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  a large  portion  of  that  enormous  in- 
crease has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  agricultu- 
rists. 

“The  crops  of  this  year, it  ison  all  hands  admitted, 
exceed  those  of  Iasi — but  thus  far  they  have  not 
been  pressed  on  the  market,  and  the  lateness  of  ihe 
season  forbids  that  any  large  quantity  should  now 
reach  tide  water  before  the  winter  interrupts  navi- 
gation. 

“Tbe  activity  of  transportation  on  the  canal  has 
beeD  a good  deal  quickened  within  the  last  few  days, 
by  intelligence  of  the  favorable  reaction  in  the  Eu- 
ropean prices  for  breadstuffs — and  the  farmers  of 
Western  New  York  and  of  Wisconsin,  where  mo 
n ey  is  more  in  demand,  will  hasten  their  produce 
forward,  in  Ohio  the  agricultural  population  is  so 
well  off'  that  they  can  afford  to  hold  back.” 

Amongst  the  arrivals  announced  in  the  London 
Sun  of  October  1st,  are  the  following: 

The  Swedish  ship  Fauchon,  from  Marseilles,  with 
2,009  qus.  wheal. 

The  Gioviuo,  of  Austria,  from  Burgos,  2,020  qus. 
wheat. 

Ttie  Noano  Forluua,  of  Malta,  from  Alexandria, 
2,200  qus.  wheat. 

The  Luranese,  of  Austria,  from  Marselles,  1,700 
qus.  wheat. 

The  Hunter,  from  Marseilles  666  qus.  wheat 

ITie  Junda  Thodosia,  of  Russia,  from  A >b,  1,400 
qus.  wheat. 


The  Jean  Van  Eyck,  of  Bruges,  from  New  York, 
2,631  bbls.  flour. 

The  Albo,  of  Prussia,  from  Marseilles  1,490  qus. 
wheat. 

The  Bonne  Adele,  from  Marseilles,  890  qus.  wheal. 

The  Agnes,  of  Bremen,  from  Qiebec.  6,103  bbls. 
flour. 

The  Calypso,  from  Eupataria,  2,070  qu9.  barley. 

The  Amelia,  of  Brussels,  from  New  York,  3,984 
bbls.  flour. 

Leaving  the  barley  and  converting  the  foregoing 
into  American  bushels  in  the  usual  way,  the  aggre- 
gate is  161,646  bushels  of  60  lbs.  each,  of  which 
33,075  is  from  the  United  States,  and  128,571  bush- 
els, more  than  four  fifths  of  the  whole,  was  from 
Russia,  France,  Spain,  Egypt,  and  Canada. 

The  American  agriculturists  may  take  the  hint. 

Our  manufacturers  too,  may  take  a hint  from  the 
fact  that  among  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  tl  e 
United  States  in  the  first  six  months  of  1846  and 


1847  we  find  the  following: 

1846.  1847. 

Yards.  Yards. 

Plain  calicoes  6,116  235  22,571.485 

Printed  calicoes  7,643,856  23,619,581 

Total  13.760,141  46.101,066 


Showing  an  increase  of  32,500,000  yards,  equal  to 
250  per  cent,  increase. 


Bills  of  exchange  as  a currency.  From  a 
statement,  founded  upon  stamp  office  returns,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  present  average  amount  of  bills  of 
exchange  held  in  Great  Britain,  and  liable  to  be  put 
into  circulation,  is  at  least,  .£100,000  000  sterling,  a 
sum  compared  with  which  the  amount  of  bank  note 
circulation  is  quite  insignificant.  The  amount  of 
negotiable  bills  was  estimated  in  1815  at  162,430,- 
290;  in  1835,  at  =£101,350,762,  in  1839,  at  £132,123,- 
460.  The  power,  however,  of  converting  a portion 
of  this  one  hundred  millions  into  notes  at  any  mo- 
ment is  as  essentia)  to  their  negotiations,  as  the  con- 
vertibility of  notes  into  sovereigns  is  essential  to  the 
value  of  Bank  of  England  paper;  and  any  measures 
of  the  bank  by  which  this  power  is  temporarily  af- 
fected, and  partially  destroyed,  must  of  course  be 
disastrom  to  all  parties  who  rely  upon  the  liquida- 
tion of  bills  to  meet  acceptances  of  their  own;  and 
must  place  in  jeopardy  every  merchant  or  trades- 
man under  pecuniary  engagements  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cepting the  very  few  who  keep  ready  money  always 
on  hand  for  the  whole  of  their  liabilities. 

[ Westminster  Review. 


Banks  of  New  Orleans. — August  28ih,  1847. 
Publication  of  the  board  uf  currency: 

Liabilities. 


Circulation 

Deposites 

Other  cash  liabilities 


$3,702,590 
6,455  195 
L. 240, 813 


Total  $11,398,598 

Cash,  assets. 

Specie  $5,696,270 

Northern  and  European  exch’gs  4.043,992 

Other  cash  assets  388,325 


Total  $10,128,687 

Besides  the  preceding  assets,  the  loans  on  personal 
security,  payable  at  maturity , amount  to  $7,472,823, 
and  on  mortgage  and  pledge,  $3,750,401. 


Baltimore  inspections.  Flour,  meal,  and  tobacco, 
inspected  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  the  quarter  ending 
Sept.  30,  in  the  years  thereto  annexed: 

Flour  and  Moat. 


1847. 

Whoat  flour,  bbls.  154,055 
Wheat  flour,  1 bbls.  6,949 
Rye  flour,  bbls.  1,145 

Rye  flour,  hf.  bbls. 

Corn  meal,  hlids.  63 

Corn  meal,  bbls.  7,273 

Corn  meal,  hi.  bbls. 


1846. 

1845 

1344. 

151,479 

114,387 

124,233 

9,409 

7,818 

7,311 

505 

600 

610 

73 

123 

50 

7,026 

3,365 

4,100 

551 

336 

68 

Maryland, 

Ohio, 
Virginia, 
Ken  lucky, 
Missouri, 


Tobacco. 


hhds. 

14,543 

13,697 

12,428 

10,675 

do 

8,863 

14,779 

10,992 

7,125 

do 

23 

7 

13 

do 

333 

242 

450 

489 

do 

83 

175 

34 

r.  hhds  26,812 

28,778 

24,054 

18,323 

Baltimore — Exports  of  domestic  produce  to  foreign 
ports  for  the  month  of  September,  (ait. ) was:  $571,005 
For  August  615,997 

For  July  801,569 


Total  for  3d  quarter  of  1847  $2,188,571 

Same  time  in  J846  1,482,345 


Increase  S706.226 

[Lyford's  Price  Current. 
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The  Ice  trade.  At  the  close  of  the  fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  New  York,  on  Monday,  a 
graphic  summary  of  the  progress  and  present  condi- 
tion of  American  industry,  in  its  application  to 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  was  given 
by  Gen.  Tallmaclge,  to  whose  long  continued,  judi 
cious,  and  zealous  efforts  the  Institute  is  so  much  in- 
debted. Among  other  items  of  growing  importance 
to  the  productive  resources  of  the  country  the  spea- 
ker referred  to  ice  and  the  trade  in  that  article: 

“While  England  is  contending  for  wealth  in  the 
field  of  commercial  enterprise,  what  is  America  do- 
ing? She  is  exporting  ice;  the  East  and  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  southern  portion  of  our  own  land, 
claim  a share  of  this  pure  product  of  nature.  Many 
cities  of  Europe  and  some  in  Asia  are  filled  with 
carts  labelled  ‘American  ice.’  The  income  the  pre- 
sent year  resulting  from  the  trade  in  ice  alone  is 
more  than  the  whole  wine  trade  of  Bordeaux — and, 
considering  the  article  without  capital  and  the  ton- 
nage of  vessels  employed  for  its  shipment,  it  open- 
to  our  country  a better  and  more  profitable  trade 
than  the  whole  wine  trade  of  Europe." 
f?  As  there  are  some  articles  which  peculiarly  illus- 
trate manufacturing  industry  and  ingenuity  by  deriv- 
ing their  chief  value  from  the  workmanship  bestow- 
ed upon  them,  so  this  item  of  ice  furnishes  an  especial 
exemplification  of  the  uses  of  commerce — since  the 
transportation  of  it  from  one  place  to  another,  con- 
verts it  from  an  article  of  little  or  no  value  into  one 
of  great  estimation.  The  water  in  a New  England 
lake,  as  a material  of  traffic,  is  valueless.  The  trans- 
forming piocess  which  changes  it  into  ice  is  the 
woik  of  nature,  requiring  no  co  operation  on  the 
part  of  human  labor,  no  investment  of  capital,  no 
aid  from  machinery.  Conveyed,  however,  to  the 
West  Indies,  ice  is  a valuable  commodity , and  will 
command  a return  of  sugar,  coffee,  or  tobacco,  upon 
which  labor  and  capital  have  been  largely  expend- 
ed. 

Flaxseed  or  Linseed.  In  the  tariff  of  1846  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  is  laid  upon  flaxseed,  and  only 
10  per  cent,  on  linseed.  These  articles  generally 
come  under  one  head,  and  their  separation  led  to 
some  jocose  remarks  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  senate, 
while  the  bill  was  before  that  body.  The  closeness 
of  the  vote  there,  led  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  w ith 
as  few  amendments  as  possible,  and  the  two  artcles 
in  question  remain  unchanged,  Of  course,  import- 
ers chose  to  enter  it  under  the  name  of  linseed,  and 
thereby  save  10  per  cent,  additional  duty,  and  we 
believe  that  the  article  from  the  East  Indies  has 
been  always  under  the  name  of  linseed.  About  a 
fortnight  since,  however,  orders  were  received  at 
this  port  from  Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  to  class  it  all 
under  the  head  of  flaxseed,  and  to  demand  20  per 
cent.  duty.  This  increased  duty  has  been  paid  un- 
der protest,  which  will  lead  to  numerous  suits  at 
law,  and  thus  it  will  be  for  the  legal  fraternity  to 
settle  the  intricate  question  as  to  whether  flaxseed  is 
linseed,  or  lmseed  flaxseed.  [ Boston  Trans. 

f Madeira  nuts.  This  rare  production  of  this  climate 
has  been  grown  to  perfection  iri  Ontario  county.  The 
trees  from  which  they  were  taken,  were  planted  about 
four  years  ago,  and  are  now  about  ten  leet  high,  and 
the  trunk  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  nut  arrives 
to  maturity  sometime  in  October.  [N.  Y.Post. 

f Champagne.  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  writes 
that  he  has  made  from  his  last  season’s  vintage  of  Ca- 
tawba grapes,  6,000  bottles  of  Champagne,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  will  be  fit  for  use 
the  next  year. 

Herrings.  The  herrings  cured  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  5ih  of  January  Iasi,  amounted  607,051  bids., 
being  an  increase  of74,SU5  barrels  on  the  previous  year. 

BESS®!  — 

Peaches.  In  London,  during  the  late  month  of  Sep- 
tember, peaches  of  third  rate  quality  were  selling  for 
about  two  dollars  per  dozen. 

The  Milwaukie  wheat  market.  In  1S45,  there  was 
exported  from  Milwaukie,  95,550  bushels  of  wheat.— 
Up  to  the  1st  of  July,  of  the  present  year,  there  had 
been  250,450  bushels  of  wheat  shipped  from  this  port, 
and  no  doubt  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  close  ol 
navigation,  an  equally  large  amount  will  have  gone  from 
here.  [Mil.  Sentinel. 

Boston  trade.  The  amount  of  (ree  imports  into  that 
city  for  the  first  six  months  ol  the  present  year  was 
$12,799,855,  and  the  amount  of  dutiable  imports,  $24,- 
866,536.  Amount  of  exports  for  the  same  period — do 
mestie  $4,058,895 — foreign  $848,18-1;  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  $5,157,079. 

Michigan  stave  trade.  In  1846  the  exports  of  staves 
from  Michigan  were  4,496.236,  and  the  trade  for  the 
present  year  promises  to  be  much  larger.  The  exports 
from  Detroit  alone  since  the  opening  of  navigation 


amount  to  two  and  a half  millions,  valued  at  over  $46,- 
000.  The  s'ave  trade  of  Michigan  ihisyea'r  will  proba- 
bly reach  $80,000.  [ Detroit  Adv. 

Savings  institutions.  The  amount  in  the  Savings 
Bank  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  about  one  million 
of  dollars,  made  up  principally  of  deposits  from  people 
at  work  in  the  fat  fortes  along  the  line  iff  the  new  rail- 
road. Many -of  them  make  regular  deposits  every  pay 
day. 

The  English  mail  steamers  to  the  Gulf 'of  Mexico  will, 
according  to  a recent  arrangement,  run  to  the  Bahamas, 
New  Providence,  Havana,  New  Orleans,  Tampico,  and 
Vera  Cruz;  returning  upon  file  same  route-.  A steamer 
is  to  start  every  month.  At  New  Orleans  the  landing 
point  is  Cat  Island,  which  is  on  the  track  to  Mobile,  and 
by  means  of  a railroad  and  ferry  can  be  reached  from 
New  Orleans  in  eight  hours.  [ Jour  Com. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  new  barque  Samoset  clear- 
ed at  Boston  on  Friday,  for  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Wands, 
with  a cargo  valued  at  $90,000,  of  which  $84,000  are  of 
domestic  products.  She  carries  on'  twelve  cabin  pas- 
sengers, as  follows:  Rev.  George  H.  Atkinson  and  lady, 
of  A ndover,  missionaries  to  Oregon;  Sand.  E-  Dwight, 
of  New  York,  and  Henrv  Kinny  and  lady  of  do.,  mis- 
sionaries from  A.  B-  C.  M-,  for  Sandwich  Island  sta- 
tion; two  Misses  Mott,  of  New  York;  Miss  Pratt,  of 
Bostony  Charles  Brewer,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica  Plain;  Syd- 
ney Bartlett,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  for  Canton;  Chas.  E.  Stone, 
of  do.,  and  George  Wood,  of  Bridgewater. 

Blockade  of  the  coast  of  Albania.— Official— De- 
partment of  state,  Washington,  Oct.  8,  1847.  Informa- 
tion has  been  received  from  the  legation  of  the  United 
States  at  Constantinople,  of  a blockade,  to  commence 
on  the  3d  ultimo,  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  a part  of  the 
coast  of  Albania,  extending  from  Previsa  to  the  port  of 
Durazza,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection  in  that  pro- 
vince. 

Measures  have  been  taken  by  the  legation  to  give 
warning  to  American  vessels  about  to  visit  the  Albanian 
coast,  and  to  protect  such  as  may  go  thither  in  igno- 
rance of  the  blockade.  Du-e  notice  was  to  be  given  to 
the  legation  of  tile  raising  of  the  blockade,  which  it  was 
not  expected  would  be  of  long  duration.  This  informa- 
tion is  published  for  the  benefit  of  those  concerned. 

[Union. 

Jamaica.  A late  Jamaica  paper  conttirm  the  follow- 
ing commercial  informations 

The  import  duty  bill.  Information  has  been  received 
by  Lewis  Aria,  Esq.,  through  his  correspondent,  that 
the  import  duly  bill  has  hr-en  left  to  its  operation  by  her 
majesty’s  government.  We  are  bappy  to  announce  a 
fact  so  important  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
especially  after  the  fears  of  the  disallowance  of  the  law 
that  had  been  entertained  in  some  quarters  in  conse- 
quence of  the  delay  that  had  occurred  at  the  colonial 
office,  in  notifying  the  determination  of  government  on 
the  subject. 

The  same  gentleman  has  been  informed  through  the 
same  channel,  that  the  disposition  of  the\ government 
is  favorable  to  the  petition  lately  transmitted  to  the  colo- 
nial office,  praying  that  this  colony  may  be  made  a free 
port,  though  not  quite  to  the  extent  demanded.  Mr. 
Aria’s  correspondent  has  also  informed  him  that  it  was 
communicated  to  him  during  an  official  visit  to  the  colo- 
nial office  that  it  had  been  determined  by  government 
that  in  case  our  house  of  assembly  agree  upon  and  recom 
mend  the  importation  of  certain  goods  to  be  nominated, 
the  importation  ot  which  in  foreign  vessels  is  now  pro- 
hibited by  the  navigation  laws,  the  government  will  ex- 
ercise the  pow  er  vested  in  the  crown  of  suspending  the 
navigation  laws  with  respecl.fo  those  articles,  and  will 
name  certain  parts  of  the  island  in  which  bonding 
warehouses  shall  be  established  for  the  reception  of  such 
goods.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  the  goods 
shall  be  imported  exclusively  for  consumption  in  this 
island.  A despatch  to  this  effect  lias  either  already  been, 
or  soon  will  ba,  transmitted  to  the  governor. 


MI  S CELLANEOUS  . 


TERRITORY  OF  MINNESOTA. 

From  the  Milwaukie  Wisconsin,  Sept  16. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  listening  to  Gen. 
Verplanck’s — the  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
president,  to  negociate  a treaty  with  the  Chippewas, 
— description  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  country, 
w hich  will  be  comprised  in  the  new  territory  of  Min- 
nesota. He  has  been  for  weeks  literally  in  the  wil- 
derness, w here  ttie  foot  of  the  white  man  does  not 
often  tread.  He  is  the  fourth  white  man  in  an  offi- 
cial character,  who  has  visited  Leech  Lake.  His 
predecessors  were  Gen.  (then  Capt.)  Pike,  as  far 
back  as  1805,  Gov.  Cass  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  The 
Pillager  Indians,  a section  of  the  Chippewa  tribe — so 
called  from  having  pillaged  the  goods  of  a white  tra- 
der who  was  taken  sick  while  settled  among  them — 
reside  in  that  vicinity,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  his  mission,  that  he  should  visit  them  in 
their  own  fastnesses.  From  the  mouth  of  Crow 
Wing  river,  he  travelled  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  through  a series  of  small  lakes,  but  lit  making 
he  portages,  they  found  themselves  in  swamps  some- 


times two  feet  deep.  This  was  not  the  most  agreea- 
ble travelling,  particularly  as  some  days  they  had 
nothing  to  eat,  while  at  night  they  were  drenched 
with  rain.  Bui  by  wrapping  up  closely  in  the  Mack- 
inaw blanket,  they  could  redt,  even  when  steaming 
with  the  rain.  A fter  camp'ragout  one  or  two  nights, 
the  exposure  is  not  felt  at  all- — for  at  times,  they 
would  rise  in  the  morning  literally  reeking  with  rain, 
and  yet  take  no  cold,  or  suffer  any  serious  effects 
therefrom.  Leech  Lake,  so  called  by  the  Indians, 
from  the  number  and  size  *of  the  leeches  in  it,  is 
■most  beautiful.  Gen.  V,  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  the  finest  sheet  of  water  in  this  country.— 
It  is  about  25  miles  long,  and  in  places,  from  8 to  12 
miles  broad,  but  at  points  it  narrows  almost  to  a ri- 
ver. Then  again,  an  island  or  a bold  headland 
strikes  the  eye,  covered  with  maples  or  pines,  or 
shrubbery  the  most  inviting — while  the  water,  of 
great  depth,  is  literally  as  clear  and  pellucid  as  crys- 
tal. Gen.  V.  adds,  that  no  description  can  convey 
even  a faint  idea  of  its  beauty. 

F rom  Leech  Lake  he  proceeded  to  Gass  Lake  and 
Wtnnebigoshish  Lake,  to  the  Gherkin  mission  station, 
where  they  obtained  wild  rice  and  sugar.  By  the 
way,  the  wild  rice  of  this  country  he  deems  better 
than  the  southern  rice.  The  berries  are  larger  and 
its  flavor  is  better — for  when  boiled  and  allowed  to 
cool,  it  forms  a consistent  mass  like  good  wheat 
bread,  and  more  nutritious.  Any  quantity  of  it  grows 
on  all  the  lakes  in  this  northern  country.  The  out- 
lets and  bays  are  filled  with  it.  It  ripens  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  is  the  main  reliance  of  the  Indians, 
during  the  winter  months,  for  their  sustenance. — 
The  sugar  is  of  course  the  maple,  which  is  made  in 
considerable  quantities,  by  the  Indians  of  this  country. 
The  Pillager  Indians,  though  they  have  a graceless 
name  for  one  bad  acl,  are  represented  as  a fine  race 
— true  sons  ol  the  forest,  in  form  and  character. — 
Flatmouth,  one  of  their  most  celebrated  chiefs,  told 
Gen.  V.,  (hat  out  of  4000  souls  in  their  whole  tribe, 
scattered  as  they  are,  there  was  not  more  than  a do- 
zen bad  men  among  them!  ’Phis  xv.as  a strong  remark, 
but  from  what  Gen.  V.  saw  of  the  tribe,  he  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  are,  in  every  respect,  a *u- 
perior  class  of  Indians.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
they  feel  very  friendly  towards  our  country,  and 
exhibit  no  such  British  predilections,  as  some  have 
imagined,  influence  the  Indians  so  near  the  British 
line.  The  country  on  the  Mississippi,  from  the  St. 
Peters  to  the  Crow  Wing  river,  is  mostly  oak-open- 
ings, with  some  small  prairies,  and  is  evidently  a tine 
agricultural  region,  capable  of  supporting  a dense 
population.  Above  the  Crow  Wing,  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  around  Cass,  Leech 
and  Witinebigoshish  Lakes,  it  may  be  called  a pine 
opening  counlry.  The  species  is  mostly  of  theyel- 
low  pine,  and  is  excellent  for  ship  timber.  Exten- 
sive mills  ate  now  being  erected  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  by  a Boston  company,  to  saw  this  pine  tim- 
ber very  largely,  for  the  southern  Mississippi  valley. 
There  is  comparatively  little  white  pine  in  that  sec- 
tion, but  the  yellow  pine  is  just  the  article  for  steam- 
boat timber.  Though  this  country  is  not  valuable 
for  agricultural  purposes,  yet,  in  its  vast  quantities 
of  the  best  of  lumber,  it  forms  that  perfect  whole,  so 
necessary  to  constitute  every  element  to  establish 
the  commercial,  agricultutal  and  manufacturing 
prosperity  of  the  Great  Western  Valley.  We  yes- 
terday stated  that  Gen.  Verplanek  was  successful  in 
the  object  of  his  mission.  Wisconsin  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  it — as  a part  of  the  cession  (of 
800,000  acres)  is  to  be  the  future  home  of  the 
Winnebagoes,  who  will  leave  our  territory  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  he  has  formed  is  ratified  by  the  U.  S. 
senate. 

We  have  extended  this  article  farther  than  we  in- 
tended to,  but  the  subject  is  one  that  widens,  the 
more  it  is  examined — lor  as  yet  comparatively  little 
is  known  of  that  section  of  the  United  Slates,  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior,  and  north  of 
the  45th  parallel  of  latitude. 

INDIAN  TREATIES. 

The  "Daily  Wisconsin ” slates  some  particulars  of 
a treaty  recently  < oncluded  with  the  Chippewa  and 
Pillager  Indians,  in  the  territory  of  Miuesota,  by 
which  it  appeals  that  the  following  are  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  lands  which  have  been  ceded  to  the  U. 
States  by  these  IWj  Indian  tribes: 

“The  first  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fond  du  Lac, 
at  Lake  Superior,  on  the  2nd  day  of  August,  1847, 
with  the  Chippe  as  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  land  purchased  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Mississippi  river,  on  the  north  by  the 
Crow  Wing  and  Long  Prairie  rivers,  on  the  west 
by  ihe  boundary  line  lelween  the  Sioux  and  Chip- 
pewas, and  on  the  south  by  the  Watab  titer. — 
Tltis  land  is  to  be  the  future  home  of  the  Winneba- 
goes.” 

“The  second  treaty  was  concluded  at  Leech  Lake., 
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August  21st,  1847,  with  the  Pillager  Indians.  This 
purchase  is  adjoining  the  tract  purchased  by  the 
Chippewas,  and  lying  between  Ling  Prairie  and 
Leaf  rivers.” 

The  cholera.  The  great  scourge  of  hunnnity 
— a scourge  inure  awful  than  Attila  and  his  Huns 
— more  terrible  than  the  eruptions  of  a volcano — 
more  devastating  than  the  throes  of  an  earthquake 
— the  great  scourge  of  the  cholera  is  at  this  mo 
ment  advancing  towards  us  with  silent  but  indomi- 
table rapidity,  if  we  may  believe  the  intelligence 
received  almost  daily  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Its  course  is  described  as  being 
northwesterly,  and  it  is  said  to  have  already  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  Europe.  God  defend  us 
from  the  agonies  which  desolated  the  world  in  1832 

The  Philadelphia  American  says — The  above 
from  the  London  Sms  of  October  2d,  the  opening  of 
a pretty  long  leader  couched  in  language  of  similar 
character,  expresses  the  feeling,  almost  amounting 
to  panic,  with  which  some  of  our  European  contem- 
poraries seem  disposed  to  regard  the  continued  pro- 
gress of  the  Oriental  pestilence,  which  threatens  a 
renewal  of  the  calamities  of  1831-2.  The  cholera 
is,  in  fact,  once  more  in  Europe,  sweeping,  with  all 
its  ancient  slowness  of  pace,  but  breadth  of  devas- 
tation, along  its  accustomed  path,  from  east  to  west; 
and,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
will  pass  over  Europe,  and,  ultimately,  disregard- 
ing the  barrier  of  the  Atlantic,  reach  our  own 
shores,  as  in  1832,  we  have  looked  over  our  foreign 
files  for  notes  of  its  progress,  such  as  must  natural- 
ly intere-t  American  readers. 

The  last  intelligence  that  we  have  from  England 
shows  that  the  cholera  is  already  at  Riga,  on  the 
Baltic,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  westerly  point  it 
has  reached,  and  from  which  it  extends,  in  a line  S. 
S.  E.,  through  Kietf  (Iview)  to  Trebizond,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and,  further  south,  through  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, into  Persia.  It  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Trebizond  on  the  8 th  of  September,  and  in  Riga  on 
or  before  the  12th.  Thirty  cases  were  reported  in 
Trebizond  on  the  1 Ith , describe#  as  being  “not  very 
virulent.”  About  the  same  number  of  cases,  daily, 
are  reported  at  Erzeroum,  (near  Trebizond,)  where 
one  third  the  cases  were  fatal.  The  mortality  in 
the  Russian  towns  is  stated  at  two  thirds  the  number 
of  cases.  The  disease  had  not  reached  Constantino- 
ple, where  it  was,  however,  almost  daily  expected, 
(a  fatal  case  had  occurred  on  the  steam  packet  Sul- 
tan, coining  from  Trebizond,)  and  where  a quaran- 
tine of  observation  bad  been  already  established. 
Rigid  quarantine  regulations  had  been  institu Led  at 
Genoa  and  Palermo;  and  they  were  talked  of  at 
Malta  and  Marseilles. 

It  is  impossible  to  divest  the  mind  of  awe,  and 
even  terror,  while  brooding  over  the  anticipated 
advent  of  a dreadful  epidemic,  in  which  so  many 
will  apprehend  the  direct  judgment  of  God  upon  an 
age  of  light  and  wickedness.  But  the  ignorant  suf- 
fer with  the  wise,  and  the  wise  are  called  upon  and 
permitted  to  lessen  the  affliction  which  would  other- 
wise fail  upon  the  masses  with  unequal  weight. 
Experience  has  already  proved  that  the  resources  of 
science  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  compe- 
tent to  the  successful  resistance  of  the  East  Indian 
plague,  whose  ravages  were  lessened,  and,  iri  many 
instances,  prevented,  during  its  former  visitation, 
fitteen  years  ago;  and  now,  with  a better  knowledge 
of  it  than  was  then  enjoyed,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  should  it  visit  us  again,  it  will  present 
few  of  its  former  terrors. 

Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  occasion  to  expect  that 
its  passage  to  the  New  World  will  be  a speedy  one. 
Looking  back  to  the  records  of  its  former  occur- 
rence, (from  which  we  may  compute  its  rate  of 
travel,)  we  find  tlial  it  made  U3  appearance  it  Eas- 
tern Russia  in  the  fall  of  1830:  at  Moscow,  for 
example,  on  the  28th  of  SeplemQer. 

It  was  not  until  thirteen  months  afterwards  that 
it  reached  England,  (it  broke  out  at  Sunderland,  on 
the  28th  ut  October,  1831,)  and  it  was  not  until  the 
8th  of  June,  1832,  that  it  appeared  at  Queoec,  up 
wards  of  twenty  mouths  alter  its  appearance  at 
Moscow.  Anticipating  for  it  a similar  rate  of 
progression  now,  (and  experience  shows  a reroarka- 
Dle  uniformity,  generally  speaking,  in  its  advance,) 
there  would  seem  lit  tie  occasion  to  expect  its  ap 
pearance  in  England  before  next  Ocouer,  or  m 
America  before  the  summer  ol  184J. 

Science  mid  benevolence,  however,  are  now  busily 
engaged  in  watching  its  steps.  Governments  and 
municipallies  stand  in  readiness  to  prepare,  at  a 
moment’s  warning,  lor  its  approach;  and  we  may 
expect  its  coming  Hereafter,  stiould  it  come,  assured 
that  it  cannot  take  us  by  surprise,  and  equally  as- 
sured lhal  ail  inc  resources  oi  knowledge  and  hu- 
manity ,i.  , u inquisition  to  deprive  it  o.  Its 

dangers. 


REMARKS  OF  GEN.  W.  THOMPSON, 

AT  THIS  WILMOT  PROVISO  MEETING  HELD  AT  GREEN- 
VILLE COURT-HOUSE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

From  the  Greenville  fS  C ) Mountaineer,  0;t.  15. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I have  not  addressed  a public 
meeting  of  this  district  for  many  years  upon  a politi- 
cal question,  and  never  upon  one  involving  conse- 
quences half  so  important  as  that  does  which  is  now 
under  consideration.  He  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
progress  of  events,  and  wilfully  blind  to  the  signs  of 
the  times,  who  does  not  see  that  issues  are  now  pre- 
sented which  involve  not  only  the  tenure  of  our  pro- 
perty, but  directly  and  without  disguise  our  position 
of  equality  in  the  confederacy,  and  therefore  our 
dignity  ami  self-respect  as  freemen;  for  it  is  a pros- 
titution of  that  sacred  word  to  apply  it  to  men  who 
allow  others  without  authority  to  legislate  for  them 
— and  that  legislation  not  only  pernicious  but  abso- 
lutely ruinous  to  them.  A popular  meeting  of  this 
kind  is  not  a fit  occasion  for  the  discussion  of  the 
constitutional  question  involved  in  this  issue,  and 
it  would  be  wholly  superfluous,  because  1 am  sure 
that  upon  that  question  there  is  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion amongst  us. 

If  there  is  any  thing  fixed  in  language,  or  certain 
in  the  meaning  of  English  words,  when  ever  a state 
is  admitted  into  the  Union,  such  state  has  all  the 
privileges  of  the  other  states  of  the  confederacy; 
amongst  these,  and  the  chief  of  them,  the  right  to 
regulate  in  all  its  municipal  concerns  and  internal 
policy  in  such  manner  as  she  may  think  best,  pro- 
vided always  that  nothing  is  done  in  violation  of  the 
constitution.  To  say  to  a stale  thus  admitted  that 
domestic  slavery  shall  not  exist  within  her  borders  is 
a usurpation  of  power  not  a particle  less  flagrant 
than  to  say  that  no  railroad  shall  ba  constructed  or 
public  schools  and  colleges  established  in  such  slate. 
As  to  all  the  other  controverted  powers — the  bank, 
the  tariff,  and  the  internal  improvement  powers  — 
there  may  be,  as  there  is,  honest  difference  of  opini- 
on; but,  as  to  this  power,  th®  usurpation  is  at  once 
so  flagrant,  so  insulting,  and  so  dangerous,  that  I to 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  its  practical  exercise  will  be, 
in  efl'ect,  the  abrogation  of  the  constitution  and  all 
the  securities  which  it  gives  for  the  public  liberty. — 
Abolish  the  constitution,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
violate  one  alter  another  of  all  its  guaranties,  when- 
ever the  corrupt  interests  of  venality  or  ambition 
may  require  it,  and  submit  every  thing  to  the  unres- 
tricted will  of  a majority,  whose  interests  are  not 
only  not  identical,  but  directly  antagonistic  to  those 
of  the  minority,  which  minority  we  of  the  south  are 
destined  forever  to  be,  and  1 fur  one  do  not  shrink 
from  saying  that  such  a government  has  no  charms 
for  me.  Give  me  the  despotism  of  Russia  or  of  Tur- 
key in  preference  to  it.  it  is  a slander  upon  our  fa- 
thers to  say  that  it  was  such  a government  which 
they  left  us.  They  would  have  perished  before  they 
would  have  formed  or  lived  under  such  a one.  If 
any  thing  could  add  to  the  insult  and  outrage  of  the 
assertion  of  the  principle  of  the  Wil.noL  proviso,  it 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  now  to  be  applied  to  territory 
conquered  by  the  common  sacrifices  and  sufferings 
ofttie  whole  country.  What  portion  of  the  country 
has  poured  fortli  its  olood  and  treasure  more  Ireely 
in  tins  war  than  the  South?  What  bnghler  pages  or 
more  glorious  names  lias  this  or  any  other  war  given 
to  history  than  those  of  Taylor,  Scott,  Twiggs,  Yell, 
McKee,  Clay,  Davis,  and  Butler. 

Think  you,  sir,  lhal  when  our  own  gallant  and 
devoted  regiment  stood  for  two  hours  at  (Jnurubusco, 
exposed  in  flank  and  rear  to  the  tire  of  three  times 
their  numbers,  with  a battery  in  front  pouring  upon 
them  a fire  more  terrific  than  ibat  from  which  tiie 
old  guard  recoiled  at  Waterloo — think  you,  sir,  that 
it  would  have  nerved  their  arms  to  have  been  told, 
you  are  pouring  out  your  blood  like  water  to  achieve 
the  most  remarkuble  victory  of  American  arms,  but 
ihe  only  fruit  of  it  will  be  Lhe  degradation  of  the 
state  whose  banner  you  have  so  proudly  borne? — 
TuinU  you,  sir,  that  when  the  gallant  leader  of  that 
regiment — fault  and  exiiausten  with  more  than  one 
wound — again  seized  UiaL  consecrated  flag,  amt  when 
mortally  wounded,  clasped  it  to  his  bosom  with  the 
convulsive  grasp  ol  death — .then,  if  one  brief  mo 
ment  of  lile  was  leit  him,  his  thoughts  were  turned 
to  his  distant  home  and  lls  inmates — think  you,  sir, 
ihat  the  pangs  of  that  death,  all  glorious  as  it  was, 
would  have  need  mitigated  by  being  told — You  have 
nobly  lought,  and  never  did  man  die  more  gloriously, 
but  to  your  own  loved  and  honored  stale  your  victo- 
ry is  worse  than  fruitless — its  ultimate  result  will  be 
to  convert  that  great  state,  the  fruitful  mother  of 
heroes  and  statesmen,  into  another  San  Domingo 
I’aridemoniuui — your  children  will  be  forced  to  leave 
a soil  consecrated  by  the  blood  ol  patriot  ancestors 
lor  more  Ilian  one  generation,  or  to  remain  there 
and  see  the  marble  of  meir  tombs  converted  mto 


hearth-stones,  and  their  graves  ploughed  over  by  a 
free  negro  proprietor?  This  is  not  the  language  of 
pas-ion  and  excitement.  The  two  races  cannot  ex- 
ist together  as  equals.  Every  effort  to  raise  the 
African  to  an  equality  vvilli  the  while  race  has  failed, 
and  every  such  effort  must  fail.  The  only  alternative 
will  he  that  the  white  race  shall  sink  to  their  level, 
or  below  it. 

It  is  the  first  step  which  tells  every  thing.  If  we 
submit  to  so  flagrant  and  dangerous  a usurpation,  it 
will  have  the  double  effect  of  emboldening  our  ene- 
mies and  depressing  the  spirit  of  our  own  people. 

No  man  who  has  ever  submitted  to  one  insult  and 
made  no  attempt  to  avenge  it  has  ever  afterwards 
had  his  own  self-respect.  This  is  even  more  tru# 
of  nations.  The  alternatives  before  you  are,  in  my 
deliberate  judgment,  resistance  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  every  possible  extremity,  to  this  insulting,  de- 
grading, and  fatal  measure,  or  the  conversion  of  the 
south  into  black  provinces.  1 will  not  insult  this 
meeting  by  asking  which  you  will  choose,  or  by 
the  intimation  of  the  remotest  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

I wish  that  I could  think  wilh  my  frien  d (Major 
Perry)  that  if  the  south  is  united  in  a sLrong  stand 
upon  this  subject,  the  non  slaveholding  states  will 
abandon  their  position.  It  is  unwise,  in  politics  or  in 
war  to  calculate  upon  the.  weakness  or  timidity  of 
your  adversary — particularly  such  an  adversary  as 
ours — a people  possessing  courage  in  all  its  forms  in 
as  high  a degree  as  any  other  in  the  world,  and  con- 
scious of  superior  strength  and  power;  and  I must 
add,  generally  believing  not  only  that  slavery  is  an 
evil,  but  that  they  have  a perfect  right,  by  the  mea- 
sure in  question,  to  prevent  its  extension.  If  it  is 
a matter  of  conscience  with  them,  they  will  riot  y leld. 
If  it  is,  or  is  thought  to  be,  a matter  of  interest,  they 
will  not.  If  it  is  both,  or  neither,  but  a wild  fanati- 
cism, it  is  all  the  more  dangerous,  because  fanaticism 
is  inaccessible  to  reason  and  argument.  Nine  states, 
including  the  three  largest  in  the  confederacy,  have 
already  acted  upon  the  subject,  and  with  a unanimity 
altogether  unprecedented  upon  any  political  question; 
1 may  say,  •xcept  as  to  the  question  of  time,  with 
entire  unanimity.  They  will  not  recede — they  can- 
not. It  inay  be  that  their  politicians  at  Wash  ngton 
may  become  alarmed.  They  are  but  the  wheel — the 
propelling  power  is  the  people  at  home,  and  the  fear 
of  them  will  be  greater  than  the  fear  of  us.  No 
northern  man  who  voted  for  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise has  ever  recovered  from  the  odium  of  that  vote. 
Politicians  from  any  section  of  the  country  are  not 
the  men  to  make  a like  sacrifice  of  themselves — do 
not  calculate  upon  it.  If  territory  is  acquired  from 
Mexico,  the  issue  will — it  must  come.  What,  then, 
is  the  remedy?  There  is  but  one — human  ingenuity 
can  suggest  no  other — it  is  an  odious  word — men  do 
not  like  to  use  it;  but  if  we  shrink  from  the  word, 
much  more  will  we  shrink  from  the  thing  itself. — 
Ttiat  word  is  not  used  in  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  submitted,  but  the  thing  meant  is — disso- 
lution. 

Gentlemen,  1 ask  you,  in  the  event  of  the  assertion 
of  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  by  an  act  of 
congress,  are  you  ready  to  dissolve  the  Union?  1 am. 
If  y ou  are  not,  you  ought  not  to  vote  for  these  reso- 
lutions, lor  you  will  then  have  made  an  empty  threat 
from  which  you  will  basely  recede.  I yield  to  no 
man,  who  has  the  feelings  and  the  just  pride  of  a 
man,  in  a sincere  and  rational  attachment  to  this 
Union,  in  speaking  of  it,  1 shall  not  talk  of  “its  ce- 
ment of  the  blood  of  our  glorious  ancestors — of  bro- 
ken pillars  and  shattered  fragments,”  nor  use  any  of 
the  stereotyped  phrases  on  that  subject  of  a falsetto 
rhetoric.  My  attachment  for  the  Union  is  not  that 
of  a school  girl  or  a love  sick  swain,  but  the  more 
rational  and  stronger  attachment  of  interest,  of  rea- 
son, aud  reflection.  I love  and  cherish  that  Union 
for  the  very  same  reasons  which  induced  our  father! 
to  form  it;  because  it  gives  us  peace  at  home  and 
security  abroad;  advances  Lhe  interest  aDd  prosperity 
of  the  people,  and  effectually  secures  the  public  li- 
berty. Governments  should  not  be  changed  for 
slight  and  transient  causes;  but  when  the  great  end 
uf  Uieir  institution  is  deleated,  anil  all  hope  of  reme- 
dy is  gone,  and  the  government  is  only  felt  in  its 
insults  and  its  wrongs,  it  is  not  only  a right,  but  the 
most  sacred  of  human  duties,  to  abolish  it.  If  the 
dogs  that  1 have  procured  to  guard  my  flocks  kill  the 
sheep  1 will  not  hesitate  to  kill  the  dogs.  1 grant 
that  the  advantages  of  our  Union,  wilder  the  constitu- 
tion, are  great,  inappreciable,  and  that  nothing  but 
stern  and  inexorable  necessity  should  induce  us  to 
abandon  it.  To  use  the  expressive  language  of  a 
distinguished  statesman  of  our  own,  beyond  that 
event  “there  is  a dark  curtain  which  no  human  eye 
can  penetrate.”  But  a case  may  occur,  and  this 
would  be  such  a case,  in  which  we  would  at  least 
have  the  happiness  ol  the  strong  man  of  old,  of  in- 
volving our  oppressors  in  a common  ruin. 
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Ia  there  no  means  of  avoiding  these  fearful  alter- 
natives of  a dissolution  of  our  Union,  or  a degrading 
submission  to  dangerous  usurpation,  insult,  and  out- 
rage? I think  there  is  a common  ground  on  which 
all  should  meet — one  which  saves  the  honor  and  ad- 
vances the  interests  of  all  sections,  and  not  only  pre- 
serves our  institutions,  but  those  feelings  of  harmony 
and  mutual  good  will,  without  which  the  Union  is 
valueless — and  that  is  simply  to  acquire  no  more 
Mexican  territory. 

Let  our  government  withdraw  our  troops  from 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  and  establish  posts  and  gar 
risons  along  the  frontier  line.  We  shall  thus  in  effect 
secure  peace,  although  Mexico  may  not  choose  to 
recognise  it;  that  is  to  say,  Mexico  may  say  there  is 
no  peace  when  there  is  peace — a peace  which  she 
will  not  have  the  ability,  and  not  very  long  the  wish, 
to  disturb. 

There  never  was  a time  when  she  could  have  rais 
ed  even  the  show  of  an  army  in  the  poorand  sparsely 
populated  states  on  the  frontier;  and  crippled,  dis- 
armed, and  exhausted  as  she  now  is,  it  is  altogether 
impossible  for  her  to  raise  an  army  and  march 
through  the  intervening  desert  to  attack  our  posts. — 
Our  regular  army  amounts  to  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  which  will  be  ail  sufficient  to  garrison  that 
line,  and  that  army  will  cost  us  no  more  on  that 
frontier  than  elsewhere.  If  attacked  upon  that  line, 
we  shall  thus  have  transferred  to  Mexico  all  the  cost 
and  inconvenience  of  sending  her  armies  to  our  bor- 
der, which  we  ourselves  are  now  suffering.  But  that 
line  never  will  be  assailed;  it  is  impossible.  We 
shall  thus  have  avoided  the  two  great  evils  of  war, 
carnage,  and  expenditure  of  money.  Is  there  any 
other  but  the  deprivation  of  the  profit  of  Mexican 
commerce?  That  profit  for  the  last  ten  years,  has 
not  been  $100,000  per  annum.  Shall  we  continue 
the  war  for  thai?  With  the  poris  of  Mexico  block- 
aded, is  it  not  manifest  that  ten  times  the  amount  of 
commerce  will  be  carried  on  along  the  line  of  the 
frontier  as  would  be  through  the  maritime  ports  in 
a stale  of  peace?  Mexico  will  fret  and  growl  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  I have  no  earthly  rou  jt  will  make 
peace  sooner  than  if  vs  e continue  this  v ar  of  invasion. 
The  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande 
was  the  cause  of  the  war.  if  Mexico  had  given  it 
up,  we  not  only  should  have  had  no  war,  but  we  have 
official  authority  for  saying  that  oar  government 
would  have  paid  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  it;  thus 
acknowledging  our  want  of  title  by  offering  to  buy 
one.  We  did  not  offer  to  purchase  the  British  title 
to  Oregon;  we  relied  on  our  own;  and  so  we  should 
have  done  with  Mexico,  if  we  had  had  any  title  to 
rely  upon.  A friond  asked  me  recently  what  we 
were  continuing  this  war  for?  I answered  ttiat  the 
only  object  which  1 knew  was  to  force  Mexico  to  sell 
us  land,  in  all  truth  1 know  no  other,  it  may  be  a 
just  cause  of  war;  it  is  certainly  a new  one.  But  sve 
have  undisputed  possession  of  the  country  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  without  paying  fur 
it,  as  we  were  willing  to  do.  Does  not  every  consi- 
deration of  justice,  humanity,  and  true  national  dig- 
nity require  of  us  to  ask  and  to  lake  no  more?  What 
will  satisfy 

‘‘This  hideous  hunger  of  dominion,” 

‘‘this  voracious  appetite,”  which  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on?  It  is  due  to  truth  and  candor  to  say  that  1 
would  not  take  even  the  Rio  Grande,  if  left  free  to 
choose,  it  would  be  better  for  both  countries  that  it 
should  be  left  a wilderness,  as  it  is.  That  wilderness 
as  a boundary  was  one  of  the  prominent  arguments 
in  favor  of  annexation. 

1 would  take  no  more  Mexican  territory — first, 
because  we  have  no  right  to  it;  none  is  pretended, 
but  the  ruffian,  the  robber  right  of  conquest;  it  is  the 
bandit’s  right,  and  no  more,  who  is  stronger  than  the 
traveller,  and  he  takes  bis  purse  and  keeps  it.  Our 
armies  are  better  appointed,  braver,  and  more  war- 
like than  the  Mexicans.  Does  this  give  us  a right  to 
their  lands?  1 knew  and  said,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war,  that  we  were  superior  to  them  in 
a campaign  as  one  to  five;  but  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  this  superiority  gave  us  any  right  to  Mexican 
territory,  or,  with  honorable  men,  was  any  induce- 
ment to  war  upon  them,  bui  the  reverse.  J'he  furth- 
est that  the  right  of  conquest  has  been  carried  by  just 
nations  is  to  seize  as  much  territory  as  w ill  indem- 
nify for  a war  into  w hich  the  conquering  country  had 
been  forced  without  cause.  Is  that  the  character  of 
the  present  war?  Would  to  God  that  it  was!  A 
large  majority  of  our  own  people  think  otherwise, 
and  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  Slates  1 do  not 
believe  that  there  is  in  the  civilized  world  one  intel- 
ligent man  who  thinks  so. 

Secondly,  1 would  not  take  more  territory,  be- 
cause it  will  be  worse  than  valueless.  It  will  ue  a 
heavy  charge  upon  our  government,  instead  of  an 
indemnity  to  our  citizens  who  have  claims  upon 
Mexico.  A friend  said  to  me  today  that  we  wilt 


not  take  the  people  but  the  land.  Precisely  the 
reverse  will  be  the  case;  we  shall  take  the  people, 
but  no  land.  It  is  not  the  country  of  a savage  people 
whose  lands  are  held  in  common,  but  a country  in 
which  grants  have  been  made  for  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years,  many  of  them  two  and  three  hun- 
dred miles  square;  nothing  paid  for  these  grants  when 
they  are  made,  and  no  taxes  upon  the  lands  after- 
wards; it  is  all  private  property,  and  we  shall  get  no 
public  domain  which  will  pay  the  cost  of  surveying 
it.  I speak  of  the  country  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 
We  shall  get  no  land,  but  will  add  a large  popula- 
tion, aliens  to  us  in  feeling,  education,  race,  and 
religion — a people  unaccustomed  to  work,  and  ac- 
< ustomed  to  insubordination  and  resistance  to  law, 
the  expense  of  governing  whom  will  be  ten  times  as 
gieat  as  the  revenues  derived  from  them. 

Last,  and  above  all,  l would  not  take  the  country 
because  the  non-slaveholding  slates  already  have  a 
dangerous  and  constantly  increasing  preponderance 
in  ttie  confederacy,  and  slavery  never  can  exist  in 
the  country  of  which  1 am  speaking.  In  all  the 
country  of  Mexico  lying  upon  the  gulf  the  mountains 
rise  to  ari  immense  elevation  very  near  to  the  coast. 
There  is  but  a very  small  portion  of  the  country  the 
climate  of  which  will  allow  the  culture  of  those 
staples  in  which  experience  has  shown  that  slave 
labor  can  be  profitably  employed;  and  even  that 
small  portion,  besides  being  the  most  sickly  region 
on  this  continent,  has  no  navigable  rivers  or  other 
means  of  transpoi lation  for  those  heavy  staples. 

1 do  not  express  an  opinion  tightly  formed,  but  one 
upon  w hich  1 would  stake  my  existence,  that,  whe- 
ther the  principle  of  the  Wilinot  proviso  be  enacted 
by  congress  or  not,  slavery  never  will  exist  in  any 
state  which  may  be  hereafter  formed  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  a minority,  as  we  now  are,  and  the 
majority  against  us  fearfully  increasing,  great  is  the 
responsibility  of  that  statesman  of  ttie  south  who 
lends  his  influence  to  the  acquisition  of  more  territory 
in  which,  by  no  possibility,  can  slavery  exist.  We 
have  already  in  the  northwest  a territory,  from  which 
the  Indian  population  is  annually  receding,  sufficient 
for  ten  or  twelve  new  stales  of  average  size,  and  all 
of  these  will  of  necessity  be  non-slaveholding  states. 
There  is  an  annual  immigration  to  our  country  of 
nearly  as  many  foreigners,  adult  males,  at  the  who!* 
voting  population  ol  South  Carolina.  All  of  these, 
almost  without  an  exception,  seLtle  in  the  non-slave- 
hoidiDg  states.  With  Oregon  and  California  we 
shall  have  room  for  eight  or  ten  more,  quite  enough 
to  abolish  slavery  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion; yet,  in  the  lace  of  these  facts,  we  see  southern 
men  madly  rushing  upon  destiny  by  the  acquisition  of 
another  cordon  ot  free  states — for  such  they  will  be 
— beyond  the  Rio  Grande;  thus  completing  the  circle 
ol  fire  around  us  along  the  whole  line  of  our  northern 
and  western  frontier  from  the  banks  of  the  Missis 
sippi  to  the  frozen  forests  of  the  Aroostook;  from 
(Jape  Cod  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  those  baleful  fires 
are  blazing. 

We  have  already  countless  thousands,  aye,  milli- 
ons of  acres  of  public  land,  more  than  will  be  sold 
and  occupied  in  one  hundred  years.  Why  seek  to 
aud  this  comparatively  sterile  and  valueless  country 
to  our  already  more  than  ample  domain?  But,  in  the 
presence  of  the  dangers  which  must  follow  such  an 
acquisition,  if  all  its  mountains  were  of  solid  gold, 
and  all  its  streams  flow  ed  over  beds  of  orient  pearl,  1 
would  cast  it  from  me  as  a worthless  bauble.  The 
very  best  result  which  I can  anticipate  will  be  a dis- 
solution of  this  happy  confederacy;  and  1 do  confess 
that  1 contemplate  that  issue  witli  unmixed  horror. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  unmanly  fear.  When  the 
issue  comes  it  may  be  ttiat  those  who  have  madly 
raised  the  storm  may  not  meet  its  fury  with  more 
courage  than  those  who  foresaw,  who  deprecated, 
and  desired  to  avoid  it. 

Do  we  make  any  unvverlhy  sacr.fice  of  honor  in 
meeting  the  non-blaveholding  stales  on  this  ground? 
1 cannot  so  constdei  it.  They  propose  it,  not  we. — 
They  have  the  unquestionable  numerical  superiority 
in  both  houses  ol  congress,  and  they  therelore  have 
the  power  to  assert  the  principle  by  legislation,  and 
more  than  double  our  numbers  to  enforce  it,  and  they 
propose  it  to  us  as  an  offering  of  peace.  The  con- 
duct ol  a portion  of  the  people  of  the  non-slavehold- 
tng  states  tias,  for  years  past,  been  suen  upon  this 
slavery  question  that  no  word  short  of  atrocious  will 
adequately  characterize.  This  proposition  does  not 
tome  from  ttiat  portion  ol  the  northern  people,  but 
from  the  friends  of  the  union;  and,  as  we  have  a right 
to  regard  them  our  friends,  ttie  same  feelings  on  our 
part,  honor,  interest,  the  highest  policy  urge  us  to 
accede  to  it;  and  thus,  aud  thus  only,  to  pul  an  end  to 
tins  most  deplorable  arid  unfortunate  war,  aud  lo  dis- 
pel those  dark  and  threatening  clouds  which  are 
lowering  over  us. 

1 beg  leave,  in  conclusion,  sir,  to  offer  two  resolu 
lions,  complimentary  to  two  distinguished  citizens  ol 
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Pennsylvania,  who  have  the  boldness  and  virtu 
(rare  in  these  times)  to  take  high  ground  in  favor  of 
the  south,  and  one  of  them  (Mr.  Dallas)  in  support 
of  our  constitutional  rights.  I have  known  no  higher 
act  of  firmness  and  virtue  by  any  of  our  public  men. 
On  this  question  we  know  no  party;  and,  opposed  as 
1 am  to  both  of  these  distinguished  men,  I take  r.one 
the  less  pleasure  in  tendering  them  the  tribute  of  my 
gratitude  and  respect. 

Commenting  upon  the  part  of  the  above  letter  in 
reference  to  a dissolution  of  the  union  the  Baltimore 
American  says: — 

The  alternative  which  Gen.  Thompson  suggests, 
as  the  only  mode  of  evading  the  momentous  issue 
here  presented,  is  to  take  no  more  territory  from 
Mexico.  This  sugeeslion  has  been  made  before,  and 
while  it  finds  friends  in  various  quarters  there  are 
many  w ho  regard  it,  on  the  other  hand,  as  presenting 
no  practicable  line  of  policy,  in  view  of  the  powerful 
tendencies  towards  extension  which  the  war  with 
Mexico  has  stimulated  and  strengthened.  To  the 
next  session  of  congress,  however,  we  must  look  for 
some  determinate  action  which  shall  define  clearly 
the  objects  of  the  war  and  the  terms  upon  which  it  is 
to  be  concluded. 

The  idea  of  a di-.solution  of  the  Union,  which  Ge- 
neral Thompson  allows  himself  to  urge,  as  an  actual 
thing  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  event  of  a certain  con- 
tingency, has  been  so  often  announced  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, on  small  provocations,  that  it  is  not  likely 
now  to  have  much  influence  beyond  that  state  in  the 
way  of  coercion  or  intimidation.  The  south  may  be 
reminded,  perhaps,  that  the  policy  of  extension  tow- 
ards the  southwest  had  its  origin  wtlhm  her  own  li- 
mits. She  is  now  alarmed  and  would  stop  it.  The 
responsibilities,  however,  involved  in  the  issue,  are 
of  her  own  making.  To  avoid  them  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  Gen.  Thompson  might  avert  the  crisis  fur 
a lime — yet,  we  fear,  only  for  a lime. 

This  view  is  taken  by  another  meeting  recently 
held  in  South  Carolina,  at  the  Darlington  court 
house,  at  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  re- 
solved:— 

“That  to  repudiate  the  conquests  won  by  our  vic- 
tories, in  our  present  just  war,  beyond  the  Rto 
Grande,  after  the  expenditure  of  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  shock  of 
this  collision,  would  be  a fatuity,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a weakness  that  would  justly  expose 
us  to  the  derision  ot  the  world;  while  at  the  same 
time,  such  a puerile  policy  would  only  postpone  the 
issue.” 

Mr.  Calhoun  has  declared  his  wish  to  meet  at 
once  the  question  presented  by  the  proviso.  He 
seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  south  will  be- 
come weaker  by  delay,  and  that  the  issue  can  he 
met  to  better  advantage  now  than  at  a subsequent 
period. 
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The  Washington  Union  informs  us,  that  no  official 
despatches  have  been  received  at  the  department 
later  than  the  6th  of  June — now  within  a week  of 
five  months.  Of  course  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
such  secondary  sources  of  information  as  have  been 
derived  from  other  authorities  for  the  details  of  the 
eventful  circumstances  that  have  in  the  meantime 
transpired.  Many  of  them  it  will  be  seen,  ate  lrom 
such  unquestionable  and  competent  sources,  as  to  af- 
ford a reliable  and  distinct  view  of  the  campaign. 

MOVEMENTS  ON  THE  CUT  OF  MEXICO. 

The  following  from  a correspondent  o.  the  New 
Orleans  Courier,  every  word  of  winch  that  paper 
assures  us  “may  be  relied  upon”  gives  in  few  words 
a more  comprehensive  view  ot  the  operations  of  the 
army  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Puebla  until 
they  occupied  the  capital,  than  any  individual  ac- 
count we  have  met  with: 

Cily  of  Mexico,  September  19,  1847. 

Mx  dear  friend:  At  last  we  are  in  possession  of 
the  capital  of  Mexico,  and  snugly  quartered  in  the 
lar  famed  “Halls  of  the  Monlezumas.” 

Believing  that  it  will  interest  you  to  understand 
the  principal  mo'emenls  of  our  army  since  it  left 
Puebla,  as  I am  conversant  with  them  all,  1 will  re- 
late them,  and  you  will  find  them  among  the  most 
interesting  operations  of  war  that  have  occurred  du- 
ring the  nineteenth  century. 

When  Gen.  Scott  had  completed  his  arrangements 
and  concentrated  li is  forces  at  Puebla  in  the  early 
part  of  August,  and  when  he  saw  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance ol  the  speck  ol  peace  which  had  been  held 
out  to  turn  and  Mr.  I rtst,  lie  at  once  determined  :o 
move  his  whole  available  force  upon  the  capital,  by 
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which  demonstration  he  hoped  to  compel  the  Mexi- 
cans to  accept  our  offer  of  peace. 

Accordingly,  our  advance  division  (T wiggs’  2 600 
regulars)  took  up  the  line  of  inarch  in  the  morning 
of  the  7th  of  August;  the  divisions  of  Quitman, 
Worth,  and  Pillow  (2,300  regulars,  5.200  volun 
leers)  following  in  the  above  order  and  at  interval- 
of  twenty  four  hours. 

We  expected  little  or  no  resistance  until  wo  reach- 
ed the  valley  of  Mexico,  nor  did  we  meet  any.  We 
encountered  strong  natural  fortifications  at  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rio  Frio.  Rut  the  enemy  seemed  to 
hold  himself  in  reserve  for  the  determined  resistance 
our  army  met  with  after  passing  that  region,  mid- 
way between  Puebla  and  this  city,  and  after  we  had 
entered  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

The  reconnoissance  of  our  engineers  and  informa- 
tion derived  from  other  sources  induced  Gen.  Scott 
to  make  his  first  demonstration  upon  the  Pinon,  so 
called — a height  very  strong  by  nature  and  doubly 
so  by  the  science  of  the  Mexicans,  who  left  nothing 
undone  to  make  the  position  impregnable.  A further 
reconnoissance  satisfied  Gen.  Scott  and  induced  him 
to  believe  that  the  Penon  could  be  turned  by  the 
flank;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  we  retired 
from  Ayotla,  passed  through  Chaleo,  and,  after  innu- 
merable difficulties,  reached  San  Augustin,  ten  miles 
from  the  capital  on  the  18th  August. 

Worth’s  division  was  thrown  forward  a league  to 
San  Antonio  on  our  right,  and  Gen.  Pillow,  with 
Cidwallader’s  and  Shields’  brigades,  and  Twiggs’ 
division  on  our  left. 

Worth’s  division  was  much  anmyed  by  t ha  ene- 
my’s guns  at  San  Antonio  as  we  were  trying  to  turn 
that  position,  while  a bri-k  cannonade  was  carried 
on  by  the  troops  under  Gen.  Pillow  against  the  ene- 
my’s batteries  at  Contreros  In  the  morning  of  the 
SO t h Augusl,  Riley’s  brigade  of  regulars,  supported 
by  Cadwallader’s  brigade,  assaulted  the  strong  works; 
while  the  rifles  stood  ready  to  flank,  and  at  a signal 
one  rush  was  made,  the  works  carried,  twenty  two 
guns  (some  eighteen  pounders  and  O’Brien’s  guns 
taken  at  Burna  Vista)  captured,  and  also  eleven 
hundred  prisoners,  sixty  wagon  loads  of  ammunition, 
three  hundred  pack  mules,  and  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  in  money,  besides  killing  moire  than  seven 
hundred  men;  and  all  this  was  done  in  seventeen 
minutes  by  the  watch,  with  a loss  on  our  part  of 
only  forty  seven  men  billed  and  wounded. 

Leaving  our  prizes,  Shields’  brigade  pursued  the 
enemy  to  Tlalpan,  followed  by  all  the  troops  under 
Pillow;  when  Gen.  Scott  ordered  Twiggs  by  one 
road,  Pillow  by  another,  and  Worth  by  a third,  to 
advance  upon  the  enemy,  then  in  large  force  and 
strong  position  (18,000  men)  at  Churubusco,  and  the 
lete  du  pont  near  by. 

Worth  drove  the  enemy  from  San  Augustine,  who 
fled  to  the  tele  du  pont.  At  these  places  an  obstinate 
resistance  was  made  for  two  hours  and  moie,  when 
the  enemy  fled  to  the  city,  followed  by  the  dragoons 
and  light  troops  to  the  very  gales,  leaving  upwards 
of  three  hundred  dead  and  one  thousand  prisoners, 
besides  a dozen  guns  and  large  quantities  of  fixed 
ammunition.  Our  loss  was  about  one  thousand  and 
forty  killed  and  wounded.  Here  we  captured  about 
sixty  of  our  deserters,  fifty  of  whom  we  hanged  last 
week. 

In  the  three  fighls  we  lost  many  of  our  best  and 
noblest  officers  in  the  service. 

Gen.  Scott  wisely  recalled  the  troops,  as,  by  en- 
tering the  city,  (which  could  most  readily  have  been 
done,)  the  authorities  would  have  been  dispersed, 
and  all  chances  of  peace  dispelled  forever. 

On  the  21st  Gen.  Mora,  chief  engineer  of  Mexico, 
came  out,  anil,  meeting  Gen.  Scott  at  Colucan,  made 
propositions  for  a truce.  The  advance  of  the  army 
moved  to  Misquaka  and  Tacubaya,  and  on  the  24lh 
a truce  was  signed,  and  Mr,  Frist  met  the  lour  Mex- 
ican commissioners,  when  negotiations  were  com- 
menced. 

During  the  first  four  days  of  the  truce  there  were 
so  many  palpable  violations  of  it,  in  stoning  our 
teamsters,  murdering  our  men,  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, laboring  on  llieir  forts,  &c.,  that,  finally,  on 
the  6th  September,  Gen.  Scott  demanded  explana- 
tion, apology,  and  redress,  or  the  reopening  of  hos- 
tilities. Santa  Anna  having  sent  an  undignified  and 
impertinent  answer  to  Gen.  Scott  on  the  7th,  Gen. 
Worth,  with  2,2l)0  regulars,  assaulted  the  mill  of 
of  San  Salvador,  dciended  by  the  Mexican  army, 
16,000  rnen,  commanded  by  Santa  Anna  in  person, 
drove  the  u hole  of  them  I rum  the  field,  blowing  up 
the  foundry  at  the.  mill,  taking  six  guns,  a good  sup- 
ply of  ammunition,  seven  hundred  prisoners,  and  kill- 
ing and  wounding  two  thousand  five  hundred  Mexi 
cans.  Our  luss  was  above  seven  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

By  the  morning  of  the  12th  September,  our  engi- 
neers nau  a thorough  reconnoissance  of  every  posi- 
tion; and,  while  Twiggs’  division  was  making  a 


strong  demonstration  at  the  San  Antonio  gate,  Gen. 
Scott  had  matured  his  plans  to  lake  the  strong  eas 
lie  of  Cliapultepcc  by  assault 

The  12lh  was  occupied  in  bombarding  this  easile, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  five  hundred  picked 
men,  supported  by  Qnitrnau  on  our  right,  Pillow  in 
the  centre,  and  Worth  on  our  left,  carriod  Chapulte- 
pec  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  this  place  we 
killed  some  three  or  four  hundred,  and  took  above 
three  hundred  prisoners  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
ammunition.  A Mexican  was  killed  in  the  act  of 
setting  tire  to  three  mines,  with  the  intention  of 
blowing  up  the  castle  and  killing  every  soul  in  it.— 
Gen.  Smith's  brigade  joined  Quitman’s  division  in 
(his  fight.  Riley’s  brigade  was  ordered  up  from  the 
San  Antonio  gates. 

Having  secured  our  prizes,  Quitman’s  division  and 
Smith’s  brigade  (Riley’s  subsequently  joined)  ’ook 
the  Tacubaya  road,  while  Pillow’s  and  Worth’s  di- 
visions took  the  San  Cosine  road,  and  pursued  the 
enemy  to  the  gales  of  the  city,  which  altor  some 
fighting  were  carried.  At  these  places  our  loss  was 
very  great,  iml  it  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Worth’s 
division  dug  their  way  half  a mile  through  stone 
walls,  took  to  the  house  lops,  and  carried  every 
thing  before  them.  Santa  Anna,  knowing  that  next’ 
morning  we  would  drive  him  out,  evacuated  the  city 
with  all  his  army,  and  on  the  14ln  we  look  posses- 
sion of  the  palace. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 4 th  Sept.  Gen.  Scott  and 
staff  entered  the  city,  and  after  reviewing  the  troops 
were  escorted  to  the  palace. 

As  the  troops  were  about  to  move  to  then  quar- 
ters, a large  body  of  leperos  commenced  firing  on 
our  men  from  the  house  tops,  aud  a general  street 
fight  ensued,  which  was  kept  up  for  two  days  and 
nights,  when  the  priests  and  authorities,  finding  the 
leperos  worsted,  called  on  Gen.  Scott,  who  slopped 
the  further  effusion  of  blood  by  rocalled  the  troops, 
and  everything  is  now  as  quiet  as  if  no  hostilities 
existed.  We  k.iled  nealy  one  thousand  leperos,  and 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  one  hundred  men. 

History  cannot  point  to  more  brilliant  actions  nor 
to  a more  successful  campaign.  Every  effort  of  our 
arms  has  been  crowned  with  success,  and  every  offi- 
cer and  soldier  has  renderad  himself  worthy  of  his 
country’s  everlasting  gratitude. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  MEXICO1. 

W#  have  been  very  kindly  permitted  to  publish 
the  following  admireble  letter  from  an  officer  in 
Mexico,  addressed  to  a member  of  his  femily  in  this 
oily.  It  will  be  read,  we  cannot  doubt,  with  univer 
sal  interest:  [JVeto  York  Courier. 

City  of  Mexico,  Sept.  23d,  1847. 

It  is  only  a fortnight  since  i wrote  y m a detailed 
account  oi  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Cherubusco, 
and  now  I have  to  inform  you  of  two  more  severely 
contested  actions,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  rout  of 
the  Mexican  army  and  the  fall  of  the  capital.  In  my 
letter  of  the  3:  inst.,  I gave  you  the  prevailing  opin- 
ions of  the  day,  with  regard  to  the  probabilities  of 
peace,  which  at  that  time  were  very  great.  The  ne- 
gotiations continued  to  be  carried  on  with  great  ap- 
pearance ol  success  until  the  5th,  when  Mr.  Trist  re- 
turned with  the  news  that  the  Mexican  government 
had  rejected  w ilh  scorn  the  propositions  ol  the  Amer- 
ican commissioner,  and  at  the  same  time  Gen.  Scott 
discovered  that  the  city  was  being  fortified  in  violation 
ol  tiie  aamistiee.  He  gave  Santa  Anna  till  12  M , 
the  7 lb , to  recommence  the  negotiations  and  to  atone 
for  his  breach  of  faith.  But  no  apology  came  and 
the  time  lor  action  was  at  hand. 

The  key  point  of  the  enemy’s  line  was  a strong 
arid  apparently  impregnable  work  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  and  rocky  hill,  about  two  miles  from  the  city, 
and  was  called  Chaputlcpcc.  Its  cannon  commanded 
entirely  the  little  village  of  Tacubaya,  where  Gen. 
Scott’s  and  Gen.  Worth’s  headquarters  were,  as  well 
as  the  road  leafing  to  the  city  and  the  aqueduct  which 
supplies  it  w ilh  water.  The  hill  was  strongly  for- 
tified on  all  sides,  aud  on.the  top  was  covered  by 
massive  stone  buildings  of  the  Mexican  Military  Col- 
lege. The  sides  of  the  hill  were  ruined,  aud  a thick 

and  high  stone  wall  ran  round  a great  part  of  it. 

On  the  sideoi  the  hill  farthest  from  the  main  road 
from  Tacubaya  to  the  city,  v.  as  a foundary  which 
was  represented  as  being  unprotected,  but  full  ol 
ammunition.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  carry 
it  w ith  the  intention  of  storming  Chupuitepec  on  that 
side.  T he  attack  commenced  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  by  a storming  party  of  Worth’s  divisi  m, 
which  was  attacked  so  furiously,  and  received  such 
a tremendous  and  urtxpecled  lire  of  artillery  , that 
they  were  obliged  to  lull  back,  leaving  their  dead 
and  vvoundtd  lying  upon  the  field,  i he  Mexicans, 
after  the  retreat,  came  out  and  killed  nearly  all  the 
wounded,  among  them  three  officers.  The  whole  of 
Worth’s  division  was  Ihen  ordered  up,  as  well  as 
Cadwailadsr’a  brigade,  and  alter  a lurious  aud  bloody 


fight  of  .in  hour,  thev  finally  drove  the  enemy  nr  o 
their  works  with  a loss  of  a 1000  killed  an  ! wounded, 
besides,  (as  we  after  • ards  learned,)  an  hundred  and 
two  officers.  The  enemy’s  works  were  found  lo  be 
much  stronger  than  was  expected,  consisting  of  a 
regular  field  work  surrounding  a strong  stone  mill, 
which  was  filled  wilh  men,  and  which  mounted  ten 

pieces  of  artillery,  principally  4 and  8 pounders. 

The  enemv,  who  seemed  lo  consider  this  the  main 
attack  on  Ctn-pullepec,  fought  with  the  most  dogged 
obstinacy  and  coinage,  and  returned  no  less  than 
three  times  after  Ihey  had  been  driven  out. 

Our  own  loss,  from  the  nature  of  ihe  ground,  was 
very  great.  Twenty  one  officers  were  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  forty  three  present,  aud  nearly  eight 
hundred  men.  There  were  in  the  action  only  about 
3,500  of  our  troops,  while  the  Mexisan  force  is  staled 
by  themselves  lo  have  been  ab  nit  10,000.  Trie  8th 
infantry  suffered  gr-atly,  and  crnve  out  with  only 
three  officers.  Lt  C Morris  behaved  very  gallantly, 
but  was  so  unfortunate  as  lo  be  shot  through  the  leg 
just  above  the  ancle.  Twigg’s  division  was  not 
engaged  in  the  batfle  of  Molino  del  Ray,  or  King’s 
M ill,  as  it  is  called.  The  mill  was  lull  of  powder, 
and  atier  the  fight  wa<  over  blew  up  by  accident  and 
killed  Lieut.  Armstrong,  of  the  artillery.  In  all, 
this  action  lost  us  the  lives  of  nine  office  rs.  Our  di- 
vision had  been  lying  at  the  village  of  San  Angel  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  12  h,  > hen  word  came  to  move 
up  to  Piedad,  a little  village  about  two  miles  from 
Chapultepec,  as  well  as  from  the  city.  The  Drclor 
told  me  lo  go  to  the  hospital,  the  brevet  said  no!  So 

I went  on  in  a wagon,  as  1 was  too  sn  k lo  walk. 

That  night  we  arrived  at  Piedad,  where  we  bivou- 
acked. The  next  day  the  batteries,  having  been  got 
into  position  at  Tacubay,  for  bombarding  Chapulte- 
pec, commenced  firing  at  daylight.  We  cauld  see 
the  whole  of  it  from  where  we  were,  and  a most 
splendid  sight  it  was.  Every  ball  went  crushing 
through  (lie  building  and  every  shell  tore  up  the 
ramparts,  while  their  fire  was  scarcely  less  hot.  It 
lasted  all  day  and  only  ceased  with  daylight.  In 
the  afternoon  a call  was -made  for  250  picked  men 
forth e forlorn  hope,  to  storm  the  next  morning  at 
daylight. 

At  daylight  on  the  13th;  all  were  expectation.  At 
6 A.  M.  the  order  came  fur  3m  ith’s  brigade  to  march 
loTrcubiya.  In  ten  minutes  we  were  on  the  road 
all  in  a hurry  for  fear  we  might  be  loo  late.  We  got 
into  the  village  md  marched  da.vn  to  support  Gen. 
Quitman  on  the  road.  The  firing  from  the  Castle 
was  very  heavy  as  our  column  passed  in  the  rear 
of  our  own  batteries,  but  luckily  it  fell  a few  yards 
short.  One  by  one,  we  crepL  through  a ditch,  which 
partially  sheltered  us  until  the  two  leading  compa- 
nies were  ordered  to  deploy  as  many  skirmishers 
when  off  we  started  across  the  open  field  and  drove’ 
the  enemy  from  behind  a row  of  magney  plant-;  and 
took  their  place.  We  were  then  formed  nearly  as 
follows: — 

The  stunners  were  in  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  on  the  right  looking  toward  the  city;  on  the  right 
of  the  road  in  a ditch,  partially  sheltered  from  the 
enemy’s  fire,  was  Gen.  Smith’s  brigade,  while  two 
of  our  companies  were  deployed  in  a ditch  perpen- 
dicular to  Ihe  road,  arid  about  one  hundred  and  filly 
yan.s  from  the  enemy’s  batteries.  Gen.  Pillow’s 
division  attacked  on  the  lelt  of  the  hill,  opposite  us 
After  about  an  hour’s  hard  firing,  the  enemy’s  beg  wi 
lo  slacken,  and  the  word  was  given  to  charge.  We 
t ushed  forward,  and  in  three  minutes  we  carried  the 
first  battery.  The  rifles  entered  the  battery  with  the 
storming  paity,  which  was  commanded  by  one  ihe 
Captains.  We  followed  the  fugitives  close  up  lo 
trie  aqueduct,  aud  turning  to  the  left  clambered  up 
the  steep  path  to  the  castle.  The  enemy  running 
down  in  crowds,  and  the  slaughter  was  tremendous 
in  the  road  and  orchaid.  Our  men  were  infuriated 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Mexicans  at  Moleno  del  Rey 
aud  took  but  lew  prisoners.  The  castle  was  com- 
pletely lorn  to  pieces.  Nearly  every  part  was  rid- 
dled oy  our  shot  while  the  pavement  and  lorlifioations 
were  completely  to.n  up  by  ihe  shells.  1 am  alraid 
ihe  prusperty  ol  ihe  Mexican  Military  Academy  has 
been  seriously  cheeked.  In  it  were  crowds  of  pris 
oners  of  every  rank  and  color,  among  them  fifty  gen- 
eral officers,  and  about  an  hundred  cadels  j’he 
latter  were  pretty  little  fellows,  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  ol  age.  Several  ol  them  weie  killed  fwtuinK 
like  demons,  and  indeed  they  showed  an  example  of 
courage  worthy  of  imitation  by  some  ol  their  supe- 
riors in  i ank.  F 

Leaving  this  captured  fortress  with  the  stars  and 
stripes  waving  over  in  a hundred  places,  we  prepar 
ed  i or  the  pursuit.  The  road  leading  lroin  ChapuJ- 
lepec  to  the  capital  is  a perfect  straight  aud  broad 
carriage  way,  m ihe  centre  of  which  runs  the  aque- 
duct that  supplies  Ihe  cily  with  water,  lt  is  sup- 
ported  upon  stone  arches  of  about  eight  feet  span  and 
Height;  the  bottom  ol  which  are  about  a foot  higher 
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than  the  road.  Smith’s  brigade  was  intended  as  a 
support  to  Quitman’s,  but  it  formed  so  quickly  that 
it  became  the  attacking  party,  instead  of  the  reserve 
and  dashed  up  the  road  in  full  pursuit.  The  enemy 
soon  commenced  a heavy  fire  upon  us  from  a strong 
battery  across  the  road  and  death  again  found  us, 
after  it  seemed  to  have  left  us  for  the  day.  At  last 
we  crawled  up  close  to  the  battery  and  our  death 
dealing  rifles  told  with  fearful  effect.  Closer  and 
closer,  from  arch  to  arch,  we  crept,  until  “forward 
rifles J”  brought  out  every  man  with  a yell,  and  the 
battery  was  ours.  Again  commenced  our  slow  and 
deadly  march  as  we  gradually  approached  the  garrita 
or  gate  of  the  city,  the  enemy  retreating  slowly  be- 
fore us.  As  soon  as  they  crossed  the  gate  a tremen- 
dous fire  of  artillery  opened  upon  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aqueduct  as  well  as  from  two  flanking  batte- 
ries on  both  side?  of  the  road.  Here  our  loss  was 
very  great;  slowly  creeping  from  arch  to  arch  we 
lost  many  men  by  the  batteries  in  front  while  the 
fire  from  flanking  batteries  coming  through  the  ar- 
ches killed  many  who  were  safe  from  that  in  front. 
About  noon  we  got  close  up  to  the  garrila  and  the 
enemy’s  fire  being  partly  silenced  by  our  artillery  in 
the  road,  and  thus  being  driven  out  of  the  cross  bat 
tery  on  the  left,  we  once  more  gave  the  rifle  yell  and 
charged  the  garrita.  Again  we  were  first  and  at  20 
minutes  past  one.  on  the  14th  of  September  the  re- 
giment entered  the  city  of  Mexico.  But  our  work 
was  not  jet  ended.  D'rectly  in  front  was  still  ano- 
ther battery  with  flanking  batteries  as  before.  Our 
regiment  again  went  forward  and  assisted  by  some 
others  we  occupied  a house  and  some  of  the  arches 
and  not  only  kept  off  but  repelled  four  attempts  at 
charges  which  they  made.  Meanwhile  we  had  con- 
structed a battery  of  sand  bags  at  the  garrila  and 
kept  up  a sharp  fire  in  front.  Towards  dark  those  in 
front  were  recalled  and  retired  behind  the  battery. 
That  night  the  battery  was  completed  and  the  men 
slept  on  their  arms  in  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct. 

So  much  for  one  column  of  the  army.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  fall  of  Chapultepec,  Gen.  Worth’s 
division  filed  round  to  the  left  and  took  the  road  to 
thegateol  San  Cosmo.  This  he  soon  reached  with 
but  little  resistance  "to  his  progress,  and  establishing 
his  batteries,  he  fired  upon  ibe  rear  of  the  citadel, 
and  thus  partially  diverted  their  fire  from  us  He 
entered  the  city  late  in  the  afternoon,,  some  tune  after 
us.  All  night  we  lay  there,  cold  and  hungry,  but 
ready  for  the  next  day’s  work.  During  the  night 
two  commissioners  came  in,  who  said  that  Santa 
Anna  and  his  army  had  evacuated  the  city;  that  it 
was  at  our  mercy,  and  that  no  further  resistance 
would  be  offered  to  our  entrance.  The  next  morn- 
ing at  daylight  we  formed  at  the  garrita  and  marched 
into  the  main  plaza  in  front  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
palace;  and  at  7 o’clock,  P.  M.  on  the  15th  of  Sept. 
1847,  the  “stars  and  stripes”  floated  over  the  Halls 
of  the  Montezumas.  General  Worth’s  division  ar- 
rived about  an  hour  later,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Alameda.  About  8 o’clock  a tremendous  hurrah 
broke  Irom  a currier  of  the  plaza,  and  in  a few  mi- 
nutes were  seen  the  towering  plumes  and  command 
ing  form  of  our  gallant  old  hero,  Gen.  Scott,  escor- 
ted by  the  second  dragoons.  The  heartfelt  welcome 
that  came  Irom  our  little  band,  was  ouch  as  Monte- 
zuma’s Hall  had  never  heard,  and  must  have  deeply 
affected  the  Gen.  Well  they  might, — for  of  the  ten 
thousand  gallanl  spirits  that  welcomed  him  at  Pu- 
ebla, scarcely  7.000  were  lei t.  Contreras,  Churubus- 
bo,  San  Antonio,  El  Molniu  del  Key,  Cnupultepec, 
and  the  Garrita,  had  laid  low  31)00  of  our  gallanl 
army,  and  filled  with  grief  and  sorrow  the  hearts  uf 
all  the  rest. 

Gen.  Scott  entered  the  palace.  But  some  random 
firing  began  to  be  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  the  w lnsllirig  balls  became  the  music  of  the  day. 
The  mob  of  the  city  had  risen;  and  from  behind 
walls  and  windows  the  cowardly  leperos  fired  upon 
our  men  in  impotent  revenge.  Tue  firing  soon  became 
sharper,  and  many  ol  our  men  were  wounded  in  me 
plaza.  Some  ol  them  were  sent  out  as  skirmishers, 
and  the  firing  became  general;  cannon  were  placed  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  leading  into  the  plaza,  and 
we  soon  cleared  them  with  grape  and  canister.  Many 
houses  were  broken  open  to  get  at  the  house  tops, 
and  a great  many  w ere  plundered  by  the  very  men 
w ho  were  firing  upon  us,  and  of  course  n was  laid  to 
us.  Some  filly  or  sixty  of  their  men  were  killed  in  a 
single  house,  and  though  they  wounded  a good  many 
ol  ours,  we  killed  five  lor  one.  l'tiis  lasted  till  dark, 
when  we  were  marched  into  the  yard  and  quartered 
there  for  the  night,  leaving  the  artillery  to  guard  the 
plaza. 

The  firing  commenced  again  the  next  morning,  but 
was  stopped  before  night  by  killing  some  200  leperos, 
and  from  Gen.  Scott’s  threat  ol  blowing  up  every 
huuse  from  which  tiring  proceeded.  Trie  next  day  we 
were  marched  into  toleraole  quarters,  and  once  more 
made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  could.  But  ah! 


we  were  weary  men!  For  5 days  we  had  not  changed 
our  clothes  or  taken  of!  our  arms.  We  had  not  slept 
in  a hed  or  had  a comfortable  meal; — for  three  days 
and  nights  we  had  been  under  constant  fire  and  for 
two  nights  we  had  not  slept.  * * * I rejoice  in 

the  glorious  laurels  which  the  rifles  have  won.  It 
is,  a3  all  acknowledge,  the  fighting  regiment  of  the 
army.  It  entered  Chapultepec  simultaneously  with 
the  storming  party.  It  was  first  in  all  tne  enemy’s 
works  from  Chapultepec  to  the  citadel.  It  was  the 
first  to  plant  its  triumphant,  banner  on  the  palace  of 
the  Montezumas.  Wherever  bloody  work  was  In  be 
done the  rifles"  was  the  ory,  and  there  they  were. 
All  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  praise  and  admiration. 
Let  me  give  you  but  a single  instance.  Some  of  their 
officers  and  men  were  standing  together  when  Gen. 
Scott  happened  to  ride  by.  Checking  his  horse  he 
returned  their  salute,  saying  with  great  energy  and 
emphasis,  “ brave  rifles!  veterans!  You  have  been  bap- 
tised in  fire  mid  blood,  and  have  come  out  steel!"  Had 
you  seen  the  unbidden  tear  stealing  to  the  eyes  of 
those  rough  but  gallant  spirits  whose  hearts  knew  no 
fear,  and  who  had  never  yet,  in  their  long  trial,  fal- 
tered or  fallen  back,  while  their  dashing  eyes  and 
■’pright  forms  bespoke  its  truth,  you  would  have  felt 
with  me  that  such  words  as  those  wiped  out  long 
months  of  hardship  and  suffering.  But  what  told  still 
more  the  tale  of  suffering  and  death,  were  the  de- 
serien  ranks  and  scanty  numbers  of  that  gallant  re- 
giment. Five  hundred  sturdy  men  left  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks for  the  plains  of  Mexico:  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nine  have  met  us  here — and  now  one  hundred  and 
seventy  alone  are  left  to  tell  the  tale! — The  fate  of 
the  rest  you  know  already.  Chapultepec’s  bloo  ly 
hill,  Mexico’s  capital,  have  cost  us  an  hundred  noble 
fellows,  while  seven  officers  h iVe  felt  that  the  rifles 
were  doomed.  Our  gallanl  Major  lost  his  arm  early 
in  the  day.  Palmer  has  a grape  shot  in  his  thigh. — 
One  of  our  captains  saved  his  life  by  half  an  inch, 
while  the  rest  whose  slighter  wounds  permit  them 
to  be  about,  attend  to  duty  from  necessity. 

News  still  sad  have  I lo  tell.  Lieut.  Morris  of  the 
8th  is  dead.  He  was  shot  through  the  ancle  at  Mo- 
lino  del  Kay,  while  acting  most  bravely,  and  died  in 
the  hospital  beloved  by  his  regiment  and  lamented 
by  all.  He  was  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  to- 
gether with  three  other  officers  of  his  regiment.  Of 
17  officers  in  Ins  regiment  9 were  wounded  and  4 
died  in  that  battle.  Worthy  son  ol  a worthy  sire! — 
he  died  with  his  harness  on  and  the  tears  of  soldiers 
lament  his  fate.  Rodgers  fell  at  Chapultepec:  he  was 
a noble  fellow  and  is  bewailed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  died  on  the  spot  and  his  lace  wore  the  most  beau- 
tiful expression  imaginable.  Foster  badly  wound- 
ed in  the  leg  on  the  8 :li.  Palmer’s  wound  is  not 
severe,  the  shot  was  spent  and  struck  him  on  the  arm 
and  hip  bone.  The  ball  was  taken  out  of  his  boot, 
and  he  is  now  walking  about  though  lame.  He  be- 
haved admirably.  Schuyler  Hamilton  is  nearly 
recovered,  1 met  him  in  the  street  yesterday  looking 
thin  and  pale,  but  much  better,  ami  in  another  week 
he  intends  returnin'  to  his  slat!’  duties.  He  is  in 
excellent  spirits. 

Lieut.  Graham  of  the  dragoons,  is  get!ing|better 
Iasi,  as  also,  Lieut.  Thorn,  who  was  slightly  wounded 
in  the  action  of  die  8th.  Since  we  entered  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico,  we  have  lost  upwards  of  twenty  five 
killed. 

Since  our  communications  were  cut  off  with  Vera 
Cruz,  about  the  1st  of  June,  there  has  been  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  getting  letters  lorvvard.  The  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  done,  was  by  paying  a Mex- 
can  a couple  of  hundred  dollars  lo  carry  a few  down 
in  his  sadule.  This  letter  1 send  you  by  the  courier 
of  the  British  minister,  and  trust  it  will  reach  you 
safely.  We  are  quartered  in  a college  near  the  pal- 
ace, with  guod  quarters  for  men  and  officers,  and  are 
quite  comlorlable.  The  other  regiments  were  quar- 
tered abuut  in  the  public  buildings  of  the  city.  'They 
have  good  accommodations  lor  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  as  the  rainy  season  is  nearly  over,  the  surgeon 
says  the  climate  is  very  favorable. 

We  have  now  whipped  the  nation  thoroughly,  and 
if  they  will  only  slay  whipped  we  shall  De  home  soon. 
Santa  Anna  has  resigned  the  presidency: — the  whole 
ai  my  is  disbanded  and  uroken  up,  and  S nta  Anna 
it  is  generally  Delieved  here,  has  gone  to  Guatemala 
and  llieuce  lo  Cuha.  Pena  Y Pena  is  presideut,  and 
people  talk  again  ol  peace.  Yours  as  ever,  &c. 

MARCH  FROM  PUEBLA  AND  THE  BATTLES  OF  C0NTRE- 
ROS  AND  CHURUBUsCO. 

From  the  TV.  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

San  Angelo,  Mexico,  August  31,  1847. 

We  left  Puebla  on  the  morning  ol  the  7lb,aud 
entered  upon  a beautilul  rolling  country  of  great 
fertility,  supplying  with  its  gardens  the  inhabitants 
of  Pueula  with  tood,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, some  ol  w men  weie  covered  with  snow.  Our 
road  was  gradually  ascending,  and  so  good  that  on 


looking  back  from  the  head  of  the  head  of  the  co- 
lumn our  train  could  be  seen  for  miles  in  rear, 
dotting  with  its  snovv-whi'.e  tops  the  maguey-covered 
plain.  On  our  left  was  Popoca'.apetl,  and  Izcatapetl, 
the  snow  on  their  not  distant  tops  rendering  the  air 
quite  chilly.  Gen.  Sco  t did  not  leave  with  u«,  hut 
came  on  the  next  day  with  Capt.  Kearney’s  dra- 
goons. 

The  second  day’s  march  was  like  the  first,  grad- 
ually ascending,  passing  through  defiles,  narrow 
passes,  and  over  da  np  chasms,  where  a more  deter- 
mined enemy  might  have  seriously  annoyed  us  by 
merely  making  use  of  the  obstacles  Nature  every 
where  presented.  Thick  woods  of  the  finest  forest 
trees  were  abundant,  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
country  would  readily  carry  one  back  to  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England,  or  the  passes  of  the  1 ‘Notch.” 
Here  and  there  beaut  if  il  little  lakes  were  inter- 
spersed in  the  deep  valleys,  and  the  clearness  and 
coldness  of  their  waters  were  almost  incredible. 

The  third  day  we  were  to  encounter  lbs  much- 
vaunted  pass  of  “Rio  Frio ,”  and  also  the  passage  of 
the  mountain  which  was  to  lead  us  to  the  El  Dorado 
of  our  hopes,  the  great  plain  of  Mexico.  Our 
march  was  lobe  long  and  difficult,  and  three  o’clock 
sa  v us  under  way,  with  heart  and  hopes  full  of  the 
prospect  before  us.  The  much  dreaded  pass  is 
reached  and  passed.  The  mountains  which  skirt 
the  road  on  the  left  here  close  upon  it  for  about  a 
mile,  overhanging  and  enfilading  it  completely,  and 
affording  with  their  crests  most  excellent  coverings 
for  enemy’s  marksmen.  The  newly  cut  trees  and 
long  range  of  breastworks  thrown  up  on  the  crest, 
showed  us  that  preparations  had  been  made,  while 
numerous  parapets  w ith  embrasures  in  the  logs 
taught  us  what  might  have  been  done.  But  no  men 
were  there;  the  muskets  and  cannon  were  gone. 
Valencia,  with  6,000  Mexicans,  was  full  a day’s 
march  ahead,  making  for  Mexico  with  a speed 
which  betrayed  home  sickness.  Rio  Frio  was  found 
to  be  a little  stream  pouring  down  from  the  snow 
mountain,  of  icy  coldness  and  crystal  purity.  After 
a slight  pause  for  refreshments,  we  commenced  our 
assent  of  the  ridge  which  separates  the  plaits  of 
Puebla  and  Mexico,  the  former  of  which  it  had 
hitherto  skirted.  For  several  iong  miles  we  toiled 
up  the  hill,  only  recompensed  for  our  labor  by  what 
we  hoped  to  attain  at  last.  Wuen  all  were  pretty 
nearly  worn  out,  a sudden  turn  in  ihe  road  brought 
to  our  vievv  a sight  which  none  can  ever  forget.  The 
whole  vast  plain  of  Mexico  was  before  us.  Toe 
coldness  of  the  air,  was  most  sensibly  felt  at  this 
great  height,  our  latigue  an  I d -nger  were  forg  t 
ten,  and  our  eyes  were  the  only  sense  that  thought 
of  enjoyment.  Mexico,  with  its  lofty  steeples  and 
its  chequered  domes,  its  bright  reality,  and  its  former 
fame,  its  modern  splendor  and  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, was  belore  us;  while  around  on  every  side  its 
thousand  lakes  seemed  like  silver  stars  on  a velvet 
mantle. 

We  encamped  that  night  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, with  the  enemy’s  scouts  on  every  side  of  us. 
The  next  day  we  reached  Ayolla,  only  fifteen  miles 
from  Mexico  by  the  National  Road,  which  we  had 
hitherto  been  following.  Here  we  halted  until  Ge- 
nerals Quitman,  Pillow,  and  Worth,  with  their 
divisions,  should  come  up.  We  were  separated 
from  the  city  by  the  marshes  which  surround  Lake 
Tezcuco,  and  by  the  lake  ilself.  'The  road  is  a 
causeway  running  through  the  marsh,  and  is  com- 
man-led  by  a steep  and  lofty  hill  called  El  Final. 
This  hill  completely  enfilades  and  commands  the 
National  Road,  and  had  been  fortified  and  repaired 
with  the  greatest  care  by  Santa  Anna.  One  side 
was  inaccessible  by  nature;  the  rest  had  been  made 
so  by  art.  Batteries,  in  all  mounting  fifty  guns  of 
different  calibers,  had  been  placed  on  its  sides,  and  a 
deep  ditch,  24  feet  wide  and  10  deep  filled  with 
Water,  had  been  cut,  connecting  Ihe  parts  already 
surrounded  by  marshes.  On  this  side  Santa  Anna 
had  25,000  men  against  our  force  of  a little  over 
9,008,  all  told. 

O.i  the  22d  we  made  a reconnaissance  of  the  work, 
which  was  pronounced  impracticable,  as  the  lives  of 
5,000  ineu  would  be  lost  before  _ the  ditch  could  be 
crossed.  We  continued  our  search,  and  found  ano- 
ther road,  which  went  round  on  the  left,  but  when 
w ithin  live  miles  of  the  oily  were  hailed  by  coming 
suudenly  upon  live  strong  batteries  on  the  hill  which 
commanded  this  road,  at  a place  called  Mexicalcingo . 
VVe  soon  countermarched  and  then  saw  our  danger. 
With  one  regiment  and  three  companies  of  cavalry, 
in  all  about  400  men,  we  sa  v tint  El  Pinol  lay 
directly  between  us  and  our  camp,  distant  full  15 
miles.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  nill  with  ex- 
pectatiou  of  an  approaching  column  which  should 
rive  us  back  into  a Mexican  prison,  while  we  step- 
ped off  with  the  speed  and  endurance  of  400  Capt. 
Barclays!  At  about  midnight  we  arrived  salely  at 
camp,  aud  Gen.  fcicolt  did  us  the  honor  of  calling  it 
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“the  boldest  reconnoissance  of  the  war.”  Gen. 
Worth  was  encamped  about  five  miles  off — that  is 
in  a straight  line — across  the  Lake  Chaleo,  at  a place 
of  the  same  name,  but  about  ten  miles  by  the  road. 

The  Mexicans  had  a foundry  in  the  mountains,  at 
which  we  were  getting  some  shells  made,  and  on 
returning  from  which  Lieut.  Schuyler  Hamilton  was 
badly  wounded. 

By  means  of  his  scouts,  Gen.  Worth  had  found  a 
path  round  the  left  of  Lake  Chaleo,  which  led  as  to 
the  western  gate  of  the  city,  and  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  not  been  fortified.  On  the  14th,  the  other 
divisions  commenced  their  march,  while  we  brought 
up  the 'train  and  the  rear.  In  the  morning,  the  train 
was  sent  in  advance,  while  Smith’s  brigade  acted  as 
rear  guard.  It  was  composed  of  the  rifles,  1st  ar- 
tillery, and  the  3d  infantry,  with  Taylor’s  battery. 

As  the  rear  guard,  marching  slowly  along,  came  up 
with  the  train,  word  came  to  Gen.  Twiggs  that  a 
force  of  about  five  thousand  men  were  trying  to 
cross  the  road  between  them  and  the  train  in  order 
to  cut  it  off.  We  were  then  passing  through  a small 
village  which,  by  a curious  coincidence,  was  called 
Buena  Vista.  On  our  left  were  large  fields  of  lialf- 
grown  barley,  through  which  was  seen  advancing 
in  splendid  order  the  enemy’s  column.  It  was  the 
most  splendid  sight  1 had  ever  seen.  The  yellow 
cloaks,  red  caps  and  jackets  of  the  lancers,  and  the 
bright  blue  and  while  uniforms  of  the  infantry, 
were  most  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  green  of 
the  barley  field.  Gur  line  of  battle  was  soon  form- 
ed, and  we  deployed  through  the  grain  to  turn  their 
left  and  cut  them  otf  from  the  mountains.  A few 
shots,  however,  from  the  battery  soon  showed  them 
that  they  were  observed,  and  .countermarching  in 
haste  lit ey  left  their  dead  on  the  field.  Thus  ended 
our  fight  of  Buena  Vista.  That  night  we  staid  at 
Chaleo.  The  next  day  we  made  a long  and  toilsome 
march  over  a horrible  road,  through  which,  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  we  dragged  our 'wagons  by  the 
assistance  of  both  men  and  mules.  The  next  was 
nearly  the  same,  except  that  the  road  was,  if  pos-i- 
ble,  worse  than  before,  as  the  Mexicans  had  blocked 
it  up  with  large  stones,  rolled  down  from  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  This  night  we  encamped  at  a most 
beautiful  olive  grove,  of  immense  size  and  accom- 
modating at  once  both  divisions.  In  the  town  as 
well  asm  Chaleo,  there  are  still  standing  the  church- 
es of  the  Indians  where  the  fire  worshippers  assem- 
bled before  Cortez  bad  introduced  a new  religion. 
They  are  large  and  sombre  edifices,  differing  but 
little  from  the  churches  of  this  country,  and,  being 
near  the  city,  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  resorted 
to  by  the  ancient  kings. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  in  sight  of  the  rest  of 
the  army,  and  heard  tne  guns  with  which  Worth 
was  breaching  the  walls  ol  San  Antonio.  Thai  night 
the  news  ol  the  death  ol  Capt.  Thornton,  of  the 
second  dragoons,  reached  us.  He  was  a brave 
officer  and  a thorough  gentleman,  but  was  always 
unfortunate  in  his  military  career. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  we  left  the  little  vil- 
lage where  we  had  heard  this  sad  news,  anu  took  the 
road  to  San  Juan,  about  seven  miles  to  the  west,  anu 
only  about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  When  we  ar 
rived  here  we  heard  the  sound  of  Gen.  Worth's 
guns,  who  was  said  to  have  attacked  San  Augustine, 
a village  three  miles  nearer  the  capital,  where  Sian 
ta  Anna  was  said  to  be  with  20,0110  men.  When  we 
arrived  at  San  Juan  the  men  were  told  to  sling  their 
blankets  across  their  shoulders,  pul  their  knapsacks 
into  their  wagons,  audio  pul  two  days’ oread  and 
beef  in  their  haversacks.  When  this  order  came  all 
knew  that  the  time  had  come.  Ttie  officers  arranged 
their  effects,  pul  on  their  old  coats,  and  filled  their 
haveisacks  and  flasks.  Soon  we  were  ready  for  any 
Hung  but  a thrashing.  We  here  heard  the  position 
ol  ttie  enemy,  which  was  nearly  as  follows:  Santa 
Anna,  with  20,000  men,  was  at  San  Augustine;  Va- 
lencia, with  10,000,  was  at  a lull  called  Uonlreros, 
which  comm-nUed  another  road  parallel  to  Hie  San 
Augustine  load,  Out  winch  led  into  it  between  the 
city  and  Santa  Anna.  Now,  by  cutting  a roan 
across,  11  we  could  whip  Valencia,  we  could  tolluw 
ttie  road  up,  and  thus  get  in  between  Santa  Anna 
and  Mexico,  and  whip  him  too.  Gen.  Worth,  (sup- 
ported by  Gen.  Quitman)  was  to  keep  Anna  Sauta  in 
check,  while  Tw  iggs  (backed  by  Billow)  was  to  try 
and  astonish  Valencia,  which  you  wilt  see  he  dm 
very  eflccluully.  Billow,  with  some  of  the  leu 
regiments,  was  to  cut  the  road. 

We  Jell  San  Juan  about  1 o’clock,  not  particularly 
desiring  a tight  so  late  in  the  nay,  Out  still  not  shun- 
ning it  in  case  we  could  have  a respectable  chance. 
About  2 B.  M.  , as  we  had  crawleu  to  the  lop  of  a 
hill,  whither  we  had  been  ourselves  pulling  Magru- 
der’s  battery  and  the  mountain  hownzers,  we  sud 
do nly  espied  Valencia  tonified  on  a hill  auoul  two 
huiiuied  yards  oil,  auU  strongly  remloreed  by  a 
column  which  bad  just  come  out  of  the  city.  We 


laid  down  close  to  avoid  drawing  their  fire,  while 
the  battery  moved  past  at  a full  gallop.  Just  then 
General  Smith’s  manly  voice  rung  out  “ Forward  the 
rifies — to  support  the  battery."  On  they  went  till  we 
got  about  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  work,  when 
the  enemy  opened  upon  them  with  his  long  guns, 
which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  sixteen  and 
eight  inch  howitzers:  The  ground  was  the  worst 

possible  for  artillery , covered  with  rocks  large  and 
small,  prickly  pear  and  cautus,  intersected  by  ditch- 
es filled  with  water  and  lined  with  maguey  plant, 
itself  itrperviable  to  cavalry,  and  with  patches  of 
corn  which  concealed  the  enemy’s  skirmishers  while 
it  impeded  our  own  passage.  The  artillery  advance- 
ed  but  slow ly  under  a most  tremendous  fire,  which 
greatly  injured  it  before  it  could  be  got  in  range, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  undergrowth  caused  the 
skirmishers  thrown  forward  to  lose  their  relative 
position,  as  well  as  the  column.  About  4 the  bat- 
tery got  in  position  under  a most  murderous  fire  of 
grape,  canister,  and  round-shot.  Here  the  superio- 
rity of  the  enemy ’s  pieces  rendered  our  fire  nugatory. 
We  could  get  but  three  pieces  in  battery,  while  they 
had  23,  all  them  three  times  the  caliber  of  ours. 
For  two  hours  our  troops  stood  the  storm  of  iron  and 
lead  they  hailed  upon  them  unmoved.  At  every 
discharge  they  laid  flat  down  to  avoid  the  storm  and 
then  sprung  up  to  serve  the  guns.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  two  of  the  guns  were  dismantled  and  we 
badly  hurl:  thirteen  of  the  horses  were  killed  and 
disabled,  and  fifteen  of  the  connoniers  killed  and 
wounded.  The  regiment  was  then  recalled.  The 
lancers  had  b en  repelled  in  three  successive 
charges.  The  2J  infantry  and  1st  artillery  had  also 
engaged  and  successfully  repelled  the  enemy’s  skir 
faishers  without  loss  of  either  officers  or  men.  The 
greatest  loss  had  been  at  Ihe  batteries.  Officers 
looked  gloomy  for  the  first  day’s  fight,  but  the  bri- 
gade was  formed,  and  Gen.  Smith  in  person  took 
command.  All  felt  revived  and  followed  him  with 
a yell,  as,  creeping  low  to  avoid  the  grape,  (which 
was  coming  very  fast,  we  made  a circuit  in  rear  ol 
ihe  batteries,  and  passing  off  to  the  right  we  were 
soon  lost  to  the  view  to  the  chaparral  and  cactus. 

Passing  over  the  path  that  we  sctambled  through, 
behold  us  at  almost  6 o’clock  in  the  evening,  tired, 
hungry,  and  sorrowful,  emerging  from  the  chaparral 
and  crossing  the  road  between  it  and  Valencia.  Here 
we  found  Cadwallader  and  his  brigade  already  form- 
ed, and  discovered  Riley’s  brigade  skirmishing  in 
rear  of  the  enemy’s  works:  Valencia,  was  ignorant 

of  our  approach,  and  we  were  as  yet  safe.  In  front 
of  us  was  Valencia,  strongly  entrenched  oil  a hi  I 
side  and  surrounded  by  a regular  field  work,  conceal- 
ed from  us  by  an  orchard  in  our  rear.  Mendoza, 
with  a column  of  6,000,  was  in  the  road,  but  think- 
ing us  to  be  friends.  On  our  right  was  a large  range 
ol  hills  whose  continued  crest  was  parallel  to  l ie 
road,  and  in  which  were  formed  in  line  of  battle 
5,000  of  the  best  Mexican  cavalry.  On  out  left  we 
were  separated  from  our  own  forces  by  an  almost 
impassable  wilderness,  and  it  was  no.v  twilight. 
Even  Smith  looked  round  for  help.  Suddenly  a 
thousand  vivas  came  across  the  hill  side  tike  the 
yells  of  prairie  wolves  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  the 
squadrons  on  our  right  formed  for  charging.  S with 
is  himself  again!  ‘ Face  to  the  rear!”  “Wait  tiil 
you  see  their  red  caps,  and  then  give  it  to  them?” 
Furiously  they  came  on  a few  yards,  then  changed 
their  minds,  and,  disgusted  at  our  cool  reception,  re- 
tired to  their  couches. 

On  the  edge  of  the  road,  between  us  and  Valen- 
cia, a Mexican  hamlet  spread  out,  with  its  mud  huts, 
large  orchards,  ueep  cut  roads,  and  a strong  church, 
a.  d through  the  centre  of  this  hamlet  ran  a path 
parallel  to  the  main  road,  but  concealed  from  n;  U 
is  nearly  a mile  long.  In  tins  road  Smith’s  and  Ri- 
ley’s brigade  spent  the  night.  Shields  whocaine 
up  in  the  night,  Jay  in  the  orchard,  while  Cadwalla- 
der was  nearest  tne  enemy’s  works.  As  we  were 
within  range  of  their  batteries,  which  could  enfilade 
the  load  in  which  we  lay,  we  built  a stone  breast- 
work at  either  end  to  conceal  ourselves  Iroin  their 
view  and  grape.  There  we  were  complelely  sur 
rounded  by  the  enemy,  cut  uti  from  our  communica- 
tions, ignorant  of  the  ground,  without  artillery, 
weary,  dispirited,  and  dejected.  We  were  a dis 
heartened  set.  With  Santa  Anna  and  Salas’s  pro 
mtse  ol  “no  quarter,”  a force  ol  tour  to  one  against 
us,  and  one  hall  defeated  already,  no  succor  (rout 
Bueula,  and  no  news  lrom  Gen.  Scott,  all  seemed 
dark  Suddenly  the  words  came  whispered  along, 
"tee  storm  at  midnight  " Now  we  are  oufaeiv 
again!  But  wtlal  a norrible  inglu!  There  we  lay, 
too  tired  to  eat,  too  wet  to  sleep,  m tne  middle  ol 
a inuUdy  load,  officers  and  uien  side  by  side,  with  a 
heavy  ram  pouring  down  upon  us,  ihe  officers  with- 
out blankets  or  overcoats,  (they  had  lost  them 
coming  across,)  and  the  men  worn  out  won  laligue. 
About  midnight  the  iuiu  was  so  heavy  that  the 


streams  in  the  road  flooded  us,  and  there  we  stood 
crowded  together,  drenched  and  benumbed,  wailing 
till  daylight. 

At  half  past  three  the  welcome  word  “ failin' ’ 
was  passed  down,  and  we  commenced  our  march. 
Theenemy’s  works  were  on  a hill  side,  behind  which 
rose  other  and  slightly  higher  hills,  separated  by 
deep  ravines  and  gullies,  and  intersected  by  strea  ns. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  was  of  stiff  clay, 
which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  advance.  We 
formed  our  line  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
enemy’s  works,  Riley’s  brigade  on  our  right.  At 
about  four  we  started,  winding  through  a thick  or- 
chard which  eff.  dually  concealed  us,  even  had  it 
not  been  dark,  debouching  into  a deep  ravine  which 
ran  within  about  five  hundred  yards  of  the  work, 
and  which  carried  us  directly  in  rear  and  out  of 
sight  of  their  batteries.  At  dawn  of  day  we  reach- 
ed our  place  after  incredible  exerlions,  and  got  real- 
dy  for  our  charge.  The  men  threw  off  their  we 
blankets  and  looked  to  their  pieces,  while  the  offi- 
cers got  ready  for  a rush,  and  the  first  smile  that  lit 
up  our  faces  lor  twelve  hours  boded  but  little  good  for 
the  Mexicans.  On  the  right,  and  opposite  the  right 
of  their  work,  was  Riley’s  brigade  of  the  2d  and 
1st  infantry  and  4th  artillery,  next  the  rifles,  then 
the  1st  artillery  and  3d  infantry.  In  rear  of  our  left 
was  Cadwalladet’s  brigade,  as  a support, with  Shields’ 
brigade  in  rear  as  a reserve — the  whole  division  un- 
der command  of  Gen.  Smitli,  in  the  absence  of  Gen, 
Twiggs.  Ttiey  had  a smooth  place  to  rush  down  on 
the  enemy’s  work,  with  the  brow  of  tne  hill  to  keep 
under  until  the  word  was  given. 

At  last,  just  at  daylight,  Gen.  Smith  slowly  walk- 
ing up,  asked  if  all  was  ready.  A look  answered 
him.  "Men  forward!"  And  we  did  “forward.” — 
Springing  up  at  once,  Riley’s  brigade  opened,  when 
the  crack  of  a hundred  rifles  startled  the  Mexicans 
from  their  astonishment,  and  they  opened  their  fire. 
Useless  fire!  for  they  were  so  close  th  it  they  over- 
shot us,  and  before  they  could  turn  Uteir  pieces  on 
us  we  were  on  them.  Then  such  cheers  arose  as 
you  never  heard.  The  men  rushed  forward  like 
demons,  yelling  and  firing  ihe  while.  The  carnage 
was  frightful,  and,  though  they  fired  sharply,  it  was 
of  no  use.  The  earthen  parapet  was  cleared  in  an 
instant,  and  the  blows  of  the  stocks  could  be  plainly 
heard  mingled  with  the  yells  and  groans  around. — 
Just  before  the  charge  was  made,  a large  body  of 
lancers  came  winding  up  the  road  looking  most 
splendidly  in  their  brilliant  uniforms.  Ttiey  never 
got  to  the  work,  but  turned  and  fl.d.  In  an  instant 
all  was  one  mass  of  conlusion,  each  trying  to  be 
foremost  in  the  flight.  Tne  road  was  literally  block- 
ed up,  and,  while  many  perished  by  their  own  guns, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  fire  on  the  mass  lrom  the 
danger  ol  Killing  our  own  men.  Some  fled  up  the 
ravine  on  the  left,  or  on  the  right,  and  many  of 
tnese  were  slain  by  turning  their  own  guns  on  them. 
Towards  the  city  Hie  rifles  and  2d  iutantry  led  off 
the  pursuit.  Seeing  that  a large  crowd  of  the  lugt- 
tives  jammed  up  in  a pass  in  the  road,  some  ot  o ir 
men  ran  through  the  cornfield,  and  by  thus  heading 
them  off  and  firing  down  upon  them,  about  thirty 
men  look  over  500  prisoners,  nearly  a hundred  of 
them  officers.  Alter  disarming  the  prisoners,  as  the 
pursuit  had  ceased,  we  went  back  to  the  tort,  where 
we  found  our  troops  in  full  possession,  and  the  rout 
complete. 

We  lound  that  the  enemy’s  position  was  much 
stri. uger  than  we  had  supposed,  and  their  artillery 
much  larger  and  more  abundant.  Out' own  loss  was 
small,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  perfect 
surprise  al  uur  charge,  as  to  them  we  appeared  as 
if  rising  out  of  the  earth,  so  unperceiveU  was  our 
approach.  Our  loss  was  one  officer  killed,  Captain 
Hanson  ol  the  7lh  infantry,  and  Lieut.  Vail  Buren 
of  the  rifles  shot  through  the  leg,  and  about  titty 
men  killed  and  wounded.  i'hetr  torce  consisted  of 
8.UU0  men,  under  Valencia,  u uh  a reserve,  which 
had  i.ol  yet  arrived,  under  Santa  Anna.  Their  loss, 
as  since  asceriained,  was  as  follows:  killed  and  bu- 
rieu  since  the  tight,  750;  wounded,  1,000;  and  1.500 
prisoners,  exclusive  ol  officers,  including  I mr  gene- 
rals— tialas,  Mendoza,  Garcia,  and  Guadalupe — in 
addition  to  dozens  ol  colonels,  majors,  captains,  &c. 
We  captured  in  all  on  the  lull  22  pieces  of  camion, 
including  five  8 inch  howitzers,  two  long  18,  three 
long  16,  and  several  of  12  and  8 inches,  and  also  the 
two  identical  6 pounders  captured  by  tne  Mexicans 
at  Buena  Vista,  taken  from  Captain  Washington's 
battery  ol  the  4M  artillery.  The  first  officer  who 
saw  them  happened  to  be  the  ofiicer  of  the  4ih  se- 
lected Oy  General  Scott  to  command  Hie  new  Dal- 
lery  ol  mat  regiment,  Captain  Drum.  In  addition 
were  taken  immense  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
muskets;  lu  tael,  ttie  nay  was  strewed  with  uuskels, 
eseopels,  lances,  _.nd  flags  lur  miles  Large  quantities 
ol  horses  and  m i.es  w etc  also  captured,  though  large 
numbers  were  killed. 
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Thus  ended  the  zlorimis  battle  of  C mtrer  >s,  in 
which  2,0(10  men,  under  Gm.  P.  F.  S • » 1 ' • > , com- 
pletely routed  and  destroyed  an  arm  of  8 000  mm, 
under  Genera!  Valencia,  with  S.tn'a  Anns  and  a 
force  of  20  000  men  wilhi  , five  miles.  Their  army 
vtas  ?•••  r"tnp)elely  routed  that  not  fifteen  hundred 
men  rejoined  Santa  Anna  and  pa  it  ir.  i pa  ted  in  the 
second  battle.  Most  people  would  have  thought  that 
a pretty  good  day’s  work.  Not  so.  We  had  only  saved 
ourselves.  nut  conquered  Mexico,  and  men’s  work 
was  before  ns  yet 

At  8 A.  M.  tve  formed  azain,  and  Gen.  Twiggs 
having  t»k<  n c mmand,  we  -tarted  on  the  road  to 
IVles  to  Wf  had  hardly  marched  a mile  before  e 
were  sharply  filed  upon  fr<  ■ b ;h  sales  < I the  road, 
and  our  right  deplored  to  drive  the  enemy  in  — 
We  soon  found  that  we  had  caught  up  with  the  re- 1 
treating  parly,  from  the  very  bri-k  firing  in  front, 
and  we  drove  them  through  the  little  town  of  San 
Ar.gelo,  where  they  had  been  hailing  in  force  — 
Ab>  ui  half  a mile  Irom  this  town  we  entered  the  su- 
burbs of  another  called  San  Kalherma,  when  a 
lar^e  parly  in  the  church  yuid  fired  on  the  head  of 
the  column,  and  the  bails  came  right  amongst  us. — 
Our  into  kept  i ushmg  on  their  rear  and  cutting  them 
down,  until  a d is<  harge  of  grape  shut  Irom  a large 
pit<  e in  front  drove  them  back  to  the  column.  In 
this  short  space  til  tune  five  men  were  killed,  ten 
taken  pi  isoners,  and  a small  color  captured,  which 
was  tallied  the  rest  ot  the  day. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Worth  had  made  a demonstra- 
tion ori  San  Antonio,  where  the  enemy  was  fortified 
in  a strong  haciem  a;  but  they  retired  on  his  ap- 
proach to  Churubusco,  wheie  the  woiks  were  deem 
ed  impregnable.  1 hey  consisted  of  a lorlified  ha- 
cienda, which  was  sut rounded  by  a high  arid  thick 
wall  on  all  sides.  Inside,  the  u all  w as  a stone  build 
ing,  the  roof  of  which  was  flat  and  higher  than  the 
walls.  Above  all  ibis  was  a sic ne chui < h, still  higher 
than  the  rest,  or.d  having  a large  steeple.  The  wail 
was  pierced  v\  ith  loop  holes,  and  so  ariai  gtd  that 
there  were  two  tiers,  of  men  firing  at  the  same  time. 
They  Ihus  had  four  difierenl  ranges  ol  men  firing  at 
once,  and  lour  ranks  weie  formed  on  each  range, 
and  placed  at  such  a i eight  that  they  could  not  only 
ovet  look  all  the  surrounding  country,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  bad  a plunging  fire  upon  us,  Outside  ihe 
hacienda,  arid  c mpletely  commanding  the  avenues 
of  approach,  was  a field  work  ex  lend  ing  around 
two  sides  of  lheuoib,and  protected  by  a detp  wet 
ditch,  and  armed  with  seven  large  pieces.  This 
hacienda  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  causeway 
leading  lo  the  western  gate  of  the  city,  and  had  to 
be  passed  befoie  getting  on  ihe  road.  About  three 
huiiuitd  yards  in  rear  of  this  work  another  field 
woik  had  been  built  where  a cross  road  meets  the 
causeway,  at  a point  where  it  crosses  a liver,  thus 
forming  a bridge  head,  or  tele  de  pout-  This  w as 
also  very  strong,  and  aimed  with  three  very  large 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  woiks  were  surrounded  on 
every  sme  by  large  cornfield,  which  weie  fried  with 
the  enemy’s  skirmishers,  so  that  it  was  clifiiiull  to 
make  a reconnoisance.  it  was  therefore  decided  lo 
make  the  attack  immediately,  as  they  were  lull  oi 
men,  and  extended  lor  nea  ly  a mile  on  the  road  to 
the  city  , completely  covering  the  causeway.  The 
attack  commenced  about  1 P.  JVJ.  Gen.  Twiggs’ 
division  attacked  ori  Hie  side  towards  which  they 
apptoached  the  Ion;  that  is,  opposite  the  city.  Gen. 
Wurth’s  attacked  the  bridge  head,  which  lie  look  in 
about  an  huur  and  a hail  ; while  Generals  Pillow 
and  Quitman  were  on  llie  extreme  lei t,  between  the 
causew..y  and  Twiggs’  division.  The  rifles  were 
on  the  icit  and  in  tne  rear  ol  the  work,  entrusted 
by  General  Scott  with  the  task  ol  charging  llievvoik 
in  case  General  Pierce  gave  way.  The  tiring,  v as 
most  tremendous — in  lact,  one  continued  roll  while 
the  combat  lasted.  The  enemy,  from  their  elevated 
position,  could  ic-adily  see  our  men,  who  were  una- 
ble lo  get  a cltar  view  Irom  their  position.  Thiee 
ol  the  pieces  w ei e manned  by  "‘ihe  deserters,”  a 
body  ol  auout  one  hundred,  who  had  deserted  Irom 
the  laiiks  ol  our  army  dunng  the  war.  '1  hey  weie 
eniuiled  in  two  companies,  commanded  by  a deserter, 
and  were  beliei  uuiiorined  and  disciplined  than  Uie 
rest  ol  llie  army.  1 hese  men  luu0tit  desperately, 
and  ai e said  not  only  to  have  shol  down  seveial  ol 
our  otiicers  whom  they  knew,  but  to  have  pulled 
down  the  while  flag  ol  surrender  no  less  than  three 
times. 

The  battle  raged  most  furiously  for  about  three 
hours,  w hen,  both  sides  having  lost  a great  many,  the 
enemy  began  lo  give  way.  As  soon  as  they  commenc- 
ed retreating,  Kearny’s  squadron  passed  through  the 
tele  de  pont,  and,  charging  through  Uie  retreating  col- 
umn, pursued  them  to  the  very  gale  ol  the  cay.  As  they 
got  within  aboul  five  hundred  yaids  of  the  gale  they 
were  opened  upon  willi  grape  and  canister,  and  se- 
veral oihceis  wounded.  Amongst  the  manner  was 
Captain  Kearney,  first  dragoons,  who  lost  bis  left 


arm  above  the  elhnw'.  Lh-ut.  Graham,  of  New  York, 
received  a flesh  wound  in  his  leH  arm.  Cant.  Me- 
Reynolds,  ditto.  Our  lo*s  in  this  second  battle  was 
larze.  We  lost  in  killed  seven  officer1*:  Captains 
Capron,  Bmke,  1st  artillery;  Limits  Irons.  Johnston,  \ 
Hoffman  Captain  Anderson,  Lieut.  Ea«e|y,2l  in- 
fantry; Captain  Hanson.  7th  infantry.  Lieut.  Irons, 
died  on  the  28th.  Col.  Cutler,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  about  thirty  officers  wounded,  exclusive  of  Ihe 
volunteers.  The  official  return*  give  ottr  loss  in  kill 
ed  arid  wounded  at  1.150,  besides  officers.  The 
Mexican  loss  is  500  kdled  in  ihe  second  battle,  1,000 
uo<  nded,  and  1,100  prisoners,  exclusive  of  officers. 
1’hree  tm  re  generals  were,  taken,  among  them  Gen. 
Rincon  and  Anaya,  the  provisional  president;  also, 
ten  pieces  ol  cannon  arid  an  immense  amount  of  am- 
munition and  stores.  Santa  Anna,  in  his  report, 
s'aies  his  less  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  at 
12,000  He  has  only  18  000  left  out  of  30  000, 
which  he  gives  as  his  force  on  the  20th  in  both  ac- 
tions. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  one  of  the 
most  furious  and  deadly,  for  its  length,  in  the  war. 
For  reasons  which  he  deemed  conclusive,  General 
Scott  did  not  enter  the  city  that  night,  but  encamped 
on  the  battlefield,  about  four  miles  from  the  western 
gate  of  the  city.  The  next  day  a flag  of  truce  came 
out,  and  propositions  were  made  which  resulted  in 
an  armistice. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  is  encamped  in  the  villages 
around  the  city,  recruiting  from  their  fatigue  and 
nursing  the  sick  arid  wounded.  There  are  but  few 
sick,  and  the  wounded  are  getting  along  comfortably 
in  their  hospitals. 

The  American  Star  says  that  General  Bravo  and 
staff  were  taken  prisoners  by  a portion  of  the  New 
York  regiment,  in  Gen.  Quitman’s  division.  Cir- 
cumst  n es  preventing  their  being  dslb ered  by  Gen. 
Quitman,  they  were  taken  to  Chapultepec  by  Capt. 
Da  vis,  aid  to  Gen.  Q.  On  reaching  there,  and  find- 1 
ing  the  geneial  in  chief  still  at  (he  caslle,  he  report- 
ed lo  General  Seolt  that  he  had  General  Bravo  and 
slatf  prisoners  of  w ar.  The  general  ordered  Capt. 
Davis  to  bring  the  prisoners  forward  to  where  he 
was,  when  the  general  in  chief  and  addressid  Gen. 
Bravo  as  follows: 

”1  deeply  regret  meeting  the  valiant  Gen.  Bravo 
in  misfoilune.  I have  long  and  favorably  known  him 
by  fame.  1 trust  ue  may  soon  be  friends.  1 honor 
and  respect  him  as  ari  enemy." 

Gen.  Bravo  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  courtesy 
extended  to  him  by  the  general  in  chief,  the  latter 
directed  that  the  former  be  taken  into  the  citadel 
and  lurmsbed  with  as  comfortable  quarters  as  the 
convenience  of  the  building  would  admit  of. 

On  the  17lh  of  September  Gen.  Scott  republished 
his  general  orders,  proclaiming  martial  law  in  places 
occupied  by  our  troops,  with  important  additions. — 
YVeiopythat  portion  by  which  contributions  are 
levied  upon  the  capital. 

14-  For  the  ease  and  safety  of  both  parties,  in  all 
cities  and  towns  occupied  by  the  American  army,  a 
Mexican  police  shall  be  established  and  duly  har 
monized  with  the  military  police  of  the  said  forces. 

15.  'I  his  splendid  capital,  its  churches  and  reli- 
gious worship,  its  convents  and  monasteries,  its  in- 
liauitanls  and  property,  are,  moreover,  placed  under 
the  special  saleguurd  ol  the  faith  and  honor  of  the 
Amei  lean  army. 

16.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  protection,  a 
contribution  < f $150,000  is  imposed  on  this  capital, 
lo  be  [ aid  in  four  weekly  instalments  of  thirty-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  each,  beginning  on 
Monday  next,  the  20lh  insl  , and  terminating  on  Mon- 
day, (he  llih  of  October. 

17.  1 he  Ay  untamienlo,  or  corporate  authority  of 
the  city , is  specially  chargr  d with  the  collection  and 
payment  of  the  several  instalments. 

18  Of  ihe  vv  hole  contribution  to  be  paid  over  to 
this  army  twenty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  purchase  of  extra  comforts  for  the  wound- 
ed and  sit  k in  the  hospital;  ninety  thousand  dollars 
to  Ihe  pm  chase  ol  blankets  and  shoes  for  gratuitous 
distribution  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  and 
forty  ihousand  dollars  reserved  for  other  necessary 
military  purposes. 

The  next  older  is  dated  the  18lh,  and  assigns  to 
the  troops  their  diflererit  quarters  in  the  city.  The 
following  are  ihe  paragraphs: 

7.  No  private  house  shall  be  occupied  by  any  corps 
or  officer  until  all  suitable  public  buildings  within 
the  auove  ranges  shall  he  first  fully  occupied,  and  all 
officers  attached  to  troops  shall  be  quartered  with  or 
near  their  troops  respectively. 

8.  No  rent  shall  bo  paid  by  the  United  States  for 
any  building  occupied  by  troops  or  officers  without  a 
special  direction  from  general  headquarters;  nor 
shall  any  private  house  be  occupied  as  quarters  with- 
out the  free  consent  of  the  owner,  or  orders  from  ge- 


neral headquarters.  No  deviation  from  these  injunc- 
tions will  lie  tolerated. 

9 The  collection  of  customs  or  duties  at  the  se- 
veral gales  of  the  city,  by  the  civil  authority  of  Ihe 
same,  will  he  continued  as  heretofore  until  modified 
by  live  civil  and  militaty  governor,  (Major  General 
Quitman,)  according  to  the  views  of  the  general  in 
chief;  but  supplies  belonging  to  the  qnarterma  ter’s 
and  commissary’s  departments  will  at  once  be  ex- 
empted from  all  duties. 

Gen.  Quitman’s  orders,  dated  the  17th,  allow  un- 
armed persons,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  private  affairs, 
lo  pass  and  repass  the  city  gates  and  outposts,  but 
none  with  arms  will  out  special  leave.  He  also  pro- 
hibits arms,  ammunition,  tobacco,  or  public  property 
of  any  kind  lo  he  taken  from  the  city. 

Another  order  of  Gen.  Q allows  the  collections  of 
customs  and  duties  at  the  gates  of  the  g ity  as  usual, 
save  on  supplies  for  the  quartermaster’s  and  commis- 
sary’s departments.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  appro- 
priated in  the  first  instance  lo  city  expenses,  and  the 
residue  as  the  general  may  ditecl. 

Accotding.  lo  the  Monitor  Rcpublicano  of  the  27th 
ultimo  it  was  intimated  by  the  civic  authorities  to 
Gen.  Scot t on  the  25th  that  the  contribution  of  $150,- 
000,  levied  upon  the  population,  is  ready  for  him  — 
The  amount  was  raised  by  a loan,  so  as  not  further 
to  distress  the  inhabitants. 

The  following  orders  of  Gen.  Scott  point  to  a dan- 
ger by  which  he  is  beset. 

Headquarters  of  the  Jinny , 
Mexico  September  22,  1847. 

The  general  in  chief  has  received,  through  many 
kind  sources,  Mexican  and  others,  undoubted  infor- 
mation that  an  extensive  conspiracy  is  on  foot 
about  us,  to  surprise  (by  means  of  an  insurrection) 
our  guards  and  quarters,  arid  lo  murder  cur  officers 
and  men. 

Mexican  officers  and  soldiers,  in  disguise,  who  had 
not  the  courage  lo  defend  their  capita!  are  the  lea- 
ders ol  the  conspiracy,  aided  by  some  fifteen  bun- 
dled thieves  and  murderers,  who  were  turned  loose 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  prey  upon  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants, the  night  befoie  the  triumphal  enter  of  the 
American  army  into  this  city. 

The  conspirators  hate  also  the  services  of  several 
false  priests,  who  dishonor  the  holy  religion  which 
they  only  profess  for  the  special  occasion. 

Until  ready  for  the  insurrection  the  disguised  vil- 
lains hope  lo  do  us  much  harm  in  detail.  Their 
plan  is  to  assassinate  stragglers,  particularly  di un- 
ken men;  to  entice  individuals  of  small  parties  into 
shops  lo  drink,  and  to  stab  them  when  in  their  cups; 
to  entice  our  gallannl  Roman  Caihoitc  soldiers,  who 
have  done  so  much  honor  to  our  colors,  to  desert, 
under  a promise  of  land  in  California,  which  our 
arms  have  already  conquered,  and  which  forever  will 
remain  a part  of  the  United  Stales. 

Let  all  our  soldiers,  Protestant  arid  Catholic,  re- 
member the  fate  of  the  deserters  taken  at  Churu- 
busco. These  deluded  wretches  were  also  promised 
money  and  land;  but  the  Mexican  government,  by 
every  sort  of  ill  usage,  drove  them  to  lake  up  arms 
against  the  country  and  flag  they  had  voluntarily 
sworn  to  support,  and  next  placed  them  in  front  of 
the  battle — in  positions  from  which  they  could  not 
possibly  escape  the  conquei  ing  valor  of  our  glorious 
ranks.  After  every  ellurt  of  the  general  in  chief  lo 
save  by  judicious  discrimination,  as  many  of  those 
miserable  convicts  as  possible,  fifty  of  them  have 
paid  lor  their  treachery  by  an  ignominious  death  on 
the  gallows. 

Again,  the  general  in  chief  calls  on  his  brethren 
in  arms,  of  all  grades,  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert, 
by  day  as  by  night;  never  to  appear  in  the  streets 
without  side  arms;  to  walk  out  only  w parties  of 
twos,  threes,  or  ntor» ; and  to  avi-id  all  obscure  places, 
particularly  treacherous  dram  shops  and  liquor 
stores.  By  command  of  Major  Gen.  Skull. 

H.  L.  1SCOTT,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

Exposition  of  Santa.  Anna’s  views.  The  New 
Orleans  Picayune  of  Ihe  17 Hi  instant  publishes  the 
following  circular,  addressed  by  ihe  Mexican  secre 
lary  ol  stale,  Senor  Pacheco,  to  the  governors  of  the 
diflerenl  stales,  throwing  further  light  ujmii  his  mo- 
tives lor  abandoning  llie  capital,  and  unioldmg  his 
views  as  to  llie  government  lately  installed  by  him, and 
his  own  personal  designs.  There  are  many  passages 
in  it  of  notable  import.  It  was  oiig.naliy  published 
in  the  Diario  del  Gobierno,  printed  at  i oluea,  and 
thence  transleried  lo  the  Monitor  Republicano,  where 
we  finci  it: 

Toluca,  September  18,  1847. 
Circular  by  Dr.  Jose  Ramon  Pacheco,  secietny  of  stale, 
to  the  governors  of  the  different  states: 

Your  excellency:  After  having  sent  to  your  excel- 
lency from  the  city  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  the  manu- 
script decree  issued  from  lhai  city  under  yesterday’s 
date,  by  his  excellency  the  president  ad  inetriin/I 
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have  now  ‘fit  lion-ir  of  .-ending  you  (blink)  rnpit 
printed  in  this  city,  in  order  that  your  excellency 
n-av  circulate  them  in  the  state  ivluch  uiu  n '•oUh 
j|y  j>o\cru  i ml  that  tin:  nation  may  he  informed  licit 
i!  no:  . ith  ' 1 ; ; a .cad,  as  1 1 is  ( x eliency,  Gen. 
Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  previous  to  his 
inarch  to  commence  Ins  military  movements  against 
the  base  of  the  enemy ’*  operations,  has  devolved  the 
government  upon  the  authority  designed  by  the  cot:- 
stilntion.  * * * * 

Impartial  history  will  9ome  day  record  whether 
fa'e  or  Providence  may  have  decreed  ihe  causes  which 
brought  about  the  events  which  have  just  occurred 
in  the  capital,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  now  to 
our  astonishment,  indignation,  and  grief  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  enemy.  These  causes  are  known  to  thou- 
sands of  witnesses,  and  well  understood  by  those 
only  who  truly  feel  its  immense  loss  to  their  coun- 
try. The  fact  is  that  one  of  the  pot  Is  which  ce 
fended  the  entries  to  the  city  having  been  abandoned 
without  any  orders,  and  another  point  having  been 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  day  on  the  13th,  after  a 
combat  of  fifteen  hours,  it  was  decided  by  a meeting 
of  the  generals  held  that  night  in  the  citadel,  that  a 
continued  resistance  would  only  expose  the  city  to 
pillage,  and  to  all  the  acts  of  immorality  to  which 
a savage  enemy  adandons  himself.  This  latter  was 
a misfortune  win  h his  excelleny  wished  to  avoid  at 
all  hazards;  and  with  a view  to  which  he  had  at  the 
very  commencement  caused  the  fortifications  to  be 
marie  at  far  advanced  points.  In  order  to  retain  on 
the  other  baud  all  his  armament  and  the  necessary 
means  to  continue  the  war,  without  owing  them  to  a 
humiliating  capitulation,  it  was  resolved  to  evacuate 
the  city  that  very  night,  conducting  the  whole  army 
to  the  city  of  Guadalupe  de  Hid  .Igo,  in  order  to 
take  the  rest  day,  according  to  the  intentions  of  his 
tzceliency,  the  road  to  Puebla,  to  redeem  that  city 
out  of  tlie  power  of  the  enemy,  cutting  off  at  the 
same  time  all  communication  with  Vera  Cruz. 

'i  he  troops  having  already  commenced  the  march, 
and  having  made  some  progress  on  the  road,  it  be- 
came know  n , as  much  to  our  satisfaction  as  surprise, 
that  the  people,  who  the  day  before,  although  sup- 
ported by  the  army  and  the  valiant  national  guards, 
iiaU  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle,  had  undertaken  on 
their  own  account  the  extermination  of  the  invaders, 
lmmeuiately  the  army  was  countermarched,  and  two 
columns,  one  under  the  command  ol  liis  excellency, 
and  ihe  other  under  Gen.  Don  Juan  Alvarez,  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  streets  of  Santo  Domingo  and  La 
Cerca,  lancing  some  ol  the  Americans.  Subsequent 
)y,  ailer  some  measures  and  other  circumstances 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  the  heroic  peo- 
ple ol  the  capital  were  disarmed. 

In  undertaking  to  carry  out  his  first  intent,  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  be  encountered  was  the 
want  of  means.  The  troops  had  been  five  days 
without  any  support.  His  excellency  the  president 
had  exhausted  all  his  personal  resources.  From  the 
]9ih  of  Au  usl,  the  date  of  the  misfortune  at  Padi 
erna,  to  which  our  present  situation  is  to  be  ascrib- 
ed, up  to  that  day — that  is.  in  twenty-six  days — not 
a man  nor  a dollar  had  been  sent  from  any  part. — 
How  could  it  be  exacted,  or  even  expected,  that  the 
city  of  Mexico,  which  had  already  made  so  many 
sacrifices,  should  alone  carry  on  the  war  and  bear 
the  weight  of  the  burdens  which  are  destroying  the 
nation:  To  the  evils  ol  the  war,  caused  by  the  in- 

vaders, it  would  not  have  become  ihe  goi ernment  to 
add  those  of  making  the  army  live  at  the  expense  of 
the  people;  and  yet  to  disband  Ihe  troops,  in  order 
that  they  might  devastate  the  roads  and  villages, 
would  have  been  a still  greater  evil.  The  difficulty 
was  insuperable,  as  there  was  no  food  on  that  day 
for  the  soldiers,  and  the  situation  was  dreadful.  His 
excellency,  the  president,  since  his  return  to  the  re- 
public, has  above  all  had  to  contend  w ith  difficulties 
ol  this  natuie,  and  to  them  is  to  be  attributed  ihe 
greater  part  of  our  misfortunes;  but  rather  than  de- 
stroy a loree  which,  alter  being  purified  and  organiz- 
ed in  a different  manner,  could  still  be  rendered  ser- 
viceable to  the  nation,  he  embraced  the  miJdle 
course,  ol  dividing  the  army  into  sections,  under  the 
command  of  tried  officers,  giving  them  inatructions 
as  to  the  roads  they  were  to  lake,  his  excellency  re- 
serving lor  himself  a part  of  the  cavalry.  In  this 
manner  were  obviated  the  great  evils  of  a disband- 
ment of  the  army;  Ihe  burthen  was  distributed  so  a9 
not  to  weigh  on  a single  district,  and  above  all  it 
furnishes  to  the  states  ol  the  interior  a nucleus  which 
they  could  increase  or  shape  as  they  might  like,  in 
Older  to  carry  on  the  war,  which  they  have  all  de- 
manded, without  listening  to  any  propositions  of 
peace  from  the  enemy.  * 8 * * 

The  government  has  not  taken  a step,  nor  has  it 
had  a single  communication  with  the  enemy  but 
what  is  within  the  reach  of  all  his  compatriots,  nor 
has  it  been  bound  by  any  compromise  past,  present, 
or  future.  If  in  the  publications  which  baye  been 


reason,  mu  to  biv-  Ibiind  the  d'scus-i.ms  which  -••••re 
expected,  IV-  ill  the.  general  nuri  Hr  omuiissiolier  of  i 
the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  tt  was  tli.it  the  ; 

contempt  with  w liich  they  lieu l us,  and  the  unblush-  ! 
ing  determination  which  they  have  taken  to  carry  on  [ 
a war  the  most  infamous  and  sanguinary  for  their  i 
simple  diversion  and  pleasure,  no  other  answer  could 
be  given,  except  through  the  cannon’s  mouth  and 
death. 

His  excellency  the  president  ad  interim  orders  the 
undersigned  to  communicate  to  your  excellency  the 
preceding  exposition,  at  the  same  lime  transmitting 
to  you  the  decree  of  his  resignation,  reserving  t.. 
himself  to  give  at  a proper  time  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens a circumstantial  manifesto;  he  has  also  enjoined 
him  particularly  to  state  in  his  name  to  the  new 
constitutional  government,  that  he  will  not  lay  do.vn 
his  arms  against  the  enemy  of  his  country  until  this 
government,  or  whatever  government  may  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  nation  or  congress,  shall  order  him  to 
lay  them  down;  that  he  will  be  its  firmest  support 
against  any  revolution,  as  also  in  every  matter  which 
may  be  determined  as  to  the  American  qnesliori,  be 
it  peace  or  war;  that  he  will  comply  in  his  quaii 
ty  of  subject  with  the  national  will  legitimately  ex- 
pressed as  he  always  has  done  in  his  capacity  of  first 
mageitrate,  and  that  his  excellency  wishes  to  be  the 
first  to  give  an  example  of  submission  to  the  laws 
God  and  liberty! 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  distinguished  consi- 
deration, PACHECO. 


*Thie  Monit  ir  Republicnno  peremptorily  denies  this 
statement  of  Pacheco  about  the  two  columns  counter- 
marching  upon  the  city.  It  states  that  on  the  14th,  some 
of  Smia  Anna’s  troops  re-entered  the  city,  and  that  on 
the  15th,  about  10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  a small  bony 
of  cavalry  entered  in  disorder,  inflicting  great  injuries 
upon  the  peaceable  population  which  had  suffered  so 
much  ihe  day  previous. 

To  the  Editors:  1 have  seen  in  the  last  Intelligeri 
eer  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  Mexico  to 
its  inhabitants.  You  truly  say  of  it  that  for  its  lofty 
and  unterrified  tone  it  would  do  honor  to  any  page 
of  Roman  annals,  if  you  tiad  known  Mr.  O agui 
bel,  the  governor,  as  I do,  you  might  have  added  that 
these  annals  would  be  searched  in  vain  for  a nobler 
example  of  lofty  and  disinterested  patriotism.  If 
there  is  one  man  alive  who  is  capable  of  enacting 
the  part  of  Curtius  it  is  Francisco  Olaguibel.  He  is 
a distinguished  and  hard- working  lawyer,  and  has 
always  been  opposed  to  Santa  Anna,  and  never 
would  take  office  under  him  in  the  palmy  days  of  his 
power.  He  published,  some  five  years  since,  at  Ins 
own  expense,  a small  newspaper  called  El  Diablo 
Cagueto  (the  Lame  Devil,)  dedicated  entirely  to  the 
unmeasured  denunciation,  ridicule,  and  exposure  of 
Santa  Anna,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power.  There 
was  no  office  which  he  could  not  have  commanded 
as  the  price  of  his  adhesion,  but  there  was  none 
which  he  would  accept,  preferring  to  live  in  humble 
and  virtuous  poverty  upon  his  professional  earnings. 
He  wa3  at  the  head  of  the  party  called  Exaltados , or 
those  devoted  to  this  country  and  i s institutions. — 
The  object  ol  hi3  idolatry  is  Washington,  and  he  al* 
ways  wears  a miniature  likeness  of  him  in  his  bo- 
som— unlike  almost  every  other  Mexican  gentleman 
who  wears  a costly  jewel.  O.i  the  4th  of  July  and 
other  festivities  ot  the  Americans  m Mexico  he  was 
always  an  invited  guest,  and  the  only  Mexican  who 
was.  1 venture  the  assertion  that  no  American  ever 
applied  to  him  for  an  act  of  friendship  arid  was  re 
Inseri.  How  idle  to  talk  of  a peace  party  in  Mexico 
vs  hen  such  a man  as  lie  breathes  nothing  but  eternal 
war — war  to  the  knife!  Since  Kosciusko  the  world 
has  seen  no  sublimer  spectacle  of 

‘‘A  brave  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  rate, 

And  nobly  falling  wjtti  a falling  slate.’’ 

If  there  were  but  one  such  man  in  Mexico  I would 
not  break  that  one  great  heart  for  all  the  lands  ol 
ttie  republic. 

The  note  of  the  Mexican  secretary  of  state  to  the 
commissioners,  and  also  their  note  to  Mr.  Trist,  are 
touchingly  pathetic.  Courteous,  even  to  kindness; 
subdued,  despairing,  yet  firmly  resolved,  they  say  we 
cannot  cede  New  Mexico.  Sentiments  of  honor  and 
delicacy,  more  than  a calculation  of  interest,  forbid 
it.  No  portion  of  our  people  are  more  devoted,  in 
the  nationality  of  their  feelings,  or  have  made  so 
many  sacrifices  on  that  account.  We  cannot  consent 
to  sell  them,  like  cattle,  for  money.  Never!  Let 
the  nationality  of  the  rest  of  the  republic  perish  with 
them.  Let  us  perish  together! 

Noble  sentiments!  which  must  find  a response  in 
every  patriotic  heart.  Would  we,  under  a like  or 
under  any  extremity  of  suffering,  transfer  to  a fo- 
reign power  one  of  the  states  of  mis  Union?  Is  it  not 
urged  as  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  of  our  claim 


o the  ceiieti-y  between  the  Nueces  ami  Re  Re, 

HIM  a ithoii  i authority,  a-  our  fed  era  I govirii'iuirtt’ 

and  that  such  cession  is  void,  although  we  have  re- 
ceived as  the  equivalent  territory  which  i j noiv  one 
of  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  which,  for  the  same 
reason,  rannot  be  restored?  In  our  ease  it  was  mere- 
ly establishing  a boundary  which  before  was  indefi- 
nite. This  could  only  be  done  b\  treaty,  and  no  state 
government  could  make  such  treaty;  and,  therefore, 
it  follows,  too  clearly  to  be  argued,  that  it  was  one 
of  those  international  affairs  which  devolved  exclu- 
sively on  the  federal  government.  In  the  case  of 
Mexico  the  line  of  boundary  as  to  New  Mexico  and 
California  is  not  di-puted — both  are  states  of  the 
Mexican  confederacy,  which  we  demand  shall  be 
ceded  to  us.  Nay,  more:  Ihe  Mexican  constitution 
positively  forbids  the  alienation  of  any  territory. — 
Under  the  guaranty  of  that  constitution  the  states  of 
California  and  New  Mexico  entered  the  confederacy , 
and  we  ask  the  Mexican  government  to  violate  this 
guaranty,  and  sell  those  states  and  their  people  for 
money.  The  Mexican  government  is  a confederacy 
of  states  like  our  own.  Could  we  constitutionally 
do  suvh  an  aci?  Is  there  any  pressure  of  circum- 
stances under  which  we  would  do  it?  It  cannot  come 
to  good.  Let  us  be  warned  by  the  history  of  all 
previous  conquerors,  nations,  or  individuals,  from 
R mie  to  France,  in  our  own  day — from  Nebuchad- 
nezz  r,  mi  idiot  grazing  the  fields,  to  Napoleon  on 
his  desolate  rock. 

Has  riot  Tie  lime  arrived  when  congress  should 
demand  o!  t tie  president  a distinct  and  specific  state- 
ment of  Ihe  objects  of  the  war,  and  the  mode  and 
'.he  extent  of  ns  further  prosecution?  So  repealed 
have  been  Ins  mistakes  that  he  certainly  now  lias  no 
claim  tu  the  blind  confidence  of  the  country.  But 
for  the  performance,  not  of  one  but  a succession  of 
miracles,  the  armies  of  Scott  and  Taylor  would  both 
have  been  sacrificed — no  thanks  to  the  administra- 
tion that  they  were  not.  Never  nas  there  been 
heard  such  a burst  of  indignation,  loud  and  deep,  as 
would  have  pervaded  the  whole  country,  if  those 
results  had  happened  which,  but  for  a succession  of 
miracl-s,  would  have  happened. 

I said  long  ago  that,  to  obtain  any  practical  results 
by  an  advance  to  Mexico,  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men  w.is  necessary.  Who  now  will  deny  that  pro- 
position? With  adequate  garrisons  and  the  road  kept 
open,  how  much  public  properly  and  how  many  lives 
would  not  have  been  saved?  il  any  concessions  were 
to  be  obtained  by  force  from  Mexico,  it  would  onlv 
have  been  yielded  to  such  an  overpowering  army. — 
The  handlul  of  men  which  we  now  have  in  Hie  ca- 
pital only  stimulates  and  encourages  further  otibrts. 
If  Gen.  Scull  had  left  Vera  Cruz  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men  I do  not  believe  that  any  resistance  would 
have  been  offered  or  an  American  life  lost  in  battle. 

1 have  also  said  that  the  occupation  of  the  city 
would  retard  instead  of  expediting  a peace.  We 
shall  see. 

J will  now  venture  two  other  predictions: 

1st.  All  efforts  to  proem e funds  from  the  Mexi- 
cans to  pay  Hie  expenses  ol  the  war,  to  any  cousi- 
durable  amount,  will  end  In  failure.  Goods  may  be 
sent  there  and  Hie  duties  paid  on  them,  but  wneu'tha 
draw  back  is  deducted  lor  goods  sold  our  own  army 
very  little  will  be  lelt.  As  to  levying  conli ibutions 
hi  any  oilier  vvuy  it  cannot  be  done,  lor  Hie  simple 
leaSoii  that  they  have  no  money.  J’hey  are  a poor, 
indolent,  and  unproductive  people.  There  are  not 
twenty  wealthy  Mexicans  jo  the  whole  republic.  If 
the  property  of  the  church  is  seized,  that  properly 
consists  mainly  in  houses  in  the  cities  and  estates  in 
ihe  country,  which,  for  twenty  reasons,  will  not 
bring  money — the  first  of  which  is  mat  the  money 
is  not  in  the  country— and  the  jewels  anJ  church 
ornaments  will  be  secreted. 

2d.  ll  an  adequate  force  is  sent  to  Mexico,  the 
drain  of  specie  which  will  be  thereby  caused  will 
seriously  affect  our  oonetary  system.  This  may  be 
in  some  small  degree  prevented,  or  rather  postponed, 
by  authorizing  our  commanders  in  Mexico  to  sell 
bills  on  England.  But  these  bills  must  be  paid  in 
specie  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  balance  in  EuMand 
against  us  will  thus  be  increased.  This  difficulty  we 
should  already  experience  but  lor  the  extraordinary 
a iw  of  specie  to  our  country  tor  provisions.  That 
state  of  things  no  longer  exists.  1'tie  fast  suspension 
oi  lue  .Bank  ol  England,  which  continued  iur  iweniy 
two  years,  was  caused  by  the  disbursement  of  specie 
in  foreign  war.  Whatever  specie  we  send  to  Mexi- 
co is  lost  to  us:  there  is  no  returning  tide  to  orme  it 

back-  rr? 

October  15. 

Mexican  war.  We  place  before  our  rea- 
ders, in  tue  preceding  column,  an  article  on  the  pre- 
S9UI  aspec'l  ui  the  illejnuuu  War,  toe  contents  of 
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which  would,  even  without  the  initial  signature,  dis- 
close to  most  of  our  readers  its  authorship.  For  the 
information  of  those,  however,  who  may  not  recog- 
nise it,  we  state  that  the  position,  social,  geographi- 
cal, and  political,  of  the  writer,  and  the  opportunities 
which  he  has  had  of  acquiring  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  entitle  every  word  that  he  utters  concerning 
ft  to  the  grave  attention  both  of  the  government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates. 

[Nat.  Intelligencer,  Oct . 26. 

THE  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  AT  MEXICO 
The  names  of  the  commissioned  officers  who  were 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  late  battles  at  Mexico 
having  been  already  published,  we  make  up  from  the 
New  Orleans  Delta  the  annexed  returns  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  musicians,  and  privates  who 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  same  battles.  The 
record,  as  the  Delta  remarks,  exhibits  the  severest 
loss  we  have  sustained  in  any  of  the  engagements  of 
this  war. 

FIRST  DIVISION — MAJ..  GEN  WORTH. 

Names  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians, 
and  privates  of  the  first  division,  who  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  in  the  action  of  iVIolino  del 
Rey,  September  8. 

Killed — Hugh  Donahue,  Jacobus,  Ullenbrook, 
Brown,  Lane,  Tansen,  Lansing,  John  Gracie,  Sam’l 
Grove,  Timothy  Sullivan,  A.  L.  Grenier,  John  Con- 
nor, William  Hanson,  Jacob  Frank,  David  Camp 
bell,  Jacob  Dyas,  A B Howe,  Win  J Barnhard,  John 
C.  Elloes,  Herman  Levy,  J F Farry,  John  Walsh, 
Simon  Margarum,  Benjamin  M.  Harris,  B.  Henry, 
John  Cameron,  Stillman  Coburn,  Patrick  Ronnau, 
John  McLoskey,  Frederick  Workman,  John  Golten- 
ger,  Augustus  Omlman,  Stanislaus  Minal,  Samuel 
Carr,  Timothy  Howby,  Thos  Weidman,  Frederick 
Hobber,  Henry  Mamark,  Francis  McKay,  Thomas 
S Pole,  John  P Ronm-r,  Cnarles  Steward,  Samuel 
Calhoun,  Robert  Crawford,  Griffith  Owens,  David 
Sharpe,  Thomas  Gooding,  Peter  Henz,  Oven  Marry, 
Jno  B.  Honer,  John  Koarstoupfads,  Peter  G Moore, 
William  MtCloskey,  James  McGIvnn,  Bernard 
Althor,  Martin  Munneman,  Michael  Sheehan,  Ma- 
thew Murphy,  Victor  Duraud,  John  B Hond,  Nicho- 
las Ramsey,  John  Smith,  Wm  Agol,  Wm  Fahee,  Jno 
H Plant,  Christian  Schuman,  Wm  Loeey,  Michael 
Murphy,  John  Brodaick,  Peter  Koite,  Isham  Canali- 
zo,  Edwaid  Bertram,  Nicholas  Ford,  James  Crogan, 
John  Hugtns,  William  Sandys,  John  Clark,  Reuben 
Brown,  Patrick  McGrash,  Thomas  Lanson,  George 
.VlcGraff,  Gabriel  Wilson,  Patrick  Green,  Alexan- 
der Prentice,  Peter  Cattery,  Bernard  McFarlin, 
Jacob  Neish,  Charles  Shwarykoryt,  Wm  Irvin,  John 
A.  Jackson,  George  M Li^hlfell,  Barthel  Mahon, 
Henry  Passor,  Lewis  Henme,  Thomas  Flea,  Samuel 
Clark,  Robert  Simpson,  Sidney  W Gumoyer,  Henry 
W Erwin,  Geo  Johnson,  Chas  Fenner,  Jno  McMahon, 
Jno  Sigler,  Jno  Buchanan,  Jno  Manning,  Jas  Siinp- 
tt an,  Daniel  Kippy. 

Wounded — Jonn  Dougherty,  slightly;  Serg’l  Mc- 
Guire, Corporal  Slade,  Sergeant  Young,  slightly; 
Corporal  Buckley,  Sergeants  Murphy,  and  Brooks, 
slightly;  Private  Usher, dangerously;  Boling,  slightly; 
Klaus,  severely ; Zink,  dangerously;  Sweeney,  slight- 
ly ; Russell,  severely ; Kerr,  slightly;  Wallers,  Tho- 
mas, Murphy,  severely;  Purlhouse,  slightly;  JZ j lik i- 
wick,  severely;  W hite,  slightly;  Fielding,  severely; 
Freeman,  slightly;  Kuhle,  Murideig,  Weslerdelul, 
severely;  Drawn. , (bugler,)  siigtilly ; Privates  Wyatt, 
Gardener,  Frilshe,  Hamilton,  Paul.  Cottrell,  Carter, 
Hairis,  slightly;  Jacob  Price,  severely;  Private  Rich- 
ards Boone,  slightly;  J M Quick,  slightly;  Hugh  Mc- 
Coy, severely  ; Richard  Gilmore,  James  Witter,  Geo 
Wagner,  Abram  Hart,  Wm.  Smith,  Lawrence  Duni- 
van,  John  Forgy,  Samuel  Stanley,  David  Wheeler, 
John  Murphy,  slightly;  Richard  Harper,  Joshua  H 
Corwin,  James  Devine,  Christoph  Yeager,  severely; 
Jos  Updegiaff,  severely;  Thomas  Johnson,  Samuel 
Meeker,  slightly;  Gilbert  G Francher,  Jacob  Ni- 
chols, Edward  Green,  severely;  Darius  Ballard, 
slightly ; Thomas  Low,  severely;  Patrick  Reilly,  Jas 
Alexander,  slightly;  George  Barr,  William  Curdes, 
Herman  Knickerbocker,  Anthony  Rounder,  Thorn  s 
Sullivan,  Aud’w  Casey,  severely ; A Iplionso  Schaiffer, 
severely , [died  on  Ihe  13th;]  Dan  Rogers,  Charles 
Linder,  Jpmes  H Brooke,  George  ivrattenoaner, 
Augustus  Beaver,  seveiely;  William  Hell,  Joseph 
MeGailin,  Patrick  O’Rouike,  Thomas  LSieek.Geo 
W E Sherman,  slightly;  Edward  Kinneluid,  Eujaii  J 
Cain,  Levi  Miles,  severely  ; John  Kavanagh,  Timothy 
Collins,  Ezra  Higgins,  Michael  Leonard,  William 
Lew  is,  J liomas  Pardon,  Thomas  Joyce,  slightly; 
Nicholas  Seminofi,  Wm  Wright  and  J no  Flemming, 
slightly ; George  Gordon,  Jas  McCormick,  slightly; 
Henry  Balleman,  mortally,  [since  dead;]  Hugh  Mc- 
Donald, severely;  Thomas  Clark,  slightly  ; William 
Shoppe,  mortally,  [since  dead;]  Chrisli  Bower,  mor- 
tally, [since  dead;]  Janies  Recnford,  Cuas  Hoover, 
Henry  Dei'lm,  Marlin  Shartmek,  William  Moore, 


severely;  Patrick  Kean,  John  Conway,  John  G:\rrey. 
John  Hill,  slightly;  Frederick  Blunt,  Thomas  Furian. 
Francis  Webti,  severely;  William  Crook,  Samuel  R 
Dickman,  slightly;  Archibald  McFayden,  severely, 
[died  on  the  11th;]  Robert  Alexander,  Ja  nes  Mont- 
gomery, Thomas  O’Brien,  Thomas  Starr,  Robert 
Miehan,  severely;  John  Wiley,  slightly;  J D Rey- 
nolds, slightly,  [died  19th;]  William  Sharp,  Eiward 
Ellsworth,  James  Boharian,  James  Heany,  John 
McNeil,  John  R Smith,  Wm  Cook,  Anton  Achen 
hack,  severely,  [since  dead;]  John  Mathews,  severe- 
ly, [since  dead;]  Jno  Hynes,  slightly;  James  Walsh, 
Geo  Wilcox,  Wm  F Taylor  and  Philip  Rouse,  slight- 
ly; Julius  Martial,  severely;  John  Coogan,  mortally, 
[since  dead;]  Thos  Juit,  Chas  Boisirenger,  Thomas 
Brady,  slightly;  Wm  Bloom,  Samuel  Brown,  John 
Conner,  Peter  Derit,  Robert  McGee,  Dedrick  Doer, 

Win  Parker,  and Watchman,  severely,  [since 

dead;]  Jos  Finch  and  John  Tornis,  severely ; Marshall 
Kimball,  mortally,  [since  deaJ;]  Philip  Bacher,  Wm 
W Walker  and  Michael  Ley,  slightly;  John  Sulivan, 
severely;  Geo  W Anderson  and  Wm  Quin,  severely; 
Jos  Holybee,  severely,  [since  dead;]  John  B Weeden, 
and  Cha9  Metz,  severely;  Wm  Castigan,  slightly; 
Ephr’m  Cain,  severely;  Jas  Carrol,  Oswald  Drury, 
Wm  Ehrenbaim,  severely;  Jas  Keenan  and  Christian 
Smallbark,  slightly;  David  Coleman,  John  P Smith, 
Henry  Stenoham,  John  Clancey,  John  Montgomery, 
Martin  Rush,  and  William  Alien.,  severely;  John 
Gallagher,  Lewis  Merans,  and  Joseph  L Moody, 
slightly;  Pmlip  Hady,  severely,  [since  dead;]  Richard 
Abercombie,  Samuel  Collier,  Robt  Kuntz,  Michael 
Bonet,  Edw  McKeon,  and  Peter  W Syms.  severely; 
Win  C Goddard,  Daniel  F McKee,  Meredith  Qialls, 
and  Levi  Leitz,  slightly;  John  Coyle,  Jo  in  Hill  Jus- 
tin O’Brien,  W Lawrence,  Marlin  Meyers,  and  E 
McCready,  severely;  Gilbert  G odrich,  mortally, 
[since  dead;)  Lile  Barton,  Alex  Midler,  and  John  T 
DeHart,  slightly ; Jules  Gasse,  severed  ; [since  dea  ;] 
John  Housiuer,  Lawrence  Kenny,  Ada  n Reeckel, 
Tlieo  Cranz,  slightly;  William  Wiernest,  severely; 
Mich  McGuire,  slightly;  Jas  Steel,  mortally,  [since 
dead;]  John  F Wirrick,  severely ; Chas  Skolinski  and 
Edw  Kirevin,  slightly;  Philip  Felby,  severely  [sjcce 
dead;]  Martin  Loughesl  severely;  Alfred  Land  radge 
severely;  Elisha  Bnel, slightly;  Henry  Farmer  slight- 
ly; Jas  O’Brien,  slightly,  Alex  McClellan,  severe ly; 
David  Thompson,  slighily;  Jas  Eversteine,  severely; 
[since  dead;]  Wm  Godfrey,  slightly;  H J Haskell, 
severely;  Francis  Smith,  slightly;  John  Doyle,  se' 
verely;  George  E nerick  and  George  Mo  -ely  slightly; 
Nicholas  Reid,  John  Clarit,  slightly;  Wiliam  Babb, 
slightly;  Dediah  Meir,  severely;  Morris  Sayers,  mor 
tally,  [since  dead;]  William  Wotherspoon,  William 
Goodwin,  Hugh  Frazer,  and  Jeremiah  Delong,  se- 
verely; S Titians  and  J Weight,  slightly;  George 
Kingsman,  severely,  [dead;]  Isaac  Baker  severely; 
[since  dead;]  Isaac  Cnrislman,  John  Lyons,  slightlv; 
Adam  E chstein,  John  Irwing,  Jas  Lollen,  severely; 
John  S Beach,  William  A Place,  severely,  [since 
dead;]  Abner  Dixson,  slightly;  Jno  Clark,  Williacr 
Wheeler,  Henry  Wilkie,  Moses  Papmer.  Thomas 
McDermott,  Edw  Annison,  John  Col:;in,  Josiali  El- 
tinger,  Wm  Cain,  Bernard  Riley,  James  Shepherd, 
Paluck  McElry,  VV in  O Mocht,  severely;  Thomas 
Hogg,  Josiah  Cartwright,  severely  [since  dead;]  EJw 
H Brown,  John  Eisdar,  Patrick  McCue,  Pal  Soanlan, 
Peter  Y'orick,  Leonard  Johnson,  severely;  Charles 
Buttering  Jas  Burris,  Cha-  Evans,  John  Hunter,  Jno 
Wrick,  slightly;  John  Helm,  Mathew  Swi  zer  Wm 
H Morns,  Wm  Scnaeff'er,  Michael  Coll,  J M Mont- 
gomery , Cnas  Sanders,  severely;  Edward  B Conner, 
Peter  Bragine,  Geo  McElrie,  Joseph  W Brush,  Jos 
Wolf,  slightly;  "Thos  Foster,  mortally,  [since  dead;] 
Jno  Harvey,  seveiely,  [since  dead;]  Win  Chapman, 
Wm  Cu 1 1 is,  John  Gorlan,  John  McCameron,  Corne- 
lius O’Neil,  Samuel  Tucker,  Chester  R Fully  Thos 
H Wood,  Jacob  Watson,  severely;  Benj  Slater  Thos 
Gloveen,  slightly;  Augustus  De  Lonza,  Owen  Mel- 
vin, sl’ghlly,  R F Jackson,  slightly;  Geo  Williams, 
John  McIntyre,  severely;  Jas  E Dresser,  slightly; 
John  Cummings,  severely;  John  Webb,  severely; 
[since  dead;]  John  Furguson,  severely;  Sylvester 
Jones,  siigtilly,  Francis  Kline,  mortally  [since  dead;] 
Michael  Eamres,  severely,  Charles  Katterty,  slight- 
ly, [since  dead;]  Samuel  Morgan,  Bennet  Keere, 
John  Fini.erghty,  Jacob  Kennard,  Richard  Wilk- 
inSoii,  James  Bradley;  J B Johnson,  slightly;  Wil- 
liam Spears,  severely;  CaBin  Wells,  Henry  Cropp, 
John  Marlin,  slighily,  John  King  severely;  D Loun- 
densborough;  slightly;  Michael  McAuley,  severely; 
[since  dead:]  E W Dexter,  Loreny  Flood,  John 
McGuire,  slightly ; James  V ictory,  William  B Moore, 
Jefferson  Wells,  Abraham  Riber,  Henry  Bertoled, 
George  Smith,  severely;  Joseph  Rjland,  severely, 
[since  dead;]  David  Bruney,  Daniel  Emerson,  Dan’i 
Baughauan,  slightly;  Rich’d  Cherry,  severely;  Bna  . 
Curry,  Thomas  Down,  Wiliam  C Howe,  siigtilly; 
Deoo..id  Snyder,  Alfred  Carlisle,  John  A Reading, 
Jeremiah  .Ryan,  Ebenezer  Gill,  Gregory  Kepler, 


S P Armtz,  severely,  John  Moon  slightly,  [since 
dea.';]  Mathew  Kols,  slightly;  William  Jones,  se- 
verely, [since  dr-ad;]  John  Fink,  severely;  Thomas 
Moir,  David  Fink,  slightly;  Thomas  Sewell,  John 
Robinson,  James  H Kearny,  John  Smith.  Frederick 
Bat  khams,  Geo  Simmons,  severely;  A T Osbourne 
A C Edson,  slightly;  Wm  Fairchilds,  severely  David 
Lawyer,  Jos  Scanson,  Caleb  Smith,  slightly;  David 
Spi  ingham,  mortally,  [since  dead;]  W"m  Sheppard, 
L B Hanly  Abr’m  Fitzpatrick.  P R Maloed,  J A 
Burtyman,  severely;  Solomon  Viendenbarg,  Melon- 
Miller,  Lyman  H Royce,  Jos  Sch wager,  Hy  Stevens 
slightly  Hy  Jordon,  severely,  [since  deed;]  E Hamer, 
Anthony  Brooks,  Robt  Hawkins,  Jas  Wilson,  Lr 
Kimny,  Jno  Graves  Jas  Edmonds,  severely;  Ch  ah» 
Evanson  slightly;  Wm  Angel,  W T Bishop  G Coffee, 
Chas  Hess,  Mich’l  McEwen,  Mich’i  Pickett,  William 
Smith,. Thos  A Wilson, severely;  Lawrence  Fagin,  Wm 
Gippard,  Jas  Hannigan,  slightly;  Ja9  B Hill,  James  B 
Keliy,.  mortally,  [since  dead;]  Chas  Brown,  Pat’k  Cas- 
sin,  David  Doace,  Chester  C Kennedy,  Peter  King, 
Patrick  McCarty,  Henry  L Snellers,  Nat  Ross,  Joseph 
Arnold,  Pat’k  Keany,  severely;  Benj  Burritt,  Jas  Car- 
roll,  James  Gamble,  and  Oliver  W H Kellogg  slighily; 
Patrick  Green,  mortally,  [since  dead;]  Aug  Bliss, =moB- 
tally,  [since  dead;]  H Buckland,  William  Collan,  John 
Chari,  severely;  John  K Knock,  Theo  Shinard,  slightly; 
Jacob  Misak  severely,  [s.nce  dead;];  Luther  Sellouts.  S 
W.  Pumroyer,  mortally,  [since  dead  J Win,  Shad,  Wm 
Looney,  severely;  Mich’l  WaJsh,  mortally,  [since  dead;] 
John  Young,  severely;  Thomas  Brennan,  Thos  Burke, 
John  Cosgrove,  Fn  Cook,  severely;  H Eubank,  John 
Gordon,  slighily;  Nicholas  Hoyt,  Wm  McDonald,  De 
Witt  McDaniel,  John  McCariy,  Bernard  Malone,  Jas 
Mooney,  Jno  Paul,  severely;  J din  M Renter,  Henry 
Rumears,  mortally,  [since  dead;]  Oscar  F Sweet,  severe- 
ly; S Pooler,  mortally,  [since  dead;]  P McMillan, slight- 
ly; Job  Ii  McGuire,  severely;  John  Bermingham,  mor- 
tally, [since  dead;]  S T Teinpleman,  John  Weitli,  se- 
verely; S A Weller,  slightly;  W Wilson,  morlally,  [since 
dead;]  John  T Blair,  slighily;  Wm  Sourly,  Jas  Raby, 
morlally,  [since  dead;]  Chas  Daniels,  slightly;  Mark 
Chappie,  severely;  Macliael  Conrey,  Wm  C Morris,  H 
Mor  in  or,  MV  in  Thomas,  Jas  A Terri!,  slightly;  Henry 
Bohan,  [since  dead;]  R Swann,  Wm  J Martin,  Wash 
Terrell,  slightly;  W B Vertrees,  C D Weymouth,  F W 
Jennings,  severely;  J C Malbon,  W J Herbert,  R Hard- 
ing, C R Edwards,  S Elliott,  J E Gardiner,  slightly;  W 
S McCorell,  E D Denson,  B Ogle,  J II  Walker,  R H 
Turner,  slighily;  D Graybeer,  A R Shackled,  severely, 
J Hall,  slightly;  J Brown,  D Wymp,  A Wamsall,  J 
Porter,  severely;  G W Seaton,  slightly;  R Simpson,  se- 
verely; J 'Thompson,  J Metcalf,  A Adamson,  slighily; 
T Davis,  J Howell,  J Pugh,  J Bunger,  severely;  A Fun- 
dy,  1’  Farish,  T Pugh,  J L Knott,  S A Evans,  M Con- 
way, V Collins,  — Holandorf,  T Clark,  R Sylvester,  H 
Wells,  H Kilgrove,  W A Ward,  slightly;  J Bean,  M G 
Good,  J L Alverhorn,  severely;  J Malony,  W Allison, 
D Devaughn,  slightly;  J Rowinski,  severely;  J Spencer, 
T C Parish,  J Donly,  J J Nickerson,  M Benloo,  slight- 
ly; G W Bungeant,  severely;  John,  Sloan,  J.  L.  Hiss,  T 
Evans,  H Kidwell,  A W Milbright,  J McCaslin,  slight- 
ly; J Cromley,  D Davis,  severely;  J V.  Franklin,  slignt- 
ly;  S Field,  T Hicginson,  severely;  A Idler,  G Knner, 
H Keenan,  R Lemon,  VV  S Mendenhall,  J Massey,  P 
Morrel,  B McCabe,  J V Perry,  J Picken,  J Pierce,  JB  J 
Ross,  W Jackson,  O Morion.  G Spencer,  J.  Kock,  C 
Eckhart,  slightly;  G Beckenschitz,  F Korse,  J Rutier, 
severe!)  j T Grooves,  J Signac,  slighily;  J F Denllin- 

fer,  J A Yaies,  G W Jones,  severely ; W H Fitzhue, 
I White,  W Batdhurst.  slighily;  Thos  Shields,  Sam’l 
B Davis,  slightly;  L Warren,  dangerously;  Munroe 
Fliming,  slighly;  Thos  Pierson,  Jas  M Cox,  RobtBren- 
ton,  slightly;  Fielding  Young,  severely;  Jackson  W 
Lowry,  slightly;  Asa  Sawyer,  severely;  Cayrans  Lynch, 
Win  Farr.  II,  Louis  H Mallerhy,  David  Hall,  slightly; 
Jas  Gillespie,  severely;  Hardy  Johnson,  Jas  R Attsun, 
Thos  M Hayier,  Henry  Dannigan,  slightly;  P M Gu- 
i la  tie,  severely;  John  P Weldon,  severely;  — Freeze, 
slighily ; Lenox  Rea,  severely;  J C Handy,  slightly;  Chas 
Banurkey,  Mi’l  Freeny,  R Ransch,  Isaac  Mahon,  U 
Kitchen,  severely;  John  Hays,  mortally  James  Rager, 
slightly;  McCluny  RadehfT,  Robt  D Brown,  Fosler  R 
Carson,  Jas  Dilks,  Wm  S Sathall,  severely;  Jas  Hight, 

Schmidt*  slightly;  Wm  R Call,  Jesse  Flowers,  Wm 

Dorman,  slighily;  Isaac  Pierce,  James  Neshitt,  slightly; 
Hennine  Bicker-iine,  Fred  Babe,  severely;  Benj  Dickie, 
Simon  Pickelt,  slightly;  John  Rovering,  mortally;  Albert 
McGill,  severely;  Oscar  Wood,  John  Wilson,  severely, 
[since  dead;]  Christian  Papst,  severely;  Corp  Buxton, 
dangerously. 

Missing— Robt  McKee,  Jos  Seo'.t,  since  discovered 
lo  have  been  blown  up  at  Casa  del  Mata;  Francis  Beer, 
Israel  Barton,  killed;  John  Jacob  Divine,  John  Coyle 
John  Gillespie,  Thos  Hardy,  Wm  Reynolds,  Jas  Smith, 
Conrad  Young,  Henry  Muilleur,  Jackson  Adams,  Jas 
Leary,  H A Wood,  S Vandergriff,  J L Hass,  David 
Ayres,  Jos  G Smith. 

Names  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians, 
a. id  privates,  of  the  same  division,  lulled,  wounded, 
and  missing  in  the  actions  of  llie  J3th  and  Hih  of 
September: 

Kilted—  Richard  Gilmore,  John  Scar,  Joseph  Cook, 
Charles  Carroll,  John  Kennedy,  Wm  O’Niel,  William 
Donagan,  George  Blast,  Janies  Hagan,  Conrad  Gra*, 
Isaac  I Johnson,  Alex  MeCoy,  Karl  SigmonJ,  Michael 
Kelley,  Wm  Billington,  J .el  Barrom,  V E Reed,  James 
McLoy,  Patrick  Hines,  Wm  Mooney,  Da. id  Trash, 
Andrew  Loet,  and  Henry  Jones, 
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Wounded—  D Hastings,  P Maguire,  slightly; 

Davis:  Edmund  Ring,  Thos  Murphy,  severely;  Jos 

Bateman,  Wm  Smith,  Jtio  Wolf,  Francis  Desmond, 
James  M’Cormick,  Henry  Beigle,  slightly;  Anthony 
Baker,  mortally ; John  Sweeny,  Herman  Von  Steen, 
severely;  Carl  Coapparcan,  Geo  Chivelon,  Frederick 
Brugh,  Jeremiah  Cavangh,  W Garlick,  David  Ri- 
ktn,  slightly;  Patrick  Born,  John  Young,  Michael 
Halloran,  severely;  John  Klinz,  Nathan  Randall, 
slightly;  John  Zear,  Godfrey  Piermont,  severely; 
Marcus  Bain,  John  Haggerty,  slightly;  Wm  Blais 
dell,  severely;  David  Toobwiller,  slightly;  Theodore 
Greg,  severely;  Daniel  Bennet,  mortally,  (since 
dead];  Jos  F C oper,  slightly;  Hamilton  Sparks,  se- 
verely; John  Witnell,  slightly;  Wm  Grant,  severely; 

Patrick  Toole,  Lonesee,  slightly;  Wm  Burton, 

severely;  James  Lawless,  Stephen  Mann,  Adolphus 
Schuyer,  Jacob  Shores,  John  M Mallmdar,  slightly; 
Wm  Verrel,  severly;  Wm  Wilson,  Mark  Spaulding, 
Vernon  B West,  slightly;  George  Henry,  Wm  Law- 
rence, severely;  Duwiida  Myers,  Thomas  Collis, 
slightly;  Wm  Cross,  Joseph  Peck,  severely;  John  C 
Christie,  Martomer  Crofort.  Wm  Thompson,  slight- 
ly; Henry  By  rnes,  Jas  Parker,  Grapincamp, 

severely;  Aganus  Dowis,  mortally ; Henry  Farmer, 
Darius  Ballard,  severely;  Jos  McGartlin,  William 
O’Shannessy,  Jno  A Schuber,  severely;  Wm  Mont- 
gomery, slightly;  John  Dillon,  severely;  Jas  Harny, 
slightly;  Thomas  Oats,  Geo  Gill,  severely;  Edward 
Thompson,  slightly;  Geo  Ernst,  Alex  Maddox,  Wm 
Dowtley,  severely;  Francis  Fox,  slightly;  Bernard 
Lynch,  slightly;  Andrew  Piper,  severely;  John  A 
Noon,  J L Ft.-k,  Robert  Shaw  Thos  Smith,  severely ; , 
Wm  Shaw,  Jno  Plisner,  Jno  Flummery,  slightly;  M ! 
Monaghyri,  James  C McIntyre,  Stephen  M’Connell, 
Jno  McAuiay  Wm  Palmuter,  Jno  Ivibler,  severely; 
Wm  Fix,  slightly;  Alex  Reinhart,  Nathaniel  Clegg, 
Charles  McL  'sky,  Hanson  Palmer,  severely. 

Missing — ChasQuiik,  Valentine  Impoff,  Jas  Far- 
tamier,  Eu  Blackman,  Victor  Whipple,  Jas  Leise, 
John  Briulon,  Chas  Whitly. 

SECOND  DIVISION — BRIG.  GEN’L  TWIGGS. 

List  ol  the  noncommissioned  oiheers,  musicians,  and 
privates  of  the  second  division  who  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  in  the  action  at  Chapulte- 
pec  and  the  Gurita  tie  Belen  on  the  13th,  and  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  14lh  and  15th  Septem- 
ber, 1347. 

FIRST  BRIGADE. 

Killed — Dennis  Byrne,  C C Arms,  Thos  D Wheel- 
er, Geo  Town,  Wm  Donovan,  Elijah  Q Pointer,  Jas 
L Reed,  Jesse  James,  Myron  Bel),  HyramDengb, 
Wm  Ilagan,  Wm  Finney,  James  Harrigan,  Thomas 
McGlune,  John  Bald,  James  Huntley,  Win  Portiton, 
Jno  J O’Donnell  Jas  Welsh,  Jno  Alexander,  Walter 
Scott,  Henry  Boyle,  Michael  O’Loghlin,  Floreuce 
M’Carty. 

1 founded — Alonzo  Stanton,  slightly;  Sam’l  Harp, 
severely;  Z M P Hand,  Jas  Manly,  Wm  P Sanders, 
Hyram  Dwyer,  D M Frame,  slightly;  Wm  N Win- 
ter, severely;  LL  Worcester,  Geo  I'aylor,  J ML 
Addison,  Pculus  Peck,  Jeremiah  O’Connell,  slightly; 

J Freeman,  severely;  J Millard,  slightly;  Tnomas 
Davis,  Wm  P Cook,  Jas  Farrell,  severely;  Edward 
AlJen,  Chris  Linden,  Fred  Pilgrim,  slightly;  J M 
Cannon,  severely;  A Stickler,  slightly;  Geo  W Ray- 
mond, Stans  Muraski,  severely;  Joseph  Newhouse, 
slightly;  John  Barber,  John  Richardson,  Jus  Habau, 
severely;  W F Heirmgion,  J C Morion,  Geo  B Mo- 
shers, J W Rubinsoii,  Joseph  W tson,  slightly;  Levi 
Grunsby,  severely,  Benj  i abler,  Jno  Dillon,  Jno  G 
Myers,  Lindsey  Hooker,  Daniel  Williams,  Lewis 
Copsey,  1 bomas  B Brasheno,  severely;  John  Fickle, 
Lawrence  J Filsome,  Barth  W Wilson,  Jno  P Sant- 
my me,  Clmloo  Frazer,  Wm  W Wilson,  Wm  Spear, 
M.  Hamilton,  slightly;  M.  Batsner,  Francis  While- 
bread,  J.  Murry,  S Young,  J C Roberts,  J C Christ- 
man, Jos  Patterson,  severely;  E A B Phelps,  slightly; 
Kohl  Williams,  Josh  Garrison,  Josh  Debecque,  Al- 
len Overly,  slightly ; Daniel  Wills,  Thos  Williams, 
severely ; Henry  D Siloer,  W m Ferry,  Dan  B Baker, 
Jno  Wems,  Rich  J Shepherd,  slightly;  Thos  S Per- 
kins, sevuiely;  Amos  Kingsley,  slightly;  Bradly 
Laud,  Jno  McFarne,  Jno  Thompson,  severely;  Root 
Kugan,  Henry  Waits,  Harvey  Gamperd,  Jno  Miller, 
Lewis  Russell,  Francis  Flelcner,  slightly;  Frederick 
WissalJ,  severely;  Stewart  Daugherty,  Dixon  Ash- 
worth, Orlando  B Miles,  slightly;  Nelson  Chamber- 
lain,  Jno  Storm,  severely;  Wm  Adams,  slightly;  Jas 
McNulty,  Henry  Varner,  Moses  Gleason,  severely; 
Bavna  Upton,  Edward  Watson,  Francis  J Shlaihan, 
Fiancis  Oeslricn,  slightly;  Henry  Haluman,  John 
O’Brien,  Hairy  Abenee,  severely;  Amos  Barnhart, 
Wm  Cain; bell,  Jno  Childer,  Cornelius  Cowley,  Jno 
Hamilton,  Wm  Myers,  Pnilip  Ryan,  Timothy  Sulli- 
van,  slightly;  VVm  Kenny,  Chas  if  E Hyer,  Edward 
Zimnieiman,  Patrick  Aiorran,  slignuy;  Henry  Me- 
Camphiil,  1 homas  Pritchard,  Leonard  Elias,  David 
Jermon,  severely;  Eli  Gable,  Cnas  McKmiie,  Jucou 
\ arnes,  slightly ; Jus  Bullurtleid,  severely;  Georgr 


Frank,  Thos  McFarland,  slightly;  Terry  Dale,  Chas 
J Truman,  severely;  Frederick  A Collins,  E'liott 

Ellmer,  Dan  Smith,  David  Wise,  slightly;  J Hock 
Missing — Edmund  Quin,  Isaac  Tracy,  John  Witty, 
John  Venater,  storming  party;  John  Montgomery, 
Theo  Woodbury,  do. 

SECOND  BRIGADE. 

Killed — Wm  A Morrison,  James  Tierney,  Michl 
Elwood,  John  M Nash,  Pat  Sheridan,  Lewis  Rin- 
hart,  Wm  Sleinson,  Jos  N Garnett,  Keyran  Temple, 
Richard  Shore,  Neill  Donnelly. 

Wounded — Robl  Bailey,  Wm  Bond,  Wm  M Evans, 
slightly;  F McNally,  slightly;  John  Keely,  Geo 
Marlin,  John  Wallace,  slightly,  Corporal  Ellis,  Ste- 
venson, William  F>  ather,  Ritus  S Gillow,  Wm 
Hughes,  Ervin  Levin,  Nich  C James,  Patrick  Mc- 
Kenna, Jacob  Miller,  Ab’ra  Sammons,  Chas  Cla  rke, 
slightly;  Benj  Little,  severely;  Asabel  H Wei's, 
Thos  Rose,  John  Rrown,  Daniel  Carr,  Peter  Kerr, 
severely;  Alex  Beebe,  Pat  Gallagher,  John  Daly, 
Hiram  Shippley,  Richard  G Martin,  Wm  T Ray, 
slightly ; Trios  Graham,  Lewis  Hastings,  John  Kave- 
naugh,  Patrick  Kelly,  John  Semple,  Daniel  Lina- 
ham,  John  Lynch,  Jas  Sullivan,  severely;  John  Stee- 
vier,  Samuel  Noble,  Augustus  Walker,  slightly;  Wm 
Andeison,  slightly;  Francis  H Fox,  severely;  John 
McLaughlin,  Thomas  Navy,  slightly;  Robert  W 
Howard,  severely ; Richard  S Cross,  slightly;  James 
Lilly,  Jos  Gillhuiy,  Patrick  Murphy,  Chas  Howard, 
John  Barnes,  Geo  F Flagg,  severely ; John  Hughes 
and  Patrick  LMurphy  mortally. 

Missing — Stephen  L Rouse,  John  Pierce,  Michael 
Gilmore,  and  David  Mayer. 

THIRD  DIVISION — MAJ  GEN.  PILLOW. 

Return  ol  the  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians, 
and  privates  in  the  third  division,  who  were  kill- 
ed, wounded,  and  missing  during  the  attack-on 
Chapultepec  and  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  13th 
and  14ih  September,  1845. 

FIRST  ARTILLERY,  CO.  1— FIELD  BATTERY. 
Wounded — Paul  Dalym,  Edmund  Lrnergan,  se- 
verely; J Dorielly,  Antony  Kreiss,  Wm  Merrick, 
slightly. 

NINTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

Killed — George  C Spencer,  John  Bailenau,  Geo 
E Baines,  Foster,  Edson,  John  Durset,  George  Ball. 

Wounded — Geo  W King,  slightly;  E 'I'  Pike, 
Chas  B Horsewell,  Clark  H Green,  Wm  March, 
Janu  s Mohan,  Patrick  Connors,  Win  Welsh,  Robert 
M Brown,  NW  King,  Benj  Osgood,  N G Shett, 
severely;  Wm  H White,  H B Stone,  Chas  Twist, 
John  VVelston,  John  S Lock,  Isaac  Ware,  A Noyce, 
W A Brown,  J Moody,  J Bridges,  llightly. 

FOURTEENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

Killed — Benjamin  Hall,  Robl  Arnold,  H R Man- 
ning, James  M Monypenny. 

Wounded — Wm  M Bledsoe,  mortally;  H Montgo- 
mtry,  slightly;  Wm  D Pharris,  S Sutzenhizer,  W F 
Beatty,  James  Kennedy,  Steward  V\  hite,  Sohn  Phi- 
lad,  Bolivar  Vincent,  Calvin  C Forola,  several)-;  A F 
D Aujon,  A Chadwick,  John  Wilkinson.  F Faoball, 
J Donnelly,  slightly. 

Missing — John  Crawford,  Wm  Dearing,  Janies 
McDermott,  John  Blair,  R W Watson. 

FIFTEENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

Killed — Jos  Grant,  John  Haviland,  John  Herrick, 
Henry  W Stoy , Jas  D Kensil. 

Wounded — Jonathan  Jones,  severely;  Wm  Koch, 
Jas  McGill,  mortally;  Harvey  Lyon,  severely;  I'hos 
McClaren,  Jacob  Ebetiain,  Seth  Millington,  Jonas 
Auglemyer,  George  Moineney,  Caleb  BSIy,  Marvin 
Ward  severely;  Lewis  Anderson,  Christian  Hammel, 
Duncomb  MeKmsey,  Frank  L Plartiiiaw,  Henry 
Hess,  slightly. 

Missing — Private Ilarkin. 

VOLTIGEUR  REGIMENT. 

Killed— H Fnck,  K Miller,  S Richardson,  N Sa- 
lisbury, S Richardson. 

Wounded — W Peat,  severely;  J C Malbon,  T S 
Garder,  H P Long,  slightly;  H E Reed,  M Finley, 
mortally;  M Conway,  seveiely;  J Muldoon,  R Coop- 
er, J McGowan,  slightly;  A Fair,  severely  ; M Ban- 
croft, E Brass, mortally;  S McCall,  W H Fitzhugh, 
W Wood,  Z Cox,  J D-.yer,  T.  Evans,  W K Fletch- 
er, J Arney,  J Smith,  C Redding,  M.  Rain,  G Spen- 
cer, C Miller,  J Young,  P Henry,  DHaughney,  J 
Deitz,  severely;  T Wallace,  O Russell  E T Gooden, 
JU  Malbon,  JM  Floyd,  T H Gill,  T Trumole, 
slightly. 

Missing — James  Hall,  J Medcalf,  J A Maples,  G 
Weyagnd. 

FOURTH  DIVISION — MAJ.  GEN.  QUITMAN. 

List  of  the  non-commi6sioned  officers,  musicians,  and 
privates,  in  the  fourth  division,  who  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  in  the  several  actions  near 
the  city  of  Mexico,,  on  the  14. h and  15lh  ol  Sep- 
tember, 1847. 

Kilted — Wm.  Carlin,  Win  C Bolton,  Isaiah  Won- 
dus,  Charles  Stewart,  John  Slieel,  John  Tarn,  John 


McClanahan.  Hugh  Graham,  Anthouv  E Egbert, 
Andrew  McLoughlin,  John  Herbert,  Mathew  Banks 

I homas  Kelley,  Wm  Blocker,  B F Mattison,  T Mc- 
Henry, L Goode,  W B Devlin,  J Morwood,  C Mey- 
er, D H Trasevant,  H Calahan,  T Cooper,  T Lyles, 
M Martin,  John  Patrick,  J C Tunison,  T Golden, 
Andrew  Jelard,  John  Wright,  lohe  Seaman,  Theds 
Zimmerman,  John  Homer,  James  Williams,  Jos  A 
Dmnis,  John  Shaw,  John  L Young. 

Wounded—  Win  Herbert,  Peter,  Hogan,  Jno  Frey- 
man,  John  Miller,  Jacob  Armprister,  Henry  Boyer, 
Thomas  McGhee,  Jacob  Rapp,  slightly;  jijhn  Ar- 
thur, George  Henry,  Daniel  Saul,  severely;  Nathan 
Martz,  dangerously;  Peter  Moyer,  mortally,  [since 
dead;]  John  Worthington,  Wm  Humphreys,  John 
Brookbank,  Abraham  Rhodes,  W J Stone,  John 
Campbell,  Hugh  Storm,  John  McLaughlin,  Thomas 
Holiand,  slightly;  Francis  McKee,  Andrew  Dripps, 
severely;  VVm  H Dietrich,  John  Snyder,  severely; 
A Patterson,  E A Downy,  F C McDermot,  severely; 
13  F Davis,  G W Neff,  slightly;  DaviA  Meckling,  R 
McCMand,  Geo  Decker,  Hugh  Fiskil,  slightly;  Ser- 
geant Chaney,  F Sergeant,  severely;  T Tumphreys  se- 
verely; Lt  A S Towrison,  severely;  Wm  H Sogur, 
slightly;  John  Vauson,  Jas  T Sample,  John  Betchlel, 
John  Copehart,  severely;  Win  Rice,  Sam’l  E Major, 
slightly;  Chris  Sieb,  J Palmer,  M Flaxter,  P Ward, 
slightly;  Jacob  Meyer,  mortally;  R Rodgers,  J Cos- 
grove, E Moyer,  severely;  A Cummins,  Henry  Rist, 
slightly  ; Samuel  Morgan,  mortally;  Wm  Menden- 
hall, Arch  Graham,  I N Hoop*,  Fr*d  Myer*,  slight- 
ly; W Clements,  J Horn,  James  Bustard.,  John  Solo- 
mon, Emor  M Davis,  severely;  Wm  Snyder,  Wm 
Smyth,  M Hasson,  H Thomas,  Edward  Blain,  slight- 
ly; A J Jones,  Wm  Smyth,  severely,;  Joseph  Lutz, 
Thomas  Davis,  Chris.  Malone,  James  Stewart,  Wm 
Bishop,  Wm  Crabb,  slightly ; Joshua  Hamilton,  John 
Kecver,  David  Seine,  Charles  Epler,  severely;  Benj 
Shine,  Lewis  Bonnetts,  Saxfere  Heasbly,  slightly; 
Jas  Montgomery,  slightly;  Jame3  Orr,  John  Roach, 
severely;  John  Curran,  slightly;  W J Wilson,  severe- 
ly ; Grandisen  L Tansil,  slightly;  Seebeck, 

Marlin  Fogg,  Hugh  Roney,  severely;  John  McGuig- 
nan,  Philip  Phoenix,  Samuel  Williamson,  slightly; 

Biggs,  seveiely; Connor,  slightly; 

Francis  Quinn,  Thomas  B Smith,  Elhanan  Stevens, 
severely;  Edward  Cooper,  slightly;  J Linns,  severe- 
ly; Musician  McDonald,  slightly ; Milburn,, 

severely;  O T Gibbs,  slightly;  Thomas  Gainey,  se- 
veiely; R Payan,  ) Duunogant,  W Triplett,  M M 
Adams,  J Thomas,  M Ward,  Y Muller,  Y Evans,  J 
Only,  severely;  J Hood,  Y Cahill,  N R Evans,  J 

Ferguson,  Y Robins,  C Ingram,  H Lalferty, 

Bennett,  slightly;  L B Weaver,  Y Anderson,  C H 
Kenny,  slightly;  A Delany,  severely;  R Watson, 
seierely;  W L Rogers,  J h Saxton,  H J Caughman, 
H Polock,  J D Stanford,  Manning  Brown,  J Fitzini- 
muns,  B Hutchinson,  J Kelly,  severely;  J G Atkin- 
son, slightly;  J K Parker,  mortally;  J Caldbeeth;  J 
J Feagle,  T Chapman,  J Graham,  J C Higgins,  D 
Biown,il  Suber,  slightly;  A Little,  R B Lyles,  A 
Feagle,  severely;  Privates  McGennis,  and  Rowalt, 
severtly;  Corporal  McGowen,  Privates  Fire,  Dun- 
can, Waggoner,  slightly;  John  Eber,  John  Hunt, 
James  Kelly,  severely;  John  Hal,,  John  Keeber, 
Chis  New  man,  S W Peel,  J While,  John  Russel, 
James  Saxon,  slightly;  C Reymansmyder,  B Van 
Dell,  severely;  John  Whaiey,  R Anderson,  John 
Cassedy,  James  Smith,  James  Kemieda,  D Slander- 
wick,  L btrobill,  slightly;  Wm  Connell,  Y Donovan, 
seveiely;  S Calvert,  J Davis,  K Jenkin,  D L Mc- 
Cowen,  slightly;  J N Easier by,  Corporal  Bold,  R 
Hitchiell,  J Martin,  P S Graham,  C Rankin,  C An- 
derson, W L Beadon,  slightly;  N Scott,  D Nolan, 
James  Walsh,  severely;  J W Shell,  S Camak,  E 
Duke,  W S TidweiJ,  R J Barker,  W Ciaxlon,  J 
Wuudwaid,  James  M Craig,  C J Gladney,  J W 
Brittenhaiii,  J E Odom,  sligntly;  A Tumsop,  J B 
Glass,  R S Morrison,  John  T Olneys,  slightly;  Jas 
Burke,  G Barry,  M Cuhlin,  H Hardeeribrook,  W 
Tomkins,  severely;  D Montgomery,  Charles  Thomp- 
son, Owen  Elwood,  i homas  Healey,  slightly;  John 
McKinney,  John  Snyder,  V Van  Slyke,  James  Hart, 
seveiely;  John  Dutly,  Patrick  Honey,  O Hanzel, 
slightly ; Michael  Butler,  mortally,  [since  dead;] 
Sergeant  Baker,  Thomas  L Decker,  James  Franklin, 
George  Pemberton,  John  L Gardner,  R Headerick 
Wm  Daly,  slightly;  O Robei  tson,  Geo  Thistleton’ 
severely;  John  M Lane,  Clip, del  Koverelt,  slightly; 
Alex  Cook,  severely. 

GENERAL  TOTAL. 

Killed.  Wou'd.  Miss'g.  Total. 

1 Gen.  Worth’s  division  140  766  a?  933 

2 Gen.  Twigg’s  division  36  194  10  240 

3-  Gen.  Pillow’s  divsion  21  111  10  142 

4.  Gen.  Quitman’* division  41  267  — 3u8 

Total  238  1,333  47  1,623 

Killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  the  four  divisions, 
ol  Generals  Worth.  Twiggs,  P1JI0 .v,  and  Quitman, 
1,623.  ’ 
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POSTSCRIPT. — B the  steam  shins  Fanny  and 

.'am os  L Da),  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  19th  are  re- 
ceived. No  despatches,  “not  even  a well  authenti- 
cated rumor”  from  Gen.  Scatt’s  army  had  reached 
Vera  Cruz. 

On  the  25th  Sept.,  Santa  Anna  summoned  Col. 
Childs  to  surrender  at  Puehla,  assuring  him  that 
8 000  men  would  assault  his  post  in  case  of  refusal. 
The  reply  of  the  Col.  was  of  course  a refusal.  On 
the  28th  heavy  connonading  between  the  parties, 
winch  gradually  subsiding,  was  nearly  discontinued 
by  the  2d  Oct. 

On  the  1st  Oct.  Santa  Anna  at  i he  head  of  2,000 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  three  pieces  of  artillery 
sallied  out  of  Puebla  with  the  design  of  attacking 
the  train  which  left  Jalapa  on  the  1st.  and  entered 
Perola  on  the  4th.  On  arriving  at  Tepeyahualco, 
how  ever,  Santa  Armas’s  whole  force,  except  130 
hussars  of  his  personal  guard,  ‘pronounced’  against 
him  and  left  him.  At  the  same  time  he  received  an 
( icer  liom  the  government  at  Quaretaro,  to  march 
at  once  with  all  his  forces  to  that  place.  Instead  of 
obeying,  he  set  out  immediately  for  Oaxaca,  he  de- 
c la i ed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  another  army.  It 
was  believed  that  his  object  was  to  escape  to  Gua- 
temala. 

The  American  forces  at  the  National  Bridge  were 
strwigly  fortified.  Col.  Jack  Hays,  of  the  Texas 
Rangers  reached  Vera  Cruz  fn  tn  Brazos  on  the  17th. 

Troops  sailed.  A detachment  of  1 la  recruits  for  the 
9th  revinient  ol  ipfarftry  'embarked  yesterday  tor  Vera 
Cruz  in  the  U.  S.  steamer  Edith,  to  .join  their  regiment 
in  Mexico,  under  die  command  of  Lieut.  Simmons  of 
tliai  regiment.  In  the  last  three  months  the  following 
number  of  recruits  have  lx  en  sent  from  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  in  join  On  ir  regiments  in  Mexico:  For  the 
1 0, h ii  iamry  284;  |.-r  die  9ili  infantry  199:  2 companies 
of  the  2d  artillery  1 S7 ; uerieial  recruils  1,334;  4 conipa 
nies  1st  ami  4tii  artillery  401);  Jersey  battalion  400;  13ih 
infantry  79;  California  regiment  196.  Ti  ini  3,079. — 
Within  i lie  last  twelve  months  10,000  men  have  been 
despatched  from  this  port  to  the  army  in  Mexico. 

[,V.  York  Exprtss. 

The  Michigan  regiment.  The  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan has  c-  mniissioned  ihe  following  officers  for  the  re- 
giment aboin  id  be  raised  in  that  stale  pursuant  lo  the 
requisition  Irom  the  war  department:  Colonel,  T.  B \V . 
Sinfk'on;  Lieut  Col.,  A.  S.  Williams;  Major.  John  V. 
Reukle.  Lo  Col.  Williams  is  the  accomplisheo  editor 
of  the  Deiruii  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  fifty  thousand  volunteers.  A let  ter  dated 
27 1 1 1 S>  member,  from  the  secreiuiy  <ii  war,  addressed  to 
Copt-  H.  McCenn.  New  Diggings.  Wisconsin,  in  reply 
to  'he  offer  of  his  company  as  volunteers  to  join  the  ar- 
my in  Mexico,  concludes  by  saying:  ‘‘It  is  doubtful 
whether  further  calls  for  volunieers  will  be  made,  as 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  force  authorized  by  the  act  of 
14  h May.  1816,  has  been  received  into  service.” 

This  clearly  indicates  that  ' he  government  consider 
tin  ms<  lve6  restricted  to  the  privilege  under  the  aci,  of 
calling  out  5U.0U0  men  and  no  more. 

The  tki-annual  Episcopal  convention  of  the  U.  S. 
A'ler  a long  debate,  during  which  much  eloquence  and 
learning  w as  exhibited,  and  grave  consideration  employ- 
ed, l he  convention  have  finely  decided,  in  substance, 
ilia:  ihe  sentence  againt  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  the  New 
York  diocese,  is  valid,— that  the  diocese  is  not  vacant, 
— and  that  neither  a new  bishop  nor  a,o  assistant  bishop 
e8ti  be  elected.  The  convention  of ’the  diocese  is  au- 
thorized to  elect  a bishop  of  some  other  diocese  to  the 
i ffice  of  provisional  bishop,  to  officiate  during  the  disa 
btliiy  of  Bishop  O.,  whose  condition  remains  as  before 
tlte  assembling  of  the  convention,  except  that  a canon 
is  passi  d,  auihorizii  g the  house  of  bishops  in  his  or  any 
similar  case,  to  remit  or  modify  the  sentence,  at  plea- 
sure, but  they  cannot  aggravate  a sentence. 

The  order  of  Cadets  of  Temperance,  had  a grand 
parade  at  Philadelphia  oil  (lie  28th,  in  which  about 
2,000  lads  of  from  12  to  18  years  of  age  were  in  rank. 
There  is  now  about  6,000  cadets  of  that  order  in  the 
slate  of  Pennsylvania.  On  arriving  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, they  become  members  of  the  “Sons  of  Tempe- 
rance.’’ 

One  thousand  laborers  are  wanted  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia public  works  immediately,  to  repair  tiie  damages  oc- 
casioned by  the  recent  freshet.  Wagons  in  the  mean- 
time are  in  great  demand,  for  the  transport  trade  which 
is  interrupted. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  The  arrangements  to 
complete  the  canal  have  bten  posit i vely  completed;  the 
papers  have  been  positively  signed;  the  money  has  been 
; ositively  obtained,  and  the  wotk  will  positively  go  on 
jn  a few  weeks  at  the  farthest. 

[Cumberland  Civilian. 

General  Thanksgiving. — Massachusetts,  N.  Hamp- 
shire aim  Missouri  have  each  appointed  the  25ih  day 
of  November  next  for  public  thanksgiving,  It  is  gener- 
ally expected  that  the  executtvesol  other  states  in  which 
tins  (estiva!  is  celebrated,  will  establish  its  observance 
this  year  on  the  same  tin) , Such  uniformity  is  greatly  to 
be  deeded, 


U : . V,  , Tr  *-  T'lfhinr  -;.fcrr:ng  to  the  statement 
recently  made  by  the  i > ',  "’-sinner  of  ilm  patent  office 
respecting  ihe  exports  of  breadstuff's  during  the  past 
year,  remarks:  — 

Whiie  our  exports  of  breadstuff's  to  Great  Britain  have 
thus  increased,  she  has  been  sending  us  in  return  a 
largely  increased  amount  of  cottons,  which  we  ought  to 
produce  among  ourselves  Among  the  exports  from 
Great  Britton  to  the  United  States  In  the  first  6 months 
of  IS46  and  1847,  we  find  the  following: 

1846 — Yards.  1847 —Yards. 
Plain  Calicoes,  6.116  2S5  22,571,485 

Printed  Calicoes,  7,643,856  23,619,685 


I porartlv  he  was  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  that 

v-  . i a;  long  as  J.  ruth  was  in  the  whale’s  belly — and 
G<  d known  he  w as  as  glad  to  get  out  as  Jonah  was. 

Pennsylvania — Election — The  result  in  the  whole 
slate  is  thus  st at,  d. 


Total,  13.760,131  46,191,066 

Showing  an  increase  of  32,5000,1)00  yards,  equal  to  250 
percent  increase. 

American  art-union. — We  have  received  a copy 
of  “the  transactions  of  the  American  Art  Union  for 
1846”  and  a catalogue  of  paintings  and  other  works 
of  art  already  purchased  for  distribution  by  lot  among 
the  members  at  the  annual  meeting  in  December 
next.  The  former  contains  a very  handsome  etch- 
ing of  “the  jolly  flat  boatmen”  and  also  an  etching 
of  a “Sibyl”  from  a painting  by  D.  Huntingdon,  large 
and  costly  epgravings  of  which  are  to  be  given  to 
the  subscribers  of  the  “Union”  for  1847.  The  cata- 
logue embraces  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  paint- 
ings, &o.;  and  others  will  be  purchased  as  fast  as  the 
funds  of  the  institution  will  permit. 

[Baltimore  American. 

New  York — Barnburners  convention — The  split 
in  the  administration  party  in  the  stale  of  New  York, 
is  carried  to  such  art  extent  as  to  portend  disaster  at 
the  election  which  takes  place  on  Tueseay  next. 
Instead  of  setting  down  quietly  under  their  defeat 
at  the  Syracuse  convention,  the  ‘barnburners’  de- 
termined in  due  form  to  repudiate  the  authority  of 
that  convention,  and  to  take  measures  to  organize 
with  a view  to  assert  their  principles,  and  maintain 
their  own  men.  A mass  meeting  of  the  parly  was 
Cal h d . It  asgeiiil.l-.  d at  Herkimer  on  the  26th 
October.  Churchill  C.  Chambp.eling,  of  Suffjlk, 
was  selected  lo  preside,  assisted  by  sixteen  vice 
presidents;  committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  a 
suitable  address  and  a series  of  resolutions. 

A resolution  was  then  offered  that  the  convention 
proceed  to  nominate  a new  ticket  for  state  officers, 
but  it  w as  violently  opposed  by  the  Hon.  David  Wil- 
ii. ol,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  John  Van  Buren,  of  New 
York,  and  others,  arid  was  njected. 

Mr.  Wilmot,  look  the  strongest  possible  ground 
in  delence  of  the  proviso  with  which  his  name  is  now 
so  general!}'  associated;  he  is  said  to  have  denounced 
its  opponents  in  the  severest  language. 

The  president  of  the  convention,  (Mr.  Cambre- 
leng,)  Mr.  John  Van  Butett,  and  othars,  made  strong 
speeches  in  denunciation  of  the  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration, as  evinced  through  its  organ,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  anti  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

The  address  reported  by  the  committee  is  very  long. 
It  was  read  by  John  Van  Buren  E-q. 

Among  the  resolutions  reported  and  unanimously 
adopted,  was  the  following: 

“ Resolved , That  in  the  territory  of  Oregon,  and  in 
any  territory  her"a!ter  acquired  Dy  the  United  States 
on  this  continent,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  should  be  allowed  while  it  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Union,  except  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  be  first  duly  convicted.” 

A resolution  was  also  adopted  calling  a state  con- 
vention at  Hetkimer,  on  the  22d  of  February  next, 
for  the  appointment  of  thirty  six  delegates  lo  the 
Baltimore  convention  in  1846. 

A meeting  of  the  ‘barnburners’  took  place  at  Al- 
bany a few  days  since,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
John  Van  Buren  in  a ery  highly  applauded  speech, 
in  relation  lo  the  measures  pursued  uy  the  Syracuse 
convention. 

The  following  are  a couple  of  paragraphs  from 
that  speech,  as  reported  in  the  Herald. 

His  next  theme  was  the  Wilmot  proviso.  We  say 
(he  said)  that  New  York,  (faving  abolished  slavery, 
the  general  government,  wStcIt  is  represented  in  part 
by  New  York,  should  by  no  action  of  its  own , plant  t he 
curse  of  slavery  among  a free  people;  he  would  hang  his 
head  in  shame,  if  the  United  Stales  of  America,  boasting 
us  they  did, of  their  equal  laws,  their  civilization,  and  their 
public  charities,  would  travel  to  Mexico,  where  they  have 
no  human  slaves,  and  pul  shaclcels  upon  men,  freeman. — 
Those  men  who  were  attempting  to  sell  this  slate 
at  the  shambles  of  the  southern  .presidential  market, 
miscalculated  the  vigor  and  the  integrity  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York. 

in  alluding  to  Mr.  Flagg,  Mr.  Van  Buren  said,  that 
he  had  been  struck  down  as  the  last  of  the  friends  of 
g.las  Wright,  Mr.  Van  Buren  spoke  of  Messrs. 
(Jambrelmg,  Hunter,  Ring,  Grover,  &c.,  and  the 
pi ide  he  felt  at  being  associated  with  them  tempo- 
rarily ip  the  convention  at  Syracuse — fie  said  lem- 


For  Governor — F.  R.  Shuxk,  (adm.) 

146,021 

James  Irvin,  (w hig) 

128,138 

“Native”  vote, 

11,207 

“Abolition”  vote 

1,677 

Shunk’s  majority  over  Irvin 

17,883 

do.  do.  over  ail 

4,999 

Vote  of  the  stale  at  governor’s  election 

in  1844. 

F.  R.  Shurik  (adm.) 

160,959 

Markle  (whig) 

156.562 

Adm.  majority  4,397 

Compared  with  the  election  of  1844,  the  adminis- 
tration vote  falls  oil'  this  year  nearly  15,000,  and  the 
whig  vote  falls  off  upwards  of  28,000.  The  entire 
vote  of  the  state  this  year  falls  about  42.000  short  of 
the  vote  of  1844,  yet  it  is  about  80,000  above  the 
vote  of  1846. 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  was,  on  the  11th  inst., 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Elliott  Cresson, 
E-q.,  corresponding  secretary. 

Virginia- -Engineer — The  hoard  of  public  works 
have  appointed  Cnarles  B.  Fisk,  E q.,  engineer,  lo 
make  a survey  for  the  proposed  improvement  of  the 
Shenandoah  river. 

Georgia — History — The  Athens  Georgia  Banner 
states  ttiat  a history  of  Georgia,  by  a Dr.  Stevens, 
is  rapidly  passing  through  the  press-and  is  looked  for 
with  considerable  interest  by  the  Georgia  public. 

Texas. — The  population  of  Texas  is  estimated  by 
the  Civilian,  at  123,000.  That  paper  opposes  the 
division  at  this  lime,  of  Texas  into  two  separate 
stales,  which  is  warmly  urged  by  some. 

Emigrants  from  Mexico — The  Houston  Telegraph, 
of  the  14th  says:  “We  have  been  informed  by  a gen- 
tleman who  lately  arrived  from  Bexar,  that  over  five 
hundred  Mexicans  have  removed  lo  that  city  from 
Mexico  within  the  last  two  months,  and  others  are 
daily  arriving  from  the  Rio  Grande  settlements  — 
These  immigrants  are  generally  poor,  and  are  wil- 
ling lo  work  for  tbe  lowest  wages.  They  can  be 
hired  generally  at  lower  wages  than  slaves.” 

A draught,  has  prevailed  for  several  months  in 
northern  Texas.  From  the  frontiers  and  far  beyond, 
hunters  and  surveyors  state  that  in  many  places  the 
country  i3  completely  parched*  anJ  many  of  the 
streams  are  dried  up  so  as  to  render  it  very  difficult 
to  find  wat<  r for  animals.  The  Colorado,  Brazos,  and 
Trimly  rivets  ate  lower  than  usual.  Tne  Brazos  is 
fordable  in  many  places  where  steamboats  usually 
navigate.  The  Red  river  is  also  very  low.  It  is 
apprehended  that  navigation  cannot  be  resumed  un- 
til late  in  the  winter. 

Yellow  fever  is  prevailing  at  Galveston  to  a serious 
extent.  There  were  38  interments  there  during  the 
week  ending  the  14th  Oct. 

Death  of  Isaac  Vanzant — This  distinguished  Texan, 
died  of  congestive  lever,  at  Ihe  capital,  in  Houston, 
on  the  lOih  Oct.;  having  contracted  the  disease  at 
Galveston,  and  being  wont  down  by  recent  efforts 
in  the  canvass  for  governor,  to  which  office  he  had 
been  nominated,  and  further  depressed  by  receiving 
the  painful  intelligence  from  home  of  the  death  of 
his  oldest  daughter,  medical  skill  proved  unavailing; 
he  closed  his  eyes  forever  without  the  endearments 
of  his  domestic  circle.  All  that  could  he  done  by  a 
deeply  interested  community,  was  warmly  tendered. 
Houston  was  in  mourning  on  Monday,  the  stores 
closed  and  business  suspended,  w h list  “the  brethren 
of  the  mystic  tie”  cot. signed  his  remains  to  the  tomb  . 

Electioneering — The  Texas  papers  indicate  a warm 
canvass  going  oh.  Tne  deaih  of  Mr.  Van  Zmdt, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  candidates  for  the  guber- 
natorial chair,  will  unship  the  previous  arrangements 
of  the  campaign. 

The  election  takes  place  on  the  1st  Nov. 

The  Germans — The  Galveston  Zeilung,  printed  in 
German,  warmly  advocates  the  elecliun  of  George 
T.  Wood,  for  governor,  and  Judge  E.  Waller,  lor 
Iteut.  governor,  it  says— “Why  should  Germans 
wish  to  see  men  like  Van  Zatidt  and  Miller  elected, 
whose  inimical  disposition  towards  them  is  so  noto- 
rious? Geo.  T.  Wood  is  a true  adherent  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jefferson  and  Jai  kson,  and  to  the  carrying 
out  of  these  very  principles  the  United  Slates  owe 
their  power  and  greatness,  and  the  people  the  per- 
petuation of  their  liberty.  These  principles  must 
be  sustained;  our  liberty,  our  happpiess  depends  on 
them;  let  us,  Uierelope,  choose  top  our  chief  magis- 
trate a man  who  eutertains  these  principles,” 
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FOREIGN. 


The  French  steamer  Philadelphia,  reached  New 
York  on  the  3d,  having  been  obliged  to  put  in  at  Ha- 
lifax to  repair  and  obtain  coal.  She  brings  Paris 
dates  to  the  9th,  and  London  to  the  8th  Sept. 

We  discover  nothing  as  yet  of  the  “tremendous 
failure”  that  was  to  astound  the  world.  About  a 
dozen  failures  are  announced  as  having  occurred 
since  the  Cambria  left,  some  of  them  of  serious 
amount,  but  hopes  are  expressed  in  a Liverpool  pa- 
per of  the  8th  that  the  crisis  was  passing,  and  pru- 
dence was  now  required.  Mr.  Baring  is  at  Paris, 
French  papers  say,  asking  a favor  for  the  Bank  of  I 
England,  of  the  bank  of  France,  similar  to  that 
which  the  British  had  extended  to  them,  but  which 
said  papers  seem  little  disposed  to  have  ventnred  in 
the  present  condition  of  (heir  own  finances. 

The  aggregate  of  the  failures  in  England,  from  the 
1st  of  August  to  the  8th  of  October,  is  estimated 
by  French  papers  at  300,000,000  francs — say  sixty 
millions  of  dollars. 

Ireland. — The  county  of  Tipperary  is  in  a state 
of  great  disorder.  Mr.  Rae,  a magistrate,  was  killed 
at  noonday,  receiving  eleven  wounds,  two  of  them 
in  the  heart — murderer  escaping.  It  was  supposed 
he  had  been  hired  to  commit  the  deed.  The  country 
is  yet  experiencing  great  distress. 

The  repealers  talk  of  holding  a National  Council. 

Spain. — Narvaez  has  succeeded  in  forming  a mi- 
nistry, and  the  .French  party  predominate. 

The  cholera. — Letters  from  South  Russia  state, 
that  whole  villages  had  been  depopulated  by  dis- 
ease. Other  letters  state  that  the  disease  is  ap- 
proaching Moscow,  and  that  some  deaths  have  oc- 
curred in  that  city  already.  An  express  at  Jassy 
announces  that  the  cholera  has  broken  out  at  OJessa. 

Later. — The  steamer  Caledonia,  with  Liverpool 
dates  to  the  19th  Oct.  has  arrived. 

Markets — Liverpool,  Oct.  19 — western  canal  flour 
25  a 27s.  per  bbl.  Southern  25  a 2(3s.  N.  Orleans 
22  a 24s.  Canada  20  a 21s.  U.  States  white  wheat 
pr  70  bbls.  7 a 8s.  red  6 a 7s.  4d.  Indian  corn  pr  480 
(ids.  30  a 33s.  Indian  meal  per  bbl.  14  a 15s.  pr  bbl. 

In  London  yesterday,  an  extensive  supply  of  fo- 
reign wheat — trade  dull.  American  receded  2 to 
2s.  5d.  per  quarter. 

P.  S. — 2 o’clock— Markets  are  losing  ground 
flour  cannot  be  quoted  beyond  26s.  pr  bbl. 

The  stoppage  of  a Liverpool  Banking  Company  is 
just  announced — its  liabilities  not  heavy. 

Colton  — Market  much  depressed.  The  quantity 
pressing  on  the  maikel  gre.itly  exceeds  the  demand, 
and  sellers  often  submit  to  sacrifices  under  quota- 
tions for  sake  of  the  cash.  The  sales  of  the  week 
ending  ]5lh,  amounted  to  21,700  bales,  of  which 
3,900  on  speculation.  On  the  16ih  2,000  bales  sold; 
the  ISth  only  1 .200,  and  at  a decline. 

Pnces — N Orleans  4|  a 5]  for  ordinary  to  mid- 
ling;  good  middiing  to  fair  6*  a 6J;  good  to  fine 
7 a 8d.  Alabama  and  Tenn.  4|  a 4J;  good  to  good 
fair  5i;  Mobile  4]  a 5j,  fair  to  good  5J  a 6;  go>  d to 
fine  5'j  a 6U.;  Bowed  Georgia  4±  a 5‘  to  6j.  Sea 
Island  ranges  from  9 to  18d. 

Money  matters  — The  disastrous  monetary  pres- 
sure recorded  in  our  last  advices,  has, during  the  last 
fortnight,  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  severity, 
involving  several  additional  failures  and  diffusing  a 
deep  and  impenetrable  gloom  throughout  the  whole 
commercial  community  of  Great  Britain.  To  such 
a point  of  intensity  has  the  inaccessibility  of  money 
now  arrived  that  there  is  scarcely  any  one  house 
which  can  be  looked  upon  without  suspicion,  no 
matter  how  exalted  its  position.  We  may  avoid 
further  enunciation  by  staling  that  altogether  fifty- 
five  houses  have  either  broken  down  or  suspended 
since  the  departure  of  the  last  steamer.  Yesterday 
it  was  announced  that  the  Ro^al  Bank  of  Liverpool 
had  been  compelled  to  suspend  payment.  The  mo- 
ney market  continues  in  the  most  stringent  con 
ditioii,  but  the  London  papers  of  last  night  indulge 
in  strong  hopes  of  a partial  restoration  of  ease,  owing, 
to  the  circumstance  of  a very  heavy  payment  on  the 
consols  having  just  been  made.  The  sales  of  consols 
commenced  at  81  to  81i,  but  fell  to  80£  for  transfer 
to-day;  time  bargains  81J  to  81i;tne  quotations  clos- 
ed at  81^  to  81 5 ; exchequer  bills  have  been  done 
at  15  to  3bs.  discount.  Bank  stock  is  quoted  at  182 
to  183. 
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Parliament  has  been  prorogued  to  the  14th  De- 
cember and  will  then  be  further  adjourned  till  Janu- 
ary. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London’s  dinner  to  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  was  attended  by  three  Polish  princes; 
Mr.  Bancroft's  health  was  proposed — his  speech  in 
repfy  was  warmly  received. 

Ireland — The  prospects  for  the  approaching  win- 
ter are  very  gloom-y,  famine,  in  an  aggravated  form 
has  already  appeared.  The  queen  has  issued  letters 
commanding  general  collections  in  the  church  estab- 
lishments. 

Switzerland  — Civil  war  is  still  i upending. 

Spain. — Espartero  is  suddenly  displaced  from  the 
ministry,  and  Narvaez  installed, — French  influence 
predominating. 

Italy. — The  Austrians  are  about  to  evacuate  Fer- 
rara and  leave  the  PontilF  undisturoed  in  his  career 
of  reform. 

Disturbances  have  taken  place  in  the  two  Sicilies. 


Pennsylvania  coal  trade.  The  Philadelphia 
American  and  Gazette,  noticing  the  opening  of  a 
new  coal  field  to  that  market,  by  a railroad  just 
completed  from  the  splendid  mines  on  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Swatara,  goes  on  to  show,  that  the 
amount  of  the  coal  trade  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
year  1847  will  be  about  as  follows: 

Scbuylkil  1,600.000  tons 

Lehigh  650.000  “ 

Lackawanna  350.000  “ 

Wyoming  valley  275,000  “ 

Swatara  75,000  “ 

Shamokin  10,000  “ 

Total  2,960,000  “ 

By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of 
coal  mined  this  year  and  sent  to  market  from  the 
several  anthracite  coal  fields  will  not  fall  much  short 
of  3.000,000  of  tons,  being  an  increase  in  one  year 
of  more  than  700,000  tons;  and  yet,  it  13  believed 
that  the  market  will  not  be  fully  supplied.  The  an 
nual  value  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  now 
amounts,  in  market,  to  at  least  $10,000,000,  and  if 
the  country  continues  in  its  stale  of  prosperity,  will, 
in  ten  years,  amount  to  $30,000,000. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  McPherson,  the  U.  S.  consul  to  Genoa,  sails  to- 
day in  the  Montezuma  for  his  destination.  He  takes 
out  with  him  letters  of  recall  to  the  present  consul, 
Mr.  Lester.  [JY.  Y.  Express. 

Deplomatic  relations  with  Rome  — We  have  it  from 
good  authority,  that  our  government  has  determined 
to  open  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Papal  See.  We 
understand  also  that  Col.  J.  S.  Du  Solle,  of  this  city, 
is  likely  to  be  the  gentleman  selected  as  charge  d’af- 
faires to  Rome.  [Phil,  Inq. 

We  karn  that  the  secretary  of  state  has  entrusted 
to  an  eminent  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  late- 
ly set  out  on  a tour  of  Europe,  the  pleasing  office  of 
assuring  his  holines,  Pius  the  ninth,  of  the  warm  sym- 
pathy of  our  government  and  people  in  his  present 
liberal  and  well  directed  efforts  for  the  amelioration 
of  Italy.  [N.  Y.  Herald. 

Death  of  a United  States  Senator  — The 
Hon.  Jabez  Williams  Huntington,  United  Slates 
senator  from  the  state  of  Connecticut,  died  atler  a 
few  days  illness  at  his  residence,  Norwich,  on  the 
evening  of  the  2d  Nov. 

The  death  of  Senator  Huntington  will  devolve  up- 
on Governor  Bissell,  the  duty  of  appointing  a sena- 
tor to  fill  the  station  until  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  does  not  take  place  until  May  next. — 
Senator  Huntington’s  term  would  have  expired  in 
1851. 

Senator  Atchison,  of  Missouri. — The  St.  Joseph 
Mo.  Gazette  announces,  by  authority,  that  Senator 
Atchison  will  not  be  a candidate  for  re-election  to 
the  place  which  he  now  holds.  The  legislature  to 
be  elected  in  the  month  of  August  next  chooses  hts 
successor. 


Public  deposites.  According  to  the  monthly  state- 
ment of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  there  were  on 
depnsite  in  the  various  government  depositories,  on 
the  25th  of  October,  subject  to  his  draft,  the  sum  of 

$4,834,999  16. 

Treasury  note*.  The  amount  officially  stated  as 
outstanding  on  the  1st  Nov.  is  $15,207,439  31. 

FINANCIAL. OFFICIAL. 

Treasury  Department,  Oct.  20,  1847. 

TIu.  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  quarter  en- 

ding  the  30th  of  Sept.,  1847,  were,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained: 

From  customs  $11,070,000 


do 

lands 

832,760 

do 

miscellaneous 

15,670 

do 

loan  of  1846 

111,000 

do 

loan  of  1847 

5,144,700 

$17,174,130 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  period  were — 
Civil  miscellaneous,  and  foreign  inter- 
course $1,120,453  64 

On  act.  of  army,  &c.  $9,186,406  27 

“ “ Indian  Depart.  691,895  05 

“ “ fortifications  109,158  00 

“ “ pensions  583,332  36 

10,570,691  68 

“ “ navy  2,384,805  45 

“ “ interest  &c.,  public  debt  11,687  49 

“ “ redemption  of  and  interest  on 

treasury  notes,  612,501  63 


$14,700,139  89 
R.  J.  WALKER,  Sec.  Treas. 

The  Union  on  publishing  the  above  statement, 
says: 

It  appears  by  the  statement  of  the  treasurer,  which 
wre  publish  this  day,  that  the  nett  balance  in  cash  in 
the  treasury  is  $4,835,000  Upon  inquiry,  it  appears 
that  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  treasury  notes  yet 
to  be  paid  in  is  near  $5,000,000 — making,  in  all,  of 
cash  that  could  be  used  before  the  meeting  of  congress, 
nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars.  But  to  this  should  be 
added,  probably  $4,000,000  of  accruing  revenue  up 
to  that  date  from  customs,  lands,  Mexican  tariff  &c., 
and  we  have  the  sum  of  $14,000,000  applicable  to  the 
expenditures  for  the  month  preceding  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  congress;  thus  proving  that  we  shall  not  be  out  of 
funds  at  that  dale. 

We  also  call  attention  to  the  official  statement, 
published  above,  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  last  quarter.  This  is  the  first  quarter  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  under  the  tariff  of  1846.  The  receipts 
from  ail  sources  during  this  quarter,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  $17,174,130,  and  the  total  expenditures  for  the 
same  quarter,  $14,700,139  89 — thus  shoiving  an  excess 
of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  that  quarter  of  2,473,991- 
If,  however,  we  deduct  the  proceeds  (as  well  as  pay- 
ments) from  loans  and  treasury  notes  from  each  col- 
umn respectively,  it  will  leave  the  receipts  for  the 
quarter  $11,918,430,  and  the  expenditures  $14,075,” 
950;  thus  showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  for  the 
quarter  over  receipts  of  2,157,520.  It  is  estimated, 
however,  that  the  receipts  from  the  Mexican  tariff,  in 
addition,  during  the  last  quarter,  exceeded  $500,000; 
which,  (excluding  the  avails  of  loans  and  treasury 
notes)  would  make  the  excess  of  expenditures  over 
revenue  for  the  quarter  about  $1,657,000. 

But  as  to  the  new  tariff,  the  nett  revenue  from  cus- 
toms under  it  actually  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the 
first  quarter  of  its  first  fiscal  year — namely,  from 
30th  June,  1847,  to  30th  September,  1847 — we  see 
is  11,070,000.  Now,  on  reference  to  the  same  nett 
revenue  from  customs  for  the  same  quarter  under  the 
tariff’ of  1845  preceding— namely,  from  30th  June 
1846,  to  30ih  September,  1846 — -we  find  that  reve-’ 
nue  was  only  $6,125,000,  or  but  little  more  Ilian  one 
half  the  revenue  from  customs  for  the  same  quarter  under 
the  new  tariff. 

Thus  i?  the  tariff  of  1846  already  self-vindicated; 
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*nd  Mr.  Walker’s  estimates  more  than  sustained.  We 
■will  add  in  conclusion,  that,  under  the  neio  tariff  the 
exports  of  our  own  products  largely  exceed  the  imports; 
thus  showing  what  the  protectionists  call  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  in  our  favor.  Oh!  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  dis- 
tinguished as  you  all  are,  where  are  all  your  predic- 
tions? Surely,  neither  of  you  is  a Daniel  in  finan- 
cial prophecy,  whilst  the  much  abused  estimates  of 
Mr.  Walker  come  out  of  the  lions  den  and  fiery  fur- 
nace unscathed. 

Remarks  on  the  foregoing.  We  have  uniformly 
maintained  that  the  amount  of  revenue  derivable  from 
a reteiiue  tariff,  would  exceed  the  amount  derived  from 
a protective  tariff,  until,  by  its  operation,  our  cash 
would  be  drained  from  us  to  pay  up  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  when  that  was  exhausted,  until  our  credit 
should  be  stretched  to  its  utmost,  and  would  no  longer 
avail.  It  is  only  after  cash  and  credit  are  both  ex- 
hausted, that  the  real  operation  of  the  revenue  tariff 
will  be  practically  ascertained.  The  people  of  this 
country  had  full  experience  of  the  process  during  the 
last  years  of  the  operation  of  the  compromise  act. 
To  redeem  us  from  the  wide  spread  ruin  which  over- 
took the  country  under  the  operation  of  that  act,  was 
the  protective  tariff  of  1842  enacted.  How  faith- 
fully it  accomplished  its  object,  let  the  recollection 
of  the  prosperity  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  whole 
country  up  to  the  date  of  its  repeal,  testify. 

The  comparison  which  the  Union  makes  of  revenue 
derived  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  operation  of 
the  protective  tariff,  with  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  the  present  year,  with  such  an  object  as  is  assign- 
ed, is  manifestly  unfair.  Every  one  knows  that  for 
some  months  before  the  period  when  the  low  duties 
were  to  takeeffect  importers  refrained  from  impor- 
ting, waiting,  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduction 

Quantities  of  goods  that  had  arrived  were  even  ex- 
ported, under  drawback,  in  order  to  avail  of  the  dif- 
ference on  re-entry  under  the  new  tariff.  To  com- 
pare the  receipts  of  revenue  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, with  current  receipts,  in  order  io  show  the  work- 
ings of  the  two  systems,  is  certainly  not  fair. 

The  Union  goes  on  to  say  exultingly  that,  “ Under 
the  uew  tariff  the  exports  of  our  own  products  largely  ex- 
ceed our  imports''' — manifestly  designing  that  their 
readers  shonld  infer  that  this  excess  was  owing  to 
the  new  tai  iff,  although  they  do  not  venture  that  as- 
sertion. The  true  cause  of  this  excess  is  not  even 
hinted  at.  The  occurrence  of  such  a phenomina  un- 
der the  new  tariff,  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 
we  venture  to  predict  will  be  quite  as  unusual  as  the 
recurrence  of  the  cause  which  alone  occasioned  that 
excess  in  this  instance.  When  some  millions  of  Eu- 
ropeans shall  again  be  starving  for  want  of  bread — 
nay,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  have  actually  starv- 
ed, the  demand  for  our  breadstuff's  may  induce  them 
as  it  has  done  in  this  case,  to  take  more  of  our  pro- 
ducts than  we  have  taken  of  theirs. 

But  how  impatient  will  Europeans  be  under  such 
a state  of  trade?  Their  harvest  is  scarcely  housed 
before  we  find  that  the  current  has  changed.  The 
last  steamer  brought  express  orders, — general  circu- 
lars, to  our  merchants  to  send  the  specie,  if  they  wish- 
ed their  orders  for  goods  complied  with,  and  that  too 
without  regai d to  the  rate  at  which  bills  might  be 
purchased.  The  steamer  Cambria,  which  left  Boston 
on  Monday  last  took  out  $298,860  in  specie.  The 
last  Havre  packet  took  over  $65,500;  each  of  the 
packet  ships  that  have  recently  sailed  have  taken  spe- 
cie. The  Constitution,  Liverpool  packet,  took  about 
$100,000  in  gold— the  Garrick  took  out  $100,- 
000.  The  imports  of  specie  at  Boston  during  the 
month  of  October  was  $77,416;  the  exports  $89,- 
745. 

The  question  is,  had  there  have  been  the  usual  sup- 
ply of  food  raised  in  Europe  last  season,  how  would  the 
account  have  stood  between  our  imports  and  exports 
for  the  quarter  which  the  Union  has  paraded  above? 
Deduct  from  the  extra  quantity  which  was  shipped 
in  consequence  of  famine,  the  average  quanti- 
tity  which  Europe  takes  of  our  breadstuff's,  and  see 
how  the  account  will  stand? 

Balance  of  trade  —According  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette,  Mr.  Dallas  staled  that  the  revenue  for  the 
first  three  quarters  amounted  to  $26,000,000!  To 
produce  this  sum,  aD  importation  of  $145,000,000 
was  necessary,  allowing  the  valuation  to  have  been 
entirely  fair.  As,  however,  it  was  incontestihly 
shown  by  Mr.  Webster,  that  immense  frauds  would 
be  inevitably  pi aclteed  under  the  ad  valorem  system, 


we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  reached  160  oj 
170,000,000!  From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that 
the  revenue,  for  the  entire  year,  ending  on  the  first 
of  December,  will  be  $36,000  000.  This  would 
suppose  an  importation  of  $200,000,000,  if  all  is  fair 
at  the  custom  house.  Making  allowance  for  frauds 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  require  at  least  $220,000,- 
000  importation  to  produce  that  sum.  We  have 
made  our  calculations  on  the  supposition  that  the 
tariff  of  1846  averaged  eighteen  per  cent.  We 
have  learned  that  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  that 
estimate. 

Now,  if,  with  the  assistance  of  the  famine  in  Eu- 
rope, which  according  to  an  estimate  presented  by 
us  the  other  nay,  swept  out  of  our  ports,  within  one 
year,  forty-five  millions  which  would  never  have 
gone  but  for  its  existence,  the  exports  were  kept  up 
with  the  importg  and  nothing  more,  it  is  pretty  evi- 
dent that  when  this  demand  shall  have  ceased,  we 
shall  have  this  forty-five  millions  against  us.  If,  as 
the  Union  asserts,  the  revenue  be  still  progressing, 
that  is,  if  the  importation  be  growing  in  amount  eve 
ry  quarter,  we  see  not  how  it  is  possible  to  avoid  a 
balance  against  this  country,  by  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  of  at  least  $50,000,000. 

[Richmond  Whig. 

Court  martial  for  the  trial  of  Lieut.  Col. 
F.  C.  Fremont.  The  court  was  at  first  ordered  to 
meet  at  Fort  Monroe,  bat  in  compliance  with  a sub- 
sequent order,  it  assembled  at  the  Arsenal  in  the 
city  of  Washington  on  the  2d  of  November. 

The  following  officers  constitute  the  court: 

Brig.  Gen.  G.  M.  Brooke,  Col.  5th  Inf.  president. 

Col.  S Churchill,  Inspector  General. 

Col.  I.  B.  Crane,  4th  Artillery. 

Brev.  Col.  Matthew  M.  Payne,  4th  Artillery. 

Brev.  Lt.  Col.  S.  H.  Long,  Corps  Top.  Eng. 

Lieut. Col.  R.  E.  DeRussy,  Corps  Top.  Eng. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  P.  Taylor,  Subsistence  Dedp’t 

Brev.  Lt.  Col.  H.  K.  Craig,  Ord.  Department. 

Major  R.  L.  Baker,  Ord.  Department. 

Major  J.  D.  Graham,  Corps  Top.  Engineers. 

Major  R.  Delafield,  Corps  Engineers. 

Brev.  Major  G.  A.  McCall,  Assist.  Adj’t.  Gen1). 

Major  E.  W.  Morgan,  11th  infantry. 

Capt  John  F.  Lee,  Ord.  Department,  Judge  Advo- 
cate. 

All  except  Major  McCall  were  present. 

The  National  intelligencer  adds,  that  president 
(Gen.  Brooke,)  was  informed,  on  the  part  of  the  war 
office,  that  all  the  members  would  attend:  so  that  he 
should  not  proceed  any  further  at  prhsent  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  court,  but  would  adjourn  it  until 
ten  o’clock  next  morning,  when  the  members  would 
be  sworn  in. 

The  other  parties  to  the  trial  were  also  present: 
we  mean  the  accused  and  the  officer  who  prefers 
the  charge  against  him.  Both  were  attended  by  a 
number  of  witnesses.  Those  of  Col.  Fremont  were 
as  follows: 

Mr.  J.  C.  Davis,  of  Ohio;  Wm.  Findlay,  of  Mis 
siouri;  R.  A.  Moore,  of  Illinois;  Alexis  Godey,  of 
Missouri;  Richard  Owen,  of  Ohio;  Josiah  Fergu- 
son, of  Missouri;  W.  P.  Brown,  of  Kentucky;  T.  E. 
Breckiuridge,  of  Missouri;  R.  T.  Jacobs,  of  Louis- 
tille,  Kentucky;  Col  W.  H.  Russell,  of  Missouri; 
W.  N.  Loker,of  Washington;  Lieut  George  Minor, 
U S navy;  Passed  Midshipman  Eeward  Beale,  U S 
navy;  Eugene  Russell,  cf  Missouri;  G W Hartnly, 
master  ol  a merchantman. 

Ju  addition  to  these,  the  defence  expects  also  the 
attendance,  as  wisnesaes,  of  Commodore  Robert 
Stockton;  of  Lieut  Gillespie,  of  the  U S Marines, 
of  J W Whilton  of  Missouri;  of  Marion  Wise,  ol 
Missouri;  of  L D Vincenihaler,  of  Ohio;  and  of 
James  Barnet,  of  Missouri. 

Of  the  witnesses  for  the  United  States,  we  did 
not  obtain  any  certain  list.  We  can  only  menton  ats 
present  the  tollowing;  Brig  Gen  Kearny;  Captain 
Turner,  of  the  1st  regiment  of  dragoons;  Major 
Swords,  of  the  quartermaster’s  department;  the 
Hon  W P Hall,  of  Missouri;  and  Edwin  Bryan,  Esq, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky)  Reporter. 

We  observed  among  the  gentlemen  present,  be- 
sides the  witnesses  and  reporters  of  thh  press,  the 
Hon  Thomas  H.  Benton 

The  Encarnacion  prisoners  were  recently  paid  off 
at  New  Orleans.  They  numbered  in  all  92  men,  and 
Uncle  Sam  gave  the  "boys”  nearly  $17,000  for  their 
services,  [Many  Argus. 

Land  sales  by  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury.— 
The  sealed  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  lands  acquired  in  the  payment 
of  debts,  were  on  the  26th  opened  in  the  solicitor’s 
office,  in  the  presence  of  several  officers  of  the  treas- 
ury department.  Bids  were  received  for  eaph  parcel 


advertised,  and  many  of  them  at  liberal  prices 

There  were  in  all  more  than  five  thousand  bids. — 
These  are  all  to  be  entered  on  bid-books  before  it  can 
be  ascertained  which  is  the  highest.  Every  exertion 
will  be  made  to  decide  this  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, when  notice  will  be  given  to  those  whose  bids 
have  been  accepted.  It  is  probable  that  sales  of  all 
the  advertised  property  have  been  made.  If  so,  the 
solicitor  may  congratulate  himself  upon  entire  success 
in  his  plan  of  sale.  [ Wash  Union. 

Indian  annuity  contracts. — We  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  bids  for  annuity  goods,  for  Indians, 
were  opened  yesterday  at  the  Indian  department,  and 
the  contracts  awarded  to  the  following  gentlemen, 
hey  being  the  lowest  bidders: 

Messrs.  Grant  & Barton,  of  New  York,  blankets 
and  dry  goods,  deliverable  at  N.  York  and  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Simeon  P.  Smith,  of  New  York,  hardware,  agri- 
cultural implements  and  axes,  deliverable  in  New 
York. 

Wm.  N.  Clem,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  hardware, 
deliverable  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edw.  R.  Tryon,  of  Philadelphia,  northwest  gnns, 
deliverable  in  Philadelphia.  [Wash.  Union. 

Emigrants. — The  number  that  arrived  in  New 
York  last  month  was  13.182. 

Emigration  project  in  Francs. — The  Pari*  cor- 
respondent of  the  Now  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
writes: 

Yesterday  a Frenchman  meeting  me  in  the  street 
said  with  great  enthusiasm.  "Monsieur  we  are  three 
or  four  million  Frenchmen,  who  are  going  to  embark 
for  America,  with  a constitution  to  form  a separate 
state  in  the  United  States;  but  our  whole  scheme  is 
based  upon  Christianity.  Our  system  is  Fourierism 
immensely  improved;  and  our  agent  is  already  pre- 
senting the  plan  Io  the  government  in  America.” — 
You  will  know  whether  this  accords  with  any  move- 
ments you  bear  of  in  other  directions. 

German  Emigration. — The  German  paper  of 
this  city  mentions  the  fact  that  50,000  German  im- 
migrants arrived  at  ihis  port  between  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary and  1st  October  of  the  present  year.  The 
immigrants  of  this  year,  it  is  said,  have  generally 
been  in  better  circumstances  than  heretofore,  which 
is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  poorer  classes 
bare  sailed  for  Canada.  By  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  German  society,  most  of  this  50,000  have 
gone  to  the  west  to  engage  in  agriculture. 

[yY.  York  Express. 

Free  people  of  colour  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
By  an  ordinance  recently  passed  by  the  corporation 
of  Washington,  the  free  colored  people  of  that  city, 
without  distinction  of  Bex,  have  been  compelled  to 
give  white  security,  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  each,  for 
tbeir  good  behaviour  for  one  year,  and  to  pay  $2  each 
for  a certificate  showing  that  the  security  required 
has  been  giveD. 

Present*  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. — As  we 
frequently  are  given  to  understand  that  specimens  of 
yankee  ingenuity,  from  a bootjack  to  a set  of  artifi- 
cial teeth  far  surpassing  nature,  are  "presented”  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  costly  nng9  and  snuff 
boxes  are  said  to  be  received  in  return,  it  may  be 
well  to  make  another  extract  from  an  American  at 
St.  Petersburg,  holding  a situation  which  gives  him 
ample  opportunities  ol  knowing  the  facts. — “His  im- 
perial majesty’s  cares  in  ruling  his  sixty-four  milli- 
ons do  not  leave  him,  as  you  may  suppose,  much  time 
to  attend  to  such  things.  Besides  the  ceremony  of 

getting  at  him  is  no  small  affair.  Mr.  some 

hie  years  siuce  presented  him  a beautiful  ivory  cru- 
cifix which  cost  him  over  $1,000 — it  has  not  yet 
reached  his  majesty,  and  j am  told  is  still  in  the  cus- 
tom house  vaults,  with  some  thousands  of  gifts  for 
the  emperor,  who  receives,  especially  from  the 
United  States,  quantities  which  are  seldom  or  never 
nolietd.”  [Boston  Daily  Adv- 

Mail  arrangements  with  European  powers. 
"We  understand  that  letters  have  been  recently 
received  from  Major  Hobbie,  who  will  probably  re- 
turn to  the  United  Slates  in  the  Washington  steamer. 
His  last  letter  was  from  Bremen.  He  was  then  on 
his  way  to  Londun- 

He  had  made  the  ropst  satisfactory  arrangements 
in  Germany  for  the  qccpmmodaiiun  of  our  steamers 
and  the  transmission  of  their  letters. 

His  arrangements  wjtb  France  were  not  positively 
concluded;  but  be  hoped  to  find  a satisfactory  answer 
to  h>s  propositions  to  that  government  on  his  return 
to  koqdtw, 
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He  had  found  a very  conciliatory  spirit  in  most  of 
the  English  statesmen — in  Lord  John  Russell,  for 
example,  and  Sir  R.  Peel;  but  the  superintendent  of 
the  post  office  department  had  felt  some  difficulty 
in  acceding  to  the  terms  until  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment. 

A proposition  has  been  made,  during  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Bancroft  in  Switzerland,  to  Mr.  Brodhead, 
the  secretary  of  legation,  for  a temporary  suspension 
of  the  order  of  our  postmaster  general  in  relation  to 
the  letters  despatched  to  Canada;  but  Mr.  Brodhead 
had  declined  acceding  to  it,  unless  the  British  post 
office  would  also  do  away  with  tne  inequality  in  the 
postage  of  letters  landed  in  England  from  onr  steam 
ers.  It  was  hoped  that  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  gor- 
ernroent  would  ultimately  remove  all  difficulties  on 
the  suhject,  and  bring  about  an  arragement  satisfac- 
tory to  our  government.  [ Washington  Union. 

Smuglinc  powder  to  Vera  Cruz — Jose  Maria 
Carabajal,  the  Mexican  who  was  arreted  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  4th  inst.  for  shipping  powder,  invoic- 
ed as  “cigaritos.”  to  Vera  Cruz,  has  been  discharged 
from  a criminal  prosection,  the  case  not  being  em- 
braced in  the  statute.  He  wa3  required  to  give  bail, 
however  in  the  sum  of  $3200,  for  violating  the  city 
ordinance  on  that  subject,  at  the  suit  of  the  second 
municipality,  which,  not  being  able  to  give,  he  was 
committed  to  jail. 

Courtesy  and  liberality. — The  Union  publishes 
an  official  correspondence  between  Com  Engle,  of 
the  U.  S.  ship  Princeton,  and  Colonel  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  governor  of  Gibtaltar,  relative  to  an  acci- 
dent which  occurred  to  Thomas  Dennis,  a seaman, 
whose  arms  were  shot  off  when  firing  a salute  in 
honor  of  the  visit  on  board  the  Princeton,  of  Prince 
Demedoff,  of  Russia.  The  governor  in  the  most 
handsome  manner  tendered  the  use  of  the  English 
hospital  to  the  unfortunate  sailor,  and  Prince  Deme- 
dofl  has  assigned  him  a pension  for  life  of  four  hun- 
dred francs.  The  whole  affair  is  highly  creditable 
to  those  concerned.  Dennis  is  a native  of  Boston, 
aged  twenty  three,  and  will  receive  the  Prince’s  pen- 
sion quarterly,  payable  in  this  country. 

Colonization  — The  time  had  been  when  not  9ix 
pulpits  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  were  open  to 
the  advocates  of  colonization,  and  when  not  a single 
ecclesiastical  body  would  listen  to  its  claims.  But 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  the  lamented  Rev.  Dr. 
Tenney,  who  died  at  Northampton  on  the  28th  u It., 
has  presented  the  cause  before  139  congregations  in 
that  state,  and  before  nine  ministerial  associations. — 
Rev.  Dr.  H umphrey  has  also  preached  on  the  same 
subject  in  several  of  the  churches  in  Boston,  with 
general  acceptance,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  without 
giving  offence  to  any  individual. 

[N.  Y.  Journal  Com. 

Emigrants. — Steerage  passengers  who  have  arriv- 
ed at  New  York  for  one  week — from  the  18th  to  the 


24th  of  Oct.  inclusive: 

Liverpool  3577 

London  589 

Glasgow  158 

Belfast  148 

Hull  29 

Total  from  British  ports  . 4493 

Havre  1424 

Cherbourg  94 

Bremen  514 

Hamburg  161 

Antwerp  822 

Total  from  other  ports  then  British 3015 

Total  in  the  week  7508 


War  expenditures The  secretary  of  the  treas- 

ury, since  the  first  of  January  last,  has  sent  up- 
wards of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  to  N.  Orleans,  on 
account  of  army  disbursements. 

A letter  to  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  from  tha  Rio 
Grande,  says:  “Two  hundred  government  horses 
were  sold  at  auction,  a few  days  ago,  at  an  awful  sa- 
crifice, not  averaging  more  than  ten  dollars  a head.— 
They  probably  cost  each  ten  times  the  same.” 

This  reminds  us  of  the  transaction  of  the  Florida 
war,  when  steamboat  wood  was  furnished  to  the  go- 
vernment at  fifty  dollars  per  cord,  and  bacon  which 
cost  the  government  twelve  cents  a pound  was  sold 
at  two  and  three  cents,  and  bought  up  by  contractors 
to  be  again  sold  to  Uncle  Sam.  When  we  see  the 
items  in  the  account  of  this  Mexican  war,  this  sale  of 
horses  will,  by  comparison,  prove  to  be  a mere  cir- 
cumstance. Many  large  fortunes  will  be  made  by  go- 
vernment favorites  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 


the  United  States.  There  are  a class  of  men  in  this 
country  who  if  consulted,  would  never  have  the 
country  in  a state  of  peace;  not  that  they  fight  the 
battles  of  the  country,  or  are  inspired  by  the  ambi- 
tion to  win  a name.  No  such  idea  enters  into  their 
heads.  They  stay  at  home  and  make  money.  Jobs 
and  contracts  are  the  fields  of  their  ambition,  and  the 
greater  the  expense  incurred  by  the  country  the  wi- 
der is  the  field  of  their  exploits. 

[Petersburg  lnt. 

Firf.  arms  manufactory. — Mr.  Samuel  Colt,  the 
inventor  of  the  “repeating  fire  arms,”  &e.,  is  about 
establishing  an  armory  in  Hartford  on  a somewhat 
extensive  scale.  His  machinery  at  Whitneyville  has 
been  removed  to  this  place.  Additonal  machinery,  is 
expected  in  a few  days.  Mr.  Colt  has  large  contracts 
with  government  for  furnishing  his  repeating  holster 
pistols  to  our  mounted  troops  in  Mexico,  where  they 
have  been  used  with  great  success  by  the  Texan  ran- 
gers and  our  first  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen. — 
He  expects  to  be  able  to  turn  out  about  five  thousand 
arms  annually.  His  establishment  will  give  employ- 
ment to  from  fifty  tj  one  hundred  men. 

Handsome  present The  French  government,  by 

the  hands  of  M.  Vattemare,  have  presented  about 
one  hundred  volumes  on  French  agriculture  to  the 
Ameriean  Institute  at  New  York.  The  managers  of 
this  institution  have  resolved  to  reciprocate  the  com- 
pliment, by  presenting  M.  Vattemare  all  their  own 
publications. 

TEXAS  ANNEXATION  AND  EX-PRESIDENT  TYLER. 

Mr.  Reily,  who  was  rererred  to  in  Mr.  Tyler’s  re- 
cent publication  relative  to  the  annexation,  thus  no- 
tices Mr.  Tyler’s  statement  so  far  as  it  referred  to 
him. 

Houston  Sept.  25,  1847. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Houston  Teltgraph: 

Sir:  Having  seen  in  a communication  of  ex-presi- 
dent Tyler  to  the  editors  of  the  Enquirer,  dated  at 
New  York  September  1st,  inst.,  and  being  in  reply 
to  one  of  Gen  Sam  Houston,  a statement  as  to  the 
part  played  by  me,  in  regard  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  I avail  myself  of  the  medium  of  your  paper 
to  correct  the  error  into  which  the  author  has  fallen. 
Mr.  Tyler  uses  this  language:  “His  first  expedient, 

(that  is,  Gen.  Houston’s)  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  was  very  soon  exhausted,  since.  Mr  Reily, 
who  had  been  instructed  to  propose  annexation  at  an 
early  day  of  my  administration,  so  utterly  failed  as 
not  only  to  withdraw  the  proposition,  but  to  accom- 
pany the  withdrawal  with  the  declaration  that  Texas 
would  never  renew  it.”  I certainly  did  not  withdraw 
the  proposition  for  annexation,  and  am  entirely  guilt- 
less of  the  declaration  quoted  upon  me  by  Mr.  Tyler 
My  residence  at  Washington  city,  as  minister  from 
Texas,  commenced  about  the  middle  of  March,  1842, 
and  ended  early  in  September,  same  year,  during 
which  period,  although  annexation  was  spoken  of  by 
the  few  warm  and  ardent  friends  of  the  measure,  in- 
cluding the  president — Hon.  R.  J.  Walker — the  la- 
mented Upshur  and  Gilmer— Dr.  Gwinn,  Miss.,  and 
others,  useless  at  present  to  mention,  yet  at  no  time 
was  it  discussed  as  a probable  event.  All  parties 
were  satisfied  that  no  treaty  of  annexation  would  be 
ratified  by  the  senate,  and  there  was  not  even  a ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  policy  in  the  lower  house.  So 
little  favor  did  Texas  meet  at  the  hands  of  the  se- 
nate, that  a treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  neviga- 
tion,  which  I had  the  honor  to  negotiate  with  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  then  secretary  of  state,  and 
which  amongst  other  things,  secured  to  Texas  pro- 
tection against  the  United  States  Indians — the  free 
navigation  of  the  Sabine  from  its  source  to  the  sea— 
the  Red  river,  and  all  rivers  having  their  sources  or 
region  in  the  territory  of  Texas,  running  part  of 
their  course  through  our  country,  or  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Texas  and 
emptying  into  the  river  Mississippi,  and  the  Mississip- 
pi itself,  from  and  including  the  mouth  or  mouths  of 
said  rivers  to  the  sea,  and  the  admission  into  the  ports 
and  markets  of  the  United  States  of  our  cotton  for 
five  years,  exempt  from  duty,  was  rejected.  Unin- 
fluenced by  the  feelings  of  opposition  entertained  by 
the  legislative  department  of  I he  United  States  to- 
wards Texas,  the  government  of  the  latter  still  kept 
the  subjest  of  annexation  open.  It  was  left  open  by 
me  on  my  resignation,  and  Mr.  Van  £andt,  who  was 
my  successor,  did  not  find  the  question  closed,  as  Mr. 
Tyler  represents  it  to  have  been.  T am  satisfied  Mr 


Tyler  is  laboring  under  some  mistake,  or  he  would 
not  have  charged  me  with  the  conduct  and  language 
as  stated  in  his  communication.  I never  had  any  in- 
structions from  the  government  of  Texas  to  with- 
draw the  propositions  of  annexation,  and  assuredly 
would  not  have  done  so  on  my  own  responsibility. 

JAMES  REILY. 

Texas  Indian  boundary  line. — The  Houston  Tele 
graph  says: 

We  notice  that  Major  Neighbors,  the  Indian  agent, 
in  his  very  interesting  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  confirms  the  report  that  we  have  pre- 
viously published  respecting  the  anxiety  manifested 
by  the  Commanches  for  the  establishment  of  a per- 
manent boundary  line,  to  check  the  enchroachments 
of  our  settlers.  We  know  that  the  commissioners, 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Butler,  while  forming  the  treaty, 
gave  assurances  to  the  Commanche  chiefs,  that  a 
boundary  line  should  be  establisaed,  and  that  the 
whites  shonld  be  prevented  from  intruding  upon  their 
hunting  grounds.  In  the  treaty  ratified  by  the  United 
States  senate  no  boundary  line  is  designated;  and  the 
3d  and  fifth  articles  being  stricken  out,  the  general 
government  has  assumed  no  obligations  to  prevent  the 
encroachments  of  our  settlers  upon  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. The  Union  referring  to  this  subject,  very  justly 
remarks: 

“In  the  ease  of  other  Indians  of  the  United  States, 
the  general  government  holds  the  original  right  of 
soil,  and  has  passed,  and  can  enact,  such  laws  as  are 
deemed  requisite  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  in- 
tercourse with  them,  and  for  them,  and  for  their  wel- 
fare and  improvement.  Texas,  however,  claims  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Indians  within  her  border; 
and  consequently  oar  present  laws  in  relation  to  the 
Indians,  do  not  extend  over  it,  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  therefore  without  the  authority  and  power 
requisite  effectually  to  govern  and  control  the  Texas 
Indians;  and  to  prevent  their  being  improperly  intru- 
ded upon  and  inteferred  with’by  the  white  persons. 
It  can  wield  only  a moral  influence;  and  under  these 
circumstances,  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Indian  de- 
partment for  the  success  of  its  exertions  so  far  in 
keeping  them  quiet  and  peaceable.” 

While  the  vacant  lands  of  Texas  remain  subject 
to  location  by  its  citizens,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  general  government,  or  our  state  government  to 
prevent  persons  holding  headrights  or  other  claims, 
from  extending  their  surveys  into  the  Indian  country. 
The  holders  of  these  claims  are  authorized  to  ‘locate 
them  upon  any  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  state.’  It  13 
questionable,  therefore,  whether  our  legislature  has 
the  power  to  pass  any  law  to  establish  a boundary 
line  between  the  frontier  settlements  and  the  Indian 
territoiy.  Neither  can  it  pass  any  law  preventing 
the  citizens  of  Texas  from  settling  in  any  part  of  tha 
Indian  hunting  grounds.  The  vacant  territory  of  the 
state,  however,  is  so  very  extensive,  that,  it  is  not 
probable  the  frontiers  will  be  extended  more  than 
fifty  or  a hundred  miles  into  the  interior  for  several 
years;  and  the  game  has  already  become  so  scarce  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  frontier,  that  the  Indi- 
ans could,  doubtless,  be  induced  to  retire  a hundred 
miles  from  it,  if  an  annuity  of  five  or  ten  thousand 
dollars  should  be  granted  to  them.  If  they  should  be 
pacified  for  two  or  three  years  by  this  means,  and  a 
respectable  military  force  should  be  stationed  along 
the  frontier,  the  settlements  would  in  the  mean  time 
become  so  dense  and  powerful,  that  none  of  these 
tribes  would  venture  to  re-commenee  hostilities. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

From  the  Indian  country.  The  steamer  St.  Pe- 
ters, which  arrived  from  the  Missouri  last  evening, 
took  on  board  below  Fort  Leven worth  sixteen  men 
and  the  cargoes  of  three  Mackinaw  boats,  consisting 
of  about  5,300  buffalo  robes,  &c.  They  left  Fort 
Pierre,  on  the  Yellow  Stone,  about  the  17th  ifit,,  but 
bring  no  news  of  interest.  The  Indians  are  repre- 
sented as  being  quiet.  The  Missouri  and  other  tribu- 
taries were  very  low  and  falling. 

Mr.  Sarpy,  who  has  been  in  the  Indian  country  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Osage  and  Platte,  was  a pas- 
senger on  the  St.  Peters.  From  him  we  learn,  that 
difficulties  continued  to  exist  between  the  Sioux  and 
Ottoes,  which  frequently  led  to  hostilities  and  loss  of 
life.  The  former  are  said  to  have  recently  attacked 
the  Pawnees,  destroying  one  of  their  villages,  and 
killing  several  of  their  number. 

A great  drought  had,  for  several  weeks,  pre- 
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Tailed  in  the  Tallies  of  the  Osage  and  Blaite,  which 
has  parched  the  vegetation  and  dried  up  the  streams. 
The  grass  on  the  prairies  had  already  been  burnt  off, 
and  the  country  presented  a most  desolate  aspect. — 
The  scarcity  of  pure  water  had  caused  sickness 
among  the  Sacs,  Foxes  and  Pottawatomies,  of  which 
a great  many  have  died.  The  delay  of  the  govern- 
ment in  paying  the  annuities  to  the  last  named  tribes 
caused  a good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  them, 
but  they  remained  quiet. 

[St.  Louis  Repub.  Oct.  28. 

Indian  depredations. — The  St.  Louis  Union  publish- 
es part  of  a letter  from  a member  of  the  Oregon 
Battalion,  dated  at  Fort  Kearney,  Table  Creek,  Sept. 
19th.  The  battalion  was  cutting  hay  and  building 
winter  quarters,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there 
till  spring,  and  then  taking  an  early  start  for  Oregon. 
The  Sioux  were  still  waging  a bloody  war  on  the 
Ottoes  and  Pawnees,  and  destroying  their  corn.  They 
had  also  visited  “the  farmer’s  house”  in  the  Pawnees 
village,  destroying  the  blacksmith  shop  and  such  tools 
and  other  property  as  they  could  get  hold  of.  On  the 
17th  ult.  they  attacked  an  Otto  village,  killed  20  of 
the  tribe,  burnt  the  village  and  destroyed  the  corn. — 
The  writer  of  the  letter  says  that  the  hostile  operations 
of  the  Sioux  against  the  Pawnees  and  Ottoes,  also  the 
movements  of  the  Omahas  against  the  Mormon  en- 
campment, will  make  it  necessary  to  send  an  addi- 
tional force  of  mounted  men  to  the  Plains. 

Indian  Punishments. — They  do  things  very  sum- 
marily and  effectually  among  the  Creek  Indians — 
Very  lately  an  Indian  killed  his  cousin.  He  was 
caught,  tried  and  sentenced.  A grave  was  dug,  in 
which  operation  he  assisted  actively;  then  seating 
himself  by  the  side  of  it,  he  gave  the  word  “fire,”  to 
the  two  appointed  executioners,  and  the  next  moment 
fell  dead  into  the  grave. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Maine. — Ji  great  land  claim — One  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  most  extraordinary  claims  of  land  is 
now  pending  in  the  state  of  Maine,  that  New  Eng- 
land has  ever  been  troubled  with,  and  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  ruin  hundreds  of  successful  families  to 
roll  up  a mountain  of  affluence  for  a single  family. 
The  claimant  is,  or  claims  to  be,  the  representative 
of  some  grantee  from  the  British  crown,  when  said 
crown  had  as  much  authority  to  giant  territory  on 
this  continent  as  the  United  States  have  toj  sell  lands 
in  China.  A family  named  Vassall  went  from  Italy 
to  England  in  the  reigns  of  James  I and  Charles  1, 
and  acquired  great  wealth  and  influence  in  Loudon. 

Some  member  of  this  family  went  to  New  England 
with  the  Plymouth  colonists  and  acquired  large  grants 
of  land  there  and  in  the  West  Indies.  These  West 
Indian  grants  becoming  very  valuable  estates  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries,  were  inherited  by  Lady 
Holland;  and  thus  upon  the  foundation  of  a royal  or 
governmental  grant  of  large  territories  to  one  paten- 
tee, did  one  family  suddenly  become  too  rich,  while 
hundreds  were  deprived  of  property  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  their  own. 

Fiorentius  and  William  Vassall,  two  descendants 
of  the  family,  became  large  proprietors  in  the  Ply- 
mouth patent  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Waldo  pa- 
tent in  Maine.  William  Vassall’s  grant  from  the 
Plymouth  company,  dated  in  1771,  covers  a forty 
eighth  part  of  the  Kennebec  patent,  and  includes 
large  portions  of  Hallowell,  Augusta,  and  Gardiner, 
and  ninety  thousand  acres  in  the  Waldo  patent,  of 
the  country  around  Frankfort  and  Bangor.  Fioren- 
tius Vassall’s  claim  covers  the  be6t  farms  and  houses 
in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Kennebec,  and  Somerset, 
and  the  towns  of  Vassalborough,  Sidney,  Pittston, 
Bowdoinham,  Mercer,  Monmouth,  and  several  oth- 
ers. It  also  covers  extensive  and  very  valuable 
tracts  of  lands.  The  present  claimant  is  a daughter 
of  John  Vassall  Davis,  of  Washington  city,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Page,  who  has  lately  commenced  suit.  One 
of  the  Maine  journals  says  that,  “if  these  claims  be 
established,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  Da- 
vis family  will  become  one  of  the  very  wealthiest  in 
New  England.” 

New  Hampshire — The  whig*  have  nominated 
Nathaniel  S.  Berry  for  governor — Gov.  Colby  hav- 
ing declined  a nomination  for  re-election. 

A whig  county  convention  lately  held  in  the  state 
of  N.  H.  lately  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

— That,  as  citizens  of  a free  country,  we  claim 
and  shall  exeicise  the  right  at  all  limes,  in  a candid 
but  fearless  manner,  of  expressing  our  opinions  of 
the  acts  whether  of  the  state  or  national  administra- 
tion, and  whether  those  acts  relate  to  peace  or  war; 


and  H at  v e regard  the  a llem pt  of  the  president  of 
the  United  Stales  in  his  last  message  to  brand  as 
traitors  all  those  citizens  of  the  republic  who  do  not 
yield  a blind  obedience  to  his  will,  and  approve  his 
conduct  in  the  unconstitutional  commencement  of 
the  present  war  with  Mexico,  as  an  insult  to  free- 
men, and  fit  only  to  emanate  from  one  who  rules 
over  slaves. 

— The  war  is  to  be  avoided  at  all  times  as  a great 
calamity,  especially  by  this  country,  as  not  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  or  the  feelings  that 
should  animate  us  in  our  intercourse  with  the  nations 
of  the  earth;  but  that  we  regard  the  present  war 
with  Mexico  as  doubly  hateful,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the  act  of  the  pre- 
sident, in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  congress,  and  as 
it  is  waged  for  the  dismemberment  of  a sister  repub- 
lic, upon  pretexts  that  are  false,  and  for  a purpose 
that  is  abhorrent  to  all  feelings  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice; and  that,  although  we  award  to  the  officers  and 
men  engaged  in  that  war  all  the  praise  that  is  due  to 
skill,  energy,  and  courage,  yet  we  regard  the  glory 
acquired  by_our  arms  as  an  inadequate  compensation 
for  the  blood  that  has  been  shed,  the  treasure  that 
has  been  wasted,  and  the  indelible  stain  that  has 
been  cast  upon  our  national  character  by  the  prose- 
cution of  a war  of  conquest  and  ambition,  the  first, 
as  we  hope  it  may  be  the  last,  in  the  history  ef  the 
republic. 

— That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  whigs  of  the  country, 
by  all  exertions  in  their  power,  to  extricate  the 
country  from  the  condition  into  which  it  has  been 
plunged  by  the  madness  of  its  rulers,  and  to  procure 
a peace  with  Mexico  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  con- 
sistentently  w ith  the  true  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
American  name,  and,  by  the  termination  of  the  war. 
set  an  example  of  justice  and  magnanimity  that  shall 
reflect  as  much  honor  upon  the  character  of  the 
American  people  for  exercise  of  the  moral  virtues 
as  they  have  acquired  by  the  display  of  those  of  a 
military  and  heroic  kind. 

Vermont. — Gov.  Eaton's  message , transmitted  to 
the  legislature  on  the  16th  ult.,  is  brief  and  in  good 
taste.  He  recommends  a good  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  property  of  married  women,  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  enacted  in  other  states.  The 
public  schools  are  in  a flourishing  condition.  The 
geological  survey  of  the  state  is  nearly  completed. — 
Ex-governor  Paine  and  Mr.  Marsh  have  been  ap- 
pointjed  to  correspond  with  Hiram  Powers  respect- 
ing the  statue  of  Ethan  Allen  and  T.  Crittenden,  to 
be  placed  in  the  capitol. 

On  national  affairs , the  governor  says: 

“1  believe  that  the  position  of  Vermont  is  distinctly 
understood  in  regard  to  all  these  great  questions  of 
national  policy  which  are  from  time  to  time  agitat- 
ing the  national  councils,  and  in  which  Vermont,  in 
common  with  other  slates  of  the  Union,  has  so  deep 
au  interest,  it  affords  occasion  for  the  most  profound 
regret  that  the  unhappy  war  with  a neighboring  re- 
public has  not  yet  been  terminated,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, is  making  still  greater  and  greater  demands 
upon  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Vermont  has  seen  nothing  in  the  progress 
of  the  contest  to  change  her  sentiment,  either  in  re- 
gard to  the  insufficiency  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
war  was  commenced,  or  the  unworthiness  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  has  been  waged.  She  cannot  re 
cognise  the  general  government  as  committed  to  any 
career  of  conquest,  nor  will  she  regard  any  unac- 
complished schemes  of  territorial  aggrandizement  as 
presenting  an  obstacle  to  the  speedy  adjustment  of 
existing  difficulties.  Peace  she  unequivocally  and 
earnestly  desires,  and  asks  for  no  territory,  whether 
slave  or  free,  as  a condition  of  its  establishment  and 
securit) .” 

whig  state  convention  was  held  at  Montpelier  on 
the  the  21st  ult.,  Hon.  Carlos  Couhdge,  presiding. — 
Hons.  Solomon  Foote  and  Horace  Everett  were  ap- 
pointed delegates  at  large  to  the  national  convention 
to  nominate  a president,  and  A.  P.  Lyman,  H.  Cults, 
H.  E.  Royce,  and  Portus  Baxter,  delegates  from  the 
several  districts. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  denouncing  the  war, 
approving  of  tho  Wilmot  proviso,  objecting  to  the 
acquisition  of  territory  by  conquest,  &c. 

Massachusetts. — The  Boston  water  works,  are  ra- 
pidly progressing.  An  official  examination  of  the 
entire  line  on  Wednesday,  by  the  mayor  and  council 
of  Boston,  showed  that  the  contractors  have  been 
very  active.  About  six  and  a quarter  miles  of  the 
acqueduct  are  ready  for  the  water  to  pass  through, 
and  the  tunnel  through  the  rock  at  Newton— 2.300 
feet  in  length — has  been  drilled  out  a distance  of  800 
feet.  Twenty  five  miles  of  pipe  have  been  laid  down 
in  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  the  whole  work  will  be 
completed,  it  is  thought,  in  fourteen  or  fifteen 
months  from  the  present  time. 


Connecticut. — Argro  suffrage — The  following  U 
the  official  statement  of  the  votes  given  in  each 
county  in  the  state  on  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution  proposing  to  admit  colored 
men  to  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise: 


County. 

Yes. 

JYo. 

Hartford 

1,343 

3,666 

New  Haven 

1,045 

3,094 

New  London 

434 

2.563 

Fairfield 

302 

2,755 

Windham 

660 

1,152 

Litchfield 

680 

3,282 

Middlesex 

521 

1,442 

Toland 

368 

1,184 

5,353 

19,148 

Adding  the  vote  of  several  small  towns  from  which 
official  returns  were  not  received,  the  result  would 
be:  For  the  amendment  5,616,  against  it  19  495;  ma- 
jority 13,879.  More  than  half  the  voters  of  the  state 
staid  away  from  the  polls  on  this  occasion. 

New  York. — Election,  Monday,  Aon.  1,  1847 — 
The  whole  of  the  slate  senate  as  w ell  as  the  repre- 
sentatives, were  to  be  elected  at  this  election,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution.  A lieut. 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  comptroller, 
attorney  general,  a state  engineer  and  surveyor,  three 
canal  commissioners,  and  three  inspectors  of  state 
prisons  were  also  to  be  elected. 

Sufficient  returns  have  been  received  to  ascertain, 
that  the  whigs  have  carried  the  slate  by  large  majo- 
rities. Their  average  majority  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  something  over  1 000.  The  majority  for 
Hamilton  Fish,  whig  candidate  for  lieut.  governor 
in  the  city  approaches  4,000-  About  two  thirds  of 
both  senators  and  representatives  will  be  whig.  The 
whole  of  the  whig  candidates  for  stale  officers  are 
elected  by  majorities  estimaled  at  from  20  to  40,000. 
Millard  Fh.more,  formerly  representative  in  con- 
gress, the  whig  candidate  for  comptroller,  leads  the 
ticket. 

The  result  places  every  department  of  the  state 
government  except  the  judicial,  in  the  hands  of  the 
whigs,  a circumstance  that  has  not  happened  for 
many  years  belore,  if  ever. 

The  legislature  elect,  will  have  the  choosing  of  a 
United  Slates  senator,  Mr.  Dix’s  term  expires  the 
4th  March,  1849. 

The  aggregate  vote  taken  at  this  election  falls  far 
short  of  the  usual  vote  of  the  state. 

The  dissensions  existing  between  the  “Old  Hunk- 
ers” and  “Barnburners,”  each  claiming  to  represent 
the  true  democracy  of  the  state,  has  contributed 
largely  to  this  result. 

The  Washington  ‘Union’  noticing  the  result  of 
this  election,  says:  “If  these  democratic  dissensions 
continue  in  New  Yoik,  and  run  into  the  next  presi- 
dential election,  we  must  lose  the  stale,  and  elect  a 
democratic  candidate  without  her,  and  in  spile  of 
her.  But  if  this  defeat,  as  we  trust  it  will  do,  should 
rouse  up  the  party,  and  call  for  a powerful  rally, 
New  York  will  be  disenthralled  from  whigery  in 
1848,  and  contribute  again  her  strong  vote  in  behalf 
of  a democrat.  For  one,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  if  a ticket  had  been  put  forth  by  the  Syracuse 
convention,  standing  on  the  Wilmot  proviso,  it  would 
have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  destroy  the 
great  republican  party.” 

The  Wilmot  proviso  and  the  democratic  parly — Since 
the  state  convention  at  Syracuse,  the  county  con- 
ventions of  that  party,  in  the  following  counties, 
have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  namely: 

Herkimer,  Cayuga, 

Delaware,  Wayne. 

Onondaga,  Thompkins, 

St.  Lawrence,  Chemung, 

Suffolk,  Westchester. 

These  counties  gave  majorities  for  Mr.  Polk  over 
Mr.  Clay,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  6,754, 
while  the  majority  in  the  state  for  Polk  and  Dallas 
was  only  5,106. 


New  Jersey. — Election,  Aon.  2,  1847. 

For  governor — Mr.  Haines,  administration  candi- 
date, beats  Mr.  Wright,  by  a majority  of  2,755  votes. 
Mr.  Wright  falls  behind  the  rest  of  the  whig  ticket. 
The  whig  papers  assign  as  a reason,  his  having  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  a regularly  nominated  whig 
at  the  last  election,  by  offering  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent candidate. 

The  whigs  have  elected  decided  majorities  to  each 
branch  of  the  legislature. 


Pennsylvania. — Election — The  official  returns  as 
published  by  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  stand: 

For  governor — Shunk  (adm.)  146,115;  Irvin  (whig) 
128,138;  Reigart  (nat,  Am.)  11,207;  Lemaine  (abo.) 
1,677-  Shunk’s  majority  over  Irvin  17,977;  over  all 
competitors  5,093. 
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For  canal  commissioner— Longstreet  (aim.)  413- 
833;  Patten  (whig)  126,115;  Morton  (native)  11,663; 
Thomas  (abo.)  1,556. 

The  legislature  stands,  the  senate  19  whigs,  14  ad- 
miristration;  the  house  37  whigs,  63  adm.  Adminis- 
tration majority  on  joint  ballot  21. 

Relief  to  Ireland — At  a final  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee of  relief  to  Ireland,  setting  in  Phil  idelphia , it 
appeared  that  the  committee  have  shipped  to  Ireland 
14,000  bbls.  of  flour  and  corn  meal,  6 030  bushels 
of  peas  and  beans,  and  27  packages  of  clothing,  be- 
ing tha  donation  in  produce,  &c.,  and  the  purchases 
made  with  the  money  received  from  the  treasurer, 
amounting  in  all  to  abont  $76,000.  It  appears  that 
the  collection  made  in  the  city  by  this  c immiltee, 
and  handed  over  to  the  treasurer,  amounted  in  all  to 
$25,540  50. 

The  committee  before  breaking  up  passed  a reso- 
lution that  its  records  and  all  the  details  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  committee  should  be  prepared  under 
the  charge  of  J.  R Chandler , and  published  in  a pam- 
phlet form. 

About  $70,000  worth  of  produce  has  been  shipped 
from  Philadelphia  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor 
of  Ireland. 

The  recent  flood — The  Pennsylvania  canal,  from 
Columbia  to  Duncan’s  island,  is  again  in  navigable 
order.  The  branch  on  the  Susquehanna  division 
will  be  repaired  in  about  two  weeks  restoring  the 
trade  to  the  coal  region  on  the  North  branch  and 
Tide  water.  The  damage  on  the  Bollidaysburg 
route,  towards  P'ttsburg  it  is  feared  will  not  be  re- 
paired in  time  to  open  the  trade  this  season). 

Tennessee. Terrible  Explosion. — At  Nashville 

Tennessee,  during  a violent  thunderstorm  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th  October,  the  lightning  struck  a 
powdor  magazine.  The  explosion  was  awful.  The 
calamity  falls  upon  the  city  of  Nashville  with  appal- 
ling force.  At  least  a hundred  houses  are  said  to 
have  been  destroyed.  The  house  of  Mr.  Shevers 
was  shattered  to  pieces,  his  family  much  injured  and 
a young  lady  killed  on  the  spot.  The  number  of 
lives  lost  cannot  yet  be  told.  The  dead  bodies  had 
been  taken  from  the  ruins  and1  the  community  en 
masse  were  employed  endeavoring  to  extricate  the 
wounded. 

STAE  CHARACTER  AND  CREDIT  . 

In  the  interesting  inaugural  address  of  ihe  Hon. 
Neil  S.  Brown,  governor  of  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
we  find  the  following  passage,  not  less  honorable  to 
the  state  than  the  pride  which,  he  lakes  in  bringing 
it  forward  is  eFeditable  to  its  new  governor? 

“The  public  history  of  the  state  has  been  hitherto 
untarnished  by  a single  act  of  delinquency  in  her  pe- 
cuniary engagements;  and  from  this  has  arisen  much 
of  her  reputation  and  that  of  her  people,  and  this  is 
a just  source  of  pride  and  exultation  to  every  Ten- 
nesseean. A reputation  for  strict  prompt  justice  is 
worth  more  in  the  great  moral  scale  of  the  civilized 
world  than  all  the  loud  trumpet  notes  of  heroism  and 
the  enchanting  plaudits  of  renown.  And,  without 
arraigning  the  action  of  some  other  states,  (for  it  is 
no  business  of  mine,)  I fervently  trust  that  repudia- 
tion will  never  find  a lodgment  among  the  people  of 
Tennessee,  or  enter  into  their  thoughts,  or  even  their 
night  dreams  or  visions.  It  is  a doctrine  founded  in 
bad  morals,  dictated  by  a false  and  unwise  policy, 
destructive  and  ruinous  in  its  consequences,  behind 
the  present  age,  unworthy  of  the  American  charac 
ter,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  anglo  Saxon  race. 
It  is  one  too  which  can  find  no  vindication  in  the 
philosophy  or  common  sense  of  the  age,  and  at  which 
Christianity  revolts. 

“And  as  anxious  as  I fee)  for  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  their  free- 
dom, as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
from  the  burdens  and  exactions,  yet  I would  sooner 
see  them  doomed  for  a season  to  the  toils  and  tributes 
of  the  ancient  Israelites,  than  to  see  them  bearing 
and  transmitting  the  withering  curse  of  repudiation. 

“Claiming  as  full  an  exemption  from  superstition 
as  most  men,  1 firmly  believe,  and  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  it,  that  no  stale  can  prosper  in  a long 
career  of  true  glory,  in  the  disregard  of  the  claims  of 
justice  and  the  injuctions  of  the  Christian  religion. — 
A flood  tide  of  apparent  prosperity  may  come,  filling 
for  the  time  the  avenues  ol  trade,  and  satiating  the 
cravings  of  taste  and  curiosity,  yet  sooner  or  iater  it 
has  its  ebb,  and  either  cloys  with  its  abundance  or 
leaves  the  void  greater  than  before.  History  is  a 
silent  but  eloquent  witness  of  this  truth,  and  from 
her  undying  lamp  sheds  a stream  of  unceasing  light 
aloDg  our  pathway.  The  fabrics  of  ancient  great- 
ness, built  by  injustice  and  consecrated  to  ambition, 
are  now  flitting  shadows  before  us  starting  up  from 
behind  the  broken  pillars  and  falling  columns  that 
were  reared  io  perpetuate  the  genius  by  which  they 
were  wrought.” 


Kentucky — Financial.  The  aggregate  value  of 
taxable  property  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  at  present 
is  $254,716,1.83  The  tax  on  this  valuation  is  fifteen 
cents  on  the  $100;  and  one  third  of  the  revenue  thus 
secured  is  apart  by  law  in  aid  of  the  sinking  fund, 
established  to  pay  the  interact  and  reduce  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  debt  The  sinking  fund  has  other 
resources,  namely,  dividends  on  bank  stock,  tax  on 
banks,  income  from  tolls  on  turnpike  roads  and  slack 
watered  rivers,  lease  of  railroad,  profits  of  peniten- 
tiary, &.e.;  and  it  has  never  failed  punctually  to  pay 
any  demand  upon  it.  The  principal  of  the  debt  of 
Kentucky  is  about  four  millions  of  dollars. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Conversion  of  wood  into  coal — The  Richmond 
Enquirer  notices  the  interesting  circumstance  of  the 
conversion  of  wood  into  coal  (it  may  be  said)  under 
the  eye  of  an  observer.  In  the  excavations,  some 
time  since,  on  Council  Chamber  hill,  a large  piece 
of  wood,  in  a state  of  decay,  was  dug  up.  It  was 
very  soft,  yet  the  ba.-k  and  textures  and  the  perfora- 
tions of  worms  were  entirely  distinct.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  medical  college,  and,  while  lying  upon 
the  table  in  the  cabinet  of  that  institution,  it  has 
been  converted,  by  a natural  process,  into  coal. 
It  gradually  became  hard',  unyielding,  brittle,  having 
a “fracture”  and  lustre  like  that  of  coal  and  cannot 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  coal  of  our 
mines,  and-  burns  with  a flame  brilliant  like  the  fa- 
mous cannel  coal.  This  is,  indeed,  an  interesting 
fact  for  the  sntmns. 

Liverpool. — The  slave  trade — A correspondent  of 
Bicknell’s  Reporter  writing  from  Liverpool,  recalls 
its  sources  of  wealth  by  the  following  detail: 

“In  1699,  the  first  dock — which  has  since  been 
filled  up,  and  the  custom  house  built  upon  its  site — 
was  commenced'.  At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  town 
contained  5 720  inhabitants,  ar.d  owned  60  vessels, 
in  all  about  4,000  tons  burthen.  Shortly  after  this, 
the  slave  trade  commenced,  and  Liverpool  was  the 
first  to  engage  in  the  iniquitous  traffic.  In  1709,  she 
despatched  the  first  vessel  to  Africa.  In  1737,  the 
number  had  increased  to  33,  and  in  1752,  82  slave 
vessels  sailed  from  this  port.  From  the  beginning 
of  this  trade  may  be  dated  the  first  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  town.  Sj  engrossed  and  delighted  were 
the  people  in  the  new  trade  opened  to  them,  and  the 
certain  profit  to  be  derived  from  its  pursuit  from  the 
fostering  care  of  the  gevernment  of  Great  Britain, 
that  it  is  said  that  there  was  not  a person  of  any  re- 
spectability or  means  in  Liverpool  who  was  not  in 
some  way  connected  with  it.  A great  impetus  was 
given  to  shipbuilding,  which  has  ever  since  been  on 
the  insrease.  Liverpool,  from  its  connexion-  with 
the  slave  trade,  has  become  notorious;  but,  like  some 
old  debauchee,  who,  worn  out  by  his  vices,  and  un- 
able any  longer  to  derive  pleasure  from  that  which 
delighted  him  in  his  early  years,  talks  most  loudly  of 
morality;  so  she,  now  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
slave  trade  is  attended  with  some  risk  denounces  it 
as  being  “horrible.”  In  no  town  in  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica are  anti-slavery  meetings  more  numerous  or 
better  attended  tha  i in  Liverpool;  and  in  none,  per- 
haps, are  there  so  many  whose  fortunes  can  be  trac- 
ed to  this  very  trade.  Some  years  since,  when 
Cooke  the  actor  « as  performing  at  one  of  its  thea- 
tres, either  his  drunkenness  or  some  other  cause, 
gave  umbrage  to  the  audience,  who  exhibited  their 
displeasure  by  hissing  the  offender.  He,  unacous- 
tomed  to  be  so  received  by  the  public,  came  down 
to  the  footlights,  and  addressed  the  audience  in  these 
words: — “Ye  miscreants!  Do  ye  dare  hiss  George 
Frederick  Cooke!— Ye,  the  bricks  of  whose  houses 
are  cemented  together  by  the  blood  of  stolen  and 
murdered  Africans!”  Even  now,  many  vessels  are 
every  year  fitted  out  at  this  port  destined  for  Africa 
to  trade  m pal  n oil;  but,  in  reality,  to  deal  in  slaves 
for  the  Brazilian  market.  This  is  a fact  that  is  well 
known,  but  it  is  never  mentioned  by  those  English 
editors  who  take  great  delight  in  denouncing  ihat 
slavery  which  was  introduced  by  English  means.” 

Selkirk’s  settlement. — There  is  a settlement 
northwest  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  known  as  the 
Selkirk  settlement,  established  in  1773  by  a noble- 
man whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  recently  been 
brought  into  communication  with  the  United  Stales 
by  the  operation  of  our  laws  of  drawback.  The 
Prairie  du  Chien  Patriot  gives  the  following  infor 
mation  respecting  this  isolated  and  distant  colony — 

“Eight  hunditd  miles  northwest  of  St.  Peters,  is 
Selkirk  settlement,  containing  about  2,000  inhabi- 
tants, founded  in  1773  by  Lord  Selkirk,  an  English 
nobleman  at  that  lime  connected  wilh  the  Hudson’s 
bay  company.  It  is  isolated  from  the  world,  rarely 
having  more  than  one  communication  with  the  Uni- 


ted Slates  during  the  year.  Being  an  English  cola, 
nv,  its  supplies  have  passed  by  the  way  of  Red  river, 
Hudson’s  bay  and  Strait  to  the  Atlantic;  but  since 
ihe  removal  of  duties  upon  goods  passing  through 
the  United  Slates,  the  business  of  the  colony  has 
been  changed  to  the  route  by  the  Mississippi  to  St. 
Peter,  and  overland  the  remainder  of  the  distance. 
The  habits  and  manners  of  living  of  the  inhabitants 
are  simple;  raising  their  grain  an  1 vegetables,  and 
depending  upon  their  furs  for  obtaining  whatever 
other  article  their  limited  wants  demand.” 

It  seems  that  the  crops  failed  in  the  settlement 
last  year,  in  consequence  of  which  a large  party  vis- 
ited St.  Peters  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  sea- 
son, with  carts  and  various  other  kinds  of  odd  vehi- 
cles, for  supplies.  The  reasons  which  induced  Lord 
Selkirk  to  plant  this  colony,  where  he  himself  lived 
and  died,  are  unknown. 

Atlantic  dock, — We  had  an  opportunity  yester- 
day of  inspecting  the  vast  improvements  that  have 
been  made  and  that  are  still  in  progress  at  this  splen- 
did dock.  The  storehouses  erected  there  are  of  the 
most  substantial  character  and  in  many  respects  su- 
perior to  any  built  in  this  city.  They  are  four  and 
five  stories  high,  and  made  completely  secure  agiinst 
rats,  or  any  kind  of  vermin,  and  so  planned  that  ves- 
sels drawing  twenty  feet  of  water  (these  are  of  the 
largest  class)  can  lie  alongside  and  take  in  and  dis- 
charge cargoes  without  any  expense  of  carting.  All 
the  range  of  stores,  exceot  those  built  for  the  gov- 
ernment, are  leased  by  Wardsworth  and  Wells,  and 
a western  house,  who  have  recently  erected  eleva- 
tors, by  which-  a cargo  of  grain  of  four  thousand  bu- 
shels is  taken  from  the  hold  of  the  vessels  lying  in 
the  basin,  by  machinery,  to  any  portion  of  a block 
of  twenty  stores,  and  deposited  into  bins  with  com- 
paratively no  labor,  (the  power  being  steam,)  and 
in  about  three  or  four  hours,  grain  is  not  only  taken 
several  hundred  feet  but  is  weighed  and  put  away, 
all  by  one  operation.  The  facilities  of  discharging 
and  loading  cargoas  is  admirable.  It  is  now  contem- 
plated to  introduce  into  the  stores  Stafford’s  dryers 
for  preserving  grain,  and  of  preventing  flour  from 
souring.  With  these  admirable  machines,  grain  and 
flour,  which  are  in  danger  of  being  heated,  can  with 
trifling  cost  be  perfectly  dried.  The  government 
stores  are  double  size,  built  of  granite,  and  in  every 
respect  fire-proof  and  water-tight,  surpassing  in 
strength  and  durability  any  warehouses  we  have  ever 
seen. 

The  dock  is  progressing  with  every  despatch  and 
energy.  Already  it  is  so  far  completed  as  to  enable 
five  hundred  vessels  to  lie  within  the  basin,  perfectly 
secure  from- gales  o # wind  or  storms  of  any  kind. — 
When  this  work  was  first  begun  it  was  considered 
in  advance  of  the  limes,  and  the  projectors  were 
considered  visionary,  but  such  has  been  the  increase 
of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  that  it  has  prov- 
ed to  be  behind  the  time.  Some  fifty  stores  are  now 
put  up-,  all  of  which  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capa- 
city, and  fifty  more  are  as  much  needed  as  those  al- 
ready finished. 

No  human  foraight  can  estimate  or  put  bounds  to 
the  trade  that  is  to  pour  into  this  city  from  the  west. 
The  whole  shore  of  Long  Island  from  Williamburg 
to  the  Atlantic  dock,  is  lined  with  docks,  and  still 
wharf  room  is  needed.  In  the  next  five  years  new 
places  must  be  found  to  keep  pace  with  the  trade 
and  wants  of  our  city.  [W.  Y.  Express. 

Benvard  the  artist. — An  American  panorama. — 
There  was  a young  lad  of  fifteen,  a fatherless,  mo- 
neyless youth,  to  whom  there  came  a very  extraordi- 
nary idea,  a9  he  was  floating  for  the  first  time  down 
the  [Mississippi.  He  had  read  in  some  foreign  journal 
that  America  could  boast  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
magnificent  scenery  in  the  world,  but  that  stie  had 
not  vet  produced  an  artist  capable  of  delineating  it. 
On  Ibis  thought  he  pondered,  till  his  brain  began  to 
whirl;  and  as  he  glided  along  the  shores  of  the  stu- 
pendous river,  gazing  around  him  with  wonder  and 
delight,  the  boy  resolved  within  himself  that  he  would 
takeaway  ihe  reproach  from  his  country — that  he 
would  paint  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  his  native 
and. 

Some  years  passed  away,  and  still  John  Baiivard, 
for  that  wa9  his  name,  dreamed  of  being  a painter. 
What  he  was  his  in  waking,  working  moments,  we  do 
not  know — probably  a mechanic;  bjt,  at  all  events, 
he  found  time  to  turn  over  again  the  great  thought 
that  haunted  him,  till  at  length,  before  he  had  yet 
attained  his  twenty  first  year,  it  assumed  a distinct 
and  tangible  shape  in  his  mind,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  its  realization.  There  mingled  no  idea  of  pro- 
fit with  his  ambition,  and  indeed,  strange  to  say,  we 
can  learn  nothing  of  any  aspirations  he  may  have 
felt  after  artisltcal  excellence.  His  grand  objeot,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  was  to  falsify  the  assertion, 
that  America  had  ‘no  artists  commensurate  with  the 
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grandeur  and  extent  of  her  scenery,’  and  to  accom- 
plish this  by  producing  the  largest  pawling  in  the  world. 

John  Banvard  was  born  in  New  York  and  ‘raised 
in  Kentucky;’  but  he  had  i o patrons  either  among 
the  rich  merchants  of  the  one,  or  the  w ild  enthusiasts 
of  the  other,  w hose  name  has  become  a synonyme 
for  all  that  is  good,  bad,  and  ridiculous  in  the  Amer- 
ican character.  He  was  self  taught  and  self  depen- 
dent; and  when  he  determined  to  paint  a picture  of 
the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  which  should  be  as  su- 
perior to  all  others  in  point  of  size  as  that  prodigious 
river  is  superior  to  the  streamlets  of  Europe,  he  was 
obliged  to  betake  himself  for  some  time  to  trading 
and  boating  upon  the  mighty  stream,  in  order  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  materials.  But  this  was  at 
length  accomplished  and  the  work  begun.  His  first 
task  was  to  make  the  necessary  drawing,  and  in  ex 
ecuting  this  he  spent  four  hundred  days  in  the  man- 
ner thus  described  by  himself: — 

“For  this  purpose  be  had  to  travel  thousands  of 
miles  alone  in  an  open  skiff,  crossing  the  rapid  streams 
in  many  places  over  two  miles  in  breadth,  to  select 

E roper  points  of  sight  from  which  to  take  his  sketch; 

is  hands  became  hardened  with  constantly  plying  the 
oar  and  his  skin  as  taw  ny  as  an  Indian’s,  from  ex- 
posure to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather.  He  would  be  weeks  together  without 
speaking  to  a human  being,  having  no  other  company 
than  his  rifle,  which  furnished  him  with  his  meat 
from  tbs  game  of  the  woods  or  the  fow  ls  of  the  river. 
When  the  sun  begun  to  sink  behind  the  lofty  bluffs 
and  evening  to  approach,  he  would  select  some  sandy 
cove,  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  cotton  wood,  draw 
out  his  skiff  from  the  water,  and  repair  to  the 
woods  to  hunt  his  supper.  Having  killed  his  game, 
he  would  return,  dress,  cook  and  from  some  fallen 
log  would  eat  it  with  his  biscuit  with  no  other 
beverage  than  the  wholesome  water  of  the  noble 
river  that  glided  by  him.  Having  finished  his  lonely 
meal,  he  would  roll  himself  in  his  blanket,  creep  un- 
der hit  frail  skiff,  w hich  he  turned  over  to  shield  him 
from  the  night  dews  and  with  portfolio  of  drawings 
lor  his  pillow,  and  the  sand  of  the  bar  for  his  bed, 
would  sleep  soundly  till  the  morning,  when  he  would 
erise  from  his  lowly  couch  eat  his  breakfast  before 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  had  dispersed  the  liuu  id 
mist  from  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  then  start 
fresh  to  his  task  again.’ 

Y\  hen  the  preparatory  drawings  were  completed 
he  erected  a building  at  Louisville  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  at  length  commenced  his  picture  which 
w as  to  be  a panorama  of  the  Mississippi,  painted  on 
canvass  three  miles  long .-  and  it  is  noted  with  a justi- 
fiable pride,  that  this  proved  to  be  a home  produc- 
tion throughout,  the  cotton  being  grown  in  one  of 
the  southern  states  at:d  the  fabric  spun  and  woven  by 
the  factory  girls  of  Lowel.  What  the  picture  is  as  a 
work  of  art  we  shall  probably  hate  aD  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  personally,  as  it  is  understood  to  be  Mr. 
Banvard’s  intention  to  exhibit  it  in  England,  but  in 
tbe  meantime  we  must  be  satisfied  to  know  that  it 
receives  tbe  warmest  eulogiums  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  own  countrymen,  and  a testimony 
in  layer  of  its  correctness  from  tbe  principal  captains 
and  pilots  of  the  Mississippi.  At  a meeting  in  Bos- 
ton in  April  last  General  Biiggs,  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  was  in  the  chair,  talked  of  it  with 
enthusiasm  as  ‘a  wonderful  and  extraordinary  pro- 
d.  ction;’  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  president  of  the  senate, 
moved  a series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  ‘their 
high  admiration  ol  the  boldness  and  originality  of  the 
conception  and  of  the  iudeletigable  pel  severance  of 
tbe  young  and  talented  artist  m the  execution  of  his 
Heiculean  work,  aud  these  being  warmly  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bradbury,  speaker  ol  the  house  ol  represen- 
tatives, werecarneu  unanimously. 

HISTORICAL. 

John  Hancock. — IY  hy  he  did  it.—  We  see  an  an- 
ecdote in  the  papers  which  lurnishes  a reason  why 
tbe  famous  John  Hancock  wrote  his  signature  to  the 
Declaration  of  independence  in  so  large  and  bold  a 
hand,  it  is  known  that  the  British  government  of- 
fered $2,500  for  his  head,  and  according  to  llie  Maine 
Cultivator,  when  he  appended  ins  signature  to  the 
“Declaration, ’’he  did  Has  though  he  wished  to  dash 
his  whole  soul  into  it,  and  rising  from  his  heal  he 
exclaimed:  “There,  John  Bull  can  read  my  name 
without  spectacles — he  may  double  his  reward,  and 
1 set  him  at  defiance. ’’ 

MAJ.  ANDRE’S  DEFENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Courier: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  piece,  published 
several  papers,*  purporting  to  he  Andre's  defence,  is 
spurious.  Major  Andre  was  not  tried.  The  court 
that  set  upon  his  case  was  merely  a court  of  inquiry, 
instructeu  by  the  cornu  under  in  chief  to  examine 


into  the  facts  ani  report  their  opinion.  Andre  made 
no  defence.  The  particulars  of  the  examination 
are  narrated  in  Spark’s  life  of  Arnold,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract,  [p.  261:] 

“The  board  assembled,  and  the  prisoner  was 
brought  before  them.  The  names  of  the  officers  con 
stituting  the  board  were  read  to  him.  Before  ihe 
examination  commenced  Gen.  Greene  fthe  pres- 
ident of  the  board)  told  him  that  various  questions 
would  be  asked,  but  the  board  desired  him  to  feel  at 
perfect  liberty  to  answer  them  or  not,  as  he  might 
choose,  and  to  take  his  own  time  for  recollection 
and  for  weighing  what  he  said.  Andre  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a brief  narrative  of  what  occurred 
between  the  time  of  his  coming  on  shore  and  that  of 
his  capture,  which  agreed  in  every  point  with  his 
letter  lo  Gen.  Washington.  He  also  confessed  that 
certain  papers,  which  were  shown  to  him,  were  the 
same  that  had  been  concealed  in  his  bools,  and  that 
a pass  for  John  Anderson,  in  the  hand  writing  of 
Arnold,  was  the  one  exhibited  to  his  captors. 

“Being  interrogated  as  to  his  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  came  on  shore,  and  whether  he 
considered  himself  under  a flag,  he  answered  that  ‘it 
was  impossible  for  him  lo  suppose  he  came  on  shore 
under  the  sanction  of  a flag,’ and  added  that  ‘if  he 
came  on  shore  under  that  sanction,  he  might  certainly 
have  returned  under  it.’  Throughout  his  exarnina 
lion  Major  Andre  maintained  a manly,  dignified,  and 
respectlul  deportment,  replied  to  every  question 
promptly,  discovered  no  embarrassment,  sought  no 
disguise,  stated  with  liankness  and  truth  every  thing 
that  related  to  himself,  and  used  no  words  toexplain, 
palliate,  or  defend  any  part  of  his  conduct.  So  del- 
icate was  he  in  regard  to  other  persons  that  be  scru- 
pulously avoided  mentioning  names,  or  alluding  to 
any  particulars  except  such  as  concerned  himself. — 
Gen.  Greene  spoke  of  Smith’s  house,  in  reference  10 
the  place  of  meeting  between  Andre  and  Arnold. 
‘I  said  a house,  sir,’  replied  Andre,  ‘but  1 did  not  say 
whose  house.’  ‘True,’  answered  Greene,  ‘nor  have 
we  any  right  to  demand  this  ol  you,  after  the  condi- 
tions we  have  allowed.’ 

“The  examination  being  closed,  Mr.  Andre  was 
asked  whether  he  had  any  remarks  to  make  on  the 
statements  that  had  been  presented.  He  replied  in 
the  negative,  and  said  he  should  leave  them  to  oper- 
ate w ith  the  board.  He  was  then  remanded  to  the 
place  of  his  confinement.” 

From  this  extract,  as  well  as  from  other  authori- 
ties, it  is  clear  that  Andre  made  no  defence,  and  that 
the  pretended  defence  now  published  under  his  name 
is  fictitious.  Moreover,  the  sentiments  contained  in 
this  piece  are  totally  unworthy  of  his  character,  as 
it  was  exhibited  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  affair  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  him;  and  the 
composition  differs  in  all  points  from  the  letters  men- 
tioned above,  which  he  read  to  the  board, and  may  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  the  7th  volume  of  Spark’s 
Washington,  [p.  535  ] and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  it  with  the  pretended  defence  to  be  convin- 
ced of  the  impossibility  of  their  having  proceeded 
from  the  same  pen.  Andre  was  betrayed  and  ruined 
by  a traitoi;  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  indiscretion 
with  bis  lile;  lei  a generous  enemy  be  satisfied  with 
this  sacrifice,  aud  award  his  virtues  the  merit  they 
deserved. 


department,  exceed  by  a very  considerable  amoun1 
every  expense  attendant  upon  their  management  and 
the  collection  of  rents,  and  it  is  computed  that  with 
what  will  be  raised  by  the.  30th  Sept.  1848,  at  the 
rates  of  this  year,  the  rents  will  amount  to  some 
$25,000  over  and  above  expenses. 

There  are  many  companies  who  have  commenced 
mining,  with  good  shows  of  mineral  and  prospects 
of  success,  who  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  mcke  returns;  and  a great  many  who  were  doing 
well  have  turned  their  forces  to  building,  opening  of 
reads,  clearing  the  land,  and  raising  potatoes,  until 
lhay  could  erect  smelting  works — four  of  which  are 
going  up  and  will  be  in  operation  the  ensuing  summer; 
one  on  the  Ontonagon,  one  at  Eigle  River,  one  at 
Dead  River  and  one  at  Isle  Royal.  Il  should  be  also 
mentioned  that  explorations  have  been  carried  on 
extensively  with  the  anticipation  of  taking  up  these 
lands  when  they  come  into  market,  and  that  the  dis- 
coveries surpass  all  previous  anticipations. 

Gen  E.  J.  Roberts,  assistant  agent  U.  S mineral 
lands,  will  we  understand,  make  iiis  headquarters  for 
the  winter  at  Eagle  River,  the  Ontonagon,  or  Fort 
Wilkins,  where  the  business  of  tile  agency  will  be 
transacted  until  the  reopening  of  navigation. 


Science  in  Russia — An  uncommon  efTort  is  now 
makii  g in  Russia  lo  promote  a knowledge  of  the  na- 
tural sciences.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  imperial  government 
has  exercised  an  unparalleled  hostility  towards  the 
only  two  universities  of  distinction  in  poor,  degraded, 
miserable  Boland.  Two  pi  ofessors  of  geology,  whose 
high  attainments  w ould  confer  honor  on  any  country, 
have  been  dismissed,  and  the  cabinet  of  the  former 
sold  in  Russia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
having  the  higher  departments  of  uselul  knowledge 
taught  in  territorial  Poland. 

At  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia,  that  remote  section  of  the 
world  where  nature  scarcely  tolerates  the  existence 
of  animal  life,  there  is  a gymnasium,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  an  excellent  library  and  collections  of 
minerals,  rocks  and  shells  of  great  value.  Count  Can- 
crin,  a philosopher,  as  well  as  minister  of  state,  was 
a principal  mover  in  the  laudible  efforts  to  enlighten 
his  rough  countrymen  in  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
science  of  nature.  Even  Nicholas  has  sanctioned, 
since  1833,  eight  expeditions  of  moment  to  the  learn- 
ed in  ail  countries.  Four  of  them  were  explorations 
of  the  Ural  mountains,  fi  r the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  a complete  geological  map  of  that  singular 
and  truly  terrific  region.  North  of  these  mountains, 
in  the  Trans  Caucasian  district,  where  the  auriferous 
sand,  Glauber’s  salts,  and  volcanic  soils  are  predom- 
inant, the  Russians  have  made  themselves  familiar 
with  all  the  products  which  are  regarded  as  impor- 
tant by  chemists  of  geologists.  The  E nperor  no 
doubt  fiels  that  waut  of  elevation  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  appurtenances  of  mind  are  on  almost  infinite 
draw  back  to  the  worth  and  comfort  of  his  dominions. 
And  il  there  be  any  truth  in  the  Cobbel  formed  ad- 
age, ‘knowledge  is  power,”  let  Russia  be  once  en- 
lightened, and  she  becomes  an  empire  not  tone  tri- 
lled wilh,  and  a powferful  agent  in  the  way  of  doing 
good.  [Scientific  American. 
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The  close  of  the  mineral  season  for  1847. — 
By  this  heading  we  do  not  mean  lo  be  understood 
that  mineral  operations  ciose  with  navigation,  for  the 
winter  is  considered  the  best  season  for  mining.  It 
is  the  navigation  which  is  closing  up  and  will  in  a 
few  day  s put  an  end  to  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from 
the  work  of  Hie  several  companies  on  the  southern 
shore  ol  Lake  Superior,  until  probably  the  middle 
of  May  next.  Col.  D.  R.  McNair,  the  U.  S mineral, 
agent,  has  made  up  his  report,  as  we  understand,  lo 
the  3Ulh  Sept.,  which  exhibits  returns  of  ores  and 
metal  raised,  and  shipments  out  of  the  district  for 
smelling,  from  the  commencement  ol  operations,  as 
follows: 

Ores  and  metal  raised.  Am't.  ship'd. 

By  Lake  Superior  co.  1,114  841  lbs.  34,411  ios. 

Eigle  Harbor  company  321.UUU  81,164 

Copper  Falis  company  317,050  15,262 

Pittsburg  & Boston  ) 

Copper  Harbor  co.  J 7,283,340  1,497,481 

North  West  company  190,000  7,264 

Lac  La  Belle  company  200,000  1,329 

Suffolk  company  300,000  3, >3 

Algonquin  company  120,000  11,135 

Mendenhall  company  80,0u0  4,049 

All  oti  eis  making  rep’ts  1,327,969  40,000 

Total.  10,214,2000  1,593,805 

Leaving  the  balance  ol  8,5560,395  lbs.  of  mineral 
to  be  smelled  in  the  mining  district. 

The  receipts  since  the  transfer  of  the  charge  of 
there  lords  Horn  the  war  department  to  the  ireasury 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


PROTEST  OF  THE  C1TT  COUNCIL  OF  MEXICO. 

The  city  council  of  Mexico,  iu  the  most  solemn 
manner,  in  the  name  of  their  constituents,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  of  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  protest: — 
That  Lhough  tbe  chances  of  war  have  reduced  the 
city  of  Mexico  under  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
it  has  never  entered  their  mind  lo  submit  voluntarily 
to  any  chief,  person,  or  authority,  unless  such  as  are 
recognised  by  the  federal  constitution,  and  sanction- 
ed by  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
whatever  be  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  foreign 
power  may  continue  its  existence  de  facto.  Resolv- 
ed in  the  deliberation  hall  of  the  city  council  ol  Mex- 
ico, September  13tti,  1847,  at  11  o’clock,  P.  M. — ■ 
Signed  by  Manuel  R.  Veratnendi  aud  sixteen  other 
members. 

Next  we  have  the  propositions  submitted  by  them 
to  Gen.  Scott,  on  his  entrance  into  the  city,  which 
the  geneial  good  naturedly  told  them  he  would  take 
into  consideration,  and  would  assure  them  all  the 
protection  which  the  welfare  of  his  command  and 
the  requirements  of  war  would  permit.  The  propo- 
sitions,  considering  the  source  whence  they  come, 
leave  one  in  doubt  whether  to  laugh  at  their  lolly  or 
grow  angry  at  their  insolence. 

First  proposition — The  churches  and  monasteries 
of  both  sexes,  hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions, 
public  libraiics  and  archives,  colleges,  at.d  schools, 
private  dwellings,  and  in  gtnerai  every  species  of 
property,  movable  aud  immovable,  whether  belong- 
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ing  to  the  commonwealth,  to  corporations  or  to  in- 
dividuals, shall  be  individually  respected;  nor  shall 
the  desecration,  violation  or  occupation  of  any  of 
them,  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the 
chiefs  and  privates  who  compose  them,  be  in  any 
case  allowed. 

Second — The  city  shall  be  governed  by  the  ex- 
isting laws,  and  it  will  enjoy,  as  heretofore,  its 
privileges;  nor  shall  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  respective  chiefs,  in  any  case,  enjoin 
upon  it  the  observance  of  any  enactment,  which,  in 
its  nature,  should  belong  to  the  legislative  order. 

Third — The  administration  of  justice,  in  civil  and 
criminal  matters,  shall  be  strictly  carried  on  by  the 
respective  authorities  of  the  country,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution 
of  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

Fourth — Should  a vacancy  occur  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  district,  the  members  of  the  council 
will  fill  it  up  according  to  the  requirements  of  law, 
without  the  direct  or  indirect  interference  of  the 
armed  forces  in  the  designation  of  the  individual  who 
may  be  selected  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

FiJIh — Any  vacancies  or  absences,  among  the 
judges  of  first,  second,  and  third  instance,  shall  be 
temporarily  supplied  by  the  district  governor,  upon 
due  submission  by  the  municipal  body. 

Sixth — The  forces  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
affect  the  municipal  rents,  nor  the  manner  of  their 
collection;  but  they  will  allow  the  free  administra- 
tion thereof  and  of  the  direct  taxes,  paid  to  the 
municipal  body,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  apply 
them  to  the  branches  with  which  they  are  charg- 
ed,  and  to  the  speedy  and  full  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice. 

Seventh — The  city  council  shall  be  permitted  to 
keep  up  such  armed  force  as  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  security  of  the  jails  and  the  domes- 
tic peace  of  the  community,  upon  agreement,  with 
the  general  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  as  to  the  nnmber  of  said  force,  and  the 
nature  of  the  arms  to  be  used  for  the  objects  in 
view. 

Eighth — The  national  standard  shall  be  kept  Eying 
over  the  municipal  buildings. 

JV'in th — The  forces  of  the  United  States  shaH  be 
quartered  in  such  places  as  may,  on  agreement  with 
the  general  in  chief,  be  assigned  to  them.  Said  offi- 
cers will  be  pleased  to  forbid  them  any  unnecessary 
rambling  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  particularly 
at  night;  especially  are  they  to  be  cautioned  against 
entering  into  any  political  discussions,  or  indulging 
in  any  mention  of  the  campaign,  with  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  city. 

Tenth — The  general  in  chief  e-f  the  army  of  the 
United  States  will  be  pleased  not  to  allow  ecunter- 
guerillas  or  the  rangers  to  enter  the  city. 

Eleventh—  The  council  will  retain,  for  public  pur- 
poses under  its  direction,  the  timbers,  materials,  and 
other  appliances,  which  were  used  to  maintain  the 
war. 

Twelfth — This  agreement  shall  be  religiously  ob- 
served on  the  part  of  both  the  general  in  chief  and 
the  council  of  the  city. 

Hall  of  Deliberation,  of  the  city  council  of  Mexico, 

Sept  13,  1847.  (Signed)  Manuel  R Veramendi 

and  sixteen  others. 

The  official  answer  to  these  propositions  seems  to 
be  contained  in  the  proclamation  ol  martial  law  made 
by  Gen.  Scott,  in  the  following  order: 

Headquarters  of  tke  Army, 
National  Palace  of  Mexico,  Sept.  17,  1347. 

GENERAL  ORDERS — NO.  287. 

The  general  in  chief  republishes  his  order  No.  2, 
of  13th  February,  1847,  declaring  martial  law,  with 
important  additions. 

1.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  grave  offences  may 
be  committed  by  or  against  me  persons  composing 
the  armies  engaged  m the  present  war  between  the 
two  republics,  which  are  not  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  congress  “establishing  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  ut  the  armies  of  the  United  Stales,” 
approved  the  10th  April,  1806-  I hose  offences  are 
here  alluded  to,  which,  it  committed  in  the  United 
Slates,  or  in  their  organized  territories,  would  be 
tried  and  severely  punished  by  the  ordinary  civil  tri- 
bunals of  the  country. 

2.  The  following  offences  are  meant:  assassina 
tion,  murder,  poisoning,  rape,  or  the  attempt  to 
commit  either  of  these  crimes;  violent  assaults, 
theft  or  robbery,  the  profanation  of  temples,  cemete- 
ries or  other  sacred  places;lhe  interruption  of  religious 
ceremonies,  or  the  destruction  of  public  or  private 
properly  without  the  express  order  or  a superior 
officer. 

3.  For  the  welfare  of  the  military  service,  for 
the  interest  of  humanity,  and  for  the  honor  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  all 
the  crimes  above  mentioned  should  be  severely  pun- 
shed. 


4.  But  the  code  commonly  called  the  “rules  and 
articles  of  war”  does  not  provide  any  punishment 
for  the  said  crimes,  not  even  in  case  they  are  perpe 
(rated  by  individuals  in  the  army  against  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  same,  except  in  the  very 
restricted  case  in  Art.  9;  and  they  are  only  partially 
referred  to  in  Arts.  51,  52  and  55,  when  committed 
by  individuals  of  the  army  against  the  person  ar.d 
property  of  a hostile  people;  and  the  said  code  does 
not  refer  to  the  injuries  which  may  be  committed  by 
individuals  of  a hostile  country  m violation  of  the 
laws  of  war  upon  the  person  and1  property  compos- 
ing the  army. 

5.  It  is  evident  that  Article  99,  independent  of 
an;  reference  to  the  restriction  in  Art.  87,  is  en- 
tirely nugatory  and  does  not  reach  these  capital' 
crimes. 

6.  Therefore,  a supplementary  code,  covering  the 
crimes  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  or- 
der, whether  committed  in,  bv,  or  against  the  army, 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

7.  This  unwritten  code  is  simply  martial  law,  and 
is  an  addition  to  the  military  code  prescribed  by  con- 
gress in  the  “rules  and  articles  of  war,”  and  all  ar- 
mies in  a hostile  country  should  adopt  the  martial 
law,  not  only  for  their  own  security,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  and  their  property 
from  detriment  on  the  part  of  the  army  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  war. 

8-  In  consequence  of  this  overpowering  necessity, 
martial  law  is  declared  as  a supplemental  code,  and 
it  will  be  observed  in  and  about  all  posts,  cities,  vil- 
lages, camps,  hospitals,  and  other  places  which  may 
be  occupied  by  portions  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexieo;  and  it  will  be  equally  observed 
in  the  columns,  escorts,  convoys,  guards,  and  de- 
tachments of  said  army,  during  the  present  war 
with  that  republic,  and  while  it  shall  remain  in  the 
same. 

9.  Consequently  all  the  crimes  mentioned  in  the 
second  paragraph,  whether  perpetrated,  1st.  By  a 
Mexican  citizen,  inhabitant  of  or  sojourner  in  this 
republic,  against  the  persons  or  property  of  those 
belonging  to  , or  following  the  army  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  or,  2J.  By  any  individual  be- 
longing to  or  following  said  army  , against  the  persons 
or  property  of  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of,  or  so- 
journers in  this  eountry;  or  3d.  By  any  individual  be- 
longing to  or  following  said  army,  against  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  any  persons  appertaining  to  the 
same  shall  be  judged  and  punished  under  the  supple- 
mental code. 

19.  For  this  purpose  it  is  ordered,  that  every  de- 
linqent  in  the  above  mentioned  cases  shall  be 
promptly  arrested,  and  notice  thereof  given,  that 
he  may  be  tried  before  a military  commission, 
which  shall  be  convoked  in  conformity  with  what 
follows- 

11.  Every  military  commission  under  this  order 
shall  be  named,  governed,  and  conducted,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  accordance  with  articles  65,  66,  and 
67  of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  said  commission  shall  be  duly  recorded 
in  writing,  revised  and  corrected,  approved  or  dis- 
approved, and  the  sentences  executed,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  conformity  with  the  proceedings  and  sen 
tences  of  a court  martial,  uoder  the  following  limi- 
tations: No  military  commission  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  any  case  that  may  be  properly  tried  by  a 
court  martial,  and  no  sentence  of  any  military  com- 
mission shall  be  executed  against  any  person  Oelong,- 
ing  to  the  American  array,  unless  the  nature  and 
grade  of  his  otfence  be  established  by  evidence,  and 
then  he  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  that 
similar  cases  are  punished  in  any  state  of  the  United 
States. 

12.  The  sale,  waste,  and  loss  of  warlike  stores, 
horses,  arms,  clothing,  and  provisions  of  soldiers, 
shall  be  punished  by  law  under  the  Nos.  37  and  33 
of  the  articles  ot  war,  and  whatever  Mexican, 
whether  a resident  or  a transient  person,  who  shall 
buy  from  any  soldier,  arms,  ammunition,  provi- 
sions, or  clothing,  horses  or  their  trappings,  shall 
be  tried  and  severely  chastised  by  a military  coin 
mission. 

13.  The  administration  of  justice,  both  civil  and 

criminal,  shall  be  meted  out  in  all  the  established 
courts  throughout  the  country,  without  Ihe  slightest 
interruption  or  hindrance  Irom  the  officers  or  sol- 
diers ol  the  American  army,  excepting  the  follow- 
ing cases:  1st.  In  case  the  person  be  an  offi  :er, 

soldier,  agent,  servant,  or  other  person  loliowing 
the  North  American  army.  2d.  In  political  case t, 
that  is  to  say , suits  against  other  individuals,  in  which 
it  is  alleged  that  lriendly  information,  protection 
or  kind  reception,  has  been  given  to  the  American 
army. 

14.  For  the  convenience  and  protection  of  both 
parlies,  in  all  cities  and  towns  occupied  by  the  Ame- 


rican army,  a body  of  Mexican  police  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  organized  to  act  in  concert  with  the  mili- 
tary police  of  the  said  army. 

15.  This  beautiful  capital,  its  churches  and  its  re- 
ligion, its  convents,  and  monasteries,  its  inhabitants 
and  their  properly,  are  placed  under  the  especial 
safeguard  of  the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can army. 

16  As  a consideration  for  the  aforesaid  protec- 
tion, a contribution  of  $150,000  is  levied  on  the  ca- 
pital, payable  in  four  payments,  at  the  rate  of  $37,- 
500  per  week,  commencing  on  Monday  next  the  20th 
instant,  and  terminating  on  Monday,  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober. 

17.  The  ayuDtamiento,  or  municipal  council,  of 
this  city,  is  especially  charged  with  the  collection 
and  payment  of  these  sums. 

18.  From  the  entire  contribution  which  is  to  be 
paid  to  this  army,  $20,000  shall  be  appropriated  for 
the  purchase  of  some  very  necessary  supplies  for 
the  wounded  and  sick  in  the  hospital;  $90,000  to 
purchase  blankets  and  shoes,  which  shall  be  dis- 
tributed gratuitously  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  ar- 
my, and  $40,000  shall  be  retained  for  other  military 
wants. 

19.  This  order  shall  be  read  to  and  circulated 
amongst  all  the  companies  of  the  American  army 
now  in  service  in  Mexico,  and  shall  be  translated 
into  Spanish  for  the  information  of  the  Mexicans. 

By  order  of  the  commander  in  chief, 

H.  L.  SCOTT,  A.  A.  A.  Gen. 

Preamble  and  Resolutions  just  adopted  by  the  Synod 

of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York 

and  New  Jersey,  vis: 

Tbe  synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  considering 
the  tendency  of  war  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  gospel, 
by  pulling  the  minds  of  men  in  a state  unfavorable  to 
:he  influence  of  tru'h  and  the  Holy  Scripture,  deem  it 
proper  and  seasonable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  coun- 
try is  now  engaged  in  war  with  a neighboring  nation, 
which,  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  has  been  unusually 
sanguinary  and  disastrous,  to  express  their  solemn  con- 
victions in  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  synod  regard  this  war  both  as  an 
exhibition  of  human  wickedness  and  as  a dreadful 
scourge  from  the  hand  of  God,  which  should  lead  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  great  searchings  of  heart,  to  deep 
humiliation  and  prostration  of  spirit,  and  to  earnest  sup- 
plication before  the  Throne  of  Mercy. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  ministers 
of  the  word  belonging  to  this  synod  to  labor,  by  prayer, 
preaching,  and  all  other  appropriate  means,  to  impress 
the  minds  of  men  with  a sense  of  the  Sinfulness  and  the 
evils  of  war,  and  especially  of  the  existing  war  with 
Mexico*. 

Resolved,  That  the  synod  express  the  earnest  desire 
that  all  the  people  of  this  land,  and  especially  God’s 
covenant  people,  see  eye  to  eye  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  evils  of  the  existing  war,  and  the 
desirableness  of  its  speedy  termination. 

Practical  view  of  the  War— If  there  is  any  sub- 
ject of  the  present  day  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  give  a plain  statement  of  facts,  in  such  a 
manner  as  muy  carry  it  home  practically,  to  the  minds 
of  our  readers  it  is  the  war  in  which  this  country  is  now 
engaged.  The  method  by  whch  the  president  and  his 
party  have  secured  to  themselves  an  immense  amount 
of  patronage  and  pecuniary  benefits,  by  virtually  mort- 
gaging their,  country,  is  a fearful  instance  of  power 
wrongfully  usurped.  The  cost  so  far  as  it  can  be  cal- 
culated in-  dollars  and  cents  is  a very  small  portion  of 
the  evils  incurred.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  convey  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  twenty  thousand  American 
lives- already  said  to  have  been  expended  during  this 
war.  Men  of  all  parties  are  tired  of  the  war.  The 
bloody  triumphs  of  the  battle  field  are  heard  now  rather 
ns  alleviations  of  anxiety  than  as  gratifying  from  their 
glory.  Men  are  inclined  to  count  their  cost.  Up  to  the 
third  day  of  this  month  the  expenses  were  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty-asven  millions  of  dollars.  The 
calculations  given  below,  are  based  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  $120,000,000  are  all  that  have  been  thus  ex- 
pended. Buffalonians  are  congratulating  themselves 
upon  the  intended  expenditure  of  $150, OOo  in  improving 
our  harbor.  Let  us  see  what  a portion  only  of  the  debt 
so  recently  contracted  in  war  would  have  done  for  the 
country  if  invested  in  peaceable  objects: 

[.Buffalo  Adv. 

With  $120,000,000,  a school-house  and  church  might 
crown  every  hill-top,  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  teachers  of  knowledge  and  righteousness 
might  do  their  mission  of  good  without  money  or  price 
for  anyone. 

With  $120,009,000,  we  might  connect  every  town 
in  our  land  by  railroad;  and  tbe  magnetic  tele- 
graph might  be  made  to  stretch  its  magic  wires 
along  every  thoroughfare,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

Y\  itli  $120,000,000  we  might  build  such  a navy  as 
the  world  never  saw,  and  carry  on  such  a commerce 
as  Venice,  in  the  palmiest  days,  nqver  dreamed  of; 
our  flag  might  float  on  every  breeze,  our  sails  whiten 
every  sea,  and  our  name  be  beard  and  feared  in  every 
house  between  the  poles. 
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With  $120,000,000  we  might  feed  every  poor 
man,  clothe  every  beggar,  and  relieve  every  distress, 
not  once  only,  but  always,  as  long  as  the  population 
of  the  globe  did  not  exceed  950,000,000.  Starva- 
tion, poverty  and  famine  need  never  find  a foothold 
on  earth. 

And  more,  with  $120,000,000  we  might  give  the 
Bible  and  tell  the  tidings  of  our  holy  faith  to  Hea- 
then lands,  to  every  foreign  nation  and  to  every  hu- 
man soul. 

The  government  complains  that  the  post  office  de- 
partment is  a heavy  tax  upon  the  treasury,  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  rales  of  postage.  Devote  four 
months’  interest  of  the  Mexican  war  debt  to  this 
end,  and  our  people  would  never  hear  the  word 
“postage.” 

The  government  doles  out  with  a miser’s  hand, 
and  a miser’s  spirit,  trifling,  pitiful  sums,  for  harbors 
in  our  western  rivers  and  lakes.  Devote  two  months' 
interest  of  the  Mexican  war  debt  to  this  end,  and  no 
more  petitions  for  appropriations  would  come  from 
the  people  of  the  west. 

This  is  the  way  to  calculate  the  cost  ol  the  war; 
and  these  are  not  idle  fancies.  Let  no  reader  be  sa- 
tisfied, until  he  works,  with  his  pencil,  each  one  of 
these  statements.  Figures  will  verify  them  all.  is 
our  country  able  to  squander  mouey  m this  wise?  Is 
gold  a matter  of  such  little  concern,  as  to  be  dispos- 
ed of  in  this  summary  manner?  What  says  the  far- 
mer, whose  taxed  lands  help  to  heap  up  these  hoards 
of  wasted  money?  What  says  the  mechanic,  whose 
taxed  “occupation”  aids  in  amassing  this  squander 
ed  treasure?  What  say  the  people,  who  pay  for  it, 
in  their  clothes,  food,  boobs,  houses,  furniture,  and 
property?  CaD  we  afford  ii?  We  might  be  doing 
good  with  it,  such  as  no  country  has  ever  done. 

Is  this,  then,  the  much  boasted  destiny  of  our  great 
country — to  tax  her  people,  collect  and  borrow  an 
immense  sum,  and  spend  it  in  shedding  blood  and 
killing  men.  [North  American. 

Col.  Wilson,  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  has  nearly 
recovered  from  the  severe  attack  of  fever  that  endan- 
gered his  life.  His  death  was  announced  some  time 
since.  It  was  another  Col.  Wilson  whu  fell  a victim 
to  the  disease. 

Col.  D.  S.  Miles,  has  bad  an  attack  ol  the  yel- 
low fever  since  reaching  Vera  Cruz,  but  is  recover- 
ing. 

The  Massachusetts  Regiment — The  other  day 
it  became  necessary  lo  clothe  the  Massachusetts  re- 
giment anew;  their  old  grey  uniform  having  become 
seriously  dilapidated.  Grey  clothing  could  not,  of 
course  be  procured  here,  and  the  United  States  blue 
(the  best  soldier’s  clothing  in  the  world)  was  substi- 
tuted for  it.  The  regiment  accepted  the  clothing, 
with  the  exception  of  one  company,  the  members 
of  which  positively  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  disgraceful  for  them  to  wear  the  national  uni- 
form! They  could  not  clothe  themselves  in  any  thing 
else;  they  were  becoming  ragged,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  marching  to  the  interior,  where  there  is  no 
clothing  at  ail.  General  Cushing  ordered  them  out 
of  the  ranks  and  sent  them  to  the  castle  to  perform 
laborers’  duty. 

Yesterday  the  prisoners  were  marched  from  (he 
camp  to  the  castle,  under  charge  of  Captain  Carr’s 
company,  11th  infantry.  On  reaching  the  mole  some 
fifteen  of  them  endeavored  to  beg  off,  saying  that  if 
they  were  permitted  to  return  to  duties  ‘they  would 
wear  the  blue  cloth,  but  it  was  loo  late. 

Major  Webster  arrived  at  N.  Orleans  on  the  25lh, 
on  his  way  to  join  his  regiment,  the  Massachusetts, 
tn  route  from  Vera  Ctuz  to  the  interior,  with  the 
train  under  Gen.  Patterson.  [Letter  from  V.  Cruz. 

Burning  of  Santa  Anna’s  Hacienda— A Vera 
Cruz  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  National 
insists  that  Captain  Lewis  of  the  Louisiana  volun- 
teers was  justifiable  in  destroying  the  seat  of  the 
Mexican  commander,  as  it  bad  been  made  the  head- 
quarters of  a band  that  were  infesting  the  line  of 
communication  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Gen.  Scott’s 
army. 

The  latesj  dates  received  here  from  tile  National 
Bridge,  by  a letter  from  Major  KeD ly,  informed  us 
that  Santa  Anna’s  hacienda  was  permanently  occu- 
ied  by  Col.  Hughes  and  his  stall,  and  how  it  could 
ave  been  the  resort  of  guerrillas,  we  are  at  a loss 
to  conceive. 


Gen.  Lane’s  advance  without  adequate  am- 
munition—The  fact  that  Gen.  Lane  had  to  halt  hi, 
command  on  reaching  theGovernor’s  Bridge, and  send 
Capt.  Cook  for  ammunition  for  his  forces,  has  been  ai- 
readv  noticed.  In  reference  to  this,  the  writer  quot- 
ed above  says:  “I  have  previously  stated  that  Geu. 


Lane’s  command  left  here  with  forty  rounds  of  am- 
munition. All  the  facts  of  the  case  are  not  yet 
known.  On  his  arrival  at  the  National  Bridge,  he 
had  an  averaee  of  eight  rounds.  The  amount  that 
he  started  with  from  here  is  not  known.  If  he  start- 
ed with  less  than  forty  rounds,  the  usual  quantity, 
then  the  general  is  responsible,  for  the  act  was  neg 
lectful;  but  if  he  started  with  the  full  complement, 
then  his  men  are  also  inexcusable,  they  for  divesting 
themselves,  he  for  allowing  it. 

Lieut.  Morris  of  the  rifles. — It  happened  soon 
after  Maj.  Twiggs,  of  the  marines,  was  killed,  that  Lt. 
Morris,  of  the  rifles,  was  ordered  to  make  a charge, 
in  order  to  attain  a certain  point.  Deeming  his 
own  men  too  few  for  the  undertaking, and  seeing  the 
marines  without  an  officer,  he  ordered  them  to  help 
him.  They  replied,  that  he  was  no  officer  of  theirs, 
and  refused — he  remonstrated,  and  they  still  refused. 
Finding  authority  and  remonstrance  of  no  avail,  he 
shouted  to  them — “Marines,  lam  the  son  of  Com- 
modore Morris — if  you  have  any  veneration  for  his 
memory,  follow  me.”  This  appeal  was  irresistible; 
their  sailor  hearts  were  touched,  and  with  a cry,  as 
of  joy,  they  bouuded  forward,  and  shared  his  dangers 
and  his  perils,  until  success  was  obtained. 

Santa  Anna  and  General  Lank — La  Patria, 
the  Spanish  paper  at  New  Ot leans,  says  that  Santa 
Anna  was  in  the  vicinity  when  General  Lane  passed 
Tepeyahi.alca,  with  a large  force,  but  was  unable  to 
attack  him,  as  his  men  and  horses  were  exhausted. 
Gen.  Lane  passed  on  to  the  relief  of  Col.  Childs, 
who  was  still  hemmed  in  on  the  heights  of  Puebla, 
and  suffering  for  food. 

Catt.  White’s  company. — The  Genius  of  Liber- 
ty of  the  13th  inst.,  am  ounces  the  return  of  Captain 
G.  White,  of  the  Louisiana  battalion  and  his  gallant 
company,  from  the  National  Bridge  after  escorting 
a train  of  supplies  for  the  troops  stationed  at  that 
post.  He  reports  that  all  was  quiet  in  that  neigh- 
borhood and  that  the  American  force  was  strongly 
fortified  and  well  prepared  to  receive  and  repel  all 
attacks.  He  encountered  no  guerrillas  on  the  route. 
Two  or  three  guerrilla  scouts  occasionally  appeared 
upon  the  hill  tops,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, would  quickly  scamper;  in  pursuit  of  them 
some  few  mustangs  and  lariats  were  taken,  which 
are  the  only  trophies  that  can  be  expected  from  a 
marauding  party  of  guerrillas. 

Capt.  Tslghman’s  company  of  light  artillery. 
Amongst  the  late  arrivals  of  troops  at  Vera  Cruz, 
is  Captain  Tilghman’s  company  of  Baltimore  light 
artillery.  They  are  a fine  looking  set  of  men,  and 
their  uniform  remarkably  tasteful  and  neat,  though 
almost  too  fine  for  the  rough  usage  it  w ill  be  subject 
to  in  a campaign.  They  have  been  supplied  with 
excellent  horses,  and  six  beautiful  pieces  of  cannon, 
forges,  caissons,  &.c.,  in  proportion. 

The  Massachusetts  regiment. — Gen.  Cushing 
had  disarmed  and  detached  irom  the  regiment  sixtv- 
five  men,  who,  Gen.  C.  in  his  order  says,  “being  in- 
corrigibly mutinous  and  insubordinate,  will  of  course, 
prove  cowards  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  they  can- 
not be  permitted  to  march  with  this  column  of  the 
army.  They  are  disarmed  and  detached  from  the 
regiment,  and  will  report  to  Brevet  Major  Bachus 
for  such  duly  in  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  as 
may  be  performed  by  soldiers  who  are  found  unwor- 
thy to  carry  arms,  and  are  a disgrace  and  a suisance 
lo  the  army.” 

The  court  of  inquiry,  of  which  Colonel  Miles, 
of  Baltimore,  was  president,  sitting  in  the  case  of 
Capt.  Wells,  have  honorably  acquitted  him: 

Opinion  of  the  Court ■ — The  court  are  of  opinion 
that  Capt.  Wells,  12th  infantry,  rould  not  have  saved 
one  ambulance  and  six  wagons,  or  destroyed  them, 
without  a great  sacrifice  of  life — perhaps  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  whole  command. 

That  his  conduct  was  officer-like  and  energetic, 
and  that  he  is  not  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  the  wagons 
or  package  of  despatches. 

The  Genius  of  Liberty  of  the  15th  inst.,  gives  an 
account  of  an  expedition  against  the  guerrillas,  sent 
out  by  Gen.  Patterson,  in  which  several  parties  of 
bandits  were  encountered  and  destroyed,  and  a large 
amount  of  arms  of  all  kinds  captured. 

Some  excitement  was  occasioned  at  Vera  Cruz  on 
the  18th  by  the  arrival  of  an  express  from  a company 
of  Texas  Rangers,  announcing  that  they  had  oeen 
attacked  about  twelve  miles  from  Vera  Cruz  by  a 
large  guerrilla  force,  that  they  had  lost  one  man 
killed  and  about  eighteen  were  missing.  The  report 
was  current  that  the  whole  command,  excepting  two 
had  been  cut  oil",  and  the  immediate  departure  of  tbo 


rangers  at  full  speed  induced  the  citizens  to  beliuve 
that  the  report  was  true. 

Corespondence  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Vera  Cruz,  October  16,  1847. 

This  city  and  camp  Bajara  present  the  most  inter- 
esting scenes  at  this  time.  At  the  latter  place  are 
some  3,500  troops  encamped— say  the  13th  infantry, 
Massachusetts  regiment,  new  Ohio  regiment,  two 
Florida  companies.  Captain  Stapp’s  Illinois  mounted 
men,  ninety  recruits  for  the  1st  dragoons,  two  com- 
panies of  the  llth  infantry,  sixty  voltigeur  recruits, 
and  last  (though  by  no  means  the  least)  Capt.  Tilgh- 
man’s  magnificent  light  artillery  battery.  About  half 
a mile  beyond  this  camp  are  four  companies  of  Tex- 
an rangers. 

Gen.  Patterson  has  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
in  earnest,  first,  to  put  an  end  to  certain  abuses  that 
have  been  loo  long  overlooked  here,  and  practised  by 
officers  going  up  in  the  several  columns  that  have 
left  for  the  interior.  For  instance,  a large  number 
of  men,  belonging  to  both  regular  and  volunteer  for- 
ces, heve  been  sent  into  the  general  hospital  here  by 
their  officers  without  descriptive  rolls.  Numbers  of 
these  poor  fellows  have  remained  in  hospital  six  and 
eight  months,  some  have  died,  and  many  are  still 
suffering,  who,  for  want  of  this  light  duty  on  the 
part  of  their  officers,  cannot  be  honorably  discharged 
or  paid.  To  send  them  off  sick,  without  pay,  and 
with  no  papers  by  which  they  can  claim  their  land- 
bounty,  or  perhaps  pension,  would  be  treating  them 
badly  indeed,  and  the  surgeons  will  not  do  it.  The 
pay  and  board  of  those  who  die  in  hospital  are  lost 
to  their  heirs,  if  the  officers  under  whom  they  have 
served  have  been  so  criminal  as  to  neglect  to  furnish 
the  hospital-surgeon  with  their  descriptive  rolls  and 
clothing  accounts.  To  prevent  a recurrence  of  this 
evil  Gen.  Patterson  has  issued  orders  that  every  offi- 
cer who  shall  send  men  to  the  hospital  without  the 
proper  papers  shall  be  arrested  and  tried.  Other 
healthy  orders  have  been  issued  and  are  stringently 
executed,  and  the  general  is  determined  that  the  guer- 
rillas, as  well  in  this  vicinity  as  on  the  road,  shall  feel 
the  weight  of  our  power. 

Day  before  yesterday  he  dispatched  two  compa- 
nies of  Texas  rangers  and  some  other  mounted  men 
to  scour  the  country  between  the  Jalapa  and  Oriza- 
ba roads,  where  guerrillas  were  known  to  be  quar- 
tered and  arms  and  ammunitions  to  be  stored.  A 
few  miles  above  Santa  Fe  a party  of  rangers  came 
upon  a ranche,  where  they  found  ammunition  and 
several  hundred  bushels  of  American  corn.  They 
burnt  the  ranche,  and  then  discovered,  by  the  numer- 
ous explosions,  that  loaded  firearms  were  concealed 
there.  In  the  vicinity  of  Medellin,  another  party 
discovered  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  killed  some  sixty  guerrillas. 

Whilst,  however,  the  mounted  men  are  employed 
in  ferreting  out  and  destroying  guerrillas  and  guer- 
rilla depots,  the  general  does  not  forget  lo  protect  the 
innocent  and  defenceless.  The  following  general 
order  will  show  his  policy  in  this  respect: 

Headquarters  Volunteer  Division, 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  Oclober  12,  1846. 

Orders,  No.  5. — The  coitiqi  a tiding  General  of 
the  division  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  opening 
the  line  of  communication  with  the  main  army  in 
the  interior  of  Mexico,  directs  that: 

1.  The  commanders  of  all  corps,  detachments,  and 
posts  under  his  command,  or  left  by  him  on  the  line 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army, 
shall  protect  from  injury  and  insult  all  unarmed  and 
peaceable  inhabitants. 

2.  No  private  property  shall  be  taken,  except  by 
the  order  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  corps, 
detachment,  or  post,  and  then  only  for  the  use  of 
the  troops,  for  which,  m ail  cases  when  the  owner 
can  be  found,  a reasonable  compensation  shall  be 
paid. 

3.  The  frequent  robberies  and  murders  committed 
by  guerrillas  and  other  banditti,  who  live  by  plunder- 
ing Mexicans  as  well  as  Americans,  thereby  render- 
ing life  and  properly  insecure,  and  interrupting  trade 
and  intercourse  with  the  interior, requiring  a prompt 
remedy,  no  Mexican  will  be  allowed  to  bear  arms, 
except  by  the  written  permission  ot  the  commander 
of  a department  or  post. 

4 Commanders  of  all  armed  parties  will  appre- 
hend armed  Mexicans  found  witrioul  proper  autho- 
rity, and  should  they  resist  ihey  will  be  shot. 

By  order  ol  Maj.  Gen.  Patterson: 

J.  J.  ABERCROMBIE,  Lt.  Col.  and  A.  A.  ,A.  G. 

Among  the  other  arrangements  a depot  is  to  be 

immediately  established  at  the  National  Bridge 

This  is  certainly  a rno;t  judu  iuus  measure.  The 
army  will  probably  move  to  the  interior  in  about  a 
week. 

The  Matamoros  Flag,  lurnisties  the  following 
translation  of  Mexican  officials,  is.ued  upon  the  Ur- 
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initiation  of  the  armistice  and  the  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties. The  first  is  the  Mexican  secretary’s  letter  to 
Gen.  Urrea — the  second  is  Urrea's  announcement  to 
the  governor  of  the  province  of  Tamanlipas. 

To  General  Jose  Urrea , comd'g  general  of  Tamaulipas 

Excellent  sir — It  is  probable  that  to  morrow  at 
12  M.  the  enetny  will  commence  hostilities,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  the  supreme  government  to 
accede  to  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  United 
Stales.  His  excellency,  the  president,  has  ordered 
me  to  advise  you  of  this  event.  The  first  magistrate 
of  the  nation  lias  never  hail  the  power,  nor  has  he 
wished  to  make  concessions  derogatory  to  the  rights 
and  honor  of  the  republic — and  he  has  therefore, 
during  the  time  the  negotiations  were  pending,  fan- 
ned the  flame  of  national  spirit  and  re  organized  the 
army.  He  is  therefore,  to  day,  in  an  attitude  to  re- 
pel force  by  force,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  title 
of  the  enemy  to  acquisitions  which  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment neTer  could  concede,  much  less  admit  stip- 
ulations which  had  their  origin  in  the  law  of  force. 
Your  excellency  may  rest  assured,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  success  of  arms,  the  government  will  always 
sustain  at  all  costs,  the  independence  and  honor  of 
the  republic.  God  and  liberty! 

ALCORTA. 

Mexico,  Sept.  G,  1647. 

To  His  Excellency  llie  Governor  of  Tamaulipas. 

The  supreme  national  government  having  declined 
the  propositions  of  the  minister,  as  being  exorbitant, 
hostilities  were  renewed,  and  on  the  6th  mst.  our 
troops  gave  a severe  lesson  to  the  hateful  invaders, 
heroically  repulsing  their  assaults  and  driving  them 
to  their  positions.  I enclose  for  your  information  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  in  the  “Diario’’  of  the  same  date. 

'This  event  has  produced  an  extraordinary  enthu 
siasm  in  the  capital  of  the  republic,  the  defence  of 
which,  I have  no  douot,  will  be  heroic  and  grand, 
although  the  American  army  may  besiege  it  on  all 
sides. 

Providence  is  satisfied  with  our  sufferings  and  the 
days  of  glory  and  consolation  commence  to  da  wn  upon 
the  republic. 

I congratulate  this  government  on  so  brilliant  an 
event  and  supplicate  you  to  announce  this  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Tamaulipas  in  a proper  maimer.  God  and  lib- 
erty! JOSE  URREA. 

Tula,  September  14,  1847. 

Here  follows  a copy  of  the  editorial  in  the  “Diario 
del  Gobiemo,”  of  the  6th  mst.,  alluded  to  in  the 
above  letter: 

“At  half  past  4 o’clock  this  morning,  the  Ameri- 
cans attacked  our  positions  at  Molinodcl  Rey,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  Chapullepec,  and  notwithstanding 
their  numbers  and  the  vigor  of  the  assault,  they  were 
three  times  gallantly  repulsed  by  our  braves  More 
than  1000  of  the  enemy  .were  left  on  the  field.  Our 
loss  is  not  one  half  that  number,  but  we  have  to  la- 
ment the  death  of  the  heroic  Col.  don  Lucas  Balderas. 
Gen.  dou  Antonio  de  Leon  was  wounded,  as  also 
were  several  other  worthy  chiefs  and  officers.  The 
traitor,  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  commanded  iu  person  the 
column  which  achieved  this  glorious  victory  and 
forced  the  Americans  to  return  to  their  positions 
— carrying  with  them  no  doubt,  the  conviction,  that 
only  through  rivers  of  blood  could  they  penetrate  to 
Mexico,  and  that  every  attempt  would  carry  thou- 
sands ol  them  to  their  graves. 

Proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Tamuul'tpas. 

Fellow  citizens! — The  thunder  of  the  cannon  has 
again  resounded  in  our  beautiful  capital,  and  has 
announced  to  the  world  that  the  Mexican  knows  how 
to  die  for  his  country  and  his  liberty,  rather  than  to 
succumb  to  the  tyranny  of  the  treacherous  stranger. 

Men  of  Tamaulipas! — We  have  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  some  brave  men — but  this  lime  it  is  not  sorrow 
and  wailing  alone  which  follow  on  the  tumult  of 
batik!  Eternal  glory  to  the  defenders  of  our  native 
land!  7 fuee  times  have  we  driven  the  enemy  back 
and  taken  vengeance  lor  the  blood  of  our  patriots, 
leaving  one  thousand  ol  the  corpses  of  our  euemieB 
on  the  field. 

Fellow  patriots! — A few  more  battles  await  us  and 
our  independence  will  be  achieved — the  invader  will 
be  crushed,  and  we  shall  be  free  and  happy.  We 
have  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  solved  the  prob- 
lem, and  doubtless  now  the  flag  of  Independence 
waves  pure  and  unstained,  over  the  stars  of  the  de- 
generated sons  of  Washington. 

Union,  valor  and  firmness!  The  people  who  de- 
fend their  liberties  must  Lriumph,  and  we  now  do 
battle  for  our  country,  honor,  uidt-pendence  and  re- 
ligion. All  these  the  conqueror  would  tear  from  us. 
Fortune  lias  smiled  on  him,  but  it  has  only  engulphed 
him  in  a career  of  crimes.  The  Lord  lias  seen  the 
enormity  ol  lus  transgressions,  and  his  band  is  now 
uphlted  in  wrath  to  smite  him.  The  world  shall 


witness  and  posterity  shall  learn,  in  the  triumphs  we 
are  to  gain,  that  we  know  how  to  preserve  the  im- 
mortal inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Fathers 
of  our  country,  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  and  lturbide. — 
The  infamous  usurper  shall  carry  with  him  an  eter- 
nal curse. 

My  Friends! — Know  that  this  is  not  an  empty 
promise  when  I swear  by  the  manes  of  our  sacrificed 
brothers,  lliat  I will  always  be  at  your  side  in  the 
holy  undertaking. 

Your  faithful  fellow  citizen  and  friend. 

FRANCISCO  VIEAL  FERNANDEZ. 

SANTA  ANNA’S  DEMONSTRATION  AT  PUEBl.A. 

Summons  to  surrender,  dated 

Headquarters — Mexican  army. 

I have  taken  possession  of  this  city  with  the  army 
under  my  command,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  upon 
the  several  points  fortified  and  occupied  by  your 
excellency,  and  also  with  the  view  of  liberating  its 
inhabitants  from  the  dominion  of  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  from  whom  they  have  already  suffered 
too  much.  But  before  commencing  any  operations 
of  a military  character,  1 have  considered  it  my  duty 
to  act  in  obedience  to  the  impulses  of  humanity,  and 
consequently  request  that  your  excellency  will  please 
evacuale  this  city  within  a certain  and  peremptory 
space  of  lime,  it  being  known  to  you  at  the  same 
lime  that  you  can  depart  with  all  the  honors  of  war, 
either  to  form  a junction  vv  ith  General  Scott,  or  the 
forces  of  your  country  at  Perole,  according  as  it  best 
suits  your  pleasure.  But  should  this  courteous  re- 
quest of  mine  be  unheeded  by  your  excellency,  then, 
although  to  me  it  is  a painful  alternative,  1 shall 
commence  lo  assault  your  positions  the  consequen- 
ces  of  which  act  will  be  felt  by  your  garrison,  be 
cause  there  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  your  excellency 
8,000  men  who  are  determined  that  the  rights  of 
their  nation  shall  he  maintained  and  respected. 

God  and  liberty,  headquarters  in  Puebla,  Septem- 
bei  25th,  1847. 

AN  TONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 
To  SeDor  Col.  D.  Thomas  Childs,  commander  of  the 

United  States  army,  situated  in  Loreto. 

col.  child's  reply. 

Headquaiters,  city  of  Puebla,  Mexico. 

September  25,  1847. 

To  his  excellency,  D Anionic  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 

General  iu  chief  of  the  Mexican  army  in  front  of  this 

city. 

Sir — I had  the  ho  ior  of  receiving,  at  2 o’clock 
this  afternoon,  your  excellency ’s  letter  of  this  date. 
In  it  you  were  pleased  to  notify  me  of  the  tact  that 
you  had  taken  possession  of  this  city,  for  the  purpose, 
as  you  declare,  of  restoring  lo  the  full  enjoyment  ol 
their  liberty  its  citizens  who  have  hitherto  sutiered 
so  much  from  theU.  S.  army.  You  likewise  were 
pleased  to  oiler  certain  stipulations  to  this  garrison, 
provided  that  it  would,  within  a fixed  lime,  abandon 
the  point  of  defence  winch  it  now  occupies.  YVith 
regard  lo  the  assertion  of  your  excellency,  which 
implies  that  ttio  inhabitants  of  Puebla  have  been 
maltreated  by  the  U.  S.  troops,  1 wholly  deny  it. — 
On  the  contrary,  l assure  you  that  the  properly  and 
privileges  of  all  have  been  maintained  and  respected 
w ilh  the  greatest  scrupulousness,  indeed,  so  much  so 
has  it  been  done,  that  Us  parallel  cannot  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  war.  And  1 would  most  willingly 
leave  it  to  the  most  intelligent  and  impartial  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  city  lo  decide,  from  which 
of  the  two  contending  parlies  they  have  received  the 
most  injury  and  molestation;  wi. ether  it  is  from  their 
own  countrymen  or  the  troops  of  the  United  States. 

Wilh  regard  to  that  particular  part  of  your  excel 
leucy’s  letter  which  demands  the  surrender,  within  a 
fixed  time,  of  all  the  positions  now  occupied  by  the 
troops  under  my  command,  1 can  only  say  in  leply. 
that  having  been  honored  with  the  duly  of  guarding 
and  protecting  them,  it  is  equally  my  greatest  wrsti 
and  paramount  obligation  lo  preserve  them  to  the 
last;  and  I am  lully  satisfied  lliat  1 shall  be  able  to 
to  defend  them  auccesslully,  inasmuch  as  1 have  at 
my  disposal  all  the  resources  essential  to  its  full 
and  complete  accomplishment. 

Wnh  considerations  in  the  highest  degree  respect- 
ful, I have  the  honor  lo  be  your  excellency’s  most 
obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  CHILDS,  Col.  U.  S.  army, 

Civil  and  military  governor. 

The  Genius  of  Liberty  furnishes  the  following  se- 
qual  to  the  above  correspondence. 

Puebla,  28. h — At  5 o’clock  in  the  evening  of  yes- 
terday ihe  point  ol  San  Juan  de  Dios,  Santa  Rosa 
and  Santa  Monica  commenced  a tieavy  cannonade 
upon  the  American  works.  The  letter  immediately 
began  lo  throw  cannon  shot,  bombs  and  grenades 
into  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  sufl'ered  in  conse- 
quence some  considerable  injury. 

Don  Manuo  del  Rio,  whilst  sianding  with  his  wife 


on  the  bark  balcony  of  his  house,  was  struck  dead  bv 
a cannon  hall.  About  8 o’clock  P.  M.  ttie  cannonade 
ceased,  bul  commenced  again  at  the  dawn  of  the  fol 
lowing  day. 

Puebla  29th. — By  older  of  Santa  Anna  a hody  of 
troops  was  yesterday  posted  in  the  convent  of  Santa 
Teresa,  at  one  ol'the  corners  of  which  a breastwork  of 
cotton  bales  was  erected.  Four  hundred  cotton  bales 
have  already  been  demanded  of  the  house  of  Velasco 
for  the  defence  of  the  city.  To  prevent  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  the  Americans  from  the  fort  of 
San  Jose  kept  up  a continual  fire  upon  the  workmen, 
which  being  eloutly  relurned  by  the  Mexicans,  the 
discharge  ol  bombs  and  grenades  from  the  American 
lines  greatly  increased.  At  this  moment  a consider- 
able number  of  private  citizens  went  lo  Santa  Anna, 
who  was  at  Carmen,  and  requested  of  him  a piece  of 
artillery,  which  being  granted,  together  with  a small 
body  of  men  for  its  management,  they  quickly  march- 
ed  for  the  Convent  Santa  Rosa  and  opened  a well 
directed  fire  upon  the  American  works.  We  were 
iri  the  greatest  consternation,  but  night  ai  last  super- 
vening, every  thing  became  quiet. 

The  nuns  ol  Santa  Rosa  were  transferred  in  litters 
Lo  Santa  Catalina,  and  it  is  said  that  the  same  thing 
will  be  done  willi  these  of  S nta  Monica,  altnough 
the  la i ter  are  strongly  opposed  lo  leaving  their  mo- 
nastic asylum. 

Puebla,  Septembr  30.  — To  day  partial  tranquility 
reigns  in  the  ( iiy.  Now  and  then  can  be  heard  the 
report  of  a cannon,  and  the  explosion  of  some  gren- 
ades thrown  in  the  direction  ol  San  Juan  del  Rio,  in 
therearofwhosechure.il  Gen.  Rea  last  night  con- 
eluded  a battery,  with  which  lie  intends  to  open  on 
San  Jose.  Our  soldiers  are  complaining  very  much, 
and  say  they  are  ready  die  of  hunger,  not  having 
received  anything  in  the  shape  of  provisions  for 
some  considerable  time.  The  greatest  enthusiasm 
against  the  Americans  prevails  throughout  the  entire 
city. 

Puebla,  Out.  2 — Since  Santa  Anna’s  departure 
the  cannonading  has  totally  slackened  ufT  The  cot- 
ton store  house  of  Velasco  took  fire  last  night,  and 
was  burned  down  to  the  ground — and  2U0  bales 
of  the  same  article  were  totally  consumed  in  the 
convent  of  Santo  Domingo,  without  any  one’s  being 
able  to  account  for  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
fired.  The  inhabitants  hearing  the  ringing  of  bells 
which  announced  the  incendiarism,  were  very  much 
alarmed,  believing  that  the  Americans  had  left  their 
entrenchments,  and  were  storming  the  cily. 

SANTA  ANNA  DESERTED. 

From  |he  same  source  we  derive  the  following 
narrative  of  events  subsequent  to  those  above  detailed. 
Santa  Anna  is  evidently  reduc'd  to  great  straits: 

On  the  1st  of  the  present  month  Gen.  Santa  Anna, 
at  the  head  of  2000  cavalry  and  infantry  and  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  sallied  out  of  Puehla,  intending 
to  attack  the  American  train  which  left  Jalapa  on 
the  1st.,  and  reached  Perote  on  the  4'h.  But  before 
arriving  at  Tepeyahualco  the  designs  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Mexican  forces  where  wholly 
frustrated,  all  his  men,  with  the  exception  of  130 
hussars  of  his  personal  guard,  having  pronounced 
against  him.  As  an  excuse  for  this  proceeding  the 
officers  and  privates  alleged  that  they  were  firmly 
con  inced  that  their  further  continuance  at  the  dis- 
posal and  under  the  orders  of  ihe  ex  president  would 
only  he  followed  by  their  complete  sacrifi  e;  and 
that  withal,  thsir  country  would  riot  derive  the 
slightest  benefit  from  it. 

They  attributed  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  war. 
and  their  want  of  success  in  their  battles  against  the 
invaders,  to  his  incapacity  and  unskilfuluess.  Even 
some  of  them  loudly  declared  him  to  be  a traitor,  and 
consequently  to  be  unworthy  of  holding  any  command 
in  the  Mexican  army.  The  greater  part  of  these 
transactions  took  place  at  Napalucari. 

Santa  Anna  having  got  lo  Tepeyahualco  with  his 
130  hussars,  lie  received  an  order  flora  the  govern- 
ment at  Qieretaro  directing  him  lo  proceed  thither 
at  once  with  all  ihe  troops  under  his  orders.  But 
the  general  did  not  deem  it  convenient  to  comply 
with  the  mandate  of  fi is  government,  and  took  up  his 
line  of  march  for  Oaxaca,  whither  by  the  latest 
accounts  he  was  wending  his  way.  tie  publicly 
d^clared  that  his  intentions  in  going  to  Oaxaca  were 
to  see  whether  he  could  raise  there  another  army, 
with  which  he  might  return  to  renew  the  combat 
w ith  the  enemies  of  the  republic. 

All  the  letters  from  the  interior  coincide  in  saying 
that  GeQ.  Santa  Anna,  conscious  of  his  impotency  to 
effect  anything  more  either  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war,  or  ol  adjusting  the  terms  ot  peace,  is  making  his 
way  towards  Guatemala,  lor  the  purpose  of  leaving 
the  republic  of  Mexico  lorever,  and  that  his  march  to 
Oaxaca  is  only  a pretext  lo  the  quiet  accomplishment 
ol  tils  designs. 

The  reports  that  Gen.  SaDta  Anna  was  endeavor- 
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ing  lo  roach  Guatemala,  and  that  Gen.  Scott  had 
given  him  a passport  to  embark  free  fro  n Vera 
Cruz  if  he  should  think  it  best,  is  denied  by  La  For 
de  la  Patria,  a Mexican  paper  which  we  find  exten- 
sively copied  in  the  Arco  Iris.  He  is  resolved,  say 
La  For,  notlo  abandon  the  cause  of  the  country,  and 
to  continue  the  war  without  respite  upon  the  ene 
mies  of  Mexican  independence  and  religion. 

The  Genius  of  Liberty  says  that  Senor  Pena  y 
Pena  is  discharging  the  duties  of  president  at  Quer- 
etaro.  He  has  refused  to  recognize  as  his  associate 
in  power,  the  individuals  nominated  and  appointed 
by  Santa  Anna.  He  proposes  that  congress  shall 
take  upon  it9elf  the  office  of  selecting  men  to  that 
important  and  high  office. 

GUERILLA  WARFARE- 

A letter  from  the  army,  dated  Buena  Vista,  Aug. 
20,  says: 

“A  ranger  is  missed;  search  is  made  for  him  by 
his  comrades;  his  body  is  perhaps  found,  perhaps 
not.  The  nearest  Mexicans  to  the  vicinity  of  his 
disappearance  are  required  to  account  for  him;  they 
will  not,  or  cannot.  The  bowie  knife  is  called  upon, 
and  deliberately  every  male  Mexican  in  that  rancho 
is  speedily  done  for,  guilty  or  not  guilty.  But  th is 
is  not  enough  to  make  an  effort  fur  the  life  of  a 
Texan.  Another  rancho  receives  the  tearful  visit, 
and  again  blood  Hows.  The  number  killed  on  some 
occasions  in  this  way  lias  been  fearfully  great,  and  has 
been  gathered  from  what  fell  from  the  Texans,  but 
no  one  but  themselves  knew  about  it,  as  a report  of 
any  such  doings  to  the  nearest  commanding  offi  -er, 
would  only  be  followed  by  a ten-fold  retaliation  on 
the  nearest  ‘customers.’  This  is  all  horrid,  it  is 
true,  but  it  has  had  the  salutary  tendency'  of  causing 
the  well  disposed  and  honest  Mexicans  to  ferret  out 
and  inform  of  those  w ho  practice  murder  and  robbe- 
ry. Going  about  at  some  distance  from  camp  is 
considered  much  more  safe.” 

“the  character  of  the  war.” 

A leading  editorial  i i the  Washington  “Union”  a 
month  ago,  said:  “ The  character  of  our  mar  must 
change.  It  must  be  prosecuted  with  new  ardor  and 
with  new  power.  Our  enemy  must  be  made  to  feel 
its  burdens  and  its  evils  more  and  more.  She  must 
bear  the  brunt  of  its  expenses.  The  inhabitants  of 
her  towns  must  be  laid  under  stringent  contributions 
Subsistence  for  our  armies  must  be  gathered  irom 
her  country.  Since  conciliation  is  spurned,  the 
strong  hand  must  be  resorted  lo,  to  maintain  our 
rights  and  honor.  Mexico  must  be  made  lo  feel  that 
she  now  continues  the  war  at  her  peril — at  her  peril 
of  incurring  all  its  evils  and  losses — at  her  peril  of 
paying  the  penalty  of  its  further  prosecution  in  terms 
of  peace  even  less  favorable  to  her  pretensions  than 
those  which  we  have  already  offered.  Meantime 
nothing  must  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  the  most  vi- 
gorous prosecution  of  the  war.  We  must  pour  in 
new  troops  upon  her,  and  demand  and  take  from  her 
anlhurilies  and  tier  people  the  means  of  subsisting 
and  supporting  them  in  liie  held.” 

The  Baltimore  American,  quoting  the  above,  thus 
comments: 

“Now  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  public  has 
had  a surfeit  o(  this.  1 he  character  of  the  war  has 
been  going  to  change  ever  since  the  first  exhibition 
of  Santa  Anna’s  duplicity,  when  Gen.  l ay  lor  lay  on 
the  Rio  Grande  without  the  means  of  advancing  lo 
Monterey.  Again  and  again,  the  dupe  of  an  extra- 
ordinary infatuation,  Mr.  Folk  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  played  upon,  relaxing  the  rigour  of  military 
operations  in  the  belief  that  peace,  through  Santa 
Anna’s  inffuence  and  good  faith,  was  just  at  hand. 
On  every  such  occasion  the  president  has  found  him 
self  the  victim  ol  a woful  self-delusion;  yet  each 
mortifying  disappointment  has  been  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a relapse  into  tile  weakness  of  creduii  y 
into  the  indulgence  ol  vain  hopes;  and  our  armies, 
with  inadequate  forces  or  with  insufficient  supplies, 
have  been  obliged  to  wail  after  every  new  success 
to  be  paralyzed  by  the  delays  of  abortive  negotia- 
tions. The  thing  was  ridiculuus  long  ago;  it  now 
begins  to  wear  the  aspect  of  insanity. 

But  after  every  successive  failure  to  nego'iale  the 
Union  has  been  loud  and  profuse  witn  just  such 
words  as  we  have  quoted  above.  If  any  one  will 
take  the  trouble  lo  refer  to  the  files  of  trial  paper, 
at  various  periods,  such  as  the  epoch  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan’s rejected  proposals,  sent  to  the  Mexican 
government  through  Corn.  Conuer,  shortly  after 
fcjaiila  Anna’s  admission  into  Mexico,  or  the  lime  of 
Atocha’s  useless  mission,  or  ol  Mr.  Trial’s  ineffec- 
tual advent  upon  the  Mexican  shores,  he  will  find 
that  the  Union  lias  been  repealing  itself  with  a par- 
rot-like volubility,  an-J  with  such  a display  of  verbal 
valor  and  patriotism  on  paper,  such  flourishes  ol 
heroic  designs  and  of  future  purtormauces,  that 
Bombasics  and  Capt.  Bouadil,  rolhu  into  one,  wiiti 
the  martial  temper  oi  their  swords,  transfuse ' in  o 


the  pen,  could  not  have  produce  I more  glo  ving  ma- 
nifestoes of  prowess  in  advance. 

“What  act  is  this 

That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index?” 

The  repetition  of  the  same  language  which  has  so 
frequently  preceded  disappointment  now  gives  rise 
to  no  confidence.  “ We  have  talked  long  enough," 
says  the  Uunion.  True:  the  same  remark  might 
have  been  made  long  ago.  “ We  must  be  done  with 
this  kind  of  war,  too  much  like  a peace  " Well;  who 
made  it  so?  “ We  must  conquer  a peace  by  those  means 
only  which  are  calculated  to  effect  it.”  Very  good. 
Trust  no  more  to  bribes,  no  more  to  the  good  faith 
of  your  chosen  adept  in  treachery,  Santa  Anna.  If 
Taylor  had  been  permitted  to  march  towards  the 
city  of  Mexico,  to  concentrate  there  his  forces  with 
those  of  Scott,  the  glories  of  Buena  Vista  illumin- 
ing his  way  and  catching  new  brightness  and  fervor 
from  succeeding  victories,  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion now  to  speculate  as  to  “those  means  only”  which 
are  calculated  to  effect  a peace.  TliL  would  not 
do.  No;  the  happy  idea  of  that  masterpiece  of  di- 
plomacy which  would  make  the  Mexican  leader 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Polk  in  Mexico,  could  not  be  given 
up.  It  still  remained  to  be  seen  whether  Siuta  Anna’s 
permitted  return  to  Mexico  might  not  be  productive 
of  pacific  results. 

Look  at  the  consequences  of  this  mistaken  policy, 
if  that  can  be  called  policy  which  is  marked  through- 
out by  weakness.  Taylor  is  kept  inactive  on  the 
line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  « hile  Scott,  inarching  for 
the  city  of  Mexico,  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  fights  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  with  an  army  composed  in 
part  of  twelve  months’  volunteers,  whose  term  of 
service  is  on  the  verge  of  expiring.  He  is  left,  afler 
his  victory,  with  crippled  means.  He  cannot  ad- 
vance beyond  Jalapa  until  he  19  reinforced.  Slowly 
he  makes  his  way  to  Puebla,  and  there  he  must  wait. 
In  the  meantime  his  communications  with  Vera 
Cruz  are  obstructed  by  the  enemy;  he  cannot  spare 
men  to  keep  the  line  open.  Every  detachment  that 
comes  to  reinforce  him  has  to  fight  its  way;  every 
train  bringing  him  supplies,  arrives  at  the  cost  of 
successive  struggles.  Mr.  Trisl  is  with  the  army,  to 
negotiate  with  an  enemy  who  make  no  secret  of 
their  hopes  of  cutting  off,  gradually  and  by  detail, 
the  whoie  invading  force.  The  city  of  Mexico, 
however,  is  approached,  and  Gen.  Scott  figuis  the 
battle  of  Churubusco  with  nine  thousand  men.  An 
armistice  succeeds;  and  ii  is  expected  that  a city  of 
180  000  inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  a populous  coun 
try,  with  an  army  to  defend  it  far  more  numerous 
than  the  invaders,  will  listen  to  terms  of  peace 
alien  those  invaders,  nine  thousand  or  less  in  num- 
bers, are  three  hundred  miles  from  their  point  of 
supplies  and  liable  to  have  their  communications 
cut  ofl. 

It  will  be  seen  by  letters*  from  Mexico  published 
in  this  morning’s  American,  that  the  garrison  at  Pue- 
b.a  lias  been  hemmed  in  by  4,000  Muxicans  for  three 
weeks,  and  that  Major  Lally,  with  1,000  men,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  reinforce  Gen.  Scott,  is  surround- 
ed and  shut  up  in  Jalapa,  and  cannot  venture  out.  It 
further  appears  that  about  one  month  has  elapsed 
since  the  battle  of  Churubusco  before  a reinforce- 
ment can  start  from  Vera  Cruz  to  attempt  to  force 
its  way  to  Gen.  Scott's  assistance.  Gen.  Lane  left 
Vera  Cruz  lor  this  purpose  on  the  nineteenth  Sep- 
tember, with  a detachment,  perhaps,  of  some  two 
thousand  men.  The  whole  country,  says  the  letter 
from  Puebla,  swarms  with  guerillas. 

We  shall  look  for  the  meaning  of  the  Union’s  as- 
surances of  energy  and  promptitude,  in  the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  the  war,  not  lo  the  words  them- 
selves, but  lo  the  actions  which  shall  follow  them. 
Tne  country  is  anxious  to  know  what  are  now  the 
designs  of  the  administration  and  wnal  are  lo  be  the 
means  for  carrying  them  out — to  know  wheiher  the 
former  are  wise  and  the  latter  adequate. 

Puebla,  September  10. 

“All  the  expresses  sent  by  Gen.  Scott  lo  Puebla 
have  been  cut  off;  but  one  has  escaped,  being  the 
only  official  intelligence  1 have  received  since  Gen. 
Scott  left  here.  An  express  came  lo  me  yesterday 
and  reported  that  he  left  Mexico  on  the  8ih,  and 
was  lobbed  of  his  despalcues.  1 am,  and  have  been, 
hemmed  in  by  4,000  Mexicans  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  The  Mexicans  represent  Major  Lally,  with 
1,000  men,  as  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  at  Jalapa, 
and  cannot  venture  out.  Majur  Lally  ought  to  have 
been  here  fifteen  days  since.  The  whole  country 
stvarins  witn  guerrillas.” 

Another  of  the  letters,  copied  from  the  N.  Or- 
leans Delta,  says: 

Since  my  last  the  parties  in  the  quartermaster’s 
depaitweiit  have  been  kept  rather  busy  here  in  send- 
ing up  trains,  troops,  &c.,  not  only  to  “clear  the 

* One  of  the  letters  referred  to,  was  from  an  officer 
to  Ins  wile,  which  appeared  hi  the  “Unio.i,” as  follows. 


track,”  but  lo  keep  it  clear  between  here  and  the 
National  Bridge,  in  order  to  prevent  those  frequent 
and  vexatious  annoyances  which  have  so  constantly 
been  met  with  by  our  late  trains  going  up. 

The  first  train  I mentioned  as  having  left,  in  my 
advice  sent  you  per  the  McKim,  (the  train  under 
command  of  Lt.  Col.  Hughes)  took  complete  pos- 
session of  the  National  Bridge,  the  great  slrongho'd 
of  the  guerrillas,  and  the  scene  of  Father  Jarauta’s 
great  generalship  in  the  matter  of  Capt.  Wells.  Ja- 
rauta  had  4000  men  and  Wells  had  not  more  than 
one-eighth  the  number.  Col.  Hughes’  co  nmand, 
which  next  came  up,  took  possession  of  this  point 
after  firing  twenty-four  rounds  of  shot  and  shell  into 
the  enemy’s  ranks,  which  wire  immediately  after 
scattered  with  confusion  and  dismay.  The  minutia 
of  this  little  skirmish  have  not  as  yet  transpired,  but 
they  are  such  as  doubtless  will  relied  honor  on  the 
command.  Col.  Hughes,  command  was  composed 
of  the  mounted  volunteers  and  Riscoe’s  Rangers. 
In  all  about  400  men. 

The  next  train  which  went  up  consisted  of  47  wa- 
gons, one  company  of  the  2J  Illinois  volunteers  and 
a detachment  of  mounted  rangers  m command  of 
Captain  Fairchild;  they  reached  the  National  Bridge 
(Fairchild  holding  the  po-t  of  commander  of  the 
advance  guard  all  the  way  going  and  coming)  in 
perfect  safety.  Col.  Collins  had  the  command  of 
this  train  and  expressed  himself  rather  in  high  co  n- 
plimentary  terms  of  Capt.  Fairchild’s  conduct  on  the 
occasion. 

The  third  tram  went  upon  Friday  last,  and  has 
not  yet  returned;  it  consisted  of  35  wagons  and  an 
escort  of  ab mt 350  troops;  they  went  up  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Heilzelman  and  have  not  yet  re- 
turned. 

Another  train,  it  is  expecteJ,  will  leave  here  to- 
morrow or  next  day,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
qnartermasler  intends  to  establish  a depot  for  forage, 
mule-*,  &e.,  at  San  Juan,  about  six  leagues  distant 
from  here,  and  represented  as  being  a most  delight- 
ful situation,  well  watered  and  extremely  healthy, 
lt  has  been  decided  here  to  establish  a depot  at  the 
National  Bridge,  and  that  can  now  be  accomplished 
without  much  difficulty;  for  although  the  place  was 
infested  aDd  overrun  with  guerrillas  a short  time 
since,  yet  such  has  been  the  terror  spread  amongst 
them  by  the  few  small  bands  of  American  troops 
which  have  shown  themselves  in  their  midst,  that 
now  they  are  rather  “scare  thereabouts.”  It  is  to 
be  hoped  now  and  from  henceforth,  therefore,  that 
the  difficulties  ol  communicating  with  the  interior 
will  be  much  lessened — the  great  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended at  all  times  existing  between  here  and 
Puente  Nacional,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called  the 
National  Bi  idge. 

Vera  Crux,  Mexico,  Sept.  19,  1847. 

The  largest  train  that  left  here  since  Gen.  Pierce, 
left  camp  Cerro  Gordo  to-day  for  the  interior,  lt 
went  under  command  of  Gen.  Line,  and  will  be 
accomplished  by  about  seveniy-wagons.  The  go- 
vernor not  having  received  any  official  report  of  the 
strength  of  the  command  under  Gen.  L.,  1 learned 
through  the  politeness  of  the  quartermaster  that  it 
will  amount  lo  abont  1750  men,  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery;  50  of  the  Louisiana  mounted  rangers,  the 
Ohio  and  Indiana  regiments,  with  about  260  regu- 
lars, chiefly  compose  the  body.  Col.  Hughes,  who 
i->  now  stationed  at  the  National  Bridge,  with  a large 
force,  will  transfer  400  regulars  to  Gen.  Line’s 
command,  and  these  will  swell  the  latter’s  to  2100 
or  2200. 

The  difficulty  and  risk  of  communicating  between 
Gen.  Scott’s  army  and  tne  coast  are  illustrated  by 
the  annexed  paragraph  from  the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune: 

Our  Cowier. — The  courier  depatched  by  our  Mr- 
Kendall  from  near  the  city  of  Mexico  to  VeraCruz 
narrowly  escaped  being  killed.  On  the  route  he 
was  Died  at  by  some  ol  the  Mexicans  and  received 
a ball  in  his  neck.  He  was  then  taken  and  robbed 
of  the  little  money  in  his  possession.  Alter  being  a 
prisoner  a few  hours  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  and, 
finding  a uaule,  made  his  way  to  Vera  Crnz,  where 
he  salely  arrived. 

Ot  the  "present  offensive  tear,"  a leading  adminis- 
tration journal  in  Maine,  the  Belfast  Journal,  says; 

“This  is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  we  have 
conducted  an  offensive  war,  and  the  first  time  that  the 
world  has  witnessed  the  admirable  capacity  of  the 
American  soldier,  lor  such  a warfare.  We  shall  no 
longer  hear  the  insolent  taunt  ol  European  princes 
that  we  have  “no  standing  army,”  and  never  again 
will  foreign  powers  presume  on  this  fact,  (as  Mexi- 
co has  done  through  a series  of  years)  to  commit 
outrages  upon  our  commerce.” 

Our  boast  as  a republic  has  heretofore  been  that 
no  standing  army,  of  any  considerable  amount  was 
required,  or  would  be  endured  bylh;  people;  that 
one  was  not  necessary  to  our  system. 
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Reinforcements  at  Y’era  Cruz— Gen.  Paiter- 
son  is  in  command  of  the  forces  designed  nest  to 
advance  from  Vera  Cruz.  A letter  to  the  New  Or- 
leans Picayune  dated  the  17th  of  October  says:  To- 
day the  13th  infantry  will  march  with  a train  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy  wagons  for  the  National 
Bridge. 

This  city  and  Bagara  present  the  most  interesting 
scenes  at  this  lime.  At  the  latter  place  are  some 
3,500  troops  encamped,  say  the  13th  infantry,  Mas 
sachusetts  regiment,  new  Ohio  regiment,  two  Flori- 
da companies.  Captain  Stapp’s  Illinois  mounted  men, 
ninety  recruits  lor  the  1st  dragoons,  two  companies 
of  the  11th  infantry,  sixty  voltigeur  recruits,  and 
last,  though  by  no  means  the  least,  Captain  Tilgh- 
tnan’s  magnificent  light  artillery  battery.  About  half 
a mile  beyond  this  camp  are  four  companies  of  Tex- 
an Rangers. 


CALIFORNIA  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 


SANTA  F E. 

General  Price — The  Glasgow  News  says,  that 
Gen.  Price  has  applied  to  the  war  department  for 
permission  to  raise  a company  of  mounted  men,  to 
act  as  an  escort  fur  him  across  the  plains  to  Santa 
Fe. 

The  same  paper  says,  that  ‘‘the  slanderers  of  this 
officer  are  very  quiet  since  his  return  from  Santa  Fe.” 
We  do  not  know  who  are  meant  by  the  term  “slan- 
derers,” but  if  reference  bo  had  to  the  truths  which 
have  been  published  in  regard  to  his  military  com- 
mand in  New  Mexico,  the  want  of  subordination  and 
discipline  in  his  camp,  and  the  dissolute  conduct  of 
those  whom  he  ought  to  have  controlled,  and  over 
whom  he  had  full  authority,  we  mu3t  say  that  his 
presence  has  not  prevented  the  publication  of  the 
facts.  General  Price  proposes,  it  is  said,  a visit  to 
Washington.  If  he  feels  himself  aggrieved,  let  him 
ask  a court  of  Inquiry,  with  full  power  to  investigate 
his  military  conduct  in  New  Mexico,  and  witnesses 
will  not  be  wanting  to  prove  his  total  unfitness  fur 
the  station  which  he  occupied,  his  failure  to  preserve 
any  thing  like  military  subordination  in  his  camp, 
and  the  licentiousness  which  he  encouraged,  by  suf- 
fering his  men  to  do  very  much  as  they  pleased.  Gen. 
Price  is  now  a military  man,  and  if  be  has  any  thing 
of  the  chivalry  of  an  tfficer  about  him,  he  will  not 
willingly  rest  under  accusations  which  are  ringing 
against  him  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 

[Si.  Louis  Repub  illi  Oct. 

Santa  Fe.JVeto  Mexico,  Aug,  13,  1847. 

All  is  hubbub  and  confusion  here,  discharged  vo- 
lunteers are  leaving,  drunk,  and  volunteers  not  dis- 
charged are  remaining  drunk.  B company  1st  dra- 
goons arrived  here  escorting  a train  ol  wagons  with 
J350, DUO  in  specie,  on  the  6th.  Col.  Price  will  give 
up  the  command  and  depart  early  next  week.  There 
will  then  only  be  left  here  for  the  government  of  ibis 
territory,  which  has  a population  of  90,000,  950 
troops.  Nodo  of  the  newly  enlisted  volunteers  have 
arrived  as  yet.  * * * 

[JV*.  Y.  Cow.  &{  Enq. 

The  following  extract  from  a long  letter  in  the  St. 
Louis  Republican , gives  an  impressive  sketch  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  affairs  in  New  Mexico.  The  ! 
editor  of  the  Republican  says  the  writer  is  “a  gentle- 
man of  intelligence  and  unblemished  character,  fa- 
miliar with  the  whole  of  New  Mexico,  and  one  of 
those  clear-minded  men,  who  can  dispassionately, 
and  without  partiality,  discuss  passing  events.  His 
statements  will  be  confirmed  by  every  intelligent 
man  who  has  spent  the  past  winter  in  New  Mex- 
ico:”— 

Since  the  insurrection  consequent  upon  the  murder 
of  our  lamented  h and,  Governor  Bent,  and  other 
, American  citizens,  the  afiuirs  ol  the  territory  have 
■ fallen  into  the  greatest  confusion.  Thai  insurrection, 
f which  arose  in  the  northern  district,  and  principally 
in  the  valley  of  Taos,  was  speedily  and  elfeciu  .)y 
suppressed.  In  the  several  actions  against  the  in- 
surgents our  troops  displayed  their  usual  gallantry, 
and  the  barbarous  murders  of  Governor  Bent  and 
others  were  amply  revenged.  Tnus  lar,  all  was  as 
it  should  be — but  since  lhat  peiiod.l  regret  to  say, 
neaily  the  whole  territory  has  been  the  scene  of  vio- 
lence, outrage  and  oppression  by  the  volunteer  sol- 
diery against  all  alike,  without  distinction  — the  un- 
offending as  well  as  the  offending.  The  parlies  ol 
volunteers  detached  to  different  points  on  the  fron- 
tier, with  but  very  lew  exceptions,  conducted  them- 
sel  es  in  the  most  insubordinate  and  oppressive  man- 
lier, neither  respecting  the  rights  of  properly  or  per- 
sons. 

lo  redress  these  wiongs  against  unoffending  citi- 
zens, in  the  j reteuce  of  this  licentious  soldiery,  the 


civil  authoriti  is  find  themselves  utterly  powerless; 
and  I add  with  regret,  that  the  military  authorities 
are  incapable  of  commanding  or  controlling  this  la  w- 
less soldiery,  or  are  entirely  indifferent  as  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens. 

The  volunteer  detachments,  at  different  points 
on  the  frontier,  and  even  the  soldiery  in  garrison 
at  the  capita),  pay  little  respect  to  military  disci- 
pline or  order,  and  none  to  the  civil  authorities  or 
the  rights  of  citizens.  Colonel  A.  W.  Doniphan 
made  a hollow  peace  with  the  Navajos,  took  their 
promises  lor  things,  the  perfomarice  of  which  he  was 
ordered,  and  should  have  required  on  tfie  spot.  And 
in  consequence,  before  Col.  D's  command  had  fairly 
retired  from  their  country  two  of  his  men  were  killed 
by  the  Indians,  and  a series  of  robberies  and  outrages 
commenced  which  hive  been  continued  with  impu- 
nity lip  to  tlie  present  time,  until  many  of  the  de- 
fenceless inhabitants  are  utterly  ruined.  Djring  no 
one  year  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have  the  depre-  i 
datioris  of  these  Indians  beeiTso  destructive  to  life 
and  property.  Upwards  of  fifty  citizens  have  been 
killed  or  carried  into  captivity,  and  more  than 
60,000  head  of  horses,  mules  and  sheep  have  been 
carried  off  from  the  country  called  the  Rio  Abu- 
ja. No  efforts  have  been  made  to  protect  that 
frontier,  or  to  redeem  the  promises  made  to  that 
people. 

And  now,  the  time  of  service  of  nearly  all  the  vo- 
lunteers having  expired,  the  garrison  of  Taos  was 
some  days  since  called  to  Santa  Fe  to  be  discharged. 
The  same  was  proposed  with  regard  to  Albuquetque, 
and  only  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Lieut. 
Love  with  the  dragoons.  Taos  has  been  thus  left 
exposed  to  attacks  from  the  Indians  and  the  fugitives 
who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  and  joined  them  dur- 
ing the  late  revolt. 

By  the  statute  law  of  the  territory,  the  governor 
is  ex-officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  but 
theso  duties  have  been  assumed  entirely  by  the  mili- 
tary authority,  and  1 am  compelled  to  say,  are  con- 
ducted, so  far  as  the  Navajos  are  concerned,  with 
the  most  shameful  injustice  towards  the  New  Mexi- 
cans. While  the  Navajos  are  stealing  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  Mexicans,  and  killing  the  people, 
the  Americans  are  allowed  freely  lo  visit  and  trade 
with  these  Indian  freebooters;  and  it  is  generally 
believed,  and  with  good  reason,  that  these  traders 
have  in  many  instances  been  tlie  instigators  of  the 
Navajos  to  their  depredations  on  the  Mexican  set 
lieinenls. 

We  must  necessarily,  therefore,  appear  as  the 
aids  and  allies  of  their  enemies  rather  than  their  pro 
lectors. 

The  present  acting  governor,  Don  Djnaciano 
Figio,  lias  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
unwavering  good  faith  and  ability,  but  being  a na- 
tive Mexican,  ai  d having  been  deprived  of  ihe  ex 
ercise  of  some  of  the  most  important  functions  of  his 
office  by  the  stronger  arm,  the  military,  tie  feels  a 
delicacy  which  at  uuies  pre-ents  him  from  acting 
with  the  decision  and  independence  tie  otherwise 
might. 

Many  letters  have  been  addressed  to  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  both  by  the  late  Governor  Bent  and 
the  present  acting  governor,  w ith  full  details  ot  the 
situation  and  t he  wants  of  l tie  territory.  Not  one 
line  has  been  received  in  reply.  A petition  was 
forwarded  to  the  president  for  the  appointment  of  a 
governor  to  succeeU  Governor  Bent.  No  notice  has 
been  lake. i ol  it.  Therefore  tlie  civil  government 
of  tins  territory  stands  virtually  unacknowledged. — 

1 he  revenue  ot  the  territory,  as  prescribed  by  law, 
is  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  attending 
the  administration  of  justice.  Tlie  governor  and 
judges  ol  the  superior  corn  l are  periormtng  duties 
uifficulland  arduous  without  compensation  lor  then- 
services.  The  salaries  are  directed  by  law  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  Slates — but 
now,  or  in  what  manner,  no  one  has  been  able  lo  as- 
certain. Many  of  the  officers  can  illy  afford  to  serve 
without  receiving  tlie  means  ul  support. 

A new  proposition — The  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Ga- 
zette of  the  21sl  ult.  says: 

“Brig.  Gen.  S.  Price  visited  our  city  on  Saturday 
last,  and  took  rooms  at  the  city  hotel,  accompanied 
by  lady  and  son.  In  a conversation  with  him  we 
learned  that  lie  vvoul  1 leave  for  Santa  Fe  in  Novem- 
ber. He  has  represented  to  the  department  lhat  one 
thousand  men  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  New  Mexico, 
and,  as  over  three  thousand  men  have  been  cuncen 
trated  at  that  point,  tie  thinks  the  design  is  to  move  a 
detaehment  against  Durango.  He  has  requested  per- 
mission to  do  su.” 


Affairs  in  the  Pacific. — Capture  and  condemna- 
tion of  a British  merchantman. — Despatches  have  been 
received  iu  Washington  from  Com.  Biddle,  dated  oa 


board  the  line  of  battle  ship  Columbus,  on  the  10th 
of  April  la-t,  givin<  an  account  of  the  seizure,  by  the 
squadron,  of  a British  merchant  vessel,  of  light  ton- 
nage, freighted  with  merchandize  for  an  English 
merchant  resident  in  Mexico. 

There  had  been  organized  in  C alifornia  by  Gen. 
Kearney,  at  the  instance  of  Com.  Biddle,  a court  of 
admiralty  to  adjudicate  in  sueh  case-.  This  court 
took  cognizance  of  this  seizure,  and  con  enined  the 
vessel  as  a lawful  prize,  on  the  principle  that  a mer- 
chant permanently  residing  in  Mexico,  no  matter  of 
what  power  he  may  be  a subject,  is  to  be  treated  in 
time  of  war  as  a citizen  of  the  country  in  which  he 
resides  and  does  business. 

This  decision  is  sustained  by  the  practice  of  the 
British  admiralty  courts  during  tlie  war  between 
France  and  England,  and  also  during  the  war  of  1819 
and  ’15,  between  the  U.  Stales  and  Great  Britain. 

[JV.  Y.  Herald. 

Admiralty  Case. — The  N.  York  Express  furnishes 
therfollowmg: 

At  Mazatlan,  June  27th,  sloop  of  war  Portsmouth, 
Com.  Montgomery,  to  sail  same  day  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  sloop  Cyane,  Com.  Djpont,  to  sail  same 
day  for  Sandwich  Islands  and  California.  Touched 
at  San  Jose,  lower  California,  in  May,  sloop  of  war 
Preble,  Cu  n.  Shields,  from  Monterey,  boun  I to  Cal- 
lao. 

Sailed  from  Mazatlan,  June  3.1,  U.  S frigate  (ra- 
zee) Independence,  Capt.  Luvallele,  flag  of  Commo- 
dore Shubnck,  for  Sin  Francisco. 

All  is  quiet  in  California  and  likely  to  remain  so. 
The  American  ship  Admittance,  cotton  loaded,  a 
prize  to  tlie  U.  Stales  ship  Portsmouth,  (on  the  lower 
coast,)  undergoing  her  trial,  in  the  court  of  admiral- 
ty, June  10: ii, — undoubtedly  condemned.  The  late 
Captain  (Peterson)  coming  home  overland  with  Cam. 
Stockton. 

[The  Admittance  cleared  from  N.  Orleans  for  the 
Sandwich  1-lanJs,  with  a cargo  of  cotton.  The  fact 
was  noticed  in  the  N Orleans  papers  at  the  time,  as 
this  being  the  first  cargo  of  cotton  ever  eleared  for 
lhat  port.  It  seems  she  was  bound  to  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico  ] 

The  Baltimore  American  is  indebted  to  a gentle- 
man from  the  Pacific  for  the  following: 

Our  informant  left  Monterey,  California,  on  the 
2d  of  May,  and  was  seventy  two  d iys  m the  United 
Slates  ship  Preble  to  Callao.  At  that  date  every 
thing  was  quiet  in  California,  notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  of  “civil  governors”  holding  sway  in  the 
country.  Indeed  the  emigrant  population  from  “the 
States”  outnumbered  the  natives  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. 

Col.  Stevenson’s  regiment  of  New  York  volunteers 
was  assigned  under  its  field  officers  to  the  military 
control  of  the  three  geographical  divisions  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

Our  informant  says: — As  such  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  lo  the  character  of  the  country,  I will  not 
venture  to  say  more,  than  that  it  has  been  more  over- 
rated than  any  under  the  sun.  Perhaps  the  best  des- 
cription of  it  is  contained  ill  Wilkes’  narrative,  it 
is  certain,  however,  that  neither  cotton  nor  sugar  can 
be  cultivated  in  Upper  California,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  climate  and  oilier  causes  render  it  unsuita- 
ble lo  tobacco. 

The  United  States  vessels  of  war  were  distributed 
along  tile  coast  between  Guay  mas  and  San  Francis- 
co. They  have  prevented  much  smuggling,  and 
captured  many  small  vesselvs  belonging  lo  the  Mex- 
icans. 

NEW  MEXICO  AND  CALIFORNIA — THE  PACIFIC. 

The  chain  of  events  that  have  transpired  require 
to  be  kept  up.  The  following  articles  ought  to  be 
preserved: 

Upper  California. — Mr.  Roberts  a missionary 
lias  recently  furnished  an  article  on  Upper  Califor- 
nia lo  the  Methodist  Advocate  and  Journal  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

1 find  it  impossible  lo  obtain  any  accurate  idea  of 
the  population  ol  the  country.  The  following  note, 
from  the  appendix  to  the  filth  volume  of  the  explor- 
ing expedition,  may  give  some  light.  The  author 
had  just  given  Die  official  statement  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Upper  California,  resident  in  each  mission 
in  1823,  as  made  by  the  missionaries.  He  re- 
market — 

“Of  the  33,105  inhabitants,  exhibited  by  this  state- 
ment, 4;342  are  people  of  character  (gtntt  de  rason) 
distributed  among  the  following  places: — Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  371;  town  ol  San  Jose  ol  Guadalupe, 
514;  presidio  of  Monterey,  708;  villa  of  Brancalorte, 
30;  presidio  of  San  Barbara,  613;  town  ol  Reyna  de 
tos  Angelos,  1,338;  presidio  ol  San  Diego,  608.  Pho 
remaining  18,763  are  neophytes.” 

Mr.  Larkin,  formerly  our  consul,  now  navy  agent 
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in  Monterey,  fixes  the  number  of  tsme  or  domesti- 
cated Indians  at  from  eight  to  ten  thousand,  and  of 
Californians  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  thousand  And 
Dr.  vlarsh  thinks  ttiere  are  nearly  a million  of  wild 
Indians,  scarcely  one  degree  above  the  hear,  r.hieflv 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  Great 
Snow  mountain  of  California,  living  on  pinones  full 
six  months  in  the  year. 

It  is  computed  that  there  ere  3 000  emigrants  in 
this  country,  from  the  United  Slates;  1,500  of  whom 
came  in  during  the  last  season.  It  now  remains  to 
be  seen  what  the  oiely  of  the  church  will  say  as 
to  sending  the  gospel  to  these  thousands  of  hu 
man  beings,  for  whom  Christ  has  shed  his  precious  | 
blood. 

This  is  destined  to  be  a grazing,  rather  than  an 
agricultural  country.  The  very  hills  and  mountains  | 
are  suitable  for  this,  and  some  of  the  valleys  better 
suited  for  raising  cattle  than  anything  else;  although 
the  common  productions  of  any  of  our  middle  states 
will  doubtless  grow  in  abundance.  There  is  a seri- 
ous drawback  to  the  fertility  of  some  poriions  of  the 
land,  and  that  is  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  summer 
season.  This  can  be  remedied  in  part  by  irrigation; 
but  the  capability  of  the  land  to  sustain  a dense  po- 
pulation may  be  well  doubted. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  California  has  been  but 
partially  explored,  gold  can  be  found  near  the  Low 
er  Pueblo,  or  city  of  the  Angels.  The  Indians  fre- 
quently bring  in  specimens  of  lead  ore,  rensai  kably 
rich.  Coal  has  been  found  near  the.  coast,  in  the 
ricinily  of  San  Diego,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
so  that  an  abundant  supply  for  steamers  ami  other 
purposes  can  be  had-  Iron  and  quicksilver  also 
abound. 

Should  a heavy  population  ever  be  found  here  it  is 
more  than  likely  the  agricultural  district  of  Oregon 
will  furnish  a plentiful  supply  of  all  the  staple  com- 
modities that  may  be  needed. 

Events  in  California A late  Springfield 

Journal  contains  a long  Idler  from  California,  writ- 
ten by  Wm-  S.  Todd,  formerly  of  Springfield,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract. 

When  I wrote  to  you  in  January  last,  I expected 
to  leave  this  country  Ibis  spring;  but  1 was  so  long 
detained  in  tl.e  army,  under  Fremont,  that  I am  com- 
pelled to  alter  my  intention, and  even  if  1 had  got  off 
in  time,  seeing  the  opportunities  1 now  do  of  making 
something  to  repay  me  lor  coming  to  the  country,  I 
doubt  whether  1 should  leave.  The  country  hasjust 
passed  through  a war  of  ten  months,  and  is  begin- 
ning to  recover  lro<  . the  evil  effects  of  that  war,  al- 
though military  despotism  still  governs  it.  General 
Kearny  is  the  governor  of  the  country,  and  governs 
it  with  martial  lute- 
in January,  1847,  the  foreign  residents  here  be- 
came disgusted  lib  the  tyrannical  and  unprincipled  I 
acts  of  the  men  in  power  in  this  country,  and  raised 
a revolution  against  them  The  authorities  had 
commenced  by  declaring  that  all  the  Americans 
should  leave  the  country,  or  “their  bones  should 
bleach  upon  the  plains  ol  California,”  and  were  pre- 
paring a lorce  to  carry  out  the  threat;  but  the  Ame- 
ricans toi  k the  start  and  seized  the  fortress  of  Sono- 
ma, with  several  pieces  of  cannon,  small  arms,  am- 
munition, &e.;  and  at  the  same  time  General  Valle- 
jo, Salvador  Valtjo,  and  Colonel  Piudon,  were 
taken  prisoner-.  Captain  De  la  Torre  crossed  the 
bay  ol  Sau  Francisco  with  neat  one  bundled  men. — 
We  whipped  them  and  drove  them  back  over  the 
bay,  and  then  prepared  to  march  against  General 
Castro. 

On  our  march  down,  an  express  overtook  us,  stat- 
ing that  Cum.  Sioat,  had  taken  postssion  of  Maine 
rey  anu  San  Francisco,  and  had  hoisted  the  Ameri 
can  flag.  Fremont  ^wl.o  had  joined  us  a lew  days 
belore  we  lell  Sonoma,)  being  our  leader,  hoisted 
the  6lars  and  stripes  in  uur  camp.  From  that  time 
until  the  retaking  oi  Pueblo,  in  the  month  ol  January 
last,  1 have  been  in  the  seiviae  of  the  United  Slate.-), 

I may  say,  until  the  6th  oi  March  last,  when  1 was 
discharged.  There  were  many  others,  who,  like 
my  sell  beived  during  the  whole  war,  and  were  dis 
charged  at  the  same  tune.  In  November  last,  Com- 
modore Stockion  came  to  San  Diego,  and  there  told 
us  that  we  must  enlist  as  common  soldiers  or  remain 
as  prisoners  on  boaid  the  Congress  until  be  could 
send  us  home.  Alter  the  retaking  ol  Pueblo  we 
were  promised  our  immediate  discharge,  and  oui 
pay,  by  Cummudore  Stockton;  but  we  outained  nei 
Iher  Irv.m  nun.  Some  two  or  three  weeks  after  our 
term  ot  service  had  expired, Col.  Fremont  consented 
to  discharge  us,  ar.o  did  so  on  the  Gill  of  March — 
paying  us  out  twenty  dollars  each  to  puicha-e  horses, 
sadoies  and  provisions,  to  lake  us  hume — a distance 
oi  800  miles! 

The  cm  respondent  of  llm  New  Bedford  Mercury 
from  Calnorma  says  that  the  number  ot  emigrants 


from  the  United  States  is  about  3,000  about  half  of 
whom  have  arrived  there  during  the  last  season. — 
The  native  popula  ion  of  Upper  California,  accord- 
ing to  t h>-  most  authentic  data,  is  about  23.000,  of 
whom  4,000  are  classed  as  people  oT  character,  and 
the  remaining  19,000  os  “neophy  tes.”  He  is  of  opi- 
nion that  California  is  destined  to  be  a grazing,  ra 
ther  than  an  agricultural  country,  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  summer  causing  a serious  drawback  to 
tlie  fertility  of  the  land,  which  can  only  be  remedied 
by  irrigation. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CALIFORNIA  REGIMENT  AT  HOME. 

The  Northampton  Gazette,  says:  A young  gentle- 
man of  Worthington,  in  this  county,  who  became 
enamored  of  the  western  regions,  by  the  representa- 
tions which  he  gathered  fro  i his  reading,  and  who 
connected  himself  with  the  7th  regiment  of  New 
York  volunteers,  under  the  famous  Colonel  Sieven- 
son,  and  sailed  for  C rtifornia  last  autumn,  writes  to 
his  friends  from  San  Francisco,  under  date  of  May, 
in  which  he  gives  rather  an  unfavorable  color  to  the 
destinies  of  that  command,  and  of  the  country,  so 
much  eulogized  by  those  desirous  of  a I ling  it  to  o ir 
national  domain.  A few  extracts  will  show  pretty 
clearly  the  disappointed  -feelings  of  those  who  were 
looking  for  a western  paradise.  He  says: 

“The  land  here  is  very  poor;  not  a vegetable  is 
raised.  All  it  is  fit  for  is  grass,  and  that  all  dries  up 
in  summer  and  blows  away.  There  is  no  rain  from 
May  to  September.*  Not  a tree  grows  within  twen- 
ty miles  of  this.  A few  scrub  bushes  are  seen,  and 
they  hardly  furnish  wood  enough  to  cook  with.  All 
1 can  say  about  the  land  here,  an  J 1 make  within  a 
circuit  of  twenty  miles,  is,  that  it  is  one  large  sand 
bank,  where  vegetation  starts  up  in  the  spring,  then 
dries  up  and  blows  a -vay.  If  there  is  any  with  you 
that  wish  to  emigrate,  let  them  go  to  any  other  place 
in  the  world  than  California.  Never  was  any  taken 
in  so  bad  as  was  the  7th  regiment  of  New  York  vo- 
lunteers. We  expected  to  find  it  almost  a paradise, 
and  here  we  are,  poor  dogs,  living  on  sea  biscuit, 
pork  and  beans,  in  face  of  an  enemy,  exposed  to 
wind,  weather,  and  bullets  rattling  amongst  us,  and 
all  for  seven  dollars  a mouth.  Blue  coats,  red  patch 
es,  stripes  and  death,  perhaps — a g;oony  prospect, 
indeed.” 

These  are  the  deluded  men,  who  consented,  upon 
the  representation  of,  the  government  adventurers, 
to  be  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  the  war,  where- 
ever  they  then  might  be,  and  find  their  way  home  as 
they  may,  or  spend  their  lives  in  California.  Not  a 
very  enviable  condition,  truly. 

Another  member  of  Hie  regiment,  a correspon- 
dent of  the  Troy  N.  York  If'hig,  writes  as  follows: 
Santa  Barbara,  Alla  California,  May  19,  1847. 

Entertaining  an  idea  that  there  are  Uouutless  many 
who  would  like  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  one, 
who  in  former  days  “danced  and  sung  a jocund 
song,”  ami  who  was  most  lamiliarly  known  to  the 
good  citizens  ot  his  birth  place;  who,  perhaps, 
think  him  in  another  world,  as  he  doubtless  would 
have  been  had  not  fortune  smiled  most  lavorably 
upon  turn.  1 am  alive  and  well,  never  more  so,  and 
may  if  1 meet  wild  no  pull-backs,  sec  you  again 
some  lime  in  the  course  ol  ten  years  if  we  can  sa 
Hsfy  these  cursed  Mexicans,  and  make  them  come 
to  terms.  Ere  this  you  must  have  heard  of  our  ar- 
rival and  the  disti ibution  of  our  regiment:  if  you 
have  nut  Major  Hatdie  is  stationed  with  three  com- 
panies G H.  tx.lv  at  the  Fresidio  at  St.  Francisco; 
Lieut.  Col.  Burton  with  three  companies  at  ihis 
place,  having  arrived  here  on  the  7th  April;  and  Col. 
Stevenson  at  Monterey  w ith  four  companies  C.  D.  E. 
& 1.  vv  till i u the  Iasi  week.  Col.  S.  has  Deen  ordered 
to  the  “Fuebia  des  los  Angelos”  with  two  compa- 
nies G.  5t  E-,  90  miles  belo-v  this,  where  there  are 
some  40U  Mormon  sol  ders,  and  one  company  U.  S. 
dragoons,  engaged  in  thro.ving  up  a oreast  work 
preparatory  lor  having  occasion  to  use  it,  as  Iriey 
expect  to  have  hot  work  soon.  Lieut.  Col.  Burton 
with  two  companies  A.  & B-  is  ordered  down  the 
coast,  (place  unknown)  out  a short  distance  this  side 
ot  iViazallan,  to  lake  possession  ot  the  country.  We 
sail  next  week-  We  may  pussiuly  meet  General 
Wool’s  division  and  join  him;  what  uexl  will  foi- 
lo  - is  all  speculation.  Capt.  Naglee  from  Pniladel- 
pl.iat  hi  command  of  company  D has  mounted  his 
company  , and  is  out  in  the  mountains  scouting.  Capt. 
Bracken  oi  company  C.  ps  stationed  at  Souoiiu,  69 
miles  up  Hie  Sacramento  Irum  St.  Francis- o,  me 
ualance  being  in  quarleis,  ready  ala  moment's  nonce 
lor  any  emergency.  We  have  had  two  alarms  here, 
the  long  roll  calling  every  man  to  his  post  in  less 
man  a minute.  Never  did  1 see  oieu  obey  a call 
quicker  man  on  those  occasions;  it  was  reim-rked  by 
Oui  Burton,  an  oid  campaigner,  that  during  all  his 
u0ioiiig  iii  the  Florida  war  he  uevei  saw  such 
pru.i.pmoas  in  tailing  into  ranks  before.  Some  were 


| without  shoes,  some  without  caps,  and  some  with- 
out coats,  but  every  man  had  his  musket  and  his  20 
rounds  of  cartridge  in  his  cartridge  box.  I’he 
alarm  was  caused  by  some  Indians  lurking  around 
the  camp,  and  one  of  them  coming  too  near  tho 
sentry,  and  not  obeying  his  orders  to  “stand,”  ho 
fired  upon  and  killed  him — of  lale  things  have  worn 
a more  peaceful  appearance. 

The  men  are  contented,  having  provided  for  them 
most  comfortable  quarters,  and  a braver  set  of  men 
than  those  are  in  the  three  companies  stationed  here, 
Ido  not  believe  ever  went  into  the  field;  they  aie 
eomposed  of  those  careless,  reckless  d—  Is,  (yet  of 
good  heart)  from  the  Bowery  and  EiM  Riverside, 
that  are  the  terror  of  the  N.  York  police.  They 
are  in  good  discipline,  always  respectful  and  obe- 
dient, and  the  only  thing  they  want  is  to  have  a 
chance  o(  fighting.  They  occasionally  get  a fight 
up  on  a small  scale;  pounding  an  Indian  or  Califor- 
nian who  does  not  exactly  think  as  they  do,  most  un- 
mercifully. They  love  their  commander  (Col.  B ) 
and  well  they  may,  for  he  is  very  attentive  to  their 
wants,  and  they  in  return  try  to  please  him  in  every- 
thing. Santa  Barbara  is  a pleasant  liille  town  with 
a population  of  some  1,509  inhabitants,  and  a juris- 
diction extending  to  over  3,000;  it  is  built  upon  a 
beautiful  piece  of  table  land,  situated  between  lofty 
ranges  of  mountains  on  its  side  and  rear,  with  its 
front  opening  to  the  sea.  Fruits  during  the  summer 
season  may  be  had  in  abundance,  and  our  table  of 
late  groans  tinder  the  weight  of  delicious  dishes, 
fruits  and  wine,  sent  us  as  presents  from  the  fair 
hands  of  the  many  beautiful  Senoritas;  while  we  in 
return,  guard  and  protect  them  from  the  hostile  In- 
dian depredations.  Fandangos’  we  have  almost 
nightly,  rich  treats  they  are.  The  waltz  is  the  same 
as  our  own;  but  other  dances  wholly  different.  A 
native  stands  a poor  chance  for  a partner,  when 
there  are  enough  “Americanos”  present.  The  worst 
feature  in  the  whole  case  is  my  inability  to  reply  to 
their  beautiful  lingo  1 never  felt  the  disagreeable 
reality  before  of  wanting  to  talk,  and  not  being  able 
to.  Ideas  rush  in  from  all  sources,  but  I have  to 
check  them  or  only  half  utter  them  in  must  misera- 
ble Spanish. 

The  horsemanship  of  the  Californians  cannot  be 
surpassed;  children  from  6 and  8 years  of  age,  ride 
with  as  much  ease  and  grace  as  our  grown  people 
do  at  home,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to 
see  them  strapped  on,  riding  at  the  races.  Visiting, 
business,  and  every  thing  else  is  done  on  horseback, 
they  being  loo  lazy  to  walk.  Duly  may  be  seen 
from  six  to  a dozen  at  different  corners  of  the  streets, 
sealed  on  their  horses  all  day  long,  and  if  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  gel  any  thing  to  eat,  it  is  devour- 
ed while  sealed  on  their  horses.  Hie  length  of  Hie 
race  never  exceeds  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  the  time 
is  never  made  as  we  can  make  it  at  liome,  an  Ame- 
rican belling  §50  on  a race  is  looked  at  with  sur- 
prise, that  amount  being  too  large  lor  the  Califor- 
nian's pocket.  1'hcir  belling  Is  Iro  n §5  to  §10,  the 
side  betting  from  4s.  upwards:  is  not  that  heavy? 
Horses  that  we  would  willingly  pay  Irom  §100  to 
§150,  you  can  purchase  here  mr  §15,  §20  and  §25, 
once  more  1 am  again  the  owner  ot  a Horse!  fnat 
part  ol  the  command  which  was  lell  in  New  York 
when  we  sailed  have  arrived,  and  joined  their  res- 
pective companies;  the  tew  belonging  to  the  compa- 
nies stationed  here  joined  yesterday.  We  have  re- 
ceived new  s Irom  Hie  slates  jS  lale  as  the  24  h Nov  , 
tiles  of  Hie  New  York  Herald  and  Courier  and 
Enquirer.  Eagerly  do  we  scan  the  proceedings  ami 
doings  of  those  at  home,  aim  irust  provision  inay  be 
ill  Ue  in  tr.c  raising  of  troops  for  five  years,  that  the 
officers  and  those  men  who  wish  to  remain  in  the 
service  belonging  to  the  7 tli  regiment  may  not  he 
forgotten.  It  is  a general  leeling  among  the  officers, 
and  as  we  are  already  here,  would  it  not  oe  much 
eesier  and  cheaper  fur  Uncle  Sam  to  muster  us  in 
fur  that  time.  1 hope  that  congress  ur  the  secretary 
of  war  will  have  an  eye  opened  favorably  lor  us. — 
Gen.  Kearney,  Col.  F remont,  and  one  or  two  others 
whose  names  1 forget,  leave  during  lias  month  for 
the  slates.  Col.  F.  must  feel  very  much  chagrined 
in  being  obliged  to  return  to  the  slates  with  Gen.  K. 
alter  having  stood  out  against  him  so  long,  disobey  • 
ing  all  orders  which  have  been  given  him  before; 
you  will  before  this  readies  you  have  learned  all, 
consequently  unnecessary  to  repeat  here.  Colonel 
Mason  will  ue  in  command  ul  the  forces  as  saon  as 
the  general  leaves,  which  will  much  dampen  the 
spirits  ol  our  gallant ‘'French  leave  taking  ooljnel.” 
From  the  officers  on  Board  his  ship  1 learn  that  he 
had  made  all  his  appomiinen  s Irom  secretary  of 
stale  down,  and  intended  carrying  them  out  on  his 
arrival;  but  on  his  arrival,  he  having  learned  that 
Col.  Mason  was  here,  never  dm  man’s  “loud  hopes” 
change  more  suUUeniy  Ilian  w as  depicted  in  the  couii- 
ic.  ance  and  Deal  ing  oi  Col.  Stevenson.  Hard  sto- 
nes are  told  of  the  colonel  during  the  passage,  aud 
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•‘many  a time  and  nfi”  does  he  catch  a drubbing 
front  some  !imkles<  wight  who  has  been  most  shame- 
fully wronged.  H is  the  prevailing  wish  that  he 
may  be  dislodged  from  the  command,  recalled  home, 
and  the  command  given  to  Lieut.  Col.  Burton,  a 
gentleman  and  soldier,  and  a man  beloved  by  all 
officers  and  men.  On  the  2‘2d  we  give  a grand  ball, 
how  it  will  terminate  if  1 have  time,  I will  let  you 
know  in  another  letter.  My  remembrance  to  the 
good  people,  and  oblige  Frank. 

OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

In  publishing  a letter  of  L W.  Boggs,  once  gov- 
ernor of  Missouri,  but  now  an  Alcalde  in  some  little 
town  of  Califirnia,  whither  his  love  of  adventure 
has  led  him,  the  Missouri  Republican  remarks: 

“We  give  place  to  his  instructions,  (as  to  the  best 
route,)  not  because  we  desire  to  be  understood  as  re 
commending  any  man  to  go  either  to  California  or 
Oregon,  but  because  we  are  willing  to  help  along 
those  who  will  go  thither,  whether  they  benefit 
themselves  or  not.  If  we  were  asked  our  advice  in 
this  matter  we  would  tell  every  man  who  has  any 
thing  to  hope  for  in  any  of  the  slates  or  territories  of 
this  union — who  is  not  absolutely  an  outcast  from 
society  and  deprived  of  all  chance  of  maintaining  a 
respectable  standing — not  to  move  one  foot  towards  ! 
either  Oregon  or  California.  We  have  made  in 
quiries  from  discreet  and  intelligent  men  who  have 
visited  both  countries,  and  they  have  uniformly  con- 
curred— not  an  exception  now  occurs  to  us — in  re- 
presenting both  territories  as  inferior  in  advantages 
to  those  olfered  by  our  own  state,  and  as  presenting 
no  inducement  to  take  any  respectable  man  there. 
A young  man,  fond  of  adventure,  and  especially 
such  as  this  long  route  presents,  may  he  tolerated  in 
making  a journey  to  Oregon  or  California;  but  the 
head  of  a family,  who  has  any  regard  for  them,  or 
any  hope  of  bringing  them  up  without  a reproach  to 
society,  has  no  business  to  engage  in  any  such  absur- 
dity. We  have  the  assuronce  of  well-informed  men 
that  Oregon  would  be  almost  depopulate  ! if  those 
who  are  already  there  could  get  way.  They  have 
been  deceived  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  country, 
but  at  the  same  time  most  of  them  have  en'irely 
exhausted  their  means  in  reaching  that  territory,  and 
they  are  doomed  to  stay.  At  least  this  is  the  case 
with  all  who  tiave  families,  and  are  compelled  to 
toil  for  their  support.  The  same  remark  holds  good 
as  to  California.  And  now,  if  any  body  asks  us,  as 
lhay  do  almost  daily,  about  the  propriety  of  going 
to  either  California  or  Oregon  with  a view  of  bet- 
tering their  condition,  we  again  tell  them  not  to 
move  an  inch,  unless  (hey  are  willing  to  expose 
their  wives  and  children  to  all  degrees  of  suffering, 
and  are  earnestly  seeking  a worse  condition  than 
any  in  which  they  can  now  be  placed.  Mr.  Boggs, 
joins,  to  some  extent,  in  this  recommendation,  and 
so  will  every  man  who  has  ever  seen  Oregon  or  Ca- 
lifornia, and  does  not  wilfully  design  to  mislead  and 
humbug  his  fellow-man. 

Rancho  del  Passo,  January  29,  1847. 

The  following  narrative  of  facts,  so  far  as  I have 
learned  them,  may  he  depended  on;  a full  and  per- 
fect narrative  1 arn  not  able  to  give  you,  not  having, 
as  yet,  seen  any  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  It  ap- 
pears that,  about  the  18th  December,  nine  men,  five 
women,  arid  two  Indians,  ir.  the  employ  of  Captain 
Sutter,  left  what  is  called  Reid’s  parly  of  emigrants, 
who  have  been  detained  in  the  mountains  by  the 
snow,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  this  settlement, 
driven  to  this  course  by  the  certain  death  which 
awaited  them  in  the  mountains.  Tuey  started,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  without  provisions,  (one  of  the 
men  having  only  two  pounds  of  beef,)  and,  as  you 
will  understand,  on  foot,  the  snow  being  then  where 
they  were  ten  feel  deep.  A few  days  afterwards 
two  of  the  men  became  so  weak  that  they  conclud- 
ed to  turn  back.  These  two,  it  is  supposed,  perish- 
ed. The  rest  endeavored  to  struggle  on  a while, 
every  hour  beholding  them  getting  weaker,  until  at 
last  they  were  obliged  to  throw  away  the  blankets 
which  they  carried  to  shield  them  from  the  piercing 
cold,  which  iu  those  regions  is  intense.  At  what 
time  they  got  entirely  out  of  provisions  I am  unable 
to  say,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings  a snow 
storm  came  on,  which  lasted  three  day>  and  three 
nights;  ami  during  the  whole  of  the  time  they  were 
without  fire,  and,  as  far  as  I have  understood,  with- 
out food.  During  these  three  dreadful  days  and 
nights  lliey  sal  huddled  together  in  the  snow,  theic 
beads  resting  upon  their  knees,  exposed  to  the  piti- 
less storm!  Great  Goo!  who  can  nnigine  the  suf- 
ferings of  these  helpless,  houseless  beings,  ai  that 
lime,  without  lood  and  without  fire? — no  prospect 
before  them  but  death,  and  that  death  the  most  hor- 
rible which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  ■■  an! 

Alter  the  storm  ceaseu  they  succeeded  in  getting 
fire,  and  again  en  ieavored  to  pursue  tneir  pathless 
course  through  the  newly  fallen  si.O.v.  Whether  any 


of  the  party  died  previous  to  this  I cannot  sav,  but 
if  not,  death  was  there  hovering  fearfully  over  them 
Again  they  camped  — 

“ and  each  sat  sullenly  apart, 

Gorging  himself  in  gloom:  no  love  was  left; 

All  earth  was  but  one  thought,  and  that  was  death, 

1 nmediate  and  inglorious;  and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails.  Men 
Died,  and  their  hones  were  to  obless  as  their  flesh- 
The  meager  by  the  meager  devoured.” 

Yes,  stern  necessity,  and  that  love  of  life  which 
even  sufferings  the  most  intense  cannot  vanquish, 
compelled  them  lo  devour  their  dead. 

Let  me  close  this  tale  of  horror.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  seven  out  of  the  sixteen  reached  the  settlement 
forty  miles  above  me — five  women  an!  two  men. 
The  rest  died  at  different  times,  and  six  of  them 
became  food  for  the  living.  The  two  Indians,  who 
had  been  sent  there  early  in  the  season  by  Captain 
Sutter  with  provisions,  were  the  last  that  died,  and 
they  likewise  were  eaten,  with  the  exception  of 
their  heads.  Those  who  escaped  arrived  with 
hardly  sufficient  clothing  to  cover  their  nakedness, 
their  clothes  being  nearly  burnt  from  their  backs  by 
keeping  so  close  to  their  fires,  and  most  of  them  ha- 
ving their  feet  badly  frozen..  They  were  one  month 
on  the  road,  the  distance  travelled  being  only  ah. ml 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  They  report  those  re- 
maining in  the  mountains  still  alive,  by  eating  the 
bullock  hides,  and,  being  on  short  allowance,  may 
have  provisions  up  to  the  middle  pf  next  month. 

Mr.  Kern,  Capl.  Sutter,  Mr.  MeKinstry,  and  my- 
self, are  doing  all  we  ean  to  raise  in  on  to  go  Lo  the 
assistance  of  those  in  the  mountains,  and  have  pledg- 
ed ourselves  to  pay  each  man  three  dollars  perdiy 
from  the  time  they  start  until  they  return,  piovi.le 
the  emigrants  themselves  should  not  be  able  to  pay. 
We  likewise  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  pro 
visions,  at  the  same  time  we  feel  confident  that  our 
government  will  be  willing  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
incurred  in  such  a case  as  this,  and  we  know  that 
there  is  not  one  of  our  fellow-citizens  but  is  willing 
to  aid  and  assist  us  in  saving  the  lives  of  those  help- 
less women  and  children. 

By  the  2J  of  February,  1 think,  about  fourteen 
men  will  be  able  to  start,  which  will  be  nearly  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  vicinity,  and  1 would  urge 
the  propriety  of  calling  a meeting  of  the  inhabi 
tants  of  Yerba  Buena,  and  from  among  them  en- 
deavor to  raise  about  twenty  abll-bodied  men  to  form 
a second  party  to  go  to  their  assistance,  as  the  men 
who  were  going  from  here  will  not  be  able  to  go 
back  C.ipt.  Hull  will  likewise,  undoubtedly,  exert 
all  his  uitiuence  and  authority  in  furthering  such  an 
undertaking. 

You  will  excuse  this  hasty  sketch  of  their  suffer- 
ings, as  1 have  not  time  to  he  more  explicit.  1 leave 
here  to-morrow  on  foot  for  the  starling  point,  dis- 
tant forty  miles,  to  bring  on  and  complete  every 
thing  for  the  expedition. 

You  will  oblige  me  by  making  this  communication 
as  public  as  possible,  as  I wish  every  one  to  know 
the  situation  of  these  unfortunate  people,  in  order 
that  it  may  stir  them  to  exertion  in  their  behalf.  J 
remain  yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

From  the  Illinois  Journal. 

The  revolution  in  California.  We  conclu  e 
our  extracts  Irom  l tie  report  in  relation  to  the  revn 
lulion,  sent  lo  us  by  a committee  of  citizens  in  Cali 
fornia: 

Our  notice  of  the  revolution  left  the  revolutionary 
forces  in  Monterey.  Mr.  ide,  was  every  where  re 
ceived  as  the  governor  of  California.  Com.  Sloat 
said,  if  "California  should  be  hereafter  released  by 
the  United  Slates,  it  should  be  restored  to  Gen.  Ide. 
as  his  was  the  oniy  government  he  had  found  in  Ca* 
lifornia.” 

Thus  was  the  whole  of  California,  north  and  easi 
of  Monterey,  conquered  by  the  American  emigrants 
of  that  country,  embracing  a tract  of  country  of  more 
than  fiie  hundred  miles  in  extent  on  the  coast  ot  Ca- 
lifornia, St.  Francisco  Bay,  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
San  Joaquin,  Sacramento  and  ihe  Pueblo, — coinpru 
ing  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  country — and 
also  they  were  in  possession  of  a vast  amount  ol 
cannon  and  other  public  property.  Castro  was  mak- 
ing bis  way  for  Mexico,  arid  Coin.  Stockton  took  the 
Caliloruian  forces  on  hoard  the  ships  with  the  view 
lo  mlercept  him:  but  the  expedition  failed,  and  Cas- 
tro escaped.  The  iorces  returned  to  the  Pueblo,  and 
were  divided  into  small  parties  with  the  view  oi 
making  prisoners  of  straggling  parties  of  the  ene- 
my; on  the  1st  oi  September,  it  was  not  known  that 
there  was  a man  in  arms  against  liberty  in  California 
— and  the  country,  by  proclamation  of  Com.  Stock- 
ton,  was  declared  lo  he  in  a stale  of  quietude  and 
peace.  AJ1  those  who  had  not  volunteered  iu  the 


service  of  the  United  States,  returned  to  their 
homes.  Com.  Siockton  called  up  n the  inhabitants, 
to  elect  their  civil  magistrates  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  Ihe  country. 

On  ihe  3d  October,  news  arriving  of  the  rising  of 
the  Mexicans  at  Pueblo.  An  effort  was  made  to 
procure  the  men  who  had  belonged  to  Capt.  Grigs- 
by’s battalion  to  volunteer  for  the  service.  It  did 
not  succeed.  Tile  men  thought  in  the  first  campaign 
they  had  not  been  fairly  treated.  After  various  ne- 
gotiations and  pledges  on  the  part  of  Com.  Stockton, 
the  battalion  enlisted  for  six  months.  Mr.  Ide  was 
one  of  the  volunteers;  but  the  com  nmlore  required 
him  lo  return  lo  S mom  i.  to  look  after  the  general 
interests  of  the  government  in  that  quarter.  The 
battalion  served  faithfully  their  period  of  inlistment, 
at  great  personal  sacrifice,  and  suffering  almost  in- 
credible privations.  Their  crops  were  left  to  rot  in 
ttie  fields  Tneir  services  and  sacrifices  were  in- 
deed great,  and  their  country  should  remunerate 
them. 

We  close  this  article  by  copying  the  last  para- 
graph of  this  report.  Tnere  are  matters  and  things 
in  t ie  “Appendix,”  which  ought  not  to  be  published 
at  the  present  time. 

“We  have  labored  to  extend  ihe  influence  of  those 
principles  which  are  the  basis  of  American  liberty, 
and  we  hope  that  our  brethren,  who  cannot  apore- 
ciate  the  excellent  worth  of  that  security  which 
they  enjoy  iri  its  fullness,  while  reclining  in  the  quiet- 
ude of  their  dwellings,  will  enquire  whether  the 
people  of  the  U.  States  will  so  far  forget  ihe  perils 
and  glory  of  their  fathers,  as  not  to  reward  the  pa- 
triots who  fought  under  the  independent  flag  of  the 
“Bear  and  the  Star,”  by  assuming  and  paying  their 
prudent  expenses;  by  awarding  to  those,  who  so- 
lemnly laid  their  lives  and  their  all  upon  Ihe  altar  of 
liberty,  (heir  stipulated  land  premium  of  one  league 
and,  also,  on  their  behalf,  in  remembrance  of  their; 
patriotic  virtues,  to  grant  to  California  a boon  wor- 
thy the  generosity  of  the  American  people,  for  the 
support  of  education,  that  the  “Bear  Men”  may 
not  always  be  held  in  derision  ny  those  proud  Span- 
iards, who  still  seek  to  accomplish  their  ruin. 

JOHN  H.  NASH,  1 

JOHN  GRIGSBY,  V Committee. 

WILLIAM  B.  IDE,  ) 

District  of  Sonoma,  oMay  13,  1847.” 
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A government  paper  currency.  The  age  is  rife 
with  revolutions.  The  “progressiwe”  spirit  is  aroad, 
and  who  will  undertake  lo  limit  its  range?  The  old 
idea  of  a “specie  basis”  is  found  lo  be  all  a specious 
humbug,  unworthy  of  the  financial  science  of  the 
age.  It  Hie  people  want  money,  what  is  more  ob- 
vious than  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  sup- 
ply them?  What  is  government  for,  if  it  cannot 
furnish  a currency?  What  in  nature  is  more  legiti- 
mate or  easier  than  to  issue  government  notes  lo  any 
amount  required  by  national  exigencies? 

How  is  Ule  thing  to  be  accomplished? 

How?  How  were  the  corn  laws  abolished?  An 
anti-corn  law  league  set  to  woik,  and  the  thing  was 
done. 

This  is  not  mere  verbiage.  There  has  been  a pub- 
lic meeting  iu  London  for  the  promotion  of 
AN  ANTI-GOLD  LAW  LEAGUE. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  that  look  place,  it  was 
contended  that  the  cause  of  the  commercial  disas- 
ters was  lo  be  found  in  the  present  monetary  system. 
The  gold  standard,  it  was  argued,  was  an  unjust  one. 
Gold,  it  was  said,  should  not  have  a fixed  value, 
while  every  thing  else  is  allowed  to  rise  and  fall  and 
find  its  value  according  to  the  general  law  oi  upply 
and  demand,  which  is  Hie  only  ration  .1  system,  and 
one  wtiich  should  be  applied  to  gold  as  well  as  to 
everything  else.  The  ahstrac  ion  ol  <£5,000.000  or 
.£6  000,000  of  gold  from  England  to  supply  ihem 
wall  loud,  had  Deen  the  cause  during  the  past  win- 
ter  of  deranging  commercial  transactions,  and  low- 
ering the  value  of  every  Commodity.  During  the 
Iasi  len  months,  funded  properl;  had  been  reduced 
ten  per  cent.,  or  neaily  v£8  UUU.OdO,  and  other  pro- 
perly had  been  depreciated  perhaps  lo  ttie  exlenl  of 
<£200,000,000.  A system,  which  Caused  the  abstrac- 
tion ol  <£5,000,000  lo  provide  .£20,000  000  worth  of 
food,  it  was  contended,  must  be  bad  when  attended 
with  such  dreadful  consequences. 

The  amount  of  gold  circulating  in  England  was 
stated  at  <£52,000,000.  That  sum  would  pay  for  the 
labor  oi  1,000,000  of  men,  at  2l)s.  a week.  The 
interest  ol  this  money  (which  while  circulating  tiears 
no  interest)  would,  at  5 per  cent,  amount  to  £2,600,- 
000.  That  sum  wculd  give  perpetual  employment 
to  50,000  men.  Yet  people  preferred  issuing  gold, 
when  a symbol  which  would  cost  little  or  nothing, 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  bearing 
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the  Mgnatore  of  the  sovereign,  would  answer  their 

r.nrpose.  What  'was  a symbol  to  represent  labor.— 
i here  was  no  occasion  to  have  labor  represent  la- 
bor. 

Among  the  measures  proposed  by  the  league  were 
the  following: 

“1.  That  the  legal  tender,  currency,  or  monev  of 
the  realm  ought  to  consist  of  exchequer  notes  of  the 
value  of  one  pound  and  upwards. 

“2.  That  gold  should  be  treated  as  a commodity, 
and  be  allowed  to  rise  and  fall  in  price  as  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  may  require  in  the  legal  tender, 
currency,  or  money  of  the  realm. 

“3.  That,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  a 
bullion  office  be  established  at  the  mint  or  the  bank, 
for  the  deposit  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  in  return 
for  which  the  parties  shall  receive  bullion  notes  re- 
presenting the  value  of  such  deposit  at  the  rate  of 
^£3  17s.  l<IJd  per  ounce  for  gold,  and  5s.  per  ounce 
for  silver,  which  notes  will  sell  at  a higher  or  lower 
price  as  the  bullion  which  they  represent  rises  or 
falls  in  ihe  markets.” 

A zealous  free  trader,  Mr.  Goddard,  in  an  address 
to  the  Manchester  chamber  of  commerce,  says: 

‘‘I  declare  to  you,  with  the  fullest  confidence  in 
its  truth,  that  until  our  money  laws  are  mended, 
there  will  be  no  security  in  trading  transactions;  that 
the  steps  already  taken  in  the  direction  of  free  trade 
will  fail  in  giving  prosperity,  and  that  the  produc- 
tive classes  will  be  periodically  exposed  to  the  most 
frightful  adversities. 

“1  Bay  without  the  slightest  reserve,  that  the  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  country  by  the 
state  of  the  exchanges  is  one  of  those  foolish  things 
which  will  be  scouted  by  posterity;  that  the  attempt 
to  make  all  debts  and  all  currency  convertible  into 
gold  at  the  price  of  31.  17s.  lOJtl.  per  ounce,  is  eqnal 
ly  absurd,  impossible  to  effect,  and  productive  of  no 
good  if  effected;  and  that  the  time  will  come  when 
no  arguments  heretofore  used  in  favor  of  the  corn 
laws,  however  preposterous,  will  be  regarded  with 
so  ii  uch  contempt  and  derision  as  those  used  in  sup 
port  of  these  attempts. 

“The  object  of  the  bill  of  1819  was  professedly 
to  give  a stable  currency;  to  give  fixation  and  uni 
fortuity  of  value  to  our  paper  currency;  to  establish 
a money  in  which  the  business  of  the  country 
could  oe  at  all  times  transacted  with  safety  and  se- 
curity. Has  this  been  accomplished?  Have  not 
fluctuations  in  prices,  in  the  value  of  property,  and 
derangements  in  trade,  been  much  greater  than  any 
former  period,  even  under  unlimited  irresponsible 
issues  of  paper  money?  Have  we  not  witnessed 
the  w ildest  speculations  and  the  severest  depressions? 
Remetnbei  the  commercial  disorders  of  1816;  the 
agricultural  depression  from  1819  to  1822;  the  com- 
mercial panic  of  1825;  the  commercial  depression 
from  1828  to  1832;  the  strife  for  reform;  the  panic  of 
1837;  and  the  numerous  trials  through  which  the 
community  has  passed  from  that  day  to  this." 

In  noticing  these  discussions,  the  London  Allas  re- 
marks that: 

“The  grand  absurdity  of  the  present  system  is  the 
restriction  of  the  amount  of  money  allowed  to  cir- 
culate, while  our  population  increases  rapidly,  year 
by  year,  and  our  trade  and  commerce  still  more  ra- 
pidly. Mr.  Alison  estimates  that  we  had,  in  1814, 
a currency  ol  68,0U0,QdU!.  for  18,000  000  of  persons; 
or  about  31.  IBs.  6d.  per  head;  while,  in  1847,  we 
have  only  72,000,0001.  for  28,000,000  of  persons,  or 
2 1.  10s.  61.  per  head.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  this 
is  by  far  too  favorable  a view.  In  1814  the  bank 
note  circulation  in  England  alone  was  48,000,000!.; 
and  our  exports  were  34,207,3531.  official  value,  in 
1847  the  bank  notes  m circulation  in  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  only  to  the  amount  of 
about  36,000,0001. — while  our  exports  have  risen  to 
134,599,1161.  official  value!  Is  not  this  perfectly 
monstrous?  It  must  be  remarked  ttiat  the  anti-bul- 
lionists  are  nut  now  clamoring,  as  in  limes  past,  for 
a general  liberty  of  bank  note  making.  All  are  now 
agreeing  that  the  whole  function  and  responsibility 
ol  issuing  money,  whether  in  metal  or  in  paper, 
ought  to  rest  with  the  government.  All  losses,  then, 
by  bank  insolvencies,  are  thrown  out  of  view.  Let 
the  government,  have  its  paper  mint,  and  fabricate 
its  50,0UU,U001.  of  bank  notes.  Let  it  then  dispose 
of  these  to  tbe  Bank  of  England  and  to  private  and 
joint  slock  banks,  on  solid  security  of  land  or  con- 
sols, and  at  a low  rate  of  interest.  In  this  way  we 
might  have  a sufficient,  sale,  and  equable  circulating 
meuium;  and  not,  a?  at  present,  a currency  which  (s 
always  most  scarce  when  it  ought  to  be  most  pleutU 
ful.” 

Currency  in  England.  A league  has  been  formed  in 
England  to  urge  the  repeal  of  tile  bank  restriction  act  of 
1844.  The  league  was  to  have  a convention  in  Lon- 
don which  was  expected  to  sit  for  several  days.  Of  j 
those  who  are  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  pro- 1 


| ceerlins?,  arc  memhprs,  it  is  said,  of  respectable  banking 
fi  ms  in  the  provinces,  and  others  are  partners  in  "mer- 
cantile houses  of  high  standing.  We  find  in  the  Lon- 
don correspondence  of  ihe  National  I itelligencer  the 
following  synopsis  from  a manifesto  which  ihe  league 
has  issued: 

‘ Principles  of  money  1st.  That  gold  ought  to  be 
treated  as  a commoditv,  fluctuating  in  its  price  under 
the  action  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

| 2d.  That,  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  mint 
price  of  gold,  established  by  act  of  parliament,  ought  io 
be  abolished. 

‘ 3J.  That  a perfectly  safe  and  efficient  substitute  for 
gold,  as  the  instrument  of  internal  exchanges,  may  be 
found  in  paper  money  to  be  issued  exclusively  by  the 
crown,  under  the  advice  and  with  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament. 

“4th.  That,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  depre 
ciaiinn,  through  excessive  issues,  (he  annual  amount  of 
legal  lender  paper  money,  should  exactly  correspond 
with  the  annual  amount  ot  taxation,  augmenting  or  di- 
min'shing  as  taxation  is  increased  or  reduced. 

“5th  That  this  legal  lender  money  should  consist  of 
paper  notes,  varying  from  one  pound  to  higher  values; 
such  notes  io  be  in  the  nature  of  small  exchequer  bills, 
hut  not  to  bear  any  interest. 

“6ih.  That  these  notes  should  be  put  into  circulation 
by  the  crown  in  discharge  of  its  current  debts,  pass 
from  subject  to  subject  as  legal  tender  in  liquidation  of 
all  private  liabilities,  and  be  at  all  times  payable  for  tax- 
es to  the  respective  officers  of  the  public  revenue,  after 
which  they  would  be  cancelled. 

“7th.  That  an  offi'-e  be  established,  either  -t  the  hank 
or  the  mint,  where  these  notes  should  always  be  conver- 
tible into  gold,  at  the  market  price  of  gold,  in  lie  same 
manner  that  they  would  be  convertible  into  any  other 
commodity  at  its  market  price. 

“8ih.  That  the  mint  might  still  continue  to  stamp 
gold,  to  certify  its  weight  and  fineness,  either  in  bars, 
sovereigns,  or  any  other  form,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  might  require  that  metal  to  discharge  the  bal- 
ances of  foreign  trade,  or  for  any  private  purposes.” 

London  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CRISIS  IN  ENGLAND 
In  the  present  state  of  solicitude,  in  regard  to  things 
in  England,  a few  temarks  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

The  great  drain  of  specie  for  food — the  great  increase 
of  engagements  to  pay  money  for  railroads,  and  the 
consequent  diversion  of  the  surplus  floating  capital  of 
the  country  to  that  object  from  the  ordinary  uses  of 
trade, — and  the  temporary  derangement  arising  from  the 
changes  in  duties  and  the  removal  of  restrictions, — have, 
together,  caused  an  unusual  scarcity  of  money  for  a long 
period  of  time-  The  severity  of  the  pressure  has  created 
ari  alarm  and  panic,  lessened  confidence,  and  occasion- 
ed a searching  scrutiny  into  the  concerns  of  individu- 
als, and  revealed  a condition  ot  many  unsound  houses 
to  themselves  and  the  public. 

That  the  great  fall  in  breads  ufls  should  have  produ- 
ced the  corn  failures  is  natural  enough,— and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  so  long  continued  a scarcity  of  money 
and  prevailing  distrust,  should  have  brought  down  large 
houses  who  were  extended,  and  whose  means  were  in- 
convertible, and  whose  active  capital  bore  no  proportion 
to  their  engagements. 

This  state  of  things,  bad  in  itself,  has  been  made  much 
worse  by  exaggerated  statements  in  letters  and  newspa- 
pers, and  by  the  crude  and  contradictory  views  put  forth 
as  to  the  causes  and  appropriate  remedies  of  tbe  com- 
mercial difficulties.  By  some,  and  among  whom  are 
highly  respectable  names,  the  embarrassments  are  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  operation  of  the  bank  restriction 
law  of  1844, — by  others,  to  the  large  expenditure  for 
railroads, — and  by  many  it  is  believed  to  be  in  a great 
degree,  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  free  trade  measures. 

While  we  can  find,  in  the  plain  and  undeniable  caus- 
es first  mentioned  above,  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
that  has  occurred,  it  is  singular  that  the  evil  should  be 
charged  with  so  much  confidence  on  the  operation  of 
the  bank  law  of  1844, — a measure  which  has  secured 
the  perfect  safety  of  the  bank, — and  the  soundness  of 
the  currency, — and  deprived  the  bank  of  the  exercise  of 
a great  and  dangerous  power,  which  all  experience  has 
fully  shown  to  be  productive  only  ol  evil. 

Forlhe  inforinalion  of  those  who  have  not  attended 
to  ihe  subject,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  bank  law  of 
1844,  divided  the  Bank  of  England  into  two  depart- 
ments. The  one,  the  issue  department,  i3  so  constituted 
as  to  do  nothing  but  furnish  bank  notes,  on  the  deposite 
of  government  and  other  securities,  to  an  amount  limi- 
ted by  law,  and  on  the  deposite  of  gold  to  any  desired 
extent — and  to  furnish  gold  on  deposite  of  bank  notes. 
Any  person  having  Bank  of  England  notes,  can  always 
have  gold  for  them  on  demand — and  any  person  having 
gold,  may  have  Bank  of  England  notes  for  them — so 
iliat  the  great  desideratum  is  accomplished,  of  the  con- 
venience of  bank  notes,  whenever  desired  in  preference 
to  specie,  and  the  certainty  always  of  their  immediate 
convertibility  into  specie  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder 
The  discount  department  of  the  bank,  is  that  which 
we  usually  call  the  Bank  of  England.  It  has  a capital, 
owns  stocks,  receives  deposits,  and  keeps  tbe  account 
of  the  government — but  it  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  cur- 
rency. It  cannot  get  gold  out  ot  the  issue  department 
wjtbuut  paying  fir  it  in  bank  notes,  received  by  it  in 
the  poqrse  ot  business;  nor  cun  it  get  bank  notes  from 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  fixed  issue,  without  paying 
tor  them  in  gold,  the  same  as  any  other  person  must  do. 
Its  pqwer,  therefore,  is  simply  its  ability  to  lend,  from  the 
resources  thus  limited.  Ordinarily  it  can  only  lend  what 


it  has  ro mi  ig  in.  reserving  sufficient  to  meet  the  calls  of 
its  Hep  isit'-rs.  Its  actual  power  cannot  be  great,  he- 
e mse.  its  monev  b-ing  usually  lent,  it  can  only  re-loan 
what  it  receives.  Still,  so  great  was  its  power  under  the 
former  constitution  of  tbe  bank,  when  it  had  no  limit 
but  its  own  discretion  in  its  issues — that  the  people  of 
England  retain  the  habit  of  {miking  to  the  bank  for  aid, 
as  if  it  were  in  their  power  as  formerly,  to  increase  'lie 
currency  at  pleasure,  by  the  issue  of  its  notes.  The 
raising  or  lowering  its  rate  of  interest,  of  which  much 
is  said,  is  not  a matter  of  great  importance  any  way,  as 
whatever  may  lie  ihe  rate  of  interest,  its  ability  to  dis- 
count is  restricted  within  the  same  limits. 

A large  p irty,  however,  in  England,  think  that  the 
bank  should  possess  the  power  it  formerly  had,  and  fur- 
nish means  in  a time  of  scarcity  to  relieve  the  public. 
They  say  that  ihe  bank  has  seven  millions  of  gold, 
which  is  of  no  use,  and  might  be  employed  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  public.  They  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
that  the  bank  would  not  have  had  the  gold  at  all,  but 
for  the  act  of  1344,  which  was  made  for  'he  very  pur- 
pose, to  draw  sufficient  specie  to  the  bank,  and  keep  it 
it  there — so  that  under  no  circumstances  should  there  be 
a possibility  of  suspension  of  payment— and  if  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things  in  England  had  occurred  under 
the  former  constitution  of  the  bank,  it  would  not  only 
have  had  now  no  specie  to  loan,  and  no  means  of  re- 
lieving the  public,  but  would  almost  certainly  long  ago 
have  been  unable  to  sustain  itself.  As  now  constituted, 
it  is  always  safe — nobody  has  any  fear  of  its  suspension, 
and  the  public  mind  is  always  at  ease  from  the  entire 
security  of  holding  the  notes.  Without  going  into  any 
reasoning  about  it,  we  may  state,  that  the  present  and 
former  ministry,  and  some  of  the  hest  practical  minds 
in  the  kingdom,  are  agteed,  that  the  bank-act  works 
perfectly,  and  answers  admirably  every  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

Still,  there  is  a great  cry  for  a change,  or  for  the  bank 
to  have  the  power  given  it  to  increase  its  issues — and  it 
is  by  no  means  certain,  that  if  the  hank  could  have  the 
power  of  increasing  its  issues  at  the  present  moment, 
the  public  mind  woul  I not  be  quieted,  and  confidence 
in  a degree  restored — because,  it  is  confidence  that  is 
wanted,  and  not  money.  There  is  money  enough,  but 
people  are  panic-struck,  and  they  hold  on  to  their  mo- 
ney. 

Something  is  wanting  to  act  on  the  imagination  and 
feelings— it  is  not  a matter  of  reasoning— and  if  the 
power  were  given,  it  would  not  probably  he  much  used, 
because  commercial  engagements  must  have  lessened 
greatly  in  England,  within  six  months,  and  they  are  con- 
tinuing to  lessen,  so  that  the  actual  demand  for  money 
for  use  in  making  payments,  cannot  he  very  great. — 
Still,  we  would  by  no  means  recommend  the  interfer- 
ence of  government — we  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
make  even  a temporary  relaxation  at  a time  when  it 
might  not  do  harm,  because  ii  might  be  hereafter  done 
again  at  a time  when  great  harm  might  ensue.  We 
should  consider  it  a calamity  to  the  world  at  large  to 
repeal  the  bank  law  of  1844 — and  especially  important 
to  Great  Britain  that  it  should  be  maintained.  The  aid 
of  government,  if  any  aid  be  required,  may  be  applied 
in  a for  n less  objectionable,  and  equally  effective.  In 
this  country,  we  have  gone  through  various  crises,  with 
numerous  and  large  failures,  and  never  considered  that 
government  would  do  any  thing  but  harm  by  its  inter- 
ference— nor  has  it  ever  been  thought  of  for  a moment. 

In  the  existing  slate  of  things  in  England,  the  stop  to 
engagements,  and  their  liquidations,  must  necessarily 
bring  ease  so  far  as  money  is  concerned.  A great  fabric 
of  credit  will  have  been  broken  down  by  tfie  failure  of 
many  extended  and  great  houses.  Its  effects  will  be  felt 
more  or  less  all  over  the  world— there  will  be  difficulty 
of  negotiation  in  distant  places — and  a tendency  to  de- 
cline in  prices  generally — subject  of  course  to  the  opera- 
tion and  modification  of  the  law-  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  world  however  is  in  a state  of  progress,  peace,  and 
industry,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  great  over  produc- 
tion of  any  leading  articles  of  com  nerce.  The  money 
price  of  commodities  may  be  lower,  but  their  exchange- 
able value  will  remain  without  great  difference.  It  is 
important  to  our  merchants  to  realize  that  the  tendency 
of  this  state  of  things,  while  it  continues,  is,  to  lower 
prices,  until  the  quantity  of  money  regains  its  relative 
proportion  to  the  demand  for  its  use,  in  circulating  and 
exchanging  the  commodities  ot  tbe  world,  and  carrying 
on  its  business.  Those  who  have  to  pay  money  ahead, 
will  as  a general  fact  be  obligeJ  to  give  more  commodi- 
ties for  it  than  heretofore.  In  other  words  money  will 
increase  in  value,  and  it  will  be  wise  not  to  he  largely 
indebted. 

In  regard  to  England,  such  is  the  feeling  of  distrust 
and  want  of  confidence  there,  that  we  may  expect  more 
failures  of  unsound  houses,  and  suffering  among  sound 
houses— and  some  failures  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  escaped.  The  whole  effect  cannot  now  be 
measured.  It  cannot  be  seen  how,  and  when  confi- 
dence is  to  be  restored — one  tiling  is  certain,  that  what 
is  violent  cannot  be  lasting — engagements  have  lessened 
immensely,  and  will  more  and  more  lessen.  The  fire 
will  burn  out  for  want  of  material— money  will  gradu- 
ally accumulate— =|ieople  will  look  round  and  see  the 
sky  clear— panic  will  cease — sound  houses  will  re-ume 
—the  unsound  ones  wind  up — and  business  go  an  on  a 
sounder  basis.  The  world  has  good  crops,  and  abort* 
dance  of  food.  Food  is  the  great  riches  of  the  world— 
and  abundance  of  it  is  the  basis  of  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity. With  plenty  of  food — the  world  at  peace — the 
public  mind  awake — and  ii  dustry,  economy,  and  intel- 
ligence, at  work— present  losses  will  soon  disappear  — 
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We  grow  vise  only  by  suffering.  Wo  had  our  experi- 
ence in  i hi  United  States  ten  years  ago  Let  us  not  for- 
get it.  E "J:i  nl  has  had  fifteen  years  of  comparative!'’ 
great  prosperity.  She  lias  now  he-  reverses.  It  "ill 
have  i s course,  and  will  not  be  without  i's  advan'ages— 
and  among  them  will  be  the  formation  of  habits  of  cau- 
tion. prudence,  economy,  and  industry. 

In  connection  with  'lie  general  subject,  we  would  of 
fer  one  or  two  suggestions  for  consideration: 

1.  Within  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  products  of  the  world  have  more  than  doubled; 
while  'be  quantity  of  money  lias  not  materilly  increased. 
This  shows  that  owing  to  the  quickness  of  intercourse 
and  other  facilities,  only  half  the  money  is  required  to 
perform  the  same  offices  which  it  did  formerly.  Con- 
sequently. any  pressure  on  the  money  market  by  re 
moving  large  masses  of  specie,  operates  with  a much 
greater  intensity  than  formerly,  and  produces  a greater 
effect  on  prices  This  may  account  for  the  severity  of 
the  pressure  a few  months  ago  in  England — and  should 
he  kept  in  mind  here. 

2.  We  hear  muck  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  in  Eng 
land,  and  of  the  pressure  now  existing  there.  This  high 
interest  is  only  5,  6,  o 7 per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is 
here  considered  a low  interest.  High  and  low  interest 
are  comparative  terms.  A high  interest  cannot  l»e  per 
manently  sustained  unless  by  a corresponding  profit 
from  the  use  of  money.  In  a pressure,  whetaer  a mer- 
chant has  to  pay  for  a few  months  3,  6,  or  even  9 
per  cent,  per  annum,  is  not  material.  Ii  is  only  import- 
ant that  he  should  have  something  convertible  with 
which  to  buy  the  money.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  difficulty  in  England,  with  those  who  re- 
quire money  to  meet  their  payments,  is  not  the  rate  of 
interest,  but  the  want  of  that  which  will  buy  money. — 
Coffee,  sugar,  tea,  iron,  lead,  cotton,  good  real  estate, 
&c.  will  command  money,  and  so  will  undoubted  short 
paper  and  consols. 

Canada  reciprocal  trade.  Canada  has  been  re 
tained  as  a colony  by  the  British  governmnt,  long 
after  she  had  ceased  to  be  a source  of  profit.  Sne 
enjoyed  privileges  in  Ihe  British  market  arid  was 
very  moderately  taxed,  although  there  existed  many 
oppressive  regulations  of  a difi'erent  nature,  by  which 
her  energy  and  erilerprize  were  checked.  When  the 
exclusive  commercial  privileges  of  Canada  were  to 
so  great  an  extent  removed,  and  it  was  told  her  that 
she  must  no  longer  have  any  hope  upon  that  subject, 
the  Canadians  w ere  exceedingly  indignant,  and  re- 
versing the  conduct  of  the  pec  pie  of  this  country 
when  they  declared  independence,  chiefly  because  of 
taxes  from  which  they  received  no  adequate  benefit, 
the  Canadians  threatened  separation  Irom  their  go- 
vernment because  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were 
no  longer  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  Canadian  productions. 

Knowing  that  they  can  never  regain  those  exclu- 
sive privileges,  they  begin  to  perceive  that  without 
them  they  are  in  a far  worse  condition  than  the  in- 
habitants of  this  co  n'ry,  through  which  is  the  best 
thoroughfare  from  Upper  Canada  to  the  ocean,  and 
wtiose  admirable  markets  offer  them  the  best  oppor- 
tunities to  dispose  of  their  produce,  and  to  make  the 
greater  part  of  their  purchases.  The  subject  de- 
serves more  than  a passing  notice  from  us,  and  has 
drawn  much  attention  lately  in  Canada.  It  was 
bi  ought  forward  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  provin 
cial  Agricultural  Society  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Merritt,  a 
gentleman  well  known  as  of  liberal  politics  and  of  a 
clear  and  practical  mind;  and  a series  ol  resolutions 
were  passed,  the  object  of  which  was  to  effect  such 
an  arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nada, as  shall  allow  the  products  of  each  country  to 
have  free  access  into  the  markets  of  the  other,  the 
Canadians  complaining  that  though  admitting  Ame- 
rican articles  at  small  duties,  they  are  excluded  by 
the  laws  of  this  country  from  an  exchange  of  pro- 
ductions. 

The  legislature  of  the  colony  has  been  in  advance 
of  the  people  in  making  tins  demand.  The  govern- 
ments ol  Great  Britain  and  this  country  have  alrea- 
dy been  negotiating  for  the  establishment  ol  an 
equality  of  trade  between  the  United  Stales  and  Ci- 
nada,  and  a despatch  by  the  governor  general  from 
Earl  Grey,  uated  22J  June,  in  ihis  year,  says: 

“That  no  opportunity  will  be  lost  of  bringing  the 
subject  unner  me  renewed  consideration  ol  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Stales,  with  the  view  of 
meeting  the  wishes  of  the  house  of  assembly  of  Ca 
nadu.” 

Jt  therefore  may  be  said  to  rest  with  the  people  ol 
this  country  to  decide  what  degree  ol  commercial 
intercourse  shall  exist  between  us  and  the  Canadi 
ans,  who  contend  that— 

‘•The  duties  on  that  description  of  merchandize 
the  production  of  which  is  common  to  both  coun- 
tries, preponderate  vastly  in  favor  of  the  U.  Slates, 
and  lend  materially  to  check  that  vigor  which  gene- 
ral trade  would  derive  from  the  removal  of  artificial 
restraints,  and  by  ttieir  onerous  character  suppress 
file  development  of  me  natural  and  permanent  re- 
sources of  the  country.  The  consideration  of  this 
subject  may,  with  peculiar  fitness,  be  taken  up  at 


this  period,  as  the  British  Possessions  Act  leaves  the 
province,  to  a very  great  extent,  free  to  pass  such 
enactments  with  regard  to  duties  and  trade  as  may 
be  found  best  suited  to  her  w ants  and  position,  and 
enables  her  to  meet  on  terms  of  friendly  reciprocity 
any  advantages  which  the  neighboring  republic  may 
be  disposed  to  make  for  the  mutual  encouragement 
ol  industry  and  trade,  and  the  devel  pment,  undis- 
turbed by  artificial  influences,  of  the  resources  pe- 
culiar to  each  country.” 

On  behalf  of  the  Canadian  request  Mr.  Pakenham 
argues  that — 

“The  measures  of  relaxation  desired  by  Canada, 
on  its  own  account,  would  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
advantageous  to  the  United  States  as  establishing  a 
free  and  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  thereby  affording  a 
much  more  extended  demand  for  United  States  pro- 
duce, than  the  Canadas,  in  their  present  restricted 
power  of  mutual  exchange,  are  able  to  sustain. 

“The  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  relaxed 
commercial  intercourse  between  a country  of  such 
vast  dimensions  as  Canada,  lying  on  their  extended 
frontiers,  are  so  obvious  and  lie  so  completely  on  the 
surface,  thai  they  scarcely  fail  to  strike  every  one 
who  duly  reflects  upon  the  subject.” 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers,  in  a brief 
shape,  a history  of  efforts  which  seem  to  be  of  vast 
local  importance  to  this  region  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  is  intended  by  the  Canadians  and  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  renew.  They  would  seem  to 
tend  to  make  Canada  rather  dependent  upon  us  than 
upon  Great  Britain.  But  whether  our  government 
would  enter  iuto  any  arrangement  of  this  nature 
without  going  beyond  that  which  as  a permanent 
course  of  national  policy  towards  foreign  countries 
is  the  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  various  i 
parts  of  this  country  is  a different  question. 

The  obvious  objections  of  the  free  trade  plan  ,,ro 
posed  are,  that  w batever  may  be  the  advantages  it 
proffers,  they  would  be  wholly  local  in  their  charac- 
ter. No  other  section  of  the  Union  besides  New 
Yoik  and  the  Ne>*  England  states  would  be  able  to 
parlicipate  in  tbem  to  any  extent;  and  it  might  be 
contended  in  congress,  with  much  reason,  that  if  this 
section  were  permitted  to  avail  itself  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, other  sections  should  be  permitted  to 
make  similar  arrangements  with  other  countries 
with  winch  they  are  closely  allied  by  commercial 
intercourse.  In  addition  tg  this,  as  the  chief  exports 
of  Canada  would  be  breadsluffs,  their  vicinily  to  our 
markets  would  give  them  a great  advantage  over  the 
producers  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  If 
prices  in  the  eastern  cities  should  advance  suddenly 
the  Canadian  producers  could  step  in  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  perhaps  glut  the  market,  before  a ves- 
sel could  bear  the  news  and  take  on  a cargo  at  any 
of  the  upper  lake  ports.  Another  and  perhaps  a yet 
more  forcible  argument  than  these  is  to  be  lourid  in 
the  evident  probability  that  the  constant  intercourse 
and  the  transportation  of  bulky  packages  from  Ca- 
nada to  this  country  would  atturd  the  greatest  possi- 
ble facilities  for  smuggling  goods  disguised  as  bread- 
stuffs  or  other  materials,  across  our  frontier  from 
Great  Britain  or  other  countries,  which  Canada 
might,  if  she  chose,  import  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  a low  duty,  or  perhaps  duty  free. 

[Buffalo  Mv. 

The  hog  market.  The  time  of  slaughter  ap- 
proaches; butcticis  whet  their  blades  keen  for  blood. 
Whal  thousands,  what  millions,  what  untold  droves 
of  annimals  now  living,  enjoying,  and  flattening  up 
on  choice  (ood,  will  hi  a lew  days  eat  and  breathe 
no  more, — their  dead  carcases  cut  up,  salted  away, 
and  made  food  of. 

“One  great  slaughter-house,  this  living  world.” 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says:  “A  letter  written 
by  Mr.  David  Walls,  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  dated 
October  22J,  says  that  nearly  all  the  hogs  south  of 
the  Kentucky  river  are  going  south,  and  notices  over 
2,000  head  which  had  been  sold  in  the  writer’s  i ■ 
mediate  neighborhood  lor  that  direction.  Drovers 
recently  returned  from  the  south  are  buying  hogs. — 
They  represent  that  more  meat  will  he  wanted  there 
than  has  been  in  any  one  of  the  last  ten  years.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  that  out  few  more  hogs  will 
come  this  way  this  year  than  in  the  Iasi  season,  in 
that  immediate  vicinity  there  are  not  as  many  as 
there  were  last  fall.  $3  per  100  lbs.  gross  was  the 
current  price.” 

A letter  written  from  Winchester,  Ky.,  under  date 
of  October  25m,  by  Mr.  John  Martin,  to  a packer 
here,  states  that  hogs  in  that  vicinity  are  current  at 
$3  per  100  lbs.  gross.  Southern  drovers  were  in  the 
market,  and  4,llU0  head  had  jusi  left  for  the  Balti 
more  market  winch  had  been  engaged  there  at  $7, 
nett. 


Illinois,  upon  a more  ext -ode'l  -<vi|  • th  in  herd  for-, . 
The  present  contract  p i-  •'  i lirf  is  $.3  ,.  - 100. — 
No  contracts  forpoik  have,  as  yet,  been  entered 
into.  

Important  to  provision  packers.  A highly  re- 
spectable English  house  engaged  in  the  provision 
business  with  this  country,  in  a letter  to  a correspon- 
dent, a merchant  of  this  city,  among  other  things, 
writes  the  following,  which  we  are  permitted  to 
extract:  ‘ Our  crop  of  hogs  will  be  ready  in  March, 
and  the  large  quantity  of  damaged  Indian  corn,  as 
food,  is  likely  to  produce  a quantity  double  that  of 
any  former  year,  and  the  high  price  of  pork  will 
induce  our  English  fanners  to  sell  all  they  can  spare 
I think  the  pork  that  goes  forward  before  Mat  ch  will 
sell  for  the  best  prices.  It  is  no  use  to  send  hams 
from  your  section,  as  they  will  not  pay  the  expense. 
The  western  cure  has  a name  attached  to  it  that  will 
make  it  very  difficult  to  sell.  Lard  is  the  best  arti- 
cle, in  good  barrels,  with  real  tare;  but  [ am  sorry 
to  tell  you  that  your  western  tare  is  considered  a dead 
shave.  Do  try  to  get  actual  tares  in  your  business  — 
it  sounds  so  honest.” 

The  suggestions  contained  in  this  extract  are  im- 
portant, and,  if  fully  considered,  may  save  dealers 
in  provisions  from  heavy  loss.  There  is  a tendency 
in  the  maiket  to  put  up  pork  to  a nigh  notch,  per- 
haps too  high  for  the  prospect  which  is  presented  in 
the  demand  abroad,  or  at  home  Everything,  of  late, 
is  taking  a speculative  turn,  and  we  should  be  par- 
doned in  urging  our  dealers  to  be  cautious  in  the 
investments  which  they  may  make  in  provisions,  at 
the  prospective  high  rales.  They  may  lose  all  that 
they  made  in  last  year’s  business. 

[Sf.  Louis  Rep  Oct.  21. 

Coal  trade.  The  number  of  vessels  loading  coal 
at  Pictou  the  present  season  is  unusually  great,  and 
vessels  are  detained  nearly  a month  waiting  a turn 
to  load. 

So  says  an  exchange  paper,  and,  thanks  to  the  ta- 
riff of  ’46,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  true.  The 
heirs  and  creditors  of  the  Duke  of  York  have  reason 
to  he  grateful  to  the  locofocracy  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  so  generously  turned  away  a portion  of 
the  demand  for  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  and  direct- 
ed it  to  Pictou.  [Phila.  News. 

Apple  trade.  One  hundred  barrels  of  magnifi- 
cent pippin  apples,  from  the  Pelham  farm,  Ulster 
county,  (N.  Y.)  were  lately  shipped  from  Boston  for 
China.  Tnis  is  the  first  shipment  ever  made  of  this 
excellent  fruit  to  that  distant  part  of  the  globe.  The 
trade  with  China  in  apples  may  yet  be  equal  to  that 
with  England. 

Mr.  Joseph  Robinson,  of  Chester,  N.  H.,  has  ga- 
thered this  year,  from  an  orchard  planted  and  raised 
by  himself,  and  covering  but  two  acres  of  land,  900 
bushels  of  apples,  exclusive  of  a second  picking  of 
inferior  quality.  Mr.  Robinson  has  sold  400  bushels 
for  cash  down,  at  one  dollar  per  bushel — reserving 
500  bushels  lor  a future  sale.  The  entire  income 
this  year  will  not  be  below  $1,000,  and  all  at  far  less 
labor  than  is  bestowed  upon  a small  farm. 

[Boston  Jidv. 

The  Caoutchouc  trade.  In  the  year  1828  the 
quantity  of  tins  article  exported  from  Brazil  did  not 
exceed  4,000  milreis  in  value,  and  20,000  pounds  in 
weight;  whereas  in  the  last  financial  year,  1845-6,  it 
amounted  to  upwards  of  800,000  lbs.,  besides  415,- 
953  pairs  of  shoes,  the  whole  valued  at  500,000  mil- 
reis.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a matter  of  great  con- 
sideration  for  Brazil  not  only  to  preserve  this  branch 
of  trade  in  its  present  flourishing  slate,  but  likewise 
to  be  able  to  augment  its  production  in  proportion  to 
its  increased  consumption.  No  other  branch  of  its 
export  trade  is  so  profitable,  since  nothing  but  manu- 
al labor  is  required,  and  one  man  employed  in  its 
collection  can  obtain  extract  sufficient  in  one  day  to 
make  ten  pairs  of  shoes,  the  current  price  of  which 
being  300  reis  each,  gives  three  milreis  per  diem, 
equal  at  the  current  exchange  to  7s.  6.1.  a day,  which 
in  that  cheap  country  may  be  considered  equivalent 
to  $2  50  in  the  United  Stales. 

A FREE  TRADE  CON8RESS  AT  BrUSSELL. 

A congress  of  the  friends  of  free  trade  was  held  at 
Brussels,  on  Ihe  10th  of  September.  Writers  on 
political  economy  and  statistics,  and  statesmen,  from 
different  countries,  attended  and  touk  part  in  the 
discussions.  The  friends  of  free  trade  appeared  de- 
termined to  gain  a hearing  throughout  Europe.  The 
spirit  of  the  English  ant  I- corn  law  league  animates 
all  their  movements.  I lie  civic  authorities  of  Brus- 
sels placed  the  great  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
the  disposal  of  it.e  congress. 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


“What’s  to  be  done  with  Mexico?” 

Whilst  the  British  government  are  embarrassed 
with  the  dilficult  question  of  “ Wlial's  to  be  done  with 
Ireland ,”  our  own  government  are  occupied  with  a 
no  less  perplexing  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
with  our  southern  neighbor.  The  views  of  the  ca- 
binet being  but  imperfectly  and  unofficially  shadow- 
ed forth  by  the  official  organ,  leaves  the  scores  of 
“letter  writers”  full  latitude  for  their  occupation, 
which  is  improved  accordingly.  The  decided  tone  of 
such  of  those  as  are  well  known  to  occupy  stations 
that  afford  opportunities  for  being  well  informed,  is 
scarcely  to  be  misunderstood. 

“X,”  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  on  the  31st  nil.  wrote:  “The  papers,  as 
you  will  perceive,  hint  at  the  revolution  in  public 
sentiment  « hich  has  been  effected  in  Mexico  since 
our  seizure  of  the  capital — private  letters  confirm 
the  same,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  true 
friends  of  peace,  who  always  consider  the  continua- 
tion in  power  of  Santa  Anna  worse  to  the  state  than 
the  loss  of  half  a dozen  provinces,  will  make  a vi- 
gorous effort  to  bring  a bout  some  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment, especially  if  they  learn  that  henceforth  they 
musl  pay  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  instead  of 
getting  money  from  us,  and  that  in  lieu  of  pay  they 
must  lose  other  provinces  in  proportion  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  war.  Should  there  be  any  such  revo- 
lution in  public  sentiment,  Mr.  Trist,  1 opine,  may 
yet  figure  as  commissioner;  but  he  will  listen,  not 
make  propositions  on  his  part. 

“The  Mexican  tariff,  as  soon  as  Gen.  Patterson 
and  Col.  Jack  Hays  shall  have  established  a perma- 
nent safe  communication  with  the  interior,  will  yield 
a handsome  revenue,  especially  if  a few  slight  alte- 
rations in  its  present  rales  of  duty  shall  be  ordered, 
such  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  beneficial  to  our 
merchants,  producers,  and  manufacturers.  Such 
alterations,  1 believe,  are  in  progress  of  preparation.” 

“Ion,”  another  correspondent  of  the  same  paper, 
writes  of  the  same  date:  “In  my  letter  of  the  26th 
inst.,  I said  “sufficient  intimation  had  been  thrown 
out  in  regard  to  the  orders  recently  sent  to  General 
Scott,  to  convince  me"  uial  those  orders  were  so  an  I 
so.  I have  had  ample  reason  since,  to  be.lieve 
that  I have  fallen  into  no  error  in  regard  to  the  poli- 
cy of  the  government  on  this  subject.  Others  may 
have  arrived  at  different  conclusions  as  to  the  course 
which  the  executive  will  pursue,  and  no  one  assumes 
to  speak  upon  authority  in  relation  to  it — not  even 
the  editor  of  the  Union. 

“M  hat  are  the  “intimations  thrown  out”  by  the 
“Union”  in  the  article  of  the  27th,  arid  in  previous 
articles?  They  fully  confirm  my  own  convictions, 
as  forced  upon  me  by  information  derived  from  other 
sources.  “What  now  remains?”  says  the  Union. — 
“Subjugation  and  occupation.”  If  others  have  nol 
been  able  to  loresee,  or,  if  seeing,  do.nol  choose  to 
state,  the  means  by  which  the  end  in  view  is  to  be 
accomplished,  it  does  r.ot  follow  that  my  inferences, 
and  those,  I may  add,  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
judicious  observers  here,  are  imaginary. 

"1  do  not  suppose  that  the  cabinet  is  unanimous  in 
their  views,  either  as  to  these  ends  or  these  means. 
We  shall  know  something  about  both,  five  weeks 
hence.  In  regard  to  Gen.  Scoti’s  future  relations 
towards  the  flittering  stiadow  of  the  supreme  go- 
vernment, lately  supposed  to  be  at  Queretaro,  1 slat- 
ed that  his  orders  were  “to  leave  it  undisturbed.1’ — 
That  I am  correct  in  this  suggestion  has  been  made 
apparent.  It  is  the  hope  of  some — I do  not  say  of 
every  one  of  the  cabinet — that  the  government  at 
Queretaro  will  sue  for  peace.  It  is  a vain  hope,  in 
my  opinion.  But  I was  perfectly  aware,  and  so  slat- 
ed, in  my  second  proposition,  that  Gen.  Scott  was  to 
deal  tenderly  with  Santa  Anna’s  multitude  at  Quere- 
taro arid  with  the  fugitive  congress,  which  may  or 
may  not  assemble  there.  1 said  that  Gen.  Scott  was 
to  “leave  that  shadow  of  a government  undisturbed.” 
Am  I not  correct  in  this?  Is  it  nol  confirmed  by  your 
own  correspondent,  "X?”  and  I need  go  no  fur*her 
for  evidence  of  its  correctness. 

“As  to  the  first  proposition,  every  one  knows  that 
I was  correct,  for  the  “Union”  has  repeatedly  an- 
nounced that  the  late  armistice  was  unauthorized, 
and  1 know  that  the  rumored  movements  of  General 
Scott  in  favor  of  peace,  since  the  capture  of  Mexi- 
co, were  met  with  disapprobation  by  ti . is  govern- 
ment. Gen.  Scott,  1 repeat,  is  to  enter  into  no  moie 
armistices,  nor  iruces,  until  Mexico  has  ratified  a 
treaty. 

“Next  comes  t tie  proposition  that  Gen.  Scott  is  to 
occupy  and  pacificate  the  country.  It  is  the  sole 
object  ol  the  remlorcements  lately  sent  to  him  to 
enable  him  to  do  this.  The  thirty  thousand  troops 
are  there  lor  that  purpose,  and  no  other;  and,  for  the 
same  purpose,  twenty  timusand  more  are  to  be  asked 
ior  from  congress,  at  the  next  session,  if  need  be. 


“There  remain  but  two  more  propositions,  to  wit: 
that  Gen.  Scott  is  to  disarm  the  Mexican*  found  in 
arm*;  and  that,  ho  is  to  levy  contrib  itions  on  the. 
Mexican  slates,  cities,  and  people.  Here  again  I 
have  an  authority,  representing  at  least  a portion  of 
the  cabinet,  for  this  assertion.  But  all  this  is  no 
more  than  Gen.  Scott  i3  now-  actually  doing  under 
previous  discretionary  orders,  and  from  necessity. 

“I  dismiss  the  matter  by  asserting  that  my  five 
propositions  have  not  been  and  cannot  be  denied  by 
authority,  nor  disproved  by  facts. 


tic,  and  indisputable  facts — startling  as  they  may 
be  to  those  who  are  yet  unprepared  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  slate  of  things  which  they  have 
contributed  tp  produce.” 

A letter  to  die  N.  Orleans  National,  from  Vera  Cruz, 
dated  October  11,  says: 

The  Mexican  “voice  is  stiil  for  war.”  Let  our  people 
no  longer  flatter  themselves  with  ihe  hope  of  an  early 
peace;  hut  let  the  next  congress  prepare  for  a long  war; 
for  Mexican  obstinacy  arid  false  pride  is  aroused,  and 
so  long  as  they  can  resist  they  will  do  it— even  unto 
their  own  destruction.  There  is  but  one  course  left  to 
attain  a speedy  peace,  and  that  is  by  virtue  of  fear. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury  wrote  on  the  7th  ult:  “There  is  no  good  rea- 

son to  believe  that  congress  will  he  disposed  to  limit  the 
appropriations  for  the  war,  still  less  to  withhold  them. 
Besides,  the  government  will  take  at  onoe,  nr  before  con- 
gress shall  act,  such  measures  as  un.ll  lead  to  vast  expenses , 
and  congress  cannot  undertake  to  repudiate  them,  ft  ig  a 
matter  of  doubt,  mo,  how  far  congress  can  exercise  any 
supervision  over  the  conduct  of  the  war.  If  the  war  be 
carried  on  at  all,  it  must  be  by  tfi r executive.” 

O.i  the  1 oth  October,  the  correspondence  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun  wrote— 

“1  have  ascertained,  since  my  last,  that  there  remains 
as  yet  uncalled  for,  the  sun  of  six  milliohs  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  the  last  loan.  Thissum  will, 
together  wim  Ihe  accruing  revenue  from  customs  and 
lands,  be  ample  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  war, 
and  to  meet  ihe  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government 
till  next  spring.  'There  is  no  d anger  that  the  war  will 
lag  for  the  want  of  means.  Whatever  may  be  the  delay 
of  action  in  congress,  the  operations  of  the  war  will  go 
on,  and  after  expenses  have  been  incurred,  we  shall  see  how 
many  members  will  vote  their  repudiation." 

On  the  30th  August,  before  tne  late  renewal  of  hostil- 
ities, the  “trusted  friend  mid  organ  of  the  administra- 
tion,” the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  wrote — 

T alluded,  in  one  of  my  letters  to  the  Ledger,  the  f .cl 
that  the  programme  of  the  administration  is  now  cnm.pt ’si- 
ted, and  that,  though  the ‘Union’  as  yet  forbears  to  say  a 
word,  it  is  intended  to  prosecute  the  war,  if  need  be.  to  the 
entire  sxibguaglion  of  Mexico,  if  she  persists  in  rejecting 
our  offers  of  peace.  Connected  with  this  resolution  i3 
the  determination  to  oppose  the  Wilmot  proviso,  ex  offi- 
cio, as  utterly  useless  and  impracticable,  and  only  cal- 
culated to  distract  parties,’’  &.c. 

Another  letter  to  the  Charleston  Mercury  says — 

Tlie  result  of  the  late  election  in  Pe  insylvania  is  ha  il- 
ed  as  an  administration  triumph,  and  as  a strong  evi- 
dence that  Pennsylvania  is  in  favor  of  acquiring,  by  war. 
the  whole  territory  ol  Mexico.  As  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
Mr.  Dallas  are  rival*,  in  that  state,  f ir  the  support  of  the 
democracy,  in  the  next  presidential  contest,  their  respec- 
tive friends  now  vie  with  each  other  in  claiming  for 
them  all  the  advantages  to  result  from  their  advocacy  of 
territorial  extension.  It  L therefore  rumored,  and  indee  i 
asseried,  that  Mr  Trist’s  treaty  project  was  not  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  ultimatum;  and  that  Mr  B had  sent  to 
Mr.  I ’rist  instructions  which  he  had  not  received  at  ihe 
date  of  the  armistice,  to  demand  the  26th  parallel  of  lat- 
itude as  the  boundaiy. 

We  shall  know  how  this  matter  is  after  congress  shall 
meet.  But,  in  the  meantime,  nothing  can  be  more  ap 
parent  than  the  fact,  that  whenever  was  the  original  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  it  is  to  result  whether  the  war  be  con- 
ducted on  a defensive  plan.  No  line  of  defence,  it  is 
presumed,  wo uld  be  taken  that  would  awe  us  less  ter- 
ritory than  that  proposed  in  the  'Trist  project. 

The  Augusta  Constitutionalist  has  ihe  following  para- 
graph: 

“ The  righ’s  of  the  Mexican  republic  exist  now  only 
in  the  sic  oolo,  siejubeo  of  the  American  people.  Their 
will  is  ihe  law  of  the  case.” 

'The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  iV.  Y.  Journal 
of  Commerce  writes  on  the  25 th  ult: 

Tne  government  sends  fr,  quent  messages  to  General 
Scott.  A messenger  left  this  morning  with  despatches 
for  him.  I learn,  from  various  sources,  that  the  admin- 
istration has  given  such  orders  to  General  Scott  as  will 
prevent  him  from  again  offering  or  ajcepling  an  armis- 
tice, or  inviting  the  Mexican  government  to  make  peace. 
The  day  ha9  gone  by,  too,  for  offering  any  pecuniary 
iuducemenss  lo  the  Mexiean  rulers,  or  compensation  for 
territory. 

POSTSC  R1PT. 

Mexico — Latest. — 'Tne  steamer  Alabama,  at  Ne  v Or- 
leans, left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  2Uth,  Tampico  on  22J,  of! 
Brazos  the  24th , and  Galveston  the  25  h.  Experi  need 
a heavy  northern  all  the  way,  which  prevented  her 
from  communicating  with  Brazos.  She  brings  from 
Galveston  fiteen  cabin  passengers  and  fifty  discharged 
soldiers  that  had  reached  Galveston  m distre  ss  in  the 


j U;  S.  propeller  Ashland,  which  put  in  there  in  distress- 
Ihe  A.ahama  br-ngs  despatches  from  General  Scott- 
lor  goVernmeat. 

Gen.  Patterson  was  expected  to  start  with  reinforce- 
ments from  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  24ih. 

City  of  Mexico  dates  to  the  7 th  October  left  all  quiet. 

Congress  had  met  at  Queretaro  on  the  5ih.  Santa 
Anna  is  reinvested  with  executive  powtr  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army. 

Paredes  is  in  Tulansirtgo,  still  preaching  monarchy. — 
Valentia  is  rusticating  at  his  hacienda.  Bravo  is  on  pa- 
role at  Mexico.  The  other  leading  men  and  generals 
have  gone  for  the  most  part  to  Cuernavaca,  in  the  lierra 
caliente,  a town  seventeen  leagues  south  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  on  the  road  to  Acapulco. 

Peace  is  as  far  ofl'as  ever;  the  feelings  of  the  people 
a e said  to  be  most  strenuously  opposed  to  any  compro- 
mise with  the  North  Americans;  in  fact  the  hostility 
which  exists  against  us  in  the  interior  towns,  cities  and 
villages,  is  reported  to  be  of  the  most  bitter  kind. 

Gen.  Lane’s  Divi*ion,  advancing  on  the  1 1th  October 
so  suddenly  entered  the  town  of  Huamomla,  situated 
half  way  between  Perote  and  Puebla,  that  Santa  Anna 
bad  barley  time  to  escape,  leaving  two  pieces  of  artillery 
which  were  taken  by  Gen.  Lane.  L t Vega,  and  a son 
of  Iturbide  were  made  prisoners. 

Santa  Anna  left  Huatmantla  at  the  head  of  1,000 
horse,  and  was  joined  soon  after  by  1,500  men,' un- 
der command  of  Gen.  Reyes,  and  together  they  re- 
entered Huatmantla  as  soon  as  General  Lane  left  it, 
and  following  the  Americans,  killed  seventy  men 
and  took  twenty  prisoners.  They  had  two  pieces  of 
artillery  with  them,  and  contrived  to  be  very  annoy- 
ing. A considerable  force  that  left  Puebla  under 
Reyes  was  waiting  Lane’s  approach  at  El  Pinal,  a 
few  miles  south  ot  Huatmantla. 

A dozen  of  Hays’  Texan  rangers,  on  the  18ih, 
had  quite  an  aflair  with  about  200  guerrillas  that 
charged  twice  upon  them  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
Santa  Fe.  Rifles  first,  and  then  Colt’s  revolvers 
were  used,  with  effect.  The  Texans  arrived  all 
safe. 

Yellow  Fever  still  claims  its  victories.  Lieut.  Jen- 
kins, 1st  dragoons,  died  of  it  at  Vera  Crtiz  on  the 
19th.  Capt.  Win.  H.  Churchill,  3d  artillery  died  at 
Point  Isabel  on  the  same  day,  also  of  the  fever  which 
was  prevailing  at  Matainoros. 

From  Gen.  Taylor’s  and  Gen.  Wool’s  headquar- 
ters we  have  dales  to  the  4lh  Out.  All  quiet — troops 
healthy. 

Circulation  of  the  banks  of  the  state  of  N. 
York.  The  New  York  senate  lately  called  upon 
the  comptroller  for  copies  of  correspondence  had  by 
him  with  certain  banks  which  have  asked  for  an 
increased  issue  of  bank  bills,  beyond  the  amount 
authorised  by  the  laws  of  1837,  and  also  for  certain 
statements  concerning  their  circulation. 

In  reply  the  comptroller  has  submitted  the  corres- 
pondence, together  with  statements  ol  which  the 
following  is  a summary: 

The  aggregate  capital  of  the  incorporated  banks 
as  shown  by  the  table  is  $27,914,460. 

The  charters  of  these  banks  contain  a provision 
for  issuing  circulalmg  notes  lo  double  the  amount  of 
their  capital,  which  makes  a total  circulation  of 

$55,882,920 

By  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  act, 

chapter  450,  of  the  laws  of  1837,  the 

same  banks  are  permilte a to  issue  only 

the  total  sum  of  22,790,000 


Difference  $33,092,920 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  charters  of 
the  several  banks,  if  the  restrictive  act  of  1837  is  set 
aside,  will  permit  them  to  add  a little  more  than 
thirty-three  millions  of  dollars  to  the  paper  circula- 
tion of  the  state.  The  large  banks  in  trie  cities  pro- 
bably do  not  desire  to  increase  their  circulation  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  act  of  1837,  and  many  of  them 
are  now  much  below  those  limits.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  demand  for  currency  which  has  prevailed 
for  the  last  season,  and  which  has  not  entirely  sub- 
sided, would  produce  a great,  if  not  a dangerous 
expansion  of  the  currency,  if  the  restrictions  of  the 
act  of  of  1837  are  to  be  considered  a dead  letter. 

The  decision,  referred  to  in  the  annexed  corres- 
pondence, declares,  in  eflect,  that  “the  provision  in 
the  bank  suspension  act  of  3837,  reducing  and  limit- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  banks,  alters  their  several 
charters,  and  is  inoperative  and  void  because  the  act 
was  not  passed  by  a constitutional  majority.” 

It  is  desirable  that  the  legislature  should  settle  this 
mailer  at  its  present  session.  If  an  increase  of  cir- 
culation is  allowed  to  any  of  the  banks,  ample  secu- 
rity ought  to  be  exact  d for  it,  as  required  by  the 
new  constitution.  Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  FLAGG. 

Specie.  The  amount  of  specie  in  tt  e banks  of 
ihe  city  ol  New  York  on  the  1st  inst.  was  $7,992,000: 
Tbe  sub-treasury  in  the  city  has  $2  500, 000, 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


National  convention  or  colored  people.  The 
National  Watchman,  an  abolition  journal,  printed  at 
Troy,  New  Yoik,  contained  a call  for  the' meeting 
of  such  a convention,  to  take  place  at  Troy  on  the 
6th  of  October,  signed  by  sundry  sons  of  Afriea. 
The  same  paper  of  the  30th  September,  contained 
the  following: 

“A  colored  colonizationist.  Messrs.  Editors: 
In  reading  the  notice  of  a call  in  your  paper  for  a 
national  convention  of  colored  people  to  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Troy,  October  6th,  1 can  adopt  all  its 
Suggestions,  excepting  one,  that  is  as  follows:  to  re- 
commend immigration  and  colonization,  not  to  Afri- 
ca, Asia,  or  Europe.  This  I consider  a fling  at  the 
American  colonization,  and  even  to  stagger  the 
minds  of  those  of  our  people,  who  are  desirous  of 
going  to  their  father  land. 

“The  Colonization  Society,  with  all  its  faults,  has 
done  too  much  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  plant- 
ing a colony  of  Liberia;  and  the  few  colonists  have 
effected  too  much  good  in  the  mind9  of  the  immedi- 
ately surrounding  native  tribes,  in  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  for  us,  the  free  people  of  color  at  this 
day,  to  say  aught  against  them.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  this  very  Liberia  has  been  so  prosperous,  that 
it  is  now  on  the  ere  of  taking  a stand  among  the  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  earth.  Already  England 
and  Fiance  are  making  propositions  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  and  American  naval  officers  sta- 
tioned on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  are  appealing 
to  the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  not  to  be 
backward  in  doing  the  same.  If  1 do  not  choose  to 
immigrate,  or  share  in  the  glory  and  honor  of  the 
Liberians,  in  building  their  villages  and  cities,  con- 
structing their  canals,  raising  their  ships,  and  above 
ail,  the  suppression  of  that  evil,  the  slave  trade, 
which  has  been  upon  our  race  for  so  many  centuries, 
not  only  on  the  American  continent,  but  in  Africa,  1 
will  at  Igast  be  silent.  These  are  the  reasons  why  1 
do  not  attach  my  name  to  the  call,  though  1 shall 
attend  the  convention. 

Whitehall,  Sept.  21.  Geo.  H.  Baltimore.” 

If  Mr.  Baltimore  desires  to  go  to  Africa,  we  have 
not  the  least  objection.  If  he  should  go  in  the  spi- 
rit of  Christ,  he  might  do  much  good.  Bat  vve  beg 
leave  to  remind  him  that  the  national  convention  was 
not  called  to  further  the  objects  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society. — Editors  Watch. 

Liberia  packet.  The  Maryland  Colonization 
Journal  stales,  that  so  soon  as  the  packet  returns 
from  her  present  voyage  to  Monrovia,  she  will  again 
be  despatched  for  the  colonies, say  by  the  1st  or  15th 
of  January.  The  packet  company  have  contracted 
with  the  Maryland  and  with  the  American  Coloni 
zation  Societies,  to  take  such  freight  and  emigrants 
as  they  may  otier,  and  they  are  always  to  have  a 
preference  over  any  other  parties  applying.  If  room 
be  left,  other  passengers,  cabin  at  $101)  and  steerage 
at  $40,  freight  $10  per  ton,  $1.50  per  barrel  will  be 
taken.  Some  rates  outward  or  inward. 

Annexation  in  Africa.  A number  of  the  kings 
and  Dead  men  ol  the  country  surrounding  the  Mary- 
land African  colony  at  Cape  Palmas,  have  volunta- 
rily placed  themselves  and  their  people  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  colony.  The  event  affords  a gra- 
tilying  proof  of  the  wholesome  influence  which  the 
colonists  have  acquired  over  the  native  tribes  in  their 
neighborhood. 

Tribute  of  gratitude  from  Scotland. — To 
Com.  l)t  Kay,  commander  of  the  United  Stales  frigate 
Macedonian.  Sir:  ll  is  with  the  highest  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  mat  we,  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  ci- 
ty of  Glasgow  , chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
Glasgow  section  of  the  central  board  of  manage- 
mem  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  in- 
habitants of  the  highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland, 
avail  ourselves  of  your  arrival  m the  Clyde,  in  com- 
mand of  the  trigate  .vjacedunian,  with  a further  sup- 
ply of  provisions  lor  our  distressed  fellow  country- 
men, to  convey  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  whom  you  represent,  our 
own,  and  our  fellow  citizens’ thanks  and  gratitude 
for  tins  addilional  proof  of  the  sympathy  and  bene- 
volence of  tbe  American  people,  ll  would  be  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  for  us  to  find  words  Suffioieutly  adequate 
Vol,  Stc.  1\, 


to  express  our  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  I for  the  interposition  of  the  government  to  relieve 


American  nation  in  coming  forwnid  in  so  prompt 
generous,  and  philanthropic  a manner  as  they  did 
on  the  occasion  of  the  severe  distress  which  fell  du- 
ring the  past  year,  upon  our  countrymen  in  the  high- 
lands and  islands,  but  we  doubt  not  that  the  same 
benevolent  and  Christian  spirit  which  led  to  the 
sending  of  the  ship  load  after  ship  load  of  supplies 
to  our  starving  population,  will  readily  excuse  any 
insufficient  acknowledgment  on  our  pait.  We  can 
however  assure  you,  that  we  have  fully  appreciated 
the  munificent  donations  which  have  been  put  at  our 
disposal  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  recollection  of  these  will  not  fade  from  our 
memories,  and  we  can  with  confidence  aver,  from 
the  memories  of  the  poor  but  high  minded  and  grate- 
ful people  for  whose  relief  they  were  applied. 

By  means  of  these  donations,  not  only  has  imme- 
diate aid  been  given  to  multitudes  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  left  unprovided  for,  and  feelings  of 
deep  gratitude  excited,  but  more:  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  practically  taught  a grand  lesson 
of  holy  charity  and  love,  and  shown  our  countrymen 
that  thAgh  removed  by  distance,  they  were  re  nem 
bered  them  with  affection  and  as  brothers  of  the 
great  family  of  mankind.  That  the  attachment  ex- 
isting between  our  two  nations,  and  thus  by  tbe  ge- 
nerosity and  kindness  of  yours,  so  nobly  and  warmly 
cherished,  may  continue  to  endure  for  all  ages  to 
come,  is  our  warmest  desire  and  prayer.  To  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Stales,  in  aiding  so  willingly 
the  efforts  of  yourself  and  your  countrymen,  by  al- 
lowing one  of  their  splendid  frigates  to  convey  part 
of  the  supplies  to  us,  we  feel  that  our  best  thanks  are 
due.  We  doubt  not  that  such  generous  proceedings 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  government  and 
people  of  this  country,  and  tend  to  cement  more 
closely  the  cordial  and  good  understanding  between 
the  two  countries  now  so  happily  existing.  And  to 
you,  sir,  who  have  devoted  so  much  of  your  time, 
fortune,  and  health  in  carrying  into  effect  the  noble 
object  for  which  you  and  your  fellow  countrymen 
were  associated,  we  tender  our  sincere  and  grateful 
acknowledgments.  We  had  learned  with  pleasure 
of  your  high  celebrity  and  gallant  conduct,  but  we 
and  our  fellow  country  must  now  cherish  your  name 
with  deep  feelings,  as  the  leader  and  commander  of 
au  expedition  of  the  purest  Christian  mercy  and 
lov*.  With  these  expressions  of  our  admiration  and 
esKem,  and  wishing  you  a speedy  restoration  to 
health  and  a safe  and  prosperous  voyage  home,  we 
have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
humble  servants, 

ALEX.  HAST1E,  lord  provost  and  chairman. 

JAS.  CAMPBELL,  convenor  of  supply  com. 

JAS.  WATSON,  convenor  employment  com. 

JAS.  HANNAN,  convenor  of  finance  com. 
Charles  II.  Baild,  ~ 

James  Ritchie, 
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Later. — The  American  steamer  Washington,  Cap- 
tain F.  Hewett,  from  Bremen  via  Souttiampton, 
reached  the  wharf  at  N.  York,  at  4 P.  M.,  November 
9th.  She  left  Southampton  on  the  24th  and  for  the 
first  8 days  encountered  strong  and  contrary  gales. — 
As  the  Caledonia  left  5 days  before  her,  and  arrived 
but  4 days  before  her,  she  has  therefore  accomplished 
this  her  second  voyage  to  N.  York  which  is  a longer 
route  by  some  300  miles,  with  a superiority  over  the 
Caledonia  of  -2'3  day  s,  making  a passage  of  16  days 
and  establishing  so  far  her  superiority  over  the  Bri- 
tish steamers  with  which  she  competes.  She  brings 
us  the  London  Express  of  the  evening  of  the  23d 
ultimo. 

More  failures  have  ocourred — cctton  had  further 
declined,  and  the  market  for  breadstuff*  was  at  a 
stand. 

We  were  advised  by  ihe  Caledonia  that  a depu- 
tation from  the  bankers,  merchants  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  trade  of  Liverpool  was  aBout  to  wait 
upon  the  prime  minister  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a memorial  for  relief.  The  deputation  consisted  of 
ten  gentlemen,  who  were  introduced  to  Lord  John 
Russell  od  Tuesday,  the  19th,  by  Mr.  Won.  Brown, 
M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  M.  P. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  company  with  Sir  C.  Wood, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  Mr.  Labouchere, 
president  of  the  hoard  ol  trade,  received  the  Liver- 
pool deputation  with  great  courtesy,  and  discussed 
*1  great  length  with  tk«u*  this  *u*jMlior>«  tfiay  urged 
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the  money  pressure — but  concluded  hy  stating  and 
emphatically  repeating,  that  although  he  and  hia 
colleagues  would  consider  with  the  greatest  attention 
the  memorial  from  Liverpool  and  the  arguments  it 
had  here  enforced,  “he  could  not  then  hold  out  any 
hope.” 

The  London  Times  approves  the  course  of  the 
minister,  and  so  does  the  Globe,  though  the  latter 
paper  was  among  the  original  opponents  of  the  Peel 
act. 

The  Morning  Post  and  the  Morning  Herald  bitterly 
assail  Lord  John  Russell’s  decision,  which  however 
seems  to  us  likely  to  stand,  as  much  from  (ear  of  the 
new  parliament,  as  from  any  conviction  of  the  pos- 
sible evil  of  interfering.  If  the  ministry  should,  by 
an  order  in  council,  authorize  any  departure  by  the 
hank  from  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  Peel  act, 
they  must,  as  the  first  step  in  the  new  parliament, 
ask  for  an  “act  of  indemnity,”  which,  constituted  as 
that  parliament  is,  they  might  not  obtain;  and  their 
character,  station,  and  fortune  would  all  be  forfeited. 
A more  probable  alternative,  if  the  pressure  is  to 
continue,  seems  to  be  the  immediate  summoning  of 
parliament,  thus  leaving  to  it  the  respoosibility  of  the 
measures  to  be  pursued. 

Among  the  failures  are  two  more  banks,  one  at 
Liverpool,  the  other  at  Newcastle;  neither  of  them, 
however,  of  large  capitals  or  liabilities.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  failures  that  have  occurred  since  Oc- 
tober 10th,  is  from  Wilmer  & Smith’s  European 
Times: — 

Barton,  Irlam  & Higginson,  merchants,  Liverpool. 
Berey,  Young  & Co.,  cotton  brokers,  do 

Warden  & Co.,  merchants,  do 

Brooke  & Wilson,  ship  owners,  do 

Grazebrook  & Son,  iron  merchants,  do 

Jones,  W.,  & Co.,  wholesale  lea  dealers,  do 
Liverpool  Banking  company,  do 

Livingston  & Co.,  East  India  merchants,  do 
Logan,  James,  Canadian  trade,  do 

Molyneaux  & Hulbert,  tea  brobars,  do 

Newcastle  Union  joint-stock  bank,  Newcastle. 

Scholes,  -Tellow,  & Co.,  bankers,  Manchester. 

Verrein,  & A.  Gielis,  manufacturers,  Courtray. 
Bertrand,  Napoleon,  do 

The  large  Liverpool  house  of  Liltledale  & Co.  had 
been  aided  hy  the  bank  of  England,  as  is  stated  in  the 
the  annexed  extract  from  tho  money  article  of  the 

London  Express  of  23d  ult, 

“The  real  state  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Liver- 
pool house  of  Messrs  Littledales  (since  the  firm  has 
been  named  in  other  quarters)  may  be  stated  thus. — 
The  bank  undertakes  to  renew  acceptances  od  en- 
dorsements of  the  house  which  have  come  into  their 
possession  through  their  branch  bank  in  that  city, 
and  other  quarters,  to  the  amount  of  .£150, 000,  on 
condition  that  the  securities  offered  shall  be  approv- 
ed by  their  solicitors.  A further  sum  in  stock  was 
conceded  on  loan,  which  the  house  undertook  to  re- 
place at  the  price,  but  free  to  sell,  and  a credit  of 
£50,000  was  granted  in  bank  notes  besides.  The 
more  considerable  part  of  this  transaction  is  contm- 
gent  on  the  arbitration  of  the  securities  offered.” 

The  Bank  of  England  had  compromised  with  tho 
Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool;  and  these  two  occurren- 
ces had  caused  much  satisfaction  in  Liverpool. — 
Here,  as  is  the  great  evil  in  all  such  times,  rumors 
of  failures  apprehended  or  predicted  were  circulated, 
but  frequently  without  foundation.  Among  such  ui  » 
founded  rumors  was  one  ihat  the  North  and  South 
Wales  bank  (another  of  the  Liverpool  joint  stock 
banks)  had  lailed.  It  was  peremptorily  conUv* 
dieted. 

The  New  York  Express  of  Wednesday  afternocn 
says: 

'J'he  steamer’s  news  is  the  all  absorbing  topic  of 
conversation  in  Wall  street.  It  Is  a singular  fact, 
tnat  not  a single  failure  has  occurred  in  England, 
that  will  bring  down  a solitary  house  in  this  city.— 
Not  a bill  is  returned  from  any  new  source. 

Private  letters  from  the  best  sources  speak  much 
more  encouragingly  of  the  state  of  things  in  England, 
than  tiie  published  accounts.  Soma  speak  with  great 
confidence  that  the  crisis  had  passed — or  if  it  had  not, 
that  government  would  adopt  measures  to  relieve  the 
commercial  community. 

The  news,  however,  will  lend  still  further  to  de- 
press prices  here,  and  cotton  will  fall  off  a little.— 
Breadstuffs  are  a little  dewtt.- 
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The  telegraphic  abstract  of  news  by  the  steamer 
Caledonia,  inserted  in  our  last,  was  far  less  gloomj 
than  the  detaihd  accounts  which  the  mail  after 
wards  furnished.  The  money  pressure  is  still  bear- 
ing upon  the  business  community  of  England  with 
unmitigated  aeveriiy,  and  houses  heretofore  consi- 
dered immensely  wealthy,  are  successively  crushed 
under  its  influence.  To  the  list  of  failures  hereto- 
fore reported,  no  less  than  fifty  five  were  added  be 
tw  een  the  5th  and  the  J9th  October.  Moneyed  in- 
stitutions are  beginning  to  quail  before  the  storm. — 
The  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool  is  the  first, — as  yet 
the  only  one  that  had  failed  up  to  the  time  the  stea- 
mer left.  Apprehensions  even  for  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land itself,  were  entertained. 

There  can  no  longer  be  a doubt  as  to  whether  a 
financial  “crisis”  was  impending.  It  is  upon  them, 
with  fearful  devastation  in  its  progress.  The  down- 
falls of  many  long  standing  mercantile  establish- 
ments, are  but  indications  ol  the  derangement  which 
their  fall  occasions  in  trade  and  commerce,  through- 
out all  its  ramifications. 

The  French  steamer  brought  last  week  an  artieie 
which  intimated  that  the  financial  shock  was  some- 
what subsiding  in  England,  and  that  all  that  was 
now  required,  was  prudence.  That  statement  is 
too  flattering  as  is  manifested  by  the  following; 

From  IVilmer  Smith’s  Times,  Oct.  19. 
Failure  of  mercantile  firms  in  England  and  other 

parts  of  Europe,  since  the  publication  of  the  "Eu- 
ropean Times”  of  i he  5th  October; 

Andrew,  E & J,  calico  printers,  Manchester 

Barclay,  Brothers  & Co,  merchants,  London 

Barnes,  F & Co,  hardwart  men, 

London,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield 
Bernonili  E,  merchant,  London 

Bradley  & Barker,  stock  brokers,  Manchester 

Brown,  Tood  & Co,  provision  merchant?,  Liverpool 
Claggett,  W 'J',  American  merchant, 

Cornthwajie,  P,  wholesale  grocer. 

De  Jersey  & Co,  merchants, 

Geisler,  Weber  & Co,  merchants 
Hadlow,  S J,  stock  exchange, 

Howell  James,  &,  Co,  warehousemen, 

James,  Nephew  & Co,  merchants, 

Knapp,  Henry,  banker, 

Legrelle  & Co,  bankers, 

Mitchell,  A,  & Co,  American  merchants, 

Mocaita  & Son,  merchants, 

Mocatia,  S & J L,  West  India  merchants 
Moriey,  J & W,  warehousemen, 

Murphy,  Thomas,  provision  merchant, 

Nash,  Wm,  Manchester,  warehouseman, 

Oakley,  R II,  stock  exchange, 

Oldham,  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company, 

Pearce,  W & Co,  merchants, 

Fehmcller  &,  Tollens,  merchants. 

Philips,  L & Sons,  East  India  merchants, 

Platt,  Hammel  & Co,  E India  merchants, 

Rickards,  Little  & Co,  merchants, 

Rosina  & Co.  .mere  ha  ms. 

Royal  Bank, 

Soares,  M J,  Portuguese  merchant, 

Stoele,  M & Son,  soap  manulncturers 
Synnot,  M S,  shipowner 
Southam,  Messrs,  cotton  spinners,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Tfabbutt,  T It,  soapboiler  Manchester 

Thomas,  J,  Son  &.  Lefevre,  merchants  London 

Vanzeller,  F I,  Portuguese  merchant  London 

White  & Co,  timber  and  corn  merchants,  Waterford 
Wingate,  A & J,  calico  printers,  Glasgow 

Wittenstein  & Co,  spinners,  Bum, an,  near  Elberfield 

The  following  have  alreudy  appeared  in  the  previous 
numbers  vj  the  ' European  Times’  which  we  here  recapi 
tulate: 

Alexander,  L & Co, merchants,  London 

Alison,  Cumberledge  &.  Co,  merchants, 

London  and  Valparaiso 
Armstrong,  J Alfred,  cotton  merchant,  Manchester 
Atherton,  W,  merchant,  Liverpool 

Borthlingth,  J H,  merchant,  St  Petersburgh 

Beneusan  & Co,  merchants,  London 

Booker,  '1  , Sons  & Co,  corn  merchants,  London 
Boyd  & Thomas,  merchants,  Lonoon 

Broadhurst,  E M,  corn  merchant,  Manchester 

Burnell  & Co,  coal  agents,  London 

Burts,  Watson  & Co,  merchants,  Manchester  &.  Leeds 
Castellain,  Sons  & Co,  merchants,  London 

Cockburn  & Co,  army  agents  and  bankers,  London 
Cockburu  &.  Co,  wine  merchants,  London  and  Oporto 
Cockered  & Co,  merchants,  London 

Cooper,  E M & Co,  com.  merchants,  Manchester 
Coventry  & Shepherd,  corn  factors,  London 

Cropp  & Marchand,  merchants,  Hamburgh 

Gusto,  A & A,  general  merchans,  Genoa 

Dalgels  & Co,  merchants,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
Dennison  &.  Co,  provision  dealers,  Limerick 

Denny,  D & A,  corn  and  provision  mer.,  Glasgow 
DickBon,  A & Co,  corn  merchants}  Belfast 

Douglas,  C A Co,  corn  merchants,  London 

Eude,  Bourbell,  banker,  Honfleur 

Excels  &.  Co,  corn  merchants  Venice 

Fraser  & Co,  merchants,  Antwerp 

Fraser,  Neilson  &.  Co,  merchants,  London 

Fry,  Griffiths  & Co,  indigo  and  col’l  brokers,  London 
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London 
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Gemmell  Brothers,  East  India  merchants,  Glasgow 
Giles,  Fon  & Co,  corn  merchants  London 

Glover,  F H,  foreign  mere!  ant,  Manchester 

Gower,  A A Nephews  & Co,  general  mer’ls  London 
Gray  & Roxburgh,  merchants,  Greenock 

Gregg,  H.  & Co,  corn  merchans,  Liverpool 

Guest,  James,  cotton  spinner,  Manchester 

Ilastie  & Hutchinson,  corn  factor*,  London 

Higgirs,  V & ffoi  s,  iron  merchants,  Liverpool 

King  & M<  Ivil,  corn  factors,  London 

Kirkpatrick,  J & C,  piovision  brokers  Liverpool 

Lake,  Calrcw  & Co,  East  India  merchants,  Liverpool 
Larpdale,  S & Co,  merchants,  Stockton 

Lyalf,  Brothers  & Co,  East  li  dia  merchants,  London 
Lvon  & Fpnney,  corn  mer<  hunts,  Liverpool 

McDonald,  A & Co,  saltpetre  n anuf’rs,  London 
MoGiegor,  Biownngg  & Co,  merchants,  Glasgow 
Mauty,  Wm,  Arr.eiican  merchant,*  . Liverpool 
Molloy  & Merein.  cattle  dealers  Dublin 

Murray,  T & II,  W and  E India  merchants, Liverpool 
Or  7.1e  & Co,  steam  mill  proprietors,  Venice 

O’Neal.  J & F,  & Co,  corn  merchants,  Liverpool 
Parry,  E P,  wholesale  grreer,  Liverpool 

Petkins,  Sdilusser  & Mullens,  merchants,  London 
Perrin  & Co,  merchants,  Liverpool 

Perston,  Matthew , general  merchants,  Glasgow 

Foticr.  E & Co,  agents  and  yarn  dealers  Manchester 
Reid,  Irving  & Co,  merchants,  London 

Reid,  Robinson  &.  Co,  merchants,  Glasgow 

Redder  &.  Milner,  agents  and  yarn  dealers,  Manchester 
Ridehalgh  &.  Co,  worsted  spinners,  Halifax 

Robinson,  Edward,  merchant,  London 

Rebinson,  W R & Co,  merchants,  London 

Rougemont  Brothers,  merchants,  London 

Roux,  A,  meichant,  Paris 

Rowett,  W & Co,  merchants,  Liverpool 

Samuel  & Phillips,  East  India  agents,  London 

Sanders,  Wetherell  «fe  Co,  Stc cktomon-Tees 

Sanderson  &.  Co,  bill  brokers,  London 

Shewed,  J & Son,  money  dealers  London 

Steel,  W 4- Co,  n erclmnts  Liverpool 

Stocks  $ Tait,  bleachers,  Manchester 

Tomlinson,  W T,  corn  merchants,  Liverpool 

Ueborne,  T Co,  corn  factors.  London 

Watson,  Brotbets  <$■  Co,  merchants,  Liverpool 

Watson,  Eller  fy  Co,  merchants,  Manchester 

Watson,  M’Kmgnt  Co,  merchants,  Edinburgh 

Westlake  & Co,  corn  merchants,  Southampton 

Wilson  Ebor,  spinners,  Manchester 

Wilson,  Nosh  4 Co,  merchants,  Liverpool 

Woodley,  W J,  corn  merchants,  London 

Of  the  list  of  failures  since  the  5th  October,  we 
find  the  amount  for  which  some  of  the  firms  have 
stopped,  viz:  Thomas,  Son  & Lefevre  <£300, 000; 
Richards,  Little  & Co.  <£50,000;  J.  & W.  Moriey 
.£120,000;  Barclay,  Brothers  & Co.  <£450,000;  Nash 
<£70,000;  Lawrence,  Philips  & Co.  <£70,000;  B.  & H. 
Murray  £150, CC0;  Cornthwait  & Co.  .£50,000;  De 
Jersey  &.  Co.  .£345, 000;  Knap  & Co.  <£50,000;  White 
& Co.  <£50,000. 

Amongst  the  recent  failures,  Mr.  Little,  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  making  the 
fourth  out  of  the  thirty  which  constitute  the  board  of 
directors  of  that  jiauk,  that  have  yielded  to  the 
storm  since  the  revolution  commenced.  Barclay, 
Brothers  & Co.  were  a very  old  house,  whose  part- 
ners were  members  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  families 
in  London. 

After  detailing  at  considerable  length,  particulars 
respecting  the  prostrate  firms,  the  London  corres- 
pondent of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  writes; 

“1  will  now  proceed  to  describe  a state  of  panic 
in  the  money  market,  which,  since  the  year  1825, 
has  certainly  been  without  precedent. 

Management  of  the  Bank  of  England.  You 
are  aware  that  on  the  2d  of  September  last  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  the  face  of  a continually  increasing 
demand  for  money  and  a diminution  in  the  slock  of 
bullion  and  in  their  own  reserve  of  notes,  suddenly 
reduced  their  rate  of  interest  upon  advanees  from  5J 
to  5 per  cent.  The  flagrant  nature  of  the  step  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  and  its  consequences  were 
clearly  predicted,  and  the  only  solution  of  the  mo- 
tive by  which  it  was  prompted  is  to  be  found  in  the 
probable  influence  of  some  of  the  partners  of  the 
suspended  houses,  who  were  at  that  time  influential 
directors,  and  whose  power  of  maintaining  their  cre- 
dit for  a few  weeks  longer  depended  upon  making 
money  “cheap.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  inevitable 
fruits  of  the  measure  were  soon  realized.  Specula- 
tors w ere  induced  to  borrow  money  to  large  amounts 
and  to  enter  into  new  engagements,  and  a rapid  de- 
mand at  once  set  in  upon  the  bank.  Week  after 
week  their  published  returns  accordingly  became 
more  unfavorable,  and  at  length,  on  the  Thursday 
previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  last  packet,  the  direc- 
tors suddenly  retraced  their  steps  and  returned  to  the 
old  rate  of  5J  per  cent.  Upon  that  occasion  the 
price  of  consols  dropped  from  85J  to  85£,  but  on  the 
following  day  cams  an  announcement,  which  took 
all  parties  by  surprise,  and  produced  a complete 
panic,  namely  that  the  bank  would  discontinue  its 
advances  on  stock  and  exchequer  bills  altogether. — 
The  period  for  which  these  advances  had  been  an- 
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nounced  was  as  usual  up  to  the  payment  of  the  divi- 
dends on  the  14th  of  October;  and  you  may  therefore 
imagine  the  position  in  which  the  holders  of  the  se- 
curities in  question  were  placed,  when,  after  having 
been  first  tempted  to  rely  upon  getting  as  much  mo- 
ney as  they  might  want  upon  them  ai  5 per  cent,  and 
then  at  5)  per  cent.,  they  were  told  within  four  and 
twenty  hears  afterward*  that  not  a farthing  would 
be  advanced  upon  them  on  any  terms. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  banking  transac- 
tions more  erroneous  or  more  ruinous  proceedings 
were  never  recorded,  and  the  press  and  the  public 
with  one  unanimous  burst  of  indignation  denounced 
the  incapacity  or  blind  and  self-defeating  motives  in 
which  they  bad  their  origin.  It  was  at  once  seen 
that  all  those  who  had  relied  upon  a renewal  of  their 
loans  would  now  be  compelled  to  throw  their  stock 
and  exchequer  bills  upon  the  market,  and  the  dea- 
lers, sharing  in  the  panic  and  expecting  to  be  flood- 
ed, of  course  marie  their  own  terms.  From  85^  con- 
sols dropbed  to  84  and  thence  (on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  day  on  which  1 last  wrote,)  to  83t.  From 
that  price  a slight  reaction  took  place  and  on  the  9th 
inst.  the  quotation  remained  without  much  altera- 
tion. Since  that  time  however  all  has  been  confu- 
sion and  alarm. 

On  the  J 1th  there  was  a fall  of  one  per  cent  , two 
days  afterward  there  was  a farther  tall  to  the  same 
extent,  and  the  next  day  another,  until  the  price  had 
reached  8O5  being  a total  decline  of  nearly  8 per  cent, 
since  the  middle  of  last  month.  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  changes,  how  ever,  the  settling  day  in  the  Slock 
Exchange,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  inst.,  passed 
ofl  without  a single  failure  of  any  impoitance.  At 
one  time,  when  the  pressure  of  stock  upon  the  mar- 
ket was  operating  with  the  greatest  force,  the  rate 
of  money  for  the  next  seven  days  was  actually  up- 
ward of  50  per  cent.  To-day,  owing  to  intelligence, 
which  has  just  arrived  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Liverpool,  whose  paid  up  capital  was  £500,- 
000,  another  fall  of  1 per  cent,  has  taken  place  and 
consols  close  at  79.  The  shares  of  this  bank  are 
for  £500  each,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
they  were  worth  £865.  The  bank  is  said  to  have 
uncovored  advances  to  one  house  to  the  extent  of 
£450,000.  They  made  application  to  the  Bank  of 
England  for  assistance  but  it  was  declined. 

The  event  has  caused  general  excitement  and  we 
shall  henceforth  hear  of  much  mischief  in  Liver- 
pool. 

Even  up  to  the  last  moment,  the  whole  of  the  ac- 
tual panic  in  the  money  market  might  have  been 
averted,  if  the  managers  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had  but  been  capable  of  exercising  the  slightest  de- 
gree of  intelligence.  If,  instead  of  suddenly  and 
utterly  relusing  all  loans  upon  stock  upon  any  terms, 
(after  they  had  on  the  previous  day  announced  their 
readiness  to  make  such  loans  at  5*  per  cent.,)  they 
had  raised  their  rate  to  7 and  9 percent.,  they  would 
have  checked  all  inconvenient  pressure  and  have 
averted  the  consequences  of  tendering  the  public 
securities  wholly  unmarketable.  As  it  was  they  only 
defeated  their  own  ends,  since  in  the  panic  which 
ensued  the  public  were  at  once  stimulated  to  send 
in  demands  for  discounts  upon  bills  and  also  to  draw 
out  their  balances  to  an  extent  which  would  never 
otherwise  have  taken  place.  It  was  not  scarcity  of 
money  that  was  so  much  the  cause  of  the  pressure, 
as  the  sudden  locking  up  which  took  place  the  mo- 
ment the  alarming  action  of  the  bank  was  made 
known. 

In  my  last  letter  I told  you  lhat  we  were  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  you  will  now  ask  me 
how  much  farther  we  are  upon  the  road.  1 still  re- 
peat the  same  dismal  prophecy.  Much  worse  is  yet 
to  come. 

At  present  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief  is  but 
slightly  ^touched.  Meetings  for  the  suppression  of 
railway  expenditure  are  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  shareholders  have  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently squeezed  to  resort  to  prompt  and  unanimous 
steps  for  their  own  protection.  The  works  are  going 
on  in  most  cases  w.ith  undiminished  ardor,  and  they 
will  go  on  until  in  many  cases  they  will  have  reach- 
ed the  stage  of  half  completion  when,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  the  public  works  in  the  United  States  in 
1837,  they  will  be  temporarily  abandoned  for  want 
of  fund?.” 


*If  the  writer  of  the  above  article  had  had  tha 
task  of  steering  such  an  institution  as  the  Bank  of 
England  through  the  breakers  which  were  ahead, steer 
which  eyer  way  he  might,  possibly  he  might  have 
learned  to  be  less  confident  in  denunciation.  Had 
the  bank  taken  the  very  course  he  points  qut,  end 
disaster  had  nevertheless  as  4 probably  would  hqve, 
overtaken  the  community,  the  bank  would  have  heeu 
as  loudly  censured  for  not  steering  as  they  have. 

“Qf  course  you  will  easily  understand  that  in  a 
time  like  the  present,  no  matters  except  such  as  are 
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connected  with  the  money  market  excite  attention. 

I hare  therefore  little  to  say  on  any  other  point.” 

Saturday,  Oct.  23 — 12  o'clock.  The  accounts  of 
the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ending  Saturday 
last  exhibited,  when  comparod  with  those  of  the  pre- 
vious week,  the  following  results:  an  inctease  under 
these  heads— notes  issued  .£28,015;  bullion  <£21,950; 
actual  circulation  £719,600;  seven-day  and  on  other 
bills  £40,032.  A decrease  is  observable  in  the  fol- 
lowing— rest  £592,020;  public  deposits  £3,917,830; 
government  securities  £337,463;  other  securities 
£2,474,117;  notes  un-issued  £691,585.  The  great 
alteration  here  recorded  is  to  be  referred  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends;  the  public  deposits  and  other 
securities  being  affected  by  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  the  dividends  upon  the  public  debt,  and  the 
rest  by  that  of  providing  for  the  dividend  upon  bank 
stock.  The  increase  in  the  bullion  is  the  remarkable 
feature  in  the  accounts;  for  though  small,  it  must  be 
taken  as  indicating  a large  importation,  as  the  stock 
must  have  been  considerably  diminished  by  the 
amount  required  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends, 
any  augmentation  of  this  item  during  the  particular 
period  to  which  the  account  refers  is  no  less  unex- 
pected than  gratifying.  The  English  stock  market  is 
firmer,  the  opening  price  of  consols  for  money  was 
80,  and  for  account  80  1-2;  and  the  quotations  are 
now  79  3-4  80  for  money,  and  70  3-4  1-12  for  ac- 
count. Exchequer  bills  are  still  depressed,  the  price 
being  32s.  to  27s.  discount.  In  foreign  market,  Mex- 
ican stock  is  the  only  one  that  has  experienced  any 
change;  the  intelligence  from  Mexico  having  caused 
a decline  of  nearly  1 per  cent.,  the  stock  being  free- 
ly offered  at  17.  and  the  nominal  quotation  being  16 
1-2  17.  The  railway  shares  are  slightly  firmer;  the 
higher  prices  of  yesterday  being  in  many  cases  ob- 
tained. [ Spectator . 

From  Wilmer  Smith's  Times  oj  Oct  19  th. 

Commercial  review.  Since  our  publication  ot 
the  5th  ir.st.,  up  to  the  present  moment,  the  commer- 
cial distress  described  in  our  last  number  has  gone 
on  increasing. — each  day  discloses  the  fact  of  some 
widely  spread  mercantile  disaster;  and  it  is  most 
difficult,  amidst  the  general  gloom  which  prevails,  to 
discover  any  mode  by  which  we  shall  get  speedily 
extracted  from  the  difficulties  which  surround  us. 

In  Liverpool,  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the 
Royal  Bank  yesterday,  distrust  prevails  to  such  an 
extent  that  business  is  paralized.and  no  sales  of  any 
bind  of  produce  can  be  effected  on  our  terms,  or 
without  a considerable  reduction  from  them. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  a general  stoppage 
of  the  mills  is  threatened;  and  the  very  great  decline 
in  the  revenue  for  the  last  quarter  indicates  that  a 
change  is  coming  over  the  condition  of  the  people, 
which  cannot  but  influence  the  future  consumption 
of  articles  of  luxury  and  necessity. 

Cotton.  Participating  in  the  general  gloom 
which  pervades  all  other  branches  of  trade,  our  cot- 
ton market  during  the  past  fortnight  has  been  very 
dull  and  languid.  Hardly  anything  was  bought  on 
speculation,  and  very  little  taken  for  export.  The 
trade  of  course  limited  their  operations  to  immedi- 
ate wants;  so  that  the  sales  since  the  5th  mst.  are  of 
small  amount.  In  the  general  stagnation  of  trade, 
and  the  adoption  of  ‘short  time’  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  combined  with  the  severe  money  pres- 
sure, prices  have  given  way,  so  that  during  the  fort- 
night we  have  to  note  a decline  of  g to  gd.  on  Arne- 
rican;  Brazil  a to  gd.;  Egyptian  g to  gd.  per  lb. — 
These  were  the  closing  quotations  of  last  week, 
while  yesterday  the  sales,  which,  however,  were 
only  1,200  bags,  were  made  at  a farther  decline  of 
t to  |d.  below  Friday’s  prices. 

Grain  and  Fi.our.  Yesterday,  at  Mark-lane,  the  i 
previous  prices  ot  last  week  were  asked,  but  before 
sales  could  be  effected  a decline  from  2s.  to  3s. 
per  quarter  was  submitted  to  by  sellers.  Foreign 
wheat  was  difficult  of  sale;  the  finer  sorts  fetched 
last  week’s  priceB,  but  the  inferior  descriptions  were 
unsaleable.  The  millers  fixed  the  top  prices  of  flour 
at  46s.  per  sack.  American  flour  was  about  Is.  per 
bbl.  cheaper  than  the  previous  week.  The  quota- 
tions for  American  flour  in  Liverpool  is  24s.  6d.  to 
26s.  6J. 

Iron.  Under  the  gloomy  prospects  of  commercial 
affairs  tfie  quarterly  meetings  of  the  iron  trade  have 
passed  oil  more  satisfactorily  than  many  were  at  first 
disposed  to  expect.  It  is  true  that  the  transactions 
have  not  been  extensive,  but  at  the  same  time  prices 
of  manufactured  iron  remain  steady,  and,  in  most 
instances,  payments  were  met  with  punctuality.  At 
Liverpool  ail  has  been  steady,  and  with  ttie  excep. 
tion  of  one  failure,  nothing  has  occurred  in  the  trade 
to  mjr  public  confidence.  However,  we  quote  iner- 
jhiot  bars  at  £0  }0s.;  best  bars  £10  10*.;  noop*  £11 


10.;  sheets  £11  15s.  per  ton.  Scotch  pigs  have  given 
wav  a little,  and  may  be  quoted  £3  12s.,  and  £3  2s. 
in  Glasgow. 

Woollen  and  Cotton  manufactories.  Business 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  is  completely  paralys- 
ed; nor  do  we  see  any  pro-peet  of  immediate  relief. 
These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  woollen  districts 
of  Yoikshire,  as  well  a9  those  of  cotton  in  Lanca- 
shire. Our  accounts  from  Manchester  say  that  there 
is  not  a material  change  of  any  kind  in  the  yarn  or 
goods  market. 

The  returns  respecting  the  rapid  diminution  of 
employment  in  and  around  Manchester  are  getting 
more  discouraging  every  day.  It  appears  that,  du- 
ring the  week  ending  October  13,  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  mills  ceased  working  full  time,  of  which 
seven  had  commenced  reduced  hours,  and  six,  or 
nearly  half,  had  entirely  ceased. 

Up  to  the  date  noted  above,  out  of  41,003,  the 
number  of  hands  employed  in  the  175  mills  in  the 
borough  of  Manchester,  there  were  engaged  23,200 
full  time,  8,701  short  time,  and  9,108  unemployed! — 
We  learn,  also,  that  the  stoppage  of  mills  in  the  dis- 
tricts adjoining  Manchester  is  increasing  consider 
ably.  Our  accounts  from  Leeds  and  Huddersfield 
speak  unfavorably  of  trade  in  those  localities. 

At  Halifax  manufactured  goods  are  unsaleable, ! 
even  at  a sacrifice,  and  prices  are  merely  nominal. 
In  the  yarn  trade  less  is  selling,  but  stocks  are  not 
accumulating,  owing  to  the  prudence  of  the  spinners. 
The  reports  from  Rochdale  are  not  so  discouraging. 
The  wool  market  there  is  unusually  quiet.  Flannel 
and  pieces  find  a reacy  sale. 

Less  business  is  doing  at  Bradford,  and  general 
inactivity  prevails.  Yarns  have  sunk  to  a price  rui- 
nous to  all  engaged  in  them.  We  have  also  advices 
from  Nottingham  and  Leicester.  They  do  not  con- 
tain anything  that  is  calculated  to  afford  much  en- 
couragement. 

In  American  stocks  on  London  Exchange  no- 
thing of  importance  has  been  done  during  the  past 
month.  Louisiana  fives  1850,  are  quoted  at  84; 
Pennsylvania  fives  1870,  at  68;  and  United  States 
Bank  shares,  1866,  at  12s.  6 1. 

The  following  important  memorial  to  the  govern- 
ment was  got  up  on  Saturday  last  by  the  American 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  was  very  numerously 
signed  by  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  Liver- 
pool. 

A deputation  headed  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Brown, 
M.  P.  for  the  county,  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  M.  P.  for 
the  borough,  proceeded  to  London  last  night  to  pre- 
sent it,  and  give  due  weight  and  importance  to  its 
representations. 

To  the  righ  hon.  the  Lord  John  Russell,  first  lord  of  her 

majesty’s  treasury. 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  bankers,  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  others,  inhabitants  of  Liverpool. 

SHEWETH, — That  your  memorialists  beg  respect- 
fully to  represent  to  your  lordship  the  present  deplo- 
rable condition  of  the  trade,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  and  the  imperative  necessity 
for  such  immediate  relief  as  it  may  be  in  the  power 
of  the  government  to  afford. 

Produce,  of  every  description,  is  only  saleable  in 
small  quantities  and  at  an  enormous  sacrifice.  Bills 
of  exchange  and  the  most  valuable  securities  are 
unconvertible  into  cash,  even  at  great  depreciation, 
except  in  the  most  insignificant  amounts. 

Foreign  orders  lor  produce  and  goods  cannot  be 
executed  lor  want  of  the  customary  facilities  for 
disposal  of  bills  drawn  against  them.  Confidence  is 
all  but  annihilated,  and  the  currency  of  the  country 
in  a great  measure  withdrawn  and  hoarded. 

It  is  needless,  on  this  occasion,  to  inquire  by  what 
combination  of  causes  this  lamentabe  state  of  affairs 
has  been  brought  about;  a crisis  of  unparallelled  se- 
verity exists;  and  your  memorialists  believe  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  allay  alarm  and 
restore  confidence,  by  coming  to  the  relief  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  by  a tempo- 
rary advance  on  the  credit  of  the  country. 

Your  memorialists  believe  it  is  not  only  the  duly 
but  the  interest  of  government  to  afford  relief,  inas- 
much as  they  confidently  believe  that  the  utter  pros- 
tration of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests cannot  otherwise  be  prevented,  whereby  the 
laboring  population  w ill  be  immediately  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  an  amount  of  misery  and  desti- 
tution will  be  witnessed  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
the  country. 

Your  lordship  may  depend  upon  us  when  we  as- 
sure you  that,  if  the  present  pressure  be  not  relieved, 
merchants  and  other  traders  of  undoubted  respecta- 
bility, who  are  not  only  solvent,  but  rich,  and  who 
have  merchandise  and  bills  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  afford  easy  and  ample  means 
of  meeting  engagements,  will  inevitably  be  compell- 
ed to  stop  payment. 


Liverpool  Times  office,  Oct.  19,  one  o’clock. 

Liverpool  exchange  news.  Throughout  the  morning 
commercial  affairs  here  wear  a still  more  gloomy 
aspect;  the  banks  continue  to  be  pressed  for  money. 
Produce  of  every  description  Is  falling  in  prices,  and 
to  day  it  is  quite  impossible  to  affix  a quotation  on 
commercial  produce. 

Liverpool  Corn  market.  We  had  a large  attendance 
of  millers  from  the  country  at  to  day’s  market.  Wo 
were  disappointed  at  finding  so  small  a show  of  the 
finer  qualities  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  value  of  which 
is  pretty  well  maintained,  but  the  lower  descriptions 
are  offered  at  a decline  of  4d.  to  61.  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  and  2s.  per  bbl.  for  flour.  Indian  corn  is  also 
2s.  per  quarter  lower.  Our  quotations  to  day  are— 
for  the  best  western  canal  flour  26s.  to  26s.  64.; 
American  wheat  Cs.  9d.  to  8.;  Indian  corn  26s.  to  32s. 
per  quarter. 

Liverpool  Cotton  market.  The  cotton  market  up  to 
this  hour  is  at  a complete  stand;  there  are  abundant 
sellers  but  no  buyers.  The  staple  could  be  purchased 
to  day  at  a greatly  reduced  price  on  yesterday’s 
quotations. 

Manchester  market. — (By  Electric  Telegraph.) — Up 
to  this  hour,  12  o’clock,  there  are  no  more  failures 
reported  here.  The  market  this  morning  has  a most 
gloomy  appearance,  and  business  is  in  a state  of 
complete  suspension.  In  prices  a quotation  cannot 
be  given. 

The  Liverpool  deputation.  Wo  regret  to  state  that, 
just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  we  learned  that  the 
deputation  had  returned  to  Liverpool,  having  failed 
to  make  a favorable  impression  upon  the  directors  of 
| the  Bank  of  England. 

Bank  of  England  report,  week  ending  Oct.  9th. 

Issue  department. — Government  debt,  £11,015,100 
Oiher  securities,  2,984,900 

Gold  coin  & bullion,  6,935,349 
Silvet  bullion,  1,026,936 


Notes  issued  to  same  amount. 

Banking  department. 


£21,961,585 


Capital 
Rest 
Public  deposites 
Other  deposites 
Government  securities 
Other  securities 
Notes 
Coin 


£14,583,000 

4,087,552 

9,414,713 

863,487 

11,426.340 

21,437,443 

3,321,700 

447,165 


£65,552,400 

Which,  compared  with  the  previous  week,  shows 


A decrease  of  circulation  of  £ 73,906 

An  increase  of  public  deposites  of  85,656 

A decrease  of  other  deposites  of  247,871 

A decrease  of  securities  of  57,486 

A decrease  of  bullion  of  156,557 

An  increase  of  rest  of  22,078 

A decrease  of  reserve  of  84,047 


Monev  matters.  The  money  article  of  the  Lon 
don  Times  of  October  15th,  says:  “It  is  evident  we 
are  only  approaching  the  final  state  of  pressure,  and 
trade  and  manufactures  must  further  decline,  the 
pressure  we  have  already  endured  must  be  out-done 
by  what  is  to  come;  but  there  is  a limit  beyond 
which  it  will  not  be  borne,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is 
to  wait  patiently  until  that  limit  is  attained.  The 
least  movement  in  an  opposite  direction  would  con- 
stitute the  first  step  (to  be  followed  by  many  rapid 
ones)  on  the  road  to  national  bankruptcy.” 

“Punch”  has  also  a slap  at  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  finan- 
cial arrangements,  in  representing  the  Operation  of 
the  barter  system  (all  our  specie  having  disappeared) 
in  a draper’s  shop,  where  a lady  is  buying  a new 
dress  with  two  silver  forks  and  a table  spoon,  and  a 
child  offering  a herring  and  a pound  of  candles  in 
payment  for  some  calico. 

The  London  Economist,  in  an  article  upon  the 
state  of  the  times,  insists  it  is  capital,  not  currency, 
which  is  deficient,  and  that  no  relaxation  of  the  law 
which  prohibits  the  Bank  of  England  from  issuing 
notes  beyond  £14,000,000  against  public  securities 
in  its  possession,  and  as  much  more  to  the  amount 
which  it  holds  in  bullion,  would  be  of  any  permanent 
relief.  The  parties  which  have  failed  have  stretched 
their  liabilities  beyond  their  means,  and  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  crash  in  the  money  market. 

Douglas  Jerrold  says;  “If  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
chose  to  sell  out  the  stock  he  holds  in  the  British 
funds,  he  could  drain  the  bank  of  all  its  gold;  we  are 
absolutely  at  his  mercy.  Such  a stale  of  things  is 
disgraceful  to  our  national  character.” 

Loans,  The  French  government  have  proposed 
for  a loan  of  250,000,000  francs,  say  $50,000,000. 

The  Bank  of  Belgium  will  not  discount  bills  at 
more  than  sixty  days. 

The  Bavarian  government  is  endeavoring  to  con- 
tract a loam  for  49,687 ,000  florin*,  for  railroad*. 
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Letters  from  Venice  announce  the  failure  of  three 

lending  firms  engaged  in  the  grain  trade. 

At  Hamburg,  discounts  had  gone  up  to  5,  per  ct. 
The  British  failures  had  occasioned  only  one  failure 
there  as  yet:  but  letters  from  Hamburg  say  that  there 
is  an  unexampled  panic  in  all  the  Hanseatic  towns. 
By  the  English  failures  alone  the  merchants  of  that  i 
city  have  lost  more  than  150.000  000  marks  banco. 

Amsterdam  and  Hague  have  maintained  their 
credit  also.  The  Hague  journals  state  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  credit  of  the  Dutch,  in  consequence  of 
their  not  having  been  affected  with  the  railway  fe- 
ver, has  enabled  the  government  not  only  to  sell,  a 
few  days  ago,  by  public  competition,  the  thousand 
shares  of  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  which  it  pos- 
sessed, at  the  high  rate,  too,  of  161  per  cent.,  but  it 
received  offers  ef  subscription  to  a far  greater 
amount  than  that  of  the  shares  to  be  disposed  of. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Revenue. — The  London  Shipping  Gazette  Oct. 
12  says: 

Liverpool , has  become  one  of  the  first  corn  ports  of 
Europe.  The  estimated  ”alue  of  its  warehouses  is 
is  $3  000,000. 

The  Revenue  accounts  for  the  year  and  quarter 
ended  on  the  10th  of  October  are  alarming — a 
decrease  on  the  year  of  above  a million,  on  the  Oct. 
quarter  of  above  a million  and  a half!  This  was  to 
he  expected;  the  famine  in  Ireland  and  the  over  trade 
in  England,  with  all  the  consequent  dislocation,  fis- 
cal and  commercial,  could  not  happen  and  not  mark 
the  formidable  effects  of  scarcity  and  imprudence  in 
the  aggregate  accounts  of  the  nation.  The  dearth  by 
a visitation  of  Providence  diminished,  w bile  the  spec- 
ulative madness  wasted  our  resources;  and  that  ‘burn- 
ing of  the  candle  at  both  ends’  exhibits  its  natural 
results  in  straitenedjmeans. 

If  we  look  to  particulars,  the  account  for  the  year 
is  not  so  very  bad:  there  is  do  increase  on  all  the 
great  branches  of  ordinary  revenue,  amounting  to  the 
aggregate  to  -£673,000;  the  striking  exception  is  the 
excise,  which  shows  a decrease  of -£160,000;  but  the 
great  apparent  decrease  on  the  year  is  mainly  attrib 
ulable  to  the  falling  off  in  the  receipt  of  “Cbiua  mo- 
ney” and  other  casual  items. 

The  account  for  the  quarter  is  daik  indeed.  Ta- 
king the  particular  season,  the  country  is  in  a mucn 
worse  position  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year — 
all  the  great  branches  of  the  revenue  exhibit  decrease 
with  small  exceptions  under  the  heads  of  taxes  and 
post  office;  the  gross  increase  under  every  heed  is 
oDly  <£13,667.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a de- 
crease in  customs,  £374,000.)  excise,  (641,00)  stamps 
(66,000)  and  property  tax,  (53,000) — the  gross  de- 
crease being  £1,525,000.  No  doubt  the  receipts  of 
the  customs  in  the  third  quarter  of  1846  were  unduly 
swelled  by  receipts  for  corn  duties,  now  in  abeyance; 
the  influence  of  the  stamp  revenue  was  an  unhealthy 
excess;  and  the  apparent  abundance  of  the  property 
tax  was  unsound;  but  even  with  those  deductions, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  diminished  and  wasted  re- 
sources of  the  country,  a bad  harvest  in  the  previous 
year,  and  disturbed  commerce,  are  telling  on  the 
revenue  at  a most  serious  rate. 

Will  it  stop  here?  The  prospect  is  not  cheering. 
The  present  deficiency  belongs  to  a stage  before  the 
recent  storm  in  the  commercial  world  could  have  had 
time  to  operate  greatly  upon  the  public  receipts — 
short  time  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  manufacturing 
districts,  in  railway  matters  heated  speculation  is 
succeeded  by  icy  stagnation;  diminished  exports 
must  be  accompanied  by  diminished  imports — defi- 
ciency in  excise;  incomes  will  be  lower,  sometimes 
imaginary — deficiency  in  income  tax;  even  a healthy 
reaction  in  the  railway  affairs  must  tend  to  induce  a 
deficiency  of  revenue  under  the  head  of  stamps.  To 
these  pinching  straits,  add  that  the  Irish  subsides  will 
probably  be  renewed  and  that  tbe  French  government 
is  going  to  take  from  the  general  a oriey  market  its 
long  threatened  loan,  instalments  at  the  rate  of 
£400  000  a month  for  the  next  two  years.  It  does 
not  seem  probable  that  Lord  John  Russell’s  admin- 
istration will  be  able  to  boast  the  happy  ornament 
of  rich  revenue  tables. 

What  is'most  to  be  apprehended  is  the  approaching 
labor  crisis,  which  must  ensue  as  a consequence  of 
the  late  heavy  failures,  and  the  suspension  of  all 
business  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  excepting  for 
the  supply  of  home  consumption;  for  in  the  present 
state  ol  things,  all  connected  with  exports  to  toreign 
countries  and  the  colonies  must  suspend  further  oper- 
ations and  liquidate  claims,  until  confidence  is  re- 
stored; hence,  for  commercial  purposes,  those  houses 
that  remain  will  not  require  any  extraneous  support. 

Already  collections  m the  churches  are  comman- 
ded to  be  made  for  the  starving  Irish  anJ  Scotch;  but 
there  is,  unfortunately,  a prospect  before  us  of  ap- 
peals also  on  behalf  ol  the  starving  and  unemployed 
artixans  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  From  whence, 
then  are  wo  to  look  for  luccotf  It  is  in  rain  to  hop* 


for  aid  fiom  the  chancellor  of  ihe  exchequer,  or  the 

present  parliament.  The  former  refuses  to  act  up 
to  the  emergency,  and  the  majority  of  the  latter  are 
pledged  to  support  the  prejudicial  measures  of  the 
Peel  policy.  ‘‘Look  for  your  money  where  you  lost 
it”  is  an  old  adage:  we  say,  ‘‘Look  for  a return  to 
prosperity  by  a return  to  sound  principles.” 

Slavers  captured. — The  Enlish  papers  give  accounts 
of  the  capture  of  four  slavers  by  two  English  crui- 
sers; one  of  the  them  being  a new  and  splendid  ves- 
sel, which  had  made  but  a single  passage  from  Ham- 
burg, Liverpool,  and  Rio  Janerio.  They  were  all 
under  the  Bracilian  flag. 

Ireland. — It  seems  to  be  generally  apprehended 
that  there  will  be  another  and  a heavy  call  upon  the 
liberality  of  England  from  the  “sister  kingdom.”— 
Local  bodies  begin  already  to  talk  of  famine  and 
starvation,  and  even  government  officers  in  some  dis- 
tricts declare  their  belief  that  the  people  must  at 
least  be  aided;  if  not  provided  for  altogether.  A gen- 
eral collection  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  was  taken  up 
in  the  English  churches  on  Saturday  the  17lh  of  Oct. 

Deputations  had  waited  on  the  lord  lieutenant,  to 
represent  the  necessity  of  government  aid.  but  the 
lord  lieutenant  refused  to  give  them  any  encourage- 
ment for  the  belief  that  the  call  would  be  acceded  to. 

The  London  correspondent  ol  the  National  Intel- 
liginctr  writes — that  Ireland  affords  a gloomier  pic- 
ture of  England’s  difficulties  than  either  the  stock 
exchange  or  the  money  market.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  or  for  Ireiand?  is  a question  which  every  one 
asks,  but  to  which  no  one  can  satisfactorily  reply. 
Want,  if  not  absolute  famine,  already  stares  a large 
portion  of  Ihe  population  of  that  unhappy  country  in 
the  face.  The  ppproaching  winter  will  be  a dreid- 
ful  one  for  millions.  Thanks  to  Providence,  the 
English  harvest  has  been  an  abundant  one,  but  food 
will  be  wanted  for  Ireland.  America  can  supply  it, 
but  bow  is  it  it  be  paid  for?  England  has  no  money 
to  spare.  America  does  not  want  more  of  England’s 
manufactures  than  she  can  consume,  and  if  she  did, 
the  people  of  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  and  Sheffield, 
could  not  barter  their  cottons,  broadcloths,  and  cut- 
lery for  breadstufis  for  the  Irish,  and  receive  no  oth- 
er expression  of  gratitude  for  the  gift  than  a louder 
cry  of  ‘‘give,  give!”  without  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  receivers  to  help  themselves.  The  govern- 
ment is  charged  with  having  made  a false  move,  in 
directing  that  at  tbe  national  thanksgiving  for  the  fine 
harvest  a collection  shall  be  taken  at  the  church 
doors  for  the  distressed  Irish,  it  certainly  is  rather 
an  Irish  way  of  expressing  thanks  for  plenty,  to  cou- 
ple them  with  a call  for  the  relief  of  ttiose  who  are 
in  want.  The  two  acts  are  proper  and  becoming 
enough  in  themselves,  but  to  couple  them  together— 
it  is  a damper  dropped  upon  gratitude;  an  extinguisher 
thiust  upon  the  burning  lamp  of  our  otherwise  hearty 
thanks-.  Worse  than  all  this,  it  is  holding  out  a di- 
rect premium  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  commence 
a waste  of  those  means  of  support  which  they  do 
possess,  instead  of  making  them  careful  of  the  food 
they  have.  It  is  telling  them  that  all  England  will 
again  be  roused  to  rescue  them  from  a state  of  things 
from  which  they  have  shown  no  disposition  to  save 
themselves.  Ireland  can  never  be  raised  in  her 
moral,  social  and  political  condition,  until  she  will 
raise  herself,  and  how  she  ean  be  induced  to  do  tliis 
is  the  question.  Political  agitation  will  not  do  it,  a 
repeal  of  the  union  would  not  do  it;  yet  something 
must  be  thought  of  that  will  do  it;  and  this  is  the 
business  of  the  government  to  suggest  and  the  par- 
liament to  sanction  at  the  approaching  session. 

FRANCE. 

Louis  Philippe  completed  his  74th  year  on  the  5th 
October. 

'I  he  Duke  de  Guise,  second  son  of  the  duke  de 
Aumale,  born  the  lllh  September  is  deceased. 

Loan. — The  Moniteur  publishes,  a royal  ordinance 
authorizing  the  minister  of  finance  to  contract  a loan 
of  250,000,000  francs  (10,000,0001;)  to  be  adjudica- 
ted on  the  10th  of  November.  The  different  instal- 
ments are  to  be  paid — on  the  22d  November,  1847, 
12,500,000  francs;  on  the  22d  lJece  ,,ber  12,500,000 
francs;  on  the  7th  January,  1848,  5,000,000  francs — 
and  atterward  10,000,000  francs  monthly,  on  the  7th 
of  each  month,  down  to  November,  184‘J.  The  loan 
is  to  be  negotiated  in  three  per  cents.  The  law  of 
the  8lb  of  August  sanctions  a 1 an  of  350,000,000 
francs;  but  only  250,000,010  being  wanted,  the  other 
100,000,000  francs  are  to  be  emyioyed  to  reduce  the 
floating  debt  produced  by  the  investment  in  the 
savings  banks,  on  which  there  has  been  such  a con- 
tinued drain. 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  (with  his  family,)  has  arrived  at 
Paris,  after  an  exile  of  32  years — having  at  length 
received  permission  to  reside  there.  He  had  an 
interview  and  dined  with  the  king  since  his  arrival. 

The  “Moniteur”  publishes  two  royal  ordinances, 
the  one  extending  I rum  the  31st  of  Ocf.  to  the  31st 
January,  13 48,  the  prohibition  to  export  from  France 


dry  vegetables,  potatoes,  meal,  chesnuts,  & c.;  and 
the  other  declining  in  vigor,  until  the  31st  of  January 
of  the  same  year  the  provisions  of  the  royal  ordinance 
of  the  27th  of  July  last,  relative  to  the  exportation  of 
Indian  corn  and  buckwheat,  and  their  meal. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  just  been  named  by 
the  Pope  Count  of  the  Holy  Empire. 

SPAIN. 

Spanish  ministers  have  of  late  numbered  theirexistence 
by  weeks,  but  Salamanca  has  counted  his  by  days. — 
There  are  many  reports  respecting  the  mode  by  which 
Narvaez  has  been  substituted  for  Salamanca,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Queen  mother  Christina  and  Louis 
Philippe  for  those  of  the  reigning  Queen  Isabella  and  the 
liberal  Spanieh  party.  The  uneducated,  but  not  ill  dis- 
posed Oirl  Queen,  who  has  just  completed  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  her  age  and  the  firat  of  her  marriage,  has 
been  duped  and  cajoled  into  tbe  appointment  of  Narva- 
ez as  her  prime  minister;  Ghristiana  is  again  in  Madrid; 
the  star  of  Louis  Philippe  is  once  more  in  the  ascendant; 
and  the  probability  at  present  seems  to  be  that  Isabella, 
broken  down  in  spirits  and  wearied  with  fruitless  oppo- 
sition, may  resign,  and  the  Duchess  De  Montpensier 
succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Narvaez  is  said  to  bo 
disposing  of  all  those  who  might  thwart  his  plans  by 
sending  them  to  a distance.  Serrano  is  to  retire  into 
banishment  as  the  governor  of  some  distant  Spanish 
province.  Espartero  is  to  be  appointed  minister  to  Lon- 
don;. Mons  is  to  be  disposed  at  Cuba,  &c.  But  the  next 
news  from  Spain  may  upset  all  this  arrangement.  It  is 
known  that  Narvaez  is  personally  disagreeable  to  the 
Queen;  that  she  shed  tears  as  she  signed  tbe  decree  or- 
dering the  change  of  ministers;  that  she  did  not  vouch- 
safe a single  word  to  two  of  Narvaez’s  associates,  Arra- 
zola  and  Orlando,  when  they  were  sworn  into  office, 
but  slightingly  turned  her  back  upon  the  discomfitted 
grandees. 

Austria,  is  acting  wisely,  retreading  the  9teps  she 
took  regarding  Italy — her  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Feirara.  Austria  may  have  work  to 
attend  to  nearer  home;  there  are  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  disturbances  in  Venice;  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons had  assembled  in  St.  Mark’s  Square,  and  the 
next  morning  there  was  written,  with  charcoal,  on 
the  walls  of  various  parts  of  the  city,  9iich  signifi- 
cant phrases,  as  “ Viva  Pio  IX,”  “ Viva  Italia.” 

Italy.  The  Austrians  gave  up  Ferrara  on  the  3d 
inst.  to  the  Pontifical  troops.  His  holiness  tried, 
without  effect,  mild  and  conciliating  remonstrances 
to  induce  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  withdraw  the 
troops.  He  then,  it  is  said,  informed  Count  Lutzow, 
that  if  human  means  failed  to  enable  him  to  pre- 
serve the  trust  which  had  been  confided  to  him,  he 
would  have  recourse  to  divine  means.  He  would 
first  address  himself  to  the  whole  Christian  world, 
and  if  after  that,  Austria  should  persist  in  keeping 
her  troops  in  the  city  of  Ferrara,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  excommunication.  Before  this 
threat  Austria- recoiled.  The  guard  houses  of  tbe 
town  were  surrendered  by  the  Austrian  troops  to.the 
national  guard. 

Rome  continues  perfectly  quiet.  The  people  hare 
received  this  news  with  dignified  tranquillity.  The 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  national  guard  was 
proceeding  without  any  extraordinary  excitement.— 
Happiiy  the  fears  of  the  retirement  of  Cardinal 
Feretii  were  unfounded. 

It  is  said  that  the  Pope  addressed  a letter  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  in  which  he  expresses  his  regret 
that  the  useful  reforms  which  he  judged  it  necessary 
to  adopt  in  his  own  dominions  should  be  taken  as  a 
pretext  of  revolt  in  the  neighboring  states;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  impressed  on  the  king  the  expediency 
of  a timely  concession  of  wise  reforms.  The  ac- 
counts respecting  the  insurgents  in  the  two  Sicilies 
are  still  contradictory.  In  Lucca  the  liberty  of  the 
press  has  been  declared,  but  with  such  restrictions  as 
to  reduce  the  right  to  nothing. 

Letters  from  Rome  to  the  2d  of  October  give  the 
particulars  of  the  decree  issued  by  the  Pope  for  the 
organization  of  the  municipal  council  of  Rome, 
which  is  to  assume  the  name  of  senate.  The  coun- 
cil is  to  consist  of  one  hundred  members,  namely: 
sixty-four  proprietors,  thirty-two  lawyers,  savans-1 
artists,  bankers,  merchants,  &c.,  and  four  represent- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  body.  The  municipality  will 
be  composed  of  a senator  or  mayor,  and  eight  depu 
ty  mayors,  who  were  first  to  be  chosen  by  the  go- 
vernment and  afterwards  to  be  elected  by  the  coun- 
cil. The  members  of  the  latter  are  to  be  renewed 
by  thirds  annually. 

The  Siecle  publishes  a programme  of  the  mea- 
sures contemplated  by  the  grand  Duke  of  Tuscany: 
First,  the  organization  of  a civic  guard,  divided  into 
two  corps— one  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  German 
Landwehr,  and  liable  to  take  the  field,  and  the  other 
sedentary,  destined  lo  guard  the  town.  Secondly, 
the  augmentation  of  the  army,  with  a corresponding 
materiel  of  war.  Thirdly,  the  establishment  of  mu- 
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tion.  Fourthly,  the  establishment  of  provincial  coun- 
cils, also  elective.  Fifthly,  a central  representation, 
organized  according  to  the  form  circumstances  will 
suggest. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  issued  a decree  order- 
ing all  the  Jews  in  the  empire  either  to  become 
members  of  one  of  the  guilds  of  commerce,  or  bur- 
gesses of  towns,  or  to  become  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  this  order  are.  to 
be  subjected  to  all  the  measures  of  repression  which 
the  government  may  think  proper  to  adopt. 

The  grain  exported  from  Russia  since  the  last 
harvest  is  estimated  to  be  to  the  value  of  132,000,000 
francs — say  $26,000,000 

Manufactures. — Mr.  Cobden’s  late  visit  to  the 
great  annual  Russian  Fair,  at  Nishnei  Novogorod, 
has  revealed  somestriking  facts  with  respect  to  Rus- 
sian manufactures.  The  great  variety  of  articles 
which  were  exposed  for  sale,  and  the  admirable 
order  which  was  maintained  at  the  exchange  of 
goods,  very  much  exceeded  his  expectation.  Mr. 
Cohden  visited  several  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
in  Russia,  w here  he  was  much  surprised  and  gratified 
with  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  workmen,  pnnei- 
pally  native  peasants.  At  Wochna  he  found  silk 
goods  manufactured  in  a very  good  style  to  an  extent 
of  several  hundred  thousand  roubles  annually.  At 
Moscow  several  manufactures  excited  his  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  Mr.  C.  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced the  calico  printing  mills  of  M.  Gutschkow 
one  of  the  most  perfect  which  he  had  ever  seen  in 
in  its  organization.  In  another  establishment,  that 
of  M.  Procherow,  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  health, 
morals  and  instruction  of  the  children  employed  was 
very  gratifying.  The  mills  in  Moscow  appear  to  be 
conducted  with  great  skill  and  order,  and  with  a very 
admirable  combination  ot  the  various  divisions  of  the 
manufactory.  Cloth  weaving  appears  to  be  in  a very 
favorable,  in  fact  in  a very  advanced  state  in  Russia 
and  many  circumstances  combine  to  bring  this  branch 
of  industry  to  the  highest  perfection.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  manufacturers  of  England  had 
many  powerful  and  skilful  rivals  on  the  continent, 
but  she  has  not  hitherto  expected  to  find  them  in 
Russia. 

FRANCE  AND  ALGIERS. 

Tnc  projects  of  Louis  Philippe  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  family  appear  to  be  fast  developing,  but  probably 
not  exactly  in  a way  which  may  tend  to  their  satisfactory 
completion.  And,  first,  of  the  appointment  of  the  Duke 
d’Aumaie  to  be  the  Viceroy  of  Algiers— the  French 
people  are  thoroughly  roused  and  fiercely  indignant  at 
this  We,  in  England,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  the 
crown  and  the  aristocracy  claim  and  seize  more  than  the 
share  of  ail  the  best  patronage  and  preferments  of  the  lions 
country  fur  the  impotent  and  incapable  of  their  own 
families,  cannot  comprehend  why  France  should  be 
convulsed  through  all  her  length  and  breadth  by  a single 
appointment  of  that  kind.  The  matter  however,  is  ca- 
pable of  a very  easy  explanation.  The  Praetorian  guards 
were  never  more  powerful  in  Rome  or  the  Januaries  in 
Coustantinople  than  is  the  French  army  at  present  in 
France.  The  King  may  be  said  to  rule  the  country  only 
by  their  bayonets.  The  army  knows  and  feels  this;  it 
is  quite  aware  ot  the  King’s  strength  and  of  its  own. — 
The  army  will  submit  to  no  encroachment  upon  its  priv- 
ileges. It  was  established  at  the  revolution  and  confirm- 
ed by  Napoleon  that  merit  alone  should  be  the  passport 
to  that  rank  in  the  army — and  the  soldiers  may  well  ask 
what  martial  merit  has  entitled  the  Duke  d’Aumaie  to 
the  voiceroyship  of  Algiers?  There  is  scacrely  a soldier 
in  the  ranks  who  does  not  feel  himself  injured  and  insul- 
ted by  such  a promotion.  The  storm  is  terrific,  the  plot 
is  thickening.  'The  king  has  withdrawn  the  sop  to 
Cerberus,  (the  monopoly  of  promotion  for  merit,)  that 
bound  “the  dogs  of  war”  to  his  interest,  and  he  may  ye  t 
suffer  the  fate  of  Acieeon,  and  be  devoured  by  his  own 
pack. 

After  all,  however,  Algiers,  which  has  swallowed  up 
so  many  millions  of  French  money  and  been  the  grave 
of  so  many  thousands  of  brave  Frinchtnen,  may  prove 
of  great  service  to  the  world  at  large— may  be  the  means 
of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe.  All  the  flower  of  the 
French  army,  its  bravest  veterans,  its  ablest  comman- 
ders, are  there.  They  cannot  be  withdrawn.  Abd-el- 
Kaderison  the  watch.  His  constant  activity  makes  it 
necessary,  indeed,  that  they  should  be  continually  rein- 
forced: 

France,  with  dissatisfaction  among  the  soldiery  at  home 
and  the  bestpnrt  of  the  army  employed  abroad,  will  not 
think  ot  involving  Europe  in  a war  about  the  Spanish 
succession,  even  if  England  was  foolish  enough  to  go  to 
loggerheads  with  Louis  Philippe  upon  such  a (really  son  - 
important)  subject.  Suppose  war  begun,  what  would 
become  of  French  Africu?  The  fleets  of  England  would 
sweep  the  Mediterranean  in  spite  of  that  chivalrous  he 
ro,  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  No  supplies,  no  reinforce- 
ments could  pass  from  France  to  Algiers.  The  Arabs 
would  be  up  and  doing.  Napoleon  wasonce  in  Egypt 
under  similur  circumstances.  Could  the  Duke  d’Au- 
male  expect  to  do  and  fare  better  than  Napoleon  did. — 
Louia  Philippe  must  be  fully  aware  of  this  issue,  should 
he  venture  upon  a war  with  England.  ’Therefore  although 
there  is  plenty  of  smoke  aristng  from  diplomatic  collision 
in  Spain  and  Itally,  there  is  no  fire  to  be  apprehended 


from  it.  Louis  Philippe  sometimes  play3  his  cards  very 
oddly  and  finesses  very  acutely,  hut  lie  will  not  be  guilty 
of  revoking  with  his  eves  open.  He  is  too  old  a player 
to  be  guilty  of  so  young  n trick.  There  are  other  rea- 
sons why  war.  on  account  of  Spain,  a<  ed  not  be  appre- 
hended, which  we  will  notice  when  attending  to  Span- 
ish affairs.  France  has  been,  as  you  will  have  seen,  in- 
terfering with  the  concerns  of  Switzerland.  * * * 

The  sinews  of  war — money — are  wanting  in  France;  a 
nation  which  has  to  borrow  ten  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling in  a year  of  profound  peace  (atleast  as  far  as  respects 
Europe)  is  not  likely  to  dare  an  interminable  war  with 
all  Europe  for  so  profitless  a gewgaw  as  the  crown  of 
Spain.  [(hr.  Nat.  Intelligencer. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  crisis  would  appear  to  be  very  near  at  hand. 
A large  convoy  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  sup- 
plied by  the  French  government  for  the  use  of  the 
canton  of  Friburg,  left  Besancon  to  enter  Neufcha- 
tel,  the  government  of  that  canton  having  offered 
guaranties  to  the  Sonderbund.  The  Vorort,  appriz- 
ed of  the  departure  of  the  convoy,  gave  notice  to 
the  government  of  Neufchatel  to  execute  the  decree 
of  the  31st  July,  directing  the  seizure  of  all  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  destined  for  the  Sonderbund. 
The  convoy,  however,  was  not  stopped  by  the  go- 
vernment, but  by  a large  body  of  citizens,  who  took 
the  task  upon  themselves  on  discovering  the  apathy 
of  the  authorities.  They  delivered  the  convoy  to  the 
authorities  of  Vaud,  who  sent  it  to  Yverdun.  The 
apparent  connivance  of  the  Neufchatel  government 
induced  the  government  of  Vaud  to  seize  a steam 
vessel  belonging  to  the  former,  and,  having  put  on 
board  a gun  and  a party  of  carbineers,  to  station  it 
on  the  Friburg  bank  of  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  introduction  of  arms  into  the  canton 
by  water.  The  Vorort  has  despatched  to  Neufcha- 
tel a federal  commissioner  with  the  national  colors, 
accompanied  by  a secretary  and  a notary,  formally 
to  summon  Neufchatel  to  txecute  the  orders  of  the 

Diet,  or  to  obtain  a formal  refusal  of  obedience 

Thus  a collision  appeared  to  be  imminent. 

Canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  says, 
in  his  letter  of  the  15th  of  October,  a company  ha* 
been  formed  by  public-spirited  individuals  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Austria,  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  with  the  entire 
concurrence,  indeed,  at  the  instance,  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt.  That  enlightened  man,  after  applying  in 
vain  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  unite  in  some 
plan  for  the  execution  of  such  an  important  work, 
has  appealed  to  a higher  power,  public  opinion,  and 
has  succeeded.  Influential  parties  in  England,  France, 
and  Austria  have  united.  Surveys  have  been  made, 
and  the  work  has  been  found  practicable;  the  chief 
difficulty,  which  is  at  the  Mediterranean  termination, 
can  be  mastered;  a ship  canal,  wide  and  deep  enough 
to  float  a first-rate  man-of-war,  is  to  be  constructed 
from  Suez  to  Pelusium,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Austrian  engineers  are  on  the 
ground.  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  celebrated  English  en- 
gineer, is  to  construct  the  port  at  Suez,  and  M.  Ni- 
grelli,  an  Austrian  engineer  of  celebrity,  undertakes 
the  port  at  Pelusium,  whilist  the  execution  of  the 
intermediate  canal  has  been  entrusted  to  a French 
engineer  of  great  eminence.  When  will  my  esteem- 
ed fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  extricate 
themselves  from  a suicidal  war,  and  employ  them- 
selves in  the  more  honorable  and  profitable  under- 
taking of  cutting  a highway  for  nations  through  the 
Isthmns  of  Darien? 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Connecticut. — “Jabez  Williams  Huntington, 
son  of  Gen.  Zachariab  Huntington,  wa*  born  ai 
Norwich,  November  8,  1788,  consequently  was  59 
years  of  age,  wanting  six  days,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease.  Educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  gra- 
duated in  1806,  he  pursued  his  professional  studies 
at  the  law  school  in  Litchfield,  Irom  February,  1808, 
until  the  latter  part  of  March,  1810’  at  which  tune 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Litchfield  county,  and 
immediately  therealter  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  Litchfield.  He  represented  the  town  of 
Litchfield  in  tne  general  assembly  of  Connecticut  in 
the  session  of  1828. 

“In  April,  1829,  he  was  elected  a representative 
in  the  21st  congress.  In  April,  1831,  he  was  again 
elected  lor  >.he22d  congress;  and  in  April,  1833,  was 
elected  for  the  third  lime,  to  a seat  in  the  23d  con- 
gress. Having  received,  in  May,  1834,  the  appoint- 
ment of  associate  judge  ol  the  superior  court  and  of 
the  supreme  court  of  errors,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
congress  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  ol  the  23d 
nicipalities,  founded  on  the  principle  of  popular  elec- 


congress.  In  October,  1834,  he  removed  IroinLitch. 
field  to  Norwick,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
his  death. 

“In  May,  1840,  he  was  appointed  a senator  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1839,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Thaddeus  Betts.  Acceptin'  this  appointment,  ho 
immediately  resigned  his  judicial  office;  and  in  1845 
he  wa«  re-elected  to  the  United  Stales  senate  for 
another  term. 

“Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  have  been  spent  almost  wholly  ip  the  public 
service.  And  at  no  period  of  his  life  has  he  been 
every  way  so  well  qualified,  whether  by  long  expe- 
rience in  legislation,  or  by  his  thorough  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  wants,  the  interests,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  country  and  the  operations 
of  the  government,  to  make  his  influence  tell  in  the 
national  councils,  as  at  the  moment  of  his  death.” 

[Norwich  Courier. 

Pennsylvania.— Official— ’The  following  aro  the  offi- 
cial  returns  of  the  late  election  in  Pennsylvania  for  gov- 
ernor as  compared  with  the  vote  io  1844— 

, 1844 , , 1847 , 


D. 

W. 

D. 

W.' 

Counties. 

Shunk. 

Markle. 

Shunk 

Iroin. 

Allegheny 

5863 

8105 

4453 

5763 

Adams 

1S4S 

2486 

1558 

1916 

Armstrong 

19)6 

1407 

2136 

1518 

Berks 

8316 

3810 

8088 

3337 

Beaver 

2093 

2730 

2031 

2203 

Bucks 

5106 

4804 

46S5 

4341 

Bedford 

2884 

3045 

2458 

2205 

Blair 

— 

— 

1254 

1854 

Butler 

2054 

2197 

1931 

1860 

Bradford 

3525 

2967 

3058 

2520 

Cambria 

1129 

969 

1139 

974 

Carbon 

784 

453 

786 

484 

Chester 

5475 

6139 

4614 

5152 

Centre 

2384 

1787 

2477 

1782 

Cumberland 

3008 

2971 

2867 

2559 

Columbia 

3199 

1593 

2913 

1506 

Crawford 

2920 

2410 

2265 

1686 

Clarion 

1889 

793 

1607 

631 

Clinton 

926 

807 

968 

685 

Clearfield 

1009 

611 

867 

582 

Dauphin 

2352 

3213 

1872 

2790 

Delaware 

1493 

2069 

1484 

1719 

Elk 

132 

103 

182 

93 

Erie 

2907 

3501 

1729 

2586 

Fayette 

3304 

2836 

2811 

2143 

Franklin 

3211 

3797 

2762 

2219 

Greene 

2255 

1425 

1914 

880 

Huntington 

2630 

4022 

1641 

2012 

Indiana 

1417 

2098 

1415 

2052 

Juniata 

1188 

10S5 

986 

975 

Jefferson 

727 

607 

709 

451 

Lebanon 

1748 

2478 

1600 

2149 

Lancaster 

5532 

9513 

4981 

8741 

Lehigh 

2681) 

2413 

2583 

2239 

Lycoming 

2600 

1945 

1874 

1528 

Luzerne 

3649 

2561 

1296 

2017 

Monroe 

1601 

377 

1418 

347 

Mercer 

2744 

2765 

2617 

2616 

Mifflin 

1585 

1506 

1431 

1289 

Montgomery 

5394 

4341 

5141 

3723 

McKean 

417 

307 

313 

252 

Northampton 

3466 

2465 

2862 

2359 

Northumberland 

2384 

1498 

1971 

1231 

Perry 

2246 

1316 

1728 

1106 

Philadelphia  city 

5265 

9262 

3918 

6512 

Philadelphia  co. 

12,756 

14,586 

12,692 

7605 

Pike 

643 

142 

671 

142 

Potter 

527 

202 

530 

183 

Schuylkill 

3217 

2390 

3720 

2833 

Somersett 

922 

2460 

913 

2162 

Sullivan 

— 

— 

317 

130 

Susquehanna 

2468 

1595 

2352 

1463 

Tioga 

1975 

1049 

1750 

972 

Union 

1777 

2721 

1479 

2463 

Venango 

1230 

873 

1326 

803 

Westmorland 

4704 

2778 

4525 

2337 

Washington 

3958 

3901 

3531 

3335 

Warren 

1107 

843 

849 

859 

Wayne 

1553 

Pll 

1291 

686 

Wyoming 

808 

754 

613 

653 

York 

3691 

2802 

4007 

3103 

Totals 

160,959  156,562 

146,115 

128,138 

Maryland  — Judicial  appointment — Gov.  Pratt  ha* 
appointed  Daniel  Weisel,  esq.,  of  the  Hagerstown 
bar,  successor  to  the  late  Thomas  Buchanan,  de- 
ceased, as  associate  judge  of  the  upper  judicial  dis- 
trict. 

Stale  faith — Under  the  law  of  last  session,  the  state 
was  to  resume  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  state 
debt,  in  cash,  on  the  1st  January.  1848.  The  com- 
missioner of  loans,  on  the  9lb,  advertized  that  the 
holders  of  Maryland  sterling  bonds  residing  id  this 
country  may  noio  receive  the  interest  due  in  London 
on  the  1st  January  next,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
coupons  at  the  loan  office,  at  $4  84  to  the  £ sterling. 
The  money  will  be  remitted  to  London  for  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  receive  it  here. 
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Election — Officinl  returns  of  the  Totes  for  governor, 
compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  election  for 
governor: 

1847 . , 1844 , 


Allegany 

Thomas.  Goltlsborovgh. 

Carroll. 

Pratt. 

1,536 

1,518 

1,520 

1,433 

A.  Arundel  > 
Annapolis  j 

1,623 

1,641 

1,650 

1,730 

Baltimore  city  10,302 

8,735 

9.190 

7,968 

“ CO. 

2,490 

1,919 

2,902 

2,153 

Calvert 

381 

422 

395 

462 

Caroline 

597 

605 

639 

659 

Carroll 

1,854 

1.524 

1,731 

1 831 

Cecil 

1,467 

1,366 

1,585 

1,525 

Charles 

407 

623 

560 

761 

Dorchester 

864 

1 281 

976 

1,328 

Frederick 

2,898 

2.980 

3,104 

3,132 

Harford 

1,395 

1,373 

1,411 

1,490 

Kent 

462 

635 

544 

701 

Montgomery 

862 

953 

905 

1.085 

Prince  Georges  787 

885 

749 

1,027 

Queen  Annes 

688 

766 

745 

759 

Somerset 

923 

1,270 

1,031 

1,335 

St.  Marys 

397 

662 

494 

764 

Talbot 

778 

730 

745 

778 

Washington 

2,454 

2 591 

2,576 

2,632 

Worcester 

1,198 

1.251 

1,043 

1,487 

Totals 

34,368 

33,730 

34,492 

35,040 

33,730 

34,492 

Thomas’  maj 

638 

Pralt 

’s  maj. 

548 

House  of  delegates— Delegates  elected  this  year 
and  hereafter,  to  serve  for  two  years 


Allegany 
Anne  Arundel 
Baltimore  city 
“ co. 
Calvert 
Caroline 
Carroll 
Cecil 
Charles 
Dorchester 
Frederick 
Harford 
Kent 

Montgomery 


-1847 — 
Whig.  Jhlm, 


3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

3 

4 

_5 

3 

3 

2 


, 1846 , 

Whig.  Adm. 


Prince  Georges  4*  0 

Queen  Annes  3 0 

Somerset  4 

St.  Marys  3 

Talbot  0 

Washington  5 

Worcester  4 


Caroline  co. 

Whig.  Adm. 

Downs*  604  Liden 

Melvin*  606  Sherwood 

McKnett*  604  Dawson 

•Elected,  3 whigs. 

Carroll  co. 

, Whig.  Adra. 

Wampler  1513  Bovle* 

Ecker  1539  Cover* 

E?e  1492  Powder* 

Hood  ^ 1464  Kelley* 

•Elected,  4 administration. 

Charles  co. 

Jenifer*  644  Hawkins* 

641  Brawner  (ind.) 
•These  3 are  whigs,  and  elected. 

Cecil  co. 

Whig.  Adm. 

Jamar*  1141  Miller* 

Hyland  1082  West* 

Smith  1091  Cather* 

Karsner  1039  Bonchell 

•Elected,  3 adm.;  1 whig. 

Dorchester  co. 

Whig.  Adm. 

Keene*  1257  Robertson 

Chaplain*  1230  Turpin 

Hodson*  1262  Thompson 

Tall*  1226  Cornwell 

•Elected,  4 whigs. 

Frederick  co. 

Whig.  Adm. 

Gaither*  2945  O’Neal 

Need*  2996  Kimmell 

Lynch*  3005  Giddirtgs 

Grabill*  2974  Worthington 

Bantz*  2996  Hoover 

•Elected,  5 whigs. 

Harford  co. 

Whig.  Adm. 

Farnandis*  1445 

Whiteford*  1374 

Cole*  1370 

Walters  1336 


Totals  58  24  53  29 

•Two  of  these  are  independent  whigs. 

VOTES  FOR  DELEGATES. 

Anne  Arundel  co. 

Whig.  Adm. 

Dorsey*  1672  Owens*  1631 

Worthington*  1655  Iglehart*  1628 

Donaldson*  1635  Morris  1620 

Thomas  1612  Tyson  1609 

Claude  1535  Shipley  1597 

•Elected,  3 whigs;  2 administration. 

Allegany  co. 

Whig.  Adm. 

Lynn*  1635  Browning  1456 

Coombs*  1586  Kildow*  1468 

Brown*  1485  Swann  1463 

Brewer  1453  Gordon  1384 

•Elected,  3 whigs;  1 adm. 

Baltimore  city. 

■.  , Whig.  Adm. 

Deomead  8,777  Ware*  10  241 

White  8,757  Whyte*  10213 

Hunt  8JJ2  Cox*  lo'l99 

Brown  8,704  Cohen*  10131 

Yellott  8,686  Gallagher*  10088 

•Elected,  5 administration.  ’ 

Baltimore  to. 

Independent.  Adm.  nom. 

Fitzhugh  1879  Howard*  2286 

Payne  1823  Carroll*  2288 

Ford  1779  Hutchins*  2282 

Risteau  1660  Brady*  2245 

MiBer  “fl  Worlhio*lo‘»#  2235 

Jackson  83  ^Elected,  5 nom.  adm. 

Calvert  co. 

Whig.  Adm 

Graham*  424  Stewart  374 

B'HingsIey*  417  Crawfort  339 

Turner*  411  Wilson 

‘Elected,  3 wbigs. 


•Elected,  3 whigs;  1 adm 


Jarrel* 

Bateman 

Dorney 

Holland 


Kent 

co. 

Whig. 

Wickes* 

634 

Ricaud 

Cady* 

622 

Tomlinson 

Tilden* 

620 

Briscoe 

•Elected,  3 w 

higs. 

Adtn. 


588 
593 

589 


1832 

1813 

1800 

1786 


597 

390 


1157 

1122 

1119 

1101 


885 

881 

893 

857 


2921 

2824 

2870 

2879 

2831 


1428 

1317 

1238 

1277 


490 

478 

45S 


Montgomery  co. 

„ 1a  Whig.  Adm. 

Neal*  939 

Kilgour*  933 

Bonifanl*  906 

Allnut*  880 

•Elected,  4 whigs. 

Prince  Georges  co. 

..  . Whig.  Independent. 

Martin*  867  " - ■ * 

Duckett*  858 

Kirkwood  809 

Tolson  743  

•Elected,  2 whigs;  2 independent 
Qween  Annes  co. 


Forrest 

Connelly 

Patterson 

Spaulding 


Brooke* 

Clagett* 

Bowie 

Murray 


869 

853 

820 

794 


868 

862 

835 

733 


Hoppei* 

Harrison* 

Downes 


Whig. 


369 


799  Bryan 
785  Newnam 
755  Newnam 
•Elected  3 wbigs. 

St.  Marys  co. 
Independent  whigs. 

Gough 
Stone 
Broome 
Hebb 
Young 
Posey 


Adm. 


686 

666 

661 


Coad* 

Blackistone* 

Dunkinson* 

Smith 

Dorsey 


586 

551 

427 

287 

192 


397 
374 
367 
340 
323 

• 172 

•Elected,  3 ind.  whigs. 

St.  Inigoes  and  Charlotte  hall  districts  not  beard 
from,  but  the  Leonard  Beacon  says  that  they  will  in- 
crease the  whig  majority  70  or  80. 

Somerset  co. 

Whig 


Long*  " 1273 

Tyler*  125  2 

Dashiel*  1247 

Conner*  J2]8 

•Elected,  4 whigs. 

Talbot  co. 

Whig. 

Nicols  740 

Seth  720 

Bowdle  736 


Hyland 

Fleming 

Tayloi 

Wilkins 


Adm. 


•Elected,  3 administration. 


Adm. 

E.  Lloyd,  jr.* 
Leonard* 

B.  M.  Bowdle* 


942 

926 

923 

906 


771 

766 

769 


Washington  co. 

Whig.  Adm. 

French*  2611  Hamilton  2500 

Botclei  * 2596  Oliver  2431 

Zeigler*  2591  Nicodemus  2428 

Fowlei*  2570  Beard  2417 

Byas*  2551  Showman  2388 

•Elected,  5 whigs. 

Worcester  co. 

Whig.  Adm. 

Timmons*  1284  Jones  1206 

Aydelotte*  1265  Turpin  1204 

Fooks*  1243  Johnson  1186 

Wilson*  1240  Merrill  1109 

•Elected,  4 whigs. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  it  is  believed,  have 
their  damages  repaired  so  as  to  resume  operations. 

Virginia. — Internal  improvements — The  voters  of 
the  city  of  Richmond  decided  on  Monday,  by  a very 
large  majority,  (more  than  3 to  1,)  in  favor  of  a sub- 
scription to  the  stock  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
railroad,  by  the  corporate  authorities,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $200,000. 

Depopulation — The  Patkersburg  Gazette  informs 
us  that  upwards  of  seventy  emigrants,  a few  days 
ago,  passed  through  that  town,  from  the  valley  of 
Virginia,  on  their  way,  with  a large  number  of 
slaves,  to  Missouri,  and  the  remainder  to  Iowa. — 
Thus,  says  the  Gazette,  is  Virginia  peopling  other 
states,  when  she  ought  to  hold  her  own  and  attract 
immigration  from  abroad. 

Iron  ore — Large  quantities  of  the  richest  ore,  the 
Portsmouth  Chronicle  states,  have  been  found  in 
Norfolk  county. 

South  Carolina. — Charleston  cotton  manufactory — 
The  corner  stone  of  the  Charleston  cotton  manufac- 
tory was  laid  on  the  2d  Oct.  The  stockholders,  and 
others,  who  felt  interested  in  the  enterprize,  were 
respectfully  invited  to  attend. 

Alabama. — Stale  slock — The  interest  on  the  stock 
of  the  state  due  on  the  1st  instant,  is  being  paid  at 
the  Phcenix  bank  in  New  York. 

Indiana. — The  name — The  Cincinnati  Chronicle, 
in  an  article  on  the  physical  aspect  of  this  slate, 
says:  “Indiana  is  greatly  misnamed;  it  should  have 
been  called  the  stale  of  Wabash.  This  is  an  original 
name,  like  Ohio,  but  it  has  a claim  on  other  grounds, 
which  is  almost  inevitable.  The  Wabash  river,  in 
proportion  to  its  value,  irrigates  more  land  than  al- 
most any  other  stream  which  can  be  found.  The 
Wabash  and  its  tributaries  water  nearly  two  thirds 
of  all  the  counties  of  Indiana!  Of  eighty  eight  coun- 
ties in  the  state,  no  less  than  fifty  Jive  are  watered  ty 
the  Wabash  river!” 

Stale  bonds - Up  to  the  1st  instant  over  $9,500,000 
of  the  state  bonds  had  been  surrendered  and  ex- 
changed for  the  new  stocks,  and  subscriptions  to  the 
canal  loan  have  been  made  by  the  holders  of  over 
$8,000,000  of  that  amount.  'I  he  w hole  bonded  debt 
was  about  $11,000,000,  so  that  nearly  the  whole 
amount  has  been  arranged. 

Missouri. — Imu>  reform — All  special  pleading  ia 
abolished  in  this  state,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. — 
This  act  provides  that  no  special  plea  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  any  case,  and  that  the  general  issue  in  all 
cases  shall  be  as  follows:  “The  defendant  comes 
and  defends  the  plaintiff’s  demand.”  in  an  action 
of  assumpsit,  in  the  common  pleas,  at  St.  Louis,  re- 
cently, the  defendant  filed  a plea  of  non-assumpsit 
in  the  ancient  form.  The  plaintifi  filed  a motion  to 
strike  out  the  plea  and  render  judgment  by  default, 
and  that  motion  was  sustained  by  the  court.  This 
plea,  prescribed  by  the  statute,  coters  every  kind  of 
defence.  [Ercning  Post. 

Mississippi. — A cotton  factory — A company  of  gen- 
tlemen of  Columbus,  Ga.,  have  associated  them- 
selves together  tor  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  ex- 
tensive steam  cotton  factory  at  or  near  a place  call- 
ed Drane’s  mills,  Choctaw  county,  Mississippi,  to 
which  place  one  of  the  company  has  already  remov- 
ed with  his  family,  to  be  followed  next  spring  by  the 
olhar  gentlemen  interested  in  the  project.  From 
the  ample  means,  well  known  perseverance,  and  ju- 
dicious enterprise  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
company,  says  the  Columbus  Democrat,  we  may 
congratulate  the  people  of  Choctaw  county,  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  valuable  addition  which  will  be  thus 
made  to  their  population,  and  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  are  likely  to  flow  from  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactories  in  their  midst, 

Michigan — There  is  a starch  factory  in  Lapeer 
county,  which  w ill  consume  200,000  bushels  ol  po- 
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haloes  the  present  year.  The  average  price  paid  is 
10  cents  a bushel, 

A whig  state  convention  assembled  at  Jackson,  on 
the  14th  instant,  and  nominated  Jas.  M.  Edmunds  of 
Washtenaw  county,  for  governor;  and  Hiram  L.  Mil- 
ler of  Saginaw,  for  lieut.  governor. 

Wisconsin. — The  legislature  assembled  at  the  ca- 
pital on  the  18th  inst.  The  president  of  the  council, 
upon  taking  his  seat,  remarked  that  the  special  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  at  this  time  was  to  provide  for  a 
convention  to  form  a constitution  for  the  state. 

G >v.  Dodge  delivered  a brief  message,  in  which 
he  stated  that,  at  the  last  census  of  the  territory,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fivs  thousand. 

Many  reasons  of  a local  nature,  he  said,  make  it 
best  for  the  interests  of  Wisconsin  to  become  a state 
of  the  Union  as  early  as  practicable;  one  of  which 
is,  that  it  may  derive  a seasonable  benefit  from  the 
appropriation  of  land  which  has  been  made  by  con- 
gress to  the  western  state*. 

Iowa. — Pella — This  is  the  name  of  the  town  locat- 
ed by  the  colony  of  Holland  emigrants,  who  passed 
through  the  southern  section  of  the  state  to  their 
new  homes  in  Marion  county.  The  colony  com 
prises  between  eight  hundred  and  a thousand  per- 
sons, and  a large  accession  to  their  number  is  ex- 
pected in  the  spring.  They  are  Protestants,  and  left 
their  native  country  on  account  of  political  intoler- 
ance. On  their  departure  from  the  Netherlands,  all 
political  connexion  with  their  mother  country  was 
dissolved,  and  on  the  17th  ultimo,  most  of  the  men, 
haring  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Of  the  two  hundred  but  two  made  their  mark. — 
This  speaks  well  for  their  intelligence.  Mr.  Sehault, 
president  of  the  association,  is  a gentleman  of  enter- 
prize  and  learning.  In  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
west  he  and  his  followers  have  sought  that  liberty 
of  conscience  which  was  denied  them  in  their  own 
homes. 

The  purchase  occupies  two  entire  townships,  situ- 
ated in  the  northeast  corner  of  Marion  county,  and 
extending  over  that  body  of  land  lying  between  the 
Des  Moines  and  Skunk  rivers. 

Newspapers — This  state,  fourteen  yeaTS  ago,  was 
the  habitation  of  its  original  Indian  tribes  only.  It 
now  has  a population  of  [uncounted]  thousands,  and 
supports  sixteen  newspapers,  of  which  six  are  dem- 
ocratic, seven  whig,  one  neutral,  one  religious,  and 
one  agricultural. 
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SECOND  DAT. 

It  being  ascertained  that  Major  McCall  was  de- 
tained from  attending  the  court  by  indisposition,  the 
president  of  the  court  applied  to  the  war  depart- 
ment to  detail  another  officer  to  serve  in  his  place, 
and  suspended  proceedings  until,  about  midday,  Col. 
Hunt  of  the  quartermaster’s  department,  appeared  as 
a substitute  for  Maj.  McCall. 

The  eourt  was  then  organized  by  the  members 
taking  the  prescribed  oaths,  &c. 

The  accused  was  then  called  upon  to  object,  as  of 
right  he  might,  to  any  member  of  the  court.  He 
signified  that  he  had  no  objection  to  make. 

The  judge  advocate  (Capt.  J.  F.  Lee)  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  charges. 

Charges  against  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  C.  Fremont, 
of  the  regiment  of  mounltd  riflemen,  United  Slates 
army. 

CHARGE  I. — MUTINY. 

Specification  1. — In  this,  that  he,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  United  Slates  army,  being  in  command  of 
a battalion  of  volunteers,  organized  in  California  for 
the  United  Slates  service,  having  received  the  lawful 
command  of  his  superior  officer,  Brigadier  General 
S.  W.  Kearny,  in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

“ Headquarters  Army  of  the  West, 

Cui dad  de  los  Angeles,  January  16,  1847. 
“By  direction  of  Brigadier  General  Kearny,  1 send 
you  a copy  of  a communication  to  him  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  dated  June  18,  1846,  in  which  is 
the  following:  ‘These  troops,  and  such  as  may  be 
organized  in  California,  will  be  under  your  com- 
mand.’ The  general  directs  that  no  change  will  be 
made  in  the  organization  of  your  battalion  of  volun- 
teers, or  officers  appointed  in  it,  without  bis  sanction 
or  approval  being  first  obtained. 

“Very  respectfully,  WM.  H.  EMORY, 
Lieut,  and  Acting  Assistant  Adj.  Gen. 
“To  Lieut.  Col.  J.  O.  Fremont,  mounted  riflemen, 
commanding  battalion  California  roluDteers.” 
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And  having  received  with  this  order  a copy  of  in- 
structions from  the  war  department  to  Gen.  Kearny, 
in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

“ War  department,  Washington,  Jane,  19,  1346. 

“Sir:  * * # # [ have  nothing  of  importance  to  add 
to  the  despatches  which  have  been  already  forward- 
ed to  you. 

“Since  my  last  letter  it  has  been  determined  to 
send  a small  force  round  Cape  Horn  to  Califor- 
nia. 

“The  arms,  cannon,  and  provisions  to  be  sent  to 
the  Pacific  will  be  accompanied  by  one  compa- 
ny of  artillery  of  the  regular  army.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  on  foot  to  send  a regiment  of  volun- 
teers by  sea. 

“These  troops  and  such  as  may  be  organized  in 
California  will  be  under  your  command. 

“More  than  common  solicitude  will  be  fell  here 
in  regard  to  the  expedition  committed  to  you,  and  it 
is  desired  that  you  should  avail  yourself  of  all  occa- 
sions to  inform  the  government  of  your  progress  and 
prospects. 

“The  president  desires  your  opinion,  as  early  as 
you  are  in  a situation  to  give  it,  of  the  practicability 
of  your  reaching  California  in  the  course  of  this 
autumn  or  in  the  early  part  of  next  winter.  I need 
not  repeat  the  expression  of  his  wishes  that  you 
should  take  military  possession  of  that  country  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  safely  done. 

“I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  ob’t  scrv’t, 

“W.  L.  MARCY,  Secretary  of  war. 

“To  Col.  S.  W.  Kearny.” 

Did  reply  to  General  Kearny  and  his  order  afore- 
said in  a written  answer,  in  the  following  words,  to 
wit: 

"Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  Jan.  17,  1847. 

“Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  be  in  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  last  night,  in  whieh  I am  directed  to  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  orders  which,  ir.  my  capacity 
of  eommandant  of  this  territory,  1 had  received  from 
Commodore  Stockton,  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  in  California. 

“I  avail  myself  of  an  early  hour  this  morning  to 
make  such  a reply  as  the  brief  time  allowed  for  re- 
flection will  enable  me. 

“1  found  Commodore  Stockton  in  possession  of  the 
country,  exercising  the  functions  of  military  com- 
mandant and  civil  governor,  as  early  as  July  of  last 
year;  and  shortly  thereafter  I' received  from  him  the 
commission  of  military  commandant,  the  duties  of 
Which  I immediately  entered  Upon,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  exercise  to  the  present  moment.  I found 
also  on  my  arrival  at  this  place,  some  three  or  four 
days  since,  Commodore  Stockton  still  exercising  the 
functions  of  civil  and  military  governor,  with  the 
same  apparent  deference  to  his  rank  on  the  part  of 
all  officers  (including  yourself)  as  he  maintained  and 
required  when  he  assumed  in  July  last. 

“I  learned  also  in  conversation  with  you  that,  on 
the  march  from  San  Diego  recently  to  this  place, 
you  entered  upon  and  discharged  duties  implying  an 
acknowledgment  on  your  part  of  supremacy  to  Com- 
modore Stockton. 

“I  feel  myself,  therefore,  with  great  deferenee  to 
your  profeesionel  and  personal  ebaracter,  constrain- 
ed to  say  that,  until  you  and  Commodore  Stockton 
adjust  between  yourselves  the  question  of  rank, 
where  I respectfully  think  the  difficulty  belongs,  1 
shall  have  to  report  and  receive  orders  as  heretofore 
from  the  commodore. 

“With  considerations  of  high  regard,  I am,  sir, 
your  ob’l  serv’t,  J.  C.  FREMONT, 

“Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  army,  and  military  commandant 
of  the  territory  of  California. 

“To  Brig.  Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny,  U.  S.  Army.” 

And  did  thereby  refuse  to  obey  the  aforesaid  law- 
ful command  of  his  superior  officer  Gen.  Kearney, 
or  to  receive  and  obey  and  any  other  order  from 
him;  but  did  declare  himself  to  be  the  military  com- 
mandant of  the  territory  of  California;  thereby  re- 
sisting and  throwing  off  the  authority  of  his  superior 
officer,  there  present  and  exercising  command  by  or- 
ders from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
placing  himself  in  open  mutiny  against  said  superior 
officer.  This  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  California, 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hun 
dred  and  forty-seven;  notwithstanding  he  had  on 
the  thirteenth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  for- 
ty-seven, officially  reported  his  battalion  to  Briga- 
dier General  Kearny,  by  writing,  in  words  follow- 
ing, to  wit: 

"On  the  March,  January  13,  1346. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  ray 
arrival  at  this  place  with  400  mounted  riflemen  and 
six  pieces  of  artillery,  including  among  the  latter 
two  pieces  lately  in  the  possession  of  the  Californians. 
Their  entire  force,  under  the  command  of  Don  An- 
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dre  Pico,  have  this  day  laid  down  their  ar  ns  an  1 sur- 
rendered to  my  command. 

“Very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

J.  C.  FilEYIOYr, 

“Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  army  and  military  comman- 
dant of  the  territory  of  Cilifornia. 

“Brig.  Gen.  S W.  Kearnv,  commandin' 

U.  S.  forces,  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles.” 

Specification  2. — In  this,  that  he,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel John  C.  Fremont  of  the  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  United  States  army,  being  in  co  nmun  i of 
a battalion  oT  volunteers,  organized  in  Cilifornia, 
which  were  placed  by  the  aforesaid  orders  of  the 
secretary  of  war  of  Juno  eighteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-six,  under  command  of  Brigadier 
General  Kearny,  did  issue  an  order  to  Captain  J. 
K.  Wilson,  at  Angeles,  January  twenty-five  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  in  the  following  words,  to 
wit: 

“ Angeles , January  23,  1817. 
“To  Capt.  J.  K.  Wilson,  light  artillery. 

“Sir:  You  are  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to 
raise  a company  of  men  to  constitute  the  sscon  1 
company  of  artillery  in  the  California  service,  and 
for  that  purpose  ar8  detached  from  your  present 
command 

“You  will  please  report  the  number  you  may  be 
able  to  enlist  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  You 
are  authorised  to  enlist  the  men  for  three  nonth3  and 
to  promise  them  as  compensation  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month. 

“Respectfully,  J.  C.  FREMONT, 

“Lt.  Col.  commanding  California  forces  in  the 

U.  S_.  service." 

Thereby  raising  and  attempting  to  raise  troops  in 
violation  and  contempt  of  the  lawful  command  afore- 
said of  his  superior  officer,  Brigadier  General  Kear- 
ny, of  date  January  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-seven,  and  thereby  acting  openly  in  defi- 
ance of  and  in  mutiny  against  the  authority  of  his 
superior  officer  aforesaid,  by  raising  and  attempting 
to  raise  troops,  and  by  proclaiming  himself  to  be  and 
assuming  to  act  as  the  commander  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  California. 

Specification  3. — In  this,  that  be,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  United  States  army,  being  in  command  of 
a battalion  of  mounted  riflemen  organized  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  United  Stales  service,  which  was 
placed  by  orders  aforesaid  from  the  secretary  of  war 
of  June  eighteenth,  hundred  and  forty-six,  under 
command  of  Brigadier  General1  Kearny,  did,  at 
iCiudad  de  los  Angeles,  California,  on1  the  fifth  day 
of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  seven,  is- 
sue an  order  to  Louis  McLane,  a passed  midshipman 
in  the  United  Slates  navy,  in  the  following  words, 
to  wit: 

Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  February  5, 1847. 

“Sin:  I feel  it  my  duty,  as  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  government  in  California,  to  in- 
struct you  to  proceed  forthwith  north,  as  far  as  in 
your  descretion  may  seem  necessary,  and  exercise 
your  best  efforts  in  enlisting  troops  lor  the  term  of 
six  months,  compensation  to  be  per  month,  to  be 
employed  ia  the  service  of  the1  Uaited  State*  and  at 
•uon  points  in  the  territory  of  California  as  in  ray 
judgment  they  are  most  required.  You  are  further- 
more instructed  to  proceed  as  1 far  as  the  town  of 
Yerba  Buena,  on  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  exam- 
ine diligently  into  the  state  of  the  naval  or  military 
defence  of  that  town,  and  particularly  to  inquire  into 
the  best  means  of  fortifying  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
against  the  ingress  of  all  enemies;  and  I particular- 
ly recommend  to  you  to  cause  to  be  forthwith  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a fort  or  battery  on  White 
Island,  calculated  when  completed  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  any  ship  or  vessel  that  may  be  forbidden 
to  do  so  by  said  United  States. 

“To  enable  you  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing 
instructions,  you  are  hereby  authorised  and  required 
to  call  on  all  officers  under  my  command  to  extend 
to  you  any  assistance  of  money,  men,  or  property 
that  in  your  judgment  may  be  necessary  fully  to  ac- 
complish the  same. 

“In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  sat  my  hand 
and  affixed  my  seal,  at  the  capital  of  California,  this 
date  before  written. 

“J.  C.  FREMONT, 
Governor  cif:  California. 
“Attest:  Wii.  H.  Russell,  Secretary  of  State. 

“To  Major  Louts  Mclane, 

U.  S.  Army,  California  regiment.” 

Thereby  raising  and  attempting  to  raise  troops  in 
violation  and  contempt  of  the  aforesaid  lawful  com- 
mand of  his  superior  officer,  Brigadier  Gen.  Kearny, 
dated  January  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven;  and  thereby  Voting  in  defiance  of  the  autho- 
rity and  in  mutiny  b’gainst  his  superior  officer  afore- 
said, in  raising  and  attempting  to  raise  these  troops, 
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.and  in  proclaiming  himself  to  be  and  in  assuming  to 
act  as  the  governor  of  California. 

Specification  4. — In  this,  that  he,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel John  C.  Frernonl,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  United  Slates  army,  being  in  command  ol 
a battalion  of  mounted  riflemen,  organized  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  United  States  service,  and  placed  by 
orders  aforesaid  from  the  secretary  of  war  of  June 
eighteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  under  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  General  Kearny,  did,  at  Ciudad 
de  los  Angeles,  California,  on  the  seventh  of  Febru- 
ary, eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  write  to  Com- 
modore Shubricb,  commanding  the  United  States 
naval  forces  in  the  Pacific,  a letter  in  words  follow- 
ing, to  wit: 

“Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  February  7,  1847. 

“Sir:  I had  the  honor,  at  a late  hour  last  night,  to 
receive  your  favor  of  the  25th  ultimo,  and,  fully  co- 
inciding with  the  opinion  that  you  express,  that  a 
co  operation  of  our  respective  commands,  as  a pre 
cautionary  measure  at  least,  is  of  primary  import- 
ance, I hasten  to  acknowledge  its  receipt,  and  signify 
to  you  my  earnest  desire  to  see  you  and  consult  on 
the  measures  calculated  in  our  judgments  to  be  most 
certain  of  making  our  labors  conduce  the  interest  of 
our  government. 

“Not  having  had,  as  you  remarked,  any  commu- 
nication since  your  arrival  on  this  coast  with  Com- 
modore Stockton,  you  seem  not  to  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that,  by  a commission  from 
the  commodore,  I bad  been  placed  in  command  of 
the  territory  as  the  civil  governor,  which  I beg  leave 
herewith  to  communicate  to  you. 

“It  is  also  proper  to  advise  you  that  Gen.  Kearny, 
who  comes  to  California  with  instructions  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  dated  as  early  as  June  last — de- 
signed for  a slate  of  affairs  which  he  by  no  means 
found,  to  wit,  the  country  still  unconquered,  and 
which  of  course  being  intended  for  very  different 
circumstances,  cannot  have  application  here — claims 
himself  to  have  supreme  command  in  California; 
which  position  1 felt  it  my  duty  to  deny  him,  and,  in 
language  respectful  but  decisive  of  my  purpose,  com 
municated  to  him. 

“The  subjoined  reasons  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
I adopted:  The  conquest  of  California  was  under 
taken  and  completed  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Commo- 
dore Stockton  and  myself,  in  obedience  to  what  we 
regarded  paramount  duties  from  us  to  our  govern- 
ment. That  done,  the  uext  necessary  step  in  order 
was  the  organization  of  a civil  government,  designed 
to  maintain  the  conquest,  by  the  exercise  of  mild 
and  wholesome  civil  restraints  over  the  people  ra- 
ther than  by  the  iron  rule  of  a military  force. 

“The  result  of  our  labors — which  were  precisely 
what  were  contemplated  by  the  instructions  of  Gen. 
Kearny — were  promptly  communicated  to  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  Union  by  an  express,  which  has  not 
yet  brought  back  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
government.  General  Kearny’s  instructions  being, 
therefore,  to  the  letter  fully  anticipated  by  others,  1 
did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  yield  a position  so 
important  to  the  interests  of  my  country  until,  af- 
ter a full  understanding  of  all  the  grounds,  it  should 
be  the  pleasure  of  my  government  that  I should 
do  so. 

“I  trust  the  foregoing  explanation  will  fully  sa- 
tisfy you  that  the  position  1 take  is  an  incident  to 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  surrounding  me, 
aDd  is  borne  out  by  a rigid  adherence  to  the  line  of 
duty. 

“The  insurrection  which  broke  out  here  in  Sep- 
tember last,  and  which  required  a considerable 
force  and  a large  expenditure  of  money  to  put  down, 
has  left  me  in  rather  an  embarrassed  condition  lor 
funds  to  redeem  my  men,  and  to  cancel  the  necessa- 
ry obligations  created  by  the  quaitermaster  and  com 
missariat  department  of  the  command.  If,  there- 
fore,  you  can  at  an  early  day  advance  me  a consider- 
able sum  of  money  it  will  tend  greatly  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  country  and  relieve  an  embarrass- 
ment which,  as  an  officer  of  the  government,  heavily 
presses  me. 

“I  start,  simultaneously  with  this,  a courier  to  the 
United  Slates  with  important  despatches,  but  think- 
ing that  perhaps  you  might  wish  to  avail  yourself  of 
so  good  an  opportunity  of  forwarding  despatches,  1 
have  ordered  him  to  remain  on  the  border  of  the 
settlements  until  the  return  of  my  courier  from  you. 
The  precise  point  where  my  courier  will  remain  re- 
cruiting his  animals  being  at  this  time  unkown  to  me, 
you  will  please  send  your  despatches  by  the  return 
courier  to  me,  aDd  I will  forward  them  to  the  party 
homeward  bound. 

“With  considerations  of  high  respect,  I am,  sir, 
your  ob’t  serv’t,  j.  c.  FREMONT, 

~ , „T  Governor  of  California. 

“10  Commodore  W.  Branford  Shubrick, 
commanding  U.  S.  naval  forces  in  tbe  Pacific 
ocean,  Bay  of  Monterey.** 


Thereby  continuing  and  reasserting  his  resistance  of 
the  lawful  authority  of  his  superior  officer,  Brigadier 
General  Kearn/,  assuming  to  be  governor  ol  Cali 
fornia,  and  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  said  naval 
commander  to  support  and  countenance  him  in  his 
mutiny  against  his  said  superior  and  commanding  of- 
ficer. 

Specification  5. — In  this,  that  he,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  United  States  army,  being  in  command  of 
a battalion  of  volunteers,  organized  in  California  for 
the  United  Stales  service,  and  placed  under  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  General  Kearny  by  aforesaid  or- 
ders from  the  war  department,  dated  June  18,  1846, 
did,  at  Angeles,  on  the  lltli  of  February,  1847, 
write  to  Willard  P.  Hall,  in  the  following  words,  to 
wit: 

“ Government  house,  Angeles,  Feb.  11,  1847. 
“To  Hon.  Willard  P.  Hall. 

“Sir:  The  position  I occupy  as  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  government  in  Cali- 
fornia renders  it  an  imperative  duly  on  me  that  I 
should  prudently  but  with  energy  exert  all  the  pow- 
er with  which  1 am  clothed  to  retain  the  conquest 
we  have  made,  and  strengthen  it  by  all  means  pos 
sible. 

“The  executive  office  of  California,  which  I un- 
derstand, centres  supreme,  civil  and  military  com- 
mand in  the  territory,  was  actually  assigned  me  as 
early  as  September  last,  and  my  entering  on  the  du- 
ties of  the  same  was  postponed  only  in  consequence 
of  an  insurrection  that  broke  out  in  this  portion  of 
the  territory,  which  it  took  some  months  to  quell; 
that  done,  I assumed  the  office  of  governor,  as  had 
been  previously  arranged. 

“I  learn  with  surprise  and  mortification  that  Gen. 
Kearny,  in  obedience  to  what  1 cannot  but  regard  as 
obsolete  instructions  from  the  secretary  of  waa, 
means  to  question  my  right,  and,  viewing  my  posi- 
tion and  claim  clear  and  indisputable,  1 cannot,  with- 
out considering  msself  derelict  to  my  trust,  and  un- 
worthy tbe  station  of  an  American  officer,  yield,  or 
to  permit  myself  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  other, 
until  directed  to  do  so  by  the  proper  authorities  at 
predicated  on  full  and  ample  despatches  that  1 for- 
warded to  Washington  as  early  as  August  of  last 
year. 

“1  require  the  co-operation,  with  a view  to  the 
important  object  of  preserving  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  California,  of  every  American  citizen  and 
soldier  in  the  territory,  and  must  expressly  inhibit 
from  all  quarters  all  arguments  anu  intimations  that 
may  lend  to  weaken  my  authority,  by  inducing  tbe 
belief  that  iny  present  position  is  an  act  of  usurpa- 
tion, unjust,  and  will  not  be  sanctioned  by  my  gov- 
ernment. 

“Intimations,  not  perhaps  susceptible  of  positive 
proof,  have  reached  me  that  you  were  using  your 
talents  and  high  character  as  a member  of  the  Ame- 
rican congress,  in  your  intercourse  with  the  citi- 
zens of  this  place  and  the  troops  under  my  immedi- 
ate command,  to  raise  doubts,  if  not  questioning  al- 
together the  legitimacy  or  validity  of  my  tenure  of 
office. 

“I  feel  myself  constrained  therefore,  in  obedience 
to  the  behests  and  high  interests  of  my  government, 
as  well  as  the  respect  1 cherish  for  the  position  you 
occupy,  to  inquire  of  you  in  frankness  whether  the 
intimations  alluded  to  have  any  foundation  in  fact  or 
truth. 

“Cherishing  a confident  belief  that  you  must,  on 
reflection,  concur  with  me  in  thinking  that  at  this 
juncture  anymove  calculated  to  weaken  me,  or  em- 
barrass, must  be  inexpedient  and  improper,  I trust  a 
negative  answer  from  you  will  dissipate  my  doubts, 
and  admonish  me  that  the  inquiry  1 have  made  was 
altogether  unnecessary. 

"Wilh  considerations  of  high  respect,  I am  your 
obedieDt  servant,  J.  C.  FREMONT, 

“Governor  of  California.’’ 
Thereby  avowing  and  jus'ifying  his  resistance  and 
mutiny  against  his  superior  officer,  Brigadier  Gen’l 
Kearny,  and  endeavoring  to  persuade  and  incite  Ihe 
said  Hall  a person  of  influence  in  California,  to  aid 
and  abet  him  therein,  and  to  prevent  said  Hall  from 
supporting  the  lawful  authority  of  Brigadier  Gen’l 
Kearny. 

Specification  6. — In  this,  that  he,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  U.  S.  army,  did,  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles, 
on  the  second  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  in  contempt  of  the  lawtul  authority  of  his  su- 
perior officer,  Brigadier  General  Kearny,  assume  to 
he  and  to  act  as  governor  of  California,  in  executing 
a deed  or  in»tiumcnl  of  writing  iu  the  following 
words,  to  wit: 

“In  consideration  of  Francis  Temple  having  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  of  North  America  a cer- 


tain island,  commonly  called  White  or  Bird  island, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  I,  J. 
C.  Fremont,  governor  of  California,  and  in  virtue  of 
my  office  as  aforesaid,  hereby  oblige  and  bind  myself, 
as  the  legal  representative  of  the  United  States,  and 
my  successors  in  office,  to  pay  the  said  Francis 
Temple,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  the  suin  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  ($5,000,)  to  be  paid  at  as  early  a day 
as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  funds  from  the  United 
States. 

“In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  3et  my  hand, 
and  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  territory  of  Califor- 
nia to  be  affixed,  at  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  the 
capital  of  California,  the  2nd  day  of  March,  A.  D. 
1847.  “J  C.  FREMONT, 

“Governor  of  California. 

“Attest:  Wm.  H.  Russell,  secrelary  of  state.” 

Specification  7.— In  this,  that  he  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  ri- 
flemen, U.  S.  army,  being  in  command  of  a battalion 
of  volunteers  organized  in  California  for  the  United 
States  service,  which  by  aforesaid  orders  from  the 
war  department,  dated  June  eighteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  aDd  forty-six.  were  placed  under  command 
of  Brigadier  General  Kearny,  and  having  been  offi- 
cially informed  by  W.  Branford  Shubrick,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific,  in 
a letter  dated  U.  S.  ship  Independence,  Monterey, 
February  twenty- three,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  in  the  following  words,  to  w il:  “General 
Kearny,  I am  instructed,  is  the  commanding  military 
officer  in  California,  and  invested  by  the  president 
wilh  the  administrative  functions  of  government  over 
the  people  and  territory;”  and  having  received,  on 
the  eleventh  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  from  Gen.  Kearny,  by  the  hands  of  Capt.  H. 
S.  Turner,  U.  S.  army,  a circular  proclamation,  in 
the  following  words,  to  wit: 

“CIRCULAR. 

“To  all  whom  it  may  concern:  Be  il  known,  that  the 
president  of  the  United  Slates,  desirous  to  give  and 
secure  to  the  people  of  California  a share  of  the  good 
government  and  happy  civil  organization  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  protect  them 
at  the  same  lime  from  the  attack  of  foreign  foes  and 
from  internal  commotions,  has  invested  the  under- 
signed with  separate  and  distinct  powers,  civil  and 
military,  a cordial  co-operation  in  the  exercise  of 
which,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  will  have  the  happy 
results  desired. 

“To  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces 
the  president  has  assigned  the  regulation  of  the  im- 
port trade;  the  conditions  on  which  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions, our  own  as  well  as  foreign,  may  be  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  the  territory;  and  the  establishment 
of  all  port  regulations. 

“To  the  commanding  military  officer  the  president 
has  assigned  the  direction  of  the  operations  on  land, 
and  has  invested  him  with  administrative  functions 
of  government  over  the  people  and  territory  occupied 
by  the  forces  of  the  United  Stales. 

“Done  at  Monterey,  capital  of  California,  this  first 
day  of  March,  A.  D.  1847. 

“W.  BANFORD  SHUBRICK, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  naval  forces. 

“S.  W.  KEARNY, 
Brigadier  General  U.  States  Army, 

and  Governor  of  Califoruia.” 
And  haviDg  at  the  same  time,  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  receded 
from  Brigadier  General  Kearny,  by  tbe  hand?  of 
Captain  H.  S.  Turner,  the  following  order,  in  terms, 
to  wit: 

“Orders,  No.  2. 

Headquarltrs  10 th  Mil.  Department, 

Monterey,  March  1,  1847. 

“I.  With  a view  to  regular  payment,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  battalion  of  California  volunteers,  now 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Fremont,  of  the 
army,  and  stationed  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  if  not 
originally  mustered  under  the  law  ol  May  13ih,  and 
the  supplemental  law  ol  June  18th,  1846,  should  now 
be  mustered  into  service  under  thuse  laws.  This 
muster  will  be  made  at  once  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont.  Should  any  men  of  that  battalion  be  un- 
willing to  continue  in  service  under  the  above  named 
laws,  they  w ill  be  conducted  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Fre- 
mont to  Yerba  Buena,  via  Monterey,  and  be  there 
discharged. 

“III.  Lieutenant  Colonel  P.  St.  G.  Cooke,  now  in 
the  command  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  is  entrusted 
with  the  supervision  of  the  southern  military  dis- 
trict, for  the  protection  and  defence  of  which  he 
will  make  ihe  necessary  provision,  posting  his  com- 
mand (to  consist  of  company  C,  first  dragoons,  the 
Mormon  battalion,  and  the  California  volunteers)  at 
such  places  as  he  may  deem  most  eligible. 

“Bv  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  S.  W.  Kearney, 

“H  S.  TURNER, 
Captain,  A-  A.  A-  Getter#!. ” 
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Did,  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angele8,on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  issue 
orders  to  C>ptain  Richard  Owens,  in  the  words  fol  . 
lowing,  to  wil: 

“Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  March  15,  1847. 

“Sir:  In  the  performance  of  a portion  of  my  offi- 
cial duties  it  becomes  necessary  that  I should  visit  in 
person  the  northern  district  of  the  territory,  where  1 
shall  probably  be  detained  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
days,  and  the  better  to  possess  you  of  my  views  in  my 
absence,  and  to  render  your  authority  in  the  mean 
time  undoubted,  1 have  considered  it  proper  to  issue 
the  following  orders: 

“1st.  You  will  continue  with  the  entire  battalion 
at  San  Gabriel,  observing  order,  vigilance,  and  exer- 
cising as  much  discipline  as  in  your  discretion  can  be 
prudently  enforced. 

“2d.  You  will  make  no  move  whatever  from  San 
Gabriel  in  my  absence  unless  to  repel  an  actual  in- 
vasion, or  obey  the  order  of  any  officer  that  does  not 
emanate  from  me. 

“3d.  You  will  take  the  best  possible  care  of  the 
public  arms  and  munitions  belonging  to  the  command, 
and  turn  them  over  to  no  corps  without  my  special 
order. 

“4th.  The  general  police  of  the  garrison  and 
strict  regard  to  the  public  interest  will  ol  course,  as 
commandant  ad  interim,  constantly  engage  your  best 
efforts. 

"Very  respectfully, your  obedient  serv’t., 

“J.  C.  FREMONT, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  U.  S.  Army,  and 
Commander  of  California  battalion.” 
“To  Capt.  Richard  Owens, 

Acting  commandant  of  California  battalion.” 

Thereby  himself  resisting  the  authority  and  disobey- 
ing the  orders  of  Brigadier  General  Kearny,  as  con- 
veyed to  him  in  the  aforesaid  order  No.  2 of  the  10th 
military  department,  by  continuing  in  service  the 
entire  California  battalion  contrary  to  said  orders; 
and  by  ordering  the  battalion  to  reu  ain  at  San  Ga- 
briel, contrary  to  the  said  orders  from  Brigadier 
General  Kearny  to  march  them  to  Yerba  Buena. — 
Thereby  further  inciting  and  ordering  said  Captain 
Owens,  » ith  the  force  of  this  battalion  which  he  had 
placed  under  said  Owens’s  command,  to  disobey  the 
order  and  resist  the  authority  of  any  officer  but  him- 
self, and  specially  ordering  him  not  to  surreuder  the 
arms  and  munitions  of  the  battalion,  in  obedience  to 
which  order  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.C.  Fremont, 
said  Owens  did,  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  on  the  24th 
of  March,  1847,  refute  to  submit  to  the  authority  ot 
Lieut.  Col.  P.  St.  G.  Cooke,  appoiuted  in  the  atore- 
said  department  orders  by  Brigadier  Gen.  Kearny  to 
command  the  district  in  which  bis  battalion  was  sta- 
tioned; did  refuse  to  surrender  to  said  Lieutenant  Col. 
Cooke,  or  to  permit  said  Lieut.  Col.  Cooke  to  take 
possession  of  two  howitzers,  brought  by  the  1st  dra- 
goons from  Fort  Leavenworth  and  then  at  Ban  Ga- 
briel; which  said  mutiny  and  resistance  of  lawful 
authority  by  said  Capt.  Ow  ens  was  by  the  incitement 
and  positive  order  bs  aloresaid  of  Lieut.  Colonel  J. 
C.  Fremont;  notw  iihslanding  he,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
J.  C.  Fremont,  had  officially  informed  Captain  Tur- 
ner, at  Pueblo  de  Jus  Angeles,  on  the  12th  day  of 
March,  1847,  that  he  would  obey  arid  ext  cute  the 
said  orders  of  Biigadier  General  Kearny,  to  wit: 
10th  militaiy  department  order  No.  2,  dated  March 
1.  1847. 

Specification  8. — In  this,  that  tie,  Lieut.  Col.  John 
C.  Fremont,  ol  the  regiment  of  mounted  ntlemen, 
United  Slates  army,  being  in  command  of  a battalion 
of  volunteers  organized  in  Caiiloima  tor  the  United 
Slates  service,  having  on  the  1 1 lb  day  ol  March, 
1847,  received  the  lawlul  order  of  his  superior  officer, 
Brigadier  General  Ketrny,  to  wii,  Hie  aforesaid 
orders  No.  2,  dated  headquarters  10th  military  de- 
partment, Monterey,  Marcti  1,  1847,  whereby  he  was 
ordered  to  maich  such  pari  ot  said  battalion  as  re- 
fused to  be  mustered  into  service  to  Yerba  Buena, 
there  to  be  discharged,  did  refuse  to  obey  said  order, 
and  did  make  known  his  refusal  to  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Cooke,  commanding  (be  district  m which  bis 
battalion  was  serving  by  a written  communication  in 
terms  to  wit: 

" Ciudad  de  to s Angeles,  March  16,  1847. 

“Sir:  1 am  directed  by  Go*.  Fremont  to  acknow- 
ledge a lew  moments  since  the  leceipl  ol  your  com- 
munication of  Uie  14th  instant,  and  in  reply  to  say 
that  the  volunteers  constituting  the  Culilorina  batta- 
lion decline,  without  an  indt> idual  exception,  to  be 
mustered  into  the  United  Stales  service  coulormable 
to  order  No.  2 ol  the  lOlti  military  department 
referred  to  by  you. 

“The  Governor  considers  it  unsafe  at  this  timet 
When  rumor  is  rife  with  a threatened  insurrection, 
to  discharge  the  battalion,  and  will  decline  doing 
•o;  and,  whilst  they  remain  in  service,  he  regards 
fais  force  quite  sufficient  tor  the  protection  ot  tbc 


artillery  and  ordnance  stores  of  the  mission  at  San 
Gabriel.  “1  am,  with  considerations  of  respect, 
your  obedient  servant,  WM.  H.  RUSSELL, 
Secretary  of  State. 

“To  P.  St.  George  Cooke, 

Lt.  Col.  comd’g.  mission  San  Louis  Reg.” 
Therein  still  assuming  to  be  and  act  as  governor  of 
California,  retaining  in  service  an  armed  force  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  his  superior  officer,  Bi  ig.  Gen. 
Kearny,  and  refusing  to  march  them  according  to  his 
orders. 

Specijicalion  9. — In  this,  that  he,  Lieutenant  Col. 
John  C-  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  rifle- 
men, United  States  army,  being  in  command  of  a 
battalion  of  volunteers  organized  in  California  for 
the  United  States  service,  and  under  the  lawful  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  General  Kearny;  and,  having  re- 
ceived, on  the  lllh  of  March,  1847,  at  Ciudad  de  los 
Angeles,  as  set  out  in  the  seventh  specification  to  this 
charge,  due  and  official  notification  from  Brigadier 
General  Kearny,  and  Commodore  Shubrick  that  the 
president  of  the  United  S;ate9  had  invested  General 
Kearny  with  the  military  command  in  California, 
and  with  the  administrative  functions  of  government 
over  the  people  and  territory  occupied  by  the  forces 
of  the  United  States,  did,  nevertheless,  at  Ciudad  de 
ios  Angeles,  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1847,  issue  the 
following  order  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  San 
Pedro,  in  terms,  to  wil: 

“Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  March  21,  1847. 

“Sir:  You  are  hereby  ordered  and  permitted,  in 
the  case  of  F.  Huttman,  to  receive  government  paper 
in  payment  ofhis  custom  house  dues.  Very  respect- 
fully, “J-  C.  FREMONT, 

Governor  of  California. 

“By  WILLIAM  H.  RUSSELL, 

Secretary  ol  Stale. 

"To  David  W.  Alexander, 

Collector  of  the  Port  of  San  Pedro.” 

Thereby  assuming  to  be  and  to  act  as  governor  of 
California,  in  cutilempl  ol  the  authority  and  in  usur- 
pation of  the  power  of  his  superior  officer;  whereby 
the  collector  aforesaid  did  receive  in  payment  of  cus- 
toms the  certificates  of  Uie  staff  officers  of  his  batla 
lion  of  California  volunteers,  to  the  amount  of  seven 
le«n  hundred  a no  thirty-one  dollars  forty-one  and  a 
half  cents,  which  paper  was  purchased  by  the  holder 
from  whom  the  collector  was  ordered  to  receive  it  at 
a discount  of  thirty  per  cent. 

Specification  JO- — In  this,  that  he,  Lieutenant  Col. 
John  C-  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  rifle- 
men, U.  Stales  army,  after  he  had  been  duly  informed 
by  iiis  superior  officer,  Brigadier  General  Kearny, 
that  he,  General  Kearny,  had  been  invested  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  with  the  command  ot 
the  troops  in  Caliiornia,  by  exhibiting  to  hnn,  Lieu 
tenant  Colonel  Fremont,  ou  the  16th  day  of  January, 
1847,  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  the  aforesaid  or- 
ders from  the  war  department,  dated  June  lSlh, 
1846,  did,  notwithstanding,  disregard  and  set  aside 
tha  lawful  authority  of  said  superior  officer,  and 
did  himself  usurp  and  exercise  tbe  functions  ol  said 
superior  officer  in  the  following  official  acts  and  mat- 
ters, to  wit: 

First.  In  ordering  a general  court  martial  at  Ciu- 
dad de  los  Angeles,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1847,  by 
his  own  authority,  and  in  Uie  order  proclaiming  him- 
self to  be  and  assuming  to  act  as  “Uie  military  com 
inander  in-chief  ol  California.” 

Second.  In  publishing  a general  order  at  Ciudad 
de  los  Angeles,  on  Uie  25ih  day  of  January,  1847,  in 
i* inch  he,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  C.  Fremont,  is 
sty  led  “the  uiiltrary  commander-in-nhief  of  Califor- 
iiin.” 

Third.  In  approving,  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles, 
on  the27thof  Januaiy,  1847,  the  proceedings  of  a 
general  court  martial,  called  as  aloresaid  by  his  order 
ol  January  24,  1847,  by  which  court  martial  private 
George  Smith,  of  the  California  volunteers,  was 
sentenced  to  twenty-two  months  at  hard  labor,  and 
Lieut.  Ruth  sentenced  to  be  cashiered;  and  in  declar 
mg  himself  to  be,  anu  in  assuming  to  acl  in  his  gene- 
ral older  aforesaid  approving  said  proceedings,  as 
“the  governor  of  Calilorma. ” 

Fourth.  J a accepting,  by  a general  order  publish- 
ed at  Angeles,  on  me  I3ih  of  February,  1847,  the 
resignation  ol  the  following  commissioned  officers  ol 
the  Caliiornia  battalion  ol  volunteers,  to  wit:  Capt. 
H.  L.  Ford,  Captain  Samuel  Gibson,  Capt.  William 
Findlay,  Lieutenants  W.  Baldridge,  Rhensaw,  VV . 
Blackburn,  J.  Scott,  J.  R.  Barton,  and  J.  M.  Huds 
petit,  in  contempt  and  violation  ol  the  aforesaid  order, 
dated  16th  of  January,  1847,  which  be  had  received 
from  Brig.  Gen.  Kearny,  at  Cmuad  de  los  Angeles, 
on  the  16Ui  day  ol  January,  1847. 

Specification  11 — In  this,  Uial  he,  Lieutenant  Col. 
Jultii  (J.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  ol  mounted  rifle- 
men, United  Slates  army,  did  tail  lo  obey  Ibe  order 
ot  Brig.  General  Kearny,  to  repair  to  Monterey,  as 
communicated  to  him  verbally  by  Brig.  Gen.  Kearny, 


on  the  26th  day  of  March,  1847,  and  repeated  to  him 
in  writing  on  the  28th  of  March,  1847,  in  the  words 
following,  to  wit: 

“Headquarters  10th  Military  Department , 
Monterey,  California,  March  28.  1847. 

“Sir:  This  will  be  handed  lo  you  by  Col  Mason, 
1st  dragoons,  who  goes  to  the  southern  district 
clothed  by  me,  with  full  authority  lo  give  such  orders 
and  instructions  in  that  section  of  country  as  he  may 
deem  proper  and  necessary.  Any  instructions  he 
may  give  to  you  will  be  considered  as  coming  from 
myself. 

“I  deem  it  proper  to  suggest  to  you  that,  should 
there  be  at  the  Pueblo  any  unsettled  accounts  or  de- 
mands against  the  government,  ircurred  by  your 
orders  or  approva I,  which  you  may  not  have  already 
authenticated  and  completed  for  the  action  of  the 
disbursing  officers,  you  at  once  do  so,  as  ll  may  be 
necessary  for  you  to  proceed  from  here  lo  Wash- 
ington city;  and  should  there  be  any  of  the  party 
which  accompanied  you  from  Missouri  still  with 
you,  and  under  pay  from  the  Topographical  depart- 
ment, you  will  cause  them  lo  come  to  this  place, 
that  they  may  be  returned,  and  discharged,  and 
he  of  no  further  expense  to  the  Uniied  States,  un- 
less they  prefer  being  discharged  at  once  in  this 
country. 

“In  twelve  days  after  you  have  embarked  ihe 
volunteers  at  San  Pedro,  I desire  to  see  you  in  tins 
place. 

“Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv’t, 

“S.  vv.  KEARNY, 

Brig.  Gen.  and  Governor  of  Caliloi  ma. 
“Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont, 

Regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 

commanding  battalion  Caliiornia  volunteers.” 
But  did  remain  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  until  after 
the  arrival  there  ot  Brig.  Gen.  Kearny,  on  the  9lh  of 
May,  1847,  and  till  the  order  was  then  and  there 
verbally  repeated  to  him. 

CHARGE  II. — DI-OBEDIENCE  OF  THE  LAWFUL  COM- 
MANDS OF  HIS  SUPERIOR  OFFICER. 

Specification  1.  — In  this,  that  he,  Lieut.  Colouei 
John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  rifle- 
men, United  Slates  army,  being  in  command  of  a 
battalion  of  volunteers,  organized  in  California  for 
the  United  States  service,  having  received  the  law 
ful  command  of  bis  superior  officer.  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral S.  W.  Kearney,  in  the  following  words,  to 
wit: 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  IVcst, 
Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  January  16,  1846. 

“By  direction  ot  Brigadier  General  Kearny,  1 send 
you  a copy  of  a communication  'to  him  irom  the 
secretary  of  war,  dated  June  18,  1846,  in  winch  is 
the  iollowing:  ‘These  troops,  and  such  as  may  be 
organized  in  California,  will  be  under  your  com- 
mand.’ The  general  uirects  that  no  change  will  be 
made  in  the  organization  of  your  battalion  of  volun- 
teers, or  officers  appointed  in  it,  without  ins  saucinto 
or  approval  being  first  obtained. 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  H.  EMORY, 

Lieut,  and  acting  assistant  Adjl  General. 
“To  Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont, 

Commanding  battalion  ol  California  volunteers.” 
And  having  received  with  this  order  a copy  of  in- 
structions irom  the  war  department  to  Gen.  Kearny, 
in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

War  Department,  Washington,  June  18,  1846. 

“Sir:  * * * I have  nothing  ol  importance  lo 

add  to  the  despatches  which  have  been  alraady  for- 
warded to  y ou. 

“Since  my  last,  it  has  been  determined  to  send  a 
small  ioice  round  Cape  Horn  to  California. 

"The  arms,  cannon,  and  provisions  to  be  sent  to 
tbe  Pacific  will  be  acccompanied  by  one  company 
of  artillery  oi  the  regular  army.  Arrangements 
are  now  ou  foot  to  send  a regiment  of  volunteers  by 
sea. 

“These  troops,  and  such  as  may  be  organized  in 
Calilorma,  will  be  under  your  command. 

"More  than  common  solicitude  will  be  felt  here  in 
regard  lo  the  expedition  committed  to  you,  and  It  is 
desired  that  you  should  avail  yourseil  ot  all  occasions 
lo  intorm  the  government  ol  your  progress  and  pros- 
pects. Tile  president  desires  y our  opinion,  as  early 
as  you  are  m a situation  lo  give  it,  oi  the  practicabi- 
lity ol  your  reaching  Calilorma  in  the  course  ot  ihis 
autumn  or  in  the  early  pari  ol  next  winter.  I need 
not  repeal  the  expression  ol  Ins  wishes  that  you 
should  take  military  possession  of  that  country  as 
soon  as  it  can  oe  salely  dune. 

1 am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
“WILLIAM  L.  MARCY, 
Secretary  of  War. 

“To  Col.  S.  W.  Kearnt.” 

Did  reply  lo  General  Kearny,  and  his  order  afore- 
said, in  a written  answer,  in  the  following  words,  to 

wit: — 


iro 
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“Ciudad  de  los  Angeles.  January  17,  1847. 
“Sir:  1 have  the  honor  to  be  in  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  last  night,  in  which  1 am  il t recte J to  suspend 
the  execution  of  orders  which,  in  my  capacity  of 
military  commandant  of  this  territory , I had  received 
from  Com.  Stockton,  governor  and  commander  in 
chief  of  California. 

“1  avail  mysell  of  an  early  hour  this  morning  to 
make  such  a reply  as  the  brief  time  allowed  for 
reflection  will  enable  me. 

“1  found  Commodore  Stockton  in  possession  of 
the  country,  exercising  the  functions  of  military 
commandant  and  civil  governor,  as  early  as  July  of 
last  year;  and  shortly  thereafter  I received  from  him 
the  commission  of  military  commandant,  the  duties 
of  which  1 immediately  entered  upon,  and  have  con 
tinued  to  exercise  to  the  present  moment. 

“1  found  also,  on  my  arrival  at  this  place,  some 
three  or  Tour  days  since,  Commodore  Stockton  still 
exercising  the  functions  of  civil  and  military  gover- 
nor, with  the  same  apparent  deference  to  ins  rank 
on  the  part  of  all  officers  (including  yourself)  as  he 
maintained  and  required  when  he  assumed  in  July 
last. 

“1  learned  also,  in  conversation  with  you,  that,  on 
the  march  from  San  Diego,  recently,  to  this  place, 
you  entered  upon  and  discharged  duties,  implying  an 
acknowledgment  on  your  part  of  supremacy  to  Cora 
Stockton. 

“I  feel,  therefore,  with  great  deference  to  your 
professional  and  personal  cnaracter,  constrained  to 
say  that,  untjl  you  and  Com.  Stockton  adjust  between 
yourselves  the  question  of  rank,  where  1 respectfully 
think  the  difficulty  belongs,  l shall  have  to  report 
and  receive  orders,  as  heretofore,  from  the  com  no 
dore. 

“With  considerations  of  high  regard, 

1 am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“J.  C FREMON  T,  Lieut.  Col. 

U.  S.  Army,  and  Military  commandant 

of  the  territorv  of  California.” 
“To  Brigadier  General  S.  VV.  Kearny,  U.  Slates 
Army.” 

And  did  thereby  refuse  to  obey  the  aforesaid  lawful 
command  of  his  superior  officer,  Brigadier  General 
Kearny,  and  did  thereby  refuse  to  receive  and  obey 
any  other  order  from  him.  This  at  Ciudad  de  los 
Angeles,  on  the  1 7 tti  day  of  January,  1847,  notwith- 
standing he  had  on  the  13th  January,  1847,  officially 
reported  his  battalion  to  Brig.  General  Kearny,  by 
writing,  in  words  following,  to  wit: 

“On  the  march,  January  13,  1846- 
“DeaR  sir: — 1 have  the  honor  to  report  to  you 
my  arrival  at  this  place  with  four  bundled  mounted 
riflemen  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  including  among 
the  latter  two  pieces  lately  in  the  possession  of  the 
Californians. 

“Their  entire  force,  under  the  command  of  D 
Andre  Pico,  have  ttiis  day  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
surrendered  to  my  command. 

“Very  respectfuliv,  your  obedient  servant, 

“J.  C.  FREMONT, 

Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  army,  and  military 
commandant  of  the  territory  ol  California. 
“Brig.  Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny, 

corn’g,  U-  S.  force*,  Pueblo  de  los  Angelei.” 
Specification  2 — lu  tins,  that  be.  Lieutenant  Colo 
net  John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  U.  S.  army,  being  in  command  of  a batta- 
lion of  volunteers  organized  in  California,  whi  h 
were  pla'  ed  by  the  aforesaid  orders  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  of  June  18,  1848,  under  the  command  of  Bri- 
gadier General  Kearny,  did  issue  an  order  to  Capt. 
J.  K.  Wilson,  at  Angeles,  January  25,  1847,  ill  the 
following  words,  to  wit: 

“Angeles,  January  25,  1847. 
“Capt.  J.  K.  Wilson,  light  artillery: 

“Sir: — You  are  hereoy  authorized  and  directed 
to  raise  a company  of  men  to  constitute  tile  second 
company  of  artillery  in  the  California  service,  and 
for  that  purpose  are  delaohed  from  your  present  com- 
mand. 

“You  will  please  report  the  number  you  may  be 
able  to  enlist  with  as  little  delay  as  possiule. 

“You  are  authorized  to  enlist  the  men  for  three 
months,  and  to  promise  them  as  compensation  twen- 
ty-five dollars  per  month.  Respectfuliv, 

“J.  C.  FREMONT, 

Lieut.  Col.  commanding  California 

forces  in  the  (J-  S.  service.” 
And  did  thereby  disobey  the  aforesaid  lawful  com 
mand  of  his  superior  officer,  ling.  General  Kearny, 
dated  January  18,  1847. 

Specification  3. — in  inis,  that  he,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Jonn  C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen  U.  S.  army,  being  in  command  of  a battal- 
ion ot  mounted  riflemen  organized  in  California  for 
the  United  States  service,  which  was  placed  by  or- 
ders aloresatd  from  the  secretary  ol  war,  of  June  18, 
1846,  under  commaud  of  Brigadier  General  Kearny , 


did,  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  California,  on  the  5th 
day-af  February,  1847,  issue  an  order  to  Lauis  Mc- 
Lane,  a passed  midshipman  in  Ihe  United  States 
navy,  in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

■ Ciudad  dc  los  Angeles,  February  5,  1347. 
“Sir:  1 feel  it  my  duty,  as  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  government,  in  Cilifornia,  to  in- 
struct you  to  proceed  forthwith  north,  as  far  as  in 
your  discretion  may  seem  necessary,  and  exercise 
your  best  efforts  in  enlisting  troops  for  the  term  of 

six  months,  compensation  to  be dollars  per 

month,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  ami  at  such  points  in  the  territory  of  Cali- 
fornia as  in  my  judgment  they  are  most  required. 
You  are  furthermore  instructed  to  proceed  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Yerba  B lena,  on  the  San  Francisco 
bay,  and  examine  diligently  into  the  state  of  the  na- 
val or  military  defences  of  that  town,  and  particu 
larly  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  f >rtifying  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  against  the  ingress  of  all  enemies 
and  1 particularly  recommend  to  you  to  cause  to  be 
forthwith  commenced  the  ereetion  of  a fort  or  bat- 
tery on  White  Island,  calculate  I,  when  completed, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  ship  or  vessel  that 
may  be  forbidden  to  do  so  by  said  United  States. 

“To  enable  you  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing 
instructions,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  call  on  all  officers  under  my  command  to  extend 
to  you  any  assistance  of  money,  men,  or  property 
that  in  your  judgment  may  be  necessary  fully  to 
accomplish  the  same. 

“In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  affixed  iny  seal,  at  the  capital  of  California,  this 
date  before  written. 

“J.  C.  FREMONT, 

“Attest:  Governor  of  California. 

“Wm.  H.  Rijssell,  Secretary  of  state. 

“To  Major  Louis  McLane, 

U.  S.  Army,  California  regiment.” 

And  did  thereby  disobey  the  aforesaid  lawful  com- 
mand of  his  superior  officer,  Brigadier  General 
Kearny,  dated  January  16,  1847. 

Specification  4- — In  this,  that  he,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen  U.  S.  army,  being  in  command  of  a battal- 
ion of  volunteers  organized  in  California  for  the  U. 
States  service,  which  by  aforesaid  orders  fro  n the 
war  department,  dated  June  18,  1846,  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General  Kearny, 
and  having  been  officially  informed  by  W.  Branford 
Shubrick,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces 
in  the  Pacific,  in  a letter  dated  U.  S.  ship  Indepen- 
dence, Monterey,  February  23,  1847,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  to  wit:  “General  Kearny,  I am  instructed, 
is  the  commanding  military  officer  in  California,  and 
invested  by  the  president  with  the  administrative 
functions  of  government  over  the  people  and  terri- 
tory;” and  having  received, on  the  11th  March,  1847, 
from  Gen.  Keardy,  by  the  hands  of  Captain  tl.  S. 
Turner,  U.  S.  army,  a circular  proclamation  in  the 
following  words,  to  wit; 

“circular. 

“To  all  whom  it  may  concern:  Be  it  known,  that  the 
president  of  the  United  But**,  desirous  to  give  to 
the  people  of  California  a share  of  the  good  and 
happy  civil  organization  •njoyed  by  the  people  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  to  protect  them  at  the  same 
lime  from  the  attacks  of  foreign  foes  and  from  in- 
ternal commotions,  has  invested  the  undersigned 
with  separate  and  distinct  powers,  civil  and  military, 
a cordial  co-operation  in  the  exercise  of  which.it  is 
hoped  and  believed,  will  have  the  happy  results 
desired. 

“To  the  commander-in  chief  of  the  naval  forces 
the  president  has  assigned  the  regulation  of  the 
impurt  trade;  the  conditions  on  which  vessels  of  all 
nations,  our  own  as  well  as  foreign,  may  be  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  the  territory;  an  J the  eslablishmen. 
ot  a port  regulations.  ’ 

“To  the  commanding  military  officer  the  president 
has  assignee  the  direction  ol  the  operations  on  land, 
and  has  invested  him  with  administrative  functions 
of  government  over  the  people  and  territory  occupi- 
ed by  the  forces  of  the  United  Stales. 

“Done  at  Monterey,  capital  of  California,  this  1st 
dav  of  March,  A.  D.  1847. 

W.  BRANFORD  SHUBRICK, 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces. 
“S.  W.  KEARNY, 

Brig.  Geu.  U.  S.  A.  and  governor  of  California.” 
And  having  at  the  same  lime,  on  tne  11th  day  of 
March,  1847,  received  irorn  Brigadier  Gen.  Kearny, 
uy  the  hand*  of  Captain  H.  S.  Turner,  the  following 
order,  in  terms,  to  wit: 

“ Orders  No.  2. 

Headquarters  Tenth  Military  Department, 

Monterey,  March  1,  1847. 

“1.  With  a view  to  regulate  payment  il  is  necessa- 
ry that  the  battalion  of  California  volunteers  now 
undor  the  cam  uani  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 


if  the  armt;  and  stationed  ai  the  Ciudad  de  los 
Angeles,  it  not  originally  mustered  under  the  law  of 
May  13,  and  the  supplemental  law  of  June  18,  1846, 
iliould  be  now  mustered  into  service  under  those 
aws.  This  muster  will  be  made  at  once  bv  Lieut 
Col  Fremont.  Should  any  men  of  the  battalion  be 
unwilling  to  continue  in  service  under  the  above 
named  la  ws,  they  will  be  conducted  by  Lieut  Col. 
Fremont  to  Yerba  Buena,  via  Monterey,  and  be  there 
discharged. 

“III.  Lieut  Col  P.  St.G.  Cooke,  now  in  command 
of  the  Mormon  battalion,  is  entrusted  with  the  su- 
pervision of  the.  southern  military  district,  for  the 
protection  and  defence  of  which  he  will  mak6  the 
necessary  provision,  posting  his  command  (to  consist 
of  company  C 1st  dragoons,  the  Marmon  battalion, 
and  the  California  volunteers)  at  such  places  as  he 
may  deem  most  eligible. 

“By  order  of  Brig  Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny. 

“H.  S.  Turner, 
Captain,  A.  A.  A.  General.” 
Did,  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  on  the  15th  day  of 
March,  1847,  issue  orders  to  Captain  Richard  Owens, 
in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

“Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  March  10,  1847. 

“Sir:  In  the  performance  of  a portion  of  my 
official  duties,  it  becomes  necessary  that  1 should 
visit  in  person  the  northern  district  of  the  territory, 
where  1 shall  probably  be  detained  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  days;  and  the  better  to  possess  you  of  my 
views  in  my  absence,  and  to  render  your  authority 
in  the  mean  time  undoubted,  I have  considered  it 
proper  to  issue  the  following  orders: 

“1st.  You  will  continue,  with  the  entire  battalion, 
at  San  Gabriel,  observing  order,  vigilance,  and  ex- 
ercising as  much  discipline  as  in  your  discretion  can 
be  prudently  enforced. 

“2d.  You  will  make  no  move  whatever  from  San 
Gabriel  in  my  absence,  unless  to  repel  an  actual 
invasion,  or  obey  the  order  of  any  officer  that  does 
not  emanate  from  me. 

“3d.  You  will  take  the  best  possible  care  of  the 
public  arms  and  munitions  belonging  to  the  command, 
and  turn  them  over  to  no  corps  without  my  special 
order. 

“4th.  The  general  police  of  the  garrison,  and 
strict  regard  to  the  public  interest  will,  of  course, 
as  commandant  ad  interim,  constantly  engage  your 
best  efforts. 

“Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“J.  C.  FREMONT, 

Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  ar  uy  and 
Commandant  of  Cal i lorn ia  battalion. 

“To  Capt.  Richard  Owens, 

Acting  Commandant  Calilornia  Battalion.” 

And  did  thereby  disobey  the  lawful  command  of 
his  superior  officer,  Brigadier  General  Kearny, as 
conveyed  to  him  in  the  aforesaid  order  No.  2,  of  the 
10th  military  department,  by  continuing  in  service 
the  whole  California  battalion  contrary  to  said  or- 
ders, and  by  ordering  the  battalion  to  remain  at  San 
Gabriel,  contrary  to  said  orders  Irora  Brigadier  Gen 
Kearny  to  march  them  to  Yerba  Buena,  notwith- 
standing he,  Lieut  Col  John  C.  Frement,  had  official- 
ly informed  Captain  Turner,  at  Puenlo  de  los  Angeles 
on  the  twelfth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  that  he  would  obey  and  execute  the  said 
orders  of  Brig  Gen.  Kearny,  to  wit:  Order  No.  3 of 
the  10th  military  department,  dated  March  one, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

Specification  5- — In  this,  that  he,  Lieut  Colonel  J. 
C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 
U.  S.  army,  being  in  command  of  a battalion  of  vo- 
lunteers organized  in  Calilornia  for  tne  U.  Slates 
service,  having,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  received  the  law- 
ful order  ol  hi*  superior  officer,  Brig  Gen  Kearny, 
to  wit:  the  aforesaid  orders,  No.  2,  dateil  head- 
quarters 10th  military  department,  Monterey,  March 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  lorty-seven,  whereby  he 
was  ordered  to  march  such  part  ol  said  battalion  as 
refused  to  be  mustered  into  service  to  Yerba  Buena, 
there  to  be  discharged,  did  refuse  to  obey  said  order, 
and  did  make  known  his  refusal  to  Lieut  Colonel 
Cooke,  comminandiiig  the  district  in  which  his  bat- 
talion was  serving,  by  a written  commmuaicalien  in 
terms,  tb  wit: 

“ Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  March  16,  1847. 

“Sir:  I am  instructed  by  Gov.  Fremont  to  ac- 
knowledge a few  moments  since  Ihe  receipt  ol  your 
comraun>e«tion  ef  the  14th  instant,  and  to  say,  in 
reply,  that  the  volunteers  constituting  the  California 
battalion  decline,  williout  an  individual  exception, 
to  be  mustered  into  the  U.  States  service  conforma- 
ble to  Order  No.  2 of  the  10th  military  department, 
referred  to  by  you. 

“The  governor  considers  it  unsafe  at  this  time, 
when  rumor  is  rife  with  a threatened  insurrection,, 
to  discharge  the  battalion,  and  will  decline  doing  so; 
and,  whilst  they  remain  in  service,  he  regards  hi* 
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force  quite  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  artil- 
lery and  ordnance  stores  at  the  mission  of  San  Ga- 
briel. 

“I  am,  with  considerations  of  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servant. 

“WM.  H.  RUSSELL,  Secretary  of  state. 

“To  P.  Sr.  Geo.  Cooke. 

Lieut,  Col.  Com’g  Mission  San  Louis  Res.” 
Specification  6. — In  this,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John 
C.  Frement,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 

U.  S.  army,  after  he  had  been  duly  informed  by  bis 
superior  officer,  Brigadier  General  K-arny,  that  he, 
Brigadier  Gensral  Kearny,  had  been  Invested  by  the 
president  of  the  United  Slates  witli  the  co  n nsnd  of 
the  troops  in  California,  by  exhibiting  to  him,  Lieut. 
Co).  John  C.  Fremont,  on  the  sixteenth  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  at  Ciu  lad  de  los 
Angeles,  the  aforesaid  orders  from  the  war  depart- 
ment dated  June  eighteen,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-six;  and  after  he  had  duly  received,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  the  aforesaid  lawful  command  of  his  superior 
officer,  Brigadier  General  Kearny,  on  that  day,  to 
make  no  changes  in  the  organization  of  his  battalion 
or  officers  appointed  in  it,  except  with  the  approval 
of  said  Brigadier  General  Kearny,  did,  notwith- 
standing, disobey  said  lawful  command  of  his  supe- 
rior officer,  by  accepting,  in  a general  order,  pub- 
lished at  Angeles,  on  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  lorly  seven,  the  resignations 
of  the  following  commissioned  officers  of  the  Cali- 
fornia battalion  of  volunteers,  to  wit:  Captains  H. 
L.  Ford,  Samuel  Gibson,  Win.  Findlay,  and  Lieu- 
tenants W.  Baldridge  Rhensaw,  VV.  Blackburn,  J. 
Scott,  J.  R.  Barton,  and  J.  M.  Hudspeth. 

Specification  7. — In  this,  that  he,  Lieutenant  Colo, 
nel  John  C.  Frement,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  U.  S.  army,  did  fail  to  obey  the  order  of 
Brigadier  General  Kearny,  to  repair  to  Monterey, 
as  communicated  to  him  verbally  by  said  Brigadier 
General  Kearny,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty  seven,  and  repeated  to 
him  in  writing  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  eight- 
een hundred  and  forty-seven,  in  words  following,  to 
wit: 

“ Headquarters , lOf/t  Military  Dep't. 

“ Monterey . California,  March  28,  1847. 
“Sir:  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Col.  Mason, 
1st  dragoons,  who  goes  to  the  southern  district  cloth- 
ed by  me  with  full  authority  to  give  such  orders  and 
instructions  upon  all  matters,  both  civil  and  military, 
in  that  section  of  country,  os  he  may  deem  proper 
and  necessary.  Any  instructions  tie  may  give  to 
you  will  be  considered  as  coming  from  myself. 

“I  deem  it  proper  to  suggest  to  you  that  should 
there  be  at  the  Pueblo  any  unsettled  accounts  or  de- 
mands against  the  government,  incurred  by  your 
orders  or  approval,  which  you  may  not  have  already 
authenticated  and  completed  for  the  action  of  ttiys 
“disbursing  officers,”  that  you  at  once  do  so,  as  ft 
may  be  necessary  for  you  to  proceed  from  here  to 
Washington  city,  and  should  there  be  any  of  the 
party  which  accompanied  you  from  Missouri  still 
with  you,  and  under  pay  from  the  topographical  de- 
partment, you  will  cause  them  to  come  to  this  place, 
that  they  may  be  returned  home  and  discharged,  and 
be  of  no  further  expense  to  the  United  States,  unless 
they  prefer. being  discharged  at  once  in  this  country. 

“In  twelve  days  alter  you  have  embarked  ibe  vo. 
lunleers  at  San  Pedro,  1 desire  to  see  you  in  this 
place. 

“Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“S.  YV.  KEARNV, 

“Brig.  Gen.  and  Governor  of  California, 
“Lieut.  J.  C.  Fremont,  reg’l  of  mounted  rifle- 
men, commanding  battalion  California  volunteers, 
Ciudad  de  ios  Angeles.” 

But  did  remain  at  the  Ciudad  de  Ios  Angeles,  until 
after  the  arrival  there  of  Brig.  Gen.  Kearny,  on  the 
9ib  of  May,  1847,  and  till  the  order  was  then  and 
there  verbally  lepeated  to  him. 

CHARGE  III — CONDUCT  TO  THE  PREJUDICE  OF  GOOD 
ORDER  AND  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE. 

Specification  1. — In  this,  that  he,  Lieut.  Col.  John 
C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 
United  Stales  army,  being  in  command  of  a battal- 
ion of  mounted  riflemen,  organized  in  California 
for  the  United  States  service,  and  placed,  by  orders 
aforesaid  Iroui  the  secretary  of  war  of  June  8ih 
1846,  under  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Kearny,  did,  at 
Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  California,  on  tl.e7th  Februa- 
ry, 1847,  write  to  Commodore  Shubrick,  command- 
ing the  United  Slates  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific,  a 
letter  in  words  as  hereinbefore  recited  in  the  4th 
specification  to  the  1st  charge,  thereby  officially  in- 
forming said  naval  comtnauuer  that  he  had  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  lawful  authority  of  his  superior 
officer,  Brig-  Gen.  Kearny,  and  endeavoring  to  per- 
Siade  said  naval  commander  to  suppoit  aud  counte- 


nance him  therein.  This  to  the  prejudice  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline. 

Specification  1 — In  this,  that  he.  Lieut.  Col  John 
C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 
United  Stales  army,  being  in  command  of  a battal- 
ion of  volunteers  organized  in  California  for  the  U. 
States  service,  and  placed  under  command  of  Brig 
Gen  Kearny  by  aforesaid  orders  from  the  war  de 
partment,  dated  June  18,  1846,  did,  at  Angeles,  on 
the  11th  of  February,  1847,  write  to  W P.  Hall  in 
words  as  hereinbefore  recited  tn  the  5th  specifica- 
tion to  the  1st  charge,  thereby  avowing  his  resistance 
of  the  authority  of  his  superior  officer.  Brig  Gen 
Kearny,  and  endeavoring  to  prevent  said  Hall  from 
supporting  the  lawful  authority  of  Brig  Gen  Kearny. 
This  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  ai  d military 
discipline. 

Specification  3 — In  this  that  he,  Lieut  Col  John 
C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 
United  States  army,  did.  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles, 
on  the  2d  of  March,  1847,  in  contempt  of  the  law- 
ful authority  of  his  superior  officer,  Brig  Gen  Kear- 
ny, assume  to  be  and  to  act  as  governor  of  California, 
in  executing  a deed  or  instrument  of  writing  in 
words  as  hereinbefore  recited  in  the  6th  specifica- 
tion to  the  1st  charge,  thereby  assuming  and  exer- 
cising the  functions  and  authority  of  his  superior 
officer,  Brig  Gen  Kearny,  to  the  prejudice  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline. 

Specification  4 — In  this,  that  he,  Lieut  Col  John 
C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 
United  States  army  being  in  command  of  a battal- 
ion of  volunteers  organized  in  California  tor  the  U. 
States  service,  which,  by  aforesaid  orders  from  the 
war  department,  dated  June  18.  1846,  were  placed 
under  command  of  Brig  Gen  Kearny,  and  having 
been  officially  informed  by  W.  Branford  Shubrick, 
as  co  nmander-in  chief  of  the  navM  forces  in  the 
Pacific,  in  a letter  dated  U.  S.  ship  Independence, 
Monteiey,  February  23,  1847,  in  the  following  words, 
to  wit':  "Gen  Kearny,  lam  instructed,  is  the  com- 
manding military  officer  in  California,  and  invested 
by  the  president  with  the  administrative  functions 
of  government  over  the  people  and  territory.”  And 
having  received  on  the  lllhof  March,  1847,  from 
Gen.  Keatny,L4iJ  the  hands  of  Capt.  H-  S.  Turner, 
United  Stales  army,  a circular  proclamation  in 
words  as  hereinbefore  recited  in  the  7th  specifica- 
tion to  the  1st  charge,  did,  not  withstanding,  at  Ciudad 
de  los  Angeles,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1847,  issue 
written  orders  to  Capt.  Richaid  Owens,  of  the  Ca- 
lifornia battalion,  in  words  as  hereinbefore  recited 
in  the  7th  specification  to  the  1st  charge,  thereby 
ordering  said  Owens  not  to  obey  the  orders  of  any 
officer  but  himself.  This  to  the  prejudice  of  good 
order  an  I military  discipline. 

Sjpe'cificalion  5.  In  this,  that  he,  Lieut.  Col.  John 
C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 
United  States  Army,  after  he  had  been  duly  informed 
by  his  superior  officer,  Brig.  Gen.  Kearny,  that  he, 
Gen.  Kearny,  had  been  invested  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
California,  by  exhibiting  to  him,  Lieut.  Col.  Fre- 
mont, on  the  6th  of  January,  1847,  at  Ciudad  de  los 
Angeles,  the  aforesaid  orders  from  the  war  depart- 
ment, dated  June  18,  1846,  did,  notwithstanding,  dis- 
regard the  lawful  authority  of  said  superior  officer, 
and  did  himself  usurp  and  exercise  the  functions  of 
said  superior  officer  in  the  several  official  acts  and 
matters,  to  wit,  as  heretofore  recited  in  the  10th 
specification  to  the  1st  charge;  that  is  to  say,  in  or- 
dering a general  court  martial  at  Ciudad  do  los  An- 
geles on  the  24th  of  January,  1847,  and  approving 
at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1847,  the  proceedings  of  the  court;  and  in  accepting 
at  Angeles,  on  the  1 3th  of  February,  1847,  the  re- 
signations of  officers  in  the  California  battalion:  all 
this  being  in  usurpation  of  the  functions  and  authority 
of  his  superior  officer,  Brig.  Gen.  Kearny,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline. 

The  reading  of  the  charges  being  finished,  the  ac- 
cused was  called  upon  to  plead  to  them. 

“Mot  guilty,”  was  the  response. 

He  was  informed  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  ex- 
cept to  any  particular  charge. 

Col.  Fremont  then  asked  leave  lo  read  to  the  court 
the  following  paper: 

“Mr.  President:  In  preferring  the  usual,  request 
to  be  allowed  counsel  in  this  case,  1 wish  to  state 
that  it  is  no  part  of  my  intention  or  desire  to  make 
defence  on  any  legal  or  technical  point,  but  only  to 
have  friendly  assistance  in  bringing  out  the  merits  of 
the  case  in  lucid  and  proper  order,  and  in  obtaining 
a full  trial  on  the  merits,  in  the  shortest  time,  and 
with  the  least  amount  of  trouble  to  the  court.  With 
this  view,  no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  relevancy 
or  legality  of  any  question  proposed  by  the  prosecu- 


tion, the  court,  or  any  member  of  the  court;  nor  to 
any  question  which  goes  to  show  my  motives,  either 
by  words  or  acts,  in  aggravation  of  the  offences  al- 
leged against  me;  nor  to  the  authenticity  of  any  evi- 
dence, written  or  printed,  which  I know  or  believe 
to  be  authentic;  nor  will  any  question  be  proposed, 
or  motion  made,  on  my  part,  knowingly,  of  a nature 
to  give  just  ground  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  or  to  cause  delay  in  the  trial,  or  give 
trouble  to  the  court.  But  this  waiver  of  proof  to 
authenticity  of  papers  is  made  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  all  the  persons  brought  from  California  by 
Gen.  Kearny  as  witnesses,  and  listed  as  such,  with 
the  charges,  and  summoned,  shall  be  sworn  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  so  as  to  save  to  me  my  right 
of  cross-examination. 

“In  this  way  I hope  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  trial,  to  get  at  once  into  the  merits,  to  spare  this 
court  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  an  unpleasant  duty, 
and  enable  them  the  sooner  to  obey  the  feelings 
which  call  them  to  a very  different  duty. 

“I  name  as  the  counsel  asked  to  be  allowed  me  the 
two  friends  who  accompany  me,  Thomas  H.  Benton 
and  William  Carey  Jones,  Esquires.” 

The  Judge  Advocate  here  brought  forward  for  the 
decision  of  the  court  applications  on  the  part  of  se- 
veral reporters  for  the  press  to  be  allowed  to  take 
notes  with  a view  to  the  publication  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  trial.  Whereupon  the  accused  offered  the 
subjoined  paper: 

“Mr.  President:  So  far  as  a prohibition  to  publish 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  is  intended  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  accused,  I do  hereby  renounce  and  waivo 
all  such  benefit,  and  agree  to  the  publication  of  every 
thing.” 

The  president  now  ordered  the  court-room  to  be 
cleared,  with  a view  to  consulting  on  the  application 
submitted.  This  being  done,  the  court  remained 
with  closed  doors  for  about  an  hour.  At  its  re-open- 
ing, a paper  was  read  by  the  judge  advocate,  in 
which  the  court,  though  declaring  that  its  proceed- 
ings were  open  to  the  public,  declined  to  take  any 
such  order  as  that  asked  for  by  the  application,  or  in 
any  manner  to  sanction  or  approve  the  publication  of 
the  evidence  which  might  be  disclosed  in  the  course 
of  the  trial. 

It  being  now  too  late  (near  3 o’clock  p.  m.)  to  en- 
ter into  the  examination  of  evidence,  the  court  was 
adjourned  until  10  o’clock  a.  m.  Dext  day. 


PRESIDENCY,  1 848. 


MR-  VAN  BOREN  NOMINATED. 

The  editor  of  the  Wilkcsbarre  Farmer,  ha3  address- 
ed a letter  lo  Mr.  Van  Buren,  urging  him  to  consent 
to  a nomination,  to  which  letter  Mr.  Van  Buren  has 
written  a long  reply,  which  is  published  in  that 
paper. 

Mr.  Van  Buren’s  letter  the  editor  thinks  does  not 
contain  a distinct  refusal,  and  he  therefore  places 
his  name  as  a candidate  at  the  head  of  his  columns. 

The  letter  treats  of  national  affairs,  and  will  there- 
fore attract  much  attention. 

The  Washington  ‘ Union ’ introduces  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren’s  letter  with  the  following  preliminary: 

A LETTER  FROM  EX-PRESIDENT  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 

The  following  letter,  like  all  the  other  productions 
of  Mr.  V'an  Buren’a  pen,  is  worthy  of  the  public  at- 
tention. It  is  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  “Far- 
mer and  Journal”  of  Wednesday  last,  published  at 
Wilkesbarre,  in  Luzerne  ccunty,  Penn-) Ivania. — 
The  editor  speaks  of  the  letter,  as  well  as  of  its  dis- 
tingui.-hed  author,  in  the  warmest  terms;  places  Mr. 
Van  Buten’s  name  at  the  head  ol  his  ediiorial  column 
for  president,  subject  to  the  decision  of  ihe  democra- 
tic national  convention;  and  declares  "there  are  no 
two  statesmen  at  this  time  in  the  Union,  perhaps, 
whose  views  aud  feelings  upon  most  of  the  great 
leading  questions  of  national  policy  are  so  complete- 
ly coincident  as  Mr.  Polk’s  aud  Mr.  Van  Buren’sjand 
hence  the  great  propriety  ol  his  succeeding  Mr.  Po.k 
to  carry  out  the  great  measures,  in  a wise  aud  pru- 
dent manner,  commenced  under  Mr.  Polk’s  admin- 
istration, and  which  have  redounded  so  much  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  and  to  the  glory  of  the 
Union.” 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  tliis  time  to  moot  the 
question  of  the  next  presidency.  Other  editors 
have,  of  course,  the  right  to  consult  their  on  n judg- 
ments, and  decide  for  themselves.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  marked  out  our  own  course  too  per- 
fectly and  too  distinctly  lo  make  it  necessary  for  us 
lo  repeat  the  reasons  which  determine  us  lo  avoid 
the  subject. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ’s  letter  relates  to 
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his  being  run  for  the  presidency.  He  wishes  to: 
remain  in  retirement.  He  decidedly  declines,  on  | 
his  own  account,  any  support  which  may  be  offered 
him;  and  he  deems  it  in  the  last  degree  improbable  j 
that  any  slate  of  things  can  occur  which  can  call  j 
upon  him  to  abandon  bis  own  predilections  for  pri- 
vate life. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  then  passes  on  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country.  There  are  one  or  two  ex- 
pressions in  the  letter,  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  seen  omitted;  but  there  are  many  strong  pas- 
sages which  command  our  strongest  and  fullest  con 
currence.  Like  Mr.  Van  Buren,  we  deprecate  all 
inordinate  aspirations  after  the  presidency  on  the 
part  of  any  man,  or  of  any  man’s  friends — the  ardor 
of  partisans — the  sacrificing  of  the  public  duties  of 
congress  to  president-making,  and  all  the  political 
schemes  and  intrigues  which  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. These  must  De  suppressed,  if  attempted,  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  press;  or  the 
public  inteie.-ls  must  grievously  sutler — the  war 
must  la-'guish — “the  just  indemnity  for  the  past  and 
reasonable  security  lor  the  future”  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed— ttie  w ar  cannot  be  concluded  with  honor — the 
laurels  of  its  heroes  will  be  tarnished. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  perfectly  in  the 
noble  sentiment  he  expresses,  lhat,  rising  above  all 
little  personal  ambition,  all  sinister  influences,  the 
friends  of  the  aspirants  mu-t  “limit  their  rivaiship  to 
the  wisdom  and  efficacy  o'  their  efforts  to  extricate 
their  country  ” from  all  tier  ditficulties.  Uncommit- 
ted as  we  are  to  any  i.  an  for  the  presidency,  we,  for 
one,  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  carry  out  this  decla- 
ration of  Mi.  Van  Buren.  The  only  road  to  the  suc- 
cession is,  to  serve  the  country;  to  take  care  of  her 
interests;  to  prove,  by  your  public  acts,  that  you  pos- 
sess the  wisdom,  the  energy,  the  qualifications  to 
serve  her,  and  not  descend  to  factious  coalitions  and 
to  miserable  intrigues  to  elevate  yourself: 

Lindeiucald,  Oct ■ 20,  1847. 

My  dear  sir:  I had  the  honor  a few  days  since  to 
receive  your  friendly  letter,  apprising  me  of  your 
desire  to  place  my  name,  after  the  close  of  the  then 
approaching  canvass  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  head  ol 
jour  paper,  as  the  choice  of  the  sterling  democracy 
of  your  district  for  the  presidency,  an  l also  inform- 
ing me  of  a similar  disposition  among  the  democrats 
of  the  surrounding  districts. 

The  frankness  of  yourcommunicatjon,  and  the  dis- 
interested motives  by  which  it  has  obviously  been 
dictated,  command  my  respect  and  confidence-  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  replying  to  it  through  my  old  and 
fast  friei  d in  your  vicinity,  as  you  suggest,  1 address 
myself  directly  to  you, and  shall  express  my  feelings 
and  opinions  with  the  freedom  and  sincerity  which 
are  due  to  the  subject,  to  my  position  in  regard  to  it, 
and  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  with  which  your 
conduct  has  inspired  me. 

1 cannot  apprehend  lhat  what  I am  about  to  say 
will  induce  any  one  to  suppose  that  1 undervalue  the 
honor  of  the  office  with  which  your  favorable  esti- 
mate of  my  capacity  and  principles  has  inclined  you 
once  more  to  connect  my  name.  Every  right-minded 
American  citizen  must  regard  an  incumbent  of  the 
presidential  office,  possessing  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  those  who  raised  him  to  power,  and  chal- 
lenging the  respect  ot  all  parlies  by  an  honest,  wise, 
and  manly  administration  ot  his  trust,  as  enjoying  t he 
highest  distinction  kDovvn  to  the  political  institutions 
of  mankind.  Nevertheless,  1 assure  you  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  my  aspirations  at  other  periods 
of  my  lile,  1 have  no  desire  to  reoccupy  that  most 
eJevaled  public  station.  1 have  already,  by  the  par- 
tiality ol  my  countrymen,  partaken  very  largely  of 
the  enjoyments  of  public  lile,  whilst  1 have  not  shun- 
ned Us  labors,  or  been  exempt  flom  its  inquietudes. 
The  favors  and  honors  which  have  been  profusely 
bestowed  on  me  by  the  democracy  of  the  Union  are, 
and  1 trust  will  ever  be,  present  to  my  mind,  and 
gratefully  impressed  on  my  heart.  Every  day  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  the  soundness  of  the  political 
opinions  to  which  1 have  adhered,  conscious  of  al- 
ways having  done  my  duty  to  the  people  to  the  best 
ol  my  ability,  having  no  heart-burnings  to  be  allayed, 
and  no  resentments  to  he  gratified  by  a restoration 
to  power,  and  finding  my  present  position  entirely 
adapted  to  my  taste  and  disposition,  1 am  sincerely 
and  heartily  desirous  to  wear  the  honors  and  enjoy- 
ments ol  private  life  uninterruptedly  to  the  end. 

II,  therefore,  the  support  which  you,  with  whom 
I have  not  even  the  pleasure  ol  a personal  acquaint- 
ance, have  so  frankly  and  honorably  tendered  me, 
included  that  not  only  of  the  inllexible  and  victorious 
democracy  of  your  c>  Dgres  lonal  district,  but  also  of 
the  democratic  party  n.»  ogtioul  the  union,  and  the 
consequent  assurance  ol  success,  1 could  not,  con- 
sulting only  my  own  feelings  and  wishes,  hesitate, 
respectfully  and  gratefully,  but  decidedly,  to  de- 
cline it.  That  any  state  ol  things  will  hereafter  ex- 
ist in  whieb  this  indulgence  of  my  own  preferen- 


j ces  would,  in  the  opinion  of  true  and  faithful  friends, 

| conflict  with  my  duty  to  the  political  parly  to  which 
j my  whole  life  has  been  devoted,  and  to  which  1 
| owe  any  personal  sacrifice,  is  in  the  last  degree  im- 
j probable. 

I appreciate  and  honor  your  anxious  desire  to  see 
the  integrity  and  firmness  of  the  democratic  parly  of 
the  Union  fully  vindicated.  As  far  as  the  temperate 
but  steady  action  of  one  who  is,  by  his  position  and 
a just  observance  of  its  proprieties,  debarred  from 
active  participation  in  partisan  conflicts,  can  aid  in 
restoring  its  former  efficiency,  in  rekindling  its  wan- 
ing zeal,  and  in  preserving  the  high  and  pure  charac- 
ter lor  which  it  has  been  long  and  rightfully  distin- 
guished, you  may  confidently  rely  on  my  co  opera- 
lion.  Whether  these  de-irable  objects  can  be  ac- 
complished, mainly  depends  upon  the  course  which 
is  pursued  by  the  respeclive  friends  of  those  promi- 
nent citizens  among  us  who  are  made  candidates  for 
the  presidency.  Should  the  capital  of  the  Union, 
during  the  approaching  session  of  congress,  become 
the  rallying  point  of  their  partisans,  and  not  only 
their  attention,  hut  the  time  and  attention  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  direction  of  public  affairs, 
be  evoled  to  president-making  instead  of  their  ap- 
propriate duties,  we  shall  have  lit  tie  to  hope  in  this 
regard. 

But  if  mere  political  schemes  and  intrigues,  how- 
ever cunningly  devised,  and  tiowever  profitable  they 
may  have  heretofore  appeared,  shall  in  the  present 
emergency  give  place  to  the  unceasing  and  vigorous 
efforts  of  all  to  preserve  and  protect  the  bleeding  in- 
terests and  perilled  honor  of  our  country — efforts 
which  can  alone  attract  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  democratic  masses — the  result  will  prove  far 
more  auspicious. 

Scarcely  ever  has  the  essential  welfare  of  the 
country  been  in  a more  critical  condition,  or  its  ad- 
ministration in  greater  need  ol  the  energetic  support 
of  those  w ho  raised  it  to  power.  With  a probable 
majority  against  it  in  the  popular  branch  ot  the  na- 
tional legislature,  and  but  a small,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, not  a very  harmonious  majority  in  its  favor 
in  the  senate,  it  omy  be  called  upon  to  vindicate  the 
past,  and  will  be  obliged  to  support,  possibly  for  an 
indefinite  period,  a distant  and  difficult  foreign  war. 
The  existence  of  that  war  has  reeeived  the  official 
sanction  of  every  department  of  the  government 
which  is  rtquired  by  the  constitution;  and  it  is  due 
to  the  future  tame,  as  well  as  the  present  prosperity 
of  this  great  nation,  lhat  it  be  triumphnlly  sustain- 
ed. Whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  propriety  of 
instituting  inquiries  into  the  necessity  ot  its  occur- 
rence with  a view  to  the  just  respan  Sibily  to  public 
opinion  of  our  public  servants,  such  an  investigation 
may,  at  this  time,  and  under  existing  circumstances, 
as  well  upon  principles  of  sound  political  morality 
as  of  national  expediencj,  be  well  regarded  as  out  of 
season.  The  war  cannot  now  be  concluded  wiib 
honor,  unless  we  receive  from  Mexico  a just  indem- 
nity for  the  past,  and  reasonable  security  for  the  fu- 
ture. If  these  be  not  obtained,  the  survivors  of  our 
gallant  army,  who  have  by  their  deeds  of  valor  con- 
firmed the  respect  and  compelled  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  cannot  be  brought  home  without  impeach- 
ment of  the  laurels  they  have  so  nobly  won,  uor  the 
memories  of  the  heroic  dead  shielded  fromthere- 
Seclion  of  having  sacrificed  their  lives  in  a worse 
than  useless  contest. 

These  solemn  duties  mud  be  performed,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  with  pertiaps  a few  honorable  exceptions, 
without  the  proper  aid  of  an  opposition,  numbering 
in  its  ranks  many  gentlemen  of  great  talents,  who 
have  had  an  unusual  share  of  legislative  experience, 
and  are  well  versed  in  the  tactics  of  partisan  warfare. 
Under  circumstances  so  adverse,  the  real  friends  of 
the  democratic  candidates  for  nomination  will  woful- 
ly  misjudge  the  interests  of  their  favorites,  if  without 
despairing  of  the  republic — for  lhat  is  a feeling  un- 
known to  the  democratic  heart — but,  disdaining 
sinister  influences  and  purposes  of  every  description, 
they  do  not  limit  their  rivaiship  to  the  wisdom  and 
efficiency  of  their  efforts  to  extricate  the  country 
Irom  the  ditficulties  and  dangers  by  which  it  is  en- 
compassed. 

Sincerely  hoping  lhat  such  may  he  the  patriotic 
course  of  all,  1 am,  very  respectfully  and  truly,  your 
friend,  M.  VAN  BUHEN. 

Samuel  P.  Collins,  esq.,  editor  of  the  Republican 
Farinei,  Wllkesbarre,  Pennsylvania. 

LETTER  FROM  GENT.  TATLOR  TO  COL.  PICKELL. 

Tlie  Baltimore  cay  whig  convention  on  the  2Slh 
July,  adopted  and  directed  to  be  transmitted  to  Gen. 
Taylor,  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  convention  re- 
cognize m Major  General  Zaciiary  Taylor  all  the 
high  qualifications  that  are  essential  to  the  faithful 
ane  proper  discharge  of  the  important  and  responsi- 
ble duties  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Ibu  union,  and 


in  view  of  his  patriotism,  his  ability,  his  firmness 
and  his  integrity,  recommend  him  to  the  suffrages 
of  the  people  for  the  next  presidency  of  the  United 
Statss. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  consider  Maj.  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  already  in  the  field  as  the  people’s 
candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  nation,  and 
as  such  entitled  to  the  support  of  every  true  whig  in 
the  land. 

These  resolutions  were  accordingly  transmitted  to 
Gen.  Taylor  by  Col.  Pickell,  and  the  following  is  the 
answer: 

Headquarters  Jinny  of  Occupation, 
Camp  near  Monterey,  Sept  22,  1847. 

Sir: — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  lire  resolutions  adopted  at  the  whig  convention  of 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  which  were  forwarded  by 
you. 

My  views  in  relation  to  the  use  of  my  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  are  evidently  well 
known  to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  I therefore 
avail  myself  of  the  occasion,  only  to  express  my  high 
appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  in  the  terras  of 
the  resolutions  and  the  recommendations  adopted  by 
the  convention. 

Please  make  this  known  in  suitable  manner  to  the 
citizens  forming  the  convention,  and  accept  the  best 
wishes  ot,  Very  respectfully, 

Your  most  ob’t.  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Major  General  U.  S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Pickell, 

President  whig  convention  of  Baltimore. 

Democratic  Nominations. — The  Tioga  Eagle  is 
out  in  favor  ol  James  Buchanan  for  the  presidency. 

The  Wilkesbarre  Farmer  nominates  Martin  Van 
Buren. 

A writer  in  the  Georgetown  (Ky.)  Herald,  warm- 
ly urges  the  claims  of  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson 
to  the  presidency,  and  Levi  Woodbury  to  the  vice 
presidency,  at  the  next  election. 

The  democrats  of  Henry  county,  Kentucky,  havo 
nominated  Mr.  Dallas  for  the  presidency,  and  Gen. 
Butler  for  the  vice  presidency. 

The  late  democratic  stale  convention  of  Connecti- 
cut have  recommended  a national  democratic  con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  and  have  chosen  the  following 
delegates: 

At  large. — Isaac  Toucey  and  Samuel  Ingham. 

By  districts. — James  T.  Pratt,  Cnas.  A.  lugersoll, 
John  C.  Holland,  and  Ferry  Smith. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Clay  has  been  nominated  for  the 
presidency  by  the  whigs  of  Erie  county,  Pa. 

Daniel  Webster  is  proposed  for  nomination  by 
the  whig  stale  convention  lately  held  in  N.  Hamp- 
shire, which  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution: — 

Resolved,  That,  deeply  impressed  with  a sense  of 
the  eaiiuenl  services  rendered  by  Daniel  Webster 
to  his  country,  both  in  the  halls  ot  congress  and  in 
the  department  of  state,  and  remembering  with  feel- 
ings of  gratified  pride  that  New  Hampshire,  which 
gave  him  birlh,  also  gave  him  the  first  opportunity 
of  acquiring  that  distinction  which  lias  made  him  the 
admiration  of  one  hemisphere  and  the  glory  of  the 
other;  above  all,  calling  to  mind,  as  it  is  meet  and 
inevilaule,  in  the  piesenl  portentous  condition  of  na- 
tional affairs,  we  should  and  must,  that  of  all  our 
public  men,  as  he  is  the  greatest,  so  he  was  the  first 
to  protest  against  and  oppose  the  further  extension  of 
slavery — an  opposition  commenced  and  insisted  upon 
as  early  as  1837,  and  continued  unabated  until  the 
present  time,  as  expressed  in  his  own  emphatic 
words:  “1  never  would  and  never  should,  and  1 say 
now  1 never  will  and  never  shall  vote  lor  any  further 
annexation  to  this  country  with  slave  representa- 
tion:” we,  therefore,  whigs  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
convention  assembled,  earnestly  and  unanimously 
propose  him  to  the  respectlul  consideration  of  the 
whig  national  convention  as  a candidate  for  the 
highest  elective  uffice  in  ttiis  country  and  the  world. 

LIBERTY  PARTY’S  NOMINATION. 

The  national  presidential  convention  of  the  liberty 
party  assembled  in  the  stale  of  New  York,  last  week. 

They  organized  by  choosing 

President  of  the  Convention,  Samuel  Lewis,  of 
Ohio. 

Fiee  Presidents,  T.  Hutchison,  Vi.j  Wm.  Jackson, 
Mass.;  Philo  Carpenter,  111.;  George  F.  Horton,  Pa.; 
C.  O.  Sheppard,  Pa.;  H.  Hailock,  Mich.;  Jas.  Coch- 
ran, N.  H.;  Baxter  Sayre,  N.  J.;  and  J Huodiesran, 
Indiana. 

Secretaries,  Austin  Willy,  E.  S.  Matthews,  Ohio; 
Austin  A.  Ackley,  J.  A.  Edward,  D.  Hultan,  W.  T. 
and  S.  S.  Booth,  Conn. 
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The  first  dny  was  occupied  in  organizing 

The  forenoon  of  ihe  second  day,  the  N.  Y.  Herald 
*sys,  Gerret  Smith  occupied  the  most  of,  in  a speech 
replete  with  agrarianism,  free  trade  doctrine*,  &c. — 
He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Lovejoy  of  III.,  who  charg- 
ed Smith  with  being  a child  in  t tie  school  of  abolition, 
and  having  learned  to  spell  baker  was  now  undertak 
ing  to  instruct  those  from  whom  he  had  learned  his 
lesson;  during  his  speech  he  was  twice  interrupted 
by  Mr.  Smith,  who  denied  certain  positions  that  Mr. 
Lovejoy  charged  Smith  with  assuming,  which  were 
embraced  in  some  spicy  remarks  of  Mr.  Lovejoy  in 
reletion  to  Mr.  Smith’s  letter  to  Mr.  Seward. 

The  convention  finally  nominated. 

For  President  of  the  United  States,  Johh  P.  Hale,  of 
N.  Hampshire. 

For  Vice  President.  Leicester  Kino,  of  Ohio. 

The  convention  passed  a series  of  resolutions, 
re-affirming  the  known  views  aud  principles  of  the 
party. 

A Washington  letter  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

1 is  very  doubtful  whether  either  of  the  two  great 
parties  can  agree,  in  a national  convention,  upon  a 
oandidate  for  the  presidency.  The  feud  which  ex 
ist*  in  the  democratic  parly,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  will  break  up  any  convention  of 
that  party,  which  may  be  assembled,  or  what  will  be 
fatal  to  its  nominations,  will  deprive  it  of  a national 
character.  So  with  a whig  national  convention, — 
no  one  can  suppose  that  the  principles  assumed  by 
the  ivhigs  in  ihe  late  Massachusetts  convention,  will 
be  adopted  and  applied  to  the  choice  of  a candidate, 
in  a whig  national  convention,  by  the  delegates  from 
•outhern  states;  and  without  the  participation  of 
southern  whig*,  the  convention  would  have  no  odor 
of  nationality. 

These  and  other  considerations  are  present  in  the 
ublic  mind,  and,  at  this  moment,  exert  a strong  in- 
ueiice  in  behalf  of  some  early  and  popular  move- 
ments towards  the  election  of  General  Taylor.  So 
far  from  being  forgotten,  or  having  lost  anything  in 
popular  favor,  Gen.  Taylor  is  now  more  prominent 
than  ever  in  the  public  eye,  aud  preparations  are  on 
fool  in  several  of  the  states,  to  nominate  Taylor  elec- 
tors, without  reference  to  a national  convention. — 
The  increasing  difficulties  of  the  country  at  home  and 
abroad — the  prospect  of  internal  strife  at  hame,  and 
the  continuance  of  a distant  and  embarrassing  foreign 
war — render  it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  large 
masses  of  the  American  people,  both  in  the  southern 
and  the  northern,  and  in  the  western  stales,  that  the 
country  should  rail  to  the  presidency  a man,  who 
acting  with  no  party  or  section,  will  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  and  the 
union. 

Slate  conventions  have  already  been  held  in  some 
states,  and  will  be  called  in  other  slates,  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  for  the  nomination  of  electors  who 
are  to  vote  for  Gen.  Taylor.  In  every  state  of  the 
Union,  it  is  desirable  that  this  movement  should  be 
made  before  the  close  of  next  winter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  pioneers  of  the  west. — It  was  on  the  7 ih  of 
June,  1759,  that  six  men,  weary  and  wayworn,  were 
seen  wending  their  way  up  trie  sleep  side  of  a rugged 
mountain  in  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  Their 
dress  was  of  that  description  which  forest  rangers 
usually  wore  at  that  period.  The  outside  garment, 
made  of  dressed  deer  skins,  was  the  loose  open  frock, 
called  then  as  now,  the  hunting  shirt.  A species  of 
drawers  of  the  same  material,  called  ieggins,  covered 
the  nether  extremities,  to  which  moccasins  for  the 
feet  were  appended.  The  cape  of  the  hunting  shirt 
and  the  seauis  of  the  Ieggins  were  curiously  notched 
or  fringed.  The  undergarments  were  of  coarse 
cotton.  Around  the  body  of  eacii  was  girded  a leath- 
ern strap  or  beit;  on  the  right  side  was  suspended 
the  tomakawk,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
hatchet;  on  Ihe  leftside  was  the  huntsman’s  knife, 
powder  horn,  bullet  pouch  and  other  articles,  indis- 
pensable to  the  hunter.  Each  of  the  party  was 
armed  with  a rifle,  and  as  they  moved  slowly  and 
with  much  toil  among  the  shrubs  and  rocks  up  the 
mountain  side,  following  an  obscure  trail,  each  man 
kept  a sharp  look  out,  as  though  an  enemy  might  be 
lurking  near  their  path.  Their  garments  were  torn 
and  dirty,  the  unavoidable  result  of  Jong  travelling 
aud  exposure  to  the  heavy  rains  that  had  fallen. — 
The  parly  had  travelled  over  a mountainous  wilder- 
derness  lor  five  weeks  without  seeing  a human  hab- 
itation. 

The  leader  of  the  party  was  ol  full  size,  with  a 
large,  robust,  sinewy  frame,  and  keen,  piercing  hazel 
eyes,  that  cast  quick  glances  at  every  object  aud  into 
every  thicket  they  passed — now  directed  ioinaiU  for 


signs  of  an  old  trail;  anon  darting  askance  into  the 
dense  thicket,  or  deep  ravine,  as  if  watching  ior  a 
concealed  enemy:  The  reader  scarcely  need  to  be 

informed  that  this  personage  was  Daniel  Boone,  and 
his  party,  on  an  exploring  lour  to  the  wilderness  of 
Kentucky. 

They  were  now  on  the  last  mountain  range  that 
separated  them  from  the  Red  river — a branch  of  the 
Kentucky — and  as  they  reached  the  sum-nit  and 
looked  down  from  its  “knobs”  upon  the  glades,  new 
and  indescribable  scenery  opened  to  their  view.  Be- 
fore them,  for  an  immense  distance,  as  if  spread  out 
on  a map,  lay  the  rich  and  beautiful  valleys  watered 
by  the  Kentucky  and  its  branches.  In  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  west,  the  country  before  them  was  “roll- 
ing,” aud,  in  places,  abruptly  billy,  but  far  in  the 
vista  was  seen  a beautiful  expanse  of  level  country, 
over  which  the  buffalo,  deer  and  other  forest  animals 
roamed  unmolested,  while  they  cropped  the  luxuriant 
herbage. 

The  companions  of  Boone  were  John  Finley,  John 
Stewart,  Joseph  Holden,  James  Moray  and  William 
Cool.  They  had  left  the  North  Fork  of  the  Yadkin, 
in  North  Carolina,  on  the  first  of  May,  and  in  thirty 
eight  days  reached  the  point  of  their  destination — 
the  place  where  two  years  before  Finley  had  traded 
with  the  Indians. 

Congratulations  were  exchanged,  for  the  romantic 
tales,  told  by  Finley,  were  now  confirmed  by  occular 
demonstration,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  form  their 
encampment  for  the  night.  Descending  along  a ra- 
vine, they  found  a spring  gushing  from  the  side  and 
near  by  a fallen  tree,  in  a convenient  position  in  their 
camp  By  placing  small  logs  or  poles,  sustained  by 
upright  stakes  on  the  right  and  left,  they  left  the  front 
open  where  their  fire  was  kindled;  and  as  a shelter 
from  the  rains  and  heavy  dews  at  night,  the  roof  was 
covered  with  the  bark  of  the  linden  tree. 

From  this  point  they  recunnoitered  the  surrounding 
country,  and  hunted  the  buffalo,  with  which  the  for 
est  abounded.  They  continued  in  the  range  until 
December  without  seeing  a single  Indian — yet  to  trie 
experienced  eyes  of  Boone  and  his  companions,  there 
were  “signs”  of  the  red  man. 

Tradition  has  given  to  Kentucky  the  name  of  “the 
dark  and  bloody  ground,"  as  its  aboriginal  meaning, 
but  on  what  authority  we  know  not.  No  Indian  lan- 
guage in  any  of  the  vocabularies  in  our  possession 
furnishes  any  etymological  proof.  Kain-luk  ee  is  a 
Shawanese  word,  and  signifies  “at  the  head  of  the 
fiver  ” The  Shawanese,  or  as  called  in  the  French 
orthography,  Chaouanows,  had  lived  and  roamed,  in 
their  savage  way,  over  that  part  of  Keutucky  whicli 
bordered  on  the  south  of  the  river  that  gave  name  to 
the  state,  rear  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurv, 
and  their  scattered  settlements  and  hunting  grounds 
extended  to  the  Cumberland  river,  and  to  the  present 
site  of  Nashville;  but  history  has  preserved  no  me 
morials  of  theii  occupancy  of  Kentucky  n *rth  or  east 
of  that  river,  where  our  pioneers  were  employed  in 
hunting.  Parties  of  both  Shawanese  and  Cnerokees 
had  passed  here  and  traded  with  Ftnley  two  years 
before.  Parlies  ot  Indian  warriors  passed  over  it, 
but  in  all  the  tract  ol  country  between  the  Guyandotte 
and  Kentucky  rivers,  not  an  Indian  village  existed, 
nor  any  signs  of  habitation. 

As  we  can  find  no  evidence  in  all  the  authorities 
within  our  reach,  (a-  d we  are  aware  of  none  existing 
that  have  escaped  our  notice,)  of  hard  fought  battles 
lo  render  Kentucky  the  “bloody  ground,”  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  supposed  name  is  a fiction.  The  Iroquois, 
or  “ Five  Nations,"  from  New  York,  extended  their 
conquests  along  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  Kanawha,  to 
the  Kentucky,  and  even  to  the  Cu  nherland  rivers,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  subse- 
quently ceded  the  whole  country,  by  virtue  of  such 
conquests,  to  the  British  Crown,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Indian  traditions  have  magnified  the  wars  with  the 
Guyandotts,  and  other  extinguished  tribes,  into  the 
importance  supposed.  Long  previous  to  the  visit  of 
Boone,  and  his  companions,  the  Shawanese,  who  had 
originally  migrated  from  the  Atlantic  borders,  south 
of  James  river,  had  left  the  state  of  Kentucky,  ar.d 
with  the  consent  of  the  Illinois,  had  fixed  their  loca- 
tion on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  and  along  the 
Wabash  rivers.  Hence  all  tnat  portion  of  Kentucky 
that  lay  north  and  east  of  the  Cumberland  river,  was 
not  legitimately  claimed,  according  10  the  notions  of 
aboriginal  titles,  by  any  nations  of  Indians.  * M.  *. 

[Louisville  Republican. 

Potato  Crop. — The  potato  crop  in  Maine  is  said 
to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  rot.  The  Newark 
Advertiser  says  the  crop  in  New  Jersey  will  be  great- 
ly diminished  by  ihe  rot,  which  prevails  extensively 
there  as  elsewhere.  The  disease  is  said  lo  have  stead- 
ily increased  ever  since  it  was  first  manifested,  and 
some  cultivators,  vegetable  physiologists  and  others, 
begin  to  express  a fear  that  we  shall  lose  the  vege- 
table allege Ui«r  unless  seme  reined/  ia  found.  , 


The  Advertiser  remarks  that  this  would,  indeed,  be 
a areal  public  calamity.  The  annual  product  of  the 
potato  crop,  in  good  seasons  may  he  estimated  at  150,- 
000,000  bushels,  which  yield  to  the  growers,  at  an 
average  price  of  twenty  cents  per  bushel,  thesumaf 
$30,000,000;  an  immense  amount  of  productive  value 
fora  nation  to  lose,  especially  so  as  there  is  not  a 
plant  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  productions  that  could 
possibly  indemnify  us.  The  most  popular  theory 
ascribes  the  disease  to  fungi  or  parasitical  influen- 
ces. 

This  position  is  adopted  by  the  principal  vegetable 
physiologists  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  tbe  U. 
States,  and  most  of  the  directions  published  in  Agri- 
cultural papers,  are  given  with  reference  to  this 
fact. 

A writer  in  tbe  Boston  Daily  Journal  of  Saturday 
professes  lo  have  discovered  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  says  that  an  easy,  simple  remedy  is  at  hand,  ao- 
ce-sible  lo  every  one — which  he  promises  to  show 
speedily.  We  wait  patiently  for  the  defence. 

Statues  of  Ethan  Allen  and  Thomas  Chitten- 
den.— I he  state  of  Vermont  ha-i  commissioned  the 
sculptor  Powers  to  execute  two  statues  to  be  placed 
in  the  rapitot  at  Montpelier,  one  of  Ethan  Allen,  and 
one  ol  Tiio-oas  Chittenden.  There  are  no  accurate 
portraits  of  these  distinguished  Vermonters  extant, 
and  the  aitist  will  be  left  to  test  the  power  ol  his 
imagination  in  producing  their  ideal  leatures  from 
reading  their  history.  There  is  said  to  be  a histori- 
cal painting  in  Montreal  representing  a scene  in  the 
life  of  Allen  whose  figure  was  painted  from  life.  If 
this  could  be  obtained  it  would  be  of  essential  aid  to 
the  artist,  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  entire  suc- 
cess in  giving  an  individuality  of  expression  to  these 
statues  which  will  give  them  the  value  of  por- 
traits. 

He  proposes  representing  them  in  the  costume 
which  they  actually  wore,  and  says  in  his  letter  to  the 
committee  ol  the  legislature,  that  he  could  not  think 
of  ihr-m  in  the  dress  of  a Greek  or  Roman.  How 
could  any  n an  « ith  a grain  of  good  taste  think  other- 
wise.  We  wiBh  ilia l Mr.  Greenough  had  manifested 
the  same  soundness  of  feeiing  in  his  national  statue 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Powers  says  that  he  will  re- 
quire six  years  lo  execute  the  statues  in,  and  sets  his 
price  at  20,U00  dollars  lor  the  two.  This  is  the  first 
public  order  that  our  great  sculptor  has  received,  and 
it  is  highly  honorable  to  him  and  lo  the  people  of 
Vermont,  that  his  first  commission  should  come  from 
liis  native  stale. 

i he  committee  say  in  their  letter  to  the  governor 
of  Ihe  slate,  “it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  un- 
dersigned to  enlarge  upon  Ihe  various  considerations 
which  seem  lo  enforce  the  expediency  and  propriety 
of  public  honors  to  virtue  and  public  patronage  of 
an,  but  ti.ey  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent 
in  them  to  suggest,  that  there  is  no  worthier  method 
of  testifying  our  respect  lor  genius  and  our  reverence 
for  wisdom  and  valor,  than  by  appropriating  a small 
portion  of  our  affluent  resources  to  encourage  the 
Duble  ambition  and  reward  the  labors  of  our  great 
native  artist,  and  at  the  same  lime  do  merited  honor 
to  t e hero  and  the  chief  magistrate,  to  whose  bold 
and  vvise  counsels  our  commonwealth  owes  her  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  stale.” 

We  have  spoken  of  the  commission  as  already  hav- 
ing been  given,  as  it  doubtless  will  oe;  nut  the  cor* 
respondenee  with  Mr.  Powers  was  by  a committee 
appointed  by  a resolution  of  tbe  legislature  of  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  be  would 
execute  the  statues  and  at  what  price.  The  artist 
having  signified  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  work 
at  a reasonable  price,  tbe  legislature  will,  of  course, 
authorize  him  to  commence  it. 

Meeting  of  Patriarchs. — The  regular  meeting 
of  the  New  York  historical  society,  on  Tuesday  night 
last,  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Hon.  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin.  The 
meeting  is  thus  referred  lo  in  the  Express: 

“When  the  two  venerable  men  met,  and  grasped 
each  other  by  the  hand,  a “tablet  of  unutterable 
thoughts”  was  plainly  traced  upon  theirseveral  coun- 
tenances, and  it  was  with  evident  reluctance  that  they 
loosened  their  lriendiy  hold.  Each  ol  these  men  la 
upwards  ol  eighty  years  old,  and  yet  their  minds  are 
as  active  as  they  were  fitly  years  ago.  Excepting 
Mr.  Clay,  they  are  the  only  Americans  now  living 
who  placed  their  signatures  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Adams,  Gallatin  and 
Clay  are  the  men,  and  they  are  among  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age;  and  all  of  them  whigs.  A pleasant 
thought  indeed,  when  we  are  rejoicing  over  the  tri- 
umph ol  their  principles  in  the  Empire  state  of  the 
Union.” 

Leperoi. — -"Nobody  can  tell  the  lepero’s  oc= 

cu^uliyuj  poly  knows  how  be  lives,  tie  feae 
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s 1 1 : ost  as  little  need  of  the  tailor  as  Adana 
had  in  Eden;  his  skin  drinks  the  sun  at  e very  pore. 

An  edict  requiring  the  lepero  to  wear  breeches 
would  extinguish  the  race;  a lepero  in  a whole  pair 
of  breeches  would  no  longer  be  a lepero;  for  one  want 
creates  another.  Other  men  have  houses  and  lands; 
the  world  belongs  to  the  lepero.  He  has  no  master, 
he  knows  no  law,  he  eats  when  he  is  hungry,  drinks 
when  he  is  dry,  and  sleeps  when  and  where  he  is 
sleepy.  Other  men  rest  from  their  labors;  the  le- 
pero  works  when  he  is  tired  of  laziness.  Hi9  work, 
however,  never  lasts  more  than  an  hour,  seldom  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  minules;  just  long  enough  to  pro 
vide  for  the  few  and  small  wants  of  the  day.  He 
carries  a traveller’s  trunk  to  his  lodgings — does  any 
thing  that  comes  under  his  hand,  picking  pockets  in- 
cluded and  holds  out  his  hand  for  charity.  Such  is 
his  work;  he  is  doer  of  chores  He  eats  any  thing 
and  every  tiling — flesh,  fish,  and  especially  fruit. 

“The  chief  visible  occupation  of  the  lepero  is  to 
amuse  himself;  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  time  of 
peace,  does  not  lack  cheap  amusements.” 

[Boston  Herald. 

American  Cannibalism.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  27th  inst.,  Pro- 
fessor Shepherd,  who  has  lately  spent  some  time  in 
exploring  the  mining  regions  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  related  an  instance  of  the  most  horrible 
Cannibalism  among  the  Ojibbeway  tride  of  Indians 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake.  He  frequently  pas- 
sed on  foot,  alone  and  unarmed,  by  the  hut  of  an  In- 
dian, who  had  killed  and  eaten  his  wife  and  two 
children.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  savage 
monster,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  was  horri- 
ble beyond  description. 

He  also  related  an  instance  of  parricide  among  the 
same  tribe,  of  the  most  heart  rending  character: — 
The  parents  of  an  Indian  had  become  old,  infirm  and 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves.  Therefore,  the 
Bon  look  them  into  a boal,  with  his  gun  loaded,  row- 
ed them  out  into  the  lake,  shot  the  father  and  threw 
him  overboard;  the  astonished  mother  jumped  into  the 
lake  and  swam  to  the  shore.  The  son  followed,  after 
loading  bis  gun,  and  shot  her  asshe  was  crawling  up 
the  bank.  [Hartford  Journal. 

The  new  Mormon  location. — A person  direct 
from  Council  Bluffs  states  that  on  the  day  he  left  a 
runner  came  in,  who  was  sent  on  in  advance  by  the 
Mormon  “Twelve,”  who  were  on  the  route  back 
from  the  Salt  Lake.  They  sent  a small  party  to  the 
Bluffs  twenty  days  in  advance  of  the  main  returning 
party,  in  order  to  tiave  fresh  teams,  provisions,  &c., 
sent  lo  meet  them,  as  they  did  not  intend  to  burden 
themselves  with  a full  outfit  back. 

Our  informant  stales  that  the  Mormons  have  loca- 
ted their  grand  gathering  place  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  Utah  and  Salt  Lake,  in  California,  on  a 
stream  which  connects  the  two  waters.  The  distance 
between  the  two  lakes  is  about  sixty  in i lea — a fertile 
valley  extending  the  whole  distance  of  several  miles 
in  breadth.  There  they  have  laid  out  a city  and 
commenced  making  improvements.  They  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  Blackfect,  Utah,  and  Crow  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  are  said  lo  be  peaceable,  and  favor  this 
settlement. 

The  main  body  of  emigrating  Mormons,  which 
started  from  the  Bluffs  in  June  last,  had  advanced 
about  Lvo  hundred  miles  beyond  the  South  Pj=s  by 
the  latter  end  of  July,  and  were  passed  at  Green 
river  at  that  time.  They  had  got  on  without  diffi- 
culty to  that  point,  and  were  pushing  on  to  their 
new  location.  [.Missouri  Republican  of  Oct.  21th. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  BRAVE. 


Capt.  C.  M.  Clat  as  open  hearted  as  brave! — 
Tile  undersigned,  a portion  o!  the  prisoners  of  En- 
caruation,  for  ourselves — and  we  doubt  not  all  would 
unite  were  they  here — take  this  method  of  expressing 
as  well  as  we  are  capable  of  doing  in  words,  our 
deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Capt.  C.  M.  Clay  for 
his  attention  and  kindness  whilst  we  were  prisoners 
with  the  enemy. 

When  Capt.  Henry  made  his  escape,  and  the  Mex- 
ican commander,  excited  by  that  event,  gave  orders 
for  the  massacre  of  the  Americans,  Capt.  Clay  ex* 
claimed;  “Rill  the  officers — spare  the  soldiers!” — 
A Mexican  Major  ran  to  him,  presenting  a cocked 
pistol  to  his  breast.  He  still  exclaimed:  “Kill  me — 
kill  the  oflictrs,  but  spare  the  men— they  are  inno- 
cent?” Wno  but  C.  M.  Clay,  with  a loaded  pistol  to 
his  heart,  and  in  the  hand  of  an  enraged  enemy, 
would  have  shown  such  magnanimous  self  devotion? 

if  auy  man  ever  was  entitled  to  be  called  “the 
soldier’s  friend ,”  he  is.  Pie  was  ever  watchful  and 
ki>  d towards  us,  allowing  every  privilege  that  would 
l e granted  by  our  enemies — turned  all  our  oiders 
at  d commands  into  advice  and  congolement;  and 


upon  our  march  to  the  city  would  lake  turn  by  turn, 
allowing  us  to  ride  his  mule,  that  we  might  stand 
the  march  of  forty  miles  a day;  divided  the  last  cent 
of  money  he  had  with  us,  and  resorted  to  every  sa- 
crifice to  make  us  happy  and  comfortable.  He  dis- 
posed of  his  mule,  when  he  found  it  necessary,  the 
only  animal  he  had,  his  buffalo  rug,  his  watch, 
and  all  his  clothes  but  one  suit,  and  supplied  our 
wants.  He  not  only  acted  in  this  manner  towards 
those  who  were  under  his  immediate  command,  but 
to  all;  and  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  unable 
to  do  more. 

We  make  no  comments  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Capt.  Clay.  We  state  facts — we  feel,  but 
have  no  language  to  express  our  feelings. 

Lieut.  Davidson  is  also  a full  hearted  man.  He 
divided  with  us  to  the  last  cent.  Clay  and  Davids 
son!  true  and  noble  hearts!  May  Heaven  restore 
them  to  their  country  and  friends,  amongst  whom 
we,  in  our  own  names,  and  for  the  prisoners  of  En. 
carnation,  subscribe  ourselves  the  most  grateful  and 
devoted. 

A.  C.  BRYAN, 

W.  D.  RATCLIFFE, 
CHARLES  E.  MOONEY, 
john  j.  finch, 

ALFRED  A ARGABRIGHT. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Oct.  20,  1347. 

Lexington  (Ry)  Observer. 

Capt.  S.  H Drum  & Lieut.  C.  Benjamin. — These 
two  brave  officers,  cut  off  so  suddenly  in  the  prime 
of  life  before  the  gates  of  Mexico,  both  belonged  lo 
the  same  regiment  of  artillery,  both  also  fell  together 
at  the  same  lime  and  place.  Two  more  noble  beings 
were  not  c.i  lied  from  (hat  fatal  field,  lo  fill  a soldier’s 
grave;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  had  none 
others  fallen,  the  city  of  Mexico  would  have  been 
dearly  purchased  by  their  blood  alone.  For  they 
had  high  aims  in  life,  an  ardent  desire  for  extended 
usefulness,  and  energy  and  decision  of  character 
which  would  have  made  them  valuable  to  their  coun- 
try and  the  army,  had  they  lived,  which  embitters 
our  grief  that  they  should  have  died  when  so  much 
needed,  as  well  for  their  services  as  their  bright  ex- 
ample. 

Capt.  Drum  wa9  stationed  at  Annapolis  for  two 
years,  when  he  was  ordered  lo  Old  Point  Comfort, 
where  he  remained  until  be  went  with  others  to  that 
country,  which  lias  now  become  one  vast  battle  field, 
where  the  brave  and  the  true  are  sacrificed  to  the 
mad,  insatiate  ambition  of  our  rulers.  He  was  a 
universal  favorite,  and  he  deserved  to  be  so,  for  his 
heart  was  as  true  and  warm  a one  as  ever  beat;  and 
he  possessed  an  earnest  sincerity  of  character,  and 
frankness  of  disposition,  calculated  to  win  every 
heart.  He  was  excellent  in  every  relation  of  life, 
as  husband,  father  and  friend;  he  was  unswerving  in 
his  devotion  lo  truth  and  deity;  and  all  his  actions 
were  guided  by  religious  principle.  Let  us,  while 
we  mourn  the  lost,  forget  not  that  there  is  another 
and  a better  world,  where  the  bitter  wrongs  of  this 
shall  be  forever  righted;  and  may  none  read  the  brief 
tribute  to  departed  worth  without  offering  up  a prayer 
that  He,  “whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,”  may  be 
graciously  pleased  to  extend  His  protecting  care 
over  those  in  their  home  circles,  whom  He  lias  so 
deeply  afflicted;  next  lo  the  consolations  He  alone 
can  impart  is  the  proud  consciousness  that  they  had 
such  to  lose.  [Baltimore  Patriot. 

Capt.  John  Magruder. — The  Charlotteville,  (Va.) 
Advocate,  publishes  the  subjoined  extract  of  a letter 
from  the  gallant  Capt.  J.  B.  Magruder,  who  married 
in  Baitio.or*,  where  his  family  now  reside.  Capt. 
M.  is  a native  of  Port  Royal,  Caroline  county,  fVa.) 
The  Charlottesville  Jeffersonian  says,  that  Capt  Geo 
A.  Magruder,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  a brother  of  the 
army  officer,  is  now  in  that  town  on  a visit  to  his  re- 
latives, having  just  returned  from  service  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  where  he  has  been  in  command  of  the 
bomb  brig  Vesuvius,  and  was  stationed  at  Laguna  as 
the  governor  of  that  Island.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  the  attack  of  I’uspan  and  Tobasco,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery  and  efficient  ser- 
vices. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Capt.  J.  B.  Magruder- 

I was  engaged  on  the  cHh,  10th,  I2th  and  13th  of 
September,  with  lue  enemy.  On  me  13th,  1 was 
struck  lour  times — knocked  off  my  horse  by  a grape 
shot  which  struck  me  in  the  neck,  but  wounded  me 
very  slightly — enough,  however,  lo  make  me  Joint— 
but  1 recovered  in  a few  moments  and  went  on  in  the 
action.  1 was  alter  warns  wounded  in  the  hand  by  a 
musket  ball,  but  can  now  write.  1 had  two  horses 
shot,  though  not  killed,  under  me,  and  my  bntterj 
Under  my  immediate  command,  repulsed  five  charges 
of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  and  infantry.  My  healtii  ;s 
pretty  good,  though  1 am  thinner  than  usual. 

We  want  reinforcements  dreadfully.  * * * * 


Let  us  regulate  the  tariff  of  this  country  here,  and. we 
ran  support  our  army  without  costing  the  United 
States  a cent.  Every  battle  we  have  fought,  from 
Palo  Alto  to  the  last,  has  been  a forlorn  hope.  * * * 
The  Mexicans  cannot  make  peace  with  a corporaVs 
guard.  They  are  ashamed  to  de  it,  and  hence  the 
smallness  of  our  army  encourages  the  war;  we  will 
get  no  peace;  less  now  than  ever.  I have  not  heard 
from  home  for  two  months.  Here  we  never  part 
with  our  swords  and  pistols  for  a moment  as  assassins 
are  in  every  corner  and  in  every  house. 

Capt-  John  E.  Howard,  of  the  Vo Uigeurs. — It  will 
be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  many  relatives  and 
friends  of  this  young  and  gallant  officer  to  learn,  that 
he  has  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  recent 
terrible  conflicts,  around  and  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
with  safety — and  not  only  so,  but  with  distinguished 
credit  to  himselt  and  to  his  native  state,  Maryland. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  directly  from  Capt.  How- 
ard himself,  but  a brother  officer  in  the  same  regi- 
ment has  written  to  his  relatives  in  this  state,  from 
which  the  following  short  extracts  have  been  kindly 
permitted  to  be  taken.  They  are  from  a description 
of  the  storming  of  tne  Hill  and  Castle  of  Chapuite- 
pec,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  probably  the  most 
perilous  and  sanguinary  contests  in  the  whole  war: 

“We  rose  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  and,  amid  the 
most  withering  fire  of  grape  and  canister  and  the 
musketry  of  near  two  thousand  Mexicans,  planted 
the  ladders  and,  with  a cheer,  mounted.  The  first 
man  who  entered  alive  was  Captain  Howard — he  was 
followed  instanler,”  &c.,  &e. 

“The  first  ten  or  fifteen  inside  the  works  met  some 
resistance,  as  they  fell  back  into  the  building  that  is 
in  tbe  centre  of  the  works,  but  we  charged  them 
there;  Captain  Howard  of  Baltimore,  with  his  own 
hand  killed  three,  and  by  this  time,  the  poor  devils 
were  calling  for  quarters,”  &e, 

Well  may  Maryland  be  proud  of  her  sons.  The 
name  and  lame  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sol- 
diers of  the  Revolution,  Col.  John  E Howard,  have 
descended  upon  a grandson,  of  whom  he  might  well 
be  proud  and  who  is  able  to  uphold  both.  The  lau- 
rels gather  >d  by  the  ancestor  at  Cowpens,  and  at  Eu* 
taw,  will  but  bloom  with  fresh  and  renewed  verdure 
by  the  side  of  those  plucked  by  his  chivalrous  de- 
scendant at  Cnapultepec  and  Mexico. 

The  gallantry  of  Lieut.  Tilton,  also  of  the  Volti- 
geurs,  u as  no  less  conspicuous.  When  about -eizing 
the  colours  of  his  regiment,  as  they  were  falling  from 
the  hands  of  the  mortally  wounded  standed  bearer, 
a partially  spent  ball  struck  him  in  the  face,  prostra- 
ting him  instantly,  so  that  all  thought  he  was  killed. 
In  a moment,  or  two,  however,  he  recovered,  and 
springing  forward,  after  Howard,  was  the  fifth  man 
who  entered  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  alive. 

General  Pillow,  who  was  in  the  van,  but  had  just 
been  wounded  severely,  at  the  distance  of  a few 
yards,  was  witness  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
both  these  daring  you  ig  officers. 

To  those  desirous  of  forming  some  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  fortress  of  Chapultepeo,  the  Mexican 
West  Point,  and  of  the  ditii  :u  ties  to  be  overcome  in 
an  assault  upon  it,  we  would  mention  that  a small 
oil  painting,  taken  in  1337,  may  be  seen  at  the  Patriot 
office.  E.  L.  R. 


MR.  JOHN  VAN  BUREN’S  SPEECH. 


From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  of  Oct.  30. 

The  meeting  last  evening  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enthusiastic  we  ever  attended.  The  mul- 
titude, moved  by  the  inspiring  watchword  of  “Free- 
dom,” begun,  at  an  early  hour,  to  wend  its  way  to 
the  capitol.”  * * * * * * 

John  Van  Buren  was  perseveringly  called  for 
after  Mr.  Wilmot  closed  his  speech.  When  he  took 
the  stand,  the  walls  of  the  capitol  shook  with  the 
cheers  and  plaudits  of  the  dense  throng.  He  com- 
menced by  a reference  to  the  inhospitable  welcome 
which  Mr.  Wilmot  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  editor  of  the  Argus.  As  a Dutchman,  he  re- 
gretted this  inhospitality.  Albany  was  wont  to  gt»e 
a cordial  welcome  to  all  her  guests;  and  such  a wel- 
come this  meeting,  and  the  courteous  of  all  parties, 
had  extended  to  this  eloquent  and  truthful  champion 
of  freedom-  He  alluded  to  the  progress  which  free 
principles  were  making  throughout  the  world.  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  were  giving  way.  France  was  be? 
coming  progressive;  and  the  inspiriting  cry  of  liberty 
was  even  sounding  front  the  portals  of  the  Vatican. 
England  had  expended  <£20,000,000  to  abolish  slave- 
ry jn  her  dqmimqps,  and  Denmark  was  qow  striking 
Hie  manacles  from  her  bondsmen.  Whqn  these 
glorious  things  were  occurring  all  around  us,  and 
the  despotisms  of  the  qld  world  were  giving  way 
before  ibe  bright  light  of  religion  and  democracy, 
shall  the  model  republic  hold  back?  Shall  her  trea- 
sure and  tbe  precious  blood  of  her  sons  be  poure4 
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out  to  conquer  free  territory  to  curse  with  slavery? 
Yet  such  was  the  position  it  was  sought  to  give  this 
country.  The  effort  was  being  made,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  was  time  that  the  free  people 
of  the  north  gave  utterance  to  their  views.  [Crie9 
of  jre«l  yes!  and  cheers.]  We  have  been  told  by  the 
Union  the  organ  of  the  government  at  Washington — 
that  it  was  wrong  for  the  people  of  the  north  to 
meetnrd  discuss  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  Mr.  Ritchie, 
the  editor  of  that  journal,  is  a man  of  talent  and  of 
agreeable  manners.  But  he  mistakes  his  vocation  it 
he  thinks  it  any  part  of  his  province  to  lecture  the 
freemen  of  New  York.  (Cheers.)  He  has  been 
recently  translated  (laughter)  from  Virginia  to 
Washington,  to  take  care  of  the  democratic  family. 
His  predecessor  was  an  able  man,  and  had  led  the 
democracy  through  many  successful  battles:  But 

what  has  Mr.  Ritchie  to  show,  lhas  he  has,  in  any 
degree,  contributed  either  to  the  harmony,  numbers, 
or  triumphs  of  the  democracy?  Arkansas  was  once 
so  strongly  democratic  that  you  could  hardly  find  it 
whig  with  a search  warrant;  (laughter,)  and  yet  it 
is  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  whigs!  Tennes- 
see — the  home  of  the  president,  and  once  a pillar  in 
the  democratic  temple — has  lapsed,  and  now  rests 
in  the  arms  of  whiggery;  although  there  has 
been  executive  patronage  enough  bestowed  upon 
her  citizens  within  two  years,  to  have  converted 
Massachusetts  herselt!  (Great  laughter.)  And 
Massachusetts,  whose  democracy  had  more  than 
once  triumphed,  during  the  editorial  reign  of  Mri 
Ritchie's  predecessors,  is  now  so  sunken  that  it  can 
reject  a resolution  of  Ireedom!  Not  only  so,  its  de- 
mocracy has  so  far  degenerated  that  it  call  nominate 
“a  fixed  fact”  as  the  “progressive  democratic”  can- 
didate! (Excessive  laughter.)  Pennsylvania  alone 
bears  up  the  old  democratic  banner;  and  she  i9  the 
borne  ol  the  author  o(  the  Wilmol  Proviso.  Mr.  V. 
B.,  in  view  of  these  facts,  expressed  the  hope  that 
if  the  people  of  New  York  were  to  elect  a tutor 
from  south  of  the  Potomac,  they  might  have  the 
usual  privilege  of  making  an  examination  of  his 
qoallios  themselves.  The  editor  of  the  Union  says 
that  the  ordinance  of  1787  is  an  “interpolation”  in 
the  democratic  creed.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this 
gentleman  has  denounced  democratic  measures  as 
“interpolations.”  He  seems  to  deem  the  democratic 
creed  to  be  composed,  like  the  creed  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  of  a certain  number  of  articles,  revokable 
only  by  the  Synod  itsell?  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Ritchie 
declared  Gen.  Jackson’s  proclamation  against  nulli- 
fication an  “interpolation.”  But  would  any  citizen 
of  New  York,  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  main- 
tain that  proclamation,  have  scanned  the  requisition, 
to  asceriatn  whether  it  contained  an  abstract  decla- 
ration of  democracy?  When  the  processor  freedom 
is  issued,  it  does  not  become  freemen  to  higgle  about 
the  terms  of  the  process.  (Cheers.)  So  when  the 
independent  treasury  was  oioached.  That  was  an 
“interpolation”  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  not 
to  be  admitted  into  the  democratic  creed.  But  when 
the  annexation  of  Texas  was  made  an  Lsue  by  ttie 
Baltimore  Convention,  you  didn’t  hear  him  say  any 
thing  about  “interpolations.”  He  took  it  up  and 
cart  ted  it  forward  with  as  much  satisfaction  and  zeal 
as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  oldest  articles  in  the 
code  of  democracy.  (Laughter.)  Mr.  V.  B.,  in 
view  of  all  this,  begged  leave  to  say  to  that  distin- 
guished gentleman — if  words  from  so  humble  a per- 
sonage could  reach  fun:— that  the  protest  against  the 
movements  of  the  freemen  of  New  York,  was  a fo- 
reign protest,  which  by  tbe  laws  of  the  empire 
stale,  bad  no  validity.  (Cheers.)  We  have,  con- 
tinued Mr.  V.  B.  folioweu  southern  lights  to  the  very 
verge  of  freedom.  We  have  followed  their  wili-o- 
tfie-wisp3  so  far  that,  if  we  go  farther,  there  is  dan- 
ger that  we  may  be  mired. — Herealter,  lie,  lor  one, 
should  be  guided  by  the  light  of  liberty — he  should 
be  guided  Dy  the  light  ol  true  patriotism — by  the 
light  of  human  freedom — in  short,  by  the  northern 
lights.  (Tremendous  cheering  and  great  applause.) 
Jf  Mr.  Ritchie  supposes  that  a democratic  creed  can 
be  made  for  the  north  as  it  is  made  for  the  south, 
where  democracy  stands  still  under  every  stimulant 
to  progress,  lie  mistakes  the  temper  of  tpe  progres- 
sive uemocracy  of  t|ie  north.  (Cheers,)  ll  such  a 
thing  could  be,  he  might  have  “the  principles  ol 
’SJ8”  as  the  eternal  principles  of  the  democratic  par- 
ty. But  in  the  state  ol  New  York — amidst  her  gi- 
gantic energies  and  tier  devotion  to  freedom  and 
progress — the  man  who  desires  to  keep  pace  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  with  the  upward  move- 
ment ol  her  democracy,  must  move  on  with  it,  or  be 
code  over  and  crushed.  (Cheers.)  He  must  raise 
his  eyes  trom  the  tow-pat|io|  southern  apathy,  and 
look  out  upon  tiie  broau  ocean  oi  Ireedom— he  must 
lay  down  ius  jev.  s-haip,  and  nea>  keu  to  the  shrill 
bugle-blast  ol  progress;  ne  must  lay  down  his  pop- 
gun and  listen  to  tne  snouts  ol  the  millions  ol  tree 
mui  who  are  determined  to  plant  the  standard  o> 


liberty  upon  all  free  soil  conquered  by  the  treasure 
and  blood  of  freemen.  (Immense  cheering.)  If  Mr. 
Ritchie  will  do  this,  he  may  then  deem  himself  pos- 
*esssed  of  the  dignity  of  character  which  will  justify 
him  to  lecture  the  democracy  of  New  York — not 
before.  We  are  told,  continued  Mr.  V.  B.,that  we 
are  opposed  to  the  pending  war  with  Mexico.  This 
charge  is  brought  against  us  by  that  great  fighter  of 
tbe  Argus,  Edwin  Croiwell.  (Great  laughter.)  It 
is  slander  to  bring  this  charge  against  the  unle  rrified 
democracy  of  Albany.  It  is  a slander  to  say  that 
we  are  opposed  to  the  Mexican  war,  or  any  other 
war.  (Laughter  ) If  half  that  he  has  said  be  true, 
the  Teverse  is  the  fact.  And  to  prove  it,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  columns  of  the  Argus, 
where  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  wounded 
by  the  unterrified  democracy  are  duly  recorded. — 
(Laughter.)  But  inquired  Mr.  V.  B.,  who  are  fight- 
ing in  Mexico? — in  Mexico,  remember,  not  in  the 
w^rgus  office?  (Laughter.)  Where  is  Gen.  Worth? 
Where  are  his  friends — who  are  his  connections? — 
Where  would  he  be  if  he  were  here?  He,  sir,  would 
be  the  leading  spirit  of  this  meeting  of  ‘‘traitors,” 
as  we  are  called.  He  would  be  the  foremost  in  the 
gallant  band  of  democrats  who  are  rearing  aloft  ttie 
bright  banner  of  "freedom  upon  our  soil!”  (Loud 
cheers.)  Many  of  this  meeting  have  friends  in  the 
service  in  Mexico;  and  if,  as  had  been  intimated  in 
a high  quarter,  supplies  were  withheld;  where, 
sooner  than  from  this  assembly,  would  g j up  an  in- 
dignant protest?  Who,  if  it  became  necessary  to 
call  for  more  troops  from  New  York,  would  he  more 
ready  again  to  shed  his  blood  in  the  behalf  of  his 
country,  than  the  president  of  this  meeting?  There 
was  nothing  Mr.  V.  B.  would  not  do  to  carry  on  the 
war,  so  long  as  it  was  necessary  for  tne  honor  of  day 
country.  But  he  did  not  believe  in  fighting  one  the 
and  granting  an  armistice  the  next — in  striking  a 
fellow  one  or  two  blows  and  then  stopping  to  ask 
him  if  he  wouldn’t  hollow  enough.”  He  was  told 
by  men  better  skilled  than  himself  in  such  matters, 
that  any  man  could  cry  “enough,”  when  he  had 
enough.  His  friend  S — g could  have  told  this  much 
to  the  editor  of  the  Argus.  (Laughter.)  If,  said 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Polk  would  intimate  a desire  to 
give  Mr.  Croswell  a commission  in  the  Mexican 
service,  he  would  cheerfully  sign  the  recomendation 
(Laughter.)  If  should  exhibit  one  quarter  of  the 
animosity  towards  the  Mexicans  which  he  has  exhi- 
bited towards  the  democracy  ol  lhe  state  who  would 
not  bow  to  his  dictation,  the  war  would  soon  be 
brought  to  a close.  If  he  would  exhibit  one  half 
the  venom  toward  the  Mexicans  he  has  towards  the 
thirty-two  signers  of  the  call  for  the  Heikuner  coo- 
vention,  he  would  consider  the  war  half-finished. 
(Cheers.)  If  he  should  exhibit  one  quarter  of  ttie 
malice  and  venom  toward  Santa  Anna,  which  he 
has  exhibited  toward  lie  great  leader  of  northern 
democracy,  Silas  Wright,  Mr.  V.  B.  would  consider 
the  war  at  an  end  as  soon  as  he  enlisted.  (Cheers 
and  laughter.)  But  to  render  his  labor  eliectual 
and  characteristic,  Mr.  Croswell  would  first  have  to 
enlist  under  the  Mexican  banner,  and  then  betray 
it.  (Immense  applause.)  Mr.  V.  B.  referred  to  the 
charge  in  the  Argus,  that  himself  and  friends  were 
acting  with  the  wings.  As  an  offset  to  this  charge 
he  read  S.  Strong’s  celebrated  affidavit,  amid  cheers 
and  laughter;  and  alter  staling  that  it  had  never 
been  contradicted,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  when  it 
was  denied,  be  would  bring  forwani  further  evi- 
dence, and  prove  to  the  democracy  that,  for  the  sec- 
ond lime,  Mr.  Croswell  had  got  his  foot  in  the  grating. 
(Great  laughter.)  Mr.  V.  if.  denied  that  the  simple 
tact  that  tne  whigs  concurred  with  ttie  radical  de 
mocracy  in  regard  to  the  Wilmol  proviso,  was  any 
evidence  either  that  it  or  its  advocates  were  federal- 
ists. But  for  the  whigs,  the  law  in  relation  to  the 
new-  constitution  could  not  have  been  passed.  But 
for  whig  voles,  the  new  constitution  could  not  have 
been  adopted.  The  conservatives  opposed  them 
both.  Why  were  not  the  radical  democrats  branded 
as  whigs  in  those  ca?es?  The  man,  said  Mr.  V.  B., 
who  tries  to  make  a whig  of  me,  will  end  in  making 
an  ass  of  himself.  (Laughter.)  He  was  not  uauy 
enough  to  run  whenever  any  one  cried  out  “spook.” 
He  would  as  soon  think  of  runmog  away  from  the 
Mexicans  because  a reinforcement  of  whigs  were 
coming  up  to  the  rescue,  as  to  tud  away  from  the 
support  of  the  proviso  because  whigs  were  in  favor 
ol  it.  (Prolonged  cheering.  Instead  of  branding 
such  support  as  evidence  ol  its  federal  character,  lie 
would  deem  it  evidence  of  its  righteousness.  Nu 
wise  man  will  repudiate  a good  thiug  becauee  it  has 
the  countenance  of  those  will)  whom  he  difiers  ge- 
nerally- (Cheers.)  He  doubled  whether  all  the 
brave  men  iu  our  army  in  Mexico  were  democrats. 
At  Yciklown,  Chippewa,  Buena  Vista  and  Qtiuru- 
buseo,  wings  fought  bravely.  If  the  crimson  soil  ot 
those  battle  fielusariQuIU  he  analyzed,  there  would  be 
found  some  spots  of  whig  blood.  (Cueers.)  He 


would  deem  himself  a crave. p at  h^art.  if  in;  should 
find  himself  hesitating  to  admit  the  gallaniry  of 
Taylor,  simply  because  he  was  a whig.  (C  icers.) 
There  are  times  when  all  good  men  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  correct  principle.  He  was  the  last  man  to 
be  driven  off  from  a righteous  measure,  because  he 
found  it  supported  by  meu  connected  with  other  de- 
nominations. (Cheers.)  He  had  been  accused  of 
leading  the  democrats  astray  in  their  contest.  He 
would  guaranty  that  those  who  make  this  charge 
will  be  loth  to  credit  him,  with  the  majority  against 
them,  when  the  votes  are  counted.  (Cheers.)  He 
had  been  ch  .rged  with  heing  influenced  in  his  pre- 
sent conduct,  by  the  action  ol  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion in  1840.  He  appealed  to  democrats  and  whigs 
to  say  if  there  was  any  man  in  the  slate  who  labored 
harder  than  himself  to  secure  the  election  of  that 
convention.  Whatever  good  qualities  lie  may  have, 
he  had  the  qualities  of  frankness.  When  he  was 
for  a man  he  was  for  him  with  all  his  heart.  When 
lie  was  against  a man,  he  was  againat  him,  just  as 
sincerely.  He  went  into  that  campaign  because, 
besides  mer.,  the  Baltimore  convention  sent  out  prin- 
ciples under  which  the  democracy  could  rally.  But  the 
Syracuse  convention  has  not  only  given  us  no  princi- 
ples, but  men  whom  a majority  of  the  republicans 
of  the  state  do  not  want.  Still,  if  he  was  an  editor, 
with  no  more  principles  than  some  editors,  he  might 
run  up  the  name  of  Hungerford,  for  comptroller, 
and  on  election  day,  vote  for  Hungerlord  lor  state 
senator.  (Cheers.)  He  had  no  fear  of  the  issue  of 
this  contest.  Even  though  the  goveroinent  should 
fall  into  the  han  is  af  whigs  they  could  do  but  little 
harm  so  long  as  they  were  kept  in  the  straight  jacket 
of  ttie  new  constitution.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  V.  B. 
would  have  every  man  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  regard  to 
supporting  the  Syracuse  ticket.  The  democrats 
who  had  heard  him  might  do  as  they  pleased.  They 
can  vote  it  if  they  choose;  but,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  I’m 
the  man  that  won’t  do  it.  ( 1 umultuous  cheering.) 

I won’t,  because  no  principles  were  expressed  by  tne 
convention  by  which  it  was  nominated.  I won’t, 
because  it  refused  to  declare  itself  in  favor  of  freedom. 

1 won’t,  because  1 could  not  vote  it  and  maintain  my 
self-respect.  I won’t,  because  to  do  so  would  grati- 
fy the  men  who  last  year  crucified  Silas  Wright. — 
(Great  applause. )Now  you  may  take  your  own  course 
— do  what  you  choose.  Those  ofyou  who  are  indebt- 
ed to  conservative  banks,  belter  vote  the  ticket.— 
Doctors  who  have  conservative  patients,  better  vote 
the  ticket.  Lawyers  who  have  conservative  clients, 
beltei  vote  the  ticket.  Chicken  pedlars  and  fish- 
mungeis  wtio  have  conservative  customers,  belter 
vote  the  ticket;  because,  if  they  do  not,  the  conser- 
vatives will  sacrifice  you  if  they  can.  But  for  me, 

1 won’t  vote  that  ticket.  (Protracted  cheering.)  Mr. 
V.  B.  had  been  told,  that  he  had  been  giving  Cro9- 
weli  loo  much  consequence.  But  tins  wasa  mis- 
take. You  could  nolgitea  man  too  much  conse- 
quence who  has  the  power  to  thrust  from  the  execu- 
tive chair,  if  not  into  his  grave,  such  a man  as  Silas 
Wright.  It  was  true,  he  had  no  respect  for  his  in- 
tegrity , veracity,  or  patriotism;  but  lie  had  respect 
for  Ins  zeal,  talents,  and  energy.  He  is  brains  for 
the  whole  conservative  party.  (Cheers.)  Where 
would  your  Peckhams,  yuur  Roses,  your  Gallups, 
your  Seymours,  and  your  Watsons  be,  if  it  were 
not  for  Edwin  Croswell?  They  would  n’t  know 
enough  to  go  home  in  a dark  night.  (Laughter.)  Iu 
conclusion,  Mr.  V.  B.  said,  he  had  taken  his  stand 
deliberately  and  believed  lie  had  the  sympathies  of 
the  masses.  If  rnen  can  read  the  papers — attend 
the  Herkimer  convention — and  witness  this  enthu- 
siastic gathering — and  are  still  unable  to  realize  that 
me  back. bone  ot  the  party  is  broken,  they  may  wag- 
gle along  until  after  election  in  their  blessed  lgiio1 
ranee  and  then  they  will  realize.  (Cneers  ) l 
repeal,  you  may  all  do  as  you  please;  out  1 shan’t 
support  mat  ticket.  (Cheers.)  lam  aware  that  I 
am  accused  of  violating  the  usages  of  the  democratic 
parly;  bui  cheating  isn’t  a usage  of  the  parly.™ 
(Laughier.J  Tne  Heikuner  convention  declared 
that  tne  action  of  the  Syracuse  convention  was  of  no 
binding  force.  Tins  1 believe.  [Cheers.]  i shall 
choose  my  own  candidates.  I shall  vote  my  own 
ticket.  1 shall  vole  to  “maintain  freedom”— to  “re- 
buke lraud” — to  ‘•remember  Silas  Wright.”  [Tre- 
mendous aud  prolonged  cheers.]  it  is  lot  you  to  do 
as  you  please.  I know  you  are  intelligent.  I know 
you  are  patriotic.  1 know  you  are  discreet,  and  I 
believe  you  will  act  right.  [Cheers  and  “we  will.”] 
I'be  political  sea  is  now  tempest  tossed;  out  in  the 
miUst  of  the  dashing  billows  i think  1 see  the  spirit 
ol  itoeily  moving  upon  the  face  ol  the  water8’>  and 
1 think  1 near,  even  aoove  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  a 
spirit  winsper,  “Bs  ol  good  cheer;  it  is  1— he  not 
airaid.”  [tJuoul  alter  snout,  aud  the  most  tumul- 
tuous enthusiasm  lollowed  mis  termination  of  a 
speech,  ol  wnictl  we  have  given  but  little  more  than 
a sketelou.] 
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LATEST  FROM  MEXICO. 

The  steamship  New  Orleans,  Capt.  Auld,  arrived 
at  N.  Orleans  on  the  4th  inst.  having  left  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  1st. 

The  British  courier  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
31st  of  October,  having  left  Mexico  on  the  29th,  to 
which  date  we  have  letters  and  papers. 

Gen.  Lane  entered  Puebla  on  the  13th  Oct.  with 
3,000  men  and  six  pieces  of  artillery — so  says  a des- 
patch of  Santa  Anna.  The  latter  could  effect  nothing 
against  him  on  the  Pinal 

Gen.  Patterson’s  command  was  to  leave  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  2d  inst  It  will  be  composed  of  at  least  5,000 
men.  The  Texan  Rangers  go  up  with  him. 

Gen.  Smith  has  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  Gen.  Quitman  is  about  to  return  to 
the  U.  S'ates.  Gen.  Shields,  Capt.  Philip  Kearny, 
Captain  Davis,  Lieut.  Kiger  and  other  officers,  will 
accompany  him. 

From  the  Durango  Journal,  of  the  14th  ult.,  is  de- 
rived the  information  that  the  U.  S.  frigate  Ports- 
mouth arrived  in  the  waters  of  Mazatlan  on  the 
22d  of  September,  fiom  Monterey,  in  California. — 
The  United  States  squadron,  consisting  of  the  fri- 
gates Congress,  Deale,  the  Cyane,  and  a transport, 
left  Monterey  on  the  1st  of  September,  for  Mazat- 
lan and  Sari  Bias,  and  for  those  of  Guaymas  and 
Acalulco. 

The  health  of  the  army  is  far  from  being  good. — 
The  climate  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  is  not,  as  it  ap- 
pears, congenial  to  the  constitutions  of  the  south.  It 
is  just  as  enervating  and  fatal  to  our  southern,  as  is 
that  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  northern  constitutions.  The 
effective  force  of  the  entire  army  is  reduced  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent. 

The  city  of  Mexico  was  filled  with  rumors  of 
peace,  it  was  said  that  a quorum  had  met  at  Que- 
retaro,  and  that  the  majority  decided  in  favor  of  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties. 

The  train  which  is  to  come  down  will  be  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Harney.  A great  number  of 
wounded  officers  are  to  accompany. 

Major  Gaines,  Capt.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Capt.  Hea- 
dy, Maj.  Borland,  Capt.  Danley  and  Midshipman  Ro- 
gers come  home,  ana  we  are  happy  to  add  our  asso- 
ciate, Mr  Kendall. 

Mr.  Bankhead,  the  British  minister,  arrived  at 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  30th  ult.,  and  was  received  with 
military  honors. 

A letter  from  an  English  house,  dated  Puebla,  Oc 
toher  20th,  has  been  received  at  Vera  Cruz,  from 
which  our  correspondent  makes  the  following  ex 
tract: 

Puebla,  October  20,  1847. 

* * * However,  we  may  soon  have  our  communi- 
cation open,  for  1500  Americans  left  yesterday,  with 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  entered  Atlisco,  as  we 
understand,  with  very  slight  resistance.  Particulars 
have  not  transpired. 

This  will  make  our  state  government  remove  to  a 
distance,  ai  d carry  along  w ilh  it  the  guerrillas  which 
hat  e been  doing  so  much  injury,  they  all  (guer 
rillas)  ceme  from  a distance — the  population  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood  never  having  shown  any 
great  disposition  to  take  up  arms  in  this  present 
war. 

Deaths.— Lt.  E.  B.  Daniels,  2d  art.  of  wounds;  Lt 
Steen,  of  South  Carolina  regiment,  of  wounds,  Capt. 
Huddleston  11th  inf.  of  a bowel  complaint  on  the  1 lth; 
Col.  Roberis,  assist,  surg.  5th  inf  of  wound  received  at 
King’s  Mill  died  on  12ih;  sergeant  Sutliffe,  of  rifles,  as- 
sassinated on  the  15th,  assistant  surgeon  Treadwell, 
of  vomito  at  Vera  Cruz,  oil  24th. 

A long  list  of  officers  have  received  leave  of  absence 
ai  d will  shortly  have  returned  to  tbe  U-  State*. 

Death  of  Caj>t.  Walker. — Gen.  Lane  having  arrived 
at  Perote.  was  theie  joined  by  Capt.  Walker  and  his 
command,  and  both  advanced  together  on  the  Puebla 
road  until  they  reached  the  town  ot  Vreves. 

At  this  place  Capt.  Walker,  by  order  of  the  comman 
ding  General,  took  up  his  line  of  march  to  Huamantla, 
by  way  of  the  towns  of  San  Francisco  and  Guapasila. 
On  his  arrival  at  Huamantla  a sanguiuary  engagement 
ensued  in  the  streets,  between  the  forces  of  Capi.  Walk- 
er, consisting  of  250  men,  and  that  of  the  Mexicans, 
numbering  l,6u0,  the  result  ot  which  was  the  total  ex 
pulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  town,  and  its  occupation 
by  our  valiant  little  army. 

But  the  gallant  Walker,  after  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor  and  feals  of  the  most  daring  character, 
fell  in  a single  combat,  pierced  by  the  spear  of  ao 
enraged  father,  who,  goaded  to  actual  frenzy  by 
the  death  of  his  son,  whose  fall  beneath  the  arm  of 
Capt-  Walker  he  hud  just  witnessed,  rushed  for- 
ward, heedless  of  all  Uanger,  to  avenge  bis  death, 
and  attacking  the  captain  with  almost  irresisti- 
ble violence,  plunged  his  spear  into  his  body,  and 
»lew  him  almost  instantly. 


The  Mexicans  lo=t  two  hundred  men  and  three 
pieces  of  artillery.  T'ee  latter  were  thrown  into  a 
gulley  in  the  rear  of  the  town  by  the  victors,  who, 
after  the  achievement  of  their  object,  the  dispersion 
of  the  guerillas,  for  which  they  were  despatched  to 
Huamantla,  evacuated  the  place,  and  directed  their 
course  towards  Pinal,  on  the  Puebla  road,  which 
they  reached  without  any  opposition,  and  there  meet- 
ing with  Gen.  Lane  again,  the  combined  American 
force  continued  its  march  upon  Puebla. 

Into  this  city,  which  was  in  a state  of  insurrection, 
it  entered  in  platoons,  delivering  at  every  step  a con- 
stant and  well  directed  fire  of  musketry,  which  ceas- 
ed not  until  the  enemy  retreated  and  order  was  re- 
stored in  every  quarter. 

Gen.  Rea,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  of 
late,  fled  with  400  guerrillas  towards  Atlixco.  Gen. 
Santa  Anna  was,  by  last  accounts,  at  Tehuacan  de 
las  Granades,  having  been  deserted  by  all  his  follow- 
ers except  about  200. 

The  Della  also  says:  “Our  correspondent,  writing 
at  a later  date  than  the  25th  ult.,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  death  of  Capt.  Walker:  “The  death 
of  Capt.  Walker  is  fully  confirmed  by  a later  arrival. 
It  is  stated  the  he  was  shot  by  a cannon  ball  from  a 
masked  battery,  about  12  miles  from  the  main  road, 
at  a point  16  leagues  from  Puebla.  The  ball  also 
killed  Capt.  Loyall,  of  the  Georgia  mounted  compa 
ny,  and  eleven  men  are  also  reported  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  same  action.” 

Atixco  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  1 ,000  of 
our  forces.  This  large  city  lias  wisely  yielded,  with- 
out the  least  resistance.  Orizaba  is,  also,  by  this 
time,  in  possession  of  the  American  forces. 

The  Mexican  government  has  superceded  Santa 
Anna  in  the  command  of  the  army.  Gen.  Rincon 
has  been  appointed  to  that  office.  Santa  Anna  loudly 
protested  against  the  violation  of  his  rights  as  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  nation,  and,  refusing  obedience  to 
the  government,  retires  to  Tehuacan. 

Gen.  Scott  and  staff  have  lately  visited  the  city  of 
Guadalupe.  Gen.  Almonte  reached  Queretaro  on 
the  7th  ult. 

New  York — Election — The  legislature — The  Al* 
bany  Argus  shows  the  following  to  be  the  state  of 
parties  as  elected  to  the  next  legislature: 

Whigs.  Dem. 

In  the  senate  24  8 

house  of  representatives  94  33 


Totals 


118 
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Delaware. — Royal  charters — The  Pea  Patch  is- 
land case,  the  title  to  which  is  in  digpute  between 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  and  the  United  States,  was 
opened  before  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sergeant,  the  arbitra- 
tor, in  Philadelphia  on  Thursday  two  weeks.  Mr. 
Clayton  led  ofl’,  and  during  his  remarks  some  very 
ancient  and  curious  papers  were  produced. 

One  of  these  (says  the  North  American)  was  no- 
thing less  than  the  original  deed  from  King  Charles 
H,  ol  England,  with  his  autograph  and  royal  seal,  to 
his  most  dear  brother  James,  duke  of  York  and  Al- 
bany, (afterwards  James  11,)  in  which  the  king  con- 
veys New  Castle  and  twelve  miles  round  about  it, 
to  the  duke  for  ten  thousand  years,  in  consideration  ol 
t tie  duke’s  yielding  and  paying  to  him  four  rabbit  skins 
annually  on  each  feast  of  Michael  tbe  archangel. 

Then  came  several  deeds  from  the  duke,  after- 
wards the  king,  w ith  his  signature  and  arms,  to  Wm. 
Penn,  m which  out  of  special  regard  to  the  memory 
and  many  eminent  and  faithful  services,  which  Ad- 
miral Sir  Wiliam  Penn,  father  of  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  had  rendered  to  him,  the  duke,  for 
ten  shillings,  conveyed  the  same  properly  to  our 
Quaker  progenitor. 

These  deeds,  after  having  been  lo9t  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  were  found  recently  in  the  charter  room 
at  Stoke  Pogies  the  seat  of  William  Penn’s  descend 
ants,  in  England.  The  exteriors  of  them  were  black 
with  age,  but  the  signatures,  seals,  emblazonry,  and 
royal  images  on  the  interior,  were  as  fresh  and  clear 
as  though  but  two  days,  instead  of  nearly  two  centu- 
ries, had  passed  since  their  delivery. 

Tennessee. — The  explosion  at  Nashville. — The  Nash- 
ville Gazette  of  Oct.  13ih  says: — “Yesterday  afternoon,  a 
little  after  five  o'clock,  during  a storm  ot  wind  and  rain, 
a powder  magazine  was  struck  by  lightning,  (as  is  sup- 
posed,) and  blown  up,  with  a tremenduus  noise.  The 
shock  produced  by  the  explosion  was  similar  to  that  of 
au  earthquake,  and  its  effects  are  seen  all  over  the  city. 
In  that  portion  of  the  city  immediately  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ot  the  magazine  llie  houses  are  in  a terrible  situa- 
tion, some  completely  razed  to  the  ground,  and  others 
riddled  and  torn  as  if  iliey  had  undergone  a bombard- 
ment. The  number  of  houses  injured  cannot  be  less 
than  a hundred.  Not  a brick,  not  a vestige  remains  yt 


the  magazine.  But  the  worst  feature  of  this  terribie 
calamity  is  the  destruction  of  human  life.  It  is  no, 
known  how  many  are  killed;  we  have  herad  of  several 
but  at  the  time  we  write  this  paragraph  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  correctly  who  are  lust.  Of  the  inmates  of 
"early  every  house  inju-ed  some  are  mo-e  or  less  woun- 
ded- This  calamity  has  fallen  mostly  upon  mechanics 
and  laboring  men--— the  houses  being  generally  occupied 
by  that  class  of  citizens,  and  they  are  deprived  by  it  of 
comfortable  homes. 

“It  was  a mournful  sight  to  look  upon;  the  shattered 

houses the  wounded,  covered  with  blood,  bruised, 

crushed  uhe  frighte  ed  half  crazed  mother  searching 
for  her  children,  and  the  little  ones,  pale  and  motionless 
wi  h fear,  clinging  closely  to  their  paj;enls.  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  evtr  witness  such  a spectacle 
again!’’ 

The  Nashville  Whig  of  the  14th  says:  “More  than  50 
houses  were  demolished  in  the  vic'ni-y  of  the  magazine, 
or  so  much  injured  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  Three  persons 
were  almost  instantly  killed,  aa  follows:  Mrs.  Marlin,  a 
little  daughter  of  Mrs.  Brownlow,  and  a Portuguese  wo- 
man, named  Franzis,  It  is  a wonder  that  many  more 
were  not  killed  in  the  general  scene  of  destruction 
which  for  a few  moments  prevailed  in  ihe  vicinty  of  the 
exploded  magazine.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  woun- 
ded, as  far  as  we  could  ascertain.  There  are  doubtless 
many  others: 

“Mrs.  Parker  and  daughter,  badly;  Mr.  Armstrong; 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  arm  broken;  a child  of  Mr.  Harrison; 
Mrs.  Shivers  and  two  children;  Mr.  Caldwell,  since 
•lead;  Mrs  Edmonson;  Miss  Blake,  daughter  of  N.  O. 
Blake,  badly  cut  vvitn  glass;  Susan  A.  Horne,  arm  bad- 
ly cut  with  glass;  Peggy  Reese,  arm  broken;  Mr.  Mur- 
ray. badly  hurt;  a child  of  Mrs  Lee,  jaw  broken;  Mrs. 
Ray,  severely  cut;  Mr.  Lee,  and  a negro  man;  Mr. 
Dickson,  ribs  broken  and  cut. 

“Besides  the  sbove,  there  are  several  persons  slightly 
injured.  The  destruction  of  windows  is  pretty  general 
throughout  the  city,  and  for  two  miles  in  the  country. 

“ l here  were  between  500  and  600  kegs  of  powder  in 
tlie  magazine  al  the  time  of  the  explosion.” 

Georgia. — The  legislature  assembled  alMilledge- 
ville  on  the  1st  instant,  and  was  duly  organized  by 
the  election  of  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  esq.,  of  Sumpter, 
as  president  of  the  senate,  and  Jhe  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Jenkins  as  speaker  of  the  house. 

A volcano , at  a place  called  the  Narrows,  in  Look- 
out mountain,  has  commenced  an  eruption  on  a 
small  scale.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  staled, 
had  removed  from  the  neighborhood. 

Flour.  The  total  quantity  of  flour  received  at 
Boston  during  the  week  ending  on  the  30th  ult.  wa* 
37,704  bbls.,  viz: 

From  New  Orleans  1,405 

“ Richmond  350 

••  City  Point  2,611 

“ Baltimore  3,068 

“ Aloany,  (water)  749 

“ “ (western  railroad)  17,531 

“ New  Yoik  11,990 

Ohio  hog  trade.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  audi- 
tor’s department  lurnishes  the  Cincinnati  Atlas  with 
a complete  li-t  of  the  number  of  hogs  assessed  in 
the  several  counties  of  the  slate  of  Ohio  in  the  year 

1846,  and  their  value  according  to  the  assessment, 
and  the  number  and  value,  assessed  in  eleven  coun- 
ties (all  from  which  returns  have  been  made)  in 

1847.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  assessment 
is  made  on  all  which  are  six  months  old  on  the  first 
of  June,  and  necessarily  embraces  nearly  all  which 
would  be  fattened  the  following  fall  and  winter. 

In  1846  the  whole  number  in  the  state 
was  1,405,094 

Value  of  same  §2,238  876 

We  note  that  the  eleven  counties  from  winch  re- 
turns have  been  made  this  season,  comparing  the 
number  and  assessed  value  with  those  of  the  proceed- 
ing year: 

1846.  1847. 

Value. 
$13,328 
53,498 
105,474 
28,936 
35,710 
97,446 
38,899 
88,018 
24,420 
11,680 
23,479 


Counties. 

No.  hogs. 

Value. 

No.  hogs. 

Allen 

11,744 

$9,112 

13,646 

Clak 

19,492 

43,778 

24.211 

Clinton 

26,188 

52,248 

39,592 

Columbiana 

17,096 

20,091 

17,871 

Guernsey 

22,442 

23,863 

27,741 

Hamilton 

31,494 

64,005 

38,275 

Harrison 

14,877 

19,967 

13,874 

Highland 

28,444 

55,332 

44,794 

Huron 

12,729 

18.602 

1 4,838 

Meigs 

7,990 

9.825 

8,207 

Summit 

11,112 

17,074 

13,971 

203,608 

$333,997 

261,026 

It  will  be 


$513,886 

seen  that  in  all  the  counties  named 
which  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  stale* 
there  is  considerable  increase  this  season  over  the 
previous  year.  The  aggregate  increase  in  these 
eleven  counties  is  57,418  hogs,  or  about  23  per  cent. 

This  per  centage  added  to  the  number  estimated 
to  have  been  packed  in  Cincinnati  the  past  year 
would  swell  the  number  the  coming  season  to  about 

Uie  gam*  item  was  packed  time  in  I345-6, 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Bankhead,  charge  d’affairs 
from  Great  Britain  to  Mexico,  reached  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  30ih  ult  , from  the  capital  of  Mexico  in  time 
to  embark  on  board  the  British  steamer  of  the  1st  of 
November,  for  his  native  country.  We  regret  to 
learn  that  his  health  though  improving  is  yet  so 
much  impaired,  that  he  had  to  be  carried  on  board. 

A New  Orleans  paper  states  that  Mr.  B.  declined 
the  offer  of  a troop  of  dragoons  from  Gen.  Scott,  as 
an  escort,  and  come  down  to  Jalapa  escorted  by  a 
company  of  lancers,  at  which  place  They  deserted 
him,  and  he  had  to  pay  §500  for  an  escort  of  twelve 
guerrillas  to  Vera  Cruz.  About  nine  miles  from  the 
National  Bridge,  the  minister  was  met  by  Captain 
Biscoe’s  company  of  Louisiana  volunteers,  and  es- 
corted in,  having  been  rcceiveo  by  Col.  Hughes 
.with  military  honors. 

General  Scott’s  or  cial  despatches.  We 
commence  in  this  numb  the  publication  of  des- 
patches at  length,  receiver  t Washington  from  the 
commander-in-chief  of  our  mies  in  Mexico,  detail- 
ing the  operations  before,  a . the  final  capture  of  the 
city  of  Mexico. 

The  Washington  “Union”  of  the  13th,  from  which 
the  first  in  order  of  these  despatches  are  extracted, 
publishes  a letter  from  Mr.  Penn,  the  postmaster  at 
New  Orleans,  which  says:  “The  channel  through 
which  the  despatches  arrived  at  New  Orleans  is  not 
understood.  No  despatches  were  received  through 
the  same  mail  by  the  other  departments,  nor  have 
the  other  reports  referred  to  by  Gen.  Scott  in  his  let- 
ter, reached  the  adjutant  general.” 

The  Union  adds:  “By  this  mail  I forward  you 
some  public  documents  which  I believe  to  be  import- 
ant from  the  army  in  Mexico.  They  were  brought 
to  this  city  by  Mr.  Hays,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Delta.  It  seems  they  were  forwarded  to  Vera  Cruz 
by  some  private  conveyance,  and  brought  by  him  from 
that  place  to  New  Orleans.  The  editors  of  the 
Delta  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  government.” 

The  Union  of  the  15th,  in  which  the  subsequent 
package  of  despatches  appears,  appends  the  follow- 
ing editorial: 

“T/ie  efficial  despatches.  We  lay  before  our  rea- 
ders the  second  budget  of  despatches  which  have 
been  forwarded  by  Gen.  Scott,  and  received  by  the 
secretary  of  war,  on  Friday  night,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  reports  of  Cols.  Harney  and  Riley,  Maj. 
Sumner,  and  Captain  Huger,  and  list  of  killed  and 
wounded.  These  we  shall  lay  over  for  the  “Union” 
of  to-morrow  evening. 

“In  addition  to  these  despatches,  a very  late  letter 
(being  a duplicate  sent  the  29th  of  October)  from 
Gen.  Scott  to  the  secretary  of  war,  dated  “Head- 
quarters of  the  army,  Mexico,  October  27,”  was  re- 
ceived on  Saturday  evening.  It  is  very  brief.  He 
slates  that  he  encloses  “two  very  interesting  reports 
made  to  (him)  from  below:  1.  From  Col.  Childs,  go- 
vernor and  commander  at  Puebla,  dated  the  13th 
instant,  detailing  the  defence  of  that  place,  which, 
though  highly  arduous,  gallant,  and  triumphant,  has 
not  exceeded  what  was  expected  at  the  hands  of 
that  excellent  commander,  his  officers  and  men.  2. 
From  Brig.  Gen.  Lane,  dated  at  Puebla,  the  18th 
inst.,  giving  a brief  account  of  a brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful affair  between  him  and  a body  of  the  enemy 
at  Huamantla.”  These  reports,  however,  have  not 
come  on  to  the  department. 

“The  general  adds:  ‘After  establishing  the  new 
ports  below,  as  indicated  in  my  circular  letter  of  in- 
structions, (of  October  13,)  I hope  to  have  the 
means  of  occupying  Atlixco,  some  18  miles  from 
Puebla,  and  Toluca,  the  state  capital  of  Mexico,  40 
miles  hence,  and  perhaps  Orizaba;  but  probably  shall 
not  attempt  any  more  distant  expedition  without  fur- 
ther reinforcements,  or  until  1 shall  have  received 
the  views  of  the  department  on  the  plans  submitted 
in  my  report.’ 

“The  last  reports  in  the  newspapers  are,  that  the 
general  has  taken  the  three  places  indicated  above; 
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and  it  is  also  certain  that  he  has  received  further  re- 
inforcements.” 

A letter,  said  to  be  from  a very  respectable  house 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  dated  29th  October,  1847, 
says:  “Mr.  Trist  has  again  invited  our  government  to 
new  conferences.  May  God  grant  that  the  result  of 
them  may  be  peace,  which  we  so  much  desire.” 

[We  doubt  Mr.  Trist  having  so  done. — Editor  Nat. 
Reg.] 

Deserters.  The  Nassau  (New  Providence) 
Gazette,  of  the  3d  November,  says:  “Several  of  | 
the  American  soldiers  recently  wrecked  have  since 
their  arrival  here,  made  their  escape  to  the  shore 
and  deserted.  The  police  force  have  however  been 
on  the  alert,  and  have  succeeded  in  recapturiug  two 
of  them,  for  which  they  have  received  sixty  dollars,' 
the  amount  made  payable  by  the  U.  S.  government, 
being  §30  a head  for  each  one  who  may  be  caught. 
We  have  no  doubt,  that  those  who  are  still  on  short 
will  be  also  captured  by  the  now  efficient  and  active 
police  body.” 

Emigrants — Extras.  Three  pauper  Irish  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  but  seven  years  of  age,  were  disco- 
vered last  week  on  board  the  ship  Liverpool,  at  New 
York,  all  of  whom  had  been  concealed  in  a barrel 
and  fed  during  the  voyage  by  steerage  passengers. — 
The  science  of  navigation  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  The  three  wise  men  of  Gotham  who 
went  to  sea  in  a bowl,  are  distanced  by  these  young 
sprigs  of  Erin,  who  have  commenced  navigation  by 
crossing  the  Atlantic  in  a barrel. 

New  route  to  the  Pacific.  A writer  in  the 
Washington  Union  says  a railroad  600  miles  long, 
from  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande  to  Guayamas  in  the 
Gulf  of  California,  would  secure  a continuous  steam 
communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  He 
thinks  it  much  preferable  to  the  route  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  or  that  of  Darien.  The  expense 
would  be  slight  compared  with  Mr.  Whitney’s  pro- 
ject of  a railroad  across  the  continent. 

• Solar  gas  lights.  The  capitol  at  Washington, 
was,  on  Thursday  night  the  17th  inst.,  lit  up  for  the 
first  time  by  the  apparatus  constructed  by  Mr.  Crutch- 
ett.  The  National  Intelligencer  states  that  the  blaze 
of  light  emitted  from  the  numerous  burners  in  the 
splendid  chandeliers  in  the  senate  and  representative 
halls,  astonished  and  gratified  every  beholder. — 
The  smallest  print  and  ordinary  letter  writing  could 
be  read  with  perfect  ease.  The  burners  in  the  lan- 
tern were  also  ignited,  aud  appeared  to  yield  a mag- 
nificent light. 

Santa  Fe.  Mr.  McCoons,  of  St.  Louis,  brings 
Santa  Fe  dates  to  the  18th  October,  at  which  time 
all  was  quiet  there,  but  numerous  reports  were  in 
ciraulation  of  forces  assembling  at  El  Paso  and  Chi- 
huahua. 

The  Indians  continue  to  attack  parties  on  the 
route.  Mr.  McC.  furnishes  details  of  several  skir- 
mishes. There  is  a great  scarcity  of  grass  on  the 
plains  and  prairies,  which  have  been  burnt  over  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Fire  was  seen  every  night 
on  the  Semerone.  He  also  experienced  snow  storms 
on  the  route.  Great  suffering  on  the  pait  of  the 
men  and  teams  on  the  route  are  apprehended. 

Transatlantic  postages:- -The  Washington  Un- 
i n has  the  following  annunciation: 

Post  Office  Department , .Nob.  5,  1847. 

The  British  government  having  seen  fit  to  charge 
with  full  postage  across  the  Atlantic  the  mail  matter 
which  was  actually  conveyed  across  it  by  the  United 
States  mail  steamer  Washington,  it  became  necessa- 
ry. as  a measure  ol  self-protection,  that  this  govern- 
ment should  take  the  slep3  therein  authorized,  for 
terminating  the  subsisting  arrangement  between  the 
two  countries,  in  relation  as  well  to  British  mail  in 
transit  through  this  country  for  their  colonial  pos- 
sessions on  this  continent,  aa  the  ordinary  mail  in- 


tercourse between  those  possessions  and  the  United 
States.  This  was  accordingly  dour;  and  those  ar- 
rangements  will,  in  consequence,  terminate  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  the  present  month. 

The  necessary  result  will  he,  that  on  and  after  the 
sixteenth  instunt,  no  mail  matter  destined  for  any  of 
the  Biitish  possessions  on  this  continent,  will  be  per- 
mitied  to  leave  the  United  States,  unless  the  United 
Stales  postage  thereon  is  previously  fully  paid. 

CAVE  JOHNSON,  Postmaster  Genera/. 

Propellers.  It  is  not  long  since  that  wc  had  a 
few  words  to  sav  about  propellers,  their  inefffeienev, 
and  expense.  From  the  Galveston  News  we  copy 
a paragraph  in  confirmation  of  our  impression: 

“The  schnr.  Mary  Ellen  arrived  last  night,  the 
7th  inst.,  from  Matagorda  Bay  and  Decrew’s  Point. 
Capt.  Smith  will  proceed  to  New  Orleans  to  learn 
what  disposition  the  government  will  make  of  this 
steamer.  We  understand  she  requires  pretty  ex- 
tensive repairs  before  she  can  be  of  any  service. 

During  the  last  eight  months  since  the  government 
owned  her  she  has  been  under  repairs  five  months. 
The  expense  has  probably  amounted  to  about  §30,- 
000  in  addition  to  her  original  cost  of  #18,000.  The 
services  she  has  rendered  could  probably  be  procur- 
ed by  charter  for  §3,000.  This  is  a fair  sample  of 
propellers.”  [«Y.  O.  Picayune. 

• 

General  T atlor.  'I  he  Washington  Un  un 
says. 

It  is  understood'  that  Gen.  Taylor — uho  has  been 
absent  from  his  family  and  private  business  for  more 
than  two  years  and  a half,  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  has  been  engaged  in  the  most  important 
and  arduous  duties— has  asked  for  leave  of  absence 
to  return  to  the  United  States  for  six  months. 

His  letter  to  that  effect  was  received  by  the  adju- 
tant general  yesterday  evening;  in  the  course  of 
which,  Gen.  Taylor  states  that  he  thinks,  in  conse- 
quence of  tiie  present  character  of  the  war,  his  ser- 
vices may  not  be  wanted  at  this  time.  He  purposes 
to  remove  to  Matamoras  earjy  this  month,  where  he 
awaits  the  answer  of  the  government,  and  expresses 
a desire  to  be  in  New  Orleans  by  the  1st  of  Dec. 

We  understand  the  leave  of  absence  has  beet) 
granted  to  him:  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if 
events  should  arise  to  call  for  his  services  on  that 
frontier,  he  will  fly  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  gallant  army. 

United  States  Senators  from  the  state  of 
GErRGiA— The  legislature  of  Georgia  on  the  I3lh 
instant,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  two  U.  States 
senators  to  represent  that  state  in  congress,  one  of 
whom  to  serve  six  years  from  the  4th  March,  1849 
at  which  lime  the  term  of  Mr.  Colquitt  will  expire, 
and  the  other  for  the  unexpected  term  for  which  Mr. 
Berrien  lu-d  been  elected, — that  is,  until  the  4lh  of 
March,  1853.  Mr.  Berrien  having  resigned  during 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  ballot  to  fill  said  vacancy  stood: 

For  Mr.  Berrien,  (whig)  gg 

Mr.  McDonnal,  (adm.)  gg 

Blank,  y 

Whereupon  John  McPherson  Berrien  was  de- 
clared to  be  duly  elected, — a result  that  must  be 
considered  as  gratifying  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the 
party  which  he  has  served  with  distinguished  lalebf'v, 
and  with  whom  he  is  a decided  favourite.  His  re- 
signation operated  as  an  appeal,  to  which  the  people 
of  Georgia  re-ponded  at  the  late  election  in  that 
state.  The  balloting  fora  senator  to  succeed  Mr. 
Colquitt  was  as.follows: 

1st  bal.  2d  hat.  3 I bal.  4th  bal.  5th  bal. 
Dawson,  (w.)  88  86  86  87  91 

Colquitt,  (adm.)  85  72  64  61  withd’wn. 

Dougherty,  (w.)  4 9 8 14 

Twiggs,  76 

Whereupon  W»i.  C.  Dawson  was  declared  to  be 
duly  elected. 

The  Solicitors  Land  Sales. — The  bidding  wa* 
closed  on  the  11th  instant.  'The  decision  on  the  bids 
has  not  yet  been  announced.  The  amount  that  will 
he  derived  from  the  sale  will  exceed  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  These  lands  were  taken  by  gov- 
ernment in  payment  of  debts  due  to  government  from 
individuals &e.,  and  lie  dispersed  over  fifteen  of  the 
I states  of  the  union. 
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The  Lieutenant*  reinstated. — Lieuls.  Sinpleta- 
ry  and  Pender,  who  were  “dishonorably  discharged” 
by  General  Wool  for  being  concerned  in  the  late 
mutinous  occurrences  in  the  North  Carolina  regiment 
at  Buena  Vista,  hare  been  restored  to  their  com- 
mands by  order  of  president  Polk.  The  Standard 
quoteg  the  words:  “The  order  of  the  president  in 
this  case  makes  General  Wool’s  order  of  discharge 
null  and  roide,  and  Lieut.  Singletary  is  considered 
ns  never  having  been  out  of  service.”  And  a similar 
order  has  of  course  been  given  as  to  Lieut.  Pender. 

The  Raleigh  Register,  after  a testimony  to  the 
chivalrous  personal  qualifications  of  Lieut.  Singletary 
has  the  following  remarks: 

“But  certainly,  the  president  has  acted  most  im- 
properly about  this  affair.  We  do  not  question  his 
power  in  the  premises,  for  as  he  can  remove,  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  can  also  restore.  But  would 
any  other  president  have  reversed  the  order  of  an 
officer,  so  high  in  rank  as  General  Wool,  who  was 
on  the  spot  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences,  which  led 
to  Lieut.  Singletary’s  discharge,  and  must  therefore 
be  presumed  to  hare  acted  on  information  satisfactory 
to  bis  own  mind — would,  we  say,  any  other  president 
have  interfered  in  the  matter  without  examining  into 
the  facts  of  the  case,  or  consulting  with  Gen.  Wool? 
Mr.  Polk’s  conduct  in  this  business,  is  a second  edi- 
tion, ‘‘revised  and  enlarged,”  as  we  printers  say,  of 
his  high  handed  assumption  of  power  with  regard  to 
the  mutiny  in  the  Mecklenburg  Rowan  companies, 
last  winter.  It  appears  to  us  perfectly  folly,  to  ex- 
pect subordination  in  the  army,  when  the  president 
by  his  mere  sievolo,  siejubeo,  thus  over  rides  all  mil- 
tary  rule  and  etiqueete,  and  proclaims  from  the  house 
tops — am  the  state'." 

“We  know  not  what  steps  Gen.  Wool  may  deem 
it  proper  to  take,  to  rebuke  this  interference  by  the 
executive,  but  we  are  confident  Col.  Paine  will 
promptly  resign  his  command,  and  return  home.” 

African  slave  trade — Letters  have  been  recei 
ved  at  the  navy  department  by  the  U.  States  brig 
Dolphin,  which  has  just  arrived  at  New  York,  in  12 
days  from  Praya  (Cape  de  Verd  Islands  ; Lieutenant 
Commanding  Bell  gives  some  account  of  his  cruise. 
He  had  overhauled  an  American  brig  (the  J.  W. 
Huntington)  on  the  night  of  the  31st  August,  owned 
in  New  York,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  with  the  usual  as- 
sorted slave  cargo  on  board,  ar.d  lumber  enough  for 
a slave  deck.  He  was  informed  also,  that  the  Ma- 
laga had  precisely  such  a cargo,  except  the  lumber. 
The  American  brig  “Senator,”  boarded  in  March 
last,  was  out  Irom  Rio  with  such  a cargo,  and  simi- 
larly chartered.  The  master  of  the  J.  W.  Hunting- 
ton  reports  that  she  (the  Senator)  now  lies  scuttled 
in  Rio.  Having  safely  landed  500  slaves  at  Cape 
Frio  she  proceeded  into  Rio  under  Brazilian  colors, 
where  owners  were  suffered  to  strip  her  of  all  her 
furniture,  and  then  the  government  seized  her  as  a 
no  document  vessel — the  American  crew  having  left 
her  at  Loargo,  where  the  slaves  were  taken  on  board. 

“In  these  transactions  (says  Lieutenant  Command- 
ing Bell)  you  perceive  the  mode  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican flag  covers  and  promotes  a trade  which  no  other 
flag  can,  and  the  base  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  by 
foreigners  who  have  not  the  manliness  to  vindicate 
the  freedom  of  their  own. 

“The  American  factory  at  this  place  is  the  princi- 
pal trading  establishment  under  the  American  flag 
on  the  southern  coast;  there  being  branches  of  it,  as 
at  Ambizetloand  at  Loango,  owned  by  Messrs  Bo’or- 
hows  & Hunt.  Salem,  Massachusetts,  who  are  said 
to  be  doing  a fair  business  in  guns,  ivory,  copper,  and 
eboDy;  that  house  sends  out  from  six  to  eight  ves- 
sels annually.” 

“From  the  same  source  I understand  that  upwards 
of  thirty  American  vessels  annually  come  freighted 
from  Brazil  by  Brazilians  to  the  south  coast;  some  of 
them,  as  is  well  known,  taking  a return  cargo  of 
slaves  under  Brazilian  colors,  their  American  crews 
first  leaving  them.  But  the  most  are  believed  to 
leave  the  coast  carrying  white  passengers  only,” 

Liberia-— slave  trade. — Intelligence  has  been 
received  at  the  navy  department,  by  the  U.  S.  brig 
Dolphin,  which  arrived  at  New  York  a few  days 
ago,  in  twenty-two  days  from  Porto  Praya,  (Cape  de 
Verde  Islands,)  that  the  colony  of  Liberia,  in  Alrica, 
has  proclaimed  itself  an  independent  nation.  Lieut. 
Commanding  Bell,  of  the  Dolphin,  has  furnished  the 
governmental  Washington  with  a copy  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  the  new  republic,  its  com 
stitution,  &c. 

Lieut.  Bell,  during  bis  cruise,  overhauled  an  Ame- 
rican  brig,  (the  J.  W.  Huntington,)  on  the  night  of 
the  31st  of  August,  owned  in  New  York,  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  with  the  usual  assorted  slave  cargo  on  board, 
and  lumber  enough  for  a slave  deck.  He  was  in- 
formed also,  that  the  Malaga  had  precisely  such  a 
cargo,  except  the  lumber.  The  American  brig  “Se- 


nator.” boarded  in  March  last,  was  out  from  Rio 
with  such  a cargo,  and  similarly  chartered.  The 
master  of  the  J.  W.  Huntington  reports  that  she  (the 
Senator)  now  lies  scuttled  in  Rio.  Having  safely 
landed  500  slaves  at  Cape  Frio,  she  proceeded  into 
Rio  under  Brazilian  colors,  where  her  owners  were 
suffered  to  strip  her  of  all  her  furniture,  and  then  the 
eovernment  seized  her  as  a no-document  vessel — the 
American  crew  having  left  her  at  Loargo,  where  the 
slaves  were  taken  on  board. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  horrid  Iridic  is  still 
going  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growth  of  the 
republic  of  Liberia,  will  have  a favorable  effect  to- 
wards arresting  this  monstrous  evil  and  disgrace  to 
the  present  era  of  civilization. 

California  — Return-home  of  Commodore  Stockton. 
The  squabble  for  authority — and  for  such  laurels  as 
the  conquest  of  California  has  afforded,  is  likely  to 
prove  edifying  to  the  people  of  this  republic.  A 
trial  is  progressing  at  the  seat  of  government  which 
every  day  developes  incidents  worthy  of  attention, 
and  for  which  we  repret  not  having  room  in  our  col- 
umns for  a more  detailed  report.  The  pith  of  what 
passes  will  be  given.  Meantime  another  Richmond 
enters  the  field.  Commodore  Stockton,  and  suite 
reached  St.  Louis  Mo.  on  the  4th  mst.,  by  an  over- 
land route  from  California,  having  oeen  one  hundred 
days  in  performing  the  journey.  He  met  with  some 
detention  owing  to  his  men  being  attacked  by  measles, 
but  finally  they  arrived  all  in  good  health.  On  their 

route  the  Indians  were  occasionally  troublesome. 

Commodore  Stockton  whilst  laying  in  his  tent  on 
one  occasion  received  a slight  wound  from  an  arrow, 
said  to  have  been  a poisoned  arrow,  but  no  serious 
injury  resulted. 

On  arriving  at  St.  Joseph,  an  invitation  was  given 
to  the  commodore  to  accept  a public  dinner  which 
was  declined.  He  embarked  the  day  of  his  arrival 
at  St.  Louis,  for  his  residence,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  5lh  says: 

In  a conversation  with  tho  commodore,  we  learned 
from  him  his  determination  to  demand,  on  his  arrival 
at  Washington  ajull  and  complete  investigation  of  ull 
the  occurrences  in  California,  involving  the  conquest 
of  that  country,  and  the  official  relations  of  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  General  Kearney,  and  other  func- 
tionaries. As  our  readers  are  aware,  many  and  very 
contradictory  statements  have  been  presented  in  re- 
lation to  public  affairs  in  California,  and  nothing  but 
a lull  investigation,  sifting  error  from  misstatement, 
and  giving  to  each  officer  the  credit  which  his  acts 
deserve,  is  likely  now  to  satisfy  the  public.  For 
this  reason,  we  hope  that  the  demand  will  be  acceded 
to,  at  an  early  day.  The  conduct  of  our  public  offi- 
cers in  California  has  been  strangely  misrepresented 
and  misconceived,  at  home,  and  none  of  them  should 
be  permitted  to  rest,  under  wrong  imputations  of 
charges  of  official  misconduct. 

Com.  Stockton  speaks  unreservedly  of  his  public 
course  in  California.  It  will  be  seen,  by  a commu- 
nication which  he  has  addressed  to  us,  and  which  we 
publish  below,  that  he  claimed  for  himself  the  office 
ol  “commander  in  chief  ot  the  forces,”  taking  issue, 
on  this  question,  with  a writer  in  the  “Californian” 
newspaper,  who  had  spoken  of  Gen.  Kearny  in  this 
relation-  in  regard  to  this  publication,  and  to  the 
reply  of  Com.  Siockton,  it  is  explained  to  us,  that 
the  letter  (rom  Com.  Stockton  was  sent  to  the  press 
before  Gen.  Kearny’s  departure  from  California — 
that  it  was  withheld  from  the  public  by  the  editor, 
cn  the  representations  of  Gen.  Kearny;  that  after- 
wards, and  when  that  officer  had  left  the  country,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  editor  that  the  letter  should 
appear  in  his  columns,  but  that  Com.  Stockton  would 
not  y itld  to  this  suggestion,  and  that  it  was  after  he 
had  left  lor  the  states,  and  in  opposition  to  his  desire, 
that  the  publication  was  actually  made. 

Com.  Stockton,  in  the  conquest  of  Carifornia,  ac 
ted  upon  his  own  responsibility.  He  claims  that 
tins  was  accomplished  before  the  arrival  of  Genera) 
Kearny,  and  this  being  the  case,  that  the  conditional 
powers  vested  in  Gen.  Kearny  were  inoperative,  and 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  act  as  “commander  in 
chiel”  in  California.  He  assumes,  that  Gen,  Kearny, 
on  his  arrival  at  San  Diego,  did  acknowledge  Inm  as 
commander  in  chief,  and  uffered  his  services  as  aid. 
'I  hat  after  the  arrival  of  Gen.  K'arny  at  San  Diego, 
Com  Stockton  repeatedly  proffered  him  the  command 
ol  the  expedition  against  Los  Angelos,  which  Gen. 
Kearny  declined — preferring  to  serve  as  second  to 
Com.  Stockton.  That,  during  the  expidition,  in  the 
battle  of  San  Pasqual,  and  for  several  days  after  their 
ariival  in  the  city  of  Los  Angelos,  General  Kearny 
continued  to  recognize  the  commodore  as  commander 
in  chief.  It  is  even  slated,  that  General  Kearny,  by 
lelter^requested  the  permission  of  the  commodore, 
as  commander  in  chief,  to  employ  a portion  of  the 
troops  on  a particular  duty.  Some  days  following 
this,  Gen.  Ktarny  set  up  the  claim  of  being  himself 


the  military  and  civil  commander  of  the  California*. 
In  the  correspondence  which  followed,  the  commo- 
dore denied  this  authority,  and  suspended  General 
Kearny.  He  asserts,  that  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington had  sustained  his  view  of  his  powers,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  been  recognized  as  commodore  with  the 
rank  of  major  general,  and  that  of  General  Kearny 
was  only  a brigadier  general. 

Whatever  may  have  heen  the  origin  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  unquestionably  have  attended  the  exercise 
of  power  in  California,  it  is  due  alike  to  each  of  the 
officers  concerned  that  full  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  all  their  public  acts  in  that  region,  and  that  the 
people  should  be  made  acquainted  with  them.  The 
necessity  is  the  more  obvious,  as  differences  of  opinion 
exist  now  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  with  justice  to 
anybody,  without  explanations  which  can  only  be 
derived  from  a full  investigation. 


Steamboat  Meteor,  Nov.  3,  1847. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Missouri  Republican: 

Gentleman:  I have  not  yet  seen  the  papers,  but 
I am  informed  that  it  has  been  stated  in  yours,  as 
well  as  other  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  that 
I was  not  “commander  in  chief”  of  the  United  States 
forces  in  California,  on  their  march  from  ‘San  Diego’ 
to  the  “Ciudad  de  los  Angelos,”  in  January  last. 

The  same  attempt  to  deprive  me  of  that  responsi- 
bility was  made  in  California.  My  reply  to  the 
editor  of  the  “Californian,”  whom  it  turned  out 
was  the  mere  cal’s  paw,  with  the  accompanying 
letter,  signed  by  all  the  staff  officers  then  in  Califor- 
nia, settled  the  matter  there. 

I now  send  the  same  papers  to  you,  and  request 
that  you  will  publish  them,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  produce  the  same  result  here. 

My  respoct  for  the  government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  will  not  permit  me  to  characterize 
such  unw  orthy  attempts  in  the  manner  they  deserve; 
but  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation, 
will  not  go  un  whipped  of  justice. 

I have  been  forced,  quite  unwillingly,  before  the 
public,  in  self  defence;  and  if  it  should  be  that  the 
misstatements  by  w hich  the  second  in  command  has 
been  converted  into  “commander  in  chief,”  have  not 
arisen  frem  any  “ malus  animus .”  but  simply  from  a 
confusion  of  ideas  on  the  field  of  battle,  nevertheless, 
I will  be  excused  for  having  written  this  letter  with- 
out further  information  on  the  subject,  because  I 
wish  that  the  people  of  Missouri,  who  have  treated 
me  with  so  much  consideration  and  kindness,  should 
be  informed  that  1 have  nailed  one  falsehood  to  the 
counter,  and  that  I intend  to  back  up  all  I have  said 
or  written,  or  that  others  have  said  or  written  by  my 
authority. 

Faithfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

R.  F.  STOCKTON. 


From  the  Californian , July  17,  1847. 

U.  S.  Frigate  Congress. 

Harbor  of  San  Diego,  March  lOl/i,  1847. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Californian,  Monterey: 

Gentlemen:  In  an  editorial  article  in  the  Califor- 
nian ol  the  13Ui  February,  you  may  find  the  following 
paragraph: 

“Commodore  Stockton  announced  to  the  officers 
that  the  whole  expedition  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Kearney,  himself  holding  his  station 
as  commander  in  chief  of  California,  and  General 
Kearny  did  command  the  whole  expedition.” 

1 take  the  first  opportunity  to  say  to  you,  that  the 
above  paragraph  is  not  true  in  any  one  of  its  impor- 
tant particulars.  It  is  not  true  that  1 placed  the  who!* 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Kearny,  nor 
did  I so  announce  it. 

On  the  requestof  Gen.  Kearny,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  Lieut.  Rowan,  (to  whom  with  the  consent  of 
Lieut.  Minor,  who  had  previously  held  it,  1 had  given 
the  comma,  d only  the  night  before,)  [ appointed 
Gen.  Kearny  to  command  the  troops,  and  so  announ- 
ced it;  at  the  same  time  slating  distinctly,  that  1 still 
retained  my  position  as  commander  in  chief — the 
word  California  did  not  pass  my  lips  upon  that  occa- 
sion. 

Now  Messrs.  Editors,  if  you  say  that  I delegated, 
or  intended  to  delegate,  to  Gen.  Kearny,  or  to  any 
one  else,  any  part  of  my  duly  or  authority  as  the  di- 
rector of  the  expedition  or  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces;  or  that  Gen.  Kearny,  or  any  other  person  but 
myself,  exercised,  or  pretended  to  exercise,  any  such 
power  or  authority,  from  the  time  we  left  San  Diego 
until  we  arrived  at  the  Cindad  de  los  Angelos,  then 
1 must  say  to  you  that  all  such  statements  are  false. 

But,  Messrs.  Editors,  it  is  quite  true  that  “Com. 
Stockton  did  leave  Sail  Diego  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  at  his  command,”  and  marched  into  the  Ciu- 
dad de  los  Angelos  in  the  same  way. 

There  are  other  most  glaring  misstatements  in  the 
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editorial  referred  to,  Which  no  doubt  in  due  season 
will  be  corrected.  In  the  meantime,  go  on. 

« “Sic  itur  ad  aslra.’1 

Your  obedient  servant,  R.  F.  STOCKTON. 

P.  S.  This  communication  has  been  delayed,  in  the 
hope  that  I could  be  at  Monterey  before  this  time. 

(Copt.)  San  Diego,  9th  March,  1847. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  i nst. , we 
have  to  state,  that  the  expedition  from  S in  Diego  to 
the  Ciudad  de  los  Angelos,  was  conceived  and  fitted 
out  by  Commodore  Stockton,  and  commanded  by 
him  a3  commander  in  chief;  and  as  such,  he  was  re- 
cognised from  its  conception  to  its  successful  termi- 
nation at  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angelos. 

Commodore  Stockton  gave  all  orders  and  direc- 
tions during  the  march,  comporting  with  the  dignity 
of  commander  in  chief,  and  ail  flags  of  truce  were  re- 
ferred to  him.  Com.  Stockton  replied  to  Gen.  Flores, 
(who  signed  himself,  commodore  in  chief  and  Gov- 
ernor of  California,)  that  lie  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  who  did  not  acknoivl 
edge  him  (commodore  Stockton)  as  commander  in 
chief  and  Governor  of  California. 

We  consider  Gen.  Kearny  as  second  in  command 
from  the  time  we  left  San  Diego  to  the  termination 
of  the  expedition,  and  « e believe  ho  was  so  consid- 
ered by  all  of  the  officers  of  the  expedition. 

With  the  highest  respect,  &c. 

S.  C.  ROWAN,  Lieut.  U S N.,  and  Major. 

GEORGE  MINOR,  Lieut.  U.  S N.,  and  Q M. 

J.  ZE1L1N,  1st  Lieut,  and  Brevet  Captain,  and 

Adj’t.  of  the  battalion. 

W.  SPE1DEN,  Purser  U.  S.  N.,  and  com'y . 

I beg  leave  further  to  add,  that  the  tactics  used  in 
this  expedition,  were  the  same  as  those  introduced 
and  practised  on  the  first  march  from  San  Pedro  for 
Gen.  Castro’s  camp,  in  August  last,  when  California 
was  conquered  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Stockton.  ■ J.  ZEILIN,  1st.  Lieut. 

and  Brevet  Captain,  and  Adj’t  U.  S.  forces. 

We  certify  that  the  above  is  a true  copy  of  the 
original.  T.  P.  GREEN,  Lieut. 

S.  MOSELY,  S irgeon. 

I fully  concur  in  the  above  statement,  as  I know 
them  all  to  be  true  from  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
having  carried  orders  from  commodore  Stockton,  as 
commander  in  chief,  to  Gen.  Kearny,  as  second  in 
command;  besides,  during  our  march  from  San  Diego 
to  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angelos,  Gen.  Kearny  told  me 
himself,  that  he  recognised  Com.  Stockton  as  com- 
mander in  chief. 

ARCHI  H.  GILLESPIE. 

1st  Lieut.  Marine  corps,  late  Major  California  Bat- 
talion of  Mounted  Riflemen. 

CALIFORNIA. 

A letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus,  from 
an  officer  in  Col.  Sievenson’s  regiment,  dated  Pueblo 
des  los  Angeles,  California,  June  22.  1847,  repre- 
sents the  country  as  being  tranquil,  and  that  nothing 
of  importance  had  transpired  there  of  importance 
since  Gen.  Kearny  had  left  there  for  the  U.  States. 
Some  of  the  Californians  who  had  left  there  for 
Sonoria,  were  returning,  with  deplorable  accounts 
of  the  condition  of  that  country,  in  consequence  of 
which,  says  the  writer,  many  respectable  families  at 
Sonoria  « ere  making  arrangements  to  remove  to 
California,  Irom  a conviction  that  they  will  be  sure 
of  a permanent  and  good  government  under  the 
American  flag.  The  letter  says: 

“We  have  now  at  this  post  nearly  completed  a 
strong  fortress.  It  has  been  erected  by  the  troops, 
on  a hill  that  commands  the  town  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  This,  of  course,  will  effectually  sup- 
press any  attempt  at  insurrection,  as  every  effort 
must  inevitably  involve  all  engaged  in  it,  in  a com- 
mon calamity. 

The  Mormon  force  here  and  at  San  Diego,  con- 
sists of  about  360  men.  Their  term  of  service  ex 
pires  on  the  16th  of  July.  They  have  been  invited 
tore-enter  the  service  for  another  year,  but  at  pre- 
sent there  is  not  much  prospect  of  their  doing  so. — 
This  is  extremely  to  be  regretted,  for  they  are  an 
orderly,  quiet  and  peaceable  set  of  men,  submitting 
without  resistance  or  a murmur  to  the  severest  dis- 
cipline, and  altogether  a most  useful  and  efficient 
body  of  men. 

The  regiment  of  New  York  volunteers  is  now 
very  much  scattered — being  distributed  among  dif- 
ferent posts  from  Sutter’s  Settlement,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento, to  La  Paz,  in  Lower  California — a distance 
of  1509  miles.  The  regiment  will  never  probably 
be  together  again  ohile  in  service.  They  will  dearly 
earn  all  they  receive  from  the  government.  The 
hand  of  American  industry  and  enterprise  is  plainly 
to  be  seen  wherever  our  troops  are  stationed.  Bricks 
are  burned,  ovens  built,  chimneys  erected,  saw-mills 
put  in  operation,  and  comfortable  houses  constructed 
wherever  timber  can  be  had.  Watches  and  clocks 


too,  are  sent  to  these  stations  from  a distance  of  50 
miles,  to  be  repaired;  cloths  brought  to  be  made  into 
clothing,  leather  to  be  made  into  boots  and  shoes — 
and  at  one  of  the  posts,  a tannery  has  been  estab- 
lished— and  at  Monterey  two  of  the  N.  Y.  volun- 
teers, who  are  employed  by  the  commissary,  have 
opened  a stall  at  which  beef,  lamb , veal,  and  mutton 
can  be  purchased  dressed  in  Fulton  market  style. — 
They  are  doing  remarkably  well,  and  even  the  inha- 
bitants who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  slaughtering 
a bullock  in  the  streets  for  their  own  use.  are  aban- 
doning the  habit  and  patronizing  the  New  York 
butchers. 

These  are  specimens  of  what  is  going  forward 
here  in  the  way  of  civilization  and  improvement  un- 
der the  sway  of  the  United  States  gover  unent  and 
its  arms.  Ali  can  do  well  here  who  choose  to  help 
themselves  and  become  useful.  B it  I have  no  more 
time  to  write. 

Position  of  tiie  troops  &c. — We  find  the  f lilowillg 
statements  as  reported  by  t ose  arrived  overland  with 
Commodore  Stockton. 

At  Sonoma — Capt.  Brackett’s  company,  Stevenson’s 
regiment. 

At  San  Francisco — Muj.  Hardin  commanding,  with 
two  companies  of  Col.  Stevenson’s  regiment. 

At  Monterey— Col.  Mason  military  and  civil  governor 
— company  F.,  3J  regiment  of  artillery.  Lts.  Sherman, 
Loeson,  and  Minor.  Capts.  Nagleeand  Shannon’s  com- 
panies of  N.  Y volunteers,  Stevenson’s  regiment. 

At  Santa  Barbara,  Capt.  Lippet’s  company  N.  York 
volunteers. 

At  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  Col.  Stevenson  and  two 
companies  of  his  regiment;  company  C,  1st  dragoons, 
Lieut.  Smith  commanding,  Lieuts.  Davidson  and  Ste- 
venson. and  Asst’t.  Surgeon  John  Griffin. 

Four  companies  ol  Mormon  volunteers  were  dischar- 
ged July  16th.  A considerable  number  of  them  were 
passed  by  Com.  Stockton’s  party  on  the'r  return  to  the 
United  States  for  their  families  to  take  them  to  the  new 
settlement  at  Salt  Lake.  At  San  Diego,  one  company 
of  Mormon  volunteers;  since  discharged. 

One  bastion  of  the  fort  at  Monterey  was  i early  done, 
ten  guns  were  mounted,  and  on  the4th  of  July  a salute 
was  tired  from  it. 

The  country  quiet.  Few  merchant  ves  els  were  upon 
the  coast  with  goods;  a supply  was  much  wanted,  par- 
ticularly cofi'ce,  tea,  sugar,  dry  goods,  and  tools  for  ag- 
riculture. 

The  Louisville  Journal  says:  “Com.  Stockton  ar- 
rived at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  the  26th  ult.,  with  an 
escort  of  45  men,  commanded  by  Major  Gillespie; 
left  Sacramento  valley  July  19th;  journey  across 
very  pleasant,  had  but  two  days’  rain;  saw  many  In- 
dians upon  the  road  from  California  to  the  Missouri; 
met  large  numbers  of  emigrants  for  Oregon  and  Ca- 
lifornia; 1,172  wagons  passed  Fort  Laramie  for  the 
west,  140  of  which  were  Mormons  on  their  road  to 
the  new  Zion,  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake.” 

In  the  commodore’s  suit  we  find  named,  Lieut. 
Wm.  H.  Thompson,  U.  S.  N.,  Major  Arch’d.  H. 
Gillespie,  and  Capt.  Sami.  J.  Hensley,  Mr.  J.  Parker 
Norris,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Simmons.  They  accompany 
the  commodore  on  to  the  seat  of  government. 

NAVAL  JOU  RNiL  . 

Navy  Surgeons — Official — The  following  candidates 
for  admission  into  the  medical  corps  of  the  navy  have 
been  examined  by  the  board  of  surgeons  recently  in  ses- 
sion at  Philadelphia,  found  qualified,  and  commissioned 
as  assistant  surgeons  to  rank  in  the  following  order — 

1.  William  Lowber, 

2.  D.  Warren  Brickell, 

3.  Ggorue  H.  Howell, 

4.  D.  P.  Phillips, 

5.  Ashton  Miles, 

6.  Phineas  J.  Horwitz. 

T-he  Norfolk  Herald,  of  the  9th  says: 

Commodore  Thomas  Ap.  C.  Jones  goes  out  passen- 
ger in  the  Cumberland  to  Cliagres,  from  whence  he  is 
to  proceed  overland,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  Pacific 
will  take  command  of  the  U.  S.  squadron. 

The  Mississippi,  U.  S.  steamship.  Com.  Alex.  Slidell 
Mackenzie,  sailed  from  Pensacola  for  Vera  Cruz,  on 
the  17th  ult. 

The  Perry,  U.  S.  brig,  Capt.  Barron,  at  Funchal, 
Medina,  on  the  lQtli  of  September,  after  a tedious  pas- 
sage of  fifty  days  from  Pensacola  She  was  to  sail  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  10th  iii3t.  Officers  and  crew  all 
well. 

A Navy  court  of  enquiry,  of  which  Com.  Morris  is  to 
be  president,  we  have  not  learnt  who  the  other  members 
are,  and  Lieut.  A.  Sinclair,  judge  advocate,  is  ordered 
to  commence  at  the  navy  yard,  Gosport,  on  the  16th 
instant.  [ Norfolk  Beacon. 

Pacific  squadron — At  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  ship  Co- 
lumbus,  Com.  Biddle,  to  sail  for  die  United  States  on 
the  25th  of  July,  via  Valparaiso  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Congress,  U.  S.  frigate,  Lieut.  John  H.  Livingston, 
commanding. 

July  27 — Arrival  of  razee  Independence,  Com.  Shu- 
brick,  from  Mazatlan.  Also,  (he  prizes  Male*  Adhel, 


Lieut.  Schenck,  and  schnr.  Julia,  Lieut.  Selden,  to  bo 
sold  at  San  Francisco. 

At  Monterey — IVarren  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  Comman- 
der Hull,  unfit  for  sea.  Erie,  U.  S.  store  ship,  L'out. 
Com.  Watson.  Prize  ship  Admittance,  cpndem  led  by 
Judge  Colton  as  lawful  prize  to  the  sloop  of  war  Ports- 
mouth. 

Portsmouth,  sloop  of  war.  Com.  Montgomery,  and 
Cyane,  Com  Dupont,  nt  Mazatlan,  blockading. 

Preble,  sloop  of  war,  Com.  Shields,  at  Calao. 

The  U S hrig  Dolphin,  23  days  from  Port  Prava, 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  arrived  at  New  Y'ork  on 
Friday. 

Jno.  Pope,  esq.,  commander;  L.  B.  Avery  a id  S. 
J.  Shipley,  Lts.;  A.  Reed,  acting  master;  Jno.  T. 
Mason,  p'1.  asst,  surgeon;  John  O.  Means,  acting, 
purser;  Wm.  F.  Spicer,  passed  mid.,  C.  P.  Jones, 
Charles  M.  Mitchell,  mid.;  A.  Vanden  Heurei,  cap- 
tain’s clerk.  Passengers — Sami.  C >ok,  master,  and 
R.  Slocumb,  mate  of  the  harque  Dragon,  of  New 
Bedford. 

The  Dolphin  has  been  absent  two  years,  having 
sailed  from  Norfolk  in  Nov.,  1845.  This  is  a longer 
time  than  any  vessel  has  ever  been  kep  on  the  Afri- 
can station  previously. 

The  Dolphin  left  at  Port  Fraya  the  U.  S frigate 
United  States,  Capt.  J.  S noot,  bearing  the  broad 
pennant  of  Commodore  C.  Reed,  and  the  U.  S.  brig 
Boxer,  H.  H.  Bell,  Lieut.  Commandant.  The  offi- 
cers and  crews  of  both  vessels  were  in  good  health. 

The  B ixer  had  just  returned  from  the  coast,  and 
reported  that  the  colonists  of  Liberia  had  declared 
their  independence,  and  were  proceeding  to  elect  a 
president. 

The  U.  S frigate  Cumberland,  bound  for  Chagres, 
went  to  sea  from  Hampton  Roads,  on  Thursday  4th 
at  noon.  Wm.  Jamesson,  captain;  James  H.  Ward, 
executive  officer;  Wm.  Sinclair,  purser;  Amos  C. 
Gambrill, surgeon;  Lieutenants — Alfred  Taylor,  Ber- 
nard G.  Moeller,  John  J.  B.  Walbach,  Peter  N. 
Murphy. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Massachusetts. — Election — The  Boston  Atlas  of 
the  Dili  furnishes  returns  of  votes  from  all  the  town9 
in  the  state  but  thirty  one,  from  which  it  appears 
that  George  N.  Briggs  thus  far  has  a clear  majority 
for  governor  of  768  voles.  If  the  thirty  one  towns 
not  heard  from  come  in  as  they  did  in  1846,  he  will 
be  elected  by  a majority  of  nearly  2,501).  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  lie  is  re-elected  by  the 
people. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  vote  in  the  se- 
veral comities  so  far  as  ascertained: 

Briggs.  Cushing.  All  others, 
5,793  3,123  1,564 

5,863  4,601  1,576 

8.200  7,670  1,978 

8,097  5,646  2,455 

3,166  3 072  408 

3,212  1,282  643 

2 675  1,959  445 

2.835  2,717  327 

3,891  2.753  978 

2,290  1,897  469 

3,017  1,986  722 


49,039  36,706  11,565 

The  Alias  says  the  whigs  have  elected  eighteen 
senators — the  whole  number  elected  out  of  forty,  of 
which  the  senate  consists.  Whigs  will  be  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacancies,  and  the  senate  will  therefore  ba 
unanimously  whig.  In  the  house  of  representatives, 
the  whigs,  according  to  the  returns  already  reced- 
ed, will  have  a majority  of  one  hundred,  and  Ilia 
towns  to  be  heard  from  will  probably  add  to  that 
majority. 

New  York. — Wool — In  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Maga- 
zine for  November  we  find  the  following  statistics 
in  relation  to  wool  growing  in  this  state: 


Sheep,  whole  number,  6,443,755 

Over  one  year  old,  4,505,369 

Under  one  year  old,  1,870,728 

No.  of  fleeces,  4,607.012 

No.  of  ltis.  of  wool,  13,864,823 

Av.  No.  of  lbs.  of  wood  per  fleece,  3 


Delaware.—  The  Pea  Patch  reference — The  argu- 
ment of  the  case  was  commenced  in  the  supreme 
court  room,  before  the  Hon.  John  Sergeant,  arbi- 
trator, chosen  by  both  parties;  John  W.  Wallace, 
esq.,  acting  as  secretary  of  the  reference,  and  the 
United  States  being  represented  by  the  Hon:  John 
lVI.  Clayton  and  the  Hon.  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Dela- 
ware, and  the  New  Jersey  clajirjajt^  by  Gan. 


Suffolk,  complete 
Essex,  complete 
Middlesex,  complete 
Worcester,  55  towns 
Hampden,  17  towns 
Hampshire,  complete 
Franklin,  comp'ete 
Berkshire,  27  towns 
Norfolk,  21  towns 
Bristol,  13  towns 
Plymouth,  19  towns 

277  towns 
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H.  Eaton,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Got.  Geo.  M.  Bibb, 
of  Kentucky. 

The  question  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  title  to  the 
Pea  Patch  island,  in  the  Delaware  river,  was  origi- 
nally vested  in  the  state  of  Delaware  or  New  Jersey. 
The  United  States  claim  title  under  the  state  of 
Delaware;  the  opposing  claimants  derive  title  under 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The  investigation,  it  will 
therefore  be  seen,  mainly  depends  upon  the  original 
settlement  of  the  country  about  the  Delaware  river, 
and  the  various  grants  which  were  made  upon  the 
original  settlement.  After  the  submission  to  the  re- 
ference, corre‘pondence,  &c.,  were  read,  Mr.  Clay 
ton  said  he  would  now  show  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  the  island  in  question.  He  would  now 
produce  the  original  patent  from  Charles  II  to  the 
duke  of  York,  for  the  territoiy  now  composing  the 
state  of  New  York,  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware. 

The  history  of  this  deed  is  interesting,  Mr.  John 
CoateB,  who  was  formerly  agent  for  the  Penn  family, 
being  on  a visit  to  Stoke  Pogis,  was  told  by  a de 
scendant  of  the  Penn  family  to  go  into  the  charter 
room;  he  would  find  there  some  charters  which 
would  interest  him  as  an  American,  and  that  he  was 
welcome  to  such  of  them  as  he  wished.  He  found 
there  this  deed  from  Charles  Ii  to  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Yoik,  the  original  charter  of  Pennsylvania, 
a deed  of  feoffment  from  ttie  duke  of  York  to  Wil- 
liam Penn  for  the  town  and  fort  of  Newcastle,  and  a 
circle  of  twelve  miles  round  the  town,  and  a deed  ol 
feoffment  from  the  duke  to  Penn,  for  ihe  country  on 
the  Delaware  south  of  the  circle  to  Cape  Henlopen. 
These  he  took  and  brought  to  this  country,  and  upon 
bis  death  they  came  into  possession  of  Jacob  Morris, 
esq-,  who  cherishes  Ihem  as  great  and  valuable  curi- 
osities. These  deeds  were  brought  there  to  be  ex- 
hibited to  the  arbitrator  for  the  purpose  of  the  case, 
but  were  returned  to  the  custody  of  a gentleman  who 
is  agent  for  Mr.  Morris,  who  is  now  in  Europe. — 
The  deed  was  produced  and  excited  much  curiosity 
in  the  audience.  It  is  an  ancient  looking  document, 
decorated  with  • portrait  of  Charles  II  in  the  mar- 
gin, and  surrounded  with  flowers  and  vignettes,  has 
a seal  attarhed  to  it  by  ribbons,  and  is  written  in  the 
old  court  hand,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
black  letter.  Several  other  deeds  produced  were 
quite  as  great  curiosities:  all  of  them  had  seals  or 
portions  of  seals  hanging  to  them,  and  one  being  an 
exemplification  of  the  same  deed  from  the  King  to 
the  duke,  made  from  the  rolls  in  England,  in  the  6th 
year  of  Victoria's  reign,  had  a seal  attached  to  it  as 
large  as  a saucer,  which  was  inclosed  in  a tin  box. 

The  deed  grants  to  the  duke  the  lands  upon  the 
south  river  now  called  the.  Delaware;  the  islands 
therein,  the  river  and  the  soil  covered  by  the  river.  It 
was  recited  to  be  given  in  consideration  of  natural 
love  and  affaction,  and  calls  for  an  annual  rent  ol 
five  shillings,  payable  on  the  least  day  of  St.  Michael, 
the  archangel. 

He  also  produced  three  exemplifications  of  this 
deed.  One  found  among  the  recorus  of  the  state  of 
Delaware,  one  from  the  records  of  the  stale  of  New 
York,  and  one  from  the  records  of  the  stale  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  deed  is  dated  in  the  thirty  filth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Clayton  said  he  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  show  that  although  this  patent 
was  made  to  the  duke,  it  was  never  in  bis  possession, 
but  was  delivered  to  Penn  with  subsequent  deeds, 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  next  deed  produced  was  a deed  of  bargain 
and  sale  from  the  duke  of  York  to  William  Penn  for 
Ihe  town  and  fort  ot  New  Castle,  with  the  surround- 
ing country,  within  a circle  of  twelve  miles,  includ- 
ing the  islands  in  the  Delaware,  the  river,  and  the 
soil  covered  by  the  river.  Mr.  Clayton  said  that  the 
Pea  Patch  island  was  within  this  circle.  This  deed 
was  also  found  among  the  records  of  Delaware.  It 
is  dated  21st  August,  1682,  three  days  before  the 
deed  of  feoffment,  which  will  be  hereafter  mention- 
ed, from  the  duke  to  Penn  for  the  same  circular 
tract;  it  is  for  the  term  of  ten  thousand  years,  at  five 
shillings  rent. 

In  the  box  belonging  to  Mr.  Morris,  in  which  the 
original  deed  to  the  duke  of  York  was  deposited,  the 
counterpart  of  this  deed  was  discovered  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bayard;  they  were  not  aware  of  its  be- 
ing there,  and  Mr.  Bayard  found  it  while  Mr.  Clay- 
ton was  reading  one  ot  ihe  deeds  to  the  ardilrator — 
this  shows  Penn  to  have  been  in  possession  not  only 
of  the  deed  but  the  counterpart. 

The  next  deed  was  a deed  of  feoffment  from  the 
duke  of  York  to  William  Penn,  24th  August,  1G82, 
for  the  same  twelve  miles  circle  round  the  town  and 
fort  of  New  Castle,  mcluding  the  islands  in  the  De- 
laware, the  river,  and  ihe  soil  covered  by  the  river, 
within  that  circle;  it  is  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
rent  of  four  beaver  skins. 

Another  deed  of  feoffment  was  produced  from  the 
duke  of  York  to  Penn,  dated  same  day,  lor  the 


country  south  of  the  twelve  miles  circle  to  Cape 
‘Lopen” — this  also  from  the  records  of  Delaware. 

It  was  stated  that  some  of  these  deeds,  it  was  said, 
were  used  in  the  great  trial  of  Penn  vs  Lord  Balti- 
more. in  England,  in  the  last  century,  before  Lord 
Hardwick. 

A paper  was  produced,  giving  instruction  from  the 
government  of  New  York  to  the  military  command- 
ant of  New  Castle.  It  recites  the  Dutch  patent,  and 
is  considered  valuable  because  of  historical  facts 
contained  in  it,  which  shows  Delaware  to  have  been 
settled  nearly  40  years  before  New  Jersey.  It  re- 
cites a deed  from  Quisquac,  Alogonquis,  and  Here- 
quis,  Indian  sachems  for  lands  upon  the  South  river, 
June  6,  1629.  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Samuel  Gordez,  who 
is  believed  to  have  been  a Swede,  in  consideration 
of  merchandize;  also  a treaty  with  the  Netherlands, 
in  1667,  at  Breda,  by  which  the  South  country,  upon 
the  Delaware,  was  ceded  to  England — and  a subse- 
quent treaty  in  1674,  by  which  the  treaty  of  1G67 
was  confirmed.  An  extract  from  the  first  copy  of 
the  laws  of  Delaware,  was  then  read,  “printed  in 
1752,  by  B.  Franklin  and  D.  Hall,  in  Market  street, 
Philadelphia,  at 'he  New  Printing  office.”  It  con- 
tains a copy  of  the  deed  of  Charles  11,  the  duke  of 
York,  and  the  charter  and  privileges  by  Penn,  to  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware;  also  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  the  laws,  containing  copies  of  the 
deeds  for  the  twelve  miles  circle.  The  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Delaware,  granting  the  Pea  Patch  to 
the  United  States,  was  then  read,  dated  May  27, 
1831,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a fortification  upon 
the  island.  And  the  coast  survey  of  1846,  was  put 
in  evidence  to  show  the  Pea  Patch  island  is  within  a 
circle  of  12  miles  from  New  Castle.  The  record  of 
a suit  of  ejectment,  by  which  the  United  States  re- 
covered the  island  and  were  put  in  possession,  was 
also  read — and  some  other  technical  evidence,  after 
which  the  hearing  of  the  case  was  postponed  until 
next  day  at  11  o’clock.  [Phil.  Ledger. 

Maryland — The  Mount  Savage  iron  works,  em- 
bracing  all  the  land  and  machinery  of  the  company, 
together  with  their  railroad  and  all  the  personal  pro- 
perty, were  sold  on  the  11th  inst.,  by  the  sheriff  of 
Allegany  county,  for  something  over  $200,000,  in  vir- 
tue of  an  execution  against  the  company  in  favor  of 
Cary  £c  Forbes,  and  Wright,  Palmer,  & Weld.  The 
purchasers  were  Messrs.  Corning  & Winslow,  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  and  J.  M.  Forbes,  of  Boston.  The 
Cumberland  Civilian  congratulates  the  community 
on  the  prospect  of  change  thus  made  in  the  affairs 
of  those  valuable  improvements  having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  proprietors  who  have  ample  means  as 
well  as  a familiar  acquaintance  with  the  business, 
which  will  speedily  be  resumed,  instead  of  the  soli- 
tude and  desertion  which  for  some  lime  has  prevail- 
ed at  that  most  important  point  of  Allegany  co. 

“ The  Lulwortli  iron  works,”  for  which  an  act  of 
incorporation  has  been  obtained,  w ill  be  the  appel- 
lation under  which  the  Mount  Savage  company’s 
works  will  in  future  be  conducted.  Books  for  taking 
stock  are  to  be  opened  on  the  26lb  and  27th  inst.  at 
Cumberland. 

Virginia — Appointment — The  governor  has  ap- 
pointed the  Hon.  William  C.  Rives  one  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  that  state  to  settle  Ihe 
boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  Ohio.  This  ap- 
pointment is  made  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
ineligibility  of  Richard  Kidder  Meade,  esq.,  who 
has  been  elected  to  congress. 

Georgia. — Election — The  official  return  of  the 
vote  for  governor  thus: 

G.  W.  Towns  (adm.)  received  43,220 

D.  L.  Clinch  (whig)  received  41,981 

Majority  for  Towns  1,239 

According  to  the  Savannah  Republican,  the  legis 
lature  stands  as  follows: 

Senate.  House.  Joint  ballot. 

Whig  24  67  91 

Administration  21  63  84 

Whig  majs.  3 4 7 

Alabama. — Proclamation — Gov.  Martin  has  just 
issued  his  third  proclamation  calling  on  the  war  pa- 
triots to  volunteer  and  fill  up  the  five  companies  re- 
quired of  that  stale  some  six  months  ago.  Only  one 
company  has  yet  been  raised  in  that  thorough  loco- 
foco  state,  from  which  it  seems  that  the  locofocos 
greatly  prefer  to  talk  against  Mexico  to  fighting 
against  her.  Where  are  the  locofoco  editors  and 
demagogues  of  Alabama  who  have  written  and 
talked  so  much  of  the  justice  of  this  war,  and  of  the 
duty  of  all  patriots  to  volunteer  their  service  in  it? — 
There  are  enough  of  them  to  form  a regiment,  but 
these  persons  refuse  to  enlist,  notwithstanding  it  is 


their  duty  to  do  so  according  to  their  own  doctrine. 

[Louisville  Journal. 

Tennessee  U.  S.  senator. — The  Nashville  whig 
of  the  30th  ult.  says:  The  two  houses  of  the  gener- 
al assembly  were  engaged  several  hours  yesterday 
and  the  day  before  in  voting  for  a U.  S.  senator;  but 
as  they  could  not  concentrate  their  preference  on  any 
one  ‘in  particular,’  ro  election  could  be  made.” 

On  the  first  ballot  the  vote  stood:  W.  B.  Reese  11, 
John  Nelherland  12,  Robertson  Topp  17,  scattering 
57;  and  on  the  last  ballot  the  vote  was:  Reese  15, 

Nelherland  16,  Topp  19,  scattering  49 

Gen.  F.  K.  Zollikoffer  (whig)  has  been  re  elected 
state  comptroller. 

Election  of  judges — The  legislature  have  elected 
the  three  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  viz: 

Western  district:  W.  B.  Turley  (dem.)  re-elected. 

Middle  “ N.  Gray  (whig)  re-elected. 

Eastern  “ Rout.  McKinney  (whig). 

Missouri — The  iron  mountains — This  immense 
and  valuable  resource  of  this  state  has  until  recent- 
ly, remainrd  untouched,  and  not  until  during  last 
year  was  a single  furnace  elected  to  bring  it  into  re- 
quisition. A number  of  furnaces  have  since  gone 
into  operation,  and  large  quantities  are  now  daily 
manufactured  for  transportation.  We  notice  that 
experiments  have  recently  been  made  in  England 
which  prove  the  superior  quality  of  the  metal.  A 
large  quantity  of  the  pig  iron,  made  at  the  Iron 
mountain  was  recently  sent  to  Messrs.  Rogers  & son, 
of  Sheffield,  Eng.,  by  whom  it  was  manufactured 
into  steel,  and  then  converted  into  articles  of  cutle- 
ry, consisting  of  razors,  pen  and  table  knives,  &c. — 
The  St.  Louis  Republican  alluding  to  the  success 
which  attended  these  experiments,  remarks: — “The 
manufacturers,  and  their  names  are  a sufficient  guar- 
anty of  the  correctness  of  their  judgment,  pronounce 
the  iron  to  be  of  a superior  quality,  and  believe  that, 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  it  will  prove  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  now  used.  The  cutlery  made 
from  it  bears  the  highest  polish  and  carries  a fine 
edge.  If,  upon  trial,  it  should  be  found  to  equal  the 
present  appearances,  it  will  prove  worth  more  than 
any  gold  or  silver  mine.  [Cincinnati  Signal. 

Florida. — U.  S senator — We  were  in  error  (says 
the  Georgia  Telegraph)  in  slating  in  a late  number 
of  this  paper  that  the  election  of  a United  States 
senator  will  devolve  upon  the  recently  elected  legis- 
lature of  Florida.  This,  we  learn,  will  depend  upon 
the  adoption  or  negation  of  an  amendment  to  tho 
constitution  of  that  stale,  making  the  sessions  bien- 
nial instead  of  annual.  If  such  an  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  election  will  be  made  by  the  present  le- 
gislature; if  not,  the  election  lor  a senator  will  not 
take  place  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  session. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


SKIRMISH  AT  THE  NATIONAL  BRIDGE,  SEPT.  9. 

A letter  from  a member  of  Ihe  Maryland  regiment, 
dated  National  Bridge,  Oct.  19th,says: 

“When  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  wa 
at  once  commenced  throwing  round  shot  and  shells. 
Just  before  our  cannon  made  a break  at  them,  the 
Mexicans  could  be  seen  waving  their  swords  from 
the  ramparts.  They  left,  however,  very  suddenly 
the  moment  the  first  shell  struck  near  him.  Just  at 
this  time  an  order  passed  down  the  line  for  Captains 
Brown,  Barry  and  Dolan’s  companies  to  take  position 
upon  the  left.  Headed  by  Major  Kenley,  we  soon 
entered  the  chaparral,  and  alter  tugging  and  climb- 
ing rocks  and  grape  vines  for  about  three  hours,  we 
obtained  our  position,  and  were  soon  formed  into  line 
of  battle.  An  order  was  then  given  to  charge.  Our 
men  did  so  with  a tremendous  shout, and  soon  gained 
the  ramparts,  in  time  to  see  the  enemy  scampering 
over  the  hilis  with  the  utmost  precipitancy.  The 
hill  upon  which  the  fort  is  situated  is  about  600  feet 
from  the  base. 

“1  see  it  stated  in  one  of  the  Baltimore  papers  that 
Gen.  Lane  took  possession  of  this  place.  Such  is 
not  the  fact.  Gen.  Lane  did  not  arrive  till  we  had 
been  here  three  weeks.  He  reviewed  us  several 
times  and  then  moved  on.” 

Officers. — In  another  part  of  his  letter  the  writer 
remarks: — “The  appointment  of  Lt.  Col.  Hughes  as 
colonel  of  the  regiment  has  just  been  read  to  us  on 
parade.  1 presume  Major  John  R.  Kenly  will  be 
made  lieut.  coloDel.  A more  popular  appointment 
with  the  regiment  could  not  be  made.  The  major  is 
the  most  popular  man  out  here,  arid  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  all  go  in  for  him.  It  is  thought  that 
we  will  leave  for  Jalapa  in  the  course  of  two  weeks.*’ 

Incidents  and  actors  in  the  campaign. — A 
father's  life  suved  by  his  son. — Among  the  deserters 
tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  at  Mexico,  was  a man 
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named  Edward  VlcHenry,  of  the  4th  artillery.  Gen. 
Scott,  as  commander-in-chief,  had  the  power  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  sentence  of  the  court.  In 
passing  on  that  of  McHenry,  the  general!  made  these 
remarks:  “A  like  remission  [from  hanging]  is  made 

in  the  case  of  Edward  McHenry,  company  G,  out 
of  consideration  for  a son,  a private  n>  the  same 
company,  who  has  remained  faithful  to  his  colors. ” 

Pennsylvania  election  at  Perole. — By  a iate  act  of 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  the  volunteers  from 
that  siate,  now  serving  in  Mexico,  are  entitled  to  vote 
for  state  officers  at  the  time  of  a general  election. — 
On  the  12th  of  October,  a poil  was  opened  at  Perole, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  in  garrison  there, 
exercised  the  right  of  suffrage,  at  the  close  of  the 
poll  the  vote  stood  for  governor:  Francis  R.  Shunk, 
66;  James  Irwin,  20.  For  canal  commissioner:  Mor 
ris  Longstrelh,  66;  G.  W.  Patton,  19;  Robert  H. 
Morton,  1. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Kendall’s  letters,  dated  city  of 
Mexico,  Oct.  3,  lie  remarks — 

it  is  still  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  we 
are  here,  here  in  the  great  capital  of  Mexico — not 
the  22,000  paper  men  of  the  Union,  but  what  is  left 
of  the  10.0U0  real  men  by  whom  the  work  of  subju- 
gation has  been  accomplished.  The  whole  seems 
like  a dream,  even  to  those  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  hard  conflicts — yet  here  in  Mexico  we  are,  and 
masters.  After  a succession  of  battles,  each  one  of 
which  may  be  counted  a forlorn  hope — after  a suc- 
cession of  victories,  each  one  of  which  was  obtained 
over  an  immensely  superior  force — after  formidable 
works,  each  one  of  which  seemed  impregnable, have 
been  stormed  and  successively  carried — here,  amid 
the  “halls  of  the  Montezuroas,”  Lhe  numerically  in- 
significant band  of  Anglo  Saxons  has  found  a partial 
rest  from  its  toils  and  its  dangers,  a breathing  place 
after  its  innumerable  trials  arid  perils.  Nor  the 
chronicles  of  ancient  wars,  nor  the  prowess  of  mod- 
ern achievements,  furnish  a parallel  to  the  second 
curiquest  of  Mexico,  while  the  lustre  which  hung 
around  the  name  ol  Cories  and  his  hardy  adventurers, 
burnished  by  the  glowing  description  of  Prescott, 
becomes  dimmed  by  the  deeds  of  these  latter  days. 


Capt.  Samuel  H.  Walker,  the  Ranger. — The 
death  of  the  gallant  Texan,  whose  fame  has  been 
extended  over  our  whole  country,  and  reached 
foreign  and  remote  lands,  has  created  a melancholy 
sensation  in  our  city.  He  was  well  koowu  here,  and 
had  many  friends,  some  of  whom  imd  witnessed,  and 
all  had  warmly  admired,  his  daring  and  intrepidity. 
We  all  remember  his  brilliant  deeds  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  cutting  ins  way  with  a lew  gallant  com- 
pam  mis  through  Arista’s  large  army,  communicating 
witti  fort  Brown,  then  besieged,  and  returning  to 
Gen.  Taylor  with  lull  information  of  the  slate  ot 
things  in  llie  fort  and  the  position  of  the  Mexican  ar- 
my; we  remember  his  boldness  and  sagacity  on  the 
bloody  fields  of  Resaca  de  Is  Palma,  where  he  un- 
horsed a Mexican  Lncer,  and  chased  the  retreating 
foe  on  lhe  iharger  of  Hie  slain  Mexican.  These 
have  become  part  of  our  national  glory  and  of  our 
uational  records.  They  will  be  immortal  in  history 
and  in  song.  But  long  before  this  Mexican  war  had 
began,  Captain  Walker  had  shown  himself  the  hero. 
In  that  extraordinary  expedition,  whose  history  fur- 
nishes the  most  striking  examples  ol  the  courage,  for- 
titude, fiimness  and  vigor  of  the  American  character, 
winch  have  ever  been  recorded — lhe  Texan  expedi- 
tion against  tVlier— Samuel  H.  Walker,  though  out  a 
beardless  youth,  was  one  ol  the  leading  spirits — ever 
loremust  to  the  combat  and  the  last  to  yield.  En- 
dowed with  great  activity  and  skill  tu  the  use  of 
arms,  whether  the  deadly  rille,  the  sure  revolver,  or 
the  irresistible  bowie-kmie;  capable  ol  great  endur- 
ance against  all  the  dangers,  suflerings  and  trials  of 
the  battle,  ol  captivity,  chains,  waulaud  starvation — 
he  was  a terror  to  Hie  Mexicans.  These  qualities 
enabled  him  lo  pass  salely  through  the  unparalleled 
fight  ol  Mier,  where  two  hundred  Texans  kept  at 
bay  Auipudia  and  a large  and  complete  Mexican  ar- 
my ol  two  thousand,  slay  mg  five  or  six  bundled,  and 
only  surrendering  on  honorable  terms,  whicfi  were 
basely  violated  oy  the  brutal  Ampudia, — to  bear  up 
under  the  horrible  oppression  and  cruelty  of  the 
Mexicans  whilst  a prisoner, — to  sustain  the  severest 
visitations  ol  hunger,  thirst  and  destitution  in  the  de- 
sert valley  of  Saiado — and,  finally  lo  break  througli 
the  walls  and  iron  bars  of  that  famous  Mexican  bas- 
tile,  the  castle  of  Perole, 

By  a strange  coincidence,  he  has  now  fallen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  lhe  castle,  where  he  once  pined  in 
captivity,  but  not  in  bis  lonuer  unhappy  condition,  as 
one  of  a few  ragged,  dispirited,  halt  starved  prison- 
ers, jeered  at  by  the  dastard  Mexicans;  but  tie  fell 
in  glorious  bailie,  heading  the  charge  of  the  resistless 
rangers,  and  in  the  arms  of  victory.  Capt.  Walker 
was  one  ol  the  best  spies  or  rangers  on  Hm  continent. 


We  have  heard  Col.  Hays  and  Major  McCulloch  say 
that  if  they  required  a man  to  go  into  enemy’s  camp, 
or  approach  his  lines,  and  pry  out  his  designs  or  per- 
form any  other  act  requiring  great  danger,  coolness 
and  sagacity,  they  would  select  Walker  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  man  living.  Just  previous  to  the 
attack  of  the  Texans  on  Mier,  Captain  Walker 
entered  the  town,  mixed  with  the  people,  ascertain- 
ed the  condition  of  things,  reported  to  his  command- 
er, and  subsequently  guided  the  Texans  through  the 
streets  of  Mier.  He  was  then  a youth  of  about 
twenty  years. 

We  have  now  before  us  a letter  from  a gallant 
young  officer  stationed  at  Perote  castle,  dated  Au- 
gust last,  in  which  occurs  the  following  allusion  to 
Walker,  with  which  we  conclude  this  notice: 

“Who,  1 ask,  has  not  seen  or  heard  of  the  gallant 
Walker’s  bravery!  To  estimate  him  properly  they 
should  see  him  in  his  proper  element.  The  captain 
in  the  stales  is  quite  a different  individual  from  the 
captain  under  the  galling  tire  of  a foe.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  who  retain  their  courage  and  composure 
under  all  circumstances.  In  perils  the  most  appal- 
ling he  has  lhe  courage  of  one  born  to  command. — 
1 was  at  his  side  in  the  battle  oTLa  Hoya,  when  with 
his  company  (C)  of  the  rifles,  fie  charged  and  defeat- 
ed 1500  Mexicans.  Would  that  some  of  our  fathers, 
wives,  brothers  and  sisters  could  have  been  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a neighboring  mountain,  lo  witness 
that  charge  of  the  rilles,  as  with  up-lifted  glittering 
sabres,  they  obeyed  the  loud  call  of  their  leader — 
‘Follow  me — charge — hurra!’ — and  could  have  seen 
how  the  numerous  foe  began  lo  waver,  break,  and 
finally  lake  to  their  heels  before  our  little  band.” 

[W.  Orleans  Delta. 


OFFICIAL  DESPATCHES. 


BATTLES  OF  CONTRERAS  and  CHURUBUSCO. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  SCOTT — (DUPLICATE.) 

[No.  31] 

Headquarters  of  the  Jinny, 

San  Augustin,  Acapulco  Road, 

9 miles  from  Mexico,  August  19,  1847. 

Sir:  Leaving  a competent  garrison  at  Puebla, 
this  army  advanced  upon  the  capital  as  follows: — 
Twiggs’s  division,  preceded  by  Harney’s  brigade  of 
cavalry,  the  7th;  Quilman’a  division  of  volunteers, 
with  a small  detachment  of  United  States  marines, 
the  8ih;  Worth’s  division,  the  9th;  and  Pillow’s  di- 
vision, lhe  10th — all  in  this  month.  On  the  8th  i 
overlook  and  then  continued  with  the  leading  divi- 
sion. The  crops  were  at  no  time  beyond  five  hours 
or  supporting  distance  apart;  and,  on  descending 
into  the  basin  of  the  capital,  (seventy-five  miles 
from  Puebla,  (they  became  more  closely  approximat- 
ed about  the  head  of  Lake  Chaleo,  with  Like  Tes- 
cuco  a little  in  front  and  to  the  right.  On  the  12th 
and  13th  we  pushed  reconmisasnnces  upon  the  Penon, 
an  isolated  mound,  (eight  miles  from  Mexico)  of 
great  height,  strongly  fortified  to  the  top,  (three 
lieisof  works,)  and  flooded  around  the  base  by  the 
season  of  rams  and  sluices  from  the  lakes.  This 
mound,  close  to  the  national  road,  commands  the 
principal  approach  to  the  city  from  the  east.  No 
doubt  it  might  have  been  carried,  but  at  a great  and 
disproportionate  loss,  and  I was  anxious  to  spare  the 
lives  ol  this  gallant  army  for  a general  battle,  which 
1 knew  we  had  to  win  before  capturing  the  city  or 
obtaining  the  great  object  of  the  campaign — a just 
and  honorable  peace. 

Another  reconnoissance  was  directed  (the  13th) 
upon  Mexicalcingo,  to  the  left  of  the  Penon,  a vil- 
lage at  a fortified  bridge  across  the  outlet  or  canal 
leading  from  Lake  Jochimilco  to  the  capital — five 
miles  from  the  latter.  It  might  have  been  easy 
(masking  the  Penon)  to  force  the  passage;  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  we  should  have  lound  our- 
selves tour  miles  from  this  road,  on  a narrow  cause- 
way, flanked  lo  the  right  and  left  by  waier  or  boggy 
grounds.  Those  difficulties,  closely  viewed,  threw 
me  back  upon  the  project,  long  entertained,  of  turn- 
ing the  strong  eastern  Uelences  of  the  city  by  passing 
around  south  ol'  Lakes  Cnalco  and  Jocuimilco,  at 
the  loot  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  so  as  to  reach 
this  point,  and  hence  to  manoeuvre  on  hard  ground, 
though  much  Woken,  to  the  south  and  southwest  of 
the  capital,  which  has  been  more  or  less  under  our 
view  since  the  lUlh  instant. 

Accordingly,  by  a sudden  inversion — Worth’s  di- 
vision, with  Harney’s  cavalry  brigade,  leading — we 
marched  on  the  15th  instant.  Pillows  and  Quitman’s 
divisions  lollowed  closely,  and  Ihen’l'wigg’s  division 
which  was  lell  till  the  next  day,  at  Ayotla,in  order 
to  threaten  the  Penon  and  Mexicalcingo,  and  to 
deceive  the  enemy  as  T tig  as  practicable. 

Twiggs,  on  the  16. h,  marching  from  Ayolla  to- 
wards Cnalco,  (six  miles,  met  a corps  of  more  than 
double  bis  numbers — cavalry  and  infantry-— uodifr 


General  Valencia.  Twiggs  halted,  deploying  into 
line,  and  by  a few  rounds  from  Captain  Taylor’s 
field  battery,  dispersed  the  enemy,  killing  or  wound- 
ing many  men  and  horses.  No  other  molestation 
has  been  experienced  except  a few  random  shots 
fiom  guerrilleros  on  the  heights;  and  the  march  of 
twenty-seven  miles,  over  a route  deemed  impracti- 
cable by  the  enemy,  is  now  accomplished  by  all  the 
corps — thanks  to  their  indomitable  zeal  and  physical 
prowess. 

Arriving  here,  the  18th,  Worth’s  division  and 
Harney’s  cavalry  were  pushed  forward  a league,  to 
reconnoitre  and  to  carry  or  to  mask  San  Antonio, 
on  the  diiert  road  to  the  capital.  This  village  was 
found  strongly  defended  by  field  works,  heavy  guns, 
and  a numerous  garrison.  It  could  only  be  turned 
by  infantry,  to  the  left,  over  a field  of  valcanic 
rocks  and  lava;  for,  to  our  right,  the  ground  was 
too  boggy.  It  was  soon  asceitained,  by  the  daring 
engineers,  Capt.  Mason  and  Licuts.  Stevens  and 
Tower,  that  the  point  could  only  be  approached  by 
the  front,  over  a narrow  causeway,  flanked  with 
wet  ditches  of  great  depth.  Worth  was  ordered 
not  to  attack,  but  to  threaten  and  to  mask  the  place. 

The  first  shot  fired  from  Sau  Antonio  (the  18;h) 
killed  Captain  S.  Thornton,  2J  dragoons,  a gallant 
officer,  w ho  was  covering  the  operations  with  his 
company. 

The  same  day  a reconnoissance  was  commenced  to 
the  left  of  San  Augustin,  first  over  difficult  mounds, 
and  farther  on,  over  the  same  field  of  volcanic  rocks 
and  lava  which  extends  lo  the  mountains,  some  five 
miles,  from  San  Antonio  towards  Magdalena.  This 
recon nousance  was  continued  to-day  by  Captain  Lee, 
assisted  by  Lieutenants  Beauregard  and  Tower,  all 
of  the  engineers;  who  were  joined  in  the  afternoon 
by  Major  Smith  of  the  same  corps.  Other  uivi- 
sions  coming  up,  Pillow’s  was  advanced  to  make  a 
practicable  road  for  heavy  artillery,  and  Twiggs’s 
thrown  farther  in  front,  to  cover  that  operation;  for, 
by  the  partial  reconnoissance  of  yesterday,  Captain 
Lee  discovered  a large  corps  of  observation  in  that 
direction,  with  a detachment  of  which  his  supports 
of  cavalry  and  loot,  under  Captain  Kearny  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Graham,  respectively,  had  a successful 
skirmish. 

By  three  o’clock  this  afternoon  the  advanced 
division  came  to  a point  where  the  new  road  could 
only  be  continued  under  the  direct  fire  of  22  pieces 
of  the  enemy’s  artillery,  (most  of  them  of  large 
caliber,)  placed  in  a strong  cniienched  camp  to  op- 
pose our  operations,  and  surrounded  by  every  ad- 
vantage ol  ground,  besides  immense  bodies  of  caval- 
ly  and  infantry,  hourly  reinforced  from  the  city  over 
an  excellent  road  ueyond  the  volcanic  field,  and 
consequently  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ca- 
valry and  artillery. 

Arriving  on  the  ground  an  hour  later,  I found 
that  Pillow’s  and  Twiggs’s  divisions  had  advanced 
to  dislodge  the  enemy,  picking  their  way  (all  officers 
on  fool)  along  his  front,  and  extending  themselves 
toward  lhe  road  from  the  city  and  the  enemy’s  left. 
Captain  Magruder’s  field  battery  of  12  and  6-pound- 
ers, and  Lieut.  Callender’s  battery  of  mounted 
bowilzers  and  roekeis,  had  also,  with  great  difficulty, 
been  advanced  within  range  of  the  entrenched  camp. 
Tiiese  batteries,  must  gallantly  served,  suffered  much 
in  the  course  of  the  alUrnoon  from  the  enemy’s 
superior  metal. 

The  battle,  though  mostly  stationary,  continued 
to  tage  with  great  violence  until  night  fall.  Brevet 
Brig.  Gen.  P.  F.  Smith’s  and  Brevet  Col.  Riley ’s 
brigades,  (Twiggs’s  division,)  supported  by  Brig. 
Generals  Pierce’s  and  Cadwallader’s  brigades,  (PilJ 
low’s  division,)  were  more  than  three  hours  under  a 
heavy  tiie  ol  artillery  and  musketry,  along  the 
almost  impassable  latine  in  front  and  to  the  left  of 
the  entrenched  camp.  Besides  the  22  pieces  of 
artilleiy,  the  camp  and  ravine  were  defended  closely 
by  masses  of  infantry,  and  these  again  supported  by 
clouds  of  cavalry,  at  hand  and  hovering  in  view. — 
Consequently  no  decided  impression  could  be  made 
by  day  light  on  llie  enemy’s  most  formidable  posi- 
tion, because,  independent  ol  the  difficulty  of  the 
ravine,  our  infantry,  unaccompanied  by  cavalry  and 
artillery,  could  not  advance  in  column  without  oeing 
mowed  down  by  the  grape  arid  canister  of  the  bat- 
teries, nor  advance  in  line  without  being  ridden  over 
by  the  eenemy’s  numerous  cavalry.  All  our  troops, 
however,  including  Magruder’s  and  Callender’s  last 
batteries,  not  only  maintained  the  exposed  positions 
early  gained,  but  all  attempted  charges  upon  them 
respectively,  particularly  on  Riley’s,  (twice  closely 
engaged  with  cavalry  in  greatly  superior  numbers,) 
were  repulsed  and  punished. 

From  an  eminence,  soon  after  arriving  near  the 
scene,,  1 observed  tbe  church  and  hamlet  of  Con- 
treras, (or  Ansalda,)  on  the  read  leading  up  from 
the  capital,  through  the  entrenched  camp,  to  Mag- 
dalena, and  seeing  at  the  same  time  the  9treain  of 
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reinforcements  advancing  by  the.  rnnd  from  the  city, 

] ordered  (through  Mai.  Gen.  Pillow)  Co].  Morgah, 
with  his  regiment,  the  15th,  till  then  field  in  reserve 
by  Pillow,  to  move  forward  and  occupy  Contreras, 
(or  Ansalda,)  being  persuaded,  if  occupied,  it.  would 
arrest  the  enemy’s  reinforcements  and  ultimately 
decide  the  battle. 

Riley  was  already  on  the  enemy’s  left,  in  advance 
of  the  hamlet.  A few  minutes  later,  Brig.  Gen. 
Shie'ds.  with  his  volunteer  brigade,  (New  York  and 
South  Carolina  regiments,  Quitman’s  division,)  com- 
ing up  under  my  orders  from  San  Augustin,  I di 
recti  d Shields  to  follow  and  to  sustain  Morgan. — 
These  rorps,over  the  extreme  difficulties  ol  ground, 
partially  covered  with  a low  forest,  before  described, 
reached  Contreras,  and  found  Cadwallader’s  brigade 
in  position,  observing  the  formidable  movement  from 
the  capital,  and  much  needing  the  timely  reinforce- 
ment. 

It  was  already  dark,  and  the  cold  rain  had  begun 
to  fall  in  torrents  upon  our  unsheltered  troops;  for 
the  hamlet,  though  a strong  defensive  position,  can 
hold  only  the  wounded  men,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
new  regiments  have  little  or  nothing  to  eat  in  their 
haversacks.  Wet,  hungry,  and  without  the  possibi- 
lity of  sleep,  all  our  gallant  corps,  I learn,  are  full 
of  confidence,  and  only  wait  for  the  last  hour  of 
darkness  to  gain  the  positions  whence  to  storm  and 
carry  the  enemy’s  works, 

Of  the  seven  officers  despatched,  since  about  sun 
down,  trom  my  position  opposite  the  enemy’s  centre, 
and  on  this  aide  of  the  field  of  rocks  and  lava,  to 
communicate  instructions  to  the  hamlet,  not  one  has 
succeeded  in  getting  through  those  difficulties,  in- 
creased hy  darkness.  They  have  all  returned.  But 
tbe  gallant  and  indefatigable  Capt.  Lee,  of  the  engi- 
neers, who  lias  heen  constantly  with  the  operating 
forces,  is  just  in  from  Shields,  Smith,  Cadwallader, 
&c.  to  repoi  t as  above,  and  to  ask  that  a powerful 
diversion  be  made  against  the  centre  of  the  en- 
trenched camp  towards  morning. 

Brig.  Gen.  Twiggs,  cut  off,  as  above,  from  the 
part  of  his  division  beyond  the  impracticable  ground, 
and  Capt.  Lee,  are  gone,  under  my  orders,  to  collect 
the  forces  remaining  on  this  side,  with  which  to 
make  that  diversion  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

And  here  1 will  end  this  report,  commenced  at  its 
date;  and,  in  another,  continue  the  narrative  of  the 
great  events  which  then  impended. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War. 


[duplicate] 
j^0.  32.  Headquarters  of  the  army. 

Tacubaya,  at  the  gales  oj  Mexico,  August  2S,  1847, 

Sir:  My  report  No.  31.  commenced  in  the  night 
of  the  19th  instant,  closed  the  operations  of  the 
army  with  that  day. 

The  morning  of  the  20lh  opened  with  one  of  a 
series  of  unsurpassed  achievements,  all  in  view  of 
the  capital,  and  to  which  1 shall  give  the  general 
name— battle  of  Mexico. 

In  the  night  of  the  19lh,  Brigadier  Generals 
Shields,  P.  F.  Smith,  and  Cadwallader,  and  Colonel 
Riley,  with  their  brigades,  and  the  15tti  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Morgan,  detached  from  Brigadier 
General  Pierce,  found  themselves  in  and  about  the 
important  position— the  village,  hamlet,  or  hacienda, 
called,  indifferently,  Contreras,  Ansalda,  San  Gero 
nimo,  half  a mile  nearer  to  the  city  than  theene 
my’s  entrenched  camp,  on  the  same  road,  towards 
the  factory  of  Magdalena. 

That  camp  had  been,  unexpectedly,  our  formida- 
ble point  of  attack  the  afternoon  before,  and  we 
had  now  to  take  it,  w ithout  the  aid  of  cavalry  or 
artillery,  or  to  throw  back  our  advanced  corps  upon 
the  road  from  San  Augustin  to  the  city,  and  thence 
force  a passage  through  San  Antonio. 

Accordingly,  to  meet  contingencies,  Major  Ge- 
neral Worth  was  ordered  lo  leave,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  2Uth,  one  of  Lis  brigades  to  mask 
San  Antonio,  and  to  march,  with  the  other,  six 
miles,  via  San  Augustin,  upon  Contreras.  A like 
destination  was  given  to  Major  General  Quitman 
and  his  remaining  brigade  in  San  Augustin— re- 
placing, for  the  moment,  the  garrison  of  mat  impor- 
tant depot  with  Harney’s  brigade  of  cavalry,  as 
horse  could  not  pass  over  the  intervening  rocks,  & c. 
to  reach  the  field  of  battle. 

A diversion  for  an  earlier  hour  (daylight)  had 
been  arranged  the  night  belore,  according  to  the 
suggestion  of  Brigadier  General  Smith,  received 
through  the  engineer,  Captain  Lee,  who  conveyed 
my  orders  to  our  troops  remaining  on  the  ground 
opposite  the  enemy’s  centre — the  point  for  the  diver- 
sion or  a real  attack,  as  circumstances  might  allow. 

Guided  by  Captain  Lee,  it  proved  the  latter,  un- 


der the  command  of  Colonel  Ransom,  of  the  9th, 
having  with  him  that  regiment  and  some  companies 
of  three  others — the  3d,  12th,  and  rifies. 

Shields,  the  senior  officer  at  the  hamlet,  having 
arrived  in  the  night,  after  Smith  had  arranged  with 
Cadwallader  and  Riley  the  plan  of  attack  for  the 
morning,  delicately  waived  interference;  but  reserv- 
ed to  himself  the  diuble  task  of  holding  the  hamlet 
with  Ins  two  regiments  (South  Carolina  and  New 
York  volunteers)  against  ten  limes  his  numbers  on 
the  side  of  the  city,  including  the  slopes  to  his  left, 
ami,  in  case  the  camp  in  his  rear  should  be  carried, 
to  face  about  and  cut  off  the  flying  enemy. 

At  3 o’clock  A.  M.  the  great  movement  com- 
menced on  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  camp,  Riley 
h ading,  followed  successively  by  Cadwallader’s  and 
Smith’s  brigades,  the  latter  temporarily  under  the 
orders  of  Major  Dimick,  of  the  1st  artillery — the 
whole  force  being  commanded  by  Smith,  the  senior 
in  the  general  attack,  and  whose  arrangements, 
skill,  and  gallantry  always  challenge  the  highest 
admiration. 

The  march  was  rendered  tedious  by  the  darkness, 
rain,  and  mud;  hut  ab>  ut  sunrise,  Ri'iey,  conducted 
hy  Lieut.  Tower,  engineer,  had  reached  an  eleva- 
tion behind  the  enemy,  whence  he  precipitated  his 
columns;  stormed  the  entrenchments;  planted  his 
several  colors  upon  them,  and  carried  the  work — all 
in  seventeen  minutes. 

Conducted  by  Lieut.  Beauregard,  engineer,  and 
Lieutenant  Brooks,  ofTwiggs’  staff— both  of  whom, 
like  Lieut.  Tower,  had,  in  the  night,  twice  recon- 
noitered  the  ground — Cadwallader  brought  up  to  the 
general  assault  two  of  his  regiments — the  voltigeurs 
and  the  11th;  and  al  the  appointed  lime,  Col.  Ran- 
som, with  his  temporary  brigade,  conducted  by 
Captain  Lee,  engineer,  not  only  made  the  move- 
ment to  divert  and  to  distract  the  enemy,  but,  after 
crossing  the  deep  ravine  in  his  front,  advanced,  and 
poured  into  the  works  and  upon  the  fugitives  many 
volleys  from  his  destructive  musketry. 

In  the  mean  time  Smith’s  own  brigade,  under  the 
temporary  command  of  Major  Dimick,  following 
the  moveinenis  of  Riley  and  Cadwallader,  discover 
ed,  opposite  to  and  outside  of  the  woiks,  a long  line 
of  Mexican  cavalry,  drawn  up  as  a support.  Di 
mick,  having  at  the  head  of  the  brigade  the  company 
of  sappers  and  miners,  under  Lieut.  Smith,  engineer 
who  had  conducted  the  march,  was  ordered  by 
Brigadier  General  Smith  to  form  line  faced  to  the 
enemy,  and  in  a charge,  against  a flank,  routed 
the  cavalry. 

Shields,  too,  by  the  wise  disposition  of  his  bri- 
gade and  gallant  activity,  contributed  much  to  the 
general  results.  He  held  masses  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, supported  by  artillery,  in  check  below  him, 
apd  captured  hundreds,  with  one  General  (Mendo 
za)  of  those  who  fled  from  above. 

1 doubt  whether  a moie  brilliant  or  decisive  vic- 
tory— taking  into  view  ground,  artificial  defences, 
batteries,  and  the  extreme  disparity  of  numbers— 
without  cavalry  or  artillery  on  our  side — is  to  be 
found  on  record.  Including  all  our  corps  directed 
against  the  enlienched  camp,  with  Shields’s  brigade 
at  the  hamlet,  we  positively  did  not  number  over  4500 
rank  and  file;  and  we  knew  by  sight,  and  since  more 
certainly  by  many  captured  documents  and  letter^, 
that  the  enemy  had  actually  engaged  on  the  spot 
7000  men,  w ith  at  least  J2,000  mure  hovering  within 
sight  and  striking  distance— both  on  the  19th  and 
20th.  All,  not  killed  or  captured,  now  fled  with 
precipitation. 

Thus  was  the  great  victory  of  Contreras  achieved: 
one  road  to  the  capital  opened;  700  of  the  enemy 
killed;  813  prisoners,  including,  among  88  officers,  4 
generals;  besides  many  colors  and  standards;  22 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance— half  of  large  caliber; 
thousands  of  small  arms  and  accoutrements;  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  shot,  shells,  powder,  and  car- 
tridges, 700  pack  mules,  many  horses,  &c. — all  in 
pur  hands. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that,  by  skillful 
arrangement  and  rapidity  of  execution,  our  loss,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  did  not  exceed,  on  the  spot,  60, 
among  the  former  the  brave  Captain  Charles  Han- 
son, of  the  7th  infantry — not  more  distinguished  for 
galLntry  than  for  modesty,  morals,  and  piety.  Lieut 
j.  P.  Johnston,  1st  artillery,  serving  with  Magru- 
der’s  battery,  a young  officer  of  We  highest  promise, 
was  killed  the  evening  belore. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  the  victory 
is  the  recapture,  in  the  works,  by  Captain  Drum,  4th 
artillery,  under  Major  Gardner,  of  the  two  brass 
six  pounders,  taken  lrom  another  company  of  the 
same  regiment,  though  without  the  loss  of  honor,  at 
the  glorious  battle  of  Buena  Vista — about  which 
guns  the  whole  regiment.had  mourned  for  so  many 
long  months!  Coming  up,  a little  later,  1 had  the 
happiness  to  join  in  the  protracted  cheers  of  the 
gallant  4ih  on  the  joyous  eveul;  and,  indeed,  the 


whole  army  sympathizes  in  its  just  pride  and  exul- 
tation. 

The  battle  being  won  before  the  advancing  bri- 
gades of  Worth's  and  Quitman’s  divisions  were  in 
sight,  both  were  ordered  back  to  their  late  posi- 
tions— Worth  lo  attack  San  Antonio  in  front  with 
his  whole  force,  as  soon  as  approached  in  the  rear 
by  Pillow’s  and  Twiggs’s  divisions,  moving  from 
Contreras  through  San  Angel  and  Coyoacan.  By 
carrying  San  Antonio  we  knew  that  we  should  open 
another — a shorter  and  better  road  to  the  capital  for 
our  seige  and  other  trains. 

Accordingly,  the  two  advanced  divisions  and 
Shields’s  brigade  marched  from  Contreras,  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  Major  Gen  Pillow’,  who 
was  now  joined  by  the  gallant  Brig.  Gen.  Pierce,  of 
his  division,  personally  thrown  out  of  activity  late 
in  the  evening  before  by  a severe  hurt  received  from 
the  fall  of  his  horse. 

After  giving  neces-ary  orders  on  the]  field,  in  the 
midst  of  prisoners  and  trophies,  and  sending  instruc- 
tions to  Harney’s  brigade  of  cavalry,  left  at  San  Au- 
gustine, to  join  me,  I personally  followed  Pillow’s 
movement. 

Arriving  at  Coyoacan,  two  miles  by  a cross  road, 
from  the  rear  of  San  Antonio,  I first  detached  Capt. 
Lee.  engineer,  with  Capt.  Kearney’s  troop,  (1st  dra- 
goons,) supported  by  the  rifle  regiment  under  Major 
Loring,  to  reconnoitre  that  strong  point;  and  next 
despatched  Major  General  Pillow,  with  one  of  his 
brigades,  (Cadwallader’s)  to  make  the  attack  upon  it, 
in  concert  with  Major  General  Worth,  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

At  the  same  time,  by  another  road  to  the  left. 
Lieutenant  Stevens,  of  the  engineers,  supported  by 
Lieutenant  G.  W.  Smith’s  company  of  sappers  and 
miners,  of  the  same  corps,  was  to  reconnoitre  the 
strongly  fortified  church  or  convent  of  San  Pablo, 
in  the  hamlet  of  Churubusco — one  mile  off. — 
Twiggs,  with  one  of  his  brigades  (Smith’s — less  the 
rifles)  and  Captain  Taylor’s  field  battery,  were  or- 
dered to  follow  and  to  attack  tbe  convent.  Major 
Smith,  senior  engineer,  was  despatched  to  concert 
with  Twiggs  the  mode  and  means  of  attack,  and 
Twiggs’  other  brigade  (Riley’s)  1 soon  ordered  up  to 
support  him. 

Next  (but  all  in  ten  minutes)  I sent  Pierce  (just 
able  to  keep  the  saddle)  with  his  brigade  (Pillow’s 
division)  conducted  by  Captain  Lee,  engineer,  by  a 
third  road,  a little  farther  to  our  left,  to  attack  the 
enemy’s  right  and  rear,  in  order  to  favor  the  move- 
ment upon  the  convent,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  to- 
wards the  capital.  And,  finally.  Shields,  senior  bri- 
gadier to  Pierce,  with  the  New  York  and  South  Ca- 
rolina volunteers,  (Quitman’s  division,)  was  ordered 
to  follow  Pierce,  closely,  and  to  take  the  command 
of  our  left  wing.  All  these  movements  were  made 
with  the  utmost  alacrity  by  our  gallant  troops  and 
commandeis. 

Finding  myself  at  Coyoacan,  from  which  so  many 
roads  conveniently  branched,  without  escort  or  re- 
serve, 1 had  to  advance,  for  safety,  close  upon 
Twiggs’  rear.  The  battle  now  raged  from  the  right 
to  the  left  of  our  whole  line. 

Learning,  on  the  return  of  Captain  Lee,  that 
Shields,  in  the  rear  of  Churubusco,  wa3  hard  press- 
ed, and  in  danger  of  being  outflanked,  if  not  over- 
whelmed, by  greatly  superior  numbers,  I immedi- 
ately sent,  under  Major  Sumner,  2d  dragoons,  the 
rifles  (Twiggs’  reserve)  and  Capt.  Sibley’s  troop,  2d 
dragoons,  then  at  hand,  lo  support  our  left,  guided  by 
the  same  engineer. 

About  an  hour  earlier,  Worth  had,  by  skillful 
and  daring  movements  upon  the  front  and  right, 
turned  and  forced  San  Antonio— its  garrison,  no 
doubt,  much  shaken  by  our  decisive  victory  at  Con- 
treras. 

H;s  second  brigade  (Colonel  Clarke’s)  conducted 
by  Captain  Mason,  engineer,  assisted  by  Lieutenant 
Hardcastle,  topographical  engineer,  turned  the  right, 
and  by  a wide  sweep  came  out  upon  tbe  high  road 
to  the  capital,  At  this  point  the  heavy  garrison 
(3,000  men)  in  retreat  was,  by  Clarke,  cut  in  the 
centre,  one  portion,  tbe  rear,  driven  upon  Dolores, 
off  to  the  right;  and  the  other  upon  Churubusco,  in 
the  direct  line  of  our  operations.  The  first  brigade, 
(Colonel  Garland’s)  same  division,  consisting  of  the 
2d  artillery,  under  Major  Galt,  the  3d  artillery,  un- 
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der  Lieutenant  Colonel  Belton,  and  the  4th  infan- 
try, commanded  by  Major  Lee,  with  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Duncan’s  field  battery  (temporarily)  follow- 
ed in  pursuit  through  the  town,  taking  one  general 
prisoner,  the  abandoned  guns,  (five  pieces,)  much 
ammunition,  ar.d  other  public  properly. 

The  forcing  of  San  Anlonio  was  the  second  bril- 
liant event  of  the  day. 

Worth’s  division  being  soon  reunited  in  hot  pur- 
suit, he  was  joined  by  Maj.  Gen.  Pillow,  who,  march- 
ing from  Coyoacan  and  discovering  that  San  Antonio 
had  been  carried,  immediately  turned  to  the  led,  ac- 
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eordlng  to  my  instructions,  end  though  much  imped- 
ed by  ditches  and  swamps,  hastened  to  the  attack  of 
Churubusco. 

The  hamlet  of  scattered  houses,  bearing  this  name, 
presented,  besides  the  fortified  convent,  a strong  field- 
work ( tete  de  pont ) with  regular  bastions  and  curtains, 
at  the  head  of  a bridge  over  which  the  road  passes 
from  San  Antonio  to  the  capital. 

The  whole  remaining  forces  of  Mexico — some 
27,000  men — cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  collect- 
ed from  every  quarter — were  now  in,  on  the  flanks 
or  within  supporting  distance  of,  those  works,  and 
seemed  resolved  to  make  a last  and  desperate  stand} 
for  if  beaten  here,  the  feebler  defences  at  the  gales 
of  the  city — four  miles  off — could  not,  as  was  well 
known  to  both  parties,  delay  the  victors  an  hour. — 
The  capital  of  an  ancient  empire,  now  of  a great 
republic;  or  an  early  peace,  the  assailants  were  re- 
solved to  win.  Not  an  American — and  we  were  less 
than  a third  of  the  enemy’s  numbers — had  a doubt 
as  to  the  result. 

The  fortified  church  or  convent,  hotly  pressed  by 
Twiggs,  hail  already  held  out  about  an  hour,  when 
Worth  and  Pillow — the  latter  having  with  him  only 
Cadwallader’s  brigade — began  to  manoeuvre  closely 
upon  the  tete  de  pont,  with  the  convent  at  half  gun- 
shot, to  their  left.  Garland’s  brigade,  (Worth’s  di- 
vision,) to  which  had  been  added  the  light  battalion 
under  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  continued  to  advance  in 
front,  and  under  the  fire  of  a long  line  of  infantry, 
off  on  the  left  of  the  bridge;  and  Clarke,  of  the  same 
di  vision,  directed  his  brigade  along  the  road  or  close 
by  its  side.  Two  of  Pillow’s  and  Cadwallader’s  re- 
giments, the  II  th  and  14th,  supported  and  partici- 
pated in  this  direct  movement:  the  other  (the  volli- 
geurs)  was  left  in  reserve.  Most  of  these  corps — 
particularly  Clark’s  brigade — advancing  perpendicu- 
larly, were  made  to  suffer  much  by  the  fire  of  the  tele 
de  pont,  and  they  would  have  suffered  greatly  more 
by  flank  attacks  from  the  convent,  but  for  the  pres- 
sure of  Twiggs  on  the  other  side  of  that  work. 

This  well  combined  and  daring  movement  at  length 
reached  the  principal  point  of  attack,  and  the  formi- 
dable tete  de  pont  was,  at  once,  assaulted  and  carried 
by  the  bayonet.  Its  deep  wet  ditch  was  first  gallant- 
ly crossed  by  the  8th  and  and  5th  infantry,  command- 
ed, respectively,  by  Maj.  Waite  and  Lieut.  Colonel 
Scott — followed  closely  by  the  6th  infantry  (same 
brigade)  which  had  been  so  much  exposed  in  the 
road — the  11th  regiment,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Graham, 
and  the  14th,  commanded  by  Col.  Trousdale,  both  of 
Cadwallader’s  brigade,  Pillow’s  division.  About  the 
same  time,  the  enemy,  in  front  of  Garland,  after  a 
hot  conflict  of  an  hour  and  a half,  gave  way,  in  a re- 
treat towards  the  capital. 

The  immediate  resulis  of  this  third  signal  triumph 
of  the  day  w ere:  three  field-pieces,  192  prisoners, 
much  ammunition  and  two  colors,  taken  in  the  tete 
de  pont. 

Lieut.  J.  F.  Irons,  1st  artillery,  aid-de-ramy  to. 
Brigadier  Gen.  Cadvvallader,  a young  officer  of  great 
merit  and  conspicuous  in  battle  on  several  previous 
occasions,  received  in  front  of  the  work,  a mortal 
wound.  (Since  dead.) 

As  the  concurrent  attack  upon  the  convent  favor 
ed,  physically  and  morally,  the  assault  upon  the  tete 
de  pont,  so,  reciprocally,  no  doubt,  the  fali  of  the  lat- 
ter contributed  to  the  capture  of  the  former.  The 
two  works  were  only  some  450  yards  apart;  and  at 
soon  as  we  were  in  possession  ol  the  leiede  pont,  a 
captured  four  pounder  was  turned  and  fired — first  by 
Captain  Larkin  Smith,  and  next  by  Lieutenant  Snel- 
ling,  bolb  of  the  eighth  infantry — several  times  upon 
the  convent.  In  the  same  brief  interval,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Duncan,  (also  of  Worth’s  division,)  gallant- 
ly brought  two  ol  his  guns  to  bear,  at  a short  range, 
Irom  the  San  Antonio  road,  upon  the  principal  face 
of  the  work,  and  on  the  tower  of  the  church, 
which,  in  the  obstinate  contest,  had  been  often  re- 
filled with  some  ol  the  best  sharp-shooters  of  the 
enemy. 

Finally,  twenty  minutes  after  the  tete  de  pont  had 
been  earned  by  Worth  and  Pillow,  and  at  the  end  of 
a uesperale  conflict  of  two  hours  and  a half,  the 
church,  or  convent — the  citadel  of  the  strong  line  of 
defence  along  the  rivulet  ol  Churubusco — yielded  to 
Twiggs’  division,  and  threw  out,  on  all  sides,  signals 
of  surrender.  The  white  flags,  however,  were  not 
exhibited  until  the  moment  when  the  3d  infantry, 
under  Captain  Alexander,  had  cleared  the  way  by 
tire  and  bayonet,  and  bad  entered  the  work.  Cap- 
lain  J.  M.  Smith  and  Lieutenant  O.  L.  Shephered, 
both  of  that  regiment,  with  their  companies,  had  the 
glory  of  leading  the  assault.  The  former  received 
the  surrender,  and  Captain  Alexander  instantly  hung 
out,  from  the  balcony,  the  colors  ol'  the  gallant  3d. 
Major  Dimick,  with  a part  of  the  1st  artillery,  serv 
iug  as  iniantry,  entered  nearly  abreast  with  the  lead- 
ing troops. 

Captain  Taylor’s  field  battery,  attached  to  Twiggs’ 


division,  opened  its  effective  fire,  at  an  early  moment, 
upon  the  out  works  of  the  convent  and  the  tower  of 
its  churches.  Exposed  to  the  severest  fire  of  the 
enemy,  the  captain,  his  officers  and  men,  won  uni- 
versal admiration;  but  at  length  much  disabled,  in 
men  and  horses,  the  battery  was,  by  superior  orders, 
withdrawn  from  the  action  thirty  minutes  before  the 
surrender  of  the  convent. 

Those  corps,  excepting  Taylor’s  battery,  belong- 
ing to  the  brigade  of  Brig.  Gen.  Smith,  who  closely 
directed  the  whole  attack  in  front,  with  his  habitual 
coolness  and  ability;  while  Riley’s  brigade— the  2d 
and  7lh  infantry,  under  Gapt.  T.  Morris  and  Lieut. 
Col.  Plympton,  respectively — vigorously  engaged  the 
right  o(  the  work  and  part  of  its  rear.  At  the  mo 
ment,  the  rifles,  belonging  to  Smith’s,  were  detached 
in  support  of  Brig.  Gen.  Shields’  on  our  extreme 
left;  and  the  4th  artillery,  acting  as  infantry,  under 
Maj.  Gardner,  belonging  to  Riley’s  brigade,  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  trophies,  &,c.,  at  Contre- 
ras. Twiggs’  division,  at  Churubusco,  had  thus  been 
deprived  of  the  services  of  two  of  its  most  gallant 
and  effective  regiments. 

The  immediate  results  of  this  violory  were — the 
capture  of  7 field  pieces,  some  ammunition,  one  co- 
lor, three  generals,  and  1,261  prisoners,  including 
other  officers. 

Captains  E.  A.  Capron  and  M.  J.  Burke,  and  Lieut. 
S.  Hoflrnan,  all  of  the  1st  artillery,  and  Capt.  J.  W. 
Anderson  and  Lieut.  Thomas  Easley,  both  of  the  SSJ 
infantry— five  officers  of  great  merit — fell  gallantly 
before  this  work. 

The  capture  of  the  enemy’s  citadel  was  the  fourtk 
great  achievement  of  our  arms  in  the  same  day. 

It  has  been  slated  that,  some  two  hours  and  a half 
before,  Pierce’s,  followed  closely  by  the  volunteer 
brigade — both  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
General  Shields — had  been  detached  to  our  left  to 
turn  the  enemy’s  works; — to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  garrisens,  and  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  ene- 
my’s numeruus  corps,  from  the  rear,  upon  and  around 
our  left. 

Considering  the  inferior  numbers  of  the  two  bri- 
gades, the  objects  of  the  movements  were  difficult  to 
accomplish.  Hence  the  reinforcements  (the  rifles, 
&c.,)  sent  forward  a little  later. 

In  a winuing  march  of  a mile  around  to  the  right, 
this  temporary  division  found  itself  on  the  edge  of  an 
open  uel  meadow,  near  the  road  from  San  Antonio 
to  the  capital,  and  in  the  presence  ot  some  4,00(1  of 
the  enemy’s  infantry,  a little  in  rear  of  Cnurubusco, 
on  that  road.  Establishing  the  right  at  a strong  build- 
ing, Shields  extended  his  ieft,  parallel  to  the  road, 
to  outflank  the  enemy  towards  the  capital.  But  the 
enemy  extending  his  right,  supported  by  3,000  caval- 
ry, more  rapidly  (being  favored  by  their  ground)  in 
the  same  direction,  Shields  concentrated  the  division 
about  a hamlet,  and  determined  to  attack  in  front, 
The  battle  was  long,  hot,  and  varied;  but,  ultimate- 
ly, success  crowned  the  zeal  and  gallantry  of  cmr 
troops,  ably  directed  by  their  distinguished  com- 
mander, Brig.  Gen.  Shields.  The  9th,  12th,  and 
15lh  regiments,  under  Col.  Ransom,  Captain  Wood, 
and  Col.  Morgan,  respectively,  of  Pearce’s  brigade, 
(Pillow’s  division,)  and  the  New  York  and  South 
Carolina  volunteers,  und'-r  Cols.  Burnett  and  Butler, 
respectively,  of  Shields’  own  brigade,  (Quitman’s  d'-= 
vision,)  together  w uti  the  mountain  howitzer  battery, 
now  under  Lieut.  Reno,  of  the  ordnance  corps,  all 
shared  in  the  glory  of  Ibis  action — our  fijlh  victory 
in  the  same  day. 

Brigadier  General  Pierce,  from  the  hurt  of  the 
evening  before — under  pain  and  exhaustion — fainted 
in  the  action.  Several  other  changes  in  command 
occurred  on  this  field.  Thus  Colonel  Morgan  being 
severely  wounded,  the  command  of  the  loth  infan 
try  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Colonel  HowarJ;  Cilonel 
Burnett  receiving  a like  wound,  the  command  of  the 
New  York  volunteers  fell  to  Lieutenant  Culonel 
Baxter;  and,  un  the  fall  of  the  lamented  Colonel  P. 
iVl.  Butler — eailier  badly  wounded,  but  continuing 
to  lead  nobly  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle — the  com- 
mand of  the  South  Carolina  volunteers  devolved — 
first,  on  Lieut.  Col.  Dickenson,  who  being  severely 
wounded,  (as  before  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz)  the 
regiment  ultimately  fell  under  the  orders  of  Major 
Gladden. 

Lieuts.  David  Adams  and  W.  R.  Williams  ol  the 
same  corps;  Capt.  Augustus  Quarles,  and  Lieut  J.  B. 
Goodman  of  the  15th,  and  Lieut.  E.  Chandler,  New 
York  volunteers — all  gallant  officers,  nobly  lell  in  the 
same  action. 

Shields  look  380  prisoners,  including  officers;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  rage  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween him  and  the  enemy,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  tete 
de  pont  and  the  convent,  had  some  influence  on  the 
surrender  of  those  formidable  defences. 

As  soon  as  the  tete  de  pont  was  carried,  the  greater 
part  of  Worth’s  and  Pillow’s  forces  passed  that 
bridge  in  rapid  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.  These 


distinguished  generals,  coming  up  with  Brigadier 
General  Shields,  now  also  victorious,  the  three  con- 
tinued to  press  upon  the  fugitives  to  within  a mile 
and  a half  of  the  capital.  Here,  Col.  Harney,  with 
a small  part  of  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  rapidly  pass- 
ed to  the  front,  and  charged  the  enemy  up  to  the 
nearest  gate. 

The  cavalry  charge  was  headed  by  Captain  Kear- 
ney, of  the  1st  dragoons,  having  in  squadron,  with 
his  own  troop,  that  of  Captain  McReynolds  of  the 
3d — making  the  usual  escort  to  general  headquar- 
ters; but  being  early  in  the  day  detached  for  general 
service,  was  now  under  Col.  Harney’s  orders.  The 
gallant  captain  not  hearing  the  recall,  that  had  been 
sounded,  dashed  up  to  the  San  Antonio  gate,  sabre- 
ing,  in  his  way  all  that  resisted.  Of  the  seven  offi- 
cers of  the  squadron,  Kearney  lost  his  left  arm;  Mc- 
Reynolds and  Lieut.  Lorimer  Graham  were  both 
severely  wounded,  Lieut.  R.  S.  Ewell,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  escort,  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him.  Major  F.  D.  Mills,  o(  the  15th 
infantry,  a volunteer  in  this  charge,  was  killed  at  the 
gate. 

So  terminated  the  series  of  events  which  I have 
but  feebly  presented.  My  thanks  were  but  freely 
poured  out  on  the  different  fields — to  the  abilities 
and  science  of  generals  and  other  officers — to  the 
gallantry  and  prowess  of  all — the  rank  and  file  in- 
cluded. But  a reward  infinitely  higher — the  ap- 
plause of  a grateful  country  and  government- 
will,  1 cannot  doubt,  be  accorded,  in  due  time,  to 
so  much  merit,  of  every  sort,  displayed  by  this  glo- 
rious army,  which  has  now  overcome  all  difficul- 
ties—-distance,  climate,  ground,  fortifications,  num- 
bers. 

It  has  in  a single  day,  in  many  battles,  a9  often  de- 
feated 32,000  men;  made  about  3,000  prisoners,  in- 
cluding eight  generals  (two  of  them  ex-presidents) 
and  205  other  officers;  killed  or  wounded  4,000  of  all 
ranks — besides  entire  corps  dispersed  and  dissolved; 
captured  3.7  pieces  of  ordnance — more  than  trebling 
our  siege  train  and  field  batteries — with  a large  num- 
ber of  small  arms,  a full  supply  of  ammunition  of 
every  kind,  &.C.,  &c. 

These  great  results  have  overwhelmed  the  ene- 
my. 

Our  loss  amounts  to  1,053 — killed  139,  including 
16  officers:  wounded,  876,  with  60  officers.  Tne 
greater  number  of  the  dead  and  disabled  were  of 
the  highest  worth.  Those  under  treatment,  thanks 
to  our  very  able  medical  officers,  are  generally  doing 
well. 

I regret  having  been  obliged,  on  the  20th,  to  leave 
Major  Genera!  Quitman,  an  able  commander,  with 
a part  of  hts  division — the  fine  2d  Pennsylvania  vo- 
lunteers and  the  veteran  detachment  of  U.  Stales 
marines— at  our  important  depot,  San  Augustin.  It 
was  there  that  1 had  placed  our  sick  and  wounded; 
the  siege,  supply,  and  Oaggage  trains.  If  these  had 
been  lost,  the  army  would  have  been  driven  almost 
to  despair;  and  considering  the  enemy’s  very  great 
excess  of  numbers,  and  the  many  approaches  to  the 
depot,  it  might  well  have  become,  emphatically  the 
post  of  honor. 

Alter  so  many  victories,  we  might,  with  but  little 
additional  loss,  have  occupied  the  capital  the  same 
evening.  But  Mr.  Frist,  commissioner,  &c.,  as  well 
as.  myself,  had  been  admonished  by  the  best  friends 
of  peace — intelligent  neulraU  and  some  American 
residents — against  precipitation;  lest,  by  wantonly 
driving  away  the  government  and  others — dishonor- 
ed—-we  might  scatter  the  elements  of  peace,  excite 
9 spirit  of  national  desperation,  and  thus  indefinitely 
postpone  the  hope  of  accommodation.  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  this  danger,  and  remembering  our  mis- 
sion— to  conquer  a peace — the  aimy  very  cheerfully 
sacrificed  to  patriotism — to  the  great  wish  and  want 
of  our  country — the  eclat  that  would  have  followed 
an  entrance — sword  in  hand — into  a great  capital. — 
Willing  to  have  something  to  this  republic — of  no 
immediate  value  to  Us — jii  whicli  to  rest  her  pride, 
and  to  recover  temper — 1 halted  our  victorious  corps 
at  the  gales  of  the  city,  (at  least  for  a time,)  and  have 
them  now  cantoned  in  the  neighboring  villages,  where 
they  are  still  sheltered  and  supplied  with  all  neces- 
saries. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  being  about  to  take 
up  battering  or  assaulting  positious,  to  authorise  me 
to  summon  ihe  city  to  surrender,  or  to  sign  an  ar- 
mistice with  a pledge  to  enter  at  once  into  negotia- 
tions for  a peace — a mission  came  out  to  propose  a 
truce.  Rejecting  its  terms,  I dispatched  my  con- 
templated note  tu  President  Santa  Anna — omitting 
the  summons.  The  22d,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  commanders  of  the  two  armies;  the 
armistice  was  signed  the  23d,  and  ratifications  ex- 
changed the  24tn. 

All  mutters  in  dispute  between  the  two  govern- 
ments have  been  thus  happily  turned  over  to  their 
plenipotentiaries,  who  have  now  had  several  co  ife- 
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rf-nces,  ond  with,  1 think,  some  hope  of  signing  o 
treaty  of  peace. 

There  will  be  transmitted  to  the  adjutant  general 
reports  from  divisions,  brigades,  &c.,  on  the  forego- 
ing operations,  to  which  1 must  refer,  with  my  hear 
ly  i oneurrcnce  in  the  just  applause  bestowed  on 
corps  and  individuals  by  their  respective  comman- 
ders. I have  been  able — this  report  being  necessa- 
rily a summary — to  bring  out,  compartitively,  but 
little  of  individual  merit  not  lying  directly  in  the  way 
of  the  narrative.  Thus  I doubt  whether  1 have,  in 
express  terms,  given  my  approbation  and  applause 
to  the  commanders  of  divisions  and  independent  bri- 
gades; but  left  their  fame  upon  higher  grounds — the 
simple  record  of  their  great  deeds  and  ihe  brilliant 
results. 

To  the  staff,  both  general  and  personal,  attached 
to  the  general  headquarters,  I was  again  under  high 
obligations  for  services  on  ttie  field,  as  well  as  in  the 
bureaus.  1 add  their  n.mes,  &.c  ; Lieut.  Col  Hitch 
cock,  acting  inspector  general;  Major  J.  L.  Smith, 
Captain  R.  E.  Lee,  (as  distinguished  for  felicitous 
cse<  ution  as  for  science  and  daring)  Captain  Mason, 
Lieuts.  Stevens,  Beauregard  and  Tower — all  of  the 
engineers;  Major  Turnbull,  Capt.  McClellan  and 
Lieut.  Hardcastle,  topographical  engineers;  Captain 
Huger  and  Lieut.  Hagner,  of  the  ordnance;  Captains 
Irwin  and  Wayne,  of' the  quartermaster’s  department; 
Capt.  Grayson,  of  the  commissariat;  Surgeon  Gene- 
ral Lawson,  in  his  particular  department:  Captain 
H.  L.  Scott,  acting  assistant  adjutant  general;  Lieut. 
"Williams,  aid  de-camp,  and  Lieut.  Lay,  military 
secretary.  Lieut.  Schuyler  Hamilton,  another  aid- 
de  camp,  had  a week  before,  been  thrown  out  of  ac- 
tivity by  a severe  wound  leceived  in  a successlul 
charge  of  cavalry  against  cavalry,  and  four  limes 
his  numbers;  hut  on  the  20ih,  1 had  the  valuable 
services,  as  volunteer  aid-,  of  Majors  Kirby  and 
Van  Buren,  of  ihe  pay  department,  always  eager 
for  activity  and  distinction;  and  of  a third,  the  gal- 
lant Major  J.  P.  Gaines,  of  the  Kentucky  volun- 
teers. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  high  respect, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War. 


BATTLE  OF  MOLINO  DEL  REY. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  SCOTT. 

[No.  33.]  Headquarters  of  the  army , 

Tacubaya,  near  Mexico,  September  11,  1847. 

Sir:  I have  heretofore  reported  that  1 had,  Aug. 
24th,  concluded  an  armistice  with  President  Santa 
Anna,  which  was  promptly  followed  by  meetings 
between  Mr.  Trist  and  Mexican  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  treat  of  peace. 

Negotiations  were  actively  continued,  with,  as 
we  understood,  some  prospect  of  a successful  re- 
sult. up  to  the  2d  instant,  when  our  commissioner 
handed  in  his  ultimatum,  (on  boundaries,)  and  the 
negotiators  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  (j.li. 

Some  infractions  of  the  iruce,  in  respect  to  our  . 
supplies  from  the  city,  were  earlier  committed,  fol- 
lowed by  apologies,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Those 
vexations  1 was  willing  to  put  down  to  the  imbecili- 
ty of  the  government,  and  waived  pointed  demands 
of  reparation  while  any  hope  remained  of  a satis- 
factory termination  of  the  war.  But  on.  the  5th, 
and  more  fully  on  the  6:h,  1 learned  that  as  soon  as 
the  ultimatum  had  been  considered  in  a general 
council  of  ministers  ami  others,  President  Santa 
Anna,  on  the  4th  or  5th,  without  giving  me  the 
slightest  notice,  actively  recommenced  strengthen- 
ing the  military  defences  of  the  city,  in  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  3d  article  of  the  armistice. 

On  that  inlormation,  which  has  since  received  the 
fullest  verification,  ] addressed  to  him  my  note  of 
the  6th.  His  reply,  dated  the  same  day,  received 
the  next  morning,  was  absolutely  and  notoriously 
false,  both  in  recrimination  and  explanation.  1 en 
close  copies  of  both  papers,  and  have  had  no  subse- 
quent correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

Being  delayed  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice  more 
than  two  weeks,  we  had  now,  late  on  the  7ih,  to 
begin  to  reconnoiler  the  different  approaches  to  the 
city,  within  our  reach,  before  1 could  lay  down  any 
definitive  plan  of  attack. 

The  same  atternoon  a large  body  of  the  enemy 
was  discovered  hovering  about  the  Molinos  del  Rey, 
within  a mile  and  a thud  ol  this  village,  where  1 
am  quartered  with  the  general  staff  ol  Worth’s  di- 
vision. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  an  attack  upon 
us  was  intended;  but  knowing  the  great  value  to  the 
enemy  ol  those  mills,  ( Molinos  del  Rey,)  containing 
a cannon  foundry,  with  a large  ..eposite  of  powder 
in  Casa  Mata  near  them;  and  having  heard,  two  days 
before,  that  many  church  bells  had  been  sent  out  to 
be  cast  into  guns,  the  enemy’s  movement  was  easily 
understood,  and  i,  resolved,  at  once,  to  drive  ban 


: early  the  next  morning,  to  seize  the  powder,  and  to 
destroy  the  foundery. 

Another  motive  for  this  decision — leaving  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  attack  upon  the  city  for  full  reconnois- 
| sances — was,  that  we  knew  our  recent  captures  had 
j left  the  enemy  not  a fourth  of  the  guns  necessary  to 
arm,  all  at  the  same  time,  the  strong  works  of  each 
of  the  eight  city  gates;  and  we  could  not  cut  the 
communication  between  the  foundry  and  the  capital 
without  first  taking  the  formidable  castle  on  the 
heights  of  Chapultepec,  which  overlooked  both  and 
stood  between. 

For  this  difficult  operation  we  were  not  entirely 
ready  and  moreover  we  might  altogether  neglect  the 
castle,  if,  as  we  then  hoped,  our  reconnoissances 
should  prove  that  the  distant  southern  approaches  to 
the  city  were  more  eligible  than  this  southwestern 
approach. 

Hence  the  decision  promptly  taken,  the  execution 
of  which  was  assigned  to  Brevet  Major  General 
Worth,  whose  division  was  reinforced  with  Cadwal- 
lader’s  brigade  of  Pillow’s  division,  three  squadrons 
of  dragoons  under  Major  Sumner,  and  some  heavy 
guns  of  the  siege  train  under  Capt.  Huger  of  the 
ordnance,  and  Capt.  Drum  of  the  4th  artillery — two 
officers  of  the  highest  merit. 

For  the  decisive  and  brilliant  results,  I beg  to  re- 
fer the  report  of  the  immediate  commander — Major 
General  Worth — in  whose  commendations  of  the 
gallant  officers  and  men — dead  and  living — I heartly 
concur;  having  witnessed,  but  with  little  interference, 
their  noble  devotion  to  fame  and  to  country. 

The  enemy  having  several  times  reinforced  his  line 
and  ihe  aclion  booh  becoming  much  more  general  than  I 
had  expected,  I called  up,  from  the  distance  of  three 
miles,  first  Major  General  Pillow,  with  his  remaining 
brigade,  (Pierce’s,)  and  next  Riley’s  brigade  ofTwiggs’ 
division  -leaving  his  other  brigade  (Smith's)  in  observa- 
tion at  San  Angel.  Those  corps  approached  will)  zeal 
and  rapidity;  but  the  battle  was  won  just  as  Brigadier 
General  Pierce  reached  the  ground,  and  had  interposed 
his  corps  between  Garland’s  brigade  (Worth's  division) 
and  ti  e retreating  enemy. 

The  accompanying  report  mentions,  with  just  com- 
menuaiion,  tw  o ot  ray  volunteer  aids— Major  Kirby,  pay- 
master, and  Major  Gaines,  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers, 
1 also  had  the  valuable  services,  on  the  same  field,  ot 
several  other  officers  of  my  staff,  general  and  personal — 
Lieut.  Co!.  Hitchcock;  acting  inspector  general;  Captain 
R.  F.  Lee,  engineer;  Capt.  Irwin,  chief  quartermaster; 
Captain  Grayson,  cliiet  commissary,  Capt.  H.  L.  Scott, 
acting  assistant  adjutant  general;  Lieut-.  Williams,  aid 
de  camp,  and  Lieui.  Lay,  military  secretary. 

I have  tlie  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  high  respect, 

Your  mosi  obedient  servant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Hon.  Wm  MaRcy,  Secretary  of  war. 


BATTLES  OF  MEXICO— CAPTURE  OF  THE 
CITY. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  8C*TT. 

No.  34.  Headquarters  of  the  army, 

National  Palace  of  Mexico,  Sept.  18,  1847. 

Sir:  At  the  end  of  another  series  of  arduous  and 
brilliant  operations,  of  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
continuance,  this  glorious  army  hoisted,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14tli,  the  colors  of  the  U.  States  on 
'.he  walls  of  this  palace. 

The  victory  of  the  8th,  at  the  Molinos  del  Rey, 
was  followed  by  daring  reconnoissances  on  the  part 
of  our  distinguished  engineers — Capt.  Lee,  Lieuts. 
Beauregard,  Stevens  and  Tower — Major  Smith,  Sr., 
being  sick,  and  Captain  Mason,  third  In  rank, 
wounded. — Their  operations  were  directed  princi 
pally  to  the  south — tow  ai  ds  the  gales  of  the  Ptedad, 
San  Angel,  (Nmo  Perdido,)  San  Antonio,  and  the 
Paseo  de  la  Viga. 

This  city  stands  on  a slight  swell  of  grounJ,  near 
the  centre  of  an  irregular  basin,  and  is  girdled  with 
a ditch  in  its  greater  extent — a navigable  canal  of 
great  breadth  and  depth — very  difficult  to  bridge  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  serving  at  once 
lor  drainage,  custom-house  purposes,  and  military 
defences;  leaving  eight  entrances  or  grates,  over 
arches — each  of  which  we  found  defended  by  a 
system  of  strong  wotks,  that  seemed  to  require  no- 
thing but  some  men  and  guns  to  be  impregnable. 

Outside  and  within  the  cross  fires  of  those  gates, 
we  found  to  the  south  other  obstacles  but  little  less 
formidable.  All  the  approaches  near  the  city  are 
over  elevated  causeways,  cut  in  many  places  (to 
oppose  us)  and  flanked,  on  both  sides,  by  ditches, 
also  of  unusual  dimensions.  The  numerous  cross- 
roads are  flanked,  in  like  manner,  having  bridges  at 
the  intersections,  recently  broken.  The  meadows 
thus  checkered,  are,  moreover,  in  many  spots,  under 
water  or  |mi  r-hy,  for,  it  will  be  remembered,  we 
were  in  tlie  midst  of  the  wet  season,  though  with 
less  rain  than  usual,  and  we  could  not  wait  lor  the 
fall  of  the  neighboring  lakes  and  the  constant  drain- 


age  of  the  wet  grounds  at  the  edge  of  the  city — the 
lowest  in  the  whole  basin. 

After  a close  personal  survey  of  the  southern 
gates,  covered  by  Pillow’s  division  and  Riley’s  bri- 
gade of  Twiggs’ — with  four  times  our  number  con- 
centrated in  eur  immediate  front — 1 determined  on 
the  11th,  to  avoid  that  net-work  of  obstacles,  and 
to  seek,  by  a sudden  inversion,  to  the  southwest  and 
west,  less  unfavorable  approaches. 

To  economize  the  lives  of  our  gallant  officers  and 
men,  as  well  as  to  insure  success,  it  became  indis- 
pensable that  this  resolution  should  be  long  masked 
from  the  enemy;  and  again,  that  the  new  movement, 
when  discovered,  should  be  mistaken  for  a feint,  and 
ihe  old  as  indicating  our  true  and  ultimate  point  of 
attack. 

Accordingly,  on  the  spot,  the  1 1th,  I ordered 
Quitman’s  division  from  Coyoacan,  to  join  Pillow, 
by  day-light,  before  the  southern  gates,  and  then  that 
the  two  major  generals,  with  their  divisions,  should 
by  night,  proceed  (two  miles)  to  join  me  at  Tacuba- 
ya, where  I was  quartered  with  Worth’s  division. 
Twiggs,  witn  Riley’s  brigade  and  Captains  Taylor’s 
and  Steptoe’s  field  batteries — the  latter  of  twelve- 
pounders — was  left  in  front  ol  those  gates,  to  man- 
oeuvre, to  threaten,  or  to  make  false  attacks,  in  or- 
der to  occupy  or  deceive  the  enemy.  Twiggs’s 
other  brigade  (Smith’s)  was  left  at  supporting  dis- 
tance, in  the  rear,  at  San  Angel,  till  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  and  also  to  support  our  general  depot  at 
Miscoac.  The  stratagem  against  the  south  was 
admirably  executed  throughout  the  12th  and  down 
to  the  afternoon  of  the  13  h,  when  it  was  loo  late  for 
the  enemy  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  his  delusion. 

The  first  step  in  the  new  movement  was  to  carry 
Chapultepec,  a natural  ami  isolated  mound,  ol  great 
elevation,  strongly  fortified  at  its  base,  on  its  accli- 
vities and  heights.  Besides  a numerous  garrison, 
here  was  the  military  college  of  the  republic,  with 
a large  number  of  sub  lieutenants  and  oLher  students. 
Those  works  were  within  direct  gun-shot  of  the 
village  of  Tacubaya,  and,  until  carried,  we  could 
not  approach  the  city  on  the  west,  without  making 
a circuit  loo  wide  and  too  hazardous. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  night  (that  of  the  11th) 
heavy  batteries  within  easy  ranges  were  established. 
No.  1,  on  our  right,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Drum,  4b  artillery,  (relieved  late  next  day,  for 
some  hours,  by  Lieutenant  Andrews,  of  the  3rd,) 
and  No.  2 commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hagner,  ordi- 
nance— both  supported  by  Quitman’s  division.  Nos. 
3 and  4,  on  the  opposite  side,  supported  by  Pillow’s 
division,  were  commanded,  the  former  by  Captain 
Brooks  and  Lieut.  S.  S.  Anderson,  21  artillery, 
alternately,  and  the  latter  by  Lieut.  Stone,  ordnance. 
The  batteries  was  traced  by  Capt.  Huger,  and  Capt. 
Lee,  engineer,  and  constructed  by  them,  with  the 
able  assistance  of  the  young  officers  of  those  corps 
and  artillery. 

To  prepare  for  an  assault,  it  was  foreseen  that 
the  play  of  tlie  batteries  might  run  into  the  second 
da) ; but  recent  captures  had  not  only  trebled  our 
siege  pieces,  bnt  also  our  ammunition;  and  we  knew 
that  we  should  greatly  augment  both,  by  carrying 
the  place.  1 was,  therefore,  in  no  haste  in  ordering 
an  assault  before  ihe  works  were  well  crippled  by 
our  missiles. 

The  bombardment  and  cannonade,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Captain  Huger,  were  commenced  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  12th.  Before  nightfall,  which 
necessarily  stopped  our  batteries,  we  bad  perceived 
that  a good  impression  had  been  made  on  the  castle 
and  its  outworks,  and  that  a large  body  of  the  enemy 
had  remained  outside,  towards  the  city,  from  an 
early  hour,  to  avoid  our  file,  and  to  be  at  hand  ou 
ils  cessation,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
against  an  assault.  The  same  outside  force  was 
discovered  the  next  morning,  after  our  batteries  had 
re-opened  upon  the  castle,  by  which  we  again  re- 
duced its  garrison  to  the  ntimrmtai  needed  for  the 
guns. 

Pillow  and  Quitman  had  been  in  position  since 
early  in  the  night  of  the  1 1th.  Major  Gen.  Worth 
was  now  ordered  to  hol-J  his  division  in  reserve,  near 
the  foundry,  to  support  Pillow;  and  Brig.  General 
Smith,  ol  Twiggs’s  division,  had  just  arrived  with 
his  brigade  from  Piedad,  (2  miles)  to  support  Quit- 
man.  Twiggs’s  guns,  before  the  southern  gates, 
again  reminded  us,  as  the  day  before,  that  he,  with 
Riley’s  brigade  and  Taylor’s  and  Steptoe’s  batteries, 
was  in  activity,  threatening  the  southern  gates,  and 
there  holding  a great  part  of  the  Mexican  army  on 
the  defensive. 

Worth’s  division  furnished  Pillow’s  attack  with 
an  assaulting  party  of  some  250  volunteer  officers 
and  men,  under  Captain  McKenzie,  of  the  2d  artil- 
lery; and  Twiggs’s  division  supplied  a similar  one, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Casey, 2d  infantry,  to  Quitman. 
Each  of  those  little  columns  was  lurnished  with 
scaling  ladders. 
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The  signal  I had  appointed  for  the.  attack  was  the 
momentary  cessation  of  fire  on  the  part  of  our  heavy 
batteries.  About  8 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  judging  that  the  time  had  arrived,  by  the  effect 
of  the  missiles  we  had  thrown,  1 sent  an  aid-de- 
camp  to  Pillow,  and  another  to  Q titman,  with  notice 
that  the  concerted  signal  was  about  to  be  given. 
Both  columns  now  advanced  with  an  alacrity  that 
gave  assurance  of  prompt  success.  The  batteries, 
seizing  opportunities,  threw  shots  and  shells  upon 
the  enemy  over  the  heads  of  our  men,  with  good 
effect,  particularly  at  every  attempt  to  reinforce  the 
works  from  without  to  meet  our  assault. 

Major  General  Pillow’s  approach,  on  the  west 
side,  lay  through  an  open  grove,  filled  with  sharp 
shooters,  who  were  speedily  dislodged;  when,  being 
up  with  the  front  of  the  attack,  and  emerging  into 
open  space,  at  the  foot  of  a rocky  acclivity,  that 
gallant  leader  was  struck  down  by  an  agonising 
wound.  The  immediate  command  devolved  on 
Brigadier  General  Cad  wallader,  in  the  absence  of 
the  seni  or  brigadier  (Pierce)  of  the  same  division — 
an  invalid  since  the  events  ol  August  19.  On  a 
previous  call  of  Pillow,  Worth  had  just  sent  him  a 
reinforcement — Col.  Clark’s  brigade. 

The  broken  acclivity  was  still  to  be  ascended,  and 
a strong  redoubt,  midway,  to  be  carried,  before 
reaching  the  castle  on  the  heights.  The  advance  of 
our  brave  men,  led  by  brave  officers,  though  neces- 
sarily slow,  was  unwavering,  over  rocks,  chasms, 
and  mines,  and  under  the  holiest  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry.  The  redoubt  now  yielded  to  resistless 
valor,  anu  the  shouts  that  loJlowed  announced  to  the 
castle  the  late  that  impended.  Tne  enemy  were 
steadily  driven  from  shelter  to  shelter.  The  retreat 
allowed  not  time  to  fire  a single  mine,  without  the 
certainty  of  blowing  up  friend  and  loe.  Those  who 
at  a distance  attempted  to  apply  matches  to  the  long 
trains,  were  shot  down  by  our  men.  There  was 
death  below,  as  well  as  above  ground.  At  leng.h 
the  ditch  and  wail  of  the  mam  work  were  reache  d 
the  scaling  ladders  were  brought  up  and  planted  by 
the  storming  parties;  some  of  in.  during  spirits  first 
in  the  assault  were  cast  down — killed  or  woundad, 
bat  a lodgment  was  soon  made;  streams  oi  heroes 
followed;  all  opposition  was  overcome,  and  several 
of  our  regiment . I colors  hung  out  from  the  upper 
walls,  amidst  lung  continued  shuuts  and  cheers, 
which  sent  dismay  into  the  capital.  No  scene  could 
have  been  more  animating  or  glorious. 

Major  General  Quitman,  nobly  supported  by  Brig. 
Generals  Shields  and  Smith  (P.  F.,)  bis  other  ofii 
cers  and  men,  was  up  with  ttie  part  assigned  nim. 
Simultaneously  with  the  movement  on  the  west,  he 
had  gallantly  appioauhed  the  southeast  of  the  same 
woiks  over  a causeway  with  cuts  and  batteries,  and 
delended  by  a > army  strongly  posted  outside,  to  the 
cast  of  the  works. 

Those  formidable  obstacles  Qiitmanhad  to  face, 
with  but  little  shelter  for  his  troops  or  space  lor 
manoeuvring.  Deep  ditches,  flanking  the  causeway, 
made  It  difficult  lu  cross  on  either  side  into  the  ad 
joining  ineacows,  and  these  again  were  intersected 
by  other  ditches.  Smith  and  tns  brigade  had  been 
earlv  thrown  out  to  maitc  a sweep  to  the  right,  in 
order  to  present  a front  against  the  enemy’s  line, 
(outside,)  and  to  turn  two  intervening  batteries, 
near  the  loot  of  Chapullepec.  This  movement  was 
also  intended  to  support  Quitman's  storming  par- 
lies,  both  on  the  causeway.  The  first  of  these, 
furnished  by  Twiggs’s  division,  was  commanded  in 
succession  Oy  Capt.  Casey,  21  infantry,  and  Captain 
Paul,  7th  inlanlry,  alter  Casey  tiad  been  severely 
wounded;  and  the  second,  originally  under  the  gal- 
lant Major  Twiggs,  marine  corps,  killed,  and  then 
Capt.  Miller,  21  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  The 
storming  parly,  now  commanded  Dy  Capt.  Paul,  se 
cotided  by  Capt.  Roberts  of  Hie  rifles,  Lieut.  Slew- 
art,  and  others  of  the  same  regiment,  Smith’s  bri 
gade,  carried  me  two  batteries  in  the  road,  took 
some  guns,  with  many  prisoners,  and  drove  the 
enemy  posted  behind  hi  support.  The  New  Yoik 
and  South  Catolina  volunteers  (Shield's  brigade) 
and  the  2 1 Pennsylvania  volunteers,  all  on  the  leu 
of  Quitman’s  line,  together  with  portions  of  hu 
storming  parlies,  crossed  the  meadows  in  front,  un- 
der a heavy  fire,  and  entered  the  outer  enclosure  ol 
Chapullepec  just  in  tune  to  join  in  the  final  assault 
from  the  west. 

Besides  Major  Generals  Pillow  and  Quitman, 
Brigadier  Generals  Shields,  Smith,  and  CaUwalla- 
der,  the  following  are  the  officers  and  corps  most 
disUiigushed  in  those  brilliant  operations:  The  volti 
geur  regiment,  in  two  detachments,  commanded 
respectively,  Dy  Col.  Andrews  and  Lieut.  Colonel 
Johnstone — the  latter  mostly  in  the  lead,  accompa- 
nied by  Major  Caldwell,  Captains  Barnard  and  Bid- 
dle, ol  the  same  regimeut — the  former  the  first  to 
plant  a regimental  color,  and  the  latter  among  (he 
first  in  the  assault; — the  storming  parly  of  Worth’s 


division,  under  Capt.  McKenzie,  21  artillery,  with 
Lieut.  Seldon,  8lh  infantry,  early  on  the  la  Ider  and 
badly  wounded;  Lieut.  Armistead,  6th  infantry,  ttie 
first  to  leap  into  the  ditch  to  plant  a ladder;  Lieut-. 
Rodgers  of  the  4th,  and  J.  P.  Smith  of  the  5th  in 
lantry — both  mortally  wounded; — the  9th  infantry, 
under  Col.  Rniso.n,  who  was  killed  while  gallantly 
leading  that  gallant  regiment;  the  15th  infantry  un- 
der Lt.  Col.  Howard  and  Major  Woods,  with  Capt. 
Chase,  whose  company  gallantly  carried  the  redoubt, 
midway  up  the  acclivity;  Col.  Clarke's  brigade, 
(Worth’s  division)  consisting  of  the  5 h,  8th,  and 
part  of  the  6th  regiments  of  infantry,  commanded, 
respectively,  by  Capt.  Chapman,  Major  Monlgo  me- 
ry,  and  Lieut.  £ I ward  Johnson — the  latter  specially 
noticed,  with  Lieuts.  Long*treet  (badly  wounded  — 
advancing — colors  in  band)  Pickett  and  Merchant — 
the  last  ihree  of  the  8th  infantry; — portions  of  the 
United  Slates  marines,  Ne.v  Yoik,  South  Carolina, 
and  2d  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  vvtiich  delayed  with 
their  division  (Qiilmah’s)  by  the  hot  engagement 
below,  arrived  just  in  lime  to  participate  in  the  as- 
sault of  the  heights — particularly  a detachment, 
under  Lieut.  Reid,  New  Yoik  volunteers,  consisting 
of  a company  of  the  same,  with  one  of  marines; 
and  another  detachment,  a portion  of  the  storming 
party  (Twiggs’  division,  serving  with  Quitman)  un-. 
der  Ll.  Steele,  21  infantry — after  the  tail  of  Lieut. 
Gantt,  7lh  infantry. 

in  this  connexion,  it  is  but  just  to  recall  the  de- 
cisive effect  of  the  heavy  batteries,  Nos,  1,  2,  3,  and 
4,  commanded  by  those  excellent  officers — Capt. 
D rum,  4th  artillery,  assisted  by  Lieuts.  Benjaman 
and  Porter  of  his  own  company;  Capt.  Brooks  and 
Lieut.  Anderson,  2d  artillery;  assisted  by  Lieut. 
Russell,  4lh  infantry,  a volunteer;  Lieuts.  Hagner 
and  Stone,  of  the  ordnance,  and  Lieut.  Andrews,  2 i 
artillery — the  whole  superintended  by  Captain  Hu- 
ger, chief  of  ordnance  with  tills  army — an  officer 
distingushed  by  every  kind  of  merit.  The  moun- 
tain howitzer  battery,  under  Lieut.  Reno,  ol  the 
ordnance,  deserves,  also,  to  be  particularly  mention- 
ed. Attached  to  the  volligeurs,  it  followed  tne 
movements  of  that  regiment,  and  again  won  ap- 
plause. 

In  adding  to  the  list  of  individuals  of  conspicuous 
merit,  1 must  limit  myself  to  a lew  of  the  many 
names  which  might  be  enumerated:  Capt.  Hooker, 
assistant  adjutant  general,  who  won  special  applause, 
successively,  in  the  staff’  of  Pillow  and  Cad -vallader; 
Lieut.  Lovell,  4ih  artillery,  (wounded,)  chief  ol 
Quitman’s  stall';  Capt.  Page,  assistant  adjutant  gene- 
ral, (wounded,)  and  Lieut.  Hammond,  3J  artillery, 
Doth  of  Shields’  staff,  and  Ll.  Van  Dorn,  (7lh  infan- 
try,) aid-de-camp  to  Brig.  Gen.  Smith. 

Those  operations  all  ooeured  on  the  west,  south- 
east, and  heights  ol  Cnapuliepee.  To  the  north,  and 
at  the  base  ol  the  mound,  inaccessible  un  that  side, 
the  Ulh  infantry,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Hebert,  (he  14  ' , 
under  Col.  Trousdale,  and  Capt.  Magruder’s  fiel u 
battery,  1st  artillery — one  section  advanced  un  ler 
Lieut.  Jackson — all  of  Pillow’s  division — had,  at  the 
same  time,  some  spirited  affairs  against  superior  nu 
Oers,  driving  tne  enemy  from  a battery  in  the  road 
and  capturing  a gun.  in  these,  the  officers  and  com 
mander,  thougn  twice  wounded,  Continued  on  duly 
Until  the  heights  were  carried. 

Early  in  ttie  morning  of  the  13th  1 repeated  the 
orders  of  the  night  before  to  Maj or  Gen.  Worth,  to 
be,  witti  his  division,  at  hau  l,  to  support  the  move- 
ment of  Major  Gen.  Pillow  from  uur  left.  Tne 
latter  seems  soon  to  tiave  calle  i for  the  entire  dm 
sion,  standing,  momentarily  in  reserve,  and  Worth 
sent  him  Col.  Ciark’s  urigade.  Tne  call,  if  not  un- 
necessary, was,  at  least,  from  the  circumstances,  un- 
known to  me  at  the  time;  lor,  soon  observing  that 
the  very  large  body  of  the  enemy,  in  the  road  in 
front  ol  Major  Gen  Qiilmah’s  right,  was  receiving 
reinlorcetnenls  from  the  city — less  than  a mile  and 
a half  to  the  east — 1 sent  instructions  to  Worth,  on 
our  opposite  fln.k,  to  turn  Chapullepec  with  his 
division,  and  lu  proceed,  cautiously , by  the  road  at  its 
northern  tiase,  >n  order,  it  not  met  Dy  very  superior 
numbers,  to  threaten  or  attack,  in  rear,  tnat  body  of 
the  enemy.  Ttie  movement,  it  was  also  believed, 
could  not  fail  to  distract  and  to  intimidate  the  enemy 
generally. 

Worth  promptly  advanced  with  his  remaining  bri- 
gade— Col.  Garland's — Lieut.  Col.  C.  F.  Smith’s 
light  battalion,  Lieut.  Col.  Duncan’s  field  battery  — 
all  of  bis  division — and  three  squadrons  of  dragoons, 
under  Major  Sumner,  winch  1 had  just  ordered  up  to 
join  in  ihe  movement. 

Having  turned  the  forest  on  the  west,  and  arriving 
opposite  to  the  north  centre  of  Chapullepec,  Woriti 
came  up  with  the  troops  in  the  road,  under  Colonel 
Trousdale,  and  aided  by  a flank  movement  of  a pari 
of  Garland’s  brigade  in  taking  the  one  gun  breast 
work,  then  under  the  fire  of  Lieutenant  Jackson’s, 
section  of  Captain  Magruder’s  field  battery.  Con- 


tinuing to  advm  ce,  this  division  passed  Cnupulfeppc  * 
attacking  the  right  of  the  enemy’s  line,  resting  ■ n 
that  road,  about  the  moment  of  the  general  retreat 
consequent  upon  the  capture  of  the  formidable  castie 
and  it*  outworks. 

Arriving  some  minutes  later,  and  mounting  to  the 
top  of  the  castle,  the  whole  field,  to  the  east,  lay 
plainly  under  my  view. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Chapullepec  to  the  ca- 
pital— the  one  or.  the  right  entering  the  same  gate, 
Belen,  with  the  road  from  the  south,  via  Pi  d id;  and 
the  other  obliquing  to  the  left,  to  intersect  the  great 
western,  or  San  Cosine  road,  in  a su ourb  outside  of 
the  gate  of  Sin  Cosnie. 

Each  of  these  routes  (an  elevated  causeway)  pre- 
sents a double  roadway  un  the  sides  of  an  aqueduct 
of  strong  masonry,  and  great  height,  resting  on  open 
arches  and  massive  pillars,  which,  together,  afford 
fine  points  both  for  attack  and  delence.  The  side- 
ways of  both  aqueducts  are,  moreover,  defended 
by  many  strong  breastworks  at  the  gates,  and  be- 
fore reaching  ihem.  As  we  bad  expected,  we 
found  ihe  four  tracks  unusually  dry  and  solid  lor  the 
season. 

Wurth  and  Quitman  were  prompt  in  pursuing  the 
retreating  enemy — the  former  by  the  Sari  Cosine 
aqueduct,  and  the  latter  along  that  of  Helen.  Each 
had  now  advanced  some  hundred  yards. 

Deeming  it  all  important  to  profit  by  our  successes, 
and  the  consequent  dismay  ol  the  enemy,  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  general,  I hastened  to 
despatch,  Ir  in  Chapultepec — first  Clarke’s  brigade, 
and  then  Cadwallader’s,  to  the  support  ol  Worth, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  necessary  heavy  guns  should 
follow.  Pierce’s  brigade  was  at  the  same  time,  sent 
to  Quitman,  and  in  tne  course  of  the  afternoon  I 
caused  some  additional  siege  pieces  to  be  added  to 
his  train.  Then,  alter  designate  g the  15  h infantry, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Howard — Morgan,  the 
colonel,  nad  been  disabled  by  a wound  at  Churubus- 
co — as  the  garrison  of  Chapullepec,  and  giving  di 
recliuns  lor  the  care  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  cap- 
tured ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  1 proceeded  to 
join  llie  advance  of  Worth  within  Hie  suburb,  and 
ueyond  ttie  turn  at  the  junction  of  ttie  aquduct  with 
Hie  great  highway  from  the  west  to  the  gate  of  San 
Cosme. 


»/  -----  J ••  va  IIIOl  f/asscu  UlltJOI 

those  lornudable  systems  of  city  defences,  spoken  of 
above,  and  it  had  not  a gun!— a strong  proof—] 
That  Hie  enemy  had  expected  us  to  fail  in  Hie  attack 
upon  Chapullepec,  even  if  we  meant  any  more  lhan 
a leint;  2.  I hat,  in  either  case,  we  designed  in  hn 
beliel,  to  return  and  double  our  forces  against  the 
southern  gates  a delusion  kept  up  by  the  active  de- 
monstrations of  Tw  iggs  and  the  forces  po-ted  on 
that  side,  and  3.  I'hat  advancing  rapidly  from  [}je 
reduction  of  Chapultepec,  the  enemy  bad  not  time 
to  shift  guns— our  previous  captures  had  left  him 
comparatively,  but  few— from  Hie  southern  gates.  ' 

With  those  distinguished  works,  1 lound  our  troops 
engaged  in  a street  fight  against  the  enemy  posted  iri 

gardens,  at  windows,  and  on  house  tops all  flat 

with  parapets.  Worth  ordered  forward  the  mountain 
howitzers  of  Cadwallader’s  brigade,  preceded  by 
skirmishers  and  pioneers,  with  pick-axes  and  crow- 
bars, to  force  windows  and  doors,  or  to  burrow 
through  walls.  The  assailants  were  soon  in  an 
equality  ol  position  fatal  to  the  enemy.  B.  8 o’elock 
in  Hie  evening,  Worth  had  carried  two  batteries  m 
this  suburb.  According  to  my  instructions,  he  here 
posted  guards  and  sentinels,  and  placed  his  troops 
under  shelter  lor  the  night  There  was  but  one  more 
obstacle — the  Sao  Cos. ne  gale  (custom  house;  be- 
tween him  and  the  great  sq  lare  in  iroru  of  the  ca- 
thedral and  palace— Hie  heart  of  Hie  city;  and  that 
barrier,  ll  was  known  could  not,  by  daylight,  resist 
our  siege  guns  thirty  minutes. 

i hud  gone  back  to  the  loot  of  Chapultepec,  the 
point  from  which  the  two  aqueducts  begin  to  diverge 
some  hours  earlier,  in  order  to  be  near  that  new  de- 
pot, and  m easy  communication  with  Quitman  and 
Twiggs  as  well  as  with  Worth. 

From  this  point  1 ordered  all  detachments  and 
stragglers  to  their  respective  corps,  men  in  advance- 
sent  m Quitman  additional  siege  guns,  ammunition’ 
entrenching  tools;  directed  Twigg,’  remaining  bri- 
gade (Riley’s)  Hum  Piedad,  to  support  Worth  and 
Capt.  titeploe’s  field  battery  , also  at  Piedad,  to  join 
Q in  man’s  division. 

1 bad  been,  from  the  first,  well  aware  that  Hie 
western,  or  San  Cosme,  was  the  less  difficult  route 
to  the  centre  and  conquest  of  the  capital,  and,  there- 
fore, intended  that  Quitman  should  only  manoeuvre 
and  threaten  the  Belen  or  southwestern  gate,  in  or- 
der to  favor  the  mam  attack  by  Worth — knowing 
that  the  strong  defences  at  the  Beleu  were  directly 
under  the  guus  of  the  much  stronger  fortress,  called 
the  citadel,  just  within.  Both  ol  these  defences  of 
the  enemy  were  also  within  easy  supporting  dis- 
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tance  from  the  San  Angel  (or  Nino  Perdidn)  anti 
San  Antonio  gates.  Hence  the  greater  support,  iri 
numbers,  given  to  Worth’s  movement  as  the  main 
attack. 

Those  views  I repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
communicated  to  Maj.  Gen.  Quitman;  but,  being  in 
hot  pursuit — gallant  himself,  and  ably  supported  by 
Brigadier  Gens.  Shields  and  Smith — Shields  badly 
wounded  before  Chapullepec,  and  refusing  to  retire 
— as  well  as  by  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  co- 
lumn— Quitman  continued  to  press  forward,  under 
flank  and  direct  fires; — carried  an  intermediate  bat 
tery  of  two  guns,  and  then  the  gate,  before  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  not  without  proportion 
ate  loss,  increased  by  his  steady  maintenance  of  that 
position. 

heie,  of  the  heavy  battery — 4th  artillery — Capt 
Dm  m and  Lieut.  Benjamin  were  mortally  wounded,  | 
and  Lieut.  Porter,  its  third  in  rank,  slightly.  The 
loss  of  those  two  most  distinguished  officers  the 
army  will  mourn.  Lieutenants  1.  B.  Morange  and 
Wm.  Canty,  of  the  South  Carolina  volunteers,  also 
of  high  merit,  fell  on  the  same  occasion — besides 
many  of  our  bravest  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men — particularly  in  Captain  Drum’s  veteran  com- 
any.  1 cannot,  in  this  place,  give  names  or  num 
ers;  but  full  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
all  corps,  in  their  recent  operations,  will  accompany 
this  report. 

Quitman,  within  the  city — adding  several  new  de- 
fences to  the  position  he  had  won,  and  sheltering 
his  corps  as  well  as  practicable — now  awaited  the 
return  of  daylight  under  the  guns  of  the  formidable 
citadel  yet  to  he  subdued. 

At  about  4 o’clock  nest  morning,  (Sept.  4)  a de- 
putation ol  the  ayuntamienlo  (city  council.)  waited 
upon  me  to  report  lhat  the  federal  government  and 
the  army  of  Mexico  had  fled  from  the  capital  some 
three  hours  before,  and  to  demand  terms  of  capitu- 
lation in  fa' or  of  the  church,  the  citizens,  and  the 
municipal  authorities.  I promptly  replied,  that  I 
would  sign  no  capitulation;  that  the  city  had  been 
virtually  in  our  possession  Irom  the  time  of  the  lodge- 
ments effected  by  Worth  and  Quitman  the  day  be- 
fore; that  1 regretted  the  silent  escape  of  the  Mexi- 
can army;  that  I should  levy  upon  the  city  a mod:- 
rate  contribution,  for  special  purposes;  arid  that  the 
American  army  should  come  under  no  terms,  not 
je//-imposed — such  only  as  its  own  honor,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  United  Slates,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
should,  in  my  opinion,  imperiously  demand  and  im- 
pose. 

For  the  terms  so  imposed  1 refer  the  department  to 
subsequent  general  orders,  Nos.  287  and  289,  (para- 
graphs 7,  8,  and  9,  of  the  latter,)  copies  of  which  are 
herewith  transmitted. 

At  the  termination  of  the  interview  with  the  city 
deputation,!  communicated,  about  day  light,  orders 
to  Worth  and  Quitman  to  advance  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously (to  guard  against  treachery)  towards  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  to  occupy  its  stronger  and 
more  commanding  points.  Quitman  proceeded  to 
the  great  plaza  or  square,  planted  guards,  ai  d hoisted 
the  colors  of  the  United  States  on  the  national  palace, 
containing  the  halls  of  congress  and  executive  apart- 
ments of  federal  Mexico.  In  this  grateful  service 
Quitman  might  have  been  anticipated  by  Worth,  but 
for  my  express  orders  hailing  the  latter  at  the  head 
of  the  Alameda — a green  park — within  three 
squares  of  that  goal  of  gineral  ambition.  The  ca- 
pital. how  ever,  was  not  taken  by  any  one  or  two 
corps,  but  by  the  talent,  the  science,  the  gallantry, 
the  prowess  of  this  entire  army.  In  the  glorious 
conquest,  all  had  conti ibuted — early  and  powerfully 
• — the  killtd  and  wounded,  and  the  Jit  fur  duly — at 
Veia  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  San  Antonio, 
Churubusco — three  battles — the  Mulinosdel  Key  and 
Chapullepec — as  much  as  those  who  fought  at  the 
gates  of  lielen  and  Sap.  Cosine. 

Soon  after  we  entered,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
occupying  the  city,  a fire  was  opened  upon  us  from 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  Irom  windows  and  cor- 
ners of  streets,  by  some  2,000  convicts,  liberated  the 
night  before  by  ihe  flying  government,  joined  by 
peihaps  as  many  Mexican  soldiers,  who  had  disban- 
ded themselves  and  llirowu  off  their  uniforms.  1 his 
unlawful  war  lasted  more  than  twenty  four  hours,  in 
spile  of  the  exertions  ol  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  was  not  pul  down  tih  we  had  lost  many  men, 
including  several  officers,  killed  or  wounded,  and 
pumxheu  the  miscreants.  Their  objects  were  to 
gratify  national  hatred;  and  m the  general  alarm 
and  contusion  to  plunder  ttie  wealthy  inhabitants, 
parltcuiuriy  the  deserted  houses.  But  lamilies  are 
now  generally  returning;  business  of  every  kind  has 
been  resumed,  and  the  city  is  already  tranquil  and 
cheetlu!  under  the  admirauie  conduct — with  excep- 
tions very  lew  and  trifling— of  our  gallant  troops. 

This  army  has  been  more  disgusted  than  surprised 
that,  by  some  sinister  purpose  on  the  part  of  certain 


individuals  at  home,  its  numbers  have  been,  generally 
almost  trebled  in  our  public  papers — beginning  at 
Washington. 

Leaving,  as  we  all  feared,  inadequate  garrisons  at 
Vera  Cruz,  Perote,  and  Puebla — with  much  larger 
hospitals;  and  being  obliged  most  reluctantly  from 
the  same  cau=e—  general  paucity  of  numbers — to 
abandon  Jalapa,  we  marched  [August  7-10  ] from 
Puebla,  w’ith  only  10,738  rank  and  file.  This  number 
includes  the  garrison  of  Jalapa,  and  the  2,429  men 
brought  up  by  Brig  Gen.  Pierce.  Aug.  6. 

At  Contreras,  Churubusco,  &c.,  [Aug.  20.,]  we 
had  about  8,497  men  engaged — after  deducting  the 
garrison  of  San  Augustin,  (our  general  depot)  the 
intermediate  sick  and  the  dead;  at  the  Molinos  del 
Rey  (Sept.  8.)  but  three  brigades,  with  some  cavalry 
and  artillery,  making  in  all  3,251  men-^were  in  the 
battle;  in  the  two  days — Sept.  12  and  13 — our  whole 
operating  force,  after  deducting  again,  the  recent 
killed,  wounded,  and  sick,  together  with  the  garrison 
of  Miscoac  (the  then  general  depot)  and  that  of  Ta- 
cubaya,  was  but  7,180;  and  finally,  after  deducting 
the  now  garrison  of  Chapultepec,  with  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  two  days,  we  took  possession — 
Sept.  14 — of  this  great  capital  with  less  than  6,000 
men!  And  I reassert,  upon  accumulated  and  unques- 
tionable evidence,  that,  in  not  one  of  those  conflicts 
was  this  army  opposed  by  fewer  than  three  and  a 
half  times  its  numbers — in  several  of  them,  by  a 
yet  greater  excess. 

I recapitulate  our  losses  since  we  arrived  in  the 
basin  of  Mexico: 

August  19,  20. — Killed  137,  including  14  officers. 
Wounded  87 7,  including  62  officers.  Missing  (pro- 
bably killed)  38  rank  and  file.  Total  1,052. 

Sept.  8. — Killed  1 16,  including  9 officers.  Wound- 
ed 665,  including  49  officers.  Missing  18,  rank  and 
file.  Total  789. 

Sept.  12,  13,  14. — Killed  130,  including  10  offi- 
cers. Wounded  703,  including  68  officers.  Missing 
29,  rank  and  file.  Total  862. 

Grand  total  of  losses,  2,703,  including  383  offi- 
cers. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  small  force  has  beaten  on 
the  same  occasions,  in  view  of  their  capital,  the 
whole  Mexican  army,  of  (at  the  beginning)  thirty 
odd  thousand  men — posted,  always,  in  chosen  posi- 
tions, behind  entrenchments,  or  more  formidable  de- 
fences of  nature  and  art;  killed  or  wounded  of  that 
number,  more  than  7,000  officers  and  men,  taken 
3,730  prisoners,  one-seventh  officers,  including  13 
generals,  of  whom  3 had  been  presidents  of  this  re- 
public; captured  more  than  20  colors  and  standards, 
75  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides  57  wall-pieces,  20,- 
000  small  arms,  an  immense  quantity  of  shot,  shells, 
powder,  &c.,  &c. 

Of  that  enemy,  once  so  formidable  in  numbers,  ap- 
pointments, artillery,  &c.,  twenty  odd  thousand  have 
disbanded  themselves  in  despair,  leaving,  as  is  known, 
not  more  than  three  fragments— the  largest  about 
2,500 — now  wandering  in  different  directions,  with- 
out magazines  or  a military  chest,  and  living  at  free 
quarters  upon  their  own  people. 

Gen.  Santa  Anna,  himself  a fugitive,  is  believed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  resigning  Ihe  chief  magistracy, 
and  escaping  to  neutral  Guatemala.  A new  presi- 
dent, no  doubt,  will  soon  be  declared,  and  the  fede- 
ral congress  is  expected  to  re-assemble  at  Queretaro, 
125  miles  north  of  this,  on  the  Zacatecas  road,  some 
time  in  October.  I have  seen  and  given  safe  conduct 
through  the  city  to  several  of  its  members.  The 
government  will  find  itself  without  resources,  no 
army,  no  arsenals,  no  magazines,  ami  but  little  reve- 
nue;, internal  or  external.  Still,  such  is  the  obsti- 
nac jy,  or  rather  infatuation,  of  this  people,  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  new  authorities  will  dare 
to  sue  lor  peace  on  the  terms  which,  in  the  recent 
negotiations,  were  made  known  by  our  minister. 
##*#*# 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  enumerate,  once  more, 
with  due  commendation  and  thanks,  the  distinguished 
staff  officers,  general  and  personal,  who,  in  our  last 
operations  in  front  of  the  enemy,  accompanud  me, 
and  communicated  orders  to  every  point  and  through 
every  danger.  Lieut.  Col.  Hitchcock,  acting  inspec- 
tor general;  Major  Turnbull  and  Lieut.  Hardcastle, 
topographical  engineers;  Major  Kirby,  chief  pay- 
master; Capt.  Irwin,  chief  quartermaster;  Capt.  Gray- 
son, chief  commissary;  Capt.  H.  L.  Scott,  chief  in 
the  adjutant  general’s  department;  Lieut.  Williams, 
aid-de-camp;  Lieut.  Lay,  military  secretary,  and  Maj. 
J.  P.  Gaines,  Kentucky  cavalry,  volunteer  aid-de- 
camp.  Captain  Lee,  engineer,  so  constantly  distin- 


guished, also  bore  important  orders  from  me  (Sept- 
13)  until  he  fainted  from  a wound  and  the  loss  of 
two  night’3  sleep  at  the  batteries.  Lieuts.  Beaure* 
gard,  Stevens,  and  Lower,  all  wounded,  were  em- 
ployed with  the  divisions,  and  Lieuts.  G.  W.  Smith 
and  G.-C.  McClellan  with  the  company  of  sappers 
and  miners.  Those  five  lieutenants  of  engineers,  like 
their  captain,  won  the  admiration  of  all  about  them. 
The  ordnance  officers,  Capt.  Huger,  Lieuts.  Hagner, 
Stone,  and  Reno,  were  highly  effective,  and  distin- 
guished at  the  several  batteries;  and  I must  add  that 
Capt.  McKinstry,  assistant  quartermaster,  at  the  close 
of  the  operations,  executed  several  important  com- 
missions for  me  as  a special  volunteer. 

Surgeon  Gen.  Lawson,  and  the  medical  staff  ge- 
nerally, were  skilful  and  untiring  in  and  out  of  fire, 
in  ministering  to  the  numerous  wounded. 

To  illustrate  the  operations  in  this  basin,  I enclose 
two  beautiful  drawings,  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Major  Turnbull,  mostly  from  actual  survey. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  high  respect, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

To  hon.  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  war. 

OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF  MAJOR  GENERALS 
PILLOW  AND  WORTH,  TO  THE 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  PILLOW. 

Headquarter s third  Division. 

Mixcoac , August  24, 1847. 

Captain:  In  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  ge- 
neral m-chief,  1 moved  with  my  division,  consisting 
of  the  9th,  11th,  12th,  14ih  and  15th  infantry,  and 
the  voltigeur  regiment,  and  the  field  battery  of  Cap- 
tain Magruder  and  the  howitzer  battery  under  Lieu- 
tenant Callender,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
instant,  and,  opened  the  road  over  the  mountain  on 
the  route  indicated  by  Captain  Lee,  of  the  engineer 
corps,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Beauregard,  Ste- 
phens. Tower,  Smith,  McClelland,  an  I Foster. — 
Brigadier  General  Twiggs,  with  his  division,  report- 
ed to  me  for  duty,  under  instructions  from  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief, whilst  my  own  division  was  moving  over 
the  mountain. 

Perceiving  that  the  enemy  was  in  large  force  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  with  heavy  batteries 
of  artillery  commanding  the  only  road,  through  a 
vast  plain  of  broken  volcanic  stone  lava,  rent  into 
deep  chasms  and  fissures,  effectually  preventing  any 
advance  except  under  his  direct  fire,  I resolved  to 
give  him  battle.  For  this  purpose  I ordered  General 
Twiggs  to  advance  with  his  finely  disciplined  divi- 
sion, and  with  one  brigade  to  assault  the  enemy’s 
works  in  front,  and  with  the  other  to  turn  his  left 
Bank,  and  assail  it  in  reverse.  Captain  Magruder’s 
fine  field  battery  and  Lieutenant  Callender’s  howit- 
zer lottery  (both  of  which  constitute  part  of  my 
division)  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Twiggs. 

Tins  officer,  in  executing  my  order  of  attack, 
directed  Brevet  Brig.  General  Smith  to  move  with 
his  brigade  upon  the  enemy’s  fiont,  whilst  Colonel 
Riley,  with  his,  was  ordered  to  turn  his  lell  and 
assail  him  in  rear.  To  sustain  these  movements, 
Biig.  General  Cadwullader  was  ordered  to  advance 
with  his  brigade  and  support  Colonel  Riley,  and  Bri- 
gadier General  Pierce,  with  his  command,  to  sup- 
port the  column  moving  upon  the  enemy’s  front, 
under  Brigadier  Gen.  Smith.  This  last  command 
was  soon  closely  engaged  wall  the  enemy,  as  were 
also  the  batteries  of  Captain  Magruder  and  Lieute- 
nant Callender. 

Col.  Riley’s  command,  having  now  crossed  the  vast 
broken  up  plain  of  lava,  passing  the  village  on  the 
right,  and  wmlst  in  ihe  act  of  turning  the  enemy’s 
left,  was  confronted  by  several  thousand  lancers, 
who  advanced  to  the  charge,  when  a well-directed 
fire  from  Ihe  brigade  twice  compelled  them  to  fall 
back  ill  disorder,  under  cover  of  their  artillery. — 
About  tins  time  Brigadier  General  Cadwallader’s 
command  bad  also  crossed  the  plain,  when  some 
5, UU0  oi  6,000  troops  ol  the  enemy  were  observed 
moving  rapidly  Irom  the  direction  of  the  capital  to 
the  field  of  action.  Colonel  Morgan,  with  bis  large 
and  fine  regiment,  which  1 had  caused  to  be  detaen- 
ed  from  the  rear  of  Pierce’s  brigade,  was  now  or- 
dered to  Hie  support  of  Cadwallader  by  direction  of 
the  general-in-chief,  who  had  now  arrived  upon  the 
field. 

This  general,  having  discovered  this  large  for  ca 
moving  upon  his  right  flank  and  to  the  rear,  w V h 
decided  military  Uct  and  promptitude  threw  back 
h is  right  wing  and  confronted  lire  enemy,  with  the 
intention  to  give  him  battle,  notwithstanding  Ills 
overwhelming  force. 

This  portion  of  the  enemy’s  force  moved  3leadily 
lor-iard  until  a conflict  seemed  inevitable,  when  Col. 
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Morgan's  regiment,  having  reached  this  part  of  the 
field,  presented  a frontlso  formidable  as  to  induce  the 
enemy  to  change  his  purpose,  and  dra.v  off'  to  the 
right  and  rear  of  his  foimer  position. 

During  all  this  time  the  battle  raged  fiercely  be- 
tween me  other  portions  of  the  two  armies,  with  a 
constant  and  destructive  fire  of  artillery.  Magru 
det’s  battery,  from  its  prominent  position,  was  much 
disabled  by  the  heavy  shot  of  the  enemy,  as  were 
also  Callender’s  howitzers.  A part  of  the  enemy’s 
artillery  had  teen  turned  upon  Riley’s  command, 
whilst  actively  engaged  with  large  bodies  of  lancers; 
but  even  the-e  combined  attacks  could  only  delay  the 
purpose  of  the  gallant  old  veteran  and  his  noble  bri- 
gade. 

The  general-in-chief  having  arrived  upon  the  field 
with  General  Shields’s  brigade  of  volunteers — con 
sisting  of  Hie  New  York  and  S.  Carolina  regiments — 
ordered  them  to  move  up  to  the  support  of  the  forces 
under  Brigadier  General  Cadwallader;  but  it  had 
now  grown  so  late  in  the  evening  that  Gen.  Shields 
did  not  get  into  position  until  after  dark.  Night 
having  come  on,  (hut  not  until  entirely  dark.)  this 
fierce  conflict  was  suspended,  to  be  renewed  on  the 
morrow. 

The  battle  all  this  day  was  conducted  under  my 
immediate  orders,  and  within  my  view;  a short  time 
before  sunset,  having  previously  engaged  in  the  fight 
all  the  forces  at  my  disposal,  myself  and  staff  started 
to  cross  the  plain,  to  join  in  the  terrible  struggle  on 
the  immediate  field  of  action. 

On  iwy  way  hither  i was  joined  by  Brig.  General 
Twiggs  and  staff;  but  the  daikness  of  the  night,  ren- 
dered still  more  obscure  by  a heavy  rain,  caused  us 
to  miss  our  way  through  the  broken  up  lava,  and  to 
wander  to  the  close  neighborhood  of  '.he  works  of 
the  enemy;  and  it  was  not  until  the  shrill  blasts  of 
his  bugles  apprized  us  of  our  position,  that  we  be- 
came satisfied  we  could  not  reach,  during  the  night, 
our  destination.  We  then  returned  and  reported  to 
the  general-in-chief. 

During  the  night  Brigadier  Gen.  Smith  disposed 
the  forces  present  to  renew  the  action  at  daylight, 
and  complete  the  original  order  ofallack;  before  dark, 
however,  the  enemy  had  placed  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery on  a height  nearly  west  of  Cad  wallader’s  position 
which  had  opened  with  several  discharges  upon  his 
forces.  Brig.  General  Smith,  just  before  day  light, 
moved  a portion  of  the  forces  up  the  ravine  to  the 
rear  ol  Hie  enemy’s  position,  so  as  to  be  within  easy 
turning  distance  of  his  left  flank,  leaving  Col.  Ran- 
som with  the  9 tli  and  12Hi  infantry  to  make  a strong 
dtverson  in  front.  The  day  being  sufficiently  advene 
ed,  the  order  was  given  by  Brig.  Gen.  Smith  for  the 
general  assault;  when,  Gen.  Smith’s  command  upon 
the  left  and  Colunel  Riley  with  his  brigade  upon  the 
right,  supported  by  General  Cadwallader  with  his 
command,  moved  up  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  under 
the  furious  fire  from  the  enemy’s  bailepes,  which 
were  immediately  carried;  a large  number  of  prison- 
ers were  taken,  including  lour  generals,  with  twenly- 
tlil'ee  out  ol  the  original  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  a large  amount  of  ammunition  and  public 
property. 

'file  retreating  enemy  was  compelled  to  pass 
through  a severe  fire,  both  from  the  assaulting  forces 
and  Cauwallader’s  brigade  as  well  as  Shields’s  com- 
mand, who  had  remained  at  the  position  occupied  by 
the  former  General  the  previous  night  with  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  movement  upon  the  battery. — 
The  forces  of  the  enemy  engaged  at  this  place,  in- 
cluding the  reinforcements  ol  the  preceding  evening, 
constituted  a force  ol  about  16,0UU  men,  5,000  ol 
whom  were  cavalry;  the  whole  were  under  Ine  im- 
mediate command  ol  General  Santa  Anna  in  person, 
assisted  by  Gens.  Valencia,  Salas,  Blanco,  Mendoza, 
Garcia,  and  others;  the  last  luur  mentioned  were  ta 
ken  prisoners. 

Our  forces,  consisting  of  my  division,  Generals 
Twiggs’ arid  Shields’s  commands,  amounted  to  about 
4,500  men.  i he  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  ascerlain,  was  between  1,500  and  2,000  killed 
and  wounded,  and  eight  hundred  prisoners,  includ- 
ing the  lour  generals  previously  mentioned,  four 
colonels,  thirty  captains,  and  many  officers  of  infeiiur 
grades. 

The  reports  of  the  different  corps  engaged  jn  this 
part  of  the  battle,  which  were  temporarily  under  my 
command,  being  properly  made  to  their  respective 
duels,  and  not  having  come  before  me,  1 am  unable 
to  give  our  loss.  Though  many  brave  and  gallant 
souls  have  fallen,  it  is  believed,  however,  when  the 
strength  ol  the  enemy’s  position,  his  enormously  hea- 
vy artillery,  and  his  superior  forces  are  considered, 
our  loss  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  a matter  ol 
just  pride  and  exultation  that  among  the  guns  cap- 
tured in  the  batteries  were  the  two  pieces  taken  by 
the  Mexican  army  at  Buena  Vista,  belonging  to  Cap- 
lain  Washington’s  battery,  (at  that  battle  under  the 
immediate  command  ol  Capt.  O’Brien;)  and  it  is  no 


less  remarkable  than  gratifying  that  the  good  fortune 
and  honor  of  recapturing  them  belong  to  the  4th  re- 
giment of  artillery,  of  which  Captain  Washington’s 
company  forms  a part. 

Throughout  this  engagement  every  corps  engaged 
the  enemy  wherever  he  was  met,  with  the  most  de 
termined  resolution,  and  behaved  with  a degree  of 
gallantry  rarely  equalled,  certainly  never  surpassed, 
in  any  engagement  known  to  the  American  arms  — 
Brig.  Gen.  T > iggs,  next  in  command  to  myself,  and 
charged  with  the  immediate  execution  of  my  order  of 
battle,  was  distinguished  by  the  judgment,  prompti- 
tude, and  courage  displayed  by  him  throughout  the 
engagement. 

Brigadier  General  Smith,  the  senior  officer  who 
remained  across  the  plain,  and  disposed  the  forces 
for  the  final  assault,  deserves  and  will  doubtless  re- 
ceive the  thank;  of  the  army  and  the  honor  due  to 
the  constancy  of  purpose  and  daring  which  disliu 
guished  h is  conduct  on  this  great  occasion.  Brig. 
Gen.  Canvvallader  displayed  great  judgment  and  high 
military  skill  and  heroic  courage  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  met  the  sudden  and  trying  emergency, 
when  all  parties  were  in  great  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  his  comparatively  small  command,  when  about  to 
be  assailed  by  the  overwhelming  reinforcements  of 
the  enemy  on  the  preceding  evening;  and  also  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  brought  up  his  command  to  the 
support  of  the  gallant  Riley.  This  veteran  officer 
distinguished  himself  no  less  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  contended  almost  single-handed  with  greatly  su- 
perior numbers  on  the  first  day,  than  in  his  gallant 
and  successful  charge  upon  the  works  of  the  enemy 
on  the  second. 

Brigadier  General  Pierce,  though  badly  injured 
by  the  fall  of  his  horse  while  gallantly  leading  his 
brigade  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle  on  the  19th, 
did  not  quit  the  field,  but  continued  iu  command  of 
his  brigade,  two  regiments  ol  which — tile  9th  and 
12th,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  gallant 
Colonel  Ransom  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Bonham  on  the 
19th,  and  Captain  Woods  on  the  20th — assailed  the 
enemy’s  works  in  front  at  daylight,  with  great  intre- 
pidity, and  contributed  much  to  the  glorious  consum 
n ation  of  the  wotk  so  handsomely  commenced  on  the 
preceding  day. 

The  commanders  of  regiments  and  inferior  officers 
all  behaved  with  gallantry  no  less  distinguished, 
though  tri  subordinate  positions  to  those  named  above 
as  commanding  divisions  and  brigades;  but  the  space 
proper  for  this  report  will  not  admit  of  further  de- 
tails. 

in  justice,  however,  to  officers  of  this  class,  I beg 
to  call  ihe  attention  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  the 
detailed  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  several  corps 
engaged  in  this  action.  It  is  due  to  Capt.  Magruder 
and  Lieut.  Callender,  who  have  no  other  organization 
than  as  parts  of  my  division,  to  testify  to  their  great 
gallantry  and  daring,  the  proof  of  which  is  found  in 
their  losses,  and  in  the  fact  that  both  of  their  batte- 
ries were  much  cut  up  by  the  terrible  fire  of  the  ene- 
my’s heavy  guns.  During  the  cannonade,  Lieut.  '1'. 
P.  Johnston,  whilst  gallantly  serving  the  advanced 
section  of  Magruder’s  battery,  fell  mortally  wounded; 
and  Lieut,  Callender,  in  command  of  the  howitzers, 
nearly  at  the  same  lime  received  so  severe  a wound 
as  tu  disable  him  from  commanding  his  pieces,  which 
consequently  devolved  upon  Lieut.  Reno,  of  the  ord- 
nance corps,  who,  for  the  remainder  of  the  battle, 
conducted  the  serv ice  of  his  battery  with  equal  gal- 
lantry and  judgment. 

1 cannot  injustice  omit  to  notice  the  valuable  ser- 
vices ol  Captain  Lee,  ol  the  engineer  corps,  whose 
distinguished  merit  and  gallantry  deserve  the  highest 
praise,  and  w ho,  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  was 
ably  assisted  by  his  assistants  previously  mentioned. 
They  were  important  aids  in  the  combination  of 
elements  brought  to  bear  with  success,  no  less  tri- 
umphant than  glorious  to  our  arms,  upon  the  most 
pow  erful  collection  ol  artillery  (supported  by  a force 
of  four  to  one  of  our  forces)  ever  successfully  assail- 
ed in  any  battle  upon  this  continent. 

Having  uiysejl  crossed  the  plain  and  reached  this 
bloody  iheauiTas  the  last  scene  ut  the  conflict  was 
closing,  as  soon  as  suitable  dispositions  were  made  to 
secure  the  fruits  of  the  victory  I re-olved  upon  pur- 
suing the  discomfited  enemy,  in  which  1 found  that 
Brigadier  Geneials  Twiggs  and  Smith  had  already 
anticipated  me  by  having  commenced  the  movement. 
At  the  same  time  1 apprised  the  general-iu-chiel  ol 
my  advance,  and  requested  his  authority  to  proceed 
w ith  all  the  forces  still  under  my  command,  and 
sw'eep  around  the  valley,  and  attack  the  strong  woiks 
at  San  Antonio  m the  rear,  and  lequested  the  co- 
operation of  Gen.  Worth’s  division,  on  an  assault  of 
that  work  in  Iroul;  which  the  general  in  chief  readily 
grained  and  directed  accordingly — having,  as  1 learn, 
upon  being  advised  oflhe  victory , previously  given 
the  order.  1 had  moved  rapidly  forward  in  execution 
of  this  purpose  until  1 reached  the  town  ol  Coyoacan, 


vhere  the  command  was  halted  to  await  the  arrival 
>f  the  general  in  chief,  who  [ was  informed  was 
:lose  at  hand.  Upon  his  arrival  Ihe  important  fact 
was  ascertained  that  the  enemy’s  forces  at  San  Anto- 
nio, having  petceived  that  the  great  battery  had  been 
lost  and  the  total  defeat  and  rout  of  their  forces  at 
Contieras,  by  which  their  rear  was  opened  to  assault, 
had  abandoned  the  wotk  at  San  Antonio,  and  fallen 
back  upon  their  strong  entrenchments  in  real1  at 
Chorubusco. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  information  the  general 
in  chief  immediately  ordered  Brig.  General  Twigg’s 
division  to  move  forward  and  attack  the  work  on  the 
enemy’s  right,  and  directed  me  to  move  withCadwal- 
lader’s  brigade  and  assault  the  tele  du  pent  on  its  left. 
Moving  rapidly  in  execution  of  this  order,  1 had 
great  difficulty  in  passing  the  command  over  so  i,e 
marshy  fields  and  wide  and  deep  ditches,  filled  with 
mud  and  water.  I was  compelled  to  dismount  in 
older  to  cross  these  obstacles,  which  were  gallantly 
overcome  by  the  troops,  when  the  whole  force  gained 
the  main  causeway;  at  which  place  1 met  General 
Worth,  with  the  advance  of  his  division,  moving  upon 
the  same  work,  it  was  then  proposed  our  united 
divisions  should  move  on  to  the  assault  of  the  strong 
ttte  dupont,  which  with  its  heavy  artillery  enfiladed 
the  causeway.  This  being  determined  upon,  the 
troops  of  the  two  divisions  moved  rapidly  to  attack 
the  wotk  on  its  left  flank,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
deadly  fire  of  grape  and  roundshot  from  the  work, 
which  swept  the  roadway  with  furious  violence,  on 
and  onward  these  gallant  and  noble  troops  moved 
with  impetuous  valor,  and  terrible  and  long  was  the 
bloody  conflict.  But  the  result  could  not  be  doubted. 
At  length  the  loud  and  enthusiastic  cheer  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon  soldier  told  that  all  was  well  and  the 
American  colors  waved  in  triumph  over  the  bloody 
scene. 

The  larger  portion  of  General  Worth’s  veteran 
division  was  engaged  in  this  fierce  conflict,  together 
w jth  the  11th  and  14lh  regiments  of  infantry,  consti- 
tuting a part  of  my  division,  under  the  commands 
respectively  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Graham  and  Colonel 
Trousdale,  To  the  J4tli  imantry  belongs  the  honor 
of  capturing  a flag  on  this  fori,  and  taking  a large 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  fort,  among  whom  was 
the  body  ol  deserters. 

The  voltigeur  regiment,  then  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Johnston,  had  been  led  on  by  my 
adjutant  genetal,  Captain  Hooker,  to  the  assault  of 
the  strong  fortification  on  the  enemy’s  right,  with 
which  General  Twiggs’s  division  was  holly  engaged; 
but  finding  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  tiis 
small  arms, bore  directly  on  Ins  advance,  which  was 
entirely  uncovered,  ice  regiment  was  placed  in  rear 
of  a church,  where  it  lemained  until  it  received  an 
order  from  myself  in  person  to  move  to  the  assault 
tri  conjunction  with  the  lively  play  of  Duncan’s  bat- 
tery. This  fine  regiment  was  rapidly  executing 
this  order  now  under  Colonel  Andrews,  and  led  by 
General  Cadwallader,  when  that  work  surrendered, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  General  Twigg’s 
division. 

General  Worth,  (to  whose  great  gallantry  during 
the  action  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  bear  witness,) 
with  his  division,  and  myself  with  the  ilth  and  I4:h 
regiments  of  my  command,  pressed  rapidly  on  in 
pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  until  we  had  arrived 
with  our  commands  nearly  under  the  fire  of  the  guns 
of  the  enemy,  planted  in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital, 
where  we  were  overtaken  by  an  order  from  tbe  ge- 
neral in  chief  to  call  off  our  troops  from  further  pur- 
suit. During  this  movement  1 met  with  Colonels 
Ransom’s  and  Morgan’s  regiments,  12lh  infantry  un- 
der Captain  Wood,  and  the  howitzer  battery  under 
Lieutenant  Reno,  parts  of  my  division,  lonning  Ge- 
neral Bierce’s  btigade,  which  had  been  moved  by 
order  ol  the  general  in-chief,  under  com. i. and  of 
General  Pierce,  against  a large  body  of  the  enemy 
to  the  right  and  tear  of  the  mam  wutk,  wtieie 
they  had  been,  in  conjunction  with  Gen.  tJhields’s 
brigade,  engaged  in  a tierce  open  field  light  with  a 
large  force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Pierce,  though  still  suffering  severely 
from  tiis  injury  of  the  preceding  day,  had  neveillie- 
less  been  on  duty,  and  in  eomuian  i ol  his  brigade 
during  the  day,  and  until  a few  moments  beioie,  when 
he  had  fanned  1 rum  pain  and  exhaustion,  and  been 
carried  Irom  the  field.  In  tins  last  engagement  the 
gallant  Col.  Morgan  was  wounded  severely,  when  the 
counnan  ol  tbe  J5lll  regiment  devolved  on  Lieut. 
Col.  Howard 

During  this  long-continued  battle,  which  lasted 
nearly  two  days,  every  part  ol  the  army  in  the  fie  id 
participated  in  the  engagement.  The  consequence 
u as,  that  all  share  justly  in  the  honor  and  glory  ol 
the  brilliant  victory.  1 cannot  distinguish  uetweeii 
the  conduct  ol  the  commanders  ol  regiments  in  my 
division:  they  all  acted  a distinguished  part,  as  did 
their  field  and  company  officers;  though  the  c ireum 
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stances  of  haul*;  caused  Ransom’s,  Morgan's,  Gra- 
hain’s,  and  Trousdale’s  regiments,  and  the  12th  in- 
fat  trv,  tti-der  command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Bonham 
on  the  1 9 1 h , and  o(  Captain  Wood  on  the  20th,  to  be 
most  actively  engaged.  My  division  was  composed 
entirely  of  recruits,  whom  the  exigencies  of  the  ser- 
vice had  not  allowed  time  to  necome  well  disciplined; 
hut  they  ennitnted  in  the  deeds  of  valor  and  constancy 
the  veterans  of  the  old  divisions;  and  I am  proud  to 
t<  stify  to  the  generahtn-chief  my  high  appreciation  of 
their  good  conduct. 

1 cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  my  sense  of  the 
dtep  obligations  1 am  under  for  the  success  and  hon- 
or due  to  my  command  to  u.y  two  gallant  brigadier 
gi  nerals,  whose  promptitude,  skill,  and  daring  were 
< qual  to  every  emergency,  and  who,  in  the  absence 
ol  discipline  in  their  commands,  met  and  overcame 
e'try  obstacle,  and  led  on  their  brigades  to  honor 
and  distinction. 

1 will  be  pardoned,  1 trust, by  the  general  in  chief 
for  travelling  beyond  the  legitimate  hounds  of  a re- 
port to  notice  becomingly  the  patriotic  conduct  of 
the  pious  chaplain  of  Col.  Cl.irke’s  brigade.  Whilst 
i he  battle  i apt  o luriuush  , my  coin  n ail  great  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  a deep  ditch  without  damaging 
their  ammunition.  1 tie  worihy  chaplain,  besides 
encouiaging  Ihe  passing  soldiers  to  their  work,  ac 
lively  tel  ihe  example  of  filling  the  excavations,  so 
as  to  enable  the  troops  to  press  onward  to  the  assault. 
My  medical  staff  (particularly  Surgeon  Jordon, 
though  infirm  and  aged,  and  Surgeon  Slade)  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  great  activity  and  ener- 
gy in  keeping  w ilh  the  column  throughout  the  action, 
and  attending  to  the  wounded  and  dying  on  the  spot 
wl.ere  they  fell,  as  did  also  the  entire  medical  stall 
of  my  cl i v isiou. 

D .ring  the  arduous  duties  of  my  command  on  the 
19th,  my  personal  staff  being  all  engaged  on  duly,  1 
was  compelled  io  make  use  ot  Ihe  services  of  some  of 
my  friends  from  civil  life;  among  these,  i am  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Kendall  for  ins  assistance  m promptly 
tearing  a d delivering  orders;  also  to  Paymaster 
Burns  i expiess  mi y indebtedness  lor  his  valuable 
services;  io  Capl.  O’H-ua,  chief  of  the  quartermas- 
ter's depai  luienl  of  my  division,  1 am  especially  un- 
dtr  obligations  fur  his  assistant  e,  as  well  as  lo  Lieu- 
unanl  Davis,  of  the  14th  regiment,  acting  ordnance 
officer. 

My  personal  stalT — Captain  Hooker,  my  adjutant 
geueial  and  chief  ol  my  siati;  Lieutenant  Rams,  4th 
artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Ripley,  2d  anilU-ry,  aids- 
de-camp;  and  Passed  Midshipman  Rout.  C.  Rodgers, 
volunteer  aid-de-camp — grcully  distinguished  them- 
selves by  then  tearless  and  gallant  conduct,  us  well 
as  by  their  judgment  aim  skill  hi  leading  forward 
my  uifletenl  commands,  and  placing  them  in  position 
for  ellecwve  service  throughout  these  lung  and  des- 
perate conflicts.  1 trust  the  general  in  chief  will 
deem  their  conduct  worthy  his  special  notice. 

1 must  also  notice  the  exli aordmary  activity  arid 
gallant  conduct  oi  Lieutenant  Irons,  fsl  artillery, 
aid  de  camp  to  Gen.  Cadvvaliader,  who  received  a 
w ound,  pi obabiy  mortal,  whilst  hi  the  discharge  of 
his  dalles. 

Lieutenant  Caldwell,  of  tiie  marines,  on  duty  with 
my  u i vision  as  senior  officer  oi  the  coimssary  depart- 
ment, rendered  invaluable  services  in  his  depart- 
ment, as  well  on  the  long  march  lu  Ibis  place  as 
during  Ihe  long  continued  action.  Lieutenant  Reno, 
in  command  oi  the  howuzer  battery  on  llic  20lb, 
rendereu  v aluaule  services  under  the  urders  oi  Bri- 
gadier Gtneral  Pierce  in  ins  engagements  wnti  the 
enemy. 

Generals  Pierce  and  Cadwailadcr  speak  in  t tie 
highest  terms  oi  the  good  conduct  and  gallantry  ot 
the  officeis  ol  l tie ir  respeelive  staffs;  and,  concur- 
ring lully  in  their  expiession  of  op.nion,  1 beg  to 
call  them  lb  the  special  notice  of  the  general  in 
chief. 

Captain  Mason,  of  the  engineer  corps,  rendered 
me  important  services  in  indicating  positions  lor  por- 
tions oi  my  command,  during  tiie  action  of  the  2Uih 
at  Churubnsco.  Lieut.  Rains,  my  aid-de-camp,  was 
stunned,  by  the  fragments  of  stone  thrown  iiom  a 
wall  by  a cannon-shot,  at  the  same  place. 

Captain  Keaioey,  ol  1st  dragoons,  commanding  a 
squadron  composed  ot  bis  own  and  Captain  McRey- 
noids’s  companies,  was  on  duly  with  my  division 
during  the  action,  and  made  Ins  way  with  great  diffi 
cully  aeioss  the  wide  and  marshy  flelds  and  deep 
ditches.  Seeing  no  held  for  the  action  ol  ins  floe 
squadron  until  the  tele  (I u pont  was  carried,  1 had 
field  him  in  reserve.  1 then  let  him  loose.  Furio  s 
was  his  charge  upon  Ihe  retreating  foe,  dealing  death 
w ith  the  unerring  sabre  until  he  readied  the  very 
subuihs  of  the  cny,  and  drew  from  the  enemy’s  bat- 
teries at  the  gailla  a heavy  anti  destructive  fire,  by 
which  Hie  gallant  captain  lost  his  lell  arm.  Lieut. 
J.  L.  Graham,  of  lUh  infantry,  serving  with  Capt. 
Kearney,  was  wounded  in  the  iell  arm;  and  Captain 


Me Rey nnlds,  3d  dragoons,  who  nobly  sustained  the 
daring  movements  of  his  squadron  commander,  was 
also  wounded  in  Ihe  left  arm.  Both  of  these  fine 
companies  sustained  severe  losses  in  their  rank  and 
file  also. 

By  detachments  to  secure  prisoners  taken  in  the 
first  engagements  at  Contreras,  and  captured  public 
property,  my  force  was  reduced  to  about  1,800  men. 
My  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  is  211 
officers  and  privates.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this 
last  section  1 have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The 
whole  field  and  roaf  for  miles  was  covered  with 
the  dead  and  dying.  In  these  engagements,  consti- 
tuting one  continued  battle,  the  enemy  himself  esli- 
male*  his  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  at 
about  7,000  This  includes  prisoners  taken  by  our 
forces. 

Among  the  many  gallant  officers  whose  loss  we 
hav*  to  deplore  is  the  brave  Major  Mills,  of  the  15th 
infantry,  who,  after  having  participated  most  active- 
ly in  the  fierce  struggle  in  which  that  regiment  had 
ils  colonel  wounded  and  one-third  of  i ■ s force  cut 
dovvn,  joined  Capt.  Kearney’s  squadron  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  killed  by  the  fire  of  Ihe  enemy’s 
artillery  at  the  very  garila  of  the  city. 

Appended  is  a list  of  killed  and  wounded  of  ray 
division. 

1 have  the  honor  lo  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  serv’t,  G1D.  J.  PILLOW, 

Major  Gen.  United  Slates  army. 

To  Capt.  H.  L.  Scott,  Act.  Asst.  Adj.  Gen. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  WORTH. 

Headquarters  First  Division, 

Tacubaya,  August  23,  1847. 

Silt:  In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  Gen- 
eral in  chief,  1 have  the  honor  lo  report  that  the  first 
division  took  position  on  the  18th  inst.  on  thecause- 
way leading  lo  San  Antonio,  distant  fifteen  hundred 
yards  from  ils  well  fortified  front,  which,  by  means 
of  heavy  guns,  commanded  the  approach  through  the 
whole  length  and  at  various  angles  of  the  direct 
route. 

A glance  discovered  the  impracticability  of  assault 
in  front  without  battering  in  breach,  and  the  secon- 
dary means  of  sealing  ladders,  fascines,  &c.  Recon- 
rioissance  was  immediately  commenced,  and  contin- 
ued on  the  19th,  to  determine  a route  for  turning  the 
w hole  system  of  defence  by  the  enemy’s  right.  This 
accoinpli-hed,  with  satisfactory  results,  acting  under 
the  general  instructions  and  discretion  granted  by  the 
general  in  chief,  a movement,  delayed  by  the  neces- 
sary temporary  w ithdrawal  of  one  brigade  to  sustain 
the  division  occupied  in  the  direction  of  Contreras, 
was  commenced  at  1 1 o’clock  a.  m.,  as  follow*:  The 

2d  brigade,  composed  of  ihe  5th,  6th,  and8th  infantry, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Clarke,  6th,  supported  by  the 
light  battalion,  composed  of  two  companies  from  the 
2d  artillery,  and  one  from  eac  h of  the  5tli  and  8th 
regiments  ol  inf.mlry,  under  Brevet  Lieut.  Col  S nilh; 
the  whole  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Mason,  corps 
of  engineers,  assisted  by  Lieut.  Hardcastle,  topo- 
graphical engineesrs — moved  to  the  left  and  divergent 
1 rout  the  causeway,  taking  such  a direction  as  to 
strike  the  high  road  from  San  Antonio,  with  the 
double  object  of  enveloping  the  right  of  the  en- 
emy’s position,  and  at  the  same  time  of  cutting  of] 
his  retreat  towards  the  capital.  Lieut.  Col.  Duncan’s 
artillery  (light  battery)  and  [lie  Lt  brigade,  compo- 
sed of  the  2d  and  3d  artillery  and  4lh  infantry,  com- 
manded by  Brevet  Colonel  Garland,  wa<  advanced  lo 
an  angle  in  Ihe  causeway  which  partially  marked  it 
from  i he  enemy  ’*  direct  fire,  aod  held  in  readiness  lot 
a rapid  direct  movement  when  the  2d  brigade  should 
become  engaged,  and  have  attracted  attention  to 
that  quarter.  Subsequently  Ihe  4 1)  infantry  was 
placed  on  the  left  of  the  causeway,  and  instructed  to 
move  ny  a flank,  under  guidance  of  Assistant  Adj’t. 
General  .Vlack-ill,  between  that  route  and  the  2j 
nrigade,  either  to  sustain  the  latter,  or,  if  opportuni 
ly  uttered,  rush  upon  one  uf  the  batteries.  Discovering 
these  dispositions,  and  particularly  the  movement  ol 
of  the  2d  origade,  and  doubtless  somewhat  mttueiiced 
by  tite  operations  going  on  in  the  direction  uf  Con- 
treras, the  enemy  sent  troops  lo  check  the  advance 
of  our  ielt,  and  commenced  an  evacuation  of  the 
woiks.  Alter  having  brushed  away  the  troops  in 
trout,  Cui  Clarke’s  command  approached  a point  on 
ihe  high  road  occupied  by  the  enemy’s  retreating 
column;  and  by  a rapid  movement,  p riicularly  of 
two  companies  ol  the  5th  infantry,  under  Captains 
Moirili  and  iVl  Pnail,  commanded  Oy  Lieut.  Colonel 
Scott,  guided  by  Captain  Mason,  cut  this  column 
nearly  in  the  centre;  ihe  advuced  portion  of  it  moving 
upon  Ctiurubusco;  (where  we  shortly  afterwards 
discovered  the  enemy’s  mam  array  ol  bailie,)  and  the 
remainder,  about  two  thousand  in  number,  under 
General  Bravo,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  retreat- 
ed upon  Dolores.  I he  instant  Clarke’s  tire  opened, 
Garland  was  instructed  to  advance  rapidly  in  column  I 


and  atlempt  a direct  assault,  previously  detaching  a 
company  in  advance;  which,  by  drawing  the  enemy’s 
fire,  might  discover  the  magnitude  of  his  batteries  in 
that  quarter;  but  it  appeared  that  the  guns  at  that 
point  had  been  hastily  withdrawn,  in  the  hope  of 
gelling  them  away.  Garland’s  column  was  soon  in, 
uriresisteJ,  and  rapidly  passed  through  the  w rk», 
and  on  the  high  road  to  the  capital.  Some  six  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  the  works  the  division  was  reunited 
and,  disregarding  the  force  retreating  upon  Dolores, 
the  w hole  moved  rapidly  and  in  good  order  to  the 
higher  object.  Approaching  Churubusco — that  place 
being  on  the  left  and  near  the  road — it  was  discov- 
ered to  be  strongly  occupied  with  troops,  and  protec- 
ted by  batteries  and  infantry  defences.  Further  in 
advance  was  discovered  a regular  field  work,  gar- 
nished with  heavy  guns,  and  crowded  with  troops. 
Between  the  two,  a continuous  line  of  infantry;  and 
on  the  left  and  rear  of  the  work,  (tele  de  point,  J a 
dense  line  ol  infantry  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach1 
On  getting  within  cannon  shot,  and  so  of  musketry, 
the  enemy  opened  with  effect  upon  ihe  head  of  the 
battalion.  Garland’s  brigade  was  now  thrown  prompt- 
ly to  the  right  of,  arid  in  line  of  columns  obliquely 
to  the  road;  which  order  vv  mid,  in  its  advance  and 
deployment,  strike  the  enemy’s  line  at  a like  angle; 
the  light  battalion  on  its  right.  The  21  brigade  was 
ordered  to  move  also  to  the  right  (except  ihe  6th 
infantry,)  and  by  a flank  parallel  to  the  road,  while 
the  6th  infantry  was  directed  lo  advance  by  the  high 
road  and  storm  the  tele  de  pont  in  front.  The.  field  to 
the  right  was  filled  with  standing  corn,  which  masked 
large  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  from  whose  fire,  in 
consequence,  every  command  suffered  greatly  in  the 
first  instance.  Running  over  these,  Garland’s  bri- 
gade was  soon  engaged  with  their  more  regular  lines 
and  masses.  Clarke’s,  as  30on  as  it  could  he  got  in 
the  position  above  described — and  it  came  at  double 
quicklime — became  engaged  in  like  manner.  The 
6th  regiment  of  infantry  moved  with  a steadiness 
worthy  of  its  established  reputation,  to  assault  the 
work  in  front,  as  directed;  but  being  exposed  to  a 
combined  fire  of  grape,  cannister,  and  musketry, 
which  raked  the  road,  it  was  of  necessity,  momenta- 
rily checked. 

Meantime,  the  8th  and  5 b of  Clarke’s  brigade, 
more  favorably  situated  to  effect  results,  but  under 
u terrible  tire,  dashed  past  the  deep  and  wet  ditch 
that  entirely  surrounded  the  work,  carried  it  by  the 
bayonet,  and  as  quick  as  thought,  turned  the  captured 
ennnon  upon  that  portion  ot  ihe  enemy  stationed  in 
the  town,  and  which  was  combating  our  troops  ap- 
proaching from  the  direction  ol  Contreras,  occasion- 
ally reversing  their  fire  upon  our  left  Hank.  Previous 
to  this  period,  ami  when  in  the  act  of  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  battalions,  1 was  joined  by  Major  Gen. 
Pillow,  who  came  in  from  ihe  Ielt  with  three  regi- 
ments of  his  division— Cadwalladers  brigade— having 
with  great  difficulty  made  his  way  through  the  mar- 
shes; thence,  to  the  close  of  the  day,  1 had  the  plea- 
sure ol  his  gallant  association  and  assistance.  Lieut. 
Col.  Duncan’s  battery  of  light  artillery,  which  had 
been  directed  lo  be  masked,  being  unable  lo  counter 
batter  the  heavier  rnetal  in  front,  anu  the  intersec- 
ted character  of  the  ground  rendering  it  impossible 
to  move  it  from  the  high  road,  was  now  rapidly  ad- 
vanced by  ils  galLnt  commander,  and  opened  at  a 
position  some  two  hundred  yards  distant  Irom  ihe 
work  around  the  church  of  Sail  Pablo,  situated  in 
and  constituting  the  key  ol  that  puriion  of  the  enemy’* 
defences;  seizing  the  prolongation  ol  a principal  face, 
in  a space  of  five  minutes,  by  a fire  ol  astoni-hing 
rapidity,  the  enemy  was  driven  from  Ins  guns  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  infantry  from  their  entrenchments; 
the  body  taking  refuge  in  the  church  and  under 
cover  of  its  yard  walls.  The  fire  was  ihen  turned 
upon  the  church,  and,  after  a lew  rounds,  several 
while  Bags  were  thrown  oul  by  the  enemy,  the  fire 
ordered  lo  cease,  and  an  officer  dispal  hed  to  accept 
Ihe  surrender  of  the  place.  To  this  period  there 
had  been  no  perceptible  abatement  of  me  fire  from 
the  town  in  the  direction  ol  our  troops  attacking  the 
opposite  lace.  Immediately  thereaiter,  our  troops 
in  the  vicinity  pushed *on  to  the  point  where  portions 
of  Garland’s  and  Clarke’s  origades  were  yet  engaged 
in  hand  lo  hand  coi.Hiets  with  the  masses  of  inlantry 
on  the  felt  and  rear  of  the  captured  field  work  first 
referred  to;  but,  under  the  iriple  influence  of  our 
musketry,  the  capture  of  the  tele  de  pont,  and  the 
silencing  ol  the  lire  in  t lie  town,  (directed  upon  the 
oilier  division  of  our  army,)  ihe  mam  body  of  the 
enemy  was  soon  discoveio  l lo  be  in  full  and  contused 
retreat.  Pressing  along  the  highway  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  the  division  was  soon  intersected  by  the 
brigade  of  Gen.  Shields  approaching  from  the  left, 
wuh  tiie  remainder  ol  his  brave  command,  consisting 
of  the  South  Carolina  and  New  York  regiments,  and 
also  by  the  arrival  ol  Lieut.  Col.  Graham  with  the 
small  remains  of  his  battalion  of  the  llih  regiment 
I cj  infantry;  these  were  a portion  of  the  main  army 
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atsulting,  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  town,  the 
right  and  reserve  of  the  enemy,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  general  in  chief.  The  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  by  the  1st  division,  acting  in  concert  and 
cordial  co  operation  with  these  forces,  was  continued 
to  within  one  mile  and  half  of  the  gate  of  Mexico, 
(La  Candelaria.)  At  this  point,  ignorant  first  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  defences  of  the  garita,  and  secondly 
with  Major  Gen.  Pillow  and  Brig.  General  Shields. 

Col  Harney  coining  up  at  this  instant  with  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  was  permitted  to  make  a dash 
at  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  retiring  forces.  In  the 
eager  pursjt,  the  head  of  the  column  pressing  on  too 
closely,  and  diregarding  or  not  hearing  their  con- 
mander’s  recall,  came  under  tire  of  the  battery,  and 
suffered  severely.  The  ground  on  which  the  troops 
operated,  oil' the  high  road,  isrematkahly  intersected; 
loose  soil,  growing  grain,  and  at  brief  intervals,  deep 
ditches  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  and  irrigation. 
These  ditches  vary  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  depth, 
about  the  same  in  width,  w ilh  from  three  to  four  feet 
of  water — the  reverse  banks  lined  with  the  enemy’s 
light  troops. 

When  1 recur  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
fact  that  the  division  (2  .600' strong  of  all  arms)  was 
engaged  from  two  to  two  and  a half  hours  in  a hand 
to  hand  conflict  with  from  7,000  to  9,000  of  the  en- 
emy, having  the  advantage  of  position  and  occupying 
regular  works — whicn  our  engineers  will  say  were 
most  skilfully  constructed — the  mind  is  filled  with 
wonder  and  the  heart  with  gratitude  to  the  btave 
officers  ami  soldiers  whose  steady  and  indomnitahle 
valor  has,  under  such  circumstances,  aided  in  achie  ' 
ing  results  so  honorable  to  our  country;  results  not 
accomplished,  however,  without  the  sacrifice  of  ma- 
ny valuable  lives.  The  little  professional  skill  the 
commander  may  have  possessed  was  Intensely  exert- 
ed to  spare  the  men;  and  yet,  with  the  utmost  care, 
we  have  to  mourn  the  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
of  thirteen  officers  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  six 
rank  and  file.  Our  country  will  lament  the  fate  and 
honor  the  memory  of  these  brave  men!  A list  of 
captured  ordnance  has  already  been  handed  in,  as 
also  of  prisoners,  from  generals  down  to  privates. — 
Of  prisoners  we  paused  to  make  but  few;  although 
receiving  the  surrender  of  many,  to  disarm  and  pass 
them  was  deemed  sufficient.  Among  them,  however 
are  secured  twenty  seven  deserters  from  our  own 
army;  arrayed  in  the  most  tawdry  Mexican  uni- 
forms. These  wretches  served  the  guns,  the  use 
of  which  they  had  been  taght  in  our  own  service 
and  with  fatal  effect,  upon  the  persons  of  their  former 
comrades! 

And  now,  in  closing  this  report,  hastily  and  incon- 
veniently prepared,  comes  the  pleasing  and  yet  dtffi 
cult  task  of  bringing  more  particularly  to  the  notice 
of  the  general  in  chief  and  government  the  behaviour 
of  the  officers  and  men  under  my  command.  Every 
officer  of  every  grade,  and  every  soldier,  from  chief 
of  brigade,  through  rank  and  file,  to  the  hnmblest, 
have  bravely  and  nobly  done  their  duty;  and  the 
delicacy  is  felt  in  full  force  of  distinguishing,  even 
by  a separation  of  one  from  the  other;  and  yet  those 
in  whose  path  fortune  threw  her  special  favors  are 
entitled  tu  the  benefit. 

As  least  exceptionable,  corps  will  be  referred  to 
in  order  of  formation,  and  persons  in  connexion  with 
their  corps. 

1st.  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Duncan  commanded  and 
directed  the  light  artillery , with  the  zeal  and  gallant- 
try,  judgment  and  effe.  l which  have  so  often  distin- 
guished and  presented  him  to  the  notice  of  his  general 
in  chief  and  the  government. 

2J.  Brevet  Lieut  Col.  S nith  com  nan  led  and  di- 
rected his  light  battalion  with  characteristic  gallantry 
and  ability. 

3d.  Brevet  Col.  Garland  ('Lieutenant  Colonel  4th 
infantry)  commanded  the  1st  brigade,  conspicuous 
ill  many  fields  in  the  present  war,  in  this  last  great 
combat,  by  skill,  conduct,  and  courage,  he  has  great- 
ly added  to  an  already  established  reputation  for  pa- 
triotism and  soldiership.  Of  his  brigade,  Maj.  Galt 
commanded  and  gallantly  led  the  21  artillery,  [acting 
as  infantry;]  Lieut.  Col.  Belion,  the  31  artillery,  [also 
acting  as  inlantry;]  and  M >jor  Lee,  the  4th  infantry. 
The  chief  of  the  brigade  speaks  in  terms  of  commen- 
dation of  each  of  these  co  .inlander*. 

A list  of  officers  engaged,  as  also  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  in  each  regiment,  will  be 
found  in  the  regimental  reports,  tu  which  reference 
is  respectfully  made. 

4th-  Col.  Clarke’s  commanding  the  2d  brigade — a 
veteran  of  the  warof  1812,  and  heielofore  distinguish- 
ed by  zeal  and  intelligence  in  this  war,  was  while  gal 
lanlly leading  his  urtgade  into  battle,  struck  from  his 
saddle  and  disabled  lor  several  hours,  whereupon  the 
command  devolved  upon  Brevet  Col.  McIntosh,  [Lt. 
Colonel  5lh  inlantry,]  who  led  on  with  the  pressige 
of  tr  any  well  fought  fields,  and  acquitted  himself,  as 
alwajs,  with  high  courage  and  devotion.  The  com- 


mand of  the  5th  infantry  devolved,  in  turn,  upon 
Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Scott,  nnd  the  mantle  could  not 
have  fallen  upon  a better  or  braver  soldier;  he  most 
gallantly  led  the  regiment  to  its  assigned  work,  and, 
in  so  doing,  come  to  the  close  support  and  joint  action 
with  the  corps  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  carry  with  the 
bayonet  the  main  work.  One  wing  of  the.  6th  infan- 
try, a portion  of  which  was  under  the  gallant  lead  of 
Captain  Hoffman,  did  all  that  it  was  in  the  po  wer  of 
men  to  do  to  carry  the  tele  de  pont,  by  direct  attack 
on  the  main  road.  The  8th  infantry,  although  from 
its  position  coming  up  last,  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
its  commander,  Major  Waite,  and  bv  tlie  circumstan- 
ces of  the  ground,  which  impeded  the  alvance  of 
other  and  proximate  corps,  found  itself  in  position  to 
render  most  gallant  and  effective  service.  The  com- 
paniesof  Captains  James  Bomford  ami  Larkin  Smith, 
under  the  direction  o.‘ Brevet  Maj.  Wright,  preceded 
by  Adjutant  Longstreet,  colors  in  hand,  were  led  on 
most  bravely  to  the  assault  of  the  tele  Jepont;  crossing 
the  ditch  under  a heavy  fire  of  musketry,  they  moun- 
ted the  rampart,  and  finished  the  work  with  the  bay- 
onet, closely  supported  by  the  5th  and  detachments 
of  other  corps.  The  regimental  reports  of  this  bri- 
gade are  also  respectfully  referred  to.  The  medical 
corps,  consisting  of  Surgeons  Sallerlee  (senior)  and 
Wright,  Assistant  Surgeons  Simpson,  DeLeon,  Si- 
mons, Holden,  Roberts,  and  Deyerle,  presents  claims 
to  especial  thanks  and  admiration — ever  among  the 
most  fearless  and  indifferent  to  hazard  during  the 
conflict.  It  is  after  the  battle,  when  others  seek  re- 
pose, that  they  are  found  skilfully  and  noiselessly 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  high  vocation,  in  admin- 
istering comfort  to  the  crushed  and  srrro-vful  sol- 
dier. 

The  following  named  officers  and  noncommission- 
ed officers  are  conspicuously  presented  by  command- 
ers: Staff  1st  brigade  — Brevet  Capt.  Niehols.  A.  A. 
A.  Gen.;  Lieut.  Thorn,  aid  de  camp.  2 d biigade  — 
Lieut.  Harwell,  aid  de  camp;  Lieut.  Kirkhain,  A.  A. 
A.  Gen.  Light  brttery — Lieuls.  Hunt,  Hays,  Clark, 
and  Sergeant  Platt.  Light  battalion— Lieuls.  Elzey, 
Peck,  and  Simpson,  2d  artillery;  and  Sergh  Henry 
Wilson,  cainpany  A,  and  Serg’l  Mi'  kel,  company 
K,  2d  artillery;  Capl.  E K.  Smith,  Lieut.  Far.ely, 
Serg’ts  Updegraff,  Archer,  and  Flynn,  company  H, 
5th  infantry;  Capt.  Reeve,  Lieuls.  Holloway  and 
Pitcher,  8Ji  infantry.  2 d Artillery— Capts.  M Ken- 
sie  anil  Brooks;  Lieuts.  Shackelford  and  Daniels 
3d  artillery — Capl.  Burke,  Brevet  Capt.  Avies,  and 
Serg’l  Heck,  i'll  infantry — Lieut.  Adj.  Prince  and 
Brevet  Maj  Bjchanan.  5tli  infantry — Capt.  Merrill 
and  M&Phail;  Lieuls.  Rossell,  Fowler,  and  Adjutant 
Luger.beel;  Serg’ls  Golding,  Dudley,  Johnson,  Coil- 
man,  and  O’Brion.  6th  infantry — Capts.  Hoff  nan 
and  Walker;  Lieuts.  Armstead,  Buckner,  and  Adj’l 
Ernst;  Serg’t  Maj.  Thompson,  Battalion  Serg’l  Maj. 
Owens,  Color  Sergeant  McCain,  Serg’ts  Stauiker, 
Williams,  McIntyre,  Cressy,  and  D >wns.  8lh  infan- 
try— Brev.  Vlaj.  Wright,  Capts.  Bomford  and  Smith, 
Adj’l  Longstreet,  and  Lieut.  Selden,  (the  latter  pre 
sent  at  many  battles,  honorably  wounded  at  Resaoa, 
and  not  behind  the  foremost  in  zeal  and  courage 
here.)  color  bearer  Sergeant  Maj.  Pink,  Serg’l  Ford, 
and  Serg’t  Elvvard  Bertram.  Injustice  would  be 
done  to  the  whole  division  in  failing  to  bring  to  the 

notice  of  the  general  in  chief  the  praiseworthy if 

he  will  pardon  the  expression — the  courageous  con- 
duct of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M’Carly,  chaplain  to  the  2d 
brigade.  That  excellent  man  and  Christian  was 
seen  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  administering  com- 
fort and  consolation  to  the  s'ricken,  and  patriotically 
encouraging  the  soldier  in  his  forward  path  of  duty. 

The  division  commander  cannot  forego  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  and 
express  his  admiration  of  the  gallant  bearing  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Pillow  and  Brig.  Gens.  Shields,  C.id  vallader, 
and  Pierce,  with  whom  he  had  the  gratification  of 
concert  and  co-operation  at  various  critical  periods 
of  ttie  conflict.  And  it  may  now,  in  closing,  be  per 
nutted  to  speak  of  the  staff  <>f  ihe  division,  general 
and  personal.  The  subordinate  reporis  will  be 
found  to  speak  with  one  sentiment  of  Capt.  Mason, 
of  engineers;  but  these  are  not  to  debar  my  testimo- 
ny and  warm  acknowledgments  of  the  intelligent 
and  gallant  services  of  l h is  accomplished  officer”  in 
the  estimation  of  all,  he  has  won  high  reputation, 
and  established  unequivocal  claims  to  higher  rank. 
Lieut.  Hardoastle,  topographic  1 engineers,  has  been 
distinguished  by  zeal,  intelligence,  and  gallantry,  in 
his  p .rticular  department,  as  also  in  combat.  To 
Surgeon  Satterlee,  senior  medical  officer,  the  high- 
est praise  Is  due.  Capl.  Myers,  division  quartermas- 
ter, has  highly  distinguished  himself  by  energy  and 
devotion  in  his  particular  department,  and  by  gal- 
lantry in  combat.  Lieut.  Armstrong,  division  com- 
missary, is  also  highly  distinguished  lor  energy  and 
devotion  in  his  partu  ular  department,  and  by  gal- 
lantry in  combat.  Of  the  gallantry  and  efficient  as 
sislanceof  Capl.  Mackall,  assistant  adjutant  general, 


(but  in  a different  relation,)  of  Brev.  Capt  Pember- 
ton and  Lieut  Wood,  aids  de  ramp,  it  has  been  my 
pleasing  duly  heretofore  to  speak  tinder  -imil  *r  cir- 
cumstances. On  this  occasion  eacti  member  of  the 
staff  has  fulfilled  every  duty  of  his  sta'io  : to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  their  chief,  and  established  new 
claims  to  professional  distinction  and  reward  To 
Lieut.  Semmes,  of  Ihe  navy,  volunteer  aid  do  camp, 
Ihe  most  cordial  thanks  of  the  general  of  the  divi- 
sion are  tendered  for  his  uniform  gallantry  and  as- 
sistance; and  the  general  in  chief  is  respectfully  re- 
quested to  present  the  conduct  of  this  accomplished 
and  gallant  officer  to  the  special  notice  of  the.  chief 

of  his  distinguished  branch  of  the  public  service 

our  glorious  navy. 

1 have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  general  a na- 
tional standard,  a trophy  secured  Iron  the  enemy  by 
the  1st  division. 

Herewith  are  reports: 

1st — Of  commanders  of  brigades,  regi  nents,  and 
corps,  lettered  from  A to  N. 

2d — Tabular  report  of  killed  and  wounded. 

3d — Report  of  killed  and  wounded  by  name. 

4th — Map  exhibiting  Ihe  operations  of  ihe  1st  di- 
vision, executed  by  Lieut.  Hardeaslle.  from  a survey 
jointly  by  Captain  Mason  and  himself. 

. Very  respectfully  , your  obedient  servant. 

W.  J,  WORTH, 
Brevet  Major  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 
Cap'.  H L.  Scott,  a a a g. 

[350  men  were  absent  on  baggage,  train,  and  oth- 
er guard-  ] 


MR.  CLAY’S  RESOLUTIONS. 


A grand  whig  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  on  Saturday  the  13th  November.  It  hav. 
ing  been  publicly  announced  that  Mr.  Clay  would 
attend  and  address  the  oeeting  and  submit  resolu- 
tions for  their  consideration,  the  concourse  was  im- 
mense. The  Lexington  Observer  and  Reporter  of 
13th,  says:  K 

“The  anxiety  to  hear  the  Sage  of  Ashland  was 
intense.  Among  those  present  were  individuals  who 
had  travelled  over  a thousand  miles  I never  wit- 
nessed a deeper  feeling.  All  ages  participated the 

father  as  well  as  the  son — all  classes  and  conditions 
of  society.  And  no  wonder.  The  announcement 
had  gone  forth  that  Henry  Clay— the  patriot— the 
statesman— the  sage — was  about  to  address  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  most  important  topic  of  the  day the 

war  with  Mexico,  its  origin  and  its  objects!  Surely 
such  an  announcement  was  calculated  to  excite  the 
minds  and  move  the  hearts  of  men — and  not  onlv  of 
the  immediate  residents  of  Lexington  and  its  vicini- 
ty, but  of  every  American  citizen— of  all  who  love 
their  country  and  feel  pride  in  its  honor  and  prospe- 
rity. ^ 

Precisely  at  the  hour  named,  the  distinguished 
orator  mounted  the  platform  amidst  the  shout-  of 
the  assembled  thousands,  [t  had  rained  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  every  thing  looked  Novemberish.  The 
fourth  estate  represented  by  a gentleman  from  Lou- 
isville, and  the  writer  hereof  had  obtained  comfor- 
table seats  at  a table  on  the  platform,  with  pens,  ink 
and  paper,  all  ready,  when  Mr.  Clay  came  forward,’ 
.,nd  slated  that  he  was  opposed  to  any  report  of  his 
speech  being  taken,  as  he  had  been  so  frequently 
misrepresented;  and  that  he  intended  to  have  it  print- 
ed under  his  own  supervision,  and  would  furnish  co- 
pies then  to  all.  In  vain  we  remonstrated  and  offered 
to  allow  him  to  revise  our  notes.  The  fiat  had  gone 
forth,  and  he  declared  that  if  we  persisted  in  report- 
ing, he  would  not  speak.  I mention  these  circum- 
stances in  order  that  you  may  account  for  the  slight 
sketch  only  which  I have  deemed  it  proper  to  give. 

Gen.  Leslie  Coombs  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
a id  hoped  that  perfect  silence  might  be  observed 
as  it  was  probably  the  last  lime  that  the  illustrious 
individual  now  before  them,  would  ever  address  a 
populous  assembly,  and  he  had  resolved  to  do  it  on 
this  occasion,  from  a high  sense  of  duly  to  himself 
and  the  country.  The  momentous  question  now  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people,  of  annexation  by 
conquest  or  purchase,  immense  foreign  territory  in- 
habited by  millions  of  people  of  different  races  and 
colors,  and  placing  them  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  free  white  citizens  ol  this  republic,  permitted  no 
man  who  loved  his  country  to  remain  silent  and 
Henry  Clay  would  have  been  unworthy  ol  his  past 
history,  if  he  had  allowed  any  selfish  considerations 
to  palsy  his  longue.  He  had  “rather  be  right  than 
be  president.” 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Coombs,  the  hon.  W.  Robin- 
son  was  appointed  president,  with  a Jong  array  of 
vice  presidents  and  secretaries.  J 

Mr.  Clay  then  rose  and  submitted  the  following 
resolutions.  They  are  of  the  deepest  interest  and 
importance,  as  they  imbody  the  text  or  principles  of 
his  great  speech. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Submitted  by  the  lion-  Henry  Clay , at  the  public  meeting 
held  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  13,  1847. 

1st-  Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that 
the  pri  nary  cause  of  the  present  unhappy  war  ex- 
isting between  the  United  Stales  of  America,  and 
the  United  States  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  was 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  former,  and  the  im 
mediate  occasion  of  hostilities  between  the  two  re- 
publics, arose  out  of  the  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  removal  of  the  army  un 
der  the  command  of  Gen.  Taylor,  from  its  position 
at  Corpus  Christi,to  a point  opposite  to  Matamoros,on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  within  the  territory, 
claimed  by  both  republics,  but  then  under  the  juris 
diction  of  Mexico,  and  inhabited  by  its  citizens — 
that  the  order  of  the  president  for  the  removal  of 
the  army  to  that  point,  was  improvident  and  uncon- 
stitutional, it  being  without  the  concurrence  of  con- 
gress, or  any  consultation  with  it,  although  it  was  in 
session;  but  that  congress,  having  by  subsequent  acts 
recognized  the  war  thus  brought  into  existence  with 
out  its  previous  authority  or  consent,  the  prosecution 
of  it  became  thereby  national. 

2 d Resolved,  That  in  the  absence  of  any  formal 
and  public  declaration  by  congress  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  chief  magistrate,  and  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  Slates,  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own 
judgment  to  prosecute  it  to  such  purposes  and  objects 
as  he  may  deem  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  na- 
tion to  require. 

3d.  Resolved,  That,  by  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  congress  being  invested  with  powers  to  de 
clare  war  and  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
to  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  wa- 
ter, to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a navy,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  has  the  fullest  complete 
war-making  power  in  the  United  Slates,  and  so  pos- 
sessing it  has  a right  to  determine  upon  the  motives, 
causes,  and  objects  of  war,  when  once  commenced 
or  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

4th.  Resolved  As  the  furtlie,.  opinion  of  the  meet- 
iug,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  cor)gress  to  declare  by 
some  authentic  act,  for  what  p„rpose  and  object  the 
existing  w ar,  ought  to  be  f,lr,j,er  prosecuted,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  presjdenti  jn  his  official  conduct 
to  conform  to  such  a declaration  nf  congress;  and  if 
after  such  declaration,  tjie  pre,i(jent  should  decline 
or  refuse  to  endeavor,  jjy  a||  lhe  means,  civil,  diplo- 
matic, and  military,  jn  j,;s  p0weri  to  execute  I tie 
announced  will  of  congress,  and  in  defiance  of  its 
authority  should  continue  to  prosecute  the  war  for 
purposes  and  objects  other  than  those  declared  by 
that  body,  it  would  become  the  right  and  duty  of 
congress  to  adopt  the  most  efficacious  measures  to 
arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  war,  taking  care 
to  make  ample  provisions  for  the  honor,  the  safety, 
and  security  of  our  arms  in  Mexico  in  every  contin- 
gency; and  if  Mexico  should  decline  or  refuse  to 
conclude  a treaty  with  us,  stipulating  for  the  pur- 
poses and  objects  so  declared  by  congress,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  prosecute  the  war, 
with  the  utmost  vigilance,  until  they  were  attained 
by  a treaty  of  peace. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  we  view'  with  serious  alarm , 
am  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  purpose  of  annexa- 
tion of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  in  any  mode, 
and  especially  by  conquest — that  we  believe  the  two 
nations  could  not  he  happily  governed  by  one  com- 
mon authority,  owing  to  their  great  difference  of 
race,  law,  language,  and  religion,  and  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  their  respective  territories  and  large  amount 
of  their  respective  populations — that  such  a union 
against  the  consent  of  the  exasperated  Mexican  peo- 
ple, could  only  be  effected  and  preserved  by  large 
standing  armies,  the  constant  application  of  military 
force,  in  other  words,  by  despotic  sway  exercised 
over  the  Mexican  people  in  the  first  instance,  but 
which  there  would  be  just  cause  to  apprehend 
might  in  process  of  lime  be  extended  over  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  Stales — that  we  deprecate, 
therefore,  such  a union  as  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  genius  of  our  government,  and  with  the  charac- 
ter of  our  free  and  liberal  institutions,  and  we  anx- 
iously hope  that  each  nation  may  be  left  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  its  own  labors,  language, 
cherished  religion,  and  territory,  to  pursue  its  own 
happiness  according  to  what  it  may  deem  best  for 
itself. 

6 th.  Resolved,  That  considering  the  series  of  splen- 
did and  brilliant  victories  achieved  by  our  brave  ar- 
mies and  their  gallant  commanders  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  unattended  by  a single  reverse,  the 
United  States,  without  any  danger  of  their  honor 
suffering  the  slightest  tarnish,  can  practise  the  vir- 
tues ot  moderation  and  magnanimity  toward  their 


discomfitted  foe;  we  have  no  desire  for  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  but  only  the 
just  and  proper  fixation  of  the  limits  of  Texas. 

7 th.  Resolved,  That  we  do  positively  and  empha- 
tically disclaim  and  disvow  any  wish  or  desire  on 
our  part  to  acquire  any  foreign  territory  whatever, 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  slavery,  or  ol  intro- 
ducing slavery  from  the  United  States  into  such  fo- 
reign territory. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  we  invite  our  fellow  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  anxious  for  the  resto- 
ration  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  or  if  the  existing 
war  sh  ill  continue  to  be  prosecuted,  desirous  that  itj 
purposes  and  objects  shall  be  defined  and  known, 
who  are  anxious  to  avert  present  and  further  perils 
and  dangers  with  which  it  may  be  fraught,  and  who 
are  also  anxious  to  produce  contentment  and  satis- 
faction at  home,  arid  to  elevate  the  national  charac- 
ter abroad,  to  assemble  together  in  their  respective 
communities,  and  to  express  their  views,  feelings, 
and  opinions. 

Me  refrain  from  inserting  the  outlines  of  Mr. 
Clay’s  speech  as  given  by  the  reporter,  preferring  to 
wait  for  his  own  report. 


GIRARD  COLLEGE. 


This  stupendous  structure  which  has,  for  such  an 
object,  few  if  any  equals  in  the  world,  is  so  far  com- 
pleted, as  that  on  the  1st  of  January  ensuing,  the 
operation  of  the  benevolent  purposes  of  its  founder 
will  be  commenced. 

Our  readers  are  already  sufficiently  apprised  of 
the  causes  which  have  operated  so  long  a delay  of 
such  an  announcement.  The  cautious  donor  had  so 
expressly  forbidden  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of 
the  fund  to  any  other  object  than  that  of  constructing 
such  a building  as  his  will  particularised,  until  the 
building  should  be  completed,  that  the  authorities,  to 
which  the  trusteeship  was  assigned,  under  the  best 
legal  advice,  considered  the  validity  of  the  trust  de- 
pendent upon  strictly  adhering  to  the  injunction,  un- 
til such  a building  was  completed.  So  long  a delay 
was  not  anticipated,  and,  had  the  fund  remained 
as  ample  as  was  at  first  designed,  would  not  have 
occurred.  The  view  of  the  testator  however  has  at 
length  been  fulfilled,  and  all  complaints  from  the 
community  it  is  hoped  will  now  cease.  The  trus- 
teeship has  for  some  time  been  anything  but  agreea- 
ble,— but  by  persevering  in  the  obvious  path  of  duly, 
has  at  length  been  rewarded  by  a brilliant  achieve- 
ment, that  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  donor,  will  re- 
main a monument  for  the  admiration  of  ages  to 
come,  as  well  as  for  the  benefi  to  the  most  destitute 
of  society,  which  that  heart  must  be  destitute  of 
sensibility  that  fails  to  contemplate  with  both  pride 
and  pleasure. 

The  following  account  of  the  delivery  over  of  the 
College  buildings,  by  the  architect,  and  by  the  build- 
ing committee,  are  registered  as  an  interesting  inci- 
dent in  the  history  of  the  establishment,  and  oeloug- 
ing  to  the  history  of  the  country  and  of  the  age. 

DELIVERY  OVER  OF  THE  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

The  building  committee  of  the  Girard  College 
having  decided  to  transfer  the  possession  of  the 
buildings  arid  grounds  to  the  board  of  directors  on 
Saturday  last,  13th  inst.,  a meeting  was  held  at  the 
College  for  the  purpose,  when  the  architect,  Thomas 
U.  Walter,  Esq.,  formally  deliveied  the  keys  to  the 
building  committee  with  the  following  remarks: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  building  commit- 
tee: 

As  this  has  been  deemed  an  appropriate  occasion 
tor  me  to  announce  to  you  the  completion  of  the 
Girard  College,  1 proceed  to  perform  that  duty  — 
The  great  work  on  which  we  nav e been  engaged  for. 
more  than  14  years  is  now  finished,  and  stands  before 
you  a lasting  memorial  of  its  munificent  founder. 

However  oneruus  may  have  been  the  toils  and 
anxieties  incident  to  so  important  and  unusual  a 
work,  they  are  tins  day  amply  rewarded  by  the  pri- 
vilege I have  of  handing  it  over  to  you,  without  a 
blemish  or  a flaw.  Whether  its  grandeur,  its  pro- 
portions, or  its  symmetry  are  what  the  designs  pro 
mised,  you  must  be  the  judges;  there  it  is;  whatever 
may  be  its  faults,  they  must  ever  remain;  whatever 
its  beauties,  they  too  must  be  perpetuated,  and  per 
haps  enhanced  by  the  softening  and  mellowing  influ- 
ences of  time. 

It  affoids  me  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to  allude  to  the 
valuable  aid  1 have  received  from  you  from  time  to 
time  in  the  execution  of  the  work;  from  the  day  on 
which  the  corner  stone  was  laid  until  the  present 
moment,  every  suggestion  1 have  made,  every  pro- 
position 1 have  submitted,  received  your  immediate 
consideration,  and  whatever  tended  to  enhance  the 
beauty  or  permanency  of  the  work,  always  met  your 
sanction;  it  is  therefore  proper  for  me  here  to  lender 
to  you  my  thanks  for  the  confidence  you  have  re- 1 


posed  in  me,  as  well  as  for  your  hearty  co-operation 
in  the  work. 

I now,  Mr.  Chairman,  hand  you  the  key  of  the 
College  building;  and  1 may  be  permitted  to  add,  that 
however  anxious  we  may  have  been  to  bring  the 
work  to  completion,  there  is,  nevertheless,  something 
of  sadness  in  the  reflection  that  this  ceremony  is 
preliminary  to  the  termination  of  our  official  inter- 
course, which  has  run  harmoniously  throughout  more 
than  fourteen  years  without  a single  interruption. 

After  the  reception  of  the  key  from  the  architect, 
the  building  committee,  followed  by  the  board  of 
directors,  moved  in  procession  to  the  southeast  room 
of  the  main  building,  when  Mr  Isaac.  Elliott,  the 
senior  member  of  the  building  comroittes,  rose  and 
said: 

■Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  board  of  directors 

of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans: 

The  request  of  our  chairman,  and  the  kind  con- 
currence of  my  colleagues  of  the  committee,  have 
assigned  to  me,  as  their  senior  member,  the  office 
of  formally  transferring  these  buildings  into  your 
possession. 

At  the  moment  of  relinquishing  the  trust  which 
has  connected  us  so  closely  with  these  noble  struc- 
tures, and  which  has  engaged  some  of  us  for  upwards 
of  fourteen  years,  the  committee  may  be  allowed  to 
look  back  with  congratulation  upon  the  harmony 
which  has  characterised  our  official  labors.  From 
the  first,  (if  occasionally  divided  in  opinions.)  we 
have  never  failed  to  do  full  justice  to  each  other’s 
motives.  We  came  together  as  associates  in  an  im- 
portant public  duty — and  now  that  it  is  performed, 
we  part  without  the  recollection  of  a word  or  an 
incident  which  any  of  us  could  wish  to  change. 

We  congratulate  ourselves,  too,  on  the  favoring 
auspices  under  which  the  college  is  about  to  begin 
its  momentous  duties — chosen  by  the  immediate 
representatives  of  our  fellow  citizens,  you  have  ta- 
ken upon  yourselves  a burden  of  deep  responsibility, 
and  we  rejoice  that  this  high  charge  has  been  de- 
volved on  men  capable  and  lailhful. 

In  the  name  of  “the  building  committee  of  the 
Girard  College  for  Orphans,”  permit  me,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, to  present  you  the  keys  of  this  beautiful  edi- 
fice,  and  to  express  a hope  that  the  great  objects  for 
which  it  has  been  reared,  may  be  promoted  by  the 
devotion  of  those  who  may  hereafter  have  the. care 
and  supervision  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Chandler  replied  as  follows: 

Sir:  1 receive  from  you  the  key,  as  a token  that 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  through 
the  joint  committee  of  councils  for  building  trie  col- 
lege, transfers  a portion  of  the  trust  devolved  upon 
it  by  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard,  to  the  “board  of 
directors  ol  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans;”  and 
this  formal  acceptance  is  a renewal  of  the  pledge 
that  the  members  of  the  board  which  I have  the 
honor  to  represent,  will  devote  their  nest  energies  to 
the  realization  of  the  first  object  ot  Stephen  Guard’s 
heart  in  the  disposition  of  Ins  great  wealth. 

1 felicitate  the  building  committee  on  the  happy 
termination  of  this  porlion  of  their  labors,  and  es- 
pecially, sir,  do  1 congratulate  them  on  the  harmony 
which  has  characterized  the  intercourse  of  the  nu- 
merous members  of  the  committee  through  the  pro- 
tracted period  since  the  corner  stone  was  laid,  in 
1833.  And  1 am  reminded,  sir,  that  of  ail  the  mem- 
bers of  the  city  councils  then  assembled  on  these 
premises,  to  assist  on  that  interesting  occasion,  only 
you  and  1 are  left  in  an  official  position. 

With  ihe  will  of  Stephen  Girard  for  their  guide, 
assisted  by  the  laws  of  the  slate  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  city,  and  sensible  of  the  enviable  distinction 
of  ai  ling  to  pro  . ole  a work  of  such  extensive  use- 
fulness, and  resolved  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
their  labors  shall  lend  to  the  honor  of  the  beloved 
city  which  they  represent,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
a grateful  remembrance  oi  the  founder  of  tins  great 
school,  the  board  of  directors  may  now  proceed  to 
organize  the  college  for  the  reception,  mainleriauce 
□ rid  thorough  instruction  of  the  poor  orphan  boy  s0 
that  society  may  be  blesseu  by  the  new  ingredients 
of  usefulness  to  be  supplied  from  this  splendid  edi- 
fice now  reeei  ed  from  the  building  committee,  and 
by  the  institution,  literary,  tciemific,  and  moral, 
whose  interests  and  progress  the  hoard  of  directors 
are  to  superintend. 

1 receive  the  key  and  the  possession  of  this  edi- 
fice in  the  name  of  my  colleagues,  with  the  renewed 
assurance  that  the  buildings  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  building  committee  shall,  by  the  board 
of  directors,  be  consecrated  to,  and  promotive  of, 
the  noblest  purposes  of  the  human  intellect. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

The  board  of  direclors  of  the  Girard  College  for 
Orphans,  having  taken  charge  of  the  premises  and 
effects  devised  by  Stephen  Girard,  and  of  the  build- 
I ings  erected  by  his  trustees  for  a college  lor  the 


maintainanec  and  education  of  poor  white 
orphans  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years;  and 
having  provided  all  things  needful  for  carrying  the 
general  design  into  execution,  now  give  nolice — 

1st.  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1848,  the 
college  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  orphans, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  Stephen  Girard’s  will, 
and  according  to  any  acts  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  or  ordinan- 
ces of  the  select  and  common  councils  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  which  may  have  been  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  testator’s  object. 

2ndly.  That  on  or  after  the  15th  day  or  December, 
1847,  the  directors  will  elect  the  following  officers 
and  agents— a president  of  the  college,  a matron,  a 
steward,  a principal  female  teacher,  a first  assistant 
female  teacher,  a second  assistant  female  teacher, 
four  governesses,  and  two  visiting  physicians;  and 
that  until  the  said  day  the  directors  will  receive  ap- 
plications from  those  who  may  desire  to  fill  any  of 
these  stations. 

3dly.  That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  the  directors  will  receive  applications  for 
the  admission  of  orphans  into  the  college. 

In  order  that  those  who  may  have  the  charge  of 
orphans  may  act  understandingly,  the  directors  pre 
pared  explanations  and  forms  for  their  information, 
and  they  annex  a copy  of  them  to  the  present  notice. 
They  will,  besides,  give  such  further  advice  and  aid 
to  applicants  as  may  facilitate  the  early  admission 
of  orphans  into  the  college. 

Those  who  have  heretofore  applied  for  the  admis 
gion  of  orphans,  are  requested  to  call  on  some  one 
of  the  committee  on  admissions,  in  order  to  put  their 
several  applications  in  the  shape  described  in  the 
annexed  foims.  By  order  of  the  board, 

JOS.  R.  CHANDLER, 
President  of  the  board  of  directors, 

of  the  Girard  College  of  Orphans. 

ADMISSION  OF  ORPHANS. 

The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, trustees  under  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard, 
having  caused  a permanent  college,  with  suitable 
out-buildings,  to  be  erected  and  supplied  with  all 
things  needful  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
poor  white  male  orphan  children  therein,  and  having 
committed  the  college  and  its  appurtenances  to  a 
board  of  sixteen  directors,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing and  conducting  the  institul ion,  the  directors 
have  decided  to  open  the  college  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1848;  and  now  communicate  the  following  par 
ticulars  of  information  to  those  especially  who  may 
desire  to  apply  for  the  admission  of  orphans  into  it. 

1.  As  many  ; oor  white  male  orphans,  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  are  now  to  be  admitted  into 
the  college,  as  the  income,  from  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor,  aldeimen,  and  citizens  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, as  trustees  for  the  college  under  the  will 
of  Stephen  Girard,  may  be  adequate  to  maintain 
and  educate;  and  Irom  time  to  time,  as  there  may 
be  vacancies,  or  as  increased  ability  from  income 
may  warrant,  other  puor  while  male  orphans  be 
tween  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years  are  to  oe  admit- 
ted. 

2.  Those  orphans  for  whose  admission  application 
may  be  first  made,  are  to  be  first  introduced,  all 
other  things  concurring. 

3.  If  at  any  time  shere  shall  be  more  applicants  or 
admission  than  can  be  admitted,  and  the  applying 
orphans  shall  have  been  born  iu  different  places,  a 
preference  is  to  be  given;  first,  to  those  born  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia;  secondly,  to  those  born  in  any 
Other  pert  of  Pennsylvania;  thirdly,  to  those  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  arid  lastly,  to  those  born  in 
Ihe  city  of  New  Orleans. 

4.  Prior  to  the  admission  of  an  orphan,  satisfacto- 
ry explanation  is  to  be  given  to  the  directors  ol  the 
college,  by  those  applying  for  his  admission,  as  to 
the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  Hie  orphan  and  his 
immediate  relatives. 

5.  The  guardians  for  the  relief  and  employment 
ol  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Ihe  dis- 
trict ol  Southwark,  and  the  tow  nships  of  the  North- 
ern Liberties  and  Penn,  with  the  consent  of  the 
mother,  guardian,  or  next  friend  of  any  orphan  lor 
whose  admision  into  the  college  application  may  be 
made,  and  who  may  be  admissible,  or  on  their  own 
authority,  are  to  bind  the  orphan,  by  indenture,  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
as  trustees  under  the  will  ol  Stephen  Girard,  to  be 
there  maintained,  clothed,  and  eUucaled  according 
to  the  provisions  and  undei  the  regulations  and  re- 
strictions specified  and  directed  hi  the  said  will,  and 
according  to  any  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  as  trustees  under  the  will,  to  carry 
the  intentions  of  the  testator  faithfully  into  effect, 
and  also  according  to  any  ordinance  of  the  mayor, 


aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  which  may 
be  passed  under  the  authority  of  any  act  of  said 
assembly,  for  faithfully  carrying  the  testator’s  inten- 
tions into  execution. 

6 The  indenture  aforesaid  is  not  to  define  any 
time  at  which  the  binding  is  to  terminate;  but,  ne- 
vertheless, the  binding  is  to  expire  at  the  furthest 
before  Ihe  orphan  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years;  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  the  bind- 
ing may  be  terminated  at  any  time  when  the  orphan 
shall  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen 
years;  and,  for  mal  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  orphan, 
the  trustees  may  cancel  his  indenture  at  any  time 
whatever. 

7.  By  the  said  indenture,  the  orphan  is  to  be  bound 
to  abide  by  and  submit  to  all  the  regulations  and 
restrictions  which  are  specified  ir.  the  will  of  Stephen 
Girard,  or  which  may  be  made  and  prescribed  by 
any  ordinance  of  Ihe  corporation  of  Philadelphia, 
or  which  may  be  introduced  by  the  directors  of  the 
Girard  College  under  the  authority  of  any  such  or- 
dinance, as  fully  as  if  he  had  been  of  legal  age  at 
lime  of  the  binding,  and  had  then  consented  to  abide 
by  them. 

8.  Every  orphan  admitted  to  the  college  is  to  be 
entitled  to  all  the  benefits  thereof  according  to  the 
will  of  the  founder;  and  each  party  to  the  indenture 
is  to  be  entitled  to  relief,  for  any  breach  of  duty  by 
the  other  in  the  same  manner  as  and  before  the  same 
tribunal  at  which  apprentices  and  their  masters  and 
mistresses  are  entitled  to  relief  according  to  existing 
laws. 

9.  The  founder  of  the  college  desired  that  by 
evety  proper  means  a pure  attachment  to  our  repub- 
lican institutions,  and  to  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science, should  be  formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds 
of  the  orphans;  and  he  also  desired  that  all  the  in- 
structors and  teachers  in  the  college  should  take 
pains  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  orphans  the 
purest  principles  of  morality.  He  did  not,  however, 
declare  what  he  considered  the  proper  means  for 
accomplishing  these  important  ends;  but  imposed 
upon  his  “fellow  citizens  of  Philadelphia”  the  serious 
and  delicate  responsibility  of  selecting  them:  ‘.his 
duty,  it  is  believed,  the.y  will  be  anxious  so  to  per- 
form as  to  produce  all  the  benefit  anticipated  by 
Stephen  Girard. 

10.  The  orphans  admitted  into  the  college  are  to 
be  there  fed  with  plain  but  wholesome  food,  clothed 
with  plain  but  decent  apparel  (no  distinctive  dress 
to  be  worn,)  and  lodged  in  a plain  but  safe  manner. 
Their  persons  and  clothes  are  to  be  kept  clean,  and 
they  aie  to  have  suitable  ai.d  rational  exercise  and 
recreation,  in  order  that,  with  other  effects,  tiiey 
may  have  health. 

1J.  Every  orphan,  admitted  into  the  college,  as 
soon  as  he  shall  arrive  at  beLvveen  the  fourteenth  and 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  before  his  arrival  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  is  to  be  bound  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  by 
indenture,  to  some  suitable  person  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  either  of  the  occupations  of  agriculture,  naviga- 
tion, arts,  mechanical  trades,  or  manufactures,  ac- 
cording io  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard,  to  sei  ve  as  an 
apprentice  for  the  term  that  may  be  specified  in  the 
indenture;  so,  however,  that  the  term  in  every  in- 
stance shall  expire  when  the  orphan  shall  arrive  at 
the  age  of  twenty  one  years;  and  every  orphan  is 
to  be  bound  to  abide  by  all  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
denture as  if  be  had  been  of  full  age  at  the  lime  of 
its  execution. 

12.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia are  to  be  the  guardians  of  every  orphan 
admitted  into  Die  college,  while  he  shall  remain 
therein;  and,  in  case  any  orphan  shall  become  entit- 
led  to  any  property,  while  resident  in  the  college, 
ihey  are  to  lake  charge  of  it,  attend  to  its  accumu- 
lation and  preservation,  and  deliver  it  to  'he  orphan 
on  his  arrival  at  full  age,  or  to  his  legal  representa- 
tives m case  he  shall  not  live  unto  that  age. 

13.  Those  who  may  apply  lor  the  admission  of 
an  orphan  into  the  college  should  lurnish  to  the 
directors  of  it  information  as  particular  as  possible 
respecting  his  health,  and  the  diseases  which  he  may 
have  tiad. 

14.  The  annexed  is  the  form  of  a brief  applica 
lion  for  the  ad...is-ion  ol  an  orphan  into  the  college. 
Probably  no  form,  now  prepared,  would  answer  as  a 
general  one;  but  the  iurui  here  presented  may  he 
varied  Irom  and  enlarged  according  to  circumstan- 
ces. in  order  to  reudei  the  application  in  each 
ease  as  lull  and  precise  as  possible,  there  is  ap- 
pended to  the  annexed  form  ol  application  a list  of 
questions  to  be  answered  on  the  part  of  each  appli- 
cant, and  these  answers  are  to  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentations made  in  the  application  itself. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  Ihe  directors  of  tins  Girard  College  for  Orphans: 
i be  undersigned  ot  having 

duly  considered  the  information  given,  by  the  direc- 


tors of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  to  those  who 
may  desire  to  place  poor  white  male  orphan  children 
therein,  hereby  applies  for  the  admission  of  the  said 
into  the  college,  he  being  a poor,  white, 
male  orphan,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years. 
The  undersigned,  in  answers  to  the  several 

questions  in  the  list  hereto  appended,  gives  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  facts  and  desires  that  those  an- 
swers may  be  considered  as  if  they  were  statements 
made  herein. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  poof  white  male  or- 
phan, for  whose  admission  into  the  Girard  College 
the  above  application  is  made?  [State  the  name  in 
full  ] 

2.  When  was  he  born?  [Stale  the  day,  month, 
and  year.] 

3.  Where  was  he  born? 

4.  What  was  his  father’s  name,  and  when  and 
where  did  he  die? 

5.  Is  bis  mother  living,  and  if  she  is,  what  is  her 
name  and  where  does  she  reside? 

6.  Is  he  sound  in  mind  and  body,  and  what  dis- 
eases has  he  had? 

7.  What  has  been  his  general  moral  conduct? 

8.  Has  he  had  any  education? 

9.  Has  he  manifested  any  inclination,  preference, 
or  taste  for  any  particular  trade,  occupation,  or  art? 

10.  Are  there  any  pecuniary  means  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  his  mother,  or  other  person,  for  his  mainte- 
nance and  education? 

11.  By  whom,  or  on  what  means  has  he  been 
maintained  since  the  death  of  his  fathei? 

12.  What  was  his  father’s  occupation  or  trade? 

The  undersigned  believe  that  confidence  may  be 

placed  in  the  foregoing  representation,  made  by 
who  applies  for  the  admission  of 
as  a poor  white  male  orphan  child  into  the  Girard 
College. 

Whereas,  is  a poor  white  male  orphan, 

between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  having  been 
born  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  at 
in  And  whereas,  has  applied  for  his  admission 
into  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  and  the  direc- 
tors thereof  have  assented  thereto:  Now  this  inden- 
ture witnesseth  that  the  guardians  for  the  relief  and 
employment  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  district  of  Southwark,  and  the  townships  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  and  Penn,  by  the  authority  of  an 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  passed  on  the  27lh  day  of  February, 
1847,  entitled  “An  act  relative  to  the  Girard  College 
for  Orphans,”  do  hereby,  with  the  consent  of  , 

which  consent  is  signified  by  signing  and  seal 

ing  these  presents,  bind  the  said  to  the  mayor, 

aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  I lie  ir 
successors,  as  trustees  under  tlie  will  of  Stephen 
Girard,  deceased,  as  an  orphan  to  be  admitted  into 
the  said  college,  to  be  there  maintained  and  educated 
according  to  the  provisions,  and  in  the  manner  and 
under  all  the  regulations  and  restrictions  specified 
in  the  said  will  and  under  such  others  as  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  may  lawfully 
ordain  under  the  said  will;  and  the  said  or  han 
shall  abide  by  and  submit  to  all  such  provisions  and 
regulations;  and  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens 
ol  Philadelphia,  hereby  covenant,  agree,  and  dec,  are 
lo  and  with  the  guardians  aforesaid,  that  ihe  said 
orphan  shall  be  entitled  to  nave  and  receive 

all  the  benefits  of  said  college  according  to  the  ..  ill 
of  the  said  Stephen  Girard.  In  testimony  where- 
of, ihe  said  patties  lo  Wus indenture  have  respective- 
ly caused  their  corporate  seal9  to  ne  hereunto  affix- 
ed, and  the  said  hath  hereunto  set  hand 

and  seal  this  day  of  in  the  year 

Staled  and  delivered  in  I 
the  presence  of  $ 

The  following  iist  conlains  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers ol  the  board  of  visitors,  with  the  arrangement 
ol  commillees. 

President — JOS.  R.  CHANDLER,  ex  officio. 
Members  of  all  standing  committees — William 
Biddle,  James  J Bos  >ell,  Mord.  L.  Dawson,  Win. 
J.  Duane,  Fred’k.  Fraley,  C iarlen  Gilpin,  Saunders 
Lewis,  E.  Joy  Morris,  Samuel  Norris,  J.  Rodman 
Paul,  Sami.  H.  Perkins,  James  Rowland,  Geo.  W. 
Poland,  T.  U.  Walter,  John  Wiegand. 

Alexander  Heron,  Jr.,  secretary . 

Committee  on  instruction — essrs.  Fraley,  Paul, 
Biddle,  Morris,  Perkins,  Dawson. 

Committee  on  household — Messrs.  Gilpin,  Lewis, 
Norris,  Walter,  Boswell,  Biddle. 

Committee  on  accounts — Messrs.  Wiegand,  Nor- 
ris, Toland,  Boswell,  Rowland,  Morris. 

Committee  on  admission  and  discharge — Messrs. 
Duane,  Poland,  Gilpin,  R<,laiuJ,Perkuis,  Lewis. 

Library  committee— MessrsTPaul,  Walter,  Wie- 
gand, Duane,  Fraley,  Dawson. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

The  current  of  specie  is  now  setting  towards  Eu- 
rope on  one  hand  and  towards  Mexico,  fcr  support 
of  our  armies,  on  the  other,  in  such  force  as  to  affect 
the  money  market.  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia papers  mention  the  comparative  rates  for 
discounts  as  considerably  higher  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  them  as  far  greater  within  the  last  ten 
days. 

That  specie  would  be  shipped  to  Europe  in  any 
considerable  amount  at  the  present  rates  Tor  ex 
changes,  was  stoutly  disputed  by  most  of  the  com- 
merctal  journals  Facts  are  stubborn  things  how- 
ever. 

The  exports  of  specie  from  New  York  and  Boston, 


w ithin  a lew  days  past,  are  thus  stated — 

By  steamer  Caledonia,  $G6’Q  500 

“ “ Washington,  190  000 

" ship  John  R.  Skiddy,  for  Liverpool,  195,000 
“ “ Fidelia,  “ “ 242  000 

“ “ Burgundy,  for  Havre,  80,000 

“ “ Wellington,  for  London,  100.000 

“ “ Mend'  za,  for  Rio,  32,000 


$1,501  500 

The  agents  of  the  steamer  Washington  had  an  ap 
plication  to  carry  out  a farther  sum  of  $150,000,  but 
were  unable  to  agree  with  the  proposed  shippers  on 
the  terms. 

The  total  exports  of  specie  from  the  United  Stales 
for  the  month  of  November,  it  is  believed,  will  not 
fall  short  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  will,  of 
course,  produce  a corresponding  effect  on  the  money 
market  and  operations  of  the  banks. 

Besides  the  above  we  see  notices  of  shipment?  by 
several  of  the  other  packet  ships  to  a considerable 
amount. 

Treasury  notes,  have  fallen  below  par.  Considera- 
ble amounts  have  been  disposed  of  tt  99J.  The 
banks  no  longer  receive  them  in  payment  except  for 
the  accommodation  of  sucli  of  their  customers  as 
have  duties  or  other  payments  to  make  to  the  sub- 
treasurers. So  long  as  treasury  notes  remains  at  or 
below  par,  they  will  of  course  be  paid,  instead  of 
specie,  lor  public  dues.  The  amount  of  specie  in 
sub  treasury  notes  at  New  Yoik.ou  Thursday  last, 
was,  it  is  said,  about  $1  500,000-  The  payments 
into  the  custom  house  about  $40,000  per  day, — of 
which  from  $5  000  to  $7,000,  was  in  treasury  notes. 
Should  treasury  notes  continue  to  decline,  very  lit- 
tle specie  will  be  received  as  long  as  they  are  in 
market. 

Elections Mississippi.  Sufficient  returns  are 

received  to  show,  that  all  the  administration  candi- 
dates for  congress  have  been  elected  except  the  one 
from  the  Vicksburg  district,  from  which  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins, whig,  is  elected.  Col.  McClung,  (whig,  wound- 
ed at  Monterey,)  is  certainly  defeated.  The  repre- 
sentation from  this  state  will  stand  three  adm.  one 
whig, — being  a whig  gain  of  one. 

The  legislature  is  of  course,  we  presume,  decided- 
ly with  the  administration. 

Louisiana.  The  returns  from  the  fourth  congres- 
sional district  are  as  yet  very  incomplete;  so  far  as  re- 
ceived, they  are  favorable  to  the  administration  can- 
didate. The  result  in  the  other  three  districts  is 
known.  Two  administration  and  one  whig  represen- 
tative ( Thibodeaux ) are  elected.  The  probability  is, that 
the  representation  will  remain  as  it  was  in  last  con- 
gress three  adm.,  one  whig. 

Naval. — Lexington,  U.  S.  store  ship.  Lieut.  Com. 
Baily,  conveying  iwo  companies  of  Col.  Sievensou’s  re- 
giment to  San  Jose,  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  Calilor- 
nia,  Lieut  Col.  Bemon  commanding. 

The  N- York  Herald  urging  an  enlargement  of  the 
U.  S.  navy,  publishes  the  following  as  a comparative 
view  of  the  navies  of  England  and  the  U.  Slates — 

U S.  G.  B. 


Sailing  vessels  carrying  from 

70  to  120  guns 

10 

100 

26  to  70  “ 

14 

114 

4*  44  44 

16  to  26  “ 

22 

73 

4»  44  44 

1 to  16  “ 

11 

62 

Steamers  of  all  classes  say 

6 

102 

66 

4f  3 

Diffetence  in  favor  of  Great  Britain 
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SWEDEN. 

Terrible  inundation. — The  district  of  Arsunde,  in  the 
province  ot  Nordland,  in  Sweden  was  ravaged  by  u 
water  spout  at  the  latler  end  of  Iasi  month.  The  water 
spout  passed  over  two  forests  of  pine  trees,  in  which  it 
rooted  up  or  destroyed  4,000  irees,  some  of  them  a cen- 
tury old;  it  carried  <ff  the  roofs  of  a great  number  of 
houses,  conveying  2 barns  ndisiauce  of  3, Out)  feet,  killed 
a numerous  troop  of  cattle,  and  caused  the  death  of  22 
persons.  Such  a phenomenon  is  unexampled  in  the 
the  district,  which  isjto  tar  north  as  almost  to  touch  Lap- 
land.  Standard. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


Our  latest  dales  from  Vera  Cruz  are  to  the  5th 
inst.,  brought  to  N.  Orleans  by  the  steamer  James 
L.  Day.  Amongst  (he  passengers  of  the  Day  were 
Maj.  Itnrbide,  prisoner  of  war,  and  Lieut.  Sears, 
bearer  of  despatches  from  Gen.  Scott  to  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington.  These  despatches  left  the 
city  of  Mexico  between  the  12th  and  15th  October, 
escorted  by  a company  of  100  Mexican  lancers,  un- 
der command  of  Col.  Dominguez  The  company 
left  Puebla  on  the  19th.  On  the  same  night  they 
were  attacked  hy  a strong  force  under  General 
Torrejon,  and  shortly  after  by  a party  under  Col. 
Vamos  I't  the  two  engagements  they  lost  fifteen 
of  their  men,  but,  fighting  as  may  be  said,  with  hal- 
ters round  their  necks,  they  of  course  fought  fu- 
riously, and  killed  and  wounded  far  more  of  the 
Mexicans.  They  returned  to  Puebla,  and  General 
Lane  placed  the  despatches  in  the  hands  ofhis  adju- 
tant general,  Lieut.  Sears,  who  came  down  with  his 
Mexican  escort  to  Vera  Ct  uz,  accomp  inied  as  far  as 
Plan  del  Rio  by  the  1st  Pennsylvania  regiment,  un 
tier  Col.  Wynkoop,  Capt.  Loy all’s  mounted  men,  and 
three  companies  of  artillery.  The  American  por- 
tion of  the  escort  halted  at  Plan  del  Rio,  and  were 
to  return  with  Gen.  Patterson. 

The  Mexican  spy  company  is  described  as  a 
rough  looking  set  of  men.  They  fight  with  ropes 
round  their  necks,  as  the  saying  is,  and  therefore 
fight  galLnlly.  Col.  Dominguez  is  thought  to  know 
the  road  intimately,  from  long  experience  upon  the 
line  in  a different  capacily.  W.-  understand  that  we 
have  altogether  ab  tut  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  this 
description  of  lorce  in  our  pay. 

Gen.  Lane’s  command  is  quartered  in  the  heart  of 
Puebla,  the  general  occupy  ing  the  palace.  He  re- 
tains all  the  force  he  lo<  k up  with  him. 

Gen.  Scott  orders  a garrison  of  750  men  to  be 
stationed  at  the  National  Bridge,  1200  at  Jalapa.and 
2000  at  Puebla.  Gen.  Patterson  assigns  Gen.  Cush- 
ing  to  the  command  of  Jalapa.  Gen.  Patterson 
reached  the  National  Bridge  on  the  4th,  with  the 
w hole  of  the  forces,  unmolested  on  his  route  from 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  guerrillas  have  had  a fight  between  them- 
selves,  in  which  Jarauta’s  band  killed  some  20  or  30 
of  Cenobio’s  hand,  whom  he  has  denounced  as  a 
traitor,  ai  ing  the  Americans. 

Santa  Anna  was  at  STetmacen  on  the  2Gth  Oct., 
having  given  up  the  idea  of  going  to  Orizaba. 

From  Mex tco  nothing  material. 

A report  w as  in  circulation  on  the  15th  at  Mexico, 
that  another  serous  affair  look  place  betweih  a part 
of  our  trooj  s and  some  Mexican  inhabitants  of 
•lexiealcingo. 

Congress  had  not  met  at  Queretaro  on  the  13th 
October. 

The  remains  of  the  lamented  Captain  Walker, 
and  Ins  luithlul  servant  David,  were  in  the  Castle  of 
Perote  on  the  5lt — having  oeen  brought  from  Hua- 
rnantla  by  order  of  Col.  Wynkoop,  and  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  United  Slates. 

Santa  Anna’s  whereabouts? — The  Mexican  chief, 
puzzles  alike  politicians  and  generals.  Romance  and 
ficiion  are  distanced — his  movements  are  more  in  the 
style  of  eastern  fable  than  of  veritable  history.  First 
dexterously  cajoling  the  invaders  of  his  native  country, 
we  find  him  availing  of  a free  pa.-s  through  their  close 
bluekade,  thiowirig  himself  upon  the  country  from  which 
a few  months  before  he  had  narrowly  escaped,  denoun- 
ced as  a traitor  and  hunted  as  a fugitive.  A few  weeks 
only  clasped,  and  we  find  him  received  by  that  country, 
elevated  to  the  chief  executive  power,  and  without  either 
money  or  credit,  raising  as  if  by  magic  an  army  five  and 
twenty  thousand  men— organizing  and  disciplining  them, 
and  what  was  more  wondeiftil,  wiihout  resources  of  any 
kind,  without  adequate  munitions  or  even  provisions,  w e 
see  him  marching  this  army  over  a desert  region  winch 
had  arrested  the  advance  of  our  own  armies — arid  pre 
cipiiating  appaiently  a.i  overwhelming  force  upon  the 
most  exposed  and  vulnerable  point  of  our  whole  line  ol 
approach  Miracles  alone  saved  the  army  under  Gen. 
Taylor.  All  the  ingredients  requisite  for  certain  victory, 
even  to  that  of  despeiation  ot  circumstances  which  must 
follow  dcleat,  were  combined  in  Santa  Anna’s  enter- 
prize  upon  that  occasion.  All  was  unavailing  however, 
against  General  Taylor  and  bis  men.  Santa  Anna’s 
best  generalship  and  lus  best  troops  were  doomed  to  such 
an  overwhelming  defeat,  as  left  him  apparently  in  the 
most  hopeless  flight,  beyond  letr  eve.  His  disciplined 
army  was  annihilated’  here. 

The  forces  that  he  subsequently  mustend  in  bis  con- 
flicts with  Gen.  Scott,  w ere  hurriedly  puddled  togt  ther 
on  the  spur  ol  the  inmimii,  wnhoub  either  organization 
or  discipline.  An  effective  scientific  war  is  not  t lie  cre- 
ation of  a bugle  blast.  The  dittcience  between  a'dis- 
ciplined  army  and  an  undisciplined  crowd,  is  told  in  the 
issue  of  the  campaign. 

Sania  Anna  had  the  double  task  un  his  hands,  of  con 
trolling  contending  and  distracting  factions  and  of  de- 
fending, as  well  as  he  could,  from  invading  armies.  We 
find  hun  by  turns  obliged  to  march  ins  fragment  of  for- 
ces one  day  to  tile  capital,  to  restore  something  like  order, 


an  d the  next  day  wheeling  them  about  to  encounter  the 
approaching  fires  under  Gen.  Scott.  Each  movement 
is  hy  turns  denounced  as  being  desperate  as  well  aa 
treasonable,  both  by  his  enemies  and  his  countrymen. 

The  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  again  doomed  Santa  Anna 
to  the  severest  fate  to  which  a defeated  general  could 
well  be  subjected — the  suspicion  of  treason — as  well  as 
the  total  loss  of  his  army  and  munitions. 

Once  more  we  see  him  surmounting  all  difficulties, 
making  a most  formidable  defence  of  the  capita).  What- 
ever may  he  said  of  the  superiority  of  his  positions  and 
numbers  that  he  evinced  courage  and  generalship  seldom 
surpassed,  is  a fact  that  will  be  duly  authenticated  when- 
ever the  true  history  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Mexico 
shall  be  written.  Our  armies  and  our  generals  had 
brave  and  able  men  to  encounter  and  to  overcome,  in 
achieving  their  victories.  It  was  no  child’s  play. 

Once  more  defeated—  expel!  d the  capita! — officially 
denounced  by  his  oWn  second  officer  ns  a coward  and 
traitor,  and  by  his  own  civil  officers  also,  we  find 
Santa  Anna  emerging  from  utter  prostration,  as  if  by 
magic.  The  accounts  say  that  at  the  battle  ofHuaman- 
tla,  m which  the  gallant  Walker  fell,  Gen.  Santa  Anna 
himself  charged  the  American  forces  in  the  place  at  the 
head  of  2.500  cavalry 

Defeat  seems  to  have  been  his  destiny.  Again  be  is 
said  to  have  been  deserted  by  his  forces — even  to  his 
life-guard.  After  spending  his  last  dollar,  lie  is  now, 
accoiding  to  one  of  the  lateat  letters  from  Vera  Cruz,  a 
prisoner  of  one  of  the  opposing  factions  of  his  own 
countrymen  and  to  be  tried  for  his  life.  According  to 
another  letter,  he  has  made  his  escape  again  from  Mex- 
ico, and  has  got  on  board  the  British  mail  steamer  which 
left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  1st  of  November,  by  means  of  a 
craft  from  near  Tampico.  The  latter  account  we  place 
little  confidence  in. 

Santa  Anna,  fairly  considering  the  difficulties  lie  lias 
had  to  contend  with,  has  done  more  than  it  would  seem 
possible  for  any  one  man  to  have  accomplished. 

Battle  or  Huama.ntla  — We  have  seen  a Liter  from 
a member  of  the  late  Captain  Walker’s  company  to  his 
wife  in  this  city,  from  which  we  make  a few  extracts. — 
Speaking  of  the  entrance  of  Captain  Walker’s  com- 
mand into  the  town  of  Huarnantla,  he  says: 

[Bull.  Amer. 

“We  scoured  the  streets,  and  look  several  prisoners. 
Among  them  were  Col.  La  Vega,  brother  to  Geu,  La 
Vega,  and  Major  lturbide,  son  of  a former  emperor  of 
Mexico,  and  a nephew  of  General  Herrera.  The  lat- 
ter conversed  with  us  in  very  good  English,  and  recog- 
nised several  of  our  men,  particularly  Frederick  Crey, 
with  whom  he  had  been  an  associate  at  St  Mary’s  Col- 
lege.” 

The  writer  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
intrepid  Walker  was  killed: 

“oapiain  Walker  moved  out  of  (he  gateway  of  the 
church  ; ard,  in  which  we  were  drawn  up  in  line,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  orders,  when  he  was  fired  upon 
from  the  right  ol  t he  street.  One  ball  entered  Ids  back, 
and  came  out  through  his  breast.  He  immediately  fell, 
and  some  of  his  men  ran  out  and  carried  him  in  His 
last  words  were  to  this  effect — ‘Boys,  fight  to  the  last;  I 
am  dying;  do  not  lose  time  in  attending  to  me;  go  and 
tell  Capt.  Lewis  not  to  surrender  this  (ilaee  as  long  as 
there  is  a man  breathing  ” He  expired  in  a few  moments, 
the  service  losing  an  invaluable  ^officer,  and  we  a brave 
and  good  commander. 

“The  body  of  Capt-  Walker  was  conveyed,  after  the 
fight,  with  military  honors,  to  a carriage  supposed  to  be- 
long to  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  escorted  by  trie  Pennsyvnnia 
regiment,  under  ihe  command  of  Col.  W.  F.  Wynkoop. 
This  officer,  who  had  b.  en  at  variance  with  Capt.  W., 
burst  into  tears  on  looking  at  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
and  exclaimed,  “I  would  have  given  six  years  of  my 
existence  if  I could  have  spoken  to  Capt.  Walker  before 
he  died.” 

“Our  dead  and  wounded  were — Capt.  Walker,  killed; 
corporal  J.  E.  Merriken,  do.;  privates  B.  Hughnen, do.; 
Tarbox,  do.;  sergeant  Thus.  Goslin,  missing;  privates 
Sam.  McClay,  do.;  R.  Dement,  do.;  Darlington,  Rich- 
ards, do.;  and  John  Collins;  corporal  Glandmg,  wound- 
ed severely,  since  dead;  privates  Raborg,  wounded  se- 
verely; Meacham,  do.  Wayne,  do.;  Scott,  do  ; slightly, 
Myers,  do.;  McGill,  do.;  and  the  sergeant  major  of  the 
battalion,  severely  wounded.  David,  Capt.  Walkei’s 
servant,  was  Rilled  ” 

General  Cushing,  with  his  command,  left  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  30th,  arid  General  Patterson  with  the 
residue  of  forces  at  Vera  Cruz,  marched  for  Puebla 
on  the  31st  October.  Between  that  peiiodand  the 
5 h November,  some  1200  to  1500  additional  troops 
bad  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  the  U.  Slates. 

The  Mexican  congress  would  not  be  able  to  tor  n 
a quorum  at  Queretaro  before  the  29lh  Out.,  if  then. 
Senor  Pena  y Pena  hail  invited  the  governors  of  all  the 
slates  to  assemble  at  Q leretaro,  to  consu.t  on  affurs. 

Paredejs  is  said  to  have  made  himself  rather  ridicu- 
lous bj  again  suggesting  his  scheme  of  monarchy. — 
He  has  made  a long  proclamation  that  only  his  great 
desire  of  serving  his  country  lias  brought  him  to  it. 
Said  general  having  received  an  intimation  from  the 
government  to  go  and  wait  orders  at  Teloloapan,  (or 
Orizaba,)  be  answered  that  it  was  impossible  lor 
him  to  go  there,  as  lie  was  sii  k and  without  resour- 
ces, promising  that  wherever  tie  might  remain,  the 
government  might  rtS4  assured  that  lie  bad  no  inten- 
tion of  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity . 
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THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS. 


VIRTUAL  SURRENDER  OF  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  BANK 
OF  ENGLAND 

FAILURE  OF  THE  MINISTERIAL  EXPEDIENT  FOR 
RELIEF. 

EPItCT  UPON  THE  UNITED  STATES- 

A GLIMPSE  AT  THE  PAST,  AND  AT  THE  PRESENT. 

This,  in  political  as  well  as  business  circles,  is  the 
all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day. 

The  condition  of  the  money  and  business  affairs 
nf  Europe,  and  especially  of  those  of  England,  are 
too  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  this 
country  to  have  arrived  at  so  critical  a state  as  our 
last  advices  from  thence  left  them  in.  without  awak- 
ing the  deepest  solicitude  and  anxiety  for  the  impend- 
ing result  as  it  may  effect  our  own  country.  As  con- 
ductor of  a public  journal,  clearly  foreseeing  as  we 
thought,  the  approach  of  such  a state  of  affairs,  we 
have  deemed  it  a duty  from  time  to  time  to  state  our 
impressions,  and  have  borne  our  share  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  “croaker,”  “panic  maker,”  &c.,  for  performing 
that  duty.  What  we  have  registered  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  compare  with  results,  whenever  those  re- 
sults shall  be  fully  worked  out.  Mean  time,  so  im- 
portant is  the  present  “crisis,” jthat  notwithstanding 
the  claim  upon  our  columns  by  official  and  other  do- 
cuments, we  must  be  indulged  with 

A GLANCE  AT  THE  POSTURE  OF  AFFAIRS. 

The  continent  of  Europe-  The  French  govern- 
ment is  now  in  the  money  market,  asking  bids  for  a 
loan  of  250  millions  of  francs,  which,  in  deference 
to  the  financial  difficulties  of  England,  it  is  well 
known  her  ministers  were  prevailed  upon  to  defer 
offering  for,  some  six  months  ago. 

A few  weeks  since  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  London  bankers  was  deputed  to  ascertain  if  the 
bank,  or  bankers  of  France  would  not  reciprocate 
the  favor  some  time  previously  extended  to  them  by 
those  of  England,  when  they  were  in  difficulties. — 
The  French  capitalists  were  startled.  The  French 
journals  taking  alarm,  vehemently  opposed  the  mea- 
sure. The  London  agent  no  doubt  ascertained  that 
such  a requisition  would  be  unavailing,  and  it  was 
deemed  prudent  not  to  make  an  official  demand,  as  a 
refusal  would  operate  to  the  discredit  of  both  parties. 
France  is  ascertained  not  to  be  in  condition  to  re- 
lieve England  to  any  essential  extent.  The  last 
English  papers  are  flattering  their  readers  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  at  Paris,  by  which  the 
French  loan  will  be  taken  oj  ^id- 

der3,  so  as  not  to  afford  an  inducement  for  British 
capitalists  to  offer  for  any  portion  of  it.  We  should 
hdVe  been  readier  to  credit  this,  if  it  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  remarks  evidently  designed  to  operate 
against  any  bids  being  made  from  England,  by  rather 
scandalously  disparaging  the  eligibility  of  such  an 
investment. 

Nothing  more  positively  demonstrates  the  condi- 
tion of  the  French  money  market  however,  than  the 
expedient  to  which  they  have  resorted  of  authoriz- 
ing the  Bank  of  France  to  issue  small  notes.  By 
this,  it  is  estimated  that  a currency  of  forty  millions 
of  livres  in  paper  will  supply  the  place  of  specie  to 
the  same  amount. 

Of  the  financial  condition  of  Austria,  we  are  but 
slightly  informed.  Some  popular  tumults  occurred 
recently  at  the  capital,  which  were  attributed  to  the 
financial  embarrassments  under  which  that  govern- 
ment was  laboring.  Letters  from  Europe  assign  the 
want  of  funds  as  the  sole  reason  for  Austria  for- 
bearing to  take  a decided  part  in  the  affairs  of  Switz- 
erland. The  same  cause  may  have  operated  to  in- 
duce her  to  retract  in  the  affair  with  the  Pope.  Aus- 
tria has  few  advantages  from  a foreign  commerce, 
an  l of  course  less  facilities  in  the  money  circles. — 
She  'has  often  furnished  armies  for  subsidy;  we  re- 
collect no  instance  of  her  furnishing  money  to  relieve 
or  to  subsidize  other  powers. 

Prussia  is  known  to  be  in  difficulties. 

The  Russian  Emperor  has  money  and  productive 
gold  mines,  which  even  the  expenses  of  his  long 
protracted  Circassian  war  have  left  redundant.  But 
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after  the  loss  which  he  must  have  sustained  in  dab- 
bling in  English  and  French  funds  a few  months  since 
by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  those  funds,  it  is  likely  he 
will  be  cautious  how  he  invests  in  future. 

Letters  from  Hamburg  state  that  an  imperial  or- 
der has  been  given  to  the  Bank  of  St.  Petersburg, 
“to  assist  every  merchant  able  to  prove  his  solvency 
by  his  books.”  The  bank  will  have  need  of  some  of 
the  Emperor’s  surplus  gold,  if  they  obey  such  an 
edict. 

The  journals  inform  us,  that  failures  to  a large 
amount  are  occurring  upon  the  continent,  especially 
at  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Lisbon,  and  Ghent.  The 
great  French  firm  of  G.  Rives  & Co.,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg have  failed. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  money  affairs  upon  the  con- 
tinent. These  however  may  be  considered  as  inci- 
dents to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  grand  mart  of 
money  and  trade, 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  grand  leading  measures  of  Mr.  Peel’s  admin- 
istration are  now  being  subjected  to  the  ordeal  which 
alone  could  test  their  efficiency.  All  worked  smooth- 
ly so  long  as  England  continued  to  enjoy  the  flush  of 
money  which  her  monopoly  of  trade,  her  exactions 
upon  the  unfortunate  Chinese,  and  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India, — her  drains  from  the  mines  of  Ame- 
rica, and  from  the  new  gold  mines  of  Russia, — from 
the  Russian  Emperor’s  investment  in  the  British 
funds,  and  in  the  funds  of  France,  which  latter  ope- 
ration England  is  known  to  have  partaken  largely  in 
the  benefit  of;— with  all  these  opeiating  in  tavor  of 
British  finances,  and  the  balance  of  trade  still  in  fa- 
vor of  England,  Mr.  Peel’s  system  could  hardly  fail 
to  work  smoothly.  Possessed  of  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  money  and  of  a credit  "absolutely  unlimi- 
ted, England  supplied  her  business  men  freely  with 
money  at  an  interest  of  from  2 1-2  to  3 1-2  per 
cent.,  wherewith  to  carry  on  all  their  operations  of 
trade,  manufactures,  or  other  profitable  enterprizes. 
Well  might  England  become  intoxicated. 

That  these  circumstances  were  but  advanticious 
that  they  would  not,  could  not  last,  without  new  mo- 
difications of  the  money  power,  the  long-headed  and 
experienced  statesmen  and  financiers  of  England 
well  knew. 

A GLANCE  AT  THE  PAST. 

Travel  back  but  a brief  period,  and  we  find  the 
monetary  affairs  of  England  in  such  a condition  that 
it  became,  in  their  opinion,  expedient  to  resort  to  a 
desperate  remedy  for  safety,  or  at  least  for  present 
from  evils  which  they  could  no  longer  conceal 
the  approach  r 

The  United  States  w<,o  ^ their  formidable 

rival  in  every  department  upon  which  u.n6,. — _ 

isting  supremacy  in  commerce,  trade,  manufactures, 
and  upon  whatever  else  had  been  predicated.  Bri- 
tish capital  was  rapidly  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
search  of  larger  interest, — her  population  were  emi- 
grating by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Something  must 
be  done  to  arrest  this  career. 

The  money-power  was  resorted  to,  and  furnished 
the  ready  means.  The  United  States  had  advanced 
at  an  imprudent  gait  in  her  career  of  improvements, 

had  been  incautious,  and  become  largely  a debtor 

to  British  capitalists,  and  was  in  their  power. 

The  alternative  may  have  been  an  unpleasant  one. 
But  where  such  formidable  interests  were  at  issuse, 
a sacrifice  was  deemed  indispensable  to  secure  Bri- 
tish predominance.  Even  the  best  customer  of  Eng- 
land must  be  crippled,  if  she  presume  to  rise  into 
threatening  rivalry. 

That  there  was  upon  that  occasion  a concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  British  capitalists  and  states- 
men, to  prostrate  the  prominent  monied  institutions 
of  this  country,  and  to  impair  as  far  as  they  could, 
American  credit  in  Europe,  with  a view  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  so  formidable  a rival,  we  have  always 
believed,  and  have  taken  frequent  qccasion  in  the 
pages  of  the  Register  to  assert,  adding  reasons  to 
substantiate  the  opinion. 

So  wide  spread  a scene  of  ruin  over  our  whole 
Country,  was  the  result  of  this  cool  determination  on 


their  part,  at  that  time,  that  we  are  well  able  to 
judge  of  their  present  condition,  by  the  experience 
which  that  lesson  afforded  us.  Our  most  active  and 
enterprizing  citizens  reduced  from  affluence  to  pover- 
ty, by  thousands  in  all  directions.  Our  corporate  as- 
sociations prostrated  or  struggling  for  existence 
through  the  most  grievous  embarrassments.  Specie 
vanishing  like  a flash  from  circulation,  and  substitut- 
ed by  the  miserable  rag  promises  of  irresponsible  in- 
dividuals. The  currency  of  the  banks  that  survived 
fallen  to  a ruinous  discount.  Incomplete  improvements 
every  where  suspended,  if  not  abandoned,  and  many 
state  governments  involved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
immediate  retrieve. 

One  proof  of  the  hostile  combination  we  have  al- 
luded to,  and  to  which  we  attribute  a large  propor- 
tion of  these  disasters,  was  that  of  the  course  adopt- 
ed towards  us,  when  this  predicament  overtook  us. 
Instead  of  sympathy,  what  did  we  experience?  In- 
stead of  lending  a kind  or  a helping  hand  to  their 
best  customer  in  the  hour  of  embarrassment,  as  would 
seem  to  have  been  alike  their  duty  and  their  interest, 
what  did  we  find?  Not  content  with  all  the  ruin 
they  had  contributed  to  overwhelm  us  in,  American 
stocks  were  deliberately  placed  under  the  ban  of  infamous 
discredit,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  all  the 
money  markets  of  Europe,  and  so  have  they  contrived  to 
keep  them,  up  to  this  day.  Repudiation  was  the  stig- 
ma placed  upon  our  embarrassments,  and  carried  to 
such  a bitter  extent  was  the  hue  and  cry,  that  every 
American  citizen  who  happened  to  be  in  Europe, 
found  himself  under  the  most  mortifying  circumstan- 
ces whenever  thrown  into  their  then  purse-proud  cir- 
cles. If  we  mistake  not,  a formal  resolution  was 
passed  to  exclude  Americans  from  an  invitation  to 
Almacks  until  the  states  should  resume  payment! — 
None  of  us  have  forgotten  the  very  edifying  “cau- 
tion,” which  Lord  Palmerston,  as  minister  of  the  fo- 
reign department,  was  so  gracious  as  to  read  to  in- 
debted states,  amidst  the  loudest  cheers  from  all 
parties  in  parliament  as  the  closing  scene  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  to  furnish  “bunkum”  for  the  then  ap- 
proaching election.  The  London  Times  of  the  next 
dav  semi-officially  promulgated  the  law  and  the  gos- 
pel, as  expounded  by  this  self-constituted  tribunal 
for  exercising  that  prerogative,  in  their  accustomed 
style  of  courtesy.  For  the  documents  alluded  to,  see 
cur  National  Register  of  that  period. 

The  London  Times,  of  so  late  as  the  28th  ult. , has 
a long  editorial  upon  “the  tenderness  displayed  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  their 
public  faith,”  in  which  the  bitterest  irony  and  sar- 
casm are  employed  to  ridicule  any  pretension  on  our 
part  to  either  honesty  or  sensibility.  As  a last  re- 
“gj-i,,  the  “repudiation”  of  the  “continental  money” 

° . .ICT”“  to  nrnduced  as  the  seal  of 

our  infamy.  — 

Well,  patiently  as  we  could,  have  we  endured,  ancr 
‘■bided  our  lime.'” 

A time  that  it  required  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  pre- 
dict, has  been  hastened  upon  England  by  Providential 
visitation.  At  the  very  moment  that  it  is  ascertain- 
ed that  the  energies  of  our  people  have  retrieved 
their  suspended  states  and  corporation  credit  in  spite 
of  all  European  efforts  to  keep  them  depressed,  Great 
Britain  is  suddenly  overtaken  by  financial  difficulties. 
The  poisoned  chalice  is  returned  to  the  very  lips 
that  so  scoffed  at  our  distress.  Heaven  save  us  from 
the  inhumanity  of  administering  one  noxious  grain 
to  the  bitter  draught.  Had  we  it  in  our  power  to 
dip  our  pen  in  the  sarcastic  gall  with  which  the 
Rev.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  indited  his  keen  philippics  upon 
our  misfortunes,  we  should  consider  it  a want  of 
common  humanity  so  to  retort  in  the  day  of  Eng- 
land’s deep  distress. 

The  motive  for  recurring  to  these  circumstances 
at  present,  is  to  show,  that  a contest  of  even  despe- 
rate character,  has  for  a number  of  years  been  car- 
ried on  by  Great  Britain  against  the  United  States^ 
as  being  her  most  formidable  competitor  for  trade^ 
commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  conse. 
quent  wealth.  Our  importance  to  her  as  a custo. 
mer  and  as  a source  of  supply,  prevents  belligeren^ 
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measures  to  keep  us  down.  Such  powers  as  she  can 
venture  to  exercise  to  keep  us  down,  we  may  con- 
stantly look  for  the  exercise  of.  It  is  a race  of  ri- 
valry on  which  she  apprehends  her  present  political, 
as  well  as  financial  and  commercial  supremacy  de- 
pends. 

The  object  which  we  had  no  doubt  was  contem- 
plated by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  constructing  the  char- 
ter of  the  Bank  of  England  of  1844,  will  be  found 
suggested  in  the  pages  of  the  Register  of  that  peri- 
od. It  was  a very  bold,  though  a doubtful  experi- 
ment, and  one  whose  progress,  as  the  result  must 
very  deeply  affect  the  interests  of  this  country,  we 
have  considered  it  a duty  to  keep  the  readers  of  the 
Register  fully  informed  of,  as  well  as  furnishing 
them  with  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  those  sup- 
posed to  be  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  operations. 

The  object  aimed  at  by  Sir  Robert  and  his  cabinet 
in  constructing  the  charter  alluded  to,  was  to  insure 
not  only  a sovereign  control  over  the  moneiory  ope- 
rations of  Great  Britain,  but  to  make  that  bank  a 
lever  by  which  to  control  the  operations  of  the 
commercial  world,  and  of  course  a powerful  wea- 
pon in  contest  with  the  United  States  as  a rival. 

It  was  all  experiment  however,  and  we  have 
watched  its  progress  without  being  by  any  means 
confident  as  to  the  issue. 

As  said  above,  the  apparatus  worked  snugly  and 
smoothly  enough  under  lavonng  gales  and  favorable 
tide,  but,  as  had  been  confidently  predicted  by  Earl 
Grey  and  several  of  the  influential  opponents  of  the 
bank  charter  of  1844,  the  first  adverse  gale  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  proves  its  inadequacy  to  encounter  a 
financial  crisis. 

Whether  tbe  batik  under  its  former  charter  would 
have  been  able  to  have  averted  the  crisis,  or  could 
have  weathered  such  a storm  as  the  present  bank  is 
new  subjected  to,  who  shall  determine?  It  is  a ques- 
tion which  all  England  is  busy  discussing. 

One  i t suit  may  be  said  to  be  asceilained.  Sir 
Robert  Feel’s  project  of  arming  the  British  cabinet 
thicugh  the  contioul  of  the  greatest  monied  institu- 
tion ol  the  world,  with  a sovereign  power  over  the 
monetary  and  commercial  world,  has  failed.  The 
present  government,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself,  yields  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
charier  of  1844,  and  the  bank  of  England,  if  it  sur- 
vives tbe  storm,  will  be  but  such  an  institution  as  it 
has  been,  subject  to  the  visisciludes  that  affect  other 
institutions,  and  like  them,  liable  to  difficulties  which 
the  el  arter  of  1844  was  supposed  to  have  lifted  that 
institui  on  far  above  the  influence  of. 

Trui  the  charier  would  have  kept  the  bank  above 
common  banking  vis  atudis  but  it  would  be  found 
no  lorigei  inilmlcase  to  have  fulfilled  the  objects 
which  a business  community  must  have  in  view  in 
sanctioning  a monopoly  of  the  kind,  Governmeni 
would  have  been  seived, — would  have  been  armed 
with  gigantic  powers,  and  no  doubt  would  soon  have 
learned  .0  wield  those  powers  like  a giant, — but  the 
community  would  feel  such  blows. 

The  British  community  have  already  felt,  and  are 
now  eeling  the  tension  ol  that  giant  arm,  a tension 
essential  perhaps  low  ards  aiming  its  first  blow.  The 
effort  is  fuund  to  be  intolerable.  The  British  busi- 
ness circles  deteimine  not  to  endure  it.  Remun 
straiice,  in  tones  hol  to  be  disregarded  by  a British 
cabinet,  is  made,  and  the  charter  of  the  bank  ol  Eng- 
land of  1844  is  violated  by  advice  of  its  author 

canpdV'-,Ce  01  lhe  -SSSlK a- -JIN'  indemnify  the 

So  falls  one  of  the  great  projects  of  the  greatest 
statesman  that  England  has  had  at  her  helm  fur  the 
last  hall  century. 

“JVbus  verrons,"  as  the  former  editor  of  the  Rich 
tnond  Enquirer  was  wont  to  say, ice  shall  see ; whether 
another  experiment  which  stilt  more  signalized  Mr. 
Peel’s  administration,  will  better  endure  the  test  to 
Which  actual  operation  is  now  subjecting  it,  a little 
more  time  is  requisite  to  determine.  We  allude  to 
his  abandoning  laws  protective  of  British  agricultural 
interests,  and  substituting  what  he  calls  “tree  trade,” 
as  an  expedient  for  insuring  prosperity  to  Eng- 
land. Leaving  that  for  the  future,  let  us  see  after 
tbe  bank  of  England  as  controlled  by  the  financial 
crisis. 

Bank  and  ministerial  arrangement. — Virtual  sur- 
render of  the  bank  charter. —it  w ill  be  remembered  that 
r?  dePulalion  from  lhe  Liverpool  merchants  ot 
which  Mr.  „rowne,  M.  P.  was  one,  made  an  application 
to  the  ministry,  and  that  they  returned  just  as  the  Cam- 
bria was  leaving  with  a refusal  on  tire  part  ut  governmeni 
to  imerfere. 

On  the  23d  a deputation  of  the  London  bankers  waited 
on  the  prime  minister  with  a similar  and  very  pressing 
applicaiion.  Mr.  Rothschild  also  attended.  A cabine”t 
meeting  was  called  on  the  next  day,  (Sunday,)  and  an 
interview  of  several  hours  duration  with  the  deputation 
took  place.  4 hey  represented  the  intensity  of  the  panic ; 


the  impossibility  of  allow  ing  matters  to  continue  without 
making  some  effort  to  obviate  the  pressure;  that  bankers 
w ere  full  of  money  but  not  one  dared  to  make  use  of  it 
for  fear  of  a run  upon  him.  and  it  is  said  in  some  publi- 
cations that  a hint  was  at  length  given  that  if  ministers 
refused  relief,  many  of  (hem  would  withdraw  their  de- 
posites  from  the  bank.  • 

The  result  of  this  meeting,  was  a publication  on  Mon- 
day morning,  of  the  following  official  correspondence — 
•'Downing  street,  October  25,  1847. 
“Gentlemen, — Her  Majesty’s  government  have  seen 
with  the  deepest  regret  the  pressure  w'htch  has  existed 
for  some  weeks  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  and  that  this  pressure  has  been  aggrava- 
ted by  a want  of  that  confidence  which  is  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  dealings  of  trade.  They  have  been 
in  hopes  that  the  check  given  to  transactions  of  a spec- 
ulative character,  the  transfer  of  capital  from  other 
countries,  the  influx  of  bullion,  and  the  feeling  which  a 
knowledge  of  these  circumstances  might  have  been 
expected  to  produce,  would  have  removed  the  prevailing 
distrust.  They  were  encouraged  in  this  expectation  by 
the  speedy  cessation  of  a similar  state  of  feeling  in  the 
month  of  April  last.  These  hopes  have,  however,  been 
disappointed;  and  her  majesty’s  government  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  lime  has  arrived  when  they 
ought  to  attempt,  by  some  extraordinary  and  temporary 
measure,  to  restore  confidence  to  the  mercantile,  and 
manufacturing  community.  For  this  purpose  they  re- 
commend to  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  England,  in  the 
present  emergency,  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  their  dis- 
counts and  advance,  upon  approved  security;  but  that, 
in  order  to  retain  this  operation  within  reasonable  limits, 
a high  rate  of  inti  rest  should  be  charged.  In  present 
circumstances  they  would  suggest  that  the  rate  of  interest 
should  not  be  more  than  8 percent.  If  this  course  should 
lead  to  any  infringement  of  the  existing  law,  her  majes- 
ty’s government  will  be  prepared  to  propose  to  parliament 
on  its  meeting,  a bill  of  indemnity.  They  will  rely  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  directors  to  reduce  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  amount  of  their  notes,  if  any  extraordinary  is 
sues  take  place,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  law. — 
Her  majesty’s  government  are  of  opinion  that  any  extra 
profit  derived  from  this  measure  should  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  ihe  public,  but  the  precise  mode  of  doing  so 
must  be  left  to  future  arrangement.  Her  majesty’s  gov- 
ernment are  not  insensible  to  the  evil  of  any  departure 
from  the  law  which  has  placed  tbe  curtency  of  this 
country  upon  a sound  basis;  but  they  feel  confident  that 
in  the  present  circumstances,  the  measure  which  they 
have  proposed  may  be  safely  adopted;  and  that,  at  the 
same  lime,  the  main  provisions  of  that  law,  and  die  vital 
principle  of  preserving  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note 
may  be  firmly  maintained.  We  have  the  honor,  &c. 

‘ John  Russesl, 
“Chas,  Wood. 

“The  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  bank  of 

England.” 

(Copy  of  reply.) 

“Bank  of  England,  October  25,  1847. 

“Gentlemen: — We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  this  day’s  date,  which  we  have  submit- 
ted to  the  court  of  directors,  and  we  enclose  a copy 
the  resolutions  thereon,  and  we  have  the  honor  to  be, 
sirs,  your  most  obedient  servants.  (Signed,) 

1 James  Morris,  governor. 

“H.  J.  Prescott,  deputy-governor. 
“To  tbe  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  the  chancellor 

of  the  exchequer.” 

Resolved,  That  this  court  do  accede  to  the  recom- 
mendation in  the  letter  from  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  dated 
this  day,  and  addressed  to  the  governor  and  deputv- 
goveruor  of  the  bank  of  England,  which  ha*1-*-"  °een 

^“That  in-  ' ,ate  of  discount  on  bills  not 

>i „ v mg  more  than  ninety-five  days  to  run  be  at  eight 
per  eent. 

“That  advance  be  made  on  bills  of  exchange,  on 
stock  exchequer  bills,  and  other  approved  securities, 
in  sums  of  not  less  than  d£2,000,  and  for  periods  to 
be  fixed  by  the  governors,  at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent 
per  annum.” 

It  is  understood  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a party 
to  the  consultations,  and  that  he  will  support  the 
course  adopted. 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  was  electric.  It 
was  received  throughout  the  country  with  shouts  of 
joy,  and  the  press  was  in  ecstacy.  Jt  was  to  restore 
confidence,  revive  trade,  make  money  plenty,  hold 
up  tattering  merchants,  and  clear  away  all  clouds 
and  render  every  thing  bright  and  cheerful.  Consols 
went  up  five  per  cent.  Railway  shares  rose  rapid- 
ly, The  panic  was  over  for  the  moment,— hut  alass, 
it  was  but  for  the  moment. 

jjg  A sober  second  thought  soon  came  over  their 
dreams.  The  rush  of  speculation  paused  the  se- 
cond day,  remained  stationary  for  a day,  and  then 
commenced  a retrograde.  Before  the  week  elapsed, 
consols  were  down  to  80,  London  and  northwestern 
shares  to  147;  Exchequer  bills,  the  truest  criterion 
of  government  credit,  tell  to  18s.  discount.  Cotton 
became  as  dull  and  inactive  as  ever,  and  fresh  fail- 
ures in  Manchestar,  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Lon 
don,  too  truly  indicated  that  the  expedient  resorted 
to  was  inadequate  to  arrest  the  crisis. 


Tbe  public  presses  resumed  their  vocation,  or 
eourse.  The  bank  was  censured — ministers  were 
censured,  aDd  everything  was  railed  at  by  turns,  as 
is  always  the  case  when  insurmountable  difficulties 
are  found  in  the  way. 

What  effect  is  all  this  like  to  have  upon  the  U. 
States? 

It  is  asserted  that,  in  the  business  circles,  England 
is  now  indebted  to  the  United  States  If  so,  ex- 
changes should-be  in  our  favor.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  against  us,  though  hardly  to  an  amount  to 
justify  the  shipment  of  specie,  under  common  cir- 
cumstances. The  cotton  crop,  our  great  staple,  has 
not  yet  gone  forward,  and  ought  to  be  a reliance  for 
keeping  down  exchange.  Bread  stuffs  and  provi- 
sions in  England  and  Ireland,  in  spile  of  the  pres- 
sure, have  rallied  in  prices  somewhat,  and  though 
still  below  prices  in  our  own  ports,  would  neverthe- 
less, furnish  fair  objects  for  shipments,  rather  than 
to  pay  premium  and  expense  upon  coin,  especially 
if  we  consider  the  prospect  there  is  that  England, 
Scotland,  and  especially  Ireland,  will  require  sup- 
plies this  winter.  Yet  in  face  of  all  these  circum- 
siat.ces,  specie  is  being  shipped  by  every  steamer, 
and  every  packet  that  sails  for  Europe.  During  the 
month  of  October,  about  two  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold  and  silver,  was  sent  out.  The  steamer  that  left 
on  the  1st  Nov.,  took  over  $600,000.  The  steamer 
Washington  would  probably  have  taken  nearly  as 
much,  but  for  the  want  of  a safe  place  of  deposit 
for  money  at  Southampton,  and  the  expense  and  risk 
of  its  conveyance  from  thence  to  London,  which 
prevented  her  having  more  than  $150,000.  Each  of 
the  packet  ships  for  France  or  England  have  more 
or  less  frieght  of  the  precious  metals. 

This  is  owing  materially  to  a want  of  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  British  business  houses.  The  plain 
English  of  the  orders  us  well  as  letters  from  thence 

is,  “dont  venture  to  draw  bills  upon  any  of  them. 

If  you  require  your  orders  filled,  ship  the  specie  to 
us.  Great  sacrifices  will  be  made,  and  goods  may 
be  obtained  on  far  better  terms  than  usual  for  mo- 
ney.” 

Our  merchants  well  know  that  so  many  houses 
failing,  must  throw  vast  amount  of  goods  upon  the 
cash  maiket,  and  that  there  is  a chance  for  bar- 
gains. 

Specie  flows  accordingly.  Importations  will  be 
heavy  ot  course.  Our  commercial  and  government 
journals  exhibit  statements  showing  striking  con 
trasts  in  the  amount  received  for  duties  under  the 
revenue  tariff,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year.  The  admin- 
istration is  gratified  of  course,  but  the  people  of  the 
country  will  experience  the  evils  of  this  course  of 
trad».  There  were  not  5,000  barrels  of  flour  shipped 
to  England  during  the  last  month. 

The  New  York  Express,  says: — “Such  is  the  de- 
mand for  funds,  to  send  abroad,  by  foreign  houses, 
that  many  are  throwing;  their  goods  into  the  regular 
auction  houses,  and  taking  an  advance  in  money  and 
notes.  It  is  stated  that  within  a week  or  two  several 
of  our  leading  houses  have  given  out  their  paper  for 
over  a half  a million  of  dollars,  running  from  three 
to  six  months. 

‘ Foreign  houses  holding  this  not  being  ena- 
bled I-  »» tensive  discounts,  are  compelled  to 

throw  the  same  into  Wall  street,  arid  to  sell  it  at  one 
to  one  and  a quareler  percent,  a month  discount.” 

One  cause,  doubtless  an  important,  tnough  by  no 
means  the  principal  one,  of  the  great  demand  for 
specie,  for  exporl,  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  tha 
American  agents  of  English  houses,  to  send  forward 
.he  specie,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  friends. 

Every  fresh  arrival,  according  to  our  “free 
trade”  commercial  journals,  has  brought  assurances 
that  might  be  depended  upon,  that  tins  foreign  de- 
mand lor  specie  was  but  temporary — that  the  worst 
was  already  over — things  would  soon  assume  their 
accustomed  channel,  it  w.  s only  a few  rollon  firms 
that  had  given  way— and  the  most  positive  assuran- 
ces are  given  that  none  of  our  houses  are  materially 
affected  by  the  return  of  protested  bills.  Even  now, 
those  journals  have  telegraphic  despatches  that 
reacheu  Liverpool  just  as  the  Acadia  was  quitting, 
stating  that  the  flurry  was  over  at  last,  confidence 
was  restored— and  money  to  be  had  in  London  for 
asking,  at  six  percent. 

How  long  are  the  American  people  to  be  made  lha 
sport  of  such  perversions? 

This  country  at  present  is  flush  of  specie, — so  waa 
the  bank  of  England  six  months  ago.  Within  little 
over  that  brief  space  of  time,  the  bullion  in  her  vaults 
has  sunk  from  over  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  to 
less  than  forty.  From  urging  customers  to  take  mo- 
ney at  from  2J  to  3 per  cent  per  annum,  she  either 
reluses  accommouatioiis  at  all,  or  demands  now  8 
per  cent  on  the  best  of  security , and  that  at  very  short 
date. 

And  what  is  the  financial  condition  of  the  British 
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government?  Within  the  year  she  had  to  negotiate 
a loan  wherewith  to  aid  Ireland,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  French  government  at  the  time  to  defer  asking 
for  their  loan,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  negotiate  it. 
Accounts  look  very  much  as  if  further  aid  would  be 
required  by  Ireland. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  British  government  funds 
within  the  last  Bis  months,  is  equivalent  to  $200,000, 
000  to  the  holders  of  the  stock. 

Add  to  this  the  fall  in  the  value  of  railway  shares, 
and  other  stocks,  and  we  hare  a faint  idea  ol  the 
condition  of  the  capitalists. 

Their  business  community,  how  do  they  stand  af- 
fected? 

Accustomed  to  transact  upon  money  obtained  at  3 
per  cent,  and  predicating  their  operations  upon  such 
rates,  how  are  they  to  sustain  rates  of  8,  10,  and  12 
per  cent,  even  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
money  at  all? 

The  crash  of  firm  after  firm — the  stoppage  of  one  facto- 
ry after  another — the  discharge  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  their  workmen,  who  are  left  without  employ- 
ment or  a prospect  of  employment,  answers  the  ques- 
tion. 

Whether  we  view  the  condition  of  the  people,  of  the 
capitalists,  of  the  bana,  o of  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, we  perceive  but  little  to  encourage  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  arrest  of  the  flow  of  specie  from  litis  country  to 
England, — a circumstance  which  all  admit,  cannot  be 
hoped  for  until  confidence  is  restored  there,  and  busi- 
ness resumes  its  regular  direction. 

Seeing  the  ministry  colleaguing  with  the  bank  to  ill 
duce  it  to  violate  the  charter  by  which  it  holds  its  exist- 
ence, in  hopes  of  affording  a temporary  relief  to  the  bu- 
siness men  of  the  realm,  and  the  fact  openly  and  offici- 
ally announced,  is  too  strong  a proof  of  the  existence  as 
well  as  of  the  thrantening  character  of  the  financial  cri- 
sis, to  allow  us  to  hope  for  the  speedy  arrest  of  their  de- 
mand for  money.  Witnessing  the  utter  failure  of  their 
nnriisteiial  and  hank  expedient  to  afford  either  coufi 
deuce  or  relief  beyond  the  brief  space  of  three  days,  we 
must  be  gullable  indeed  to  believe  that  the  storm  is  over. 

So  far,  our  merchants  generally  have  dexterously 
weathered  the  gale.  What  can  be  done  by  activity  and 
forethought  they  will  accomplish;  whilst  specie  is  in  the 
country,  they  will  contrive  to  avail  of  it.  When  it  is 
gone,  then  comes  the  pinch. 

During  the  week  we  have  had  three  heavy  failures 
announced  besides  several  of  minor  importance.  The 
first  of  the  three,  C.  Gray  & Co.,  of  Boston,  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  they  were  an  iron  or  hardware 
house,  which  business  of  all  others  has  certainly  been 
for  some  time  the  most  prosperous.  They  were  very 
heavily  engaged,  however,  and  liabilities  of  over  five 
hundred  thousand  and  transactions  of  over  a million  of 
dollars  annually,  was  carrying  too  much  sail  for  safety, 
these  squally  times.  Their  suspension  caused  great 
excitement  and  threatened  to  throw  many  hundreds  of 
operatives  out  of  employment.  The  Bostonians  looked 
to  the  matter,  found  the  firm  with  assets  8200, 000  be- 
yond their  obligations,  an  extension  of  time  was  grant- 
ed, and  the  firm  resumed. 

Another  of  the  three,  was  the  failure  of  a heavy  busi- 
ness firm  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  rJ  he  third  was  a large 
clothing  firm  at  New  Orleans.  Creditors  in  the  eastern 
cities  will  suffer  by  both  of  these  failures,  to  a large 
amount,  say  several  hundred  thousand' dollars. 

If  the  war  with  Mexico  be  procrastinated  our  govern- 
ment will  probably  require  a considerable  loan  soun  af- 
ter congress  assembles. 

The  N.  York  Express  of  yesterday  says, 
nonneed  in  that  city  by  those  who  are  said  to  know  tne 
secretary  of  the  treasury  at  Washington,  that  Secretary 
Walker  intends  to  recommend  to  congress,  either  at  the 
commencement  ol  die  session,  or  soon  alter,  the  issue  of 
fifty  millions  of  government  stocks,  which  are  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a description  of  hank  notes,  and  shall  pass 
current  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  stocks  may 
be  bought  up  by  individuals  or  banks,  and  be  deposited 
with  the  treasury  department,  on  which  bills  of  a small 
denomination  will  be  issued,  and  which  shall  be  receiv- 
ed for  all  debts  due  the  government. 

This  is  hardly  creditable. 

A communication  appeared  in  the  N.  York  Enquirer 
of  Tuesday  last,  evidently  penned  by  a person  of  talents, 
advocating  the  theory  of  the  'Anti  gold  currency-league' 
which  is  now  making  a serious  demonstration  in  Eng- 
land. 

Our  space  i3  exhausted — though  our  theme  is  not. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

Battle  or  Huamantla.  Death  of  the  brave 
Captaiu  Walker 

The  “Flag  of  Freedom”  published  at  Puebla,  of 
the  24lh,  contains  the  following  details  of  the  af- 
fair m which  he  gallant  Waiker  fell.  We  have  an 
official  account  of  it  s nee. 

On  the  evening  of  October  8th,  the  train  halted  at 
a nacienda  two  and  a half  leagues  front  Nopaluca. 
Gen.  Lane  sent  out  a spy  to  the  town  of  Huamantla 
that  night,  having  received  information  that  Gen. 
Santa  Anna  had  gone  thither  during  the  day  before. 
The  next  morning  he  returned  and  reported  that  the 
cavalry  of  the  enemy  had  left  the  town,  leaving  be- 
hind six  pieces  of  artillery.  Orders  were  immedi- 
ately issued  for  the  cavalry  under  Captain  Walker, 


Col.  Gorman’s  regiment,  Major  Lallv’s  battalion, 
Col.  Wyonkoop’s  regiment,  Capt.  Taylor’s  battery, 
and  Capt.  Heilzelman’s  battalion  to  be  in  readiness 
to  march  for  the  town,  leaving  the  train  with  about 
eleven  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  un- 
der the  command  of  Col.  Brough. 

At  11  o’clock  the  whole  moved  off  in  fine  style. — 
The  cavalry  were  ordered  to  keep  some  distance  in 
advance.  We  had  gone  about  two  miles  when  Capt. 
Walker  determined  to  push  on  at  a gallop  and  sur- 
prise the  enemy.  For  five  miles  the  cavalry  moved 
at  a very  rapid  pace  until  we  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  towD,  when  Capt.  Walker  gave  orders  to  form 
fours  and  close  up.  He  then  entered  a very  narrow 
lane,  both  sides  of  which  were  lined  with  thick  ma- 
guey, so  narrow  in  many  places  that  the  sets  of  fours 
had  to  be  broken  and  the  column  moved  by  twos. — 
On  we  went  at  a trot,  until  the  lane  opened  into  the 
main  street  leading  to  the  plaza,  when,  in  column  of 
four,  the  order  was  given  to  draw  sabres  and  charge. 
Then  rose  a w ild  yell,  and  such  a charge!  The  flash- 
ing of  the  sabres,  the  thundering  of  the  horses’  feet 
over  the  paved  streets,  were  enough  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  Two  of  their  cannon 
were  pointed  up  the  street,  another  puinted  down  a 
cross  street,  and  the  fuse  was  burning  in  it.  The 
terrified  artillerymen  moved  merely  to  the  sides  of 
the  houses,  at  whom  our  men  made  their  thrusts  and 
right  and  left  cuts,  killing  many  in  this  manner. — 
The  cavalry  rushed  over  their  cannon,  the  lancers 
(how  many  we  did  not  know,  but  supposed  there 
were  three  or  four  hundred)  fled,  and  our  men  sepa- 
rated into  small  parties,  pursuing  them  beyond  the 
town,  on  the  outskirts  of  which  a good  many  were 
killed.  Capt.  Walker  went  beyond  the  town  for  the 
purpose  of  overtaking  the  artillery  which  had  left 
the  place.  Capt.  Lewis  went  in  another  direction 
for  the  same  purpose.  Capt.  Besancon  was  ordered 
to  follow  the  road  to  see  if  the  artillery  could  he 
overtaken.  In  the  mean  time,  most  of  our  men 
having  gone  in  pursuit, Capt.  Loyall  with  a few  men, 
assisted  by  Adj.  Claiborne,  secured  some  fifty  or 
sixty  prisoners  at  their  quarters,  together  with  their 
arms,  &c.  Lieut.  Claiborne  then  proceeded  to  secure 
and  bring  up  to  the  plaza  the  cannon  (three  pieces) 
we  had  captured.  Capt.  Walker  returned  about  this 
time,  and  going  to  the  plaza  was  collecting  our  men. 
Lieut.  Anderson,  of  the  Georgia  volunteers,  pursued 
and  captured  Msj  >r  lturbide  and  Col.  La  Vega,  (a 
brother  of  the  general’s,)  and  a lieutenant;  these  he 
delivered  to  Capt.  Walker.  Lieut.  Claiborne,  as- 
sisted by  Corporal  Hescoek  and  private  Myers  and 
one  or  two  others,  limbered  up  the  six  pounder  and 
brought  it  to  the  plaza;  leaving  it  limbered  up  and 
the  mules  standing  in  it,  and  returning  to  get  the  four 
pounder,  the  lieutenant  was  in  the  act  of  bringing  it 
up  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  by  the  appearance 
of  all  Santa  Anna’s  cavalry,  2 500  strong.  Corporal 
Tilgbman,  of  company  C,  (rifles,)  brought  up  a small 
howitzer.  Private  Dusenbery,  of  company  C,  took 
a lieutenant  of  artillery  prisoner  and  turned  him 
over  to  Surgeon  Reynolds.  By  this  lime  a good 
many  of  our  men  had  returned  and  were  in  the 
plaza  in  scattered  groups,  when  the  lancers  charged 
them  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Our  men  receded 
“'em  with  great  bravery,  and  kept  the  plaza  with 
the  exccH--..  of  a few  under  Capt.  Walker,  who  re- 
tired by  a street  teauu.6  ..  . ’ , 

were  joined  by  Lieut.  Claioorne  and  his  parry,  v,,.l 
were  approaching  the  square.  Captain  Walker  led 
them  from  the  plaza — the  enemy  close  on  them  at 
a charge;  he  turned  the  next  street  to  his  left,  while 
the  enemy,  seeing  the  4 pounder,  rushed  to  take  it. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  lew  men  with  Capt.  Walker 
they  saw  this  piece,  for  at  the  very  next  corner  a 
still  larger  force  met  him;  he  wheeled  and  dashing 
swiftly  past  the  rear  of  those  who  had  cut  him  off 
Irom  the  plaza,  again  entered  it.  Here  the  men  dis- 
mounted and  occupied  the  convent-yaid,  together 
with  a large  house  on  the  corner  of  the  square. 

Capt.  Lewis  and  Lieut.  Waters,  with  some  ten  or 
twelve  men,  charged  twice  upon  the  enemy,  who 
gave  way,  and  were  putsuing  them,  when  they  dis- 
covered they  were  being  surrounded  by  a vast  num- 
ber of  the  lancers.  They  gallantly  forced  their  way 
to  the  plaza;  Capt.  Besancon  barely  returned  in  time 
to  save  himseli. 

Private  Hugenen  and  Corporal  Merrilien,  of  com- 
pany C,  rifles,  being  entirely  surrounded,  drove  right 
into  their  midst,  and  tell  covered  with  wounds. 

Capt.  Walker  gave  the  orders  promptly  to  form 
the  men  to  receive  the  enemy,  who  now  made  their 
appearance  on  our  right,  in  front,  and  on  our  left. — 
i hey  had  also  run  up  the  lour  pounder  to  open  on 
us. 

Lieut.  Claiborne,  assisted  by  Corpora!  Tilgbman, 
unlimbered  the  six  pounder  and  pointed  it  at  the 
culumn  on  our  left.  Having  no  pott  fire,  he  pre- 
pared to  fire  it  with  a horse  pistol;  the  enemy  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  about  feisty  yards  off. 


when  they  halted.  At  this  moment  the  lieutenant 
fired  the  pistol,  but  the  fuse  of  the  cannon  would  not 
catch,  and  being  left  alone  in  the  plaza  he  retired  to 
the  corner  house,  and  posted  some  riflemen  to  keep 
the  piece  from  recapture. 

At  this  juncture  Capt.  Walker,  whi'e  examining 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  looking  at  the  four 
pounder  on  our  right,  was  shot  from  behind,  from  a 
house  that  displayed  a while  flag.  He  sunk  down 
immediately  and  was  borne  into  the  yard,  the  man 
bursting  into  tears  as  the  cry  spread  among  them, 
“Capt.  Walker  is  killed.”  Capt.  Walker  directed 
that  we  should  “never  surrender,”  and  died  in  about 
thirty  minutes.  Capt.  Lewis  made  a detail  of  eight 
men,  who  went  out  and  brought  the  six  pounder  and 
placed  it  at  the  gate.  The  enemy  menaced  us  a 
long  time,  and  fired  the  four  pounder  six  or  eight 
times  loaded  with  grape,  one  of  which  discharges 
shattered  the  leg  of  Frederick  Raborg,  Capt.  W.’s 
interpreter,  and  a private  of  company  C.  Seeing 
the  determination  of  our  men  they  hesitated,  falter- 
ed, and  fell  back.  Capt.  Lewis  formed  the  men  af- 
ter Walker  fell,  and  ny  his  energy  and  address  as- 
sisted materially  to  suppress  disorder. 

Lieut.  Lilly  distinguished  himself  by  his  daring. 
Surgeon  Lamar  was  in  the  first  charge  by  the  side  of 
Walker;  was  in  the  plaza  when  the  charge  was 
made,  and  was  saved  by  the  devoted  act  of  Captain 
Walker’s  slave  David,  who  caught  at  the  lance  aim- 
ed at  him  and  received  it  himself.  He  died  in  a 
few  minutes.  He  wes  honest  and  faithful,  and  a fa- 
vorite of  his  noble  master.  “In  death  they  were  not 
divided.” 

The  infantry  came  up  as  the  enemy  were  retiring 
— Col.  Gorman’s  being  the  only  portion  of  the  in- 
fantry that  got  a shot  at  the  enemy.  There  is  much 
praise  due  them  for  the  gailant  manner  in  which  they 
strove  to  be  with  the  cavalry.  They  ran  themselves 
out  of  breath,  and  then  ran  on.  Never  were  men 
more  anxious  to  reach  an  enemy.  They  had  disco- 
vered the  immense  body  of  cavalry  that  was  making 
its  way  in  a gallop  by  a parallel  road  to  the  town, 
and  botli  tried  to  reach  town  first.  When  they  got 
to  town  we  had  possession.  Surgeon  Reynolds  be- 
haved very  gallantly,  and  his  whole  energies  after 
the  fight  were  bestowed  upon  the  wounded. 

The  whole  force  of  Capt.  Walker’s  command  did 
not  exceed  195.  The  enemy  dispersed  on  the  first 
charge.  There  must  have  been  more  than  five  hun- 
dred, and  in  the  subsequent  fight  they  were  two 
thousand  five  hundred  strong.  Company  G lost  its 
gallant  captain,  whose  fame  needs  no  eulogy,  and 
whose  loss  is  irreparable.  His  valor,  often  tried,  is 
appreciated  by  the  whole  of  his  countrymen.  Peace 
to  the  ashes  of  the  noble  and  gallant  captaiu! 

Killed — Corporal  Merriken,  privates  Hugenen  and 
Tarbox.  Wounded — Corporal  Glanding,  [since 

dead;]  Meachem,  [severely;]  Rtborg,  [lost  a leg;] 
Welch,  Wayne,  McGill,  Scott,  and  Myers,  slightly. 
Missing — Sergeant  Goslin;  privates  Dement,  Dar- 
lington, Collins,  McCleary,  and  Richards,  of  com- 
pany C,  rifles.  Capt.  Lewis’  company,  private  Mur- 
ray, wounded.  Capt.  Loyall’s  company,  killed,  pri- 
vate Richardson;  slightly  wounded,  ,,rivates  Fornely 
and  Milton. 

The  enemy  lost  over  one  hundred  men,  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  large  quantities  of  ammunition. — 
Most  of  prisoners  escaped  during  the  charge, 
manner,  and  receive'^1  "lost  gallant 

commanding  general.  The  whole  force  under  Gfeb. 
Lane  returned  to  camp  that  night. 

Siege  of  Puebla.  List  of  killed  and  wounded  at 
San  Jose,  between  the  commencement  and  termina- 
tion of  the  siege  of  Puebla: 

First  Pennsylvania  battalion  of  volunteers. — Com- 
pany A — Wonnded,  George  Rusheberger,  James 
McCutcheon,  severely ; John  Hoover,  David  Lindsay, 
Henry  Linch,  Mansfield  Mason,  James  Bowden,  R. 
Wilson,  John  Donlan,  slightly.  Company  C-Wm, 
Eurick,  killed;  Charles  Collison,  John  B.  Herron, 
wounded.  Company  1 — John  Preeee,  killed;  D.  W. 
Yarlott,  James  Ellis,  Sergeant  Dommtnick  Devanny, 
slightly  wounded;  Luke  Floyd,  severely.  Company 
K — Corporal  E.  H.  Jones,  John  C.  Gilchrist,  John 
H.  Herrod,  F.  B Johns,  H Krutzolman,  Jas.  Phil- 
lips, Win.  A.  Piiillips,  S.  D.  Sewell,  Win.  Siuitz  j 
D.  S,  Vernoy,  F.  Vandyke,  Joseph  Wilson,  Saraue 
Troyer,  killed;  Capt.  John  Herron,  Thomas  B.  Fur- 
nam,  A.  E.  Marshall,  W.  C.  Winebiddie,  R.  Reed, 
slightly  wounded;  John  Mcimllan,  James  Lambert, 
severely.  Missing — John  Lonstaff,  company  K;  M, 
Stemlar,  company  C. 

Voltegeur  regiment. — Private  John  H.  Burgess, 
killed;  John  Wilson,  company  A,  slightly  wounded; 
David  Ricketts,  company  F,  do. 

Mourned  rifles. — Private  Cornwell,  2d  dragoons 
attached  to  mounted  rifle  detachment,  private  Smith! 
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ronipatii  H,  killed.  Private?  Blair,  company  D, 
Campbell,  company  B,  wounded 

Company  D,  3d  dragoons. — Eli  Stewart,  wounded. 
Quar'ermaster’s  department. — A.  B.  Duncan, 
Wm  Waddell,  slightly  wounded;  Win,  Johnson,  se- 
verely. 

Guadalupe. — Wm.  Patterson,  company  E,  2d  ar- 
tillery, severely  wounded;  Josiah  Blair,  mounted 
rifles,  do;  Samuel  Houpt,  Wm.  Schultz,  slightly. 

General  hospital.  — J.  P.  Hardy,  company  G,  vol- 
tigeurs,  John  H Rowney,  company  K,  2d  artillery, 
T.  Russell,  2d  regiment  light  dragoons,  severely 
wounded. 

Field  and  staff'.— Mr.  A.  Wengierski,  secretary  to 
Gov.  Childs,  severely  wounded. 

Dr.  Bunting’s  hospital. — Sergeant  William  Deal, 
John  Biers,  2d  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  Wm 
Curry,  3d  artitlery,  severely  wounded.  Sergeant 
Diel’s  conduct  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Bunting. 
All  the  invalids  of  the  hospital  capable  of  firing  a 
musket  did  good  service  from  the  roof  ol  the  building. 

Spy  company. — Officer  John  Mose, wounded;  since 
killed.  J.  Gordero,  two  brothers  Dominguez  and 
Jose  Servezo,  wounded. 

Servant  to  Col.  Childs. — Daniel  Sims,  wounded. 

In  the  battle  of  Atlixco  the  enemy  are  said  to 
have  left  two  hundred  dead  on  the  road.  The  Flag 
gives  the  following  as  our  loss: 

Wounded — Bernard  Rork,  mortally,  [since  dead;] 
Mathias  Rautter,  slightly;  Josiah  Corwin,  severely . 
All  three  men  were  attached  to  or  serving  with  Capt. 
Ford’s  eompany  (D)  3d  dragoons. 

Proclamation  of  Col  Childs,  Military  Gover- 
nor of  Puebla,  after  the  evacuation  of  that  place  by 
the  guerrillas: 

Office  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Governor. 
Proclamation.  Older  having  been  restored  in 
the  city  of  Puebla,  and  a force  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  chief  of  police,  it  is  fondly  hoped  that  no  fur- 
ther acts  of  violence  will  occur. 

The  undersigned,  in  connection  with  his  excellen- 
cy the  Prefect  of  Puebla,  will  use  his  best  exertions 
to  maintain  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  city. 

The  citizens  are  earnestly  requested  to  open  their 
stores  and  shops,  under  the  positive  assurance  that 
they  shall  be  protected;  and  any  who  feel  it  neces- 
sary can  apply  to  the  police  office,  and  a sentinel 
will  be  sent  to  their  place  of  business,  and  every 
means  taken  to  protect  them. 

Officers  of  the  army  are  respectfully  requested  to 
assist  in  securing  any  person  guilty  of  improper  con 
duct  that  may  come  under  their  nolice  in  passing 
through  the  streets. 

THOMAS  CHILDS,  Col.  U.  S.  A., 

Civil  and  Military  Governor. 
Alfhonso  de  Wensierskl  secretary. 

SIEGE  OF  PUEBLA— OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  CHILDS. 

Headquarters  military  department  of  Puebla, 

Puebla,  October  13,  1847. 
Sir:  1 have  the  honor  lo  report,  that,  after  twenty- 
eight  days’  close  investment,  the  enemy  yesterday 
raised  the  siege,  and  left  Atlixco. 

1 will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  submit 
to  the  general  in  chief  a brief  account  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  troops  at  this  point,  from  the  period 
of  my  assuming  commary]  'Br/I’fdief  General  Lane 
fiifflf  remlbi  cements. 

On  entering  upon  duties  as  civil  and  military  go 
vernor,  I fonnd  myself  in  command  of  Capt.  Ford’s 
company  of  cavalry,  46  strong;  Capts.  Kendrick’s 
and  Miller’s  companies  of  artillery,  numbering  100; 
together  with  six  companies  of  the  first  Pennsylva- 
nia volunteers,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Black — 
his  total  effective  strength  being247 — and  hospitals 
filled  with  1,800  sick. 

With  this  command,  San  Jose,  the  grand  depot  in 
the  city,  Loreto,  and  Guadalupe,  were  to  be  garri- 
soned, and  held  agaiuBt  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
military  and  populace. 

The  isolated  position  selected  for  the  hospitals 
compelled  me  lo  remove  them  within  the  protection 
of  San  Jose,  on  the  first  demonstration  of  hostility  . 
This  was  not  long  in  exhibiting  itself,  when  1 pul 
mysell,  with  such  means  as  1 had  at  my  disposal,  in 
the  best  possible  state  for  defence,  confining  my  ef- 
forts lo  the  squares  immediately  around  San  Jose; 
and  froui  these  points  the  enemy,  during  the  entire 
siege,  were  not  able  lo  force  in  (but  for  a single 
moment)  a sentinel. 

No  open  acts  of  hostility,  other  than  the  murder- 
ing of  straggling  soldiers,  occurred  until  the  night  ol 
the  13m  ol  S pternber,  when  a fire  was  opened  Irom 
some  of  the  street-.  On  the  night  of  the  14lh  it  re 
commenced,  and  irom  every  street,  with  a violence 
tha  k ew  el  no  cessation  lor  twenty  eight  days  ano 
night#. 


The  enemy  with  their  numerous  cavalry,  succeed- 
ed in  cutting  off,  at  once,  every  kind  of  supply,  and 
vainly  attempted  to  change  the  current  of  the  stream 
of  water,  that  we  might  become  a more  easy  prey. 
The  night,  however,  before  the  cattle  and  sheep  dis- 
appeared from  the  vicinity,  two  well  directed  parties 
obtained  30  of  the  former  and  400  of  the  latter. 

The  various  points  to  be  defended  for  the  preser- 
vation of  San  Jose,  on  which  the  safely  of  the  oth»r 
posts  depended,  demanded  the  untiring  vigilance  of 
every  officer  and  roan. 

The  enemy  augmented  in  numbers  daily,  and  daily 
the  firing  w as  increased;  and  finally,  on  the  22d  of 
September,  General  Santa  Anna  arrived  with  large 
reinforcements  from  Mexico,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  besiegers,  on  which  occasion  a general  iinging 
of  bells  took  place,  and  was  only  stopped — as  it  had 
been  several  times  before — by  a discharge  of  shells 
and  round  shot  from  Loreto  into  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

On  the  25lh  of  September  General  Santa  Anna 
demanded  my  surrender.  A copy  of  his  demand  to 
gether  with  the  reply,  are  herewith  enclosed,  mark 
ed  A. 

1 here  beg  to  pay  a passing  tribute  to  my  gallant 
troops.  So  soon  as  1 had  despatched  my  answer,  1 
supposed  not  a moment  w ould  be  lost  by  the  general, 
who  was  to  attack  me  at  all  points  with  his  8,000 
troops.  I rode  to  the  different  posts,  and  announced 
to  ihe  troops  the  demand,  the  force  with  which  it 
was  backed,  and  ray  reply.  Their  response  convinc- 
ed me  that  all  was  safe;  that  a hard  and  bloody  bat- 
tle must  be  fought  ere  the  great  captain  of  Mexico 
could  overcome  my  little  band. 

The  point  of  attack  was  San  Jose,  commanded  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Black,  with  Captain  Ford’s  company  of 
cavalry,  and  Capt  Miller’s  company  of  4th  artillery, 
and  four  companies  of  his  ow  n regiment,  and  one 
hospital,  the  guard  of  which  was  in  command  of 
Capt.  Rowe,  of  the  9th  regiment  of  infantry. 

The  duty  required  of  this  comuand  as  I have 
before  observed,  in  consequence  of  the  various  points 
lo  be  defended,  demanded  an  untiring  effort  on  the 
part  of  every  officer  and  soldier.  A shower  of  bul 
lets  was  constantly  poured  from  the  streets,  the  bal- 
conies, the  house  tops,  and  churches,  upon  their  de- 
voted heads. 

Never  did  troops  endure  more  fatigue  by  watching 
night  after  night,  for  more  than  thirty  successive 
nights,  nor  exhibit  more  patience,  spirit,  and  gallan- 
try. Not  a post  of  danger  could  present  itself,  but 
the  gallant  fellows  were  ready  to  fill  it.  Not  a sen- 
tinel could  be  shot,  but  another  was  anxious  and 
ready  to  take  his  place.  Officers  and  soldiers  vied 
with  each  other  to  be  honored  martyrs  in  their  coun- 
try’s cause.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the 
troops  1 had  the  honor  to  command,  and  1 was  con 
fident  the  crown  of  victory  would  perch  upon  their 
standard  when  the  last  great  effort  should  be  made. 
Their  bold  and  determined  front  deprived  them  of 
what  they  anxiously  desired. 

On  the  30th  ult.  Gen.  Santa  Anna  bad  established 


his  battery  bearing  upon  San  Jose,  and  opened  with 
much  spirit.  Having  anticipated  this  movement,  1 had 
thrown  up  a traverse  on  the  plaza,  and  withdrawn 
a 12-pounder  from  Loreto,  by  which  means  . I 
enabled  to  answer  his  shot ; wa's  withdrawn', 
!?£X.Se?sW ah  Trom  3,000  to  4,000  of  the  besieging 
force,  to  meet  the  reinforcements  then  daily  expect- 
ed at  Pinal. 

On  the  2d  inst.  I availed  myself  of  some  reduction 
of  the  enemy's  numbers  to  make  a sortie  against 
certain  barricades  and  buildings,  whose  fire  had 
become  very  annoy  ing.  One  ol  the  expeditions  was 
confined  to  Captain  Small,  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
volunteers.  Passing  through  the  walls  of  an  entire 
square  with  fifty  men,  he  gained  a position  opposite 
the  barricade,  and  drove  the  enemy  with  great  loss, 
they  leaving  seventeen  dead  on  the  ground.  The 
barricade,  consisting  of  150  bales  of  cotton,  was 
consumed.  In  this  affair,  Capt.  Small  and  his  com- 
mand behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  for  twenty 
four  hours  were  unceasing  in  their  labors  in  accom- 
plishing the  object;  when  1 sent  Lieut.  Laidley,  of 
the  ordnance  corps,  to  blow  up  a prominent  building, 
which  was  done  by  that  excellent  officer  in  good 
style;  when  the  entire  parly  was  withdrawn,  with 
few  wounded. 


At  the  same  time  Lieut.  Morgan,  of  the  14th  re- 
giment, with  a detachment  of  maiines,  and  Lieut. 
Merritield,  of  the  15th  regiment,  with  a detachment 
of  rifles,  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  certain 
buildings  from  which  we  were  receiving  a most  gal- 
ling fire.  Lieut,  errifield  entered  the  building. — 
Lieut.  Morgan  was  not  so  fortunate.  The  enemy 
being  present  in  great  force,  I directed  him  lo  fall 
back,  with  me  loss  of  one  man  killed.  On  the  5ih 
inst.  Capt.  Herron  was  detached  with  his  company 
to  take  possesion  of  a building,  from  which  the  en- 


emy had  been  enfilading  the  plaza  This  he  did  in 
a very  handsome  manner,  and  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion, with  only  a few  men  wounded. 

Other  minor  acts  of  gallantry  and  good  conduct 
were  exhibited  by  officers  and  men  at  San  Jose;  and 
from  Guadalupe  one  or  two  successful  sorties  were 
made  upon  the  enemy,  when  engaged  in  their  daily 
attacks  on  San  Jose. 

From  Lieut.  Col.  Black,  the  immediate  comman- 
der of  San  Jose,  and  his  officers,  1 have  received  the 
most  cordial  support.  Col.  Black  for  more  than 
thirty  days  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  and  zeal  for 
Ihe  safety  of  that  point.  Officers  and  men  were  at 
their  posts  night  and  day,  without  regarding  the 
pelting  storm;  and  1 cannot  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  the  gallant  colonel,  his  officers  and  men,  before 
and  during  the  siege. 

Lieut.  Laidley,  of  the  ordnance  corps,  command- 
ed the  12-pounder,  the  mountain  howitzer,  and  four 
rocket  batteries  at  the  barricade,  and  there  stationed 
himself  night  after  night;  and,  as  often  as  the  bat- 
teries were  opened,  it  was  with  effect.  Capt.  Ford, 
commanding  the  cavalry,  although  no  opportunity 
occurred,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  number  of 
his  troops,  to  engage  the  enemy,  was  at  all  times 
ready.  Capt.  Miller,  of  the  4th  artillery,  was  par- 
ticularly successful  id  managing  the  12-pounder  in 
one  of  the  general  attacks,  and  showed  himself  a 
good  officer  and  skilful  artillerist. 

Major  Gwynn,  commanding  Loreto,  although  not 
attacked,  was  vigilant,  ami  bis  command  was  of 
great  assistance  to  me.  Several  detachments  from 
his  post  occupied  exposed  points,  and  received  hea- 
vy fires  from  the  enemy — especially  detachments 
under  Lieuts.  Carroll  and  Moore,  who  for  forty  eight 
hours  stood  their  guard,  and  were  of  essential  service 
to  me. 

] cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Capt.  Kendrick  and  bis 
management  of  his  batteries.  His  shells  and  shot 
fell  beautifully  upon  houses  and  churches,  w here  the 
enemy  were  in  great  numbers.  Wherever  his  shot 
took  effect  the  firing  soon  ceased.  The  limited  num- 
ber of  these  missiles  compelled  us  lo  use  them  with 
great  caution.  I am  much,  very  much,  indebted  to 
Capt.  Kendrick  for  his  vigilance  and  exertions  be- 
fore and  during  the  siege.  1 will  take  this  occasion 
to  mention  Sergeant  Owell,  of  company  B 2d  artil- 
lery, as  a most  skilful  artillerist.  1 never  saw  shot 
thiown  with  more  accuracy  than  from  his  gun. 

1 take  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  Capt.  More- 
head,  commanding  Guadalupe.  The  place  and  de- 
fences were  in  a most  dilapidated  condition.  Capt. 
Morehead,  with  has  command,  succeeded  in  placing 
himself  in  a perfect  stale  of  defence,  by  great  and 
constant  labor.  The  enemy  several  limes  left  him, 
but,  finding  him  always  on  Ihe  aler*,  made  no  serious 
attack.  By  sorties  upon  the  enemy,  when  attacking 
San  Jose,  he  was  of  essential  service  to  us,  and  kill- 
ed many  of  them.  I consider  him  an  excellent  and 
gallant  officer.  Lieut.  Edwards,  2d  artillery,  in 
charge  of  the  mountain  howitzer,  threw  his  shells  with 
great  accuracy,  and  commanded  a successful  sortie. 

To  Captain  Rowe,  of  the  9th  infantry,  who  com- 
manded the  guard  ol  onp  r,{  ihe  Hospitals,  (a  con- 
s[an,  r_:„.  oi  attack,  both  day  and  night,)  1 am 
greatly  indebted  for  his  able  defence  of  that  position, 
and  Ins  gallant  bearing  before  the  enemy. 

To  Surgeon  Mills,  chief  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, and  to  his  assistants,  great  praise  is  due  for 
their  unwearied  and  laborious  services.  Left  with 
1,800  sick,  and  limited  supplies,  with  but  six  assist- 
ants, their  utmost  exertions  were  necessary  to  ad- 
minister timely  remedies  to  so  many  patients.  Their 
attention  to  the  wounded  deserves  my  notice  and 
thanks.  These  gentlemen  were  not  only  occupied 
in  their  professional  duties,  but  the  want  of  officers 
and  men  compelled  me  to  make  large  requisitions 
for  the  defence  of  the  hospitals  on  surgeons  and  in- 
valids, and  they  were  nightly  on  guard  marshalling 
their  men  upon  the  roofs  and  other  points.  To  them 
J am  greatly  indebted. 

Capt.  Webster,  A.  Q.  M.,  and  Lieut.  Rhett,  A.C. 
S.,  rendered  valuable  services  in  defending  tbeir 
premises  with  men  in  their  employ;  and  with  men  in 
the  quartermaster's  department  1 was  enabled  to 
occupy  a position  that  was  all-imporlant,  and  to 
which  1 had  neither  officers  nor  soldiers  to  send. — 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Brown  were  particularly  active 
and  of  good  service. 

1 should  be  unjust  lo  myself,  and  the  spy  company 
under  Capt.  Pedro  Arria,  if  1 did  not  call  the  atten- 
tion uf  the  general  in  chief  lo  their  invaluable  ser- 
vices. From  them  1 received  the  most  accurate  in- 
formation of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
designs  ol  the  citizens;  through  them  1 was  enabled 
lo  apprehend  several  officers  and  citizens  in  tbeir 
nightly  meetings  to  consummate  their  plans  lor  rail- 
ing the  pupulace.  The  spy  company  fought  gallantly, 
and  are  now  so  compromised,  mat  they  must  leave 
the  country  when  our  auny  retires. 
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I have  now  only  to  speak  of  my  A.  A.  A.  General, 
Mr.  Waelder,  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
and  my  secretary,  Mr.  Wengierski.  The  gallant 
charge  of  Lieut.  Waelder  upon  the  enemy,  although 
rash,  exhibits  him  as  an  officer  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  numbers.  His  duties  have  been  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous, having  daily  to  carry  orders  through  the 
thickest  of  the  fire.  I take  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  general 
in  chief. 

To  Mr.  Wengierski,  secretary  and  translator,  I 
am  much  indebted  for  invaluable  services.  Mr.  W., 
in  addition  to  his  appropriate  duties,  conducted  the 
operations  of  the  spy  company,  and  through  his  sug- 
gestions and  active  exertions,  I received  much  valu- 
able information,  and  many  successful  expeditions  of 
spies  into  the  city  were  made.  Mr.  W.  commanded 
the  detachment  on  the  roof  of  my  quarters,  and  was 
the  first  man  wounded.  From  his  efforts,  his  wound 
proved  severe  and  painful;  still  he  performed  his  va- 
rious duties  night  and  day,  and  is  worthy  of  my  ap- 
probation. 

I regret  that  the  health  of  Capt.  De  Hart,  lieuten- 
ant governor,  prevented  him  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  stirring  scenes  1 have  related,  and  in 
which  he  was  so  anxious  to  participate.  Until  con- 
fined to  his  quarters  by  sickness,  he  was  of  great 
assistance  to  me  in  directing  the  defences  of  Gua- 
dalupe, and  heading  a command  in  the  city  to  dis- 
perse the  populace. 

I herewith  enclose  a return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  together  with  the  sub  reports. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  CHILDS, 

Col.  U.  S.  A.,  civil  and  military  governor. 

To  Capt.  H.  L.  Scott,  A.  A.  A.  G., 

Headquarters  of  the  army  in  Mexico. 


Death  of  Capt.  Bronaugh  — We  learn  that  Captain 
Bronaugh,  formerly  0/  the  Baltimore  battalion,  was  re- 
cently killed  nrar  Puebla,  where  he  had  been  acting  as 
poetmasier.  It  appeal's  that,  before  the  seige  of  that 
place,  26  of  them  went  on  an  expedition  to  retake  a 
number  of  mules  that  had  been  captured  by  Mexicans. 
Soon  after  starting  they  were  surrounded  by  a large  bo- 
dy of  lancers,  and  almost  annihilated.  Ten  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  two  or  three  severely  wounded,  and  a few 
taken  prisoners.  A son  of  Captain  Nones,  of  the  U.  S. 
revenue  service,  commanded  the  parly,  and  was  se- 
verely wounded,  but  has  since  recovered. 

[Ball.  Clipper. 

Cleveland  — Population — The  aggregate  population 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland  has  just  been  announced  by  the 
census  lakers.  It  is  put  a;  12,769,  being  an  increase  in 
eighteen  months  of  2,634.  The  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5 and  21  years  is  3,956.  The  follow- 
ing other  facis  appear:  This  population  is  composed  of 
1,129  natives  of  England,  873  of  Ireland,  129  of  Scot- 
land, 2,759  of  Germany,  and  7,S83  of  the  United  States. 
The  aggregate  population  of  Cleveland  at  different  peri- 
ods has  been  as  follows— In  1831,  1,100;  in  1832,  1,500: 
in  1833,  1.900;  in  1834,  3,300;  in  1835,  5,080;  in  1840, 
6,071;  m 1845,  9,573;  in  1846,  10,135;  in  1847,  12,769. 

Another  new  planet. — Another  member  belonging 
to  the  family  ol  Asteroids,  h«tween  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
wa*  discovered  at  Mr.  Bishop’s  observ«w.y.  T ^irjdpn, 
on  the  night  of  October  18.  This  makes  the  eighth 
known  Asteroid  and  (he  fifth  new  plinet  that  has  been 
discovered  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  Cholera — In  our  paper  of  October  5th,  we  an- 
nounced that  tiie  cholera  had  reached  Europe.  It  has 
committed  fearful  ravages  on  both  sides  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  for  some  days  has  raged  at  Odessa.  In  South- 
ern Russia  the  population  of  whole  villages  have  been 
nearly  swept  away.  Cases  have  been  observed  at  Orel, 
Toula,  aqd  in  the  village  of  Pensa,  which  is  situated 
only  50  leagues  from  Moscow,  and  where  four  peasants 
have  been  attacked.  In  the  province  of  Astracan, 
which  contains  31,300  inhabitants  there  have  been  5915 
cas:s,  and  3131  deaths.  The  epidemic  reigns  with  great 
intensity  at  Techarno  Jarsk  and  its  environs.  At  Sara- 
tow,  capital  ot  the  province  of  the  same  name,  2500 
persons  nave  been  attacked,  and  1931  died.  In  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  there  have  been  13,651 
cases,  of  which  7017  have  proved  fatal.  At  Charkuw 
63  persons  have  died  of  the  disease;  and  at  Kursk  (here 
were,  on  the  15th  of  September,  580  sick.  At  Worouish 
a city  containing  upwards  of  4400  inhabitants,  the  chol- 
era appeared  on  the  4th  of  Sep  ember,  and  since  there 
have  been  20  cases  per  day,  and  150  deaths. 

On  the  16;h  there  were  in  the  hospital  1019  cholera 
patients,  of  whom  418  had  been  attacked  the  same  day; 
the  number  of  deaths  on  that  day  bad  been  152.  With- 
out counting  Georgia,  Caucasus,  and  ihe  country  of  the 
Cossacks  ot  the  Black  Sea,  it  already  reigns  in  sixteen 
governments.  On  the  17 1 h October  ii  broke  out  at  War- 
saw, and  on  the  30th  at  Moscow.  Only  one  case  has 
occurred  in  Austria,  and  one  in  Prussia.  Up  to  the  29th 
ult  it  had  not  visited  Constantinople.  The  Allgemame 
Zeitung  of  the  27th  October  says — “The  cholera  is  ad- 
vancing from  the  east  to  the  west,  but  as  yet  it  has  not 
reacheo  a more  westerly  point  than  Kerlsch,  on  the  sea 
of  Azoff.  The  winter  will  impede  its  progress,  but  not 
change  the  direction  it  has  taken. 

[ Wilmtr  Smith's  European  Timet. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  CLAY, 

At  THE  MASS  MEETING  IN  LEXINGTON,  KY.,  ON 

Saturday  November  13,  1847. 


From  the  Lexington  Observer. 

After  the  organization  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Clay 
rose  and  addressed  it  substantially  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Tne  day  is  dark  and  gloomy,  unsettled  an4  uncer- 
tain like  the  condition  of  our  counlry,  in  regard  to 
the  unnatural  war  with  Mexico.  The  public  mind 
is  agitated  and  anxious,  and  is  filled  with  serious  ap- 
prehensions as  to  its  indefinite  continuance,  and  es- 
pecially as  to  the  consequences  which  its  termination 
may  bring  forth,  menacing  the  harmony,  if  not  the 
existence,  of  our  Union. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  I present  myself 
before  you.  No  ordinary  occasion  would  have  drawn 
me  from  the  retirement  in  which  I live;  but,  whilst 
a single  pulsation  of  the  human  heart  remains,  it 
should  if  necessary,  be  dedicated  to  the  services  of 
one’s  country  And  I have  hoped  that,  although  I 
am  a private  and  humble  citizen,  an  expression  of  the 
views  and  opinions  1 entertain,  might  form  some 
little  addition  to  the  general  stock  of  information, 
and  afford  a small  assistance  in  delivering  our  coun- 
try from  the  perils  and  dangers  which  surround  it. 

I have  come  here  with  no  purpose  to  attempt  to 
make  a speech,  or  any  ambitious  oratorical  display. 

I have  brought  with  me  no  rhetorical  bouquets  to 
throw  into  this  assemblage.  In  the  circle  of  the 
year  autumn  has  come,  and  the  season  of  flowers  has 
passed  away.  In  the  progress  of  years,  my  spring 
time  has  gone  by,  and  I too  am  in  the  autumn  of  life, 
and  feel  the  frost  of  age.  My  desire  and  aim  are  to 
address  you,  earnestly,  calmly,  seriously,  and  plainly, 
upon  the  grave  and  momentous  subjects  which 
have  brought  us  together.  And  1 am  most  solicitous 
that  not  a solitary  word  may  fall  from  me,  offensive 
to  any  party  or  person  in  the  whale  extent  of  the 
Union. 


War,  pestilence,  and  famine,  by  the  oommon  con- 
sent of  mankind,  are  the  three  greatest  calamities 
which  can  befal  our  species;  and  war,  as  the  most 
direful,  justly  stands  fore  most  and  in  front  Pesti- 
lence and  famine,  no  doubt  for  wise  although  inscru 
table  purposes,  are  inflictions  of  Providence,  to 
whicli  it  is  our  duty,  therefore  to  bow  with  obedi- 
ence, humble  submission  and  resignation.  Their 
duration  is  not  long,  and  their  ravages  are  limited. 
They  tiring  indeed,  great  affliction  whilst  they  last, 
but  society  soon  recovers  from  their  effect.  War  is 
the  voluntary  work  of  our  own  hands,  and  whatever 
reproaches  it  may  deserve  should  be  directed  to 
ourselves.  When  it  breaks  out,  its  duration  is  inde- 
finite and  unknown — its  vicissitudes  are  hidden  from 
our  view.  In  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  in  its 
burthens,  it  affects  both  belligerent  nations,  and  its 
sad  effects  of  mangled  bodies,  of  death,  and  of  deso- 
lation, endure  long  after  its  thunders  are  hushed  in 
peace.  War,  unhinges  society,  disturbs  its  peaceful 
and  regular  industry,  and  scatters  poisonous  seeds  ot 
disease  and  mortality,  which  continue  to  germinate 
and  diffuse  their  baneful  influence  long  alter  it  has 
irbezeisDaZzling  by  il8  glitter,  jiorop  and  nageantry, 
terprise,  and  «»d  romantic  en- 

i\  after  their  return  from  the  bloody‘1ie<faf1Sl3?.riLTn, 
from  engaging  in  the  industrious  and  peaceful  voca- 
tions of  life. 

We  are  informed  by  a statement  which  is  appa- 
rently correct,  that  the  number  of  our  countrymen 
slain  in  this  lamentable  Mexican  war,  although  it 
lias  yet  been  of  only  18  m nibs  existence,  is  equal  to 
one  half  of  the  whole  of  the  American  loss  during 
the  seven  years  war  of  the  revolution!  And  1 ven- 
ture to  assert  that  the  expenditure  of  treasure  which 
it  has  occasioned,  when  it  shall  come  to  be  fairly  as- 
certained arid  looted  up  will  be  found  to  be  more 
than  half  of  the  pecuniary  cost  of  the  war  of  our  In- 
dependence. And  this  is  the  condition  of  the  party 
whose  arms  have  been  every  where  and  constantly 
victorious. 

How  did  we  unhappily  gel  involved  in  this  war? — 
It  was  predicted  as  the  consequence  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  Stales,  if  we  had  not 
Texas,  we  should  have  no  war.  The  people  were 
told  that  if  that  event  should  happen,  war  would  en- 
sue. 'They  were  told  that  the  war  between  Texas 
and  Mexico  bad  not  been  terminated  by  a treaty  of 
peace;  (hat  Mexico  still  claimed  Texas  as  a revolt- 
ed province;  and  that,  if  we  received  Texas  111  our 
Union,  we  look  along  with  her,  the  war  existing  be- 
tween her  and  Mexico.  And  the  minister  of  Mexi- 
co formally  announced  10  the  government  at  Wash 
inglon,  that  his  nation  would  consider  the  annexa- 
tion ol  Texas  to  the  United  Stales  as  producing  a 
stale  of  war.  But  all  thia^ was__dented  by  the  par- 
tisans of  annexation.  They  insisted  we  should 
hare  no  war,  and  eren  imputed  to  those  who  fore- 


told it,  sinister  motives  for  their  groundless  predic- 
tion. 

But,  notwithstanding  a state  of  virtual  war  neces- 
sarily resulted  from  the  fact  of  annexation  of  one  of 
the  belligerents  to  the  United  States,  actual  hostili- 
ties might  have  been  probably  averted  by  prudence, 
moderation,  and  wise  statesmanship.  If  General 
Taylor  had  been  permitted  to  remain,  where  his  own 
good  sense  prompted  him  to  believe  he  ought  to  re- 
main, at  the  point  of  Corpus  Christi;  and  If  a nego- 
tiation had  been  opened  with  Mexico,  in  a true 
spirit  of  amity  and  conciliation,  war  possibly  might 
have  been  prevented.  But,  instead  of  this  pacific 
and  moderate  course,  whilst  Mr.  Slidell  was  bend- 
ing his  way  to  Mexico,  with  his  diplomatic  creden- 
tials, Gen.  Taylor  was  ordered  to  transport  his  can- 
non, and  to  plant  them,  in  a warlike  attitude,  oppo- 
site to  Matamoros,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Bra- 
vo, within  the  very  disputed  territory,  the  adjust- 
ment of  which  was  to  be  the  object  of  Mr.  SlidelPa 
mission.  What  else  could  have  transpired  but  a 
conflict  of  arms? 

Thus  the  war  commenced,  and  the  president,  after 
having  produced  it,  appealed  to  congress.  A bill 
was  proposed  to  raise  50,000  volunteers,  and  in  order 
to  commit  all  who  should  vote  for  it,  a preamble 
was  inserted  falsely  attributing  the  commencement 
of  the  war  to  the  act  of  Mexico.  I have  no  doubt 
of  the  patriotic  motives  of  those  who,  after  strug- 
gling to  divest  the  bill  of  that  flagrant  error,  found 
themselves  constrained  to  vote  for  it.  But  1 must  say 
that  no  earthly  consideration  would  have  ever  tempt- 
ed or  provoked  me  to  vole  for  a bill,  with  a palpable 
falsehood  stamped  on  its  face.  Almost  idolizing 
truth,  as  I do,  1 never,  never,  could  have  voted  for 
that  bill. 

The  exceptionable  conduct  of  the  federal  party, 
during  the  last  British  war,  has  excited  an  influence 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war,  and  prevented 
a just  discrimination  between  the  two  wars.  That 
was  a war  of  national  delence,  required  for  tha  vin- 
dication of  the  national  right*  and  honor,  and  de- 
manded by  the  indignant  vote*  of  the  people.  Pre- 
sident Madison  himself,  I know,  at  first  reluctantly 
and  with  great  doubt  and  hesitation,  brought  himself 
to  the  conviction  that  it  ought  to  be  declared.  A 
leading,  and  perhaps  the  most  influential  member  of 
his  cabinet,  (Mr.  Gallatin,)  was,  up  to  the  time  of 
its  declaration,  opposed  to  it.  But  nothing  could 
withstand  the  irresistible  force  of  public  sentiment. 
It  was  a just  war,  and  its  great  object,  as  announced 
at  the  time,  was,  “Free  Trade  and  Sailors  Rights,” 
against  the  intolerable  and  oppressive  acts  of  British 
power  on  the  ocean.  The  justice  of  ttie  war,  far 
from  being  denied  or  controverted,  was  admitted  by 
the  federal  party,  which  only  questioned  it  on  consi- 
derations of  policy. 

Being  deliberately  and  constitutionally  declared, 
it  was,  1 think,  their  duty  to  have  given  to  it  their 
hearty  co-operation.  But  the  mass  of  them  did  not. 
They  continued  to  oppose  and  thwart  it,  to  discour- 
age loans  and  enlistments,  to  deny  the  power  of  the 
general  government  to  march  the  militia  beyond  our 
limits,  and  to  hold  a Hartford  Convention,  which, 
whatever  were  its  real  objects,  bore  tlie  aspect  of 
seeking  a dissolution  of  tne  Union  itself.  They 
lost  and  justly  lost  tne  public  confidence.  But  has 
SPiaJIP  apprehension  01  ® similar  late,  in  a state  of 
sion ’of  their'  retfsentfmfli  Bf  ef.se<i  A lea  dess  expres- 
men? 

How  totally  variant  is  the  present  war?  This  is  no 
war  of  defence,  but  one  unnecessary  and  of  offensive 
aggression.  Il  is  Mexico  that  is  defending  her  fire- 
sides, her  castles  and  her  altars,  not  we.  And  how 
different  also  is  the  conduct  of  the  whig  party  of  the 
present  day  from  that  of  the  major  part  of  the  fede- 
ral parly  during  the  war  of  1812!  Far  from  inter- 
posing any  obstacle*  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
if  the  whigs  in  office  are  reproachable  at  all,  it  is 
for  having  lent  loo  ready  a facility  to  il,  without 
careful  examination  into  the  objects  of  the  war. — 
And,  out  of  office,  who  have  rushed  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  with  more  ardor  and  alacrity  than 
the  wh.gs?  Whose  hearts  have  bled  more  freely 
than  those  of  the  whigs?  Who  have  more  occasion 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  sons,  husbands,  brothers,  fa- 
thers, than  whig  parents,  whig  wives,  and  whig  bro- 
thers, in  this  deadly  and  unprofitable  strife? 

But  the  havoc  of  war  is  in  progress,  aod  the  no 
less  deplorable  havoc  of  an  inhospitable  and  pesti- 
lential climate.  Without  indulging  in  an  unneces- 
sary retrospect  and  useless  reproaches  ou  the  past, 
all  hearts  and  heads  should  unite  in  the  patriotic  en- 
deavor to  bring  it  to  a satisfactory  close.  Is  there 
no  way  that  this  can  be  done?  Must  we  blindly  con- 
tinue the  conflict,  without  any  visible  object,  or  any 
prospect  of  a definite  termination?  Thi*  is  the  im- 
portant subject  upon  whicn  I desire  lo  consult  and 
to  commune  with  you.  Who,  in  this  free  govern- 
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ment,  is  to  decide  upon  the  objects  of  a war.  at  its 
commencement,  or  at  any  time  during  its  existence? 
Does  the  power  belong  to  the  nation,  in  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  nation  in  congress  assembled,  or 
is  it  vested  solely  in  a single  functionary  of  the  go- 
vernment? 

A declaration  of  war  is  the  highiest  and  most  aw- 
ful exercise  of  sovereignty.  The  convention,  which 
framed  our  federal  constitution,  had  learned  from 
-the  pages  of  history  that  it  had  been  often  and  great- 
ly abused.  It  had  seen  that  war  had  often  been 
commenced  upon  the  most  trifling  pretexts;  that  it 
had  been  frequently  waged  to  establish  or  exclude 
a dynasty;  to  snatch  a crown  from  the  head  of  one 
potentate  and  place  it  upon  the  head  of  another; 
that  it  had  often  been  prosecuted  to  promote  alien 
and  other  interests  than  those  of  the  nation  whose 
chief  had  proclaimed  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Eng 
lish  wars  for  Hanoverian  interests;  and,  in  short, 
that  such  a vast  and  tremendous  power  ought  not 
to  be  confided  to  the  perilous  exercise  of  one  single 
man.  The  convention,  therefore,  resolved  to  guard 
the  war  making  power  against  those  great  abuses,  of 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a monarch,  it  was  so  suscep- 
tible. 

And  the  security  against  those  abuses  which  its 
wisdom  devised,  was  to  vest  the  war  making  power 
in  the  eongress  ol  the  United  States,  being  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  people  and  the  states 
So  apprehensive  and  jealous  was  the  convention  of 
its  abuse  in  any  other  hands,  that  it  interdicted  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  any  state  in  the  Union,  with- 
out the  consent  of  congress.  Congress,  then,  in  our 
system  of  government,  is  the  sole  depository  of  that 
tremendous  power. 

The  constitution  provides  that  congress  shall  have 
power  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and 
maintain  a navy,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  Thus  we  per 
ceive  that  the  principal  power,  in  regard  to  war,  I 
with  all  its  auxiliary  attendants,  is  granted  to  con-  ] 
gress.  Whenever  called  upon  to  determine  upon  the 
solemn  question  of  peace  or  war,  congress  must  con- 
sider and  deliberate  and  decide  upon  the  motives, 
objects,  and  causes  of  the  war.  And,  if  a war  be 
commenced  without  any  previous  declaration  of  its 
objects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  existing  war  with 
Mexico,  congress  must  necessarily  possess  the  au- 
thority, at  any  lime,  to  declare  for  what  purposes  it 
shall  be  further  prosecuted.  If  we  suppose  con- 
gress does  not  possess  the  controlling  authority  at- 
tributed to  it;  if  it  be  contended  that  a war  having 
been  once  commenced,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  may  direct  it  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
objects  he  pleases,  without  consulting  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  will  of  congress;  the  convention 
will  have  utterly  failed  in  guarding  the  nation 
against  the  abuses  and  ambition  of  a s'mgle  indivi- 
dual. 

Either  congress  or  the  president,  must  have  the 
right  of  determining  upon  the  objects  for  which  a 
war  shall  be  prosecuted.  There  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive. If  the  president  possess  it  and  prosecute  it 
for  objects  against  the  will  of  congress,  where  is  the 
difference  between  our  free  government  and  that  ol 
any  other  nation  which  may  be  governed  by  an  abso- 
lute Czar,  Emperor,  or  King.  __  _ ^ pre_ 

Congress_may,^\rriili  fi?e’‘o'bject  for  which  it  was 
commenced  or  has  been  since  prosecuted,  and  in 
cases  of  such  omission  the  president,  being  charged 
with  the  employment  and  direction  of  the  national 
force,  is  necessarily,  left  to  his  own  judgment  to 
decide  upon  the  objects,  to  the  attainment  of  which 
that  force  shall  be  applied.  But,  whenever  congress 
shall  think  proper  to  declare,  by  some  authentic 
act  for  what  purposes  a war  shall  be  commenced  or 
continued,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  president  to  apply 
the  national  force  to  the  attainment  ot  those  pur- 
poses. In  the  instance  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  act  of  congress  by  which  it  was  declar- 
ed w as  preceded  by  a message  of  President  Madison 
enumerating  the  wrongs  and  injuries  of  which  we 
complained  against  Gieat  Britain.  That  message 
therefore,  and  without  it  the  well  known  objects  ol 
the  war,  which  was  a war  purely  of  defence,  rendei  td 
it  unnecessary  that  congress  should  particularize,  m 
the  act,  the  specific  objects  for  which  it  was  pro 
claimed.  The  whole  world  knew  that  it  was  a war 
waged  for  free  trade  and  sailors’  rights. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  president  and  senate 
possess  the  treaty  making  power,  without  any  ex- 
press limitation  as  to  its  exeicise;  that  the  natural 
and  ordinary  termination  of  a war  is  by  a treaty  ol 
peace;  and  therefore,  that  the  president  and  senate 
must  possess  the  power  to  decide  what  stipulations 
and  conditions  shall  enter  into  such  a treaty.  But  it 
is  not  more  true  that  the  president  and  senate  possess 
the  treaty  making  power,  without  limitation,  than 


that  congress  possesses  the  war  making  power,  with- 
out restriction.  These  two  powers  then  ought  to  he 
so  interpreted  as  to  reconcile  the  one  with  the  other; 
and,  in  expounding  the  constitution,  we  ought  to 
keep  constantly  in  view  the  nature  and  structure  of 
our  free  government,  and  especially  the  great  object 
of  the  convention  in  taking  the  war  making  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  a single  man  and  placing  it  in 
the  safer  custody  of  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
nation.'  The  desirable  reconciliation  between  the 
two  powers  is  effected  by  attributing  to  congress  the 
right  to  declare  what  shall  be  the  objects  of  a war, 
and  to  the  president  the  duty  of  endeavoring  to  obtain 
those  objects  by  the  direction  of  the  national  force 
and  by  diplomacy. 

I am  broaching  no  new  and  speculative  theory. — 
The  statute  book  of  the  United  States  i3  full  of  ex- 
amples of  prior  declarations  by  congress  of  the 
objects  to  be  attained  by  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  ‘and  the  archives  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  accomplish- 
mdnt  of  those  objects,  or  the  attempt  to  accomplish 
them,  by  subsequent  negotiations. 

Prior  to  the  declaration  of  the  last  war  against 
Great  Britain,  in  all  the  restrictive  measures  which 
congress  adopted,  against  the  two  great  belligerent 
powers  of  Europe,  clauses  were  inserted  in  the 
several  acts  establishing  them,  tendering  to  both  or 
either  of  the  belligerents  the  abolition  of  those  re- 
strictions if  they  would  repeal  their  hostile  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  and  orders  in  council,  operating 
against  pur  commerce  and  navigation.  And  these 
acts  of  congress  were  invariably  communicated, 
through  the  executive,  by  diplomatic  notes  to 
Fi  ance  and  Great  Britain,  as  the  basis  upon  which 
it  was  proposed  to  restore  friendly  intercourse  with 
them.  So,  afler  the  ti  rmination  of  the  war,  various 
acts  of  congress  were  passed,  from  time  to  time, 
offering  to  foreign  powers  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
in  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  U.  Slates 
[with  them.  Out  of  these  acts  have  sprung  a class, 

I and  a large  class,  of  treaties,  (four  or  five  of  which 
were  negotiated,  whilst  l was  in  the  department  ot 
state,)  commonly  called  reciprocity  treaties  con 
eluded  under  all  the  presidents,  from  Mr.  Madison 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  inclusive.  And,  with  regard  to 
commercial  treaties,  negotiated  with  the  sanction  ot 
prior  acts  of  congress,  where  they  (contained  either 
appropriations  or  weiein  conflict  with  unrepealed 
statutes,  it  has  ever  been  held  as  the  republican  doc- 
trine, from  Mr.  Jay’s  irealy  down  to  the  present  time, 
that  the  passage  of  acts  of  congress  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  execution  of  those  treaties.  If  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  commerce,  in  re>pect  to  which 
the  power  vested  in  congress  to  regulate  it  and  the 
treaty  making  power  may  be  regarded  as  concur- 
rent, congress  can  previously  decide  the  objects  to 
which  negotiation  shall  be  applied,  how  much  strong- 
er is  the  case  of  war,  the  power  to  declare  which  is 
confided  exclusively  to  congress? 

I conclude,  therefore,  Mr.  President  and  fellow 
citizens,  with  entire  confidence  that  congress  has 
the  rignt  either  at  the  beginning,  or  during  the  pro- 
secution of  any  war,  to  decide  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses for  whicii  it  was  proclaimed,  or  for  which  i» 
ought  to  be  continued.  And  I think  it ,J-“  uul>  ol 

cohgress,  by  some  delihf--* authentic  act,  to 

Hp<  ’ ■**  oojects  the  present  war  shall  be 

ranger  prosecuted.  1 suppose  the  president  would, 
not  hesitate  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  pronounc- 
ed will  of  congress,  and  to  employ  the  force  and  the 
diplomatic  power  of  the  ration  to  execute  that  will. 
But,  ii  the  president  should  decline  or  retuse  to  do 
so,  and,  in  contempt  ot  the  supreme  authority  ol 
congress,  should  persevere  in  waging  the  war,  for 
oilier  objects  than  those  proclaimed  by  congress, 
then  it  would  be  the  imperative  duty  of  tnat  body  to 
vindicate  its  authority  by  the  most  stringent  and 
effectual  and  appropriate  measures.  And  it,  on  ttie 
contrary,  the  enemy  should  refuse  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  containing  stipulations  securing  the  objects 
designated  by  congress,  it  would  become  the  duty 
of  me  whole  government  to  prosecute  the  war,  with 
all  the  national  energy,  until  those  objects  were  at- 
tained by  a irealy  ol  peace.  There  can  be  no 
insuperanle  difficulty  in  congress  making  such  an 
authoritative  declaration.  Lei  it  resolved,  simply, 
that  the  war  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  a war  ol  con- 
quest, and  if  a war  of  conquest,  what  is  to  be  con- 
quered. Should  a resolution  pass,  disclaiming  the 
design  of  conquest,  peace  would  follow  tn  less  than 
sixty  days,  it  the  president  would  conform  to  his 
constitutional  duly . 

Here,  tallow-citizens,  I might  pause,  having  indi- 
cated a mode  by  whicn  the  nation,  through  its  ac- 
credited and  legitimate  representatives  in  congress, 
can  announce  lor  what  purposes  and  objects  this 
war  shall  be  longer  prosecuted,  and  can  thus  lei  the 
whole  people  ol  the  United  Slates  know  lor  what 
end  their  blood  is  to  be  lurther  shed,  and  their  trea- 


sure further  expended,  instead  of  the  knowledge  of 
it  being  locked  up  and  concealed  in  the  bo«om  of 
one  man.  We  should  no  longer  perceive  the  objects 
of  the  war  varying,  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  changing  opinions  of  the  chief  magistrate  charg- 
ed with  its  prosecution.  But  I do  not  think  it  right 
to  stop  here.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  people,  in 
their  primitive  assemblies,  and  of  every  private  man, 
however  humble,  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  war  should  be  continued; 
and  such  an  expression  will  receive  just  as  much 
consideration  and  consequence  as  it  is  entitled  to, 
and  no  more. 

Shall  this  war  be  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  and  annexing  Mexico,  in  all  its  bound- 
less extent,  to  the  United  States? 

I will  not  attribute  to  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates  any  such  design;  but  1 confess  I have  been 
shocked  and  alarmed  by  manifestations  of  it  in  va- 
rious quarters.  Of  all  the  dangers  and  misfortunes 
which  could  befal  this  nation,  1 should  regard  that 
of  its  becoming  a warlike  and  conquering  power  the 
most  direlul  and  fatal.  History  tells  the  mournful 
tale  of  conquering  nations  and  conquerors.  The 
three  most  celebrated  conquerors,  in  the  civilized 
world,  were  Alexander,  Caesar  and  Napoleon.  The 
first,  aft6r  overrunning  a large  portion  of  Asia,  and 
sighing  and  lamenting  that  there  were  uo  more 
worlds  to  subdue,  met  a premature  and  ignoble 
death.  His  lieutenants  quarrelled  and  warred  with 
each  other,  as  to  the  spoils  of  bis  victories,  and 
finally  lost  them  all. 

Caesar,  after  conquering  Gaul,  returned,  with  hi? 
triumphant  legions  to  Rome,  passed  the  Rubicon, 
won  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  trampled  upon  the  li- 
berties of  his  country,  and  expired  by  the  patriot 
hand  of  Brutus.  But  Rome  ceased  to  be  free.  War 
and  conquest  had  enervated  and  corrupted  the  masses. 
The  spirit  of  true  liberty  was  extinguished,  and  a 
long  line  of  emperors  succeeded,  some  of  whom 
were  the  most  execrable  monsters  that  ever  existed 
in  human  form.  And  that  most  extraordinary  man, 
perhaps  in  all  history,  after  subjugating  ali  conti- 
nental Europe,  occupying  almost  all  its  capitals, 
seriously  threatening,  according  to  Mr.  Thiers,  proud 
Albion  itself,  and  decking  the  brows  of  various 
members  of  his  family,  with  crowns  torn  from  the 
heads  of  other  monarchs,  lived  to  behold  his  own 
dear  France  itself  in  the  possession  of  his  enemies, 
was  made  himself  a wretched  captive,  and  far  re- 
moved from  country,  family,  and  friends,  breathed 
his  last  on  the  distant  and  inhospitable  rock  of  St. 
Helena.  The  Alps  and  the  Rhine  had  been  claimed 
as  the  natural  boundaries  of  France,  but  even  these 
could  not  be  secured  in  the  treaties  to  which  9he 
was  reduced  to  submit.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
people  of  Macedon  or  Greece,  of  Rome,  or  of 
France,  were  benefitted,  individually  or  collectively, 
by  the  triumphs  of  their  great  captains?  Their  sad 
lot  was  immense  sacrifice  of  iife,  heavy  and  intole- 
rable burdens,  and  the  ultimate  loss  of  liberty  itself. 

That  the  power  of  the  United  Stales  is  competent 
to  the  conquest  of  Mxico  is  quite  probable.  But  it 
could  noi  h“  “cnived  without  frightful  carnage, 
ureadfui  sacrifices  of  human  life,  and  the  creation 
of  an  onerous  national  debt;  nor  could  it  be  com- 
pletely effected,  in  all  probility,  until  afler  the  lapse 
of  many  years.  It  would  be  necessary  to  occupy 
all  its  strongholds,  to  disarm  its  inhabitants,  and  to 
keep  them  in  constant  fear  and  subjection.  To  con- 
summate the  work,  1 presume  that  standing  armies, 
not  lebS  than  a hundred  thousand  men,  would  be  ne- 
cessary, to  be  kept  perhaps  always  in  the  bosom  of 
their  country.  These  standing  armies,  revelling  in 
a foreign  land,  and  accustomed  to  trample  upon  the 
liberties  of  a foreign  peop'e,  at  same  distant  day, 
might  be  fit  and  ready  instruments,  under  the  lead  of 
some  daring  and  unprincipled  ctiieftain,  to  return  to 
their  country  and  prostrate  the  public  liberty. 

Supposing  the  conquest  to  be  once  made,  what  is 
to  be  done  with  it?  Is  it  lobe  governed,  like  Ro- 
man Provinces,  by  Proconsuls?  Would  it  be  com- 
patible with  the  genius,  character,  and  safely  of  our 
tree  institutions,  to  keep  such  a great  country  as 
Mexico,  with  a population  of  not  less  than  nine 
millions,  in  a state  of  constant  subjection? 

Shall  it  be  annexed  to  the  United  Stales?  Does 
any  considerate  man  believe  it  possible  that  two  such 
immense  countries,  with  territories  of  nearly  equal 
extent,  with  populations  so  incongruous,  so  different 
in  race,  in  language,  in  religion  and  in  laws,  could 
he  blended  together  in  oue  harmonious  mass,  and 
happily  governed  by  one  common  authority?  Mur- 
murs, discontent,  insurrections,  rebellion,  would  in- 
evilauly  ensue,  until  the  incompatible  parts  would 
he  broken  asunder,  and  possibly,  in  the  frightful 
struggle,  our  preeent  glorious  union  itself  would  be 
dissevered  or  dissolved. 

We  ought  not  so  forget  the  warning  voice  of  all 
history,  which  teaches  the  difficulty  of  combioiDg 
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and  consolidating  together,  conquering  and  conquer 
ed  nations.  After  the  lapse  of  eight  hundred  years, 
during  which  the  Moors  held  their  conquest  of 
Spain,  the  indomitable  courage,  perseverance,  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  race  finally  triumphed, 
and  expelled  the  African  invaders  from  the  Peninsu- 
la. And  even  with  our  own  time,  the  colossal  pow- 
er of  Napoleon,  when  at  its  loftiest  height,  was  in- 
competent to  subdue  and  subjugate  the  proud  Cas- 
tilian. And  here  in  our  own  neighborhood,  Lower 
Canada,  which  near  one  hundred  years  ago,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  seven  years  war,  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain,  remains  a foreign  land  in 
the  midst  of  the  British  provinces,  foreign  in  feel- 
ings and  attachment,  and  foreign  in  laws,  language 
and  religion.  And  what  has  been  the  fact  with  poor 
gallant,  generous  and  oppressed  Ireland?  Centu- 
ries have  passed  since  the  overbearing  Saxon  over- 
ran and  subjugated  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Rivers  of  Irish  blood  have  flowed,  during  the  long 
and  arduous  contest.  Insurrection  and  rebellion 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day;  and  yet,  up  to  this 
time,  Ireland  remains  alien  in  feeling,  affection  and 
sympathy,  toward  the  power  which  hasso  long  borne 
her  down.  Every  Irishman  hates,  with  a mortal  ha- 
tred, his  Saxon  oppressor.  Although  there  are  great 
territorial  differences  between  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  as  compared  to  that  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  there  are  some  points  of  striking 
resemblance  between  them. 

Both  the  Irish  and  the  Mexicans  are  probably  of 
the  same  Celtic  race.  Both  the  English  and  the 
Americans  are  of  the  same  Saxon  origin.  The  Ca- 
tholic religion  predominates  in  both  the  former,  the 
Protestant  among  botn  the  latter.  Religion  has  been 
the  fruitful  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent 
between  the  Irish  and  the  English  nations.  Is  there 
no  reason  to  apprehend  that  It  would  become  so  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
if  they  were  united  together?  Why  should  we  seek 
to  interfere  wilh  them  in  their  mode  of  worship  of  a 
common  Saviour?  We  believe  that  they  are  wrong, 
especially  in  the  exclusive  character  of  their  faith, 
and  that  we  are  right.  They  think  that  they  are 
right  and  we  are  wrong.  What  other  rule  can  there 
be  than  to  leave  the  followers  of  each  religion  to 
their  own  solemn  convictions  of  conscientious  duty 
towards  God?  Who  but  the  great  Arbiter  of  the 
Universe,  can  judge  in  such  a question?  For  my  own 
part,  I sincerely  believe  and  hope  that  those  who 
belong  to  all  the  departments  of  the  great  church  of 
Christ,  if,  in  truth  and  purity,  they  conform  to  the 
doctrines  which  they  profess,  will  ultimately  secure 
an  abode  in  those  regions  of  bliss,  whieh  all  aim 
finally  to  reach.  I think  there  is  no  potentate  in  Eu- 
rope, whatever  his  religion  may  be,  more  enlighten- 
ed or  at  this  moment  so  interesting  as  the  liberal 
head  of  the  Papal  See. 

But  i suppose  it  to  be  impossible  that  those  who 
favor,  if  there  be  any  who  favor  the  annexation  of 
Mexico  to  the  United  Stales,  can  think  tbit  it  ought 
to  be  perpetually  governed  by  military  sway.  Cer- 
tainly no  votary  of  human  liberty  oouia  deem  it  l ight 
that  a violation  should  be  perpetrated  of  the  ^I'Cuv  1 
principles  of  our  own  revolution,  according  to  which, 
laws  ought  not  to  be  enacted  and  taxes  ought  not  to 
be  levied,  without  representation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  to  obey  the  one,  and  pay  the  other.  Then, 
Mexico  is  to  participate  in  our  councils  and  equally 
share  in  our  legislation  and  government.  But,  sup- 
pose she  would  not  voluntarily  choose  representatives 
to  the  national  congress,  is  our. soldiery  to  follow  the 
electors  to  the  ballot  box,  and  6y  force  to  compel 
them,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  deposit  their 
ballots?  And  how  are  the  nine  millions  of  Mexican 
people  to  be  represented  in  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States  of  America  and  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  combined?  Is  every 
Mexican,  without  regard  to  color  or  caste,  per  capi- 
ta, to  exercise  the  elective  franchise?  How  is  the 
quota  of  representation  belweeu  the  two  republics, 
to  be  fixed?  Where  is  their  seat  of  common  govern- 
ment to  be  established?  And  wbo  can  foresee  or  fore- 
tel,  if  Mexico,  voluntarily  or  by  force,  were  to  share 
in  the  common  go  eminent  whnt  would  be  the  con- 
sequences to  her  or  to  us?  Unprepared,  as  I tear  her 
population  yet  is,  for  the  practical  enjoyment  of  self 
government,  and  of  habits,  customs,  language,  laws 
and  religion,  so  lotally  different  from  our  own,  we 
should  present  the  revolting  spectacle  of  a confused, 
distracted,  and  motley  government. 

We  should  have  a Mexican  party,  a Pacific  Ocean 
party,  an  Atlantic  party,  in  additiuu  to  the  other  par- 
lies,  which  exist,  or  with  which  we  are  threatened, 
eaeh  striving  to  execute  its  own  particular  views  and 
purposes,  and  reproaching  the  others  with  thwarting 
and  disappointing  them.  The  Mexican  representa- 
tion, in  congress,  would  probably  form  a separate  and 
impenetrable  corps,  always  ready  to  throw  itself  into 
the  scale  of  aDy  other  party,  to  advance  and  promote 


Mexican  interests.  Such  a stale  of  things  could  not 
long  endure.  Those,  whom  God  and  geography  have 
pronounced  should  live  asunder,  could  never  be  per- 
manently and  harmoniously  united  together. 

Do  we  want  for  our  own  happiness  or  greatness  the 
addition  of  Mexico  to  the  existing  Union  of  our  states? 
If  our  population  was  too  dense  for  our  territory,  and 
there  was  a difficulty  in  obtaining  honorably  the  means 
of  subsistence,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  an  at- 
tempt to  enlarge  our  dominions.  But  we  have  no 
such  apology.  We  have  already,  in  our  glorious 
country,  a vast  and  almost  boundless  territory.  Be- 
ginning at  the  north,  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
British  provinces,  it  stretches  thousands  of  miles 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Mexi- 
can gulf,  until  it  almost  reaches  the  tropics.  It  ex- 
tends lo  the  Pacific  ocean,  borders  on  those  great 
inland  seas,  the  lakes,  which  separate  us  from  the 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  embraces  the 
great  father  of  rivers,  from  its  uppermost  source  to 
the  Balize,  and  the  still  longer  Missouri,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  comprehends  the  greatest  variety  of  the  richest 
soils,  capable  of  almost  all  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  except  lea  and  coffee  and  the  spices,  and  it 
includes  every  variety  of  climate,  which  the  heart 
could  wish  or  desire.  We  have  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand millions  of  acres  of  waste  and  unsettled  lands, 
enough  for  the  subsistence  of  ten  or  twenty  times  our 
present  population.  Ought  we  not  to  be  satisfied 
wilh  such  a country?  Ought  we  not  to  be  profoundly 
thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  for  such  a 
vast  and  bountiful  land?  Is  it  not  the  height  of  in- 
gratitude to  Him  to  seek  by  war  and  conquest,  in- 
dulging  in  a spirit  of  rapacity,  to  acquire  other  lands, 
the  homes  and  habitations  of  a large  portion  of  his 
common  children?  If  we  pursue  the  object  of  such 
a conquest,  besides  mortgaging  the  revenue  and  re 
sources  of  this  country  for  ages  to  come,  in  tbe  form 
of  an  onerous  national  debt,  we  should  have  greatly  to 
augment  that  debt,  by  an  assumption  of  tbe  sixty  01 
seventy  millions  of  tbe  national  debt  of  Mexico.  For 
I take  it  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  we 
obtain  voluntarily  or  by  conquest,  a foreign  nation, 
we  acquire  it  with  all  the  incumbrances  attached  lo 
it.  In  my  humble  opinion,  we  are  now  bound,  in 
honor  and  moralily,  to  pay  the  just  debt  of  Texas. — 
And  we  should  be  equally  bound  by  the  same  obli- 
gations, to  pay  the  debt  of  Mexico  if  it  were  annexed 
to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  possessions  which  appertain  to  man,  in  his 
collective  or  individual  condition,  none  should  be 
preserved  and  cherished,  with  more  sedulous  and 
unremitting  care  than  that  of  an  unsullied  character. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  it  too  highly,  in  society, 
when  attached  to  ao  individual,  nor  can  it  be  exag- 
gerated or  too  greatly  magnified  in  a nation.  Those 
who  lose  or  are  inditf  rent  to  it  become  just  objects 
of  scorn  and  contempt.  Of  all  the  abominable  trans- 
actions which  suily  the  pages  of  history,  none  ex 
ceed  in  enormity  that  of  the  dismemberment  and 
partition  ol  Poland,  by  the  three  great  continental 
powers — Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia.  Ages  may 
pass  away,  and  centuries  roll  around,  but  as  long  as 
huiiio..  —orirUs  endure  all  mankind  will  unite  in  ex- 
ecrating the  iapaj-.-_.  „nf)  deiestatjie  deed.  That 
was  accomplished  by  overwheiuin.b  ,|he 

anlortunate  existence  of  fatal  dissentions  and  divi- 
sions in  the  bosom  of  Poland.  Let  us  avoid  affixing 
to  our  name  and  national  character  a similar,  if  not 
worse  stigma.  1 am  alraid  that  we  do  not  now  stand 
well  in  ihe  opinion  of  other  parts  of  Christendom. — 
Repudiation  has  brougnt  upon  us  much  reproach. — 
All  the  nations,  I apprehend,  look  upon  us  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  present  war,  as  being  actuated 
oy  a spirit  of  rapacity  and  an  inordinate  desire 
for  territorial  aggrandizement.  Let  us  not  forfeit 
altogether  their  good  opinions.  Let  us  command 
their  applause  by  a noble  exercise  of  forbearance  and 
justice.  In  the  elevated  station  which  we  hold,  we 
can  safely  afford  lo  practise  the  godlike  virtues  of 
moderation  and  magnanimity.  The  long  series  ol 
glorious  triumphs,  achieved  by  our  gallant  comman- 
ders and  their  brave  armies,  unattended  by  a single 
reverse,  juslity  us,  w ithout  the  least  danger  of  tar- 
nishing me  national  honor,  in  disinterestedly  holding 
out  the  olive  branch  of  peace. 

We  do  not  want  the  mines,  the  mountains,  the  tr  or- 
asses  and  lire  sterile  lands  of  Mexico.  To  her  the 
loss  of  them  would  be  huinilitatiug,  and  be  a perpet 
ual  source  ol'  regret  and  mortification.  To  us  they 
might  prove  a fatal  acquisition,  producing  distrac- 
tion, dissension,  division  possioty  disunion.  Let 
therefore  the  integrity  of  the  national  existence  and 
national  territory  of  Mexico  remain  undisturbed. — 
For  one,  i desire  to  s^e  no  part  of  her  territory  torn 
from  her  by  war.  Some  of  our  people  have  placed 
their  hearts  upon  the  acquisition  oi  the  Bay  01  San 
Francisco  in  Upper  CalUornia.  To  us,  as  a great 
maritime  power,  it  might  prove  lo  be,  ol  advantage 
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nterests.  To  Mexico  which  can  never  os  a great  rair 
itime  power,  it  can  never  be  of  much  aduantage. — 
[f  we  can  obtain  it  bv  fair  purchase  with  a just  equiv- 
alent, I should  be  happy  to  see  it  so  acquired.  As, 
whenever  ihe  war  ceases,  Mexico  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  debts  due  to  our  citizens,  perhaps  an 
eqivalent  fur  that  bay  may  be  found  in  thatdebt,  our 
govern  nent  assuming  to  pay  to  our  citizens  whatever 
portion  of  it  may  be  applied  to  that  object.  But  it 
should  form  no  motive  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
which  I would  not  continue  a solitary  hour  for  the 
sake  of  that  harbor. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  shall  we  make  peace 
without  any  indemnity  for  ttie  expenses  of  the  war? 
If  the  published  documents  in  relation  to  the  late 
negotiations  between  Mr.  Trisi  and  the  Mexican 
commissioners  be  true,  and  I have  noi  seen  them' any 
where  contradicted,  the  executive  properly  waived 
any  demand  of  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  And  the  rupture  of  (hat  negotiation  was  pro- 
duced, by  our  government  insisting  upon  a session 
Irom  Mexico,  of  the  strip  and  mostly  barren  land 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Bravo  and  and  New 
Mexico,  which  Mexico  refused  to  make.  So  that 
we  are  now  righting,  if  not  for  the  conquest  of  all 
Mexico  as  intimated  in  some  quarters,  for  that  nar- 
row strip,  and  for  the  barren  province  of  New  Mex- 
ico, with  its  fe  w miserable  mines.  We  bought  all  the 
province  of  Louisiana  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  more  than  all  Mexico 
together.  We  bought  Florida,  at  five  millions  of 
dollars,  and  a hard  bargain  it  was,  since,  besides  that 
sum,  we  gave  up  the  boundary  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  to 
which  1 think  we  were  entitled,  as  the  western  limit 
of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  and  were  restricted  to 
lhat  pait  of  the  Sabine.  And  we  are  now,  if  not 
seeking  the  conquest  of  all  Mexico,  to  continue  this 
war  indefinitely  for  the  inconsiderable  objects  to 
which  I have  just  referred. 

But  it  will  be  repeated,  are  we  to  have  no  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  the  war?  Mexico  is  utterly 
unable  to  make  us  any  pecuniary  indemnity,  if  the 
justice  of  the  war  on  our  part  entitled  us  to  demand 
it.  Her  country  has  been  laid  waste,  her  cities 
burned  or  occupied  by  our  troops,  her  means  so  ex- 
hausted that  she  is  unable  to  pay  even  her  own  ar- 
mies. And  every  day’s  prosecution  of  the  war, 
whilst  it  would  augment  the  amount  of  our  indemni- 
ty, would  lessen  the  ability  of  Mexico  lo  pay  it.  We 
have  seen,  however,  that  there  is  another  form  in 
which  we  are  to  demand  indemnity.  It  is  to  be  ter- 
ritorial indemnity!  I hope,  for  Feasons  already  sta- 
ted, that  that  firebrand  will  not  be  brought  into  our 
country. 

Among  the  resolutions  which  it  is  my  intention  to 
present  for  your  consideration  at  the  conclusion  of 
tri is  address,  one  proposes,  in  your  behalf  and 
mine,  to  disavow,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  any 
desire,  on  our  part,  to  acquire  anj  foreign  territory 
whatever  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  slavery  i;  to 
it.  I do  not  know  that  any  citizen  of  the  U.  States 
entertains  such  a wish.  But  sucti  a motive  has  often 
been  imputed  to  the  slave  states,  and  [ therefore 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  it  on  this  occasion.  My 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  well  known.— 
Tfyjj|have  the  merit,  if  it  be  one,  of  consistency, 
slaveryVs'a  greaTevff; aJ W0n&1U>a Y.e  ever  regarded 
an  irredeemable  wrong  to  its  unfortunate  vfcVulifear 
I should  rejoiee  if  not  a single  slave  breathed  the  air 
or  was  within  the  limits  of  our  country.  But  here 
they  are,  to  be  dealt  with  as  well  as  we  can,  with  a 
due  consideration  of  all  circumstances  affecting  tbe 
security,  safety  and  happiness  of  both  races.  Every 
state  has  the  supreme,  uncontrolled  and  exclusive 
power  to  decide  lor  itself  wbetherslavery  shall  cease 
ur  continue  within  its  limits,  without  any  exterior 
intervention  from  any  quarter.  In  states  where  tiie 
slaves  outnumber  the  whites,  as  is  the  case  with 
several,  she  blacks  could  not  be  emancipated  and 
invested  with  all  the  rights  of  freemen,  without  be- 
coming the  governing  race  in  those  states.  Collisi- 
ons and  conflicts  between  the  two  races,  would  be 
inevitable,  and  after  shocking  scenes  ot  rapine  and 
carnage,  the  extinction  or  expulsion  of  the  blacks 
would  certainly  take  pface. 

in  tbe  slate  of  Kentucky,  near  fifty  years  ago,  I 
thought  the  proportion  of  slaves,  iu  comparison  with 
the  whiles,  was  so  inconsiderable  that  we  might 
safely  adopt  a system  ol  gradual  emancipation  that 
would  ultimately  eradicate  this  evil  in  our  state. — 
That  system  was  lotally  different  from  the  immediate 
aoolilion  oi  slavery  for  which  the  parly  of  the  aboli- 
tionists of  the  present  day  contend.  Whether  they 
have  intended  or  not,  it  is  my  calm  and  deliberate 
belief,  that  they  have  done  incalculable  mischief  even 
lo  the  very  cause  which  they  espoused,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  discord  which  bas  been  produced  between  dif- 
lerent  parts  of  the  Union.  Acoordingto  the  system, 
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we  attempted,  near  the  close  of  the  last  eentury,  all ! 
slaves  in  being  were  to  remain  such,  but  all  who  I 
might  be  born  subsequent  to  a specified  day  were  to 
become  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  during  j 
their  service  were  to  be  taught  to  read,  write  and 
cypher.  Thus,  instead  of  being  thrown  upon  the 
community,  ignorant  and  unprepared,  as  would  be 
the  case  by  immediate  emancipation,  they  would 
have  entered  upon  the  possession  of  their  freedom, 
capable!  in  some  degree,  of  enjoying  it.  After  a 
hard  struggle  the  system  was  defeated,  and  I regret 
it  extremely,  as,  if  it  had  been  then  adopted,  our 
state  would  be  now  nearly  rid  of  that  reproach. 

Since  that  epoch,  a scheme  or  unmixed  benevo- 
lence has  sprung  up,  which,  if  it  had  existed  at  that 
time,  would  have  obviated  one  of  the  greatest  objec- 
tions, which  was  made  to  gradual  emancipation, 
which  was  the  continuance  of  the  emancipated  slaves 
to  abide  among  us.  That  scheme  is  the  American 
colonization  society.  About  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
a few  individuals,  myself  among  them,  met  together 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  society.  It  has  gone  on  amidst  extraordinary 
difficulties  ami  trials,  sustaining  itself  almost  entirely 
by  spontaneous  and  voluntary  contributions,  from 
individual  benevolence,  withoutscarcely  any  aid  from 
government. 

The  colonies,  planted  under  its  auspiees,  are  now 
well  established  communities, with  churches, schools, 
and  other  institutions  appertaining  to  the  civilized 
state.  They  have  made  successful  war  in  repelling 
attacks  and  invasions  by  their  barbarous  and  savage 
neighbors.  They  have  made  treaties,  annexed  ter- 
ritories to  their  dominion,  and  are  blessed  with  a free 
representative  government.  I recently  read  a mes 
sage,  from  one  of  their  governors  to  their  legislature, 
which,  in  point  of  composition,  and  in  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  public  affairs  of  their  republic,  would 
comparo  advantageously  with  the  messages  of  the 
governors  of  our  own  states.  1 am  not  very  super- 
stitious, but  l do  solemnly  believe  that  these  colonies 
are  blest  with  the  smiles  o,(,  Providence,  and,  if  we 
may  dare  attempt  penetrating  the  veil,  by  which  he 
conceals  his  all-wise  dispensations  from  mortal  eyes, 
that  he  designs  that  Africa  shall  be  the  refuge  and 
the  home  of  the  descendants  of  its  sons  and  daughters, 
torn  and  dragged  from  their  native  land,  by  lawless 
violence. 

It  is  a philanthropic  and  consoling  reflection  that 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  African  race 
in  the  United  Slates,  even  in  a state  of  slavery,  is  far 
better  than  it  would  have  been  if  their  ancestors  had 
never  been  brought  from  their  native  land.  And  if 
it  should  be  the  decree  of  the  great  Ruler  of  the 
universe  that  their  descendants  shall  be  made  instru- 
ments in  his  hands  in  the  establishment  of  civilization 
and  the  Christian  religion  throughout  Africa,  our  re- 
grets on  account  of  the  onginial  wrong  will  be 
greatly  mitigated. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  in  admitting  the  injustice  of 
ala.very,  I admit  the  neceesiiy  ol  an  instantaneous  repa- 
ralioii  of  that  injustice.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is 
not  always  safe,  practicable,  or  possible,  in  the  great 
movements  of  stales  and  public  affairs  of  nations,  to  re- 
medy or  repair  the  infliction  of  previous  injustice.  In 
the  inception  of  it,  we  may  oppose  and  denounce  it,  by 
our  most  strenuous  exertions,  but  aflerits  consumma- 
tion, there  is  often  no  other  alternative  left  us  butjq,<^j; 
plore  its  perpetraiion,_.acd.^  a'YKs'evil  ihanThe  fright- 
ternattKAifO'ences  which  might  ensue  from  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  repair  it.  Slavery  is  one  of  those  unfortunate 
instances.  The  evil  of  is  was  inflicted  upon  us,  by  the 
parent  country  of  Great  Britain  against  all  the  entrea- 
ties and  remonstrances  of  the  colonies.  And  here  it  is 
amongst  and  amidst  us,  and  we  must  dispose  of  it  as 
best  we  can  under  ali  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round us.  It  continued,  by  the  importatation  of  slaves 
from  Africa,  in  spite  of  colonial  resistance,  lor  a period 
of  more  than  a century  and  a half,  and  it  may  require 
an  equal  or  a longer  lapse  of  time  before  our  country  is 
entirely  rid  of  the  evil.  And  in  ihe  meantime,  modera- 
tion, prudence,  and  discretion  among  ourselves,  and  the 
blessings  of  providence  may  be  all  necessary  to  accom- 
plish our  ultimate  deliverance  from  it.  Examples  of 
similar  infliction  of  irreparable  national  evil  and  injus- 
tice might  be  muliiplied  to  an  indefinite  exlenf.  The 
case  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  is 
a recent  and  an  obvious  one  which,  if  it  were  wron<q  it 
cannot  now  be  repaired.  Texas  is  now  an  integral  pari 
of  our  Union,  wiih  its  own  voluntary  consent.  Many 
of  us  opposed  the  annexation  with  honest  zeal  and  most 
earnest  exertions  But  who  would  now  think  of  perpe- 
trating the  folly  of  casting  Texas  out  of  the  confederacy 
and  throwing  her  back  upon  her  own  independence,  or 
into  the  arms  of  Mexico?  Who  would  now  divorce  her 
from  this  Union?  The  Creeks  and  the  Cherokee  Indi- 
ans were,  by  the  most  exceptionable  means,  driven 
from  their  country,  and  transported  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Their  lands  have  been  fairly  purchased  and 
occupied  by  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Tennessee.  Who  would  now  conceive  the 
flagrant  injustice  of  expelling  those  inhabitants  and  re- 
storing the  Indian  country  to  the  Chstokees  and  Creeks, 


under  color  of  repairing  original  injustice?  During  the 
war  of  our  revolution,  millions  of  paper  money  were  is- 
sued by  our  ancestors,  as  'he  only  currency  with  which 
they  could  achieve  our  liberties  and  independence  — 
Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  were 
stripped  of  their  homes  and  their  all  and  brought  to 
ruin,  by  giving  credit  and  confidence  to  that  spurious 
currency.  Stern  necessity  has  prevented  the  repara- 
tion of  that  great  national  injustice. 

But  I forbear,  I will  no  longer  trespass  upon  your  pa- 
tience or  further  tax  my  own  voice,  impaired  by  a speech 
of  more  than  three  hours’  duration,  which  professional 
duty  required  me  to  make  only  a few  days  aso.  If  I 
have  been  at  all  successful  in  the  exposition  of  the  views 
and  opinions  I entertain,  I have  shown  — 

1st.  That  the  present  war  was  brought  about  by  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and  the  subsequent  order  of  the 
president,  without  the  previous  consent  and  amhority  of 
congress. 

2d.  That  the  president,  being  unenlightened  and  un- 
instructed by  any  public  declaration  of  congress,  as  to 
objects  for  which  it  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  in  the  con- 
duct of  it,  is  necessarily,  left  to  his  own  sense  of  what  the 
national  inte  est  and  honor  may  require. 

3d.  That  the  whole  war  making  power  of  the  nation, 
as  to  inoives,  causes,  and  objects,  is  confided  by  the 
constilution  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  con- 
gress 

4th.  That  it  is,  therefore,  the  right  of  congress,  at  ihe 
commencement  or  during  the  progress  of  any  war,  to 
declare  for  what  objects  and  purposes  the  war  ought  to 
be  waged  and  prosecuted. 

5rh.  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  congrees  to  an- 
nounce to  the  nation  for  what  objects  the  war  shall  be 
longer  continued;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  president,  in 
the  exercise  of  all  his  official  functions,  to  conform  to 
and  carry  out  this  declared  will  of  congress,  by  the  ex- 
ercise, if  necessary,  of  all  the  high  power  with  which  he 
is  clothed  and  that,  if  he  fail  or  refuse  to  do  so,  it  be- 
comes ihe  imperative  duty  of  congress  to  arrest  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  war  by  the  most  effectual  means  in 
i's  power. 

Let  congress  annonace  to  the  nation  tho  objects  for 
which  this  war  sjiaIL_ha-fuxtlier  protracted,  and  public 
suspense  and  pifbltc  inquietude  will  no  longer  remain  — 
If  tt  is  to  be  a war  of  conquest  of  all,  or  any  part  of 
Mexico,  let  the  people  know  it,  and  they  will  be  no  lon- 
ger agitated  by  a dark  and  uncertain  future.  But  al- 
though I might  have  forborne  to  express  any  opinion 
whatever  as  to  purposes  and  objects  for  which  the  war 
should  be  continued,  I have  not  thought  proper  to  con- 
ceal my  opinions,  whether  worth  any  thing  or  not,  from 
the  public  examination.  Accordingly  I have  stated 

6th.  That  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
country  as  well  on  the  score  of  moderation  and  magna- 
nimity. as  with  the  view  of  avoiding  discord  and  dis- 
content at  home,  to  abstain  from  seeking  to  conquer  and 
annex  to  the  United  Slates,  Mexico  or  any  part  of  it; 
and  especially  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  Union  of  the  impression,  if  it  any  where  exist, 
that  a desire  for  conquest  is  cherished  lor  the  purpose  of 
propogating  or  extending  slavery. 

I have  embodied,  Mr.  President  and  follow  citizens, 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  I have  endeavored  to 
explain  and  enforce  in  a series  of  resolutions,  which  I 
beg  now  to  submit  to  your  consideration  and  judg- 
ment. 

After  reading  the  resolutions  and  handing  them  to 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Clay  concluded  by  apologizing 
for  the  length  of  time  which  he  had  trespassed  upon 
the  meeting,  and  thanking  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
most  cordially,  for  the  honor  done  him  bv  al~ 
tendance  on  that  occasion,  and  'J'-  r ~ruUnd  atten- 
ii  n with  Hi-1-  -•  j dsttmed  to  him. 

°..ujiJ  by  the  Editor. — The  speech  was  often  in- 
terrupted by  bursts  of  applause,  and  both  at  its  com- 
mencement and  conclusion,  there  was  tremendous 
cheering. 


OFFICIAL  DESPATCHES. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  BATTLES  OF  CONTRE- 
RAS AND  CHURUBUSCO, 

MADE  TO  THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  TWIGGS. 

Headquarters  2 d Division  Regulars. 

San  Angel,  near  Mexico,  August  23 d,  1847. 
Sir:  For  the  information  of  the  general  in-chief 
of  the  United  States  array,  I have  the  honor  to  make 
the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  my  division, 
and  of  those  of  other  troops  which  came  under  my 
command  on  the  19th  and  20th  instant. 

Agreeably  to  instructions  from  Gen.  Scott,  1 left 
my  train  of  wagons  at  San  Augustin  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th,  and  proceeded  with  my  division  to  cross 
the  mountain  route  previously  reconnoitered  by  Cap 
tain  Lee,  of  the  engineers,  and  cover  a working  party 
under  the  orders  ol  Major  General  Pillow.  Having 
proceeded  about  two  miles,  the  enemy  was  discover- 
ed in  force  at  Contreras,  where  the  trail  intersects 
one  of  the  main  roads  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  (and 
some  nine  miles  from  it,)  distant  one  mile,  in  a natu- 
rally strong  position  made  still  more  so  by  breast- 
works which  commanded  the  approach  in  every  di- 
rection. Captain  McLellan,  of  the  topographical 


engineers,  and  Lieut.  McClellan,  of  the  engineer 
proper,  were  sent  in  advance  to  reconnoitre,  with  a 
view  of  placing  our  batteries.  They  were  soon 
stopped  by  one  of  the  enemy’s  pickets,  and  were 
compelled  to  return,  each  having  had  his  horse  shot. 
The  rifle  regiment,  commanded  by  Major  Loring, 
was  then  ordered  forward  as  skirmishers  to  clear  the 
ground.  This  duly  was  performed  handsomely  and 
with  despatch.  Having  driven  in  the  enemy’s  pick- 
ets, to  within  300  yards  of  his  works,  Capt.  Magru- 
uer’g  battery  and  the  mountain  howitzer  and  rocket 
battery,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Callender,  of  the  ord- 
nance, were  placed  in  position  by  Capt.  Leu,  of  the 
engineers. 

These  batteries  were  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the 
kindness  of  Major  General  Pillow,  by  whose  magna- 
nimity (he  being  my  senior  present)  I had  the  con- 
trol of  my  reinforcements,  and  every  facility  from 
his  division,  which  I required.  So  soon  as  our  bat- 
teries were  established,  the  enemy  opened  a most 
destructive  fire  from  several  of  his  large  guns.  The 
connonnading  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  for  several 
hours,  until  compelled  by  loss  of  officers,  men,  and 
crippled  pieces,  our  batteries  were  placed  for  the 
time  under  shelter.  In  this  affair  the  very  gallant 
and  much  lamented  Lieut.  J.  P.  Johnstone,  of  Ma- 
gruder’s  battery,  was  mortally  wounde  !;  and  Lieut. 
Callender,  of  the  howitzer  and  ruckel  battery,  se- 
verely wounded.  The  coolness  and  determination 
evinced  by  the  officers  and  men  while  under  this  hot 
fire,  gave  sure  indication  of  thegresult  of  the  coming 
conflict,  when  ail  my  command  would  get  in  posi- 
tion. General  Smith’s  brigade  was  order<  d to  pro- 
ceed in  the  direction  of  our  batteries  and  Riley’s,  by 
inclining  to  the  right,  to  get  a position,  if  possible,  in 
the  enemy’s  rear.  The  route  he  was  compelled  to 
take  was  most  difficult  and  tedious,  passing  over  vol- 
canic rocks  and  crossing  large  fissures  bareiy  narrow 
enough  lo  permit  the  men  to  get  over  by  leaping. — 
Accompanied  by  Lieut.  Tower  of  the  engineer*,  lhi» 
brigade  finally  reached  the  main  road  and  gut  in  po- 
sition in  rear  of  the  enemy,  having  driven  before  it  a 
large  body  of  lancers,  who  attempted  to  check  its 
progress.  Having  become  separated  by  seven  or 
eight  hundred  yards  from  any  reinforcement,  a large 
body  ol  the  enemy  (ten  or  t e ve  thousand)  was  dis- 
covered coming  Iruni  the  direction  of  the  city,  and 
closing  on  Riley’s  rear.  At  the  same  time  from  the 
field  work  at  Contreras  came  out  two  or  three  thou- 
sand men  on  the  road  which  the  briga  e had  crossed, 
entirely  culling  off  Riley’s  from  Smith’s  urigade. — 
Notwithstanding  the  very  great  disparity  in  numbers 
in  favor  of  the  enemy,  this  fine  brigade  kept  its 
ground,  occasionally  driving  from  its  vicinity,  with 
loss,  bodies  of  the  enemy  who  had  rashness  enough 
to  approach  within  musket  range. 

During  this  stale  of  affairs,  Smith’s  brigade  was 
ordered  to  form  a junction  with  Riley’s,  while  Gen. 
Pierce’s  brigade  occupied  the  left  of  the  trail,  and 
remained  as  a support  lo  the  batteries.  Much  cre- 
dit is  due  to  Col  Ransom,  by  whose  untiring  exer- 
tions and  zeal  the  9ih  and  12th  infantry  were  placed 
in  position  near  the  batteries  late  in  the  night  of  the 
19th.  Late  in  tho  o, cuing  the  two  brigades  joined 
up--  “,c  road — Riley  having  manoeuvred  in  ttie  face 

ol  the  enemy  so  as  lo  rejoin  Smith’s.  Still  later 

Shields’s  and  Cadwallader’s  brigades  formed  a junc- 
tion with  my  division,  then  under  the  immediate 
command  ol  General  Smith.  I being  unable  from  a 
lamejoot,  to  follow  the  route  taken  by  my  troops, 
returned  to  the  vicinity  ol  Taylor’s  balleiy,  where 
1 passed  the  night.  General  Smith  made  his  ar- 
rangements lo  attack  the  enemy’s  works  the  next 
morning. 

For  the  particulars  of  this  affair  I would  respect- 
fully refer  the  general-in-chief  to  the  reports  of  Gen. 
Smith  and  Colonel  Riley,  to  whom,  and  to  the  other 
officers  engaged,  is  due  ali  the  credit  that  attaches. 
1 wa.-.  uQaule,  for  the  reason  given  above,  to  come 
up  to  my  division  till  the  affair  was  over,  and  the 
road  opened  tor  my  horse.  In  all  the  recommenda- 
tions from  brigade  and  regimental  commanders  1 ful- 
ly concur;  and  in  addition,  for  galianl  services  on  the 
19lh,  would  present  the  names  of  Capt.  McCieilan, 
topographical  engineers,  Lieutenants  Beauregard, 
Tower,  G.  W.  Smith,  G.  B.  McClellan,  Stevens  and 
Foster,  of  the  engineers,  proper,  (the  last  named  offi- 
cer was  particularly  active  in  ihe  management  of 
one  of  Captain  Magruder’s  pieces  after  the  lamented 
Johnstone  lost  fi is  leg,)  Magruder,  Lieut.  Jackson, 
Lieuls.  Callender  and  Reno,  serving  with  their  res- 
pective batteries.  Lieut.  G.  B.  McClellan,  after 
Lieut.  Callender  was  wounded,  took  charge  of  and 
managed  the  howitzer  battery  (L'eut.  Reno  being 
detached  with  the  rockets)  with  judgment  and  suc- 
cess, until  it  became  so  disabled  as  to  require  shelter. 
For  Lieut.  McClelland’s  efficiency  and  gallantry  in 
this  affair,  I present  his  name  for  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  general-iu-chief. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  division,  always  ready 
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to  administer  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick  ind  wounded, 
were  particularly  active  on  this  occasion.  Wi'h  no 
conveniences  for  themselves,  and  but  little  shelter 
fur  the  wounded,  this  admirable  corps  of  officers 
spent  the  entire  night  exposed  to  the  pitiless  storm, 
in  dressing  the  wounded  and  in  alleviating  their  suf- 
ferings. 1 cannot  do  less  than  give  their  names  a 
place  in  this  report:  Surgeons  C.  S.  T ripler,  B.  Ran- 
dall, and  J.  VV.  Cuy  ler;  assistant  Surgeons  A.  F.  Su- 
ter,  H.  H.  Steiner,  C.  C.  Keeney,  and  Ham- 

mond, make  up  the  number.  My  immediate  staff — 
Lieutenant  Brooks,  A.  A.  A.  G.,  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Donald, A.  D.  C.,  Captain  Allen,  quartermaster, 
and  Lieutenants  Grafton,  ordnance  officer,  and 
Sykes,  A.  C.  S.  to  the  division,  were  active  and  effi- 
cient in  conveying  orders,  and,  when  necessary,  in 
giving  directions. 

Having  secured  the  prisoners  and  captured  pro- 
perty at  Contreras,  [entrenched  camp,]  the  4th  artil- 
lery, with  other  troops,  was  lelt  as  a guard,  and  to 
provide  for  the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead.  Pursu- 
ing a small  retreating  foice  through  the  villages  of 
San  Angel  and  Santa  Catarina,  giving  them  occasi- 
onally a running  tire  until  we  ai  rived  in  front  o'  Chu- 
rubusco,  where  the  enemy  were  in  a strongly  forti- 
fied position,  with  seven  pieces  of  cannon  and  several 
thousand  bayonets,  a large  body  of  lancers  guarding 
the  approach  to  the  right  of  their  work,  which  was 
incomplete,  1 came  to  a halt,  by  order  of  the  general- 
in-chief,  ior  the  purpose  of  having  a reconnoissance 
made.  Lieut.  Stevens,  of  the  engineers,  was  sent 
forward  to  look  at  the  enemy’s  position,  supported 
by  the  company  ol  sappers  and  miners.  He  reported 
a good  position  tor  Taylor’s  battery  towards  the  left 
of  the  work,  from  which  it  was  practicable  to  drive 
from  the  rool  and  walls  of  the  i hurch  such  ol  the 
enemy  as,  iroui  their  elevated  position,  could  annoy 
my  loot  troops  destined  to  storm  the  woik  surround- 
ing tne  church, 

The  balUry  was  accordingly  ordered.  It  opened 
with  great  spirit,  and  remained  under  a most  galling 
and  destructive  tire  of  grape,  round  shot,  shell,  anil 
musketry,  for  an  hour  and  a ball;  by  w hicb  time, 
having  accomplished  the  desired  object,  it  was  with- 
drawn, much  crippled  in  officers,  men  and  horses. — 
In  the  meantime,  Smith’s  brigade  was  ordered  in  the 
same  direction  the  battery  look,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  work,  and  Riley’s  larther  to  our  left, 
with  a view  ol  turning  and  gaming  entrance  to  the 
open  portion  ol  the  entrenchments  on  the  enemy’s 
right.  Alter  an  uninterrupted  and  severe  tire  oh 
both  sides  lor  two  hours,  my  troops  entered  the  work. 
All  the  regiments  were  close  at  hand,  and  shared 
equally  in  the  dangers  and  honors  of  the  day.  Gen. 
Rlucon,  the  commander  of  the  place,  and  two  other 
general  officers,  together  with  several  others  of  rank, 
in  all  numbering  104,  and  1155  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  prisoners  of  war,  seven  pieces 
ol  cannon,  and  a large  number  of  small  arms,  and 
some  ammunition,  fell  into  our  hands.  Tina  closed 
the  operations  ol  my  division,  which  had  been  under 
arms  in  the  lace  of  the  enemy  without  intermission 
for  thirty  hours  and  achieved  one  of  the  most  glori- 
ous triumphs  to  the  American  ar,«. olacing  in  pos- 

session ol  the  United  Slates  government  2b  pieces  -r 
artillery,  a large  number  of  small  arms,  auu  a great 
amount  of  ammunition  of  ail  kinds,  together  with 
2655  prisoners  of  war. 

i o Captain  Lee,  of  the  , ngineers,  1 have  again  the 
pleasure  ol  tendering  my  thanks  for  the  exceedingly 
valuable  services  rendered  throughout  the  whole  ui 
these  operations;  and  to  Lieut.  G.  W.  Smith,  ol  the 
engineers,  who  commanded  the  company  of  sappers 
and  miners,  1 am  under  many  obligations  lor  Ms  ser- 
vices on  this  and  other  occasions.  W believer  his  le- 
gitimate duties  with  the  pick  and  spade  wete  per 
formed,  he  always  solicited  permission  to  join  in  tne 
ad  tauce  ot  the  storming  party  with  ms  muskets,  in 
which  position  ins  gallantry,  and  that  of  his  officers 
and  men,  was  conspicuously  displayed  at  Contreras 
as  well  as  at  Cerro  Gordo.  His  name  1 a, so  present 
to  the  commanding  general  tor  distinction. 

Finally,  to  Rievel  Brigadier  General  ri  with  and 
Brevet  Colonel  Riley  all  tne  praise  I can  bestow  is 
entitled,  lor  their  cordial  and  valuable  support  to  me 
on  all  occasions  and  in  every  emergency.  Their 
mimes, already  conspicuous  in  the  present  campaign, 
have  been  rendered  doubly  sj  during  the  t.vo  recent 
battles- 

My  effective  force  on  the  morning  of  tne  20th  was 
one  hundred  and  eleven  officers  and  Iwenly-hye  hun- 
dred and  thirty  non  commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates; and  of  the  number  were  killed  and  wounded 
twenty-one  officers,  two  hundred  and  ioriy-five  men, 
killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

For  more  minute  information,  l will  refer  you  to 
the  accompanying  reports  of  brigade  and  regimental 
commanders.  A list  of  the  killed  and  wounued, 
and  missing,  1 have  the  honor  to  present  with  this 
report. 


I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  D.  E.  TWIGGS, 

Brigadier  General  U.  S.  Army, 
Commanding  2d  division  Regulars. 
Captain  H L.  Scott,  A.  A G., 

Headquarters  of  the  army  in  the  field. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  QUITMAN 

Headquarters  Volunteer  Division , 

San  Augustin , August  26,  1847. 

Sir: — 1 have  the  honor  to  enclose  the  report  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Shields  of  the  operations  of  that  portion 
of  my  division  which  was  actively  engaged  in  the  re- 
cent battles  before  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Having  been  ordered  by  the  general-in-chief  to 
remain  at  this  point  in  reserve  with  the  remainder 
of  my  division,  consisting  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  re- 
giment, under  command  of  CM.  Roberta,  the  battal- 
lion  of  marines,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Watson,  Captain 
Steptoe’-  battery,  and  Captain  Gaither’s  troop  of 
dragoons.  1 have  nothing  to  add,  the  enclosed  report 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Shields,  except  the  expression  of  my 
unqualified  admiration  of  the  distinguished  conduct 
of  that  gallant  officer,  and  my  approbation  of  the 
good  conduct  and  gallantry  of  the  portion  of  my 
division  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  actively 
engaged  under  his  command. 

The  troops  which  remained  at  this  place  in  reserve, 
diligently  performed  the  burdensome  duties  which 
fell  to  their  lot  during  and  after  the  severe  conflicts 
which  took  place  before  the  city.  Col.  Roberts,  Qd 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  Lieut.  Col.  Watson,  of  the 
marines,  and  Captains  Steptoe  and  Gaither  assidu- 
ously shared  the  labors  and  cares  which  devolved 
upon  me.  My  thanks  are  due  to  1st  Lieut.  Lovell, 
acting  assistant  adjutant  general,  and  Lieut.  Wilcox, 
my  aid,  lor  their  able  and  active  performance  uf 
their  duties.  1 also  lake  this  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing the  energy,  activity,  and  zeal  with  which 
Capt.  Daniels,  Me  division  quartermaster,  has  per- 
formed Ins  duties,  both  on  the  inarch  and  while  in 
this  position. 

I have  the  honor  vO  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

J.  A QUITMAN,  Major  Gen. 

Commanding  volunteer  divis. 

Capt.  H.  L.  Scott,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  SHIELDS. 

Headquarters  lsf  Brigade  Vol.  Division, 

San  Augustin,  Mexico,  August  24,  1847. 

Sir: — On  the  19lh  instant,  about  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  general 
commanding  this  division,  1 marched  from  this  pi  ce 
with  the  New  York  and  South  Carolina  regiments  of 
volunteers  towards  the  battle-field  of  Contreras.  On 
reporting  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  occupied 
on  my  arrivals  position  which  overlooked  the  field, 
he  described  to  me  in  a few  words,  the  position  of 
the  contending  forces,  pointed  out  the  route  of 
rny  co  umand,  and  briefly  instructed  me  as  to  the 
dispositions  which  would  render  my  force  the  most 
serviceable. 

Directing  my  march  upon  this  village  near  Centre- 
ms  the.  troops  had  to  pass  over  ground  covered  wilh 
rocks  aim  and  tilled  wilh  chasms,  which  ren- 
dered the  road  almosi  ,._r . j . 

ravine,  along  the  bed  of  which  rolled  a rapin’^.,  ®?. 
was  passed  after  dark,  with  great  diffibulty  and  exer- 
tion; and  rest  to  the  weaned  troops  after  erossiug,  1 
directed  them  to  lie  upon  their  arms  until  midnight. 
While  occupying  this  position,  two  strong  pickets, 
thrown  out  by  my  orders,  discovered,  fired  upon 
and  drove  back  a body  of  Mexican  infantry  moving 
through  the  fields  in  a direction  from  their  position 
towards  the  city.  1 have  since  learned  that  an  at- 
tempt had  in  like  manner  been  made  by  the  enemy 
to  pass  the  position  on  the  main  road  occupied  by  the 
1st  regiment  of  artillery,  and  with  a like  want  of 
success.  About  midnight  1 again  resumed  the  march, 
and  joined  Brig.  Gen.  Smith  in  the  village  already 
referred  to. 

Geo.  Smith,  previous  to  my  arrival,  had  made  the 
most  judicious  arrangements  lor  turning  aud  surpris- 
ing the  Mexican  position  about  daybreak,  and  with 
which  1 could  not  wish  to  interfere.  Tins  c . si  upon 
my  command  the  necessity  of  holding  the  position  to 
be  evacuated  by  Gciieral  S.,  and  which  was  threat 
ened  by  lae  enemy’s  artillery  and  infantry  on  the 
right,  and  a large  lorce  of  his  cavalry  on  the  left. — 
Aouut  daybreak  the  enemy  opened  a brisk  fire  of 
grape  and  round  shot  upon  the  church  and  village  iu 
which  my  brigade  was  posted,  as  also  upon  a part  oi 
our  own  troups  displayed  to  invert  him  on  his  right 
end  Iroui — evidently  unaware  of  the  movement  in 
progress  to  turn  Ms  position  by  the  left  and  rear. — 
This  continued  until  Col.  Riley’s  origade  opened  its 
fire  Irom  tne  rear,  which  was  delivered  with  such 
terrible  effect,  that  the  whole  Mexican  force  was 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation. 


At  this  juncture,  I ordered  the  two  regiments  of 
my  command  to  throw  themselves  on  the  mam  rnad, 
by  which  the  enemy  must  retire,  to  intercept  and  cut 
off  his  retreat;  and,  although  officers  and  men  had 
suffered  severely  during  the  march  of  the  night,  and 
from  exposure  wilhonl  -heller  or  cover  to  the  inces- 
sant rain  until  daynrvak,  this  movement  was  execut- 
ed in  good  order,  and  itii  rapidity.  The  Palmet- 
to regiment,  crossing  a deep  ravine,  deployed  on 
both  sides  of  the  mad,  and  opened  a most  destructive 
fire  upon  the  mingled  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry; 
aud  the  New  York  regiment,  brought  into  line  lower 
down,  and  on  the  road  side,  delivered  its  fire  with  a 
like  effect.  At  this  point  many  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  add  wounded,  some  365  captured,  of  which  25 
were  officers,  and  amongst  the  latter  was  General 
Nicholas  Mendoza. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  enemy’s  cavalry , about  3000 
strong,  which  had  been  threatening  our  pu&nion 
during  the  morning,  moved  down  towards  us  in  good 
order,  and  as  if  to  attark.  I immediately  recalled 
the  infantry,  to  place  them  in  position  to  meet  the 
threatened  movement;  but  soon  the  cavalry  changed 
its  direction  and  retreated  towards  ttie  capital.  1 
now  received  an  order  from  Gen.  Tw  iggs  to  advance 
by  the  mam  road  towards  Mexico;  and  having  posted 
Capt.  Marshall’s  company  of  S-  Carolina  volunteers, 
and  Captain 'Taylor’s  New  Yoik  volunteers  in  charge 
ol  the  prisoners  and  wounded,  1 moved  off  w ith  the 
remainder  ol  my  force,  and  joined  the  positions  of 
the  2d  and  3d  divisions  already  en  route  on  the  main 
road.  On  this  march  we  were  joined  by  Ihe  general 
iu  chiel,  who  assumed  command  of  Hie  whole,  and 
the  march  continued  uninterrupted  until  we  arrived 
before  Churubusco.  Here  the  enemy  was  found 
strongly  fortified,  and  posted  w ith  bis  main  force — 
probably  25.UU0. 

The  engagement  was  commenced  by  the  2d  divi- 
sion under  Twiggs,  soon  joined  by  the  first  under 
Gen.  Worth,  and  was  becoming  general,  when  I was 
detached  by  the  co  omauder-in-chiel,  with  my  two 
regiments  aud  Pierce’s  brigade — the  9tn,  12th  and 
15th — with  the  mountain  howitzer  battery,  and 
ordered  to  gam  a position  if  possible,  to  attack  the 
enemy’s  rear,  and  intercept  his  retreat. 

Leaving  Coy oacan  by  a left  hand  road  aud  advanc- 
ing about  a mile  upon  it,  1 moved  thence  with  my 
command  toward  the  right,  through  a heavy  corn- 
field, and  gained  an  open  but  swampy  field,  in  which 
is  situated  tne  hacienda  de  los  Partales.  On  the  edge 
ol  this  field,  beyond  the  hacienda,  1 discovered  the 
road  by  which  the  enemy  must  retire  from  Churu- 
husco,  and  found  his  reserve  of  about  4,009  infantry 
already  occupied  it,  just  in  rear  of  the  town.  As 
my  command  arrived,  1 established  the  right  upon  a 
point  recommended  by  Capt.  Lee,  engineer  officer, 
m whose  shill  and  judgment  1 had  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, and  commenced  a movement  to  ttie  left,  to 
flank  the  enemy  on  Ins  right,  and  throw  my  troops 
between  him  aud  the  city;  out  finding  his  right  sup- 
ported by  a heavy  oody  ol  cavalry  of  some  3,000 
alioiig,  and  seeing,  too,  that  with  his  infantry  he 
answered  to  my  movements  oy  a corresponding  one 
towards  Ins  tight  flank,  gaming  ground  faster  Man  1 
could,  owing  to  the  heavy  mud  and  swamp  through 
which  1 had  10  operate,  1 withdrew  the  men  to  the 
cover  of  tne  hacienda,  and  determined  to  attack  him 
n^nhis  front.  1 selected  ttie  Palmetto  regiment  as 
lot  ward  firmly  and  rap\(ii"-^.aJlalU  regiment  moved 
as  terrible,  perhaps,  as  any  which  soid1itrV*«r9iii8icetry 
the  New  York,  12th,  ond  15th,  deployed  gallantly  on 
Lite  right,  aud  Me  9ui  on  ttie  lei l,  and  the  whole 
advanced,  opening  their  fire  as  they  came  up,  and 
moving  steauily  torward.  The  enemy  began  to  waver, 
aud  when  my  order  to  charge  was  given,  the  men 
rushed  upon  and  scattered  his  uroken  ranks.  As  we 
lejcned  me  road,  the  advance  of  vV or Ui’s  command 
appeared,  driving  ttie  enemy  irom  Ins  stronghold  of 
OtiuruDusco,  1 took  command  of  the  front,  and  con- 
tinued hi  pursuit  until  passed  by  Harney  wilh  his 
cavalry,  who  followed  Me  routed  toe  into  the  very 
gates  ol  the  city. 

Iu  this  leriihic  battle,  iu  which  a strongly  fortified 
enemy  loughl  behind  Ms  works  under  the  Walls  of 
nls  capital,  our  loss  Is  necessarily  severe.  The  loss, 

1 regret  lo  say,  has  (alien  most  severely  ou  my  com- 
mand. In  the  two  regiments  of  my  own  brigade, 
numbering  auoul  600  iu  Me  fight,  Me  loss  is  reported 
240  iu  killed  and  wuuiided. 

In  this  last  engagement  my  command  captured  380 
prisoners,  including  6 officers.  Oi  this  number  42 
uad  deserted  irom  me  American  army  during  the 
war,  and  at  Mur  ticau  was  luuud  Me  notorious 
O’Keily,  who  uad  tougiu  agains.  oui  troops  ai  .vJou 
terey  and  elsewueie.  A particular  and  d.  tailed 
report  ol  the  loss,  as  also  oi  Me  prisoners  captured 
by  the  command,  accompanies  tins  report. 

Pierce’s  brigade,  under  my  command  in  tbis  action, 
lost  a considerable  number  in  killed  aad  wounded.—- 
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Amongst  the  latter,  the  gallant  Col.  Morgan  of  the 
15th.  This  command  having  rejoined  its  division, 
immediately  after  the  action,  1 have,  as  yet,  received 
no  official  report  of  its  loss. 

In  closing  this  report,  I beg  to  offer  my  thanks  to 
the  many  gallant  officers  of  my  command  for  their 
zealous  and  fearless  support  during  the  conflict.  To 
Col.  Burnett  and  Lieut.  Col.  Baxter,  of  the  N.  York 
volunteers;  to  Lieut.  Colonel  Dickinson  and  Major 
Gladden,  South  Carolina  volunteers;  as  also  to  many 
of  their  gallant  subordinates,  every  praise  is  due. — 
Col.  Burnett  was  severely  wounded  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment;  and  Lieut.  Col.  Dickinson  also  severely 
wounded  whilst  in  command  of  his  regiment,  and 
while  bearing  gallantly  forward  the  colors  of  his 
corps.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  medical  staff  of  the 
command — Doctors  Halstead  and  McKebbin,  of  the 
New  York,  and  Doctors  Clark  and  Blann,  of  the 
South  Carolina  regiments;  as  also  to  Doctor  Swift, 
U.  States  Army,  for  their  devoted  attention  to  the 
wounded. 

It  affords  me  pleasure,  and  I but  perform  my  duty, 
too,  in  acknowledging  my  great  obligations  to  Capt. 
R.  E.  Lee,  engineer  corps;  as  also  to  my  particular 
staff,  Capt.  F.  N.  Page,  A.  A.  G.,  Lieut.  R.  P.  Ham- 
mond, 3d  artillery,  aid  de  camp:  and  Lieut.  G.  T.  M. 
Davis,  of  Illinois,  acting  as  aid,  for  their  gallant  ser- 
vices and  fearless  exposure  in  encouraging  the 
troops,  and  conveying  my  orders  during  the  different 
engagements.  Lieut.  Reno,  commanding  howitzer 
battery,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  handsome  man- 
ner in  which  he  brought  his  guns  into  action,  and 
continued  to  serve  them. 

I beg  respectfully,  through  the  general  or  division, 
to  isk  for  these  gentlemen  the  favorable  notice  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  to  commend  them  to 
i he  president.  Lieut.  Shubrick,  of  the  navy,  who 
accompanied  me,  attached  himself  to  the  Palmetto 
regiment  of  his  native  -.late,  and  fought  in  its  ranks, 
and  is  spoken  of  handsomely  in  the  report  of  its  com- 
mander 

While  ihus  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  bestowing  my 
commendation  upon  the  living,  1 turn  with  feelings 
of  sorrow,  though  with  pride,  to  recollect  the  gallant 
dead.  Lieutenants  Adams  and  Williams,  of  the  S. 
Carolina  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Chandler  of  the 
New  York  regiment,  are  of  those  who  gallantly 
fell.  Yielding  then  lives  to  achieve  this  glorious 
victory,  they  have  won  a soldier’s  fame  with  a soldi- 
er’s death. 

The  noble  and  gallant  colonel  of  the  S.  Carolina 
regime  t,  P.  M.  Butler,  had  risen  from  his  sick  bed 
to  share  the  hardships  of  the  held  and  the  dangers  of 
the  combat  with  his  devoted  regiment.  He  survived 
the  conflict  of  the  morning  to  lead  his  command 

litre  uctory  again  awaited  ft.  Although  wounded 
himself,  and  having  lost  his  horse,  shot  under  him, 
he  still  continued  to  press  onwards  near  the  colors 
of  his  regiment,  until  the  fatal  ball  terminated  his 
life. 

A gallaDt  soldier  in  his  youth,  he  has  won  in  his 
death,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  lame  for  himself  and 
his  regiment,  and  added  another  name  to  the  roll  of 
Carolina’s  departed  heroes. 

i am,  very  respectfully,  your  obd’t.  serv’t, 

JAS.  SHIELDS, 

Brig.  Gen.  comu’g  1st  brig.  vols. 

To  Lieut.  M.  Lovell,  4th  art.,  A.  A a ° 

OF  COLONEL  HARNEY. 

Headquarters,  Cavalry  Brigade, 
Tacubaya,  Mexico,  August  24,  1847. 

Sir — 1 have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  the  cavalry  brigade  under 
my  command  during  the  battle  of  Mexico. 

The  cavalry  force  being  necessarily  weakened  by 
detachments  to  the  different  divisions  ol  the  army,  1 
found  myseif,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  in  the  im- 
mediate command  of  nine  companies  only,  consisting 
of  six  companies  of  the  2d  dragoons,  one  company 
of  mounted  riflemen,  and  two  companies  of  mounted 
volunteers.  With  this  force  1 was  ordered  by  the 
general  in  chief  to  report  to  Brigadier  Gen.  Twiggs, 
who  was  at  this  time  covering  .ajur  General  Pil- 
low’s division  in  an  effort  to  make  a road  through  the 
ridge  of  lava  which  forms  the  pass  of  Sun  Antonio. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  1 was  compelled 
to  halt  within  range  of  the  enemy’s  shells,  and  to 
remain  in  this  position  for  several  hours— an  idle 
spectator  of  the  action  which  ensued.  After  night 
I returned  with  my  command  to  San  Augustin,  and 
remained  there  until  the  enemy’s  position  at  Coutre- 
ras  was  carried  on  tlie  morning  ol  the  20th. 

As  soon  as  the  road  was  ascertained  to  be  opened 
and  practicable  lor  cavalry,  1 was  directed  by  the 
general  in  chiei  to  proceed  with  two  squadrons  and 
Capt.  iVJcKniotry’s  company  ol  volunteers  to  the  field 
ol  battle,  and  to  take  charge  ol  the  prisoners  which 
had  been  captured.  While  m Hie  execution  of  this 
order,  1 received  instructions  from  the  general  m 


chief  to  leave  one  squadron  in  charge  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  to  report  to  him  in  person  with  the  other 
three  companies.  Captain  Blake,  with  his  squadron, 
was  directed  to  perform  this  duty;  while  Maj.  Sum- 
ner and  myself,  with  Captain  Kerr’s  squadron  and 
Captain  McKinstry’s  company  of  volunteers,  joined 
the  commanding  general  near  the  field  of  Churubus- 
co,  just  after  the  engagement  at  that  place  had  com- 
menced. 

The  reports  of  Major  Sumner,  commanding  1st 
battalion,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Moore,  commanding  2d 
battalion,  which  1 have  the  honor  to  forward  here 
with,  will  show  in  what  manner  the  other  troops  and 
squadrons  of  my  command  were  employed.  The 
three  troops  of  horse  brought  by  me  on  the  field, 
being  ordered  away  in  different  directions,  Major 
Sumner  and  myself  soon  found  ourselves  without 
commands.  1 then  employed  myself  with  my  staff 
in  rallying  fugitives  and  encouraging  our  troops 
on  the  left  of  the  main  road.  Major  Sumner,|£to- 
wards  the  close  of  the  engagement,  was  placed  by 
the  general  in  chief  in  charge  of  the  last  reserve, 
consisting  of  the  rifle  regiment  and  one  company  of 
horse,  and  was  ordered  to  support  the  left.  This 
force  was  moving  rapidly  to  take  its  position  in  line 
of  battle,  when  the  enemy  broke  and  fled  to  the  city. 
At  lhi3  moment  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  re- 
treating in  disorder  on  one  of  the  causeways  leading 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  I collected  all  the  cavalry 
within  my  reach,  consisting  of  parts  of  Capt.  Ker’s 
company  2d  dragoons,  Capt.  Kearney ’s  company  1st 
dragoons,  and  Capts.  McReynold’s  arid  Duperu’s  com- 
panies ot  the  3d  dragoons,  and  pursued  them  vigor- 
ously until  we  were  hailed  by  the  discharge  of  the 
batteries  at  their  gates. 

Many  of  the  enemy  were  overtaken  in  the  pursuit, 
and  cut  down  by  our  sabres.  1 cannot  speak  in 
terms  too  complimentary  to  the  manner  in  whicii 
this  charge  was  executed.  My  only  difficulty  was 
in  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  my  men  and  offi- 
cers, who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  who  should 
be  foremost  in  the  pursuit.  Captain  Kearney  gal- 
lantly led  his  squadron  into  the  very  entrenchments 
ol  the  enemy,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  arm 
from  a grape  shot  fired  from  a gun  at  one  of  the 
gates  ol  the  capital.  Capt.  McReynolds  and  Lieut. 
Graham  were  also  wouuded  and  Lieut.  Eweli  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him. 

Great  praise  is  due  lo  Maj.  Sumner,  commanding 
1st  battalion,  for  his  zeal,  energy  and  promptitude, 
and  for  the  gallant  manner  in  winch  he  led  up  the 
last  reserve  ol  the  general  in  chief,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  inal  the  2 i battalion,  under  the  command 
ol  Lieut.  Col,  Moore,  was  so  cut  up  by  detachments 
as  lo  materially  weaken  its  efficiency,  and  to  impair 
ihe  usefulness  of  the  officer,  who  was  always  at  the 
posi  of  danger  aud  anxious  to  participate  in  the  con- 
flict. JVIy  warmest  thanks  are  due  lo  my  brigade 
stall',  consisting  of  Captain  Wood,  A Q.  M.,  Lieut. 
Steele,  A.  A.  G.,  and  Lieut.  May,  my  aid-de-camp, 
wbo  were  actively  employed  on  the  morning  of  lue 
20U)  in  rallying  our  men,  and  who  exhibited  the  ut- 
most coolness  and  bravery  under  a heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy,  i he  two  last  named  officers  were  loremosi 

m tlie  pursuil,  and  Lieut.  Steele  cut  down  i> 'Jl 

the  enemy  with  his  own  sabre. 

In  ciuM"-  ■ J “"6  ,eave  t0  slale  lhat  the  dra 
6uoiis,  lrom  the  commencement  ol  the  march  from 
Puebla,  have  been  engaged  on  the  most  active  and 
laborious  service.  These  dulies  have  been  the  most 
arduous  in  consequence  of  the  small  force  of  caval- 
ry, compared  wiln  Ihe  othei  arms  of  service.  Small 
parties  being  constantly  engaged  in  recot, noilering 
and  on  picket  guards,  the  utmost  vigilance  and  pre- 
caution nave  been  required  to  prevent  surprise  aud 
disaster. 

1 ne  gallant  Captain  1 bornton,  while  recoinnoiter- 
ing  the  enemy  near  San  Amonio  on  the  I8lh  instant, 
was  shot  through  Hie  body  by  a cannon  shot  auu' 
instantly  killed.  His  death  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
On  the  20ih,  although  1 had  but  lour  companies  ol 
my  brigade  with  me  on  the  field,  the  lemamder  were 
actively  employed  in  the  peiturmance  of  important 
aud  inuispensaole  duties.  Caplaiu  Hardee,  while 
watching  ihe  enemy  with  his  company  near  San 
Augustin,  was  attacked  by  a band  ol  gueirillas;  but 
ihe  euemy  was  promptly  and  handsomely  repulsed, 
and  a number  ol  their  horses,  wan  arms  and  accou- 
trements, captured. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
VYM.  S.  HARNEY, 

Col.  comd ’g  cavalry  brigade. 

Captain  H.  L.  Scott, 

Acting  Adj.  General  U.  S.  Army. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  SMITH. 

Headquarters,  1st  Brig.  2 d Div.  Regulars, 

San  Angel,  (near  Mexico,;  Aug.  23,  I (347. 

Sir:  On  tbe  ly,h  instant  my  brigade,  with  the  rest 
ol  the  u.v  sion,  matched  lrom  San  Augustin  lo  cover 


the  division  of  Gen.  Pillow,  opening  the  road  from 
San  Augustin  to  that  which  runs  through  this  place 
to  the  city,  in  order  to  turn  the  position  of  San  An- 
tonio. Advancing  about  one  and  a half  miles,  we 
were  met  by  a fire  of  the  Mexican  batteries  opposite 
to  us  on  the  San  Angel  road.  Between  us  was  about 
a half  a mile  of  lava  rocks,  almost  impassable  for  a 
single  footman,  then  a slope  downward  toward  a ra- 
vine, on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  were  the  road 
and  the  enemy’s  works,  on  a height  called  Contre- 
ras. The  front  faced  us,  and  the  left  flank  swept 
the  road  below  it,  a turn  forward  in  the  road  bring- 
ing the  work  directly  in  the  prolongation  of  the  low- 
er part  of  the  road.  The  work  had  upward  of  20 
large  guns,  was  full  of  infantry,  and  large  masses  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  were  behind  it  and  on  its  flank. 
Magruder’s  battery  was  ordered  forward  to  a posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  partially  covered  by 
a ledge  of  rocks.  My  brigade  was  ordered  to  follow 
and  support  it,  and  cover  the  advance  of  the  party 
making  the  road.  We  went  forward  under  a very 
heavy  fire,  and  look  a position  on  the  left  of  Magru- 
der’s battery.  We  found  Lieut.  Callender’s  how- 
i zar  ba  t :ry  at  this  point.  When  we  took  this 
direction  Riley’s  brigade  was  sent  to  the  right.  Ma- 
gruder’s battery  and  the  howitzer  battery  were  soon 
disabled,  and  on  examining  the  ground,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  we  were  advancing  by  the  only  path  that 
crossed  the  broken  bed  of  lava,  and  on  which  the 
enemy  were  prepared  to  receive  us,  having  cleared 
away  all  the  bushes  that  obstructed  their  view.  The 
guns  could  go  no  farther,  and  the  infantry  would  on 
its  march  down  the  slope,  be  exposed  to  a terrible 
fire,  without  knowing  whether  the  crossing  of  the 
ravine  below  was  possible. 

Being  isolated  from  the  division,  I determined  to 
try  one  of  the  enemy’s  flanks;  and  that  on  our  right 
being  preferable,  as  it  would  cut  off  his  retreat,  I de- 
termined to  move  in  that  direction,  taking  Lieut.  G. 
W.  Smith’s  engineer  company,  the  1st  artillery,  un- 
der Major  Dimick,  and  3d  infantry,  under  Captain 
Alexander,  and  as  many  of  the  mounted  riflemen  as 
could  be  collected  near;  the  regiment  having  been 
detached  as  skirmishers  at  the  first  by  Gen.  Twiggs, 
and  ordered  by  him  to  cover  different  parties  of  re- 
connoitering  officers,  C ipt.  Magruder  was  direct- 
to  open  his  fire  as  we  pressed  his  rear,  lo  occupy 
the  enemy,  and  mask  our  movement  to  the  right— 
This  he  did  most  effectually,  though  suffering  from 
a great  loss,  especially  of  officers.  To  replace  this 
loss,  Lieut.  Haskins  and  twenty  men  were  detached 
from  Maj.  Dimick’s  regiment,  and  three  companies 
of  the  3d  infantry,  were  left  to  support  him.  With 
great  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  crossing  the  rock  for 
near  a mile,  and  descended  toward  the  village  of  En- 
celda,  whose  church  was  visible  among  the  trees.— 
As  we  emerged  from  the  rocks  we  saw  an  immense 
number  of  troops,  cavalry  and  infantry,  approaching 
from  Mexico  and  forming  od  the  slope  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  village. 

We  crossed  two  small  streams  at  the  bottom  of 
deep  and  difficult  gullies,  and  found  some  of  our 
troops  in  -nage,  they  proving  to  be  four  regi- 
ments, chiefly  of  Gen.  Pillow’s  division,  and  under 
command  of  Gen.  Cadwallader,  who  immediately 
reported  lo  me.  The  village  lay  entirely  on  the 
other  side  of  tbe  main  road,  ami  a small  stream  ran 
betweeu  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  On  the 
road,  and  between  it  and  the  stream,  was  a garden 
and  house  surrounded  by  a high  and  tolerably  strong 
stone  wall.  The  village  was  intersected  by  narrow 
lanes  lying  between  high  dikes  enclosing  gardens  full 
of  trees  and  shrubbery — the  lanes  affording  cover, 
the  trees  concealment  for  the  men.  In  the  centre 
stood  an  old  stone  church.  I drew  Gen.  Cadwalla 
der’s  force  up  in  the  outer  edge  ol  the  village,  facing 
the  enemy — placing  the  3d  infantry  and  rifles  in  col- 
umn by  company,  left  in  front,  on  the  right  flank — 
occupied  the  church  with  Lieut.  Smith’s  engineer 
company  and  Captain  Irwin’s  company  of  the  ilth 
regiment— placing  Maj.  Dimick’s  regiment  in  the 
garden  on  the  road,  lo  secure  that  avenue  and  our 
rear. 

The  enemy  was  now  formed  opposite  to  us  in  two 
lines — the  infantry  in  front,  and  cavalry  in  the  rear 
— about  ten  thousand  strong.  It  was  now  alter  sun- 
set when  Colonel  Riley’s  brigade  arrived.  It  had 
crossed  and  gone  up  towards  Contreras,  [entrenched 
camp,]  and  driven  off  strong  parties  ol  the  enemy. 

1 now  ordered  an  attack  on  the  enemy’s  right,  inten- 
ding lo  attack  in  two  columns — Col.  Riley’s  on  our 
left,  and  Gen.  Cadwallader’s  on  the  right  of  the  for- 
mer— retired  in  echelon:  but  belure  the  troops  could 
be  disengaged  from  the  thickets,  (the  officers  bein; 

>-  ithoui  horses,)  it  was  already  so  dark  that  the  en 
emy’s  line  could  not  be  seen,  and  the  order  to  attack 
was  countermanded.  Gen.  Cadwallader  took  posi- 
tion again  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  village;  RileyL 
brigaue  parallel  to  it  in  a long  line  inside;  the  ridtu 
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under  Major  Loring  on  his  right,  and  the  3d  infan- 
try in  the  church  yard.  The  troops  were  without 
shelter  or  fire  and  it  rained  all  night. 

At  this  time  Lieut  Tower  reported  that  he  had 
been  at  the  ravine  towards  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s 
work  at  Contreras,  and  thought  it  practicable  for  in- 
fantry though  very  difficult.  We  had  now  in  front, 
and  on  our  left  flank,  eighteen  thousand  Mexicans 
with  between  twenty  five  and  thirty  guns — among 
the  troops  six  or  seven  thousand  cavalry.  We  were, 
at  most,  three  thousand  three  hundred  strong,  and 
without  artillery  or  cavalry;  and  it  was  evident  we 
could  only  maintain  our  position,  which  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  commanding  general,  by 
the  most  prompt  and  energetic  action.  I therefore 
directed  an  attack  on  the  works  at  Contreras,  (the 
entrenched  camp,)  by  turning  their  rear  before  day; 
and  Captain  Lee,  of  the  engineers,  offerred  to  return 
to  Gen.  Scott  (a  most  difficult  task)  and  inform  him 
of  our  position,  and  that  1 would  march  out  by  3 o’- 
clock, a.  m , so  that  any  diversion  that  he  could 
make  in  our  favor  from  that  side  might  be  prepared 
accordingly.  The  officers  commanding  brigades 
were  informed  of  the  plan  and  order  of  attack  and 
directed  to  have  their  commands  formed,  and  the 
heads  resting  on  the  path  by  which  we  were  to  march 
out  by  2i  a.  m. 

I was  at  a loss  how  to  secure  our  rear;  for  if  the 
enemy  took  possession  of  the  village,  he  would  not 
only  secure  the  retreat  of  his  force  at  Contreras,  [his 
entrenchments,]  but  would  greatly  embarrass  us;  and 
1 was  not  strong  enough  to  detach  largely  for  that 
purpose.  At  this  juncture  Gen.  Shields’  aid  arrived 
and  reported  that  the  geneial  was  near,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ravine,  with  the  South  Carolina  and 
New  York  volunteers.  These  two  regiments  were 
directed  to  hold  Encelda  [the  village]  and  cut  off  the 
the  retreat  of  the  troops  from  Contreras,  [the  camp,] 
or  take  his  large  reserve  in  flank,  if  it  changed  front 
to  the  right  to  attack  us  towards  Contreras,  [the 
camp].  At  precisely  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  ol  the 
20th,  the  troops  commenced  their  march.  It  had 
rained  all  night,  and  the  men  had  lain  in  the  mud, 
without  fire,  and  suffering  from  cold.  It  rained  now, 
and  was  so  dark  that  an  object  six  feet  off  could  not 
be  seen.  The  men  were  ordered  to  keep  within 
touch  of  each  other,  so  that  the  rear  could  not  go 
astray. 

Lieut.  Lower,  of  the  engineers,  with  Lieutenant 
Brooks,  acting  assistant  adjutant  general  of  the  2d 
division,  now  acting  in  my  staff,  had,  during  ihe 
night,  again  reconnoitered  the  pass,  to  assure  the 
practicability  of  the  march.  Lieut.  Tower  accom- 
panied the  head  of  the  column,  to  lead  it,  and  Lieu!. 
Beaureguard,  engineers,  went  with  me  at  the  head 
of  Geo.  Cadwallader’s  brigade.  Col.  Riley’s  bri- 
gade led,  Gen.  Cad wallader’s  was  to  follow,  and 
Major  Dinnck,  with  my  own  brigade,  at  the  head  ol 
which  was  Lieut.  G.  W.  Smith,  engineer  company, 
closed  the  rear.  The  path  was  narrow,  full  of  rocks 
and  mud,  and  so  difficult  was  the  march  that  it  was 
daybreak  before  the  head  of  Cadwalladei ’s  brigade 
got  out  of  the  village,  where  the  path  descends  to 
the  ravine;  and  as  the  march  was  by  the  flank,  the 
command  was  stretched  out  to  thrice  us  iei.sih  — _ 
Having  followed  up  the  ravine  to  a point  where  it 
seemed  possible  to  get  at  the  rear  of  the  work,  the 
head  was  halted  and  the  rear  closed  up;  many  loads 
that  were  wet  were  drawu,  and  Riley  formed  two 
columns  by  divisions. 

He  thus  advanced  farther  up  the  ravine,  turning 
to  the  left,  and  rising  over  the  bank,  stood  fronting 
the  rear  of  the  work,  out  still  sheltered  from  its  fire 
by  a slight  acclivity  before  him.  Having  re-formed 
his  ranks  he  ascended  ttie  lop  of  the  hill,  and  was  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy,  who  immediately  opened  a 
warm  fire,  not  only  from  the  woik,  but  on  his  right 
flank.  Throwing  out  his  two  first  divisions  as  skir- 
mishers, tie  rushed  down  the  slope  to  the  work.  The 
engineer  eumpany  and  rifles  had  been  thrown  across 
an  intervening  ravine,  under  the  brow  of  the  slope, 
aDd  from  that  position  swept  it  m front  of  his  col 
umn,  and  then,  inclining  towards  '.heir  left,  joined 
in  the  attack  on  the  troops  outside  ol  the  lei t flank 
of  the  fort.  In  the  meantime,  Gen.  Cadwallader 
followed  the  route  taken  by  Riley,  and,  forming  his 
columns  as  the  troops  came  up,  moved  ou  to  his 
(Riley’s)  support.  Tho  1st  brigade  had  been  order- 
ed to  follow  the  same  route;  but,  while  it  was  still 
marching  in  that  direction  by  its  right  flank,  up  the 
ravine,  and  neaily  opposite  the  work,  seeing  a large 
body  of  the  enemy  on  its  flank,  1 ordered  iViaj.  Dim 
ick  io  face  the  brigade  to  the  left,  and,  advancing  in 
line,  attack  the  lorce  in  flank. 

1 bis  was  done  in  the  finest  style,  and  the  1st  ar- 
tillery and  3d  infantry  mounted  the  bank  of  the  ra 
vine,  rushing  dowu  the  next  ami  up  its  opposite  bank, 
met  the  enemy  outside  of  the  work  just  as  Riley’s 
brigade  poured  into  it,  and  the  whole  giving  way. — 


bayonets  of  our  foot,  the  rout  was  complete,  while 
Riley’s  brigade  cleared  the  work  and  planted  their 
colors  on  it.  The  two  first  pieces  captuied,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  4th  artillery,  proved  to  be 
the  pieces  lost  (but  without  loss  of  honor)  by  a com- 
pany of  that  very  regiment  at  Buena  Vista.  Leav- 
ing a force  to  collect  and  guard  the  captured  ord- 
nance, the  pursuit  continued  down  the  road. 

This,  it  will  be  recollected,  passed  not  more  than 
half  a mile  off  the  garden  and  house  occupied  by  a 
part  of  Gen.  Shields’  brigade,  placed  there  to  inter- 
cept the  retreat  of  the  enemy-  This  skilful  and  gal- 
lant officer,  when  we  marched,  had  spread  his  men 
over  the  line  we  had  occupied,  and  directed  them  to 
make  fires  toward  daylight,  as  though  preparing 
their  breakfast.  The  enemy  in  front  had,  during 
the  night,  placed  batteries  along  their  line,  and  in 
the  morning  moved  detachments  forward  to  take  in 
flank  the  attack  he  saw  we  were  meditating  the 
night  before,  which  he  was  preparing  to  meet — sup- 
posing from  the  indications  he  found,  that  we  were 
still  in  force  in  the  village.  When,  after  daylight, 
he  saw  a column  moving  on  Contreras,  [the  en- 
trenched camp,]  and  already  prepared  to  turn  it,  he 
must  have  supposed  we  had  been  strongly  reinforc- 
ed: for  his  movements  to  and  fro  indicated  great  per- 
plexity. His  doubts  were  soon  resolved,  however, 
by  the  loss  of  Contreras,  [the  camp,]  and  he  imme- 
diately commenced  a hasty  retreat  along  the  top  ol 
the  hill,  inclining  towards  the  Sari  Angel  road. 

Shields’  force  (500  or  600  men)  having,  under  his 
skilful  direction,  thus  disposed  of  one  enemy,  he 
turned  to  the  other,  who,  in  the  fl  ght,  found  them- 
selves intercepted  at  the  garden,  and  under  the  sure 
fire  of  the  S.  Carolina  regiment,  and  broke  away  over 
the  opposite  fields,  and,  taking  shelter  in  the  ditches 
and  ravines,  escaped  to  the  rocks.  Two  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  either  by  chance  or  a wise  design,  in  a 
narrow  part  of  the  road  between  the  wall  and  dike, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  so  choked  the  way,  that 
the  pursuit  was  interrupted  for  upwards  of  20  min- 
utes; which  sufficed  (we  having  no  cavalry)  for  the 
safety  of  maDy  of  the  fugitives.  A large  body  es- 
caped upwards  towards  the  mountains.  1 did  not 
pursue  them,  being  entirely  out  of  our  direction. 

Accounts  from  Mexican  officers,  intercepted  since 
the  battle,  inform  us  that  there  were  seven  thousand 
in  and  about  Contreras,  (the  entrenched  camp,) 
commanded  by  General  Valencia,  and  upwards  of 
twelve  thousand  in  front  of  Encelda,  (or  hamlet  of 
Contreras,)  in  reserve,  commanded  by  Gen’i  Santa 
Anna.  We  killed  seven  hundred  and  took  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners,  among  them  several  generals. — 
We  captured  22  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  viz:  4 
Spanish  16-pounders,  4 eight  inch  howitzers,  2 5] 
inch  howitzers,  6 6-pounders,  and  6 smaller  pieces, 
with  a large  amount  of  shells  and  ammunition.  We 
also  took  700  pack  mules  and  many  horses,  and  an 
immense  number  of  small  arms,  which  we  destroy- 
ed. After  directing  the  prisoners  and  property  to 
oe  collected,  1 directed  the  pursuit  to  be  continued, 
and  was  forming  the  column  when  General  Twiggs 
arrived.  He  immediately  ordered  the  most  vigorous 
pursuit,  and  we  moved  forwards.  As  we  approach- 
ed Sm  Angel,  the  rifles  were  again  thrown  forward 
as  skirn.^^s  and  er,tere(j  the  town  at  the  heels  ol 
the  enemy’s  lancers,  — =— « „„  ammunition  wa- 

gon. 

Here  Gen.  Pillow  assumed  command,  and  at  Cj- 
yoacan  the  commander  in  chief  came  up.  The  first 
bugade  was  sent  forward  with  the  rest  of  the  divi- 
sion towards  Churabusco;  the  rifles  were  detached 
to  the  right,  to  cover  a recounoisance.  Lieut.  Ste- 
phens of  the  engineers,  covered  by  Lieut.  Smith’s 
engineer  company,  went  forward  to  reconnoitre  the 
church  of  Churubusco,  and  reported  a l-gun  battery 
across  the  road,  which  could  be  turned  by  its  left. — 
The  1st  artillery  was  directed  to  be  detached  for 
that  purpose,  and  marched  in  that  direction.  A 
nr  avy  tire  opening  there,  I was  ordered  up  with  the 
31  infantry,  and  shortly  after  Tayior’s  battery  was 
placed  m position,  fronting  ttie  buildings  about  the 
church,  the  3d  infantry  supporting  it.  At  this  time 
the  tremendous  tire  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
church  showed  clearly,  not  only  mat  there  was 
sttorig  force  stationed  there,  but  that  there  was  also 
a more  considerable  work  than  was  at  first  suppos- 
ed; but  being  all  surrounded  by  very  high  corn,  its 
form  could  not  be  discovered.  It  afterwards  proved 
that  the  place  was  regularly  fortified.  Tue  church 
buildings  formed  a large  square;  the  lower  front  to- 
wards us  was  chiefly  a wall  scaffolded  for  infantry. 
Behind  it  rose  a iiigh  building,  also  covered  with  in- 
fantry; behind  it  me  church,  and  the  high  steple  on 
its  right  flank,  also  filled  with  men. 

In  front  of  the  first  was  a curtain,  connecting  two 
salient  angles  w hich  flanked  it,  and  were  continued 
back  to  the  side  walls  ol  the  church.  It  was  garri- 
soned by  about  2,000  men,  and  mounted  7 pieces. — 


right  salient  angle  which  enfiladed  the  road  from 
Coyoacan;  so  that  when  the  1st  artillery  attempted 
to  turn  it,  they  found  Ihemselves  in  front  of  this  cur- 
tain, and  exposed  to  all  the  musketry  of  the  walls 
beyond.  They  however  stood  their  ground  with 
great  loss,  getting  such  cover  as  the  ground  afforded, 
and  firing  at  the  embrazures  when  opportunity  offer- 
ed. It  was  now  reported  that  the  other  brigade 
(Riley’s)  was  orderad  round  to  the  right  of  the 
work,  and  General  Pillow’s  division  to  its  left.  I 
therefore  ordered  the  3d  infantry  to  be  ready,  so 
soon  as  the  fire  of  these  corps  began  to  tell,  to  ad- 
vance under  the  cover  of  some  huts  near  the  right 
bastion,  and  after  silencing  the  fire  of  the  musketry 
to  assault  it. 

In  the  meantime  Taylor’s  battery  had  continued 
its  fire  uninterrupted  by  the  severest  shower  of 
grape,  cannister,  musketry,  round  shot,  and  shell, 
within  short  musket  range,  that  was  ever  witnessed. 
The  conduct  of  Capt.  Taylor,  Lieut.  French,  and  the 
men  who  remained  unhurt,  was  the  admiration  of  all 
who  witnessed  it.  Tne  pieces  were  served  as  though 
on  drill,  while  two  of  the  officers — Lieuts.  Martin 
and  Boynton,  and  twenty  men  wounded,  and  fifteen 
horses  crippled,  laid  around,  and  testified  to  the  dan- 
ger of  their  position.  Hearing  now  the  fire  from  the 
other  corps,  and  finding  that  of  the  work  to  be  less 
steady,  I directed  Captain  Alexander  (commanding 
3d  infantry)  to  advance  to  the  position  indicated  and 
commence  his  work.  Al'tei  clearing  the  ramparts 
partially  of  their  men,  the  3d  rushed  over  the  bas- 
tion, led  by  Captain  J.  M.  Smith  and  Lieutenant 
Shepherd,  and  their  companies,  and  a part  oi  trie 
1st  artillery,  over  the  curtain,  when  the  garrison  held 
out  a white  flag,  and  surrendered  to  Captain  Smith, 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  first  in  the 
woik.  Many  nan  escaped  to  the  bank  of  the  church; 
Out  104  officers,  among  them  several  generajs,  and 
1155  men  >ere  . no  eo  alter  the  surrender. 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  in  order  to  to  prevent 
errors  hereafter,  that  after  Capt  Alexander’s  com- 
mand had  received  the  surrender  ol  the  garrison, 
and  had  gone  up  into  the  gailery  of  the  iront  house, 
with  General  Rincon,  from  which  he  was  displaying 
the  colors  of  his  regiment,  a .staff  officer  .rum  ano- 
ther division  who  had  seen  the  while  flag  ini  flying, 
rode  into  the  work  to  receive  ihe  sunemier  which 
had  been  made  some  tune  before  o Cap,.  Aiexan- 


Cavairy  lormed  in  liue  lor  the  charge,  y leldiug  to  the  J What  was  supposed  to  be  the  1-guu  battery,  was  the 


der.  Seven  pieces  A brass  cannon,  aim  1 .m  mo- 
tion and  smalt  ai  ms,  the  prisoner:  b;  'o;  ention 
ed,  and  an  important  position  ...  l ot  oi  this 

victory.  1 should  hav.  on:  b lore  that  Capt. 

Craig  Dan  in  the  morning  rejoined  f!:-  regiment  with 
the  three  companies  I i.  we h Capo  iVlagruder;  and 
those  companies  a riflemen  ho  had  been  left  in  the 
pedregal,  (field  of  rocas  aim  lava,)  had  also  joined 
the  regiment. 

The  troops  in  the  actions  ol  the  pedregal,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  19th,  and  at  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco  on  the  20th,  distinguished  ihemselves  far  be- 
yond my  capacity  to  do  them  justice.  Ttie  difficul- 
ties they  overcame — supposed  by  the  enemy  .o  be 
insuperable — the  hardships  they  enduied,  and  the 
fatigue  they  suffered,  contrasted  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  did  their  work,  raises  their  character  as 
soldiers  highly  towards  perfection. 

hisHcorDpiSB-lfj,dvvallade''  ['r‘  the  l,,on)inS]  brought 
der,  formed  lhe“head  * Sood  “r- 

ley’s,  and  led  it  forward  in  the  most 
under  tiie  fire  directed  at  the  latter.  The  1st  brigade 
was  conducted  by  Maj.  Dimick,  who  charged  in  line 
with  it  on  the  enemy’s  left,  driving  nelore  the  force 
formed  there  outside  of  the  works,  and  putting  to 
rout  a far  superior  force,  displaying  'he  skill  of  tne 
commander  as  well  as  the  bravery  of  the  soldier. — 
But  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  position  to  Col. 
Riley  was  seized  by  that  gallant  veteran  with  all  the 
skill  and  energy  for  which  he  is  distinguished.  The 
charge  of  his  noble  brigade  down  the  slope,  m lull 
view  of  friend  and  foe,  unchecked  even  lor  a mo 
ment,  until  he  had  planted  all  his  colors  upon  tneir 
farthest  works,  was  a spectacle  that  animated  the 
army  to  the  boldest  deeds. 

Majors  Gardner  and  Brown,  4th  artillery,  at  the 
head  of  their  regiment,  setting  an  example  by  their 
own  courage,  carried  the  part  ol  the  work  before, 
and  Captain  Drum,  of  that  corps,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  recover  the  trophies  ol  Buena  Vista.  Cot. 
Piymplom  and  Maj.  Bainbridge  with  the  7tli  infan- 
try, as  that  veteran  regiment  deserves  to  be  led,  and 
Captain  Morris,  in  command  of  the  2d  infantry, 
brought  it  up  to  share  equally  with  the  others  in  the 
honors  of  ttie  successful  assault.  Capt.  Alexander’s 
good  couducl  brought  his  regiment  up  most  effec- 
tively. Major  Luring,  detached  to  Col.  Riley’s  left 
showed  not  only  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  his  arm,  but  the  courage  and  activity  necessary 
to  make  it  effective.  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Smith,  io 
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commanH  of  Ihe  engineer  company,  and  Lieutenant 
M’Ciellan,  hb  subaltern,  distinguished  themselves 
throughout  the  w hole  of  the  three  actions.  Nothing 
seemed  to  them  too  bold  to  be  undertaken,  or  too 
ditficult  to  be  executed;  and  their  services  as  engi- 
neers were  as  valuable  as  those  they  rendered  in 
battle  at  the  head  ol  their  gallant  men.  Lieutenant 
Foster,  being  detached  from  his  company  during  the 
action  at  Contreras,  did  not  fall  under  my  notice; 
but  in  the  actions  on  the  19th,  at  Churubusco,  he 
was  equally  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry.  In  ad 
verting  to  the  conduct  of  the  staff,  I wish  to  record 
particularly  my  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  Capt. 
Lee,  of  the  engineers. 

His  reconnoissances,  though  pushed  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  were  conducted  with  so  much 
skill,  that  its  fruits  were  of  the  utmost  value — the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  and  personal  daring  being 
equally  conspicuous.  Lieutenants  Beauregard  and 
Tower,  of  the  same  corps,  rendered  me  the  most  im- 
portant services  in  examining  the  ground,  and  dis 
played  throughout  the  greatest  personal  gallantry. 
To  the  latter  1 am  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
route  by  which  it  was  practicable  to  turn  the  enemy’s 
works.  The  accident  which  separated  the  different 
parts  of  the  division  on  the  evening  of  the  19u> , left 
its  acting  assistant  adjutant  general,  Lieut.  W.  T. 
Brooks,  with  Col.  Riley’s  brigade,  and  on  its  joining 
me  he  offered  his  services  on  my  staff.  1 owe  him 
my  thanks  for  the  very  efficient  aid  he  rendered  me, 
and  for  his  indefatigable  energy  and  readiness  to  en- 
counter any  danger  or  difficulty;  his  personal  cour 
age  and  coolness  were  brilliantly  displayed  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  events  of  Fori  Brown,  Mon 
terey,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Cerro  Gordo,  had  already  af- 
forded to  my  aid  de  camp,  Lieut.  Earl  Van  D 'rn, 
opportunities  of  calling  forth  the  commendations  of 
bis  commanding  officers. 

He  has  not  let  pass  the  present  one;  but  though  his 
gallantry  was  again  shown  in  a personal  conflict  wiih 
the  enemy,  il  is  far  from  being  the  highest  quality  of  a 
soldier  that  he  possesses.  The  names  of  officers  w ho 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  corps  of  Gens.  Cadwal- 
lader  and  Shields,  will  no  doubt  he  found  in  the  reports 
of  those  generals  to  the  headquarters  of  divisions  to 
which  they  properly  belong-  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  enumerate  the  acts  of  all  those  in  the  2d  division 
(Twiggs’)  who  have  entitled  themselves  lo  particular 
mention.  I beg  leave  to  make  the  brigade  and  regi- 
mental reports,  which  I herewith  transmit,  a part  of  my 
own— merely  repeating  here  the  names  of  those  officers 
mentioned  therein  as  peculiarly  deserving  of  praise. — 
Capt.  Weasels  and  Capt.  Canby,  A.  A G.,  and  Luut. 
Benjamin  and  Lieut.  Harden,  A.  D.  C , (mentioned  in 
the  3d  brigade  report);  Capts.  Sanderson.  Backinstos, 
Porter,  and  Crittenden,  Lieut.  Van  Buren,  McLine, 
Gibbs,  and  Palmer,  and  Ass’t  Surgeon  Suter,  of  the  re- 
giment of  mounted  riflemen;  Capts.  Winder  and  Nau 
man,  Lieuts.  Brannon,  Seymour,  and  Coppee,  and  As- 
sistant Surg.  H.  H.  Steiner,  of  the  1st  artillery;  Capt. 
Drum,  Lieut.  Howe  and  Asai,  Surgeon  Cuyler,  of  i he 
4th  artillery;  Capt.  Casey,  J.  IL  Smith  and  Kingsbury, 
Lieut.  Gardner,  Lyons,  Junes,  Jarvis,  Tilden,  and  Da- 
vis, of  the  2d  infantry;  Captains  Craig,  Van  Horn  and 
Chandler,  Lieuts.  Buel  and  Richardson,  and  Asst.  Sur- 
geon Keeney,  ol  tho  3d  infantry;  Capts.  Ross  and  Paul, 
and  Lieuts.  Grand,  Tyler,  and  Henry,  of  the  7 th  in- 
fantry. 

But  as  the  battery  of  Captain  Taylor  was  at  Churu- 
busco, acting  immediately  under  my  own  eye,  and  dis- 
playing, from  its  gallant  commander  down  to  the  lowest 
noncommissioned  officer,  a coolness  and  T a < 

wrS’Lf6  ‘PJISL J«viriV name/ of  it?  four  offi' 
leave  to  recq{f},nfK)ne(j(  lfle  namea  o)  Sergeants  Thos. 
Wilson,  Patrick  Martin,  Jos.  McGee,  Chas.  Kullmeyer, 
and  Corporal  M.  Bigelow',  John  Jones,  Win.  Barbour, 
Win.  Jameson.  In  the  action  at  Churubusco  were  kill 
ed  Captains  Capron  and  Burke,  1st  artillery,  and  Lieut. 
Hoffman,  1st  artiliery;  and  were  wounded,  Capt.  Craig 
and  Lieut.  Buel,  3d  infantry.  In  the  pedregal  were 
wounded,  oil  the  19th,  Captains  Hathaway.  1st  artillery, 
and  Chandler,  3d  infantry;  Lieut.  Van  Buren,  mounted 
rifles;  at  Contreras.  Captains  Weasels,  2d  infantry,  and 
Ross,  7th  infantry,  Lieut.  Collins,  4th  artillery,  and  Til- 
den, 2d  infantry,  were  wounded.  But  the  victory  there, 
important  as  it  is,  was  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of 
Captain  Hanson,  7ih  infantry.  A more  perfect  soldier 
never  fell  on  a battle  field— kind  in  all  his  affections— 
just  in  all  his  acis — pure  in  his  life;  and  immoveable  in 
his  courage,  he  met  the  present  with  the  boldness  of  a 
man,  and  the  future  with  the  pious  confidence  of  a 
Christian. 

The  force  present  on  our  side  of  Contreras,  including 
Gen’l  Shields,  was  about  3,650  men;  i hat  oi  he  enemy 
about  the  works,  7,000,  under  Valencia,  and  in  tlicir  re- 
serve, 12,000.  under  the  president,  Sarna  Anna. 

I transmit  herewith  a return  of  the  ktlleu  and  wound 
ed,  but  leaving  out  all  those  wounded  at  Contreras  who 
were  not  disabled. 

Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  there  did  not  exceed 
sixty. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  ub’i 
servant,  PERSIFOR  P . SMITH, 

Brevet  Brigadiet  Gener  I. 

Lieut.  W.  T.  H Brooks,  Act’g  Assist.  A j’t  Gen., 
2d  division  of  regulars. 


REPORT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  QUITMAN. 

Headquarters  of  the  Volunteer  Division, 
National  Palaee,  Mexico,  Sept.  29,  1847. 

.Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit,  for  the  infor- 
maiion  of  the  general-in-chief, a report  oflhe  move- 
ments and  operations  of  that  portion  of  the  army 
under  my  command  from  the  afternoon  of  the  11th 
instant  to  the  14th,  when  our  flag  was  raised  on  the 
National  Palace  of  Mexico. 

The  general-in-chtef,  having  concluded  to  carry 
the  strong  fortress  of  Chapultepec,  and  through  it 
advance  upon  the  city,  ordered  me.  on  the  11th,  to 
move  my  division  after  dark  from  its  positional 
Coyoacan  to  Tacubaya.  Steptoe’s  battery  and  Gai- 
ther's troop  of  horse  having  been  directed  to  report 
to  Gen.  Twiggs,  the  remainder  of  the  division,  con- 
sisting of  the  battalion  of  marines,  New  York  and 
South  Carolina  regiments,  uoder  Brig.  Gen.  Shields, 
and  the  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment,  under  command 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Geary,  moved  during  daylight  to  the 
village  of  Piedad,  and  at  night  proceeded  thence  to 
their  position  at  Tacubaya,  where  the  troops  lay 
upon  their  arms  until  daylight. 

Two  batteries,  Nos.  1 and  2 on  the  map — the 
former  put  up  by  Lieuts.  Tower  and  Smith,  of  en- 
gineers, under  direction  of  Captain  Lee,  of  the  same 
corps,  on  the  road  from  Tacubaya  to  Chapultepec, 
about  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  fortress,  the 
latter  under  direction  of  Capt.  Huger,  of  ordnance, 
at  s mie  distance  to  the  left  ol  the  former — had  been 
erected  during  the  night.  My  division  being  intend- 
ed to  support  these  batteries,  and  lo  advance  to  the 
attack  by  the  direct  road  from  Tacubaya  to  the  for- 
tress, was  plaeed  in  position  near  battery  No.  1, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  detachments  from 
its  left  extending  lo  the  support  of  battery  No.  2. 
At  7 o’clock  the  guns  (two  16-pounders  and  an  8- 
inch  howitzer)  were  placed  in  battery  No.  1 in 
position  so  as  to  rake  the  road,  sweep  the  adjoining 
grounds,  and  have  a direct  fire  upon  the  enemy’s 
batteries  and  the  lortress  of  Chapultepec. 

Our  fire  was  then  opened  and  maintained  with 
good  etfect  throughout  the  day  under  the  direction 
of  that  excellent  and  lamented  officer,  Capt.  Drum , 
of  'he  4ih  artillery,  zealously  aided  by  Lieutenants 
Benjamin  and  P rler,  of  his  company.  The  fire 
was  briskly  reiurned  Irom  the  castle  with  round 
shot,  shell,  and  grape.  During  the  day  1 succeeded 
under  cover  of  our  batteries,  in  making  an  impor- 
tant reconnoissance  ol  the  grounds  and  works  im- 
mediately at  the  base  of  the  castle,  a rough  sketch 
ul  which  was  made  by  my  aid,  Lieut.  Level,  on  the 
ground.  This  disclosed  to  us  two  batteries  of  the 
ene  ny , one  on  the  road  in  front  of  us  mounting  four 
guns,  and  the  other  a flanking  work  of  one  gun, 
capable  also  of  sweeping  the  low  grounds  on  the  left 
ol  ihe  road,  and  between  il  and  the  base  of  the  hill. 

Trie  supporting  parly  on  this  reconnoisance  was 
commanded  by  ti  e late  Major  Twiggs,  of  the  ma- 
rines, and  sustained  during  the  observation  a brisk 
fire  from  the  batteries  and  small  arms  of  the  enemy, 
who,  when  the  party  were  retiring,  came  out  of  the 
works  in  large  numbers;  and,  although  repeatedly 
cheeked  Oy  the  fire  of  our  troops,  continued  lo  ad- 
vance as  ihe  supporting  parly  retired,  until  they 
were  dispeised,  with  considerable  loss,  bv  — *«»«ai 
discharges  of  canister  from  « — “al  Drum’s 

baiterv  ■>--■  - unecled  fire  from  the  right  of 

uie  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment,  posted  on  the  flank  of 
the  battery  lor  its  support.  Our  loss  in  this  affair 
was  seven  men  wounded;  but  the  information  gained 
was  ol  incalculaule  advantage  lo  the  operations  of 
the  succeeding  day.  lathe  evening,  Capt.  Drum ’s 
company  was  relieved  by  Lieutenant  Andrew’s 
company  3d  artillery,  by  whom  a steady  and  well- 
directed  tire  was  kept  up  trom  the  battery,  until  Uie 
lortress  could  no  longer  be  seen  in  the  darkness. — 
During  the  day,  my  command  wa3  reinforced  by  a 
select  battalion  lrom  Gen.  Twiggs’s  division,  intend- 
ed as  a storming  party,  consisting  ol  Uitrleen  offi- 
cers and  two  hundred  and  fitty  men  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  chosen  tor  tins  ser- 
vice out  ol  the  rifles,  1st  and  4lh  regiutems  of 
artillery,  and  2J,  3d,  and  7th  regiments  of  infantry 
— all  under  the  command  ol  Captain  Bilas  Casey , 
2>i  inlautry . 

Having  received  instructions  from  the  general-m- 
ciuei  iu  prevent,  il  possible,  reinforcements  from 
dc nig  thrown  mio  Cnapultepec  during  trie  night, 
Captain  Paul,  oi  uie  7 m inianuy,  with  a deiuch- 
mfcut  o.  h.iy  unii,  was  directed  to  establish  ail 
advanced  picket  on  the  load  to  C ‘upultepcc.  Dur- 
ing the  niglu  a Oiisk  skiimish  occurred  oeiweeo  the 
ueiacnment  an  me  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy, 

tiicti  resulted  in  driving  back  liie  enemy  ; but,  ap- 
prehensive that  tins  demonstration  was  intended  to 
cover  tne  passage  ol  MiinlorcemeiUs  mlo  Ciupuile- 
pec,  I oidtsed  Lieut.  Andrews  lo  advance  a piece 
ol  atlillcry  and  take  the  road  with  several  discharg- 
es ol  canister.  Phis  was  promptly  executed;  and, 


during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  there  were  no 
appearanoes  of  movements  in  the  enemy’s  lines.— 
During  the  night,  the  platforms  of  battery  No.  1 
were  repaired,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Tower, 
of  engineers,  who  had  reported  to  me  foi  duty,  and 
a new  battery  for  one  gun  established  in  advance  of 
No.  1 a short  distance,  by  Lieut.  Hammond,  of 
Gen.  Shield’s  st  iff. 

The  protection  of  battery  No.  2,  which  was  com- 
pleted on  the  morning  of  the  12lh,  under  direction 
Captain  Huger,  was  entrusted  to  Brig.  General 
Shields.  This  battery,  after  the  guns  had  been 
placed,  opened  and  maintained  a steady  fire  upon 
the  castle,  under  the  sikilful  direction  of  that  expe- 
rienced officer,  Lieut.  Hagner,  of  ordnance. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  balteriei 
again  opened  an  active  and  effective  fire  upon  the 
castle,  which  was  reiurned  by  the  enemy  with  spirit 
and  some  execution,  disabling  for  a time  the  18- 
pounder  battery  No.  I,  and  killing  one  of  the  men 
at  the  guns. 

During  this  cannonade  active  preparations  were 
made  for  the  assuall  upon  the  castle.  Ladders, 
pick-axes,  and  crows  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
pioneer  storming  party  of  select  men  from  the  vo- 
lunteer division,  under  command  of  Capt.  Reynolds, 
of  the  marine  corps,  to  accompany  the  storming 
party  of  120  men  which  had  been  selected  from  ail 
corps  of  the  same  division,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Major  Twiggs,  of  the  marines.  Capt. 
Drum  had  again  relieved  Lieut.  Andrews  at  the 
guns,  retaining  from  the  command  of  the  latter  Ser- 
geant Davidson  and  eight  men  to  man  an  8 pounder 
which  it  was  intended  to  carry  forward  lo  operate 
on  the  enemy’s  .batteries  in  front  of  us;  and,  to 
relieve  the  command  from  all  danger  of  attack  on 
our  right  flank  from  reinforcements  which  might 
come  from  the  city,  that  well  tried  and  accomplished 
officer,  Brevet  Briga  lier  General  Smith,  with  his 
well-disciplined  brigade,  had  reporter,  lo  me  for 
orders.  He  was  instructed  to  move  in  reserve  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  assaulting  column, protect  it  from 
skirmishers,  or  more  serious  attack  id  that  quarter, 
and,  if  possible,  on  the  assault,  cross  the  aqueduct 
leading  to  the  city,  turn  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  his 
retreat.  Those  dispositions  being  made,  the  whole 
command,  at  the  signal  preconcerted  by  the  general- 
in-chief,  with  enthusiasm  and  full  of  confidence 
advanced  to  the  attack.  At  the  base  of  the  hill, 
constituting  a part  of  the  works  of  the  fortress  of 
Chapultepec,  and  directly  acro-s  our  line  of  ad- 
vance, were  the  strong  batteries  before  describe!, 
flanked  on  the  right  by  some  strong  buildings,  anJ 
by  a heavy  stone  wall  about  fifteen  feet  high,  which 
extended  around  the  base  of  the  hill  lowaids  the 
west.  Within  two  hundred  yards  of  these  batte- 
ries were  some  dilapidated  buildings,  which  afforded 
a partial  cover  to  our  advance.  Between  these  and 
the  wall  extended  a low  meadow,  the  longgra-sot 
which  concealed  a number  of  wet  ditches  by  which 
il  was  intersected.  To  this  point  the  command, 
partially  screened,  advanced  by  a flunk,  the  storm- 
ing parlies  in  front,  under  a heavy  fire  from  the 
fortress,  the  batteries,  and  breastworks  of  the  enemy. 

I he  adv»n<>“  was  here  halted  under  the  partial 
cover  of  the  ruin-,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
heads  of  the  South  Carolina  and  New  York  regi- 
ments, respectively,  General  Shields  was  directed 
to  move  them  obliquely  to  the  left,  across  the  low 
ground,  to  the  wall  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  Encour- 
aged by  the  gallant  general  who  had  led  them  to 
victory  at  Churubusco,  and  in  spile  of  the  obstacles 
which  they  had  to  encounter  in  wading  through 
several  deep  ditches,  exposed  to  a severe  and  galling 
fire  from  the  enemy,  these  tried  regiments  promptly 
executed  the  movement,  and  effected  a lodgment  at 
the  wall.  The  same  order  was  given  to  Lieut.  Col. 
Geary,  and  executed  by  his  regiment  with  equal 
alacrity  and  success.  Tnese  dispositions,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  final  assault  upon  the  vorks,  were  not 
uiaUe  without  some  loss.  In  directing  the  advaace. 
Brig.  Gen.  Shields  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
arm.  No  persu  isions,  however,  could  induce  that 
officer  to  leave  his  command,  or  quit  the  field.  The 
brave  Capt.  Van  O’Ltriden,  of  the  New  York  regi- 
ment, was  killed  at  the  head  ol  his  company.  Lieut. 
Col.  Baxter,  of  Ue  same  regiment,  a valuable  and 
esteemed  officer,  while  gallantly  leading  his  com- 
mand, fell  mortally  wounded  near  the  wall.  And 
Lieut.  Cols.  Geary,  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment,  aas 
tor  a lime  disabled  lrom  command  by  a severe  con- 
tusion from  a spent  ball. 

in  the  mean  time  Brig.  Gen.  Smith  on  our  right 
was  driving  back  skirmishing  parlies  of  the  enemy; 
Lieut.  Benjamin,  from  battery  No.  I,  was  pouring 
shot  alter  sliot  mio  the  fortress  and  woods  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill;  and  Lieut.  H.  J.  Hunt,  2d  artillery, 
who  had  on  the  advance  reported  lo  me  wiin  a sec- 
tion of  Duncan’s  Oaltery,  nau  obtained  a iavorabie 
position  in  our  rear,  from  which  he  threw  shells 
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8ntl  shrapnal  shot  into  Ihe  Mexican  lines  with  good 
effect.  Perceiving  that  all  the  prelirnihary  dispo9i 
(ions  were  made,  Major  Gladden  with  his  regiment 
having  passed  the  wall  by  breaching  it,  the  N.  York 
and  Pennsylvania  regiments  having  entered  over  an 
abandoned  battery  on  their  left,  and  the  battalion  of 
marines  being  posted  to  support  the  storming  parties 
T ordered  the  assault  at  all  points. 

The  storming  parties,  led  by  the  gallant  officers 
who  had  volunteered  for  this  desperate  service, 
rushed  forward  like  a resistless  tide.  The  Mexicans 
behind  their  batteries  and  breastworks  stood  with 
more  than  usual  firmners.  For  a short  time  the  con- 
test was  hand  to  hand;  swords  and  bayonets  were 
crossed  and  rifles  clubbed.  Resistance,  however, 
was  vain  against  the  desperate  valor  of  our  brave 
troops.  The  batteries  and  strong  works  were  car- 
ried, and  the  ascent  of  Chapultepec  on  that  side  laid 
open  to  an  easy  conquest.  In  these  works  were 
taken  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  one  thousand  mus- 
kets, and  five  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners — of  whom 
one  hundred  were  officers — among  them  one  general 
and  ten  colonels. 

The  gallant  Capt.  Casey  having  been  disabled  by 
a severe  wound  directly  before  the  batteries,  the 
command  of  the  storming  party  of  regulars  in  the 
assault  devolved  on  Capt.  Paul,  7th  infantry,  who 
distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  command  of  the  storming  party  trom  the 
volunteer  division  devolved  on  Capt.  James  Miller, 
of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment,  by  the  death  of  its 
chief,  the  brave  and  lamented  Major  Twiggs,  of  the 
marine  corps,  who  fell  on  the  first  advance  at  the 
head  of  his  command. 

Simultaneously  with  these  movements  on  our 
right,  the  volunteer  regiments,  with  equal  alacrity 
and  intrepidity,  animated  by  a generous  emulation, 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  hill  on  the  south  side. 
Surmounting  every  obstacle,  and  fighting  their  way, 
they  fell  in  and  mingled  with  their  brave  brethren  in 
arms  who  formed  the  advance  of  Major  General 
Pillow’s  column.  Side  by  side,  amid  the  storm  of 
battle,  the  rival  colors  of  the  two  commands  strug- 
gled up  the  steep  ascent,  entered  the  fortress,  and 
reached  the  buildings  used  as  a military  college, 
which  crowned  its  summit.  Here  was  a short  pause; 
but  soon  the  flag  of  Mexico  was  lowered,  and  the 
stars  and  stripes  of  our  country  floated  from  the 
heights  of  Cnapultepec  high  above  the  heads  of  the 
brave  men  who  had  planted  them  there.  The  gal- 
lant New  York  regiment  claims  for  their  standard 
the  honor  of  being  first  waved  from  the  battlements 
of  Chapultepec.  The  veteran  Mexican  Genera! 
Bravo,  with  a number  of  officers  and  men,  were, 
taken  prisoners  in  the  castle.  They  fell  into  the 
bands  ol  Lieut.  Charles  Brower,  the  New  York  re- 
giment, who  reported  them  to  me.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  severe,  especially  on  the  eastern  side 
adjoining  the  batteries  taken.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that,  at  the  assault  upon  the  works,  Lieut 
Fred.  Steele,  2d  infantry,  with  a portion  of  the 
storming  parlioti,  advanced  in  front  of  the  batteries 
towards  the  lelt,  there  scaled  the  outer  wail  through 
a breach  near  the  top  made  by  a cannon-shot,  as- 
cended the  hill  directly  in  his  front,  and  was  among 
the  first  upon  the  battlements.  The  young  and  pro. 
mising  Lieut.  Levi  Gantt,  7th  infantry,  was  of  this 
party.  He  had  actively  participated  in  almost  every 
battle  since  the  opening  of  the  war,  but  was  destin- 
ed here  to  find  a soldier’s  grave. 

Aftei  giving  the  necessary  directions  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  prisoners  taken  by  my  command,  and 
ordering  the  several  corps  to  form  near  the  aque- 
duct, I hastily  ascended  tbe  hill  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoilei  ing  the  positions  of  the  enemy  in  advance 
towards  the  city.  1 there  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Major  General  Pillow,  who,  although  seriously 
wounded,  had  been  carried  to  the  heights  to  enjoy 
the  triumph  in  which  and  his  brave  troops  had  so 
largely  shared. 

Perceiving  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  at  tbe  seve- 
ral batteries  on  the  direct  road  leading  from  Chapul- 
tepec to  the  city,  by  the  garita  or  gate  of  Belen,  my 
whole  command,  alter  being  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion, was  ordered  to  be  put  in  readiness  to  march  by 
that  route.  When  the  batteries  were  taken,  the 
gallant  rifle  regiment,  which  had  been  deployed  by 
Gen.  Smith  on  the  right  of  his  brigade,  formed  un- 
der the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  in  position  to  advance 
by  the  Chapultepec  or  Tacubaya  road.  As  the 
remainder  of  Gen.  Smith’s  brigade  came  up  from 
their  position  in  reserve,  that  officer,  with  his  usual 
foresight,  caused  them  to  level  the  parapets  and  fill 
tbe  ditches  which  obstructed  the  road  where  the 
enemy’s  batteries  bad  been  constructed,  so  as  to 
permit  the  passage  of  the  heavy  artillery,  which 
was  ordered  up  by  the  geaeral-in-chief  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  batteries.  In  the  meantime, 
while  Gen.  Shields,  with  the  assistance  of  his  and 
say  staff  officers,  was  causing  the  ffvftueul  auimunt- 
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tion  to  he  supplied,  and  the  troops  to  be  formed  for 
the  advance,  Capt.  Drum,  supported  by  the,  rifle 
regiment,  had  taken  charge  of  one  of  the  enemy’s 
pieces,  and  was  advancing  towards  the  first  batlery 
occupied  by  the  enemy  on  the  road  towards  the  city 
in  our  front. 

The  Chapultepec  road  is  a broad  avenue,  flanked 
with  deep  ditches  and  marshy  grounds  on  either  side. 
Along  the  middle  of  this  avenue  runs  the  aqueduct, 
supported  by  arches  of  heavy  masonry,  through  the 
garita  or  gate  of  Belen  into  the  city.  The  rifles 
supported  by  the  South  Carolina  regi  nent,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  remainder  of  Smith’s  brigade,  were 
now  advanced,  from  arch  to  arch,  towards  another 
strong  battery  which  had  been  thrown  across  the 
road,  about  a mile  from  Chapultepec,  having  four 
embrasures  with  a redan  work  the  right. 

At  this  point  the  enemy  in  considerable  force  m ide 
an  obstinate  resistance;  but,  with  the  aid  of  the 
effective  fire  of  an  8-inch  howitzer  directed  nv  th  ■ 
indefatigable  Capt.  Drum,  and  the  daring  bravery  of 
the  gallant  rifle  regiment,  it  was  carried  by  assault- 
The  column  was  here  reorganized  for  ao  attack 
upon  the  batteries  at  the  earita  of  the  city.  T m 
regiment  of  riflemen,  intermingled  with  the  baio 
nets  of  the  South  Carolina  regiment,  were  place  t 
in  advance — three  rifles  and  three  bayonets  under 
each  arch.  They  were  supported  by  the  residue 
of  Shield’s  brigade,  Ihe  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
and  the  remainder  of  Smith’s  brigade,  together  with 
a part  of  tbe  6th  infantry  under  Major  Bonneville, 
who  had  fallen  into  this  road.  In  this  order  the 
column  resolutely  advanced,  from  arch  to  arch  of 
the  aqueduct,  under  a tremendous  fire  of  ar  illerv 
and  small  arms  from  the  batteries  at  the  Grant.a. 
the  Paseo,  and  large  hody  of  theenemv  on  the  Piedad 
road  to  the  right,  extending  from  th-  left  of  ihe  garita 

Lieut.  Benjamin  having  brought  up  a 16-pounder, 
Capt.  Drum  and  his  efficient  subalterns  were  pour- 
ing a constant  and  destructive  fire  into  the  garita. — 
As  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  enemy  trorn  the  Piedad 
road  became  very  annoying  to  the  advance  of  the 
column,  a few  rounds  of  canister  were  thrown  by 
our  artillery  in  that  direction,  which  effectually 
dispersed  them.  The  whole  column  was  now  under 
a galling  fire,  but  it  continued  lo  move  forward 
steadily  and  firmly.  Tbe  rifles,  well  sustained  by 
the  South  Carolinians,  gallantly  pushed  on  to  the 
attack;  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  one  the  garita 
was  carried  and  the  city  of  Mexico  entered  at  t hat 
point.  In  a few  moments  nearly  the  whole  com 
mand  was  compactly  up — a large  pari  of  it  within 
the  garita. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  defence  at  the  garita  may  be 
accounted  for  by  our  being  opposed  at  that  point  hy 
General  Santa  Anna  in  person,  who  is  said  lo  have 
retreated  by  the  Paseo  to  the  San  Cos  me  r ad.  (here 
to  try  his  fortune  against  General  Worth. 

On  our  approach  to  the  garita,  a body  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  seen  on  a cross  road  threatening 
our  left,  were  dispersed  by  a brisk  fire  of  arliller- 
from  the  direction  of  the  San  Cosme  road.  I take 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  that  this  seasonable  aid 
came  from  Lieut.  Col  Duncan's  battery,  which  had 
been  kindly  advaeced  from  the  San  Cosme  r ad  in 
,h“t  direction  by  Gen.  Worth’s  orders. 

Upon  the  iau;»s  of  (he  garita,  the  riflemen  and 
South  Carolina  regiment  rusuou  r a and  occu- 

pied the  arches  of  the  acqueducl,  within  a nunareu 
yards  of  tbe  citadel.  The  ammunition  of  our  heavy 
guns  having  been  expended,  a captured  8-ponmler 
was  turned  upon  the  enemy  and  served  with  good 
effect  until  the  ammunition  taken  with  it  was  also 
expended.  The  piece,  supported  by  our  advance, 
had  been  run  forward  in  front  of  the  garita.  Twice 
had  Major  Gladden,  of  the  South  Carolina  regiment, 
furnished  additional  men  to  work  the  gun,  when  (he 
noble  and  brave  Capt.  Drum,  who,  with  indomitable 
energy  and  iron  nerve,  had  directed  the  artillery 
throughout  the  trying  day,  fell  mortally  wounded 
by  the  side  of  his  gun.  A few  moments  afterwards, 
Lieut.  Benjamin,  who  had  displayed  the  same  cool 
decided  courage,  met  a similar  fate. 

The  enemy,  now  perceiving  that  our  heavy  ammu- 
nition had  been  expended,  redoubled  their  exertions 
lo  drive  us  out  of  the  lodgment  we  had  effected.  A 
terrific  fire  of  artillery  and  3mall  arms  was  opened 
from  the  citadel,  three  hundred  yards  distant,  from 
the  batteries  on  the  Paseo  and  the  buildings  on  our 
right  in  lront.  Amid  Ibis  iron  shower,  which  swept 
the  road  on  both  sides  of  the  acqueduct,  it  was  im 
possible  lo  bring  forward  ammunition  for  our  large 
guns.  While  awaiting  tbe  darkness  to  briDg  up  our 
great  guns  and  place  them  in  batlery,  the  enemy, 
under  cover  of  their  guns,  attempted  several  sallies 
from  the  citadel  and  buildings  on  the  right,  but  were 
readily  repulsed  by  the  skirmishing  parties  of  rifles 
and  infantry.  To  prevent  our  flank  from  being  enfi- 
laded by  musketry  lrom  the  Paseo,  Captains  Naylor 
•fid  JLomWi,  second  tv reguucut,  w ter* 


ordered  with  their  companies  to  a low  sand  bag  de- 
fence about  a hundred  yards  in  that  direction.  They 
gallantly  took  the  position,  and  held  it  in  the  face  of 
a severe  fire  until  the  object  was  attained 

At  night  the  hre  of  the  enemy  ceased.  Lieutenant 
Tower  of  the  engineers,  who  before  and  at  the  attack 
upon  the  batteries  at  Chapultepec  had  given  impor- 
tant aid,  had  been  seriously  wounded.  It  was  there- 
fore fortunate  that,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
route  to  the  city  , Lieut.  Beauregard,  of  angineers, 
joined  me.  I was  enabled,  during  the  day,  to  avail 
myself  of  his  valuable  service;  and,  although  disa- 
bled for  a time  by  a wound  received  during  the  day, 
he  superintended,  during  the  whole  night  the  erection 
of  two  batteries  within  the  garita  for  our  heavy  guns, 
and  breastwork  on  our  right  for  infantry,  which, 
with  his  advice,  I hail  determined  to  construct  By 
the  indefatigable  energy  of  my  acting  assistant  adju- 
tant general,  Lieut.  Lovell,  my  volunteer  aid,  Capt. 

G.  T.  M.  Davis,  and  Lieut.  H.  Brown,  3d  artillery, 
the  sand  bags  and  ammunition  were  procured;  Lieut. 
Beauregard,  assisted  by  Lieut.  Coupe,  directing  the 
construction  of  one  battery  in  person,  and  Lieut.  W. 

H.  Wood,  3d  infantry,  the  other.  Before  the  dawn 
of  day,  by  the  persevering  exertions  of  Captains 
Fairchild  and  Taylor,,  of  the  New  York  regiment, 
who  directed  the  working  parties,  the  parapeis  were 
completed,  and  a 24  pounder,  an  18  pounder,  and  8 
inch  howitzer  placed  in  battery  by  Capt.  S eptoe,  3d 
artillery,  who,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  had  rejoined 
my  command  in  the  evening.  Tbe  heavy  labor  re- 
quired to  construct  these  formidable  balleri  s,  under 
the  very  guns  of  the  citadel,  was  performed  with  tiie 
utmost  cheerfulness  by  the  gallant  men  whose  strong 
arms  and  stout  hearts  had  already  been  tested  in  two 
days  of  peril  and  toil. 

During  the  night,  while  at  tbe  trenches,  Brigadier 
General  Pierce — one  of  whose  regiments,  (the  9th 
infantry)  had  joined  my  column  during  the.  dav — re- 
ported to  me  in  person.  He  was  instructed  to  place 
that  regiment  in  reserve  at  tbe  battery  in  the  rear, 
for  the  protection  of  Sleptoe’s  light  battery  and  the 
ammunition  al  that  point.  The  general  has  my 
thanks  for  his  prompt  attention  to  these  orders. 

Al  dawn  of  day  on  the  14th,  when  Capt  Steptoe 
was  preparing  his  heavy  missile-,  a white,  flag  came 
from  the  citadel,  the  bearers  of  which  invited  uie  to 
take  possession  of  Ibis  lortress,  and  gave  me  Ihe  in- 
telligence that  the  city  had  been  abandoned  by  Santa 
Anna  and  his  army.  My  whole  command  was  im- 
mediately ordered  under  arms.  By  their  own  re- 
quest, Lieuienanis  Lovell  and  Bearegard  were  au- 
thorized lo  go  to  the  citadel,  in  advance,  to  ascertain 
the  truth  ol  the  information.  At  a signal  from  the 
ramparts,  the  column,  Geri.  Smith’s  brigade  in  front, 
and  tne  South  Carolina  regiment  left  in  garrison  at 
the  garita,  marched  into  the  citadel  Having  taken 
possession  of  this  work,  in  which  we  found  15  pieces 
of  cannon  mounted  and  as  many  not  up,  with  ihe 
ex'ensive  military  armaments  winch  it  contained,  Ihe 
2d  Pennsylvania  regiment  - as  left  to  garrison  it. — 
Under -landing  lhai  great  depredatio  s were  going  on 
in  Ihe  palace  and  public  buildings,  i oven  ihe  col- 
umn in  that  direction  m the  sa  ne  order,  followed  by 
Capl.  Steptoe’s  light  battery,  through  the  principal 
streets  into  the  great  PiaZa,  w ere  it  was  lor  ed  in 
front  o!  the  National  Palace.  Capl.  Ronrrls,  ol  ihe 
rifle  regiment,  who  had  led  the  advance  c mpany  of 

• — ..on,,  mm  at  Chanunepec,  am.  had  -reallv 

distinguished  him-t.c  ^ , . * 

, , . . itie  pi eceding  way.  was 

detailed  by  me  to  plant  the  sia.  r . 6 , 

1 xt  . id  ~uleu  banner  of 

our  country  upon  the  National  ralace  i 

the  first  strange  banner  which  bad  ever  waved  over 
that  palace  since  the  conquest  of  Cortez,  was  display- 
ed and  saluted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  whole  com- 
mand. Tbe  palace,  already  crowded  with  Mexican 
thieves  arm  robbers,  was  placed  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Watson,  with  his  battalion  of  marines.  By  his 
active  exertions  it  was  soon  cleared  and  guarded 
from  further  spoliation. 

On  our  first  arrival  in  the  plaza,  Lieut.  Beaurega-d 
was  dispatched  to  report  the  facts  lo  the  general  in 
chief  w ho  was  expected  to  enter  tbe  city  by  ihe  Al- 
ameda, with  the  column  under  Gen.  Worth.  About 
8 o’clock  ihe  gen-ral  in  chjef  arrived  in  the  plaza, 
and  was  received  and  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
troops.  The  populace,  who  had  begun  lo  be  turbu- 
lent immediately  after  our  arrival  in  the  plaza,  ap- 
peared for  a time  to  be  checked;  but,  in  one  hour 
alterwards,  ai  our  troops  began  to  disperse  for  quar- 
ters, they  were  fired  vpon  from  the  lops  of  houses 
and  windows.  This  continued  that  day  and  succee- 
ding, until,  by  the  timely  and  vigorous  measures 
adopted  by  the  general  in  chief,  the  disturbances  were 
quelled. 

Two  detachments  from  my  command,  not  hereto- 
fore mentioned  in  this  report,  should  be  noticed.— 
Capt.  Galldgber  and  Lieut.  Reid,  who,  with  their 
companies  ol  N York  volunteers,  had  been  detailed 

on  the  aor&iug  ol  Ihe  bj  Gen.  Shields  19  the 
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support  of  our  battery  No.  2,  veil  performed  this 
service.  The  former,  by  the  orders  of  Capt.  Huger, 
was  detained  at  that  battery  during  the  storming  of 
Chapultepec.  The  latter  a brave  and  energetic  young 
officer,  being  relieved  from  the  battery  on  the  advance 
to  the  castle,  hastened  to  the  assault,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  ascend  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  was  se 
verely  wounded. 

In  all  the  operations  of  the  several  corps  under  my 
command,  to  which  this  report  refers,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  devoted  courage  with 
which  they  face  every  danger,  and  the  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity  with  which  they  met  every  toil  and  ex- 
posure. A simple  narrative  of  these  military  events 
crowned  as  they  were  with  complete  success,  is  a 
higher  compliment  than  any  expressions  of  my  opin- 
ion can  bestow  upon  the  general  good  conduct  of  the 
storming. 

1 have  already  alluded  to  the  gallant  conduct  of 
the  storming  parties.  They  deserve  the  highest 
commendation.  The  losses  sustained  bv  Capt  Drum’s 
heroic  little  band  of  artillerists  from  the  4ih  artillery, 
evince  their  exposure  during  the  day.  I do  them, 
officers  and  sen,  but  justice  when  L add  that  no  en- 
comium upon  their  conduct  and  skill  would  be  mis- 
placed. 

This  report  has  already  shown  the  prominent  par! 
taken  by  the  regiment  of  riflemen  under  comman  of 
the  brave  and  intrepid  Major  Lori  g,  who  fell  se- 
verely wounded  by  my  side,  while  receiving  orders 
for  the  final  charge  upon  the  arita.  Alter  the  ta- 
king of  the  batteries  at  Chapultepec,  in  which  por- 
tions of  this  corps  toot  anactue  part,  this  efficient 
and  splendid  regiment  were  employed  as  sharpshoo- 
ters in  the  advance,  through  the  arches  of  the  acque- 
duct,  when  their  services  were  invaluable.  My  only 
concern  was  to  restrain  their  daring  impetuosity. 

The  gallant  and  unassuming  Palmetto  regiment, 
which  had  charged  up  the  accent  of  Chapultepec, 
without  firing  a gun,  was  also  employed  to  support 
and  aid  of  the  rifles.  In  this  service  their  loss  was 
severe.  Among  others,  their  brave  and  efficient 
commander,  Majur  Gladden,  was  severely  wounded, 
and  Lieuts.  J.  B.  Moraigneand  Win.  Canty  killed. — 
But  they  well  sustained  the  reputation  they  had  ac- 
quired at  Vera  Cruz,  Contreras,  and  Churubusco. 

For  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  other  corps  of 
my  command,  I refer  to  the  reports  of  Brig.  General 
Shields  and  Smith,  and  ol  Lieut.  Col.  Geary.  The 
reports  herewith  transmitted  show  that,  in  my  whole 
command,  8 officers  and  69  non  commissioned  officers 
and  privates  were  killed,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
four  officers  and  men  were  wounded,  and  nine  men 
missing;  making  total  of  casualties  five  hundred  and 
forty,  besides  those  in  the  9th  regiment  of  infantry, 
while  under  iny  command,  not  reported  to  me. 

Brig.  Gen.  Shields  had  solicited  from  me  the  com- 
mand of  the  storming  parlies  in  the  morning  ol'  the 
18th.  Not  feeling  justified  in  permitting  so  great  an 
exposure  of  an  officer  of  this  rank  with  an  inadequate 
command,  and  requiring  his  invaluable  services  wilb 
his  brigade,  the  application  was  declined.  Until  carri- 
ed from  t tie  field,  the  night  of  the  13lh  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  wound  received  in  the  morning,  he  was 
conspicuous  for  his  gallantry,  energy,  and  skill.  In 
Brevet  Bug.  Gen.  Smith  who  was  ever  cool,  unem- 
barrassed, and  ready,  under  the  trying  exposures  of 
the  day,  I found  an  able  and  most  effieieut  supporter. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Geary,  who,  In  the  illness  ol  Colonel 
Roberts,  commanded  the  2d  Pennsylvania  reaimem 
constituting  the  2d  brigade  of  — j division,  was 
wounded  before  ih-  ^ ^apultepec  at  the  head 
0[  ~-  r->  uUl  soon  resumed  comiuund  and  render- 

ed good  service. 

To  Majs.  Loring  and  Dimick,  andCapts.  Simonson 
and  Alexander,  commanders  of  regiments  in  Smith’s 
brigade;  Lieut.  Col.  Watson,  Majors  Gladden  and 
Burnham,  and  Capt.  Donovan,  commanders  in 
Shield’s  brigade;  and  to  Major  Brindle,  who  for  a 
time  commanded  his  regiment,  I am  indebted  for  the 
active  and  fearless  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the 
direction  ot  the  operations  of  their  respective  corps 
while  under  their  orders. 

Of  the  storming  parties,  in  addition  to  those  already 
named  in  this  report,  Capt.  Dobbins,  3d  infantry — 
Lt.  Hill,  4th  artillery;  Lieut.  Westcoit,  2d  miantry; 
Lieut.  Stewart,  of  the  rifles;  Lieutenat  Harper,  1st 
artillery;  Capt.  Reynolds,  of  marines;  Capt.  Miller, 
2d  Pennsylvania  regiment;  Lieut.  Ball,  South  Caro- 
lina battalion;  and  Lieut.  Wall,  2d  Pennsylvania  re- 
giment, were  nighly  distinguished  lor  their  gallantry. 
Capts.  Backenslos,  Porter,  and  l’ucker;  Lieutenants 
Morris,  Hatch,  and  Gran  -er,  of  the  rifles;  Capts. 
Blanding,  Pesaussure  Marshall,  and  Lieuts.  Selleck, 
Lilly,  and  May,  of  the  South  Carolina  regiment — 
Adjutant  Baker,  of  the  marines;  Lieut.  F.  J.  Porter, 
4th  artillery;  and  Lieut.  Hare,  2d  Pennsylvania  re- 
giment, whose  conduct  happened  to  tall  under  my 
own  eye,  were  conspicuous  lor  their  bravery  and  ef- 
ficiency. In  the  reports  of  the  several  commanders 


of  brigades,  the  following  officers  are  named  with 
high  credit;  Capts.  Barclay  and  Pierson.  New  York 
regiment;  Lieuts.  McLean,  Russel,  and  Gibbs,  of  the 
rifles;  and  Lieut.  Sheppard,  3d  infantry;  Surgeons 
Edwards,  of  marines,  and  McMillan, 2d  Pennsylvania 
regiment;  and  Assistant  Surgeons  McSherry  and 
Bower,  engaged  in  division  hospital,  deserve  all 
praise  for  their  attention  to  the  wounded. 

I take  great  pleasure,  by  extending  my  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  high  commendation  bestowed  in 
the  official  reports  of  their  respective  chiefs  upon  the 
good  conduct  of  Captain  F.  N.  Page  and  Lieut  R.  P. 
Hamtnand,  aids,  both  of  Gen.  Shield’s  staff;  and  Lt 
Earl  Van  Dorn,  aid  to  Gen.  Smith. 

I have  before  noticed  the  valuable  services  of  Lts. 
Beauregard  and  Tower  of  the  engineers.  A draught 
of  the  field  of  operation!,  planned  by  the  latter  gen- 
tleman, accompanies  this  report. 

Underlhe  late  orders  a list  of  the  non  commissioned 
officers  and  privates  of  the  commaod  under  ray 
orders,  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  services 
in  the  late  actions,  is  transmitted. 

I close  this  report  with  presenting  to  the  notice  of 
the  General  in  the  ehief  the  important  services  and 
excellent  conduct  of  my  personal  staff.  From  the 
commencement  of  our  movements,  my  aid  and  acting 
assist,  adjutant  general,  Lieut.  Mansfield  Lovell,  4th 
artillery,  was  entrusted  with  the  most  responsible 
and  arduous  duties,  and  exposed  frequently  to  im- 
minent danger  and  severe  fatigue.  These  duties  were 
all  fearlessly,  cheerfully,  and  promptly  performed, 
with  a judgment  and  skill  that  promises  the  highest 
distinction  in  his  profession.  Although  his  arm  was 
disabled  by  a wound  received  at  the  garita,  he  re- 
mained to  the  last  in  the  active  performance  of  his, 
duties.  The  distribution  of  my  command  also  impo 
sed  upon  my  aid,  Lieut.  C.  M.  Wilcox,  7th  infantry, 
dangerous  duties.  These  were  performed  oy  him 
promptly  and  efficiently,  facing  danger  fearlessly 
wherever  his  duty  called  him.  Capt.  G.  T.M.  Davis, 
late  of  the  4st  Illinois  regiment,  and  Capl.  Danley, 
late  of  the  Arkansas  cavalry,  acted  as  vulumeer  aids. 
The  former  was  actively  and  constantly  engaged  in 
every  part  of  the  field,  conveying  my  orders,  and 
bringing  up  ammunition  and  supplies.  Tne  latter, 
after  having  conveyed  my  orders  to  the  volunteer 
regiments  through  a galling  fire,  was  severely  woun- 
ded while  resuming  his  position  near  me  in  from  of 
the  first  battery  on  the  Chapultepec  road.  Both  ol 
these  gentlemen  acted  with  distinguished  gallantry. 

Transmitting  herewith  a report  of  my  division  on 
the  morning  of  the  18lh,  and  lists  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  1 have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  QUITMAN, 

Major  General  U.  S.  army,  commanding  vol. 
division,  Capt.  H.  L.  Scott, 

A.  A.  Adjutant  General,  Mexico. 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  TWIGGS. 

Headquarters  2d  division  of  regulars. 

City  of  Mexico,  September  21,  1847. 

Sir:  For  the  information  of  ttie  general  In  chief  I 
have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  ttie 
part  taken  by  my  division  in  ttie  reduction  of  the 
city  of  Mexico  and  its  contiguous  works. 

On  the  7th  instant  Rdey’o  brigade,  composed  »r 
the  4th  artillery,  the  2d  and  7th  was,  by 
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oifon  the  San  Angel  road,  to  watch  and  keep 
iri  check  any  force  from  the  city  m that  direction. — 
On  the  following  day  this  brigade  was  the  reserve  at 
the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey;  after  which  it  assumed 
its  post  on  the  San  Angel  road,  and  was  joiued  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  11th  by  Smith’s  brigade,  (composed 
of  the  mounted  rifles,  the  1st  artillery,  and  3d  infan- 
try,) and  Taylor  and  Steploe’s  batteries.  Steptoe’s 
12  pounder  battery  was  placed  in  position  during  the 
night  of  the  11th, and  by  daylight  in  the  morning  was 
enabled  to  open  on  the  enemy’s  batteries,  situated  al 
Ihe  garita  in  the  San  Antonio  road;  and  between  that 
and  the  San  Angel  road  the  firing  was  kept  up  briskly 
during  the  day  on  both  sides,  with  but  little  loss  to  us, 
who  were  protected  by  a good  temporary  breastwork, 
On  the  morning  ot  the  13th  the  tiring  was  renewed 
with  great  spirit,  which  compelled  the  enemy  to 
withdraw  his  guus  from  the  garita,  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city  walls. 

Smith’s  bngaue  was  now  ordered  to  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  Chapultepec,  and  support  one  of  the 
columns  of  attack,  commanded  by  Major  General 
Quitman.  With  the  stormers  from  my  division  in 
front  of  the  road,  the  attacking  column  on  the  left 
and  Smith’s  brigade  on  the  right  ol  it,  the  force  ad- 
vanced in  the  face  of  a well  directed  fire  from  a bat- 
tery at  the  base  ol  Chapultepec,  near  a point  where 
the  acquednct  leaves  it,  and  also  from  musketry  shel- 
tered oy  the  acqueduct,  and  by  breastworks  across 
and  on  each  side  of  tne  road.  When  within  charging 
distance,  the  stormers,  with  tne  assistance  ol  the 


right  of  Smith’s  brigade,  which  had  been  throw  n 
forward  toward  the  acqueduct,  rushed  on  the  enemy’s 
guns,  drove  off  or  killed  (he  cannonters,  and  took 
possession  of  this  strong  point.  Smith’s  brigade 
having  advanced  three  companies  ol  mounted  riflemen 
considerably  to  its  right,  to  protect  the  right  of  Quit- 
man’s division,  they  were  found  near  the  first  battery 
when  the  stormers  were  about  attacking,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  enter  witli  the  advunce.  The  bri- 
gade pushed  on  and  captured  a second  battery  to  the 
rear  of  the  first  when  several  guns  and  many  pioneers 
were  taken;  after  some  brisk  skirmishing,  the  enemy 
was  finally  driven  from  every  point  on  the  east  of  the 
hill,  and  were  pursued  on  the  San  Cosme  road  some 
distance  by  the  storming  party,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Paul,  7 ih  infantry;  this  party  having  been 
overtaken  by  the  1st  division,  and  their  specific  duties 
as  stormors  having  been  accomplished,  were  ordered 
to  return  and  rejoin  their  respective  regiments. 

Early  in  the  action  Captain  Casey,  2d  infantry,  who 
commanded  the  storming  party  from  my  division,  was 
severely  wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire.  The  com- 
mand devolving  upon  Captain  Paul,  7th  infantry, 
Lieut.  Gantt,  7th  infantry,  with  a portion  of  the 
party,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  ditch  on  the  left  of 
the  road  , arid  proceed  further  to  the  left  of  the  base 
of  Chapultepec,  and,  by  scaling  the  wall,  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  Oody  of  the  work.  This  gallant  officer 
was  shot  dead  at  the  head  ol  nis  men;  the  command 
ofhis  party  devolving  upon  Lieut.  Steele,  2J  infantry, 
who  led  his  men  on  with  intrepidity  and  success.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  officers  and  men 
who  composed  this  storming  force,  wiih  Capt.  Paul 
in  command,  ably  and  gallantry  supported  by  Capt. 
Roberts,  of  the  mounted  rifles;  Capt.  Dobbins,  3d 
infantry;  Lieut.  Richardson  3d  infantry;  Lieutenant 
VVestcotl,  2d  infantry;  Lieut.  Hill,  4th  artillery— 
Lieut.  Bee,  3J  infantry;  Lieut.  Steele,  31  infantry; 
Lieut.  Steuart,  mounted  rifles;  aiatTLieut.  Ds  Rusey, 
4th  artillery,  the  parLjT_ad-«rhced  without  a falter  or 
a check. 

Sipilh’s  brigade — the  riflemen  leading,  supported 
by  ah  8 inch  howitzer,  in  charge  of  the  late  and 
gallant  CapL'Drum,  4th  artillery — carried  a batlery 
near  the  Casa  Colorada,  half  way  to  the  garita  on 
the  Chapultepec  road.  The  command  was  here 
reorganized  by  the  senior  officer,  Major  General 
Quitman,  witli  the  mounted  riflemen  ag.un  in  the 
advance,  supported  by  the  South  Carolina  regiment; 
the  remainder  of  S ...ith’s  brigade  being  in  reserve — 
and  charged  the  battery  at  the  garata;  the  reserve 
pushing  up,  arrived  at  the  battery  at  the  same  mo- 
ment with  the  advance,  and  entered  the  city  at  20 
minutes  past  1 o’clock  P.  M.  The  brigade  occupied 
buildings  within  the  city  during  the  night,  and  the 
enemy  having  in  the  mean  time  abandoned  the  city, 
our  forces  took  possession  of  it  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th.  Our  national  colors  were  planted  on  the  en- 
emy’s palace  by  a non  commissioned  officer  of  the 
mounted  rifles  at  7 o’clock  A.  M. 

Until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13lh,  Riley’s 
brigade,  with  Sleptoe’s  and  Taylor’s  batteries,  were 
kept  in  the  Piedail  road  to  watch  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter.  It  formed  a juncli  n with  the  1st  division 
on  the  San  Cosme  road  early  io  the  night  of  the  19th. 

For  more  minute  information  as  to  the  operations 
n.cmselves,  and  as  to  ihe  officers  and  men  particu- 
larly distinguished  on  these  several  occasions,  I will 
lespeetluliy  refer  Lite  general  in  chief  lo  the  accom- 
panying report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Smith,  who  so  ably 
commanded  the  brigade  in  action. 

Lists  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  have 
already  been  furnished. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

D.  E.  TWIGGS, 

Birg.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  2d  division. 

To  Capt.  H.  L.  Scott,  A.  A.  G. 

Headquarlhrs  of  the  army,  City  of  Mexico. 

Headquarters,  second  regiment  dragoons, 
Tacubaya,  Sept.  9,  1847. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  that,  incompliance 
with  the  orders  of  Major  Gen.  Worth,  1 joined  his 
division  yesterday  morning  in  the  attack  on  the  foun- 
dry near  Chapultepec. 

My  command  consisted  of  six  troops  of  the  2d 
uragoons,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  C.  D.  Wil- 
liams, 3d  dragoons,  and  Capt.  Ruff’s  company  of 
mounted  riflemen — in  ail  about  270  men.  My  orders 
were  lo  take  a position  of  the  left  of  our  line,  to 
hold  in  check  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  and  lo  give  a 
blow  to  their  horse  or  fool,  if  an  opportunity  should 
offer.  In  taking  up  my  position,  1 was  compelled 
to  pass  within  pistol  shot  of  a large  body  of  the 
enemy,  Who  were  protected  by  a ditch  and  breast- 
works. This  exposure  of  my  command  was  entire- 
ly unavoidable,  in  consequence  of  a deep  ditch  on 
my  left,  which  it  was  impossible  to  cross,  until  I 
got  close  to  their  line;  ami  1 could  not  pause  at  tha 
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moment,  as  a very  large  body  of  the  enemy’s  caval- 
ry wa9  advancing  towards  the  left  of  our  line.  After 
passing  through  this  fire,  and  crossing  a ravine,  I 
formed  my  command  in  line  facing  the  enemy’s  ca- 
valry, on  which  they  hailed,  and  shortly  afterwards 
retired. 

I continued  to  hold  my  command  on  the  left  flank 
of  our  line,  until  the  enemy’s  infantry  broke  and  re- 
tired— changing  my  position  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  face  their  cavalry  whenever  they  advanced. 

1 should  have  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  their  infantry 
when  they  broke;  but,  in  doing  this,  I should  have 
uncovered  our  left,  and  their  large  cavalry  force  was 
still  maintaining  a menacing  attitude,  covered  and 
protected  as  it  wa9,  by  a large  hacienda  filled  with 
troops. 

My  loss,  in  passing  their  line  of  fire,  way  very  se- 
vere— vir:  5 officers  and  33  soldiers  wounded,  and 
6 soldiers  killed;  27  horses  killed,  and  77  wounded. 
Opt.  Ker,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  1st  Lieut.  Walker,  of 
the  rifles,  and  2d  Lieuts.  Smith  and  Tree,  of  the  2d 
dragoons,  and  2d  Lieut.  C.  D.  Williams,  of  the  3d 
dragoons,  were  wounded;  but,  I am  happy  to  say  not 
dangerously. 

My  officers  and  men  maintained  their  character 
for  steadiness  and  confidence  throughout  the  action. 
They  all  did  well;  but  1 must  notice,  in  particular, 
the  successful  etforls  of  Captain  Hardee  in  main 
taining  order  in  his  squadron  during  the  many  evolu- 
tions that  it  was  necessary  to  make  with  great  rapi 
dity.  1 have  also  to  slate  that  Assistant  Surgeon 
Barnes  was  very  assiduous  in  his  duties,  and  took 
such  measures  that  our  woundtd  men  received 
prompt  attention.  I have  also  the  pleasure  to  report 
that  1 received  effective  aid  from  my  adjutant,  Lieut. 
Oakes. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Moore,  of  the  3d  dragoons, 
joined  me  after  the  action  commenced,  and  did  me 
the  great  favor  to  abstain  from  assuming  the  com- 
mand. His  presence,  however,  was  of  great  service 
to  me,  and  his  example,  of  the  most  perfect  cool- 
ness under  fire,  had  a favorable  influence  upon  my 
command. 

Col.  Harney,  who  was  quite  unwell,  also  came 
upon  the  field  during  the  action,  and,  after  observing 
my  measures  for  some  time,  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied with  them,  and  said  to  me  that  he  would  not  as- 
sume the  command;  lor  which  i am  deeply  obliged 
to  him. 

I enclose  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 

1 am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  servant, 

E.  V.  SUMNER, 

Major,  2d  dragoons  commanding  regiment. 
Capt.  W.  W.  Mackall,  assistant  adjutant  general  1st 
division. 

Siege-train  camp, 

Tacubaya,  (Mexico,)  Sept.  9,  1847. 
Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  1 moved 
at  3,  A.  M.,  on  the  8th  of  September,  with  two  24 
pounder  siege  guns  supported  by  the  light  battalion 
of  the  1st  division,  and  was  placed  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Duncan  on  the  plain,  about  606  yards  from  the  build- 
ing called  Molino  del  Key,  (supposed  to  be  a foun- 
dry,) which  I was  directed  to  batter.  At  daylight  we 
opened  a fire  from  these  two  guns  upon  the  building 
with  good  etfect,  and  fired  about  ten  rounds  Irom 
each  piece,  when  our  infantry,  having  reached  the 
front  of  the  building,  the  firing  of  the  24  pounders 
was  discontinued.  After  the  infantry  had  captured 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  occupied  the  build- 
ings, 1 received  orders  to  advance  to  the  left  of  our 
line,  to  drive  off  the  enemy,  who  were  in  great  force 
iu  that  direction.  On  arriving  at  that  point,  1 re- 
ceived your  personal  order  to  remove  one  gun  to  the 
foundry,  which  was  immediately  despatched  in 
charge  of  Lieut.  Slone — the  other  piece  remaining 
in  its  then  position  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Hagner,  who 
fired  with  great  precision  and  effect  at  the  Mexican 
forces  on  our  tell,  and  caused  them  to  retire.  When 
his  limited  supply  of  ammunition  was  expended,  his 
guD  was  withdrawn. 

As  Lieut.  Slone  got  into  position  near  the  foun- 
dry, a large  force  of  the  enemy  advanced  Irom  Cha- 
pultcpec  upon  a small  field  piece  Captain  Drum  had 
posted  there,  with  only  a small  supporting  force  of 
infantry.  A few  rounds  from  the  24  pounder  caus- 
ed the  advancing  forces  to  retire;  and  Lieut.  Stone 
maintained  this  position,  and  tired  his  gun  with  great 
coolness  and  precision  whenever  the  enemy  appear- 
ed—the  tort  ol  Chapultepec  tiring  upon  him  all  the 
while.  1 now  returned  to  camp,  and  brought  out  a 
fresh  supply  ol  ammunition,  when  1 received  your 
instructions  not  to  lire  at  the  tort  of  Chapultepec, 
but  to  withdraw  the  guns,  and  remove  the  captured 
ones.  1 lound  oo  Uie  ground  6 pounders,  without 
limbers,  (one  ol  which  had  been  used  against  the 
eDem)  by  Lieut.  Peck,  of  the  2d  artillery.)  As  soon 
as  the  24  pounders  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 


ground,  I sent  Lieut.  Hagner  with  their  limbers,  aDd 
removed  the  two  captured  6 pounders. 

By  your  direction,  I furnished  horses  and  drivers 
(from  the  siege  train)  to  Capt.  Drum,  4th  artillery, 
for  the  two  light  6 pounder  guns  he  recaptured  from 
the  enemy  at  Contreras,  (those  taken  by  them  at 
Buena  Vista,)  and  instructed  him  to  report  to  Col. 
Garland.  Capt.  Drum  will  make  a special  report  of 
his  operations;  but,  as  I was  present  with  him  part 
of  the  time,  1 must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  never 
were  pieces  served  with  better  judgment  and  effect. 
Of  Lieut.  Hagner,  commanding  the  siege  train  com 
pany,  who,  by  his  untiring  industry  and  exertions, 
has  kept  the  siege  battery  in  the  most  perfect  order 
and  of  Lieut.  Stone  and  the  non  commissioned  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  siege  train,  I cannot  speak  in 
too  high  terms;  they  performed  their  duty  well. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJ.  HUGER, 
Captain,  acting  chief  of  ordnance. 

To  Maj.  Gen.  Worth,  coaid’g  1st  division. 

[Without  date.] 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  duties  performed  by  my  command,  during 
the  operations  against  Chapultepec  and  the  city  of 
Mexico,  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst. 

On  the  10th,  I was  ordered  by  the  general-in-chief 
to  proceed  to  Mixcoac  with  the  21  battalion  of  ca- 
valry, to  take  command  of  the  troops  at  that  place, 
and  make  such  dispositions  as  would  enable  me  to 
protect  the  depots  and  hospitals  collected  there 
against  the  large  forces  of  the  enemy,  known  to  be 
outside  of  the  city. 

1 found  the  post  occupied  by  Lieut.  Col.  Bonham, 
12  infantry,  with  four  weak  companies  of  his  regi 
menl — one  company  of  mounted  rifles,  one  of  the 
3d,  and  one  of  the  7th  infantry;  in  ail  less  than  300 
effective  men — which,  added  lo  those  1 had  brought 
with  me,  made  a lorco  of  Dear  500  men,  with  which 
to  guard  a large  body  of  Mexican  prisoners,  and  pro- 
tect the  hospitals  and  depots  of  ordnance  and  provi- 
sions. I immediately  put  in  requisition  every  means 
in  my  power  that  woulcTincrease  the  strength  of  the 
place — manning  some  of  the  captured  pieces  of  arlil- 
ieiy  with  such  soldiers  and  teamsters  as  had  any 
knowledge  of  artillery  practice,  and  enrolling  all 
camp  followers  not  in  government  employ.  These 
precautions  were  useless  as  the  enemy  did  not  see 
fit  to  give  my  small  command  an  opportunity  of  com- 
peting with  their  companions  in  arms  m gallant 
achievements. 

The  1st  battalion  of  cavalry,  1 have  pleasure  in 
slating,  were  actively  employed  under  the  command, 
of  Maj.  Sumner;  to  whose  report,  which  is  herewith 
transmitted,  1 beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  their  opera- 
tions. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
WM.  S.  HARNEY, 
Colonel  commanding  brigade. 
To  Capl.  H.  L.  Scott,  A.  A.  A.  general. 

City  of  Mexico,  September  15, 1847. 
Sir:  On  the  night  of  the  11th  instant,!  was  or- 
dered by  the  general  in  chief,  at  Tacubaya,  to  take 
command  of  all  the  dragoons  then  at  that  place, 
and  to  hold  them  in  readiness  for  immediate  action. 
This  order  added  F company,  1st  dragoons,  to  my 
own  commauu  of  oi*  companies  of  the  2d  dragoons 
and  one  company  of  mounted  lines.  i..  oniirse 
of  that  night,  1 received  an  order  to  march  at  day- 
break, to  cover  the  left  of  General  Pillow’s  line, 
who  was  to  make  a demonstration  on  the  plain  at 
Molino  del  Rey  during  the  bombardment  of  L-hapul- 
tepec. 

1 took  my  position  accordingly,  and  remained  sta- 
tionary for  most  of  the  day.  The  enemy  appeared 
in  force  on  our  left,  both  horse  and  foot,  but  made 
no  forward  movement.  On  the  night  of  the  12th,  1 
was  ordered  to  report  at  general  headquarters  at  7 
o’clock  on  the  next  morning,  and,  at  that  time,  1 
was  ordered  lo  support  Gen.  Quitman’s  attack  on  the 
right.  After  reporting  to  him,  and  while  awaiting  his 
orders,  1 received  an  order  from  the  general  in  chief 
lo  move  to  the  left  of  Chapultepec  and  report  to  Maj. 
Gen.  Worth,  who  was  operating  in  that  quarter. — 
Gen.  Worth  ordered  me  to  watch  closely  tiie  move- 
ments of  a large  Mexican  force  known  lo  be  in  the 
rear  of  our  ielt.  While  moving  lo  the  left,  in  com- 
pliance with  this  order,  my  command  was  exposed 
to  a shower  of  shells  thrown  from  Cbapuilepeo, 
which  unhorsed  several  men,  and  wounded  a fe.» 
men  and  horses,  but,  most  fortunately,  did  no  serious 
mischief. 

1 lound  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  large  iorce,  and  1 
immediately  formed  my  small  command  facing  them, 
and  remained  there  until  the  castle  of  Chapultepec 
was  carried.  1 was  then  ordered,  by  Gen.  Worm, 
to  join  him  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  I eou 
linuctl  with  him  until  ordered,  oy  tue  general  in 


ch’ef,  to  return  and  protect  Tacubaya  from  any 
attempt  that  might  be  made  upon  it  by  the  enemy, 
while  our  army  was  engaged  at  the  gates  of  the 
city. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  I was  ordered  to 
march  into  the  city  with  the  general  in  chief ; and 
during  the  street  fight,  on  that  day,  four  of  my  com- 
panies were  more  or  less  engaged,  and  1 lost  several 
horses  and  had  one  man  (Sergeant  Kaminski)  killed, 
and  several  slightly  wounded. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  ob’t  serv’t, 
E.  V.  SUMNER, 
Major  2d  dragoons,  commanding. 
Lieut.  Wo.  Steele,  acling  adjutant  general,  cavalry 

brigade. 

Headquarters  second  brigade, 
Mexico,  Sept.  23,  1847. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  brigadier  general  com- 
manding the  division,  my  brigade,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Plympton,  7th  infan- 
try, moved  from  Coyoacan  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
instant,  and  took  up  a position  near  the  San  Angel 
road,  and  about  two  miles  south  of  the  garita,  at  the 

junction  of  the  Tacubaya  and  Piedad,  causeways 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  in  obedience 
to  instructions  from  Major  General  Pillow,  com- 
manding tiie  forces  advanced  in  this  direction,  the 
brgade  marched  to  the  field  of  Molino  del  Rey, 
at  which  place  1 joined  it,  and  was  for  several  hours 
engaged  in  covering  the  removal  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  and  captured  ammunition  from  the  battle 
field. 

While  so  occupied,  the  2d  infantry— temporarily 
under  the  orders  of  Brig.  Gen.  Pierce— became  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy’s  skirmishers  at  the  foot  of 
Chapultepec.  in  the  afternoon  the  position  of  the 
previous  night  was  re-occupied.  On  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  under  instructions  from  Maj.  Gen.  Pillow 
the  brigade  occupied  a position  in  and  to  the  right  of 
the  Piedad  village,  in  observation  of  the  enemy’s 
works,  on  the  San  Antonio  and  San  Angel  roads 
which  was  retained  under  his  orders  uniil  the  briga- 
dier general  commanding  the  division  arrived,  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th.  On  the  morning  of  the  12lh, 
the  brigade  supported  Steptoe’s  battery  in  the  de- 
monstration made  against  the  garita  of  Candelaria. 
In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  ii  iurnished  seven  offi- 
cers—Lieutenants  Hill  and  DeRussy,  4ih  artillery 
Captain  Casey,  Lieutenants  Westcott  and  Steele,  2d 
infantry,  Captain  Paul,  and  Lieut.  Gantt,  7th  infan- 
try—and  125  rank  and  file,  lor  the  storming  of  Cha- 
pultepec. 

The  stoFtners  were  actively  engaged  in  the  glori- 
ous assault  upon  the  works  of  the  castle  of  Chapul- 
tepec on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  lost  more  than 

one  lourth  of  that  number  in  killed  and  wounded 

among  the  former,  Lieut.  Gantt,  a promising  and 
gallant  officer  of  the  7th  infantry;  and  among  the 
latter,  Capt.  Casey,  of  the  2d.  In  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  the  4th  artillery  was  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a diversion  oil  the  Piedad  causeway 
but  was  recalled  when  the  brigade  was  ordered  to’ 
march  for  ihe  garita  of  San  Cosine.  On  reaching 
this  point  late  in  the  evening,  1 reported  to  Major 
General  Worth,  commanding  tiie  attack  in  that 
quarter,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  marched 
with  his  division  into  the  city  of  Mexico.  Soon 
ed^ndwonl  ^^^.  ^^d  infantry  was  detacb- 
veral  hours  with  a large  Ai  eit  leu!/ f e n °a  § e ^ *or  se- 
ern  pari  of  tiie  city,  suffering  a considVaSil°uJil' 
and  inflicting  a very  severe  one  on  the  enemy.— 
With  ihe  remainder  ol  my  brigade,  under  instruc- 
tions from  Major  General  Worth,  I occupied  the 
Carcel,  near  the  Tacubaya  garita,  until  late  in  the 
eveni.  g,  when  orders  were  received  to  report  to  the 
brigadier  general  commanding  the  division  in  the 
Plaza  Alayor. 

For  the  details  of  these  operations,  reference  is 
respecllully  made  to  the  reports  of  subordinate 
commanders,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  submit- 
ted. 

it  gives  me  pleasure  lo  repeat  here  the  commen- 
dations bestowed  in  former  reports,  and  to  express 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  my  command  my  worrnest 
ilianks  for  the  zeal  and  gallantry  and  good  conduct 
evinced  by  them  in  tiie  different  positions  occupied 
by  ihe  brigade  as  a reserve,  as  supporting,  and  by  a 
portion  ol  it  as  an  attacking  piece. 

My  staff  officers— aided  by  Captain  McClellan, 
topographical  engineers,  arid  Lieut.  Westcott,  2d  in- 
fantry , as  volunteer  aids — were  actively  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  their  appropriate  duties. 

1 i emam,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

P.  B.  RILEY, 

Brevet  Col,  commanding  2d  brigade. 
To  First  Lieut.  W,  S.  Brooks,  A.  A.  A.  General,  2d 

uiti  ion. 
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The  steamer  Acadia  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th, 
and  reached  Boston  via  Halifax  on  the  20lh,  bring, 
ing  European  advices  eleven  days  later  than  pre- 
viously received. 

The  Hibernia  reached  Liverpool  on  the  28th,  in 
12  days  from  Boston  The  Caledonia,  from  Boston 
left  Halifax  before  the  Hibernia, 

The  packet  ship  Henry  Clay,  reached  Liverpool 
the25th  ult.,  in  la  days  from  N.  York.  The  Milton, 
w ith  177  tons  of  ice  from  Boston  was  at  Liverpool. 

The  French  steamer  la  Duchess  d’Orleatis,  Which 
sailed  from  New  York  on  'tie  6Ui  October,  reached 
Havre  on  the  26'h.  The  French  steamer  Union, 
from  New  York,  at  Cherbourg,  experienced  two 
severe  gales  on  her  passage,  one  off  Newfoundland, 
which  lasted  five  days,  the  seco  d off  the  Azores, 
during  which  the  boiler  burst,  and  the  machinery 
was  much  damaged. 

The  Sarah  Sands  is  not  to  sail  till  January. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle,  of  the  1st  iost., 
contains  the  following:  “The  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween New  York  and  Bremen  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, be  discontinued,  as  the  returns  do  not  cover  the 
expenses,  and  competition  against  the  Havre  and 
Liverpool  lines  is  in  vain.”  This  we  lake  to  be  a 
fabrication  of  British  mtriufaclure,  which  they 
would  deem  lobe  “all  fair  in  trade.” 

An  important  alteration  in  the  steam  commuuica 
tion  between  England  and  the  West  Indies  and  N 
Orleans,  commence  on  the  2d  November,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  ihe  Royal  mail  steamer  let t North- 
ampton on  tier  new  route.  4ail  hags  were  made 
up,  and  a mail  will  be  sent  regularly,  hereafter  on 
ihe  second  day  of  every  month  to  New  Oi  lean;-; 
(he  postage  on  single  letters  w ill  be  the  same  as  that 
now  charged  via  Halifax,  namely,  one  shilling  ster- 
ling each. 

The  Union,  a French  steamer,  on  her  late  passage 
from  New  York  to  Cherbourg  experienced  two  severe 
gales — one  off  Newfoundland  which  lasted  five  days, 
and  the  second  off  i he  Azores,  duri  g which  the  boiler 
bunted , and  the  machinery  was  much  damaged:  but  no 
lives  were  lost. 

We  have  condensed  and  thrown  into  the  article 
under  the  head  of  “Financial  Crisis,”  in  this  number, 
the  substance  of  much  that  the  papers  by  the  Aca- 
dia detail. 

MONEV  MATTERS* 

The  formidable  list  of  additional  failures  announc- 
ed between  the  23d  of  October,  when  the  Caledo- 
nia left,  and  the  sailing  of  the  Acadia  on  the  4th  of 
November,  sufficiently  indicates  the  continuance  of 
monetary  distress  in  that  direction.  Several  banks 
have  failed  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
North  and  South  Wales  Bank  at  Liverpool,  having 
numerous  branches  in  the  principality,  has  succumbed 
under  the  influence  of  a mischievous  report,  which 
caused  a run  upon  the  bank.  The  Salisbury  Bank, 
the  Shaftesbury,  and  the  Shrewsbury  Bank  have  also 
stopped  payment. 

The  (rails  of  the  largest  bark  in  India,  the  Union 
Bank  of  Calcutta,  have  been  refu-ed  ac  ceptance. 

A letter  dated  Nov.  3d,  says: — 

“To-morrow  is  expected  to  be  a very  gloomy  day 
in  the  city  circles  a9  a vast  number  of  bills  fall  due  on 
the  4th  of  this  month,  and  ay1  •-  impos- 
sible to  obtain  “,lS  ol  farther  tslens,on3>  it  >s 

jyoL 

the  5th. 


mat  several  failures  will  be  announced  on 


The  pressure  is  now  extending  among  the  smaller 
class  of  traders  in  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the 
country.  Last  nigtil’s  Gazette  contains  no, less  than 
ninety-one  names  in  the  list  of  bankrupts,  and  tins 
list  includes  only  the  bankrupts  from  Friday,  the 
29th,  to  Tuesday,  the  2d. 

The  accounts  from  the  provinces,  received  in  town 
to-day,  are  gloomy.  The  stoppage  of  two  or  three 
banks  is  spoken  of.” 

Speaking  of  the  balance  sheets  of  several  of  the 
houses  that  have  recemly  failed,  the  Timet  says  noth- 
ing more  disgraceful  to  the  nation  and  merchant  prin- 
ces, as  they  are  called,  ever  appeared  in  the  public 
journals  of  England. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  alarming  stale  of  the  money  market,  and  the 
stili  more  alarming  condition  of  Ireland,  had  induc- 
ed the  ministers  to  call  parliament  to  ssserable  on 
the  18th  November,  iwo  months  earlir  than  was  in- 
tended. As  it  is  a new  parliament  and  will  have  a 
speaker  to  elect,  the  Queen’s  speech  it  is  said,  will 
not  be  delivered  until  the  23d. 

The  state  of  trade  generally  is  represented  to  be 
very  glpooly.  Twelve  thousand  factory  hands  m 
Manchester  are  without  the  means  of  employment. 
Rumors  of  a threatened  outbreak  had  occasioned  a 
regiment  to  be  ordered  in  that  direction.  The  deep- 


est distress  prevails  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  | longer  by  any  person  intending  to  prosecute  a regu- 
as  well  as  in  the  commercial  circles.  lar  business  with  the  proceeds,  and  the  result  must 


THE  LONDON  PRESS  ON  THE  ABANDONMENT  OF  THE 
BANE  CHARTER. 

The  London  Timet  was  taken  all  aback  by  this  move. 
It  confessed  “no  little  embarrassment,’’  though  it  still  saw 
no  reason  to  change  the  opinions  it  had  previously  ex- 
pressed;— and  it  appealed  to  the  common  “law  of  results, 
to  which  journalists  and  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
are  alike  amenable.”  There  was  no  danger  ol  its  pres- 
ent dissent  being  forgotten;  I had  ‘plenty  of  neighbors  who 
would  be  only  too  happy,  should  the  verdict  go  against 
them,  to  recal  it  to  their  memory.’’  The  measure,  it  said 
was  a “remedy  for  a temporary  panic,  not  for  a real,  a 
permanent  and  increasing  pressure.”  There  existed, 
besides  the  panic,  a pressure  which  was  real  and  would 
last,  because  its  causes  were  still  in  operation.  These 
causes  the  Times  thus  sets  forth: — 

“It  is  almost  forbidden  to  speak  of  railway’s  potatoes, 
and  cotton,  to  ears  polite.  We  mention  them  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  past,  but  just  to  remind  people  of  two  impor- 
tant facts,  first  that  through  the  vast  increase  of  our  im- 
ports and  diminution  of  our  exports,  we  are  at  this  mo- 
ment rather  deep  in  the  books  of  the  foreigner;  secondly, 
that  imports  are  likely  to  continue  very  great,  and  ex 
ports  are  certain  to  remain  very  low.  This  condition  of 
affairs  can  only  lead  to  one  possible  result, — the  same  as 
that  which  would  infallibly  happen  to  the  journeyman 
who  should  go  on  importing  i>  to  his  tenement  meat  drink 
and  clothing,  to  the  value  of  thirty  shillings  a week,  all 
the  lime  only  exporting  work  to  no  greater  amount  tha  n 
twenty  five  shillings.  His  capital,  if  he  had  any,  would 
suffer  a continual  drain.  Such  is  the  drain  before  us.” 

The  Timet  then  refers  to  the  history  of  the  panic  and 
thinks  that  the  ministerial  measure  in  question  will  ‘allay 
the  panic  and  increase  the  pressure ’’  The  Bank  Charter 
Act  is  virtually  surrendered.  Government  conies  for- 
ward as  a great  money  lender,  and  proposes  to  bolster 
up  the  cridit  of  the  country  by  increasing  the  circulation 
which,  the  Times  says,  is  impossible. 

In  a subsequent  a day  or  two  after,  the  Times  re- 
marked: “All  this  immense  and  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion is  for  no  substantial  benefit  whatever,  but  sim- 
ply because  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  promis- 
es credit.  “That  is  enough.  The  position  of  the 
country  is  not  a bit  better  of  to-day  than  it  was  on 
Saturday.  There  is  no  assignable  improvement  of 
wealth,  condition,  powers,  or  resources.”  It  illus- 
trates its  position  thus: 

“A  measure  such  as  that  which  has  just  been  sus- 
pended represents  only  that  moral  control  which  a 
strong-minded  man  will  exercise  over  his  runaway, 
or,  to  use  the  modern  term,  his  “go-a-head”  appe- 
tites. A man  with  some  scruples  imposes  a law  on 
himself,  a limit  beyond  which  he  will  not  transgress. 
He  is  tempted,  excited,  bewildered,  ashamed.  At 
last  he  gives  up  his  principle.  He  feels  an  immedi- 
ate liberation.  He  is  now  at  large.  He  can  do  as 
he  likes  He  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  discretion. 
This  is  all  that  the  nation  has  to  boast  of.  The  con- 
science of  the  nation,  the  high  controling  power,  has 
given  way.  Thereat  ambition,  covetousness,  and  all 
more  fiery  impulses  greatly  rejoice.  It  is  the  confi- 
dence of  intoxication,  and  amounts  to  nothing  but 
“Thank  God,  I have  a better  opinion  of  myself  than 
I had  a year  since.”  We  have  not  the  least  desire 
to  mingle  in  such  rejoicing.  On  unquestionable 
grounds  we  fear  that  the  capabilities  of  this  country 
are  a good  deal  worse  just  now  than  th^y  ham  ue»n 
this  twelvp-m«”*k-” 

The  Daily  News  says  that  the  people  would  err 
grievously  who  should  calculate  that  “we  are  re- 
turning again,  all  at  once,  to  the  flourishing  times  of 
1845.  We  are  coming  now  to  a sober  state  of 
affairs — nothing  more.  The  country  has  much  tri- 
bulation yet  to  go  through. ’* 

The  Morning  Post  says  that  the  pressure  is  not 
over,  and  “what  has  already  taken  place  is  as  no- 
thing as  to  what  is  coming.” 

The  Herald  says  that  the  panic  of  1825  had  not 
all  the  fearful  accompaniments  of  the  present  long- 
continued  pressure.  The  journals  speaks  of  the  ac- 
tual position  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  requires  a 
stock  of  four  millions  of  bank  notes,  but  on  the  23d 
the  whole  of  its  stock  was  reduced  to  only  £1,547,- 
270!  Thus  it  was  clear  that  a few  days  would  have 
brought  the  whole  establishment  to  a stand-still,  with 
no  bank  notes  for  either  discounts,  advanses,  or  any 
other  purposes  whatever.  To  have  left  things  to 
have  taken  their  course  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  stoppage  of  the  Bank  of  England!  It  regards  the 
government  measure  rather  as  “a  clap  trap  delusion” 
practiced  on  the  public,  than  as  the  sober  conclusion 
of  men  taking  an  expanded  view  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  country.  The  same  journal,  in  its 
money  article,  written  on  the  3d,  says,  the  rates 
charged  for  discounts,  so  far  from  being  in  any  way 


, “ , • , J J bus.  j ne  minor  princes  seem  io  waver,  out 

relaxed  are  more  stringent  than  ever.  It  is  utterly  p0pe  continues  firm  and  his  popularity  is  rapidly 
impossible  indeed,  that  they  can  continue  to  be  pi4:  crsajtug  ta  Europe. 


be  that  everything  will  be  brought  to  a stand,  as  is 
already  the  case  with  the  cotton  trade. 

From  the  manufacturing  districts  loud  complaints 
reach  the  metropolis.  The  government  measure 
gives  no  satisfaction 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  which  occupies  the  po- 
sition out  of  London,  as  the  Times  does  in  London, 
says,  that  before  six  months  shall  have  passed  “we 
shall  have  occasion  to  recognise  as  its  results,  evils 
of  greater  magnitude,  and  difficulties  of  increased 
intensity.” 

The  Daily  News,  which  is  a liberal  paper,  refer- 
ring to  the  government  measure,  says,  that  few 
things  so  monstrous  will  be  recorded  in  history,  but 
the  monstrosity  is  not  the  fault  of  the  government, 
but  of  the  law  which  fetters  it,  and  which,  in  dis- 
tressing the  country,  has  disgraced  the  government 
and  the  bank  into  this  measure. 

The  Morning  Herald  says  that  no  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  restoration  of  confidence  so  as  to 
facilitate  accommodation  beyond  the  immediate  con- 
nection of  the  banks;  indeed,  “it  is  perfectly  vain 
to  look  for  discounts  beyond  these  circles,  and  hence 
an  immense  mass  of  bills  of  exchange  is  for  ail 
present  purposes,  like  mere  waste  paper.”  It  calls 
the  measure  “aburlesque  upon  the  term  relief , ” and 
in  the  term  “eight  per  cent.”  interest  for  accommo- 
dation the  Herald  finds  a general  sentence  of  bank- 
ruptcy passed  upon  British  commerce.  “Suspen- 
sion” will  therefore,  “be  theorder  of  the  day.” — 

The  Morning  Post  stigmatizes  the  government 
measure  as  “a  legalized  piracy  on  those  who  will 
submii  to  the  plunder  of  their  capital  rather  than 
sacrifice  their  credit;”  and  says,  that  it  directly  ob- 
structs the  execution  of  foreign  orders  for  manufac- 
tures by  imposing  an  exorbitant  discount  on  the  bills 
sent  for  payment. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  opinions  of  other 
journals,  or  to  enlarge  upon  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

Bank  of  England — Official  statement  as  of  the 
23d.  dated  28th  Got.  1847 — compared  with  the  pre- 
vmu*  week,  exhiuits, 

An  increase  of  circulation  of  £1,002,184 

A decrease  of  public  deposits  of  730,489 

A decrease  of  otner  deposits  uf  94,075 

An  increase  ol  securities  of  314,632 

A decrease  of  bullion  of  118,009 

An  increase  of  rest  of  19,003 

A decrease  of  reserve  of  1,076,699 

The  specie  jn  ibe  Bank  of  England  has 

diminished  during  the  year  £7,323,814 

And  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  726,670 

These  diminutions  have  occurred  mainly  during 
Hie  last  lew  months. 

Breadstuffs,  in  spite  of  the  pressure,  have  improved  in 
price  since  liie  Caledonia  leli  on  the  19th  Oct.  as  will  be 
seen  by  tiie  following  comparison  of  prices: 

Oct.  13  Nov.  4. 

Canal  flour  27s  a — s 29s  a 29s  6J 

Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  25s  a 25s  2^s  a 29s 

Sour  19s  a 21s  21s  a 23s 

Cornmeal  14.,  a 14s  6J  14s  a 15s  6d, 

Wheal,  vi  bile  8s  a 8s  6d  7s  6d  a 8s 

Wheat,  red  6s  a 7s  6d  6s  6d  a 7s  6d 

Cornmeal  30s  a 33s  30  a 35s 

Speculations  as  to  futuie  prices  are  v -ry  con  radiclory. 
From  all  we  have  seen  on  the  subject  we  conclude  that 
no  material  varia.ion  is  likely  to  lake  place  short  y. 

The  provision  market  remained  firm,  and  prices  wi  re 
fully  maintained. 

The  cotton  market , presented  the  most  remarkable 
feature.  Under  common  circumstances,  prices  would  at 
least  have  been  maintained  arid  ihe  article  would  have 
been  as  it  usually  is,  a fair  object  for  speculative  invest- 
ment. On  the  contrary  it  is  regulated,  the  market  is 
exceedingly  heavy  and  prices  have  receded,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  Comparison: 

Oct.  19.  Nov.  4. 

Orleans,  ord  to  mid.  4£  a 5j  4 a 4J 

“ fair  to  good  fair  6 a 6J  51  a 6 

“ good  to  fine.  7 a 8 6|a72 

[A  decline  to  about  the  same  extent  has  taken  place 
in  ihe  price  of  the  article  in  the  New  York  market  since 
ihe  arrival  of  the  Acadia.] 

The  stock  on  hand  was  only  3U8.000  bales,  leaving 
80,000  less  than  last  years  supply. 

FRANCE 

Banqueting  in  opposition  to  the  king  and  in  favor 
of  reform,  is  still  going  on. 

Prince  de  Joinviile  takes  command  of  Ihe  French 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Louis  Phillippe  has  40,000  men  m observation  on 
the  Swiss  frontier. 

ITALY. 

Ferrara  has  not  yet  been  evacuated  by  the  Austri- 
ans. The  minor  princes  seem  to  waver,  but  the 

in- 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


The  President’s  Message.  The  president  has 
wisely  determined  not  to  entrust  his  coming  message 
to  the  press,  until  it  shall  be  communicated  in  due 
form  to  congress. 

This,  or  some  other  reason,  has  prevented  anything 
like  the  usual  amount  of  speculation  and  assertion  as 
to  what  may  he  the  recommendations  which  the  mes- 
sage will  contain. 

It  is  uncertain  what  day  the  message  will  be  com- 
municated. It  will  take  some  time  for  the  house  of 
representatives  to  organize,  as  it  is  not  only  a new 
house,  but  a change  of  predominant  parties  in  that 
branch  has  taken  place,  and  all  its  officers  will  pro- 
bably be  changed.  Of  course  there  is  much  manceu- 
rering  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a speaker. 

Finances  of  the  U.  States.  A Washington 
letter  writer  in  the  Express,  who  says  that  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  quarterly  returns 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  makes  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  government  expenditures,  from  the 
1st  July,  1846,  to  the  30th  September,  1847,  exclu- 
sive of  the  redemption  of  treasury  notes: 

From  1st  July  to  30th  Sept.  1846  $14,026,564  45 

“ 1st  Oct.  to  31st  Dec.  “ 11,919,105  54 

“ 1st  Jan.  to  31st  March,  1847  11,801,134  07 

“ 1st  April  to  30th  June,  “ 20,323,722  42 

“ 1st  July  to  30ih  Sept.  “ 14,087,638  25 


Total,  $72,148,164  71 

Taking  the  expenditure  of  former  years  as  a basis, 
the  writer  estimates  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
government  for  the  above  period  at  $29,076,279  31, 
which  will  leave  $43,  071,885  40  as  the  disburse- 
ments made  on  account  of  the  war. 

Military  contributions. — Official. — Treasury 
department,  Nov  5,  1847. 

Sir:  The  military  contributions,  in  the  form  of 
duties  upon  imports  into  Mexican  ports,  have  been 
levied  by  the  departments  of  war  and  of  the  navy 
during  the  last  six  months,  under  your  order  of  the 
31st  of  March  last,  and  in  view  of  the  experience 
of  the  practical  operation  of  the  system  I respect- 
fully recommend  the  following  modifications  in  some 
of  its  details,  which  will  largely  augment  the  reve- 
nue. 

That  the  duty  on  silk,  flax,  hemp,  or  grass,  cotton, 
wool,  worsted,  or  any  manufactures  of  the  same,  or 
of  either,  or  mixtures  thereof ; coffee,  teas,  sugar, 
molasses,  tobacco,  and  all  manufacture  s thereof,  in- 
cluding cigars  and  cigaritos;  glass,  china,  and  stone 
ware,  iron  and  steel,  and  all  manufactures  of  cither, 
not  prohibited,  be  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On 
copper,  and  all  manufactures  thereof,  tallow,  tallow 
candles,  soap,  fish,  beef,  pork,  hams,  bacon,  tongues, 
butter,  lard,  cheese,  rice,  Indian  corn  and  meal,  po- 
tatoes, wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  all  other  grain,  rye  meal 
and  oat  meal,  flour,  whale  and  sperm  oil,  clocks, 
boots  and  shoes,  pumps,  bootees,  and  slippers,  bon- 
nets, hats,  caps,  beer,  ale,  porter,  cider,  Umber, 
boards,  planks,  scantling,  shingles,  laths,  pitch,  tar, 
rosin,  turpentine,  spirits  of  turpentine,  vinegar,  ap- 
ples, ship-bread,  hides,  leather,  and  manufactures 
thereof,  and  paper  of  all  kinds,  twenty  per  cent,  ad 
valorem;  and  these  reduced  rates  shall  also  apply  to 
all  goods  on  which  the  duties  are  not  paid,  remain- 
ing not  exceeding  ninety  days  in  deposite  in  the  Mex- 
ican ports,  introduced  under  previous  regulations  en- 
forcing military  contributions.  Yours,  most  respect- 
fully, R.  J.  WALKER,  sect’y.  of  the  trea’y. 

To  the  President. 

Treasury  Notes — The  amount  outstanding  on 
the  1st  instant,  it  is  officially  stated  was  $14,865,- 
539- 

Public  Deposites  — Ojjieial — Amount  on  deposite 
in  the  various  govei  umeui  depositories,  on  the  29th 
Novemoer,  suoject  to  his  draft,  the  sum  of  $4,452,- 
380  85. 

V*i-  SXIII.  Sid.  H. 


The  following  are  the  transfers  ordered: 

From  assistant  treasurer,  N.  York  $2  000.000  00 
From  assistant  treasurer, -Philadelphia  250.000  00 
From  suspense  account  21,100  82 

$2  271,100  82 

To  assistant  treasurer.  New  York  $616  465  86 
To  teasury  U.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C.  100,000  00 
To  assistant  treasurer,  N.  Orleans  2,104  6)4  96 

$2,821,100  82 

Republic  of  Uruguay. — -Official — Department 
of  state,  Washington,  Nov.  29,  1847.  The  following 
articles  from  the  consular  regulations  of  the  Orien- 
tal republic  of  Uruguay,  are  published  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  whom  they  may  concern,  viz: 

18-  Captains  of  vessels,  foreign  and  national,  sail- 
ing from  ports  where  consuls  of  the  republic  are  es- 
tablished, and  bound  for  ports  of  the  republic,  are 
required  to  have  their  manifest  of  cargo,  or  state- 
ment that  they  are  in  ballast,  their  letter  of  health, 
and  roll  of  equipage,  certified  by  such  consul. 

Under  this  provision  will  be  comprehended  the 
passports  of  passengers,  as  well  as  of  powers  of 
attorneys,  judgments,  protests,  certificates,  and  all 
other  papers  to  be  used  judicially. 

19.  Captains  who  contravene  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  article,  will  be  subjected  to  the  payment 
of  the  consular  fees,  which  should  have  been  paid  at 
the  place  of  their  departure,  and  to  the  other  requi- 
sites and  penalties  determined  by  law. 

navy  journal. 

Tho  hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  secretary  of  the  navy, 
accompanied  by  Commodores  Warrington  and 
Smith,  arrived  at  New  York  on  Monday  night,  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  navy  yards  and  public 
works  in  the  east. 

The  Haytian  man-of-war  Nautilus,  is  said  to  have 
been  blown  up  at  Port  au  Prince,  killing  90  persons. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Marion,  Commander  Simmonds, 
for  Gibraltar,  arrived  at  Cadiz  on  the  19th  October. 
Officers  and  crew  all  well. 

The  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Robert  J.  Walker,  built 
at  the  iron  ship  yard  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tomlinson,  in 
Pittsburg,  was  launched  iast  Saturday.  She  is  to 
proceed  to  New  Orleans  under  command  of  Captain 
Evans.  This  is  the  fourth  iron  steamer  built  by  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  three  of  which  were  for  the  U.  States 
service. 

Outrage  upon  our  flag.  Our  readers  will  re- 
collect that  we  stated  some  time  ago  our  conviction 
that  her  majesty’s  frigate  Columbia  had  impressed  a 
seaman  from  the  brig  Brookline,  Spates,  owned  by 
John  W.  Bass,  of  this  port.  Such,  indeed,  proves  to 
be  the  fact.  The  Brookline  has  returned  from  her 
voyage  to- the  West  Indies,  and  we  have  had  a con- 
versation with  Capt.  Spates  on  the  subject.  His 
statement  is  substantially  the  same  as  was  made  by 
us,  founded  upon  what  he  communicated  to  Captain 
Winchester,  of  the  Julia  Ann,  at  the  time.  We 
learn  that  Mr.  Bass  has  made  a representation  to  our 
government,  and  claims  redress  and  compensation 
for  the  interruption  of  his  lawful  business.  We  trust, 
most  sincerely,  that  the  secretary  of  state  will  not 
only  press  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  in  this  particu- 
lar, but  for  the  far  graver  one  of  indignity  to  our 
flag.  The  people  of  the  frontiers  must  be  good  neigh- 
bors, else  they  cannot  pursue  their  avocations.  Every 
aggression,  whether  made  by  our  citizens  or  by  sub- 
jects of  her  majesty,  should  be  promptly  discounte- 
nanced and  rebuked  by  every  lover  of  tight  and  good 
order.  [Eastport  (Maine)  Sentinel. 

Gen.  Taylor,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Wool,  was 
at  our  last  dates,  making  an  inspection  of  the  posts 
from  Monterey  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  and  had 
reached  Mier.  Gen.  Taylor  was  cn  route  for  home, 
and  was  expected  at  New  Orleans  hourly,  at  our  iast 
dates  from  thence.  There  were  great  preparations 
making  for  his  reception  at  New  Orleans. 


Donations  to  Ireland — It  appears  from  a state- 
ment in  the  American  almanac,  that  the  amount  of 
of  donations  sent  from  this  country  to  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  in  Ireland  considerably  exceeds  a mil- 
lion of  dollars.  The  ports  from  which  the  coritribu- 
tior  g were  shipped,  ar,d  the  amounts  are  s'ated  to  b-  • 
as  follows:—  Boston,  $174,847;  Philadelphia,  $80,284 
38;  New  Yoib,  $182,450  13;  Baltimore,  $21,090; 
Washington,  $10  300;  Richmond.  $15,000;  New  Or- 
leans, $50,000;  Louisville,  $9  fi70  14;  Cincinnati, 
$30,385;  Providence,  It.  I.,  $6  377;  Salem,  Mass., 
$3,433  97;  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  $3  847  60;  Nantuck- 
et, Mass.,  $2  180  69;  Vigo  county,  Indiana,  $1,441 
61 — total  $591,313  29.  Add  the  contributions  trans- 
mitted from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C., 
not  included  in  the  above,  $69,398  80, — lota)  $651  - 
712  09. 

The  returns  are  r.ot  yet  complete.  The  whole 
amount  is  exclusive  of  the  private  remittances  from 
the  United  States,  which,  from  our  Irish  citizens 
alone,  reached  the  aggregate  of  $536  08,  between 
November  1,  1846,  and  October  1,  1847.  Including 
all  the  donations,  in  kind  and  money,  private  and 
public,  for  the  year,  the  total  value  cannot  fall  far 
short  of  a million  and  a half  of  dollars. 


Commission  to  China. — A Washington  correspon- 
dent  of  the  N.  York  Express  says — “That  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Davis,  ex  speaker,  is  to  be  appointed  com- 
missioner to  China,  in  the  place  of  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  deceased. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Vice  President  Dallas  held 
a meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday  evening 
and  adopted  resolutions  declaring  their  preference 
for  him  as  the  democratic  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

Henry  Clay. — The  Washington  Whig  states,  is 
expected  to  reach  that  ci'y  in  a few  days,  to  attend 
the  United  States  supreme  court. 

Postage  — The  post  master  general  it  is  said,  in 
his  annual  report  will  recommend  a general  system 
of  law  postage. 

In  regard  to  foreign  postage,  it  is  said  he  will  re- 
commend that  all  letters  Iroiu  Great  Britain  brought 
to  this  country  by  the  Canard  line,  be  charge  1 as 
much  extra  postage  as  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  of  Great  Britain  on  letters  sent  to  England 
by  our  steamers. 

Tennessee  U.  S.  sknaaor. — John  Bell,  Esq  has 
been  elected  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  United 
States  senator  from  that  state  for  the  term  of  6 years, 
to  terminate  the  3d  of  March  1853. 

Mr.  Bell  is  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  Union, 
having  served  as  a representative  in  congress,  and 
fur  some  tune  filled  the  speaker’s  chair.  President 
Harrison  subsequent!)  sele.  led  him  as  a member  of 
his  cabinet,  and  he  continued  to  fill  iheofJLe  of  sec- 
retary of  war  during  hisadministration  and  for  some 
munths  during  the  administration  of  his  successor. 

The  choiee  of  senator  was  not  effected  until  the 
54th  ballot.  (Hr.  Bell  would  no  doubt  have  been 
elected  on  the  first  ballot,  but  for  the  division  of  the 
stale  into  east,  west,  and  middle  Tennessee.  Middle 
Tennessee  has  invariably  had  one  of  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ators. 

East  and  west  Tennessee  contended  for  their  por- 
tion. hut  tailed  to  harmonize  on  a candidate,  and 
hence  middle  Tennessee  again  has  the  senator. 

The  Great  Miami  quitting  Indiana.  The  late 
freshet  in  the  Great  Miami  river  c iused  a change  of 
channel  near  its  mouth,  and  this  change  will  have  the 
singular  effect  of  placing  the  river  altogether  within 
the  state  of  Ohio.  Previous  to  the  freshet  the  river’ 
after  approaching  within  about  a mile  of  the  point  at 
which  it  empties  into  the  Ohio,  made  a bend  of  some 
four  or  five  miles,  and  returned  to  within  three- 
fourths  of  a mile  of  the  place  where  it  commenced. 
Now,  the  whole  body  of  the  rivet  passes  through  a 
new  channel  almost  in  a straight  line.  The  new  cut 
is  some  twenty  rods  wide,  three  quarters  of  a mile 
long,  and  made  through  rich  alluvial  land,  w hich  for 
years  has  been  cultivated  in  corn. 
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SURVEY  of  the  dead  sea. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Herald : 

In  reference  to  the  prrv>o«ed  survey  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  several  of  the  newspapers  have  asked,  “cut 
bono ?” 

As  the  first  public  intimation  was  given,  without 
my  knowledge,  through  your  columns,  1 ask  permis- 
sion to  avail  myself  of  the  9ame  medium  to  answer, 
briefly,  to  the  point  of  abruptness,  questions  at  once 
so  natural  and  so  reasonable. 

Although  most  reluctant  to  parade  my  tnsignifi 
cant  name  in  print,  I take  this  step  without  an  in- 
stant’s  hesitation,  in  justice  to  the  enlightened 
statesman  whose  mind  in  an  inslant  grasped  the 
importance  of  the  questions  at  issue  and  foresaw  the 
credit  to  be  acquired  by  his  country  in  their  solu- 
tion. 

For  upwards  of  four  thousand  years,  the  Dead 
Sea  has  laid  in  its  deep  and  wondrous  chasm,  a 
withering  record  of  the  visitation  of  God’s  wrath 
upon  his  sinful  creatures.  Itself  once  a fertile  vale, 
teeming  with  population  and  redundant  with  the 
products  of  a favored  clime,  it  now  lies  inert  and 
sluggish,  a mass  of  dark  and  bitter  waters,  with  no 
living  thing  upon  its  shore,  or  above,  or  beneath  its 
surface.  Receiving  at  one  extreme,  the  mighty  vo- 
lume of  a swift  and  unfailing  river,  and  the  nume- 
rous torrents  that  plunge  into  it  through  the  clefts  in 
its  sides,  it  slowly  rises  and  falls  in  its  own  solitary 
bed,  with  no  visible  outlet  for  its  tributary  waters 
Its  lofty  and  fretted  sides  riven  by  earthquakes; — 
here  blanched  by  the  rain,  there  (darkened  by  the 
tempest, — rise  perpendicularly  fifteen  hundred  feet 
on  one  side,  and  two  thousand  feet  on  the  other; 
while  from  the  summit  the  awe-struck  spectator 
beholds  floating  upon  its  surface  huge  masses  of  bi- 
tumen, thrown  up  from  its  mysterious  vortex. — 
Mount  Lebanon  is  9000  feet  above  the  Mediterran- 
ean, and  10,300  above  ihe  Dead  Sea,  which  is  little 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  it.  The 
“Corral”  in  the  Island  of  Maderia  is  wonderful,  for 
it  is  the  bed  of  a rrater  nearly  level  with  the  ocean; 
but  here  is  a sea,  forty  miles  distant  from  another 
sea,  and  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  it. 
The  unhappy  Costigan,  the  only  man  who  has  un- 
dertaken to  circumnavigate  this  sea,  and  who  per- 
ished in  the  attempt,  could,  in  one  place,  find  no 
bottom,  and  it  was  indicated  by  incessant  bubbles 
and  an  agitated  surface.  Whether  or  not  this  be 
the  crater  of  a submerged  volcano,  forming  a sub 
terraneous  acqueduct  with  the  ocean,  who  can  tell? 
This  unfathomable  spot,  whether  or  not  through  an 
extinct  volcano,  in  connexion  with  the  depression  of 
surface  and  the  height  of  a contiguous  mountain, 
forms  the  most  extraordinary  fault,  or  fissure,  in  the 
known  world. 

One  great  object  of  investigation  will  be  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  sea  and  its  shores  are  of  volcanic 
or  non-volcanic  origin,  and  to  refute  the  position  of 
infidel  philosophers  with  regard  to  its  formation. 
The  elucidation  of  this  subject  is  a desideratum  to 
science,  and  would  be  most  gratifying  to  the  whole 
Christian  world.  It  is  a mystery  which  has  remain- 
ed impenetrable  since  the  awful  moment  when  the 
waters  of  that  wondrous  sea  first  rose  above  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  the  vale  of  Siddim.  The  con- 
figuration of  one  half  of  its  shores,  and  its  very 
extent,  are  unknown.  Its  waters,  of  a petrifying 
quality,  and  limpid  as  a mountain  stream,  doubtless 
hold  within  their  bosom,  and  holding,  will  reveal 
those  rums,  upon  the  non-existence  of  which  the 
unbeliever  states  his  incredulity. 

Strabo,  Diodorus,  Pliny  and  Josephus  among  the 
Ancients — and  Maundrell, Pococke,  Abbe  Martine, 
Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Stephens  and  Robinson, 
among  the  moderns,  all  differ  as  to  the  extent,  and 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  tea.  Considerable 
streams  are  said  to  empty  into  it,  the  very  names  of 
which  are  unknown.  Some  have  heard  the  gam- 
bolings  of  fish  upon  its  surface,  while  others  deny 
that  any  animated  thing  whatever  can  exist  within 
its  den  e and  bitter  waters.  Fruits,  luscious  to  the 
eye,  but  of  nauseous  taste,  and  crumbling  in  the 
grasp,  are  said  to  be  found  upon  us  shores.  Many 
travellers  deny  the  existence  of  all  vegetation,  and 
Chateaubriand  asserts  that  he  found  branches  of  the 
tamarind  tree  strewn  upon  the  beach.  Its  southern 
coast  is  said  to  consist  of  mas-es  of  solid  salt;  while, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from  its  northern  ex- 
treme, it  beholds  only  the  washed  and  barren  hills 
of  Judea  ou  one  side,  and  those  of  Arabia  PelreaoD 
the  other.  All  is  vague,  uncertain  and  mysterious. 

Aie  the  questions  answered?  Or,  shall  a small 
pecuniary  consideration  withhold  a country  such  as 
this,  from  such  an  undertaking? 

I admit  that  it  is  not  a summer’s  excursion,  and 
that  British  officers  are  said  to  have  twice  failed  in  a 
like  attempt.  Should  that  circumstance  deter  us? 
1 venture  to  say,  that  within  the  broad  periphery  of 


this  land,  which,  cradled  between  oceans,  stretches 
from  the  frigid  zone  to  the  tropics,  there  is  not  one 
native  born  or  true  hearted  adopted  citizen  who  will 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  owe  something  to 
the  scientific  and  the  Christian  world,  and  while 
extending  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  in  the  south 
and  west,  may  well  afford  to  foster  science  and 
strengthen  the  bulwarks  of  Christianitv  in  the  east. 

W.  F.  LYNCH.  U.  S.  N. 

We  shall  look  forward  to  the  result  of  this  expe- 
dition with  no  little  interest. 


MONUMENT. 

Naval  School, 

Annapolis,  Maryland,  November  13,  1847. 

At  a meeting  of  a majority  of  the  subscribers 
(now  at  this  place)  for  the  erection  of  a monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Passed  Midshipmen  H. 
A.  Clemson  and  J.  Ringgold  Hvnson — F.  G. 
Clarke  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  W.  V.  Gillis  ap- 
pointed secretary,  when  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appoint- 
ed from  the  subscribers,  who  shall  be  empowered 
to  receive  all  funds  for  that  purpose. 

[The  following  officers  were  then  appointed,  viz: 
F.  G.  Clarke,  M.  J.  Smith,  and  W.  H.  Weaver.] 
Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  superintend  the  construction  and  erection  of  said 
monument. 

Resolved,  That  the  name  of  the  late  Midshipman 
Wingate  Pilsbury,  who  was  drowned  while  in  the 
execution  of  his  duly  off  Vera  Cruz  on  the  night  of 
the  24th  of  July,  1846,  be  placed  upon  one  side  of 
said  monument. 

Resolved,  That  the  name  of  the  late  Midshipman 
T.  A.  Shubrick,  who  was  killed  while  gallantly 
performing  his  duly  at  the  navy  battery  on  shore, 
near  Vera  Cruz,  during  its  bombardment  by  our 
forces,  also  occupy  one  side. 

Resolved , That  the  said  monument  be  erected 
within  the  limits  of  the  naval  school  at  Annapolis, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  navy. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  the  families  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  proceedings  be  publish- 
ed in  the  following  papers,  viz:  Washington  Union, 
National  Intelligencer,  and  Baltimore  Daily  Pa 
triot. 

The  following  officers  were  appointed  as  a com- 
mittee of  construction  and  erection,  viz:  W.  V. 
Gillis,  M.  J.  Smith,  and  F.  G.  Clarke. 

F.  G.  CLARKE,  Chairman. 

W.  V.  Gillis,  Secretary. 

BRAZILIAN  REGULATIONS. 


The  following  is  from  the  Washington  Union: 

OFFICIAL. 

Department  of  State,  Nov.  24, 1847. 
The  treasury  order  of  the  Brazilian  government, 
of  which  the  subjoined  is  a translation,  has  been 
officially  communicated  to  this  department: 

“Joaquim  Texeira  de  Macedo,  acting  inspector  of 
the  custom  house  of  this  city,  gives  notice  that  the 
treasury  board  has  issued  the  following  order: 

“The  acting  inspector  of  the  custom-house  may 
be  informed  that  it  is  understood  by  the  imperial 
government  that  the  whaling  vessels  which  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  touching  in  the  roads  of  Uha 
Grande,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  goods  and  buying 
provisions  there  without  paying  either  import  or  ex 
port  duties,  have  not  done  this  through  ignorance  of 
the  custom-house  regulations  of  the  22d  of  June, 
1836,  nor  have  they  counted  upon  ihe  infidelity  or 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  subaltern  authorities 
of  the  coast;  nevertheless,  being  desirous  of  giving 
to  Mr.  Tod,  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  United 
States,  another  proof  of  good  will,  it  grants  the  re- 
quest  which  the  said  minister  has  made  of  it,  that 
the  seizure  of  the  said  whaling  vessels  be  suspended 
for  the  term  of  four  months,  which  are  to  be  reck- 
oned from  this  date,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  cruiz- 
ing vessels  of  this  custom-house  during  that  time  to 
restrict  itself  to  warning  such  whaling  vessels  as 
may  approach  those  coasts  to  withdraw  forthwith, 
and  to  abstan  from  communicating  with  the  shore. — 
If,  however,  they  shall  disobey  or  shall  have  landed 
merchandise  subject  to  import  duties,  they  must  be 
seized,  even  within  the  lime  referred  to.  All  which 
the  said  inspector  will  cause  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
making  sure  that  the  presidency  ol  Rio  de  Janeiro 
also  cause  such  orders  to  be  issued  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary lor  the  authorities  of  ihe  said  coast  und 
roads,  to  give  the  warning  whentver  any  of  the  said 
vessels  shall  arrive  there. 

Rio,  23d  September,  1847. 

MANOEL  ALVES  BRANCO. 

Let  it  be  carried  into  effect  and  recorded. — Roj 
33tb  Sept.  1847.  MACEDO. 


united  staes  and  brazil. 
Proclamation,  by  the  president  of  the  V.  States: 

— Wrereas,  by  an  act  of  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States  of  the  24th  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twentv-eieht,  entitled  “An  act  in  addi- 
tion to  an  act  entitled ‘an  act  concerning  discriminat 
ing  duties  of  tonnaze  and  imposts.’ and  to  equalize 
the  duties  on  Prussian  vessels  and  their  cargoes,”  in 
it  is  provided  that  upon  satisfactory  evidence  being 
given  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  the 
government  of  any  foreign  nation  that  no  discrimi- 
nating duties  of  tonnage  or  impost  are  imposed  or 
levied  in  the  ports  of  the  said  nation  upon  vessels 
wholly  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  upon  the  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise 
imported  into  the  same  from  the  United  States,  or 
from  any  foreign  country,  the  president  is  thereby 
authorized  to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that 
the  foreign  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  im- 
post within  the  United  States  are,  and  shall  be,  sus- 
pended and  discontinued  so  far  as  respects  the  ves- 
sels of  the  said  foreign  nation,  and  the  produce, 
manufactures,  or  merchandise  imported  into  the  U. 
States  in  the  same  from  the  said  foreign  nation,  or 
from  any  other  foreign  country;  the  said  suspension 
to  take  effect  from  the  time  of  such  notification  be- 
ing given  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  continue  so  long  as  the  reciprocal  exemption  of 
vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  cargoes,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  continued, 
and  no  longer. 

And  whereas  satisfactory  evidence  has  lately  been 
received  by  me  from  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
Brazil,  through  an  official  communication  of  Mr. 
Felippe  Jose  Pereira  Leal,  his  charge  d’affairs  in 
the  United  States,  under  date  of  the  Q5th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1847,  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  of  tonnage 
and  impost  are  imposed  or  levied  in  the  ports  of 
Brazil  upon  vessels  wholly  belonging  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  upon  the  produce,  manufac- 
tures, or  merchandise  imported  in  the  same  from  the 
United  States  and  from  any  foreign  country  what- 
ever, than  are  levied  on  Brazilian  ship9  and  their 
cargoes  in  the  same  ports  under  like  circumstances; 

Now,  therefore,  I James  K.  Polk,  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  declare 
and  proclaim,  that  so  much  of  the  several  acts  im- 
posing discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost 
within  the  United  Slates  are,  and  shall  be,  suspend- 
ed and  discontinued,  so  far  as  respects  the  vessels  of 
Brazil,  and  the  produce,  manufactures,  and  mer- 
chandise imported  into  the  United  States  in  the 
same  from  Brazil  or  from  any  other  foreign  country 
whatever;  the  said  suspension  to  take  effect  from  the 
day  above  mentioned,  and  to  continue  thencefor- 
ward, so  long  as  the  reciprocal  exemption  of  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  the  produce,  ma- 
nufactures, and  merchandise  imported  into  Brazil  in 
the  same  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  continued  on  the  pari 
of  the  government  of  Brazil. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  ot  Washington, 
this  fourth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  foity  seven 
and  the  seventy-second  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  Slates.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

By  the  president: 

James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State. 


Brazil  and  the  United  States.  Dales  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  20th  September  have  been  re- 
ceived  at  N.  York.  The  following  extract  is  quoted 
from  the  emperor’s  speech  on  the  closing  of  Ibe 
Chambers: 

“in  endeavoring  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  even 
further  the  Kelmgs  of  good  understanding  and 
friendship  that  exist  between  the  empire  and  other 
nations,  I am  gratified  in  informing  you  that  no  oc- 
currence has  transpired  that  may  tend  to  shake 

them.  , 

A new  representative  of  the  Untied  States  bas 
been  accredited  to  my  court,  and  his  conduct,  as  it 
is  conciliatory,  making  me  throw  in  oblivion  that  of 
his  predecessor,  has  removed  any  apprehension  of  a 
misunderstanding,  and,  1 trust,  will  contribute  to  the 
end  that  the  relations  between  the  two  governments 
will  continue  on  a footing  of  that  perfect  harmony 

on  which  they  formerly  rested.” 

The  following  is  a translation  from  the  Rio  Jour- 
nal de  Commerce,  of  12th  September: 

“The  commander  and  officers  of  the  American 
line  of  battle  ship  Ohio,  desirous  of  taking  a part  in 
the  demonstrations  of  public  rejoicings,  ctn  the  oc- 
casion of  the  baptism  of  the  most  serene  Princess 
Da  Leopoldia,  yesterday  illuminated  their  magnifi- 
cent ship.  „ , , 

Hundreds  of  lamps,  symetncally  and  elegantly 
located  on  the  batteries,  rail,  bow-sprit,  booms  and 
yards  of  that  model  of  naval  architecture,  present- 
ed a most  beautiful  sight. 
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This  act,  so  purely  delicate  and  attentive  to  the 
imperial  family,  as  well  as  to  the  Brazilians  in  ge- 
neral, is  further  evidence  that  the  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  good  feeling  that  have  so  long  existed  be 
tween  the  empire  and  the  United  States,  could  not 
be  broken  asunder,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct 
of  some  hasty  functionaries. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Georgia. — Railroads — The  state  has  prosecuted 
with  great  steadiness  and  enterprize  her  system  of 
railroads  until  now  the  main  line  from  Atalanta  has 
nearly  reached  the  Tennessee  river.  This  connex- 
ion will  soon  be  completed,  and  when  finished,  with 
other  works  now  in  progress,  the  investment  of  the 
slate  in  railioads  wiil  not  fall  short  of  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars. 

Alabama — State  capital — By  the  proclamation  of 
the  governor  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  the  city  of 
Tuscaloosa  ceased  to  he  the  capital  of  that  state  on 
the  10th  instant,  and  the  seat  oi  government  was 
removed  to  Montgomery.  The  secretary  of  state  has 
received  the  keys  and  title  deed  of  the  new  state 
house  at  the  latter  city. 

Louisiana. — Election — There  is  no  longer  a doubt 
as  to  the  result,  although  all  the  official  returns  are 
not  yet  received. 

Representatives  to  congress — 1st  district,  Lasere 
(adm.)  re-elected,  beating  Montigut  1,200  votes. — 
2d  dist.,  Thibodacx  (whig)  re-elected,  by  a majo- 
rity of  791  3d  dist.,  Harmonson  (adm.)  re-elected, 
majority  606.  4th  dist.,  Morse  (adm.)  re-elected, 
majority  534.  Parties  stand  as  in  last  congress — 3 
administration  1 whig. 

The  legislature  stands — 

Adm.  Whig. 

Senate  17  15 

House  47  51 

64  66 

Whig  majority  on  joint  ballot  2. 

This  gives  to  the  whigs  the  power  to  elect  a U.  S. 
senator  to  serve  for  six  years  from  the  4th  March, 
1849. 

The  legislature  is  to  assemble  according  to  the 
new  constitution  on  the  third  Mondav  in  January 
ensuing,  at  New  Orleans  for  the  last  lime.  Future 
sessions  are  to  be  neld  at  Baton  Rouge,  to  which 
place  the  seat  of  government  is  in  the  meantime  to 
be  removed. 

The  ensuing  session  will  be  a busy  one.  The 
constitution  limits  its  duration  to  sixty  days.  Before 
any  other  law  can  be  enacted,  the  new  constitution 
imperatively  enjoins  that  upon  assembling,  the  leg- 
islature shall  pass  a law  dividing  the  state  into  sena- 
torial and  representative  districts  for  the  next  eight 
years.  Apportionment,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  is  apt  to  be  an  exceedingly  difficult 
ta?k,  bringing  local  interests  into  all  sorts  of  play. — 
On  this  occasion  the  difficulty  will  probably  be  in 
creased  by  the  circumstance  that  ihe  senate  will 
have  a majorty  of  one  political  party,  and  the  house 
a majority  of  the  opposing  party.  By  an  amicable 
compromise  the  state  in  this  case  would  be  apt  to 
avoid  any  unfair  gerrymandering  of  the  districts. — 

I he  existing  apportionment  and  districts  are  annul- 
led, which  compels  the  legislature  to  act  upon  the 
subject. 

Again,  the  constitution  provides  (Art.  37)  that  in 
the  year  in  which  a regular  election  for  a senator 
of  me  United  Slates  is  to  take  place,  the  members 
of  the  general  assembly  shall  meet  in  the  hall  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  on  the  Monday  following 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  and  proceed  to  said 
election.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  not  law  making,  and 
does  not  consequently  require  that  the  apportion- 
tionment  should  be  made  before  the  election  for  a 
U.  S.  senator  takes  place. 

Michigan. — The  new  legislature  stands — 


Senate. 

House. 

Joint  ballot. 

Administration 

21 

51 

72 

Whigs 

1 

15 

15 

Admin,  maj. 

20 

36 

56 

Iowa. — At  a special  election  held  in  Lee  county, 
on  the  15lh  Nov.  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  a whig  that  had  been  elected  on 
the  “Union  ticket,”  Mr.  Kent,  the  administration 
candidate  was  elected,  which  secures  an  administra- 
tion majority  on  joint  ballot,  though  the  house  has 
still  a majority  of  whigs.  Gov.  Baggs  it  is  presum- 
ed will  convene  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  the  two  U.  S.  senators  to  which  the  6tate  is 
entitled. 


THE  XXX  CONGRESS  U.  S. 

The  first  session  will  commence  on  Monday  next, 
the  6th  December,  1847.  Nearly  all  the  members 
arc  already  at  the  sent  of  government. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  Senate. — Those  marked  * are  whigs. 

Those  designated  j have  been  appointed  by  gover- 
nors, and  hold  their  seats  until  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature  of  the  slate. 

Mr.  Hale,  independent,  is  in  italics. 


Term  expires  4th  March, 

MAINE. 

John  Fairfield  1851 
J W Bradbury  1853 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Chas  G Atherton  1849 
John  P Hale  1853 

VERMONT. 

♦William  Upham  1849 
♦Samuel  S Phelps  1851 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

♦Daniel  Webster  1851 
♦John  Davis  1853 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

♦Albert  C Greene  1851 
♦John  H Clarke  1853 

CONNECTICUT. 

John  M Niles  1849 
♦Roger  S Baldwin]  1851 

NEW  YORK- 

John  A Dix  1849 

Daniel  S Dickinson  1851 

NEW  JERSEY. 

♦William  L Dayton  1851 
♦Jacob  W Miller  1853 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Simon  Cameron  1849 
Daniel  Sturgeon  1851 

DELAWARE. 

♦John  M Clayton  1851 
♦Presley  Spruance  1853 

MARYLAND. 

♦James  A Pearce  1849 
♦Reverdy  Johnson  1851 

VIRGINIA. 

James  M Mason  1851 
R M T Hunter  1853 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

♦George  E Badger  1849 
♦Willie  P Mangum  1853 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A P Butler  1849 

John  C Calhoun  1853 

GEORGIA. 

Walter  S Colquitt  1849 
♦John  M Berrien  1853 
Parties  in  the  senate  acc 
stand  32  administration,  21  whigs,!  independent,  an  I 
2 vacancies  to  be  filled,  besides  the  2 senators  to  be 
elected  from  Iowa.  All  four  will  probably  be  ad- 
ministration senators. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Administration  members  (in  roman,)— whigs  (in 
italics  J — independent  in  (small  capitals.) — * desig- 
nates members  of  last  congress  that  are  re-elected. 

Nathaniel  Boyden 


Term  expires  4th  March 

ALABAMA. 

Arthur  P Bagby 
[A  Democrat 

MISSISSIPPI 

■[Jefferson  Davis 
Henry  Stuart  Foote  1853 

LOUISIANA. 

♦Henry  Johnson 
Solomon  U Downs 

TENNESSEE. 

Hopkins  L Turney 
♦John  Bell 

KENTUCKY. 

♦John  J Cri'tenden 
♦Jos  R Underwood 

OHIO. 

W illiam  Allen 
♦Thomas  Corwin 

INDIANA 

Edw  A Hannegan 
Jesse  D Bright 

ILLINOIS. 

Sidney  Breese 
Stephen  A Douglass  1853 

MISSOURI. 

David  R Atchison  1849 
Thomas  H Benton  1851 

ARKANSAS. 

Ambrose  H Sevier 
Chester  Ashley 

MICHIGAN. 

Lewis  Cass 
Alpheus  Felch 

FLORIDA. 

Jas  D Westcott  jr. 

David  Yulee 

TEXAS. 

Thomas  J Rusk 
[A  Democrat 

IOWA. 

[Two  to  be  chosen.] 


1849 

1853 

1853 


1849 

1853 

1851 

1853 

1849 

1851 

1849 

1851 

1849 

1851 

1849 


1849 

1853 

1851 

1853 

1849 

1851 

1851 

1853 


ording  to  the  above,  will 


MAINE. 

David  Hammonds, 
Asa  W H Clapp 
Hiram  Belcher 
Franklin  Clark 
E K Smart 
James  S Wiley 
♦Hezekrah  Williams 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Amos  Tuck 
Charles  H Peasley 
James  Wilson 
♦James  H Johnson 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

*Robert  C Winllirop 

* Daniel  P King 
*Amos  Abbott, 

John  G Palfrey 
*Ckarles  Hudson 
“George  Ashinun 
“Julius  Rockwell 
*John  Quincy  Adams 
Artemas  Hate 

* Joseph  Grinnell 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

* Robert  B Cranston 
Benjamin  B Thurston 

CONNECTICUT. 

♦Junes  Dixon 
*Samuel  D Hubbard 
“John  A Rockwell 
“Truman  Smith 


D M Barringer 
“Aug  H Shepherd 
Abram  W Venable 
♦James  J McKay 
♦John  R J Daniel 
Richard  S Donnell 
David  Outlaw 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

♦James  A Black 
♦Richard  F Simpson 
♦Jos  A Woodward 
♦A  D Sims 
♦Artemus  Burt 
♦Isaac  E Holmes 
♦R  Barnwell  Rhett 

GEORGIA. 

♦ Thomas  B King 
Alfred  Iverson 
John  W Jones 
♦Hugh  A Haralson 
♦John  H Lumpkin 
♦Howell  Cobb 

♦ Alexander  H Slevens 
“Robert  Toombs 

ALABAMA. 

John  Gayle 

♦ Henry  W Hilliard 
Samson  W Harris 
Wm  M luge 
♦Geo  S Houston 
W R W Cobb 


VERMONT. 

William  Henry 
• Jacob  Coltymer 

* George  P Marsh 
Lucius  B Peck 

NEW  YORK. 

Frederick  W Lord 
Henry  C Murphy 
Henry  Nicoll 
♦William  B Maetay 
Fred  A Tallniadgc 
David  S Jackson 
William  Nelson 
Cornelius  Warren 
Daniel  B St  John 
Eliakim  Sherrill 
Peter  H Sylvester 
Gideon  Reynolds 
John  I Stingerland 
Orlando  Kellogg 
Sidney  Lawrence 
* Hugh  White 
George  Petrie 
Joseph  Mallin 
William  Collins 
♦Timothy  Jenkins 
G A Starkweather 
Osburn  Birdsall 
William  Duer 
Daniel  Gott 
Harman  S Conger 
Wm  T Lawrence 
John  M Holley 
“Elias  B Holmes 
Robert  L Rose 
Daniel  Rumsey 
Dudley  Marvin 
Nathan  K Hall 
Harvey  Putnam 

* Washington  Hunt 
NEW  JERSEY. 

*James  G Hampton 
Wm  A Newall 
♦Joseph  Edsall 
John  Fan  Dyke 
Dudley  S Gregory 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

♦Lewis  C Levin 

* Joseph  R Ingersoll 
Charles  Brown 
♦Charles  J Ingersoll 
John  Freedly 

J IV  Hornbeck 
“A  R Mcllvaine 
“John  Strolim 
W in  Strong 
♦Richard  Brodhead 
Chester  Butler 
•David  Wilmot 
“James  Pollock 
George  N Eckart 
Henry  Ness 
J L Brady 
*John  Blanchard 
* Andrew  Stewart 
Job  Mann 
John  Dickey 
Moses  Hampton 
J W Farrelly 
♦James  Thompson 
Alex  Irvine 

DELAWARE. 

*John  W Houston 

MARYLAND. 

*John  G Chapman 
J Dixon  Roman 
*T  Watkins  Ligon 
Robert  M McLaue 
Alexander  Evans 
John  W Crisfield 

VIRGINIA. 

♦Archibald  Atkinson 
Richard  K Meade 
Thos  S Florney 
Thos  H Bocock 
William  L Goggin 
John  M Bolts 
♦Thomas  H Bayly 
R T L Beale 
*John  S Pendleton 
♦Henry  Bedmger 
James  McDowell 
Wm  B Preston 
Andrew  S Fulton 
Robert  A Thompson 
♦William  G Brown 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Thos  L Cling  man 
Total — 116  whigs,  T 
pendents,  all  of  whom 
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*F  W Bowdon 

MISSISSIPPI. 

♦Jacob  Thompson 
W S Featherston 
Patrick  W Thompson 
Albert  G Brown 

LOUISIANA. 

♦Emile  La  Sere 
*B  G Thibodeaux 
♦J  M Harmansou 
♦Isaac  E Morse 

FLORIDA. 

Edward  C Cabell 

OHIO. 

♦James  J FaranJ 
David  Fisher 

* Robert  C Sclieick 
Richard  S Canby 
♦William  Sawyer 
Rodolpb  Dickinson 
Jonathan  D Morris 
J L Taylor 

Thos  O Edwards 
Daniel  Duncan 
John  K vliller 
•Samuel  F Vinton 
Thos  Richey 
Nathan  Evans 
William  Kennon  jr. 

John  D Cummins 
♦George  Fries 
Samuel  Lahm 
John  Crowell 
*Joshua  R Giddings 

* Joseph  M Root 

INDIANA. 

Elisha  Embree 
♦Thomas  J Henley 
John  L Robinson 

* Caleb  B Smith 
♦Wm  W Wick 
George  G Dunn 
Richard  W Thompson 
•John  Petit 

•Chas  W Cathcart 
Wm  Rockhiil 

MICHIGAN. 

♦Robert  McLelland 
Chas  E Stuart 
Kingsley  S Bingman 

ILLINOIS. 

♦Robert  Smith 
♦J  A McClelland 
♦Orlando  B Ficklin 
♦John  Wentworth 
Wm  A Richardson 
Thomas  J Turner 
Abraham  Lincoln 

IOWA. 

Wm  Thompson 
♦Stephen  LefHer 

KENTUCKY. 

♦Linn  Boyd 
Samuel  O Peyton 
E L Clark 
Aylelt  Buchner 
John  B Thompson 
Green  Adams 
Garnett  Duncan 
Chas  S Moreliead 
Richard  French 
John  P Gaines 

TENNESSEE. 

♦Andrew  Johnson 

* Wm  M Cocke 
“John  H Crosier 
II  L VV  Hill 
♦Geo  W Jones 
James  II  Thomas 

♦ Meredith  P Gentry 
Washington  Barrow 
♦Lucien  B Chase 
Frederick  P Stanton 
Wm  T Haskell 

MISSOURI. 

•James  B Bowliu 
John  Jamieson 
James  L Green 
Willard  P Hall 
♦John  S Phelps 

ARKANSAS. 

Robert  W Johnson 

TEXAS. 

♦David  S Kaulinan 
♦Timothy  Pillsbury 
John  H Tweedy 

WISCONSIN. 

Delegate  (no  vote) 

18  administration,  and  4 inde- 
were  elected  in  opposition  to 
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regu  ar  nomn  aticms  of  1 h-  administration  parly. — 
One  of  them.  Mr.  Levin,  is  the  o ly  member  oomi 
rated  by  the  “native  American”  party  that  was 
elected.  He  is  understood  to  be  a whig  in  politics. 

Compared  with  the  represi  ntation  in  the  last  con- 
gress, parties  stai  d as  follows: 


1846— ’7. 


1844— ’S. 


States. 

W. 

D. 

W. 

D. 

Illinois 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Mi-souri 

_ 

5 

- 

5 

Arkansas 

- 

1 

. - 

1 

Vermont 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Maine 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Georgia 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Pennsylvania 

17* 

7 

10 

12 

South  C rolina 

7 

- 

7 

Ohio 

11 

10 

8 

13 

Florida 

1 

- 

- 

1 

New  York 

23 

11 

9 

21 

New  Jersey 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Massachusetts 

10 

- 

10 

— 

Michigan 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Texas 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Delaware 

1 

- 

I 

- 

N.  Hampshire 

2 

2 

- 

3 

Connect  cut 

4 

— 

4 

- 

Rhode  Island 

1 

1 

2 

— 

Virginia 

6 

9 

1 

14 

Kentucky 

6 

4 

7 

3 

Indiana 

4 

6 

2 

3 

N.  Carolina 

6 

3 

3 

6 

Alabama 

2 

5 

1 

6 

Iowa 

- 

2 

2 

Tennessee 

5 

6 

5 

6 

Maryland 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Louisiana 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Mississippi 

1 

3 

- 

4 

118 

110 

no 

79 

142 

79 

Whig  majority 

8 

Adm. 

maj. 

63 

2 natives 


4 natives 


3 & 1 vacancy 


•Including  Levin,  native. 

Showing  a whig  gain  in  the  late  elections  of  71 
representatives. 

Of  the  142  administration  members  of  the  last 
congress  53  are  re  elected,  of  the  79  whig  members 
42  are  re  elected.  Of  the  228  members  of  the  pre- 
sent congress,  only  96  were  members  of  the  last 
congress. 

Whole  number  of  members  in  the  present  house 
228.  There  is  not  at  present  a single  vacancy. 

The  Presidency  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives.—Should  the  people  fail  next  November  to 
elect  a majority  of  all  the  electors  of  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  one 
candidate,  the  election  would  then  devolve  upon  the 
house  of  representatives,  voting  not  individually  but 
by  states,  and  it  requires  a majority  of  all  the  states 
to  constitute  a choice.  The  representation,  as  above 
recorded,  would  stand  as  between  the  two  leading 
parties: 

ff7iig-.  Administration.  Equally  divided 

Vermont  Maine  N Hampshire 

Massachusetts  Virginia  Rhode  Island 

Connecticut  S.  Carolina  Georgia 

New  York  Tennessee  Total  3. 

New  Jersey  Alabama 

Pennsylvania  Mississippi 

Delaware  Louisiana 

Maryland  Arkansas 

N.  Carolina  Indiana 

Florida  Illinois 

Kentucky  Missouri 

Ohio  Texas 

Total  12.  Michigan 

Iowa — Total  14. 

Before  the  period  that  an  election  could  devolve 
upon  the  house,  it  is  probable  that  Wisconsin  will 
also  become  a state,  m that  case  there  w ould  he  30 
states;  and  16  votes  would  be  necessary  to  make 
choice  of  a president.  Otherwise,  15  votes  would 
elect.  The  chances  of  success  it  will  be  seen,  are 
vastly  m favour  of  an  administration  candidate  in 
case  of  the  elec  tion  devolving  on  the  house. 

“the  balance  of  power.” 

Edified  by  the  veibal  criticism  which  we  find  in 
some  of  the  loading  journals  as  to  this  phrase,  and 
especially  by  the  discussion  whether  the  lexicogra- 
pher, Dr.  Johnson,  understood  oi  rightly  defined  the 
word  ‘‘balance;” — in  other  words,  whether,  as  one 
party  maintain,  the  term  is  only  synontmous  with 
“scales”— or,  as  others  contend,  that  it  means  the 
ren  ainder,  alter  deducting  a lesser  from  a greatei 
amount— as  “the  balance  of  account,” — “the  balance 
of  tiade”  Sic., — with  which  application  of  the  phrase 
»o  many  are  familiar— we  make  no  pretension*  to 


decide,  hut  w feth*  r the  iit  of  the  phrase  is  not,  as 
sometimes  hap  pens  in  verbal  as  well  as  other  contro- 
versies, entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  mazes  of  mystifi 
cation,  we  respectfully  take  leave  to  enquire? 

Who  holds  the  ‘balance’  of  power? — is  a point  of 
more  interest  than  all  these  abstractions  about  “bal- 
ances.” 

Heathen  mylholoey  has  always  represented  jus- 
tice as  holding  the  balance.  But  so  nice,  so  delicate 
had  they  ascertained  the  point  to  be,  that  turn  justice 
• ould  not  be  trusted  with  the  balance  wi  bout  her 
b'  ing  well  blindfolded.  And  even  with  her  eves  ban 
daged,  we  recollect  no  instance  of  her  being  trusted 
with  the  determination  of  “power.”  When  the 
“balance  of  power”  is  confided  to  the  hands  of  a 
Itail  mortal,  with  eyes  wide  open, — prejudices,  pas 
sinus  and  inteiesls  all  in  lull  pi  y,  who  w ill  insure 
1 ha t some  nice  adjustment — some  plausible  “makt- 
wrighl”  will  not  be  resorted  to  to  -‘turn  the  scale,” 
without  regard  to  equity  or  right? 

Our  sublimes!  authoi  ities  teaches  that  none  othei 
than  the  all  seeing  eve,  none  than  the  judge  of 
right,  ean  hold  the  “balance  of  power,”  with 
unerring  band. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Trade  between  great  Britain  Ireland  and  the  united 
states. 


1 he  official  value, 
as  follows: 

as  given  by 

the  British  authorities 

1630 

Imports 

Exports 

£8,055  962 

£8  236.677 

1831 

8,970.342 

12  596  173 

1832 

8,296.488 

7.318,498 

1833 

8.816,088 

11.007.785 

1834 

10,276  628 

9,769,856 

1835 

10  357,743 

15.313.859 

1836 

10,937,407 

15  116  300 

1837 

11,767  477 

5 693.074 

1838 

15,209  779 

10,323,103 

1839 

11  466,667 

11.085.449 

1840 

18.662,638 

7.585.006 

1841 

13,221.391 

10  468  071 

1842 

15.181,342 

5.067,372 

1843 

20.738  008 

7.572,561 

1844 

18.813  544 

12.022  470 

1845 

22.898,681 

10,789.204 

I p to  1837,  it  will  be  observed,  the  exports  to  the  Uni 
■ed  Stan  s exceeded  the  imports  from  this  country.  Since 
hat  year  the  balances  have  been  in  favor  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Importations.  The  export  of  manufactured  goods 
from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States,  during  the  ten 
niontl  s < noing  October  25,  as  comqared  with  the  cor- 


1846. 

1847- 

Cotton  stuffs 

13.C127 

22.368 

Linen  do. 

15.496 

21.189 

Woollen  do. 

8.917 

19,077 

Worsted  do. 

6,092 

18  537 

Blankets  do. 

2.061 

4,439 

Totals, 

46. 4 95  ^ 

85,720 

Cotton  manufactures.  A w riter  in  the  National  In 
teliigeiicer  l.as  compiled  some  valuable  statistics  in  rela- 
tion to  cotton,  which  show , that  whilst  the  United  Slams 
sells  a large  amount  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain,  that 
country  derives  three  times  that  amount  from  the  hand 
ling,  manufacturing  and  sale  of  the  article.  H*‘  says.-— 

There  was  spun  of  cotton  yarn  in  Englard  and  Scot- 
land, in  1846.  pounds  495.033, 109. 

Which,  calling  a bale  400  lbs.,  equals  1 237  5a3  bale 
of  cotton,  at  10  cents  per  lb.  amounts  to  $49  503.310  90. 
Say  first  cost  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  onboard 
ship  7j  cts.  Freight  to  England,  5 penny  1 j cts.  Waste 
nianulactures  lj  cts.  Making,  per  lb.  lOcts.  The  total  ex- 
port of  coiton  (rum  the  U.  S.  lor  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1846,  was  Sea  Island  lbs.  9,3:18,553,  other  kinds,  lbs. 
584  169  522.  Making  lbs.  593  558,055,  w hich  was  value  d 
on  s'  i|t  hoard  at  $42,7b7,341  00,  or  say  less  than  7j  cts. 
per  pound. 

’J  In  ti  w as  exported  from  G.  Britain  to  other  coun'ries, 
in  1846,  in  cotion  manufactures  and  twist,  (twist  being 
nothing  else  but  cotton  yarn,  or  thread  ready  spun  for 
the  loom,?  the  weight  ol,  lbs.  354,291,742. 

Or,  at  400  lbs,  per  bale  equal  to  885,729  bales;  and  at 
10  cts  per  pound,  the  value  of  the  cotton  before  manu- 
facture, including  waste,  as  above  put  down,  the  cost  of 
the  cotion  used  lor  these  exports  was  $35,429,174  20. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  soon  as  a cargo  of 
cotton  enters  Liverpool  harbor,  or  other  place  of  dis 
charge  in  Great  Britain,  labor  and  capital  beein  to  de 
rive  support  and  benefit  Irom  it  in  its  accumulating 
values,  commencing  with  pilotage,  and  going  on  with  ex- 
penses of  bonding,  labor  of  discharging,  carting,  dock 
dues,  w atehouse  rent,  tire  insurance,  n ertding  bags, 
&c.,  freight,  carting,  &c.  to  the  manufacturing  places, 
and  onward  through  all  the  processes  of  manufacture 
and  finish,  with  costs  of  cases,  nails,  paper.  &c.,  and 
reconveyance  back  again  in  goods  to'ihe  shipping  ports, 
and  concluding  w itii  the  charges  of  the  manufactured 
cottons.  One  can  hamiy  conceive  of  the  multitudes  in 
Great  Britain  whom  a bale  of  cotton  helps  to  support 
or  enrich,  in  one  form  or  another,  from  the  day  of  its 


arrival  to  that  of  its  reshipmen'  to  foreign  ports,  in  the  va 
rions  forms  of  its  manufacture. 

Now  the  declared  value  of  the  foregoing  exports,  a» 
given  tis  by  the  custom  house  returns  of  Great  Britain, 
is  the  enormous  sum  of  $1 12  684.516  80.  From  which, 
deducting  the  coal  of  the  cotton  as  above  stated  $35,429,- 
174  20;  and  cost  of  various  articles  consumed  in  the 
dyeing,  dressiag,  finishing.  &c..  of  the  cloth,  which, 
with  fuel.  &c.  cannot  he  8,00n. 000  00.  Making  togeth- 
er 43.429,174  20;  leaves  to  the  labor  and  capital  0?  G. 
Britain  a profit,  or  increased  value,  on  the  manufacture 
of  1 hose  885.729  hales  of  cotton,  of  $69,255,342  60,  or  say, 
in  round  numbers,  $69,000  000. 

Bullion  and  specie. — According  to  the  record* 
of  the  treasury  department,  the  following  were  the 
imports  and  exports  of  specie  from  1821  to  1846,  in- 
clusive: 


Year. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

1821 

$8,064  890 

$10,474  059 

1822 

3.369  846 

10  310.180 

1823 

5 097  896 

6 373.987 

1824 

8,379  835 

7,014  553 

1825 

6 150  765 

8 470  534 

1826 

6.880.956 

4 704  235 

1827 

8 151.130 

8 015,880 

1828 

7,489.741 

8 243.476 

1829 

7,403,612 

4 924  020 

1830 

8.155  964 

2 178  773 

1831 

7 305  945 

9 013,931 

1832 

5 907  504 

5 656  340 

1833 

7.040  368 

2 611  701 

1834 

17  911  632 

2 076  758 

1835 

13.131  447 

6,477.775 

1836 

13.400  881 

4 324  336 

1837 

10  516.414 

5 976  249 

1838 

17,747  116 

3 508  046 

1839 

5 595,176 

8.776  743 

1840 

8 882  813 

8 417  014 

1841 

4.975  883 

10.034,332 

1842 

4 096  016 

4 813  549 

1843 — 9 months 

22  320.335 

1 520  341 

1844 

5 830  439 

5,454  214 

1845 

4 070,242 

8.646,495 

1846 

3 777.732 

3,905,268 

$221,684,605 

Balance  in  favor  of  imports 

$162  425  779 
$59,158,826 

Amount  officially  estimated  to  have 
been  in  the  country,  on  the  30ih 
Sept.,  1820,  being  the  end  of  that 
fiscal  year 

Showing  the  amount  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1846,  to  be 

The  amount  imported  during  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1847,  we  have  no 
official  data  for.  Estimating  it  in 
round  numbers  at  $40,000  000  and 
the  exportation  in  the  same  time 
to  Mexico,  for  war  expenses,  and 
in  other  directions  to  have  been  at 
least  half  that  sum,  would  leave  an 
accession,  during  the  year  of 

20  000  000 
$79,158,826 

20,000,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of  specie  in  the 
country  on  the  30th  June,  1847,  of 
— in  round  sum  $100,000,000 

There  is  no  doubt  considerable  sums  of  specie  im- 
poried  as  well  as  exported,  without  being  duly  reported 
to  the  government.  The  amounts  thus  run  may  be  es- 
timated as  nearly  balancing  each  other.  Considerable 
sums  are  also  brought  by  immigrants  without  being  re- 
ported at  the  custom  houses.  Our  gold  mines  in  the 
southern  states  also  yield  annually  a considerable  sum. 
Both  these  latter  items,  nc  ded  to  any  balance  that  might 
be  in  favor  of  imports  not  reported,  above  the  exports 
not  reported,  would  not  cover  the  amount  of  precious 
meials  annually  worked  up  by  our  goldsmiths,  jewel* 
lers,  gilders,  &c.,  nor  anything  near  it.  We  may 
therefore  assume  the  above  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
millions  as  approximating  as  near  to  'he  amount  in  this 
country,  on  the  30th  June,  1847,  as  can  at  present  well 
be  arrived  at. 

Cotton  crop. — From  the  middle  of  September  until 
the  19th  or  20th  ol  November,  the  weather  was  very  fa- 
vorable to  the  opening,  picking  and  securing  ol  the  crop. 
At  the  latter  date  a “killing  frost,”  terminated  the  season 
in  part,  of  1 he  cotton  region.  In  morn  southern  sections 
it  is  believed  that  the  season  did  not  terminate  before 
the  26th  of  November.  1 he  "killing  frost”  lias  occurred 
later  than  it  has  for  the  last  ten  years  at  least.  Last  year 
but  little  cotton  was  picked  alitr  the  middle  ol  October. 
The  New  York  papers  estimate  the  crop  this  season 
under  these  favorable  circumstances  at  over  2 200,000 
bales.  Southern  papers  insist  that  it  cannot  exceed  2,- 
OOO.OOO. 

A letter  from  a correspondent  of  the  N Y.  Commer- 
cial, who  claims  to  have  accurately  estimated  the  crops 
tor  the  Inst  ten  years,  sets  the  present  yeai’s  crop  down 
at  2 375,000  bales. 

Prices.— The  intelligence  by  the  Acadia  reduced  pri- 
ces at  New  York  fully  one  cent.  At  New  Orleans, 
prices  fell  1}  per  cent  in  consequence  of  the  news  by  the 
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previous  steamer,  bill  had  rallied  by  the  231  till.,  lo  with- 
in J of  former  prii'e.  The  ne  vs  by  the  Acadia  hrs  no 
doubt  occasioned  another  depressi  in  there.  New  York 
meafftime  felt  the  influence  of  the  rally  at  N.  Orleans, 
and  prices  recovered  oore  than  half  of  what  was  felt  on 
the  arrival  nt  the  Acidia. 

Receipts  and  stock  remaining  at  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  November.  each  year: 


Years. 

Receipts  Stock  remaining  in  pc 

1842 

1 ->2.000  hales. 

193.0000 

1843 

159,000 

227,000 

1844 

152.000 

220,000 

1845 

151  000 

219.000 

1846 

148.000 

219  000 

1847 

118.000 

230  000 

Exports  of  cotton  daring  the  first  thru  weeks  of  Novem- 
ber, each  year. 


Years. 

2b  G.  Britain. 

France. 

Others. 

Total. 

1842 

68,000 

18,000 

5,000 

91,000 

1843 

45, 

27, 

4, 

76, 

1844 

46, 

20, 

8. 

14, 

1845 

72, 

20, 

2, 

94, 

1S46 

27, 

25, 

4, 

56, 

1347 

24, 

20, 

11. 

55, 

Indian  corn. — The  erop  of  Indian  corn  grown  in  the 
United  States,  was  officially  staled  at  the  taking  of  the 
last  cencus  in  1340,  at  40  >,000.000  bushels — 

The  crop  of  1945,  was  estimated  by  the  commissioner 
of  patents  at  417.89a  000  bushels — 

We  find  the  crop  of  the  present  year  estimated  at 
600,000,000  bushels.  This  is  probably  an  over  estimate. 
It  will  no  doubt  considerably  exceed  500,000,000  bushels. 

The  yearly  expor's  from  1791  to  1819.  several  times 
aroee  above  a million  bushels,  sometimes  over  two  mil- 
lions; but  from  1819  to  1845,  they  did  not  in  any  one 
year  amount  to  a million.  In  1846,  the  exports  were  1,- 
826,068  bushels  corn,  and  299,786  bbls.  corn  meal.  In 
1847,  the  exports  have  arisen  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  17,272,815  bushels  corn,  and  945,019  bbls  meal. 

Export  of  specie — The  tide  which  commenced 
early  in  October,  seems  rather  to  accumulate  in  force 
and  volume.  About  four  millions  of  dollars  were 
•ent  to  Europe  from  this  country  during  the  eight 
weeks  preceding  the  1st  of  December. 

The  packet  ship  Rocious,  which  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  1st  of  December,  took  out  $100,000  in 
gold.  The  Oneida,  on  the  same  day  sailed  with 
$60  ,000  in  silver.  The  Acadia  steamer,  from  Boston, 
takes  $400,600  in  gold — and  would  take  more,  but 
that  the  insurance  officers  refused  to  underwrite  be- 
yond that.  The  New  York  insurance  officers  now 
refuse  to  insure  beyond  $221,000  in  any  one  vessel. 
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The  steamer  Alabama  reached  New  Orleans  on 
the  24th,  with  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  18th  and  city 
of  Mexico  dates  to  the  8th  Nov.  No  less  than  210 
sick,  disabled,  and  wounded  soldiers  embarked  in 
the  Alabama  at  Vera  Cruz,  three  of  whom  died  on 
the  passage.  Ricd.  McManus,  2d  Pennsylvania  vo- 
lunteers, was  buried  at  sea. 

The  steamship  Galveston  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz 
with  the  Alabama,  to  touch  at  Tampico.  The  New 
Orleans  was  to  leave  on  19th,  as  was  also  the  Gen. 
Butler.  A number  of  officers,  on  iheir  way  from 
the  army,  as  also  a portion  of  the  Encarnacion  pri- 
soners— among  them  Major  Gaines,  Captains  Heady, 
and  Smith.  Lieuis.  Barbour  and  Churohtll,  will  ar- 
rive by  these  vessels. 

Amongst  the  many  passengers  on  board  the  Ala- 
bama, was  Major  Gen.  Qiilman,  Gen.  Shields, 
Cols.  Harney,  Garland,  Andrews,  Morgan,  Ramsay 
and  Burnett;  Majors  Harland,  Arkansas  volunteers, 
Smith,  engineers,  Wade,  3d  artillery,  Bonneville, 
6lh  inlanlry,  Loring,  rifles,  Bennett  and  Dykeman; 
paymaster.  A proportionate  number  of  captains, 
amongst  themCapl.  C.  iVl.  Clay,  Kentucky  cavalry , 
and  of  Lieutenants,  &c.,  Lieuis.  Porter  and  Sweeny, 
of  the  New  York  volunteers,  Passed  Midshipman 
Rogers  and  Geo.  W.  Kendall.  Gen.  Quitman  leaves 
Mexico  under  order  of  Gen.  Scott,  directing  that  he 
ahall  report  personally,  or  by  letter  to  the  war  de- 
partment, as,  since  his  promotion,  he  has  not  been 
permanently  assigned  to  any  division,  the  object  u! 
hi*  return  is  lo  seek  this.  Gen.  Shields  returns  lo 
recover  tits  health,  impaired  from  his  wounds  re 
ceived  in  battle.  Col.  Harney  comes  home  to  re- 
cruit. Some  of  the  officers  relumed  are  ordered  lo 
join  Bragg’s  battery  immediately. 

The  train,  numbering  six  hundred  dragoons,  which 
left  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  1st  November,  arrived 
at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  15th  without  molestation. 

Gen.  Lane  was  at  Pueola,  and  had  heeu  active  in 
breaking  up  the  haunts  of  the  guerillas.  From  these 
latter  there  has  been  but  little  aonoyaDce  since  the 
affairs  of  Huamanlla  and  Atltsco. 

A Mexican  courier  bad  beeu  captured  with  letters 
from  Atlisco,  Orizaba  and  Tehuacan.  Among  them 
was  a document  from  Santa  Anna,  in  whten  he 
aa/ a that  just  as  be  bad  matured  bis  plans  for  at 


tacking  Perote  he  received  orders  from  the  supreme 
government  to  turn  over  I tie  c.o  rimsnd  of  the  ar  nv  . 

The  citv  of  Mexico  Moniteur  Repuhlicano  of 
4th  Nov.  says  that  a sufficient  nnmher  of  members 
of  congress  had  arrived  at  Queretaro  on  the  1st  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  Later  letters  from 
Queretaro  direct  announce  that  the  congress  was 
organized  on  the  24  November;  Senor  Da  Jose  Via 
rial,  deputy,  from  Iranalauto,  was  elected  president, 
and  De  Jose  Hernandez,  deputy  from  Durango,  vice 
president. 

A letter  from  an  English  gentleman  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  dated  8lh  November,  says  that  although 
much  confidence  was  felt  in  the  acting  president  and 
vice  president  of  congress,  who  are  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  p^aee,  it  was  much  feared  that  C > n- 
pMad  i,  of  Guadalaxara,  will  be  elected  president  ad 
interim  of  the  republic  instead  of  Herrera,  or  Pena 
y Pena. 

The  health  of  Gen.  Herrera  is  precarious,  but 
improving.  Some  say  that  Edoriagt  will  receive  a 

majority  of  the  votes  for  president  ad  interim 

Others  are  divided  between  Herrera,  Almonte,  Cotn- 
plidado  and  Gonzales  Rosin. 

It  was  reported  at  Vera  Cruz  that  Gen.  Lane  had 
another  brush  with  Rea,  near  Puebla,  and  routed 
him  entirely.  All  was  quiet  at  Perote  when  the 
train  came  through. 

Gen.  Patterson  vas  still  at  Jalapa,  suffering  some- 
what with  a severe  cold,  but  recovering. 

Gen.  Cushing’s  command  was  three  miles  beyond. 
The  entire  force  was  in  the  vicinity  of  about  3000. 

Col.  Hays  left  for  Puebla  on  the  13th,  escorting 
Major  Polk  and  Mr.  Smyth,  b arer  of  despatches. 

Jarauta,  the  guerilla  chief,  had  sent  a commis- 
sioner to  Gen.  Patterson.  It  is  said  that  Jarauta 
has  gone  towards  Queretaro,  his  forces  having  been 
completely  broken  up. 

Gen.  Butler  and  staff arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
17th,  and  was  received  with  all  due  honors. 

From  20u0  to  3JU0  troops,  who  had  sailed  about 
the  same  lime  from  New  Orleans,  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  17th  and  18th,  and  Gen.  Butler  would, 
in  a fortnight,  move  forward  for  the  capital  with 
6000  men,  including  what  had  been  left  behind  oi 
the  former  division. 

Gen.  Quitman’s  division  at  the  capital  had  been 
incorporated  with  the  ''divisions  of  Twiggs  and 
Worth,  as  also  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
volunteers  with  the  former. 

The  Vera  Cruz  Arco  Iris  of  the  18th  Nov.  slates 
that  he  had  arrived  at  Orizaba  with  1500  ragged 
folio  .>  ers. 

Commodore  Perry  was  to  sail  for  Vera  Cruz  on 
the  13th  ult.  for  Alvarado,  Touasco,  Laguna  and 
Campeachy. 

The  American  Star,  of  the  3d  November,  pub- 
lished in  ihecity  of  Mexico,  states  that  the  congress 
at  Queretaro  had  received  a communication  from. 
Mr.  I'rist,  but  the  character  of  the  contents  had  not 
transpired. 

The  papers  from  the  Mexican  capital  contain  a 
long  communication  from  Senor  Otero,  a distinguish  - 
ed  uiemuer  of  congress,  invoking  public  opinion  to 
induce  congress  lo  decline  all  peace  overtures  by 
which  any  territory  but  Texas  shall  be  alienated. 

Ceralvo,  November  3,  1847 . 

Lieut.  Campbell  of  the  2d  dragoons  left  here  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  for  Monterey  with  Lieut. 
Clark  of  the  Texas  Rangers,  together  with  twenty 
Jragoons  and  two  Texas  rangers, — in  all  about  25. 
About  six  miles  beyond  Marin  he  was  attacked  by 
about  150  guerillas.  He  fought  the  n for  nearly  an 
hour,  when  they  fled.  I hey  had  him  completely 
surrounded  for  some  time.  His  loss  was  three  kill- 
ed, of  the  dragoons,  two  missing  ami  sixteen  wound- 
ed. Lieut  Clarke  was  snot  through  me  icg  and  one 
of  the  rangers  was  among  tne  wounded,  t he 
wounded  are  all  in  camp  at  Monterey. 

FROM  SEN-  wool’s  HEADQUARTERS. 

Headquarters,  Buena  Vista,  Oct.  2,  1847. 

Canales  tlie  guertila  chief,  tsdead. 

A Mexican  tracer  came  into  camp  day  before  yes- 
terday and  complained  to  General  vVool  that  wnile 
at  Li  Ventura,  a small  hacienda  or  village  on  Hit 
route  from  here  to  San  Luts,  he  wasiobied  of  his 
cargos  and  mules  to  tue  value  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. In  consequence  oi  the  promise  to  protect,  me 
property  ol  Mexicans  who  remain  neutral,  and  trie 
assurances  that  robbers  and  those  assisting  them 
shall  be  punisned,  General  Wool  nas  ordered  Copt. 
Taylor’s  company  of  Texan  Rangers  to  repair  to  me 
rancho  or  hacienda,  retake  me  goods  if  tuey  are 
there,  or  it  they  are  hot,  to  seize  a sufficient  number 
of  the  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  me  place  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  Mexican,  and  if  those 
who  had  a hand  in  the  roobery  can  oe  pointed  out, 
to  seize  them  and  bnt)£  mem  to  as  prtsouers.  The 


expedition  started  this  morning,  and  before  they  get 
back  will  probably  go  lo  the  hacienda  Potosi. 

Mr.  Coll  ins,  better  known  in  Missouri  as  Squire 
Collins  who  acted  as  interpreter  lo  Don;ohan’s  com- 
mand, and  has  since  been  employed  as  interpreter  to 
the  qusrlermaster  department,  left  here  last  week 
with  a party  of  a dozen  for  Santa  Fe,  via  Monclova 
and  the  Presidio,  through  the  Indian  country.  It  it 
expected  that  this  party  may  meet  both  euerrilla 
parties  and  Indians  on  their  route,  but  though  few 
in  number  they  are  prepared  to  make  a stout  resist- 
ance. 

Another  parly  left  yesterday  morning  for  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  via  M melova,  about  fifteen  strong.— 
Among  them  was  Mr.  Thus.  H O’S.  Addtcks,  Gen, 
Wool’s  interpreter,  a most  excellent,  intelligent  and 
talented  follow.  He  has  been  in  this  country  or 
Texas  many  years,  and  been  an  actor  in  mmy  stir- 
ring scenes  with  the  Mexicans  and  Indians,  and 
among  ttie  latter,  the  Ltparis,  has  spent  a considera- 
ble time,  and  1 believe  has  been  made  a chief  ly 
ihera.  He  holds  the  office  of  county  clerk  in  San 
Antonio.  Tnis  party,  it  is  reported,  is  to  be  attacked 
by  guerillas  between  here  and  Monclova,  by  a band 
who  are  in  waiting  for  them. 

The  Mexicans  who  are  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Raynes  and  Patterson  have  not  been  convicted.— 
The  board  which  was  in  session  when  I wrote  you 
last  had  merely  examining  powers.  A regular  com- 
mission, ordered  by  General  Taylor,  commenced  its 
session  this  morning  for  the  trial.  The  accused 
stand  a poor  chance  for  Ur  ir  necks,  for  the  evidence 
is  very  strong  against  them.  I hear  nothing  new 
irom  Monterey  and  imagine  they  are  quite  as  dull 
as  we  are  here. 

[N.  Orleans  Picayune,  October  30. 

Vera  Cruz,  November  18. 

In  the  city  of  Guadalaj  >ra  a fresh  revolution  haa 
burst  forth  m lavor  of  the  elevation  to  the  presidency 
ol  Gomez  Farias,  the  avowed  antagonist  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal party.  His  partisans,  whilst  attacking  mo 
churches  and  endeavoring  to  abstract  therefrom  the 
sacred  utensils  of  gold,  were  suddenly  assaulted  by 
the  mob,  incited  by  the  priests.  A sanguinary  en- 
gagement immediately  ensued  between  the  infuriated 
parlies — the  one  endeavoring  to  pi.tage  the  sacred 
edifices,  the  other  to  protect  them  fro  o the  threat- 
ened desecration.  In  the  action  it  is  said  that  Gen. 
Ampudia,  of  Monterey  and  Sentmanat  notoriety,  was 
slain,  together  with  many  of  the  followers  oi  Gamez 
Farias.  The  militant  cnurch  parly,  which  so  well 
knows  how  lo  deleud  its  privileges,  has  triumphed  as 
usual. 

Gen.  Paredes  has  openly  pronounced,  at  Tulancm- 
go,  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  lgula.  In  his  pronnneia- 
mento  and  monarchical  movement,  he  was  seconded 
0,.  me  garrison  of  Mazatian. 

The  spirit  breathed  lorih  in  every  paragraph  of 
these  papers,  is  the  spirit  of  war  and  unquenchable 
hatred  to  the  North  Americans  and  their  acts.  The 
Mexicans,  though  destitute  of  all  resources,  having 
amongst  them  the  apple  of  discord,  distracted  by  in- 
ternal con>ulstous  and  divided  councils,  yet  evince 
no  desire  nor  tendency  whatever  lo  peace  or  conci- 
liation. 

The  Mexican  congress  is  still  at  Queretaro — a 
quorum  of  76  members  has,  it  is  said,  been  at  last 
convened.  This  body  is  about  to  remove  lo  the  city 
ol  “Morelia,”  [the  old  Valladolid,)  in  order  lo  get 
rid  of  the  military,  by  whose  presence  in  Q terelaro 
is  entirely  avorawed  in  the  free  discharge  of  its 
functions. 

General  Rea  is  with  Santa  Anna,  who  is  now  in 
Orizaba  witn  a brigade  at  bis  command.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  next  train  proceeding  hence  to  the 
city,  will  be  again  attacked  on  the  road  by  the  com- 
bined lurces  of  these  generals.  The  result  you  may 
conjeolure — the  flight  and  dispersion  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

General  Bustamente  has  left  San  Luis  Potosi  for 
Queretaro.  The  general  has,  according  to  the  Mex- 
ican papers,  at  his  disposal  a force  ol  about  5, 0U0 
men.  [Correspondent  N O.  Delta. 

Execution.— Michael  Leunard,  a teamster,  be- 
longing lo  tne  train  which  arrived  here  on  the  12th 
instant,  was  hung  yesterday  morning  in  the  main 
plaza,  in  pursuance  of  his  sentence,  for  the  murder 
of  another  teamster,  named  William  Hampton.  The 
murder  occurred  on  the  road  ttie  day  after  the  battle 
ol  rtuamatnla.  Leonard  bad  previously  quarrelled 
with  a wagon  master  turned  Boulet,  and  intended  to 
kill  turn  alone.  Boulet,  however,  escaped  with  the 
mss  of  an  arm,  w hue  the  same  shot  killed  Hampton. 
An  immense  crowd  assembled  lo  witness  tne  execu- 
tion. Leonard  expressed  no  regret  at  dying,  and 
■’Rid  that  his  sentence  was  a just  one,  but  that  if  be 
had  the  thtng  lo  do  over  again,  tie  would  avenge  iimi- 
scll  oo  Boulet.  Etag- 
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COUNCIL  OF  WAR — MR.  TRIST  AND  GENERAL  SCOTT 

the  $3,000,000. 

Extract  of  a letter  to  the  St.  Louis  Republican  da 
ted  Puebla,  Mexico,  Jlug-  6 1847 

While  at  Jalapa,  1 announced  to  you  the  fact,  that 
an  estrangement,  as  well  as  some  pretty  sharp  corres 
pondence,  had  taken  place  between  Gen.  Scott  and 
Mr.  Negotiator  Trist,  arising  from  a no  less  singular 
tfihn  gentlemanly  course  pursued  by  the  latter  towards 
the  former.  That  difficulty,  I am  happy  to  say,  has 
long  since  ceased  to  exist,  and  Mr.  Trist  now  regards 
Gen.  Scott  as  the  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  that  capacity  from  time  to  time 
consults  him  in  all  diplomatic  matters  connected  with 
the  object  of  his  mission — peace!  I speak  advisedly 
when  I assure  you,  that  Mr.  Trist’s  bearing  towards 
Gen.  Scott  when  he  hrst  reached  Jalapa,  was  not 
approved  at  Washington  either  by  the  president  or 
secretary  of  war.  And  Major  General  Pillow,  who 
arrived  here  on  the  8th  of  last  month,  was  invested 
not  only  with  the  power  of  making  peace  between 
these  two  high  functionaries,  but  bore  directions  to 
Mr.  Trist,  that  in  the  future  progress  of  his  negotia- 
tions he  must,  from  time  to  time,  consult  with  Majs. 
Gen.  Scott  and  Pillow. 

1 observe,  from  the  papers  that  an  idea  is  prevalent 
among  the  more  intelligent  portions  of  the  U.  States, 
that  General  Scott  is  vested  with  high  diplomatic 
powers.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Trist,  since  then  all  such  powers 
have  been  vested  in  Mr.  Trist  alone.  He  was  sent 
here  as  the  confidential  poliiical  fi  iend  of  the  admin- 
istration, as  the  disburser  of  the  three  million  bribery 
fund,  and  with  the  expectation  that  by  a judicious 
application  of  it,  a peace  could  be  easily  purchased!  from 
a people  over  whom  our  standard  had  floated  victorious 
in  every  engagement  we  had  had  with  them.  1 mention 
this,  because  I believe  that  the  administration,  fear- 
ing the  infamy  that  will  attach  to  a peace  procured 
upon  such  terms,  have  cunningly  devised  the  plan  to 
create,  and  allow  the  impression  to  become  prevalent, 
that  Gen.  Scott  possessed  the  diplomatic  power,  and 
that  upon  him  must  rest  the  responsibility  of  any  such 
termination  of  the  war. 

A short  time  since  things  were  in  a fair  way  thus 
to  be  ended.  The  application  of  this  fund  was  to 
have  been,  upon  certain  contingencies,  in  bringing 
about  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  treat  with 
us  for  peace;  and  those  who  had  secured  this  result 
Were  to  have  been  the  recipients  of  certain  portions  of 
the  fund.  To  this,  Mr.  Trist  was  committed  in  full, 
and  so  far  as  consent  went,  Gen.  Scott  in  part.  A 
council  of  W8r  was  decided  upon,  and  called.  It 
convened  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  the  17th  of  July  last.  Those  who  was 
present  at  this  conncil,  were,  the  general  in  chief 
Maj.  Gens.  Pillow  and  Quitman,  Brigadier  Generals 
Twiggs,  Shields  and  Cadwallader.  The  justly  dis- 
tinguished General  Worth  was  not  present,  in  con 
sequence  of  a most  unfortunate  disruption  of  the 
friendly  relations  that  had  existed  for  35  years  be- 
tween him  and  Gen.  Scott.  But  of  this,  more  anon. 

At  this  council  of  war,  two  propositions  were  pre- 
sented for  the  action  of  its  members.  The  first  was 
whether  the  advance  of  the  army  upon  the  city  of 
Mexico  should  be  delayed  until  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
Pierce’s  command,  who  was  then  known  to  have  left 
Vera  Cruz  for  this  place.  And  the  second  was  whe- 
ther the  application  of  a portion  of  the  three  millions 
in  the  manner  above  specified  by  me,  wo  .Id  be  justi- 
fiable under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  first  proposition  was  without  much  discussion, 
unanimously  decided  in  the  affirmative,  all  concur- 
ring in  opinion  that  it  was  the  part  of  both  prudence 
and  discretion  to  await  the  reinforcement  ol  General 
Pierce’s  column. 

The  second  proposition  presented  in  its  consider- 
ation an  entirely  different  spectacle.  All  evidently 
were  sensibly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
contemplated  step  and  the  idea  of  a great  and  victo- 
rious nation. attempting  to, bribe  the  leaders  of  the  gov- 
ernment over  whom  they  had  triumphed,  to  make  a 
peace  upon  almost  any  terms,  was  lor  the  first  time 
in  a conflict  between  civilized  nations,  about  to  be 
resorted  to. 

The  general-in-chief,  with  his  usual  bland,  im- 
pressive, and,  I may  add,  eloquent  maimer,  first  went 
over  the  whole  ground,  bringing  in  support  of  his 
position  every  argumeutto  which  tact,  much  reflec 
tion,  and  a strong  mind  could  give  birth.  To  these 
considerations,  he  added  the  great  and  pressing 
anxiety  urged  in  all  their  communications  by  the 
administration  to  terminate  by  any  means,  if  possible, 
this  war.  Upon  his  concluding,  the  opinions  of  the 
different  generals  present,  were  called  for  according 
to  rank.  General  Pillow’s  was  the  first  given,  and 
was  iavorable  to  the  plan  proposed.  Gen.  Quitman 
followed,  but  objected  in  tolo  to  it,  upon  the  ground 
tbat  it  would  inflict  a stain  upon  our  national  es- 
cutcheon, that  centuries  could  u jI  wipe  out.  Of  the 


brigadier  generals,  Twiggs  was  the  first  to  expose 
his  views,  and  by  regarding  it  to  a great  extent  as  a 
“political  question,”  declined  giving  any  opinion. — 
Gen.  Shields  was  next  required  to  give  his  views: 
he  at  once  rose  from  his  seat;  his  whole  countenance 
lit  up  with  animation,  and  in  that  bold,  fearless,  un- 
compromising maniier  tbat  so  strikingly  illustrates 
his  whole  public  career,  denounced  the  whole 
scheme  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  He  insisted 
that  the  application  of  this  fund  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, was  not  only  immoral,  but  debasing.  That, 
while  for  purposes  of  self  defence  it  was,  according 
to  usages  ot  modern  warfare,  justifiable  in  one 
nation,  to  employ  as  spies  the  subjects  of  the  other 
belligerent  power,  yet  there  was  no  state  of  circum- 
stances that  ever  had,  or  could  exist,  that  would 
warrant  our  bribing  the  officers  or  functionaries  of 
that  belligerent  power,  for  the  sake  of  benefilting  us, 
to  cut  the  throats  of  their  own  subjects.  And  he 
boldly  declared,  that  rather  than  see  the  country  of 
his  adoption  thus  disgraced,  he  would  prefer  by  far 
to  witness  a continuation  of  the  war  for  ten  years, 
and  in  every  battle  we  fought,  lose  five  thousand 
men.  The  one  would  admit  of  a remedy;  the  other 
was  an  evil  from  the  consequences  of  which,  as  a 
nation,  we  never  could  recover. 

Gen.  Cadwallader  simply  remarked,  that  Gen. 
Shields  had  exhausted  the  subject,  and  he  fully 
concurred  with  him  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
had  come.  Thus  terminated  the  council  of  the 
evening  of  the  17th  July.  What  followed,  is  soon 
related. 

The  next  day,  Gen.  Shields  had  a long  interview 
with  Mr.  T-rist.  What  occurred  at  that  interciew,  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  the  subsequent 
acts  of  Mr.  Trist  can  leave  but  little  doubt  upon  that 
subject.  Two  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Trist  withdrew 
all  papers  connected  with  this  manner  of  terminating 
the  war.  And  from  that  hour  to  this,  an  immediate 
march  upon  the  capital,  so  soon  as  General  Pierce 
came  up,  was  determined  upon,  and  all  hopes  of  an 
early  peace  abandoned. 

I have  been  thus  particular  in  relating  the  proceed- 
ings of  what  I regarded  by  far  (he  most  important 
council  of  war  that  has  convened  since  the  exist- 
ence of  hostilities  between  the  United  Slates  and 
Mexico,  because  1 believe  my  country  has  been  sav- 
od  from  being  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  infamy,  from 
which  there  would  be  no  extrication;  and  for  the 
reason,  that  those  who,  regardless  of  consequences 
to  themselves,  have  averted  that  blow,  should  re- 
ceive the  credit  of  it. 

An  American  sailor.  A letter  published  in  the 
Harrisburg  Argus,  written  by  Lieut.  James  Elder, 
says:  “When  the  transport  ship  Empire  struck  near 
Fowl  Key,  but  one  man  was  lost,  who  Lieut.  E. 
says  he  was  steering  the  ship  when  she  struck,  and  at- 
tempted to  save  her  by  putting  the  helm  hard  down; 
but  when  nearly  hard  down  the  rudder  struck  the 
rocks,  which  carried  him  over  and  under  the  wheel 
several  times,  the  handles  of  the  wheel  tearing  his 
thigh  every  revolution,  the  flesh  was  literally  torn 
off  from  the  knee  to  the  hip.  Lieut.  E.  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  let  go.  He  said  ‘four  hundred  lives 
are  more  valuable  than  one.’ 

“This  brave  sailor’s  name  should  be  known  and 
remembered — he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  this  world’s 
recompense,  for  he  did  not  survive  his  injuries.” 

“Revelling  in  the  halls  of  the  Montezcmas  ” 
An  officer  of  the  South  Carolina  volunteers  writes 
from  the  National  Palace  of  Mexico,  under  date  of 
October  16th,  as  follows:  “Much  has  been  said  about 
revelling  in  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas,  but  we 
have  seen  but  little  of  it  yet.  If  sleeping  on  two 
blankets  on  a bard  table,  and  covered  with  one,  can 
be  called  revelling,  then  I can  say  I do  revel.  But 
when  one  comes  to  try  it,  tbe  romance  of  the  thing 
vanishes.” 

Parties  in  Mexico. — Exactions  on  the  clergt. 
The  St.  Louts  Republican,  of  the  22d  inst.,  contains 
an  interesting  letter  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  dated 
October  17th,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract: 

“As  to  the  prospects  of  peace,  I have  now  no 
more  confidence  in  so  desirable  a result  being 
brought  about,  than  1 had  at  Jalapa.  The  country 
is  in  so  divided  and  unsettled  a condition,  that  1 do 
not  see  how  peace  could  be  made,  even  if  the  coun- 
try was  in  favor  of  it.  They  are  divided  into  three 
parties.  The  first  is  called  Santa  Anna’s  party, 
which  constitutes  the  military  and  a portion  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  in  favor  of  that  state  of  things  that 
will  best  enable  them  to  rob  the  public  with  the  least1 
trouble.  A second  party  consists  of  a large  number: 
of  respectable  citizens,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
major  part  of  tbe  clergy,  who  are  decidedly  in  favor 
of  eome  European  Prince  being  placed  over  U»eoir 


and  that  every  vestige  of  a republican  form  of  go 
vernment  should  be  swept  away  from  Mexico  with 
the  termination  of  this  war.  The  third  and  last 
party  are  those  in  favor  of  the  constitution  of  1824, 
and  opposed  to  every  thing  like  a monarchical  form 
of  government.  The  latter  party  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  strength,  and  are  determined  to  send  a com- 
missioner to  Washington  this  winter  to  ask  the  U. 
States  to  occupy  and  hold  the  entire  country.  A 
few  of  the  most  influential  members  of  this  party 
have  already  had  a confidential  interview  with  Mr. 
Trist,  who  promised  to  represent  their  wishes  favor- 
ably to  our  government.” 

He  states  that  a Mexican  newspaper  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  city,  edited  by  an  association  of  gen- 
tlemen of  the  liberal  party,  which  boldly  and  ably, 
and  with  a good  deal  of  effect  on  the  public  mind, 
advocate  a restoration  of  the  .state  of  affairs  that 
existed  during  the  first  three  years  of  Mexican  in- 
dependence. He  alludes  as  follows  to  the  church 
interest: 

“I  have  met  with  and  conversed  freely  with  se- 
veral of  the  most  distinguished  clergy  in  this  city, 
as  to  the  present  and  future  condition  of  Mexico. — 
Many  of  them  partially  admit  that  the  interest  of 
the  church  as  well  as  their  own,  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  Mexico  becoming  a monarchy.  But, 
they  as  freely  asserted,  that  if  that  could  not  bo 
done,  they  were  then  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
occupying  and  governing  the  country  as  the  next  best 
means  of  preserving  the  church  property  from  being 
consumed  to  sustain  and  carry  on  the  war.  Or,  in 
the  event  of  peace,  in  being  squandered  to  feed  the 
pi setorian  cohort  of  officers,  civil  and  military  that 
cling  like  leeches  on  the  body  politic. 

“The  cathedral,  in  addition  to  over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  previously  contributed,  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  one  of  its  images,  in  order  to  ena- 
ble Santa  Anna  to  fortify  the  city.  This  was  taken 
and  disposed  of  to  tbe  English  bankers.  Manning  & 
McIntosh,  for  $300,000.  The  convent  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  heretofore 
wealthy  institutions  of  the  kind,  has  been  greatly 
impoverished  by  the  exorbitant  contributions  ex- 
torted from  them  for  the  support  and  mainlainance 
of  war,  and  the  government  together.  The  princi- 
pal padre,  or  priest,  in  the  institution,  told  me,  a 
few  days  ago,  that  this  convent  alone,  had  been 
compelled  to  advance  upwards  of  $400,000;  and  to 
accomplish  it,  they  had  been  forced,  in  addition  to 
giving  up  all  their  ready  money,  to  dispose  of  some 
of  tbe  mo.rt  valuable  real  estate  of  the  city.  Other 
religious  institutions  have  suffered  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth,  equally  as  much;  and  to  check  further 
encroachment  upon  their  estates,  and  to  guard 
against  the  rapacity  of  their  own  government,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  result  that  would  follow  the 
success  of  Gomez  Farias  party,  who  are  violent  in 
their  opposition  to  the  clergy,  and  in  favor  of  a con- 
fiscation of  the  whole  of  tbe  church  property  to  re- 
lieve the  government  from  its  embarrassments— 
most  of  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  portion  of  the 
priesthood,  in  the  event  of  no  foreign  prince  reign- 
ing over  them,  prefer  for  these  reasons,  solely,  that 
the  United  Slates  should  govern  them.  Do  not  think 
that  this  is  an  idle  conjecture,  or  the  mere  ebullition 
of  a distempered  fancy.  It  is  the  result  of  calm 
investigation,  and  well  authenticated  information, 
drawn  from  tbe  most  reliable  sources.” 

MEXICAN  DOCUMENTS. 
official  address  of  the  acting  president  of  the 

MEXICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  President  oj  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  in  the 

exercise  of  the  supreme  executive  power,  to  the  Mex- 
ican nation: 

Mexicans!  Called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  republic,  not  oy  the  triumph  of  a 
party  or  of  a political  opinion,  nor  by  an  election, 
which,  although  legal  and  honorable,  might  revive  a 
recollection  of  our  dissensions,  but  by  an  express 
and  conclusive  mandate  of  the  fundamental  charter, 
I can  address  you  under  the  simple  and  exalted  title 
of  the  constitution.  The  case  which  has  been  fore- 
seen by  that  document,  and  the  imperious  urgency 
not  to  leave  our  country  buried  in  the  profound  abyss 
of  anarchy,  demanded  of  me  a sacrifice  superior  to 
my  health  and  my  strength,  and  a compILnce  with 
a duty  which  I could  nut  evade  without  rendering 
myself  unworthy  of  the  esteem  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Rash  and  inconsiderate  would  have  been  my  reso- 
lution to  seize  the  reins  of  the  supreme  government 
in  moments  so  calamitous  and  difficult,  had  it  been 
competent  for  me  by  any  legal  means,  to  place  tho 
destiny  of  our  unfortunate  country  in  abler  bands. 
You  are  aware  of  the  state  and  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  and  you  cannot  doubt  tbat 
tbe  difficult  service  to  whicb  1 have  resigned  myself, 
and  of  which  I may  be  tbe  victim,  have  been  ss  no- 
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cessary  as  the  observance  of  the  oath  which  binds 
me  as  president  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice. — 
And  if  truly  lamentable  reverses  have  invested  me 
momentarily  with  the  supreme  magistracy,  1 also 
acknowledge,  as  a signal  blessing  of  Providence, 
that  it  has  been  bestowed  on  me  by  no  cause  or  pro- 
ceeding which  could  foment  disunion  among  the 
Mexican  nation. 

My  administration  will  be  of  short  duration,  and 
if  the  situation  of  the  republic  were  not  so  critical, 
I should  not  have  considered  it  desirable  to  address 
you;  but  I must,  however,  now  make  known  to  you, 
with  the  greatest  brevity — because  nothing  can  be 
indifferent  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  country — 
what  will  be  my  ideas  and  feelings,  and  what  the 
course  1 have  determined  to  pursue  in  order  to  dis- 
charge with  honor  and  with  the  approbation  of  my 
conscience  the  enormous  burden  which  the  constitu- 
tion places  on  my  shoulders.  Without  any  olher 
character  but  that  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  consti- 
tution for  the  exercise  of  public  power,  and  accus- 
tomed as  an  old  magistrate  not  to  look  at  the  public 
good  except  in  the  observance  of  the  law  and  jus- 
tice, it  *ould  be  useless  to  assure  you  that  my  go- 
vernment, with  good  or  bad  results,  with  opposition 
or  without  it,  with  success  or  without  it,  will  never 
be  other  than  a constitutional  government,  subject 
in  everything  to  the  la  vs  of  the  republic,  without 
ever  exceeding  the  powers  conferred  on  the  execu- 
tive. 

Neither  the  difficulties  of  our  present  position  nor 
the  importance  and  transcendency  of  the  pending 
internal  or  external  questions,  nor  armed  rebellion, 
can  ever  make  me  deviate  from  the  path  which  1 
have  ever  considered  as  the  only  one  capable  of  sav- 
ing the  nation;  and,  true  to  this  purpose,  the  nation 
can  confidently  depend  upon  it  that  the  government 
will  exercise  with  firmness  the  power  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  constitution,  and  th.it  it  will  never  aim  at 
that  mistaken  energy  which  can  only  be  exercised 
by  violence  and  by  the  usurp  ition  of  other  powers, 
and  which  nearly  always  subverts  established  order. 
I shall  respect  these  other  powers,  and  shall  afford 
theui  all  the  support  and  assistance  they  may  require 
in  the  discharge  of  their  exalted  functions. 

The  states  which  at  present  form  the  Mexican  fe- 
deration, and  of  whose  common  interests  the  su- 
preme government  is  the  centre,  will  contribute  with 
their  resources  and  their  forces  to  make  it  respect- 
ed, and  will  meet  in  return  a harmonious  and  perfect 
reciprocity.  It  cannot  escape  the  penetration  and 
patriotism  of  their  woithy  authorities  that  every 
transgression  or  overstepping  of  the  just  limits  fixed 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  each  would  destroy  the 
last  hope  of  order  and  nationality.  1 conjure  you 
all,  and  1 doubt  not  that  you  will  hearken  tome, 
that  there  may  be  one  co-operation  and  one  feeling 
in  favor  of  those  principles  which  we  ought 
to  revere,  and  which  are  the  best  guaranty  for  a hap- 
py termination  of  ths  stormy  position  in  which  we 
now  find  ourselves. 

For  the  same  reasons,  and  with  equal  justice,  my 
administration  will  respect  and  protect  the  rights 
and  public  interests  of  every  class.  To  attack  any 
one  would  be  to  inflame  further  our  passsions  and  to 
render  our  dissensions  more  dreadful.  Religioo,  its 
worship  and  its  ministers  will  be  the  object  of  my 
special  protection.  When  all  conspires  to  our  ruin, 
when  it  appears  that  no  guaranty  can  be  given  for 
the  security  of  the  conservative  principles  on  which 
the  Mexican  nation  should  rely — and  when  every 
thing  portends  confusion  and  general  disorder,  l feel 
more  pleasure  than  1 can  express  in  announcing  to 
you  this  my  determination  whatever  may  he  the  dan- 
gers and  perils  in  which  my  government  may  be  in- 
volved. 

Without  revenues,  as  they  all  have  been  destroyed, 
and  without  public  treasures— as  there  are  none — an 
equitable  and  proportionate  co-operation  may,  not- 
withstanding, furnish  the  necessary  means  for  de- 
fraying the  most  indispensable  expenses.  If  in 
the  short  time  during  which  1 shall  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  1 could  contribute  towards  the 
settlement  of  so  important  a branch,  (finance,)  the 
only  basis  of  my  decrees  and  measures  would  be 
that  no  class  or  any  citizen  should  have  to  complain 
of  the  slightest  injustice.  The  servants  of  the  go- 
vernment, whatever  may  be  their  station  or  rank, 
will  not  be  neglected,  and  the  tribunals  of  the  fede- 
ration, whose  existence  is  so  much  indispensaly,  as 
the  cumplele  paralyzation  of  the  administration  of 
justice  would  be  a still  more  serious  evil,  will  re- 
ceive all  my  solicitude,  and  will  be  suitably  protect- 
ed. 

1 shall  uphold  with  the  best  intelligence  and  har- 
mony the  relations  which  unite  us  with  other  na- 
tions. Inasmuch  as  another  government  will  termi- 
nate the  war  with  the  United  States,  I ought  not 
perhaps  to  address  you  upoo  that  vital  question, 
which  has  brought  upon  us  so  many  disasters,  and 


which  rivets  the  regard  of  all  the  world  upon  our 
nationality.  But  my  silence  would  appear  strange, 
although  it  might  be  explained,  and  l,  who  am  the 
friend  of  candor  and  truth,  ought  not  to  furnish  oc 
casion  for  misunderstanding  of  any  kind. 

The  repeated  disasters  which  have  marked  this 
fatal  war,  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  which  has 
flowed  in  torrents,  the  bereavement  of  so  many  fa- 
milies, and  the  terrible  shocks  which  we  have  suffer- 
ed, diminish  in  nothing  our  right  or  our  justice. — 
Our  ports,  our  most  important  cities,  and  even  the 
capital  of  the  republic  being  in  possession  of  the 
invader’s  troops,  the  picture  which  the  nation  pre- 
sents is  sad  and  lamentable.  Providence  has  sub- 
jected us  to  a trial  which  is  felt  by  the  whole  people, 
and  which  demands  of  us  valor  and  constancy,  pru 
dence  and  humanity.  To  permit  in  this  murderous 
struggle  sentiments  of  an  insensate  pride,  or  perhaps 
the  intentions  of  some  political  party  to  prevail, 
would  be  to  provoke  the  ire  of  heaven;  to  submit  to 
any  peace  without  securing  the  true  welfare  of  the 
country  for  the  present  time  and  for  the  future, 
without  above  all  saving  our  honor,  without  which 
there  can  exist  no  nationality,  would  be  to  degrade 
our  name,  prepare  new  wars,  and  to  render  us  un- 
worthy of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  civilized  na- 
tions. Extremes  touch  each  other  and  are  equally 
fatal,  and  the  government  which  does  not  avoid 
them  can  n<- ither  aspire  to  glory  nor  to  peace.  Let 
us  seek  the  medium,  and  not  forgetting  the  indispu- 
table rights  which  we  have  to  our  territory,  nor  the 
obligations  we  owe  to  those  who  have  freely  shed 
their  blood  in  defence  of  their  country,  let  us  try  to 
render  ourselves  by  a unanimous  effort  superior  to 
ourselves,  and  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  mankind. — 
It  is  a great  consolation  to  me  that  another  govern- 
ment will  put  an  end  to  this  internal  war. 

The  republic  is  suffering  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  the  disorders  caused  by  the  factions 
which  have  torn  it,  and  by  the  absolute  oblivion  of 
the  rules  of  morality  and  justice,  without  which 
nations  fall  into  ruins  and  leave  nothing  but  the  me- 
mory of  their  misfortunes.  For  the  nation  to  meet 
that  enemy  who  is  in  possession  of  the  capital,  still 
divided  into  bands,  without  an  army  well  regulated 
and  decided  to  seal  with  his  blood  the  independence 
of  the  country,  and  without  a people  and  public  func- 
tionaries obedient  and  faithful  to  the  first  authority, 
would  be  to  proclaim  ourselves  little  entitled  to  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  of  civilization.  But  if  on 
ihe  contrary  we  retrace  our  steps,  if  for  this  general 
disorganization  we  substitute  harmony  and  order, 
the  war  will  be  fortunate,  peace  honorable,  and  we 
shall  see  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  abundance 
and  prosperity. 

In  conclusion  I address  myself  to  all  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Mexican  nation  assembled  at  the  city 
of  Queretaro,  where  you  may  have  been  convoked. 
You  will  proceed  at  once  to  appoint  the  president 
who  is  to  govern  the  republic.  At  the  sight  of  the 
picture  which  it  presents,  your  patriotism  and  your 
wisdom  will  be  roused,  and  you  will  pass  laws  in 
conformity  with  their  dictates.  If  you  defer  your 
meeting,  and  if  on  this  account  the  public  evils 
should  be  prolonged,  your  responsibility  will  be 
enormous.  From  this  moment  I disclaim  for  myself 
before  God  and  the  nation  all  responsibility,  assuring 
you  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  1 do  not  consider 
myself  capable  of  governing. 

The  fulfilment  of  a sacred  duty  has  called  me 
momentarily  to  this  station,  and  on  arriving  at  this 
city,  I have  thought  that  the  first  step  1 should  take 
was  to  conjure  you  to  save  the  destinies  of  the  re- 
public. hasten  therefore  to  this  solemn  assembly, 
and  rely  as  I rely  upon  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence. 

Given  at  Queretaro,  13th  October,  1847. 

MANUEL  DE  LA  PENA  Y PENA. 

MANIFESTO  OF  SANTA  ANNA. 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  general  of  division,  “Be- 

nemento  de  la  Patina,”  and  provisional  president  of 

the  republic,  to  his  fellow  citizens: 

Since  my  return  to  the  country  I have  upon  vari- 
ous occasions  addressed  you,  giving  an  account  of 
my  operations  as  chief  of  the  army,  and  as  first  ex- 
ecutive magistrate;  but  holding  no  longer  those  posi- 
tions, I now  address  you  with  the  most  profound 
grief  to  complain  to  you  of  the  cruel  ingratitude  of 
some,  and  of  the  perfidy  of  others,  who,  not  con- 
tent to  have  acted  with  the  most  criminal  indifference 
during  the  period  of  the  great  conflict,  are  now 
striving  to  throw  upon  me  alone  the  responsibility 
for  those  great  public  calamities  to  which  they  have 
so  much  contributed. 

Such  conduct  does  not  surprise  me,  for  a full  year 
ago  I discovered  that  I was  again  to  be  made  the 
target  of  the  factions  which  had  torn  out  the  bowels 


of  the  country.  Their  audacity  reached  the  pitch 
of  holding  me  up  as  a traitor  before  a community 
which  had  been  witnesses  of  my  repeated  services  in 
the  cause  of  independence  and  liberty,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  I had  made  to  save  them  from  the  yoke 
with  which  they  are  threatened. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  have  anticipated 
my  violent  removal  from  the  theatre  of  the  war,  in 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  effected  by  him  with 
whom  I had  deposited  supreme  power  whilst  I was 
fighting  with  our  unjust  invaders;  and  as  this  inex- 
plicable conduct  is  calculated  to  confirm  the  malig- 
nant reports  which  have  so  deeply  wounded  my  heart, 
I find  myself  compelled  to  lay  before  the  world  a 
historical  review  of  my  conduct  during  the  fourteen 
months  which  have  elapsed  since  my  return  to  the 
republic,  to  the  end  that  my  labors  may  be  seen  and 
a full  exposure  made  of  the  cunning  by  which  I was 
thwarted,  of  the  injustice  with  which  I was  opposed 
by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  support  me,  and  of 
the  origin  of  that  invention  of  “traitoi”  with  which 
I am  stigmatized,  with  a view  to  discredit  me  in 
public  opinion,  when  I had  done  my  best  to  serve  the 
country;  for  I have  sought  to  respond  loyally  to  the 
call  made  upon  me  to  save  the  country  from  the  bar- 
barous and  iniquitous  invasion  it  has  suffered.  But 
as  this  work  will  require  time,  and  cannot  be  prepar- 
ed as  soon  as  1 could  wish,  at  the  same  time  that 
slander  loses  not  a moment  in  striking  its  venomous 
fangs  into  my  reputation,  1 entreat  all  impartial  men 
who  have  not  been  witnesses  of  the  exertions  I have 
made,  to  deign  to  suspend  their  opinions  until  that 
publication,  assuring  them  that  therein  they  shall 
learn  what  has  been  my  true  conduct,  and  what  that 
of  my  unjust  detractors. 

As  the  calamity  which  is  iniquitously  urged  against 
me  is  so  atrocious,  I hurl  it  back  with  all  the  energy 
of  my  character,  and  with  the  force  of  inrioci  nee 
infamously  outraged.  I challenge  and  summon--all 
my  accusers  to  come  forward  with  their  proof,  and 
if  they  fail  to  do  so,  I denounce  them  as  vile  calum- 
niators and  enemies  of  the  nation. 

I call  upon  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor,  and  upon 
every  individual  in  their  armies,  and  I conjure  them 
to  declare  upon  their  honor  whether  the  Mexican 
general,  who  has  fought  them  in  the  north  and  in  the 
east  and  in  the  centre,  too,  of  the  republic,  down  to 
the  10th  inst.,  has  discharged  all  his  duty  to  his 
country. 

Fellow  citizens:  Misfortune  has  deprived  me  of 
the  incomparable  satisfaction  of  offering  you  a splen- 
did victory;  but  misfortune  has  never  Deen  deemed 
treason.  They  insult  you  who  endeavor  to  persuade 
you  that  such  infamy  can  have  fallen  upon  a veteran 
of  independence,  covered  with  honorable  wounds  re- 
ceived in  defence  of  your  rights,  and  who  has  grown 
gray  serving  his  country  with  affeetion  and  loyalty. 
Remember  that  these  same  men  have  before  abused 
your  simplicity,  misleading  your  judgment,  and  cast 
upon  the  pages  of  our  history  the  bolt  which  stains 
it,  in  the  record  of  the  assassinations  of  Padilla  and 
of  Cuilapan;  remember  that  by  these  men  were  sac- 
rificed the  two  chiefs  who  at  Iguala  traced  the  plan 
of  our  independence;  that  they  were  guilty  of  the 
act  of  removing  from  the  sacred  soil  in  which  it  was 
buried  the  foot  which  your  fellow  citizen  lost  in 
fighting  a foreign  foe,  to  make  a public  mockery  of 
it  under  the  pretext  that  it  had  belonged  to  one  whom 

in  that  moment  of  delirium  they  called  a tyrant 

If  my  conduct  during  these  fourteen  months  deserves 
reproach,  if  it  is  required  that  it  be  subjected  to  ex- 
amination because  its  results  have  not  been  fortu- 
nate, I am  ready  to  meet  any  charges  which  may  be 
legally  and  fairly  brought  against  me;  but  in  the 
meantime  I believe  in j self  entitled  to  the  considera- 
tions which  the  fundamental  fact  secures  to  me, 
which  my  services  demand  and  which  justice  ex  • 
acts. 

If  you  will  await  events  as  I desire  you  in  order 
to  judge  with  certainty,  you  will  perceive  that  those 
who  form  their  clubs  have  managed  to  diffuse  distrust 
and  malignant  reflections  upon  my  conduct,  taking 
advantage  of  our  misfortunes,  are  the  very  ones  who 
are  hastening  to  treat  with  the  enemy  and  to  yield 
to  him  what  I refused.  These  same  men  who  cried 
out  “war  without  truce,”  and  stigmatized  as  “trea- 
son” the  armistice  which  necessity  compelled  me  to 
enter  into  at  the  capital,  when  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  listen  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
these  men  are  now  striving  hypocritically  to  persuade 
you  that  there  are  no  elements  of  war,  that  the  na- 
tion is  exhausted,  that  its  necessities  and  its  suffer- 
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ings  require  peace  at  any  sacrifice.  Time,  I repeat 
to  you,  will  best  teach  you  the  wickedness  of  these 
factions,  the  authors  of  our  misfortunes. 

Well  you  know  that  I am  not  the  only  chief  to- 
wards whom  victory  has  been  shy.  Palo  Alto,  La 
R ssaca,  Matamoros,  Monterey,  New  Mexico,  Chi- 
huahua, the  Californias,  Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco,  and 
I^dierna  answer  for  me.  Mexican  soldiers  have 
encountered  defeats;  none  of  us  have  been  traitors. 
There  may  have  been  some  cowards;  but  this  can 
never  be  said  of  him  who  sought  the  enemy  every- 
where, of  him  who  was  the  first  in  danger,  of  him 
who  alone  has  offered  to  the  nation  in  this  war  tro- 
phies won  from  the  battalions  of  the  enemy. 

The  position  most  eligible  to  serve  the  invader  is 
the  government,  and  yet  I refused  it  repeatedly,  pre- 
ferring the  hardships  of  a campaign  to  the  luxuries 
of  a palace.  The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  which  brought  me  from  the 
field  of  La  Angostura  to  the  capital  to  put  an  end  to 
civil  war  which  was  devastating  it,  induced  me  to 
exercise  for  some  time  the  executive  power.  I laid 
it  aside  as  soon  as  public  tranquility  was  established 
and  went  to  meet  the  army  of  the  enemy,  which  had 
taken  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Castle  of  Ulua,  having  to 
raise  while  upon  the  march  an  army,  which,  though 
small  and  undisciplined,  disputed  as  far  as  possible 
the  passage  of  the  enemy  at  Cerro  Gordo.  My  duty 
and  my  design  has  been  to  fight,  and  I have  not  been 
restrained  therefrom  by  obstacles  or  by  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  enemy.  If  after  that  event  I returned  to 
resume  power,  it  was  to  defend  the  capital  which 
wa3  about  being  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  In  a few 
days  I raised  great  fortifications  and  mustered  a nu- 
merous army;  I collected  resources  and  a sufficient 
■materiel  of  war.  Important  actions  were  fought  be- 
fore the  enemy  set  foot  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the 
ground  being  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  the  losses  of 
the  enemy  give  the  lie  to  those  who  propagate  the 
story  that  the  city  was  abandoned  by  the  army  with- 
out fighting.  The  details  of  these  notable  events 
will  appear  in  the  historical  review  which  I am  about 
to  prepare. 

In  the  city  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  I delivered  up 
power  to  the  president  of  the  supreme  court  of  jus- 
tice, by  a decree  of  the  l6th  of  September,  with  the 
purpose  which  I unfolded  in  my  manifesto  of  the 
same  date,  and  with  no  such  motive,  as  has  been  ma- 
lignantly alleged.  If  I erred,  it  was  in  not  foresee- 
ing that  the  man  on  whom  I bestowed  power  would 
first  of  all  employ  it  in  rendering  useless  my  servi- 
ces. But  this  extraordinary  incident  will  be  clearly 
explained  in  the  review  before  mentioned,  he  being 
responsible  for  the  injury  to  the  nation  which  may 
ensue  from  a measure  every  way  impolitic,  and  in 
say  opinion  pregnant  with  fatal  consequences. 

And  is  the  citizen  who  has  thus  comported  him- 
self as  1 have  done  to  be  called  “traitor?”  Can  he 
be  so  stigmatised  whose  firmness  and  dignity  reject- 
ed propositions  of  peace  on  account  of  the  injury 
and  humiliation  which  they  involved?  What  occasion 
could  be  more  opportune  to  meet  the  views  of  the  inva- 
ders of  Mexico?  They  who  presume  to  defame  me 
will  be  covered  with  eternal  shame  and  disgrace;  a 
thousand  acts  will  bear  witness  against  them. 

Mexicans!  I am  a man,  and  1 have  defects,  but 
never  have  I sinned  against  my  country;  never  has 
niy  breast  harbored  anti-national  sentiments.  A good 
name  to  leave  behind  me  has  been  the  aim  of  my 
ambition.  I have  earnestly  longed  after  everything 
which  is  great  and  glorious  for  Mexico,  and  to  obtain 
it  I have  spared  not  my  own  blood.  You  know  this 
and  you  will  do  me  justice. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 
Tehucan,  Oct.  22,  1847. 

On  the  7th  of  September  Santa  Anna  issued  a de- 
cree, in  which,  reciting  the  necessity  of  there  being 
a permanent  head  to  the  governnieni,  now  that  nei- 
ther congress  nor  the  council  of  government  are  in 
session,  be  orders  that,  in  case  he  should  fall  or  be 
taken  prisoner,  tbe  president  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  would  assume  his  functions,  aided  by 
Gens.  Herrera  and  Bravo.  This  substitution  was 
ordered  to  continue  until  congress  should  assemble 
and  name  a president,  or  the  slates  could  elect  one. 
After  General  Bravo  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
Santa  Anna  had  abandoned  the  capital,  the  latter 
issued  another  decree,  bearing  date  September  16th. 
In  this  he  premises  that  he  designs  to  continue  the  cam- 
paign; that  to  do  so  and  retain  executive  authority 
are  quite  incompatible,  as  the  executive  government 
should  reside  id  the  centre  of  u.c  republic.  Wishing 


to  avoid  this  evil,  and  to  provide  for  the  permanency 
of  the  government  let  what  may  betide,  he  resigns 
the  provisional  presidency  of  the  republic,  and  or- 
ders that  the  executive  authority  shall  be  vested  in 
the  president  by  the  supreme  court,  (Senor  Pena  y 
Pena,)  assisted  by  Gen.  Herrera  and  Gen.  Alcorta 
—the  latter  in  place  of  Gen  Bravo.  A second  ar- 
ticle of  the  decree  fixes  upon  Queretaro  as  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  nation. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  DISMISSION  OF  GEN.  SANTA  ANNA. 

Section  of  War. 

Most  excellent  sir:  His  excellency,  the  provi- 
sional president  of  the  Republic,  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  his  duties  to  his  country,  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  re-establishing  public  morals  in  the 
nation,  and  o^giting  more  vigor  to  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  which  has  been  for  some  time  relaxed  and 
almost  extinguished  by  our  civil  dissensions;  lesirous 
also  ol  manifesting  to  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  ar.d  others  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy, 
that  their  fate  is  not  disregarded  by  his  excellency; 

■ onsidering  that  in  every  well  organized  country 
that  the  generals  of  the  army  should  answer  be- 
fore a tribunal  for  the  faults  which  they  have  com- 
mitted, and  even  the  defeats  which  they  have  suf- 
fered in  their  campaigns,  has  resolved  that  you 
should  deliver  the  command  in  chief  of  the  army  to 
his  excellency,  the  commander  of  division,  Don 
Manuel  Rincon.  The  provisional  president  directs 
that  you  establish  your  residence  in  the  place  you 
should  judge  convenient,  with  the  consent  of  the 
supreme  government,  and  there  await,  under  the 
guarantee  of  your  word  of  honor  the  orders  for  a 
formation  of  a council  of  war  composed  of  general 
* fficers,  who  shall  judge  you  for  the  loss  of  the 
actions  which  you  have  directed  as  general-in-chief 
in  the  present  war,  and  particularly  for  the  loss  of 
the  capital  of  the  republic.  His  excellency  the 
president  believes  that  your  honor  requires  that  your 
military  conduct  may  be  submitted  to  a decision,  the 
result  of  which  he  hopes  may  be  favorable  and 
honorable  to  you.  I have  the  grief  to  communicate 
to  your  excellency  the  supreme  order,  and  the  honor 
of  offering  my  distinguslied  consideration.  God  and 
Liberty. 

Toluca,  Oct.  7, 1847.  ROSA. 

His  excellency  the  general,  who  deserves  well  of 
his  country,  D.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 

The  above  order,  it  will  be  seen,  is  dated  the  7th 
O tober.  It  was  some  days  after  its  date  that  Santa 
Anna  was  engaged  at  the  head  of  2,500  cavalry, 
with  Col.  Lane’s  detachment  in  the  battle  in  which 
Capt.  Walker  was  killed  at  Huamanlla. 

BATTLE  OF  ATLIXCO — MEXICAN  ACCOUNT. 
Entrance  of  the  Americans  with  fire  and  blood  into 
Jillixco. 

My  beloved  Father  and  Sire,  whom  I venerate: 

Surely  your  blessing  lias  preserved  me  in  this 
conjuncture,  for  the  Americans,  by  their  valor  and 
discipline,  are  invincible,  and  w ithout  exaggeration 
the  attack  which  they  made  appeared  to  me  the  day 
of  judgment. 

1 write  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  informing  you 
that  the  army  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
yesterday  allernoon,  had  a bloody  engagement  with 
bis  excellency,  the  senor  commanding  general,  Don 
Joaquin  Rea,  who  was  at  the  head  ol  two  thousand 
infantry,  well  drilled,  well  equipped  and  paid,  with 
all  his  valiant  guerrilleros.  Rut  having  found  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  his  position,  notwithstanding  the 
profound  military  knowledge  possessed  oy  this  an- 
cient soldier  of  Napoleon-  and  veteran  of  indepen 
dence,  he  abandoned  it  with  precipitation  and  le 
tired  to  the  city  of  Aihxco.  And  the  American 
army  pursuing,  met  resistance  in  the  impregnable 
mountain  of  fcLn  Miguel,  which,  however,  was  car- 
ried by  American  valor,  notwitnslanding  it  was  co 
vered  with  two  thousand  more  troops  and  one  can 
non.  In  this  action  we  had  much  need  of  the  valiant 
National  Guaids,  of  Huachinango,  who  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  were  commanded  by  the  governor  to 
retire,  and  who  slept  at  Cholula,  and  marched  out 
at  L o’cloik  in  the  morning,  on  their  march,  with 
much  appieherision. 

The  American  army  possessed  themselves  ol 
this  hill,  in  which  they  encountered  the  most 
admirable  firmness  of  the  patriotic  Mexicans,  who 
retired  to  the  centre  ot  the  city  and  discharged  much 
musketry  from  the  nouses  and  churcDes,  winch  serv- 
ed lor  strong  walls  of  defence.  These  were  attacked 
by  fire,  for  the  artillery  was  directed  with  great 
force  against  the  plaza,  into  which  they  threw  aooul 
211  shot  and  shells.  This  superiority  of  arms  com- 
pelled the  Mexicans  to  ask  a truce,  which  resulted 
in  a capsulation,  which  was  commenced  at  7 o’clock, 
at  which  hour  1 have  the  satisfaction  to  take  up  my 
pen  to  write. 

1 know  not  the  lose  which  tbe  American  army  has 


suffered,  but  am  just  assured  that  it  has  been  verv 
small,  whilst  we  have  had  219  Mexicans  killed.  300 
more  wounded,  and  several  guerrilleros  taken  pri- 
soners, of  those  who  call  themselves  the  “poisoned 
lancers.” 

I omitted  to  mention  to  you,  that  the  Senor  Gen. 
Rea  has  departed  with  his  most  confidential  adju- 
tants, for  the  south,  and  on  yesterday  morning  his 
excellency,  the  governor,  lo<>k  flight,  attended  with 
the  most  loyal  employees.  He  intends  to  establish 
himself  at  Jalapa,  a place  very  suitable  to  oppose 
the  enemy  with  that  valor  which  he  has  always  ex- 
hibited and  will  continue  to  exhibit. 

The  Senor  Deputy,  in  consequence  of  his  accele- 
rated flight  to  Matamoros,  has  omitted  to  pay  me 
the  draft,  but  I have  had  it  protested,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  you  will  take  from  the  trunk  the 
silver  plate,  which  I consider  ought  to  be  sold  to  pay 
tbe  expenses  of  your  journey.  Starting  from  your 
city  you  will  await  me  at  Tepeaca,  for  which  place 
1 start  this  moment. 

When  I see  you  I will  give  you  the  particulars, 
and  now,  business  aside,  l request  you  to  avail  your 
self  of  the  humble  respect  with  which  you  are  ve- 
nerated by  your  affectionate  son, 

JOSE  EDUARDO  HERNANRED. 

MANIFESTO  OF  PAREDES. 

From  the  -V.  Orleans  Picayune. 

We  are  persuaded  that  our  readers  will  peruse 
with  interest  the  following  manifesto  of  General  Pa- 
redes,on  ex-president  of  Mexico,  probably  the  best 
soldier  of  the  republic,  and,  in  view  of  those  be9t  able 
to  judge,  an  honest  man  and  a patriot: 

Manifesto  of  Gen.  Mariano  Paredes  y Jlrrilluga  to  his 
fellow  citizens. 

Countrymen: — The  force  of  circumstances  and 
events  constrained  me  to  absent  myself  from  my  fa- 
mily and  to  leave  my  country.  I sought  in  Europe 
an  exile,  where  I devoured  in  silence  the  grief  which 
1 suffered  as  a father  and  a citizen — severe  is  the 
task  of  stifling  the  feelings  so  natural  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Notwithstanding,  nothing  so  depressed 
my  spirits,  nothing  so  preyed  upon  my  heart,  as  the 
impossibility  of  giving  to  rny  country  the  same  ser- 
vices which  I rendered  tier  in  the  happier  days  of  her 
independence — fighting  lor  her  and  pouring  out  my 
blood. 

This  exile,  and  the  constrained  inaction  to  which 
I was  condemned,  were  to  me  a most  costly  sacrifice. 
But  one  single  consideration  could  have  brought  me 
to  submit  to  it,  the  necessity  of  depriving  my  ene- 
mies of  the  pretext  that  in  my  peison  an  obstacle 
was  preseuted  to  the  defence  ot  the  national  ter- 
ritory, the  fate  ol  which  caused  me  the  most  painful 
disquietude,  for  1 foresaw  the  consequences,  and 
the  danger  was  becoming  constantly  more  immi- 
nent. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  agony  of  such  a position, 
and  the  anxiety  in  which  1 lived.  1 sought,  unceas- 
ingly to  take  part  in  the  current  of  events,  but  the 
distance  rendered  this  impossible;  each  day  seemed 
to  me  an  age.  In  the  meanwhile  the  most  sini-ter 
rumors  were  current  in  Euope,  which  are  ever  iba 
precursors  of  the  great  calamities  that  nations  en- 
dure; the  republic  was  insulted,  humiliated,  abashed; 
its  gratuitous  enemies  and  those  who  were  ill-dis- 
posed  towards  it,omi>led  nothing  which  could  injure 
it.  Unhappily  the  events  of  Monterey,  the  Angostu- 
ra, Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo  ensued  to  confirm 
those  ominous  portents,  and  they  increased  my  anxi- 
ety and  my  distress.  1 saw  with  dread  a large  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  republic  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy;  the  slates  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  New 
Leon,  Tamaulipas,  New  Mexico  and  the  California* 
bad  been  invaded;  a like  fate  liad  belallen  Vera  Cruz; 
the  city  and  castle  had  been  occupied,  and  the  battle 
of  Cerro  Gordo  laid  open  the  road  to  the  capital  and 
exposed  the  nation  to  the  gravest  and  most  Irigtului 
consequences.  On  every  side  the  repuolic  was  as- 
saulted; sue  was  hemmed  in  oy  a line  of  steel,  and 
Lite  caase  ol  justice  succumbed  in  every  encounter. 
Difference  ol  opinion  du  not  disappear;  civil  war 
again  presented  itself, and  the  bloodshed  in  the  corn- 
ua is  with  the  foreign  foe  was  not  s-fliuieiil  to  extin- 
guish civil  dissensions. 

Such  a stale  of  affairs  was  terrible,  for  who  could 
look  with  indifference  upou  calamities  like  these, 
foliowing  one  upon  the  olnet!  Who  could  think  upou 
the  conflict  and  the  difficulties  in  which  the  country 
was  involved  without  leclusg  a vehemeul  desire  to 
sacrifice  himseit  in  her  detence?  Do  you  suppose 
that  a citizen  m whose  breast  had  once  burned  the 
purest  patriotism,  could  look  with  frigid  egotism  up- 
on such  calamities?  Could  a soldier,  pusillanimous 
and  cowardly  though  he  were,  remain  an  unconcern- 
ed spectator,  far  from  the  scene  and  the  places  where 
the  conflict  was  going  on  lor  a cause  so  just  and 
interests  so  sacred?  Could  he  watch  unmovec  the 
audacious  sn ides  which  the  invader  was  rnakitg  in 
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his  work  of  iniquity?  Misfortune  never  has  over- 
whelmed my  soul,  but  my  prostrate  country  could 
not  survive  calamities  like  these.  I declare  to  you 
with  all  sincerity,  I hesitated  not  a moment,  and  fol 
lowed  the  impulses  of  my  heart,  inspired  by  a patri- 
otism pure  and  free  from  personal  speculations,  1 
embraced  the  resolution  of  coming  to  join  my  efforts 
with  yours  in  lavor  of  our  country.  I reflected  Dot 
that  I had  enemies  among  my  countrymen,  for  1 had 
been  the  enemy  of  none;  I never  considered  that  I 
should  become  the  mark  of  the  poisonous  shafts  of 
calumny,  lor  I was  satisfied  with  the  purity  of  my 
intentions;  all  wilhin  me  was  truth.  I came  to  offer 
my  services  to  a country  which  saw  me  in  the  ranks 
of  her  glorious  independence,  and  if  necessary,  to 
sacrifice  myself  for  her.  1 harbored  neither  suspi- 
cions nor  lears,  neither  resentments  nor  enmities.  1 
sought  to  unite  my  efforts  to  those  of  her  other  sons 
again  to  present  the  country  to  the  world  in  aa  atti- 
tude of  dignity  and  to  command  respect.  I came  not 
to  arouse  nor  to  inflame  the  passions  of  Mexicans 
against  Mexicans,  nor  to  excite  recollections  painful 
for  the  couniry.  But  one  thought  occupied  me,  and 
that  was  that  there  was  still  a foot-hold  left  from 
which  to  fight,  still  a space  where  the  war  might  yet 
be  waged,  and  that  the  soil  moistened  with  the  blood 
of  so  many  martyrs  might  again  become  the  theatre 
of  lofty  prowess  in  which  valor  aod  patriotism  could 
obtain  their  deserved  reward. 

Occupied  exclusively  with  this  idea,  I gave  notice 
to  the  government  of  ray  determination  from  Paris, 
under  dale  of  the  17th  June  last.  1 made  with  all 
baste  my  preparations  for  the  voyage,  and  embarked 
at  Southampton  on  the  July  packet.  1 reached 
Vera  Cruz  on  tne  J4th  of  August,  and  as  I learned 
in  Havana  that  the  same  packet  would  convey  to  the 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz  intelligence  of  my  co  ning, 
1 was  the  first  to  leap  ashore,  and  changing  ray 
dress  1 had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  from  the  city, 
incognito,  before  the  commandant  of  the  enemy 
had  time  to  lake  measures,  consequent  upon  the 
betrayal  of  me  oy  an  unworthy  man  who  had  recog- 
nised me. 

The  precautions  we  had  taken,  and  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  1 acted  saved  me,  for  five  minutes 
had  not  elapsed  before  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
closed,  and  au  order  given  to  the  cavalry  outside  the 
walls,  to  give  chase  and  pursue  me;  but  all  their 
measures  were  fruitless,  for  1 fled  with  rapidity,  tak 
ing  the  road  ol  La  Soledad,  and  thence  1 continued 
ray  journey  through  a multitude  of  dangers  such  as 
they  encounter  wtio  travel  through  a country  overrun 
with  evil  doers.  1 proceeded  to  Cordova  and  Or  iza- 
ba, and  at  last  reached  Fal.ner,  from  which  point  1 
again  addressed  his  excellency  the  minister  of  war, 
notifying  him  of  my  arrival,  aud  offering  my  services. 
Little  regard  was  paid  to  my  overtures;  ray  proffered 
services  were  contemptuously  rejected,  and  not  only 
were  ttie  good  wishes  which  animated  me  disregard 
ed,  but  a surveillance  was  ordered  upon  me,  and 
directions  were  given  to  the  governor  of  Vefa  CriZ 
to  seize  and  reslup  me,  and  to  the  governors  of  the 
other  stales,  including  the  commandanles  generates,  to 
conduct  me  a prisoner  to  Acapulco. 

Fortunately  these  orders,  dictated  Dy  a haired  the 
most  concentrated,  Dy  an  ignoble  thirst  for  vengeance, 
by  the  most  prulound  resentment,  ami,  what  is  more 
criminal  than  all,  by  prior  engagements  winch  the 
head  of  the  Mexican  government  had  entered  into 
with  the  United  Stales,*  were  rcudered  nugatory  b, 
the  goou  sense  of  the  worthy  duels  who  sa-v  me, 
and  who  could  have  executed  these  orders,  aud  by 
whose  sentiments  ol  justice  not  yet  extinct  among 
Mexicans,  and  by  the  horror  excited  Oy  the  idea  oi 
converting  them  into  the  instruments  of  despicaoie 
and  unworthy  passions.  They  retused  with  honest 
indignation  to  execute  those  oruers,  well  knowing 
the  shameless  tyianny  in  which  they  originated.  L 
was  notorious  that  the  president  ol  the  repuolic  had 
no  authority  to  issue  them,  tor  it  was  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  third  article  ol  April  2dlh  of  this  year, 
to  impose  penalties  upon  Mexicans,  not  withstanding 
the  design  ul  me  deciee  was  to  invest  turn  with  ex- 
traordinary powers,  it  was  an  outrage,  lor  it  violat- 
ed the  most  sacred  guarantees.  1 bad  not  lust  my 
posutou  as  a Mexican;  1 was  entitled  to  return  freely 
to  my  country;  mere  was  no  legal  resolution,  no 
measure  passed  in  regard  to  me  prohibiting  my  re- 
turn. 1 was  under  the  protection  ol  the  laws,  and 
these  are  the  reasons  why  those  orders  were  disobey- 
ed which  commanded  at  my  re-enioaikatiun,  my  seiz- 
ure aud  imprisonment,  orders  directed  against  a uian 
who,  oppressed  with  infirmities  and  with  affliction  at 
seaiug  ms  country  destroyed,  her  indepeuueuce  and 
nationality  threatened  situ  extinction,  sought  to  die 
upon  her  soil,  aud  solicited  any  place  whatever 
amongst  the  ranks  of Jus  country  men  to  accompany 
them  to  me  cornual. 

During  this  unjust  persecution  by  the  man  who 
has  rutued  Mexico  aoJ  brought  her  to  the  depth  ul 


that  abyss  in  which  we  now  see  her.  I received  re 
peated  requests  from  military  chiefs  to  place  myself 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  they  commanded;  hut 
I constantly  refused,  so  as  not  io  aflnrd  to  my  enemy 
by  a division  of  the  army  an  excuse  by  which  he 
could  palliate  or  gloss  over  Ihe  disasters  caused  by 
his  want  of  skill,  and  stupidity,  by  his  total  military 
incapacity.  Now  that  he  has  detached  himself  from 
the  direction  of  the  government  by  abandoning  it,  1 
await  employment  from  the  government  which  has 
succeeded  him,  should  it  be  deemed  proper,  and 
should  it  be  thought  that  my  services  may  be  of  any 
use.  I will  never  accept  any  command  unless  it  be 
by  the  order  of  the  government. 

Here,  fellow-citizens,  have  1 written  in  a few 
words  with  sincerity  and  good  faith,  the  history  of 
my  return  to  the  republic,  the  conduct  which  I ob- 
served upon  my  arrival  therein,  and  of  the  position 
which  J now  maintain.  Let  calumny,  hatred  and 
malevolence  invent  reports  against  me  as  they 
please,  my  actions  will  constantly  give  the  lie  to 
them. 

1 desire  that  you  would  seriously  fix  your  attention 
upon  the  situation  in  which  the  country  is  placed. — 
It  demands  vast  efforts  and  sacrifices.  Its  prostration 
is  the  fruit  of  divisions  and  exacerbation  of  passions, 
of  political  hatred,  of  rivalries  and  distrust,  pushed  lo 
the  greatest  extremes.  Let  us  repudiate  our  errors, 
let  us  detest  our  irregularities,  and  let  the  school  ol 
misfortune  make  us  cautious  for  the  future.  Let  not 
ihe  lessons  of  experience  be  lost  upon  us;  let  us  not 
be  blinded  by  illusions.  Let  us  apply  a remedy  to 
the  ills  of  the  nation,  and  recognizing  its  true  ne- 
cessities, let  us  labor  together  for  its  well  being,  in- 
tfepuJly  driving  back  the  enemy  who,  has  penetrated 
to  the  heart  ol  the  country,  that  so  we  may  prevent 
the  humiliation  and  annihilation  of  our  couniry. 
MARIANO  PAREDES  Y ARRILLAGA. 

Tulancingo,  Sept.  29,  1647 . 

*1  allude  to  the  message  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  con- 
gress of  the  Union,  and  to  the  simulations  inserted 
in  the  pamphlet  of  Gen.  Requena,  the  precise  terms 
of  which  I do  not  cite,  not  having  either  ot  the  two 
papers  by  me.  The  message  of  Mr.  Polk  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Republican o ol  the  20th  and  2isl  of  Jan. 
last. 

SANTA  ANNA’S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

Headquarters,  Huamimlla,  Oct • 16,  1847. 
Tne  general-in- chief  of  the  army  to  his  companions  in 
arms: 

My  friends:  When  we  anticipated  obtaining  a 
triumpti  tor  the  country  over  our  invaders,  accord- 
ing to  ihe  comoinations  to  which  you  are  no  stran- 
gers, and  while  I wps  exclusively  occupied  in  carry- 
ing ou  hostilities  against  the  enemy  as  you  well  know, 
w hich  object  alone  brought  us  this  way,  I received 
the  surprising  communication  of  D >n  Luis  de  la 
R isa,  minister  ol  stale  and  war,  in  which  he  inlorms 
me  that  by  order  of  tiis  excellency  the  president  of 
the  supreme  court  of  justice,  charged  with  the  su 
pretue  executive  power,  Uy  the  appointment  which 
1 made  lo  that  efieci  in  uiy  decree  ol  the  16th  ol  last 
September,  1 am  to  deliver  the  command  of  this 
nody  ol  troops  lo  his  excellency,  general  of  divi- 
sion, Don  Manuel  Rincon,  or  to  Don  Juan  Alvarez, 
holding  the  same  rank.  Although  against  So  strange 
a proceeding  l could  urge  many  objections,  as  1 will 
do  in  due  tune  before  the  nation,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  ol  ihe  appointment  which  the 
sovereign  couslilu  lonal  congress  made  in  my  person 
as  president  ad  interim,  yet  delicacy  and  patriotism 
induce  me  lo  obey  without  reply  the  individual  who 
lias  just  received  from  my  ha  ,us  the  power  wnich 
the  nation  had  confided  lo  me,  aud  wnich  1 merely 
relinquish  m order  lo  carry  on  the  war  against  our 
unjust  invaders.  1 uo  nut  wish  lo  furnish  a pretext 
to  uiy  implacable  enemies  lo  calumniate  tne,  nor  to 
have  it  said  that  1 avoided  presenting  myself  lo  an- 
swer fur  my  conduct  as  a public  man. 

From  these  motives  1 separate  myself  from  you 
with  the  pruiouudesl  regret.  You  are  uiy  compan- 
ions in  misfortune,  Dut  you  are  the  faitulul  servants 
of  tne  nation.  Your  virtues  are  known  lo  me,  aud 
you  know  that  our  intentions  were  to  finish  fighting 
lor  the  most  sacred  oi  causes,  or  lo  snatch  from 
mrlune  some  important  favor.  1 depart  from  you 
and  me  theatre  of  the  war,  perhaps  to  sacrifice  my- 
self to  the  vengeance  of  my  enemies,  or  lo  effect  an 
inglorious  peace  u/hich  I did  not  wish  to  grant,  uecaase 
it  was  repugnant  to  my  conscience. 

Soldiers!  ue  la i in i u i servants  to  your  couniry! — 
Let  no  misfortune  intimidate  you.  Perhaps  the 
moment  is  not  far  distant  wnen  conducted  by  another 
mure  lor  lunate  chieftain,  fortune  will  oe  propitious 
lO  you.  ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA- 

Santa  Anna.  A letter  from  Mexico  dated  the 
20th  ol  October,  and  published  tu  the  Tampico  Sen- 


, z-avixo  nai  « dacn  1IJ.I  1 1 rRM- 

deuce  at  Tt-huacan  whence  he  intends  to  defend 

himself  against  the  charges  brought  against  him. 

Wha  these  charges  are  is  set  forth  m foll„«rin:, 
extract  of  a letter  published  in  the  St.  Louts  Re- 
publican: 

Mexico,  October  17  1847 

A most  strange  slate  of  things  exists  i„  regard  to 
Santa  Anna.  He  has  been  ordered  for  tria?  before 
a court  martial  upon  charges  of  the  most  heinous 
character.  It  is  not  only  alleged  against  l>i  n that 
he  abandoned  the  city  on  the  night  of  the  ^3> h of 
September  last,  with  his  army,  in  a most  cowardly 
manner,  leaving  the  city  wi'hout  protection;  hut  that 
previous  to  his  leaving,  he  robbed  the  treasury  de- 
partment of  all  bonds  and  every  other  species  of 
available  means  And  to  cast  off  all  suspicion  from 
himself,  he  then  ordered  that  the  ,.risou  of  the  Ac- 
cordada  he  opened  and  ns  convicts  let  loose  upon 
this  community.  This  was  done.  And  on  General 
Quitman’s  entering  the  main  plaza,  the  palace  was 
found  filled  with  these  convicted  felons,  who  were 
committing  every  species  of  depredation  and  de- 
struction, not  only  upon  the  public  records,  but  the 
lurniture  arid  other  property  m and  about’ this  nn 
mense  edifice.  The  hall  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives was  entered  by  them,  its  chandeliers  broken 
in  a thousand  pieces,  Ihe  rich  tapestry  torn  from  the 
windows  and  strewed  about  the  floor,  ami  the  resi- 
due of  the  splendid  furniture  mutilated,  if  not  en 
tirely  destroyed. 

As  to  Santa  Anna’s  fir-t  robbing  the  treasury  pre- 
vious  lo  his  dastardh  and  disrepuiaie  flight  from  the 
city,  I can  only  »ay  this:  that  Col  Belton,  l.eutenant 
governor,  reported  officially  to  the  governor  Major 
Gen.  Q nlman,  a few  days  ago,  that  he  had  informa- 
tion, of  the  most  unquestioned  character,  lo  sustain 
'his  charge.  And  that  Santa  Anna’s  accomplices  in 
ihe  perpelraiionof  thisuulrage  upon  his  own  govern- 
ment were,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment arid  the  steward  of  Gen.  Tornel.  1 K 

Mexican  force.  The  Arco-lris  gives  Ihe  follow, 
mg  statement  of  the  forces  which  me  Mexicans 
have  in  the  field: 

At  Queretaro  under  Gen.  Bustamente  1 0(H) 

Santa  Anna’s  army  now  under  Rincon  4 (100 

The  garrisons  of  Mazutlan,  La  Sonora,  and 

Acapulco  40l)0 

In  the  stale  of  Tabasco  aod  Chiapas  2 000 

Under  Urrea,  Carvajal,  and  Canales  2,000 

A brigade  at  Potosi  commanded  by  Filisola  3,000 
At  Toluca  under  Pena  y Barragao  2,000 

In  the  slate  of  Oijaco  1 000 

The  whole  force  of  guerrillas  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  Puebla  3,000 

All  makes  a total  of  32  000 

The  latest  accounts  (brought  by  the  Alabama) 
say,  that  the  remains  of  the  Mexican  army  are  scat- 
tered about  in  small  bodies,  wherever  they  can  most 
easily  be  supported,— not  more  than  500  at  any  one 
point. 

AFFAIRS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

“Gomez  ” the  tale  ted  correspondent  o ’h"  Mis- 
souri  Republican . m a letter  dated  National  Palace 
city  of  Mexico,  Oct.  5,  sayg: 

Since  I last  wrote  you.  v mg  a hasty  -ketch  ot  he 
great  battle  mat  put  us  in  the  uridispited  possesion 
01  ttiis  city,  but  lilueof  interest  has  transpired.  The 
Mexican  congress  assembles  to  day  at  Q icrelaro 
w ithout  much  hope  being  entertained  thai  any  lavor- 
abie  action  w ill  result  from  its  deliberations  upon  the 
momentous  question  of  peace. 

From  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information,  I 
am  justified  in  saying  lo  you,  that  a strong  desire 
exists  among  a large  and  respectable  class  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  in  tins  city,  that  our  government 
should  take  and  occupy  this  country.  Thev  reward 
their  own  government  as  destroyed,  and  act  upon  the 
principle,  that  Mexico  now  must  become  a depend- 
ency of  some  other  government,  and  that  a crisis  hav- 
ing arrived,  they  preier  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Slates  being  extended  over  them  to  that  ol  any  olner 
nation.  So  firmly  are  ihey  impressed  with  this  con- 
clusion, that  ait  American  who  hasresided  in  trnscily 
since  1839,  ano  is  lavorablj  known,  has  been  applied 
lo,  to  proceed  to  the  United  States  as  a commission- 
er, on  their  behalf,  lo  request  the  government  to  oc 
copy  this  long  and  much  abused  nation,  as  a conquer- 
ed country.  In  this  project  there  are  a targe  num- 
ber of  tne  middle  classes,  who  also  coueur.  But 
among  the  teperos,  or  floating  population,  me  most 
deadly  and  inveterate  hostility  exists. 

Had  I the  space,  and  the  time,  1 could  demonstrate, 

I think,  beyond  cavil,  that  Inis  result  is  the  oust  mat 
possibly  can  follow,  both  to  Mexico  and  the  United 
Stales. 
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Thus  far  not  a single  man  has  reached  us  in  the 
shape  of  reinforcements,  and  all  Gen.  Scott  is  now 
waiting  for  to  send  out  a train,  is  their  appearance. 
There  are  some  two  or  three  hundred  wounded  and 
disabled  officers  and  men  in  this  city,  waiting  an  es- 
cort, and  from  what  I hare  ascertained,  by  the  20th 
or  25th  of  this  month  a train  will  get  off  for  Vera 
Cruz. 

General  Scott  has  determined  to  occupy  the  road 
from  this  city  to  Vera  Cruz,  making  his  first  post  at 
Santa  Fe,  ten  miles  this  side  of  Vera  Cruz.  From 
that  point  to  this  city,  every  accessible  place  for  eith- 
er guerrillas  or  an  army  will  be  occupied  by  our 
men.  To  this  end  he  has  instructed  Col.  Childs, 
commanding  at  Puebla,  to  stop  all  reinforcements 
there,  with  the  exception  of  two  thousand  men, 
which  are  to  come  forward,  and  the  rest  the  general 
in  chief  will  hereafter  dispose  of,  for  the  purposes 
above  designated.  It  is  his  further  design,  if  the 
Mexicans  refuse  to  make  peace,  to  proceed  as  far  as 
Tlua,  and  occupy  that  point  also. 

Thus  far,  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
city,  by  American  authorities,  has  worked  admirably, 
and  given  general  satisfaction.  Tranquility  is  en- 
tirely restored,  and  the  city  is  as  orderly  as  any  city 
in  the  world  containing  the  same  number  of  souls — 
attempt,  for  a while,  was  made  to  cut  off  supplies 
coming  into  the  city,  but  it  has  entirely  failed,  and 
the  markets  are  as  well  supplied  as  they  have  been 
at  any  time  previous  to  our  occupying  it. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  quarter  before  8 o’clock, 
this  city  was  visited  with  the  shock  of  an  earthquake 
that  lasled  about  a minute  and  a half,  and  last  night 
another  one  followed  aooul  midnight,  lasting  between 
thirty  and  forty  seconds,  i'he  first  one  was  the  se 
Terest  one  they  have  tell  here  since  1844,  and  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  palace,  the  great  aque- 
duct that  supplies  tbe  city  with  water  from  Chapul- 
tepec,  and  various  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  sensation  to  me  was  that  of  sea  sickness, 
bo  much  so  that  ] was  unable  to  stand.  The  popula- 
tion, the  moment  the  first  approach  of  it  wasdiscern- 
able,  all  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees  in  the 
plaza  and  the  public  streets,  and  commenced  prayiDg 
most  vehemently.  This  extended  to  all  classes,  in- 
cluding even  the  padres  or  priests.  The  only  excep 
tion,  was  our  own  men,  who  stood  gaping  as  uncon- 
cerned as  if  some  greal/e<«  was  about  to  come  off. — 
And  had  the  earth  yawned  open  near  them,  their 
Yankee  curiosity  would  have  led  them  to  the  edge 
of  the  chasm,  to  ascertain  what  was  to  be  discovered 
in  the  abyss  below. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  a few  discon- 
tented spirits  and  unprincipled  priests  to  get  up  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  insurrection  among  tbe  low- 
er classes,  but  all  without  the  shadow  of  an  appear- 
ance of  success.  The  governor,  by  means  of  Mexi- 
can spies,  is  kept  constantly  advised  of  their  every 
inovemeot,  and  without  much  trouble,  easily  discon- 
certs their  plans. 

Our  wounded  are  generally  doing  well,  although 
several  have  died  among  the  officers;  among  them  is 
Col.  McIntosh;  also, Col.  Roberts,  ot  the  2d  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Baxter,  of  the  New 
York  regiment.  Deaths  by  sickness  have  also  been 
more  nu  erous  than  1 could  desire,  though  generally 
eman  ling  from  excessive  living  on  the  part  of  Lue 

men. 

The  official  report  of  the  general-in-chief,  of  the 
battles  of  Cbapuliepec  and  before  the  gales  of  Belen 
aud  Ban  Cosmo  of  this  city,  has  not  as  yet  been  pre- 
pared. He  has  experienced  great  embarrassment 
from  the  wild,  extravagant  and  untrue  statements 
made  by  Gen.  Pillow  in  his  report.  Both  Ins  Con- 
treras and  Cbapuliepec  reports  were  returned  to  him 
by  the  general  in  chief,  with  instructions  to  correct 
ttiem,  and  if  1 am  not  misinformed,  with  a severity  ol 
language  that  would  have  made  the  cheeks  ot  any 
other  man  in  the  army  to  burn  with  shame.  1 regret 
to  be  compelled  to  mention  General  Pillow’s  name, 
for  it  is,  as  always,  connected  with  Suiue  transaction 
disgraceful  to  the  army  and  to  the  service  in  which 
he  is  engaged;  and  the  only  way  I can  account  lor 
his  low,  grovelling  course,  is,  an  apprehension  that 
his  nomination  may  be  rejected  by  ihe  senate,  and 
to  save  himself  he  is  striving  to  manufacture  a mi- 
litary reputation  that  he  never  bad  and  never  can 
enjoy. 

With  this,  1 send  you  a copy  of  Santa  Anna’s  ac- 
count oi  the  battles  at  Chapultepee  and  t .e  gate  ol 
Belen.  At  both  these  places  Santa  Auna  command- 
ed in  persuii,  aim  was  me  theatre  ol  the  principal 
part  ol  the  action?;  a..d  at  botn  places  General 
Quitman,  wilii  his  illusion,  carried  the  day.  His 
(General  Quitman's)  report  is  highly  spoken  ol  at 
the  heauquariers  ol  the  army;  and  the  general  in 
chief  has  said  it  was  the  most  candid,  impartial  and 
honest  repot  l that  has  been  inane  to  him  during  the 
war. 

Gen.  Suieids  has  almost  entirely  recovered  iroiu 


his  wound  in  the  arm,  and  is  anxiously  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  return  to  the  United  States.  He  has 
announced  to  his  friends  in  the  army,  in  conversation, 
that  he  designs  being  a candidate  for  the  senate  of 
the  United  Slates,  at  the  next  election  from  the  state 
of  Illinois,  and  as  he  has  most  signally  distinguished 
himself  in  four  different  battles,  and  in  two  of  them 
been  severely  wounded,  his  “ calling  and  election ” may 
be  regarded  as  sure. 

The  question  will  very  naturally  arise  among  you, 
as  to  what  has  become  of  all  the  prisoners  we  have 
taken.  Generally  speaking,  they  have  almost  all 
escaped — whether  by  negligence  or  design,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  determine.  The  loss,  however,  has  been 
our  gain,  for  most  of  the  poor  devils  were  not  worth 
feeding.  Most  of  the  officers  are  on  their  parole  in 
this  city,  and  have  applied  to  General  Quitman  for  a 
weekly  siipend  to  live  upon;and,  as  governor  he  has 
made  a requisition  upon  the  Ayuutamienlo,  or  civil 
authorities,  to  furnish  them  from  tbe  revenues  of  the 
city  a sufficient  sum  weekly  to  enable  them  to  live. 
This  is  very  different  treatment  from  what  the  same 
authorities,  and  many  of  the  same  officers  have  dealt 
to  those  of  our  army  who  were  detained  prisoners 
since  last  January,  but  of  late  have  acquired  their 
liberty. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  entirely  restored 
in  ihis  city,  and  in  addition  to  seven  Mexican  and 
French  papers  at  present  published,  we  have  two 
American  papers.  Both  of  the  latter  are  well  sup- 
ported, especially  the  American  Star,  by  the  pioneer 
printer,  publisher  and  editor,  J.  H.  Peoples.  I will 
seud  you  files  of  both,  if  an  opportunity  ever  presents 
itself. 
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The  condition  of  the  times  in  relation  to  money 
matters  makes  it  a duty  with  all  to  review  their  own 
concerns  in  this  particular,  and  as  there  are  generally 
two  sides  to  every  question,  it  is  not  amiss  to  avail  of 
the  views  which  otners  entertain  of  our  condition 
also,  when  they  are  attainable.  We  remarked  in 
our  last,  that  the  London  Times,  always  very  consid- 
erate in  relation  to  American  indebtedness,  had  been 
furnishing  the  world  with  a fresh  specimen  of  the 
candor  and  kindness  with  which  they  are  wont  to  treat 
of  tbe  subject.  Our  readers  no  doubt  will  be  curi- 
ous, as  they  are  somewhat  interested,  to  see  the  arti- 
cle, and  we  therefore  crowd  it  in  this  number,  for  the 
sake  of  spicing  some  of  the  views  which  we  have 
presented  upon  the  financial  crisis,  which  is  now  im- 
pending: 

From  the  London  Times,  October  28. 

“The  sensitive  tenderness  lately  displayed  by  Ihe 
citizens  of  the  Unned  States  on  the  subject  of  their 
public  faith,  is  oDe  of  the  most  promising  symptoms 
for  their  unfortunate  creditors.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
see  that  any  sensibility  to  tbe  opinion  of  Europe, 
however  preposterous  may  be  ttie  form  which  it  as- 
sumes, has  succeeded  to  that  callous  indifference 
which  turned  a deaf  ear  to  remonstrance,  or  that 
unprincipled  impudence  which  gloried  in  successful 
fraud. 

Twenty  seven  slates  compose  that  incorporation 
or  confederacy  which  is  called  the  American  Union. 
Niue  of  these,  being  mainly  the  old  northeastern 
settlements,  together  with  the  westernmost  province 
of  Missouri,  have  no  public  debt  such  as  we  now 
speak  of.  Of  the  remaining  18,  nine  have  honestly 
met  their  liabilities  without  suspension,  viz: — Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama; 
and  nine  have  been  proclaimed  defaulters — Pennsyl- 
vania, Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Florida,  Mich- 
igan, Maryland,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  first  of  these,  which  in  common 
conversation  has  almost  monopolized  the  obloquy  of 
the  whole,  is  the  stale  which  is  really  the  least  ob- 
noxious to  censure.  Pennsylvania  never  denied  any 
particle  of  her  obligations.  By  gross  mismanage- 
ment in  the  construction  of  those  works  for  which 
she  had  contracied  the  debt,  she  fell  into  considera- 
ble financial  difficulties,  hut  even  before  her  declar- 
ation of  insolvency,  she  imposed  a property  tax  to 
meet  the  coming  pressure.  This,  however,  proved 
inifi'eclive,  and  in  August,  1842,  she  suspended  pay- 
ment. Since  then  she  redoubled  her  etturts  to  levy 
taxes  on  an  unwilling  population,  and  at  length  so 
far  succeeded  as  to  resume  payment  in  February, 
1845. 

Of  tbe  eight  remaining  states  in  this  black  list, 
four  plume  themselves  upon  the  fact  of  having  stop- 
ped short  of  repudiation,  that  is,  of  having  never  posi- 
tively declared  their  resolution  to  pay  uobody.  These 
are  Maryland,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Tne 
letter  ol  their  boast  is  certainly  not  otherwise  than 
correct,  and  we  should  be  loth  to  deprive  them  ol  the 
credit  due  for  at  least  taking  their  public  debt  into 


consideration,  although  the  national  acuteness  wai 
exercised  with  very  equivocal  taste  in  the  arrange- 
ments proposed  for  mee'ing  it.  Our  city  correspon- 
dence, from  time  to  time,  will  have  informed  the 
reader  of  the  devices  approved  by  the  two  latter 
states  for  simultaneously  saving  their  pockets  and 
their  credit,  according  to  which  the  public  creditor 
was  compelled  to  sink  entirely  a portion  of  his 
claim,  and  acquiesce  in  the  transfer  of  the  remainder 
to  such  a security  as  he  would  never  have  originally 
accepted,  in  order  to  save  the  whole  from  extinc- 
tion. Maryland  is  entitled  to  greater  praise.  She 
did  impose  taxes  shortly  after  her  failure,  has  ac- 
knowledged the  durability  of  her  obligations,  and 
has  even  made  a beginning  towards  the  liquidation 
of  her  arrears.  The  four  states  which  remain — 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Arkansas — nave 
as  yet  met  all  claims  of  principal,  interest,  and  ar- 
rears. by  emphatic  repudiation;  the  only  hint  ever 
thrown  out  of  better  prospects  being  an  unauthenti- 
cated report  that  the  first  of  them  aims  to  take  rank 
eventually  among  the  solvent  states,  but  upon  what 
terms,  or  at  what  period,  has  not  been  disclosed. 

Such  is  a plain  statement  of  the  liabiliiies  and 
conduct  ol  the  members  of  the  American  Union, 
from  which  any  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  average  culpability  of  a republic  in 
which  one  half  of  the  debtors  are  defaulters,  and  one 
half  of  the  defaulters  repudiators.  One  more  very 
signal  fact,  however,  it  is  cur  duly  to  notice,  espe- 
cially as  it  has  been  very  carefully  concealed  during 
all  the  animated  discussions  of  these  multifarious 
money  matters.  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that 
tbe  government  representing  the  Union  19  not  the 
government  representing  the  indebted  parlies,  and 
that,  consequently,  any  application  on  this  subject  to 
the  cabinet  at  Washington  must  assume  the  aspect 
of  impertinent  demands  upon  a party  whose  own 
integrity  should  have  raised  it  above  ail  liability  to 
such  annoyances.  The  federal  government,  which 
alone  enters  into  any  relation  with  foreign  states, 
has,  it  is  said,  always  discharged  its  obligations  with 
fidelity  and  punctuality,  and  thus  pieserved  what 
alone  caD  be  termed  the  national  credit  of  the  coun- 
try. Now,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  very  debt 
which  the  United  Slates  of  America  in  their  confed- 
erate or  corporate  capacity  should  have  paid  with 
the  must  religious  care,  still  remains  undischarged. 
There  is  lying  before  us  at  this  moment,  a dollar 
note,  issued  according  to  a resolution  of  congress, 
and  bearing  dale  the  14th  January,  1779! — a period 
when  Cornwallis  was  still  supposed  invincible  by 
Washington  himself,  and  when  that  great  command- 
er was  writing  to  congress  that  a handful  of  British 
in  Yorktoiin  were  still  “an  overmatch  for  the  main 
army  of  these  states,”  and  that  “under  the  existing 
circumstances  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  from  the 
troops  another  campaign.”  The  money  wnich  was 
raised  upon  these  promissory  notes,  subscribed  as 
those  of  the  “Uuited  Slates  of  North  America,” 
which  kepi  together  the  famishing  and  halt-clad 
volunteers  of  Washington,  and  enabled  America  to 
secuie  its  independence,  by  outliving  the  desire  of 
England  to  prolong  the  war,  has  never  been  repaid. — 
Many  thousands  of  these  notes  are  still  in  English 
hands,  as  valueless  as  the  scrip  of  a Mississippi  rail- 
road. Tbe  question  has  been  repeatedly  brought 
before  congress,  and  as  repeatedly  eluded  by  some 
delicate  aoroituess,  implying  very  clearly  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  audience,  too  little  could  not  be  said 
upon  the  subject. 

We  now  ask  whether  anything  beyond  a dispas- 
sionate recital  of  laets  is  necessary  to  convict  Amer- 
ica of  dishonesty,  and  to  explain  the  conduct  of  her 
creditors?  The  delinquent  stales  all  failed  about 
the  same  period,  and  ail  from  similar  mistakes.-— 
Extravagant  and  ill  considered  projects  of  canals 
and  railroads,  undertaken  without  tegard  to  the 
means  ol  the  stales,  and  Dolslered  up  with  a hollow 
and  fraudulent  system  of  banking  and  paper  issues, 
soon  produced  lueir  natural  result.  Three  states 
went  m the  summer  ot  1841,  ami  four  in  January, 
1842-  There  was  nothing  m this  beyond  the  usual 
late  of  speculative  individuals  or  nations,  nor  would 
America  have  experienced  more  man  an  ordinary 
debtor’s  reproola,  it  she  had  hut  borne  herself  with 
an  ordinary  debtor’s  humility. 

What  calls  for  censure  now  is,  that  the  Americans 
in  imperfectly  discharging  an  imperative  duty,  should 
assume  the  merit  of  an  exalted  virtue,  that  in  mak- 
ing tardy  amends  to  the  victims  ol  their  selfishness 
they  should  exact  the  acknowledgments  due  to  su- 
preme generosity,  and  that  in  delault  of  such  hom- 
age, or  in  case  of  any  impatient  comment,  they 
should  conceive  themseives  warranted  hi  withdraw- 
ing a iawiul  debt.  Had  America  been  really  pen- 
nyiess,  had  she  candidly  avowed  her  misloriuue  and 
regretted  ner  lauit,  aud  nad  sne  promptly  and  with 
lull  coutessiun  taken  the  earliest  sLep  to  repair  them, 
not  a word  could  have  been  said.  Bur  she  herself 
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represents  her  reviving  honesty  as  an  extraordinary 
concession  on  which  a bonus  should  be  paid.  She 
herself  makes  the  national  honor  conditional  on  ob- 
sequ  'US  expectation  of  surrendered  c aims.  She 
herself  proclaims  her  public  debts  to  be  bad  ones, 
and  recommends  a judicious  compromise  with  her 
dubious  justice.  She  takes  advantage  of  her  own 
credit  to  secure  the  final  acceptance  of  the  lowest 
possible  dividend,  and  is  then  surprised  to  find  that 
she  is  not  commanding  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  that 
approbation  and  amnesty  which  are  never  withheld 
from  a debtor,  who,  after  extravagance  or  misfor- 
tune, sets  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  offers  every 
creditor  20s  in  the  pound.” 

Without  allowing  the  ill-natured,  to  use  the  softest 
term  that  the  above  article  will  authorize — without 
allowing  the  ill-natured  lucubrations  of  the  Times  to 
disturb  the  equaniaiily  of  our  purposes  in  relation  to 
the  indebtedness  of  the  respective  slates  of  this 
Union  or  for  one  moment  to  arrest  the  onward  pro- 
gress which  one  and  all  of  those  that  are  indebted 
are  making  towards  honorably  and  honestly  retriev- 
ing their  impaired  credit,  we  take  leave  to  repeat 
the  assertion,  that  if  there  be  anything  under  heaven 
that  would  induce  the  people  of  this  country  to  hesi- 
tate or  halt  in  their  efforts,  or  which  would  be  cal- 
culaled  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  speedy 
accomplishment  of  that  object,  it  is  the  unjustifiable 
and  impolitic  course  adopted  towards  us  by  the  Bri- 
tish press,  the  British  capitalists,  and  the  British 
ministry,  in  relation  to  our  embarrassments.  Ws. 
touched  upon  this  subject  in  our  last,  and  now  ad- 
duce the  foregoing  extract  as  an  illustration  of  what 
was  there  said. 

Instead  of  allowing  ourselves  to  be  provoked  or 
for  an  instant  wavering  in  the  course  which  self  re- 
spect as  well  as  moral  duty  imposes  upon  our  peo- 
ple, we  find  them  unmoved  by  either  taunts  or  in- 
gratitude on  the  part  of  the  purse-proud  nabobs  who 
have  seized  their  opportunity  of  using  their  money 
power  so  unjustifiably.  What  we  owe  we  intend 
shall  be  paid — and  we  hope  that  the  lesson  taught 
us  so  severely,  will  not  be  entirely  lost  to  the  future. 
If  we  are  ever  so  thoughtless  and  improvident  as 
again  to  become  to  such  an  extent  the  debtors  of 
Great  Britain  or  ol  any  foreign  power,  we  shall  de- 
serve again  to  experience  their  lender  mercies,  as 
we  have  under  Ibis  visitation. 

Turning  from  the  sickening  side  of  the  picture, 
let  us  contemplate  for  a moment  the  foreground  of 
the  scene  in  relation  to  stale  indebtedness,  which 
more  immediately  concerns  ourselves. 

Pennsylvania,  we  are  proud  to  be  assured,  not 
withstanding  the  severe  loss  sustained  by  that  state 
in  the  recent  interruption  of  the  transport  on  her 
public  works  occasioned  by  the  heavy  floods  some 
weeks  since,  which  will  involve  a loss  of  some  hall 
a million  of  dollars  by  the  cost  of  repairs  and  los6  of 
revenue  which  she  would  have  otherwise  realiz  d 
from  those  works  if  uninterrupted, — notwithstand 
ing  these  drawbacks,  we  are  fully  assured  that  Penn- 
sylvania will  promptly  continue  to  meet  the  payment 
of  accruing  interest  upon  her  public  debt,  with- 
out fail. 

Maryland,  by  the  enactments  of  the  last  session 
of  her  legislature  promised  to  resume  payments 
upon  her  obligations  on  the  1st  of  January,  1848  — 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  anticipate  the  annual  exhi 
bit  of  the  financial  condition  ol  the  state  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  state  to  lay  before 
the  legislature  at  its  approaching  session.  Sufficient 
is  already  known  to  the  public  to  place  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  legislative  enactment  beyond  doubt. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  add  however  from  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  that  the  financial  con 
dition  of  the  state  will  realize  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  have  for  years  so  persever- 
ingly  and  patriotically  rallied  the  energies  of  the 
state  to  the  achievement.  The  deplorable  condition 
and  interruption  of  her  vast  projects  of  internal  im 
provements  have  oDly  stimulated  their  people  to 
more  spirited  measures.  Taxation — taxation  to  tne 
utmost  capacity  of  her  people,  was  necessary  to  the 
result,  and  the  people  of  Maryland  in  the  most  em- 
phatic language  instructed  their  legislators  year 
after  year  10  tax  them,  and  redeem  the  credit  of  iVla 
ryland.  If  ever  the  people  of  a state  were  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  controlling  legislation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  state  character  by  exactions  upon 
themselves,  the  people  of  Maryland  was  that  people, 
The  time  is  approaching  when  they  will  be  reward- 
ed for  this  demonstration  of  their  intelligence  and 
virtue. 

Of  Indiana, — Illinois, — Michigan,  we  had  intended 
to  introduce  facts  in  relation  to  tbe  present  condition 
of  their  indebtedness.  We  find  our  present  space  will 
afford  room  only  for  the  latest  and  most  gratifying 
announcement  in  relation  to  one  of  the  indeoed 
•teles.  We  allude  to  the  decision  of  the  people  of 
tbe—  * v 


The  state  of  Mississippi,  which  was  considered 
by  many  as  the  most  desperately  imbued  with  the 
doctrine  of  repudiation. 

It  appears  that  the  election  for  chief  judge  of  the 
principal  court  of  that  state  was  contested  at  ih 
last  election  upon  the  point,  whether  the  state 
should  be  bound  by  her  obligations,  and  take  mea- 
sures to  redeem  them,  or  whether  she  should  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  attitude  which  the  legislature 
of  the  state  has  for  some  years  maintained  in  regard 
to  a large  amount  of  their  state  bonds.  Judge  Shar- 
key, who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
non-paying  party  by  certain  decisions  in  relation  to 
the  subject,  was  a candidate  for  the  chief  judgeship, 
and  the  election  of  that  officer  was  made  a test 
question  in  his  judicial  district.  So  say  the  public 
journals.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  with  pride  and 
pleasure  that  we  record  the  triumphant  election  of 
Judge  Sharkey,  notwithstanding  his  belonging  to 
the  political  parly  which  is  largely  in  minority  in 
the  slate  of  Mississippi.  This  speaks  volumes  in  fa- 
vor of  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
Mississippi,  and  is  a grateful  evidence  to  every  true 
friend  ol  the  country  of  how  safely  they  may  con- 
tinue to  repose  confidence  in  the  republic. 

On  this  subject,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  aays: — 
We  learn  with  pleasure  that  T.  E.  Robins,  esq.,  is 
now  on  his  way  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  Mississippi,  and  mak- 
ing such  arrangements  as  will  entirely  redeem  the 
honor  of  that  slate.  In  a letter  addressed  to  the 
editors  of  the  N.  York  Express  bofore  his  departure 
Mr.  R.  states  that  the  recent  election  in  Mississippi 
was  made  to  turn  upon  the  question  of  repudiation 
or  no  repudiation,  and  that  the  result  has  been  a 
glorious  victory  in  favor  of  Chief  Justice  Sharkey, 
the  candidate  of  the  anli-repudiatiomsls.  Mr.  R. 
closes  his  letter  with  this  prediction: 

“Mississippi  will  readily  disenthral  herself,  and 
my  mission  to  Europe  gives  happy  omen  of  a return 
to  happier  days.  The  pall  of  repudiation,  which  has 
for  years  depressed  the  minds  of  all  good  men  in 
Mississippi,  has  fallen;  and  1 predict  that  within  the 
coming  year  living  evidence  will  be  given  that  our 
people  are  honest,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity, prove  just.” 

[It  must  be  observed  that  Judge  Sharkey  was  a 
candidate  for  but  one  judicial  district,  not  for  the 
whole  state  of  Mississippi.  His  election  may  be 
conclusive  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  district  that 
elected  him,  but  at  best  can  only  be  claimed  as  indi- 
cative of  the  general  sentiment.] 
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Mr.  Webster  attended  the  opening  of  the  north 
ern  railroad  in  New  Hampshire  on  the  20th  ultimo. 
He  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  and  toasted  by 
the  large  company , and  spoke  as  follows: 

The  gentleman  had  alluded  to  certain  transactions 
in  which  he  had  had  an  agency  while  connected  with 
the  executive  department  ol  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  particu.arly  to  the  treaty  of  1842  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain.  This  was  an  event 
of  considerable  importance,  and  it  provided,  per- 
haps be  could  say  without  ostentation,  for  the  ami- 
cable arrangement  of  international  matters  of  no 
very  trifling  magnitude.  He  should  not  depart  from 
truth  in  say  ing  that  all  matters  of  Hunters’  Clubs, 
Barnburners’  incursions— and  he  certainly  would 
riot  speak  of  barnburners  as  the  term  was  now  un- 
(•ersloood,  with  disrespect,  [a  laugh]— forajs  from 
one  side  of  the  boundary  line  to  anotner — that  these 
have  all  ceased  since  that  time.  What  silenced 
these  forays?  We  had  a military  force  of  a thou- 
sand men  along  the  line,  but  it  was  found  inefficient. 
General  Scott  and  other  chieftains  on  the  frontier 
could  not  allay  the  eflVrvesence  of  hostile  feeling. 
What  did  so!  The  simple  stipulation  between  the 
two  governments  that  such  persons  as  committed 
enormous  crimes  in  the  one  country  and  escaped 
into  the  other,  should  be  sent  back,  on  formal  ‘de 
mand,  for  trial  in  tbe  country  where  the  offence  was 
perpetrated.  From  the  moment  of  the  ratification 
of  tne  treaty  of  Washington  there  was  no  foray  at 
all,  not  .a  single  trespass  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
along  the  whole  frontier  of  three  thousand  miles. 

No  such  thing  as  this  had  existed  before  in  the 
history  ol  nalmns.  Previous  to  1842  there  was  no 
such  treaty  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  jus 
lice  between  any  of  the  European  Powers.  But 
since  that  time  the  example  of  the  United  Slates 
had  been  generally  followed  by  the  great  powers  ol 
Europe.  Prussia,  Russia,  France — all  these  had 
adopted  the  principle,  and  generally  adhered  to  the 
lorrus  which  were  thought  wis.  here. 

By  the  original  treaty  ol  1783  die  boundary  line 
between  the  British  possessions  in  North  America 
and  the  United  States  was  traced  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes  and  tbe  lortj-tifth  de- 


gree of  north  latitude.  It  pursued  the  middle  of 
the  river  and  the  lakes.  It  was  a fixed  geographical 
line,  and  was  run  out  by  two  or  three  commissions. 
But  it  so  happened,  according  to  this  boundary,  that 
the  vessels  of  the  two  nations  could  not  navigate 
some  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  upper 
lakes  without  trespassing  upon  the  territory  of  the 
adjoining  power.  The  American  could  not  conve- 
niently navigate  from  Lake  Erie  through  Lake  Hu- 
ron, without  traversing  a part  of  the  Canada  waters, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  long  saw  ot  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  channel, and  the  deep  water,  were  on 
the  American  side.  For  all  purposes  of  jurisdic- 
tion it  was  well  enough  to  let  the  me  remain  as  it 
was;  but  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  the  river  and  the  lakes  should  be  open 
to  the  ships  of  both  nations,  from  shore  to  shore. 
This  was  accordingly  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of 
Washington.  The  stipulation  was  opposed,  in  some 
quarters,  as  being  a surrender  of  American  soil  to 
British  invasion,  but  happily  it  was  ratified;  and  he 
believed  that  every  body  now  was  convinced  that 
the  provision  was  beneficial.  (Cheers.) 

His  Iriend  had  touched  upon  another  topic;  the 
great  subject  of  internal  improvement.  Why,  what 
in  the  world  was  government  instituted  for  except 
for  internal  improvement?  Certainly  not  wholly  or 
chiefly  to  regulate  the  external  relations  of  nation 
and  nation.  Such  relations  were  frequently  those 
of  war,  of  hostility.  But  government  was  not  made 
for  war.  At  present,  it  was  true,  there  were  ex- 
tended commercial  relations  between  different 
countries,  but  they  were  only  one  branch,  and  that 
not  the  most  important  branch,  of  affairs  to  which 
the  attention  arid  care  of  government  should  be  de- 
voted. He  took  it  that  all  really  good  government 
was  established  to  do  that  for  tbe  people  which 
needed  to  be  clone,  and  which  the  people  could  not 
do  for  themselves.  Government  should  be  merely 
the  united,  the  concentrated  force  of  the  people; 
and  therefore,  a priori,  it  was  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  consider  whether  that  thing  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  done,  could  be  done  without  govern- 
ment aid,  if  not,  the  presumption  clearly  was,  that 
government  ought  to  grant  that  aid  and  uo  that 
thing.  (Much  applause.)  Such  had  always  ap- 
peared to  him  but  a lair  interpretation  ot  the  duty  of 
government;  and  the  propriety  of  this  view  he 
thought  clearly  appeared  from  another  considera- 
tion. New  Hampshire  could  not  collect  a dollar 
from  any  custom-house  within  her  limits;  Massachu- 
setts, one  of  the  great  commercial  states,  could  not 
collect  a dollar  from  any  of  her  custom-houses. — 
All  the  financial  benefits  of  tbe  entire  commerce  of 
the  country  accrued  to  the  general  government. — 
Most  certainly,  then,  it  was  for  the  general  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  commerce. — 
Did  it  require  the  protection  of  forts,  ol  lighthouses, 
oi  piers,  of  breakwaters,  who  but  government  was 
bound  to  grant  that  protecion? 

l ake  the  ca  e of  the  breakwater  in  the  Dela- 
ware, a work  opposed  lor  l..  enty  years  upon  consti- 
tutional grounds,  though  happily  without  effect:  w o 
was  to  expend  a million  of  money  on  that?  The 
little  state  of  Delaware?  She  had  no  interest  in 
the  matter — at  least  no  exclusive  interest — notone 
quarter  as  much  as  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Should 
it  be  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey?  Neither  was 
alone  interested  in  the  work.  Maine,  Ne-v  Hamp- 
shire, ivjassachuselts,  all  New  England,  was  as  much 
concerned  in  that  improvement  as  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  fact  more  so;  fur  New  England  was 
more  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware 
than  was  any  other  region,  and  New  England  ves- 
sels were  mure  likely  to  be  wrecked  there. 

Take  another  instance — the  work  projected  in 
the  habor  of  Mobile  some  years  since.  It  was  op- 
posed by  tbe  representatives  of  that  very  region,  but 
he  had  voted  tor  it  throughout.  Returning  from 
Washington  at  the  close  ol  a session  when  the  mea- 
sure was  unsuccessfully  urged,  one  of  his  constitu- 
ents, a little  vexed  at  the  course  of  proceeding,  had 
asked  how  he  could  support  a measure  which  was 
so  strenuously  opposed  ny  the  very  people  it  was 
must  designed  to  benefit.  His  answer  was  ready; 
because,  during  the  two  or  three  years  belore,  there 
bail  been  several  Massachusetts  ships  lost  there — so 
true  it  was  that  the  whole  country  was  concerned 
ui  tne  improvement  ol  any  ot  its  parts.  (Plaudits.) 

But  he  supposed  that  allusion  was  more  directly 
intended  to  that  branch  of  the  system  of  internal 
improvement  which  regarded  ca.mls  and  railways. 

Happily  it  bad  happened  that,  thus  far,  puvate 
enterprise  and  wealth  had  been  able  to  accomplish, 
in  this  respect,  about  all  that  was  necessary.  And 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  what  could  oe  accom- 
plished by  private  enterprise  was  done  more  econo- 
mically and  to  better  advantage  than  in  any  other 
way.  So  tar,  thcieiure,  as  puvaie  cuieiprise  could 
carry  out  a work  of  improvement,  tfie  much  wiaer 
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course  wa'  to  rely  upon  it.  But  with  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  the  western  waters,  thi9  was  not 
the  case.  The  aid  of  government  was  nec- ssary 
here.  Every  one  knew  that  all  such  improvements 
had  always  ueen  resisted,  and  he  had  heard  a grave 
constitutional  argument  advanced  against  them  that 
nature  never  made  any  harbor  on  the  lakes,  there- 
foie  it  was  clear  she  never  intended  there  should  be 
any!  To  which  he  remembered  t > have  replied 
that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  people  were  brought  into 
the  world  without  being  clad,  and  therefore  the  ar- 
gument was  good  that  they  never  should  wear  cloth’ 
trig.  (Great  laughter  and  applause.) 

The  great  western  lakes  were  not  a straight  line 
of  water.  They  pursued  a zigzag  course.  We 
beheld  Lake  Erie  stretching  down  into  New  York 
as  if  to  accommodate,  especially,  a comparatively 
southern  region.  We  saw  another  of  the  chain 
reaching  fai  into  the  northwest,  to  accommodate 
that  region.  Whoever  would  look  at  the  map  must 
see  at  once  that  nature  intended  the  lakes  for  the 
benefit  of  vast,  different,  and  distant  portions  of  tun 
country.  But  it  was  a remarkable  fact  that  there 
weiebutveiv  lew  natural  haroors  on  the  lakes. — 
What  men  should  be  done  to  improve  the  advanta- 
ges offered  by  these  immense  sheets  of  watei?  The 
science  ol  the  age  told  us  at  once  that  it  > as  expe 
dierit  to  construct  harbors,  but  how  were  we  to  do  n? 
He  would  not  weary  the  company  by  going  over 
what  nad  been  said  on  this  subject  lor  the  past 
twenty  years,  sometimes  with  a degree  of  sprighlli- 
nesss,  hut  ollcner  lo  tedium,  trom  its  earliest  agita 
tion  lo  the  days  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  and 
purticulaiiy  the  Memphis  convention — a body, some 
of  w hose  very  distinguished  memoers,  though  they 
could  not  dig  a trench  for  a canal,  or  split  a rock 
lor  the  passage  of  a railroad,  could  yet  skilfully 
split  hairs  for  the  sake  ot  establishing  a more  theory 
upon  a mere  abstraction.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
But  for  himself,  he  would  say  that  he  had  always 
considered  it  as  much  a duty  of  government  to  tin 
prove  and  establish  harbors  on  the  western  waters 
as  to  build  a lighthouse  in  the  harbor  of  Boston. — 
(Great  applause.) 

With  regard  to  railroads,  there  were  two  consi- 
derations which  should  not  be  overlooked.  First, 
Ibat  they  enhanced  tile  value  of  property  every 
where  in  their  vicinity.  In  the  course  ol  a journey 
be  made  Iasi  year  tie  passed  over  the  railroad  to 
Wilmington,  North  Caiolina.  Along  that  line  the 
people  raised  considerable  corn,  and  produced  some 
lumber  tar,  turpentine,  and  the  like.  Tne  road  was 
violently  opposed  at  first  as  an  encroachment  on 
private  rights.  It  would  cut  down  the  pine  trees  ol 
the  people — it  would  lake  away  their  soil.  He  was 
made  acquainted  with  a gentleman  who  had  elec- 
tioneered against  the  road,  year  after  year,  and  had 
actually  been  elected  to  the  slate  legislature  on  the 
strength  of  las  opposition  lo  tne  project.  But  the 
charter  was  grained,  and  this  very  man,  in  the 
course  ol  conversation,  admitted  mat  since  the  road 
was  opened,  and  lie  had  found  a market  at  Wilming 
ton,  he  made  more  money  by  selling  his  hens  and 
chickens  and  eggs  than  he  before  dented  Irom  the 
entire  produce  01  his  whole  plantation.  So  much 
for  one  instance  ot  increase  in  property  caused  by  a 
ranroad.  Again,  railroads  served  to  connect  ineo 
and  so  i ties  together.  Every  road  that  was  built 
did  much  in  this  respect.  In  a pecuniary  sense  it 
it  was  auvuiitagcous,  but  in  this  sense  it  was  ot  sltil 
greatei  im,  oi  lance.  Ail  these  enterprises  tunned 
hands  ol  individual,  social,  and  political  union  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  slates,  and  ihe  more  oi 
them  there  were  the  mure  would  such  ties  ue 
•tiengihened.  1 hey  bioke  down  the  barriers  ol 
distance  between  persons  ai.d  communities;  ihey 
promoted  lulercouise  between  man  and  man;  they 
brought  aooul  mote  intimate  and  mote  just  social 
relations — the  true  Oasis  ol  just  political  leluiions 
Vvtien  we  looiid  men  alike  in  character,  lullo.v  mt 
substantially  the  same  pursuits,  closely  connected, 
Individually  auo  socially,  we  should  there  hud  the 
true  touu  .aLiun  aim  basis  ol  political  union — such 
a union  as  aiuue  call  be  tne  salvation  ol  tne  stales  u 
this  c-  unity.  (Loud  cheers.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Geological  survey  or  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
Minesota. — 1 lie  geological  corps  organized  in  iVla_. 
last  oy  me  general  government,  and  placed  under  th" 
duet  lion  or  Dr.  D.  D-  Owen,  lo  make  a survey  oi 
the  tiiluertu  almost  unexplored  legions  embraced  r 
the  extieme  portions  oi  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  and  tin 
new  territory  ot  lYiuiesula,  have  returned  lo  Cincui 
nail,  where  they  will  spend  tne  winter  prepanug 
report  lo  government  ol  ttieir  operations,  and  in  ma- 
king chemical  examinations  of  the  speci  >.ens  ot  th> 
Bsmeral  rock,  fee.  brought  from  the  tar  north  west. 


The  St.  Louis  Republican,  speaking  of  the  labors  of 
the  corps,  savs — 

A reconnoissanct  has  been  male  of  the  country  on 
huih  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river,  north  of  the  Wis- 
consin anti  Turkey  rivers,  and  south  of  the  St.  Croix 
and  St.  Peters  rivers  embracing  Ihe  whole  of  the 
Chippewa  land  district  situated  in  Iowa  and  Wise  on- 
sin  The  Wisconsin,  Prairie  la  Cross  and  Black 
Bois  Brule,  nnd  Montreal,  orMauvais  rivers,  and  the 
west  fork  of  Bad  river,  have  been  explored  from  their 
mouths  to  their  respective  sources.  The  St.  Peters 
river  was  ascended  a little  beyond  the  B us  Franc; 
and  ail  the  streams  south  of  the  St.  Peters  and  north 
ol  the  United  States  geological  survey  made  by  Dr. 
Owen,  in  1839,  have  been  ascended  as  far  as  they 
were  navigable  in  birch  bark  canoes. 

The  corps,  during  the  first  season,  have  crossed  the 
country  from  the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Superior  six 
times;  and  in  the  execution  of  the  explorations,  the 
corps  conjointly  have  travelled  over  an  extent  of 
several  thousand  miles. 

Two  more  years  will  be  occupied  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  country  included  in  the  3 territories. 

A detailed  survey  has  been  made  in  connection  with 
the  linear  survey  of  thesoutnern  portion  of  the  Chip- 
pewa land  district,  as  well  as  the  region  on  both  sides 
of  Lake  Si.  Croix,  and  between  that  lake  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  whole  extent  of  the  country  of 
which  a rtconnoissance  has  been  made  during  the 
present  season,  is  estimated  to  be  equal,  in  area,  to 
the  state  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Owen  did  not,  it  appears,  confine  his  examina- 
tion to  the  geological  character  ol  the  country,  but 
has  prepared  himself  to  report  upon  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  land,  the  statistics  of  the  lumber 
trade  of  that  region,  and  the  physical  geography  of 
the  country.  Particular  attention  was  directed  lo  the 
acquirement  of  every  kind  ol  knowledge  likely  to 
atfurd  desirable  information  in  regard  lo  ihe  value  of 
the  country.  The  following  extract  from  the  Re- 
publican’s unofficial  account  of  the  survey  will  be 
found  worthy  ot  attentive  perusal. 

As  respects  the  geology  of  the  section  of  country 
surveyed,  its  rocks  belong,  in  a great  measure,  to  the 
primary  and  Silurian,  or  protozoic  formation.  The 
lower  magnesian  limestone,  the  lead  bearing  rock  of 
southern  Missouri,  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  from  Turkey  riv^r,  which  enters 
the  Mississippi  near  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  the  St.  Pe- 
ter’s liver, displaying  in  various  localities,  indications 
of  considerable  lead  mines. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  river  pri  ni- 
iive  rocks  are  met  with  in  places  from  lorly  to  sixty 
miles  from  the  river.  These  granitic  for  nations  are 
important  for  architectural  purposes,  as  they  afford  a 
great  variety  of  the  must  durable,  as  well  as  orna- 
mental buildings  stones  which,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  will  be  valuatile  as  articles  of  commerce,  as 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  south,  is 
tunned  of  secondary  rocks,  which  are  far  inferior  for 
the  permanent  construction  of  edifices. 

Throughout  this  primitive  region,  the  granitic  rocks 
make  their  appeal  auce  in  a succession  of  rounded 
knobs,  elevated  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  above  the  waters 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Their  general  range  is 
S.  W.  and  N.  E.  These  rocks  present  considerable 
variation  in  character  and  composition.  Sometimes 
they  are  horublendic,  approaching  to  perfect  syenite: 
at  oilier  times,  fieldspartbic.  Some  portions  are 
massively  stratified,  the  masses  being  nearly  vertical. 
On  the  western  limits  of  these  primitive  rocks,  there 
are  several  Targe  deposits  of  iron  ore.  The  trap  ran- 
ges, with  the  excepii. -d  of  those  crossing  the  Si.  Croix 
river,  are  found  on  the  water  courses  which  empty 
into  Lake  Superior,  and  is  the  rock  in  which  trie 
Lake  Superior  copper  is  found,  and  no  doubt  valuable 
mines  ol  tins  material  will  De,  hereafter,  discovered 
in  these  ranges,  equal  to  any  iierelolore  found  further 
east  oil  Lake  Superior,  a9  they  constitute  a portion 
ol  the  same  ranges.  In  the  vicinity  ol  those  trap 
. anges  tne  land  is  tillable,  the  soil  good,  and  generally 
oveied  with  a rich  growth  of  the  sugar  maple. 

At  the  Falls  oi  St.  Croix,  filtv  to  sixty  miles  from 
ihe  Mississippi,  there  is  a grand  outburst  of  green 
,,one,  epidole  and  purphyrilic  trap,  forming  a series 
<i  dykes,  170  icel  and  more  ih  elevation,  atiove  the 
, .reams,  and  traversed  by  veins  of  native  copper, 
-ai  Donate,  and  probably  grey  sulphurel. 

At  the  lalls  oi  St.  Croix,  immediately  in  juxlapo- 
liion  with  the  trap,  in  some  places  entangled  in  the 
..isrupted  portion  of  these  rocks,  are  beds  highly 
charged  wild  lingulas  and  orbiculars,  some,  il  not  all 
oi  them,  probably,  of  undescribed  species.  These 
uedi  differ  in  lunilogieai  character  trom  anyiuing 
■oserved  elsewhere,  iu  the  protozoic  strata  of  tUe 
. est,  and  perhaps  in  any  portion  ot  the  United  Stales 
These  lingular  and  orbicular  beds,  though  alien 
crowded  with  remains  of  these  genera  of  inolusca,  art 
.ound  to  be  subordinate  to  a quartzose  sandstone,  als- 
ooinaiuiug  linguias  and  orbiculars,  prooaoij  of  the 


sa  ne  species  as  in  equivalent  beds  of  Pols  Ia  n sand 
stone  of  New  York,  making  them  of  great  geological 
interest,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  the  lowest  fossilife- 
rous  beds  ever  noticed  in  the  west,  and  as  rich  in 
remains  of  these  tonus  of  molusca  as  any  of  the  most 
fo»siliferous  beds  of  the  Ohio  valley.  Some  distance 
above  these  lingular  a id  orbicniar  beds,  but  yet 
considerably  below  the  lower  magnesian  limestone 
of  Wisconsin,  we  have  a stratum  of  the  lithological 
character  of  the  hydraulic  limestone.  Tnesa  strata 
are  of  great  geological  interest  as  they  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  earliest  forms  of  organic 
existence  yet  brought  to  light  in  this  country,  and 
furnish  a new  clue  to  the  identification  of  strata.  In 
the  rents  of  the  trap  are  found  portions  of  the  adja- 
cent fossiliferous  strata  indurated,  altered,  and  even 
cemeted  to  portions  of  Irappean  rocks  with  their  fos- 
sils unobliteratcd  and  even  well  formed. 

The  magnetic  variations  in  the  granitic  and  trape- 
rian  ranges  described  above  are  said  to  be  often  great, 
at  many  times  so  much  so  as  to  reverse  completely 
the  direction  of  the  poles.  A variation  fluctuating 
from  five  to  twenty  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  true 
meridian  was  not  unco  umon  in  this  region.  ^ 

In  the  region  visited  by  Dr.  O veils  anil  his  com- 
panions there  are  about  thirty  different  species  of 
animals,  many  of  them  valuable  for  their  furs — and 
the  rivers  and  lakes  contain  a large  variety  of  fish,  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  superior  qualities  for 
food.  So  far  as  ascertained  there  are  in  the  district 
forty  five  distinct  species  of  forest  trees,  constituting 
Twenty  five  genera,  and  embracing  twelve  natural 
orders.  Of  these  the  most  valuable  are  the  white 
and  yellow  pine,  the  hemlock  and  the  sugir  maple. 

The  extensive  forests  of  hemlock  on  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  streams  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
are  said  to  be  capable  of  affording  an  ample  supply 
of  bark  tor  ail  the  tanneries  which  may  hereafter  be 
established  in  the  west. 

The  yield  of  the  sugar  maple  tree  in  Minesota  is 
so  luxuriant  that  an  Indian  squaw,  performing  all  the 
labor  herself,  can  obtain  during  the  sap  season,  with 
her  imperfect  utensils,  three  hundred  pounds  ol  sugar. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  that  Minesota  will  be,  at 
some  future  period,  second  only  to  Louisiana  in  the 
production  of  sugar,  so  abundant  is  the  growth  of  the 
maple  tree  in  the  territory. 

In  reference  to  the  lumber  trade  il  is  stated  that 
there  are  in  operation  on  ihe  waters  of  the  Wisconsin 
forty  five  saws;  on  the  Black  river  sixteen  saws;  on 
theCmppewa  seven  saws;  on  ihe  S;  Croix  twelve 
saws — making  in  the  whole  eighty  saws.  As  each 
saw  is  capable  of  turning  out  annually  half  a a i I lion 
feet  of  sawed  lumocr,  there  are  actually  sawed  in 
the  extensive  pineries  of  this  region  iorty  millions  of 
feet  of  lumber,  worth  in  St.  Louis  nearly  half  a mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

Wild  rice,  infinitely  superior  in  taste,  and  far  more 
nutncious  than  the  rice  ot  the  southern  slates,  grows 
abundantly  and  indigenously  in  this  important  sec- 
tion of  the  great  west.  The  cranberry  is  also  an 
indegenous  vegetable  of  th  s region. 

The  Late  Earthquake  in  Mexico. — Mr.  Kendall 
thus  writes  irom  me  city  of  Mexco  concerning  ihe 
earthquake  ol  the  2d  October,  which  appears  to  have 
been  much  the  severest  of  three  several  shocks  that 
were  felt  within  two  or  three  days,  of  that  lime: 

City  of  Mexico,  October  3,  1847. 

An  earthquake!  we  nave  nad  an  eartliquake!  Be- 
tween the  hours  of  7 and  8 yesterday  morning,  and 
when  ail  nature  was  husned  hi  stillness  most  profound , 
suddenly  the  earth  began  to  rock  with  a strange  and 
most  tearful  motion.  1 aril  living  at  the  house  of 
Pena  > Pena,  the  headquarters  of  General  Worth, 
immediately  in  front  ol  the  beautiful  alameda,  and 
the  first  intimation  we  had  ol  tne  dread  convulsion 
was  the  violent  slamming  of  tne  doors,  accompanied 
by  a iurious  jingling  of  the  glass  p ndauts  attached 
to  a chandelier  hanging  and  swinging  fro  n the  caling 
of  the  room.  Soon  our  beds  commenced  rocking, 
something  after  the  manner  of  a ship  becalmed  at 
the  close  of  a storm,  and  then  came  toe  shrieks  of 
innumerable  wo  uen  and  children,  driven,  hall  dress- 
ed, affrighted  into  the  streets.  The  dreaded  temblor, 
as  the  Mexicans  call  it,  was  upon  us.  Must  strange 
and  impressive  was  the  sceue  disclosed  from  the 
front  windows  as  reeling  and  staggering  we  approach- 
ed and  opened  them.  To  waits  steady  was  impos- 
sible, so  violent  were  the  upheavings  and  oscillations 
oi  the  mighty  earth.  The  tops  of  the  large  trees  in 
the  alameda  were  swaying,  ihe  water  iu  the  reser- 
voirs was  billowing  lo  and  lro,  the  walls  around  us 
were  cracking  and  gaping  asunder,  the  wide  street  in 
Iron*,  was  crowded  with  women  and  children  as  well 
at  uien,  screaming  and  praying  and  crossing  tnem- 
selves  in  the  extremity  ot  their  fright,  while  our 
own  soldiers  were  reeling  unsteadily  iu  their  midst, 
astonished  and  awe  stricken  at  the  strange  commo- 
tion. The  sentinels  halted  upon  their  rounds,  uoeer 
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# in  and  not  knowing  " hat  to  do;  the  callejons , or 
narrow  lanes,  continued  to  poor  forth  their  hundred? 
ol  affrighted  inhabitants,  all  seeking  the  refuge  of  the 
wider  streets  and  open  squares,  lest  their  own  houses 
might  totter  and  tumble  upon  their  heads,  while  on 
bended  knees  they  confessed  their  sins  aloud,  and 
earnestly  petitioned  forgiveness  ere  it  was  yet  too 
late.  A wounded  officer  in  our  house,  bed  ridden 
and  apparently  unable  to  move  since  the  hard  fought 
battle  of  El  Molino,  came  hobbling  hurriedly  from 
his  room,  driven  thence  by  the  cracking  of  walls  and 
the  strange  tumult  from  without.  The  stillness  of 
the  morning,  so  profound  had  been  the  repose  of 
nature,  but  added  to  the  general  feeling  of  wonder 
and  of  awe — f consternation,  perhaps  1 should  term 
it,  a fear  caught  Irom  the  actions  and  countenances 
of  those  “native  here  and  to  the  manner  born,”  those 
rradled  and  rocked  amid  commotions  of  a kin  red 
nature.  The  domes  and  steeples  of  the  innumerable 
churcties  and  convents  reeled  like  drunken  men — 
the  lakes  hard  by  rolled  their  sluggish  waters  as 
though  moved  by  an  elemental  strife  from  above  in- 
stead of  the  earth  m which  they  are  nestled  in  her 
sore  travail.  An  officer  in  the  streel,  about  to  mount 
his  horse  at  the  commencement  the  commotion, 
suddenly  found  the  animal  receding  (rom  him.  As- 
tonished, he  inquired  of  a soldier  close  by  the  cause; 
but  the  man  was  as  ignorant  as  himself.  The  pud- 
dles in  the  streets;  for  mere  had  been  a severe  shower 
the  night  before — spread  themselves  and  disappeared 
upon  the  pavement,  so  great  was  the  motion,  while 
the  trees  in  the  alameda  continued  to  lash  their  huge 
tops  as  if  swayed  by  unseen  yet  all  powerful  hands. 
The  shock  lasted  over  two  minutes — perhaps  1 should 
say  succession  of  shocks,  for  the  oscillatory  motion 
ol  the  earth  at  short  intervals  became  calm  — while 
the  whole  scene  impressed  every  one  anew  with  the 
might,  the  majesty,  and  the  manifold  power  of  the 
Most  High. 

But,  if  the  streets  and  open  ways  presented  a spec- 
tacle most  impressive,  doubly  awful  was  the  effect 
predicted  among  the  wounued  men  in  the  Jiff'erent 
hospitals.  Unconscious  of  the  cause  of  the  strange 
commotion,  filled  with  apprehensions  wnich  ever 
allack  with  ten  fold  force  the  disauled  and  tile  Infirm, 
and  dreading  results  from  a phenomenon  they  must 
have  deemed  akin  to  the  supernatural,  the  poor  lei 
lows  lose  and  hobbled  from  their  cots — trembling 
and  stricken  uy  a deep  awe,  yet  not  knowing  whither 
to  fly.  The  armless  hurried  hither  and  thither,  the 
legless  hobbled  about  m all  directions,  while  the  oed 
ridden,  the  prostrate,  and  the  utterly  helpless  panic 
stricken  and  uespondmg,  earnestly  prayed  and  peti- 
tioned not  to  be  lei  i unprotected — not  to  be  deserted 
in  an  extremity  wnich  their  ignorance  made  painfu’- 
ly  lerrnying.  Bit  oy  an  i by  the  earth  became  re- 
lieved ol  her  mighty  throes,  the  staggering  steeples 
resumed  ihcir  quiet,  the  affrighted  inhabitants  rose 
thankiul  Irom  ihcir  knees,  the  sentinels  reco  o nenced 
their  rounds — the  lury  of  the  dreaded  temblor  was 
spent. 

For  one,  I have  ai  \ ays  desired  to  see,  or  rather  to 
feel,  ihe  effects  of  an  earthquake.  A single  convul- 
sion ha-  sufficed  to  cure  ail  curiosity — 1 never  wish 
to  be  present  at  a repetition. 

On  the  same  day  wilth  this  shock  at  the  city  ol 
Mexico,  a large  town  some  10U  miles  or  so,  S.  or  S 
W.  was  entirely  destroyed  some  days  alterwatds, 
shocks  were  again  tell  at  the  city. 

Judicial  decision  in  Pennsylvania  — A runaway 
slave  may  nut  be  employed  in  Pennsylvania  except  under 
penally — In  the  U.  States  circuit  court,  at  Pittsourg, 
a pet. ally  ol  $5'>U  lias  ueen  awarded  against  Dr. 
Mitchell,  of  Indiana  county,  lor  enticing  a slav  e from 
his  master.  Ihe  case  was  tried  under  the  act  oi 
congress  of  1793,  and  lor  the  penally  imposed  by  that 
act.  The  decision  in  this  ease  goes  somew  hat  lur.her 
than  the  famous  Van  Ziudt  case  of  Umo.  Ill  Ihe 
case  decided  at  Pittsburg  there  was  no  proof  of  any 
attempts  on  the  part  ol  Dr.  Mitchell,  to  entice 
the  slaves  a ..  ay  Irom  then  master.  .Nor  was  there 
any  provej  imerlerence  to  prevent  their  return  to 
their  owners.  He  gave  them  employment,  however 
knowing  them  to  ne  slaves,  and  according  to  the 
charge,  there  was  room  lor  the  verdict  rendered. — 
In  Judge  McLean’s  .barge,  tie  act  ol  employment 
simply  was  nut  deemed  an  t Hence  under  the  act  of 
coitgiess.  1 he  case  occupied  the  court,  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette  »jys,  lour  days  judge  Grier’s  ch.rge  was 
pointedly  against  the  deleiidaut. 

Geographical  discoveries  — in  1846,  Sir  George 
Simpson,  ol  the  tiuusoii’s  bay  company  , coininisiuned 
Juhn  Hue,  Esq  , an  agent  ol  said  co  ,.pany,  to  take 
command  ol  a land  Atclic  expedition,  with  a view 
to  complete  the  geography  of  lue  northern  shore  of 
America,  by  surveying  lue  only  section  ut  the  same 
that  has  nut  yet  uecu  traced  — namely,  the  deep  bay, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  stretching  Irom  the  western 


extremity  of  the  straits  of  theFnrv  and  Hecla  to  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  discoveries  of  Messrs  Dense  & 
Simpson.  It  appears  that  the  expidilion  has  been 
entirely  successful.  The  following  repori  of  the 
general  results  we  copy  from  the  Montreal  Herald 
of  November  15.  It  will  be  seen  that  Boothia  Felix, 
which,  on  the  latest  maps,  is  put  down  as  an  isiand, 
is  in  fact  a part  of  the  continent. 

York  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay.  September  20,  1847. 

Sir:  I have  now  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  that 
the  expedition  which  left  Churchill  under  my  com- 
mand on  the  5th  July  1846,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  survey  of  Ihe  northern  shores  of  America, 
reacoed  this  place  In  safety  on  the  6th  instant. 

Having  already  written  you  by  way  of  Red  river, 
and  enclosed  an  outline  of  my  discoveries,  1 shall 
merely  mention  here  that  I reached  Repulse  bay  on 
the  25lh  July,  last  year,  and  immediately  had  a boat 
taken  across  land  and  through  lakes  to  the  sea  west 
of  Mellville  peninsula.  The  ice  here  was  too  closely 
packed  for  us  to  make  any  progress,  so  that  1 deter- 
mined on  returning  to  Repulse  bay  and  making  pre- 
parations for  wintering.  A stone  house  was  built, 
measuring  20  feet  oy  14,  and  covered  with  oilcloths 
as  a roof.  There  being  no  wood,  some  moss  and  a 
sort  of  heather  were  collected  for  fuel;  and  162  deer 
were  shot  before  November  was  ended,  when  all 
these  animals  had  passed  southwards.  Our  house 
was  frequently  cold  enough,  the  thermometer  being 
sometimes  ten  or  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  On. 
the  5th  of  April  1 started  with  a party,  and  triced 
the  coast  up  to  Lord  Mayor’s  bay  of  Sir  John  Ross, 
thus  proving  that  veterans  discoveries  to  be  correct  in 
his  statements.  Boothia  Felix  is  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  journey  occupied  us  until  the 
5th  ol  May,  and  we  had  travelled  about  five  hundred 
and  sixty  geographical  miles.  1 again  set  out  with 
four  chosen  men  on  the  13  h of  the  month,  ("May  ) 
and,  after  undergoing  much  fatigue  and  suffering  ami 
some  prtvaiions,  we  traced  the  west  shore  of  Mell- 
ville  peninsula  to  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the 
Fury  and  Hecla  strait.  We  arrived  at  winter  quar- 
ters on  the  5th  of  June,  all  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
but  much  reduced  in  flesh.  From  this  time  until  the 
11th  of  August,  wnen  the  ice  broke  up,  we  were  all 
busily  occupied  in  procuring  the  means  of  existence 
ami  in  making  preparations  for  our  homeward  voyage 
We  took  leave  oi'  our  dreary  home  and  of  our  E- 
quimasx  acquaintances  on  the  ]2th  ot  August.  Our 
progress  sou.h ward  was  much  impeded  bj  contrary 
winds,  so  that  we  did  not  enter  Churchill  river  until 
the  31st.  We  had  still  eight  bags  of  petnican  and 
four  hundred  weight  of  Dour  on  hand..  Being  detained 
here  two  days  we  did  not  arrive  at  York  Factory  until 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  6.h  of  September,  where 
my  sudden  appearance  somewnat  surprised  my 
friends,  who  had  not  expected  to  see  me  so  soon. 

As  1 intend  going  to  England  by  the  ship,  1 shall  do 
myself  the  bonur  ol  addressing  you  more  tully  irom 
London. 

vVith  the  utmost  respect,  l remain,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  JOHN  RAE. 

Sii  George  Simpson. 

The  Montreal  Herald  of  the  15th  November,  ac- 
companies its  nulice  ol  the  foregoing  discoveries  with 
the  lollowing  account  of  the  several  expeditions 
which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  Hudson  bay  company  wit  no  the  last 
thirty  years,  to  test  a northern  passage  Iro.u  tea  to 
sea. 

“The  settlement  of  the  geographical  question  con- 
tinued, noiw  iiiisL.ndmg  to  interest  the  world  of  sci- 
ence, and  its  determination  has,  w ithin  late  years 
called  lorth  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  British  govern 
uieiit.  In  1818  an  expedition  was  sent  out  to  Baffin’s 
bay.  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ross,  wnich 
resulted  in  his  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  any  pas- 
sage. His  second  in  cuumiand,  Lieutenant  Fairy, 
had,  however,  couie  to  a different  conclusion;  and  on 
reluruing  with  a new  exp. dilion,  succeeded  in 
penetrating  into  the  Pular  sea,  through  Lancaster 
Sound.  He  there  tound  a chain  of  laige  islands 
lym,  parallel  to  the  American  coast — and  among 
them  continued  his  navigation,  until  slopped  by 
the  accumulation  of  ice  m the  straits  and  criannels 
through  which  he  had  to  pass.  This  circumstance 
induced  him  to  make  Ins  next  attempt  by  Sir  I tiomas 
Rae’s  welcome,  a ciiannel  running  from  Hutson's 
Bay. 

lie  here  also  found  a narrow  strait  coir  mumcaling 
with  the  Polar  sea,  but  so  encumbered  with  ice  as  to 
preclude  the  hope  of  its  ever  affording  an  * pen  pas- 
sage. He  reneweo  his  efforts,  nut  without  success, 
by  Lancaster  soHud.  The  obstacles  which  he  had 
loruterly  been  unable  to  overcome  still  continued,  and 
prevented  hiiu  Irom  making  any  material  addition  to 
tus  former  discoveries  While  these  so  lar  successtul 
voyanes  were  in  progress,  Captain  Fianklin  was  sent 
out  at  the  head  ol  two  successive  expeditions  by  laud, 
and  by  actual  survey , ascertained  three  fourths  oi  the 


northern  hnu>'H*ry  const  of  America,  hi*  operations 
tern inating  at  a punt  beyond  the  149th  degree  of 
wi  st  longitude. 

On  Hie  other  hanl,  an  expedition  under  Captain 
Beachy,  sent  to  meet  Captain  Franklin  on  his  seroDil 
toilsome  journey . pas-ed  t!  e ic\  Cape *  1 • Cook,  and 
penetrated  ne  o lv  as  far  as  ihe  156'ti  degree  of  west 
longitude,  leaving  early  seven  degress,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  mil  between  the  farthest  point  thus 
reached  by  Captain  Franklin  from  ihe  east.  In 
thesumm  r of  1837.  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Dense, 
officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  surveyed 

between  the  points  reached  In  Captains 

Frank!  n and  Beachy;  and  in  the  follow  ing  summer, 
1838  and  183  i,  having  reached  the  Polar  sea  from 
the  interior  by  the  Copper  mine  river,  continued  their 
survev  ol  the  coast  up  lo  the  86ih  degree  of  w«»| 
longitude,  a point  previously  visited  by  Capt.  Back. 

Thenee  they  were  forced  bv  the  advanced  season 
to  return  to  their  winter  quarters  on  Great  Bear 
lake.  The  only  portion  of  the  coast  then  remaining 
unsurveyed  was  ttial  between  Siu.pS'  n and  Druse's 
extreme  east  point  and  Pariy’s  strait.-,  of  the  Fury  and 
Hecla;  and  bui  for  Mr.  Simpsbn’s  disastrous  death 
in  1840  he  woi  Id  have  been  entrusted  with  ihe  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  the  successful  result  of  which 
is  stated  in  Mr.  Rae’s  letter. 

The  results  of  all  these  explorations  and  surveys 
would  appear  to  prove  that — wilh  the  exception  of 
Captain  Ross’s  peninsula  of  Boothia  F lix,  which 
stretches  as  tar  north  as  74  degrees!. f latitude — ihe 
northern  coast  of  America  extends  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  in  a line  nut  varying  much  from  the 
parallel  of  the  7 1st  degree  of  latitude,  and  that  the 
existence  of  a naval  passage  in  (tie  line  of  Captain 
Parry’s  first  voyage  is  all  hut  demonstrated.  We 
need  scarcely  add,  that  w hatever  benefits  ni  .y  accrue 
to  science  and  navigation  from  tnese  important  dis- 
coveries will  he  in  a great  mea-ure  due  to  the  en 
lightened  liberality  of  the  Hudson’s  bay  company,  at 
whose  expense  these  latter  expeditions  hive  been 
carried  on,  and  to  the  in lr.  polity,  perseverance,  and 
self  devotion  of  their  officer*.” 


Another  Dwarf. — The  Union  of  the  13  h says: — 
We  have  had  ihe  honor  ol  a visit,  this  evening,  Irom 
Major  General  Hancock,  a dwarf  from  North  Caro- 
lina. He  is  two  inches  higher  than  his  celebrated 
confrere  Turn  Thumb,  but  weighs  two  pounds  less. — 
He  is  twenty  three  years  old,  and  about  ten  years 
older  than  General  Thumb — well  formed  agreeable 
in  manners,  and  smart  and  prompt  in  his  answers. — 
He  d iiices  the  Polka  and  o her  fashionable  dances. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LIBERIA. 


With  heart  felt  joy,  of  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the 
blessings,  which  have  already  accompanied  Ine  effort 
to  esianlish  a free  ami  enlighb  tied  people  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  a home  for  the  e laucipaleil 
sons  of  Africa  that  are  here  in  fact  ne  m.-r  freemen 
nor  slaves,  and  lor  the  further  bless  ngs  which  we 
firmly  be'ieve  to  be  in  store  foi  both  uc  colored  and 
the  while  races  of  men  from  this  be  evol  nt  enler- 
pnze,  do  we  hail  the  advent  of  a New  Republic  — 
a republic  of  Airicans  in  Africa,  as  - ne  v eia  in 
the  Christian  as  well  as  the  political  world,  nil  of 
hope  and  promise. 

On  the  26lh  day  of  July , 1847,  toe  coloni  s of 
Liberia,  by  the  action  of  their  inhabitants,  assumed 
a form  of  sovereignly  under  the  title  >1  lue  . rpioiio 
of  Liberia,  and  asked  for  an  acknowledge  eul  of 
their  national  rights  from  the  several  powe.s  o.  the 
civilized  world.  On  that  day  a coil -iiliili.x.  was 
adopted,  creating  those  hitherto  depend  nt  e domes 

oi  the  African  Colonization  Society  into  an  i .depen- 
dent government. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  now  takes  li-  p are 
among  the  mat  pendent  nations  of  the  eailh.  I ne 
constitution  has  been  received  at  Washington,  as 
adopted  by  its  convention  and  fins  over  -even  co 
lumns  ol  a printed  sheet.  It  opens  wnh  a lapm  His- 
torical sketch  of  the  establishment  ami  me  prosperi- 
ty of  the  coioriy,  which  concludes  with  the  tollowuig 
appeal: 

Therefore  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  virtue 
andrelign.n — in  the  name  of  lue  G.e.i  G d,our 
common  Creator,  and  our  common  Judge,  we  appeal 
to  the  lulioua  oi  Christendom,  ami  earnestly  and 
respectful  y ask  of  them  that  they  n il.  regard  us 
wilh  the  sympathy  and  In  ndly  no  slum alum  to 
which  the  peculiarities  cf  our  condemn  entitle  u-, 
and  lo  ext.  nd  to  us  luai  co  ily  w in  ti  marks  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  Civi  .ztd  and  indepeu  .em 
communities.” 

Next  lonows  the  declaration  of  rights — many  of  them 
being  copud  Irom  the  state  onstiiuli  n-  .i  the  Unit 
ed  Stales.  The  spit  it  of  the  whole  may  be  Interred 
from  an  extract: 
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“All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people:  all  free  go- 
vernments are  instituted  by  their  authority,  and  for 
their  benefit,  and  they  have  a right  to  alter  and  re- 
form the  same  when  their  safety  and  happiness  re- 
quire it. 

“All  men  have  a natural  and  unalienable  righ  t 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences,  without  obstruction  or  molestation  from 
others;  all  persons  demeaning  themselves  peaceably, 
and  not  obstructing  others  in  their  religious  worship, 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  law  in  the  free  ex- 
excise  of  their  own  religion,  and  no  sect  of  Chris- 
tians shall  have  exclusive  privileges  or  preference 
over  any  other  sect,  but  all  shall  be  alike  tolerated; 
and  no  religious  test  whatever  shall  be  required  as  a 
qualification  for  civil  office,  or  the  exercise  of  any 
civil  rignt. 

otThe  power  of  this  government  Bhall  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  departments,  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial;  and  r.o  person  belonging  to 
one  of  these  departments  shall  exercise  any  of  the 
powers  belonging  to  either  of  the  others.  This  sec- 
tion is  not  to  be  construed  to  include  justices  of  the 
peace. 

“The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  freedom  in  a state;  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
be  restrained  m this  republic.  The  printing  press 
shall  be  free  to  every  person  who  undertakes  to  ex- 
amine the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  or  any 
branch  of  the  government,  and  no  law  shall  ever  be 
made  to  restrain  the  rights  thereof.  The  free  com- 
mui  ication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  in- 
valuable rights  of  man;  and  every  citizen  may  freeiv 
speak,  wriie.and  print  on  any  subject,  being  respon 
Bible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty.” 

The  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
government  are  made  comformable  to  our  own;  ex- 
cept that  the  president  arid  vice  president  are  to  be 
elected  every  two  years.  The  constitution  concludes 
thus: 

1 Done  in  convention  at  Monrovia,  in  the  county 
of  Montserrado,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth  of  Liberia,  this  26th 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1847,  and  of  the 
republic  the  first.  In  witness  whereof  v/e  have  here 
to  set  our  names.” 

Republic  op  Liberia. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey 
delivered  a discourse  in  the  Bedford  street  Church, 
New  York,  to  ..  very  crowded  audience,  on  the  In 
dependence  of  Liberia.  He  gave  a rapid  sketch 
of  her  history,  from  the  first  settlement  in  1816;  of 
her  present  elevated  character;  and  of  her  future 
progress. 

Most  remarkable  indeed,  he  said,  had  been  the  in- 
terposition of  Providence  in  behalf  of  Liberia,  and 
most  wonderful  her  progress  in  civilization.  That 
going  out  from  slavery  the  people  should  voluntarily 
have  submitted  to  such  laws,  so  far  in  advance  ol 
their  own  moral  and  intellectual  advantages,  is  truly 
marvelous;  the  like  has  never  before  been  seen  in 
the  world.  And  the  eye  that  can  see  nothing  to  ad- 
mire in  this  republic,  springing  up  on  a dark  and 
savage  coast,  must  be  jaundiced  indeed; — the  heart 
that  does  not  leap  for  joy  at  their  prosperity  must  be 
in  a stale  of  a moral  collapse,  and  the  hand  that  is  not 
now  stretched  forth  to  aid  mu.-t  be  hindered  by  a 
most  withering  paralysis.  She  needs  aid  now  espe 
cialiy.  Liberia  cannot  rest  in  her  present  position. 
It  is  altogether  anomalous.  She  owes  no  allegiance 
to  any  stale  on  eartn.  Her  towns  were  planted  on  the 
hill  sides,  and  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  rivers  ol 
Monrovia,  by  the  hand  of  benevolence. 

The  question,  What  right  have  you  to  collect  har 
bor  dunes?  was  constantly  urged  by  the  English  and 
French.  In  these  circumstances,  they  felt  compelled 
to  e declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  accord- 
ingly made  near  the  last  of  July,  with  the  consent 
and  advice  of  the  Colonization  Society,  her  patron, 
to  take  effect  in  January. 

Some  may  think,  il  she  has  done  so  much  she 
may  now  take  care  of  herself.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  she  is  poor,  very  poor.  She  has  bad 
to  provide  a home  for  herself  in  the  wilderness,  with- 
out lunds  and  almost  without  Iriends.  She  must  not 
now  be  left  to  struggle  alone  with  increased  respon- 
sibilities. She  wants  more  men  now  in  all  her  de- 
partments. 

The  now  independent  aspect  of  Liberia,  said  the 
speaker,  places  her  claims  upon  new  ground.  It  is 
lor  an  Independent  Republic  we  plead,  and  the 
more  glorious  for  being  composed  of  colored  men. — 
Henceforth  the  Colonization  Society  is  the  suppor- 
ter of  a new  slate,  instead  of  the  protector  of  a co- 
lony. 

Wbat  would  New  England  have  done  without 
schools,  and  colleges  and  ministers;  and  bow  could 
she  have  provided  these  without  funds  from  the  mo- 
ther country?  Liberia  hat  done  what  she  could  and 


done  nobly.  As  did  our  Pilgrim  sires,  she  first  built 
the  Sanctuary,  and  beside  it  the  school  bouse  in  her 
land,  but  they  need  help  to  sustain  them. 

If  the  sons  of  the  New  England  and  the  middle 
states  need  help  in  their  western  homes  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a moral  and  intelligent  society,  how 
much  more  the  sons  of  slavery  in  founding  a Chris- 
tian republic  that  is  to  be  the  great  moral  light  house 
to  the  whole  of  Africa?  She  must  have  educated  men 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  her  government,  and  to  send 
abroad  into  the  remote  tribes,  daily  appealing  to 
them  for  teachers  and  preachers. 

Liberia  is  planted  not  so  much  for  herself  as  to 
prevent  the  slave  trade,  and  to  carry  into  the  very 
heart  of  Africa  the  lamp  of  the  gospel.  She  cannot 
indeed  do  every  thing  for  that  dark  land,  but  who 
can  set  bounds  to  her  usefulness? 

As  he  looked  from  some  eminence  in  the  celestial 
city,  he  expected  to  see  her  1,000  miles  of  coast  lined 
with  cities,  and  he  should  hope,  100  years  Hence,  to 
see  no  ships  in  her  harbors  laden  with  hot  thunder- 
bolts— but  he  should  see  galleries  of  paintings,  and 
of  sculpture,  adorning  her  cities — to  see,  instead  of 
her  blood-stained  soil,  fields  waiving  with  the  richest 
harvests — to  see,  all  over  the  land,  schools,  and 
churches  and  colleges — to  see  civilization  extended 
all  over  Africa,  and  to  hear  not  the  thunders  of  the 
battle,  but  the  general  song  of  redeemed  and  en- 
lightened millions. 

An  Urgent  Appeal. — Mr.  Tracy,  secretary  of 
trie  American  Colonization  Society,  in  a publication 
dated  Washington,  17th  Nov.  1847,  says: 

“There  ate  in  Louisiana  thirty-seven  slaves,  who 
have  their  freedom  on  condition  that  we  will  send 
them  to  Liberia  on  the  first  day  of  January  next.— 
They  are  young  and  likely.  We  shall  be  onliged  to 
send  a vessel  from  New  Orleans  January  1st,  and 
shall  probably  have  over  one  hundred  emigrants  in 
it.  It  will  require  mote  money  than  we  have,  or 
are  likely  to  get.”  The  treasury  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  was  overdrawn  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  out  emancipated  slaves  in  Septem- 
ber. Since  the  first  of  November  it  has  been  called 
upon  to  send  out  about  seventy  from  Virginia,  “as 
soon  as  possible.”  They  ought  to  go  in  January,  and 
must  go  then  or  in  May,  to  secure  their  freedom. — 
To  meet  these  and  other  foreseen  demands  the  socie- 
ty urgently  needs  to  receive  about  twelve  thousand 
dollars  by  the  end  of  this  year;  and  it  must  receive  a 
large  part  of  that  sum,  or  some  of  these  offers  of  free- 
dom must  be  forfeited. 

The  secretary  earnestly  calls  upon  ail  the  friends 
of  freedom  and  ot  Africa,  to  aid  by  remitting  to 
Wm.  McLain,  treasurer  American  Colonization  So 
ciety,  at  Washington,  or  to  himself  at  Boston. 


OFFICIAL  DESPATCHES. 


Headquarters,  1st  regiment  U-  S.  volunteers  of  W.  F.t 
City  of  Mexico,  Sept.  16,  1847. 
To  Capt.  F.  N.  Page,  A.  A.  Adj.  Gen. 

Sir:  1 have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  re 
port  of  the  part  taken  by  the  1st  regiment  U.  S.  vo- 
lunteers of  New  York,  in  the  affairs  of  the  12th  and 
13th  instant. 

In  the  absence  of  Col.  Ward  B.  Burnett,  who  was 
still  confined  at  the  Hacienda  xMisquaque,  from  a 
wound  received  on  the  20th  ultimo,  at  Los  Potalis, 
Lieutenant  Col.  Charles  Baxter  was  in  command  of 
the  regiment.  The  regiment  after  furnishing  the 
different  details  that  had  been  ordered  for  the  storm- 
ing party,  iight  battalion  and  batteries,  was  reduced 
to  280  officers  and  men.  We  arrived  at  Tacubaya 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  instant,  and  were  posted 
until  about  8 o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  in- 
stant, on  the  right  of  the  toad  from  Tacubaya  to  the 
city,  and  near  Capt.  Drum’s  battery,  to  protect  said 
battery. 

About  8 A.  M.  on  the  13th,  as  the  division  filed 
past  the  gate  on  the  Tacubaya  road,  Col.  Baxter  re- 
ceived orders  to  advance  and  storm  the  castle.  After 
proceeding  about  half  a mile,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
general  to  file  to  the  left  by  a ranche  through  a corn 
field.  Here  we  were  received  by  a shower  of  grape, 
canister,  and  musket  balls,  when  Col.  Baxter  fell 
severely  wounded,  gallantly  leading  the  charge.  I 
immediately  look  command,  and  in  ascending  the 
hill  was  struck  by  a spent  ball,  which  disabled  me  for 
a few  minutes,  during  which  time  1 directed  Captain 
Taylor  to  command  the  battalion. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground, 
intersected  as  it  was  by  numerous  ditches,  and  swept 
by  a galling  fire  from  the  enemy,  the  regiment  which 
1 had  the  honor  to  command  was  the  first  at  the  ditch, 
the  first  in  the  enemy’s  works,  and  the  first  to  place 
the  national  flag  upon  the  conquered  castle.  Gen. 
Bravo,  commanding  the  garrison,  surrendered  him- 


self a prisoner  of  war  to  Charles  B.  Brower,  com- 
manding company  F.  The  castle  having  surrender- 
ed, I was  ordered  by  the  general  to  proceed  with  my 
command  on  the  Tacubaya  road,  and  was  halted  at 
the  aqueduct,  where  the  men  refilled  their  cartridge 
boxes.  After  a short  rest,  we  advanced  towards  the 
Garita  de  Belen,  where  two  skirmishing  parties,  un- 
der command  of  Captains  Hungerford  and  Taylor, 
were  detailed  by  order  of  Gen.  Quitman,  and  ren- 
dered essential  service  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
batteries  at  the  Garita.  A working  party  was  also 
detailed  to  carry  sand  bags,  fill  ditches,  and  make  a 
road,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Pinto,  of  company 
D.  Capt.  Barclay  was  then  ordered  to  superintend 
the  building  of  a breast  work,  and  rendered  me  effi- 
cient aid  as  second  in  command,  throughout  the 
day.  The  acting  adjutant  Lieutenant  Charles  Innes, 
having  been  wounded  about  this  time,  I appointed 
Lieut.  McCabe  of  company  K in  his  place,  and  as- 
signed Lieut.  Francis  G Boyle  to  the  command  of 
company. 

At  dusk  a large  working  party  was  detailed  from 
the  N.  York  and  Pennsylvania  regiments,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Fairchild,  in  order  to 
erect  a battery  in  front  of  the  Garita,  as  well  as  to 
strengthen  our  position  in  other  respects.  At  daylight 
the  following  morning  we  marched  with  the  rest  of 
the  division  into  the  capital. 

1 feel  that  it  is  due  to  Doctors  Edwards  and  Mc- 
Sherry  of  the  marine  corps,  to  thank  them  for  their 
kind  attention  to  our  wounded  during  the  absence  of 
our  surgeon,  Dr.  M.  B.  Halstead,  who  was  ordered 
to  remain  iri  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Misquaque. — 
Capt.  Hutton  commissary  to  the  regiment,  was  left 
in  C‘  mmand  at  Misquaque,  and  was  active  in  for- 
warding supplies.  Capt.  Van  Olinda  was  killed,  gal- 
lantly leading  his  company  to  the  charge,  and  Lieut. 
Mayne  Reid  severely  wounded  at  the  head  of  his 
company  on  the  hill. 

In  closing  my  report,  I must  do  justice  to  those 
gallant  officers,  by  particular  notice,  w hose  assist- 
ance to  me,  both  in  the  attack  on  Chapultepec  and 
the  advance  on  the  city,  added  greatly  to  the  bril- 
liant results  of  the  day.  They  were  Captains  Bar- 
clay, Taylor,  Hungerford,  Fairchild,  a-nd  Pearson; 
the  latter  fell  early  in  the  engagement,  severely 
wounded,  Lieuts.  Henry,  whose  gallantry  deserves  a 
special  notice,  Miller,  McCabe,  Lines,  Brower,  Grif- 
fin, Green,  Boyle,  Scannel,  Farnsworth,  Doming, 
and  Doremus. 

A list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  the 
storming  of  the  castle,  and  the  subsequent  battles  on 
the  road  to  Mexico,  is  herewith  annexed. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully  yours,  &c.f 

[Signed  ] JAMES  C BURNHAM, 

Lieut.  Col.  commanding  U.  S.  regiment. 

reports  of  brigadier  general  lane. 

Puebla,  ( Mexico, ) October,  13,  1847. 

Sir:  ] have  the  honor  to  announce  to  you  the  ar- 
rival of  my  command  at  this  place  on  yesterday,  at 
1 o’clock.  Before  entering  this  city,  1 had  learned 
satisfactorily  that  Col.  Childs  had  been  besieged  forty 
days,  at  d that  his  posit  ion  was  becominga  very  criti- 
cal one,  principally  lor  the  want  of  proper  supplies. 
For  the  partieulais  of  this  siege  I respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  report  of  Col.  Childs  himself.  As  my 
commat  d neared  the  city,  firing  was  distinctly  heard; 
and  leeling  confident  that  my  force  was  sufficient  to 
enter  the  city  at  once,  1 directed  Col.  Brough,  with 
the  Ohio  and  Captain  Heintzleman’s  battalion,  to 
enter  on  the  main  road.  I further  ordered  Colonel 
GormaD,  with  the  Indiana  regiment,  to  proceed  by 
a street  further  to  the  east  and  left.  Upon  our  ap- 
proach, 1 found  an  enemy  upon  the  house-tops  and 
in  the  streets,  firing  occasional  shots.  The  troops 
moved  up  toward  the  main  plaza,  driving  the  scat- 
tering forces  of  the  enemy  before  them,  and  com- 
pletely clearing  the  streets  and  city,  and  killing  a 
few  of  the  enemy.  Immediately  all  was  quiet  and 
order  restored.  I should  remark,  also,  that  I found 
ten  or  twelve  of  Col.  Childs’  men  w ho  had  been  kill- 
ed by  the  enemy  that  morning,  and  but  a short  time 
before  our  entering  the  city.  Col.  Childs  and  com- 
mand are  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration  from 
his  government  for  the  gallant  defence  they  have 
made  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy  dur- 
ing the  long  and  serious  siege. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  whole  of  my  command 
for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they  obeyed  my  or- 
ders, and  attacked  and  drove  the  euemy. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  LANE,  Brig.  Gen. 

battle  of  huamantla. 

Headquarters  Department  Puebla, 
Puebla,  October  18,  1847. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  re- 

port of  an  engagement  between  a part  of  jny  force 
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and  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  General 
Santa  Anna,  at  the  city  of  Huamantla,  on  the  9th 
instant: 

After  my  departure  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  when 
near  the  San  Juan  river,  a party  of  guerrillas  was 
observed  near  the  hacienda  of  Santa  Anna.  Capt- 
Lewis’ company  of  mounted  volunteers  was  detach 
ed  in  pursuit;  a portion  of  the  command,  under 
Lieut.  Lilly,  came  upon  the  enemy,  and  had  a smart 
skirmish  with  them.  Lieut.  Lilly  behaved  in  the 
most  gallant  manner,  rallying  and  encouraging  his 
men  under  a severe  fire.  Upon  leaving  Paso  de 
Ovcjas,  the  rear  guard  was  fired  upon  by  a small 
guerrilla  force,  and  1 regret  to  have  to  announce  the 
death  of  Lieut.  Cline,  who  was  shot  in  the  affair.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  a most  energetic  and  efficient 
young  officer,  belonging  to  Capt.  Lewis’  company  of 
Louisiana  mounted  volunteers. 

At  various  points  on  the  road  rumors  reached  me 
that  a large  force  was  concentrating  between  Perote 
and  Puebla.  These  rumors  were  confirmed  on  my 
arrival  at  the  former  place,  and  1 also  received  the 
additional  intelligence  that  Santa  Anna  in  person 
commanded  them,  having  about  four  thousand  men 
and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  No  molestation  occur 
red  until  my  arrival  at  the  hacienda  of  San  Antonio 
Tatnaris,  at  which  place,  through  the  medium  of 
my  spies,  I teamed  that  the  enemy  were  at  the  city 
of  Huamantla.  Leaving  my  train  packed  at  the 
former  place,  guarded  by  Col.  Brough’s  regiment 
Ohio  volunteers,  Captain  Simmons’  battalion  of  three 
companies,  and  Lieut.  Pratt’s  battery,  my  force  con- 
sisting of  Col.  Wynkoop’s  battalion,  (from  Perote,) 
Col.  Gorman’s  regiment  of  Indiana  volunteers,  Cap- 
tain Heintzleman’s  battalion  of  six  companies,  Maj. 
Lally's  regiment  of  four  companies  of  mounted  men, 
under  command  of  Captain  Samuel  H.  Walker, 
mounted  riflemen,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery  under 
command  of  Captain  George  Taylor,  3d  artillery, 
assisted  by  Lieut.  Field,  artillery.  On  arriving  near 
the  city,  at  about  one  o’clock  P.  M.,  Capt.  Walker, 
commanding  the  advanced  guard,  (of  horsemen,) 
was  ordered  to  move  forward  ahead  of  the  column, 
(but  within  supporting  distance,)  to  the  entrance  of 
the  city,  and  il  the  enemy  were  in  force  to  await 
the  ai rival  of  the  infantry  before  entering.  When 
within  about  three  miles,  parties  of  horsemen  being 
seen  making  their  way  through  the  fields  towards 
the  city,  Captain  Walker  commenced  a gallop. — 
Owing  to  the  thick  maguey  bushes  lining  the  sides 
of  the  road,  it  wt.s  impossible  to  distinguish  his  fur- 
ther movements.  Bui  a short  lime  had  elapsed  when 
firing  was  heard  from  the  city.  The  firing  continu- 
ing, the  column  was  pressed  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  At  this  time  a body  of  about  2,000  lan- 
cers was  seen  hurrying  over  the  hills  towards  the 
city.  1 directed  Col.  Gorman,  w.th  his  regiment,  to 
advance  towards  and  enter  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
wi.ile  Colonel  Wynkoop’s  battalion,  with  the  artille- 
ry, moved  low  ards  the  east  side,  Capt.  Heintzleman’s 
moving  on  his  right,  and  Major  Lally’s  constituting 
the  reserve. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  city,  Captain 
Walker  discovering  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  in 
the  piaza,  (about  500  in  number,)  ordered  a charge. 
A baud  to  hand  conflict  took  place  between  the 
foices;  but  so  resolute  was  the  charge,  that  the  ene- 
my were  obliged  to  give  way,  being  driven  from 
their  guns.  They  w ere  pursued  by  our  dragoons  for 
some  distance,  but  the  pursuit  was  checked  by  the 
arrival  ol  their  reintorcements.  Col.  Gorman’s  re- 
giment, on  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  city  at 
about  the  same  lime  as  the  reinforcements  of  the 
enemy,  opened  a well  directed  fire,  which  succeeded 
in  routing  them.  With  the  left  wing  ol  his  regi-: 
menl  he  proceeded  in  person  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  town  where  the  enemy  still  were,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  dispersing  them.  Col.  Wynkoop’s  com- 
mand, with  the  batteries,  assumed  their  position; 
but  belore  they  were  within  range  the  enemy  fled  in 
baste.  The  same  occurred  with  Capt.  Hemtzlemau’s 
command.  I he  enemy  emering  the  town  and  becom- 
ing somewhat  scattered,  Major  Lally,  with  his  regi- 
ment, pioceeded  across  the  fields  to  cut  off  his  rear 
and  intercept  his  retreat.  This  movement  not  being 
perceived,  1 ordered  him  to  advance  towards  the 
town:  thus  depriving  him,  unintentionally,  of  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  good  service.  Captain  Walker’s 
force  had  been  engaged  some  three  quarters  ol  an 
hour  before  the  inlantry  arrived  to  his  support.  He 
succeeded  in  capturing  two  pieces  of  artillery  from 
the  enemy,  but  was  not  able  to  use  them,  owing  to 
the  want  of  priming  tubes,  although  every  effort  was 
made.  On  this  occasion  every  officer  and  soldier 
behaved  with  the  utmost  cooluess,  and  my  warmest 
thanks  are  due  to  them.  Col.  Gorman,  Lieut.  Col. 
Dumont,  and  Major  McCoy,  of  the  Indiana  regi- 
ment; Col.  Wynkoop,  Pennsylvania  volunteers;  Ma- 
jor Lally  and  Captain  Heintzleman,  rendered  me 
most  efficient  service  by  their  prootflucgl  in  vann- 


ing into  execution  my  orders.  To  Surgeons  Rey- 
nolds and  Lamar  the  highest  commendations  are  due, 
joining  us  as  they  did  in  the  charge  of  the  cavalry. 
Surgeon  Reynolds,  side  by  side  with  Captain  Walk- 
er, rushed  on  the  enemy’s  lines,  and,  after  the  con- 
flict was  ended,  rendered  professional  services  to  the 
wounded,  promptly  performing  amputation  and  other 
surgical  operations  on  the  field  of  battle.  Lieut. 
Claiborne,  mounted  riflemen,  captured  a six  pounder 
in  a gallant  manner;  while  Captain  Fitzhuman,  com 
pany  C,  mounted  riflemen,  captured  a mounted  how- 
itzer. Corporal  Tillman  is  highly  spoken  of  by  all. 
Lieut.  Anderson,  Georgia  volunteers,  succeeded  in 
capturing  Col.  La  Vega  and  Major  lturbide,  nar- 
rowly escaping  with  his  life.  The  cavalry  were 
much  exposed,  and  behaved  with  that  daring  which 
characterizes  American  soldiers  on  every  occasion 
of  danger.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  members 
of  my  staff  present,  for  their  promptness  in  serv- 
ing me. 

Capt.  Besancon,  with  his  command  of  (mounted) 
Louisiana  volunteers,  in  following  the  command  of 
Capt.  Walker,  was  separated  by  a large  body  of  Ian 
cer»  from  the  remainder  of  the  squadron,  but  gallant- 
ly succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  them.  Lieut. 
Henderson,  Louisiana  volunteers,  was  acting  as  one 
of  my  aid9. 

The  colors  of  the  Indiana  regiment  were  planted 
on  the  arsenal  the  moment  the  enemy  were  routed. 
This  victory  is  saddened  by  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
most  cbivalric,  noble  hearted  men  that  graced  the 
profession  of  arms — Captain  Samuel  H.  Walker,  of 
the  mounted  riflemen.  Foremost  in  the  advance,  he 
had  routed  the  enemy  when  he  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed. In  his  death  the  service  has  met  with  a loss 
which  cannot  easily  be  repaired  Our  total  loss  is 
thirteen  billed  and  eleven  w ounded.  We  succeded 
in  capturing  one  six  pounder  brass  gun  and  one 
mountain  howitzer,  both  mounted,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  wagons,  which  1 
was  compelled  to  destroy.  The  enemy’s  loss  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fitly.  I must  beg  leave  to 
further  mention  Lieut.  B P.  McDonald,  3d  artillery, 
who  was  sent  with  an  order  into  the  town  previous 
to  my  entry,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bradley,  of  the 
quarteimaster’s  department.  He  was  surrounded  by 
lancers,  but  succeeded  in  escaping. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  LANE,  Brig  Gen. 
To  the  Adjutant  General,  U.  S.  Army,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

BATTLE  OF  ATLIXCO. 

Headquarter i Department  Perote, 
Perote,  October  22,  1847. 

Sir:  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  instant,  learning 
that  Gen.  Rea  was  in  command  of  a considerable 
force  of  the  enemy  at  Atlixco,  about  ten  leagues 
from  this  place,  I ordered  a movement  for  the  next 
morning  at  11  o’clock.  My  force  consisted  of  the 
4th  Ohio  and  4ih  Indiana  regiments,  Major  Lally’s 
and  Captain  Heintzleman’s  battalions,  Col.  Wyn- 
koop’s battalion  of  lour  companies,  (1st  Pennsylva- 
nia volunteers)  Captain  Taylor’s  and  Lieut.  Pratt’s 
batteries  of  light  artillery,  and  a squadron  of  dra- 
goons, commanded  by  Captain  Ford,  3d  dragoons. — 
About  4 o’clock  P.  M.,  when  near  Santa  Isabella, 
9even  leagues  from  this  place,  the  advance  guard  of 
the  enemy  was  discovered.  A halt  wa9  ordered  until 
the  cavalry,  whi  h had  previously  been  detached  to 
examine  a hacienda,  should  arrive.  The  enemy, 
w ith  his  accustomed  bravado,  came  to  the  fool  of  the 
hill  in  small  parties,  firing  their  escopetas  and  wav- 
ing their  lances.  On  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  a 
forward  movement  was  made  by  the  column.  A 
large  deep  ravine  appearing  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
Lieut.  Col.  Moore,  with  his  Ohio  regiment,  was  or- 
dered to  flank  it,  Major  Lally  with  his  battalion 
leading  the  advance  Our  column  had  scarcely  com- 
menced its  movement,  when  signs  of  confusion  were 
visible  among  the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  which, 
the  cavalry  was  ordered  to  charge,  follow  them  up, 
and  engage  them  until  the  inlantry  could  arrive. — 
Lieut.  Pratt  with  his  battery  was  ordered  to  follow 
in  rear  of  the  dragoons  at  a gallop.  Had  this  move- 
ment been  perlormed,  the  whole  force  would  have 
been  ours.  But  by  an  order  from  Maj.  Lally,  Lieut. 
Pratt  was  taken  from  the  place  assigned  him  by  me, 
aDd  in  consequence  detained  until  a greater  portion 
of  the  column  had  passed;  then,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  it  was  impossible  for  his  battery  to 
proceed  with  rapidity. 

The  cavalry  pursued  the  retreating  enemy  for 
about  a mile  and  a half,  skirmishing  with  them. — 
On  arriving  at  a small  hill,  they  made  a stand  and 
fought  severely  until  our  infantry  appeared,  when 
they  look  flight.  Our  artillery  fired  a few  shots  as 
soon  as  il  came  up,  hut  w ithout  effect,  as  by  their 
rapid  leuetki  they  bad  placed  Ihemselrea  at  Jang 


range.  The  dragoons  were  again  ordered  to  follow 
and  keep  them  engaged.  After  a running  fight  of 
about  four  miles,  and  when  within  a mile  and  a half 
of  Atlixco,  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  was  disco- 
vered on  a hill  side,  covered  with  a chaparral,  form- 
ing hedges,  behind  which  they  had  posted  themselves. 
Our  cavalry  dashed  among  them,  cutting  them  down 
in  great  numbers.  So  thick  was  the  chaparral  that 
the  dragoons  were  ordered  to  dismount  and  fight 
them  on  foot.  A most  bloody  conflict  ensued,  fatal 
to  the  enemy.  Our  infantry  for  the  last  six  miles 
had  been  straining  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  over- 
take the  enemy,  pressing  forward  most  arduously, 
notwithstanding  the  forced  march  of  sixteen  miles 
since  11  o’clock.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  road 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  gullies,  the  artillery 
could  only  advance  at  a walk.  A9  soon  as  liar-  in  ^ 
fantry  again  appeared  in  sight,  the  enemy  agffc  re- 
treated. So  worn  out  were  our  horses  (the  sun  har- 
ing been  broiling  hot  all  day)  that  they  could  pursue 
■ he  enemy  no  further.  The  column  was  pressed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  towards  the  town;  but 
night  had  already  shut  in,  giving  us,  however,  the 
advantage  of  a fine  moonlight.  As  we  approached 
several  shots  were  fired  at  us,  and,  deeming  il  unsafe 
to  risk  a street  fight  in  an  unknown  town  at  night,  I 
ordered  the  artillery  to  be  posted  on  a hill  near  to 

the  town,  and  overlooking  it,  and  open  its  fire. 

Now  ensued  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  con- 
ceivable. Every  gun  was  served  with  the  utmost 
rapidity;  and  the  crash  of  the  walls  and  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  when  struck  by  our  shot  and  shell, 
was  miqgled  with  the  roar  ot  our  artillery.  The 
bright  light  of  the  moon  enabled  us  to  direct  our 
shots  to  the  most  thickly  populated  parts  of  the 
town. 

After  firing  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the 
firing  from  the  town  having  ceased,  1 ordered  Major 
Lally  and  Colonel  Brough  to  advance  cautiously 
with  their  commands  into  the  town.  On  entering  I 
was  waited  upon  by  the  ayuntamiento,  desiring 
that  their  town  might  he  spared.  After  search- 
ing the  next  morning  for  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  disposing  of  what  was  found,  1 commenced  my 
return.  J 

Gen.  Rea  had  two  pieces  of  artillery;  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  aw  are  of  our  approach,  he  ordered  them 
w ith  haste  to  Matamoros,  a small  town  eleven  leagues 
beyond.  The  enemy  state  their  own  loss  in  this  ac- 
tion to  be  219  killed  and  300  w ounded.  On  our  part, 
we  had  one  man  kiihd  and  one  wounded.  Scarcely 
ever  has  a more  rapid  forced  march  been  made  than 
this,  and  productive  of  better  results.  AUixco  has 
been  the  headquarters  of  guerrillas  in  this  section  of 
country,  and  ol  late  the  seat  of  government  of  this 
stale.  From  hence  all  expeditions  have  been  fitted 
out  against  our  troops.  So  much  terror  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  them,  at  thus  having  war  Drought  to 
their  own  bodies,  ihai't  am  inclined  to  believe  they 
will  give  us  no  more  trouble. 

1 he  cavalry  under  Captain  Ford  deserves  my  very 
warmest  thunks.  The  services  perlormed  by  them 
was  ol  a most  arduous  and  dangerous  character,  and 
nobly  did  they  sustain  themselves  i o Capt.  Le  . is, 
Lieuts.  Waters  and  Lilly,  it  is  but  justice  to  recom- 
mend them  particularly  to  the  notice  of  the  depart- 
ment lor  llicir  gallantry.  Also  Lieut.  Martin,  3d 
uragoons,  commanding  for  the  time  Captain  Ford>g 
company,  behaved  in  a hands  me  manner.  Tu  me 
commanders  of  regiments  and  battalions,  to  Captain 
I ay  lor,  3d  artillery,  and  Lieut.  Pratl,  2d  artillery, 
commanding  batteries  of  light  artillery,  1 am  under 
great  indebtedness.  To  Lieut.  Sears,  2d  artillery, 
acting  A.  A.  G.,  for  his  promptness  and  efficiency 
throughout  the  day  in  carrying  my  orders,  also  my 
highest  thanks  are  due.  Lieut.  Douglas,  Ohio  regi- 
ment, (my  aid,)  Lieut.  Henderson,  Louisiana  regi- 
ment, Lieut.  Grooms,  Ohio  regiment,  and  Lieut. 
McDonald,  assistant  quartermaster,  deserve  my 
thanks  lor  efficient  service  during  the  day.  To  my 
secretary,  Mr.  A.  Phelps,  my  thanks  are  due.  To 
Doctors  Roynolds,  Newton,  and  Lamar,  1 must  ten- 
der my  thanks. 

On  my  return,  when  at  Cholula,  learning  that  two 
pieces  ol  artillery  had  just  been  finished  at  Guexo- 
cingo,  1 determined  to  proceed  thither,  and  took  with 
me  a portion  of  Col.  Brough’s  and  Col.  Wynkoop’* 
regiments,  and  a part  ol  Captain  Heimzieman’s  bat- 
talion, and  Capt.  Taylor's  battery— m all,  450  men. 

1 made  a thorough  search  ol  the  town;  the  pieces  had 
been  removed,  but  their  carriages  were  iound  and 
destroyed. 

On  my  entry  into  the  town,  a party  of  the  enemy 
were  seen,  but  retreating  precipitately. 

The  next  morning,  without  interruption,  I return- 
ed to  Puebla. 

1 ba»e  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  LANE,  Brig.  Gen. 

Hon-  W.  L.  Marct,  secretary  ol  war. 
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THE  SEASON. 

Six  weeks  of  rpal  old  fa-hioned  delightful  In- 
dian Summer  have  heen  enjoyed  this  year.  Novem- 
ber, notw  ithstand-ng  the  frost  on  the  nights  of  the 
21st  and  22d.  as  as  bland  and  pleasant  as  Novem 
ber  ever  has  been,  up  to  its  26' h day.  A very  heavy 
fall  of  rain  then  cotntiteneed  in  the  mountain  regions, 
and  a destructive  flood  swept  from  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Juri  ata,  the  Potomac  the  Mononghela,  and 
es  ecially  an-  Kanawha  the  James  River,  doing  im- 
mense • an  age  along  the  homers,  devastaling  pri>  ate 
and  public  property  to  a very  heavy  amount.  Less 
rain  fell  on  the  sea  board.  This  rain  was  followed 
by  seteie  - old  The  last  day  of  November  is  stated 
to  have  t een  the  coldest  November  day  that  has 
been  expe.  it  need  for  filly-seven  years.  It  was  a 
* kti’l.ng  Irost”  bey-  nd  dispute,  and  conclusively  ter- 
minated 'h  cotton  picking  an-i  9-igar  c ane  season  of 
the  south,  a *i  ason  which  they  have  enjoyed  for 
m m-  week-  later  than  usual.  This  keen  lr->-t  inter- 
rupted the  navigation  of  the  New  York  canals,  above 
Syracuse,  and  all  hands  were  about  turning  into 
w inter  quarters  there,  when  suddenly  the  weather 
again  became  rnild  and  so  remains  to  this  date. — 
The  canal  boatmen  have  no  doubt  availed  of  the 
change. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29:h  of  November.  9 A.  M. 
at  Utica,  the  Uieunometer  stood  7 above  Eero.  On 
the  evening  ol  that  day  ice  was  an  inch  thick  on 
the  canal  a\  Rochester.  At  sun  rise  ori  the  30ih,  6 
at  Albany;  7 ai  Boston;  at  Exeter,  N.  H 4;  at  New 
ton  Corner  2;  at  Waterloo  1,  above  zero. 

New  Yotk  Election. — The  official  returns  of  the 
recent  elecliuti  in  the  state  of  New  York  show  the 


follow  mg  results; 

For  Lt.  Governor — Fish  (W.)  170.072 

Dayton  (D.)  139,623 

Whig  majority  30,449 

For  Comptroller — F-llmore  (W.)  174.756 

Hungetford  (D  ) 136.027 

Whig  majority  38,727 

For  Sec' y oj  Stale — Morgan  (W.)  169  470 

Sanford  (D  ) 144.133 

Whig  majority  25  337 


For  a'torney  general,  the  majority  of  Jordan  over 
Chatfield  is  35,282;  for  slate  ireasuser,  Hunt  over 
Cuyler  23,516;  for  state  engineer,  Stuart  over  Childs 
38  059 

'1  he  following  were  the  aggregate  votes  of  the  two 
parties  in  1844  and  1846: 

1844— F.l, more  231,057  Wright  241,090 

1»46 — Young  198,878  Wright  ls7  306 

'J  lie  whig  vote  ol  this  year,  taking  the  highest 
candidate,  (F  llmore.)  is  56,301  less  than  in  1844, 
and  24,122  less  than  in  1846 

Tne  democratic  vole,  taking  the  highest,  (San- 
ford,) is  85.091  less  than  in  1844,  and  41,340  less 
than  m 1046. 

Texas — A telegraqhic  despatch  dated  Cincinnati, 
Noveu. btr  29,  sups — “By  way  of  Louisville  we 
learn  thai  D.  R.  Miller  has  been  elected  governor  of 
Texas.  ” 

Hog  Trade. — The  weather  of  November  until  the 
Iasi  lew  days,  was  unfavorable  for  slaughtering.  The 
bloody  work  will  be  crowded  into  a shorter  period  ot 
tun.  man  usual.  A.  Cincinnati,  Holders  and  buyers  are 
at  issue,  and  most  of  the  hog-  as  yet  slaughtered,  are  on 
account  of  the  former.  What  sales  have  transpired 
were  at  Irom  *5  to  3 ‘20. 

Slaughter  house. — The  Cincinnati  Commercial  pub 
itches  a uesciip  ion  of  me  new  slaughter  establishment 
of  Messrs.  F.  btrsalord  and  H Bow  man,  in  Deer  Creek 
Valley,  at  wmch  one  tiiousanu  hogs  undone  bundled 
i.etvtc  can  be  slaughtered  and  dressed  ready  for  pack- 
ing m one  day.  Every  tiling  is  m the  neatest  and  clean- 
ed sty  e.  A taiu.e  uuinuer  of  hands  are  of  course  em 
ployi  u. 

I tie  St.  Louis  Republican  makes  an  interesting  state 
me n i ot  the  large  ami  spacious  packing  establishments 
in  that  city,  “complete  as  ingenuity  cao  nt  ike  thenr.” — 
io  these  , stublisiiinmits  tacilines  are  offered  for  slaug.'n 
enng  with  i.tatmss,  three  or  four  thousand  hogs  a id 
five  Hundred  beeves  a nay,  and  packing  in  the  best  or- 
der tor  market.  The  advantages  ot  St  Louts  tor  these 
o; eiuiions  are  pretty  strongly  set  forffi,  including  the 
cheap, a ss  of  salt,  cooperage  and  labor,  and  the  certain 
ly  ot  reaching  the  market  at  New  Orleans. 

Live  s-tock. — The  Parkersburg,  (Va  ) Gazette,  Btates 
the  number  of  live  stock  that  has  crossed  the  Obi. 
RiVi  r at  iliat  place  for  toe  eastern  market  since  the  22u 
ol  Maicli,  to  be  bed  cattle  3,865;  stock  cattle  2,416, 
sheep  1,984;  hogs  2,06r;  horses  85 — total  10,41 1 , being 
oeariy  double  the  number  of  last  year. 


THE  FAILURES  OF  MERCHANTS  AND  BANKERS,  IN 
EURTPE.  SINCE  23d  OCTOBER. 

A-tams,  Warren  & Co,  ba.  k-  rs  Shrewsbury. 

E Allessi  & Co,  corn  mer-  hauls  Genoa. 

Larbib  & Co,  merchants,  Leghorn. 

Barker,  silk  manufacturer,  Manchester. 

H Borthwiek,  late  M P.  London. 

Rrodie  & Co.  bankers,  Salisbury. 

Brodie  & King,  hankers,  Shaftesbury. 

Handen  G Culcagno.  money  changer,  Genoa. 

Coates  & C<>,  American  merchants,  London. 

Coates,  Hillard  & Co,  agents,  Manchester. 
Cnekburn.  Greig&  Co,  wine  merchan's,  Lishon. 
Cowan9,  Smith  & Co.  commission  agents,  Glasgow. 
J P Cruikshariks,  W I merchants.  London. 

S S Curts,  hide  merchants,  London. 

R & J Farbrrdge,  E 1 merchant,  Manchester. 

Robl  Gardner,  merchant  and  spinner,  Manchester. 
Galt  & Co,  Mtdlock  bridge  mills,  Manchester. 
Gillows  & Co,  spinners,  Preston. 

J P Howard  & Co,  colonial  brokers,  London. 

L W A Jacobi,  merchant,  Hamburgh. 

W Jones  & Co,  wholesale  tea  dealers,  Liverpool. 
Kilgour  & Leith,  W 1 merchants,  Glasgow. 

McTear.  Hadfield  & Co,  ship  brokers,  Liverpool. 
Martin  & Harlwright,  yarn  merchants,  Manchester. 
Morpnrgn  & Tedeschi,  merchants,  Leghorn. 

North  and  South  Wales  bank*.  Liverpool. 

Pearson,  Wilson  & Co,  foreign  merchants,  Glasgow. 
D Pegragiittrers,  merchant.  Leghorn. 

C Riva  & Co,  merchai  ts,  St.  Petersburgh. 

R H Brier  ly,  spinners  and  manufacturers,  Blackburn. 
Scott,  Bell  & Co,  E I merchants,  London. 

C Sutherland  & Co,  colonial  brokers,  London. 
Swamson  & Birchwo.d,  m mufaclures,  Manchester. 
R Taylor,  soap  boiler,  Liverpool. 

J L Valentin,  merchant,  Leghorn. 

J Van  Zeller  & Sons,  merchants,  Lisbon. 

W Lambert,  merchant, 

Ventura,  merchant,  Venice. 

John  Barton  & Co,  merchants, 

M Vermehren,  merchant,  St.  Petersburgh. 

Salisbury  bank. 

Shrewsbury  and  Market  Drayton  bank. 


•Has  numerous  branches  throughout  Wales. 

Ireland. — Anticipating  a scarcity  of  provisions,  the 
treasury  have  reappointed  24  of  the  120  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  who  served  under  the  relief  commission  in 
Ireland  last  year,  in  superintending  the  distribution  of 
provisions. 

The  London  Herald  of  Nov.  3 says,  “The  critical 
and  alarming  condition  of  Ireland  begins  to  occupy  the 
foreground  tn  the  picture,  which,  with  rapidly  spreading 
distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  a declining 
revenue,  are  sufficiently  appalling  and  sufficiently  ur- 
gent to  require  the  earliest  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
ture.’’ 

Ireland  still  remains  a prey  to  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion, so  that  murders — cruel,  horrid,  blood-thirsty 
murders  continue  to  disgrace  the  south  and  western 
provinces. 

The  pope’s  rescript  had  been  received,  condemn- 
ing the  proposed  Roman  Catholic  provincial  colleges 
lor  Ireland.  A feeding  ol  universal  sorrow  and  dis 
appointment  had  been  caused  by  it. 

The  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  had  addressed  the 
lord  lieutenant  on  the  certain  recurrence  of  the  tarn- 
irie  with  the  approaching  wir.ter.  He  promised  that 
government  wculd  interfere  for  the  preservation  of 


human  life. 

Bank  of  England — Official  statement  as  of  the 
23d,  dated  28th  Oct.  1847. 

Issue  Department. 

Government  debt  -(£11,015,100 

Other  securities  2,984,900 

Gold  coin  a:  d bullion  6,745,354 

Sliver  bullion  1,120.091 


Notes  issued  to  the  same  amount  v£2l,o65,445 


Banking  Department. 


Proprietor’s 

Government 

capital 

^£14,552,000 

securities 

Rest, 

3,514.435 

(including 

Public  depo- 

dead 

sits, 

4,766,394 

weight) 

^10,899,707 

Other  depo- 

Other  9ecu- 

sits, 

8,588,500 

rilies 

17,467  128 

Seven  da}  & 

Notes 

1,547,270 

other  bills 

947,013 

Gold  and  sil- 

ver  coin 

447,246 

£32  361,351 

v£J2,361,351 

The  bank  directors  had  not,  at  the  latest  dates, 
proceeded  to  the  actual  violation  ol  their  charter, 
out  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  burrowing,  lor  a 
lew  days,  such  amounts  a9  they  were  required  to 
-ccoinmcdale.  Some  of  the  joui  nals  insinuate,  that 
this  course  is  resorted  to  on  account  of  fears  on  then 
pail,  that  ministers  might  not  oe  aule  to  insure  a 
majority,  it  being  a new  and  rather  incongruous 
parliament  they  will  have  to  manage. 


PORTUGAL. 

Js  unsettled  and  her  history  consists  in  rumors,  her 
doings  of  lo-day  are  the  undoings  of  the  deeds  of  yes- 
terday. 

Steamboat  disasters.  The  steamer  Talisman , on 
her  way  from  Louisville  to  St.  Louis,  about  5 o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  November,  when  near 
Cape  Girardeau,  came  in  contact  with  the  steamer 
Tempest,  and  immediately  sunk.  The  Rev.  S.  H. 
Calhoun,  one  of  the  cabin  passengers  writes:  “At 
the  moment  of  the  collision  I was  sitting  in  the  ca- 
bin, the  floor  of  which  was  covered  with  passengers 
sleeping.  I started  at  the  sudden  crash,  which  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  a second,  and  ran  to  the 
door.  I supposed  we  had  struck  a snag.  Looking 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  I saw  the  guard  was  al- 
ready under  water,  and  that  we  were  rapidly  sink- 
ing. I mounted  at  once  the  hurricane  deck,  and  aid- 
ed in  hauling  up  the  females  over  the  side  of  the 
boat.  The  Tempest  was  at  a little  distance  from  us, 
waiting,  I suppose,  to  see  whal  would  be  her  own 
fate.  The  scene  that  followed  on  our  deck  surpasses 
all  description.  The  cabin  passengers,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  numerous.  Their  shrieks  and 
lamentations  and  cries  for  help  are  still  ringing  iri  my 
ears.  I endeavored  to  direct  the  attention  of  such 
as  1 encountered  to  God  as  their  refuge.  I supposed 
that,  though  some  might  be  able  to  swim  to  the 
shore,  I as  well  as  a great  many  others  had  reached 
the  end  of  our  course  on  earth. 

“In  the  meantime  the  cries  of  our  distracted  pas- 
sengers reached  the  Tempest,  and  she  was  already 
nearing  us.  A poor  mother,  whom  I never  saw  be- 
fore, threw  one  of  her  children  into  my  arms,  and  I 
was  happy  afterwards  in  seeing  her  and  it  safely  on 
board  the  Tempest.  A gracious  Providence  ordered 
it  that  our  boat  found  bottom  before  the  water  reach- 
ed the  hurricane  deck,  and  thus  most  of  the  cabin 
passengers  (who  had  mounted  aloft)  were  saved. — 
The  deck  passengers  were  unable  to  get  out,  so  ra- 
pidly did  the  boat  sink,  and  but  a portion,  probably 
a small  one,  reached  the  Tempest.  The  loss  cannot 
be  less  than  from  forty  to  fifty,  though  others  esti- 
mate it  as  high  as  one  hundred.  It  was  a scene  I 
hope  never  to  forget.” 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  24th  ult.,  con- 
tains a list  ot  the  names  of  41  of  the  passengers 
that  perished,  but  adds  that  the  total  number  lost 
was  at  least  75,  all  deck  passengers,  except  one  lady 
and  gentleman  recently  married,  that  rushed  over- 
board and  perished. 

The  propeller  Phoenix,  bound  up  Lake  Michigan, 
when  within  19  miles  of  Sheboygan,  150  miles  north 
of  Chicago,  on  Sunday  morning  the  21st  ult.,  took 
fire  under  decks  from  her  furnace.  A brisk  wind, 
and  the  consternation  of  over  one  hundred  passen- 
gers on  board,  rendered  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
flames  unavailing.  The  captain  was  taken  from  his 
berth,  sick,  placed  on  board  a boat,  with  as  many  of 
the  passengers  as  the  boat  could  float  with,  by  the 
intrepidity  of  a gentleman  on  board,  who  himself  re- 
mained and  perished  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  and 
passengers.  The  steamer  Delaware  hove  in  sight 
and  made  for  the  scene,  but  arrived  too  late  to  save 
any  but  those  in  the  boat.  Two  hundred  human  be- 
ings are  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  flames  or 
flood. 

New  planets.-— The  Astronemer  Hend,  of  Bish- 
ops Observatory,  London,  on  the  lSiti  October, 
discovered  another  planet  nelonging  to  our  solar  sys- 
tem, which  Sir  John  Hershel  has  decided  to  name 
Flora  Lieut.  Maury,  U.  S N.  has  published  in 
the  National  Intelligencer,  his  observations  of  it 
made  at  the  National  O oservatary,  Washington, 
from  the  18lh  to  the  29;h  Oct.,  together  with  com- 
pulation of  its  aspect  to  the  14th  Dec. 

The  new  comet,  which  Miss  Mitchell,  of  Nan- 
tucket, discovered  on  the  1st  of  Oct.  Iasi,  was  dis- 
covered bj  D Vico,  at  Rome,  on  the  3 J,  and  on  the 
lltli  October  it  was  discovered  try  Professor  Rum- 
ker,  ol  Hamburg,  each  discovery  being  without  the 
knowledge  ol  Ibe  other.  Mr.  Maury  designates  it 
“Mitchell’s  comet,”  tn  justice  to  our  scientific 
countrywoman,  and  publishes  also  a computation  of 
its  aspect  to  the  30>h  Dec.  it  is  visible  just  ueiore  day, 
bating  passed  i s percheliou. 

Neptune's  satellites.  Mr.  Lassell  some  litre 
Since  discovered  a satellite  attending  the  newly  dis- 
covered planet  Neptune.  On  the  25lh  O tober  fast 
the  Messrs.  Bond’s,  at  Cambridge  Onset  valory,  dis- 
covered a second  and  n.ore  distant  satellite  be  lung- 
ing IQ  in*  »*uie  planet. 
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FROGRESS  OF  FREE  TRADE  DOCTRINES 


Mr.  Peel  may  not  have  set  the  ball  in  motion,  b 
certain  it  is,  he  gave  it  an  impetus, during  ilia  admin 
istration,  which  he  will  now  find  it  exceedingly  difli 
cult  to  arrest  within  boundaries  that  are  indispensable 
to  the  existing  order  of  things  in  Eigland.  The 
movements  of  and  the  language  employed  by  Mr 
Cobden,  leader  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  parlies  in 
England,  during  his  late  or  present  visit  to  the  con 
tinenl,  must,  we  presume  have  apprised  Mr.  Peel  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  that  they  would  have  something 
of  a task  in  keeping  “free-trade”  from  becoming  quite 
too  ‘free,’  for  their  purposes. 

Another,  and  to  this  country,  a far  more  interesting 
movement  we  find  is  now  in  progresss  in  England 
under  the  broad  banner  of  “free  trade.”  Tne  anti- 
slavery league,  have  seized  the  standard  and  call 
ed  all  the  pariizans  of  free  trade  as  well  as  of  anti 
slavery  to  rally  to  their  aid  in  demanding  that  the 
East  India  company,  the  greatest  corporate  monopoly 
known  to  this  world,  shall  relinquish  that  monopoly 
so  far  at  least,  as  to  admit  free  trade  to  the  British 
East  India  possessions.  Whether  the  league  mean 
free  trade  in  an  honest  acceptation  of  the  term,  or, 
as  we  rather  suspect,  free  trade  only  to  British  sub- 
jects, we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

Free  trade  to  India,  would  at  first  blush,  be  consi 
dered  quite  acceptable  to  this  country.  Even 
extended  to  British  subjects  oily,  it  would  appear 
more  likely  to  profit  us,  than  for  the  trade  to  be  con- 
fined as  it  now  is,  to  the  East  India  company  exclu- 
sively. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  avowed  object  of  this  move- 
ment got  up  by  that  portion  of  the  British  community 
that  have  so  kindly  taken  the  institutions  of  our 
country  into  their  especial  charge.  To  find  Mr. 
Thompson  and  the  arm-slavery  league  of  England 
upon  the  same  platform  with  our  southern  champions 
for  “free  trade,’’  is  so  remarkable  a feature  in  the 
signs  of  the  time,  that  it  cannot  but  awaken  curiosity 
as  to  Uie  result. 

Predicating  upon  the  idea,  that  it  was  the  increased 
demand  lor  cotton  alone,  which  had  formed  the  grand 
support  of  the  institution  of  American  slavery  since 
the  year  1786,  when  its  export  from  our  country  to 
Liverpool  commenced,  and  that  the  legislation  of 
the  East  India  company  has  particularly  tended  to 
bieak  down  its  cultivation  and  manufacture  in  Hin- 
doslan  by  the  natives  of  that  country,  its  original  and 
native  home,  and  has  thereby  tended  directly  to  sup- 
port us  rival  production  in  America,  and  indirectly 
to  support  the  existence,  value  and  permanence  of 
slavery,  the  anti-slavery  bodies  of  England  have  com- 
menced a series  ol  organized  operations  having  for 
their  aim,  the  overthrow  oi  the  East  India  company’s 
laws  respecting  East  India  trade  and  ihe  re-establish- 
ment of  its  native  cultivation  in  that  country. 

They  argue  that  it  is  the  British  factories  whose 
demand  gives  value  to  coLion,  and  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  that  gives  value  to  slaves,  and  that 
it  is  the  demand  for  slaves  to  operate  its  production, 
that  gives  to  slaves  any  value  a3  slaves  in  all  states 
which  are  non-cotton-growing.  They  aim  therefore 
to  liberate  the  British  factories  from  their  depend- 
ence upon  3,000,01)0  African  slaves  in  America,  and 
to  Iransfer  it  to  the  free  labor  of  the  150,000,000 
people  of  Hindostan.  From  the  success  which  has 
attended  Hie  popular  cry  in  England  for  West  India 
emancipation,  and  for  the  reform  bill,  and  for  the 
Catholic  Irish  emancipation,  and  lor  the  corn  law 
repeal,  some  conjecture  may  be  indulged  a3  to  the 
prospect  of  any  eventual  success  or  failure  of  this 
present  move. 

On  the  30lh  of  October  last,  a great  meeting  of 
theirs  was  held  in  London.  Robert  Smith,  secretary 
of  the  ami  slavery  league  announces  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question  of  iiee  trade  with  India  is  to  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  with  the  expected  aid  of  all 
those  who  have  lavored  free  trade  and  the  passage 
of  the  core  laws  repeal.  To  develop  the  industry  of 
India  is  its  avowed  ubject. 

The  fields  there  are  desolated,  the  sounds  of  indus- 
try have  ceased,  or  are  ceasing  to  be  heard  in  their 
once  thriving  cities;  these  are  me  effects,  it  is  alledg- 
ed,ot  the  grinding  laws  of  the  East  India  company’s 
monopoly.  A society  called  the  British  India  society 
was  ioruied  in  1839,  and  its  first  and  only  anniversary 
was  held  in  1841),  immediately  alter  the  so  called 
world’s  couventiou,  but  their  projects  were  ibeo 
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drowned  by  the  more  absorbing  and  exciting  topic  of 
the  anti-corn  law  movement.  The  present  has  been 
deemed  an  auspicious  moment  to  recommence  their 
deferred  action.  George  Thompson,  who  became 
somewhat  notorious  in  this  country  a few  years  since, 
has  been  elected  to  parliament  and  in  that  body  pro 
poses  to  broach  and  if  possible  give  triumph  to  the 
measures  commenced.  The  oppressive  policy  of  the 
East  India  enmpany  against  the|native.  Indian  popu- 
lation and  their  industry,  say  they,  shall  be  repealed 
and  if  possible,  England  made  free  from  her  depend- 
ence upon  the  slave  labor  of  America  for  this  product, 
one  of  the  chief  and  most  vital  elements  of  the  ex- 
istence of  her  greatness.  A series  of  meetings 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Britain,  is 
therefore  now  in  progress  clamoring  for  free  trade 
with  India. 

We  have  before  us  abstiacts  of  the  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Thompson  at  the  meeting  alluded  to,  part  of 
» hich  we  should  insert  but  for  the  importance  of  the 
official  documents  which  now  crowd  our  pages.  That 
portion  of  his  speech  is  particularly  interesting  which 
went  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  the  restrictions  of 
trade  and  the  exactions  of  the  East  India  company, 
amounting  according  to  his  figures  to  largely  over 
half  of  the  value  of  the  crop  to  the  native  grower,  it 
was  this,  he  maintained,  which  occasioned  the  culti- 
vation of  the  article  to  be  almost  abandoner1. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


The  Postmaster  General’s  Report  shows  the 
revenue  received  during  the  year  $3,945  893 

Expenditures  during  the  year  3,989,570 

Excess  of  receipts  this  year  over  last  458,693 

Deficiencies  of  the  year  33,677 

Letter  postage  received  during  the  year  3.254,512 
Number  of  letters  passing  through  mail  52,173,480 
Free  letters  annually  5 000  000 

Newspapers  “ 55  000,000 

Pamphlets  “ 2,000,000 

Dead  letters  “ 1,800,000 

Post  routes  “ 183,818 

Annua]  transportation,  miles  38,087,898 

Receipts  by  Mail  for  two  years  $7,360,000 

ANNUAL  TREASURY  REPORT. 

We  subjoin  an  abstract  from  its  statements  and 
estimates. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  June,  1847,  were — 

From  customs  $23,747,864  66 

From  public  lands  2,498  355  20 

From  miscellaneous  sources  100,570  51 

From  avails  of  treasury  notes  and 
loans  25,679,199  45 

Total  receipts  $52,025,989  82 

Add  balanoe  in  treasury  July  1, 1846,  9,126,439  08 

Total  means  $61,152,428  90 

The  expenditures  during  the  same 
period  were  59,451,177  65 


The  estimated  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  the  public  service  during 
Ihe  other  three  quarters,  from 
October  1st,  1847,  to  June  30th, 
1848,  are — 

Civil  list,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  miscella- 
neous $5,486,180  42 

Army  proper,  including 
volunteers  19,080,865  58 

Fortifications,  ordnance 
arming  militia,  &c.  2,036.446  50 

Indian  department  1,720,660  26 

Pensions  1,063,523  66 

Naval  establishment  10,241,072  47 

Interest  on  public  debt 
and  treasury  notes  2,250,577  18 

Treasury  notes  outstand- 
ing and  payable  when 
presented  267,139  31 


42,146,465  38 
$58,615  660  07 


Excess  of  expenditures  over  means 
July  1,  1848 


$15,729,114  27 


The  estimated  receipts,  means,  and  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1848,  and 
ending  June  30,  1849,  are — 

From  customs  $32,000,000  00 

From  salfes  of  public  lands  3,000,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources  100,000  00 


Total  revenue 

Deduct  deficit  July  i,  1848 

Means  available  for  service  of  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1849, 


$35,100,000  00 
15.729,114  27 


$19,370,885  73 


Leaving  balance  in  treasury  July  1st, 

1847  $1,701,251  25 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30tb  June,  1848,  are — 
receipts,  viz: 

From  customs,  1st  quarter  by  actual 
returns  $11,106,257  41 

From  customs,  2d,  3d,  and  4lh  quar 
ters,  as  estimated 


From  sales  of  public  lands 
From  miscellaneous  sources 


19,893,742  59 

$31,000,000  00 
3,500,000  00 
400,000  00 


From  avails  of  treasury  notes  and 
loans 


$34,900,000  00 
6,285,294  55 


The  expenditures  during  the  same  period,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  several  departments  of  state,  treasury) 
war,  navy,  and  postmaster  general,  are — 

The  balances  of  former 
appropriations  which 
will  be  required  to 
be,  expended  in  this 
year  $1,475,210  77 

Permanent  and  indefi- 
nite appropriation  4,587,577  82 
Specific  apropriations 
asked  for  this  year  49,582,153  13 


$55,644,941  73 


Civil  list,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  miscella- 
neous $5,613,061  52 

Army  proper,  volun- 
teers, aud  military 
academy  32,007,028  42 

Fortifications,  ordnance 
arming  militia,  &c.  2,045,169  90 
Pensions  1,694,318  84 

In  lian  department  926  401  81 

Naval  establishment  10,905,558  55 
Interest  on  publie  debt 
and  treasury  notes  2,453,402  68 

$55,644,941  72 
Deduct  means  remaining  applicable 
to  service  or  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1849  $19,370,885  73 


Excess  of  expenditures  over  means 
July  1,  1849 


$36,274,055  99 


$41,185,294  55 
1,701,251  25 


Add  balance  in  treasury  1,  1847, 

Total  means,  as  estimated  $42,886,545  80 


expenditures,  viz: 
The  actual  expenditures  lor  1st  quar- 
ter ending  Sept,  30,  1847(  were 


$16,469,194  69 


Mr  Clay. — A Washington  letter  in  the  N.  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  says: 

“Mr.  Clay  has  engaged  lodgings  here  for  the  win- 
ter. He  will  arrive  here  on  the  23d  of  December- 
He  has  two  causes  to  try  in  the  supreme  court, 
and  it  is  uncertain  when  they  will  come  on.  One  of 
his  Kentucky  friends  says  he  will  remain  here  till 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  court.  His  visit  to  this 
city  is  preceded  by  the  annunciation  that  be  is  not 
aud  will  not  be  a candidate  for  the  presidency.  No 
one  supposes  that  he  would  again  run  the  gauntlet 
of  parties,  unless  he  should  be  induced  to  do  so  by  a 
very  general  demonstration  of  the  publie  in  bis  favor. 

This  disclaimer  is  opportune  and  will  prevent  Mr. 
Clay’s  visit  to  Washington  from  any  misconstruction. 
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It  will  serve  also  to  relieve  some  of  bis  friends  from 
considerable  embarrassment  a9  lo  their  course  dur- 
ing this  president  making  session.  The  number  of 
Taylor  whigs  will  now  rapidly  increase  in  congress.” 

PUBLIC  LANDS  ADVERTISED  FOR  SALE. 

The  public  sale  by  auction,  of  nearly  six  millions 
of  acres  of  land,  situated  in  several  of  the  states 
from  Wisconsin  to  Florida,  and  including  all  the 
public  land  now  belonging  to  the  United  States  iD 
some  of  the  states  named,  will  of  course  attract  at- 
tention. 

State  or  Ter.  Sales  to  commence.  Acres. 

Wisconsin — Green  Bay — 31st  Jan.  1848  112,746 

Mineral  Point — 17  Jan.  “ 443,732 


Iowa — Du  Buque — 17th  JaD. 
Du  Buque — 31st  Jan. 
Iowa  city — 34th  Jan. 
Fairfield — 17th  Jan. 


Missouri — Springfield — 17th  Jan. 

Plattsburg — 31st  Jan. 
Jackson — 17th  Jan. 
Clinton — 24th  Jan. 
Palmyra — 24th  Jan. 


Arkansas— Fayetteville — 7th  Feb.  “ 

Washington — 14th  Feb.  “ 
Batesville — 21st  Feb.  “ 

Helena — 7th  Feb.  “ 

Johnson  C.  H. — 14th  Feb  “ 
Little  Rock—  21st  Feb.  “ 
Cbampagnole— 28th  Feb.  “ 


Louisiana — Opelousas — 14th  Feb.  “ 

Natchitoches — 21st  Feb.  “ 
Ouachita — 28th  Feb.  “ 


Mississippi — Augusta — 7th  Feb. 

Florida — Newnansville — 21st  Feb. 

St.  Augustine— 7th  Feb. 
Tallahassee — 7lh  Feb. 


Indiana — Indianapolis — 1st  May 
Winamac — 15th  May 
Fort  Wayne — 8th  May 


Aggregate 


556,478 

585,722 

536,052 

606.620 

128,669 

1,857,063 


345,293 

63,412 

54,741 

89,293 

10,909 


568,648 


345,998 
206,129 
255  686 

220.072 

189.072 
75,818 
45,276 


1,338,189 


144,507 

60,630 

52,000 


257,137 

12,829 

172,815 

141.072 

140,620 


rockets  of  equal  size.  A report  of  the  trial  of  those 
which  have  been  sent  into  the  field  is  looked  for  wjth 
interest. 

Gun  Cotton. — On  the  subject  of  numerous  expe- 
riments made  with  gun  cotton,  the  following  sum- 
mary of  results  is  presented: 

1st.  The  explosive  cotton,  well  prepared,  accord- 
ing Schonbein’s  formula,  burst  at  a heat  of  about 
380°  Fahrenheit,  and  it  will  therefore  not  set  fire 
to  gunpowder.  By  other  modes  of  preparation,  it 
may  be  made  to  explode  at  a much  lower  tempera- 
ture; great  precaution  should  therefore  be  used  in 
drying  it. 

2d.  The  projectile  force  of  explosive  cotton,  in  mo- 
derate charges,  in  the  musket  or  in  the  cannon,  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  twice  its  weight  of  the 
best  gun  powder. 

3d.  When  compressed  by  hard  ramming,  (as  in 
filling  a fuse,)  it  burns  slowly;  and  after  a short  time 
it  produces  little  or  no  flame. 

4th.  By  the  absorbing  of  moisture,  its  force  ap- 
pears to  be  rapidly  diminished,  but  is  probably  quite 
restored  by  drying.  A sample  of  cotton,  of  which  60 
grains  gave  to  a musket  ball  a mean  initial  velocity 
of  1,688  feet,  was  exposed  for  two  weeks  in  a cool 
damp  vault,  where  it  absorbed  about  two  per  cent,  of 
moisture;  60  grains  of  the  cotton  in  that  state  gave  a 
mean  velocity  of  1,612  feet. 

5th.  Its  explosive  lorce,  or  bursting  effect,  is,  in  a 
high  degree,  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder.  In 
this  respect  the  nature  of  gun  cotton  assimilates 
much  more  to  that  of  the  fulminates  than  to  gun 
powder.  It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  mining 
purposes. 

6lh.  Gun  cotton,  when  well  prepared,  leaves  no 
perceptible  stain  uhen  a small  quantity  is  burnt  on 
whitepaper.  The  principal  residue  of  its  combus 
turn  are  water  and  nitrous  acid.  The  acid  is  made 
sensible  by  its  odor,  and  its  effect  on  the  barrel  of  a 
gun,  which  will  soon  be  corrected  by  it,  if  not  wash- 
ed after  firing. 

7th.  In  consequence  of  the  quickness  and  intense 
ty  ol  action  of  the  gun  cotton  when  ignited,  it  can' 
not  be  used  with  salety  in  our  present  fire  arms.  It 
appears  by  the  experiments  that  an  accident  of  ser 
vice,  such  as  that  of  inserting  two  charges  into  a 
musket  before  firing,  (which  is  of  Irequent  occur 
rence,)  would  cause  the  barrel  to  burst;  and,  from 
the  repeated  bursting  of  pistols  and  other  small  arms 
with  small  charges,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  barrels 
of  our  small  aims  would  be  destroyed  by  a few 
rounds  even  with  service  charges. 
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288,752 

191,291 

241,229 

721,272 


5,766,185 


U.  S.  Arsenal,  Washington,  D.  C. — The  offi- 
cial report  ol  the  operations  at  the  United  Stales 
Arsenal  in  the  city  ol  Washington,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1847,  shows  that  much  activity  has  pre- 
vailed there.  Among  the  various  articles  fabricated, 
we  note 

12,790  rounds  of  ammunition  for  field  artillery. 
2,200  war  rockets 
3,461,600  musket  balls  ) . 

3,715,200  rifle  balls  $ Pre99ea 

4.300.000  percussion  caps  for  small  arms 

4.669.000  cartridge  for  small  arms. 

Of  Hale’s  Rockets  the  report  says: 

In  the  month  of  December  last  a war  rocket  of  a 
new  kind,  invented  bv  Hale,  of  England,  was  offered 
lo  the  notice  of  our  government,  and  a mixed  board 
of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  v/as  appointed  to 
test  the  invention. 

Experiments  were  accordingly  made  with  some  of 
Mr.  Hale’s  own  rockets  and  with  others  made  at  that 
arsenal  according  to  his  specification;  the  result  of 
these  trials  were  so  satisfactory  that,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board,  the  right  of  using  the  inven- 
tion was  purchased  by  the  government. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  new  projectile  is 
that  of  having  its  directive  force  in  the  body  of  the 
rocket,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  the  cum- 
brous stick  attached  to  the  Congreve  rocket;  about 
2,000  of  these  rockets  of  the  caliber  of  2j  and  3£ 
inches,  have:  been  made  at  this  arsenal,  and  the  trials 
which  have  taken  place,  from  time  to  lime,  seem 
to;  confirm:  the  favorable  opinion  at  first  formed,  that, 
in  extent  of  range  and  accuracy  of  direction  they 
are.  equal  and  perhaps  superior  lo  the  common 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

SENATE. 

Monday,  Dec.  6. — At  noon,  the  vice  president  of 
the  United  Slates,  called  the  Senate  lo  order. 

Eleven  new  senators  (designated  in  the  following 
list  by  *)  presented  themselves  and  were  sworn  as 
prescribed  by  the  constitution. 

Senators  present. 

From  Maine — Messrs.  Fairfield  and  Bradbury.* 

From  N Hampshire — Messrs.  Atherton  and  Hale.* 
From  Vermont — Messrs.  Upham  and  Phelps. 

From  Massachusetts — Mr.  Davis. 

From  Rhode  Island — Messrs.  Green  nnd  Clarke. 

From  New  York — Messrs.  Dix  and  Dickinson. 

From  New  Jersey — Messrs.  Dayton  and  Miller. 

From  Pennsylvania — Messrs.  Cameron  and  Sturgeon. 
From  Delaware — Mr.  Spruance.* 

From  Maryland — Mr.  Johnson. 

From  Viiginia — Messrs.  Mason  and  Hunter,* 

From  North  Carolina — Messrs.  Badger  and  Mangum. 
From  South  Carolina — Mr.  Butler. 

From  Mississippi — Messrs  Davis*  and  Foote.* 

From  Louisiana — Messrs.  Johnson  and  Dowds.* 

From  Tennessee — Mr.  Turney. 

From  Kentucky — Messrs.  Crittenden  and  Underwood* 
From  Ohio — Messrs.  Allen  and  Corwin. 
trom  Indiana — Messrs.  Hannegan  and  Bright. 

From  Illinois — Messrs.  Breese  and  Douglass.* 

From  Missouri — Messrs.  Atchison  and  Benton. 

From  Arkansas — Messrs.  Sevier  and  Ashley. 

From  Michigan — Messrs.  Cass  and  Felch.* 

From  Florida — Mr.  Westcolt. 

From  Texas — Mr.  Rusk. 

Orders  were  adopted  fixing  the  hour  of  twelve  for 
meeting,  appointing  a committee  to  inform  the  bouse 
that  the  senate  was  ready  to  proceed  to  business,  and 
that  each  senator  be  furnished  with  such  newspapers 
as  he  may  select,  not  exceeding  four  daily  papers. — 
The  senate  then  adjourned, 

December  7.  1 be  following  additional  senators 
attended — 

From  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Calhoun-, from  Georgia, 


Mr.  Colquitt;  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Niles,  and  from 
Maryland,  Mr.  Pearce- 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  a committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Sevier,  Mangum  and  Fairfield,  were  ap- 
pointed to  join  the  committee  of  the  house  to  wait 
on  the  president  and  inform  him  that  congress  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make.  The  committee  having  performed 
the  duty,  subsequently  reported,  that  the  president 
replied  that  he  would  make  a communication  in 
writing. 

At  1 o’clock  the  president’s  message  was  received, 
part  of  it  was  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  senate, 
when  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  the  further  reading 
was  dispensed  with,  and  5000  copies  of  the  message, 
and  2000  copies  of  the  message  and  accompanying 
documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  use  of  the 
senate. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  to  increase  the  number  to  20,000 
copies — decided  in  the  affirmative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cass, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be 
instructed  to  communicate  to  the  senate  a map  of 
the  country  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Sault 
de  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  exhibiting 
the  military  reservation  and  the  private  land  claims 
at  that  place,  together  with  copies  of  any  evidence 
respecting  said  claims  to  be  found  m the  general 
land  office. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  8.  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  appear- 
ed in  his  seat. 

The  vice  president  laid  before  the  senate  a commu- 
nication from  the  department  of  state,  showing  the 
appropriations  and  disbursements  for  the  service  of 
'hat  department  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30lh 
June,  1847. 

Also,  a communication  from  the  legislature  of  the 
territory  of  Oregon,  asking  that  the  settlers  in  that 
territory  may  be  confirmed  in  the  titles  to  the  lands 
occupied  by  them,  and  in  favor  of  the  promotion  of 
education,  and  facilitating  the  navigation  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river. 

Also,  a letter  from  Messrs.  Wendell  & Van  Ben- 
thuysen,  printers  under  a contract  vviih  congress, 
explaining  the  reason  why  printed  copies  of  tbe 
president’s  message  were  not  furnished  to  the  senate 
on  the  day  it  was  communicated  to  congress  by  the 
president. 

Mr.  Dix  presented  a preamble  and  resolutions 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  favor  of 
a law  granting  public  land  for  the  construction  of  a 
railioad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Asa  Whitney. 

Mr.  Dickenson  presented  resolutions  of  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York,  taking  exception  to  certain 
provisions  of  the  post  office  laws  passed  at  tbe  last 
session  of  congress,  to  wit:  those  enlarging  the 
franking  privilege  of  members,  and  imposing  post- 
age on  newspapers  not  conveyed  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  place  where  they  are  printed,  &c.,as 
not  being  demanded  by  the  public  interests 

The  resolutions  were  read  and  ordered  tobe  print- 
ed. 

Memorials  and  petitions  referred: 

By  Mr.  Dix:  From  Sarah  Hart,  asking  a pension; 
also,  asking  that  a balance  standing  against  ber  late 
husband,  B.  F.  Hart,  on  the  books  of  the  treasury, 
may  be  cancelled. 

Also,  from  Francis  B.  and  Andrew  C.  Dorr,  ask- 
ing that  their  brother,  who  they  allege  was  unjustly 
dismissed  from  the  army  while  suffering  under  men- 
tal derangement,  may  be  allowed  a pension. 

Also,  from  Phebe  and  Sylvia  Ann  Wood,  asking 
an  extension  of  patent. 

Numerous  papers  relating  to  private  claims  were, 
on  motion  ol  several  senators,  taken  from  the  files 
with  a view  to  future  reference. 

Resolutions.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Atherton, 

Resolved,  Thai  on  Monday  next,  at  one  o’clock, 
the  senate  will  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  stand- 
ing committees,  in  pursuance  ol  the  rules. 

Mr.  Allen  submitted  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That additional  copies  of  the  docu- 

ments accompanying  the  president’s  message  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  A.  made  some  remarks  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cameron  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  10,000. 
Mr.  Niles  thought  they  were  commencing  expendi- 
tures in  a pretty  liberal  manner.  He  wished  no  mors 
than  was  an  appropiate  number  printed. 

Mr.  Westcolt  said,  an  ample  number  of  copies  of 
the  message  bad  been  ordered,  but  for  his  part  he 
did  not  wish  to  send  a single  copy  without  its  ac- 
companying documents. 

The  blank  was  filled  with  10,000,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niles,  the  order  adopted  yes- 
terday lo  print  20,000  copies  of  the  message  was 
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reconsidered,  and  10,000  copies  instead  of  20,000  of 
the  message  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Heirs  of  John  Paul  Jones.  Mr.  Hannegan,  intro- 
duced  a bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  and  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  senate  to  so 
far  suspend  the  rules  as  to  allow  of  prompt  action 
on  the  bill,  from  the  fact  that  it  had  passed  both 
branches  of  congress  at  the  last  session,  but  had 
been  accidently  dropped  in  the  aisle,  and  did  not 
receive  the  signature  of  the  president.  The  sug- 
gestion acquiesced  in  by  general  consent,  the  bill 
was  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole,  read  a 
third  time,  anil  passed.  The  senate  adjourned. 

December  9.  Tho  vice  president  laid  before  the 
senate  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasary,  of  receipts,  expenditures  and  estimates. 

Also  the  report  of  the  second  auditor  showing  the 
disbursements  of  money,  goods,  &c.,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Pearce,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  the  senate  a copy  of  the  military  recon- 
noissance  of  the  route  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  Mis- 
souri, to  San  Diego,  in  California,  by  Lieut.  Win.  H. 
Emory,  of  the  topographical  engineers,  with  the  map  of 
the  said  route,  and  of  the  Arkan-as,  Del  Norte  and  Gila 
rivers,  as  also  the  report  of  Colonel  Philip  St.  George 
Cooke’s  route  to  California,  after  diverting  from  the  track 
of  Gen  Kearny. 

Mr.  Niles  announced  the  death  of  his  colleague,  the 
late  Hon.  J.  IV.  Huntington,  senator  from  Connecticut, 
in  feeling  and  appropriate  terms,  and  after  the  adoption 
of  the  customary  resolutions,  the  senate  then  adjourned 
until  Monday  next. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Dec.  6.  At  12  o’clock,  Benjamin  B. 
French,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  house  for  the  last  congress, 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  It  appeared  that  all  the 
members  were  present  (see  the  list  in  our  last  num- 
ber)* except  Messrs.  King,  of  Georgia,  Boiodon,  of 
Alabama,  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  Gaines,  of  Kentuc- 
ky, Cocke,  of  Tennessee,  Ficklin,  of  Illinois,  and 
Pillsbury,  of  Texas. 

The  clerk  announced  that  a quorum  being  present, 
it  was  now  competent  for  the  members  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a speaker 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Jldams,  moved  that  the  members  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a speaker  of  the  house  for 
the  thirtieth  congress. 

The  question  was  pat  by  the  clerk  and  agreed  to. 
Tellers  were  appointed,  the  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll  alphabetically. 

The  tellers  reported  that  220  votes  were  given; 
necessary  for  a choice  111,  and  that  Mr.  Winthrop, 
of  Massachusetts,  received  108;  Mr.  Lynn  Boyd,  of 
Kentucky,  61;  Mr.  Robert  McClelland,  of  Michigan, 
23;  Mr.  John  A.  McCiernand,  of  Illinois,  11;  Mr. 
Jas.  McKay,  of  N.  Carolina,  5;  Mr.  Howell  Cobb, 
of  Georgia,  3;  Mr.  James  Wilson,  of  N.  Hampshire, 
2,  and  Messrs.  H.  C.  Murphy,  of  N.  York,  J.  P. 
Gaines,  of  Kentucky,  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  of  Penn.,  T. 
Jenkins,  of  N.  York,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Penn.,  Chas. 
Hudson,  of  Mass.,  and  John  Gales,  of  Ala.,  each  re- 
ceived one  vote. 

No  member  having  received  a majority  of  the 
whole,  a second  vote  was  taken.  The  tellers  report- 
ed that  219  votes  were  received,  necessary  to  a 

*ln  order  to  prevent  confusion  and  mistakes  growing 
out  of  the  similarity  of  names  among  members  of  the 
congress  now  assembling,  it  will  be  well  to  remember, 
That  there  are  three  rimiths  in  this  congress,  all  in  the 
house,  Truman  Smith  of  Ct.  Caleb  B Smith  of  Indiana 
and  Robert  Smilh  of  Illinois — three  Browns;  Charles 
Brown  of  Penna.,  Wm  C.  Brown  of  Va.  and  Albert 
G.  Brown  of  Mississippi;  two  Davises,  (both  senators) 
John  Davis  of  Massachusetts  and  Jefferson  Davis  of 
Mississippi — five  Johnsons:  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Md. 
Hfenry  Johnson  of  Lou.  (senators)  Jas.  H Johnson  of  N 
C,  Andrew  Johnson  of  Arkansas— six  Thompsons — 
James  Thompson  of  Pennsylvania,  Robert  A Thomp- 
son of  Virginia,  Jacob  Thompson  of  Mississippi,  Richard 
W Thompson  oflndiana — John  B Thompson  oflowa — 
two  Joneses;  John  W Jones  of  Georgia,  and  George 
W Jones  of  Tennessee — two  Millers:  senat  ir  Jacob  W 
Miller  of  New  Jersey,  John  K Miller  of  Ohio — two  But- 
lers; senators  APB  Butler  of  S.  Carolina,  Chester  But- 
ler of  Pa — two  Holmeses:  Elias  C Holmes  of  N York 
and  Isaac  E.  Holmes  of  S C — two  Duncans.-  Daniel 
Duncan  ol  Ohio  and  Garnett  Duncan  of  Kentucky- 
two  Adamses;  John  Q Adams  of  Massachusetts  and 
Green  Adams  ot  Kentucky — two  Evanses;  Alexander 
Evaasof  Maryland,  and  Nathan  Evans  of  Ohio— two 
Stewarts;  Andrew  Stewart  of  Pa.  and  Charles  E Stew- 
art of  Michigan— three  Clarks:  senator  John  A Clarke 
of  Rhode  Island,  Franklin  Clarke  of  Maine,  and  B L 
Clarke  of  Kentucky — two  Halls;  Nathan  K Hall,  N Y 
and  Willard  P Hall,  Mo — two  Ingersolls:  Joseph  R and 
Charles  J both  of  Pa — two  Cobbs;  Howsll  of  Ga  and 
W R W of  Ala — two  Phelpses;  senators  Phelps  of  Vt. 
and  John  S Phelps. 


choice  110.  That  Mr.  Winthrop  had  109;  Mr.  Boyd 
82;  Mr.  McClelland  13;  Mr.  McCiernand  5;  Mr.  Cobb 
3;  Mr.  James  Wilson  2;  and  Messrs.  J.  R.  Ingersoll, 
Rhett,  Burt,  Harmanson,  and  Hudson,  one  vote 
each. 

A third  vote  was  then  taken,  218  voting,  109  re- 
quired for  a choice.  Mr.  Winthrop  received  110; 
Mr.  Boyd  64;  Mr.  McClelland  14;  Mr.  Rhett  7;  Mr. 
McCiernand  8;  Mr.  Cobb  4;  Mr.  Burt  4;  Mr.  Wilson 
2;  and  Messrs.  Hudson,  Woodward,  French,  Jacob 
Thompson,  and  J.  E.  Holmes,  one  each. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  was  thereupon  declared  duly  elect- 
ed speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  for  the 
thirtieth  congress.  He  was  conducted  to  the  chair 
by  Mr.  McKay  and  Mr.  Vinton,  and  on  taking  the 
chair,  made  a very  appropriate  address  to  the  house. 

The  oath  prescribed  for  the  office  was  then  ad- 
ministered by  John  Q Mams, — after  taking  which, 
the  speaker  administered  the  oath  to  the  respective 
members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  While,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
clerk  proceed  with  the  message  to  the  senate,  inform- 
ing them  that  the  house  had  chosen  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp speaker  of  the  house,  and  were  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  business. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  a select  committee  be  charged  with 
the  revision,  simplification,  and  amendment  of  the 
rules  of  the  house. 

On  this  and  the  subject  of  rules,  a debate  ensued, 
amendments  were  suggested,  and  a substitute  was  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Truman  Smith,  which  Mr.  Ingersoll  ac- 
cepted, and  the  house  by  general  consent  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  rules  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, as  they  existed  at  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  congress,  be,  until  the  third  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  adopted  as  the  rules  of  this  house,  except 
the  thirty-third  rule;  and  that  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  rules  and  report  to  this  house 
such  alterations  and  amendments  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

The  thirty-third  rule,  is  what  was  called  the  one 
hour  rule. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunt,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  join  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  se- 
nate, to  inform  the  president  that  congress  was  in 
session  and  prepared  to  receive  any  communication 
he  might  be  pleased  to  make. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Cobb  were  appointed  said  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Lewis,  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  Benjamin  B.  French  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  appointed  clerk  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives for  the  thirtieth  congress. 

Pending  the  question,  at  nearly  4 o’clock,  the 
house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  7.  Messrs.  Thomas  Butler  King, 
of  Ga.,  Franklin  W.  Bowdon,  of  Ala.,  Wm.  M. 
Cocke,  of  Tenn.,  and  O.  B.  Ficklin,  of  111.,  addition- 
al members,  appeared,  were  sworn,  and  took  their 
seats, — also,  Mr.  John  H.  Tweedy,  as  delegate  from 
the  territory  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Levin,  modified  his  resolution,  so  as  to  read: 
Resolved,  That  the  house  do  now  proceed  to  vote, 
viva  voce,  for  clerk. 

It  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Toombs  nominated  Thomas  Jefferson  Campbell, 
of  Tenn.;  Mr.  Broadhead  nominated  Mr.  Benjamin  B. 
French;  and  Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  Carolina,  nominated 
Samuel  Gouverneur. 

The  number  of  votes  taken  was  225;  necessary  to_ 
a choice  113.  Mr.  Campbell  received  113,  B.  B. 
French  109,  Mr.  Gouverneur  1,  Geo.  Kent  1,  Na 
than  Sargent  1 . Mr.  Holmes  voted  for  Mr.  Gouver- 
neur, Mr.  Giddings  for  Mr.  Sargent,  and  Mr.  Tuck 
for  Mr.  Kent. 

Mr.  Campbell  having  received  a majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes,  was  conducted  to  the  desk 
by  Mr.  French,  late  incumbent,  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice, and  entered  upon  the  duties  thereof. 

Mr.  Evans,  proposed  a resolution  that  the  choice 
of  seats  be  vacated,  and  that  seats  be  determined  by 
lot.  A motion  was  made  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.  Determined  in  the  negative — ayes  77,  nays 
138. 

The  President's  Message.  Mr.  Hunt,  from  the  joint 
committee,  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  president,  re- 
ported that  they  had  performed  that  duty,  and  the 
president  would  forthwith  transmit  a message  in 
writing. 

The  Speaker,  announced  the  message  from  the 


president.  It  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  the 
Register.  It  being  read, 

Mr.  Broadhead  moved  a resolution  that  10,000  co- 
pies without,  and  15,000  with  the  documents  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Hudson,  moved  to  strike  out  the  10,000  copies 
without  the  documents,  so  as  to  have  but  the  15,000 
with  the  documents.  After  some  debate  Mr.  Broad- 
head accepted  the  modification 

Mr.  Robt.  Smilh,  moved  to  add  5,000  copies  in  the 
German  language.  Some  member  proposed  to  add 
a number  in  the  Cherokee  language.  Another  mem 
ber,  “and  the  Mexican.”  The  amendment  was  ne- 
gatived. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  ordering  15,000 
copies  with  the  documents  and  none  without. 

Mr.  Henley,  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  yes- 
terday, striking  out  the  thirty-third  rule. 

Pending  this  question,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  8.  Mr.  Henley , after  some 
conversation,  consented  to  allow  his  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  thirty-third  rule,  to  lay  over  until  the  third 
Monday  in  December. 

Mr.  Evans'  resolution  respecting  choice  of  seats, 
was  considered. 

Mr.  Jones,  moved  that  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
Determined  in  the  negative.  It  was  subsequently 
postponed  for  two  hours,  in  order  to  progress  wi;h 
the  choice  of  offices. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jameson,  the  house  proceeded  o 
the  choice  of  a 

Sergeant-at-arms.  Mr.  Boyd  nominated  Newton 
Lane,  Mr.  Pollock  nominated  Nathan  Sargent,  and 
Mr.  Starkweather  nominated  C.  A.  Whitney.  Tellers 
were  named,  and  the  roll  called;  224  votes  were 
given;  necessary  for  a choice  113.  Nathan  Sargin  . 
received  116,  Newton  Lane  96,  and  C.  A.  Whiter  y 
12. 

Mr.  Sargent  was  declared  elected,  took  the  oath 
of  office,  and  entered  upon  the  duties. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a door- 
keeper. Mr.  C.  B.  Smith  nominated  Robt.  E.  Hor- 
ner; Mr.  Ficklin  nominated  C.  S.  Whitney;  224  vt  tes 
were  taken,  of  which  Mr.  Horner  received  117,  and 
C.  A.  Whitney  107.  Mr.  Horner  was  declared 
elected,  and  qualified  accordingly. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a post- 
master for  the  thirtieth  congress.  Mr.  McDowell 
nominated  John  M.  Johnson;  Mr.  Barringer  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Wm.  J.  McCormick;  221  votes  were  taken, 
of  which  Mr.  J.  M.  Johnson  received  111,  and  Mr. 
McCormick  110.  Mr.  Johnson  was  declared  duly 
elected. 

Congress  library.  Mr.  Collamer  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved,  (the  senate  concurring,)  That  a joint 
committee  of  three  members  of  each  house  be  ap- 
pointed to  direct  and  superintend  the  expenditure  of 
all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  library  of  congress,  and  all  such  other  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  said  library  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

Pending  said  resolution,  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dec.  9-  Timothy  Pillsbury,  Esq.,  a re- 
presentative from  Texas,  appeared,  qualified,  and 
took  his  seat. 

Library.  A resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Collamer 
for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  superintend 
the  expenditures  of  the  appropriation  for  the  library 
of  congress,  was  adopted. 

Chaplains.  Mr.  Henley  proposed  a joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  election  of  a chaplain  for  each  house. 

Mr.  Pettit,  opposed  the  resolution,  and  insisted  that 
congress  had  no  authority  to  make  appropriations  for 
religious  purposes.  He  thought  if  members  wanted 
prayers,  they  ought  to  pay  for  them  themselves,  for 
one  he  would  pay  double  his  proportion.  He  moved 
an  amendment  to  to  that  effect,  which  was  negatived; 
his  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  was  not  sustained,  and 
the  original  resolution  was  adopted. 

Standing  conmiittees.  Mr.  Henley,  proposed  a reso- 
lution that  the  standing  committees  be  now  appoint- 
ed. 

Mr.  Vinton,  proposed  a substitute  for  said  resolu- 
tion, having  for  its  object  the  division  of  the  usual 
committee  on  trade  and  commerce,  into  two  com- 
mittees, one  to  have  charge  of  foreign  commerce, 
the  other  the  interior  commerce  between  the  states. 

Upon  this  proposition  a debate  took  place  of  con- 
siderable interest,  in  which  Messrs.  Vinton,  Colla- 
mer, Rhett,  Holmes,  Schenck,  McClelland,  and 
others  partook.  Mr.  Rhett  was  opposed  to  organ- 
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izing  a committee  with  a view  to  internal  trade  or 
improvements,  and  apprehended  that  the  object  was 
to  assume  powers  which  the  constitution  did  not  au- 
thorise. The  slave  question  was  incidentally  refer- 
ed  to  in  the  course  of  debate,  and  a keen  interest 
vtas  manifested.  Finally  Mr.  Vinton , finding  that 
his  object  could  not  be  attained  without  the  unani- 
mous assent,  or  a suspension  of  the  rules,  withdrew 
his  praposition  and  gave  notice  that  on  Monday  he 
should  again  bring  it  forward.  Mr.  Henley's  original 
resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  sundry  commu- 
nications, mostlv  similar  to  those  communicated  to 
the  senate,  noticed  above. 

Of  the  treasurers  annual  report  10,000  extra  copies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  White  proposed  a resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a select  committee  to  examine  the  accounts 
and  the  condition  of  the  funds  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute — Referred  to  the  select  committee  on  rules. 

Mr.  Fries  proposed  a resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a select  committee  to  enquire  and  report 
whether  the  health  of  the  members  of  the  house  was 
not  endangered  by  the  gas  apparatus  with  which 
the  hall  was  now  lighted. 

Pending  this  question,  the  house  to  give  time  to  the 
speaker  to  arrange  the  standing  committees,  adjourn- 
ed over  until  Monday  next. 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 


Follow-citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  annual  meeting  of  congress  is  always  an  in- 
teresting event.  The  represntatives  of  the  states 
and  of  the  people  come  fresh  from  their  constituents 
to  take  counsel  together  for  the  common  good.  After 
an  existence  of  near  three-fourths  of  a century  as  a 
free  and  independent  republic,  the  problem  no  long- 
er remains  to  be  solved,  whether  man  is  capable  of 
self-government.  The  success  of  our  admirable 
system  is  a conclusive  refutation  of  the  theories  of 
those  in  other  countries  who  maintain  that  “a  favor- 
ed few,”  are  born  to  rule,  and  that  the  mass  of  man- 
kind must  be  governed  by  force.  Subject  to  no  ar- 
bitrary or  hereditary  authority,  the  people  are  the 
only  sovereigns  recognised  by  our  constitution.  Nu- 
merous emigrants  ot  every  lineage  and  language, 
attracted  by  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  we  en- 
joy, and  by  our  happy  condition  annually  crowd  to 
our  shores,  and  transfer  their  heart,  not  less  than 
their  allegiance,  to  the  country  whose  dominion  be 
longs  alone  to  the  people. 

No  country  has  been  so  much  favored,  or  should 
acknowledge  with  deeper  reverence  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  protection.  An  all-wise  Creator 
directed  and  guarded  us  in  our  infant  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  has  constantly  watched  over  our  sur- 
prising progress,  until  we  have  become  one  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  in  a country  thus  favored,  and  under  a go- 
vernment in  which  the  executive  and  legislatve 
branches  hold  their  authority  for  limited  periods, 
alike  from  the  people,  and  where  all  are  responsible 
to  their  respective  constituencies,  that  it  is  again  my 
duty  to  communicate  with  congress  upon  the 'stale 
of  the  union,  and  the  present  condition  of  public 
affairs. 

During  the  past  year  the  most  gratifying  proofs 
are  presented  that  our  country  has  been  blessed 
with  a wide-spread  and  universal  prosperty.  There 
lies  been  no  period  since  the  government  was  found- 
ed, when  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  people 
have  been  more  successful,  or  when  labor  in  all 
branches  of  business  has  received  a fairer  or  better 
reward.  From  our  abundance  we  have  been  enabled 
to  perform  the  pleasing  duly  of  furnishing  food  for 
the  starving  millions  of  less  favored  countries. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  Providence  at 
home,  such  as  have  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
people,  it  is  cause  of  congratulation,  that  our  inter- 
course with  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  except 
Mexico,  continues  to  be  of  an  amicable  character. 

It  has  ever  been  our  cherished  policy  to  cultivate 
peace  and  good  will  with  all  nations;  and  this  poliev 

has  been  steadily  pursued  by  me. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  our  relations  with 
Mexico  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  congress. 
The  war  in  which  the  United  States  were  forced  to 
engage  with  the  government  of  that  country  still 
continues.  J 

1 deem  it  unnecessray,  after  the  full  exposition  ol 
!'jetn  “?«>*»«»  ln  message  of  the  eleventh  of 
May,  1846,  and  in  my  annual  message  at  the  com- 
mencement ol  the  session  of  congress  in  December 
last,  to  reiterate  the  serious  causes  of  complaint 
which  we  had  against  Mexico  before  she  cora- 
i eneed  hostilities. 
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It  is  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion  to  say  that 
the  wanton  violation  of  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property  of  our  citizens  committed  by  Mexico,  her 
repeated  acts  of  bad  faith  through  a long  series  of 
years,  and  her  disregard  of  solemn  treaties,  stipu- 
lating for  indemnity  to  our  injured  citizens,  not  only 
constituted  ample  cause  of  war  on  our  part,  but 
were  of  such  an  aggravated  character  as  would 
have  justified  us  before  the  whole  world  in  resort- 
ing to  this  extreme  remedy.  With  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  avoid  a rupture  between  the  two  countries, 
we  forbore  for  years  to  assert  our  clear  rights  by 
force,  and  continued  to  seek  redress  for  the  wrongs 
we  had  suffered  by  amicable  negotiation  in  the  hope 
that  Mexico  might  yield  to  pacific  councils  and  the 
demands  of  justice.  In  this  hope  we  were  disap- 
pointed. Our  minister  of  peace  sent  to  Mexico  was 
insultingly  rejected.  The  Mexican  government  re 
fused  even  to  hear  the  terms  of  adjustment  which  he 
was  authorised  to  propose;  and,  finally,  under  wholly 
unjustifiable  pretexts,  involved  the  two  countries  in 
war,  by  invading  the  territory  of  the  state  of  Texas 
--striking  the  first  blow,  and  shedding  tne  blood  of 
our  citizens  on  our  own  soil. 

Though  the  United  States  were  the  aggrieved  na- 
tion, Mexico  commenced  the  war,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled, in  self-defence  to  repel  the  invader,  and  to 
vindicate  the  national  honor  and  interests,  by  prose- 
cuting it  with  vigor  until  we  could  obtain  a just  and 
honorable  peace. 

On  learning  that  hostilities  had  been  commeneed 
by  Mexico,  I promptly  communicated  that  (act, ac 
companied  with  a succinct  statement  of  our  other 
causes  of  complaint  against  Mexico,  to  congress,  and 
that  body,  by  the  act  of  the  13ih  of  May,  1846,  de- 
clared that  “by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
a state  of  war  exists  between  that  government  and 
the  United  States” — this  act,  declaring  “the  war  to 
exist  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,”  and 
making  provision  for  its  prosecution  “to  a speedy 
and  successful  termination,”  was  passed  with  great 
unanimity  by  congress,  there  being  but  two  negative 
voles  in  the  senate,  and  but  fourteen  in  the  house  of 
representatives. 

The  existence  of  the  war  having  thus  been  declar- 
ed by  congress,  it  became  my  duty  under  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  to  conduct  and  prosecute  it. — 
This  duty  has  been  performed;  and  though,  at  every 
9tage  of  its  progress,  I have  manifested  a willing- 
ness to  terminate  it  by  a just  peace,  Mexico  has 
refused  to  accede  to  any  terms  which  could  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States,  consistently  with  the 
national  honor  and  interest. 

The  rapid  and  brilliant  successes  of  our  arms  and 
the  vast  extent  of  ttie  enemy’s  territory  which  had 
been  overrun  and  conquered  before  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  congress,  were  fully  known  to  that 
hody.  Since  that  time,  the  war  has  been  prosecuted 
with  increased  energy,  and  l am  gratified  to  state 
wiih  a success  which  commands  universal  admira- 
tion. History  presents  no  parallel  of  so  many  glo- 
rious victories  achieved  by  any  nation  within  so 
short  a period.  Our  army,  regulars  and  volunteers 
have  covered  themselves  with  imperishable  honors 
Whenever  and  wherever  our  forces  have  encounter- 
ed the  enemy,  though  he  was  in  vastly  superior 
numbers,  and  often  entrenched  in  fortified  positions 
of  bis  own  selection,  and  of  great  strength,  be  has 
been  defeated.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestow- 
ed upon  our  officers  and  men,  regulars  and  volun- 
teers, for  their  gallantry,  discipline,  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance,  all  seeking  the  post  of 
danger,  and  vicing  with  each  other  in  deeds  of  noble 
daring. 

While  every  patriot’s  heart  must  exult,  and  a just 
national  pride  animate  every  bosom,  in  beholding 
the  high  proofs  of  courage,  consummate  military 
skill,  steady  discipline,  and  humanity  to  the  van- 
quished enemy,  exhibited  by  our  gallant  army,  the 
nation  is  called  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  many 
brave  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  defence 
of  iheir  country’s  honor  and  interests.  The  brave 
dead  met  their  melancholy  fate  in  a foreign  land, 
nobly  discharging  their  duly,  and  with  theircoun- 
try’s  flags  waving  triumphantly  in  the  face  of  the 
foe.  Their  patriotic  deeds  are  justly  appreciated, 
and  will  long  be  remembered  by  ineir  grateful  coun- 
trymen. The  parental  care  ol  the  government  they 
loved  and  served  should  be  extended  to  their  surviv 
ing  families. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session 
of  congress,  ihe  gratify  mg  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  signal  victory  of  Buena  Vista  and  of  the  fail 
of  the  city  of  Veia  Cruz,  and  with  it  the  strong 
castle  of  San  Juan  del’lloa,  by  which  it  was  de- 
fended. Believing  that  alter  these  and  other  suc- 
cesses, so  honorable  to  our  arms  and  so  disastrous  to 
Mexico,  the  period  was  propitious  to  afford  her  auu- 
ther  opportunity,  if  she  thought  proper  to  embrace 
it,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  a commis- 


sioner was  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  headquarters 
of  our  army,  with  full  powers  to  enter  upon  nego- 
tiations, and  to  conclude  a just  and  honorable  treaty 
of  peace.  He  was  not  directed  to  make  any  new 
overtures  of  peace,  but  was  the  bearer  of  a despatch 
from  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States  to 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Mexico,  in  reply 
to  one  received  from  the  latter  of  the  twenty-second 
of  February,  1847,  in  which  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment was  informed  of  his  appointment,  and  of  his 
presence  at  the  headquarters  of  our  army,  and  that 
he  was  invested  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace,  whenever  the  Mexican 
government  might  signify  a desire  to  do  so.  While  1 
was  unwilling  to  suhject  the  United  States  to  another 
indignant  refusal,  I was  yet  resolved  that  the  evils  of 
the  war  should  not  be  protracted  a day  longer  than 
might  be  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  Mexi- 
can government. 

Care  was  taken  to  give  no  instructions  to  the  com- 
missioner which  could  in  any  way  interfere  with  our 
military  operations,  or  relax  our  energies  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  He  possessed  no  authority 
in  any  manner  to  control  these  operations.  He  was 
authorized  to  exhibit  his  instructions  to  the  general 
in  command  of  the  army;  and  in  the  event  of  a treaty 
being  concluded  arid  ratified  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
he  was  directed  to  give  him  notice  of  that  fact.  On 
the  happening  of  such  contingency,  and  on  receiving 
notice  thereof,  the  general  in  command  >vas  instruc- 
ted by  the  secretary  of  war  to  suspend  further  active 
military  operations  until  further  orders.  These  in- 
structions were  given  with  a view  to  intermit  hos- 
tilities, until  the  treaty  thus  ratified  by  Mexico  could 
be  transmitted  to  Washington,  and  receive  the  action 
of  the  government  ol  the  United  States. 

The  commissioner  was  aiso  dueclej,  on  reaching 
the  army,  to  deliver  to  Ihe  general  in  command  U e 
despatch  which  he  bore  from  the  secretary  or  stale 
to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Mexico,  arid,  on  re- 
ceiving it,  the  general  was  instructed  by  the  secretary 
of  war  to  cause  it  to  be  transmitted  to  the  commander 
of  the  Mexican  forces,  with  a request  that  it  might 
be  communicated  to  his  government. 

The  commissioner  did  not  reach  the  headquarters 
of  the  army  until  after  another  brilliant  victory  had 
crowned  our  arms  at  Cerro  Gordo. 

The  despatch  winch  he  bore  from  the  secretary  of 
war  to  the  genaral  in  command  of  the  army  was  re- 
ceived by  that  officer,  then  at  Jalapa,  on  the  seventh 
day  of  May,  1847,  together  with  the  despatch  from 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  Mexico,  having  been  transmitted  io  him  from  Vera 
Cruz.  The  commissioner  arrived  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  army  a few  days  afterwards.  His  pres- 
ence with  the  army  and  his  diplomatic  chsracter 
were  made  known  to  the  Mexican  government,  from 
Puebla,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1847,  ny  ihe  trans 
mission  of  the  despatch  from  the  -ecretary  of  state  to 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Mexico. 

Many  weeks  elapsed  al  ter  its  receipt,  and  no  over- 
tures were  made,  nor  was  any  desire  expressed  by 
the  Mexican  government  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
peace. 

Our  army  pursued  its  march  upon  the  capital,  and 
as  it  approached  it,  was  met  by  formidable  resistance . 
Our  forces  first  encountered  the  enemy,  and  achieved 
signal  victories  in  the  severely  contested  battles  of 
Contreras  and  Churubusco.  It  was  not  until  after 
these  actions  had  resulted  in  decisive  victories,  and 
the  capital  of  the  enemy  was  within  our  power,  that 
the  Mexican  government  manifested  any  disposition 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peaee;  and  even  then, 
as  events  have  proved,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  they  were  insincere,  and  that  in  agreeing  to 
go  through  the  forms  of  negotiation,  the  object  was 
to  gain  time  to  strengthen  the  defences  ot  their  capi- 
tal, and  to  prepare  for  fresh  resistance. 

The  general  in  command  of  the  army  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  suspend  hostillities  temporarily,  by  enter- 
ing into  an  armistice  with  a view  to  the  opening  of 
negotiations.  Commissioners  were  appointed  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  to  meet  the  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  Uniied  Slates,  'i  he  result  of  the  confer- 
ences which  took  place  between  these  functionaries 
of  the  two  governments  was  a failure  to  conclude  a 
treaty  ol  peace. 

The  commissioner  of  the  United  States  took  with 
him  the  project  ol  a treaty  already  prepared,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  indemnity  required  by  the  United 
States  was  a cession  of  territory. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  only  indemnity  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  Mexico  to  make  in  satisfaction  of 
the  just  and  lung  deferred  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  her,  and  the  only  means  by  which  she  can 
reinburse  the  United  Slates  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  is  a cession  ol  the  United  States  oi  a portion  of 
her  territory.  Mexico  has  no  money  to  pay,  and  no 
other  means  of  making  the  required  indemnity.  If 
we  refuse  this,  we  can  obtain  nothing  else.  To  re- 
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ject  indemnity,  by  refusing  to  accept  a cession  of 
territory,  would  be  to  abandon  all  our  just  demands, 
and  to  wage  war,  bearing  all  its  expenses,  without 
a purpose  or  definite  object. 

A state  of  war  abrogates  treaties  previously  ex- 
isting between  the  belligerents,  and  a treaty  of  peace 
puts  an  end  to  all  claims  tor  indemnity—  for  tortuous 
acts  committed  under  the  authority  of  one  govern 
menl  against  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  another,  un 
less,  they  are  provided  for  in  its  stipulatioas.  A 
treaty  of  peace  which  would  terminate  the  existing 
war,  without  providing  for  indemnity,  would  enable 
Mexico — the  acknowledged  debtor,  and  herself  the 
aggressor  in  the  war — to  relieve  herself  from  her 
just  liabilities.  By  such  a treaty,  our  citizens,  who 
hold  just  demands  against  her  would  have  no  rem- 
edy either  against  Mexico  or  their  own  govern- 
ment. Our  duty  to  these  citizens  must  forever 
prevent  such  a peace,  and  no  treaty  which  does  not 
provide  ample  means  of  discharging  these  demands 
can  receive  my  sanction. 

A treaty  of  peace  should  settle  all  existing  differences 
between  the  two  countries.  If  an  adequate  cession  of 
territory  should  be  made  by  such  a treaty,  the  United 
States  should  release  Mexico  from  all  her  liabilities,  and 
assume  her  payment  to  our  own  citizens.  If,  instead 
ol  this,  the  United  States  were  to  consent  to  a treaty  by 
which  Mexico  should  again  engage  to  pay  the  heavy 
amount  of  indebtness  which  a just  indemnity  to  our 
government  and  our  citizens  would  impose  on  her,  it  is 
notorious  that  she  does  not  possess  the  means  to  meet 
suclt  an  undertaking.  From  such  a treaty  no  result 
could  be  anticipated,  bul  the  same  irritating  disappoint- 
ments that  have  heretofore  attended  the  violations  of  sim- 
ilar treaty  stipulations  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  Such  a 
treaty  would  be  but  a temporary  cessation  of  hostilities, 
without  the  restoration  of  the  friendship  and  good  un 
demanding  which  should  characterize  tiie  future  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries. 

That  congress  contemplated  the  acquisition 
territorial  indemnity  when  that  body  made  provison 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  obvious.  Congress 
couid  not  have  meant— when,  in  May,  1846,  they 
appropriated  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  authorised 
the  president  to  employ  the  militia  and  naval  and 
military  lorces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  accept 
the  services  ol  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  to  enable 
him  to  prosecute  the  war;  and  when,  at  their  last 
session,  and  after  our  army  had  invaded  Mexico,  they 
made  additional  appropriations  and  authorised  the 
raising  of  addiiionai  troops  for  the  same  purpose — 
that  no  indemnity  was  to  be  obtained  from  Mexico 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war;  and  jet  it  was  certain 
that,  il  no  Mexican  territory  was  acquired,  no  indem- 
nity could  be  obtained. 

It  is  further  manifest  that  congress  contemplated 
territorial  indemnity,  from  the  fact  that,  at  their  last 
session,  an  act  was  passed,  upon  the  executive  re- 
commendation, appropriating  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars with  that  express  object.  This  appropriation 
was  made  ‘to  enable  the  president  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace,  limits,  and  boundaries  with  the  re- 
public of  Mexico,  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  event  that 
said  treaty,  when  signed  by  the  authorised  agents  of 
the  two  governments,  and  duly  ratified  by  Mexico, 
shall  call  for  the  expenditute  of  the  same,  or  anv 
part  thereof.”  3 

The  object  of  asking  this  appropriation  was  dis- 
tinctly slated  in  the  several  messages  on  the  subject 
which  1 communicated  to  congress.  Similar  appro- 
priations made  iri  1803  and  1806,  which  were  refer- 
red to,  were  intended  to  be  applied  in  part  conside- 
ration for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas. 

In  like  manner  it  was  anticipated  that,  in  settling  the 
term  of  a treaty  ol  “limits  and  boundaries”  with 
Mexico,  a cession  of  territory  estimated  to  be  of 
greater  value  than  the  amount  of  our  demands 
against  her  might  be  obtained,  and  that  the  prompt 
payment  of  this  sum— in  part  consideration  tor  the 
territory  ceded — on  the  conclusion  of  a treaty,  and 
its  ratification  on  her  part,— might  be  an  inducement 
with  tier  to  make  such  a cession  of  territory  as  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  United  States.  And  although 
the  failure  to  conclude  such  a treaty  has  rendered  il 
unnecessary  to  use  any  part  of  the  three  millions  of 
dollars  appropriated  by  that  act,  and  the  entire  sum 
remains  in  the  treasury,  it  is  still  applicable  to  that 
object,  should  the  contingency  occur  making  such 
application  proper. 

The  doctrine  of  no  territory  is  the  doctrine  of  no 
indemnity;  and,  if  sanctioned,  would  be  a public  ac- 
knowledgment that  our  country  was  wrong,  and  that 
the  war  declared  by  congress  with  extraordinary 
uanmmity,— was  unjust,  and  should  be  abandoned; 
an  admission  uniounded  in  fact,  and  degrading  to  the 
national  character. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  U.  States 
were  not  only  just  to  Mexico,  but,  considering  the 
character  and  amount  of  our  claims,  the  uujnslifia- 
ble  and  unprovoked  commencement  of  hostilities  by 
her,  the  expenses  of  the  war  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected,  and  the  success  which  had  attended 


our  arms,  were  deemed  to  be  of  a most  liberal  cha- 
racter. 

The  commissioner  of  the  United  States  was  autho- 
rised to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  the  boundary,  from  its  entrance  into  the  gulf  to 
its  intersection  with  the  southern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico,  in  north  latitude  about  thirty-two  degrees, 
and  to  obtain  a cession  to  the  United  States  of  the 
provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the  California;?,  and 
the  privilege  of  the  right  of  way  across  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec.  The  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  New  Mexico 
and  Upper  California,  constituted  an  ultimatum 
which  our  commissioner  was,  under  no  circumstan 
ces,  to  yield. 

That  it  might  be  manifest  not  only  to  Mexico,  but 
to  all  other  nations,  that  the  United  States  were  not 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  a feebler  power,  by 
insisting  upon  wresting  from  her  all  the  other  pro 
vinces,  including  many  of  her  principal  towns  and 
cities,  which  we  had  conquered  and  held  in  onr  mili- 
tary occupation — but  were  willing  to  conclude  a 
treaty  in  a spirit  of  liberality  our  commissioner  was 
authorised  to  stipulate  for  the  restoration  to  Mexico 
of  all  our  otner  conquests. 

As  the  territory  to  be  acquired  by  the  boundary 
proposed  might  be  estimated  to  be  of  greater  value 
than  a fair  equivalent  for  our  just  demands, ourcom- 
missioner  was  authorised  to  stipulate  for  the  payment 
of  such  additional  pecuniary  consideration  as  was' 
deemed  reasonable. 

The  terms  of  a treaty  proposed  by  the  Mexican 
commissioners  were  wholly  inadmissable.  They 
negotiated  as  if  Mexico  were  the  victorious,  and  not 
the  vanquished  party.  They  must  have  known  that 
their  ultimatum  could  never  be  accepted.  It  requir- 
ed the  United  States  to  dismember  Texas,  by  sur- 
rendering to  Mexico  that  part  of  the  territory  of  that 
state  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
included  within  tier  limits  by  her  laws  when  she  was 
an  independent  republic,  and  when  she  was  annexed 

10  the  United  States  arid  admitted  by  congress  as 
one  of  the  states  of  our  Union.  It  contained  no 
prevision  lor  the  payment  by  Mexico  of  the  just 
claims  of  our  citizens.  It  required  indemnity  to 
Mexican  citizens  for  injuries  they  may  have  sustain- 
ed by  our  troops  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
demand  the  right  for  Mexico  to  levy  and  collect  the 
Mexican  tariff  of  duties  on  goods  imported  into  her 
ports  while  in  our  military  occupation  during  the 
war,  and  the  owners  of  which  h id  paid  to  officers 
of  the  United  Slates  the  military  contributions 
which  had  been  levied  upon  them;  and  it  offered  to 
cede  lo  the  United  Stales,  for  a pecuniary  conside- 
ration, that  part  of  Upper  California  lying  north  of 
latitude  thirty-seven  degrees.  Such  were  the  un- 
reasonable terms  proposed  by  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners. 

The  cession  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico,  of  the 
provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  as 
proposed  by  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States, 

11  was  believed,  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  convenience  and  interest  of  both  nations,  than 
any  other  cession  of  territory  which  it  was  probable 
Mexico  could  be  induced  to  make. 

It  is  manifest  to  all  who  have  observed  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Mexican  government,  forsome  years 
past,  and  at  present,  that  if  tlio9e  provinces  should 
be  retained  by  her,  she  conld  not  lung  continue  to 
hold  and  govern  them.  Mexico  is  too  feeble  a power 
to  govern  these  provinces,  lying  as  they  do  at  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  a thousand  miles  from  her  cap.tal, 
and,  if  attempted  lo  be  retained  by  her,  they  would 
constitute  but  for  a short  lime,  even  nominally,  a 
part  of  her  dominions. 

This  would  be  especially  the  case  with  Upper  Ca- 
lifornia. The  sagacity  of  powerful  European  nations 
has  long  since  directed  their  attention  to  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  that  province,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  moment  the  U.  States  shall 
relinquish  their  present  occupation  of  it,  and  their 
claims  to  it  as  indemnity,  an  effort  would  be  made 
by  some  foreign  power  to  possess  it,  either  by  con- 
quest or  by  purchase. 

If  no  foreign  government  should  acquire  in  either 
ol  these  modes,  an  independent  revolutionary  go- 
vernment would  probably  be  established  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  such  foreigners  as  may  remain  in  or 
remove  lo  the  country,  a9  soon  as  it  shall  be  known 
that  the  United  Stales  have  abandoned  it.  Such  a 
government  would  be  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  its 
separate  independent  existence,  and  would  finally 
become  annexed  to,  or  be  a dependent  colony  of,  some 
more  powerful  state. 

Should  any  foreign  government  attempt  to  possess 
it  a9  a colony,  or  otherwise  to  incorporate  it  with 
itself,  the  principle  avowed  by  President  Monroe  in 
1824,  and  reathmed  in  my  first  annual  message,  that 
no  foreign  power  shall  with  our  consent,  be  permit- 
ted to  plant  or  establish  any  new  colony  or  domin- 


ion on  any  part  of  the  North  American  continent  > 
must  be  maintained.  In  maintaining  this  principle, 
and  in  resisting  its  invasion  by  any  foreign  power, 
we  might  be  involved  in  other  wars  more  expensive 
and  more  difficult  than  that  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged. 

The  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Califor- 
nias  are  contiguous  to  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  brought  under  the  government  of  our 
laws,  their  resources — mineral,  agricultural,  man- 
ufacturing, and  commercial — would  soon  be  devel- 
oped. 

Upper  California  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  our 
Oregon  possessions;  and  if  held  by  the  United  States, 
would  90on  be  settled  by  a hardy,  enterprising  and 
intelligent  portion  of  our  population.  The  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  and  other  harbors  along  the  Califor- 
nian coa9t,  would  afford  shelter  for  our  navy,  for  our 
numerous  whale  ships,  and  other  merchant  vessels 
employed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  would  in  a short 
period  beeome  the  marts  of  an  extensive  and  profit- 
able commerce  with  China,  and  other  countries  of 
the  east. 

These  advantages,  in  which  the  whole  commer- 
cial world  would  participate,  would  at  once  be  se- 
cured to  the  United  States  by  the  ce99ion  of  this 
territory;  while  it  is  certain  that  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains a part  of  the  Mexican  dominions,  they  can  be 
enjoyed  neither  by  Mexico  herself  nor  by  any  other 
nation. 

New  Mexico  is  a frontier  province,  and  has  never 
been  ol  any  considerable  value  to  Mexico.  From  its 
locality,  it  is  naturally  connected  with  our  western 
settlements.  The  territorial  limits  of  the  state  of 
Texas,  too,  as  defined  by  her  laws,  before  her  admis- 
sion into  our  Union,  embrace  ail  that  portion  of  New 
Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  while  Mexico 
still  clhims  to  hold  this  territory  as  a part  of  her  do- 
minions. The  adjustment  of  this  question  of  boun- 
dary is  important. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  induced  the 
belief  that  the  Mexican  government  might  even  de- 
sire to  place  this  province  under  the  protection  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  Numerous 
bands  of  fierce  and  warlike  savages  wander  over  it, 
and  upon  its  borders.  Mexico  has  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  loo  feeble  to  restrain  them  from 
committing  depredations,  robberies,  and  murders, 
not  only  upon  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  itself, 
but  upon  those  of  the  other  northern  states  of  Mex- 
ico. It  would  be  a blessing  to  all  these  northern 
slates  lo  have  their  citizens  protected  against  them 
by  the  power  of  the  United  States.  At  this  mo- 
ment, many  Mexicans,  principally  females  and 
children,  are  in  captivity  among  them.  If  New 
Mexico  were  held  and  governed  by  the  United  States, 
we  could  effectually  prevent  these  tribes  from  com- 
mitting such  outrages,  and  compel  them  to  release 
these  captives,  and  restore  them  to  their  families  and 
friends. 

In  proposing  to  acquire  New  Mexico  and  the  Ca- 
lifornia*, it  was  known  that  but  ao  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  Mexican  people  would  be  transferred 
with  them,  the  country  embraced  within  these  pro- 
duces being  chiefly  an  uninhabited  region. 

These  were  the  leading  considerations  which  in- 
duced me  to  authorise  the  terms  of  peace  which 
were  proposed  to  Mexico.  They  were  rejected; 
and,  negotiations  being  at  an  end,  hostilities  were 
renewed.  An  assault  was  made  by  our  gallant 
army  upon  the  strongly  fortified  places  near  the 
gates  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  upon  the  city  itself; 
and  after  several  days  of  severe  conflict,  the  Mexi- 
can forces,  vastly  superior  in  number  to  our  own, 
were  driven  from  the  city,  and  it  was  occupied  by 
our  troops. 

Immediately  after  information  was  received  of  the 
unfaiorable  results  of  the  negotiations,  believing 
that  his  continued  presence  with  the  army  could  be 
productive  of  no  good,  i determined  to  recall  our 
commissioner.  A despatch  to  this  effect  was  trans- 
mitted to  him  on  the  sixth  of  October  last.  The 
Mexican  government  will  be  informed  of  his  re-  • 
call;  arid  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  I shall 
not  deem  it  proper  to  make  an/  further  overtures  of 
peace,  but  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  receive 
and  consider  any  proposals  which  may  be  made  by 
Mexico.  3 

Since  the  liberal  proposition  of  the  United  States 
was  authorised  to  be  made  in  April  last,  large  ex- 
penditures have  been  incurred,  and  the  precious 
blood  of  many  of  our  patriotic  fellow  citizens  has 
been  shed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  con- 
sideration,  and  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  Mexi- 
co in  protracting  the  war,  must  inffuence  the  terms 
of  peace  which  it  may  be  deemed  proper  hereafter 
to  accept. 

Our  arms  having  been  everywhere  victorious,  hav- 
ing subjected  to  our  military  occupation  a large  por- 
tion of  the  enemy’s  country,  including  his  capital 
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and  negotiations  for  peace  having  failed,  the  import- 
ant questions  arise,  In  what  manner  the  war  ought 
to  bo  prosecuted?  and  what  should  be  our  future  po- 
licy? 1 cannot  doubt  that  we  should  secure  and  ren- 
der available  the  conquests  which  we  have  already 
made;  and  that,  with  this  view,  we  should  hold  and 
occupy,  by  our  naval  and  military  forces,  all  the 
ports,  towns,  cities,  and  provinces  now  in  our  occu 
pation,  or  which  may  hereafter  fall  into  our  pos- 
session; that  we  should  press  forward  our  military 
operations,  and  levy  such  military  contributions  on 
the  enemy  as  may,  as  far  as  practicable,  defray  the 
the  future  expenses  of  the  war. 

Had  the  government  of  Mexico  acceded  to  the 
equitable  and  liberal  terms  proposed,  that  mode  of 
adjustment  would  have  been  preferred.  Mexico  hav- 
ing declined  to  do  this,  and  failed  to  offer  any  other 
terms  which  could  be  accepted  by  the  United  States, 
the  national  honor,  no  less  than  the  public  interests, 
requires  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  with  in- 
creased energy  and  power  until  a just  and  satisfactory 
peace  can  be  obtained.  In  the  meantime,  as  Mexico 
refuses  all  indemnity,  we  should  adopt  measures  to 
indemnify  ourselves,  by  appropriating  permanently  a 
portion  of  her  territory.  Early  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias 
were  taken  possession  of  by  our  forces.  Our  milita- 
ry and  naval  commanders  were  order  to  conquered 
and  hold  them,  subject  to  be  disposed  of  by  a treaty 
of  peace. 

These  provinces  are  now  in  our  undisputed  occu- 
pation, and  have  been  so  for  many  months;  all  resist 
ance  on  the  pact  of  Mexico  having  ceased  within 
their  limits.  I am  satisfied  that  they  should  never 
be  surrendered  to  Mexico.  Should  congress  concur 
with  me  in  this  opinion,  and  that  they  should  be  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  as  indemnity,  1 can  per- 
ceive no  good  reason  why  the  civil  jurisdiction  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  should  not  at  once  ue  ex- 
tended over  them.  To  wait  for  a treaty  of  peace, 
»uch  as  we  are  willing  to  make,  by  which  our  rela- 
tions towards  them  would  not  be  changed,  cannot  be 
good  policy;  whilst  our  own  interest,  and  that  of  the 
• people  inhabiting  them,  require  that  a stable,  re- 
sponsible, and  free  government  under  our  authority 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  established  over  them. 
Should  congress,  therefore,  determine  to  hold  these 
provinces  permanently,  and  that  they  shall  hereafter 
be  considered  as  constituent  parts  of  our  country, 
the  early  establishment  of  territorial  governments 
over  them  will  be  important  for  the  more  perfect 
protection  of  persons  and  property;  and  I recom 
mend  that  such  territorial  governments  be  establish- 
ed. It  will  promote  peace  and  tranquillity  among 
the  inhabitants,  by  allaying  all  apprehensions  that 
they  may  still  entertain  ot  being  again  subjected  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico.  1 invite  the  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  congress  to  this  important 
subject. 

Besides  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  there 
are  other  Mexican  provinces  which  have  been  re- 
duced to  our  possession  by  conquest.  These  other 
Mexican  provinces  are  now  governed  by  our  milita- 
ry and  naval  commanders,  under  the  general  autho- 
rity which  is  conferred  upon  a conqueror  by  the  laws 
of  war.  They  should  continue  to  be  held  as  a means 
of  coercing  Mexico  to  acceds  to  just  terms  of  peace. 
Civil  as  well  as  mililaiy  officers  are  required  to  con- 
duct such  a government.  Adequate  compensation 
to  be  drawn  from  contributions  levitd  on  the  enemy 
should  be  fixed  by  law  lor  such  officers  as  may  be 
thus  employed.  Wbai  further  provision  may  become 
necessary,  and  what  final  disposition  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  make  of  them,  must  depend  on  the  lulure  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  and  the  course  which  Mexico  may 
think  proper  hereafter  to  pursue. 

With  the  views  1 entertain,  1 cannot  favor  the  po- 
licy which  has  been  suggested,  either  to  withdraw 
our  army  altogether,  or  to  retire  to  a designated  line, 
and  Bimpiy  hold  and  defend  it.  To  withdraw  our 
army  altogether  from  the  conquests  they  have  made 
by  deeds  ol  unparalleled  bravery,  and  at  the  expense 
ol  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  in  a just  war  on 
our  part,  and  one  which,  by  the  act  of  the  enemy, 
we  could  not  honorably  have  avoided,  would  be  to 
degrade  the  nation  iri  us  own  estimation  and  that  of 
the  world. 

To  retire  to  a line,  and  simply  hold  and  defend  it, 
would  not  terminate  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  encourage  Mexico  to  persevere,  and  tend  to 
protract  it  indefinitely.  It  is  not  lo  be  expected  that 
Mexico,  after  reiusiug  to  establish  such  a line  as  a 
permanent  boundary  when  our  victorious  army  are 
in  possession  of  her  capital,  and  in  the  heart  of  her 
country,  would  permit  us  to  hold  it  without  resist- 
ance. That  she  would  continue  the  war,  and  in  the 
most  barrassing  and  annoying  lorms,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  A border  warfare  ot  the  most  savage  cha- 
racter, extending  over  a long  line,  would  be  unceas- 


ingly waged.  It  would  require  a large  army  to  be 
kept  constantly  in  the  field,  stationed  at  posts  and 
earrisons  along  such  a line,  to  protect  and  defend  it. 

The  enemy,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  our  arms 
on  his  coasts  and  in  the  populous  parts  of  the  inte- 
rior, would  direct  his  attention  lo  this  line,  and  se- 
lecting an  isolated  post  for  attack,  would  concen- 
trate his  forces  upon  it.  This  would  be  a condition 
of  affairs  which  the  Mexicans,  pursuing  their  favo- 
rite system  of  guerrilla  warfare,  would  probably 
prefer  to  any  other.  Were  we  to  assume  a defen- 
sive altitude  on  such  a line,  all  the  advantages  of 
such  a state  of  war  would  be  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy.  We  could  levy  no  contributions  upon  him, 
or  in  any  other  way  make  him  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  war,  but  must  remain  inactive,  and  wait  hia 
approach,  being  in  constant  uncertainty  at  what  poin1. 
on  the  line,  or  at  what  time,  he  might  make  an  as- 
sault. 

He  may  assemble  and  organize  an  overwhelming 
force  in  the  interior,  on  his  own  side  of  the  line,  and, 
concealing  his  purpose,  make  a sudden  assault  on 
some  one  of  our  posts  so  distant  from  any  other  as 
lo  prevent  the  possibility  of  timely  succor  or  rein- 
forcements; and  in  this  way  our  gallant  army  would 
be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  in  detail; 
or  if  by  their  unequalled  bravery  and  prowess  every- 
where exhibited  during  this  war,  they  should  repulse 
the  enemy,  their  number  stationed  at  any  one  post 
may  be  too  small  to  pursue  him.  If  the  enemy  be 
repulsed  in  one  attack,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  retreat  to  his  own  side  of  the  line,  and  being 
in  no  fear  of  a pursuing  army,  may  reinforce  him- 
self at  leisure,  for  another  attack  on  the  same  or 
some  other  post.  He  may,  too,  cross  the  line  be- 
tween our  posts  make  rapid  incursions  into  the  coun- 
try which  we  hold,  murder  the  inhabitants,  commit 
depredations  on  them,  and  then  retreat,  to  the  inte- 
rior before  a sufficient  force  can  be  concentrated  to 
pursue  him.  Such  would  probably  be  the  harass- 
ing character  of  a mere  defensive  war  on  our  part. 

If  our  forces,  when  attacked,  or  threatened  with  at- 
tack, be  permitted  to  cross  the  line,  drive  back  the 
enemy,  and  conquer  him,  this  would  be  again  to  in- 
vade the  enemy’s  country,  after  having  lost  all  the 
advantages  of  the  conquests  we  have  already  made 
by  having  voluntarily  abandoned  them.  To  hold 
such  a line  successfully  and  in  security,  it  is  far 
from  being  certain  that  it  would  not  require  as 
large  an  army  as  would  be  necessary  to  hold  all  the 
conquests  we  have  already  made,  and  to  continue  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s 
country.  It  is  also  far  from  being  certain  that  the 
expense  of  the  war  would  be  diminished  by  such  a 
policy. 

I am  persuaded  that  the  best  means  of  vindicating 
the  national  honor  and  interest,  and  of  bringing  the 
war  to  an  honorable  close,  will  be  to  prosecute  it 
with  increased  energy  and  power  in  the  vital  parts  of 
the  enemy’s  country. 

In  my  annual  message  to  congress  of  December 
last,  I declared  that  “the  war  has  not  been  waged 
with  a view  to  conquest;  but  having  been  commenc- 
ed by  Mexico,  it  has  been  carried  into  the  enemy’s 
country,  and  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  there, 
with  a view  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace,  and  there- 
by secure  ample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  as  well  as  to  our  much  injured  citizens,  who 
hold  large  pecuniary  demands  against  Mexico.” — 
Such,  in  my  judgment,  continues  to  be  our  true  poli- 
cy— indeed  the  only  policy  which  will  probably  se- 
cure a permanent  peace. 

It  has  never  been  contemplated  by  me,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  to  make  a permanent  conquest  of 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  or  to  annihilale  her  separate 
existence  as  an  independent  nation.  On  the  contra 
ry,  it  has  ever  been  my  desire  that  she  should  main- 
tain her  nationality,  and,  under  a good  government 
adapted  to  her  condition,  be  a free,  independent,  and 
prosperous  republic.  The  United  Stales  were  the 
first  among  the  nations  to  recognise  her  indepen- 
dence, and  have  always  desired  to  be  on  terms  of 
amity  and  good  neighborhood  with  her.  This  she 
would  not  suffer.  By  her  own  conduct  we  have 
been  compelled  lo  engage  in  the  present  war.  In  its 
prosecution,  we  seek  not  her  overthrow  as  a nation; 
but,  in  vindicating  our  national  honor,  we  seek  to 
obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  she  has  done  us,  and 
indemnity  for  our  just  demands  against  her.  We 
demand  an  honorable  peace;  and  that  peace  must 
bring  with  it  indemnity  lor  the  past,  and  security  for 
the  future.  Hitherto  Mexico  has  relused  all  ac- 
commodation by  which  such  a peace  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Whilst  our  armies  have  advanced  from  victory 
to  victory,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it 
has  always  been  with  the  olive  branch  of  peace 
in  their  hands;  and  it  has  been  in  the  power  of 
Mexico,  at  every  step,  to  arrest  hostilities  by  accept 
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One  great  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  peace  has 
undoubtedly,  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  Mexico  has 
been  so  long  held  in  subjection  by  one  faction  or 
military  usurper  after  another,  and  such  has  been 
the  condition  of  insecurity  in  which  their  succes- 
sive governments  have  been  placed,  that  each  has 
been  deterred  from  making  peace,  lest,  for  this  very 
cause,  a rival  faction  might  expel  it  from  power. — 
Surh  was  the  fate  of  President  Herrera’s  adminis- 
tration in  1845,  for  being  disposed  even  to  listen  lo 
the  overtures  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the 
war,  as  is  fully  confirmed  by  an  official  correspon- 
dence which  took  place  in  the  month  of  August  last, 
between  him  and  his  government,  a copy  of  which 
is  herewith  communicated.  “For  this  cause  alone, 
the  revolution  which  displaced  him  from  power 
was  set  on  foot"  by  General  Paredes.  Such  may 
be  the  condition  of  insecurity  of  the  present  govern- 
ment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peaceful  and  well- 
disposed  inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  convinced  that 
it  is  the  true  interest  of  their  country  to  conclude 
an  honorable  peace  with  the  United  States;  but  the 
apprehension  of  becoming  the  victims  of  some  mili- 
tary faction  or  usurper  may  have  prevented  them 
from  manifesting  their  feelings  by  any  public  act. 
The  removal  of  any  such  apprehension  would  pro- 
bably cause  them  to  speak  their  sentiments  freely, 
and  to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.  With  a people  distracted  and  di- 
vided by  contending  factions,  and  a government 
subject  to  constant  changes  by  successive  revolu- 
tions, the  continued  successes  of  our  arms  may  fail 
lo  secure  a satisfactory  peace.  In  such  event,  it  may 
become  proper  for  our  commanding  generals  in  the 
field  to  give  encouragement  and  assurances  of  pro- 
tection to  the  friends  of  peace  in  Mexico  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a free  republican 
government  of  their  own  choice,  able  and  willing  lo 
conclude  a peace  which  would  be  just  to  them,  and 
secure  to  us  the  indemnity  we  demand.  This  may 
become  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  such  a peace.— 
Should  such  be  the  result,  the  war  which  Mexico 
has  forced  upon  us  would  thus  be  converted  into  an 
enduring  blessing  ty  herself.  After  finding  her  torn 
and  distracted  by  factions,  and  ruled  by  military 
usurpers,  we  should  then  leave  her  with  a republican 
government  in  the  enjoyment  of  real  independence, 
and  domestic  peace  and  prosperity,  performing  all 
her  relative  duties  in  the  great  family  of  nations,  and 
promoting  her  own  happiness  by  wise  laws  and  their 
faithful  execution. 

If,  after  affording  this  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion, and  after  all  the  persevering  and  sincere  efforts 
we  have  made,  from  the  moment  Mexico  com- 
menced the  war,  and  prior  to  that  time,  to  adjust 
our  difference  with  her,  we  shall  ultimately  fail,  then 
we  shall  have  exhausted  all  honorable  means  in 
pursuit  of  peace,  and  must  continue  to  occupy  her 
country  with  our  troops,  taking  the  full  measure  of 
indemnity  into  our  own  hands,  and  must  enforce  the 
lerms  which  our  honor  demands. 

To  act  otherwise,  in  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  Mexico,  and  to  withdraw  our  army  without  a 
peace,  would  not  only  leave  all  the  wrongs  of  which 
we  complain  unredressed,  but  would  be  the  signal 
for  new  and  fierce  civil  dissensions  and  new  revolu- 
tions— all  alike  hostile  to  peaceful  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

Besides,  there  is  danger,  if  our  troops  were  with- 
drawn before  a peace  was  concluded,  that  the  Mexi- 
can  people,  wearied  with  successive  revolutions,  and 
deprived  of  protection  for  their  persons  and  proper- 
ty, might  at  length  be  inclined  to  yield  to  foreign 
influences,  and  lo  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
some  European  monarch  for  protection  from  ihe 
anarchy  and  suffering  which  would  ensue.  This, 
for  own  safety,  and  in  pursuance  of  our  established 
policy,  we  should  be  compelled  to  resist.  We  could 
never  consent  that  Mexico  should  thus  be  converted 
into  a monarchy  governed  by  a foreign  prince. 

Mexico  is  our  near  neighbor,  and  her  boundaries 
are  coterminous  with  our  own,  through  the  whole 
extent  across  the  North  American  continent,  from 
ocean  to  ecean.  Both  politically  and  commercially, 
we  have  the  deepest  interest  in  her  regeneration  and 
prosperity.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that,  with  any 
just  regard  to  our  own  safely,  we  can  ever  become 
indifferent  to  her  fate. 

It  may  be  that  the  Mexican  government  and  peo- 
ple have  misconstrued  or  misunderstood  our  for- 
bearance, and  our  objects,  in  desiring  to  conclude 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  existing  differences 
between  the  two  countries.  They  may  have  sup- 
posed that  we  would  submit  to  terms  degrading  to 
the  nation;  or  they  may  have  drawn  false  inferences 
from  the  supposed  division  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  and  may  have  cal- 
culated to  gain  much  by  protracting  it)  and,  indeed, 
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that  we  might  ultimately  abandon  it  altogether, 
without  insisting  on  any  indemnity,  territorial  or 
otherwise.  Whatever  may  be  the  false  impressions 
under  which  they  have  acted,  the  adoption  and  pro- 
secution of  the  energetic  policy  proposed  must  soon 
undeceive  them. 

In  the  future  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  enemy 
roust  be  made  to  feel  its  pressure  more  than  they 
have  heretofore  done.  At  its  commencement,  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  conduct  it  in  a spirit  of  forbear- 
ance and  liberality.  With  this  end  in  view,  early 
measures  were  adopted  to  conciliate,  as  far  as  a 
state  of  war  would  permit,  the  mass  of  the  Mexican 
population;  to  convince  them  that  the  war  was  "ag- 
ed not  against  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Mexico, 
but  against  their  faithless  government,  which  had 
commenced  hostilities;  to  remove  from  their  minds 
the  false  impressions  which  their  designing  and  in- 
terested rulers  had  artfully  attempted  to  make,  that 
the  war  on  our  part  was  one  of  conquest;  that  it  was 
a war  against  their  religion  and  their  churches, 
which  were  to  be  desecrated  and  overthrown;  and 
that  their  rights  of  person  and  private  property 
would  be  violated. 

To  remove  these  false  impressions,  our  command- 
ers in  the  field  were  directed  scrupulously  to  respect 
their  religion,  their  churches,  and  their  church  pro- 
perly, — which  were  in  no  manner  to  be  violated; 
they  were  directed  also  to  respect  the  lights  of  per- 
sons and  property  of  all  who  should  not  take  up 
arms  against  us. 

Assurances  to  this  effect  were  given  to  the  Mexi- 
can people  by  Major  General  Taylor,  in  a procla- 
mation issued  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  in  the  monih  of  June,  1846,  and 
again  by  Major  General  Scott,  who  acted  upon  his 
own  convictions  of  the  propriety  of  issuing  it  in  a 
proclamation  of  the  11th  of  May,  1847. 

In  this  spirit  of  liberality  and  conciliation,  and 
with  a view  to  prevent  the  body  of  the  Mexican 
population  from  taking  up  arms  against  us,  was  the 
war  conducted  on  our  part.  Provisions  an  1 other 
supplies  furnished  to  our  army  by  Mexican  citizens 
were  paid  for  at  fair  and  liberal  prices  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties.  After  the  lapse  of  a few  months,  it 
became  apparent  that  these  assurances,  and  tins 
mild  treatment,  had  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  Mexican  population.  While  the  war 
had  been  conducted  on  our  part  according  to  the 
most  humane  and  liberal  principles  observed  by  ci- 
vilized nations,  it  wa3  waged  in  a far  different  spirit 
on  the  part  of'Mexico.  Not  appreciating  our  for- 
bearance, the  Mexican  people  generally  became 
hostile  to  the  United  States,  and  availed  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  commit  the  most  savage 
exeesses  upon  our  troops.  Large  numbers  of  the 
population  took  up  arms,  and,  engaging  in  guerilla 
warfare,  roboed  and  murdered  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  individual  soldiers,  or  small  parlies,  whom 
accident  or  other  causes  had  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  our  army,  bands  of  guerilleros  and 
robbers  infested  the  roads, — harrassed  our  trains, 
and,  whenever  it  was  in  their  power,  cut  off  our 
supplies. 

The  Mexicans  having  thus  shown  themselves  to 
be  wholly  incapable  of  appreciating  our  forbear- 
ance and  liberality,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  change 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  war,  by  making  them 
feel  its  pressure  according  to  the  usages  ouserved 
Under  similar  circumstances  by  all  oilier  civilized 
nations. 

Accordingly,  as  early  as  the  22d  of  September, 
1846,  instructions  were  given  by  the  secietary  of 
war,  to  Major  Gen.  Taylor  to  “draw  supplies”  for 
our  army  “from  the  enemy,  without  paying  tor  them, 
and  to  require  contributions  for  its  support,”  if  in 
that  way  he  was  satisfied  he  could  “gel  abundant 
supplies  for  his  forces.”  In  directing  the  execution 
of  these  instructions,  much  was  necessarily  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer,  who  was 
best  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  oy  which  he 
was  surrounded,  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  the 
practicability  of  enforcing  the  measure. 

Gen. Taylor,  on  the  twenty-sixth  October,  1846, 
replied,  from  Monterey,  that  “it  would  have  been 
impossible  hitherto,  and  is  so  now,  to  sustain  the 
army  to  any  extent  by  forced  contributions  of  money 
or  supplies.”  For  the  reasons  assigned  by  him,  he 
did  not  adopt  the  policy  of  his  instructions,  but  de 
dared  his  readiness  to  do  so,  “should  the  army,  in 
its  future  operations,  reach  a portion  of  the  country 
which  may  be  made  to  supply  the  troops  with  advan- 
tage.” He  continued  to  pay  for  the  articles  ol  sup- 
ply which  were  drawn  from  the  enemy’s  country. 

Similar  instiuctions  were  issued  to  Major  Gen. 
Scott  on  the  third  of  April,  1847,  who  replied,  from 
Jalapa,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1847,  that,  if  it  be 
expected  that  “the  army  is  to  support  itself  by 
forced  contributions  levied  upon  the  country,  we  may 
ruin  and  exasperate  the  inhabitants,  and  starve  our- 


selves.” The  same  discretion  was  given  to  him 
that  had  been  to  Gen.  Taylor  in  this  respect.  Gen. 
Scott,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  him,  also  continu- 
ed to  pay  for  the  articles  of  supply  for  the  army 
which  were  drawn  from  the  enemy. 

After  the  army  had  reached  the  heart  of  the  most 
wealthy  portion  of  Mexico.it  was  supposed  that  the 
obstacles  which  had  before  that  time  prevented  it 
would  not  be  such  as  to  render  impracticable  tke  levy 
of  lorced  contributions  for  its  support;  and  on  the 
first  of  September,  and  again  on  the  sixth  of  Oct., 
1847,  the  order  was  repeated  in  despatches  address' 
ed  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  General  Scott,  and  his 
attention  was  again  called  to  the  importance  of 
making  the  enemy  bear  the  burdens  of  the  war  by 
requiring  them  to  furnish  the  means  of  supporting 
our  army;  and  he  was  directed  to  adopt  this  policy, 
unless,  by  doing  so,  there  was  danger  of  depriving  the 
army  of  the  necessary  supplies  Copies  of  these 
despatches  were  forwarded  to  General  Taylor  for 
his  government. 

On  the  thirty- first  of  March  last,  I caused  an  order 
to  be  issued  to  our  military  and  naval  commanders 
to  levy  and  collect  a military  contribution  upon  all 
vessels  and  merchandise  which  might  enter  any  of 
the  ports  of  Mexico  in  our  miliiary  occupation,  and 
to  apply  such  contributions  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  By  virtue  of  the  right  of  con- 
quest and  the  laws  of  war,  the  conqueror,  consulting 
his  own  safety  or  convenience,  may  either  exclude 
foreign  commerce  altogether  from  all  such  ports,  or 
permit  it  upon  such  tenn3  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe.  Before  the  principal  ports  of  Mexico 
were  blockaded  by  our  navy,  the  revenue  derived 
from  impost  duties,  under  the  laws  of  Mexico,  was 
paid  into  the  Mexican  treasury.  After  these  ports 
had  fallen  into  our  military  possession,  the  blockade 
was  raised,  and  commerce  with  them  permitted 
upon  prescribed  terms  and  conditions. 

They  were  opened  to  the  trade  of  all  nations 
upon  the  payment  of  duties  more  moderate  in  their 
amount  thafl  those  which  had  been  previously  levied 
by  Mexico;  and  the  revenue,  whicn  was  formerly 
paid  into  the  Mexican  treasury,  was  directed  to  be 
collected  by  our  military  and  naval  officers,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  our  army  and  navy.  Care  was 
taken  that  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  of  our 
army  and  navy  should  he  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  order;  and  as  the  merchandise  imported 
upon  which  the  order  operated  must  be  consumed 
by  Mexican  citizens  the  contributions  exacted  were, 
in  effect,  the  seizure  of  the  public  revenue  of  Mexi- 
co, and  the  application  of  them  to  our  own  use.  In 
directing  this  measure,  the  object  was  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  contribute,  as  far  as  practicable,  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

For  the  amount  of  contributions  which  have  Oeen 
levied  in  this  form,  I refer  you  to  the  accompanying 
reports  of  the  secretary  of  war  and  of  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  by  which  it  appears  that  a sum  exceed- 
ing half  a million  of  dollars  has  been  collected. 

This  amount  would  undoubtedly  have  been  much 
larger,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  keeping  open  com- 
munication between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  so  as 
to  enable  the  owners  of  the  merchandise  imported, 
to  transport  and  vend  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  diffi- 
culty will,  to  a great  extent,  be  soon  remuved  by  our 
increased  forces  which  have  been  sent  to  the  field. 

Measures  have  recently  been  adopted  by  which  the 
internal  as  well  as  the  external  revenues  of  Mexico, 
in  all  places  in  our  military  occupation,  will  be  seiz 
ed  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  our  army  and 
navy. 

The  policy  of  levying  upon  the  enemy  contribu- 
tions in  every  form,  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
nations,  which  it  may  be  practicable  for  our  military 
commanders  to  adopt,  should,  in  my  judgment,  be 
rigidly  enforced,  and  orders  to  this  efiecl  have  ac- 
cordingly been  given.  By  such  a policy,  at  Use  same 
lime  that  our  own  treasury  will  be  relieved  from  a 
heavy  drain,  the  Mexican  people  will  be  made  to 
feel  the  burdens  of  the  war,  and  consulting  their 
own  interests,  may  be  induced  the  more  readily  to 
require  their  rulers  to  accede  to  a just  peace. 

Alter  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  con 
gress,  events  transpired  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  which,  in  my  judgment,  required  a greater 
uumber  of  troops  in  the  field  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. The  strength  of  the  army  was  accordingly 
increased  by  “accepting”  the  services  of  all  the  vo- 
lunteer forces  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  thirteenth 
of  May,  1846,  without  putting  a construction  on  that 
act,  the  correctness  of  which  was  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 

The  volunteer  forces  now  in  the  field,  with  those 
which  had  been  “accepted,”  to  “serve  for  twelve 
months,”  aud  were  discharged  at  the  end  of  their 
terms  of  service,  exhaust  the  fifty  thousand  men  au- 
thorised by  that  act.  Had  it  been  clear  that  a pro- 


per construction  of  the  act  warranted  it,  the  services 
of  an  additional  number  would  have  been  called  for 
and  accepted;  but  doubts  existing  upon  this  point, 
the  power  was  not  exercised. 

It  is  deemed  important  that  congress  should,  at  an 
early  period  of  their  session,  confer  the  authority  to 
raise  an  additional  regular  force  to  serve  during  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  to  be  discharged  upon  the 
conclusion  and  ratification  of  a treaty  of  peace.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  congress  lo  the  views  present- 
ed by  the  secretary  of  war  in  his  report  upon  this 
subject. 

I recommend,  also,  that  authority  be  given  by  law 
to  call  for  and  accept  the  services  of  an  additional 
number  of  volunteers,  to  be  exercised  at  such  time, 
and  to  such  extent  as  the  emergencies  of  the  service 
may  require. 

In  prosecuting  the  war  with  Mexico,  whilst  the 
utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  every  just  cause 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  neutral  nations,  and  none 
has  been  given,  liberal  privileges  have  been  granted 
lo  their  commerce  in  the  ports  of  the  enemy  in  our 
military  occupation. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Brazilian  government, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  interrupt  the  friend- 
ly relations  between  the  two  countries  will,  I trust, 
be  speedily  adjusted.  I have  received  information 
that  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Uriiied  States  will  shortly  be  appoint- 
ed by  his  Imperial  Majesty;  and  it  is  hoped  that  he 
will  come  instructed  and  prepared  to  adjust  all  re- 
maining differences  between  the  two  governments 
in  a manner  acceptable  and  honorable  to  both.  In 
the  moantime  1 have  every  reason  lo  believe  that 
nothing  will  occur  to  interrupt  our  amicable  rela- 
tions with  Brazil. 

It  has  been  ray  constant  effort  to  maintain  and 
cultivate  the  most  intimate  relations  of  friendship 
with  all  the  independent  powers  of  South  America; 
and  this  policy  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
results.  It  is  true,  that  the  settlement  and  payment 
of  many  just  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
these  nations  have  been  long  delayed.  The  peculiar 
position  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  my  predecessors,  as  well  as 
myself,  to  grant  them  the  utmost  indulgence,  have 
hitnerto  prevented  these  claims  from  being  urged  in 
a manner  demanded  by  strict  justice.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  they  ought  to  be  finally  adjusted  and 
liquidated,  and  efforts  are  now  making  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  proper  to  inform  you  that  the  government  of 
Peru  has  in  good  faith  paid  the  first  two  instalments 
of  the  indemnity  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  each,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  interest  due  thereon,  in  ex- 
ecution of  the  convention  between  that  government 
and  the  United  States,  the  ratifications  of  which 
were  exchanged  at  Lima  on  the  thirty  first  of  Oclo- 
tobar,  1846.  The  attorney  general  of  the  United 
Stales,  early  in  August  last,  completed  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  claims  under  this  convention,  and  made 
his  report  thereon,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the 
eighth  of  August,  1846.  The  sums  to  which  the 
claimants  are  respectively  entitled  will  be  paid  on 
demand  at  the  treasury. 

I invite  the  early  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
present  condition  of  our  citizens  in  China.  Under 
our  treaty  with  that  power,  American  citizens  are 
withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  of  the  Chinese  government,  and  placed 
under  that  of  our  public  functionaries  in  that  coun- 
try. By  these  alone  can  our  citizens  be  tried  and 
punished  for  the  commission  of  any  crime;  by  these 
alone  can  questions  be  decided  oetween  them,  involv- 
ing the  rights  of  persons  and  property;  and  by  these 
alone  can  contracts  be  enforced,  into  which  they 
may  have  entered  with  the  citizens  or  subjects  ot 
foreign  powers.  The  merchant  vessels  of  the  U. 
Slates  lying  in  the  waters  of  the  five  ports  of  China 
open  to  foreign  commerce  are  under  the  exclusive 

jurisdiction  of  officers  of  their  own  government. 

Until  congress  snail  esta  dish  competent  tribunals  to 
try  and  punish  crimes,  and  lo  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  civil  cases  in  China,  American  citizens  there  are 
subject  lo  no  law  whatever.  Crimes  may  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  and  debts  may  be  contracted 
without  any  means  lo  enforce  their  payment.  In- 
conveniences tiave  already  resulted  from  the  omis- 
sion of  congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  and 
still  greater  are  apprehended.  The  British  authori- 
ties in  Cnina  have  already  complained  that  this  go- 
vernment has  not  provided  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  or  the  enforcement  of  contracts  against 
American  citizens  in  tiial  country,  whilst  their  go- 
vernment has  established  tribunals  by  which  an 
American  citizen  can  recover  debts  due  from  Bri- 
tish subjects. 

Accustomed  as  the  Chinese  are  to  summary  jus- 
tice, they  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  why 
criminals  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
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should  escape  with  impunity,  in  violation  of  treaty 
obligations,  whilst  the  punishment  of  a Chinese,  who 
had  committed  any  crime  against  an  American  citi- 
zen, would  be  rigorously  exacted.  Indeed,  the  con- 
sequences might  be  fatal  to  American  citizens  in 
China,  should  a flagrant  crime  be  committed  by  any 
one  of  them  upon  a Chinese,  and  should  trial  and 
punishment  not  follow  according  to  the  requisitions 
of  the  treaty.  This  might  disturb,  if  not  destroy, 
our  friendly  relations  with  that  empire,  and  cause 
an  interruption  of  our  valuable  commerce. 

Our  treaties  » ith  the  Sublime  Porte,  Tripoli,  Tu- 
nis, Morocco,  and  Mu«cat,  also  require  the  legisla- 
tion of  congress  to  carry  them  inio  execution,  though 
the  necessity  for  immediate  action  may  not  be  so 
urgent  as  in  regard  to  China. 

The  secretary  of  state  has  submitted  an  estimate 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  opening  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Papal  states.  The  interesting  politi- 
cal events  now  in  progress  in  these  slates,  as  well  a* 
a just  regard  to  our  commercial  interests,  have,  in 
my  opinion,  rendered  such  a measure  highly  expe- 
dient. 

Estimates  have  also  been  submitted  for  the  outfits 
and  salaries  of  charges  d’affairs  to  the  republics  of 
Bolivia,  Guatemala,  and  Ecuador.  The  manifest 
importance  of  cultivating  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  all  the  independent  states  upon  this  continent 
has  induced  me  to  recommend  appropriations  neces 
sary  for  the  maintenance  of  these  missions. 

1 recommend  to  congress  that  an  appropriation  be 
made,  to  be  paid  to  the  Spanish  government  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution  among  the  claimants  in  “the 
Amistad  case.”  1 entertain  the  conviction  that  this 
iB  due  to  Spain  under  the  treaty  of  the  twentieth  of 
October,  1795;  and,  moreover,  that,  from  the  earnest 
manner  in  which  the  claim  continues  to  be  urged,  so 
long  as  it  shall  remain  unsettled,  it  will  be  a source 
of  irritation  and  discord  between  the  two  countries, 
which  may  prove  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Good  policy,  no  less  than  a 
faithful  compliance  with  our  treaty  obligations,  re- 
quires that  the  inconsiderable  appropriation  demand- 
ed should  be  made. 

A detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  finan- 
ces will  be  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  imports  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1847, 
were  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  forty  six 
million  five  hundred  and  forty  five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty  eight  dollars;  of  which  the  amount 
exported  was  eight  million  eleven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  eight  dollars,  leaving  one  hundred 
BDd  thirty  eight  million  five  hundred  and  thirty  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  in  the 
country  for  domestic  use.  The  value  of  the  exports 
for  the  same  period  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  eight 
million  six  hundred  and  forty  eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty  two  dollars;  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  six  hundred  and  thirty  seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  four  dollars  consist- 
ed of  domestic  productions,  and  eight  million  eleven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  filly  eight  dollars  of  fo- 
reign articles. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  twenty  six  million  three  hundred  and 
forty  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  dollars 
and  thirty  seven  cents,  of  which  there  was  derived 
lrom  customs  twenty  three  million  seven  hundred 
ana  forty  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
four  dollars  and  sixty  six  cents;  lrom  sales  of  public 
lands,  two  million  four  hundred  and  ninety  eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  five  dollars  and 
twenty  cents;  and  from  incidental  and  miscellaneous 
sources,  one  hundred  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars  and  fifty  one  cents.  The  last  fiscal 
year  during  which  this  amount  was  received  em- 
braced five  months  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1842,  and  seven  months  during  which  the 
tariff  act  of  1846  was  in  force.  During  the  five 
months  under  the  act  of  1842,  the  amount  received 
from  customs  w as  seven  million  eight  hundred  and 
forty  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  six  dollars  and 
ninety  cents,  and  during  the  seven  months  under  the 
act  of  1846  the  amount  received  was  fifteen  million 
nine  hundred  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  filly 
seven  dollars  and  seventy  six  cents. 

The  nett  revenue  liom  customs  during  the  year 
euding  on  the  first  of  December,  1846,  being  the  last 
year  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842, 
was  twenty  two  million  nine  hundred  and  seventy 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  Ihree  dollars  and  ten 
cents;  and  the  nett  revenue  from  customs  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  first  of  December,  1847,  being 
the  first  year  under  the  operation  ol  the  tariff'  act  of 
1846,  was  about  thirty  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  being  an  increase  of  revenue  for 
Ihe  first  year  under  tne  tariff  act  of  1846,  or  more 
than  eight  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  over 
ttigt  of  the  last  year  under  the  tariff'  of  1842* 


The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
the  thirtieth  of  June  last,  were  fifty  nine  million 
four  hundred  and  fifty  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy  seven  dollars  and  sixty  five  cents;  of 
which  three  million  five  hundred  and  twenty  two 
thousand  and  eighty  two  dollars  and  thirty  seven 
cents  was  on  account  of  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  including  treasury  notes 
redeemed  and  not  funded.  The  expenditures,  ex- 
clusive of  payment  of  public  debt,  were  fifty  five 
million  nine  hundred  and  twenty  nine  thousand  and 
ninety  five  dollars  and  twenty  eight  cents. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury 
for  '.he  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
1848,  including  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the 
first  of  July  last,  will  amount  to  forty  two  million 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty  five  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  of  which 
thirty  one  million,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  derived 
from  customs;  three  million  five  hundred  thousand 
from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands;  four  hundred  thou- 
sand from  incidental  sources;  including  sales  made 
by  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury;  and  six  million  two 
hundred  and  eighty  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety  lour  dollars  and  fifty  five  cents  from  loans  al- 
ready, authorized  by  law,  which,  together  with  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  July  last, 
make  the  sum  estimated. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  if  peace 
with  Mexico  shall  not  be  concluded,  and  the  army 
shall  be  increased  as  13  proposed,  will  amount,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  payments  on  account  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  public  debt  and  treasury 
notes,  to  fifty  eight  million  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  and  sixty  dollars  and  seven  cents. 

On  the  first  of  the  present  month,  the  amount  of 
the  public  debt  actually  incurred,  including  treasury 
notes,  was  forty  five  million  six  hundred  and  fifty 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  fifty  nine  dollars  and  for- 
ty cents.  The  public  debt  due  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  1845,  including  treasury  notes,  was  seven- 
teen million  seven  hundred  and  eighty  eight  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety  nine  dollars  and  sixty 
two  cents;  and  consequently  the  addition  made  lo  the 
public  debt  since  that  time  is  tweniy  seven  million 
eighi  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  nine  dollars  and  seventy  eight  cents. 

Of  the  loan  of  twenty  three  millions,  authorized 
by  the  act  of  the  twenty  eight  of  January,  1847, 
the  sum  of  five  millions  was  paid  out  to  the  public 
creditors,  or  exchanged  at  par  for  specie;  the  re- 
maining eighteen  millions  was  offered  for  specie  to 
the  highest  bidder  not  below  par,  by  an  advertise- 
ment issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
published  from  the  ninth  of  February  until  the  tenth 
of  April,  1847,  when  it  was  awarded  to  the  several 
highest  bidders,  at  premiums  varying  from  one  eighth 
of  one  per  cent,  to  two  per  cent,  above  par.  The 
premium  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  the 
sums  awarded  deposited  in  specie  in  the  treasury  as 
fast  as  it  was  required  by  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

To  meet  the  expenditures  for  the  remainder  of 
the  present  and  for  the  Dext  fiscal  year,  ending  on 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  1849,  a further  loan,  in  aid  of 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  government  will  be  ne- 
cessary. Retaining  a sufficient  surplus  in  the  trea- 
sury, the  loan  required  for  the  remainder  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  will  be  about  eighteen  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  If  the  duty  on  tea  and 
coffee  be  imposed,  and  the  graduation  of  the  price 
of  the  public  lands  shall  be  made  at  an  early  period 
of  your  session,  as  recommended,  the  loan  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  may  be  reduced  to  seventeen  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  Joan  may  be  further  reduced 
by  whatever  amount  of  expenditures  can  be  saved  by 
military  contributions  collected  in  Mexico.  The 
most  vigorous  measures  for  the  augmentation  of  these 
contributions  have  been  directed,  and  a very  consi- 
derable sum  is  expected  from  that  source.  Its 
amount  cannot,  however,  be  calculated  with  any 
certainty.  It  is  recommended  that  the  loan  to  be 
made  be  authorized  upon  the  same  terms,  and  for  the 
same  time,  as  that  which  was  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  28th  of  January,  1847. 

Should  the  war  with  Mexico  be  continued  until 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  1849,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
further  loan  of  twenty  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  will  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
that  day,  in  case  no  duty  be  imposed  on  tea  and  cof- 
fee, and  the  public  lands  be  not  reduced  and  gradu- 
ated in  price,  and  no  military  contributions  shall  be 
collected  in  Mexico.  If  the  duty  on  tea  and  coffee 
be  imposed,  and  the  lands  be  reduced  and  graduated 
in  price,  as  proposed,  the  loan  may  be  reduced  to 


seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  and  will  be  subject  to 
be  still  further  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  milita- 
ry contributions  which  may  be  collected  in  Mexico. 
It  is  not  proposed,  however,  at  present,  to  ask  con- 
gress for  authority  to  negotiate  this  loan  for  the  next 
year,  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  loan  asked  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  fiscal  year,  aided  by  military 
contributions  which  may  be  collected  in  Mexico,  may 
be  sufficient.  If,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  there 
should  be  a necessity  for  it,  the  fact  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  congress  in  time  for  their  action  during  the 
present  session.  In  no  event  will  a sum  exceeding 
six  millions  of  dollars  of  this  amount  be  needed  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  session  of  congress  in  De- 
cember, 1848. 

The  act  of  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1846,  “reducing 
the  duties  on  imports,”  has  been  in  force  since  the 
first  of  December  last;  and  I am  gratified  to  state, 
that  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  were  anticipated 
from  its  operation  have  been  fully  realized.  The 
public  revenue  derived  from  customs  during  the  year 
on  the  first  of  December,  1847,  exceeds  by  more 
than  eight  millions  of  dollars  the  a nount  received 
in  the  preceding  year  under  the  operation  of  the  act 
of  1842,  which  was  superseded  and  repealed  by  it. 
Its  effects  are  visible  in  the  great  and  almost  unex- 
ampled prosperity  which  prevails  in  every  branch  of 
business. 

While  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  and  restric- 
tive duties  of  the  act  of  1 842,  and  the  substitution 
in  their  place  of  reasonable  revenue  rates  levied  on 
articles  imported  according  to  their  actual  value,  has 
increased  the  revenue  and  augmented  our  foreign 
trade,  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  have  been 
advanced  and  promoted. 

The  great  and  important  interests  of  agriculture, 
which  had  been  not  only  too  much  neglected,  but 
actually  taxed  under  the  protective  policy  for  the 
benefit  of  other  interests,  have  been  relieved  of  the 
burdens  which  that  policy  imposed  upon  them;  and 
our  farmers  and  planters,  under  a more  just  and  li- 
beral commercial  policy,  are  finding  new  and  profi- 
table markets  abroad  for  their  augmented  products. 

Our  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  ex- 
tending more  widely  the  circle  of  international  ex- 
changes. Great  as  has  been  the  increase  of  our  im- 
ports during  the  past  year,  our  exports  of  domestic 
products  3old  in  foreign  markets  have- been  stil  grea- 
ter. 

Our  navigating  interest  is  eminently  prosperous. 
The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  has 
been  greater  than  during  any  preceding  period  of 
equal  length.  Large  profits  have  been  derived  by 
those  who  have  constructed  as  well  as  by  those  who 
have  navigated  them.  Should  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  our  merchant  vessels  be  progress- 
ive, and  be  as  great  for  the  future  as  during  the  past 
year,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  our  tonnage  and 
commercial  marine  will  be  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

Whilst  the  interests  of  agriculture,  of  commerce, 
and  of  navigation  have  been  enlarged  and  invigora- 
ted, it  is  highly  giatifying  to  observe  that  our  man- 
ufacturers are  also  in  a prosperous  condition.  Nono 
of  the  ruinous  effects  upon  this  interest,  which  were 
apprehended  by  some,  as  the  result  of  the  operation 
ol  the  revenue  system  established  by  the  act  of  1846, 
have  been  experienced.  On  the  contrary,  the  number 
of  manufactories,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  them,  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasiug  affording 
gratifying  proofs  that  American  enterprise  and  skill 
employed  in  this  branch  of  domestic  industry,  with 
no  other  advantages  than  those  fairly  and  incidentally 
accruing  from  a just  system  of  revenue  duties,  are 
abundantly  able  to  meet  successfully  all  competition 
from  abioad,  and  still  derive  fair  and  remunerating 
profits. 

While  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  yielding 
adequate  and  fair  profits  under  the  new  system,  the 
wages  of  labor,  whether  employed  in  manufactures, 
agriculture,  commerce,  or  navigation,  have  been 
augmented.  The  toiling  millions,  ivhose  daily  labor 
furnishes  the  supply  of  food  and  raiment,  and  all  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  are  receiving  higher 
wages,  and  more  steady  and  permanent  employment 
than  in  any  other  couotry,  or  at  any  previous  period 
of  our  own  history. 

So  successful  have  been  all  branches  of  our  indus* 
try,  that  a foreign  war,  which  generally  diminishes 
the  resources  of  a nation,  has  in  no  essential  degree 
retarded  our  oDward  progress,  or  checked  our  general 
prosperity. 

With  such  gratifying  evidences  of  prosperity,  and 
of  the  successful  operation  of  the  revenue  act  of  1846, 
every  consideration  of  public  policy  recommends 
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that  it  shall  remain  unchanged.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
sjsteni  of  impost  duties  which  it  established  may  be 
regarded  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  great  interests  affected  by  it  may  not 
again  be  subject  to  be  injuriously  disturbed,  as  they 
have  heretofore  been,  by  frequent  and  sometimes 
sudden  changes. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue,  and 
without  changing  or  modifying  the  rates  imposed  by 
the  act  of  1846  on  the  dutiable  articles  embraced  by 
its  provisions,  I again  recommend  to  your  favorable 
considerat'on  the  expediency  of  levying  a revenue 
duty  on  tea  and  coffee.  The  policy  which  exempted 
these  articles  from  duty  during  peace,  and  when  the 
revenue  is  to  be  derived  from  them  was  not  needed, 
ceases  to  exist  when  the  country  is  engaged  in  war, 
and  requires  the  use  of  all  its  advisable  resources. — 
It  is  a tax  which  would  be  so  generally  diQused 
among  the  people,  that  it  would  be  felt  oppressively 
by  none,  and  be  complained  of  by  none.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  are  not,  in  the  list  of  imported  arti- 
cles, any  which  are  more  properly  the  subject  of  war 
duties  than  tea  aud  coffee. 

It  is  estimated  that  three  millions  of  dollars  would 
be  derived  annually  by  a moderate  duty  imposed  on 
these  articles. 

Should  congress  avail  itself  of  this  additionalsouree 
of  revenue,  not  only  would  the  amount  of  the  public 
loan  rendered  necessary  by  the  war  with  Mexico  be 
diminished  to  that  extent,  but  the  public  credit,  and 
the  public  conbdence  in  the  ability  and  determination 
of  the  government  to  meet  all  engagements  promptly, 
would  be  more  firmly  established,  and  the  reduced 
amount  of  the  loan  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  ne- 
gotiate, could  probaoly  be  obtained  at  cheaper  rates 

Congress,  is,  therelore,  called  upon  to  determine 
whether  it  is  wiser  to  impose  the  war  duties  recom- 
mended, or,  by  omitting  to  do  so,  increase  the  public 
debt  annually  three  millions  of  dollars  so  long  as 
loans  shall  be  required  to  prosecute  the  war,  and 
afterwards  provide,  in  some  other  form,  to  pay 
the  semi  annual  interest  up  m it,  aud  ultimately  to 
extinguish  the  principal.  If,  in  addition  to  these 
duties,  congress  should  graduate  and  reduce  the  price 
of  such  of  the  public  lands  us  experience  has  proved 
will  not  command  the  price  placed  upon  them  by  the 
government,  an  additional  annual  income  to  the 
treasury  of  between  half  a million  and  a million  of 
dollars,  it  is  estimated,  would  ne  derived  from  this 
source.  Should  both  measures  receive  the  sanction 
of  congress,  the  annual  amount  of  public  debt  ne- 
cessary to  tie  contracted  during  the  continuance  ot 
the  war,  would  be  reduced  near  four  millions  of 
dollars.  The  duties  recommended  to  be  levied  on 
tea  and  coffee,  it  is  proposed  shall  be  limited  in  their 
duration  to  the  end  of  the  war,  aud  until  the  public 
debt  rendered  necessary  to  be  contracted  by  it  shall 
be  discharged.  The  amount  ol  the  puolic  debt  to  be 
contracted  should  be  limited  to  the  lowest  practicable 
sum,  and  should  be  extinguished  as  early  alter  the 
conclusion  of  the  wares  the  means  of  the  treasury 
will  permit. 

With  this  view,  it  is  recommended  that,  as  soon  as 
Ihe  war  shall  be  over,  ail  the  surplus  in  the  treasury, 
not  needed  for  other  indispensable  objects,  shall 
constitute  a sinking  fund,  and  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  funded  debt,  and  that  authority  be  con- 
ferred by  law  lor  that  purpose. 

The  act  uf  the  sixth  of  August,  1846,  “to  establish 
p warehousing  system,”  has  been  in  operation  more 
than  a year,  and  has  proved  to  be  an  important  aux- 
iliary to  the  taritt'  ad  of  1846,  In  augmenting  the 
revenue,  and  extending  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
Whilst  it  has  tended  to  enlarge  commerce,  it  has 
been  benificial  to  our  manulacturts,  by  diminishing 
forced  sales  at  auction  of  foreign  goods  at  low  prices, 
to  raise  the  duties  to  be  advanced  on  them;  and  by 
checking  fluctuations  in  the  market.  The  systems 
although  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries, was  entirely  new  in  the  United  States,  and  i, 
susceptible  ol  improvement  in  some  of  its  provisions. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  upon  whom  was  de- 
volved large  discretionary  powers  in  carrying  this 
measure  into  effect,  has  collected,  and  is  now  colla- 
ting, the  practical  results  of  the  system  in  other 
countries,  where  it  has  long  been  established,  and 
will  report  at  an  early  period  of  your  session,  such 
further  regulations  suggested  by  the  investigation  as 
may  render  it  still  more  effective  and  beneficial. 

By  the  act  to  “provide  lor  the  belter  organization 
of  the  treasury,  and  for  collecting,  safe  keeping,  and 
disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,”  all  banks  were 
discontinued  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  government,  and 
the  paper  currency  issued  by  them  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  be  received  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

The  constitutional  treasury  created  by  this  act 
went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  JanuaryJIast.  Under 
the  system  established  oy  it,  the  public  moneys  have 
beeit  collected,  safely  kept,  and  disbursed  by  the  di- 
rect agency  of  officers  of  the  government  in  gold  and 
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silver,  and  transfers  of  large  amounts  have  been 
made  from  points  of  collection  to  points  of  disburse- 
ment. without  loss  to  the  treasury,  or  injury  or  in- 
ocnvenience  to  the  trade  of  the  country. 

While  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government  have 
been  conducted  with  regularity  and  ease,  under  this 
system,  it  has  had  a salutary  effect  in  checking  and 
preventing  an  undue  inflation  of  the  paper  currency 
issued  by  the  banks  which  exist  understate  charters. 
Requiring,  as  it  does,  all  duties  to  the  government  to 
be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  its  eftecl  is  to  restrain  ex 
cessive  issues  of  bank  paper  by  Ihe  banks  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  specie  in  their  vaults,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  at  all  times  liable  to  he  called  on  by 
the  holders  of  their  notes  for  their  redemption,  in 
order  to  obtain  specie  for  the  payment  of  duties  and 
other  public  dues.  The  banks,  therefore,  must  keep 
their  business  within  prudent  li  nils,  and  lie  always 
in  a condition  to  meet  such  calls,  or  run  the  hazard 
of  being  compelled  to  suspend  specie  payments,  and 
be  thereby  discredited.  The  amount  ol  specie  im- 
ported into  the  United  Slates  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  twenty  four  million  one  hundred  and  twenty 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  nine  dollars; 
of  which  there  was  retained  in  the  country  twenty- 
two  million  two  hundred  and  seventy  six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Had  the  former 
financial  system  prevailed,  and  the  public  moneys 
been  placed  on  deposite  in  banks,  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  amount  would  have  gone  into  their  vaults, 
not  to  be  thrown  inlo  circulation  by  them,  but  to  be 
withheld  from  the  hands  of  the  people  as  a currency, 
and  made  the  basis  of  new  and  onerous  issues  of  bank 
paper.  A large  proportion  of  the  specie  imported 
has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  for  public  dues;  and 
after  having  been,  to  a great  extent,  recoined  at  the 
mint,  has  been  paid  out  to  the  public  creditors,  and 
gone  into  circulation  as  a currency  among  the  people. 
The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  now  in  circula- 
tion in  the  country  is  larger  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. 1 

The  financial  system  established  by  the  constitu 
lional  treasury  has  been,  thus  far,  eminently  success 
ful  in  its  operations;  and  l recommend  an  adherence 
to  all  its  essential  provisions;  and  especially  to  that 
vital  provision  w Inch  wholly  separates  the  govern- 
ment irom  all  connexion  with  banks,  and  excludes 
bank  paper  from  all  revenue  receipts. 

In  some  of  the  details,  not  involving  its  general 
principles,  the  system  is  defective,  -and  will  require 
modification.  Their  del'ccls,  and  such  amendments 
as  are.  deemed  i.i.portanl,  were  set  forth  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  ihe  treasury.  These 
amendments  are  again  recommended  to  the  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  congress. 

During  the  past  year,  the  coinage  at  the  mint  and 
its  branches  has  exceeded  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
This  has  consisted  chiefly  in  converting  the  coiris  of 
foreign  countries  into  American  coin. 

The  largest  amount  of  toreign  coin  imported  has 
been  received  al  New  York;  and  if  a branch  mint 
were  established  at  that  city,  all  the  foreign  coin 
received  at  that  port  could  at  once  be  converted  into 
our  own  coin,  with  the  expense,  risk,  and  delay  of 
transporting  it  to  the  mint  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
amount  recoined  would  be  much  larger. 

Experience  has  proved  that  fereign  coin,  and  es- 
pecially foreign  gold  coin,  will  not  circulate  exten- 
sively as  a currency  among  the  peeple.  The  im- 
portant measure  of  extending  our  specie  circulation 
both  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  diffusing  it  among  the’ 
people,  can  only  be  effected  by  converting  such  for- 
eign com  into  American  com.  1 repeat  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  my  last  annual  message  for 
the  establishment  of  a branch  of  the  mint  of  the  U. 
Siate9  at  the  city  ol  N.  Y. 

All  the  public  lands  which  have  been  surveyed  and 
were  ready  for  market  have  been  proclaimed  for 
sale  during  the  past  year.  The  quanlily  oflered  and 
to  he  offered  for  sale,  under  proclamations  issued 
since  the  first  of  Jaauary  last,  amounts  to  nine 
million  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  thirty  one  acres.  The  prosperity  ol 
the  western  states  and  territories  in  which  these  lands 
lie  will  be  advanced  by  their  speedy  sale.  By  with- 
holding them  from  market,  their  growth  and  increase 
of  population  would  ue  retarded,  while  thousands  ol 
our  enterprising  and  meritorious  frontier  population 
would  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  securing 
freeholds  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Butin 
addition  to  the  general  considerations  which  rendered 
the  early  sale  of  these  lands  proper,  it  was  a leading 
object  al  this  time  to  derive  as  large  a sum  as  possible 
from  this  source,  and  thus  diminish,  by  that  amouut 
the  puulic  loan  rendered  necessary  oy  the  existence 
of  a foreign  war. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  ten  millions  of 
acres  of  the  public  lands  will  be  surveyed  and  be  in  a 
condition  to  be  proclaimed  for  sale  duriug  the  year 
1848. 


In  my  last  annual  message  I presented  the  reason  8 
which,  in  my  judgment,  rendered  it  proper  to  grad- 
uate and  reduce  the  price  of  such  of  the  public  lands 
as  have  remained  unsold  for  long  periods  after  they 
had  been  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction: 

Many  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  lying  with- 
in the  limits  of  several  western  states  have  been 
oflered  in  the  market,  and  been  subject  to  sale  at 
private  entry  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  large 
quantities  for  more  than  thirty  years,  at  the  lowest 
price  prescribed  by  the  existing  laws,  arid  it  has  been 
found  that  they  will  not  command  that  price.  They 
must  remain  unsold  and  uncultivated  for  an  indefinite 
period,  unless  the  price  demanded  for  them  by  the 
government  shall  be  reduced.  No  satisfactory  rea- 
son is  perceived  why  they  should  be  longer  held  at 
rates  above  their  real  value.  At  the  present  period 
an  additional  reason  exists  for  adopting  tne  measures 
recommended.  When  the  country  is  engaged  in  a 
foreign  war,  and  we  must  necessarily  resorl  to  loans, 
it  weuld  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  wisdom  that  we 
should  avail  ourselves  of  all  our  resources,  and  thus 
limit  the  amount  of  the  public  intebledness  to  the 
lowest  possible  sum. 

I recommend  that  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject 
of  pre-emption  rights  be  amended  and  modified  so 
as  to  operate  prospectively,  and  to  era  'race  all  who 
may  settle  upon  the  public  lands  and  make  improve- 
ments upon  them  before  ihey  are  surveyed  as  well 
as  afterwards,  in  all  cases  where  such  settlements 
may  be  mad*  after  the  Indian  title  shall  have  been 
extinguished. 

If  the  right  of  pre-emption  be  thus  extended,  it 
will  embrace  a large  and  meritorious  class  of  our 
citizens.  It  will  increase  the  number  of  small  free- 
holders upon  our  borders,  who  will  be  enabled 
thereby  to  educate  their  children  and  otherwise  im 
prove  their  condition,  w hile  they  will  be  found  at 
all  times,  as  they  have  ever  proved  themselves  to 
t.e,  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  their  country,  among 
our  hardiest  and  best  volunteer  soldiers,  ever  ready 
to  tender  their  services  in  • ases  of  emergency,  and 
among  the  last  to  leave  the  field  as  long  as  an  enemy 
remains  to  be  encountered.  Such  a policy  will  also 
impress  these  patriotic  pioneer  emigrants  with  deep- 
er feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  parental  care  of  iheir 
government,  when  they  find  their  deepesL  interest  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  permanent  law-  of  the  land, 
and  that  they  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  losing  their 
homes  and  hard  earned  improvements  by  being 
brought  into  competition  with  a more  wealthy  class 
of  purchasers  at  the  laud  sales. 

The  attention  of  congress  was  invited,  al  their 
last  and  the  preceding  session,  lo  the  importance  of 
establishing  a territorial  government  over  our  pos- 
sessions in  Oregon;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  was  no  legislation  on  that  subject.  Our  citi- 
zens who  inhabit  that  dislral  region  of  country  are 
still  left  without  the  protection  of  our  laws,  or  any 
regularly  organized  government.  Before  the  ques- 
tion of  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Ore- 
gon was  definitely  settled,  Irom  the  necessity  of  their 
condition,  the  inhabitants  had  established  a tempo- 
rary government  of  their  own.  Besides  the  want  of 
legal  authority  lor  continuing  such  a government,  it 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  protect  them  m their  rights 
of  person  and  property,  or  to  secure  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  other  citizens,  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Slates.  They  should  have  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, be  represented  in  a territorial  legislature,  and 
by  a delegate  in  congress;  ai.d  possess  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  citizens  of  other  portions  of 
the  territories  ol  the  United  Stales  have  heretofore 
enjoyed,  or  may  now  enjoy. 

Our  judicial  system,  revenue  laws,  laws  regulat- 
ing trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
the  protection  of  our  laws  generally,  should  be  ex- 
tended over  them. 

In  addition  to  the  inhabitants  in  that  territory  who 
had  previously  emigrated  lo  it,  large  numbers  ol  our 
citizens  have  followed  them  during  the  present  year; 
and  it  is  not  doubted  that  during  the  next  and  subse- 
quent years  their  numbers  will  be  greatly  increased, 
j Congress,  at  its  last  session,  established  post  routes 
I leading  lo  Oregon,  and  between  different  points 
within  that  territory,  and  authorized  the  establish- 
ment ol  post  offices  at  “Astoria  and  such  oilier  pla- 
ces on  the  coast  of  the  Pacihc,  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  Stales,  as  the  public  interest  may  re- 
quire.” Post  offices  have  accordingly  been  estab- 
lished, deputy  postmasters  appointed,  and  provision 
made  lor  the  transportation  ol  the  mails. 

The  preservation  of  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes 
residing  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  will  render  it 
proper  that  authority  should  be  given  by  law  lor  Ihe 
appointment  of  an  adequate  number  of  Indian  agents 
to  reside  among  them. 

i recommend  that  a surveyor  general’s  office  he 
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established  in  that  territory,  and  that  the  public  lands 
be  surveyed  and  brought  into  market  at  an  early  pe- 
riod 

I recommend  also,  that  grants,  upon  liberal  terms, 
of  limited  qualities  of  the  public  lands  be  made  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  Stat'-s  who  have  emigrated,  or 
may  hereafter  within  a prescribed  period  emigrate, 
to  Oregon  and  settle  upon  them  These  hardy  and 
adventuroii',  citizens  who  have  encountered  the  dan- 
gers and  piivationsof  a long  and  toilsome  journey, 
and  have  at  length  found  an  abiding  place  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  upon  the  utmost  verge  of 
our  western  limits,  should  be  secured  in  the  homes 
which  they  have  improved  by  their  labor. 

I refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  se- 
cretary ol  war  for  a detailed  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service 
connected  with  the  department  under  his  charge. — 
The  duties  devolving  on  this  department  have  been 
unusually  onerous  and  responsible  during  the  past 
year,  and  have  been  discharged  with  ability  and  suc- 
cess. 

Pacific  relations  continue  to  exist  with  the  various 
Indian  tribes,  and  most  of  them  manifest  a strong 
friendship  for  the  United  States.  Some  depredations 
were  committed  during  the  past  year  upon  our  trains 
ti unsporting  supplies  for  the  army,  on  the  road  be 
tween  i fie  western  border  of  Missouri  and  Santa  Fe. 
These  depredations,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  committed  by  bands  from  the  region  of  New 
Mexico,  have  been  arrested  by  the  presence  of  a mi- 
litary force,  ordered  out  for  that  purpose.  Some 
outrages  have  been  perpetrated  by  a portion  of  the 
northwestern  bands  upon  the  weaker  and  compara- 
tively defenceless  neighboring  tribes  Prompt  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  prevent  such  occurrences  in  fu- 
ture. 

Between  one  and  two  thousand  Indians,  belonging 
to  several  tribes  have  been  removed  during  the  year 
from  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  country  allot- 
ted to  them  west  of  that  river,  as  their  permanent 
home;  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  others 
to  follow. 

Since  the  treaty  of  1846  with  the  Cherokees,  the 
feuds  among  them  appear  to  have  subsided,  and  they 
have  become  more  united  and  contented  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years  past.  The  commission- 
eis,  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  June  27lh, 
1846,  to  settle  claims  arising  under  the  treaty  of 
1835- ’36  with  that  tribe,  have  executed  their  duties; 
ai.d  after  a patient  investigation,  and  a full  and  fair 
examination  of  all  the  cases  brought  before  them, 
closed  their  labors  in  the  month  of  July  last.  This 
is  the  fourth  board  of  commissioners  which  has  been 
organized  under  this  treaty.  Ample  opportunity  has 
been  afloided  to  all  those  interested  to  bring  for- 
ward tlieir  claims.  No  doubt  is  entertained  that  im- 
partial justice  has  been  done  by  the  late  board,  and 
that  all  valid  claims  embraced  by  the  treaty  have 
been  considered  and  allowed.  This  result,  and  the 
final  settlement  to  be  made  with  this  tribe,  under  the 
treaty  ol  1846,  which  will  be  completed  and  laid  be- 
fore you  during  your  session,  will  adjust  all  ques- 
tions of  conlroTersy  between  them  and  the  United 
States,  and  produce  a state  of  relations  w ith  them 
siniple,  well  defined,  and  satisfactory. 

Utioer  the  discretionary  authority  conferred  by 
the  act  of  the  third  ot  March  last,  the  annuities  due 
to  the  var  ious  tribes  have  betn  paid  during  the  pre- 
sent year  to  the  heads  ol  lamilres  instead  ol  tlieir 
chiefs,  or  such  persons  as  Ihey  might  designate,  as 
rtquired  by  the  laws  previously  existing.  Tins  mode 
ol  payment  has  given  general  salislaction  to  the 
great  body  ol  the  Indians.  Juslice  lias  been  done  lo 
them,  ai.d  they  are  gratelul  to  the  government  for 
it.  A tew  duels  and  interested  peisuns  may  object 
to  this  mooe  ol  payment,  but  it  is  believed  to  ue  the 
only  mode  ol  pie'enllng  Iraud  and  imposition  from 
being  piacused  upon  the  great  body  ol  common  Indi- 
ans, constituting  a majoniy  ol  all  me  tribes. 

It  is  gralilying  lo  perceive  that  a number  of  the 
lubes  have  lecdiliy  manilesled  an  increased  inter- 
est in  the  establishment  ol  schools  among  them,  and 
art  making  lapiu  advances  in  agriculture — some  ol 
n. cm  piodue mg  a sullicieut  quantity  ol  lood  lor  their 
support,  anti  in  some  cases  a surplus  to  dispose  ol  lo 
.lieu  ue igbUors.  i he  comforts  by  which  those  who 
have  received  even  a very  limited  edacauon,  arid 
have  engaged  m agrieultuie  are  surrounded,  lend 
gradually  o diaw  oil  their  less  civilized  brethren 
iron*  the  piecarious  means  ol  subsistence  by  the 
chase,  to  habits  ol  labor  and  civilization. 

'1  lie  accompany  mg  report  ol  lbe  secretary  of  the 
navy  preseuts  a satislactory  and  grail  lying  account 
ot  the  new  condition  and  operations  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice during  the  past  year.  Our  commerce  has  been 
pursued  with  increased  activity,  and  w.  h salety  and 
with  success,  in  every  quarter  of  the  gl  ..e  under  ihe 
protection  ol  our  flag,  which  the  navy  has  caused  to 
he  respected  tu  the  most  distant  seal. 


In  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Pacific,  the  offi. 
cers  and  men  of  our  squadrons  have  displayed  dis. 
tinguished  gallantry  and  performed  valuable  servic- 
es.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  her 
ports  on  both  coasts  were  blockaded,  and  more  re- 
cently many  of  them  have  been  captured  and  held 
by  the  navy.  When  acting  in  co  operation  with  the 
land  forees,  the  naval  officers  and  men  have  perform- 
ed gallant  and  distinguished  services  on  land  as  well 
as  on  water,  and  deserve  the  high  commendation  of 
the  country. 

While  other  maritime  powers  are  adding  to  their 
navies  large  numbers  of  war  steamers,  ii  was  a wise 
policy  on  our  part  to  make  similar  additions  to  our 
navy.  The  four  war  steamers  authorized  by  the 
act  of  the  3d  March,  1847,  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  four  war  steamers  authorized 
by  this  act,  the  secretary  of  the  navy  has,  in  pursu- 
ance of  its  provisions,  entered  into  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  five  sleamers,  to  be  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  the  United  States  mail  “from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans,  touching  at  Charleston,  Sa- 
vannah, and  Havana,  and  from  Havana  to  Chagres;” 
for  three  steamers  lo  be  employed  in  like  manner 
from  Panama  to  Oregon,  “so  as  to  connect  with  the 
mail  from  Havana  to  Cnagres  across  the  isthmus;” 
and  for  five  steamers  to  be  employed  in  like  manner 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  These  steamers  will 
be  the  property  of  the  contractors,  but  are  to  be 
built  "under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  a 
naval  constructor  in  the  employ  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment, and  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  render  them 
convertible  at  the  least  possible  expense  into  war 
steamers  of  the  first  class.” 

A prescribed  number  of  naval  officers,  as  well  as 
a post  office  agent,  are  to  be  on  board  of  them,  and 
authority  is  reserved  to  the  navy  department  at  all 
times  to  “exercise  control  over  said  steamships,” 
and  “to  have  the  right”  “to  take  them  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  and  service  of  the  United  States”  “upon 
making  proper  compensation  lo  the  contractors 
therefor.” 

Whilst  these  steamships  will  be  employed  in  trans- 
porting the  mails  of  the  United  States  coastwise,  and 
to  loreign  countries,  upon  an  annual  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  the  owners,  they  will  be  always  ready, 
upon  an  emergency  requiring  it,  to  be  converted  in- 
to w ar  steamers;  and  the  right  reserved  to  take  them 
for  public  use,  will  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  and 
strength  of  this  description  of  our  naval  lorce.  To 
tbe  sleamers  thus  authorized  uDder  contracts  made 
by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  should  be  added  five 
other  steamers  authorized  under  contracts  made  in 
pursuance  of  law  by  tbe  postmaster  general,  making 
an  addition,  in  the  whole,  of  eighteen  war  steamers, 
subject  to  be  taken  for  public  use.  As  further  con- 
tracts for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  lo  foreign 
countries  may  be  authorized  by  congress,  this  num- 
ber may  be  enlarged  immediately. 

The  enlightened  policy  by  which  a rapid  commu- 
nication with  the  various  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
is  established,  by  means  of  American  built  sea 
steamers,  would  find  an  ample  reward  in  the  in- 
crease of  our  commerce,  and  in  making  our  country 
and  its  resources  more  favorably  known  abroad;  but 
the  national  advantage  is  still  greater,  of  having  our 
naval  officers  made  familiar  with  steam  navigation; 
and  of  having  lbe  privilege  of  taking  the  ships  al- 
ready equipped  lor  immediate  service  at  a moment’s 
notice,  and  will  be  cheaply  purchased  by  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  lor  the  transpoitation  of  the 
mail  in  'hem,  over  and  above  lbe  postages  received. 

A just  national  pride,  no  less  than  our  commercial 
interests,  would  seem  lo  lavor  the  policy  of  aug- 
menting the  number  of  this  description  of  vessels. — 
They  can  be  built  in  our  country  cheaper  and  in 
greater  numbers  Ilian  in  any  other  in  the  woild. 

1 refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
postmaster  general  for  a detailed  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  that  de- 
partment uuring  the  past  year.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  that,  within  so  short  a period  after  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  tales  ol  postage,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  ol  mail  service,  the  revenue  received 
lor  the  year  will  be  sufficient  lo  delray  ail  the  ex 
penses,  and  that  no  luriberaid  will  be  required  from 
the  treasury  to  that  purpose. 

Tbe  hist  ol  the  American  mail  steamers  authoriz- 
ed by  the  aot  of  the  third  of  March,  1845,  w as  com- 
pleted and  entered  upon  the  service  on  the  first  of 
June  last,  and  is  no  a on  her  third  voyage  to  Bre. 
men  and  other  intermediate  points.  The  other  ves- 
sels authorized  under  the  provisions  of  that,  act  are 
in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  put  upon  tbe 
line  as  soon  as  completed.  Contracts  have  also  been 
made  for  the  transpui  taiion  of  the  mail  in  a steamer 
uom  Charleston  to  Havana. 

1A  reciprocal  and  saiislaclory  postal  arrangement 
has  been  made  by  the  postmaster  general  with  ibe 


authorities  of  Bremen,  and  no  difficulty  is  appre- 
hended in  making  similar  arrangements  with  all 
olher  powers  with  which  we  may  have  communica. 
tions  by  mail  steamers,  except  with  Great  Britain. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  the  American  steam- 
ers, bound  to  Bremen,  at  Southampton,  in  the  month 
of  June  last,  the  British  post  office  directed  the  col- 
lection of  discriminating  postages  on  all  letters  and 
other  matter,  which  she  took  out  to  Great  Britain, 
or  which  went  into  the  British  post  office  on  their 
way  to  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  order  of  the  British  post  office  is  to  sub- 
ject all  letters  and  other  matter  transported  by 
American  sleamers  to  double  postage,  one  postage 
having  been  previously  paid  on  them  lo  the  United 
States,  while  letters  transported  in  British  steamers 
are  subject  to  pay  but  a single  postage.  This  mea- 
sure was  adopted  with  the  avowed  object  of  protect- 
ing the  British  line  of  steamers  now  running  be- 
tween Boston  and  Liverpool,  and  iT  permitted  to 
continue,  must  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  ail  letters  and  other  matter  by  American 
steamers,  and  give  to  British  steamers  a monopoly 
of  Ihe  business.  A just  and  fair  reciprocity  is  all 
that  we  desire,  and  on  this  we  must  insist.  By  our 
laws,  no  such  discrimination  is  made  against  British 
steamers  bringing  letters  into  our  ports,  but  all  let- 
ters arriving  in  tbe  United  Slates  are  subject  to  the 
same  rate  of  postage,  whether  brought  iu  British  or 
Amepcari  vessels.  I refer  you  lo  the  report  of  the 
postmaster  ganeral  for  a full  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  steps  taken  by  him  to  correct 
this  inequality.  He  has  exerted  all  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  existing  laws. 

The  minister  of  the  United  States  at  London  has 
brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  British 
government,  and  is  now  engaged  in  negotiations  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  reciprocal  postal  arrange- 
ments, which  shall  be  equally  just  to  both  countries. 
Should  he  fail  in  concluding  such  arrangements,  and 
should  Great  Britain  insist  on  enforcing  the  unequal 
and  unjust  measures  she  has  adopted,  it  will  become 
necessary  to  confer  additional  powers  on  the  post- 
master general,  in  order  to  enable  him  lo  meet  the 
emergency,  and  to  put  our  own  sleamers  on  an  equal 
footing  with  British  steamers  engaged  in  transport- 
ing ihe  mail  between  the  two  countries;  and  I re- 
commend that  such  powers  be  conferred. 

In  view  of  the  existing  slate  of  our  country,  I trust 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate,  in  closing  this  commu- 
nication, to  call  to  mind  itie  words  of  wisdom  and 
admonition  of  the  firs',  and  most  illustrious  of  my 
predecessors,  in  his  farewell  address  lo  his  country- 
men. 

That  greatest  and  best  of  men,  who  served  bis 
country  so  long,  and  loved  it  so  much,  foresaw,  with 
“serious  concern,”  the  danger  of  the  Union  “of 
characterizing  parlies  by  geographical  discrimina- 
tions— Northern  and  Southern,  Atlantic  and  Western— 
whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a be- 
lief that  there  is  a real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views,”  and  warned  his  countrymen  against  it. 

So  deep  and  solemn  was  his  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Union  and  of  preserving  harmony 
oelween  its  different  parts,  that  he  declared  to  his 
countrymen  in  that  address,  “it  is  of  infinite  moment 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value 
of  your  national  Union  to  your  collective  and  indi- 
vidual happiness,  anu  you  should  cherish  a cordial, 
habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  iljaccuslom- 
ing  yourselves  to  think  and  lo  speak  of  it  as  a palla- 
dium to  your  political  safely  and  prosperity;  watch- 
ing for  its  pieservalion  with  jealous  anxiety;  dis- 
countenancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a suspi- 
cion that  it  can  m any  event  be  abandoned;  and  in- 
dignantly Irowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  lo  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from 
tiie  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts.” 

After  the  lapse  of  hall  a centuiy,  these  admoni- 
tions cl  Washington  tall  upon  us  with  ail  the  force 
oi  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  “immense 
value”  of  our  glorious  Union  of  confederated  slates, 
lo  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  lor  our  growth  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  lor  all  that  constitutes 
us  a gieat  and  a happy  nation.  How  unimportant 
are  all  our  differences  of  opinion  upon  minor  ques. 
tions  ol  public  policy,  compared  wuh  its  preserva- 
tion; and  how  scrupulously  should  we  avoid  all  agi- 
tating ropics  which  may  tend  to  distract  and  divide 
us  into  contending  parties,  separated  by  geographi- 
cal lines,  whereby  it  may  be  weakened  on  endan- 
gered. 

Invoking  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
the  umverese  upon  your  deliberations,  it  will  be  my 
highest  duty,  no  less  than  my  sincere  pleasure,  lo 
co-operate  with  you  in  all  measures  which  may  tend 
to  promote  the  honor  and  enduring  welfare  of  our 
couiuiou  country.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  December,  1847. 
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ADDRESS  OF  ALBERT  GALLATIN, 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  Or  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

On  the  subject  of  the  War  with  Mexico. 


I — THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

It  seems  certain  that  Mexico  must  ultimately  sub- 
mit to  such  terms  of  peace  as  the  United  Stales  shall 
dictate.  A heterogeneous  population  of  seven  mil- 
lions, with  very  limited  resources  and  no  credit; 
distracted  by  internal  dissensions  and  by  the  ambition 
of  its  chiefs;  a prey  by  turns  to  anarchy  and  to  mili- 
tary usurpers;  occupying  among  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world,  either  physically  or  mentally,  whe- 
ther in  political  education,  social  state,  or  any  other 
respect,  but  an  inferior  position,  cannot  contend  sue 
eessfuliy  with  an  energetic,  intelligent,  enlightened, 
and  united  nation  of  twenty  millions,  possessed  of 
unlimited  resources  and  credit,  and  enjoying  all  the 
benefits  of  a regular,  strong,  and  free  government. — 
All  this  was  anticipated;  but  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses of  the  Ariieticans  have  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  All  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  enemy  (New  Mexico,  California,  the  line  of  the 
lower  Rio  del  Norte,  and  all  the  seaports  which  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  occupy)  have  been  subdued. 
And  a small  force,  apparently  incompetent  to  the 
object,  has  penetrated  near  three  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior,  and  is  now  in  quiet  possession  of  the  far 
famed  metropolis  of  the  Mexican  dominions.  The 
superior  skill  and  talents  of  our  distinguished  gene- 
rals and  the  unparalleled  bravery  of  our  troops  have 
surmounted  all  obstacles.  By  whomsoever  com- 
manded on  either  side,  however  strong  the  positions 
and  lortifications  of  the  Mexicans,  anu  with  a tre- 
mendous numerical  superiority,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  engagement  in  which  they  have  not  been  com- 
pletely defeated.  The  most  remarkable  and  unex- 
pected feature  of  that  warfare  is,  that  volunteers, 
wholly  undisciplined  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  have 
vied  in  devoteuness  and  bravery  with  the  regular 
foices,  and  have  proved  themselves  in  every  instance 
superior  in  the  opeD  field  to  the  best  regular  lorces 
of  Mexico.  These  lorces  are  now  annihilated  or  dis- 
persed; and  the  Mexicans  are  reduced  to  a petty 
warfare  of  guerrillas,  w hicb,  however  annoying,  can- 
not be  productive  of  any  important  results. 

It  is  true  that  these  splendid  suecesses  have  been 
purchased  at  a piice  far  exceeding  their  value.  It  is 
true  that  neither  the  glory  of  these  military  deeds, 
nor  the  ultimate  utility  of  our  conquests,  can  com- 
pensate the  lamentable  loss  of  the  many  thousand 
valuable  lives  sacrificed  in  the  field,  or  the  still 
greater  number  who  have  met  with  an  obscure,  death, 
or  been  disabled  by  disease  and  latigue.  It  is  true 
that  their  relatives,  their  parents,  their  wives  and 
children,  find  no  consolation  for  the  misery  inflicted 
upon  them  in  the  still  greater  losses  experienced  by 
the  Mexicans.  But  if,  disregarding  private  calami- 
ties and  all  the  evils  of  a general  nature,  the  neces 
sary  consequences  of  this  war,  we  revert  solely  to  the 
relative  position  ol  the  two  countries,  the  impotence  of 
the  Mexicans  and  their  total  inability  to  continue  tbe 
war,  with  any  appearance  of  success  are  still  manifest. 

The  question  then  occurs;  What  are  the  terms 
which  tbe  U States  have  a right  to  impose  on  Mexi- 
co? All  agree  that  it  must  be  an  "honorable  peace;” 
but  the  true  meaning  of  this  word  must  in  the  first 
place  be  ascertained. 

'J'lie  notion  that  any  thing  can  be  truly  honorable 
which  is  contrary  to  justice,  will,  as  an  abstract  pro- 
position, be  repudiated  by  every  citizen  ol  the  United 
States.  Will  any  one  dare  to  assert  that  a peace 
can  be  honorable  which  does  uot  conform  with  justice? 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  tbe  principles 
by  which  the  relations  between  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian nations  should  be  regulated,  and  the  reciprocal 
duties  which  they  owe  to  each  other.  These  princi- 
ples, these  duties,  have  long  since  been  proclaimed; 
and  the  true  law  of  nations  is  nothing  else  than  the 
eoiuoruuiy  to  the  sublime  piecepis  of  the  gospel  mo- 
rality; precepts  equally  applicable  to  the  relations 
belv,  een  man  anu  man,  and  to  Die  intercourse  between 
nation  and  nation-  “Thou  shall  love  thy  i eighbor  as 
thysell.”  "Love  your  enemies.”  "As  you  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  like- 
wise.” 'The  sanctity  ol  these  commands  is  acknow- 
ledged, without  a single  exception,  Dy  every  denomi- 
nation of  Christians,  or  ol  men  protessmg  to  be  such. 
The  skeptical  philosopher  admits  and  admites  the 
precept.  To  Ibis  holy  rule  we  should  miexibly  ad- 
here when  dictating  the  terms  ol  peace.  The  Untied 
States,  though  they  have  the  power,  have  no  right  to 
impose  terms  inconsistent  with  justice.  It  would  be 
a shameful  dereliction  oi  principle,  on  the  part  ot 
those  who  were  averse  to  the  annexation  ol  Texas, 
to  countenance  any  attempt  to  claim  an  acquisition  ol 
territory,  or  other  advantage,  on  account  of  the  suc- 
cess ol  our  arms. 

Bui  in  judging  tbe  acts  of  our  government,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  statesmen  think  a conformity  to 


these  usages  which  constitute  the  law  of  nations,  not 
as  it  should  be,  but  as  it  is  practically,  sufficient  to 
justify  their  conduct.  And  by  that  inferior  standard 
those  act9  and  our  duties  in  relation  to  Mexico  will 
be  tested. 

II  — INDEMNITIES  TO  CITIZENS  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 

The  United  Slates  had,  and  continue  to  have,  an 
indubitable  right  to  demand  a full  indemnity  for  any 
wrongs  inflicted  on  our  citizens  by  the  government 
of  Mexico,  in  violation  of  treaties  or  of  the  acknow- 
ledged laws  of  nations.  The  negotiations  for  satisfy- 
ing those  just  demands  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  When  an  attempt  was  subse- 
quently made  to  renew  them,  it  was  therefore  just 
and  proper  that  both  subjects  should  be  discussed  at 
the  same  time;  and  it  is  now  absolutely  necessary 
that  those  just  claims  should  be  fully  provided  for  in 
any  treaty  of  peace  that  may  be  concluded,  and  that 
the  payment  should  be  secured  against  any  possible 
contingency.  I take  it  for  granted  that  no  claims 
have  been  or  shall  be  sustained  by  our  government 
but  such  a9  are  founded  on  treaties  or  the  acknow- 
ledged law  of  nations. 

Whenever  a nation  becomes  involved  in  war,  the 
manifestoes  and  every  other  public  act  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  justifying  its  conduct,  always  embrace 
every  ground  of  complaint  which  can  possibly  be 
alleged.  But,  admitting  that  the  refusal  to  satisfy 
the  claims  for  indemnity  of  our  citizens  might  have 
been  a just  cause  of  war,  it  is  mo9t  certain  that  those 
claims  were  not  the  cause  of  that  in  which  we  are 
now  involved. 

It  ma;  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe  that 
the  refusal  of  doing  justice,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  or 
the  long  delays  in  providing  for  them,  have  not  gene- 
rally produced  actual  war.  Almost  always  long- 
prolracted  negotiations  have  been  alone  resorted  to. 
This  has  been  strikingly  the  case  with  the  United 
States.  The  claims  of  Great  Britain  for  British 
debts,  secured  by  the  trea'y  of  1783,  were  not  settled 
and  paid  till  the  year  1803;  and  it  was  only  subse- 
quent to  that  year  that  the  claims  of  the  United 
Slates,  for  depredations  committed  in  1793,  were 
satisfied.  The  very  plain  question  of  slaves  carried 
away  by  the  British  forces  in  1815,  in  open  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  1814,  was  not  settled  and  the  indem- 
nity paid  till  the  year  1826.  The  claims  against 
France  for  depredations  committed  in  the  years 
1806  to  1813  were  not  settled  and  paid  for  till  the  year 
1834  In  all  those  cases  peace  was  preserved  by  pa- 
tience and  forbearance. 

With  respect  to  the  Mexican  indemnities,  the  sub- 
ject had  been  laid  more  than  once  before  congress, 
not  w ithout  suggestions  that  strong  measures  should 
be  resorted  to.  But  congress,  in  whom  alone  is  vest- 
ed the  power  of  declaring  war,  uniformly  declined 
doing  it. 

A convention  was  entered  into  on  the  lllh  day  of 
April,  1839,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
by  virtue  of  which  a joint  commission  was  appointed 
for  the  examination  and  settlement  of  those  claims. 
The  powers  of  the  commissioners  terminated,  accord- 
ing to  the  convention,  in  February,  1842.  The  total 
amount  of  the  American  claims,  presented  to  the 
commission,  amounted  to  $6,291,605.  Of  these, 
$2,026,140  were  allowed  by  the  commission;  a further 
sum  of  $928,628  were  allowed  Dy  the  commissioners 
of  the  U.  Slates,  rejected  by  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners, and  left  undecided  by  the  umpire,  and  claims 
amounting  to  $3,336  837  had  not  been  examined. 

A new  convention,  dated  January  30, 1843,  granted 
to  the  Mexicans  a further  delay  for  the  payment  of 
the  claims  which  had  been  a1  milted,  by  virtue  ol 
which  the  interest  due  to  the  claimants  was  made 
payable  on  the  30th  of  April,  1846,  and  the  principal 
ol  the  awards,  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon, 
was  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  five  years,  in  twenty 
equal  instalments  every  three  mouths.  The  claim- 
ants received  tbe  interest  due  on  the  30th  of  April, 

1843,  and  ihe  three  instalments.  The  agent  ol  tbe 
United  Stales  having,  under  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, given  a receipt  lor  the  instalments  due  in  April 
and  July,  1844,  before  they  had  been  actually  paid 
by  Mexico,  Die  payment  has  been  assumed  Dy  the 
Uniti-d  Stales  and  discharged  to  the  claimants. 

A thud  convention  was  concluded  at  Mexico  on 
the  20ih  of  November,  1813,  by  Die  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  tw  o governments,  by  which  provision  was 
made  for  ascertaining  and  paying  tbe  claims  on 
which  no  finnl  decision  had  been  made.  In  January, 

1844,  this  convention  was  ratified  by  Die  senate  ol  the 
United  States,  with  two  amendments,  which  were 
relerred  to  the  government  ot  Mexico,  but  respect- 
ing which  no  auswer  has  ever  been  made.  On  tbe 
12th  of  April,  1844,  a treaiy  was  concluded  by  the 
president  with  'Texas,  for  Die  annexation  ol  Dial 
republic  to  the  United  Stales.  Tiiis  treaty,  though 
not  ratified  by  the  senate,  placed  the  two  couutri.  s 
in  a new  position,  and  arrested  for  a while  all  ne- 
gotiations. It  was  ouly  on  tbe  let  of  March,  1845,  that 


congress  passed  a joint  resolution  for  Ihe  annexation 

It  appears  most  clearly  that  the.  United  States  are 
justly  entitled  to  a full  indemnity  for  the  injuries 
done  to  • he ir  citizens;  that,  before  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  there  was  every  prospect  of  securing  that 
indemnity;  and  that  those,  injuries,  even  if  they  had 
been  a just  cause  of  war,  were  in  no  shape  what- 
ever the  cause  of  that  in  which  we  are  now  involved. 

Are  the  United  States  justly  en  I it  led  to  indemnity 
for  any  other  cause?  This  question  cannot  be  other- 
wise solved  than  by  an  inquiry  into  the  facts,  and 
ascertaining  by  whom,  and  how,  the  war  was  pro- 
voked. 

Ill  — ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 

At  the  time  when  the  annexation  of  Texas  took 
place,  Texas  had  been  reeoanised  as  an  independent 
power,  both  bv  the  United  States  and  bv  several  of 
the  principal  European  powers;  but  its  independence 
had  not  been  recognised  by  Mexico.  Nothing  can  be 
more  clear  and  undeniable  than  tnat,  whenever  two 
nations  are  at  war.  if  a third  power  shall  enter  into 
a treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
either  of  the  belligerents,  and  if  such  treaty  is  not 
contingent,  and  is  to  take  effect  immediately  and 
pending  the  war,  such  a treaty  is  a declaration  of 
war  against  the  other  party.  The  causes  of  the  war 
between  Ihe  two  belligerents  do  not  alter  the  fact. — 
Supposing  that  the  third  party,  the  interferi-ig  pow- 
er, should  have  concluded  the  treaiy  of  alliance  with 
that  belligerent,  who  was  clearly  engaged  in  a most 
just  war,  the  treaty  would  not  be  the  less  a declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  other  belligerent. 

If  Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  war,  and  the 
United  States  were  to  enter  into  such  a treaty  with 
either,  can  there  be  Die  slightest  doubt  that  this 
would  be  actual  war  against  the  other  party;  lhat  it 
would  be  considered  as  such,  and  that  it  must  have 
been  intended  for  that  purpose?  If,  at  this  moment, 
either  France  or  England  were  to  make  such  a treaty 
with  Mexico,  thereby  binding  themselves  to  defend 
and  protect  it  with  all  their  forces  against  any  other 
power  whatever,  would  not  the  United  States  instan- 
taneously view  such  a treaty  as  a declaration  of  war, 
and  act  accordingly? 

But  the  annexation  of  Texas  by  the  United  States 
was  even  more  than  a treaiy  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance.  It  embraced  all  the  conditions  and  all 
the  duties  growing  out  of  tbe  alliance;  and  it  imposed 
them  lorever.  From  the  moment  when  Texas  had 
been  annexed,  the  United  States  became  bound  to 
protect  and  defend  her,  so  far  as  her  legitimate  boun- 
daries extended,  against  any  invasion  or  attack  on  the 
part  of  Mexico;  and  they  have  uniformy  acted  ac- 
cordingly. 

There  is  no  impartial  publicist  who  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  indubitable  truth  of  these  positions. — 
It  appears  to  me  impossible  that  they  should  be  seri- 
ously denied  by  a single  person. 

It  appears  that  Mexico  was  at  that  time  disposed 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  but  on 
the  express  condition  that  it  should  not  be  annexed 
to  the  United  Slates;  and  it  has  oeen  suggested  lhat 
this  was  dune  under  the  influence  of  some  European 
powers.  Whether  this  last  assertion  be  true  or  not 
is  not  known  to  me.  But  the  condition  was  remark- 
able and  offensive. 

Under  an  apprehension  that  Texas  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  accept  Die  terms  proposed,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  may  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
defeat  the  plan,  by  offering  that  annexation  winch 
had  beeu  formerly  declined,  when  the  government  of 
Texas  was  anxious  for  it. 

It  may  be  admitted  that,  whether  independent  or 
annexed  to  the  United  Stales,  Texas  must  be  a slave- 
bolding  slate  so  long  as  slavery  shall  continue  to  ex- 
ist in  North  America.  Its  whole  population,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  consisted  of  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales.  Both  lor  Dial  reason  and  on  account 
of  its  geographical  position,  It  was  much  more  ua  u- 
ral  tliat  'Texas  should  tie  a member  ol  Die  United 
Slates  than  of  Die  Mexican  confederation.  Viewed 
purely  as  a question  ol  expemencj,  Die  annexation 
mighl  ue  considered  as  beneficial  to  both  parties. — 
But  expediency  is  not  justice.  Mexico  aim  Texas 
had  a perlect  right  to  adjust  their  differences  and 
make  pence  on  any  terms  tliey  might ueem  proper. — 
The  anxiety  to  prevent  Das  result  indicated  a previ- 
ous disposition  ultimately  to  occupy  Texas:  and  when 
the  annexation  was  accomplished;  when  it  was  seen 
Dial  Die  UniLeu  Slates  tiad  appropriated  to  themselves 
ail  the  advantages  resulUng  Irom  Die  American  set- 
tlements in  'Texas,  ami  Irom  their  subsequent  insur- 
rection, Die  purity  ol  the  motives  of  oui  government 
became  open  to  suspicion. 

Selling  aside  the  justice  of  tbe  proceeding,  it  is 
true  that  U had  been  anticipated  by  those  who  look 
an  active  part  in  the  annexation  that  the  weakness 
of  Mexico  would  compel  it  to  yield,  or  at  least  in- 
duce her  not  to  resort  to  an  actual  war.  This  was 
verified  by  the  fact;  aod  bad  government  remained 
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in  the  hands  with  whom  the  plan  originated,  wai 
might  probably  have  been  avoided.  But,  when  tin 
longer  in  power,  they  could  neither  regulate  the  im 
pulse  they  had  given  nor  control  the  reckless  spirits 
they  had  evoked. 

Mexico,  sensible  of  her  weakness,  declined  war, 
and  only  resorted  to  a suspension  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course; but  a profound  sense  of  the  injury  inflicted  by 
the  United  States  has  ever  since  rankled  in  their 
minds.  It  will  be  found,  through  all  their  diplomatic 
correspondence,  through  all  their  manifestoes,  that 
the  Mexicans,  even  to  this  day.  perpetually  recur  to 
this  never-forgotten  offensive  measure.  And,  on  the 
oilier  hand,  the  subsequent  administration  of  our 
government  seems  to  have  altogether  forgotten  this 
primary  act  of  injustice,  and  in  their  negotiations  to 
have  acted  as  if  this  was  only  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  had  been  a matter  of  course. 

IV. — NEGOTIATIONS  AND  WAR. 

In  September,  1845,  trie  president  of  the  United 
States  directed  Ineir  consul  in  Mexico  to  ascertain 
from  the  Mexican  government  whether  it  would  re- 
ceive an  envoy  from  the  United  States,  entrusted  with 
lull  power  to  adjust  all  the  questions  tri  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  go>  ernmenls. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Dc  la  Pena  y Pena,  minister 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  Mexico,  was;  “ That,  al- 
though the  Mexican  nation  was  deeply  injured  by  the 
United  Slates,  through  the  acts  committed  by  them  in 
the  department  ol  Texas,  whicli  belongs  to  his  nation, 
his  government  was  disposed  to  receive  the  commis- 
sioner ol  the  United  States  who  might  come  to  the 
capital,  with  lull  powers  from  his  government  to 
settle  the  present  dispute  in  a peaceful,  reasonable, 
and  honorable  manner;”  thus  giving  a new  proof  that, 
even  in  the  midst  ol  its  injuries  and  of  its  firm  deci 
sion  lu  exact  adequate  reparation  for  them,  the  gov 
eminent  Ol  Mexico  does  not  reply  with  contumely  lo 
the  measures  ol  reason  and  peace,  lo  which  it  was 
invited  by  its  adversary. 

The  Mexican  minister  at  the  same  time  intimated 
that  the  previous  recall  of  the  whole  naval  lorce  of 
the  United  States,  then  lying  in  sight  of  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz,  was  indispensable;  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly done  by  our  government. 

But  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  whilst  Mr.  Black 
had,  according  to  his  instructions,  inquired  whether 
the  Mexican  government  would  receive  an  envoy 
trom  the  United  Stales  with  lull  power  lo  adjust  ail 
the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, the  Mexican  minister  had  answered  that  his 
government  was  disposed  lo  receive  the  commissioner 
of  the  United  States  who  might  come  with  lull  pow- 
ers lo  settle  ttie  present  dispute  in  a peacelul,  reason- 
able, and  honorable  manner. 

Mr.  Slidell  was,  in  November  following,  appoint- 
ed envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  Stales  ol  America  near  the  government 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  he  arrived  in  Mexico 
on  the  sixth  ut  December. 

Mr.  Herrera,  the  president  of  Mexico,  was  un 
doubledly  disposed  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the 
two  countries;  but,  taking  advantage  of  the  irritation 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  lus  political  opponents 
were  attempting  to  overset  him  lor  Having  made,  as 
they  said,  unworthy  concessions.  The  arrival  ol  Mr. 
Slidell  disiurbtd  him  extremely;  an J Mr.  Pena  y Pe- 
na deviated  lo  Mr.  Blaek  that  his  appearance  in  the 
capital  at  this  tune  might  prove  destructive  to  the 
government, and  thus  deteat  the  whole  affair.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Gen.  Hertera  complained  with- 
out any  loundalion,  that  Mr.  Slidell  had  come  sooner 
than  had  been  understood;  he  resorted  lo  several  Iri- 
volous  objections  . gainsl  ihe  tenor  ol  his  powers;  and 
he  inlimateu  that  the  difficulties  respecting  Texas 
must  be  adjusted  helore  any  oilier  subject  ol  discus 
stun  Simula  be  taken  into  consideration. 

But  the  am  question  >v  as,  w helher  Mexico  should 
receive  Mr.  SndeJl  in  the  character  of  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  reside  in 
the  republic.  It  was  insisted  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment that  it  bad  only  agreed  lo  receive  a com- 
missioner lo  treat  on  the  questions  which  had  arisen 
from  the  events  in  Texas,  and  that  until  tnis  was 
done  the  suspended  diplomatic  intercourse  could  not 
be  restored,  and  a residing  minister  plenipotentiary 
be  admitted. 

Why  our  government  shculd  have  insisted  that  the 
intended  negotiation  should  be  earned  on  by  a resid- 
ing envoy  extraurduiary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
is  altogether  unintelligible.  '1  he  questions  at  issue 
might  nave  beeu  discussed  and  seliled  as  easily,  ful- 
ly, and  satisfactorily  by  commissioners  appointed 
lor  that  special  purpose,  as  by  residing  ministers  or 
envoys.  It  is  well  known  that,  whenever  diplomatic 
relations  have  been  supeiseded  by  war,  treaties  oi 
leace  are  always  negotiated  by  commissioners  ap- 
uinied  lor  that  special  purpose,  who  are  personally 
rnpiy  protected  by  the  law  ol  nations,  but  who  are 
ever  received  as  resident  ministers  till  after  the 


peace  has  restored  the  ordinary  diplomatic  inter- 
course. Tims  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  between 
France  and  England,  was  negotiated  and  concluded 
at  Taris  by  British  commissioners,  whom  it  would 
have  deemed  absurd  to  admit  as  resident  envoys  or 
ministers  before  peace  had  been  made. 

The  only  distinction  which  can  possibly  be  made 
between  the  two  cases  is,  that  there  was  not  as  yet 
actual  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
But  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  no  ordinary  occur- 
rence. It  was  a most  clear  act  of  unprovoked  ag- 
gression; a deep  and  most  offensive  it.jurv;  in  fact,  a 
declaration  of  war,  if  Mexico  had  accepted  it  as 
such.  In  lieu  of  this,  that  country  had  only  resorted 
lo  a suspension  of  the  ordinary  diplomatic  relations. 
It  would  seem  as  if  our  government  had  considered 
this  as  an  act  of  unparalleled  audacity;  which  Mexico 
must  be  compelled  to  retract  before  any  negotiations 
for  Ihe  arrangement  of  existing  diliicullies  could  lake 
place;  as  an  insult  to  ihe  government  ami  to  (he  na- 
tion, which  must  compel  it  to  assert  its  just  rights  and 
to  avenge  its  injured  honor. 

General  Herrera  was  not  mistaken  in  his  anticipa- 
tions. His  government  was  overset  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  month  of  December,  1845,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  ttiose  who  had  denounced  him  for  having 
listened  lo  overtures  of  an  arrangement  of  the  diffi- 
culties  between  the  two  nations. 

When  Mexico  felt  ils  inability  to  contend  with  the 
United  States,  and,  instead  of  considering  the  annex- 
ation of  t’exas  to  be,  as  it  really  was,  tantamount  to 
a declaration  of  war,  only  suspended  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries,  ils 
government,  if  directed  by  wise  counsels,  and  not 
impeded  by  popular  irritation,  should  at  once,  since 
it  had  already  agreed  lo  recognise  the  independence 
of  Texas,  have  entered  into  a negotiation  with  the 
United  Slates.  At  that  lime  there  would  have  been 
no  intiinsic  difficulty  in  making  a final  arrangement, 
founded  on  an  unconditional  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  within  its  legunate  boundaries. 
Popular  feeling  and  the  ambition  of  contending  mili- 
tary leaders,  prevented  that  peaceable  termination  of 
those  unfortunate  dissensions. 

Yet,  w hen  Mexico  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Siidell 
as  an  envoy  exliaordinary  and  minister  plenipotenti- 
ary, the  United  Slates  should  have  remembered  that 
we  had  been  the  aggressors,  that  we  had  committed 
an  act  acknowledged,  as  well  oy  the  practical  law  of 
nations  as  by  cjinmon  sense  and  common  justice,  to 
be  tantamount  to  a declaration  of  war,  and  they 
should  have  wailed  with  patience  till  the  feelings 
excited  by  our  own  conduct  had  subsided. 

Gen.  Taylor  had  been  instructed  by  the  war  de- 
partment, as  early  as  May  28,  1845,  10  cause  the 
forces  under  his  command  to  be  put  in  a position 
where  they  might  most  promptly  and  efficiently  act 
in  defence  of  Texas,  in  the  event  that  it  should  be- 
come necessary  or  proper  to  employ  them  for  that 
purpose.  By  subsequent  instructions,  and  alter  the 
people  of  Texas  had  accepted  the  proposition  of  an- 
nexation, he  waa  directed  to  select  and  occupy  a 
po-ition  adapted  to  repel  invasion,  as  near  the  boun- 
dary line,  the  Rio  Grande,  as  prudence  would  dictate; 
and  that,  with  this  view,  a part  of  his  forces  at  least 
should  be  west  of  the  river  Nueces.  It  wasceriainly 
the  duly  of  the  president  to  protect  Texas  against 
invasion  from  the  moment  it  had  been  annexed  Lo  Ihe 
Untied  Stales;  and  as  that  republic  was  in  actual 
possession  ol  Corpus  Christi,  which  was  Ihe  position 
selected  by  Geu.  Tay  lor,  there  was  nothing,  in  the 
position  he  had  taken,  indicative  of  any  danger  of 
actual  hostilities. 

But  our  government  seems  to  have  considered  the 
relusal,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell 
as  a resident  envoy  of  the  United  Slates,  as  necessa- 
rily leading  to  war.  Tbe  secretary  of  stale,  in  his 
leiler  to  Mr.  Slidell  of  January  28,  ld46,  says: 

‘‘Should  the  Mexican  government  finally  refuse  to 
receive  you,  the  cup  of  forbearance  will  then  have 
beeD  exhausted.  Nolhiug  can  remain  but  to  take  the 
redress  of  the  injuries  lo  our  citizens  and  the  insults 
to  our  government  into  our  own  hands.” 

And  again: 

“Should  the  Mexican  government  finally  refuse 
lo  receive  you,  then  demand  pas-pons  from  the  pro- 
per authority  and  return  lo  the  United  Slates,  it  will 
then  become  the  duly  of  the  president  lo  submit  the 
whole  case  to  congress,  and  call  upon  the  nation  to 
assert  us  just  rights  and  avenge  ils  injured  honor.” 

With  he  same  object  in  view,  the  secretary  of  war 
did  by  tus  letter  dated  January  13,  1844,  instruct  Gen. 
Taylur — 

“To  advance  and  occupy,  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  positions  on  or  near  the  east  bank  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte.  * * * * It  is  presumed 

Point  Isabel  will  he  considered  by  you  an  eligible 
position.  This  point,  or  some  one  near  it,  and  points 
opposite  Matamoros  and  Mier,  and  in  the  vicinity 
ol  Loredo,  are  suggested  for  your  consideration. — 


* * * * Should  you  attempt  to  ex  ercise  the 

ight  which  the  United  States  have,  in  common  with 
Mexico,  to  the  free  navigation  of  this  river,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Mexico  would  interpose  resistance.  You 
will  not  attempt  to  enforce  this  right  without  further 
instructions.  * * * * It  is  Dot  designed,  in  our 

present  relations  with  Mexico,  that  you  should  treat 
her  as  an  enemy;  but,  should  she  assume  that  charac- 
ter by  a declaration  of  war,  or  any  open  act  of  hos- 
tility towards  us,  you  will  not  act  merely  on  the  de- 
fensive, if  your  relative  means  enable  you  to  do  oth- 
erwise. 

The  administration  wa9  therefore  of  opinion  that 
this  military  occupation  of  Ihe  territory  in  question 
was  not  an  act  of  hostility  towards  Mexico,  or  treat- 
ing her  as  an  enemy.  Now,  I do  aver,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  whenever  a territory  claimed 
by  two  powers  is  and  has  been  for  a length  of  time 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  them,  if  the  others  should 
invade  and  take  possession  of  it  by  a military  force, 
such  an  act  is  an  open  act  of  hostility  according  to 
the  acknowledged  and  practical  law  of  nations.  In 
ihis  case  the  law  of  nations  only  recognises  a clear 
and  posilive  fact. 

The  sequel  is  well  known.  General  Taylor,  wilh 
his  troops,  left  Corpus  Christi,  March  8ih  lo  11th, 
1846,  and  entered  the  desert  which  separates  that 
place  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Del  Norte.  On  the 
21st  he  was  encamped  three  miles  south  of  the  Ar- 
toyo,  or  Little  Colorado,  having  by  the  route  betook 
marched  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles,  and  being 
nearly  north  of  Matamoros,  about  30  miles  distant — 
He  had  on  the  I9ih  met  a party  of  irregular  Mexican 
cavalry,  who  informed  him  that  they  had  peremptory 
orders,  if  he  pas-ed  the  river,  to  fire  upon  his  troops, 
and  that  it  would  be  consiuered  a declaration  ol  war. 
The  river  was,  however,  crossed  without  a single 
shot  having  been  fired. 

In  a proclamation  issued  on  the  12th,  Gen.  Mejia, 
who  commanded  the  forces  of  the  department  of  Ta- 
mauiipas,  asserts  that  the  limits  of  Texas  are  certain 
and  recognistd,  and  never  had  extended  beyond 
the  river  Nueces;  that  the  cabinet  of  the  United 
Slates  coveted  the  regions  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rio 
Biaio,  and  that  the  American  army  was  now  advanc- 
ing lo  take  possession  of  a large  part  of  Tamaulipas. 
On  the  24lh  of  March  Gen.  Taylor  reached  a point 
on  the  route  from  Matamoros  lo  Point  Isabel,  eigh- 
teen miles  from  Ihe  tormer  and  ten  from  the  latter 
place,  where  a deputation  sent  him  a formal  protest 
of  the  prelect  of  the  northern  district  of  the  depart- 
ment ol  Tamaulipas,  declaring,  in  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  district,  that  they  never  will  consent  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  Mexican  republic,  and 
Lu  unite  themselves  with  the  Uuiied  Stales. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  Mexican  General  Ampu- 
dia  required  General  Taylor  lo  break  up  his  camp 
wiltiui  twenty-four  hours,  and  lo  retire  lo  the  other 
bank  ot  the  N ueces  river,  and  notified  him  that,  if  he 
iusisted  on  remaining  upon  ihe  soil  oi  the  department 
of  Tamaulipas,  it  would  clearly  result  that  arms 
alone  must  decide  the  question,  in  which  case  he  de- 
clared that  ine  Mexicans  would  accept  the  war  lo 
which  they  h >d  been  provoked. 

On  the  24lh  of  April  General  Arista  arrived  in 
Malamorus,  and  on  the  same  bay  informed  General 
Taylor  that  he  considered  hostilities  commenced,  and 
would  prosecute  them.  On  the  same  day  a parly  of 
sixty-three  American  dragoons,  who  had  been  sent 
some  distance  up  the  left  hank  of  the  river,  became 
engaged  wilh  a very  large  force  ol  the  enemy,  and 
alter  a short  engagement,  in  which  about  sixteen 
were  killed  or  wounded,  were  surrounded  and  com- 
pelled lo  surrender.  These  facts  were  laid  belore 
congress  by  the  president  in  his  message  of  the  lltli 
of  May. 

V. — THE  CLAIM  OF  TEXAS  TO  THE  RIO  DEL  NORTE 
AS  ITS  BOUNDARY  EXAMINED. 

From  what  precedes  it  appears  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  considered  the  reiusal  of 
Mexico  to  receive  a resident  envoy  or  minister  as  a 
sufficient  cause  for  war,  and  the  Rio  del  Norte  as 
the  legimale  boundary  ol  Texas.  The  first  opinion 
is  now  of  no  importance;  but  the  question  ol  boun- 
dary, which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  hostilities, 
has  lo  this  day  been  the  greatest  impediment  to  the 
restoration  of  peace.  1 feel  satisfied  that  il  this 
was  settled  there  would  be  no  insuperable  difficulty 
in  arranging  other  pretensions. 

Tue  United  Slates  claim  no  other1  portion  of  tbe 
Mexican  domirnoDs,  unless  it  be  by  right  of  conquest. 
The  tract  of  country  between  the  Rio  Nueces  and 
the  del  Norte  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  claim- 
ed by  both  parlies  as  respectively  belonging  either 
to  Texas  or  to  Mexico.  As  regards  every  other 
part  of  the  Mexican  possessions,  the  United  Slates 
never  bad  claimed  any  portion  of  it.  The  iniquity 
of  acquiring  auy  portion  of  it  otherwise  than  by  fair 
compact,  freely  consented  to  by  Mexico,  is  self- 
evident.  it  is  in  every  respect  most  important  to 
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— V,  .1,  u-m  nf  the  U I Spain  by  Ihe  Florida  treaty  of  1819  embraced  all 

examine  Ihe  grounds  on  which  the  c'“‘®  ®f  ; fhe  country  claimed  bv  the  state  of  Texas  between 

States  to  the  only  territory  claimed  by  both  nations  r J ^ |he  r.q  Gf 


is  fouuded.  It  is  the  main  question  at  issue 

The  Republic  of  Texas  did,  by  an  act  of  Dec., 

1836,  declare  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  its  boundary. 

It  will  not  be  seriously  contended  that  a nation  has  a 
rieht  bv  a law  of  its  own,  to  determine  what  is  or 
stVall’  be  the  boundary  between  it  and  another 
country.  The  a t was  nothing  more  than  the  ex- 
pression of  the  wishes  or  pretensions  of  the  govern- 
ment. Its  only  practical  effect  was,  that,  emana 
ine  from  its  congress  or  legislative  body,  it  made  it 
imperative  on  the  executive  not  to  conclude  any 
Deace  with  Mexico  unless  that  boundary  was  agreed 
to.  As  regards  right,  the  act  of  Texas  is  a perfect 
nullity.  We  want  the  arguments  and  documents  by 

which  the  claim  is  sustained. 

On  a first  view  the  pretension  is  truly  startling. 

There  is  no  exception:  the  Rio  Norte  from  its  source, 
to  its  mouth,  is  declared  to  be  the  rightful  boundary 
of  Texas.  That  river  has  its  source  within  the  de- 
partment, province,  or  state  of  New  Mexico, 
traverses  through  its  whole  length  from  north  to 
south,  dividiug  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  Ihe  lar- 
gest and  most  populous,  including  Santa  f e,  the 
capital,  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  there 
fore  embraced  within  the  claim  of  Texas.  Now 
thi-  province  of  New  Mexico  was  first  visited  and 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards  under  Vasquez  Coronado, 
in  the  years  1540  to  1542  It  was  at  that  lime  vo- 
luntariiy  evacuated,  subsequently  revisited,  and 
some  settlement  made  about  the  year  15SJ;  finally 
conquered  in  1595  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Onate.  An  insurrection  of  the  Indians 
drove  away  the  Spanards  in  the  year  1680.  They 
re-entered  it  the  ensuing  year,  and  after  a long  re- 
sistance re-conquered  it.  This  was  an  internal  eon 
flict  with  the  aborigines;  but,  as  related  to  foreign 
powers,  the  sovereignly  of  the  Spaniards  over  the 
territory  was  never  called  in  question;  and  it  was, 
in  express  terms,  made  the  western  boundary  of 
Louisiana  in  the  royal  charter  of  the  French  go- 
vernment. 

The  conquest  of  the  province  by  Onate  took  place 
five-andtwenty  years  prior  to  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  New  England,  and  twelve  years  before 
any  permanent  settlement  had  been  made  in  North 
America,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  by  either 
England,  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  or  any  other 
power,  but  that  in  Florida  by  Spain  herself. 

1 have  in  vain  sought  for  any  document,  emanat- 
ing from  the  Republic  or  state  of  Texas,  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  its  claim  either  to  New  Mexi- 
co or  to  the  country  bordering  on  the  lower  portion 
ofthe  del  Norte.  The  only  official  paper  within  my 
reach,  in  which  the  claim  of  Texas  is  sustained  are 
the  president’s  messages  of  May  11  and  December 
3 1846;  and  these  refer  only  to  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  lower  part  of  the  del  N wte.  1 he  por- 
tion of  the  message  of  May  11,  1846,  relating  to 
that  subject,  is  as  follows: 

“Meantime  Texas,  by  the  final  action  of  our  con- 
gress, has  become  an  integral  part  of  our  Union.— 
The  congress  ol  Texas,  by  its  act  of  December  19, 
1836,  had  declared  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  the  boun- 
dary’ ol  that  republic.  Its  jurisdiction  had  been 
extended  and  exercised  beyond  the  Nueces.  The 
country  beyond  that  river  and  the  Del  Norte  bad 
been  represented  in  ihe  congress  and  in  the  conven- 
tion of  Texas;  had  thus  taken  part  in  the  act  of  an- 
nexation itself;  and  is  now  included  within  one  ol 
our  congressional  districts.  Our  own  congress  had, 
moreover,  with  great  unanimity,  by  the  act  approv- 
ed December  31,  1845,  recognised  the  country  be- 
yond the  Nueces  as  a part  of  our  territory,  by  in- 
cluding it  within  our  own  revenue  system;  and  a 
revenue  officer,  to  reside  within  that  district,  has 
been  appointed,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  it  became,  therefore,  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  provide  for  the  defence  of  that  portion  of 
our  country.  Accordingly,  on  the  13lb  of  January 
last,  instructions  were  issued  to  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  these  troops  to  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the 
Del  Norte.  * * * * „ 

“The  movement  of  the  troops  to  the  Del  Norte 
was  made  by  the  commanding  general,,  under  posi- 
tive instructions  to  abstain  from  all  aggressive  acts 
towards  Mexico  or  Mexican  citizens,  and  to  regard 
the  relations  between  that  republic  and  the  United 
States  as  peaceful,  unless  she  should  declare  war  or 
commit  acts  of  hostility  indicative  of  a state  of  war. 
He  was  specially  directed  to  protect  private  proper- 
ty and  respect  individual  rights.” 

in  his  anoual  message  of  December  8,  1846,  the 
president  stales  that  Texas,  as  ceded  to  the  United 
Stales  by  France  in  1803,  has  been  always  claimed 
as  extending  west  to  the  Rio  Grande;  that  this  fact 
is  established  by  declarations  of  our  government 
during  Mr.  Jefferson’s  and  Mr.  Monroe’s  adminis- 
trations; and  that  the  Texas  which  waa  ceded  to 


and  was  then  included  within  one  of  our  congres- 


the  Nueces  ar.d  the  Rio  Grande. 

He  then  repeats  the  acts  of  Texas  with  reference 
to  her  boundaries,  slating  that — 

“During  the  period  of  more  than  nine  years 
which  intervened  between  the  adoption  of  her  con 
stitution  and  her  annexation  as  one  ol  the  states  ot 

our  union,  Texas  asserted  and  exercised  many  acts 

of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the  territory 
and  inhabitants  west  of  the  Nueces — such  as  organ- 
izing and  defining  limits  of  counties  extending  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  establishing  courts  of  justice,  am) 
extending  her  judicial  system  over  the  territory; 
establishing  also  a custom-house,  post  offices,  a 
land  office,  &c  ” 

The  president  designates  by  the  name  of  Texas 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  France  to  the  U.  States; 
and  he  again  calls  the  territory  ceded  to  Spam  by 
Ihe  Florida  treaty  of  1819  the  Tex, is.  He  intimates 
that  the  claim  of  the  United  Slates  to  the  territory 
between  the  Sabine  and  Ihe  Rio  Norte  was  derived 
from  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  and  that,  by  claiming 
as  far  west  as  this  river,  the  United  Slate^  did  re 
cognise  that  it  was  the  boundary  of  the  Texas  1 
really  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  this  as- 
The United  States  claimed  the  Rio  Norte  as  be- 
ing the  legitimate  boundary  of  Louisiana,  and  no  of 
Texas.  Neither  they  nur'France  had  ever  been  in 
possession  of  the  country  beyond  the  Sabine.  Spam 
had  always  held  possession,  and  had  divided  t:it; 
territory  into  provinces  as  she  pleased.  One  ol 
these  was  called  Texas,  and  its  boundaries  had  been 
designated  and  altered  at  tier  will.  With  these  Ihe 
United  Stales  had  no  concern.  If  tneir  claim  could 
be  sustained,  it  must  be  by  proving  that  Louisiana 
extended  the  right  thus  far  This  had  no  connexion 
with  the  boundaries  which  Spain  might  have  assign- 
ed to  her  province  of  Texas.  These  mignt  have 
extended  beyond  the  Rio  del  Norte,  or  have  been 
east  of  the  Rio  Nueces.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
connexion  between  the  legim.ile  boundaries  of  Loui- 
siana and  those  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Texas. 
The  presumed  identity  is  mere  supposition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  soundness  of  Ihe 
pretensions  to  the  Rio  Norte,  asserted  by  Mr.  Jtffer^ 
son  and  Mr.  Monroe,  since  they  were  yielded  in  ex- 
change for  Florida,  and  some  other  objects,  by  the 
treaty  of  1819— a treaty  extremely  popular  at  the 
time,  and  the  execution  of  which  was  pressed  with 
great  zeal  and  perseverance. 

Whenever  ultimately  ceded  to  Mexico,  that  Re- 
public fixed  its  boundaries  as  it  thought  proper. 
Texas  and  Coabuila  were  declared  to  form  a stale, 
and  the  Rto  Nueces  was  made  the  boundary  ol 
Texas.  When  Texas  declared  itself  independent, 
it  was  the  insurrection  ol  only  part  of  a state,  for 
Coahuila  remained  united  to  Mexico;  but  the  Rio 
Nueces  was  the  boundary  between  the  department 
ol  Texas  and  the  stale  of  Tamaulipas.  The  whole 
contested  territory  lies  within  the  limits  of  Tam  > u l i- 
pas,  which  never  was, under  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, connected  in  any  shape  with  Texas. 

The  question  now  under  consideration  is  only  that 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  in  that 
view  of  the  subject  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether 
the  acts  of  the  United  Stales  emanated  from  con- 
gress or  from  the  executive.  No  act  of  either  re- 
cognising the  country  beyond  the  Nueces  as  a part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  can  be  alleged 
against  Mexico  as  a proof  of  their  right  to  the 
country  thus  claimed.  Any  such  act  is  only  an  as- 
sertion, a declaration,  but  not  an  argument  sustain- 
ing the  right.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe 
here  that  the  port  of  delivery  west  of  the  Nueces, 
erected  by  the  act  of  congress  “to  establish  a col- 
lection district  in  the  stale  of  Texas,”  was  at  Corpus 
Christi,  a place  which  was  in  the  actual  possession 
of  that  stale. 

It  must  also  be  premised  that  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  question  ofthe 
boundary  between  it  and  Mexico  was  expressly  re- 
served as  one  which  should  be  settled  by  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  only  arguments  in  the  president’s  message, 
which  sustain  the  right  of  Texas  to  territory  beyond 
the  Nueces,  are  contained  in  those  passages  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas  had  been 
extended  and  exercised  beyond  the  Nueces:  that  the 
country  between  that  river  and  the  del  Norte  had 
been  represented  in  the  congress  and  convention  of 
Texas,  had  taken  part  in  the  annexation  of  itself, 
and  was  now  included  within  one  of  our  congres- 
sional districts.  , 

But  it  is  not  stated  in  the  president’s  message  how 
far  beyond  the  Nueces  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas  had 
been  extended,  nor  what  part  of  the  country  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  del  Norte  had  been  repre- 
sented in  the  coDgress  and  convention  ot  Texas; 


on  a i aisincis. 

Now  the  actual  jurisdiction  beyond  the  Nueces 
never  extended  further  than  the  adjacent  settlement 
of  San  Patricio,  consisting  of  about  twenty  families. 

That  s nail  district,  though  beyond  the  Nueces,  was 
contiguous  to,  and  in  the  actual  possession  of  Texas. 

On  this  account  it  might  be  rightfully  included 
within  the  limits  which  we  were  bound  to  protect 
against  Mexican  invasion. 

But  what  was  the  country  between  this  small  set- 
tlement of  San  Patricio,  or  between  Corpus  Christi 
and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  over  which  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, from  the  message,  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
Texas  had  been  extended,  so  as  be  inelu  led  wiihin 
one  of  our  congressional  districts?  Here,  again  Tex- 
as had  erected  that  small  settlement  into  a’ county, 
called  San  Patricio,  and  declared  that  this  county 
extended  to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  This,  like  all  other 
declaratory  acts  of  the  same  kind,  was  only  an  as- 
sertion, not  affecting  the  question  of  right.  The  State 
of  Texas  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  declared 
that  their  boundary  extended  to  the  Sierra  Moire  or 
to  the  Pacific.  The  true  question  of  right  lo  any 
territory  beyond  the  Mexican  limits  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Texas  depends  on  the  facts:  By  whom  was 
the  territory  in  question  actually  inhabited  and  oc- 
cupied? and  had  the  inhabitant*  united  wtffi  Texas  in 
the  insurrection  against  Mexico? 

The  whole  country  between  the  settlement  nf  San 
Patricio  and  Corpus  Cnristi,  till  -viih  a few  miles  of 
ihe  del  Norte,  is  a perfect  desert,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  wide  by  the  route  pursued  bv  General 
Taylor,  as  stated  by  himself,  and  near  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  a straight  line. 

The  only  settled  p rt  of  it  is  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  del  Norte,  and  but  a fe  w miles  in  breadth. — 
This  belt  was  seuled.  inhabited,  and  occupied  ex- 
clusively by  Mexicans,  it  included  ihe  town  of 
Loredo;  and  Mexico  had  a custom  house  at  Brasos, 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Till  occupied  by 
the  American  arms  it  had  ever  been,  and  was  at  the 
lime  when  invaded  by  Gen.  Taylor,  a pari  of  Ihe 
department  of  Tamaulipas,  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  prefect  of  the  northern  district  oi  that 
department. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  between  .Mexico  and 
Texas,  incursions  had  been  occasionally  made  by 
each  party  into  the  territories  of  the  other.  A Mex- 
ican officer  had  once  or  twice  obtained  temporary 
occupation  of  San  Antonio,  within  the  limits  of 
Texas;  and  the  Texans  had  on  one  occasion  taken 
Loredo  itself,  and  more  than  once  had  carried  their 
arms,  not  only  to  the  left  bank  of  the  del  Norte,  but 
even  beyond  that  river.  In  both  cases  the  aggressive 
parties  had  been  repulsed  and  expelled.  'The  last 
Texan  expedition  of  that  kind  look  plaee  in  Decem- 
ber, 1842,  and  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  Mier. 

That  the  country  aojacent  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  was  exclusively  in  Ihe  possession  ol  toe  Mex- 
icans, was  well  known  lo  our  government. 

When  Gen.  Taylor  marched  to  the  del  Norte  he 
issued  an  order,  (No.  30,)  translated  into  Spanish, 
ordering  all  under  tiis  command  lo  observe  with  the 
most  scrupulous  respect  the  rights  of  all  Ihe  inhabi- 
tants who  might  be  found  in  peacelul  prosecution  of 
iheir  respective  occupations,  as  well  on  ihe  left  as 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  No  interfer- 
ence, he  adds,  will  be  allowed  with  the  civil  rights 
or  religious  privileges  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  June,  1845,  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  directed  to 
select  and  occupy,  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  such  a site  as  would  be  best  adapted  to  repel 
invasion  and  to  protect  our  western  border.  But,  on 
the  8th  of  July  following,  the  secretary  of  war  (Mr. 
Marcy)  addressed  the  following  letter  to  him: 

“This  department  is  informed  that  Mexico  has 
some  military  establishments  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  are,  and  for  souie  lime  have 
been,  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  her  troops.  In  car- 
rying out  the  instructions  heretofore  received,  you 
will  be  careful  to  avoid  any  acts  of  aggression,  un- 
less an  actual  stale  of  war  should  exist.  The  Mex- 
ican forces  at  the  posts  in  their  possession,  and  which 
have  been  so,  will  not  be  disturbed  as  long  as  the 
relations  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  continue.” 


On  the  30th  July,  1845,  the  secretary  again  ad- 
dressed Gen.  Taylor  as  lollows- 


•You  are  expected  to  occupy,  protect,  and  defend 
the  territory  of  Texas,  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been 
occupied  by  the  people  of  Texas.  The  Rio  Grande 
is  claimed  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; and  up  to  this  boundary  you  are  to  extend  your 
protection,  only  excepting  any  posts  on  the  eastern 
side  thereof  which  are  in  the  actual  occupancy  of 
Mexican  forces,  or  Mexican  settlements  over  which 
the  republic  of  Texas  did  not  exercise  jurisdiction 
I at  the  period  of  annexation,  or  shortly  Delore  that 
event.  It  ia  expected,  in  selecting  the  establishment 
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for  your  troops,  vou  will  approach  as  near  the  boun- 
dary line,  the  Rio  Grande,  as  prudence  will  dictate. 
With  this  view,  the  president  desires  that  your  posi- 
tion, for  a part  of  your  forces  at  least,  should  be 
west  of  the  river  Nueces.” 

The  Mexican  settlements,  thus  excepted,  are  not 
those  over  which  Texas  did  not  claim  jurisdiction, 
but  those  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  over 
which  Texas  did  not  exercise  jurisdiction  at  the  pe- 
riod mentioned.  The  president  had  no  authority  to 
give  up  the  territory  claimed  by  Texas;  but  it  is 
clear  that  at  that  time,  when  war  was  not  conlem 
plated,  the  administration  was  of  opinion  that,  till 
the  question  was  definitively  settled,  the  occupancy 
by  the  Mexicans  of  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  del  Norte  ought  not  to  be  disturbed. — 
Neither  the  subsequent,  refusal  by  Mexico  to  receive 
a residing  envoy  nor  the  successes  of  the  American 
arms  have  affected  the  question  of  right.  The  claim 
of  Texas,  whether  to  New  Mexico  or  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Rio  Norte,  was  identically  the  same; 
as  invalid  and  groundless  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Why  a distinction  has  been  made  by  the  executive 
has  not  been  stated.  The  fact  is,  that  he  has  esta- 
blished a temporary  government  for  New  Mexico, 
as  a country  conquered,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  claim  of  Texas;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
permitted  that  stale  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  country  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  del  Norte, 
which,  like  New  Mexico,  had  been  conquered  by  the 
arms  of  the  United  States.  Not  a shadow  of  pioof 
has  been  adduced  to  sustain  the  pretensions  of  Texas 
to  that  district;  and  justice  imperiously  requires  that 
it  should,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  be  restored  to 
Mexico. 

It  so  happens  that  the  boundary  which  may  be 
traced  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  is  a natural 
one,  and  that,  as  a measure  of  expediency,  none 
more  eligible  could  have  been  devised.  A nesert  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  separates  the  most 
southwesterly  Texan  settlements  of  Corpus  Christi 
and  San  Patricio  from  those  of  the  Mexicans  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  del  Norte,  than  which  no  boundary 
could  be  devi-ed  better  calculated  to  prevent  colli 
sions  herealter  between  the  two  nations.  It  wili  be 
suffi'  lent  for  that  purpose  to  draw  a nominal  line 
through  the  desert,  leaving  all  the  waters  that  empty 
into  the  Rio  None  to  Mexico,  and  ali  those  that 
empty  into  the  Rio  Nuecos  to  Texas,  together  with 
such  other  provisions  respecting  fortifications  and 
military  posts  as  inay  be  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace. 

The  line  ol  thi  Rio  Norte  is  one  from  which  Mex- 
ico would  be  perpetual  y threatened,  and  from  which 
their  aojacenl  town  on  the  eastern  bank  may  be 
bombarded.  Such  au  ui'oleiahle  nuisance  would 
perpetuate  must  Hostile  feelings.  With  such  a nar- 
row river  as  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  with  a joint 
right  oi  navigation,  repeated  collisions  would  be  un- 
avoidable. 

Among  these,  when  there  was  nothing  but  a for- 
dable river  to  cross,  slaves  would  perpetually  escape 
from  Texas;  arid  where  would  be  the  remedy?  Are 
the  United  States  prepared  to  impose  by  a treaty  on 
Mexico,  where  slavery  is  unknown,  the  obligation  to 
surrender  lugitive  slaves? 

Mexico  is  greatly  the  weaker  power,  and  requires 
a boundary  which  will  give  her  as  much  security  as 
is  practicable,  it  is  not  required,  either  for  the  pre 
serration  of  peace  oi  tor  any  other  legitimate  pur- 
pose, that  the  United  Slates  should  uecupy  a threat- 
ening position  It  cannot  be  rationally  supposed 
l ha l Mexico  will  ever  make  an  aggressive  yvar 
against  them;  and  even  in  such  a case  the  desert 
would  protect  them  against  an  invasion.  If  a war 
should  ever  again  take  place  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  navy  of 
the  United  Slates  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  then 
operations  w nerever  they  please.  They  would  with- 
in a month  reoecupy  the  fell  hank  of  the  Rio  Norte, 
and  w ilhm  a short  time  effect  a landing,  and  carry 
the  war  to  any  quarter  they  pleased. 

Musi  the  war  he  still  prosecuted  for  an  object  of 
no  intrinsic  value,  to  which  the  United  Slates  b >ve 
no  legitimate  right,  which  justice  requites  to  them 
to  yield,  and  which  even  expediency  does  not  re- 
quire? 

VI  — RECAPITULATION. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  ih  t the  annexation  of 
Texas,  then  at  war  with  Mexico,  was  tantamount  to 
a declaration  of  war,  and  that  the  comparative 
weakness  of  Mexico  alone  prevented  its  government 
from  considering  it  as  such. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  evidently  the 
duty  ol  the  United  States  to  use  every  means  to 
soothe  and  conciliate  the  Mexicans, and  to  wail  with 
patience  for  an  unconditional  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas,  till  the  feelings  excited  by 
our  aggression  had  subsided. 

It  has  been  shown  that  after  Mexico  had  resorted, 


as  a substitute  for  war,  to  the  harmless  suspension  of 
the  ordinary  diplomatic  intercourse,  the  attempt  to 
make  it  retract  that  measure,  before  any  negotia- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  the 
two  countries  could  be  entered  into,  was  neither 
countenanced  by  the  acknowledged  law  of  nations, 
nor  necessary  for  any  useful  purpose,  nor  consistent 
with  a proper  and  just  sense  of  the  relative  position 
in  which  the  aggressive  measures  of  the  U.  States 
had  placed  the  two  countries.  But  that  the  refusal 
of  Mexico  to  submit  to  that  additional  contumely 
should  have  been  considered  as  an  insult  to  the  U. 
States  betrays  the  pride  of  power  rather  than  a just 
sense  what  is  due  to  the  true  dignity  and  honor  of 
this  nation. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  republic  of  Tex- 
as had  not  a shadow  of  right  to  the  territory  adja- 
cent to  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Rio 
Norle;  that,  Ihough  she  claimed,  she  never  had  ac- 
tually exercised  jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  it; 
that  the  Mexicans  were  sole  inhabitants,  and  in  ac- 
tual possession  of  that  district;  that  therefore  its 
forcible  occupation  by  the  army  of  the  U.  States 
was,  according  to  the  acknowledged  law  of  nations, 
as  well  as  in  fact,  an  act  of  open  hostility  and  war; 
that  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  to  that  invasion 
was  legitimate;  and  that  therefore  the  war  was  un- 
provoked by  them,  and  commenced  by  the  United 
States. 

If  any  doubt  should  remain  of  the  correctness  of 
these  statements,  let  thorn  be  tested  by  the  divine 
and  undeniable  precept,  “Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  be  done  by.” 

If  at  this  moment  France  was  to  contract  a treaty 
of  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with  Mexico,  a 
treaty  taking  effect  immediately,  and  pending  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
binding  herself  to  defend  it  with  all  her  forces 
against  any  and  every  other  power,  would  not  the 
United  Stales  at  once  consider  such  a treaty  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  them? 

If,  in  lieu  of  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain 
in  the  year  1812,  the  United  States  had  only  suspend- 
ed the  ordinary  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  and  Great  Britain  had  declared  that  she 
would  not  enter  into  any  negotiation  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  the  subjects  of  difference  between  the 
two  countries,  unless  the  United  States  should,  as  a 
preliminary  condition,  restore  those  relations,  would 
not  this  have  been  considered  as  a most  insolent  de- 
mand, and  to  which  the  United  States  never  would 
submit? 

If  the  United  States  were,  and  had  been  for  more 
than  a century,  in  possession  of  a tract  of  country, 
exclusively  inhabited  and  governed  by  them,  disturb 
ed  only  by  the  occasional  lorays  of  an  enemy,  would 
they  not  consider  the  lorcible  military  invasion  and 
occupation  of  such  a district  by  a third  power  as 
open  and  unprovoked  war  commenced  against  them? 
And  could  their  resistance  to  the  invasion  render 
them  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having  themselves 
commenced  the  war? 

Yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  splendid  and  almost 
romantic  success  of  the  American  arms  had,  for  a 
while,  made  the  people  of  the  United  States  deaf  to 
any  other  consideration  than  an  enthusiastic  and  ex- 
clusive love  of  glory;  as  if,  forgetting  the  origin  of 
the  war,  and  with  an  entire  disregard  for  the  dic- 
tates ol  justice,  they  thought  that  those  successes 
gave  the  nation  a right  to  dismember  Mexico  and 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  that  winch  did  not  be- 
long to  them. 

But  I do  not  despair,  for  1 have  faith  iu  our  insti- 
tutions and  in  the  people;  and  I will  now  ask  them 
whether  this  was  their  mission;  and  whether  they 
were  placed  by  Providence  on  this  continent  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  false  glory,  and  of  sinking  to 
the  level  of  those  vulgar  conquerors  who  have  at  aii 
times  desolated  the  earth? 

VII  THE  MISSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  people  ol  the  United  States  have  been  placed 
by  Providence  in  a position  never  before  enjoyed  by 
any  other  nilion.  They  are  possessed  of  a most  ex- 
tensive territory,  with  a very  fertile  soil,  a variety  of 
climates  and  productions,  and  a capacity  of  sustaining 
a population  greater,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  than 
any  other  territory  of  the  same  size  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

By  a concurrence  of  various  circumstances,  they 
found  themselves,  at  the  epoch  of  their  independence 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious,  civil,  and  political 
liberty,  entirely  free  from  any  hereditary  monopoly 
of  wealth  or  power.  The  people  at  large  were  in 
full  and  quiet  possession  of  all  those  natural  rights 
for  which  the  people  of  other  countries  have  for  a 
long  time  contended,  and  still  do  contend.  They 
were,  and  you  still  are,  the  supreme  sovereigns, 
acknowledged  as  such  by  all.  For  tne  proper  ex- 
ercise of  these  uncontrolled  powers  and  privileges 
you  arc  responsible  to  posterity,  to  the  world  at  large, 


and  to  the  Almighty  Being  who  has  poured  on  you 
9uch  unparalleled  blessings. 

Your  mission  is  to  improve  the  state  of  the  world; 
to  be  the  “Model  Republic;”  to  show  that  men  are 
capable  of  governing  themselves,  and  that  this  simple 
and  natural  form  of  government  is  that  which  confers 
most  happiness  on  all,  is  productive  of  the  greatest 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties — ahove^U, 
that  which  is  attended  with  the  highest  standard  of 
private  and  political  virtue  and  morality. 

Your  forefathers,  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
imbued  with  a deep  feeling  of  their  rights  and  duties, 
did  not  deviate  from  those  principles.  The  sound 
sense,  the  wisdom,  the  probity,  the  respect  for  pub- 
lic faith,  with  which  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
nation  were  managed,  made  our  institutions  an  object 
of  general  admiration.  Here  for  the  first  time,  was 
the  experiment  attempted  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  and  on  a large  scale,  of  a representative 
democratic  republic.  If  it  failed,  the  last  hope  of 
the  friends  of  mankind  was  lost  or  indefinitely  post- 
poned  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  turned 

towards  you.  Whenever  real  or  pretended  appre- 
hensions of  the  imminent  danger  of  trusting  the 
people  at  large  with  power  were  expressed,  the 
answer  ever  was,  “look  at  America!” 

In  their  external  relations  the  United  Stales,  before 
this  unfortunate  war,  had,  whilslsustaining  their  just 
rights,  ever  acted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  dic- 
tates of  justice,  and  displayed  the  utmost  moderation  . 
They  never  had  voluntarily  injured  any  other  nation. 
Every  acquisition  of  territory  from  foreign  powers 
was  honestly  made  the  result  of  treaties,  not  imposed 
but  freely  assented  to  by  the  other  party.  The  pre- 
servation of  peace  was  ever  a primary  object.  The 
recourse  to  aims  was  always  in  defence.  On  its 
expediency  there  may  have  been  a difference  of  opin- 
ion. That,  in  the  only  two  instances  of  conflict  with 
civilized  nations  which  occurred  during  a period  of 
63  years,  (1783  to  1846,)  the  just  rights  of  the  United 
Slates  had  been  invaded  by  a long  continued  senes 
of  aggressions,  is  undeniable.  In  the  first  instance 
war  was  not  declared;  and  there  were  only  partial 
hostilities  between  France  and  England.  The  con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales,  the  only  legitimate  organ 
for  that  purpose,  did , in  1812,  declare  war  agairi9t 
Great  Britain.  Independent  of  depredations  on  our 
commerce,  she  for  twenty  years  carried  on  actual 
war  against  the  United  States.  I say  act  al  war, 
siDce  there  is  now  but  one  opinion  on  that  subject;  a 
renewal  of  that  impressment  ol  men  sailing  under 
the  protection  of  our  flag  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  partial  opposition  to  the 
war  of  1812  did  not  rest  on  a denial  of  the  aggressions 
ol  England  and  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  but  on  the 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  impressments,  similar 
infractions  of  our  just  rights  had  been  committed  by 
France,  and  on  the  most  erroneous  belief  that  the 
administration  was  partial  to  that  country  and  insin- 
cere iu  their  apparent  efforts  to  restore  peace. 

Al  present,  all  these  principles  would  seem  to  have 
been  abandoned.  The  most  just,  a purely  defensive 
war,  and  no  other  is  justifiable,  is  necessarily  attend- 
ed with  a train  of  great  and  unavoidable  evils. — 
Wbal  shall  we  say  of  one  iniquitous  in  its  origin, 
and  provoked  by  ourselves — of  a war  of  aggression, 
which  is  now  publicly  avowed  to  be  one  oi  intended 
conquest? 

If  persisted  in,  its  necessary  consequences  will  be  a 
permanent  increase  of  our  military  establishment 
and  ol  executive  patronage:  its  general  tendency  to 
make  man  hate  man,  to  awaken  his  worst  passions, 
to  accustom  him  to  the  taste  of  blood.  It  has  already 
demoralized  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  nation. 

The  general  peace  which  has  been  preserved  be- 
tween the  great  European  powers  during  the  last 
thirty  years  may  not  be  ascribed  to  the  purest  mo- 
tives. Be  these  what  they  may,  this  long  and  unu- 
sual repose  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  cause  of 
humanity.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  it, 
more  lamentable,  more  scandalous,  than  the  war 
between  two  adjacent  republics  of  North  America. 

Your  mission  was,  to  be  a model  lor  all  govern- 
ments and  for  all  other  less  favored  nations,  to  ad- 
here to  the  most  elevated  principles  of  political  mor- 
ality, to  apply  all  your  laculties  to  the  gradual 
improvement  of  your  own  institutions  and  social  slate, 
and  by  your  example,  to  exert  a moral  influence 
most  bemticial  to  mankind  al  large.  Instead  ot  Ibis, 
an  appeal  has  been  made  to  your  worst  passions;  to 
cupidity,  to  the  thirst  of  unjust  aggrandizement  by 
brutal  force;  to  the  lure  of  military  fame  aud  of  false 
glory;  and  it  has  even  been  tried  to  pervert  the 
noblest  feelings  of  your  nature.  The  attempt  is  made 
to  make  you  abandon  the  lofty  position  which  your 
fathers  occupied,  to  substitute  for  it  the  political 
morality  and  heathen  patriotism  of  the  heroes  aud 
statesmen  of  antiquity. 

I have  said  that  it  was  attempted  to  pervert  even 
your  virtues.  Devotedness  to  country,  or  patriotism, 
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is  a most  esseniial  virtue,  since  the  national  existence 
of  any  society  depends  upon  it.  Unfortunately,  our 
most  virtuous  dispositions  are  perverted,  not  only  by 
our  vices  and  selfishness,  but  also  by  their  own  ex- 
cess. Even  the  most  holy  of  our  attributes,  the 
religious  feeling,  may  be  perverted  from  that  cause, 
as  was  but  too  lamentably  exhibited  in  the  persecu- 
tions, even  unto  death,  of  those  who  were  deemed 
heretics.  It  is  not,  therefore,  astonishing  that  patri- 
otism, carried  to  excess,  should  also  be  perverted. — 

In  the  entire  devotedness  to  their  country,  the  p;eople, 
every  where  and  at  all  times,  have  been  too  apt  to 
forget  ihe  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  justice  to- 
wards other  nations.  It  is  against  this  natural  pro- 
pensity that  you  should  be  specially  on  your  guard. 
The  blame  does  not  attach  to  those  who,  led,  by 
their  patriotic  feelings,  though  erroneous,  flock 
around  the  national  standard.  On  the  contrary,  no 
men  are  more  worthy  of  admiration,  better  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  their  country,  than  those  who,  after 
war  has  once  taken  place,  actuated  only  by  the  purest 
motives,  daily  and  with  the  utmost  self  devotedness, 
brave  death  and  stake  their  own  lives  in  the  conflict 
against  the  actual  enemy.  I must  confess  that  I do 
not  extend  the  same  charity  to  those  civilians  who 
cooly  and  deliberately  plunge  the  country  into  any 
unjust  or  unnecessary  war. 

We  should  have  but  one  conscience — and  most 
happy  would  it  be  for  mankind  were  statesmen  and 
politicians  only  as  honest  in  their  management  of  the 
internal  or  external  national  concerns  as  they  are  in 
private  life.  The  irreproachable  private  character 
of  the  president  and  of  the  members  of  his  adminis- 
I ration  is  known  and  respected.  There  is  notone  of 
them  who  would  not  spurn  « ilh  indignation  the  most 
remote  hint  that,  on  similar  pretences  to  those  alleged 
for  dismembering  Mexico,  he  might  be  capable  of 
gtlempting  to  appropriate  to  himself  his  neighbor’s 
janu. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  argument  that  can 
justify  the  war  in  which  we  ate  now  involved,  resort 
has  been  bad  to  a most  extraordinary  assertion.  It  is 
said  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  have  an 
hereditary  superiority  of  race  over  the  Mexicans, 
which  gives  them  ihe  right  to  subjugate  and  keep  in 
bondage  toe  inferior  nation.  This,  it  is  also  alleged, 
will  be  the  means  of  enlighlnmg  the  degraded  Mex- 
icans, of  improving  their  social  state,  and  of  ultimate- 
ly increasing  the  happiness  of  the  masses. 

Is  it  compatible  with  the  principle  of  democracy, 
which  rejects  every  hereditary  claim  of  individuals 
to  admit  an  hereditary  superiority  of  races'  You 
very  properly  deny  that  the  son  can,  independent  of 
his  own  merit,  derive  any  right  or  privilege  whatever 
from  the  merit  or  any  other  social  superiority  of  his 
father.  Can  you  for  a moment  suppose  that  a very 
doubtful  descent  from  men  who  lived  one  thousand 
years  ago  has  transmitted  to  you  a superiority  over 
your  fellow  men?  But  the  Anglo  Saxons  were  infe- 
rior to  the  Goths,  irom  whom  the  Spaniards  claim 
to  be  descended;  and  they  were  in  no  respect  supe- 
rior to  the  Franks  to  the  Burgundians. 

It  is  not  to  their  Anglo  Saxon  descent,  but  to  a 
variety  ot  causes,  among  which  the  subsequent  mix- 
ture oi  F-enclnfied  Normans,  Augevins,  and  Gas- 
cons mu»t  not  oe  lorgollen,  that  the.  English  are 
indebted  lor  their  superior  institutions.  In  the  pro- 
gre»sive  improvement  ol  mankind  much  more  has 
been  due  lu  religious  aau  political  institutions  than 
to  races.  Whatever  European  nations,  which  irom 
language  are  presumed  to  belong  to  the  Latin  or 
Sciavonian  race,  shall  have  conquered  institutions 
similar  to  those  oi  England,  there  will  be  no  trace 
lett  ol  me  pietenued  auperionty  ol  one  of  loose  races 
above  tbe  other.  At  mis  lime  the  claim  is  but  a 
pretext  lor  covering  and  juslilying  unjust  usurpation 
and  unuuu.iued  ambition. 

But  admitting,  with  respect  to  Mexico,  the  supe- 
riority ol  race,  to  a coulers  uo  superiority  ol  rights. 
Among  ourselves  the  most  ignorant,  me  most  interior 
either  m physical  or  mental  laculues,  is  recognised 
as  having  equal  rights,  and  ne  has  an  equal  vole  with 
any  one,  however  superior  to  him  in  all  those  respects. 
This  is  louDded  on  the  immutable  pnuciple  that  no 
one  man  is  oorn  with  the  right  oi  governing  another 
mail.  He  may  indeed,  acquire  a moral  influence 
over  others,  and  no  other  is  legitimate.  The  same 
principle  will  apply  to  nations.  However,  superior 
the  Anglo  American  race  may  be  lo  lhat  of  Mexico, 
ibis  gives  ihe  Americans  no  right  to  lulrmge  upon 
the  rights  of  the  inferior  race.  The  people  ol  ihe 
United  tsiaies  may  nghtiully,  and  will,  if  they  use 
proper  means,  exeicise  a most  beneficial  moral  in- 
fluence over  Ihe  Mexicans  and  other  less  enlighted 
nations  of  America.  Beyond  this  they  have  no  other 
right  to  go. 

The  allegation  lhat  the  subjugation  of  Mexico 
would  be  the  means  of  enlightening  the  Mexicans, 
of  improving  their  social  stale,  and  of  increasing 
their  happiness,  is  but  the  shallow  attempt  to  dis. 


guise  unbounded  cupidily  and  ambition.  Truth 
never  was  or  can  be  propagated  by  fire  and  sword, 
or  by  any  other  than  purely  moral  means;  by  these, 
and  by  these  alone,  the  Christian  religion  was  propa- 
gated, in  less  than  three  hundred  years,  to  conquer 
idolatry.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  Christianity 
was  tainted  by  no  other  blood  than  that  of  its  mar 
tyrs. 

The  duties  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards other  nations  are  obvious.  Never  losing  sight 
of  the  divine  precept,  “Do  to  others  as  you 
would  be  done  by,”  they  have  only  to  consult  their 
own  conscience;  for  our  benevolent  Creator  has 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  moral  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  that  sympathy  for  other  men 
the  evidences  of  which  are  of  daily  occurrence. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  respecting 
that  false  glory  which,  from  habit  and  the  general 
tenor  of  our  early  education,  we  are  taught  to  admire. 
The  task  has  already  been  repeatedly  performed  in 
a far  more  able  and  impressive  manner  than  any 
thing  I could  say  on  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  at  this  lime  neither  the  dignity  nor  honor  of 
the  nation  demand  a further  sacrifice  of  invaluable 
lives,  or  even  of  money.  The  very  reverse  is  the 
case.  The  true  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation  are 
inseparable  from  justice.  Pride  and  vanity  alone 
demand  the  sacrifice.  Though  so  dearly  purchased, 
the  astonishing  success  of  the  American  arms  have 
at  least  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  United  Slates  to 
grant  any  terms  of  peace  without  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  being  actuated  by  any  but  the  most  ele- 
vated motives.  It  would  seem  that  the  most  proud 
and  vain  must  be  satiated  with  glory,  and  that  the 
most  reckless  and  bellicose  should  be  sufficiency 
glutted  with  human  gore. 

A more  truly  glorious  termination  of  the  war,  a 
more  splendid  spectacle,  an  example  more  highly 
useful  to  mankind  at  large,  cannot  well  be  conceived 
than  that  of  tbe  victorious  forces  of  the  United  Slates 
voluntarily  abandoning  all  their  conquests,  without 
requiring  any  thing  else  than  lhat  which  was  strictly 
due  to  our  citizens. 


VIII. TERMS  OF  PEACE. 

I have  said  that  ihe  unfounded  claim  of  Texas  to  the 
territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rto  None  was  the 
greaiesi  impediment  to  peace.  Ol  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  For  if,  relinquishing  ihe  spirit  of  military  con- 
quest, nothing  shall  be  required  but  ihe  indemnities  due 
to  our  citizens,  the  United  States  have  only  to  accept 
the  terms  which  have  been  ottered  by  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment. It  consents  to  yield  a territory  hve  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  nearly  three  hundred  and  hfty  miles  in 
breadth,  and  extending  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Pacific. 
Allhough  the  greater  part  of  ibis  is  quite  worthless,  yet 
the  portion  of  California  lying  between  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da and  the  Pacific,  and  including  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  certainly  worth  much  more  than  the  amount  of 
indemnities  jusily  due  to  our  citizens.  It  is  only  in  or 
der  lo  satisly  those  claims  lhat  an  accession  of  territory 
may  become  necessary. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  execuiive  will  favor  ihe  wild 
suggestions  of  a subjugation,  or  annexation  of  the  whole 
of  Mexico,  or  of  any  of  its  interior  provinces.  \nd,  if 
I understand  the  terms  offered  by  Mr.  Trist,  there  was 
no  intention  to  include  wittnri  ihe  cessions  required  the 
province  of  New  Mexico,  but  tne  demand  ol  both  Old 
and  New  California,  or  of  a seacoast  ol  more  than  thir- 
teen hundred  miles  in  length  (latitude  23°  10  42°)  is  ex 
travagant  and  unnecessary.  The  peninsula  is  altogether 
worthless,  and  there  is  nothing  worth  contending  for 
south  of  bun  Diego,  or  about  latitude  32°. 

In  saying  that,  if  conquest  is  not  the  object  of  the  war, 
and  it  me  pretended  claim  ol  Texas  to  the  Rio  del  Norte 
shall  be  abandoned,  there  cannot  beany  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  the  restoration  of  peace,  it  is  by  no  means  in 
tended  to  assert  that  the  terms  heretofore  proposed  by 
either  party  are  at  this  time  proper  And  I apprehend 
lhat  the  (Afferent  views  of  tlie  subject  entertained  by 
those  who  sincerely  desire  a speedy  and  just  peace  may 
create  some  difficulty.  There  are  some  important  con- 
siderations which  may  become  the  subject  ot  subsequent 
arrangements.  For  ihe  piesent  nothing  more  is  strictly 
rtquireu  than  io  adopt  the  principle  o|  alalua  ante  helium, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  evacuate  the  Mexican  territory, 
and  to  provide  lor  the  payment  oi  the  indemnities  due 
to  our  citizens.  The  scruples  ol  those  who  object  to  any 
cession  whatever  of  territory  except  on  terms  unaccept 
able  io  the  southern  states  might  he  removed  by  a pro. 
vision  that  would  only  pledge  a territory  sufficient  for 
tbe  purpose,  and  leave  it  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  until  file  indemnities  had  been  fully  paid. 

Were  I to  listen  exclusively  to  my  own  feelings  and 
opinions,  I would  say  that,  il  the  propositions  which  I 
have  attempted  to  establish  are  correct — it  lam  not  mis- 
taken in  my  sincere  conviction  that  the  war  was  unpro- 
voked by  ihe  Mexicans,  and  has  been  one  of  iniquilious 
aggression  on  our  pari — it  necessarily  follows  that,  ac 
cording  to  ihe  dictate  ol  justice,  the  United  States  are 
bound  io  indemnify  them  lor  having  invaded  iheir  terri- 
tory, bombarded  their  towns,  and  indicted  all  the  mise- 
ries of  war  on  a people  who  were  fighting  in  defence  ol 
their  own  Homes,  il  all  this  be  true,  the  United  Slates 
would  give  but  an  inadequate  compensation  for  the  in- 
juries they  have  inflicted  by  assuming  die  payment  ol 
I the  indemnities  justly  due  to  their  own  citizens. 


Even  if  a fair  purchase  of  territory  should  be  conven 
ent  to  both  parties,  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  postpone 
it  for  the  present,  among  other  reasons,  in  order  that  it 
should  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  imposed  on 
Mexico.  There  are  also  some  important  considerations 
to  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  call  at  this  time  the 
public  attention. 

Our  population  may  at  this  time  be  assumed  as  amount- 
ing to  twenty  millions.  Although  the  ratio  of  national 
increase  has  already  been  lessened  from  thirty  three  to 
about  thirty  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  die  deficiency  has 
been,  and  will  probably  continue  for  a while  to  be, 
compensated  by  the  prodigious  increase  of  immigration 
from  foreign  countries.  An  increase  of  thirty  per  cent, 
would  add  to  our  population  six  millions  within  ten  and 
nearly  fourteen  millions  in  twenty  years.  At  the  rate 
of  only  twenty  five  per  cent,  it  will  add  live  millions  in 
ten  and  more  than  eleven  millions  in  twenty  years. — 
That  the  fertile  uncultivated  land  within  the  limits  of  the 
slates  admitted  or  immediately  admissible  in  the  Union 
could  sustain  three  times  that  is  indubitable.  But  the 
indomitable  energy,  the  locomotive  piopensiiies,  and  all 
the  habits  of  the  settlers  of  new  countries  are  such  that 
not  even  the  untied  efforts  of  both  governments  can  or 
will  prevent  their  occupying  within  twenty  if  not  within 
ten  years  every  district  as  far  ns  the  Pacific,  and  whe- 
ther within  the  limits  of  the  United  Slates  or  of  Mexico, 
which  shall  not  have  previously  been  actually  and  bona 
fide  occupied  and  settled  by  others.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  is  justifiable  by  natural  law;  thai,  for  the  same  rea- 
son which  sets  aside  the  right  of  discovery,  if  not  follow- 
ed by  actual  occupation  within  a reasonable  time,  the 
rights  ot  Spain  and  Mexico  have  been  fo  felted  by  their 
neglect  or  inability,  during  a period  of  three  hundred 
years,  to  colonize  a country  which,  during  the  whole  of 
that  period,  they  held,  undisputed  by  any  other  foreign 
nation.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  be  observed  that,  had 
the  government  of  the  United  States  waited  for  the  op 
eration  of  natural  and  irresistible  causes,  these  alone 
would  have  given  them,  without  a war,  more  Ilian  they 
want  at  this  moment. 

However  plausible  all  this  may  appear,  it  is  neverthe- 
less certain,  that  it  will  be  an  acquisition  of  territory  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  and  m vio 
lation  of  solemn  treaties.  Not  only  collisions  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  renewal  of  another  illicit  annexation 
be  prevented,  but  the  two  countries  must  coolly  consi- 
der their  relative  position;  and  whatever  portion  of  ter- 
ritory, not  actually  settled  by  the  Mexicans,  and  of  no 
real  utility  to  them,  they  miy  be  disposed  to  cede,  must 
be  acquired  bv  a treaty  freely  assented  to,  and  f r a 
reasonable  compensation.  But  this  is  not  the  time  lor 
Ihe  (discussion  of  a proper  final  arrangement.  We  ioubI 
wait  till  peace  shall  have  been  restored  and  angiy  feel- 
ings shall  have  subsided.  Ai  present  the  only  object  is 
peace,  immediate  peace,  a just  peace,  and  no  acquisition 
ol  territory,  but  that  which  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  effecting  the  (real  object  in  view.  The  most  simple 
terms,  those  which  will  only  provide  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  Texan  boundary  and  for  the  payment  ot  ihe  in- 
demnities due  to  our  citizens,  and  in  every  respect,  re- 
store things  as  they  stood  before  the  baginning  of  hos- 
tilities, appear  to  me  tiie  most  eligible.  For  that  purpose 
I may  be  permitted  to  wish  that  the  discussion  ot  the 
terms  should  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  introduction  of 
any  ut.er  matter.  There  tire  other  considerations, 
highly  important,  and  nut  toretgn  to  the  great  question 
oi  an  extension  of  territory,  but  which  may,  without 
any  inconvenience  or  commitment,  be  postponed,  and 
should  not  he  permitted  to  impede  the  immediate  termi- 
nation of  this  lamentable  war. 

1 have  gone  lurther  than  I intended.  It  is  said  that  a 
rallying  point  is  wanted  by  the  friends  u(  peace.  Let 
them  unite,  boldly  express  their  opinions,  and  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  m promoting  an  immediate  termina- 
tion of  the  war-  For  the  people  no  other  banner  is  ne- 
cessary. But  their  representatives  in  congress  assem- 
bled are  alone  competent  to  ascertain,  alone  vested  with 
the  legitimate  power  ol  deciding  what  course  should  he 
pursued  at  this  momentous  crisis,  wiiat  are  the  best 
means  lor  carrying  into  effect  their  own  views,  what- 
ever these  may  be.  We  may  wait  with  hope  and  confi 
deuce  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

1 have  tried  in  this  essay  to  conhne  myself  to  the  ques 
tioos  at  issue  between  the  United  States  arid  Mexico. — 
Whether  the  executive  has  m any  respect  exceeded  his 
legitimate  powers;  whether  be  is  lor  any  of  his  acts  lia- 
ble io  animadversion,  are  qutsiions  which  do  not  con- 
cern Mexico. 

There  are  certainly  some  doubtful  assumptions  of 
power,  and  some  points  on  which  explanations  are  ne- 
cessary. The  inosi  important  is  the  rea.-on  which  may 
have  induced  the  president,  when  lie  considered  the 
war  as  necessary  and  almost  unavoidable,  not  to  com- 
municate to  congress,  which  was  ail  that  time  in  ses- 
sion, the  important  steps  he  had  taken,  till  after  hostili- 
ties, and  indeed  actual  war,  had  taken  place.  The  sub- 
stitution for  war  contributions  of  an  arbrurary  and  vary- 
ing tariff  appears  lo  me  to  be  of  a doubtful  nature;  and 
it  is  hoped  mat  the  subject  will  attract  the  early  atten* 
lion  of  congress.  I am  also  clearly  ol  opinion  mat  the 
provisions  of  the  law  respecting  volunteers,  which  au- 
thorizes their  officers,  is  a direct  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  recognizes  no  other 
land  force  than  ihe  army  and  the  militia,  and  which 
vests  in  the  president  and  the  senate  the  exclusive  pow- 
er of  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  United  State* 
whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
the  constitution  itself.  (With  respect  to  precedents,  re- 
fer to  the  act  ol  July  6,  1612,  chap.  461,  cxxxvili,  enact- 
ed with  due  ueliberation,  and  which  repeals,  in  that  re* 
sped,  the  act  on  the  subject  of  February  6,  1812.) 
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General  Taylor’s  Reception,  seemed  to  be  oc- 
cupying the  whole  New  Orleans  community,  at  the 
last  dates  from  thence. 

A committee  from  the  city  authorities  proceeded 
on  board  the  steamer  Mary  Kingsland,  to  meet  the 
general  on  his  arrival  at  the  bar,  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  tender  to  him  the  hospitalities  of 
the  city,  and  invite  him  to  become  their  guest.  They 
reached  the  S.  W.  Pass  early  on  the  28th  ult. — 
Soon  after  the  steamer  Monmouth  was  discerned  at 
sea.  Signals  were  exchanged — her  flags  announced 
that  “Rough  and  Ready”  was  on  board.  Six  miles 
beyond  the  bar  he  was  met  by  the  committee  and 
welcomed  home.  He  dined  on  board  the  Mary 
Kingsland  with  the  committee,  after  which  he  stop 
ped  an  hour  with  tiis  old  friend  Col.  M White  on 
his  way  up  the  river,  and  from  thence  proceeded  on 
the  2d  inst.  to  the  Barracks,  where  his  family,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  for  two  years,  had  pro- 
ceeded lo  meet  him.  With  them  we  leave  him. — 
Let  no  pen  allempl  that  interview. 

On  the  3 i install'  it  was  expected  the  general 
would  enter  New  Orleans,  accompanied  by  his  staff, 
Col.  Beiknap,  Maj  Bliss,  Maj  Eaton,  and  Captain 
Garnet1  1 he  Picayune  says:  “We  have  a busy  day 
this  3d  of  December,  and  the  account  current  sheet 
will  show  a large  baiance  in  favor  of  the  “gratitude 
of  republics.” 

Albert  Gallatin’s  apdress  to  the  people  of  the  U. 
Slates,  in-errrd  in  tins  number,  is  truly  a wonderful  doc- 
ument, proceeding  front  a man  in  the  eighty  seventh 
year  ol  his  age.  The  powerful  intellect  which  so  dis 
Anguished  Ins  speeches  whilst  serving  in  congress,  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  republican 
partv.  ami  which  equally  shone  tori li  in  all  that  procee- 
ded "from  his  pen  whilst  serving  as  a member  of  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  and  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinets,  seem  to  be  as 
conspicuous  in  this  document  as  if  age  had  made  no  im- 
pression upon  Mr.  G’s.  mental  powers  since  that  period. 
The  voice  of  the  survivor  of  administrations  so  endeared 
to  the  American  people,  should  be  heard  with  profound 
respect.  The  man  to  whom  the  dudes  of  secretary  uf 
thejtreasnry  were  confided  by  Mr  Jefferson  and  whose 
financial  talents  so  essentially  aided  Mr.  Madison  in 
devising  ways  and  means  and  obtaining  funds  where- 
with lo  carry  on  the  war  ol  1812  with  Great  Britain,  was 
a man  of gigamic  mind.  Few  will  peruse  his  address 
now  published  without  awarding  to  it  the  credit  of  being 
one  of  the  ablest  documents  that  has  appeared  in  print 
upon  the  subject  on  which  it  treat*. 

The  Providence  R.  I Transcript  says — A friend  who 
frequently  sees  Mr.  Gallatin,  calling  on  him  at  noon  on 
thanksgiving  day,  found  the  venerable  statesman 
asleep  in  ids  library  On  awaking  he  said  the  day  was 
a holiday  for  him  as  well  as  for  others  and  that  he  felt 
like  a school  boy  just  relieved  from  his  task.  The  wri- 
ting of  his  pamphlet  on  the  Mexican  war  had  been  a 
great  exertion  to  him,  and  the  day  previous,  when  dicta- 
ting the  closing  part  to  his  amanuensis,  he  tell  asleep 
in  his  chair.  Having  been  occupied  ten  days  in  writing, 
and  in  haste  to  finish  his  remarks  belbre  the  meeting  of 
congress,  he  had  performed  too  severe  a task,  and  felt 
greatly  fatigued  in  consequence:  Thanksgiving  day. 

therefore,  he  determined  to  rest, — and  was  quietly  pas- 
sing the  day  without  mental  labor,  an  unusual  thing  for 
him,  with ; the  exception  of  the  Sabbath,  be  had  occupied 
himself  daily  either  in  writing  himself  or  in  dictating  to 
an  amanuensis: 

Georgia — Slate  Officers. — We  learn  that  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  recently  elected  to  office  in 
the  state  of  Georgia. 

N.  C.  Barnett,  secretary  of  state. 

D.  E.  Bothwell,  comptroller  general. 

William  B-  Tinsley,  treasurer. 

P.  M.  Compton,  surveyor  general. 


FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Britannia  left  Liverpool  on  the  19th  No- 
vember and  reached  Boston  on  the  8th  inst.,  with  intel 
ligence  lo  days  later  than  previously  received. 

The  steamer  Cambria  reached  Liverpool  on  the  15th. 
The  French  steamer  Missouri  reached  Havre  on  the  11th 
ult. 

Breadstuffs,  without  material  variation  in  prices, 
the  market  was  active,  and  especially  for  Indian  meal 
and  corn,  for  the  Irish  market. 

Prices,  Liverpool  Nov.  19lh.— Bes'  western  canal 
flour,  29s  to  30s  per  barrel;  Richmond  and  Alexandria, 
28  to  28s  6d  ; Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  28s  to  23s  6J 
New  Orleans  and  Ohio,  263  to  27s;  United, States  and 
Canada,  sour,  21s  to  23s. 

Indian  corn,  per  quarter  33s  to  39s,  best  white  40s. — 
Indian  meal  15s  6d  to  lbs  6,1  per  barrel. 

Wheat,  United  Slates  an-:  Canadian,  white  and  mix- 
ed, per  70  lbs,  7s  6d  to  9s  red  6s  to  8s-  Oats,  per  45lbs. 
2s  6q  to  3s.  Barley,  per  601bs,  3-t  to  4s.  Rice,  per  430 
lbs-,  3s  to  4s.  Peas,  per  504  I ts,.  30s  to  40s. 

Cotton  — After  the  s'eamer  of  die  4. h November  left, 
denta no  increased  and  prices  rallied  g to  £d,  tne  firs 
week,  but  the  arrival  of  the  Cambria  with  information 


that  a fair  crop  would  be  made,  rendered  the  market  ex- 
tremely languid  again,  and  price?  receded  to  where  they 
were.  During  the  week  ending  the  12th,  26,400  bales 
were  sold,  of  which  4.500  fir  export,  and  1800  for  spec 
u la  ion.  The  last  five  days  only  5000  bales  sold,  of  which 
3000  were  exported. 

Prices. — Mobile  ordinary  to  middling  3^a4Id;  fair 
to  good  4|a5d;  good  to  fine  5|a5j.  N.  Orleans  or- 
dinary to  middling  3ja4i;  fair  to  good  5a5|;  good  to 
fine  5ga6£d.  Sea  island  ordinary  to  fine  8al8d;  do. 
stemmed  3£a7d. 

Money  Market. — The  importation  within  the 
fortnight,  of  gold  to  the  amount  of  .f  1. 500. 000  had 
sustained  the  funds  The  price  of  money  was  still 
high,  though  the  fury  of  the  panic  was  stayed.  The 
bank  of  England  continued  to  demand  8 per  cent. 

Commercial  distress  had  not  been  materially  as- 
suaged. A slight,  but  still  a perceptible  improvement 
is  spoken  of.  The  stoppage  of  the  imminent  bro- 
kers, Trueman  & Co.  of  London,  with  liabilities 
amounting  to  $1,700,000  created  a great  sensation 

Barings’  circular,  of  November  18,  speaks  of  the 
failures,  since  the  34  November,  as  being  but  few 
anJ  inconsiderable — says  that  funds  have  advanced, 
consols  to  84,  for  money,  and  exchequer  bills  2s.  dis. 
to  par. 

The  French  three  per  cent  loan,  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  had  been  taken  by  the  Rothschilds  at 
fr.  75.25, — equivalent  with  discounts,  to  a cash  price 
of  73  30,  being  the  minimum  reserved. 

Failures — Between  the  6th  and  the  17th  Novem 
her,  there  have  been  gazetted  in  England  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  bankrupts  and  sixly-lwo  insolvents,  and  in 
Scotland  thirty  bankrupts.  The  list  of  the  firms 
shows  that  all  departments  of  trade  are  affected. 

Shipwreck  — The  noble  though  unfortunate  New 
York  packet  ship  Stephen  Whilney.  bound  from  N.  Y. 
for  Liverpool,  at  10  P.  M.  on  the  night  of  the  10th 
of  November,  the  officers  having  mistaken  the  light 
on  Rock  Island  near  Cape  Fear,  on  the  South  coast 
of  Ireland  for  the  old  head  of  Kinsale,  continued 
her  course  to  make  Cork  harbor,  but  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  a suddenness  which  defied 
ail  human  effort  to  avert  her  fate,  she  came  broad- 
side on  a rock  called  the  West  Caff',  about  four  miles 
inside  the  Cape,  and  less  than  ten  minutes  after 
striking,  was  dashed  to  atoms,  overwhelming  no  less 
than  92  of  her  hapless  crew  and  passengers,  18  only, 
of  ] 10,  surviving,  who  succeeded  in  clambering  up 
the  (ace  of  the  rock  which  forms  a wretched  island 
containing  three  fishermen’s  huts. 

The  Captain  C.  W.  Popham,  pari  o wner  of  the 
ship,  and  the  second  mate,  were  lost.  The  list  of 
the  crew  and  passengers  are  published  in  the  N.  York 
papers,  designating  those  saved  and  lo9t.  She  had  a 
cargo  of  17,000  bushels  of  corn,  709  bales  of  cotton, 
2,000  cases  ol  cheese,  &c.,  &.c. 

Par  iament  met  on  the  18th,  and  went  through  the 
forms  of  opening  by  commission. 

Poor  England.  The  Loudon  Times  of  October 
20lh  makes  the  following  extraordinary  admissions: 

“Sorry  art-  we  to  say  it,  but  Hie  truth  must  be 
spoken— the  country  is  poor.  To  say  that  it  wants 
money  or  credit  will  not  convey  a very  overwhelm 
ing  idea  of  the  helplessness  to  some  of  our  readers. 
So  we  will  repeat  that  England  is  actually  poor  in 
the  grossest  arid  most  tangible  sense.  The  country 
has  till  just  now  been  meserably  destitute  of  food 
That  deficiency  is  hardly  supplied,  and  in  supplying 
it  so  far  we  have  both  to  part  with  our  gold,  and  put 
ourselves  in  debt  to  the  world.  This  is  being  poor 
in  a very  plain  sense. 

Ireland.— The  state  of  Ireland  is  truly  frightful. 

A system  of  agrarian  resistance  is  every  where  ma- 
nifested; landlords  daily  falling  before  the  vengeance 
pf  the  people. 

There  are  only  1200  proprietors  of  land  in  Ireland, 
while  8,000,000  of  the  people  are  landless. 

As  a specimen  of  the  tone  of  “Young  Ireland,”  its 
organ,  The  Nation,  thus  discourses. 

We  spit  upon  the  English  charity . Cordially,  eager. 
!y,  thankfully,  we  agree  with  the  English  Times  in 
this  one  respect — there  ought  to  be  no  alms  lor  Ire- 
land. It  is  an  impudent  proposal,  and  ought  to  be 
rejected  with  scorn  and  contumely.  We  are  sick  ol 
Ibis  enlernal  begging.  If  but  one  voice  in  Ireland 
should  be  raised  against  it,  that  voice  shall  be  ours. 
To-morrow,  over  broad  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  the  people  who  devour  our  substance  ftom 
year  to  year,  are  lo  offer  up  their  canting  thanksgiv- 
ings for  our  “abundant  harvest,”  and  to  fling  us 
certain  crumbs  and  crusts  of  it  lor  charily  Now, 
if  any  churcti-going  Englishmen  will  hearken  to  us; 
if  we  may  be  supposed,  in  any  degree,  tospeak  foi 
our  countrymen,  we  put  up  our  petitions  thus: — 
Keep  your  alms,  ye  canting  robbers — button  your 
pockets  upon  the  lnsn  plunder  that  is  in  them — and 
let  the  begging  b x pass  on.  Neither  as  loans  nor 
as  aims  will  we  take  that  whicli  is  our  own.  vVe 
spit  upon  the  benevolence  robs  us  of  a pound 


and  flings  back  a penny  in  charity.  Contribute  now 
if  you  will — these  will  be  your  thanks 

Count  Bresson,  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  committed  suicide  on  the  2d  ult., 
and  a short  time  previous  Connt  Mortier,  also 
French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Turin,  attempted 
to  murder  both  bis  children,  and  cut  his  own  throat, 
while  laboring  under  a fit  of  insanity. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Civil  war  seems  inevitable  and  all  eyes  are  looking 
in  that  direction.  The  two  parties  were  fully  arm- 
ed, and  organized,  and  each  determined  to  carry  out 
their  views.  Toe  Sonderbund,  in  spite  of  the  mena- 
ces of  the  diet  and  probably  countenanced  by  Austria 
and  France,  insist  upon  carrying  out  their  measures, 
and  the  diet  as  decisively  insist  upon  their  returning 
to  the  confederacy. 

Hostilities  have  at  length  commenced  in  Switzer- 
land, between  the  fortified  city  of  Friburg  and  the 
troop3  of  the  Sun  lerbund.  Some  skirmishing  had 
taken  place,  in  which  the  troops  of  the  Sunderbund 
were  worsted. 

ITALY. 

A convention  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
pope,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and  Lucca,  tnd  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  for  the  formation  of  a tariff,  based 
upon  the  principle  of  the  German  commercial  league. 
The  measure  has  been  bailed  throughout  E trope 
with  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction. 

our  own  markets. 

The  export  of  specie  to  Europe  continues,  but  the 
banks  by  refusing  to  discount  for  those  that  design  to 
use  money  in  that  way,  continue  to  diminish  the 
amount.  The  New  York  Tribune  of  Thursday,  states 
that  the  next  London  packet  takes  out  $50,000  in 
gold,  and  the  Liverpool  packet  $100,000.  None  yet 
engaged  for  the  steamer.  Specie  from  the  interior, 
south  and  west,  had  reached  the  city  within  a fort- 
night to  the  amount  of  $340,000,  which,  whilst  it 
aids  New  York  banks,  drains  the  country  of  its  cur- 
rency. First  class  paper  in  New  York,  lal  1-4  per 
cent. 

The  New  York  Courier  says:  “The  President’s 
message  is  little  calculated  to  help  the  money  market 
— it  holds  out  no  present  prospect  of  peace — and  by 
its  positive  assertion  of  a purpose  to  insist  upon  New 
Mexico  and  California  as  future  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  little  hope  of  any  near  peace  in  the 
future.  The  announcement,  moreover,  of  eighteen 
millions  of  new  loan  for  this  year,  and  of  twenty 
for  next — if  the  war  continues — are  little  calculated 
to  help  the  stock  market.  For  although  it  is  assert- 
ed that  only  six  millions  will  be  wanted  before  next 
December — the  fact  that  so  large  an  amount  is  im- 
pending over  the  market  as  a contingency  will  neces- 
sarily keep  stock  down.” 

The  New  York  Express  says:  “The  President’s 
message  had  rather  a chilling  effect  on  stocks.  Ca- 
pitalists see  in  it  no  prospect  of  peace.  It  is  a mes- 
sage of  conquest.  The  policy  of  the  government  is 
developed;  it  is  for  more  territory  This,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  from 
the  beginning.  United  States  stock  and  treasury 
notes  fell  off,  and  they  will  not  probably  rally  until 
there  is  a somewhat  different  feeling  manifested  at 
Washington.  Capitalists  have  no  confidence  in  the 
statements  of  the  government.  They  were  told  last 
year  that  no  more  money  would  be  wanted  till  July, 
1848-  Now  they  see  the  treasury  ntarly  empty,  and 
new  loans  wanted, — and  that,  too,  without  recom- 
mending taxes  or  any  mode  to  pay  the  interest.” 

The  New  York  Express  of  Thursday,  speaks  of  a 
bouyancy  of  feeling  on  Wall  street  at  the  prospect 
of  the  panic  in  Europe  subsiding.  The  rapid  recep- 
tion of  specie  from  this  country  as  well  as  from  the 
continent,  for  a fortnight  before  the  Britannia  left, 
relieved  for  a short  time,  the  pressure.  Meantime 
the  brief  pause  gives  confidence  to  holders  of  pro- 
duce, and  prices  remain  stationary,  though  there  are 
hardly  any  transactions. 

Cotton.  The  decline  in  prices  of  cotton  between 
the  1st  of  September  and  the  23d  of  November,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  quotations, 
is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  40  per  cent.  Inferior 
fell  from  10  1-4  lo  6 cents;  ordinary  and  good  ordi- 
nary from  1 1 to  6 1-2;  middling  and  good  middling 
from  12  to  7 3-4;  middling  fair  and  fair  from  12  3-4 
to  7 3-4;  fully  fair  and  good  fair  from  13al4  to  8 3-4 
a 9. 

This  decline  principally  occurred  since  the  middle 
of  October,  and  is  owing  mainly  to  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties which  have  taken  place  in  England, 
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Destructive  flood. — The  Susquehanna  and  Del- 
aware rivers  were  very  high  at  our  last  dates  thence. 
The  Ohio,  at  Wheeling,  had  35  feet  in  the  channel 
on  Thursday  evening.  Parkersburg  and  Marietta 
were  literally  inundated.  At  Cincinnati  the  river 
on  the  16th  was  as  high  as  the  memorable  flood  of 
1832.  Thousands  were  driven  from  their  homes — 
ships  were  floated  from  their  stocks  in  the  building 
yards.  The  gas  works  and  water  works  both  had  to 
suspend  operations. 

Accounts  from  Louisville  represents  the  scene 
along  the  river  as  presenting  a sad  spectacle.  Scarce- 
ly a house  but  what  was  surrounded  by  water. 

The  second  Pennstlyania  regiment.  Lieut. 
Rankin,  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment,  in  a letter 
to  some  friends  at  Pittsburg,  mentions  the  ravages 
which  war  has  made  in  that  regiment.  Of  900  men 
who  left  Pittsburg  but  one  year  ago,  300  cannot 
now  be  mustered. 

The  reports  of  the  secretaries  of  treasury  and  of  the 
war  department,  crowd  from  our  pages  much  of  the 
usual  variety  this  week.  We  could  insert  nothing  of 
more  interest. 

General  Taylor — The  reception  of  the  war-worn 
Veteran  at  New  Oileaus  and  wherever  he  has  stopped 
on  his  route  to  spend  a few  weeks  with  his  family,  was 
sopjordial,  so  enthusiastic,  that  it  must  have  done  his 
heart  good.  The  accounts  we  had  prepared  for  inser- 
tion, we  found  too  long  for  our  space  and  rather  than 
diminish  we  defer  it. 


THIRTIETH  CONGRESS, 

FIRST  SESSION. 


ABSTRACT  OP  PROCEEDINGS. 

SENATE. 

December  13.  The  credentials  of  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Tenn..  were  presented  by  Mr.  Turney.  Mr.  B.  was 
then  duly  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Yulee,  from  Florida  appeared  and  took  hia 
seat. 

The  Vice  President  laid  before  the  senate. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
on  finances. 

The  annual  report  from  the  treasury  department 
on  the  operations  of  the  general  land  office. 

A communication  from  the  same  department  show- 
ing the  amount  of  treasury  notes  issued,  outstand- 
ing, fcc. 

And  also  a communication  from  the  war  depart- 
ment, in  obedience  to  a resolution  on  the  15th  January 
last,  containing  information  relative  to  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  lakes,  western  rivers,  railroads, 
means  of  defence,  &c. 

Mr.  Bradbury  presented  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maine,  recommending  the  construction  of 
a railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  plan  submitted  by  Asa  Whitney. 

The  Sabine.—* Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  submitted  the 
following: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  oo  commerce  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making 
an  appropriation  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Sabine;  and  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  report,  and 
other  papers  on  file  in  relation  thereto,  be  referred 
to  the  said  committee. 

The  senate  directed  that  the  committee  on  milita- 
ry and  that  on  naval  affairs  each  consi  t of  seven 
members. 

Officers  oj  ,ne  senate.  The  senate  proceeded  to  bal- 
lot lor  a secretary  of  the  senate'.  Mr.  Dickens  re- 
ceived 46  votes,  and  was  declared  elected. 

For  sergeant  at  arms. — Robert  Beall  received  37  ol 
the  49  votes  taken,  and  was  declared  duly  elected. 

For  doorkeeper — Isaac  Holland  received  49  of  the 
,50  votes  taken,  and  was  declared  duly  elected. 

For  Chaplain — the  Rev.  Henry  Sheer  received  31 
of  the  46  voles  taken,  and  wa9  declared  duly  elected 

CHAIRMEN  OP  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Mr.  Mangum,  said,  he  had  before  him  a list  that 
it  was  understood  bad  been  agreed  upon  for  chair- 
men  of  the  standing  committees,  to  save  time  he 
Would  propose  that  they  be  appointed.  Agreed  to 

[Their  names  appear  as  chairmen  accordingly  to 
the  organization  ol  tue  committees  as  inserted  be- 
tow.l 
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December  14. — The  annual  report  of  the  register 
of  the  treasury  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  oflhe 
U.  States,  was  laid  before  the  senate, — 5,000  copies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A number  of  memorials  and  petitions  were  pre- 
sented— and  vast  masses  of  documents  were  with- 
drawn from  the  files  and  referred  to  appropriate 
committees. 

The  standing  committees  of  the  senate  were  then 
announced,  as  follows: — 

On  foreign  relations — Messrs.  Sevier,  Benton,  Web 
ster,  Hannegan  and  Mangum. 

On  finance — Messrs.  Atherton,  Dickinson,  Clayton, 
Hunter  and  Phelps. 

On  commerce — Messrs.  Dix,  Breese,  Johnson,  of 
Md.,  Cameron  and  Davis,  of  Mass. 

On  manufactures — Messrs.  Dickinson,  Ashley,  Up 
bam,  Butler  and  Clarke. 

On  agriculture — Messrs.  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Spru- 
ance,  Atherton  and  Corwin. 

On  military  affairs — Messrs.  Cass,  Benton,  Crilten 
den,  Davis,  of  Mississippi;  Dix,  Badger  and  Rusk. 

On  the  militia — Messrs.  Rusk,  Atchison,  Greene, 
Fairfield  and  Underwood. 

On  naval  affairs — Messrs.  Fairfield,  Yulee,  Miller, 
Bright,  Johnson,  of  Maryland;  Cameron,  and  Badger, 
On  public  lands — Messrs.  Breese,  Ashley , Corwin, 
Felch  and  Underwood. 

On  private  land  claims — Messrs.  Yulee,  Foote, 
Johnson,  of  La.,  Downs  and  Berrien. 

Onlndian  affairs — Messrs.  Atchison,  Sevier,  Phelps 
Downs  and  Bell. 

On  claims — Messrs.  Mason,  Westcott,  Underwood, 
Bradbury  and  Baldwin. 

On  revolutionary  claims — Messrs.  Bright,  Bradbury, 
Upham,  Rusk  and  Johnson,  of  La. 

On  the  judiciary — Messrs.  Ashley , Butler,  Berrien, 
Wescott  and  Dayton. 

On  the  post  office  and  post  roads — Messrs.  Niles, 
Sturgeon,  Pearce,  Rusk  and  Corwin., 

On  roads  and  canals — Messrs.  Hannegan,  Foote, 
Clarke,  Sturgeon  and  Spruance. 

On  pensions — Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Felch, 
Phelps,  Davis,  of  Miss  , and  Baldwin. 

For  the  District  of  Columbia— Messrs.  Cameron, 
Hunter,  Miller,  Foote  and  Greene. 

On  patents  and  the  patent  office— Messrs.  Westcott, 
Turney,  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  Dickinson  and 
Dayton. 

On  retrenchment — Messrs.  Turney,  Douglass,  Man- 
gum,  Niles  and  Clarke. 

On  the  territories — Messrs.  Douglass,  Bright,  Clay- 
ton, Butler,  Davis,  of  Mass. 

On  the  public  buildings — Messrs.  Hunter,  Yulee  and 
Spruance. 

On  the  Library — Messrs.  Pearce,  Davis,  of  Miss., 
and  Mason. 

On  the  expenditures  of  the  senate — Messrs.  Felch, 
Niles  and  Pearce. 

Bills  reported,  read  and  referred. 

By  Mr.  Dix,  a bill  to  establish  a branch  mint  at  N. 
York. 

A bill  respecting  certain  collection  districts. 

A bill  to  facilitate  a compromise  with  Mr.  Quack- 
enboss,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Breese  a bill  to  reduce  and  graduate  tbe 
price  of  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  Dickinson,  a bill  to  amend  the  act  of  3J  of 
March,  1813  relative  to  seamen  on  board  public  and 
private  ships  of  the  U.  Scales. 

Mr.  Westcott  A bill  further  to  carry  into  effect  Art. 

9 oi  the  Florida  treaty  respecting  certain  losses  of  Span- 
ish subjects  in  West  Florida. 

Annexation  policy — Territorial  organization.  Mr. 
Diciinson  submitted  ihe  following  resolutions,  which 
were  oidered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  Thai,  in  organizing  territorial  government 
for  territories  belonging  lo  the  United  States,  the  princi- 
ples of  self-government  upon  which  our  federative  sys 
tem  rests  will  be  best  promoted,  the  true  spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution  be  observed,  and  the  confedera-; 
cy  strengthened,  by  leaving  all  questions  concerning  the 
domestic  policy  therein  to  the  legislatures  chosen  by  the 
people  t lereof. 

Resolved,  Thittiue  policy  requires  the  government 
of  the  United  Siates  to  Bireiigtnen  the  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  upon  this  continent,  by  tbe  annexation 
ol  such  contiguous  territory  as  may  conduce  to  that  end, 
and  can  be  justly  obtained;  and  that,  neither  in  such  ac- 
quisition nor  in  (he  territorial  organization  thereof,  can 
any  conditions  be  constitutionally  imposed,  or  itistru 
(to. nr  be  provided  for  or  established?  i. (consistent  with 


the  right  of  the  people  thereof  to  form  a free  sovereign 
state,  with  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  original 
members  of  the  confederacy. 

Mr  Niles  submitted  a resolution  that  the  auditors  of 
the  treasury  and  chiefs  of  bureau  of  the  navy  depart- 
meet  be  entitled  to  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  senate.  Mr. 
Breese  objected  to  its  consideration  and  it  was  laid  over 
under  the  rule.  [The  resolution  was  adopted  next  day.] 

Mr  Cameron  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  furnish 
each  member  of  the  present  senate,  who  has  not  alrea- 
dy received  them,  the  same  number  of  copies  of  the 
constitution  and  oth,er  books  ordered  to  be  furnished  to 
senators  by  the  resolutions  of  February  18,  IS47. 
—Which  led  to  a considerable  debate;  when,  on  mo- 
tion it  was  referred  to  the  joint  committee  on  the  library. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

December  15.  The  Vice  President  laid  before  the 
senate  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, transmitting  the  report  of  the  superintendant 
of  the  coast  survey. 

Conquest  of  Mexico  deprecated.  Mr.  Calhoun  offer- 
ed the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved  That  to  conquer  and  hold  Mexico,  either 
as  a province  or  incorporating  it  into  the  Union,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  war,  con- 
trary to  the  settled  policy  of  the  government,  in  con- 
flict with  its  character  and  genius,  and,  in  the  end, 
must  be  subversive  of  all  our  free  and  popular  insti- 
tutions. 

Resolved,  That  no  line  of  policy  in  the  farther  pro- 
secution of  the  war  should  be  adopted  which  may 
tend  to  consequences  so  disastrous. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Calhoun  the  resolutions  were 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Washington  monument.  Mr.  Miller  asked  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  bring  in  a joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  erection,  on  the  public  grounds  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  of  a monument  to  George  Washington, 
which  resolution  was  read  a first  and  second  time  by 
unanimous  consent  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  district  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Atchison,  submitted  a resolution  instructing  the 
committee  on  military  affairs  to  enquire  as  to  the 
expediency  of  reviving  sundry  acts  of  congress  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  horses  and  other  property 
lost  or  destroyed  whilst  in  the  public  service. 

The  resolutions  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, being  next  in  order,  Mr.  D.  remarked  that  he 
would  not  press  their  immediate  consideration,  but 
would  call  them  up  after  the  holydays.  The  senate 
then  adjourned. 

December  16-  The  Vice  President  laid  before  the 
senate  a communication  from  the  department  of  war, 
in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of 
the  9th  inst.,  calling  for  the  military  reconnoisances 
made  in  California,  &c.  by  Lieut.  W.  H.  Emory, 
with  maps  and  notes. 

Two  thousand  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Also,  a report  from  the  secretary  of  the  senate, 
showing  the  disbursements  under  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  senate  up  to  the  4th  inst. 

Also,  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  in  Philadelphia 
in  favor  of  the  war. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Atherton,  so  much  of  the  Pre- 
sident’s message  as  relates  to  finances,  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  finance. 

The  late  senator  Speight.  Mr.  Foote , rose  and  an- 
nounced to  the  senate  in  a few  and  appropriate  re- 
marks, the  death  of  Jesse  Speight,  late  senator  from 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  concluded  by  moving 
resolutions  that  the  senate  in  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  go  into  mourning  for  thirty  days, 
and  that  the  senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  senate  adjourned  until  Monday  next. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday  Dec.  13. — The  Speaker  announced  the 
Standing  Committees — [See  the  last  page,  this  num- 
ber.] 

Obituary— Senator  Huntington. — A message  from 
the  senate  announced  the  death  of.  the  Hon.  James 
W.  Huntington,  senator  from  the  .-date  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  John  A.  Rockicell,  of  Connecticut,  rose  and 
mane  an  appropriate  and  impressive  reiereucs  to 
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public  and  private  worth  of  the  deceased,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  usual  testimonials  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  a deceased  member,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted — and  the  house  in  further  tes- 
timony forthwith  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  December  14. — Mr.  Barringer  and  Mr 
Augustin  H.  Shepard,  owing  to  indisposition,  were 
excused  from  serving  on  the  committee  of  agricul- 
ture. 

f Mr.  Boyd  was  excused  from  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee on  accounts:* 

Personal  explanation. — Mr.  Glidings,  requested  the 
attention  of  tne  house  to  an  attack  which  had  been 
made  on  him  through  the  public  press. 

The  floor  was  claimed  by  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Giddings  said  he  rose  to  a privileged  question, 
on  which  he  wished  to  make  a personal  explana- 
tion. 

The  Speaker  said:  The  chair  will  take  this  occasion 
to  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  to  the  house, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  personal  explanations  are  not 
privileged  questions;  they  are  appeals  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  house.  Privileged  questions  stand  on  a 
different  footing.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  the 
foor. 

Mr.  Giddings  then  had  sundry  paragraphs  from  the 
National  Whig  of  Friday,  December  10th,  read  by 
the  clerk.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  remarks  upon 
the  publication — commenting  upon  the  conduct  oi 
the  authors  of  said  publication  as  well  as  upon  pub- 
lications in  other  papers,  some  of  which  he  read,  and 
concluded  by  referring  to  his  own  political  course. 

Here  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Rules — Mr.  C.  J.  Ingtrsoll  from  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  revise  the  rules,  made  a report — 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  made  ihe  special  order  of 
the  day  for  Thursday  next. 

Contested  seat. — Mr.  Tallmadge  presented  the  me- 
morial of  James  Monroe,  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
praying  to  be  admitted  to  a seat  as  a member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  for  the  thirtieth  congress,  in 
the  place  of  David  S.  Jackson,  the  silting  member. — 
Referred  to  the  committee  of  elections. 

Election  of  Chaplain. — The  house  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a chaplain. 

Mr.  Levin  rominated  Rev.  R.  W.  Cushman,  Bap- 
tist. 

Mr.  Ashmun  nominated  Rev.  O.  Dewey,  Congrega- 
tiona  list. 

Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  nominated  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley, 

Protestant. 

Mr.  McLane  nominated  Rev.  J.  N.  McJilton,  Pio- 
testant  Episcopal. 

Mr.  Stanton  nominated  Rev.  L.  R.  Reese,  Metho- 
dist Protestant. 

Mr.  Petitt  and  Mr.  Sawyer  were  excused  from  vot- 
ing. 

1 si  ballot — Votes  taken  209;  necessary  to  a choice 
105.  Mr.  Gurley  received  74;  Mr.  Cushman  60;  Mr. 
McJilton  30;  Mr.  Dewey  29;  Mr.  Reese  18. 

2d  ballot. — Votes  taken  207;  necessary  to  a choice 
104v  Mr.  Gurley  received  94;  Mr.  Cushman  87; 
Mr:  Dewey  20;  Mr.  McJilton  1;  Mr.  Reese  5. 

3 d ballot. — Votes  taken  202,  necessary  to  a choice 
101.  Mr.  Gurley  received  102;  Mr.  Cushman  100. 

Mr.  Gurley  having  received  a majority  of  all  the 
TOt.es  given  was  declared  duly  elected. 

Gas  Light- — Mr.  Fries  stated  that  he  had  ascertain- 
ed that  the  offensive  effluvia  which  he  supposed  to 
have  proceeded  fn  nr  the  gas,  had  been  occasioned  by 
the' opening  of  the  drains,  and  not  by  the  gas.  He 
obtained  leave  to  withdraw  the  resolution  he  had 
proposed  on  Saturday  last. 

A bill  from  the  senate  for  the  relief  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Com.  John  Paul  Jones,  was  taken  up 
and  read  tw  ice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  Pollock  made  some  remarks  relative  to  the  bill 
and  hoped  that  it  w ould  pass  at -once  through  all  its 
stages. 

Mr.  Bowlin  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  commit- 
tee bn  claims;  and  proceeded  to  give  some  account  of 
the  history  of  the  bill. 

After  some  conversation  the  bill  was  so  referred. 

Internal  commerce — Mr.  Vinton  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  of  which  be  bad  given  previous 

notice. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  shall 
hereafter  be  called  “the  committee  on  commerce 
among  the  states,”  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  ques- 
tions touching  the  regulation  of  trade  among  the 
several  states  of  the  Union.  There  shall  also  be 
added  -to  the  standing  committees  of  the  house  a 
committee  to  be  composed  of  nine  mimbers,  which 
shall  be  called  “the  committee  on  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.”  It  shall  have  charge  ol  all  ques- 
tions  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  trade  ol  the 
United  States  with  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  John  W.  Houston  moved  to  amend  the  resolu 
tion  by  adding  tbe  following  proviso: 

Provided,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  and  power  of 


Ihe  committee  on  commerce  among  the  states  to 
take  into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  matters 
and  things  touching  the  appropriation  of  the  public 
money  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  lakes,  harbors,  and  inlets,  both  upon  the  sea 
board  and  in  the  interior,  and  not  of  the  said  com- 
mittee on  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Houston  explained  the  scope  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Vinton,  would  not  object  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  though  he 
considered  the  powers  it  designed  to  assign  as  inci- 
dental to  the  duties  of  the  committee  without  such  a 
specification. 

The  subject  before  the  house  awakened  general 
interest  An  adjournment  was  moved  and  carried. 

Wednesday.  Dec.  15.  The  house  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Vinton’s  resolution  and  the  amend- 
ment thereto  proposed  by  Mr  Houston. 

Mr.  Rhett,  warmly  opposed  the  creation  of  the  pro- 
posed committee,  and  argued  i hat  it  was  an  atttempt  to 
violate  die  constitution,  it  was  the  child  of  the  Chicago 
convention  He  denied  that  congress  had  any  power  to 
legislate  in  regard  to  trade  between  the  respective  states. 
There  bad  been  terrible  refractions  of  the  constitution 
already  an  that  pretext*  The  southern  people  deemed  it 
an  outrage — an  infraction  of  their  rights.  Mr.  Webster, 
when  secretary  of  state,  had  ordered  the  marshals  to 
collect  ali  the  information  they  could  as  to  the  products 
of  the  respective  states,  and  the  Consequence  was  that 
the  marshals  were  treated  by  the  people  with  scorn.-— 
They  did  not  choose  to  be  questioned  as  to  how  many  pigs 
they  had.  The  people  of  Michigan  had  no  iiyht  to  call 
upon  South  Carolina  for  money  to  improve  their  lake 
harbors.  The  doctrine  which  had  grown  up  about  ri- 
vers and  harbors  was  most  pernicious.  The  constitulion 
where  it  provided  that  congress  might  regulate  trade  be- 
tween the  states,  ment  only  that  congress  might  regulate 
the  foreign  commerce  among  the  states. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  of  ind.,  maintained  that  if  any 
thing  was  established  it  was  the  power  of  the  gene- 
ral government  over  these  subjects.  No  one  could 
successfully  deny  the  power  of  congress  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  or  the 
lakes,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  tyrannical  exercise 
of  the  executive  veto,  the  lives  and  proper- 
ty of  the  people  had  been  sacrificed.  They  would 
no  longer  consent  to  this  whilst  the  money  of  the 
government  was  squandered  upon  Atlantic  harbors 
and  in  support  of  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Root  followed  on  the  game  side,  and  amused 
the  house  at  the  expense  ol  some  of  the  anti-improve- 
ment gentry  of  the  south. 

Mr.  Bedinger,  of  V'a.,  was  alarmed  at  the  en- 
croachments of  the  federal  government.  The  inno- 
vations appeared  to  him  quite  fearful,  and  he  was 
rejoiced  (hat  tbe  South  Carolina  member  had  taken 
the  stand  he  had.  He  was  ready  to  follow. 

At  this  stage  of  the  debate  a message  from  the 
president  was  announced.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Miss., 
called  for  its  reading.  It  proved  to  be 

The  president’s  veto  of  the  river  and  harbour  bill — 
which  was  passed  last  session,  but  neither  signed 
nor  returned  to  congress  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wentworth  moved  that  the  message  be  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  commerce. 

Mr.  Vinton  hoped  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  waive  his  motion  to  enable  him  to  offer  a 
resolution  that  the  message  be  referred  to  a select 
committee  to  report  thereon,  that  their  report  might 
go  to  the  people  with  the  veto  message.  Mr.  V. 
entered  into  an  examination  of  some  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  the  president  to  internal  improve- 
ments. 

He  replied  to  the  declaration  that  the  arrest  of 
this  system  of  internal  improvements  by  a former 
president,  (Jackson)  had  saved  to  the  country  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  He  gave  a history  of 
the  appropriations  for  internal  improvements  which 
had  been  made  by  past  congresses,  and  concluded 
by  imputing  great  error  to  the  presideat  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Haralson,  of  Ga.,  remarked  that  discussion 
upon  the  message  before  it  is  primed  and  pul  on  the 
desks  of  members  would  be  premature  and  out  of 
place.  Let  the  message  be  printed,  he  said,  that 
members  may  know  all  that  itcontains,  and  then,  he 
doubted  not,  some  fifty  members  on  that  floor  would 
he  ready  to  reply  to  it.  Their  speeches  could  then 
go  out  to  the  country  and  have  their  effect.  He 
moved  that  the  message  be  laid  on  the  table  and 
printed. 

Mr.  Buily,  of  Va.,  rose  not  to  go  into  a constitu- 
tional argument  upon  the  subject  under  discussion. 
He  would  take  another  occasion  to  do  that.  But  he 
rose  to  reply  to  a single  remark  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Vinton,)  in  relation  to  the  arrest  of 
the  appropriations  for  internal  improvements  by  a 
former  president.  He  then  went  on  to  show  that 
the  declaration  of  the  present  president  on  the  sub- 
ject was  not  exaggerated,  but  that  the  figures  and 
calculations  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  were.incor- 
rect. 


Mr.  Andrew  Stewart  was  in  favor  of  referring  the 
document  to  a select  committee,  and  as  he  consider- 
ed the  message  a very  important  one,  he  wished  the 
ommittee  to  be  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
state  of  the  union.  Mr.  S.  warmly  maintained  the 
right  of  the  general  government  lo  construct  certain 
classes  of  internal  improvements. 

Mr.  Sims,  of  S.  Carolina,  made  a few  retnaik>, 
and  moved  to  have  the  message  .nserted  on  the 
jurnal. 

The  Speaker  informed  him  that  all  messages  from 
the  president  of  the  United  States  are  spread  upon 
the  journal. 

Mr.  Schenck  made  some  strictures  upon  the  mes- 
sage, and  the  manner,  time  aDd  object  of  sending  it 
into  the  house,  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  house  so 
much  as  to  act  upon  the  house. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  S.  moved  that  the  house  ad- 
journ, but  gave  way  to 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  Carolina,  who  submitted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  as  a basis  of  a 
free-trade  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  which  were 
read  for  the  information  of  members. 

Project  for  peace  and  free  trade  with  Mexico. — 

Whereas,  The  confederacy  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a perfect  union  and  promot- 
ing the  general  welfare,  it  becomes  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  regulating  the  government  so  to  direct 
its  movements  as  to  perfect  that  union  and  advance 
that  welfare; 

And  whereas,  the  prosperity,  felicity,  safety  and 
perhaps,  national  existence,  are  involved  in  the  inva- 
sive war  we  are  now  prosecuting  against  our  sister 
republic  of  Mexico,  this  important  consideration 
should  lead  us  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
may  result  in  doing  justice  to  Mexico  and  promot- 
ing the  lasting  welfare  of  the  United  States.  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  13  inexpedient  for  the  United 
Stales  so  to  use  its  conquests  as  lo  extinguish  the 
national  existence  of  Mexico,  but  so  to  avail  itself 
of  |he  victories  it  has  achieved,  as  to  establish  by 
treaty  stipulations  a lasting  peace  with  Mexico  upon 
the  basis  of  an  entire  free  trade  between  the  two  re- 
publics such  as  exists  between  the.  several  states  of 
this  Union. 

Resolved,  That  we  agree  to  recede  all  the  territo- 
ry we  have  taken  from  Mexico  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande  upon  the  condition  that  our  citizens  have 
free  ingress  and  egress  into  New  Mexico  and  Upper 
California,  the  privilege  of  holding  land  and  exer- 
cising their  religion,  and  of  carrying  on  trade  as 
fully  as  any  of  the*  Mexican  citizens  of  those  pro- 
vinces. 

Resolved,  That  a further  condition  be  the  right  of 
entry  and  departure  of  our  shipping,  both  national 
and  domestic,  into  and  from  the  Mexican  ports  as 
unrestricted  as  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  the  rights  of  breaking  bulk,  taking  in,  dis- 
charging, purchasing,  and  selling  of  cargoes,  as  in 
our  own  ports. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  stipulate  for  a right  of 
constructing  a railroad  from  the  U.  S.  to  the  harbor 
of  San  Diego,  and  to  any  town  in  New  Mexico  or 
California. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  keep  possession  of 
the  Castle  of  San  Juan  d’Ulloa  as  a hostage  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  stipulation  above  recited. 

Thursday,  Dec.  16.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  rules  was  the  first  business  in  order.  Mr.  C. 
J.  Ingersoll,  who  had  reported  them,  moved  their 
postponement,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Botts,  asked  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
house  to  introduce  a resolution  instructing  the  post- 
master in  relation  to  a contract  for  conveying  the 
southern  mail.  Mr.  G.  S,  Houston  objected. 

The  President’s  veto  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  was 
then  in  order. 

Mr.  Schenck,  addressed  the  house  in  relation  to  the 
veto,  and  to  the  propositions  which  were  before  them 
for  disposing  of  it.  He  animadverted  upon  the 
doctrines  of  the  message  with  pointed  severity,  and 
insisted  upon  the  constitutionality  of  making  internal 
improvements  on  the  lakes  and  western  waters  as 
well  as  upon  the  duty  of  congress  to  see  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  lives  and  the  property  of  the  citizens  on 
those  waters,  no  less  than  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  or 
abroad. 

Mr.  Petlit,  next  addressed  the  house  in  an  argu- 
ment of  some  length  against  the  doctrines  in  the  veto 
message,  and  warmly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  im- 
provements. The  power  of  congress  in  the  premis- 
es he  maintained  was  indisputable.  If  light-houses 
and  beacons  could  be  erected  to  guide  vessels  into 
particular  channels,  could  not  obstructions  tie  re- 
moved from  other  channels  to  which  vessels  were 
directed?  By  what  authority  was  the  palace  or  cha- 
teau erected  in  which  the  president  lives?  By  wha 
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power  was  the  spacious  temple  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled  built?  There  was  no  specific  grant  for 
either.  It  was  an  incident  to  the  power  to  establish 
a government.  But  it  appeared  that  this  power  was 
denied  for  fear  of  extravagance.  What  extrava- 
gance brought  these  marble  pillars  here,  and  the 
other  marble  decorations  about  this  hall?  Again, 
how  could  they  build  large  and  magnificent  fortifica- 
tions? How  maintain  large  ship-yards  and  docks? — 
What  portion  of  the  constitution  authorizes  it?  There 
is  no  such  specific  grant  of  power. 

After  adducing  a variety  of  incidental  cases  in 
which  he  considered  the  doctrines  of  the  message 
would  be  absolutely  rediculous,  and  without  having 
concluded,  Mr.  P.  was  interrupted  by 

A message  from  the  senate,  announcing  the  death 
of  senator  Speight,  whereupon 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson,  rose  and  delivered  an  appro- 
priate obituary  on  the  deceased,  and  concluded  by 
proposing  a resolution  embracing  the  customary  tes- 
timonials of  repect,  and  that  the  house  do  now  ad- 
journ, which  were  adopted,  and 
The  house  accordingly  adjourned. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


yVar  Department, 
Washington,  December  2,  1847. 

Sir:  1 have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  this  department  during  the 
past  year. 

The  returns  and  statements  from  the  adjutant  gene- 
ral, herewith  submitted,  exhibit,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained  at  his  office,  the  number,  description, and 
distribution  of  troops  composing  our  military  force 
at  this  lime.  Most  of  the  volunteers  in  service  at  the 
date  of  my  last  annual  report  were  engaged  for  twelve 
months,  and  have  since  been  discharged.  Owing  to 
the  dispersed  situation  of  the  troops,  and  the  want  of 
recent  returns,  accurate  statements  of  their  numbers 
in  the  aggregate  and  at  some  particular  points  can- 
not be  presented;  but,  from  the  best  means  in  the  de- 
partment of  arriving  at  correct  results,  the  whole  ag- 
gregate land  force,  employed  in  prosecuting  the  war, 
is  estimated  at  forty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  of  which  twenty-one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  nine  are  regular  troops,- and  the  remainder 
volunteers. 

The  distribution  of  this  force  is  as  follows:  With 
Major  General  Scott,  and  belonging  to  his  column, 
including  the  troops  en  route,  at  Tampico,  at  and 
about  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  the  line  thence  to  his  bead- 
quarters,  the  aggregate  force  is  estimated  at  thirty- 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-six.  With  Maj. 
General  Taylor,  at  the  several  posts  under  his  im- 
mediate command,  it  is  about  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Jn  Santa  Fe,  and  on  the 
Oregon  and  Santa  Fe  routes,  and  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, there  are  about  three  thousand  six  hundred  aud 
thirty-four. 

The  force  in  the  Californias  is  about  one  thousand 
and  nineteen,  including  two  hundred  now  on  the  way 
to  that  country. 

There  are  no  means  in  the  department  of  calculat- 
ing the  deductions  which  ought  to  be  made  for 
sickness,  disability,  and  other  casualties;  but  the  ef- 
fective iorce  is  considerably  below  the  foregoinz 
estimates.  " b 

The  volunteers  first  received  into  service  entered 
for  a period  ol  only  twelve  months,  and  were  entitled 
to  their  discharge, some  late  in  May,  but  mostly  in 
June,  and  a lew  m July  and  August.  They  were 
sent  irom  the  operative  columns  of  the  army  some 
time  belore  the  end  ol  their  engagement.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  volunteers  called  nut  in  Novem- 
ber lor  the  war  joined  the  army  before  the  twelve 
months  men  had  felt  it.  J he  act  ol  congress  author- 
izing the  ten  regiments,  was  not  passed  until  the  11th 
ol  I ebruary,  and  several  months  necessarily  elapsed 
before  they  could  be  raised  and  sent  to  the  field.  An 
anxious  desire  was  felt  that  both  columns  of  the  ar- 
my should  be  speedily  reinforced,  and  considerable 
impatience  was  expressed  at  the  uelay  by  those  who 
did  not  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  from  which  it 
necessarily  resulted.  T he  best  energies  of  the  de- 
partment, in  all  its  branches,  were  devoted  to  this 
object;  and  it  is  believed,  all  things  considered,  that 
the  new  regiments,  as  uell  as  the  volunteers  called 
out,  were  raised,  organized,  and  sent  to  the  army 
as  expeditiously  as  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected. 

The  climate  of  Mexico  presents  no  obstacles  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  a campaign  in  any  season 
of  the  year.  1'hat  ol  the  present  year  is  considered 
h?  having  opened  with  the  military  operations  subse- 
quent to  the  capture  of  Monterey. 

The  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  within 


certain  limits,  which  was  agreed  on  at  the  convention 
of  Monterey,  in  September.  1846,  terminated  on  the 
13th  of  November  following,  by  a notice  to  that  effect, 
which  Major  General  Taylor  was  instructed  to  give 
to  the  enemy.  Among  the  reasons  for  abridging  the 
period  of  the  armistice,  was  the  apprehension  that 
its  continuance  might  interfere  with  military  ope- 
rations, which  had  been  previously  directed  to  be 
carried  on  in  Tamaulipas  and  along  the  gulf  coast. 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  terminated,  the 
commanding  general  proceeded  to  occupy  Saltillo, 
the  capital  of  Coahnila,  by  a part  of  his  forces. — 
Previous  to  the  capture  of  Monterey,  suggestions  had 
been  forwarded  to  him,  but  not  then  received,  rela 
live  to  a movement  into  Tamaulipas,  more  particu- 
larly with  a view  to  taking  and  holding  Tampico,  the 
principal  seaport  in  that  state. 

Orders  from  the  navy  department  were  given  to 
the  squadron  in  the  gulf  to  co-operate  with  the  land 
forces  in  this  latter  enterprise,  or,  if  found  practica- 
ble, to  take  that  place  without  waiting  for  their  as- 
sistance. In  the  month  of  December  the  column 
intended  for  this  movement  commenced  its  march 
from  Matamoios,  and  reached  its  destination,  taking 
Victoria  in  its  way,  on  the  23d  day  of  January;  but, 
before  its  arrival,  a naval  force  under  Coro.  Perry, 
had  taken  possession  of  Tampico.  Shortly  thereaf- 
ter the  city  and  its  defences  were  turned  over  to  the 
land  forees,  and  the  place  has  been  since  occupied  by 
a garrison  of  our  troops. 

A post  at  Saltillo,  as  it  would  cover  the  direct 
route  to  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  where  the  m3in  array 
of  the  enemy  was  posted,  and  control  a productive 
region  whence  supplies  could  be  drawn,  was  deemed 
of  much  importance  by  the  commanding  general.  A 
considerable  force  was  by  his  orders  stationed  at  this 
point.  The  column  under  Brigadier  General  Wool, 
which  had  moved  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  and  holding  Chihuahua,  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  Monclova.  The  advanced  posi- 
tions then  occupied  by  General  Taylor’s  column  had 
rendered  the  military  possession  of  Chihuahua  less 
important,  and  the  troops  designed  for  this  pnrpose 
were  ordered  to  move  upon  and  occupy  Parras,  and, 
in  that  position,  came  under  the  more  immediate 
command  of  General  Taylor,  who  proceeded  to  esta- 
blish and  hold  a defensive  line,  extending  from  Par- 
ras to  Tampico.  Leaving  garrisons  at  Monterey  and 
at  points  on  the  route  to  Camargo,  aDd  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  as  a reserve,  and  to  hold  in  check 
any  hostile  movements  in  his  rear,  he  advanced  to 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  and  entered 
that  city  without  resistance  early  in  January,  with 
a force  of  over  five  thousand  men.  Such  was  the 
position  of  our  military  affairs  in  Mexico  when  Maj. 
General  Scott,  under  instructions  from  this  depart- 
ment, dated  the  23d  of  November,  1846,  reached  the 
Rio  Grande. 

It  was  quite  evilent  that  if  the  conquest  of  the  Ca- 
lifornias and  New  Mexico,  and  our  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  important  departments  of  Tamaulipas, 
New  Leon,  and  Cuahuila,  would  not  dispose  the  ene- 
my to  accept  reasonable  terms  of  accouimoaation,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  direct  our  future  operations 
against  more  vital  parts  of  the  Mexican  republic. — 
In  view  of  the  capture  and  possession  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  it  was  not  supposed  that  a movement  for 
that  purpose  could  be  so  advantageously  made  from 
the  Rio  Grande,  hitherto  the  base  of  our  operations, 
as  from  another  base  which  might  be  selected,  pre- 
senting a much  shorter  line.  The  attention  of  the 
government  was,  therefore,  directed,  as  early  as 
September,  1846,  to  measures  for  the  occupation  of 
the  principal  places  aiong  the  gulf,  and  particularly 
Vera  Cruz,  as  the  nearest  point  which  opened  a 
practical  route  to  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public. 

While  the  line  of  the  Sierra  Madre  was  to  be  held, 
and  the  further  advance  of  our  troops  in  that  quarter 
left  to  the  control  of  circumstances,  the  principal 
aggressive  movements  were  to  be  pushed  forward 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country  on  the  new  line 
from  Vera  Cruz,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  established. 
Measures  were  taken  to  organize  an  expedition  for 
that  purpose,  and  Major  General  Scott  was  assigned 
to  conduct  it,  and,  upon  him,  as  the  senior  officer  of 
highest  rank,  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
ol  our  military  operations  in  the  enemy’s  country 
were  devolved,  in  preparing  for  this  expedition, 
which  had  for  its  immediate  object  the  capture  ol 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  reduction  of  the  castle 
of  San  Juan  d’Ulioa — a fortress  deemed  almost  im- 
pregnable— it  became  necessary  to  draw  largely  from 
the  forces  on  the  previous  line  of  operations,  and  to 
reduce  that  line,  for  a time,  to  a defensive  condition. 
The  number  and  description  of  troops  thus  to  be 
withdrawn,  were  necessarily  left  to  the  determina- 
tion ol  the  general  in  chief  command,  and  particular- 
ly charged  with  the  conduct  ol  the  expedition  against 
Vera  Cruz. 


The  preparations  for  this  expedition,  necessarilv 
corresponding  with  the  magnitude  of  trie  object, 
were  on  so  large  a scale,  and  required  so  much  time 
for  completing  them,  that  it  was  not  reasonable  to 
expect  our  design  could  be  kept  from  the  enemy,  or 
that  the  resistance  to  its  accomplishment  would  be 
anything  less  than  the  utmost  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  make. 

The  troops  destined  for  this  service  were  assemb'ej 
at  the  island  of  Lottos,  amounting  to  about  12,000, 
and  finally  embarked  for  their  destination  early  in 
the  month  of  March. 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  the  forces 
under  Maj.  General  Taylor  being  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  and  composed  mostly  of  volunteers,  assumed 
defensive  positions,  embracing  Saltillo,  Monterey, 
and  the  line  thence  to  Camargo,  and  along  the  Rio 
Grande  to  its  entrance  into  the  gulf. 

The  enemy  being  reported  in  considerable  strength 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Saltillo,  Gen.  Taylor,  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  that  position,  threw  forward  his 
advanced  force  eighteen  miles,  to  Agna  Nueva, 
where  he  established  hi3  headquarters  in  the  early 
part  of  February. 

Being  assured  on  the  20th  of  that  month  that  the 
Mexican  army,  in  great  force,  had  left  San  Luis  de 
Potosi,  and  had  arrived  at  Encarnacion,  only  thirty 
miles  in  his  front,  and  were  pushing  on  to  attack  him, 
he  deemed  it  advisable,  in  order  to  occupy  a better 
position,  to  fall  back  to  Buena  Vista,  seven  miles 
south  of  Saltillo.  On  the  22d  of  February  the  enemy 
approached  his  camp,  and  demanded  an  uncondition- 
al surrender,  which  was  promptly  declined.  A con- 
flict immediately  ensued.  It  continued  for  nearly 
two  days,  and  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary,  almost 
beyond  example.  Owing  to  the  yast  superiority  of 
numbers  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  incidents  of 
this  protracted  conflict  occasionally  presaged  a disas- 
trous result;  but  the  bravery,  firmness,  and  skill  of 
our  troops,  supplied  the  want  of  numbers,  and  ulti- 
mately secured  a glorious  triumph.  The  enemy 
were  repulsed  with  immense  loss.  At  the  dawn  of 
the  succeeding  day,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
field  of  action  of  the  immense  hosts  which  assailed 
our  small  force,  in  the  confidence  of  easy  victory, 
but  the  dead  and  the  wounded  left  by  the  enemy  in 
his  precipitate  retreat  during  the  night. 

For  a full  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  memora- 
ble engagement,  I respectfully  refer  you  to  the  des- 
patches of  the  commanding  general  and  the  reports 
of  the  officers  in  subordinate  command. 

To  Major  General  Taylor,  and  to  the  gallant  offi- 
cers and  brave  men  under  his  command,  is  justly  due 
the  eminent  glory  of  this  victory.  Considering  the 
disparity  of  numbers  in  favor  of  the  enemy,  the  steady 
valor  and  firmness  with  which  our  troops  often  io 
small  detachments,  withstood  and  repelled  the  re- 
peated assaults  of  superior  f orces,  and  the  many  deeds 
of  noble  daring  displayed  amid  the  changing  scenes 
of  this  perilous  conflict,  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  w ill 
well  sustain  a compansoa  with  any  of  the  brilliant 
achievements  in  this  war,  which  have  given  such 
widespread  renown  to  our  arms. 

Our  forces  engaged  in  this  battle  did  not  exceed 
five  thousand  four  hundred  men,  and  these  were 
mainly  volunteers,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  not 
lass  than  twenty  thousand — his  best  troops,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  General  Santa  Anna.  A 
victory  so  glorious  and  so  importaot  in  its  consequen- 
ces, was  not  achieved  without  a serious  loss.  Among 
those  who  ended  their  career  of  honor  and  glory  on 
the  battle  field  ol  Buena  V ista,  the  nation  mourns  the 
loss  of  some  of  her  bravest  and  noblest  sous.  The 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  were  about  seven  hun- 
dred. The  loss  of  the  enemy,  from  the  best  estimate 
that  could  be  made,  was  more  than  double  that  num- 
ber on  the  field,  oesides  the  thousands  who  perisned 
in  his  hurried  and  disastrous  retreat. 

In  the  confidence  of  victory,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  full  fruits  ol  it,  a consideraole  body  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  was  sent  into  the  rear  of  our  ad- 
vanced positions,  and  lor  a short  time  interrupted  our 
lines  of  communication,  harassed  our  trains,  and 
killed  a number  of  escorts  and  teamsters;  but  the 
one  was  soon  re-opened,  and  the  usual  facilities  of 
communication  restored. 

The  expedition  from  the  island  of  Lobos,  under 
the  command  of  Major  General  Scott,  appeared  off 
Vera  Gruz,  and  effected  a landing  in  admirable  order 
near  that  city  on  the  9th  oi  March.  For  the  success 
of  this  most  difficult  and  hazardous  operation,  the 
army  is  much  indebted  to  the  valuable  assistance 
rendered  oy  our  squadron,  and  its  services  are  ac- 
knowledged in  just  terms  of  commendation  by  the 
commanding  general.  The  city  was  at  once  invested 
and  arrangements,  exhibiting  great  skill,  science,  and 
ji.dgmeut,  were  made  for  attack.  Though  continu- 
ally under  the  fire  of  heavy  batteries  from  the  castle 
aud  city,  these  arrangements  were  completed  on  the 
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22d,  when  Ihe  enemy  was  summoned  to  surrender. — 
On  receiving  a refusal,  a hombard  nent  commenced, 
in  which  our  naval  forces  honorably  and  efficiently 
participated,  and  was  continued  with  destructive 
effect  until  the  morning  of  the  26th,  when  overtures 
were  received  which  resulted  in  t tie  surrender  to  oik 
arms,  on  the  29 th  of  March,  of  both  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa , with  their 
armaments,  munitions,  and  garrisons,  consisting  of 
five  thousand  prisoners,  and  as  many  stands  of  arms, 
(bur  hundred  pieces  of  Jnrdnance,  and  a large  quan 
tity  of  ordnance  stores. 

Distinguished  credit  is  alike  due  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  array  and  navy  for  this  signal  triumph. — 

In  the  series  of  successful  events  which  have  attend- 
ed the  progress  of  the  war,  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  reduction  of  the  castle 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  may  well  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Aside  from  its  moral 
effect  upon  the  enemy,  its  advantages  in  other  re- 
spects were  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  A fortress 
long  renowned  for  its  strength,  wiih  the  large  quan- 
tity of  munitions  of  war  there  accumulated,  passed 
into  cur  possession,  and  with  it  was  acquired  the 
more  effectual  means  of  controlling  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  enemy, and  of  excluding  foreign 
aid  and  supplies  along  ihe  gulf  of  Mextco;  and  a new 
and  preferable  base  for  military  operations  against 
the  interior  and  the  capital  of  the  enemy’s  country 
was  at  the  same  lime  established. 

After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  unavoidable  dif- 
ficulties in  procuring  sufficient  means  for  transporta- 
tion, our  army  commenced  its  movement  on  the  8 h ol 
April,  in  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Per- 
haps no  countiy  interposes  so  many  and  such  form 
idable  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  an  invading  army 
as  Mexico;  and  nowhere  in  that  country  did  they 
present  themselves  in  a more  appalling  aspect  than 
on  the  route  which  lay  before  our  advancing  column. 
The  difficult  passes  near  the  Plan  del  Rio,  about  filly 
miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  were  occupied  by  a numer 
ous  Mexican  force,  and  the  commanding  heights  of 
Cerro  Gordo  weie  strongly  fortified.  To  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  these  positions,  and  to  storm  his  for- 
tifications held  by  a superior  force,  required  the  best 
efforts  of  skill,  military  science,  and  daring  adven- 
ture; and  these  high  attributes  were  not  wanting  in 
this  time  of  greatest  need.  The  commanding  general 
merits  high  commendation  for  the  masterly  ariange- 
men ts  of  the  attack  on  Cerro  Gordo,  and  not  less 
credit  is  due  to  the  officers  and  men  by  whom  they 
were  carried  into  ccmple  e|'  Sect.  Without  a knowl 
edge  of  the  details  ol  operations,  so  well  presented 
in  ihe  annexed  reports  of  the  general  in  chief,  and 
those  in  command  under  him,  the  glory  reflected  on 
our  arms  by  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated,  nor  the  numerous  instances  of 
conspicuous  merit  among  the  officers  and  men  be 
fully  presented  lo  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
the  nation.  To  all,  m all  gr  des,  the  highest  praise 
is  but  an  inadequate  reward  for  llieir  noble  conduct. 

The  field  of  these  brilliant  opeiaiims  was  several 
miles  in  extent,  and  at  different  points  all  the  variety 
of  talents  and  qualities  wfiicti  shed  lustre  upon  ac- 
complished officers  and  disciplined  soldiers  was  cal- 
led into  requisition.  The  enemy  was  completely 
routed  and  pursued  many  miles  from  tke  principal 
scene  of  action.  Our  entire  force,  in  this  series  of 
brilliant  engagements,  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  men;  ttial  of  the  enemy  amounted  lo 
twelve  thousand,  and  his  loss  was  from  ten  lo  twelve 
hundred  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  three  thou- 
sand prisoners,  including  many  general  officers  to- 
gether with  a large  amount  of  ordnance,  arm'-,  and 
munitions  of  war.  Our  entire  number  ol  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
one-  and  the  nation  has  again  to  deplore  the  loss 
here,  as  in  other  fields,  of  some  of  the  brighesl  and 
bravest  of  our  heroic  army. 

The  important  victory  of  Cerro  Gordo  cleared  the 
way  to  the  advance  of  our  army  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  country.  Jalapa  was  at  once  occupied  by 
our  troops,  and,  in  quick  succession,  Perote,  with  its 
strong  castle  and  large  armament,  and  the  populous 
and  wealthy  city  ol  Puebla. 

In  the  space  of  about  thirty  days  after  leaving 
Vera  Cruz,  our  victorious  army  had  advanced 
through  several  of  the  most  densely  peopled  and 
loyal  departments  of  Mexico,  in  the  direction  of  its 
capital,  nearly  two  hundred  miles. 

Before  leaving  Jalapa,  about  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  volunteers,  whose  period  of  service  ap- 
proached towards  its  termination,  were  discharged 
by  the  commanding  general.  The  army,  thus  i educ- 
ed in  strength,  remained  at  Puebla  until  early  in 
August.  Having  been  reinforced  with  about  five 
thousand  men,  it  then  commenced  its  movement  upon 
the  city  of  Mexico.  The  undertaking  to  be  achieved, 


compared  with  the  means  employed,  was  orie  of  un- 
exampled difficulty  and  daring,  and,  to  insure  suc- 
cess, required  a wonderful  combination  of  military 
science,  consummate  skill,  and  disciplined  valor;  it 
was  no  less  than  the  subjugation  of  the  well-chosen 
place  of  refuge,  to  which  thp  defeated  generals  and 
routed  armies  of  the  enemy  bad  retired  for  safety — 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Aztec  empire — afterwards 
the  splendid  metropolis  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty, 
and  now  the  proud  capital  of  a republic  of  eight 
millions  of  people;  not  un practiced  in  war,  nor  un- 
furnished with  the  advantages  of  modern  improve- 
ment in  military  science;  strong  in  its  protected  posi- 
tion, and  secured,  as  the  enemy  fondly  believed,  from 
successful  assault,  by  numerous  skillfully  constructed 
fortifications,  and  by  an  an  army  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  defenders  resolved  on  a desperate  resist- 
ance. 

Unappalled  by  these  formidable  difficulties  and 
dangers,  our  gallant  army  of  but  little  more  than  ten 
thousand  effective  men,  with  unfaltering  confidence 
entered  on  this  most  perilous  enterprise,  and  encoun- 
tered the  hosts  of  the  enemy  on  the  19th  and  20th 
of  August  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  No  more 
enduring  record  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  these  two 
ever-memorable  days  can  be  presented  to  the  grati- 
tude of  our  country  and  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
than  is  found  in  the  reports  of  the  general-in-chief 
of  our  forces,  and  those  in  immediate  command  un- 
der him.  A summary — and  more  than  a summary 
would  not  find  a fit  place  in  this  communication — 
would  utterly  fail  lo  exhibit  in  their  true  light  these 
brilliant  operations  and  the  unsurpassed  merit  of  those 
who  directed  and  executed  them;  but,  fortunately  for 
the  memory  of  those  who  survive,  this  is  most  ably 
done  in  the  despatches  which  accompany  this  ieport. 

Wherever  the  enemy  was  met,  however  superior 
in  numbers,  he  was  routed,  his  strong  positions  car- 
ried, his  fortifications  stormed.  A succession  of  se- 
vere conflicts  invariably  resulted  in. a succession  of 
signal  victories;  and  at  the  close  of  these  two  event- 
ful days,  so  glorious  to  our  arms,  the  triumphal  pro- 
gress of  our  troops  had  brought  them  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city. 

An  armistice  was  then  concluded,  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  a peace.  An  unbroken  current  of 
victory  had  attended  the  progress  of  our  arms  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war;  defeat  had  met  the 
enemy  in  every  conflict;  army  after  army  had  been 
vanquished;  many  thousands  of  his  best  troops  had 
fallen  in  battle;  a still  larger  number  had  surrendered 
prisoners  of  war;  and  the  last  refuge  of  hope — his 
magnificent  capital— was  within  reach  of  our  guns, 
and  apparently  at  our  mercy.  In  this  prostrate  con- 
dition, and  foreseeing,  as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  do, 
the  fate  which  hung  over  him,  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect  that  he  would  seek  peace,  and  readily  accede 
to  the  favorable  terms  which  were  offered;  but  the 
season  of  his  infatuation  had  not  passed  away. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  armistice  was 
treacherously  improved  by  the  enemy  to  organize 
further  resistance,  and  to  collect  his  energies  and 
strength  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  his  capital  from 
its  threatened  doom.  The  delusive  design  of  the 
armistice  was  detected;  hostilities  were  recommenced 
on  the  7th  of  September,  and  the  sanguinary  battle 
of  El  Molino  del  Rey  was  fought  on  the  succeeding 
day,  in  which  three  thousand  one  hundred  of  our  in- 
vincible troops  encountered  fourteen  thousand  of  the 
enemy,  having  every  advantage  of  position,  and  pro- 
tected by  strong  defensive  works.  The  battle  con- 
tinued two  hours  and  a half  with  destructive  severi- 
ty, and  terminated  in  a glorious  victory:  but  a victory 
not  cheaply  won.  All  the  enemy’s  fortifications  were 
carried,  and  his  numerous  forces  defeated  and  driven 
to  the  ciiy  for  safety.  * His  loss,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  about  equalled  our  entire  force  engag- 
ed in  the  action.  Our  loss,  also  severe,  was  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  in  killed  and  wounded.  On 
the  list  of  these  will  be  found  some  of  “the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  service  ” For  an  interesting  nar- 
rative of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  battle  of  Ei  Molino 
del  Rey,  and  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  by  whom  it  was  won,  I respectfully  refer  to  the 
reports  of  the  general  in  chief  in  command,  and  of 
the  distinguished  general  who  more  immediately  par- 
ticipated in  the  action.  Those  who  fell,  and  those 
who  survived  the  glory  of  this  day,  are  appropriately 
commended  by  the  latter  “to  the  respectful  memory 
of  their  countrymen  and  the  rewards  due- to  valor 
and  conduct”  so  eminently  conspicuous. 

The  battle  of  El  Molino  del  Key  was  the  opening 


scehe  to  the  storming  of  the  formidable  fortress  o^ 
Chf.pbltepee,  and  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  our  army 
into  the  city  of  Mexico. 

In  the  plan  for  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  reduc- 
tion of  Chapultepec  was  embraced  as  indispensable 
to  its  success.  This  was  a daring  and  dangerous  en- 
terprise. It  was  a place  of  extraordinary  natural 
strength;  and  its  great  importance  as  a defence  to  the 
city  was  well  understood  by  the  enemy,  who  had 
exhausted  his  skill  and  lavished  his  means  to  make  it 
impregnable. 

Our  batteries,  stationed  at  different,  and  well- 
selected  points,  opened  upon  the  fortress  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  September,  and  kept  up  a 
well  directed  and  destructive  fire  through  that  day, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  nexl,  until  ihe  Ton  es 
were  ready  to  move  on  to  the  attack.  Preparations, 
evincing  great  military  skill  and  judgment,  were 
made  for  the  assault  on  the  morning  of  the  13th. — 
Not  only  the  strong  citadel  which  crowned  the  hill 
was  to  be  carried;  but  numerous  outworks,  obstruct- 
ing every  approach  to  it,  were  to  be  taken,  and  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  who  manned  and  protected 
these  works,  were  to  be  encountered  and  dispersed 
before  that  fortress  could  be  reached.  All  interven- 
ing obstacles  were  swept  away,  and  the  castle 
carried  by  storm.  To  convey  something  like  an 
adequate  impression  of  this  daring  and  heroic 
achievement,!  avail  myself  of  a quotation  from  the 
despatch  of  the  general  in  command,  descriptive  of 
tlie  closing  scene: 

“The  broken  acclivity  was  still  to  be  ascended, 
and  a strong  redoubt,  midway, to  be  carried,  before 
reaching  Ihe  castle  on  the  heights.  The  advance  of 
our  brave  men,  led  by  brave  officers,  though  neces- 
sarily slow,  was  unwavering,  over  rocks,  chasms, 
and  mines,  and  under  the  hottest  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry.  The  redoubt  now  yielded  to  resistless 
valor,  and  the  shouts  that  followed  announced  to 
the  castle  the  fate  that  impended.  The  enemy 
were  steadily  driven  from  shelter  to  shelter.  The 
retreat  allowed  not  time  to  fire  a single  mine,  with- 
out the  certainty  of  blow  ing  up  triend  and  toe. — 
Those  who  at  a distance  attempted  to  apply  matches 
to  the  Jong  trains,  were  shot  down  by  our  men. — 
There  was  death  below  as  well  as  above  ground. 
At  length  the  ditch  and  wall  of  the  main  work  were 
reached;  the  scaling  ladders  were  brought  up  and 
planted  by  the  storming  parlies;  some  of  i tie  daring 
spirits,  first  in  the  assault,  were  custdown — killed  or 
wounded.  A lodgment  was  soon  made;  streams  of 
heroes  followed;  all  opposition  was  overcome,  and 
several  of  our  regimental  colors  flung  out  Iroui  the 
upper  walls  amidst  long  continued  shouts  and  cheers, 
which  sent  dismay  into  the  capital.” 

Though  the  capture  ol  Chapultepec  was  a most 
difficult  and  perilous  enterprise,  it  w as,  however, 
but  one  of  the  series  of  brilliant  achievements  which 
were  to  be  performed  belore  the  city  of  Mexico  fell 
into  our  possession.  A desperate  struggle  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  whole  day.  The  numerous 
batteries,  winch  opened  a destructive  fire  upon  our 
troops,  one  alter  another,  were  capLured;  the  formi- 
dable obstacles,  so  well  contrived  to  arrest  our  ad- 
vance, were  surmounted;  a id  the  opposing  hosts  of 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  weii-cliosen  posi- 
tions. When  night  came  aud  suspended  the  dread- 
ful conflict,  two  of  our  columns  had  entered  the 
city.  Pn  parations  were  at  once  made  lor  its  entire 
subjugation  on  the  approaching  morning. 

Our  astonishing  success  on  the  two  preceding 
days  had  tilled  the  army  and  the  government  ol  Mex- 
ico with  despair;  they  pi  ecipilalely  fleo  during  the 
night  ol  the  12tli.  On  toe  14th  our  troops  took  pos- 
session of  the  magnificent  capital  ut  the  Mexican 
republic,  and  planted  the  standard  ol  U.  Slates  oa 
her  national  palace. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  operations  of  our 
army,  under  the  command  ol  General  Scoit,  lroia 
its  debar eat  ion  at  Vera  Cruz  until  us  li  luuiphal  en- 
try into  the  city  of  Mexico,  is,  1 am  wed  aware, 
exceedingly  imperfect;  it  is  confined  to  me  an- 
nouncement of  general  results;  details  and  subordi- 
nate events,  developing  heroic  acts  and  individual 
merit  are  necessarily  excluued;  but  these  are  pre- 
sented with  fulness  in  the  admirable  reports,  here- 
with transmitted,  of  the  highly  dislinguisiied  officers 
who  participated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  m the  me- 
morable scenes  they  so  well  describe. 

After  the  main  body  of  our  army  had  moved  on 
the  city  of  Mexico,  the  small  garrison  at  Pueula, 
under  ihe  command  ol  Col.  Childs,  sustained  a close 
and  continued  siege  for  twenty-eight  days,  oy  a vastly 
superior  force.  The  number  ol  assailants  brought 
against  tins  small  garrison  was  at  one  lime  eignt 
thousand,  under  the  immediate  command  ol  General 
Santa  Anna.  Tlie  siege  was  signalized,  through  its 
whole  course,  by  successive  attacks  at  various  points, 

successfully  repelled. 
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The  report  of  the  coin  naider  of  the  garrison 
herewith  presented  to  your  consideration,  is  another 
teslimonial  of  the  gallantry  an.)  the  patient  endu- 
rance of  our  officers  and  men,  under  the  -everest 
trials,  which  cannot  fail  to  exalt  the  character  of'  our 
army  at  home,  an  I diffuse  its  renown  wherever 
heroic  deeds  are  justly  appreciated. 

After  the  Mexican  army  was  s)  signally  defeated 
and  driven  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  General  Santa 
Anna  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  another  field. 
Wilh  a force  of  four  thousand  men  and  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  he  prepared  for  an  attack  on  the  tram 
and  troops  which  Brigadier  Lane  was  conducting  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  army.  Apprized  of  this 
design,  and  learning  that  the  enemy  was  at  Hua- 
mantla,  General  Lane  proceeded  on  the  9th  of  Oct., 
with  a considerable  detachment,  to  attack  him  and 
disperse'  his  troops.  The  encounter  between  this 
detachment  and  the  enemy  was  brilliant;  the  con- 
duct of  our  officers  and  men  sustained  the  high 
character  which  they  have  everywhere  won  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  enterprise  was 
carried  out  with  complete  success:  the  force  under 
General  Santa  Anna  was  dispersed,  two  of  his  can- 
non were  captured,  two  of  his  aid-de-camp  made 
prisoners,  and  city  of  Huamantla  taken. 

Being  informed  that  a considerable  force  of  the 
enemy  was  at  Allixco,  under  General  Rea’s  com- 
mand, General  Lane  resolved  to  strike  at  them. — 
Tne  execution  ol  his  design  requried  a long  and 
tedious  march;  it  was  performed  in  a highly  credi- 
table manner;  the  enemy  was  encountered,  routed, 
and  pursued  to  a considerable  distance,  with  a loss 
of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  killed  and  three  hun- 
dred wounded,  and  the  city  of  Allixco  captured. — 
For  the  details  of  these  very  successful  operations, 
and  the  instances  of  individual  courage  and  distin- 
guished conduct  on  the  part  of  our  officers  and 
soldiers,  1 respectfully  refer  you  to  the  reports  of 
General  Lane,  herewith  transmitted. 

There  have  been  also  many  severe  confiicts  be- 
tween detachments  of  our  troops  and  the  guerilleros 
along  the  lines  of  our  communications,  almost 
invariably  wilh  results  highly  creditable  to  our 
arms.  Those  in  which  the  small  command  of  Major 
Lally  was  engaged  in  its  arduous  march  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Jalapa  were  of  a character  which  merits 
special  notice.  The  formidable  difficulties  it  met 
and  overcame,  at  successive  points  in  the  route, 
attest  the  ability  of  the  officers  and  the  bravery  of 
the  troops  composing  this  detachment.  The  partic- 
ular .incidents  of  me  march,  and  the  creditable 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  men,  are  presented  in 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  commanding  officer. 

The  sketches  1 have  presented  of  the  operations 
of  the  two  main  columns  of  our  army  do  not  em- 
brace an  account  of  all  the  achievements  in  the 
enemy’s  i ountry  which  have  reflected  lustre  ou  our 
arms.  As  eaiiy  as  August,  1846,  Gen.  Kearny 
informed  the  department,  in  a letter  from  Santa  Fe, 
that  lie  should  have  a disposable  force  at  that  place, 
beyond  wbat  would  be  required  to  hold  it,  and  to 
accompany  him  lo  California;  and  he  proposed  to  send 
a detachment  to  Chihuahua  lo  join  Gen.  Wool,  who 
was  advancing  upon  that  place.  On  the  23d  of 
Septeoibei,  he  ordered  Col.  Doniphan,  wilh  the  first 

regiment  ol  Missouri  volunteers,  on  that  service. 

Alter  being  detained  some  time  for  the  reduction  of 
the  Navajoe  Indians — a restless  and  predatory  tribe 
inhabiting  the  region  of  New  Mexico,  west  of  the 
range  oi  mountains  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Graude — Col.  Doniphan  proceeded  on  this  expedi- 
tion, attended  with  a large  company  of  Ameiican 
merchants.  On  tne  25th  ol  December,  the  advance 
of  the  command  >as  met  by  the  enemy  in  e mside- 
ble  lorce  near  Brazito,  w hen  an  engagement  took 
place,  which  resulted  in  the  lolal  defeat  of  the  Mex- 
icans, with  loss  on  their  pait  of  nearly  two  hundred 
in  killed  and  wounded.  The  force  engaged  m this 
aflair  ou  our  side  was  less  than  five  hundred,  and  on 
that  of  the  enemy  one  thousand  two  hundred  aud 

twenty,  of  which  over  five  hundred  were  cavalry. 

Pursuing  its  marc. i,  the  command  entered  El  Paso 
wiihoul  lurtlic-r  opposition.  Here  it  was  ascertained 
that  tne  column  u>.der  Gen.  Wool  had  Oeen  uiverled 
Irom  its  original  destination.  It  tliereiore  became 
necessary  lor  the  delacnment  lo  remain  at  El  Paso 
until  reinlorced  by  artillery,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously ordereo  from  Bama  Fe.  Tins  accession  ol 
force  did  not  jolu  the  command  until  eaiiy  in  Febru- 
ary, and  then  it  inoied  lorwaid  toward  Unibuahua. 

On  Us  arrival  at  the  Pass  ol  the  Sacramento,  about 
fifteen  miles  Irom  the  capital  ot  tne  state,  on  the 
26th  of  Februaty,  the  enemy  was  there  discovered 
in  great  lorce,  strongly  posted  on  the  commanding 
heights,  iortitied  by  entrenchments,  and  well  suppli- 
ed with  artillery.  Arrangements  were  promptly 
made  lor  an  attack,  and  a fire  at  once  opened  Horn 
our  batteries,  l'tie  acilou  soon  became  general, 
and  lasted  Irom  3 o’clock  iu  me  atiernoon  all  near 


lark.  AM  the  enemy’s  redoubts  were  carried,  and 
he  was  driven  with  great  slaughter  from  the  field, 
and  completely  dispersed.  His  artillery,  consisting 
of  ten  pieces  anil  some  culverins,  was  captured;  and 
hi*  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  six  him 
dred,  while  ours  did  not  exceed  nine  men.  The 
numerical  strength  of  the  enemy  in  this  engagement 
was  over  four  thousand — twelve  hundred  cavalry, 
twelve  hundred  infantry,  three  hundred  artillery, 
and  over  fourteen  hundred  rancheros— under  the 
command  of  several  officers  of  high  rank  and  d is 
tinctian.  Our  entire  force  in  the  action  was  les* 
than  nine  hundred.  On  the  succeeding  day  our  vie 
torious  troops  entered  the  capital  of  Chihuahua,  and, 
after  remaining  there  some  weeks,  proceeded  to  join 
the  army  under  Major  General  Taylor  at  Monte  ey. 
This  adventurous  march  by  Col.  Doniphan  and  his 
small  and  gallant  command,  of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand miles  through  a hostile  country,  in  the  course 
of  which  two  battles  were  fought  against  vastly  su 
perior  numbers,  and  decisive  victories  won,  with 
great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  almost 
bloodless  on  ours,  is  an  achievement  to  which  it 
would  be  difficult  lo  find  a parallel  in  the  history  of 
military  operations. 

After  taking  possession  of  Santa  Fe  in  the  sum 
mer  of  1846,  and  making  the  necessary  arrange 
ment9  for  holding  it  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexi 
co,  General  Kearny,  pursuant  lo  instructions  from 
this  department,  proceeded  to  California.  He  com- 
menced this  expedition  in  September,  proceeding  by 
an  unusual  and  almost  unknown  route.  Goingdown 
the  Rio  Grande  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  he 
passed  over  to  the  river  Gila,  and  followed  its 
course  to  its  junction  with  the  Colorado  of  the  west, 
a distance  of  five  hundred  miles.  His  march  was 
continued  forty  miles  down  the  Colorado,  thence 
sixty  miles  across  the  great  desert.  On  the  21  oi 
December  he  arrived  at  a settlement  on  the  frontier 
of  California.  While  pursuing  his  march  from  that 
place,  he  was  met  two  days  thereafter,  about  forty 
miles  from  San  Diego,  by  a small  detachment  of 
volunteers  under  Captain  Gillespie,  sent  out  by  Coin 
modore  Stockton  to  give  intelligence  of  the  enemy, 
who,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  were 
reported  to  be  in  arms  in  the  territory. 

Being  informed  that  an  armed  party  of  Califor- 
nians was  at  San  Pasqual,  eight  or  ten  miles  distant 
from  him,  he  moved  lorward  on  the  6th,  with  a view 
to  attack  them.  An  action  ensued,  aud  resulted  in 
their  defeat,  wilh  considerable  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  force  under  Gen.  Kearny  engaged 
on  this  occasion  did  not  exceed  eighty;  the  enemy 
were  more  than  double  that  number,  and,  being  all 
well  mounted,  were  able  to  make  good  their  re- 
treat. 

The  next  day  the  detachment  proceeded  on  its 
march,  arid  again  encountered  a hostile  party  occupy- 
ing a hill  near  San  Bernardo,  and  drove  them  from 
their  position.  Gen.  Kearny  remained  with  his 
command  at  this  place  until  the  11th,  when  he  was 
joined  by  a party  of  saiiors  and  marines,  sent  out  by 
Commodore  Slockluti,  and  then  proceeded  to  San 
Diego.  Here  terminated  a most  arduous  march  ol 
one  thousand  and  loriy-lbree  miles,  through  a coun- 
try never  before  traversed  by  an  armed  force,  and 
beset  witti  formidable  difficulties,  only  lo  be  sur- 
mounted by  extraordiary  energy  and  perseverance, 
and  towards  its  ciose  obstructed  by  an  enemy  who 
opposed  a desperate  resistance,  which  was  overcome 
by  severe  and  sanguinary  confiicts.  Our  successes, 
so  creditable  lo  the  heroic  band  who  achieved  them, 
were  not  obtained  without  tne  loss  of  three  brave 
and  accomplished  officers  and  about  eighteen  gallant 
men. 

On  the  29th  of  December  a force  of  five  hundred 
men,  consisting  ol  dismounted  dragoons,  volunteers, 
marines,  and  soldiers,  moved  from  San  Diego  upon 
Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  tne  stronghold  of  the  enemy, 
with  a view  to  succor  a parly  ot  Americans  moving 
on  the  same  point  from  Monterey.  On  the  8lh  Jan- 
uary this  lorce  reached  the  Ban  Gabriel  river,  where 
it  found  the  enemy  lull  six  hundred  strong,  wilh 
artillery  stationed  on  the  heights  which  commanded 
the  passage  ot  the  river,  and  determined  to  dispute 
it.  A severe  conflict  ensued,  which  lasted  an  hour 
and  a half,  when  ttie  heights  were  carried,  and 
the  enemy  defeated  and  driven  from  the  field. — 
The  next  day  he  was  again  met  and  routed  ou  the 
plains  of  Mesa.  Without  further  resistance  the  de- 
tachment moved  lorwaid  aud  arrived  on  the  10th  at 
Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  aud  took  peaceable  possession 
ot  the  place. 

I'he  results  of  these  engagements  were  so  disas- 
trous to  the  enemy,  that  some  ol  tne  leaders  ol  the 
Caliiornians,  a lew  days  thereafter,  met  Lieut.  Col. 
Fremont,  wtio  was  in  command  of  tour  hundred  vo- 
lunteers, near  Sau  Fernando,  and  entered  into  a ca- 
pi.ulaiion  with  him,  whereby  the  people  under  arms 
and  in  the  field  agreed  to  disperse  aud  remain  quiet 


mil  peaceable.  Thus  the  serious  disturbances  which 
had  arisen  in  California  subsequent  to  the  first  occu- 
pation of  the  country  bv  our  force*  were  put  down; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  latest  period  to  which  our 
information  extends,  all  was  there  tranquil,  and  no 
serious  apprehensions  of  further  disturbances  were 
entertained. 

Col.  Mason  was  sent  from  the  United  States  in 
November,  1846,  to  California,  where  he  arrived  in 
February.  General  Kearny  had  permission  to  re- 
turn home  when  the  condition  of  affairs  should  no 
longer  require  his  presence  in  that  country.  Pursu- 
ant to  instructions  from  this  department,  the  com- 
mand of  our  land  forces  in  California  and  the  charge 
>f  the  temporary  civil  government  there  established, 
were  devolved  on  Colonel  Mason  about  the  first  of 
last  June,  when  General  Kearny  left  for  the  Unitel 
States. 

The  military  operations  in  California,  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  General  Kearny,  had  been  conducted 
by  the  officers  of  the  navy  ami  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont,  by  forces  drawn  in  part  from  the  squadron 
and  in  part  organized  in  the  country.  All  the  trans- 
actions which  have  been  detailed  took  place  before 
any  of  the  land  forces  sent  from  the  United  States, 
except  the  lew  dragoons  who  accompanied  Gen. 
Kearny,  (not  exceeding  one  hundred)  had  arrived  in 
California.  I he  company  of  artillery  which  embark- 
ed at  New  Fork  in  July,  1846,  did  not  reach  that 
country  until  February,  1847,  and  the  regiment  of 
volunteers  from  New  York,  which  sailed  in  Septem- 
ber, arrived  there  in  March. 

A battalion,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Cooke,  from  Santa  Fe,  arrived  in  California  in  Jan- 
uary, 1847.  This  battalion  also  proceeded  by  way 
of  the  Gila  river,  and,  by  deviating  from  the  route 
taken  by  Gen.  Kearny,  found  one  more  practicable, 
over  which,  though  no  wheel  carriage  of  any  descrip- 
tion had  ever  before  passed,  they  were  enabled  to 
lake  a train  of  wagons. 

■ About  two  hundred  recruits  have  been  sent  out, 
within  a few  months  past,  to  fill  up  the  companies  in 
the  regiment  of  volunteers  in  Caliiornia. 

By  the  last  report,  dated  18th  June,  from  Colonel 
Mason,  now  chief  in  the  command  of  the  military 
force  in  California,  and  exercising  the  functions  of 
temporary  civil  governor  there,  it  appears  that  the 
troops  in  that  country  do  not  exceed  seven  hundred 
and  fifty,  exclusive  of  the  battalion  Irom  Santa  Fe, 
whose  term  of  service  expired  in  July,  and  who 
were  not  expected  lo  re-engage.  When  the  recruits 
shall  have  arrived,  the  entire  force  in  that  country 
will  be  about  one  thousand.  These  occupy  seven 
posts,  at  a long  distance  from  each  other.  A detach- 
ment has  been  sent  to  garrison  La  Paz,  the  capital  of 
Lower  California. 

Under  almost  any  circumstances,  this  force  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  troops  are  required  in  that  country. 
Though  all  is  now  quiet  there,  and  no  serious  appre- 
hension is  entertained  of  disturbance,  yet  the  coun- 
try in  our  occupation  is  extensive,  embracing  many 
positions  which  should  be  garrisoned,  and  the  Indian 
race  is  there  numerous,  with  the  propensity  and  ha- 
bit of  depredating.  In  case  of  a threatened  distur- 
bance, it  is  not  doubted  that  a considerable  augmen- 
tation ot  our  forces  could  be  derived  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country;  still,  1 think  it  advisable  to 
increase  the  number  of  troops  now  there.  To  show 
tlie  stale  of  things  in  Caliiornia,  in  regard  to  military 
affairs,  as  well  as  to  other  matters  to  which  I shall 
hereafter  allude,  1 herewith  transmit  the  last  commu- 
nication received  from  Col.  Mason. 

Soun  after  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  under 
Col.  Doniphan,  lor  Chihuahua,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  for  its  object  ttie  massacre  of  all 
American  residents,  without  reference  lo  their  being 
in  the  public  service,  and  such  ol  the  Mexicans  a* 
tiad  taken  office  under  the  government  established 
uy  our  military  authority.  The  first  act  of  outrage 
was  the  deliberate  and  brutal  murder  of  the  govern- 
or of  the  territory,  and  several  other  American  citi- 
zens at  Taos.  Similar  atrocities,  were  at  the  same 
time,  perpetrated  at  the  Arroya  Honda  and  the  Rio 
Colorado.  Flushed  wilh  ttie  success  of  their  first 
sudden  movement,  the  insurgents  proceeded  to  col- 
lect and  organize  their  force  lor  an  attack  upon 
Santa  Fe  As  soon  as  ttie  commanding  officer  was 
informed  of  their  designs,  he  took  prompt  measures 
to  intercept  their  march,  to  restore  order  through- 
out the  territory,  and  to  punish  ttieir  leaders.  Or- 
dering in  the  detachments  at  the  outposts,  and  leav- 
ing a sufficient  garrison  at  Santa  Fe,  Col.  Price,  with 
three  hundred  and  filly  men,  including  a company  of 
horse  ami  a Oallery  of  mountain  howitzers,  moved 
on  the  23d  January,  in  the  direction  ol  Taos,  and 
on  the  succeeding  day  discovered  the  enemy — about 
fifteen  hundred — near  the  town  ot  Canada.  They 
were  immediately  attacked,  driven  from  their  post- 
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tions,  ami  dispersed,  with  a loss  of  thirty-six  killed 
and  many  wounded. 

Pursuing  the  route  up  the  left  bank  of  (he  Rio 
Grande,  our  force — now  increased  to  near  five  hun- 
dred men— reached  La  Joja  on  the  29th  of  January. 

A detachment  was  sent  forward  to  dislodge  a party 
ol  the  enemy — between  six  and  seven  hundred — who 
had  possession  of  the  heights  which  commanded  the 
defile  leading  to  Enbudo.  The  heights  were  imme- 
diately attacked  and  carried,  and  the  enemy  pre- 
cipitately driven  in  the  direction  of  the  town. — 
Without  further  resistance,  this  detachment  of  our 
troops  entered  and  took  possession  of  Enbudo,  and 
in  a few  days  thereafter  joined  the  main  body  at 
Trampas. 

On  the  24th  of  January  a small  reconnoitring  par- 
ly of  about  eighty  men,  under  Captain  hendley, 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Mora,  to  ascertain 
1 he  strength  of  the  enemy,  reported  to  be  in  that 
vicinity  . From  three  to  five  hundred  Mexicans  were 
discovered  in  a strong  position  behind  defences  with- 
it  the  town.  Here  a conflict  took  place,  in  which 
the  enemy  suffered  a loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
of  about  thirty;  but  the  defences  were  found  too 
well  guarded  to  be  taken  by  escalade  with  so  small 
a force.  The  parly,  after  destroying  some  of  the 
buildings  in  the  town,  retired  u ith  the  prisoners  to 
Vegas.  Our  loss  in  this  affair  was  three  slightly 
wounded  and  one  killed — the  gallant  commander  of 
the  party  who  tell  iri  storming  the  works. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  the  command  under  Col. 
Price,  after  a difficult  march  through  deep  snows, 
arrived  at  Pueblo  de  Taos,  a place  of  considera- 
ble strength,  suriounded  by  adobe  walls  and  strong 
pickets,  with  buildings  weil  calculated  for  defence 
and  capable  of  bolding  a large  garrison.  Prepara- 
tions for  an  immediate  attack  were  made;  our  bat- 
teries opened  upon  the  town,  and  the  fire  continued 
during  that  and  the  following  day;  but,  owing  to  the 
lightness  of  the  metal,  (a  six  pounder  and  mountain 
howitzers,)  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  walls.  It  was  then  determined  to  car 
ry  the  place  by  assault,  and  it  was  done  in  a gallant 
manner.  The  Dext  morning  the  insurgents  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  gra>  led  on  condition  of  surren 
dering  up  some  of  their  principal  leaders,  who  had 
instigated  the  disturbance  and  were  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  the  governor  and  others. — 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  the  seven  or  eight 
hundred  Mexicans  engaged  id  the  battle  were  killed; 
and  the  loss  on  our  side  was  seven  killed  and  forty- 
five  wounded.  Some  of  the  leaders  in  this  scheme 
for  a geoeral  massacre,  who  nad  survived  the  several 
engagements  by  which  the  outbreak  was  suppressed, 

were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed. 

Occasionally  through  the  course  of  the  last  sum- 
mer, some  of  our  grazing  parlies,  along  the  line  ol 
tbe  eastern  settlements  were  attacked  by  straggling 
bands  of  Mexicans  and  Indians  embodie-j  for  preda- 
tory purposes,  and  some  Joss  was  sustained  on  both 
sides. 

Most  of  the  troops  first  sent  to  New  Mexico  were 
volunteers  from  the  stale  of  Missouri,  w ho  were  en- 
gaged for  only  twelve  months.  The  terms  of  their 
sen  ices  expired  in  August,  and  as  early  as  April 
and  May  others  engaged  lor  the  war  were  accepted 
to  take  their  places,  making  the  present  force  in 
I\ew  Mexico  about  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-iour  men,  including  a battalion  lor  service  in 
the  Indian  country,  on  the  routes  to  Santa  Fe  and 
Oregon. 

On  the  31st  ol  March,  a call  was  made  on  the 
state  ol  Missouri  lor  a regiment  of  mounted  volun- 
teers, a pai  l of  which  was  directed  to  be  employed 
iri  establishing  military  posts  on  the  rou'e  to  Oregon, 
pursuant  to  the  act  ol  the  lUib  ol  May,  1846,  and 
Uie  remainder  weie  ordered  to  Santa  Fe  to  supply 
the  place  ol  the  twelve  months  men  whose  term  of 
service  would  expire  in  the  summer.  Afterwards 
this  direction  was  so  modiheo,  ihal  itie  whole  regi- 
ment was  pressed  on  to  Santa  Fe,  and  a battalion  of 
similar  troops  trom  the  same  slate  was  assigned  to 
the  nuly  ot  establishing  the  Oregon  posts. 

Upon  lull  consideration  ol  ihe  subject,  it  was  de- 
termined to  confine  Ihe  operations  of  the  year  to 
two  i.  ililary  stations— both  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mooniainn.  Instructions  were  given,  and  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  made,  lor  a post  near  Grand  Is 
land,  where  the  road  to  Oregon  strikes  the  Platte 
river,  ano  another  at  or  near  Fort  Laramie.  As  the 
former  was  in  ihe  region  where  Indian  depredations 
had  been  commuted,  and  as  a foice  there  would 
hold  the  Indians  in  check,  the  earliest  attention  was 
directed  to  be  given  to  that  woik,  but  the  approach 
oi  w miei  has  necessarily  suspended  it.  Not  much 
progress  has  yet  been  made  m ns  construction,  be 
yond  the  collection  ofmaieiials  and  ti  e needful  pre- 
parations lor  carrying  it  on  early  in  the  spring 

Our  career  ol  success,  so  disastrous  to  Mexico- 
cut  conquest  ol  so  many  ol  her  stales  and  territories- 


the  subjugation  and  occupation  of  her  capital;  the 
the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  her  arms;  the  capture 
of  most  of  her  materiel  of  war,  and  the  annihilation 
of  her  foreign  commerce,  have  not  yet  brought 
peace,  or  the  offer  of  such  terms  as  could  be  accep- 
ted by  the  United  States  without  national  degrada- 
tion. The  war  still  continues;  and  it  is  proper  to 
present  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  its  further  pro- 
secution. In  making  these  suggestions,  I pass  with- 
out remark,  the  proposition  that  we  should  abandon 
all  onr  acquisitions,  and  withdraw  our  troops  from 
the  enemy’s  country.  Such  a proposition  could 
only  be  seriously  entertained  if  we  were  in  reality 
the  vanquished  party,  and  were  convinced  of  our  in- 
ability to  prolong  the  contest  with  reasonable  hopes 
of  success. 

Our  further  operations  must,  in  my  opinion  be 

conducted  in  one  of  the  three  following  modes: 

first,  to  take  and  hold  an  indemnity  line;  to  recede 
from  all  places  and  positions  now  occupied  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  and  cease  from  all  aggressive  operations 
beyond  that  line;  second,  to  overrun  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  hold  all  the  principal  places  in  it  by  perma- 
nent garrison;  and,  third , to  retain  what  we  now 
possess,  open  the  lines  of  communication  into  the  in- 
terior, and  extend  our  operations  to  other  important 
places,  as  our  means  and  the  prospect  of  advantages 
shall  indicate — keeping  a disposable  force  always 
ready,  within  approachable  limits,  to  annoy  the  ene- 
my, to  seize  supplies,  enforce  contributions,  and  frus- 
trate his  efforts  to  collect  means  and  assemble  troops 
for  the  purpose  of  protracting  the  war. 

A full  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  modes  of  conducting  our  military  operations 
would  extend  this  communication  to  an  unwarrant- 
able leDgfh;  I shall,  therefore,  continue  my  remarks 
to  a few  prominent  considerations  relative  to  each. 

With  reference  to  a speedy  peace,  with  proper  in- 
demnity and  security— the  only  object  of  the  war— 
the  line  policy  is  regarded  as  objectionable.  If  our 
present  position  cannot  command  acceptable  terms 
of  pacification  from  Mexico,  retiring  to  an  indem- 
nity line  would  certainly  fail  to  produce  such  a re- 
sult; it  would  weaken  the  inducements  of  the  enemy 
to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  Restored  by  our  volun- 
tary surrender,  to  the  possession  of  his  capital  and 
important  departments,  and  relieved  from  the  pres- 
sure of  our  arms,  and  from  all  apprehensions  of  fur- 
ther conquest  and  annoyance,  beyond  ihe  limits  we 
might  select,  he  would  be  left  with  more  abundant 
resources  than  he  now  possesses  to  prepare,  at  leis- 
ure and  in  security,  to  strike  an  effective  blow  with 
concentrated  forces  at  our  detached  posts.  To  hold 
these  posts  safely,  to  retain  possession  of  the  sea- 
ports we  now  have,  (if  that  should  fall  within  the 
policy,)  and  to  prevent  incutsions  into  the  territo- 
ries which  we  might  choose  to  appropriate  to  our- 
selves, would,  in  my  opinion,  require  a force  as  large 
as  would  suffice  to  maintain  what  we  now  occupy, 
and  to  carry  our  operations  still  further  in  ‘.he  inle- 
r.or  oi  the  enemy’s  country,  and  make  him  fee)  the 
calamities  ol  war  in  a way  best  calculated  to  induce 
him  to  seek  for  peace.  But  if  in  this  1 am  mistaken, 
and  the  line  policy  should  enable  us  to  reduce  the 
number  ol  our  troops,  still,  it  will  not,  as  I conceive, 
thereby  effects  reduction  ol  our  actual  expenditures 
for  the  war. 

In  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  intercourse 
between  the  seaports  in  our  possession,  and  the  cen 
tral  parts  ol  Mexico,  the  collections  on  imports  have 
hitherto  been  inconsiderable.  If  the  line  policy  is 
adopted,  this  intercourse  will  continue  to  be  interrupt- 
ed, and,  consequently , the  receipts  of  revenue  from 
this  source  will  be  small. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  line  policy,  all  expec- 
tation of  lessening  the  burden  of  sustaining  our  troops, 
by  deriving  supplies  and  contributions  from  the  ene- 
my, would  be  disappointed.  The  supplies  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  posts  would  be  withdrawn  from  our 
reach,  as  soon  as  our  design  to  seize  and  appropri- 
ate them  was  ascertained  or  suspected.  Bui,  were 
it  otherwise,  as  our  posts  would  be  remote  from 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country,  the  amount 
which  could  be  obtained  would  be  inconsidera- 
ble. 

So  far  from  deriving  advantage  from  the  line  po- 
licy, by  way  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  enemy,  towards  the  support  of  our 
troops,  w e should,  I apprehend,  confer  upon  a portion 
ot  the  people  of  Mexico  a direct  benefit,  by  open- 
ing to  them  at  our  posts  a market,  in  which  we 
should  become  the  purchasers  of  tbeir  products  at 
an  exorbitant  price.  These  considerations,  with- 
out bringing  into  view  others,  have  Jed  me  to  look 
to  one  ol  the  other  modes  of  operation  I have  men- 
tioned, aB  preferable  to  that  of  occupying  an  indem- 
nity line. 

In  regard  to  the  second  mode  suggested — that  of 
occupying  ihe  till  ole  country — the  wide  extent  of 


territory  embraced  in  the  Mexican  republic,  the 
many  important  points  to  be  garrisoned,  and  the  long 
lines  of  communication  to  be  kept  open,  present 
difficulties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  if  our  occu- 
pancy is  to  be  of  such  a character  as  to  supersede 
the  Mexican  authority,  and  require  the  temporary 
estabjishment  of  civil  government.  In  carrying  this 
plan  into  effect,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  rely 
upon  the  favorable  disposition,  or  even  neutrality,  of 
any  considerable  part  of  Mexican  people,  until  some 
assurance  of  the  stability  of  our  power  was  derived 
from  its  continuance.  Our  posts  must  therefore  be 
strong,  and  our  forces  numerous,  in  order  to  secure 
the  many  and  long  lines  of  communication,  to  dis- 
perse and  chastise  the  guerrilla  bands  which  would 
obstruct  them,  and  to  suppress  the  more  powerful 
uprisings  of  the  people  wherever  they  may  be  at- 
tempted. I cannot  safely  estimate  the  force  requisite 
to  carry  into  full  effect  this  plan,  at  less  than  seventy 
thousand  men.  To  insure  the  presence  of  that  num- 
ber in  the  enemy’s  country,  and  at  places  where 
they  would  be  wanted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
a much  larger  force.  The  great  expense  of  raising, 
organizing,  and  sending  to  their  remote  destination 
so  large  a body  of  troops  as  soon  as  needed  to  give 
effect  to  this  plan,  would,  1 apprehend,  bring  a very 
heavy,  and  perhaps  embarrassing,  demand  upon  the 
treasury. 

The  third  mode  presented  is,  in  my  judgment,  pre- 
ferable to  the  others.  Beyond  certain  limits,  it  ad- 
mits of  expansion  and  contraction;  but,  as  a fixed 
condition,  all  now  held  is  to  be  retained,  and  no  part 
surrendered,  but  in  compliance  with  treaty  stipula- 
tions. This  plan  also  contemplates  further  acquisi- 
tions extending  to  other  important  points,  more  or 
less  numerous,  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 

Notwithstanding  our  victories  have  fallen  with 
crushing  weight  upon  the  assembled  armies  of  Mex- 
ico, most  of  those  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question  of  peace,  have  stood  beyond  the 
range  of  physical  evils  inflicted  by  the  war.  By 
extending  the  theatre  of  it,  and  changing  the  mode 
of  conducting  it,  they  can  be  made  to  feel  its  pres- 
sure. In  consequence  of  our  liberal  and  humane 
policy,  we  have,  as  yet,  scarcely  touched  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes  in  Mex- 
ico. As  the  Mexican  army  has  long  been  to  them 
the  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessive rulers,  its  destruction  has  not  deeply  enlisted 
their  sympathies,  or  alarmed  their  fearo.  Our  army 
has  aliorded  them  better  protection  than  their  own; 
and  thus,  by  our  presence,  and  our  forbearance,  they 
have,  within  certain  limits,  hitherto  escaped  exactions 
from  either.  But  our  successes  ha<re  now  opened  the 
way  to  act  upon  and  influence  those  who  probably 
can,  if  they  will,  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  By  mak- 
ing them  suffer  the  usual  calamities  of  war,  they 
must  be  made  to  desire  peace. 

In  addition  to  the  troop3  required  to  garrison  pla- 
ces to  be  retained,  it  is  proposed  to  have  in  the  field 
a competent  force  for  aggressive  operations — to 
strike  the  enemy  whenever  he  may  present  a vulner- 
able point;  to  open  avenues  from  the  ports  in  our 
possession  into  the  enemy’s  country,  and  to  cover 
and  subject  to  our  control  some  o(  his  rich  mining 
districts  and  productive  agricultural  regions.  It  is 
not  deemed  proper  to  point  out  in  more  detail  the 
movements  and  objects  contemplated  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war  upon  this  plan. 

I proceed  to  present  my  views  in  relation  to  the 
troops  considered  necessary  for  this  purpose-  The 
twenty  five  regiments  of  the  regular  army,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  volunteer  force,  when  filled  up 
to  the  limit  fixed  by  law,  would  be  twenty  eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  exclusive  of 
officers;  but  the  actual  strength,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  is  now  twenty  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  three;  it  will  therefore  require  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  one  enlisted  men 
to  complete  the  regular  military  establishment. 

During  the  last  year,  the  recruiting  service  for  the 
regular  army  has  been  attended  with  considerable 
success.  The  recruits  enlisted  for  the  fifteen  old 
regiments  amount  to  eleven  thousand  and  eighty  one, 
and  those  for  the  ten  regiments  raised  under  the  act 
of  the  last  session  of  congress  are  eleven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty  two. 

By  ihe  operations  of  the  recruiting  service,  it  is 
believed  that  the  present  strength  of  these  regular 
regiments  will  be  fully  sustained,  and  probably  in- 
creased. 

The  accompanying  tables  from  the  adjutant  gene- 
ral’s office  show  that  there  are  now  in  service,  en- 
gaged for  the  war,  twenty  three  regiments  of  volun- 
teers, seven  battalions,  and  thirty  three  companies 
not  organized  into  regiments  or  battalions;  but  the 
rank  and  file  of  all  these  do  not  probably  exceed 
twenty  thousand  men.  Most  of  the  volunteer  forces 
have  borne  a conspicuous  partin  the  present  arduous 
campaign,  and  particularly  in  the  series  of  severe 
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conflicts  with  the  enemy.  The  casualties  of  the  ser- 
vice have,  therefore,  fallen  heavily  upon  them. — 
They  have  become  considerably  reduced.  To  give 
those  serving  for  the  war  their  complete  organiza- 
tion, will  require  an  addition  of  about  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  under  the  act  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  congress,  to  engage  volunteers  to 
fill  up  the  companies  in  service,  and  officers  have 
been  detached  from  their  comman  Is  for  that  purpose. 
These  efforts  have  not  been  successful;  only  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  one  have  been  procured.  One 
of  the  disadvantages  attending  these  attempts  has 
been  the  want  of  authority  to  place  them  on  the 
same  fooling  in  respect  to  compensation  as  recruits 
for  the  regular  army.  As  the  volunteers  engage  for 
the  same  term  as  the  recruits  for  the  ten  regiments, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  not  holding  out  to  them 
the  same  inducements  to  enter  the  public  service. — 

It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  recommended  that  con- 
gress be  asked  to  authorize  a like  bounty  to  volun- 
teer recruits. 

I also  suggest  that  those  raised  in  the  same  state 
be  consolidated  temporarily,  and  the  supernumerary 
officers  sent  home  to  obtain  recruits  for  their  respec- 
tive companies.  Should  this  attempt  prove  unsuc- 
cessful, then  1 recommend  that  the  consolidation  be 
made  permanent,  and  that  entire  companies  of  vo- 
lunteers be  accepted,  to  take  the  place  of  the  vacan- 
cies in  regiments  and  battalions  which  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  consolidation. 

The  increase  of  the  regular  force  to  the  proposed 
extent  is  much  preferred  to  a further  call  for  volun- 
teers— not,  however,  because  the  former  are  prefer- 
able to  the  latter  for  courage,  endurance,  or  gallant 
deeds  of  daring;  for,  in  these  high  attributes,  the 
regular  troops  and  the  volunteers  have  been  alike 
eminently  distinguished,  and  have,  on  every  trying 
occasion,  nobly  contended  for  excellence;  but,  judg- 
ing from  past  experience,  it  is  believed  that  in  this 
way  the  army  can  be  more  expeditiously  reinforced, 
and  the  regiments  more  effectively  recruited  and 
kept  up,  and  in  some  respects  better  adapted  to  the 
services  likely  to  be  required  of  them. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  may  require  a larger 
force  than  can  be  brought  into  the  field,  including 
the  proposed  new  regiments.  It  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  a number  less  than  twenty  thousand. — 
With  the  increase  of  our  present  force  by  the  ten 
new  regiments,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be 
occasion  to  exercise  this  authority;  yet  an  emergency 
may  arise  when  a resort  to  it  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  public  interest. 

The  department  has  presented  estimates  for  con- 
siderable deficiencies  in  some  of  the  war  appropri- 
ations for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Provision  was 
made  in  these  appropriations  for  continuing  in  ser- 
vice, besides  the  regular  troops,  ten  thousand  volun- 
teers; but  n was  subsequently  deemed  important  to 
augment  this  volunteer  force.  The  excess  of  vo- 
lunteers called  out  beyond  that  number  is  over  fif- 
teen thousand,  for  which  no  appropriation  was  made. 
The  expenses  of  organizing  and  transporting  them 
to  the  seal  of  war,  together  with  their  pay,  subsist- 
ence, and  allowance  iur  clothing,  have  produced  a 
considerable  part  of  these  deficiencies.  The  unfore- 
seen and  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  articles 
of  subsistence,  has  also  caused  a much  larger  ex- 
penditure in  the  commissary’s  department  than  was 
expected  when  the  estimates  for  subsistence  was 
presented  to  the  last  congress.  The  largest  amount 
of  disbursements  has  been  in  the  quartermaster’s 
department.  For  a statement  of  mis  amount,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  for  it,  1 respectfully  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  quartermaster  general.  The  duties  of 
that  branch  ol  the  public  service  are  numerous  and 
difficult  at  all  times;  in  war — and  particularly  in  a 
foreign  war,  carried  on  at  a great  distance  from  our 
ordinary  sources  of  supplies — these  duties  are  vastly 
multiplied  aDd  complicated  The  difficulties  under 
which  that  department  tias  labored  from  the  com- 
mencement ot  the  war,  suddenly  called  on,  as  it 
then  was,  iu  an  ui  prepared  state,  to  provide  for  se 
veral  armies  destined  for  different  and  distant  fields 
of  action,  and  subsequently  in  fitting  out  the  import- 
ant expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  and  procuring 
transportation  by  sea  and  land  in  our  wide-spread 
opeiations,  arid  the  manner  in  which  these  difficul- 
ties have  been  met  and  overcome,  often  under  the 
most  untoward  circumstances,  are  well  presented  in 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  quartermaster  ge- 
neral. 

As  a measure  for  reducing  expenses  in  one  im- 
portant branch  of  duties  of  tbe  quartermaster’s  de- 
partment, and  at  the  same  time  giving  it  greater 
efficiency,  1 invite  special  attention  to  his  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  the  mode  of  employing  teams- 
ters, mechanics,  and  other  laborers.  These  amount 
to  several  thousand;  ami  the  difficulty  in  procuring 
Ifivu  iu  sufficient  numbers,  aud  {t»Uiuu>g  them  lu 


services  at  places  where  they  are  wanted,  has  forced 
upon  that  department  the  necessity  of  paying  extra- 
vagant wages,  and  in  other  respects  incurring  larger 
expenses,  which  might,  to  a considerable  extent,  be 
avoided  in  the  manner  suggested. 

If  authority  were  given  to  enlist  the  men  required 
in  the  quartermaster’s  department,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages to  which  troops  of  the  line  are  entitled,  and 
subject  to  similar  obligations,  the  publio  expenses  on 
this  account  would  be  much  diminished,  and  the 
quartermaster’s  department  relieved,  to  a considera- 
ble extent,  from  a serious  embarrassment. 

In  the  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  deduc- 
tions have  not  been  made  for  the  contributions  which 
may  be  collected  at  the  Mexican  ports,  or  levied  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  nor  for  the  supplies  which 
may  be  there  obtained.  From  these  sources  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  such  assistance  as  will  lighten 
the  burthens  of  the  war;  but  there  are  no  means  of 
estimating  the  amount  which  the  enemy  can  be 
forced  to  contribute  towards  defraying  our  expenses, 
or  in  the  way  of  furnishing  our  troops  with  supplies. 
The  orders  and  instructions  issued  to  the  officers  of 
the  army  to  levy  contributions  at  the  Mexican  ports 
garrisoned  by  our  troops,  are  hereto  annexed.  The 
total  amont  received  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  as 

exhibited  by  the  returns,  is  $ Of  this  sum, 

$ have  been  paid  over  to  the  disbursing  offi- 

cers of  the  army  and  navy,  (see  table  annexed  to  the 
orders  respecting  military  contributions.)  Though 
our  forces  have  occupied  the  principal  Mexican  ports 
on  the  gulf,  the  trade  with  them  has  been  inconside- 
rable, because  the  introduction  of  merchandise  into 
the  country  has  been  almost  entirely  obstructed — - 
The  guerrilla  bands  have  had  possession  of  the  ave- 
nues leading  into  the  interior,  and  all  articles,  where- 
ver found,  which  have  passed  through  ports  in  our 
occupation,  have  been  regarded  (and,  I believe,  by 
the  express  order  of  the  Mexican  government)  as 
plunder.  A very  different  state  of  things  in  this  re- 
spect will,  it  is  believed,  hereafter  exist,  as  the  diffi- 
culties of  bringing  imports  within  the  reach  of  con- 
sumers will  be  removed.  In  that  event  the  collec- 
tions at  these  ports  will  be  vastly  augmented. 

The  business  of  collecting  the  contributions  has 
been  necessarily  devolved  on  military  officers.  This 
duty  has  been  performed  at  unhealthy  places,  where 
a destroying  epidemic  prevails  during  many  months 
of  the  year.  It  seems  to  be  but  just  that  those  thus 
employed  and  thus  exposed  should  receive  additional 
compensation;  but,  under  the  restriction  of  existing 
laws,  there  is  no  authority  to  sanction  their  claim  to 
an  extra  allowance.  I respectfully  recommend  that 
cotigress  should  be  asked  to  allow  to  officers  engaged 
at  the  Mexican  ports  in  collecting  contributions,  a 
per  centage  on  the  sums  received,  and  that  authority 
should  be  given  to  regulate  the  number  and  deter- 
mine the  pay  of  the  several  persons  employed  in  this 
business.  There  is  no  official  information  in  this  de- 
partment showing  the  amount  of  revenue  or  contri- 
butions which  has  been  levied  at  the  ports  in  our  oc- 
cupancy on  the  Pacific;  but  it  is  understood  that  col- 
lections have  been  made,  and  the  amount  applied  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  civil  government  established 
in  California. 

The  despatch  of  Col.  Mason,  to  which  I have  be- 
fore alluded,  refers  to  the  unsettled  claims  in  that 
country  against  the  United  States,  and  recommends 
that  immediate  measures  should  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  such  as  are  well  founded,  and 
that  provision  be  made  for  immediate  payment. — 
These  claims  are  principally  for  property  of  various 
descriptions  furnished  to,  or  taken  by,  our  forces  in 
the  course  of  the  military  operations  in  that  country. 
The  delay  to  pay  them  has  already  produced  much 
dissatisfaction,  and  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
he  United  States.  Some  of  the  officers  engaged  in 
this  distant  service  have  become  personally  responsi- 
ble for  debts  contracted  for  the  use  and  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States;  it  is  also  due  to  them  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  paying  these  debts. 

The  resolution  of  the  3d  of  March  last,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  expresses  incurred  by  states  and 
individuals  in  organizing,  subsisting,  and  transporting 
volunteeis  previous  to  their  being  mustered  and  re- 
ceived into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  had  re- 
ference to  such  troops  only  as  had  been  mustered 
before  that  period.  Like  claims  of  a subsequent 
date  have  been  presented,  which  could  not  be  paid  for 
want  of  authority.  I recommend  that  congress  be 
asked  to  provide  by  law  for  the  adjustment  of  these 
claims  by  the  accounting  officers. 


I also  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
payment  of  a regiment  of  volunteers  from  Texas, 
which  entered  the  service  in  February  last,  in  com- 
pliance with  a call  by  the  commanding  officer  at  Cajj 
margo,  under  what  he  deemed  to  be  a pressing  emer. 
gency.  The  regiment,  after  being  mustered,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  it  was  discharged, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  Major  General  Taylor.  As 
this  call  was  made  without  authority  from  either  this 
department  or  the  commanding  general,  an  appropri 
ation  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  volunteers  for  the 
time  they  were  in  service. 

I respectfully  repeat  the  recommendation  in  my 
last  annual  report  on  the  subject  of  clothing  in  kind 
for  volunteers,  in  lieu  of  the  money  which  is  at  pre- 
sent paid  to  them  as  a commutation.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  past  year  has  shown  the  necessity  for 
this  change.  The  clothing  provided  by  the  volun- 
teers themselves,  both  in  kind  and  quality,  is  gene- 
rally unsuited  for  the  service,  and  often  proves  to  be 
deficient  in  quantity.  Serving  in  an  enemy’s  coun- 
try, and  at  a distance  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
supply,  it  can  seldom  be  replaced  when  lost  or  worn 
out,  and  always  at  an  exorbitant  price,  Much  of  the 
suffering  which  has  been  experienced  by  these  troops 
may  be  attributed  to  the  want  oof  proper  clothing. 

I If  authority  were  given  to  supply  the  volunteers  in 
the  manner  provided  for  the  regular  troops,  it  is  be- 
lieved they  would  be  better  clothed,  and  at  less  cost 
to  themselves  and  to  the  government,  than  by  the 
present  mode.  It  is  understood  that,  if  such  provi- 
sion i9  made,  the  arrangements  of  the  quartermaster’s 
department  are  such  in  relation  to  providing  cloth- 
ing, that  it  can  readily  furnish  a supply  to  the  volun- 
teers. 

I also  repeat  the  recommendations  in  my  last  re- 
port, in  regard  to  a retired  list  of  officers  of  the 
army,  who,  by  age  or  infirmities,  have  become  un- 
able to  perform  active  duties.  The  experience  of 
the  past  year  has  added  force  to  the  considerations 
in  favor  of  such  a measure.  For  the  details  of  the 
plan,  as  well  as  for  reasons  in  favor  of  it,  I invite 
your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  adjutant  gene- 
ral. 

Besides  the  reports  of  the  adjutant  general  and  the 
quartermaster  general,  before  particularly  referred 
to,  I also  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration 
others  from  the  commissary  general,  the  paymaster 
general,  the  chief  engineer,  the  chief  of  the  topo- 
graphical engineers,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  ord- 
nance department,  the  surgeon  general,  the  commis- 
sioner of  pensions,  and  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs.  These  several  reports  are  presented  in  the 
fullest  confidence  that  their  examination  will  afford 
most  gratifying  proof  that  the  public  duties  devolved 
upon  each,  though  unusually  arduous,  have  been, 
throughout  the  past  year,  faithfully  and  ably  dis- 
charged. 

The  report  of  the  chief  engineer  exhibits  the  con- 
dition of  the  permanent  defences,  under  construction 
and  repair,  along  our  seaboard  and  northern  ftontier. 
Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  means  placed  within 
the  control  of  the  department  for  this  purpose,  but 
little  progress  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
made  in  these  works.  In  preceding  years,  the  sys- 
tem of  defence  has  been  prosecuted  with  considera- 
ble success.  Important  points  have  been  placed  in 
comparative  security;  but  there  are  others,  having 
strong  claims  to  protection,  that  yet  remain  in  a de- 
fenceless state,  It  is  not  deemed  wise,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  to  withdraw  all  attention  from 
our  system  of  exterior  defence. 

The  estimate  which  has  been  submitted  for  expen- 
diture upon  those  works  is  moderate.  It  is  below 
that  of  last  year,  and  much  less  than  the  average 
grants  in  former  years. 

Congress  having  provided  for  a board  of  visiters 
to  attend  the  general  examination  of  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  a number  of  eminent  citi- 
zens from  various  states  were  invited  to  form  such 
board,  with  a view  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  dis- 
cipline of  that  institution,  its  instruction,  policy,  ad- 
ministration, financial  affairs,  and  other  concerns, 
and  to  report  thereon  for  the  information  of  con- 
gress. Their  report  will  be  found  among  the  papers 
herewith,  from  the  engineer  department.  It  presents 
the  institution,  in  all  respects,  in  a very  favorable 
light;  and  I trust  that,  besides  the  appropriations  re- 
quired for  its  maintenance  and  efficiency,  provision 
will  be  made  for  an  annual  board  of  visiters. 

The  company  of  engineer  soldiers,  authorized  by 
the  act.  of  congress  of  May  15th,  1846)  has  been 
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more  than  a year  on  active  duty  in  Mexico,  and  has 
rendered  efficient  service.  I again  submit,  with  ap- 
proval, the  proposition  of  the  chief  engineer  for  an 
increase  of  this  description  of  force,  as  required  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  armies  in  the  field. 

The  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  constituting 
the  medical  staff  of  the  army  are  all  required  for  the 
troops  in  the  field,  and  it  is  ascertained  by  expe- 
rience that  they  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  service.  The  wants  of  the  service 
have  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  physicians  in 
civil  life,  to  assist  in  the  duties  of  the  medical  staff. — 
This  deficiency  of  medical  assistance  has  been  ow- 
ing, in  part,  to  the  number  of  surgeons  and  assist- 
ants who  have  been  detached  from  the  troops  to  take 
charge  of  the  several  hospitals  which  the  proper 
care  and  treatment  ot  the  sick  and  wounded  have 
rendered  indispensable.  Ample  provision  for  the 
cure  and  comfort  of  officers  and  soldiers  suffering  by 
wounds  or  disease,  is  demanded  by  justice  and  huma- 
nity. I therefore  earnestly  commend  to  your  approval 
the  proposition  for  authority  to  appoint  six  hospital 
surgeons,  to  be  continued  in  office  only  to  the  eod  of 
the  piesent  war. 

I do  not  doubt,  however  much  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  many  soldiers  who  have  faithfully  served  their 
country  in  the  army  will  retire  from  it  worn  out  in 
service,  disabled  by  wounds,  or  permanently  impair 
ed  in  health,  by  exposure  and  hardships,  without  the 
means  of  comfortable  support  or  the  ability  to  earn 
it.  In  this  situation,  they  will  look  with  reasonable 
expectation  to  their  country  for  a provision  better 
suited  to  their  condition  than  that  which  is  now  made 
by  our  pension  laws.  This  would  be  afforded  to 
them  by  an  army  asylum  or  retreat.  The  comforts 
of  such  a public  institution  are  due  to  this  unfortu- 
nate and  meritorious  class  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
from  a grateful  and  paternal  government.  1 concur 
in  the  acting  surgeon  general’s  recommendation  of 
such  an  establishment,  and  submit  it  to  your  favora- 
ble consideration. 

The  number  of  pensioners  of  all  classes  on  the 
rolls  of  the  pension  office  is  twenty-three  thousand 
and  nineteen.  The  number  paid  during  the  half 
year  ending  on  the  1st  of  July  last  was  only  fifteen 
thousand  and  ninety  two.  The  office  has  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  deaths  among  them,  but 
the  number  of  pensioners  has  been  by  that  cause 
considerably  reduced  during  the  last  year.  The  re- 
ductiou  in  that  period  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  ten 
per  centum. 

The  law  allowing  a oounly  in  lauds  to  the  soldiers 
who  have  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  has  thrown 
a pressure  of  duties  upon  the  pension  office,  requir- 
ing a large  increase  of  labor.  In  order  to  furnish 
these  soldiers  with  scrip  and  certificates  of  location 
as  early  as  practicable,  several  persons  have  been 
employed  under  a promise  to  present  their  claims 
for  compensation  to  congress.  Without  their  assis- 
tance, much  delay  would  have  unavoidably  resulted 
in  this  branch  of  the  public  business,  attended  with 
toiue  injury  and  inconvenience  to  the  meritorious 
claimants;  and,  even  with  this  assistance,  there  are 
many  cases  not  yet  acted  on,  although  all  practicable 
despatch  has  been  used.  I he  applications  for  certi- 
ficates  of  location  and  for  scrip  previous  to  the  13th 
ot  November,  (tiie  date  of  the  commissioner’s  re- 
port,) had  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty.  Seven  thousand  three  hundred 
ana  iourteen  certificates  lor  land,  and  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  of  scrip,  had  been  issued.  Two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ten  applications  had  been 
rejected  or  suspended,  and  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-six  then  remained  to  he  examin- 
ed. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  recommendation  should 
be  submitted  to  congress  to  make  provision,  not  only 
to  pay  those  who  have  already  rendered  service, 
but  for  such  an  additional  number  of  clerks  as  may 
be  required  for  the  despatch  of  this  business. 

Officers  of  the  line  and  staff  have  been  required 
to  perform  duties  at  several  places  where  a destroy- 
ing epidemic  has  prevailed.  Several  have  fallen 
victims  to  it.  Their  position  was  as  perilous  as  that 
of  the  officers  who  have  mingled  in  open  conflict 
with  the  enemy.  The  families  of  those  who  have 
been  stricken  down  by  this  insidious  foe  have,  in  my 
opinion,  as  just  a claim  to  the  care  and  aid  of  the 
government  as  the  families  of  such  as  have  fallen  in 
battle,  or  died  of  wounds  received  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty;  and  I recommend  that  con- 
gress should  be  requested  to  make  the  same  provi- 
sion for  them. 

I fully  concur  in  the  suggestion  of  the  adjutant 
general,  that  the  pension  law  should  be  so  modified 
as  to  place  the  widows  and  children  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  ef  the  regular  army  on  the  same  favor- 
able footing  as  those  of  the  volunteers.  The  former 
have  equal  claims  to  the  justice  of  the  country;  and 
upon  this  account,  as  well  aa  upoQ  consideration*  of 


sound  policy,  the  distinction  should  be  obliterated, 
and  the  liberal  and  just  provisions,  now  applicable 
alone  to  the  latter, should  be  enjoyed  alike  by  both. 

A most  important  and  difficult  part  of  the  duties 
devolved  npon  this  department  is  the  management 
of  our  Indian  affairs.  Our  relations  with  the  tribes 
are  yearly  extending,  and,  in  many  respects,  assum- 
ing a more  interesting  character.  For  a full  ac- 
count of  our  relations  and  transactions  with  them 
during  the  past  year,  I respectfully  refer  you  to  the 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs. 

This  wise  policy  of  separating  the  Indians  resid- 
ing in  states  and  organized  territories,  from  conti- 
guity to,  and  intermingling  with,  the  white  popula- 
tion, and  of  settling  them  in  a quiet  home,  removed 
as  far  as  practicable  from  the  reach  of  influences  so 
pernicious  to  their  well-being,  has  been  steadily- 
pursued,  and  generally  with  favorable  results.  Some 
embarrassments  have  arisen  in  ibe  removal  of  the 
Choctaws,  but  they  have  been,  to  a great  extent 
overcome;  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  which 
promise  success  to  that  undertaking.  A very  satis- 
factory account  of  the  various  measures  which  have 
been  pursued  to  carry  out  this  policy  of  removal, 
will  be  found  in  the  commissioner’s  report. 

Two  treaties  will  soon  be  laid  before  you,  which 
have  been  negotiated  with  different  bands  of  the 
Chippewas  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Lake  Su- 
perior, for  a portion  of  their  lands  west  of  that  river. 
A part  of  this  large  tract  is  intended  for  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  now  ready  to  remove  and  surrender  their 
possessions  in  Iowa,  and  the  remainder  is  held  in 
reserve  for  any  other  tribes  yet  remaining  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  who  may  prefer  a northern  loca- 
tion. 

The  Sioux  and  the  Chippewas  have  long  been 
enemies,  and  hostile  collisions  between  them  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  By  interposing,  as  is  now 
proposed,  other  tribes  between  them,  their  long  che- 
rished feuds,  it  is  hoped,  will  subside,  and  that 
region  of  country  cease  to  be  any  longer  the  theatre 
of  frequent  Indian  disturbances. 

Among  those  tribes  with  which  we  have  treaties, 
or  near  which  our  agents  reside,  tranquillity  has 
generally  prevailed.  The  only  exceptions  known 
are  the  outrages  committed  by  parties  of  the  Sioux 
— one  upon  the  Winriebagoes,  which,  by  our  inter- 
ference, was  amicably  adjusted;  and  the  others  upon 
the  Omahas,  the  Otloes,  and  the  friendly  Pawnees. 
Proper  measures  have  been  taken  to  punish  the 
aggressors,  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  ol  such  oc- 
currences. 

The  depredations  upon  the  trains  on  the  Santa 
Fe  route  have  been,  it  is  believed,  committed  prin- 
cipally, if  not  entirely,  by  Indians,  with  whom  we 
have  hitherto  had  but  little  or  no  intercourse,  and 
who  can,  therefore,  only  be  controlled,  and  their 
mischievous  propensities  repressed,  by  a military 
force.  For  this  purpose,  such  a force  has  been  sent 
into  that  region  with  instructions  to  chastise  Ibe 
offenders,  and  procure,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  res- 
toration of  the  plundered  property. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  our  relations  with 
the  Indians  in  Texas  embarrasses  the  action  of  the 
department  in  relation  tc  them.  The  laws  regulal 
ing  intercourse  with  the  Iudian  tribes  do  not  extend 
over  Texas.  A special  agent  was,  however,  ap- 
pointed at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  congress, 
to  visit  the  several  bands  in  that  state,  to  counsel 
with  them,  and  to  distribute  such  presents,  in  goods, 
as  were  deemed  most  useful  and  best  calculaied  to 
conciliate  their  good-will,  and  to  inspire  confidence 
in  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards them.  This  proceeding  has  been  attended 
with  success;  but  it  is  desired  tnal  congress,  at  the 
approaching  session,  should  place  our  relations  with 
these  Indians  on  a m ire  permanent  basis. 

A difficulty  has  arisen  among  the  Stockbridge  In 
dian*  in  Wisconsin,  occasioned,  principally,  by  the 
legislation  of  congress,  which  cannot  be  overcome 
wnhout  further  legislation.  The  necessity  lor  the 
further  action  of  congress  on  the  subject  is  clearly 
presented  in  the  commissioner’s  report. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  that  report,  that  very  spe- 
cial attention  has  been  given,  during  the  past  year, 
to  the  important  subject  of  education  among  the 

Indians.  Additional  schools  on  ihe  new  system 

combining  manual  labor  with  rudunental  instruction 
— have  been  established,  and  arrangements  made  for 
others  among  several  of  the  trioes.  To  extend  this 
system  as  far  as  practicable,,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary  to  employ  all  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  department,  some  portion  of  which  has  been 
heretoiore  applied  to  educate  a few  boys  at  different 
simlnaries  in  the  states.  The  mode  now  adopted  for 
applying  the  funds  provided  for  educations  is  deemed 
altogther  preferable,  and  promises  the  most  highly 
beneficial  results.  " 

For  information  in  regard  to  many  other  impor- 
tant concern*  and  interesting  matters  connected 


with  our  Indian  relations — too  numerous  for  even  a 
brief  notice  in  this  communication — I respectfully 
invite  your  attention  to  the  commissioner’s  report. 

I hav6  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCY, 
Secretary  of  war. 

To  THE  PRESIDENT. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
TREASURY. 


OF 


We  subjoin  an  abstract  from  its  statements  and 
estimates. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  June,  1847,  were— 

From  customs  $23,747  864  66 

From  public  lands  2,498  355  90 

From  mtscellaneoussourr.es  100,570  51 

From  avails  of  treasury  notes  and 
loans  25,679,199  45 

Total  receipts  $52,025,989  82 

Add  balanoe  in  treasury  July  1, 1846,  9,126,439  08 

Total  means  $61,152,428  90 

The  expenditures  during  the  same 
period  were  59,451,177  65 


Leaving  balance  in  treasury  July  1st, 
l847  $1,701,251  25 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1848,  are— 

RECEIPTS,  Viz: 

From  customs,  1st  quarter  by  actual 

returns  $11,106,257  41 

From  customs,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  quar- 
ters, as  estimated 


From  sales  of  public  lands 
From  miscellaneous  sources 


From  avails  of  treasury  notes  and 
Joans 


19,893,742  59 

$31,000,000  00 
3,500,000  00 
400,000  00 

$34,900,000  00 

6,285,294  55 

$41,185,294  55 
1,701,251  25 


Add  balance  in  treasury  1,  1847, 

Total  means,  as  estimated  $42,886,545  80 

EXPENDITURES,  VIZI 

The  actual  expenditures  for  1st  quar- 
ter ending  Sept.  30,  1847,  were  $16,469,194  69 
The  estimated  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  the  public  service  during 
Ihe  other  three  quarters,  from 
October  1st,  1847,  to  June  30lb, 

1848,  are — 

Civil  list,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  misceila 
neous  $5,486,180  42 

Army  proper,  iucluding 
volunteers  19,080,865  58 

Fortifications,  ordnance 
arming  militia,  &c.  2,036.446  50 
Indian  department  1,720,660  26 
Pensioas  1.063,523  66 

Naval  establishment  10,241,072  47 
Interest  on  public  debt 
and  treasury  notes  2,250,577  18 
Treasury  notes  outstand- 
ing and  payable  when 
presented  267,139  31 

42.146,465  38 


$58,615  660  07 


Excess  of  expenditures  over  means 
July  1,  1848 


$15,729,114  27 


The  estimated  receipts,  means,  and  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1848,  and 
ending  June  30,  1849,  are— 

From  customs  $32,000,000  00 

From  sales  of  public  lands  3,000,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources  100,000  00 


Total  revenue 

Deduct  deficit  July  1,  1848 

Means  available  for  service  of  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1849, 


$35,100,000  00 
15,729,114  27 


$19,370,885  73 


The  expenditures  during  the  same  period,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  several  departments  of  state,  treasury, 
war,  navy,  and  postmaster  general,  are — 
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The  balances  of  former 
appropriations  which 
will  be  required  to 
be  expended  in  this 
year  $1,475, 210  77 

Permanent  and  indefi- 
nite appropriati  in  4,587,577  82 
Specific  appropriations 

asked  for  this  year  49,582,153  13 

$55,644,941  72 

Civil  list,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  miscella- 
neous $5,613,061  52 

Army  proper,  volun- 
teers, and  military 
academy  32,007,028  42 

Fortifications,  ordnance 
arming  militia,  &c.  2,045.169  90 
Pensions.  1,694  318  84 

Indian  department  926  401  81 

Naval  establishment  10,905.553  55 
Interest  on  public  debt 
and  treasury  notes  2,453,402  68 

$55  644,941  72 
Deduct  means  remaining  applicable 
to  service  or  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1849  $19,370,885  73 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  means 
July  1,  1849  $36,274,055  99 

It  will  be  perceived  that  if  the  war  is  continued 
until  the  1-t  July  next,  and  no  additional  revenue 
provided  by  congress,  nor  any  sums  received  from 
military  contributions  in  Mexico,  there  would  be  a 
deficit  in  the  treasury  on  that  day  of  $15, 729, 114  27. 
For  the  reasons  hereafter  stated,  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  constitutional  treasury,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary hereafter  to  retain  in  the  treasury,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  government,  and  afford  a constant 
supply  for  all  their  enlarged  operations  to  the  mint 
and  branch  mints,  a sum  exceeding  $3,000,000. — 
Adding  this  to  the  deficit  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st 
of  July  next,  it  makes  the  sum  of  $18,729,114  27  to 
be  supplied  during  that  period,  to  meet  which,  it  the 
expenditures  authorized  and  estimated  should  take 
place  prior  to  that  date,  a loan  for  that  sum  would  be 
required,  if  no  additional  revenue  was  derived  lrom 
any  source  whatever.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
if  congress  would  adopt  the  following  measures,, 
which  are  recommended  to  their  favorable  consider 
ation,  additional  revenue  to  the  amount  of  $4,500,000 
per  annum  might  be  realised:  First,  from  a duty  on 
tea  and  coffee  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  $3,000,000; 
from  the  reduction  and  graduation  in  the  puce  of  the 
public  lands,  $1,000,000  per  annum;  and  from  ihe 
extension  of  the  pre-emption  privilege  to  every  bona 
fide  settler  on  our  unsurveyed  Inds  wherever  the 
ludian  title  may  be  extinguished,  <j500,000  per  an- 
num. Should  these  measures  by  adopted  by  con- 
gress, the  loan  might  be  reduced  to  a sum  not  ex- 
ceeding, at  the  most,  $17,000,000.  In  estimating  the 
Joan  at  $17,000,000,  allowance  is  made  lor  the  tael 
that  these  measures  lor  additional  revenue  could  not 
all  go  into  effect,  so  as  to  produce  the  full  amount 
during  the  time  intervening  between  the  present  pe- 
riod and  the  1st  of  July  next;  after  that  dale  it  is 
not  doubted  that  they  would  produce  the  lull  amount 
of  $4,500,000  per  annum.  The  president  ot  the 
United  Slates  has,  however,  directed  contribution  to 
be  levied  in  Mexico  in  every  form  that  may  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law  of  nations.  These  comribnlions 
consist,  fir-t,  in  diminishing  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture, by  obtaining,  as  far  a»  practicable,  supplies  lor 
the  army  in  Mexico;  second,  by  duties  upon  imports, 
as  a military  contribution;  third,  by  eiiiorcing  trie 
Mexican  duty  upon  exports;  lourih,  by  directing  me 
seizure  and  appropriation  to  the  support  of  the  war 
and  the  army,  of  all  the  internal  revenues  of  Mexico, 
except  transit  duties,  whether  assessed  by  the  general 
government  of  Mexico,  or  by  any  department,  city 
or  town  thereof.  By  the  acts  ot  September  2,  1739, 
and  the  10th  of  May,  1800,  it  is  the  duly  ot  this  ue- 
parlmenl  to  report  to  congress  estimates  ol  the  pro- 
bable amount  that  will  be  derived  from  all  soarces 
combined,  in  order  that  no  larger  loan  may  be  asked 
or  effected  than  would  be  requisite  alter  denuding 
the  amount  thus  estimated,  i he  sum  to  be  realized 
lrom  these  military  contributions  will  depend  upon 
lulure  contingencies.  If  our  armies  are  »ahdrawn 
from  the  capital  and  pons  ol  Mexico,  nothing  would 
be  received  lrom  such  contributions,  ll  they  were 
withdrawn  Iroui  the  capital,  retaining  the  purls,  no 
sale  transit  being  open  lor  in. ports  into  the  interior 
and  to  the  rich  and  populous  portion  of  the  country, 
including  the  mining  legion,  a very  small  revenue 
would  he  derived  lrom  mis  source,  as  shown  by  past 
experience — probable  nut  exceeuing  $l,UUU,0UO  per 
annum,  li,  however,  the  purls  at  present  occupied 
by  our  forces  be  retained,  and  all  the  test  seized  or 


blockaded,  so  as  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  imports 
into  the  interior,  through  any  other  ports  than  those 
held  by  our  forces;  if  the  roads  were  then  opened  into 
the  interior,  through  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  min- 
ing region,  and  the  route  of  commerce  across  the 
isthmus,  rendered  secure,  it  is  my  conviction,  that 
the  revenue  from  all  these  sources  above  specified 
ought  not  to  be  less,  so  far  as  the  duties  on  exports 
and  imports  are  concerned,  than  has  heretofore  been 
collected  by  the  government  of  Mexico. 

1 have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  reliable  state- 
ment of  Ihe  amount  of  duties  realized  in  Mexico 
upon  exports;  if  however,  it  were  fairly  collected 
upon  all  the  exports  of  specie  from  Mexico,  it  would 
probably  not  amount  to  less  than  $1,000,000  per 
annum.  It  is  not  known,  however,  that  so  large  a 
sum  as  realized  from  this  duty  was  ever  recorded  in 
the  custom  house  returns  of  Mexico.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  duties  which  could  be  derived  lrom 
this  source,  but  they  ought  not  to  fall  below  $500,000 
per  annum.  The  receipts  from  duty  on  imports  col- 
lected by  Mexico  have  varied  from  six  to  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum;  and  1 think  it  ought 
not  to  be  less  with  the  ports  and  interior  and  the 
roads  in  our  possession,  and  rendered  secure  lor  ex- 
ports and  imports. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  ought  to  be  greater. 

The  presenl  duties  are  framed,  so  as  to  yield  the 
largest  revenue;  whereas  the  Mexican  larifi  was  in 
the  highest  degree  protective  and  prohibitory;  ihe 
duties,  even  when  the  goods  were  admitted,  being 
generally  adverse  to  revenue.  There  were  also  sixty 
articles,  the  importation  of  which  was  prohibited  al- 
together— among  which  were  sugar,  rice,  cotton, 
boots  and  half  boots;  coffee,  nails  of  all  kinds,  leather 
of  most  kinds,  flour,  cotton  yarn,  and  thread;  soap  of 
all  kinds,  common  earthenware,  lard,  molasses, 
limber  of  all  kinds,  saddles  of  all  kinds,  cotton  goods 
or  textures,  chiefly  such  as  are  made  in  the 
United  Stales;  pork,  fresh  or  sailed,  smoked  or  cur- 
ed; woollen  or  coilon  blankets,  or  counterpanes; 
shoes  and  slippers;  wheal  and  grain  of  all  kinds. — 
The  admission  of  the  prohibited  goods  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  the  change  of  the  protective  into  reve 
nue  duties,  and  the  abolition  ol  the  heavy  transit 
charges,  must  of  course  increase  imports  and  revenue, 
and  greatly  enlarge  our  trade  with  Mexico,  bringing 
back  specie  in  return  for  our  goods  imported  tnere. 
No  nation,  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  can  a fiord  to 
import  more  Ilian  Mexico;  because  her  great  staple 
export,  being  specie,  is  sought  by  all  nations  in  ex 
change  lor  their  goods  imported  there.  Under  our 
brave  officeis  the  money  will  riot  be  lost,  as  it  was 
to  a great  extent  by  peculation  under  the  Mexican 
government,  and  the  lower  duties  will  to  a great  ex- 
tent prevent  smuggling.  'Hie  duties  also  being  cof- 
I cted  on  the  goods  imported  from  one  Mexican  port 
into  another,  will  be  an  addition  10  the  amount  ex- 
acted by  the  Mexican  government. 

On  the  whole,  1 cannot  bblieve  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  condition  ol  things  above  suggested 
as  the  ost  tavurubie  to  augment  these  contribu- 
tions, that  t:  e duties  on  imports,  with  all  the  purls, 
the  roads,  and  interior  in  our  military  possession, 
would  be  iess  than  it  was  under  the  government  ol 
Mexico — especially  under  the  guaranty  already 
given,  that  in  any  treaty  ol  peace  it  will,  as  announc- 
ed, be  provided  (hat  the  goods  imported  should  nei- 
ther be  conflscateu  nor  subjected  to  any  new  duly  by 
Mexico. 

The  internal  revenue  collected  by  the  Mexican 
government,  as  well  as  departments,  was  about  $13, 
UUU.UUU  per  annum. 

I ilo  not  believe,  however,  that  any  very  iarge  por- 
tion ol  this  revenue  could  be  collected  under  our  mi- 
litary system;  and  1 have  no  sufficient  data  upon 
which  to  base  reliable  estimate  as  to  these  sources  ol 
revenue. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to 
name  any  precise  sum  as  llial  which  probably  would 
be  derived  hum  military  contributions  in  Mexico. — 

I be  more  complete,  however,  the  possession  of  the 
country  oy  our  troops,  the  larger  would  be  the  reve- 
uue.  Thus  much  1 have  thought  it  incumbent  un  uie 
to  say;  and  without  being  able  to  fix  any  piecise  sum, 
it  is  u>y  conviction  that  the  revenues  that  may  be  tie - 
rived  lrom  these  various  sources  in  Mexico  would  ue 
very  cousiUerauie,  and  augmenting  from  lime  to  lime, 
in  view,  however,  ol  Uie  uncertainly  ol  the  amount 
ol  these  contributions  at  'present,  and  the  delay  in 
carrying  them  iuiu  cfiecl,  it  the  measures  proposed 
tor  augmenting  the  revenue  oy  duties  upon  tea  aim 
coflee,  the  reduction  ol  the  price  oi  the  public  luhds, 
and  the  extension  of  the  pre-emption  privilege, 
should  not  UeaUopleU  uy  congress,!  recommend  that 
authority  oe  grained  to  negotiate  a lean  lor  the  sum 
ol  $18,50U,UU0,  upon  the  terms  authorized  by  the  act 
ol  -Coin  oi  January  last.  tinuulu  the  war  be  continu- 
ed UlilU  Uie  lei  uay  ol  July,  1849,  au  additional  loan, 


amounting  to  $20  500,000.  would  be  necessary  if  no 
additional  revenues  be  granted  by  congress,  and  no 
contributions  were  levied  in  Mexico.  As  it  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  a considerable  sum  must  be 
derived  from  these  contributions,  no  further  loan 
beyond  the  amount  of  $18,500,000  is  asked  at  this 
period;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  sum  is  all  that  will 
be  required,  in  all  probability,  until  the  meeting  of 
congress  in  December,  1848.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  a further  loan  for  a sum  not  exceeding  $6  000,- 
000,  may  be  required  before  that  time.  Should  this 
be  the  case,  there  will  be  ample  time  to  communicate 
the  information  to  congress,  and  ask  a further  pro- 
vision for  that  amount. 

A duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  tea 
and  coffee  is  again  respectfully  recommended.  By 
reference  to  tables  RR  1 and  Rft  2,  il  appears  that 
the  aggregate  value  of  our  imports  of  tea  and  coffee 
is  progressing,  and  that  the  impost  suggested  would 
probably  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  $3,000,000,  re- 
ducing the  loan,  aiding  the  credit  and  finances  of  the 
government,  and,  with  our  other  resources,  securing 
prompt  payment  to  our  gallant  army  and  navy,  who 
are  vindicating  the  rights,  sustaining  the  honor,  and 
elevating  ihe  character  of  our  country.  The  expe 
rience  of  the  last  year  proves  that  no  additional  re- 
venue, or  none  exceeding  a few  thousand  dollars, 
could  be  obtained  from  any  augmentation  ol  duties 
upon  the  dutiable  imports  No  such  augmentation 
is  recommended;  and  scarcely  any  revenue  could  be 
derived  from  the  lew  remaining  articles  on  the  free 
list,  exclusive  of  tea  and  coffee. 

It  is  a sound  rule,  when  contracting  a public  debt, 
to  provide,  at  the  time,  such  revenue  as  will  be  ade- 
quate lor  the  prompt  payment  of  the  interest,  arid  the 
gradual  but  certain  extinguishment  of  the  principal 
of  the  debt.  £u  long  as  this  rule  is  pursued,  there  is 
no  danger  of  any  alarming  accumulation  of  puulic 
debt,  nor  any  apprehension  that  the  public  credit  will 
he  impaired  or  embarrassed.  To  refuse  the  lax  at 
this  time,  would  he  to  accumulate  a large  debt  with 
an  augmenting  amount  of  interest,  and  with  no 
certain  means  provided  for  the  liquidation  of  such 
engagements.  The  credit  of  nations  is  best  ain- 
tained  when  for  ail  their  obligation-,  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  at  the  time;  and  theie  is  danger  that 
increasing  debts,  without  any  additional  revenue, 
might  expose  our  finances  to  great  hazard. 

Diminishing  expenses  being  one  of  the  best  means 
ol  improving  the  finances,  the  charges  oi  collecting 
the  revenue  Iro  n customs  have  been  carefully  exa- 
mined, and  every  retrenchment  made  compatible 
with  the  public  interest.  The  saving  thus  effected, 
riotw  iihslandmg  the  vast  increase  of  business,  will 
amount,  it  is  believed,  to  nearly  $500  000  per  annum; 
not  by  reducing  wages,  or  reasonable  compensation, 
hut  by  dispensing  wnh  ev.  ry  uffi  er  or  agent  not  ab- 
solutely required  for  the  public  service;  by  curtailing 
the  expenses  of  the  revenue  marine;  oy  introducing  a 
more  rigid  and  perlect  system  of  accountability;  oy 
classilying  the  expenditures;  ami  arranging  them  in 
tables  under  distinct  nead>;  auu,  above  all,  by  subject- 
ing them  to  the  same  checks  under  the  supervision  of 
ihe  a- counting  officers  ol  the  lieasury,  as  apply  to 
appropriations  made  by  law;  in  legard  to  vvhicti  con- 
gress will,  no  doubt,  be  gmued  by  that  -vi  e and  en- 
lightened economy  so  Important  at  this  time  to  (he 
maintenance  ol  the  public  credit. 

The  recommendations  in  rny  first,  as  well  as  my 
second  annual  report,  of  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
the  public  laud-  in  favor  of  settlers  and  cultivators, 
together  with  Ihe  removal  of  onerous  restriction! 
upon  the  pre-emption  laws,  are  again  respectfully 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  congress.  Sales  at 
the  reduced  price,  il  is  thought,  should  be  confined  to 
settlers  and  cultivators,  in  limited  quantities,  suffici- 
ent lor  farms  and  plantations,  and  the  pre-emption 
privilege  extended  to  every  bona  fide  settler,  and 
embrace  all  lands  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed, 
to  which  the  Indian  title  may  be  extinguished.  The 
lands  remaining  subject  to  entry,  at  private  sale, 
on  the  first  of  ibis  month,  were  152,101  009  acres 
and  the  uusurveyed  lands,  to  which  Hie  Indian  title 
has  been  extinguished,  71,048,214  acres,  (per  table 
Z ) The  adoption  of  the.-e  two  measures,  for  the 
reason?  stated  m my  previous  reports,  would  augment 
the  revenue  a million  and  a half  of  dollars  per  an- 
. uiu,  operating  as  they  would  on  223,149,216  acres. 
It  wouiu  at  the  same  time  increase  the  wages  of 
labor,  oy  enabling  a much  larger  number  of  the 
woi  king  classes  to  purchase  farms  at  the  low  price, 
whilst  it  would  at  the  same  time  augment  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  whole  country.  When  the  public 
lands  have  been  offered  a long  time  for  a price  they 
w ill  not  bring,  the  lailure  to  reduce  the  price  is  equi- 
» a lent  in  its  effects  to  an  enactment  by  congress  that 
these  lands  shall  not  be  sold  and  settled  for  an  unli- 
mited period.  The  case  is  still  stronger  as  to  unsur- 
veyed lands,  there  being  an  act  of  congress  forbidding 
their  sales  or  settlement,  and  denouncing  as  ertmt- 
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nals  and  trespassers  the  Ameriran  pioneers  who 
would  desire  to  enter  in  advance  into  the  wilderness 
cover  it  with  farms  and  towns,  with  the  church 
and  the  school  house,  extend  over  it  the  blessing- 
of  our  free  institutions,  an  i enlarge  by  the  axe  and 
-the  plough  the  culnvated  area  of  the  American 
union. 

Should  the  system  proposed  be  now  adopted,  the 
surveyed  as  well  as  the  unsurveyed  lands  opened  to 
pre-emption,  and  the  Indian  title  extinguished  within 
the  coining  year,  or  that  which  succeeds  it,  in  addi- 
tion to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  we  should  soon  have  two 
new  slates — Minesota  and  Itasca — in  the  great  valley 
of  the  west,  adjoining  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Instead 
of  draining  the  old  states  of  their  population,  the 
graduation  and  pre  emption  system  will,  in  a series 
of  years,  increase  their  prosperity,  by  giving  them 
customers  in  the  west,  who  will  carry  to  them  their 
products,  and  receive  their  imports  or  fabrics  in 
exchange,  increasing  the  transporiaton  upon  our  rail 
roads  and  canals,  and  augmenting ourforeign  as  well 
as  coastwise  tonnage.  The  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  these  lands  is  prevented  for  at 
least  20  years,  by  the  act  of  28th  January,  1847,  set 
ting  apart  and  pledging  these  proceeds  to  the  exlin 
guishment  of  the  public  debt.  So  far,  also,  asdistri- 
bution  may  have  been  advocated  with  a view  to  favor 
a protective  tariff,  it  is  now  proved  that  a tariff  for 
revenue  not  only  yields  a larger  income  than  the 
protective  system,  but  also  advances  more  rapidly  iri 
a series  of  years  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturers, 
by  the  augmentation  of  their  foreign  and  domestic 
market.  Every  reason,  therefore,  which  has  hereto- 
fore opposed  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  from  the 
pre-emption  system,  or  the  reduction  and  graduation 
of  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  having  ceased  to 
exist,  it  is  hoped  that  these  measures  may  receive, 
during  the  present  session,  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  congress. 

The  mineral  lands  were  transferred  by  congress  to 
this  department,  by  acts  o'  1st  and  3d  March,  1847. 
After  obtaining  all  the  information  in  my  power,  the 
law  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  appointment  by  me 
of  Dr.  C.  T Jackson,  ot  Boston,  to  in.ke  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  lake  Superior  land  district  in  Mi- 
chigan, and  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  of  Indiana,  to  make 
a similar  suney,  of  the  Chippewa  district  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  northern  Iowa.  The  appointment  of  an  agent 
to  collect  the  rents,  &c.,  by  those  acts,  was  conferred 
by  me  upon  Colonel  D.  R.  McNair,  of  Kentucky, 
with  whom  was  associated  General  E.  J.  Roberts,  of 
Michigan,  as  assistant.  Copies  of  the  instructions 
which  were  given  by  me  in  April  last  to  Messrs  Jack- 
son  and  Owen,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  McNair,  the  agpnt, 
and  Gen  Roberts,  his  assistant,  are  hereto  annexed; 
and  these  four  gentlemen  have  all  zealously  perform- 
ed their  duties.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  tbis  department  to  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Owen  contemplate  a complete  geological  and  to- 
pographical description  of  this  great  region,  together 
with  the  barometrical  and  hy  grometrtcal  observa- 
tions, and  a series  of  observations  on  the  dip  and  in- 
tensity of  the  needle,  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
geological  and  mineralogical  character  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  leading  to  results  interesting  to  the  cause 
ol  general  science.  From  the  preliminary  reports 
already  made  by  Drs.  Jackson  and  Owen,  this  de- 
partment leels  well  assured  that  both  those  gentle- 
men will  fully  sustain  that  high  reputation  for  peril- 
ous and  laborious  exploration  ol  new  regions,  as  well 
as  lor  high  scieulitic  attainments,  whicn  induced  this 
department  to  confer  those  appointments  upon  them. 
It  was  my  pleasing  duty  to  tnrecl  all  tne  geological 
and  mineralogical  specimens  obtained,  in  conformity 
with  tbc  act  of  Ilth  August,  1846,  establishing  ttie 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  be  deposited  with  a view 
to  their  transter  to  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  the  se- 
cretary thereof,  whose  great  discoveries  have  contri- 
buted so  large  and  important  an  addition  to  the  cause 
of  science,  conferred  so  much  honor  on  his  native 
country, and  attracted  the  admiration  and  applause  of 
the  dislinguistind  men  engaged  m scienlilic  pursuits 
in  every  portion  ol  the  gioue.  The  country  being 
surveyed  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  and  espeOTdlly 
in  copper;  and  w hen  the  mines  shall  become  the  pro- 
perly of  individuals,  and  the  adjacent  lauds  sealed 
and  cultivated,  so  as  to  unite  there  cheaper  subsist- 
ence with  more  abundant  laoor,  it  is  believed  that 
Ibis  great  region,  occupyi  g a position  nearly  central 
between  the  Atlantic  and  tne  Pacific,  must  become 
an  important  portion  ol  our  country.  Mucti  time 
and  lauor  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  thee 
instructions,  calling  lu  my  aid  me  very  able  and 
ethcieni  commissioner  ol  tne  general  land  oliicer  to 
whom  the  suoject  was  then  transferred  oy  me, 
retaining  only  the  supervisory  power  requited  by 
law. 

By  the  act  ol  the  11th  February,  1847,  a bounty  in 
land  was  desigued  oy  congress  lor  the  benefit  ol  the 

brave  men  who  are  vindicating  abroad  the  rights  aud 


maintaining  the  honor  of  their  counfrv.  Bv  'he  >r •> 
viso  to  tha*  act,  the  sale  of  th^se  claims  i--  orohibite  ( 
until  a warrant  or  certificate  ha*  issued,  indie  >tine 
as  is  believed,  the  benevolent  intention  of  congress  to 
secure  homes  to  our  soldiers  ami  volunteers.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  intentions 
of  congress  in  this  respect  are  to  be  defeated  by  sales’ 
of  these  warrants  or  certificates  at  a great  sacrifice; 
which  will  be  obviated,  to  a very  great  extent,  for 
the  luture,  by  further  restrictions  by  oongre,ss  upon 
these  assignments,  and  especially  by  forbidding  the 
sale  until  the  patent  shall  have  issued.  If  this  is  not 
done,  but  very  few  of  these  brave  men,  when  their 
toil  and  perils  shall  have  terminated,  will  have  re- 
tained the  right  to  the  homes  intended  for  them  by 
the  benevolent  policy  of  congress.  With  a vietv,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  induce  the  soldiers  and  vdlun- 
teers  to  retain  their  rights,  it  was  decided  by  this 
department,  after  a conference  with  the  secretary  of 
war,  who  concurred  in  thisopinioa,  that  if  the  soldier 
and  volunteer  became  a pre-emptbr,  he  might  use  his 
warrant  or  certificate  in  purchase  of  the  land  upon 
which  he  had  settled,  but  that  no  assignee  or  pur- 
chaser could  thus  use  such  warrant  or  certificate  in 
payment  of  any  lands  that  had  not  been  offered  at 
public  sale.  Under  this  decision,  the  warrant  or 
certificate  is  of  more  value  to  the  soldier  and  volun 
teer  Ilian  to  the  purchaser;  and  there  is  an  additional 
motive  to  retain  the  warrant  or  certificate. 

Instructions  have  also  been  issued  by  this  depart- 
ment to  the  various  registers  and  receivers  of  land 
offices,  that  they  cannot  become  the  purchasers  of 
these  warrants  or  certificates  or  any  other  land  scrip, 
nor  must  they  become  agents  for  the  sale,  deposite, 
or  exchange  of  the  same;  but  confine  themselves,  as 
far  as  these  warrants  or  certificates  are  concerned, 
exclusively  to  receiving  the  same,  when  offered  for 
location,  as  prescribed  by  law.  The  public  revenue 
would  thus  be  augmented,  and  a just  and  liberal 
policy  adopted,  il  the  settlers  upon  the  lands  within 
the  pres  ribed  limits  of  the  Milwaukie  and  Rock 
river  canal  were  permitted  to  purchase  their  settle- 
ments at  the  usual  minimum  price  per  acre, and  such 
modification  of  the  existing  law  for  the  benefit  of 
these  meritorious  settlers,  as  well  as  with  a view  to 
augment  the  revenue,  is  recommended  to  the  favora- 
ble consideration  of  congress. 

The  recommendation  contained  m my  last  report 
for  the  establishment  of  ports  of  entry  in  Oregon,  and 
the  extension  there  of  our  revenue  laws,  is  again  res- 
pectfully presented  to  the  consideration  of  congress, 
together  with  donations  of  farms  to  settlers  and  emi- 
grants, and  the  gram  of  a school  section  in  the  centre 
of  every  quarter  of  a to.' nship,  which  would  bring 
the  school  house  within  a point  not  exceeding  a mile 
and  a hall  in  distance  from  the  most  remote  inhabi- 
tant ol  such  quarter  township. 

This  measure,  as  regards  the  additional  school  sec- 
tions, would  be  highly  beneficial  in  all  the  new  states 
and  territories.  In  Oregon,  as  a general  rule,  the 
lands  are  much  less  valuable  than  those  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  west;  and  important  as  it  is  to  all  our 
great  interests,  arid  especially  as  connected  with  our 
commerce  with  Asia  and  the  western  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, that  Oregon  should  be  rapidly  settled  with  a 
large  population,  these  measures  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  happy  results.  Such  a system,  whilst 
il  would  strengthen  the  attachment  to  the  Union  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  distant  region,  would  rapidly 
augment  its  settlement  and  population,  and  bring 
back,  in  large  revenues  through  the  custom  house, 
an  ample  return  to  the  government  for  the  adoption 
of  a poiicy  so  just  and  libera). 

Table  D contains  a full  statement  of  all  the  trea- 
sury notes  paid  under  the  act  of  the  10th  of  August 
last,  amounting,  on  the  first  of  the  present  month,  to 
the  sum  of  $33,067  06. 

Table  E exhibits  the  amount  of  the  public  debt 
and  interest  paid  from  1st  December,  1846,  to  1st  De- 
cember, 1847,  in.iuding  the  reimbursement  of  trea- 
sury notes  under  acts  prior  to  the  act  of  22d  July, 
1846,  under  act  of  22d  July,  1846,  and  under  act 
oi  28th  January,  1847,  amounting  in  principal  to 
the  sum  of  $9,046,511  85  and  in  interest  to  $1,433,- 
850  29. 

l'able  F,  hereto  annexed,  shows  the  public  debt 
due  on  the  1st.  December,  1847,  $45,659  659  40;  the 
amount  of  the  debt  due  on  the  4:h  March,  1845, 
$17,788,799  62;  leaving  the  balance,  being  the  debt 
incurred  since  the  4th  Marcti,  1845,  $27,870,859  78 
The  same  table  exhibits  the  reduction  of  tne  ueot  due 
on  the  4th  March,  1845,  by  payments  made  since 
that  date,  to  $16,476,010  75. 

TaOle  G exhibits  lire  amount  available  on  the  1st 
October,  1847,  ol  the  loans  oi  1846  and  1847 — being 
ol  the  loan  of  1846,  then  available,  $1,648,900  5b; 
and  oi  the  loan  01  1847,  $4,636,394;  and  ol  the  aggre- 
gate of  both,  $6  285,294  55.. 

Table  H shows  the  amount  available  on  the  1st 

December,  1847,  of  the  loans  of  1646  and  1847— be- 


ing or  'he  former  then  avatlable  $902  950  55,  and  of 
the  latter  $3  299  878,  and  of  the  aggregate  of  both 
$4,202,828  55. 


Table  I exhibits  a statement  of  treasury  notes 
under  art  of  22d  July,  1846,  issued  in  exchange 
for  specie  deposited  in  1847,  amounting  to  $965,- 
750. 

Table  K exhibits  a statement  of  6 per  cent,  trea- 
sury notes  in  exchange  for  specie  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  un- 
der art  of  28th  January,  1847,  amounting  to  $15,- 
469,800. 

Table  L exhibits  the  amount  of  treasury  notes 
issued  at  5 2 5 per  cent,  interest,  in  exchange  for 
specie,  under  act  of  23th  January,  1847,  amounting 
to  $471  000. 

Table  M exhibits  the  reimbursement  of  treasury 
notes  monthly,  from  1st  December,  1846  to  the  1st 
December.  1847,  amounting  to  $8,971,79 1 66.  * 

Table.  FF  gives  the  items  in  detail  of  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  due  on  the  4th  March,  1845. 

Table  N shows  the  transfers  made  to  N.  Orleans 
in  specie  from  the  1st  January,  1847,  to  the  1st  De- 
cember, 1847,  being  $8  616  517  30. 

Table  X gives  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  paid 
in  for  public  lands  during  the  4th  quarter  of  1846, 
and  the  1st,  2d,  and  3.1  quarters  of  1847. 

Table  KK  exhibits  the  amount  of  treasury  notes 
paid  in  for  duties  from  1st  December,  1846,  to  l3t 
December,  1847,  including  the  amount  of  $101,800 
paid  into  the  custom  house  in  April  last,  at  par — be- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  loan  for  $18,000,000 
was  negotiated;  from  which  congress  will  observe 
the  gradual  appreciation  of  these  notes  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  their  partial,  discontinuance  for  that  time 
in  revenue  payments,  and  subsequent  renewal  of  the 
paymenls,  of  treasury  notes  for  duties. 

Table  P exhibits  separately  the  monthly  issue  of 
treasury  notes  from  1st  January,  1847,  to  the  30th 
November,  1847,  inclusive,  under  the  acts  of  July 
22d,  1846, and  of  the  28th  January,  1847 — under 
the  former  act  $2,794,100,  and  under  the  latter 
$17  762,950,  and  in  the  aggregate  of  both  $20,557,- 
050. 

Table  Q exhibits  the  yearly  payments  on  account 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt  from 
1791  to  1847,  both  inclusive,  amounting  in  the  whole 
lo  the  sum  of  $483,800,498  79. 

This  Laole  is  the  recorded  evid-nce  of  the  will 
and  the  ability  of  the  American  Union  to  discharge 
all  its  obligations,  the  amount  of  debt  now  due  being 
$45,659,659  40 — a sum  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt 
which  we  have  already  paid.  These  payments  were 
made  with  uniform  punctuality,  and  comniencing 
with  heavy  amounts  at  periods  when  our  population 
was  greatly  less  than  one  fifth  of  its  present  numbers, 
and  when  its  ability  lo  meet  its  engagements  was 
even  in  a smaller  proportion. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  American  citizen  to  re- 
gaid  this  evidence  of  the  honor  aud  good  lailh  of  his 
country  with  any  other  leelings  than  those  of  pride 
and  satisfaction.  In  war  arid  in  peace,  our  country 
has  maintained  her  honor  unsullied,  aud  resolved, 
through  every  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  that 
it  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 

The  constitutional  treasury  went  into  effect  on  the 
1st  oi  January  last;  and  the  business  of  tne  govern- 
ment under  this  act,  during  the  last  eleven  months, 
has  been  conducted  in  specie;  of  which,  as  appears 
by  table  U,  there  was  received  during  the  last  eleven 
months,  for  loans,  customs,  lands,  and  miscellaneous 
colled  ions,  the  sum  of  $48,667,886  18  in  specie,  and 
the  sum  of  $48,226,516  31  during  the  same  eleven 
months  disbursed  in  specie. 

In  New  York  (see  table  Y)  during  the  month  of 
August  last  $3,340,706  48  in  specie  was  received  by 
the  collector  ol  that  poil,  and  in  the  last  eleven 
months  by  him  in  specie  $18,615,422  26.  During 
the  same  month  of  August,  there  w as  deposited  (see 
table. GG)  the  sum  of  $5,795,720  92  wiln  the  assist- 
ant treasurer  of  that  city,  and  transferred  from  or 
disbursed  by  that  officer.  The  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  government  in  specie,  during  the  fast 
eleven  months,  have  amounted,  together,  to  the  sum 
of  $96,894  402  49;  aud  not  a dollar  has  been  lost  to 
the  treasury,  nor  any  injury  i..fiicied  upon  any 
branch  of  commerce  or  business.  The  constitution- 
al treasury  has  been  tried  during  a period  of  war, 
when  11  was  tie  essary  to  negotiate  very  large  loans, 
when  our  expenditures  were  being  increased,  and 
when  transfers  unprecedented  in  amount  were  re- 
quired lo  Uisiaiii  points  Tot  disbursement.  During 
the  last  eleven  months,  the  government  has  received, 
transferred,  and  disbursed  more  specie  thau  during 
the  whole  aggregate  period  of  fity-seven  yeats  pre- 
ceding, since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  To 
render  the  system  sin)  more  safe,  useful,  and  econo- 
iuivai;  to  define  more  clearly  tfie  power*  ot  the  do 
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partment,  and  especially  to  render  more  secure  “the 
public  money  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  agents”  the 
amendments  suggested  in  my  last  annual  report,  (in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  a branch  mint  at  New 
York,)  and  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  house 
of  representatives  during  the  last  session,  are  again 
recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  con 
gress.  During  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847,  our 
imports  of  specie  were  §24,121,289,  (see  table  T,) 
most  of  which,  under  former  systems,  must  have 
gone  into  the  banks,  to  have  been  made  the  basis  of 
issues  of  their  paper  to  the  additional  amount  of 
fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Such  an  expansion, 
during  the  last  spring  and  summer,  accompanied  by 
still  higher  prices,  and  followed  by  a greater  fall, 
and  by  bankruptcies  in  England  to  an  extent  here- 
tofore unknown,  finding  our  banks  and  credit  greatly 
expanded,  and  reacting  upon  this  expansion,  would 
have  produced  a revulsion  here  exceeding  any  that 
has  heretofore  occurred  in  the  country.  A general 
suspension  of  the  banks  would  probably  have  result- 
ed; depressing  the  wages  of  labor  and  prices  of  pro- 
perly and  products;  affecting  injuriously  the'opera- 
lions  and  credit  even  of  the  most  solvent,  and  pro- 
ducing extensive  bankruptcies.  From  this  revulsion 
we  have  been  saved  by  the  constitutional  treasury, 
by  which  the  specie  imported,  instead  of  being  con 
verted  into  bank  issues,  has  been  made  to  circulate 
directly  to  a great  extent  as  a currency  among  the 
people — having  been  recoined  here  during  the  last 
eleven  months  by  the  new  orders  of  this  department 
under  the  act  of  9th  of  February,  1793,  and  the  zea- 
lous co-operation  of  the  abie  and  efficient  head  of  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia,  to  the  unprecedented  extent 
of  §20,758,048  12;  and  there  are  thousands  of  our 
citizens  now  solvent  and  prosperous,  who  have  been 
saved  from  ruin  by  the  wholesome  operation  of  the 
constitutional  treasury.  The  banks  that  so  unwisely 
opposed  the  system  have  been  rescued,  probably 
from  another  suspension;  their  stockholders,  deposi- 
tors, and  note  holders  from  severe  losses;  and  the 
country  and  government  from  the  ruinous  effects  of 
a depreciated  paper  currency.  If  the  uuion  of  the 
government  with  the  banks  had  continued,  and  their 
suspension  and  the  depreciation  of  their  paper  oc- 
curred during  the  war,  requiring  large  specie  dis- 
bursements, which  suspended  banks  could  not  fur- 
nish, consequences  the  most  disastrous  to  the  honor 
and  the  interests  of  the  country  must  have  ensued. 
The  government  is  now  disconnected  from  banks, 
and  yet  its  slock  and  notes  are  at  par,  although  we 
have  been  constrained  to  contract  heavy  loans  and 
to  keep  larger  armies  in  the  field  than  at  any  former 
period.  But  during  the  last  war,  when  the  govern- 
ment was  connected  with  banks,  its  six  per  cent, 
stock  and  treasury  notes  were  depreciated  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  payable  in  bank  paper  twenty  per  cent, 
below  par;  thus  amounting  to  a loss  of  forty-five  cents 
in  every  dollar  upon  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  my  first  annual  report  to  congress,  on  the 
3d  December,  1845,  in  recommending  the  adoption 
of  the  constitutional  treasury,  the  following  observa- 
tions were  made:  ° 

“Nor  will  it  be  useful  to  establish  a constitutional 
treasury,  if  it  is  to  receive  or  disburse  the  paper  of 
banks.” 

“If  paper,  in  what  ever  form,  or  from  whatever 
source  it  may  issue,  should  be  introduced  as  a circu- 
lation by  the  constitutional  treasury,  it  would  pre- 
cisely to  that  extent  diminish  its  use  as  a means  of 
circulating  gold  and  silver.” 

During  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session  of  congress,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  this 
measure  could  not  operate  successfully  during  war, 
and  that  large  loans  could  not  be  negotiated  if  the 
payments  were  required  in  specie.  The  depart- 
ment, however,  adhered  to  the  recommendtions  of 
its  first  report,  believing  that  the  government  would 
be  rendered  stronger  by  the  divorce,  and  that  if  the 
treasury  should  resort  to  banks  to  negotiate  its  loans 
or  supply  its  revenue,  that  both,  if  the  war  contiuu 
ed,  would  be  involved,  as  they  were  in  the  war  of 
1812,  in  one  common  ruin.  During  the  months 
June,  July,  and  August  last,  (per  table  N,)  the  sum 
of  §6,000,000  was  transferred  from  the  assistant 
treasurer  of  New  York  for  necessary  disbursements 
at  New  Orleans  and  in  Mexico.  Heretofore,  the 
public  money  being  deposited  with  the  banks,  and 
loaned  out  to  their  customers,  when  such  enormous 
transfers  were  made,  a contraction  of  the  banks 
with  ruinous  losses  must  have  ensued;  but  the  money 
of  the  government  is  now  transferred  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans,  aud  scarcely  affects  business 
or  the  money  market,  because  the  transactions  of 
the  government  are  disconnected  from  those  of  the 
banks.  When  the  govermenl  formerly  received  and 
disbursed  only  the  paper  of  banks,  whenever  a re 
vulsion  and  numerous  bankruptcies  occurred  in 
England,  they  universally  reacted  upon  our  perilous 
paper  system,  so  as  to  create  a pttu.ute  iu  our  wo 


ney  market,  a large  and  sudden  contraction  of  the 
paper  currency,  a calling  in  of  heavy  loans  by  the 
banks,  and  as  a consequence,  many  failures  and  most 
frequent  suspensions  of  specie  payments.  Now,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  although  failures  in 
England  of  the  most  unprecedented  magnitude 
have  occurred,  including  banks  and  bankers,  yet 
our  banks  and  credit  are  sound  and  stable,  and  the 
business  of  the  country  is  still  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive. 

Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  all  classes,  but  espe- 
cially to  our  manufacturers,  than  the  expansions, 
contractions,  and  fluctuations  of  the  bank  paper  sys- 
tem, vibrating  with  every  considerable  change  of 
the  public  moneys  held  by  them  as  depositories. — 
This  perilous  and  seductive  bank  paper  system  opens 
temporarily,  and  beyond  the  wants  of  the  country, 
a market  here  for  foreign  imports  not  in  exchange 
for  exports,  but  for  credit;  the  redemption  of  which 
drains  the  country  of  its  specie,  contracts  the  paper 
currency,  forces,  at  a sacrifice,  the  sale  of  domestic 
fabrics,  and  depresses  the  industry  of  the  whole 
country.  Domestic  manufacturers  require  for  their 
permanent  and  successful  operation  the  basis  of  spe- 
cie, checking  vibrations  and  inflations  of  the  paper 
system,  confining  our  imports  to  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  preventing  the  temporary  purchase  of 
foreign  goods  for  credit,  and  not  for  exports,  which 
always  results  in  disturbance  of  the  money  market 
and  an  injury  to  the  country.  If  our  manufacturers 
desire  great  advantages  from  the  home  market,  it 
must  be  abundantly  and  permanently  supplied  with 
a large  specie  circulation,  which  alone  can  sustain 
that  market  for  a number  of  years,  and  prevent 
those  calamities  which  must  follow  an  inflated  paper 
currency.  A home  market  for  our  manufactures, 
when  based  upon  specie  and  low  duties,  is  solid,  per- 
manent, and  augmenting;  but  when  founded  upon 
paper  credits,  it  is  inflated  one  year,  only  to  be  de- 
pressed the  next,  or  some  succeeding  year — this  de- 
priving the  manufacturer  of  any  well  assured  and 
permanent  domestic  market. 

The  bank  deposit  year  (1836)  when  we  were  im- 
porting grain,  contrasted  with  1847 — the  year  of  di- 
vorce of  the  government  from  banks — exhibits  the 
delusive  inflation  of  the  one  with  its  succeeding  dis- 
asters, and  the  solid  prosperity  of  the  other;  resist- 
ing thus  far,  to  a great  extent,  the  revulsion  in  Eng- 
land, and  proving  the  good  effects  of  the  union  of  low 
duties  and  the  specie  receiving  and  specie  circulating 
constitutional  treasury. 

1 renew  my  former  recommendation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a branch  of  the  mint  of  the  U.  States  at 
the  city  of  New  York.  During  the  last  11  months, 
commencing  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  the  amount 
of  coin  actually  paid  in  to  the  assistant  treasurer  at 
that  city  (as  per  table  H H)  §29,904,744  19,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  in  foreign  com — a large  portion  of 
which,  as  far  as  practicable,  was  transferred  and 
recoined  into  our  own  coin  at  the  mint  at  Philadel 
phia.  The  whole  of  that  foreign  coin,  however,  ought 
to  have  been  at  once  recoined  at  the  city  where  it  was 
received;  and  in  additron,  the  large  amount  of  coin 
and  bullion  which  is  constantly  arriving  there,  and 
does  not  find  its  way  into  the  office  of  the  assistant 
treasurer;  but,  as  foreign  coin  is  deposited  with  the 
banks,  and  never  becomes  a circulation  to  any  great 
extent  among  the  community,  all  which  would  also 
be  at  once  converted  into  American  coin,  without 
loss  or  delay,  if  a branch  of  the  mint  were  located 
at  the  great  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  Union. 

Under  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  constitutional 
treasury  law,  the  experience  of  this  year  has  proved 
that  a sum  not  exceeding  §3,000,000  is  all  that  need 
be  retained  in  the  treasury  as  a surplus  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  government,  or  to  supply  the  mint  and 
branch  mints  with  an  abundant  and  sufficient  sum 
for  coinage — thus  saving,  in  this  way,  the  interest 
on  §1,000,000  to  our  country.  The  treasurer  of  the 
mint  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  branch  mint  at  New 
Orleans,  are  also  assistant  treasurers,  to  and  from 
whom  transfers  of  specie  (nearly  all  of  which  is  re- 
ceived in  foreign  com)  can  be  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitutional  treasury.  Under  the 
act  of  the  9th  of  February,  1793,  providing  for  the 
recoinage  of  foreign  coin  at  the  mint,  instructions 
were  issued  by  me  to  carry  that  act  fully  into  effect. 
Under  these  orders,  transfers  are  madeot  the  foreign 
coin  to  the  mint  and  branch  mints  for  recoinage, 
and  the  amount  coined  since  the  1st  of  January  last 
up  to  the  1st  of  December  was  §20,758,048  12,  of 
which  the  sum  of  §3,085,953  80  was  coined  in  the 
month  of  November,  1847;  and  if  this  should  be  con- 
tinued lor  the  present  month,  it  would  make  the 
coinage  of  the  first  year  of  the  constitutional  treasury 
§23,844,001  92. 

Table  R exhibits  the  yearly  coinage  from  1793 
to  1st  December,  1847,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
§143,238,370  54;  showing  that  the  amount  coined 

this  year  would  be  about  one  sixth  of  (be  aggregate 


coined  in  the  fifty  five  years  from  the  first  coinage 
in  1793  to  the  clo^e  of  the  present  year. 

Tabte|S  gives  the  coinage  each  month  this  year 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  Nove  nber. 

Most  of  this  coinage  has  been  by  converting  for- 
eign  gold  coins,  which  will  not  circulate  among  our 
people,  into  American  gold  coins,  which  is  now  going 
into  much  more  circulation;  and  during  the  ensuing 
year  it  is  expected  that  the  coinage  of  specie  from 
i he  - ilver  that  must  be  brought  in  from  Mexico,  in 
exchange  for  our  imports  there,  as  also  for  the  new 
issue  of  treasury  notes  now  asked  from  congress  as 
constituting  a part  of  the  loan  recommended,  will, 
it  is  believed,  greatly  augment  the  coinage  of  silver 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

Under  the  export  duty  upon  specie  now  existing 
in  Mexico,  it  is  believed  that  when  the  new  treasury 
notes  now  asked  forshall  be  issued,  they  may  be  sold, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  a conciderable  extent,  on 
account  of  the  government,  for  specie,  at  a premium 
in  Mexico;  and  as  the  government  funds  will  not 
be  subject  to  the  export  duty,  the  specie  may  be 
brought  into  the  country  by  this  department,  in  ex- 
change for  these  notes,  and  recoined  at  the  mint  in 
New  Orlerns  into  American  coin. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  amount  of  foreign  coin  or 
bullion  coined  this  year  at  our  mint  and  branch  mints, 
under  the  new  orders  of  this  department,  estimating 
December  the  same  as  November,  would  be  §23,844,- 
001  92.  At  which  rate,  we  would  soon  supply  our 
own  people  with  our  own  coin,  and  in  time,  also, 
with  our  augmenting  commerce,  Americanize,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  coin  ot  the  world;  and  thus  intro- 
duce our  simple  and  beautiful  decimal  currency 
gradually  throughout  all  nations,  substituting  it  for 
the  complex  system  of  pounds,  skillings,  and  pence, 
or  of  donblnons,  ducats,  and  rupees,  which  retard 
business  and  complicate  accounts. 

Heretofore  the  world  has  supplied  us  with  foreign 
coin,  which  will  not  circulate  among  our  people,  be- 
cause of  its  extreme  complexity;  but  now  our  own 
coin  is  flowing  into  the  channels  of  our  own  circula- 
tion, and  must  soon  begin  to  diffuse  itself  into  other 
nations,  for  their  benefit  as  well  as  our  own.  The 
three  things  which  most  concern  the  progress  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world  are  free  trade  and  uniformity  in 
coinage  and  in  weights  and  measures.  Coins,  as  well 
as  weights  and  measures,  for  the  benefit  of  all  na- 
tions, ought  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  world;  and 
if  our  decimal  system  of  coinage  should  be  more 
simple  and  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  it 
ought  to  be,  and  ultimately  will  be,  adopted,  and 
lead,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  introduction  of  the 
decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  so  that  ul- 
timately the  coin  and  the  weights  and  measures  may 
be  simple  arid  uniform  throughout  the  world. 

Table  T snows  the  imports  and  exports  of  specie 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  30th  June,  1846,  and  30th 
June,  1847;  being  for  1846  an  import  of  §3,777,732; 
and  the  export  §3,481,417,  leaving  the  gain  of  specie 
that  year  §296,315;  and  in  1847,  thespecie  imported 
was  §24,121,289,  and  the  export  §1,845,119,  leaving 
the  specie  gained  in  1847  §22,276,170. 

Table  U shows  the  amount  received  in  specie  from 
all  sources — customs,  lands,  miscellaneous  and  loans, 
from  1st  January,  1847,  to  1st  December  1847,  being 
§48,667  886  18;  and  the  amount  of  disbursements 
in  specie  during  the  same  period,  §48,226  516  31;— 
showing  the  aggregate  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
in  specie  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  new 
sy  stem,  §96  894,402  49,  and  proving  that  department 
has  been  enabled,  during  the  last  eleven  months,  to 
circulate  by  disbursements  among  the  people  the 
sum  of  §48  226,515  31,  under  the  specie  circulating 
constitutional  treasury. 

Annexed  are  tables  (marked  1 and  2)  showing  the 
market  value,  as  also  the  actual  sales  of  treasury 
imtes  and  United  States  stock  in  ihe  market  at  New 
York  and  New  Orleans,  from  the  prices  current  of 
t;  ose  cities,  from  December  1,  1846,  to  December 
1,  1847;  as  also  a table  (KK)  showing  the  amount 
ol  treasury  notes  received  each  month  in  payment 
for  duties — 2,029,900  in  the  whole  from  1st  De- 
cember, 1846,  to  1st  Dedember,  1847;  from  which 
congiess  may  judge  of  the  probable  rate  at  which 
another  loan  can  be  effected.  These  tables  show 
how  much  Ibese  stocks  and  notes  have  fluctuated, 
being  at  a rate  occasionally  below  par,  lor  a long 
time  at  par,  subsequently  several  per  cent,  above  par 
and  again,  upon  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  at  par 
in  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  These  notes  (per 
table  KK)  w ere  paid  in  for  public  dues  during  every 
«■  onth  Irom  lsi  December,  1846,  to  1st  December, 
1847,  to  the  amount  of  §2,029,900;  and  during  April, 
1847,  the  month  in  which  the  loan  fnr  them  was  ne- 
gotiated at  a premium,  they  were  paid  in  lor  customs 
alone  to  the  amount  of  §101,850.  They  are  now 
being  used,  to  some  extent,  in  payments  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  may  be  legardeii  as  at  par.  The  total 
amount.ol  the  treasury  notes  advertised  was  eigbteeea 
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millions  of  iloMart,  nn  I the  »m  > ml  of  th*  oi !». 
exhibited  in  table  3.  hereto  annexed,  §57  722,983; 
of  whinh  the  sum  of  §2  839  800  was  hid  for  at  par. 
and  §54  883.183  above  par.  The  notes  were  assigned 
to  the  highest  bidders,  at  rates  varying  from  one 
eighth  of  one  percent,  to  two  percent,  above  par, 
all  the  loser  bids  being,  of  course,  rejected;  and  the 
table  last  above  mentioned  will  exhibit  fully  and  in 
detail  the  course  pursued  on  that  occasion.  The 
law  conferred  the  power  to  have  changed  all  these 
notes  for  specie,  without  advertisement  with  an> 
one,  at  or  above  par;  hut,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
premium  for  the  loan  in  whole  or  in  part,  bids  were 
invited  for  the  amount  of  §18,000,000 

Annexed  is  a copy  of  i he  advertisement  of  this 
loan,  marked  5.  dated  90)  of  February,  1847  having 
been  issued  duiingthe  session  of  congress  a d exten- 
sively published  throughout  the  Union,  from  the  9'ti 
of  February  to  the  10th  of  Ap<  il,  1847  The  re  uain 
der  of  the  loan,  beyond  the  amount  advert!  ed.  wav 
exchanged  at  par,  partly  for  money  to  be  deposited, 
without  charge,  at  New  Orleans,  where  the  wants 
of  the  government  were  great,  and  the  rest  paid  out, 
chiefly  in  treasury  notes,  at  par,  to  ihe  Smithsonian 
institution,  also  to  other  creditors  of  the  government, 
the  notes  al  that  lime  being  generally  at  par.  and  the 
wants  of  the  goveanment  requiring  Ihe  use  of  the 
money  before  it  could  be  obtained  upon  the  adver- 
tisement Or  the  22;  of  Oct  her,  1846,  as  per  printed 
notice  heieto  annexed,  marked  4 ihe  department 
advertised  for  ihe  exchange  of §3  (100,000  of  treasure 
notes  ior  specie,  at  par,  for  depo-uls  of  specie  with 
the  assislant  treasurers.  For  a considerable  time 
but  very  few  of  such  deposits  were  made  on  treasury 
notes  thus  taken,  and  from  this  long  delay  and  con- 
tinued reluctance  upon  the  part  of  that  community 
in  taking  these  treasury  notes  at  par,  although  at 
any  time  after  the  23Ui  u(  January  last,  they  were 
convertible  into  the  twenty  years  six  per  cent,  slock 
at  per,  many  ol  the  coles  heretofore  ottered  at  par 
not  having  been  laken  at  the  date  of  my  advertise- 
ment ol  the  9ih  February  last,  serious  doubts  ere 
entertained  hether  the  whole  of  the  loan  couui  be 
taken  at  or  above  par. 

It  had  been  usual,  heietofore  wish  my  predeces- 
sors, in  advertising  for  loans,  to  emit  no  sum  to  any 
individual  under  §25, U00;  hut  with  a view  to  ensure 
the  largest  p,  ssitile  subscription,  and  at  the  best  tales, 
and  to  diffuse  the  loan  as  lar  as  practicable  through- 
out all  classes  of  the  community,  bids  were  author- 
ized to  be  received  by  the  advertisement  as  low  as 
the  lowest  denomination  of  treasury  notes  permittel 
by  law,  namely,  fifty  dollars.  It  was  the  duty  oi  the 
department  to  accept  noihirig  bul  specie,  being  the 
hist  loan  ever  negotiated  in  specie  Irom  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government  down  to  that  date,  and  the 
first  loan,  except  that  of  last  tall,  ever  thus  negotia- 
ted al  or  above  par  dure  g a period  of  war.  Tne 
magnitude  of  the  loan,  the  fluctuations  below  par 
ol  the  previous  stock  and  notes,  the  untried  and  to 
many  alarming  restraining  operations  of  the  consti- 
tutional treasury,  the  heavy  expenditures  ol  the  war, 
and  the  requirement  of  all  the  payments  from  time 
to  lime  in  specie,  were  deemed  by  many  as  insuper- 
able obstacles  to  the  negotiation  of  the  whole  of  the 
loan  at  or  above  par.  But  under  the  salutary  pro- 
visions of  the  constitutional  treasury,  the  credit  ol 
the  government  was  in  truth  enhanced  by  receiving 
arid  disbursing  nothing  hut  coin,  thus  placing  all  its 
tiansaclions  upon  a basis  more  sound,  and  entitled 
to  higher  credit,  than  when  il  held  no  specie,  had  no 
money  in  its  own  possession,  and  none  even  in  the 
banks  to  pay  its  creditors  but  bank  paper.  Then  it 
was  dependent  upon  the  credit  of  the  hanks,  and  wj9 
subjected  Jo  every  Situation  which  affected  their 
credit;  now  it  stands  upon  the  basis  ol  specie  so  as 
to  be  above  all  suspicion  ol  discredit,  whilst  by  its 
demand  for  coin  lor  revenue  payments,  it  sustains  not 
only  its  own  credit,  bul  renders  more  safe  the  credit 
and  currency  and  business  of  the  wbole  Union. 

By  the  act  of  congress  ol  3 l March,  1845,  this  de- 
partment was  authorized  to  select  a plan  I or  the 
erection  ol  a custom  house  in  the  city  ol  N.  Orleans, 
By  the  act  ol  3d  March,  1847,  the  sum  ol  §100.000 
was  appropriated  towards  the  erection  of  the  custom 
house  ou  the  custom  house  squa-e,  or  so  much  thereol 
as  could  be  procured  by  the  department.  After 
gome  delay  1 was  enabled  to  obtain  a cession  from 
the  nrsl  Municipality  of  New  Orleans,  of  the  whole 
of  this  square,  which  uiuuiticieui  donation  to  the 
government  rias  been  estimated  as  nearly  of  the  value 
ol  §500,000.  Commissioners  have  been  appointed  to 
aid  in  cai tying  tne  law  into  ettecl,  and  instructions 
issued  to  them  a copy  o.  which  is  hereto  annex- 
ed. Much  lime  was  occupied,  and  great  attention  be- 
stowed in  examt mg  the  venous  plans  and  estimates 
submitted.  As  a custom  house  is  designed  exclusively 
lor  the  transaction  ol'  business,  every  thing  calculated 
merely  tor  ornament  or  display  was  rejected,  and 
that  plan  selected  which  untied  good  taste  with  the 


iieao  >t  econo  ny,  md  the  largest  and  best  aceo  no- 
• lalions.  In  a building  of  such  ua>nitude  and  impor 
tance,  it  appeared  tome  necessary,  before  expending 
anv  part  of  the  appropriation,  to  procure  the  best 
intents  ttiat  could  he  obtained  to  direct  the  constrnc 
lion  of  the  work,  and  I have,  it  is  believe  I,  succeeded 
in  securing  the  services  of  a gentleman  of  high  sci- 
entific attain  merits  and  great  practical  experience. 
U non  -ny  application  to  the  war  department.  Major 
William  Turnbull,  ol  the  topographical  corps  will, 
it  is  hoped  be  detailed  for  this  work.  The  great 
aqueduct  across  the  Potomac  al  Georgetown,  admit- 
ted noth  in  Europe  and  this  country  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  me  age.  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  this  gentleman,  and  wherever  he  is  known 
ihe  greatest  confidence  is  repose)  in  Ins  talents  and 
worth,  and  e-pecially  in  his  judicious  and  economi- 
cal expenditure  ol  the  public  uoney. 

Fortner  e.sti  nates  and  specifications  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  congress  al  the  earliest  practicable  period. 
The  thanks  of  this  department  have  been  already  ten 
dered  to  the  first  municipality  of  New  Orleans,  for 
the  munificent  donation  of  the  entire  custom  house 
square  made  by  them  to  the  governmeut.  In  other 
cities,  where  custom  houses  have  been  erected,  large 
sums  were  paid  by  the  government  merely  for  the 
ground,  hut  here  the  best  site  in  New  Orleans,  cov 
ermg  an  entire  square,  has  been  hesto  v ed  as  a gilt, 
and  mis  fact,  together  With  the  great  and  growing 
commerce  ol  N.  Orleans,  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing revenues  collected  there,  being  the  depot  ol  ihe 
greatest  and  richest  valley  ol  Ihe  globe,  and  destined 
to  surpass  in  business,  wealth  and  population,  nearly 
every  other  city,  render  it  just  and  proper  mat  a 
building  commensurate  with  tne  future  growth  and 
progress  oi  Ne  Oile  uis  should  be  erected,  and  that 
it  should  ne  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  other 
cities  where  c mgiess  have  paid  both  for  the  ground 
and  the  building,  and  it  will  Oe  Ihe  anxious  desire  of 
this  department,  with  the  sanction  of  congress,  to 
make  ihe  building  a model  ol  usefulness  and  econo- 
my The  action  of  the  department  as  to  the  erec- 
tion oi  other  custom  houses,  authorized  by  congress, 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  a special  report  at  an 
early  pi-nod  of  ihe  session. 

I he  department  has  proceeded,  aided  by  the  fifth 
auditor  ol  the  treasury  and  me  chief  of  the  topograp- 
ic.tl  bureau,  to  carry  into  effect  an  act  of  the  3J  of 
March  1847,  requiring  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  cause  certain  light  houses  and  other  public  works 
to  oe  erected,  as  well  as  to  exehuie  the  other  duty 
devolved  upon  the  department,  in  regard  to  the  light 
house  establishment.  If  we  would  extend  our  for- 
eign and  coastwise  trade  and  make  our  country  the 
depot  of  universal  commerce,  our  coast  as  well  as 
lakes  must  be  well  lighted,  and  the  coast  survey  must 
ascertain  and  give  accurate,  minute  and  faithful 
charts  of  all  the  points  aceessable  to  co  amerce.  In 
my  report  to  congress  of  the5.h  ol  August,  1846,  our 
light  house  system  was  fully  uiscussed,  a comparison 
instituted  between  it  ami  the  European  system,  and 
the  retracting  or  lenticular  apparatus  strongly  re- 
commended to  the  adoption  of  congress.  At  the 
same  tune  the  department  suggested  me  organiza- 
tion of  a board,  attended  with  no  expense,  consisting 
of  the  filth  auditor,  the  superintendent,  of  the  coast 
survey,  two  officers  of  the  navy,  an  officer  of  the  en  - 
gmeer  as  also  of  the  topographical  corps,  who  would 
combine  Ihe  information  possessed  by  no  one  individ- 
ual, as  regards  our  coast  and  navigation,  the  location 
and  construction  of  the  houses,  the  proper  apparatus 
t.i  ue  employed  in  ligating,  as  well  as  to  the  admin- 
istrative duties  appertaining  to  the  system.  As  the 
safely  of  life  as  well  as  properly  is  involved  in  the 
improvement  ol  our  light  house  system,  the  organi- 
zation of  this  board  is  respectively  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  congress. 

The  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  under 
the  superinlendance  of  the  Professor  A.  I).  Bache, 
has  made  great  and  rapid  progress,  having  been  car- 
ried during  ttie  past  year  into  eighteen  slates  on  the 
Atlantic  and  guil  of  Mexico,  including  Maine  on  the 
N.  E and  Texas  ou  the  south-west.  The  publication 
ot  the  results  has  also  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of 
the  field  work.  Tne  plan  developed  by  the  superinten- 
dent in  successive  annual  reports,  ior  the  execution  of 
this  work  and  the  estimates,  have  received  lue  ap- 
proval ol  this  department.  The  sums  asked  for  are 
believed  to  be  the  smallest,  consistent  with  due  pro- 
gress of  this  great  work.  The  iutruduction  of  steam 
vessels  in  Hydrography  will  lend  greatly  to  expedite 
that  branch  of  the  coast  survey. 

Annexed  is  a table  marked  L L,  containing  the 
value  and  description  of  lureign  goods  in  warehouse 
at  the  close  of  me  last  quarter,  in  the  sever  il  ports 
of  the  Union.  By  the  warehousing  act,  this  depart- 
ment is  required  to  make  such  regulations,  from  time 
to  time,  as  may  be  nescesary  to  give  lull  ettect  to  the 
law,  and  to  report  to  each  succeeding  se^si  n of  con* 
gressauch  regulations.  Those  beretotore  made  under 


the  large  and  continuous  discretionary  powers  grant* 
ed  by  this  act  to  the  department,  were  reported  to  con- 
gress at  tne  last  session.  After  examining  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  system  under  these  regulations, 
it  seemed  to  me  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  as 
it  was  entirely  new  here,  I proceeded  to  collect  in- 
formation in  regard  to  it  in  those  countries  where  it 
has  been  for  so  many  years  in  full  and  successful 
operation. 

Accordingly,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Walden  and  D.  P, 
Barhydt,  of  the  New  York  custom  house,  were  sent 
by  me  to  Europe,  last  August,  under  specific  and 
detailed  instructions,  (a  c py  of  which  is  annexed,) 
to  investigate  the  operation  of  the  system  in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  report  to  me 
the  result*.  The  warehousing  system  as  it  exists 
in  Great  Britain,  as  also  in  F ranee  and  Belgium,  wa9 
investigated  by  them,  the  fullest  information  being 
kindly  afforded  to  them  by  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  these  establishments  abroad,  and  especially  in 
Great  Britain.  All  the  details  were  obtained  by 
them  and  communicated  in  an  able  and  voluminous 
report  to  me  with  an  appendix,  covering  several 
volumes  of  general  as  well  as  specific  and  detailed 
information,  together  wiih  all  the  forms  of  the  trans- 
aciions  of  business,  and  the  most  full  and  minute 
information  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  same. 
I'he  system  wa3  found  to  be  the  most  perfect  in 
Great  Britain,  where  it  had  long  been  in  successful 
operation,  and  cherished  by  all  parties,  whether  for 
or  against  protection. 

It  is  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  Great 
Britain  has  built  up  her  commerce  and  navigation, 
extended  the  market  for  her  fabrics,  and  placed  un- 
der control  for  so  many  y ears  the  exchanges  and  trade 
of  the  world.  She  has  thus  made  London  the  great 
depot  where  not  only  all  her  own  fabrics  could  he 
puachased,  but  also  assorted  cargoes  of  the  products 
and  labrics  of  all  other  nations  According  to  the 
report  of  these  gentlemen,  ihe  value  of  the  goods  of 
all  kinds  in  warehouse  in  Great  Britain  is  §387,200,- 
000.  'I  he  buildings,  docks  and  sliuctures  erected 
under  free  competition,  almost  excl  jgively  by  private 
enterprise,  for  the  convenient  storage  ol  these  goods, 
in  Loudon,  is  estimated  to  have  cost  §40,000,000. — 
Great  as  was  the  importance  attached  by  this  depart- 
ment to  the  introduction  here  of  the  warehouseing 
system,  anu  earnest  as  was  the  recommendation  for 
il  in  my  first  annual  report,  the  results,  as  ascertained 
in  England,  surpass  my  highest  expectations.  There 
it  is  regarded  oy  ttieir  intelligent  manufacturers  as 
among  the  most  important  means  of  bringing  cus- 
tomers to  their  own  doors  to  purchase  assorted  car- 
goes, mclud.ng  their  own  manufacturers.  It  is  thus 
Great  Britain  seeks  lor  the  products  of  all  her  indus- 
try the  markeis  of  the  world;  and  this  is  what  we 
must  do  it  we  would  compete  with  her  successfully, 
lor  those  markets  for  the  products  of  all  our  indus- 
try, including  manufactures.  The  report  of  Messrs 
Walden  and  Barhydl  has  been  very  recently  made  to 
me,  and  is  herewith  communicated  to  congress,  re- 
taining for  reference  the  voluminous  appendixes  in 
the  department,  subject,  however,  at  all  limes,  to 
the  c.il  of  congress.  At  the  earliest  practicable 
period,  1 will  make  such  further  regulations  as  are 
authorized  by  the  powers  delegated  to  me  by  the  5lh 
section  of  the  warehouseing  act,  and  will  report  the 
same  to  congress. 

The  American  manufacturer,  the  farmer  and  plan- 
ter, in  enlarged  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in 
the  sale  ol  tneir  products  and  fabrics  to  complete 
assortments,  will  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from 
the  system,  whilst  the  merchant  and  those  concerned 
in  navigation,  will  find  an  increased  business  and 
augmenting  profits;  property  in  our  warehouseing 
cities  will  be  rendered  more  valuable,  and  every 
branch  of  industry  stimulated  and  improved. 

A commercial  nation  without  warehousing  ac- 
commodations, is  like  a merchant  without  a store- 
house, and  no  nation  car.  enter  upon  the  field  of  fair 
and  open  competition  witn  oilier  countries,  without 
such  a system. 

The  new  tariff  has  now  been  in  operation  more 
than  twelve  months,  and  has  greatly  augmented  the 
revenue  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Tne  nett  re- 
venue from  duties,  [see  table  N.N.,J  during  the  12 
months  ending  1st  Dee.,  1347,  under  the  new  tariff, 
is  §31,500,000,  being  §8  528,596  more  than  was  re- 
ceived during  the  12  uiurilhs  preceding  under  the  ta- 
riff'of  1842.  The  nett  tevenue  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  first  fiscal  year,  under  the  new  tariff,  was  §11,1G6,- 
257  41,  whilst  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year  under  the  tariff  of  1842  the  nett  revenue  was 
only  §6,153,826  58.  If  the  revenue  for  the  three 
remaining  quarters  should  equal  in  the  average  the 
first,  then  the  next  revenue,  from  duties  during  the 
first  fiscal  year  of  the  dew  tar. ff  would  be  §44,425,- 
029  64.  If,  however,  the  comparison  is  fuunded  on 
ail  the  quarterly  lelurns  fur  48  years,  (as  far  back 
a*  given  quarterly  in  the  treasury  records,)  end  fha 
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Piinie  proportion  for  the  several  quarters  applied  to 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  it  would  make  its  nett 
revenue  (per  Table  C)  10,388.045  Although  the 
nett  revenues  from  duties  already  received,  being 
$15,506,257  41,  during  the  five  months  of  this  fiscal 
year,  would  seem  to  indicate  its  probable  amount  as 
not  less  than  $35,000,000,  yet  it  is  estimated  at  $3)  - 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1848 
and  $32,000,000  for  the  succeeding  year,  in  view  of 
the  possible  effects  of  the  revulsion  in  Great  Britain 
Although  our  prosperity  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Urn 
famine  there  as  though  Providence  had  made  the  ad- 
vance of  one  country  to  depend  upon  the  calamities 
of  another,  yet  it  is  certain  that  our  trade  with  Great 
Britain  must  be  greater  in  a series  of  years,  when 
prosperity  would  enable  her  to  buy  more  from  us, 
(and  especially  cotton,)  arid  at  belter  prices,  and  sell 
us  more  in  ex-  hange,  accompanied  by  an  augmenta- 
tion of  revenue. 

In  my  report  of  the  22d  July,  1846,  it  was  shown 
that  the  annual  value  of  our  products  exceeds  three 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Our  population  dou- 
bles once  in  every  23  years,  and  our  products  quad 
ruple  in  the  same  period,  that  being  the  time  within 
which  a sum  compounding  itsell  quarter  yearly  at  6 
per  ct.  interest  will  be  quadrupled,  as  is  sustained  here 
by  the  actual  results.  Of  this  three  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  only  about  $150  0110,000  u as  export- 
ed abroad,  leaving  $2,850  000,000  used  at  home,  o.f 
which  at  least  $500, UUU  UUU  is  annually  interchanged 
between  the’  several  stales  of  the  Union.  Under 
this  system,  the  larger  the  area,  and  the  greater  the 
variety  of  climate  sol  I,  and  products,  the  more  ex  If  n- 
sive  is  the  commerce  which  roust  exist  between  the 
states,  and  the  greater  the  value  of  the  Union.  We 
see  then  here  under  the  system  of  free  trade  amongst 
the  stales  of  the  Union,  an  interchange  of  products 
of  the  annual  value  of  at  least  $500,000,000  among 
our  twenty  one  millions  of  people,  whilst  our  total 
exchanges  including  import,  arid  exports  with  all  the 
World  besides,  containing  a population  of  a thousand 
millions,  was  last  year  $305,194,260  being  ao  in- 
crease since  the  new  laritt  uvei  the  preceding  year 
of  $70,014  647.  Yet  the  exchanges  between  our 
states,  consisting  of  a population  uf  21.000,000,  being 
of  the  yearly  value  of  $500,000,000  exchanged, 
makes  such  exchange  in  our  ow  n country  equal  to 
23.81  per  individual  annually  of  our  own  products 
and  reduces  the  exchange  ot  our  pwti  foreign  pro- 
ducts (our  imports  and  exports  considered  as  $300, 
000,000)  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  annual 
value  of  30  cents  to  earh  individual.  That  is  one 
person  of  the  Union  receives  and  exchanges  annu- 
ally, of  our  own  products,  as  much  as  79  persons  of 
other  countries. 

Were  this  exchange  with  foreign  countries  ex’ 
tended  to  ninety  cents  each,  it  would  bring  our  im- 
ports and  exports  up  to  $900,000,000  per  annum, 
and  raise  our  annual  revenue  from  duties  to  a sum 
exceeding  $90  000,000.  An  addition  of  thirty  cents 
each  to  the  consumption  of  our  products  exchanged 
from  state  to  s'ate  by  our  own  people,  would  furnish 
an  increased  market  of  the  value  only  of  $6,300,000, 
whereas  an  increase  of  thirty  cents  each  by  a system 
ot  liberal  exchanges  w ith  the  people  of  all  the  world, 
would  give  us  a market  for  an  additional  value  of 
$300,000,000  per  annum  of  our  exports.  Such  an 
addition  cannot  occur  by  refusing  to  receive  in  ex 
change  the  products  of  other  nations,  and  demanding 
the  $300,000,000  per  annum  in  specie,  which  could 
never  be  supplied.  But  by  receiving  foreign  pro- 
ducts at  low  duties  in  exchange  for  our  exports,  such 
an  augmentation  might  take  place. 

The  only  obstacles  to  such  exchanges  are  the  du- 
ties and  the  freights.  But  the  freight  from  New 
Orleans  to  Boston  differs  but  little  from  that  between 
Liver(  ool  and  Boston,  and  ttie  height  from  many 
points  in  the  interior  is  greater  than  from  England  to 
the  United  States.  Thus  the  average  lreigbt  irum  the 
Ohio  river  and  Baltimore  is  greater  than  from  the 
game  place  to  Liverpool;  yet  the  annual  exchanges  ol 
products  between  the  Ohio  and  Baltimore  exceed  by 
many  millions  that  between  Baltimore  and  Liver- 
pool. The  Canada  and  adjacent  provinces  upon  our 
borders,  with  a population  less  than  two  millions, 
exchange  imports  and  exports  with  us  less  in  amount 
than  the  state  of  Connecticut,  with  a population  of 
three  hundred  thousand;  showing  that,  if  these  pro. 
vinces  were  united  with  us  by  free  trade, our  annual 
exchanges  wilt)  them  would  rise  to  40, UUU  UUU.  It 
is  not  the  freight  then,  Dial  creates  the  duel  obsta 
clelo  interchange  ol  products  between  ourselves  and 
foreign  countries,  but  the  duties.  When  we  reflect 
also  that  exchange  of  products  expend  chiefly  upon 
diversity,  w Inch  is  greater  bets  etri  our  own  country 
and  the  rest  ot  ttie  world  than  between  the  different 
stales  ol  the  Union,  under,  a system  of  riciprocat 
fiee  trade  with  ail  the  world,  ttie  uguientation  arising 
from  gteaicr  diversity  of  products  would  equal  Hie 
diminution  caused  uy  Beirut.  Thus  the  southern 


slates  exchange  no  cotton  with  each  other,  nor  the 
western  states  flour,  nor  the  manufacturing  states 
like  fabrics.  Diversity  of  products  is  ecsenlial  to 
exchanges;  and  it  England  and  America  were  united 
by  absolute  lice  trade,  the  reciprocal  exchanges  be 
tween  them  would  soon  far  exceed  the  whole  for 
eign  commerce  of  loth;  and  with  reeiproial  tree 
trade  w ith  all  nations,  our  own  country,  with  its  pre 
eminent  advantages,  would  measure  its  annual  trade 
in  uiipoi Is  and  exports  by  thousands  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  and  that  which  preceded 
it,  it  was  proved  that  the  home  market  ■’ as  wholly 
inadequate  for  our  vast  agricultural  products  We 
base  long  had  lor  grain  and  provisions  the  m.divid  - <1 
maikelsof  oor  own  people,  but  tin  se  are  not  suffi- 
cient, and  in  a single  year  we  have,  with  abundance 
of  food  at  home,  supplied  t fie  world  with  an  addition 
at  once  during  t tie  last  year,  as  shown  )<y  ttie  table 
A A.,  of  $41  332,282  in  value  of  breadstuff-  and  pro- 
vision", bringing  the  value,  exported  that  vea  uj>  to 
$65  996  273.  Our  mariu  aciures  could  not  have  con 
utned  tnis  surplus,  or  their  iion-coiisiiming  mactiuieis, 
which  are  substituted  in  their  workshops  'or  the  la- 
ruir  o!  man.  If  the  energy  ol  oirown  people  can 
add  $41  332  282  to  the  export  and  supply  >>l  ui 
breadstuffa  and  provisions  in  a single  year,  hut 
co  Id  they  not  add  to  9uch  products  if  they  enjoyed  | 
free  of  duty  the  maikels  of  tne  world  By  table 
B B.,  hereto  annexed,  it  appears  that  the  augm-  illa- 
tion uf  our  domestic  exports,  exclusive  ol  specie, 
last  year  compared  with  the  preceding  year  was 
$48  856.8U2,  or  upwards  of  48  per  cent.,  per  annum, 
and  at  the  same  rate  of  augmentation  per  annum 
would  amount  in  1849,  per  table  C.C.,  to  $329  959 
993  or  much  greater  than  the  domestic  expoi  i iru  u 
siatelo  stale.  [See  tables  from  7 to  12  inclusive  j 
The  lulure  per  centage  ol  increase  may  not  he  u 
great,  but  our  capacity  lor  such  increase.:  production 
is  proved  to  exist,  and  that  we  could  turnisti  thes.:  ex 
ports  far  above  the  domestic  demand,  if  they  could 
be  exchanged  tree  of  duty  in  the  ports  ot  all  nations. 

The  energetic  A merican  freeman  can  and  does  per- 
form tar  more  effective  labor  in  a day,  than  what  is 
calleh  by  the  reslricliumsts  ttie  pauper  labor  of  Eu- 
rope, and  therelore  the  employer  here  can  pay  more 
fur  a day’s  toil,  to  our  workmen.  Measured  by  the 
day,  the  wages  here  may  be  higher  than  in  Europe, 
but  measured  by  ttie  work  done  on  that  day,  there 
is  but  little  difference.  Aod  when  all  our  capitalists, 
(as  some  already  bave,)  shall  hnd  it  to  be  to  llieir 
true  Inlet est,  in  addition  to  the  wages  paid  to  the 
American  workman,  to  allow  him,  voluntarily,  be- 
cause it  augments  the  profits  ol  capital,  a fair  mier- 
e-t  in  those  profits,  and  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of 
a partner  in  the  concern,  we  may  then  dely  ail  com- 
petition. . This  is  the  same  principle  illustrated  by 
uniform  experience,  proving  that  he  who  rents  his 
larrn,  builtis  his  house,  sails  his  ship,  or  conducts  any 
oilier  uusmess  upon  shares,  realizes  the  largest  re- 
mit), and  that  he  who  woiks  by  the  job  produces 
more  in  ihe  same  lime  titan  the  laborer  wtiose  wage- 
are  paid  by  the  day.  The  skill,  energy,  and  indus- 
try, the  interest  and  pride  in  success,  the  vigilance 
and  perseverance  that  will  be  manifested  oy  our 
workingmen  under  such  a system,  will  lar  more  than 
retund  lo  capital  such  reasonable  participation  in  its 
profits,  and  enable  such  Ameiicari  establishments  lo 
supply  all  the  nations  ol  ihe  world. 

The  introduction  of  this  system  will  be  voluntary, 
because  it  is  most  just  and  beneficial  lo  all  parlies. 
It  is  the  participation  ot  all  our  people  in  the  gov 
eminent,  that  is  one  great  cause  of  our  prosperity, 
and  the  participation  of  our  workmen  in  the  profit, 
of  our  industrial  establishments  would  exhibit  simi- 
lar results.  Our  whale  and  other  fisheries  present 
strong  eri  ence  ol  the  success  ailenuirig  American 
industry,  > hen  our  inieliigeiil  ireemen,  the  working 
men  ol  the  concern,  stimulated  by  a just  participa 
tion  in  Die  profits,  have  driven  from  the  most  distant 
seas  the  whale  ships  ol  most  oilier  nations,  and 
nearly  monopolized  this  pursuit.  The  intelligent 
woikingiuen  uf  our  country  are  far  belter  prepareU 
for  the  adoption  of  lliis  truly  republican  system  Ilian 
those  of  any  oilier  nation,  and  this  elevation  of  the 
toiling  millions  uf  America  lo  a just  participation  in 
the  profits  ol  that  capital  which  is  made  fruifml  only 
by  their  industry,  will  yet  enjoy  a great  a triumph 
as  that  unlettered  trade,  and  uniaxed  and  unrestrict- 
ed labor,  wilh  which  it  ought  to  be  and  certainly  yet 
will  be  proudly  associated.  Under  this  system,  the 
labori  g men,  while  they  receive  the  lull  wages  here- 
tofore allowed  them,  would  also  participate  io  a rea 
sonable  extent  m lire  profits,  as  an  addition  to  then 
wages,  and  a most  poweilul  and  certain  stimulus  to 
reuder  iheir  labor  more  productive,  and  thus  in- 
ert ase,  lor  the  benefit  ol  all  concerned,  the  capital 
iota  and  woikingiuen,  the  proti.s  oi  llie  esluulisli- 
luenl.  vV  hat  is  called  Uic  pauper  labor  ol  Euiope 
is  already  inferior  to  our  iabur,  but  would  oe  ren- 


dered still  more  powerless  to  compete  with  us,  when 
labor  bpre  participated  with  capital  in  the  profits. 

When  w c reflect  that  the  working  freemen  of  the 
Union  must  constitute  the  ureal  mass  of  Ihe  people 
whose  votes  will  control  (he  government  and  iliiect 
the  policy  of  Ihe  nation,  the  superior  comfort,  edu. 
catmn,  intelligence  and  information  necessarily  re 
suiting  to  them  from  this  tmpiove  cut  ol  oor  -ocial 
system,  i«  important  to  the  successful  prog: ess  :,n<t 
prosperity  of  our  free  ins  ilulimis,  and  must  tie  .-.m  e. 
ful  lo  eveiy  repu  licau  patriot  and  lover - f mail 
kind 

Whilst  all  have  derived  great  benefits  fro  > 
new  tariff,  it  is  lab -i"  that  has  realized  it  • - 


• noca.vs 
i*  labor,  i d -uj 

- to  the  vale  a I 

- labor  of  Europe, 
high  toi  iff  iiisisl- 


rer.ari.  I'  was  coni-ti  ' ■ tin- 
t ci ion  that  i'  enhoo.  *•  . ages 

low  duties  would  rxi'm  • ..-.g>-  n, 
lowed  for  what  they  •"  c- 1 > toe  pimp. 

Go  Ihe  contraiy.  the  ■ ppoiu-ots  ol 
ei-  that  labor,  left  to  set b freely  the  ms  keis  ol  the 
uoild  would  fi  d P.i  It-  piuduets  the  best  p.  Kits,  »hd 
:.s  a consequence,  the  higliett  reward  lor  the  labor 
by  which  they  w e. re. -- produced.  ( be  duties  bavs 
been  i educed,  and  yet  *'?*«*•  nave  mvanced,  and  are 
higher  u w-  Ilian  under  any  protective  ta.ifl  I here 
ait  nisi.)  more  workmen  concern  u in  tliei  pursuits 
t ad  in  in  -.,  ii  ar.lur  s.  ami  nil  ...urn  • machine 
. ) a -siib-  'di-ii  toi  a or  and  by  dr  ..;  -slug  ag.  I- 
cu  lure,  commerce,  -nd  navigation,  oy  restrict  mg 
then  - ...iHun'ss  aim  the  aik.-.s  I , ir  products, 
Ihe  W age-  of  I hi  ■ f-r,<c,:eii  m jmcb  pur  .reie- 

dm-co  iitiiny  workmen  also  lose  employ. iieut,-  and 
no. ,p.  to. g iur  ivoik  in  ... anuiaeiiiic-s,  me  wages  of 
. .1  in  ■ diminished. 

Jl  i-  not  only  me  reduced  fluli.s  Inal  nave  prod  in: 
eo  it.e-e  ha;  p results,  but  the  mode  oi  reuu  lion, 
Ihe  substitution  ol  tne  all  valorem  tor  unequal  and 
oppressive  in  in  i to  U in  and  speeuic  unites.  i ue  h. go- 
er duly  as  thus  ai  . ays  imposed  by  the  very  nature 
ol  the  duty  upon  die  article  u:  die  luvve.sl  value’ Con- 
sumed by  die  poor,  und  .lie  lower  duty  assessed  up- 
on I lit  articie  ot  tne  highest  value,  u-eil  by  die  more 
wealthy,  often  operating  as  a ou-y  ol  id,  2U,  or  JO 
per  cent,  upon  the  high  priee.i  goods,  and  ol  1UU  or 
20U  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  arlicitsol  lower  price. 
Neaily  die  entile  ouiden  of  the  tariff  »a.  dios 
thrown  upon  labor,  by  whose  wages  chiefly  trie 
cheap,  r am.  les  were  purchased,  w Im.-d  capital,  w ith 
whose  profits  the  more  costly  goods  ueie  bought, 
was  almo.-l  exempt  liom  die  lax.  It  never  would 
have  been  tolerated  to  have  imposed  a duty  of  10  2U, 
or  3U  per  cent,  by  name  upon  eosliy  ai  lieles,  and  of 
100  oi  200  per  cent,  upon  cneaper  fabrics,  wliere  the 
ad  valorem  inies  would  nave  exhibited  t.  e injustice 
and  tneqiali  y of  the  duly,  but  It  was  accomplished 
by  minimum  and  specific  duties  which  assessed  a 
higher  duly  in  proporiiun  to  Ta  ue  upon  t e cheaper 
articles,.  and  the  lower  duty  upon  similar  articles 
more  cosily  in  price,  thus  imposing  the  lngtier  duty 
upon  labor  and  the  wages  of  lauor,  as  eCectualiy  as 
though  the  tax  gatherer  had  collected  Irom  the  work- 
ingman a third  or  fourth  ol  his  wages  every  day, 
whilst  capital  was  comparatively  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 

Such  is  the  system  which  has  been  overthrown  by 
the  substitution  of  the  reduced  ad  valorem,  operating 
the  reveiseof  the  former  system,  in  lavorol  die  poor 
and  the  wages  ol  labor,  as  lar  as  any  tarifl  can  so  up- 
date, and,  as  we  see,  even  with  lower  duties,  col- 
lecting a larger  revenue.  A lax  in  proportion  to 
the  value  ol  nnpoits  or  property  must  always  be 
more  productive  than  one  which  is  die  reverse  of 
that  rule,  or  w hicli  disregards  n altogether.  Thus, 
d we  impose  a lax  ol  ten  dollars  each  upon  all  Hou- 
ses, it  must  produce  less  revenue  than  the  ad  valorem 
lax,  in  proportion  lo  value,  because  the  lur.ner  lax 
would  tad  most  heavily  upon  die  poor,  who  were 
less  able  lo  bear  it,  and  muie  lightly  upon  die  weal- 
thy, who  had  greater  means  ol  payment,  and  there- 
by revenue  wou.d  be  diminished. 

Thus,  if  the  tax  of  leu  dollars  were  imposed  alike 
on  the  cabin  and  die  costly  dwelling,  it  would  bring 
less  revenue,  than  d die  same  rate  ad  valorem,  begin- 
ning with  the  lowest  at  the  rate  ol  ten  dollars,  were 
assessed  in  proportion  to  value  upon  ali  houses,  in- 
deed, the  lax  upon  the  cabin  might  be  reduced  lo  a 
dollar,  or  say  one  per  cent,  and  applied  ad  valorem 
lo  all  dwellings,  and  it  would  yield  a larger  reveuue 
Ilian  the  anti -ad  valoiem  specific  tax  ol  leu  dollars 
upon  all  houses,  irrespective  ol  their  value,  which  is 
no  more  unjust  or  unequal  lhaii  the  same  minimum 
or  specific  uuties  upon  hats,  caps,  bools,  shoes,  &c., 
and  like  articles  ol  import,  without  regain  to  tneir 
value, 

f ne  ad  valorem  duly  incorporates  itsell  inseperably 
wdh  die  exact  value  ol  the  articles,  and  collects  the 
lax  in  exact  proportion  lo  die  value,  the  form  which 
ol  ail  others,  must  y icid  the  largest  revenue.  Per- 
haps the  most  pcI  ieCL  mood  ol  an  auli-au  Valorem 
Urifl,  was  that  ui  ivew  me* leu,  oy  wuich  « duty  of 
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$500  was  imposed  on  each  wagon  load  of  goods  in- 
troduced there,  wholly  irrespective  of  their  value. 

The  great  argument  for  protection  is.  that  by  di- 
minishing imports,  the  balance  of  trade  is  turned  in 
our  favor,  bringing  specie  into  the  country.  The  anti 
protectionists  contend  that  commerce  is  chiefly  but 
an  exchange  of  imports  for  exports,  and  that  in  dimi- 
nishing impoits  we  will  necessarily  decrease  exports 
in  quantity  or  price,  or  both,  that  if  we  purchase 
more  imports  we  will  sell  more  exports  in  exchange, 
and  at  a better  price — and  that  if  commerce  is  pro 
filable,  we  should  have  a larger  balance  of  trade  in 
our  favor,  and  usually  larger  imports  of  specie,  and 
that  the  profits  of  commerce  in  the  increased  ex- 
change of  our  own  for  foreign  products,  augment 
the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  four  protective  tariffs  were  enacted  in  1816, 
1824,  1828,  and  1842.  I'he  compromise  act  inter- 
vened from  March,  1833,  until  after  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust, 1842,  and  the  revenue  tariff'  of  1846  went  into 
operation  last  year.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  eflect 
of  high  and  low  tariffs  upon  the  gain  of  specie  during 
these  periods  from  1821,  being  the  earliest  dates  to 
which  the  records  of  the  treasury  go  back  on  this 
subject.  From  the  beginning  of  1821,  until  the 
commencement  of  1833,  and  from  30ih  Sept.  1842, 
until  July  1,  1846,  our  excess  of  the  imports  of  spe- 
cie over  the  export  was  $12,660,312,  being  an  aver- 
age annual  gain  of  $791,216  in  specie  during  these 
16  years  of  high  tariffs,  whilst  the  excess  of  specie 
during  the  11  years  of  the  compromise  act  of  1833 
and  low  tariff  of  1846  was  $68,507,630,  and  the  av- 
erage aunual  gain  of  specie  was  $6,227,967- 

Omitting  the  tariffs  of  1842  and  1846,  and  compar 
ing  the  ten  years  of  comparatively  low  duties  from 
1833  to  1842,  with  the  twelve  years  under  protective 
tariffs  from  1821  to  1832,  we  find  under  the  latter  an 
actual  loss  of  specie  to  the  country  by  the  excess  of 
the  exports  of  specie  over  the  imports,  of  $3,851, 
652,  as  the  result  of  protection,  and  a gain  during 
the  succeeding  ten  years  of  comparatively  low  duties 
of  $46,294,090,  or  at  the  rate  of  $4,629,409  per  an- 
num and  in  the  single  year  under  the  new  tariff,  a 
gain  of  $22,243  550,  thus  exhibiting  a uniform  gain 
of  specie  in  the  years  of  low  as  compared  with  high 
duties.  The  protective  theory,  founded  upon  this 
assumed  balance  of  trade  and  gain  of  specie  under 
high  tariffs,  is  disproved  by  the  results,  and  it  is 
shown  by  the  experience  here  of  more  than  a fourth 
of  a century,  even  as  to  specie,  that  it  accumulates 
most  rapidly  by  the  gains  of  trade  under  a liberal 
commercial  policy.  Let  us  now  see,  under  the  same 
cycles  of  free  trade  and  protection,  whether  it  is 
true,  as  contended  by  our  opponents,  that  our  do- 
mestic exports  are  not  diminished  by  the  restrictive 
system. 

The  records  of  the  treasury  do  not  go  back  beyond 
1821,  as  regards  our  domestic  exports  exclusive  of 
specie.  We  must,  therefore,  make  the  comparison 
from  that  date. 

From  1821  to  1832,  both  inclusive,  under  high  du- 
ties, the  aggregate  of  our  exports  of  domestic  pro- 
ducts, exclusive  of  specie,  was  $653,157,527,  or  at 
the  rate  of  $54,429,794  per  annum.  From  the  30th 
Sept.,  1842,  to  30lb  of  June,  1846,  $377,391,500,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $94,347,875  per  annum,  making  a to- 
(ai  aggregate  during  these  sixteen  years  of  high  du- 
ties of  $1,030,549,027,  or  at  the  rale  of  $64,409,314 
per  annum.  During  the  compromise  act,  from  1833 
to  30th  Sept.,  1842,  the  total  of  these  exports  was 
$956,168,288,  or  at  the  rate  of  $95,616,828  per  an- 
num, and  in  the  year  ending  3uth  of  June,  1847, 
$150,574,844,  making  in  the  eleven  years  of  low  du- 
ties an  aggregate  of  1,106,743,132,  or  at  the  rale  ol 
$100,613,012,  being  an  average  gain  under  low  as 
compared  with  high  duties  of  domestic  exports,  ex- 
clusive of  specie,  of  36,203,698  per  annum,  and  ex- 
cluding altogether  the  last  year,  a gain  of  31,207,514 
per  annum  under  low  as  compared  wiih  high  duties. 

Having  thus  shown,  both  as  tO'specie  and  domestic 
exports,  the  great  gain  in  years  ot  low  as  compared 
with  high  duties,  let  us  now  compare  the  low  duty 
and  high  duly  cycles  as  to  our  tonnage,  foreign  and 
coastwise. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  low  duties  from  1789 
to  1807,  (sae  table  M M)  our  tonnage  increased  ai 
the  rate  of  29.41  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  1832 
to  1842,  at  the  rate  of  4.53  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  from  1846  to  1847,  10.81  per  cent,  in  a single 
year— such  has  been  the  uniform  high  rate  of  tn- 
arease  of  our  tonnage  during  every  period  of  iow 
duties.  Now  under  high  tariffs  from  1816  to  1812, 
our  tonnage  increased  0.30  per  cent,  being  less  than 
pne  third  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  from 
1843.  to  1846  at  the  rate  of  5-6,1  per  cent,  per  annum. 

it  is  said  that  the  increase  from  1780  to  1807,  wes 
occasioned  to  some  extent  hsy  Hie  war  Between  France 
Sind  England,  ;he  table  which  is  taken  from  the  re- 
cord* ot  lhe  treasury  shows,  that  from  1796  to  the 
close  ol  179,2,  ihimetSVatety  pwcoding  the  war,  which 


was  declared  early  in  1793,  our  tonnage  increased  at 
the  high  rate  of  60  16  000  per  cent,  per  annum,  when 
France  and  England  were  at  peace,  before  the  era  of 
steam  navigation,  and  before  the  acquisition  of  Lou 
tsiana  and  the  addition  of  the  great  Mississippi  and  of 
the  Mexican  gulf  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Union, 
and  when  our  flag  was  unknown  on  the  great  lakes 
of  the  northwest.  The  great  increase  is  uniform  at 
all  times  under  low  duties,  and  depressed  under  high 
duties  during  the  whole  period  of  58  years  from  1789 
to  1847. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  although  our  foreign 
commerce  may  have  decreased,  yet  the  home  market 
has  augmented  in  a ratio  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
loss  of  our  foreign  trade. 

If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  exhibited  in  the  aug- 
mentation of  our  coastwise  trade,  embracing  our  lakes 
and  coast,  as  well  as  rivers,  the  coastwise  tonnage  of 
course  augmenting  in  the  number  of  vessels  with  the 
goods  to  be  transported  between  the  states.  By  ref- 
erence to  the  3ame  tables,  it  appears  that  our  coast- 
wise tonnage  increased  from  1789  to  1807,  at  the 
rate  ol  22  71.100  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  1789  to 
1792,  at  the  rate  of  25  23  100  percent,  per  annum, 
from  1832  to  1842,  at  the  rate  of  6 6-100  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  in  the  single  year,  from  1846,  to  1847, 
13  15-100  per  cent.  Such  was  the  great  and  uniform 
increase  of  our  coastwise  tonnage  under  low  duties. 
Now,  under  high  duties  the  increase  from  1816  to 
1832,  was  at  the  rate  of  1 50.100  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, and  from  1842  to  1846,  6 44  100  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Thus,  we  see  an  immense  increase  under 
low  as  compared  with  iiigh  duties  of  the  coastwise 
tonnage,  proving  that  the  paralysis  of  foreign  com- 
merce resulting  from  the  restrictive  system,  affects 
injuriously  the  home  market  and  the  trade  between 
the  states,  and  furnishing  a demonstrative  truth,  that 
whether  we  look  at  home  or  abroad,  we  progress 
more  rapidly  under  a liberal  commercial  policy. — 
As  the  foreign  tonnage  rose  under  low  duties,  (as  the 
tables  prove,)  so  did  the  coastwise  tonnage,  and  as 
the  foreign  tonnage  declined,  so  also  did  the  coast- 
wise tonnage,  and  during  the  high  duties  from  1816 
to  1832,  whilst  the  foreign  tonnage  actually  decreased 
at  the  rate  of  0 88  per  cent,  per  annum,  that  of 
the  coastwise  tonnage  only  increased  at  the  rate  of 
1 50-100  per  cent,  per  annum;  yet,  during  that  period 
the  increase  of  the  coastwise  trade  ought  to  have 
been  immense,  including,  as  it  did,  the  era  of  the 
inlrodnciion  of  steam  to  a vast  extent  upon  the 
rivets  of  the  west,  as  also  upon  the  lakes  of  the 
northwest,  and  the  opening  of  the  great  canal  of  New 
York. 

It  is  said  the  famine  m Ireland  was  the  sole  cause 
of  our  large  export  of  breadstuff's  and  provisions. — 
Nuw,  from  1790  these  values  are  not  given  so  as  to 
be  slated  in  amounts,  but  the  qualities  are,  and  these 
prove  that,  even  omitting  the  last  year  altogether, 
and  comparing  the  low  duty  periods  from  1790  to  1807 
and  from  1833  to  1842,  with  years  of  protection 
from  1817  to  1832,  and  from  1832  to  1846,  the  aver- 
age export  of  breadstufls  and  provisions  was  much 
larger  in  the  years  of  low  as  compared  with  high  du- 
ties, especially  considering  the  difference  of  popula- 
tion.  As  a still  more  conclusive  proof  that  the  export 
of  breadstuff's  and  provisions  was  much  greater  under 
low  than  high  duties,  it  appears  by  table  D D hereto 
annexed,  that  our  total  exports  of  cotton  from  1790 
to  18J7  both  inclusive,  were  ofthe  value  of$81,074, 
843,  and  during  the  same  period  our  exports  of  do- 
mestic produce,  exclusive  of  cotton,  was  $530,411,- 
134;  making  our  exports  of  domestic  produce,  exclu- 
sive cotton,  at  the  rate,  from  1790  to  1807,  of  $29,- 
467,285,  wnich  it  will  be  perceived  at  ,nce,  vastly 
exceeds  the  average  annual  exports  of  domestic  pro- 
duce, exclusive  of  cotton,  under  years  of  high  du- 
ties. 

Indeed,  the  tables  of  the  treasury  clearly  prove 
that  whether  we  look  at  imports  or  exports,  the  rev- 
enue,  the  gain  of  specie,  the  tonnage  coa-twise  or 
foreign  the  coinage  at  the  mint,  or  the  export  of 
Breadstuff's  and  provisions,  the  balance  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  low  duly  period. 

The  department  has  lhU3  reviewed  the  books  of 
the  treasury,  and  presented  the  results,  constituting 
the  record  of  the  nation’s  history,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government  to  the  present  period,  in  con- 
demnation of  the  protective  policy.  These  records 
show  as  to  imports  and  exports,  revenue,  the  gam  of 
specie,  the  tonnage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  the  rale  of 
increase  in  each  and  all  of  these  cases  is  greater  under 
lower  than  high  duties.  These  records  are  not  argu- 
ments merely,  but  ascertained  results,  amounting  to 
mathematical  proof,  that  the  nation's  advance  in 
wealth  is  most  rapid  under  low  duties,  thus  sustain- 
ing the  views  ot  those  great  philososopluc  writers 
unconnected  with  party,  who  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  have  uniformly  maintained  the  same  po- 
sition. 

Comparing  the  first  twelve  mouths,  ending  the  1st 


December,  1847,  under  the  new  tariff,  with  preced* 

ing  years,  we  find  proofs  of  increased  prosperity 

The  revenue  has  largely  augmented,  as  also  have  the 
imports,  exports,  and  tonnage,  our  imports  of  specie, 
our  coinage  at  the  mint,  our  agricultural  and  mineral’ 
products,  our  commerce  and  navigation,  the  business 
upon  our  lakes,  rivers  and  coastwise,  upon  our  rail- 
roads and  canals, whilst  in  every  direction  manufacto- 
ries are  being  established  or  enlarged,  and  new  ma- 
nufacturing towns  and  cities  are  springing  into  exist- 
ence. Even  the  revulsion  in  England,  which  always 
produces  such  disasters  to  all  of  our  great  interests, 
including  cotton,  this  year  with  the  famine  combin- 
ed, affects  nothing  thus  far  compared  with  former 
years,  but  the  great  stable  of  cotton. 

Instead  of  ruin  we  find  prosperity,  the  manufactur- 
ers receiving  fair  profits  and  the  workingmen  augmen- 
ted wages  and  employment.  Coal  and  iron  are  in  grea- 
ter demand,  and  bringing  better  prices  than  before  the 
repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  yet  they  can  derive  no 
portion  of  their  augmented  price  from  that  famine 
abroad,  to  which  is  attributed,  by  some,  all  our  ex- 
isting prosperity,  but  which  famine,  in  fact,  is  caus- 
ing a temporary  drain  of  specie  to  England,  not  to 
pay  balances  but  because  bills  are  discredited,  which 
has  for  the  time  depressed  the  price  of  cotton,  and 
which  is  the  only  brief  check  at  this  period  to  our 
advancing  prosperity.  If,  as  is  truly  the  case,  our 
wealth  is  connected  with  the  mines,  the  forest,  and 
the  fisheries,  our  agriculture,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  navigation,  are  more  prosperous,  and 
above  all,  wages  are  augmented,  why  should  we 
change  the  existing  system?  The  predictions  of 
its  failure  have  themselves  failed.  The  new  tariff  is 
no  longer  an  experiment — the  problem  is  solved,  and 
experience  proves  that  the  new  system  yields  more 
revenue,  enhances  wages  and  advances  more  rapidly 
the  public  prosperity.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  suc- 
cess, why  put  in  jeopardy,  by  any  change,  the  na- 
tion’s revenue  and  welfare?  When  free  trade  is 
advancing  so  rapidly  throughout  the  world,  shall  we 
retrograde  and  invite  Great  Britain  to  re-enact  her 
corn  laws,  and  drive  again  from  her  ports  our  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions?  And  now  when  under  success- 
ful example,  the  ports  of  Europe  are  most  probably 
about  being  more  widely  opened  to  all  our  exports, 
shall  we  check  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
extinguish  the  dawning  light  of  commercial  free- 
dom? 

Every  where  nations  are  being  aroused  upon  the 
subject,  their  statesmen  are  resisting  the  interested 
classes,  and  exposing  the  injury  and  injustice  of 
shackles  upon  trade,  and  will  soon  enroll  the  names 
of  other  countries  on  the  great  international  league 
of  commercial  freedom,  for  the  benefi  tof  mankind. 
It  was  our  own  country  and  her  public  functionaries 
who  proclaimed  these  great  truths,  before  they  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  other  nations.  Our  great 
movement  was  felt  in  British  councils,  was  quoted  as 
a precedent  in  the  halls  of  British  legislation,  where 
American  free  trade  documents  were  recorded 
among  their  archives,  and  our  doctrines  approved 
and  example  followed  by  the  repeal  of  the  British 
corn  laws,  and  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  other  du- 
ties upon  our  exports.  Indeed,  it  has  been  conceded 
by  some  of  our  most  distinguished  protectionists, 
that  the  promulgation  of  free  trade  doctrines  in  the 
American  official  docuoients  of  1845  certainly  ac- 
celerated, if,  indeed,  it  did  not  actually  ensure  the 
repeal  of  the  British  corn  laws.  With  such  results 
already  from  our  efforts,  we  have  every  motive  to 
persevere,  until  the  free  trade  doctrines  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  the  two  great  nations  of  kind- 
red blood  and  language,  shall  open  their  ports  and 
disentral  the  commerce  of  the  world.  What  may  we 
not  hope  from  our  efforts  with  other  nations,  if  they 
have  succeeded  in  Great  Britain?  That  country,  so 
long  the  bulwark  of  protection,  applying  it  by  a 
sliding  scaie  upon  the  masses  of  her  people,  down  to 
the  utmost  point  of  human  endurance,  has  at  length 
overcome  the  error  of  ages.  One  of  her  own  great 
statesmen,  the  most  able  and  efficient  champion  of 
the  protective  policy,  at  length  lifts  his  eyes  to  the 
light  of  truth,  and  » ith  that  moral  firmness  and  in- 
trepidity which  is  the  highest  evidence  of  real  great- 
ness, abandons  the  cherished  policy  of  his  life,  only 
because  he  found  it  to  be  injurious  to  his  country, 
and  unites  in  the  support  of  commercial  freedom 
with  his  truly  illustrious  and  untitled  countryman, 
who  has  earned  for  himself  the  highest  of  all  earth- 
ly distinctions,  that  of  benefactor  of  his  country  and 
of  mankind. 

France,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Prussia, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  and  even  China,  have  moved  or  are  vibrat- 
ing or  preparing  to  move  in  favor  of  the  same  great 
prmciple,  and  if  our  own  country  and  Great  Britain 
adhere  to  their  present  enlightened  policy,  the  rest 
ot  the  world  must  lose  their  commerce,  or  adopt, 
as  they  will,  our  example.  Pennsylvania,  surpass? 
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ingly  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and  but  a year  since  so 
unanimous  for  protection,  has  tried  low  duties.  Her 
coal  and  iron  pour  forth  their  treasures  in  increasing 
abundance;  her  breadstuff*  and  provisions  find  a bet- 
ter and  more  abundant  market;  her  agriculture  her 
commerce,  her  manufactures  and  navigation,  her 
miners,  farmers  merchants,  anil  seamen,  manufac- 
turers and  mechanics,  and  above  all,  her  toiling 
workmen,  with  enhanced  wages  and  every  pursuit  of 
industry  blessed  with  increased  prosperity,  rise  up  in 
favor  of  the  new  and  more  liberal  commercial  poli- 
cy, and  her  people  by  a majority  unprecedented 
largest  in  the  counties,  where  her  coal  and  iron  do 
most  abound,  recall  their  former  verdict  in  favor  of 
protection,  and  Pennsylvania  becomes  the  very  Key 
stone,  of  the  arch  of  commercial  freedom,  which 
must  span  the  hemisphere  we  inhabit,  and  unite  the 
interests  of  mankind. 

Nations  cannot  grow  rich  by  destroying  or  re- 
stricting their  commerce,  and  if  the  restriction  is 
good,  the  prohibition  must  be  beller.  Commerce  is 
an  exchange  of  product-,  specie  often  adjusting  ba- 
lances, but  constituting  so  inconsiderable  a part  of  the 
value  of  products  and  property,  but  a small  portion 
of  sales  can  be  for  specie,  but  must  be  in  exchange 
for  other  products.  The  attempt,  then,  by  high  ta- 
riffs, to  make  larger  sales  for  any  length  of  time,  for 
the  specie  of  other  nations,  is  impracticable,  and 
must  diminish  the  quantity  and  price  of  our  exports. 
As  specie  sales  for  long  periods  or  great  extent  are 
impossible,  that  nation  which  from  the  surplus  pro 
ducts  of  its  own  labor  at  the  best  price  purchases  at 
the  lowest  rate  the  largest  quantity  of  the  products 
of  the  labor  of  the  world,  progresses  in  wealth  most 
rapidly.  Thus,  if  one  nation  by  high  duties  should 
lorbid  its  citizens  purchasing  any  of  the  products  ol 
other  nations,  except  at  greatly  advanced  price,  or 
should  restrict  the  exchange  of  the  products  uf  its 
own  labor  for  the  products  of  the  labor  of  other  na 
lions,  such  restricting  nation  would  certainly  receive 
less  of  the  comforts  or  necessaries  of  life  in  ex 
change  for  the  products  of  its  own  labor,  and  in  this 
manner  (the  wages  of  labor,  being  connected  with 
the  value  of  its  products)  depressed  wages.  If  there 
were  three  nations,  the  first  raising  breadstuff's,  the 
second  sugar,  and  the  third  cotton,  and  the  first  re- 
strict the  exchange  of  its  breadstuff's  for  sugar  of  the 
second,  and  for^lhe  cotton  of  the  third,  it  would  cer 
tainly  get  less  sugar,  and  cotton  in  exchange  for  its 
breadstuff's  thau  other  nations  which  encouraged 
free  exchanges. 

Labor,  then,  untaxed  and  unrestricted  in  all  its 
exchanges  and  markets,  will  certainly  receive  in  ex- 
change a larger  amount  o(  the  products  of  labor,  and 
consequently  accumulate  wealth  more  rapidly,  than 
when  labor  is  restricted  in  its  products  to  a single 
market,  abandoning  the  profits  of  the  exchanges 
with  other  nations.  It  is  thus  clear  that  a tax  or  re- 
striction on  com ..  erce  is  a restriction  or  tax  on  labor, 
aud  falls  chiefly  upon  the  wages  of  labor,  and  it  will 
soon  become  an  axiomatic  truth  that  all  tariff's  are  a 
tax  upon  labor  and  wages. 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  is  to  co  npare  our 
imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  with  our  domestic  ex- 
ports, exclusive  of  specie;  and  if  there  are  more  such 
imports  than  exports  in  any  one  year,  such  balance 
of  trade  is  set  down  as  so  much  lost  by  foreign  com 
merce  to  the  nation.  A single  fact  proves  Hie  falla- 
cy of  this  pusition.  From  1790,  to  the  present  perion, 
our  imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  have  exceeded  our 
domestic  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars;  yet  our  wealth  has  increas- 
ed with  a rapidity  unprecedented.  Tile  tneory, 
therefore,  is  disproved  by  the  facts,  and  tne  reason- 
are  obvious,  of  which  the  following  are  among  the 
most  prominent. 

The  products  of  our  whale  fisheries,  ex  reeled  by 
our  hardy  seamen  from  the  ocean,  and  most  clearly 
one  of  the  great  products  ol  American  industry, 
when  imported  here,  are  included  in  ihe  list  of  our 
foreign  imports,  and  go  to  swell  several  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  this  alleged  unfavorable  ba 
lance.  The  earnings  of  Ireighl  in  foreign  com 
merce  by  our  crews  and  vessels  are  not  brougnt  into 
the  account,  or  are  often  against  us  wuen  invested 
in  foreign  imports.  The  profits  of  excriangmg  our 
imports  or  of  sales  ol  foreign  products  do  not  appear 
in  the  balance,  or  if  so,  to  a very  limited  extern,  or 
often  against  us.  Thus,  an  American  merchant  ship 
from  ijoslion  a cargo  of  ice  during  the  winter, 
valued  at  that  time  as  an  export  at  a very  small  sum. 
He  sends  it  to  Calcutta,  and  sells  it  at  an  advance  of, 
perhaps,  a thousand  per  cent.  The  proceeds  he  may 
invest  there,  in  the  purchase  of  goods,  which  ne  can 
bring  to  Liverpool  and  probably  sell  at  a profit  ol  29 
to  39  per  cent.,  and  the  aggregate  profit  realised  at 
Calcutta  and  Liverpool,  he  takes  home  in  specie  or 
in  imports  or  IQ  a bill  of  exchange,  which  he  proba_ 
bly  sells  here  at  a premium  tor  remittance.  Y 
hose  profits  may  uever  appear  or  may  even  appea 


as  an  unfavorable  balance  under  the  head  of  imports. 
Upon  (he  same  fallacious  theory,  if  instead  of  pur- 
chasing millions  of  foreign  fabrics  from  the  profit' 
of  foreign  commerce,  such  valuable  foreign  articles 
were  presented  gratuitously  to  the  American  mer 
chant  ami  brought  by  him  into  the  country,  they 
would  swell  this  alleged  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade. 

To  9um  up  the  result  as  proved  by  the  tables  of 
the  treasury,  it  appears  that  if  the  augmentation  wa- 
in the  same  ratio  as  during  Ihe  last  fiscal  year,  since 
the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  our  domestic  exports 
in  1849  would  exceed  those  of  any  other  nation,  and 
our  imports  in  1851,  our  specie  in  1850,  -mr  tonnage 
in  1851,  and  if  our  revenue  augmented  in  the  same 
ratio  in  succeeding  years  a-  in  the  year  ending  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1847,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  our  revenue  from  duties  in  1854  ould 
exceed  that  of  any  other  nation  from  the  same 
9ource.  It  is  not  contended,  great  as  the  future  aug- 
mentation may  be  as  to  exports,  tonnage,  specie, 
and  revenue,  that  the  advance  will  be  so  rapid  as  it 
was  this  year,  when  with  the  shackles  stricken  from 
commerce  we  bounded  forward  at  such  a wonderful 
rate  of  progress.  But  that  the  increase  under  low 
duties  in  a series  of  years  will  be  regular,  rapid,  and 
progressive  is  not  doubted. 

Before  the  repeal  of  the  British  corn  laws,  the 
argument  here  for  high  duties  was,  as  a measure  of 
retaliation  by  closing  our  markets  against  British 
fabrics,  to  Torce  her  to  open  her  ports  to  our  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions.  Well,  she  has  thus  opened  her 
ports  freely  and  invites  the  exchange,  and  yet  it  is 
still  contended  that  we  ought  to  keep  out  her  fabrics 
by  high  duties,  and  of  course  induce  her  to  re- 
establish her  corn  laws. 

This  is  a new  commercial  era,  and  there  are  many 
causes  combining  at  this  time  to  augment  trade 
among  nations.  The  redu  tion  or  repeal  of  duties, 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals  to  bring  Ihe 
products  and  fabrics  ol  all  nations  from  the  interior 
upon  the  seaboard,  with  ocean  steamers  in  addition 
to  sailing  vessels,  to  facilitate  and  hasten  the  ex- 
change, and  with  China,  containing  nearly  one  third 
of  the  population  of  the  globe,  brought  at  last  with- 
in the  range  of  liberal  exchanges,  at  low  duties. — 
O or  canals  and  railroads  bringing  our  own  projects 
and  fabrics  from  the  interior  to  the  sea  board,  or 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west,  the  points  of  distribu- 
tion for  domestic  consumption,  as  well  as  for  ship 
raent  in  exchange  for  the  fabrics  of  other  nations, 
are  of  great  and  increasing  importance. 

Without  these  roads  and  canals,  there  are  very 
many  points,  where  coal  and  lime  and  iron,  and 
other  materials  could  not  be  brought  together  for 
profitable  use  in  the  same  establishment,  there  are 
many  farms  and  manufactories  whose  products  and 
fabrics  could  never  have  found  a market,  and  the 
coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  other  states, 
mu9t  have  remained  almost  a useless  treasure.  This 
in  itself  is  a great  change  in  favor  of  our  present 
domestic  industry,  and  is  a far  better  protection  to 
all  the  products  and  fabrics  of  American  labor,  than 
any  restrictions  which  may  be  imposed  by  high  ta- 
riff's, and  in  truth  dispenses  with  even  the  pretext  for 
any  suen  policy,  wiiicii,  when  the  internal  commu- 
nication has  brought  our  own  products  or  fabrics 
upon  the  seaboard,  would  arrest  their  exchange 
there  lor  the  productions  of  the  world.  The  doc 
trine  that  we  cannot  encounter  foreign  cargoes  in 
lair  and  open  competition,  is  as  erroneous  and  mju 
riuus  to  the  national  character,  as  were  the  fears  of 
some  in  1812,  that  our  gallant  navy  must  be  retained 
witnin  our  ports  and  baroors,  under  the  protection 
ol'  their  forts  and  ordnance,  and  dare  not  venture 
upon  the  oceau  to  meet  on  equal  terms,  gun  for  gun 
and  man  for  man,  the  navies  of  the  world. 

If  our  country  is  inferior,  and  cannot  meet  at 
home  and  abroad  upon  equal  terms  the  products  and 
fabrics  ol'  oilier  nations,  it  is  time  that  we  should 
prepare  to  do  so.  Protection  may  exclude  rival  la- 
brics,  and  shrink  from  the  encounter,  but  we  can 
only  assume  the  position  of  an  equal  by  trying  our 
strength  under  free  trade  or  low  duties.  Tins  we 
have  done,  and  succeeded,  and  have  thereby  placed 
our  own  industry  upon  that  solid  basis  which  tears 
no  competition.  VVe  knew  not  our  strength  until  it 
had  been  tried  by  low  duties,  and  proved  that  pro- 
tection is-  unnecessary.  We  are  not  inferior  to  other 
nations  in  the  arts  or  sciences;  in  war  or  in  peace, 
upon  toe  ocean  or  the  laud,  iri  agriculture,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  or  navigation. 

We  have  the  raw  material  in  greater  abandance 
and  at  a lower  price,  cheaper  subsistence,  more  mi- 
neral wealth,  more  fertile  lauds,  yielding  from  a 
better  soil  and  warmer  sun  more  to  the  acte  and 
greater  variety  of  products,  with  exemption  from 
costly  government  and  oppressive  internal  taxation, 
at  least  equal  skill,  enterprise,  industry,  energy, 
perseverence,  and  inventive  genius!  our  working 


freemen  more  vigorous  and  intelligent,  and  perform- 
ing in  a day  more  effective  labor,  with  better  and 
freer  institutions,  and  -vim  public  and  individual 
prosperity  and  capital  aug  uenting  in  a greater  ratio 
than  in  any  other  nation.  We  require  no  protection, 
because  our  industry  and  prosperity  repose  upon  the 
immovable  basis  of  superior  advantages,  and  ad- 
vancing as  we  are  more  rapidly  than  any  oilier  na- 
tion in  all  the  ele  oents  of  wealth  and  power,  oar 
exports,  imports,  tonnage,  and  specie,  as  has  been 
already  proved,  will  soon  exceed  those  of  any  other 
country,  and  the  prices  be  regulated  at  the  c< editor 
city  of  New  York.  Restrictions  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  Union  are  especially  restrictions  upon  her 
commerce,  and  have  impeded  her  advance  towards 
her  destiny  predicted  in  my  last  report,  as  the  centre 
and  emporium  of  the  co  umerce  of  the  world. 

For  that  high  position  she  possesses  more  natural 
advantages,  aril  greater  elements  of  augmenting 
wealth  and  business  than  any  other  city.  Let  us 
remove  the  obstructions  which  high  tariffs  have 
erected  round  her  magnificent  harbor,  let  her  have 
free  scope  to  develop  her  transcendent  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  she  must  become  the  dep  it  of  univer- 
sal commerce  where  international  balance  sheets 
will  be  adjusted,  and  assorted  products  arid  fabrics 
of  all  nations  interchanged,  the  great  regulator  of 
prices  current,  and  the  barometer  of  the  exchanges 
of  the  world.  The  Lime  is  approaching  when  a bill 
upon  New  York  will  bring  a higher  premium  than  a 
bill  upon  any  other  city,  and  when  the  tribute  of 
millions  of  dollars,  pud  by  us  to  other  nations  upon 
exchange,  shall  he  paid  by  them  to  us  and  How  into 
our  own  great  commercial  emporium.  Whilst  New 
York  must  contain  a large  population  as  well  as  N. 
Orleans,  the  principal  depot  of  the  mighty  west,  and 
many  other  cities,  they  will  be  all  s nail  indeed, 
compared  with  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
Union,  who  will  go  on  augmenting  in  a correspond- 
ing ratio,  still  leaving  an  im. nence  majority  of  the 
nation  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  supply- 
ing with  tneir  products  not  only  our  own  markets, 
but  those  of  other  nations  in  an  ever  increasing  ratio 
by  reciprocal  exchanges  under  (ree  trade  or  low 
duties. 

Although  it  must  gratify  all  our  people,  that  an 
American  city  should  become  the  centre  of  univer- 
sal commerce,  the  advantages  will  not  he  limited  to 
that  place,  hut  all  the  people  and  cities  and  states  of 
the  Union  will  feel  the  favorable  effect  of  this  great 
revolution.  Every  branch  of  our  industry  will  be 
enlarged  and  invigorated,  and  foreign  cities  having 
ceased  to  control  our  commerce  or  country,  will  no 
longer  sink  at  their  pleasure  and  with  tueir  revul- 
sions, as  heretofore  and  as  they  now  do,  the  price  of 
our  products.  Ollier  Atlantic  cities  may  not  be  as 
great  as  New  York,  yet  they  will  all  ue  greater 
when  the  emporium  ol  universal  commerce  snail  be 
here,  than  they  would  have  been  with  any  foreign 
city  occupying  that  commanding  position. 

This  destiny  we  can  never  accomplish  if  com- 
merce is  restricted  here,  and  our  industry,  instead  of 
seeking  for  its  products  and  fabrics  the  markets  of 
more  than  a thousand  millions  of  people,  retires 
within  our  home  inaikel  confined  to  twenty  one  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  surrenders  without  an  effort  the 
markets  and  commerce  of  the  world.  A liberal 
commercial  policy  is  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  great  destiny  of  New  York  and  of  the  Union, 
but  above  and  beyond  all,  the  Union  itself,  the  free 
trade  Union,  its  perpetuity  and  onward  progress,  in 
area,  wealth,  and  population,  are  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  grand  results.  Upon  this 
point  sectional  fanatics,  few  in  number  at  home,  and 
despots  abroad  concurring  with  tnem,  may  hope,  and 
menace,  but  the  American  Union  is  a moral  and 
physical,  a political  and  commercial  necessity,  and 
never  can  or  will  be  dissolved. 

As  well  might  we  attempt  to  decompose  the  great 
element  of  nature  which  holds  together  the  plantts, 
suns,  and  systems  of  the  universe,  as  hope  to  sever 
the  links  of  mighty  lakes  and  rivers,  of  ever  extei  d- 
mg  telepraphs,  railroads,  and  canals,  of  free  trade, 
intercourse,  oi  interest,  of  love,  and  affection,  of  the 
glories  of  tne  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  which 
must  forever  Diud  together  the  American  Union. — 
Indeed,  wuen  we  look  upon  the  American  revolu- 
tion, the  framing  of  our  constitution,  the  addition  of 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Oregon,  our  eve. - 
extending  area,  products,  aud  population,  our  tr  - 
umphs  in  war  and  peace,  we  must  be  hlmu  to  the 
past,  and  close  our  eyes  upon  the  fulfilling  realit  er 
of  the  future,  if  we  cannot  perceive  and  gratefu  1/ 
acknowledge  that  a higher  loan  any  earthly  po.  e.* 
still  guards  and  directs  our  destiny,  impels  us  in- 
ward, and  has  selected  our  great  and  nappy  couutiy 
as  a model  a. id  ultimate  centre  of  attraction  for  ell 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Elections.  — Messrx  Richard  U.  Thompson,  Indiana; 
Joseph  Mullin,  N Y ; Lnc.ien  B.  Chase,  Tennessee; 
Nathaniel  Bovden,  N.  C.;  Timothy  Jenkins,  N.  Y.; 
Jno.  Van  Dyke.  N.  J.;  Samuel  N.  Judge,  Ala  ; J. 
Disi  n Roman,  Maryland;  Hzekiah  McWilliams, 
Maine. 

Ways  and  means — Messrs  S T.  Vintor-,  Ohio  — 
Robert  Toombs,  M -s  ..;  j J.  Mc  Kay  N C.;  Cnarle- 
Hudson,  Massaehiisei  ; Geo.  ge  L Houston.  Ala  — 
Charles  T.  Mnrehead,  Kenttieky;  James  Pc  llock, 
Penn;  Sa-nuei  D Hubbard,  C.mneclicut;  Henry 
Nicill.  N Y 

Claims. — Messrs  John  A Rockwell,  Conn.;  J C. 
Cron  i O o ;R  R J D mtel,  N C ; Win  Nelson, 
NY  ;D  Wil  -.<  i,  P . . Geo  C Dunn,  la.,  I'.  W. 
Logon.  Mu.;  T S Flourney,  Va  ; J.  H.  Thomas, 

Tenn. 

Commerce  — N Hunt.  N Y ; J.  R G.  Grinnell, 
Mass  ; R 1 Simpson,  S.  C ; Moses  Hampton.  Pa  ; 
R G I tub  deanx  L.i  ; D.  S Gu  g'rv,  N Y ; A. 
A.  Atkinsmi,  Va.;  K S.  Bingbu  n.  Mi  Inga  ; J ihn 
Went'vo; ih,  Illinois 

Mititiuy  .dffnirs — Messrs  John  M.  Buts  Virgin  a; 
Armisiea  i B ... i,  S.  C ; James  Nelson  N.  H.;  H.  A 
Hatal  on,  S C John  Du  ke;,  Pa.  Lnni  li  , Ki  ; 
D War*  in.  N Y ; VV  L.  Haskell,  I t n ; D Fisher, 
Ohio. 

Manufactures. — Messrs  Aod-ew  Siewari,  P.r,  Arnos 
Ahb  .ii,  iVla  s ; J A.  W"  dwaid,  S C ; .1  N Ho  s- 

ton,  Del  J fc  Edsall,  N J Nicoll  N.  Y ; N 

G.  Bro-v  •.  V ; J,  .v,  Cnsfieid,  M-j  ; Jas.  H John- 
son, N.  H. 

Indian  Jiffuirs. — Messrs  M P Gentry,  Term;  J 
M.  Barringer,  N.  C ; A.  R.  M - livable,  P.i  ; Jacob 
Thompson.  Miss  ; Charles  N Cai heart.  In  ..;  J ii 
Giddlngs,  Ohio;  Lucius  B.  Peck,  Vt  ; A.  Bucknei , 
Ky  ; R H.  Johns  m.  Ark 
Mileage. — Messrs.  H.  Belcr.er,  Me  ; Thomas  Rich* 
ey,  ino.;  Cornelius  Warren,  N.  Y ; W.  A.  Richard- 
son. Illinois.  Jas.  8 Gieen,  Mo. 

Engraving  — M.essr.-  L C.  Levin,  Pa.;  H C.  Mur. 
phy.  N Y ; Green  A-iauis,  Ky. 

Revival  of  unfinished  business — Messrs  J W Horn- 
beck,  Pa  ; F.  N.  Lord,  N-  Y ; Hale,  Mass  , J P. 
Turner,  Illinois;  H.  U.  L.  Hill,  Tenn. 

Public  lands — Messrs  J.  Collamer,  Vi.,  A.  H 
Sleptiens,  Ga.;  J.  A.  McClernarnl,  Illinois;  O Dun- 
can, Ky.;  R.  Brodhead,  Pa.;  H.  Putman,  N Y ; J. 
Jameson,  Mo;  Alexander  Evaus,  Md.;  N.  R.  N. 
Cobbs,  Ala. 

Pott  offices  and  post  roads — Messrs  Wm.  L.  Gog- 
gin,  Va.;  J.  M.  Root,  Ohio;  Chas.  Brown,  Pa  ; D B 
Si.  John,  N.  Y ; Jno.  S.  Phelps,  Mo.;  E.ijah  Embree, 
la.;  George  N Jones,  Tenn.;  Abraham  Lincoln,  111.; 

D.  S.  Kautiuuiii,  Texas. 

District  of  Columbia. — J.  G.  Chapman,  Md.;  T..  A. 
Talmadge,  N.  Y.,  Jas.  McDowell,  Va  ; W.  Barrow, 
Tenn.;  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  Illinois;  Wm.  Henry, 
Vt.;  A.  D.  Suns,  S.  C.;  'P.  O.  Edwards,  Ohio;  B.  B. 
Thurston,  R.  1. 

Judiciary. — Messrs  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Pa.;  George 
Ashmun,  Mass  ; John  Petit,  la.,  N.  K.  Hall,  N.  Y.; 

J.  W.  Lumpkin,  N.  Y.;  James  Dixon,  Ct . ; H.  R 
French,  Kentucky;  J.  L.  Taylor,  Ohio;  R K.  Meade 
Va. 

Revolutionary  claims. — Messrs.  D.  P.  King,  Mass  ; 
C.  Butler,  Pa.;  F.  W.  Bourdon,  Ala.;  R L.  Rose, 
N.  Y.;  A.  lvtr.-ou,  Ga.;  D.  Outlaw,  N.  C.;  Jona.  D. 
Morris,  Ohio;  Wm.  A.  Newell,  N.  J.;  E.  K.  Smart, 
Me. 

Private  land  claims. — Messrs  John  Gay  le,  Ala;  Jno. 

E.  Bradley,  Pa.;  J.  B.  Bowlin,  Mo.;  M.  vV.  Wick, 
In.;  D.  Ramsey,  N.  Y.;  J.  H.  H aunaiison,  L i ; P. 
W.  Tompkins,  Miss.;  R.  S.  Canby,  Ohio;  A.  John- 
son, Tenn. 

Public  expenditures. — Messrs  Thos.  L.  Clingiiian, 
N.  C.;  John  Slroiim,  Pa  ; Henry  Bedinger,  Va  ; A. 
Hale,  Mass.;  W.  P.  Hall,  Mo.;  John  N.  Jones,  Ga.; 

E La  Sere,  La.;  F.  Clark,  Maine;  U.  S.  Conger, 
N.  Y. 

. Naval  affairs. — Messrs.  1.  B.  King,  Georgia,  J.  E. 
Holmes,  8.  C.;  R.  C.  Sihenck,  Ohio;  H.  White,  N. 
Y.;  J.  H.  Bayley,  Virginia;  L.  C.  Levin,  Pennsylva- 
nia; F.  P.  Stanton,  Tennessee;  E.  D.  Cabell,  Fla-; 

A.  Tuck,  N.  H. 

Foreign  affairs  —Messrs  T.  Smith,  Conn  ; H.  N. 
Hilliard,  Aia.;C.  J.  Ingersoll,  Pa.;  GtorgeP.  Matsu, 

Vt  ; K.  B.  Rneit,  S.  C.;  Jolin  S.  Pendleton,  Virginia.; 
YYilliaui  Duer,  N.  Y.  R.  McClelland,  Michigan;  D. 
Duncan,  Onto. 

Revolutionary  pensions. — N.  W.  Cocke,  Term  ; P. 

K.  Silvester,  Ky.;  J.  D.  Cummins,  Ohio;  John  Nee- 
dles, Pa.;  T.  S.  Bococke  Va.;  R.  S.  Donnell,  N.  C ; 
David  Hammonu,  Mt.;N.  Strong,  Pa.;  S.  Lawrence, 

N.  Y. 

invalid  pensions.  — Messrs.  Henry  Ne-s,  Pa.;  A.  S. 
Fulton,  Va;  George  Fries,  Ohio;  N '* . Lawrence,  N 

Y.;  A.  W.  Venable,  N.  C.j.  R,  A.  Thompson,  Va.; 


Geo.  N.  Eckhart,  Pa.;  Jas.  S.  Wiley,  Maine,  Geo. 
Petrie.  N 

Roads  and  canals  — Robert  C.  Schenk,  Ohio;  E.  B., 
Holmes,  N.  Y ; Robert  Smith,  111  ; Alex.  Irvin,  Pa.; 
A.  VV  H.  Clapp,  S.  C;  O.  Peyton,  Ky.  W.  A.  Newell 
N.  J ; Job  Mann,  Pa. 

Patents. — Messrs  John  N.  Farrelly,  Pa.;  N.  B. 
Mc.Clay,  N.  Y.;  Thos.  J.  Henly,  lnd  ; John  N.  Jones, 
Ga.;  J.  K Miller,  Ohio. 

Public  buildings  — Messrs  John  W.  Houston,  Del  ; 
W.  B.  Preston,  Va.;  James  J.  Faran,  Ohio;  Roberta 
M.  Mi  Lane,  Md.;  Gideon  Rey nolds,  N . Y. 

Joint  library  committee — Messrs  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Mas-.;  N B Preston,  Va  ; H.  C.  Murphy  N.  Y. 

Agriculture. — Messrs  fHiich  White,  N.  Y.;  A.  H. 
Shepherd,  \.  C-;  Wm.  Sawyer,  Ohio:  J.  G Pullrey. 
Mass;  J N Harris.  Ala.;  William  Ruckhill,  lnd.;  H. 
Belcher,  Me;  Win.  Thompson,  Iowa;  J.  J.  Slimier 
land,  N Y. 

Militia — Messrs.  John  B.  Thompson,  Kv.;  James  A. 
Black  S C.;  J Blanchard,  Pa.;  R.  M.  McLane,  Md.: 
J M.  Holly,  N.  Y;  C.  H Peaslee.  N H;  R.  T.  L. 
Beale,  Va.;  W.  L-  Fcatherstonhaugh,  Miss.;  Rudolph 
Dickinson,  Ohio 

Territories  — Messrs.  Caleb  B.  Smith.  In  ; Robert  B. 
Cranston.  R.  I.;  Howell  Cobb,  Ga.;  Julius  Rockwell, 
Mass.;  J;i  res  J hnson,  Pa.;  Daniel  Gott,  N.  Y.;  Isaac 
E M.  i -e,  La.;  Nathan  Evans,  Ohio;  Timothy  Pillsburv, 

Texas. 

Expenditures  of  the  slate  department. — Messrs.  D.  M. 
Barri  ei,  N.  C.;  John  H Crnzier,  Tenn.;  Sam.  Lalim, 
Ohio;  James  Dixon.  Conn  ; William  Collins.  N Y. 

Treasury  department.-  Messrs  Joseph  M.  R >ot,  Ohio; 
R S.  Di.ineil,  N.  C.;  Os  urn  Birdsnll,  N.  Y.;  Ayle.it 
Buckner,  Kv.;  Lh  S.  Feathers'on,  Miss 

War  Department — Messrs.  John  H Crosier  Tenn., 
R W.  Thompson,  la.;  Wm.  Kcnnon,  Jr.  Ohio;  D. 
S.  Jai  k-on  N.  Y ; Abraham  Lincoln,  Illinois. 

Accounts — Messrs  Linn  Boyd.  Ky  ; D.  S.  Gregory, 
N.  J ; G A.  Starkweather,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Kennon,  Jr 
Olu<  ; VV m.  Henry,  Vt. 

Expenditures  oj  navy  department—  Messrs.  P.  N. 
Tompkins,  .Viiss.;  N.  Boyuon,  N.  C.;  N.  B.  McClay 
N.  Y.;  B L.  Clark.  Ky.;  A.  Tuck,  N.  J. 

Post  Office  department—  Messrs.  Jas.  Wilson,  N.  H ; 
O Kellogg,  N.  Y.;  E.  E Steuart,  Mich.;  S.  Ltffler, 
lo«a;  John  B Thompson,  Ky. 

Post  ^Office  buildings — Messrs.  E.  C.  Cabell,  Florida; 
Jas.  G.  Hampton,  N J.;  Wm.  Sawyer,  Ohio;  E B. 
Holmes,  N.  Y.;  W.  A Richardson,  111. 

Enrolled  bills — Messrs.  Jas.  G.  Hampton,  N.  J.;  J. 

L Robinson,  la. 


Gold,  unwrought,  or  in  the  state  of  ore  or  dust 
three  per  cent. 

Silver,  unwrought,  or  in  a state  of  ore,  seven  per 
cent. 

Where  gold  or  silver,  in  any  form,  is  taken  from 
any  interior  Mexican  city  in  our  military  possession, 
the  export  duty  must  be  paid  there,  to  the  officer  of 
the  United  States  commanding;  and  his  certificate  of 
such  prepayment  must  be  produced  at  the  Mexican 
port  of  exportation,  otherwise  a double  duty  will  be 
collected  upon  the  arrival  of  such  gold  or  silver  at 
the  Mexican  port  of  exportation.  Whenever  it  it 
practicable,  ail  internal  taxes,  of  every  description, 
whether  upon  person  or  property,  exacted  by  the 
government  of  Mexico,  or  by  any  debartment,  town, 
or  city  thereof,  should  be  collected  by  our  military 
officers  in  possession,  and  appropriated  as  a military 
contribution  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
war;  excluding,  however,  all  duties  on  the  transit  of 
goods  from  one  department  to  another,  which  duties, 
being  prejudicial  to  revenue  and  restrictive  of  the 
exchange  ot  imports  for  exports,  were  abolished  by 
your  order  of  the  31sl  of  March  last. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

R J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

To  the  President. 

November  16,  1 847- 

The  modifications  and  military  contributions,  ag 
above  recommended  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry, are  approved  by  me;  and  the  secretary  of  war 
and  the  secretary  of  the  navy  will  give  the  proper 
order*  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 


Ktu  jonsu. 

List  of  naval  officers  who  died  in  the  gulf  tcilhin  the 
past  year. 

Midshipmen  Wingate  Pilsbury,  drowned. 

“ Edward  Carmichael,  fever. 

“ T.  B.  Shubnck,  killed  at  Vera  Cruz. 

“ Edward  Storer,  fever. 

Passed  Mid.  John  R.  H'ynton,  drowned. 

“ Henry  A.  Clemson,  do. 

“ Richard  Allison,  fever. 

“ Charles  Waddell,  do. 

“ Fr-der’k  W.  Colby,  do. 

Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Morris,  killed  at  Tabasco. 

“ James  L Parker,  lever. 

“ Chas.  W.  Ctiauncey,  do. 

“ Spencer  G.  Gist,  do. 

Capt.  marines,  Calvin  Edson,  do. 

Surgeon  John  A.  Kearny,  do. 

Passed  Ass’l  Surgeon,  Capt.  J.  Bates,  fever. 

“ “ J Howard  Smith,  do. 

Assistant  Surgeon, Delaney,  do. 

Purser  Andrew  D.  Crosby,  killed  at  Laguna. 

[Noith  American. 

OFFICIAL — MILITARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Treasury  department,  November  16,  1847. 

Sir:  With  a view  to  augment  the  military  contri- 
butions now  collected  by  the  departments  of  war 
and  of  the  navy,  under  your  order  of  the  31st  of 
Maich  last,  I recommend  that  the  export  duty  ex- 
acted before  the  war  by  the  government  of  Mexico 
be  now  collected  at  the  port  of  exportation,  by  the 
same  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
Slates  in  the  Mexican  porU  in  our  possession  who 
are  authorized  to  collect  the  import  duties;  abolish- 
ing, however,  the  prohibition  of  export  established 
in  certain  cares  by  the  Mexican  government,  as  also 
all  interior  transit  duties;  dispensing  also  wiih  the 
uecessily  of  any  certificate  of  having  paid  any  duty 
to  the  Mexican  government. 

The  export  duly  would  then  be  as  follows:  on — 

Gold,  coined  or  wrought,  three  per  cent. 

Sliver,  coined,  six  per  cent. 

Siiver,  wrought,  with  or  without  certificate  of 
having  paid  any  duty  to  the  viexican  government, 
seven  per  cent. 

Silver,  refir.ed  or  pure,  wrought  or  in  ingots,  with 
oi  w it nuui  ceiufi- aie  ol  having  paid  ihe  Mexican 
^ovemuiUU  duty,  seven  per  cent.  i 


Santa  Fe  — A number  of  recruiting  officers  have 
reacheu  St.  Louis  on  the  16th  bringing  Santa  Fe 
dates  to  the  20th  October.  They  suffered  severely 
from  cold  and  hunger  on  their  way  in.  Their  object 
is  to  obtain  800  recruits,  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  ot  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  battalions,  deaths 
having  been  daily  of  occurrence. 

Col.  Gilpin  had  arrived  with  his  battalion.  Col. 
Price  was  at  Walnut  Hills,  and  expected  to  reach 
Santa  Fe  about  the  1st  of  December. 

Ffteen  hundred  American  troops  and  12  pieces  of 
artillery  were  to  be  despatched  against  Chihuahua, 
and  three  companies  were  already  on  the  road,  but 
had  baited  below  Albuquerque  waiting  reinforce- 
ments, as  it  was  rumored  that  the  Mexicans  had 
been  concentrated  at  El  Passo.  The  America* 
troops  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  a stubborn  resis- 
tance either  there  or  at  Chihuahua. 


“Revelling  in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas.” 
A private,  acting  as  clerk  for  General  Pierce, 
writes: 

“Our  men  are  assassinated  here  in  the  city  nightly 
by  the  Mexican  renegadoes,  who  make  a practice  of 
killing  all  they  come  across  who  do  not  happen  to 
have  any  arms  about  them.  They  do  not  always 
come  out  right,  for  last  night  one  of  our  men  was 
slabbed  at  the  theatre,  and  the  2d  dragoons  turned 
out  and  killed  about  twenty  Mexicans  before  they 
could  be  stopped-  This  is  the  state  of  things  in  the 
city  at  the  present  time. 

“To  let  you  know  how  battle  and  sickness  have 
thinned  the  army  nowin  Mexico  city,  I will  state 
one  instance  of  my  own  company,  which  consisted 
of  ninety-five  good  men  when  we  staried  from  To'e- 
do,  but  is  now  reduced  to  about  sixteen  men  for 
duty,  the  remainder  being  either  in  the  hospital  or 
dead.” 

From  the  Pacific.  An  arrival  at  N.  York  from 
Santa  Martha,  with  overland  dates  from  Chili  and 
Peru,  brings  frightful  accounts  of  the  destruction  oc- 
casioned by  the  earthquake,  of  which  we  had  pre- 
vious accounts  from  Mexico.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  Ocatlan,  in  Mexico,  was  destroyed,  Coquimbo 
suffered  extremely,  and  several  towns  were  destroy- 
ed. The  oscillation  of  the  earth  was  awful . Even 
the  stones  in  the  rivers  were  raised  from  their  beds 
and  thrown  to  a distance. 

There  was  a report  current  at  Lima  on  7th  No- 
vember, that  a revolution  has  broken  out  in  Bolivia, 
against  Bolivian  and  in  favor  of  Velasco. 

The  ship  of  the  line  Columbus,  Captain  Wyman, 
bearing  the  pendant  of  Com.  Biddle,  was  at  Valpa- 
raiso on  the  26th  October  lately  from  California. — 
The  commodore  was  on  shore,  staying  at  the  Ame- 
rican hotel.  She  was  to  remain  tili  after  Novem- 
ber 1st,  and  then  sail  for  the  United  States.  Doctor 
Crump,  of  Virginia,  American  minister,  resident  in 
Chili,  was  to  return  in  her,  as  also  E.  R.  Dorr,  Esq. 
formerly  American  consul  for  the  city  of  Valparaiso 
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Christmas,  with  its  hallowed  recollections,  is 
here,  and  millions  are  preparing  for  its  enjoyments. 
Of  such  enjoyment,  tempered  by  the  true  spirit  of 
the  occasion,  who  would  deprive  one  individual?  It 
was  truly  a glorious  advent  for  man, erring  man, 
no  less  than  foj  the  devout,  ‘peace  upon  earth,  good 
will  to  men”  was  the  annunciation.  Oh  for  the 
period  in  which  that  spirit  shall  characterise  all  that 
aspire  to  the  name  of  Christian. 

Joining  in  the  congratulations  of  the  season,  we 
heartly  wish  a merry  Chrismas  and  many  of  them 
to  all. 


RECEPTION  OF  GENERAL  TAYLOR. 


From  the  jY.  Orleans  Mercury,  Oct.  4. 

The  manner  in  which  Gen.  Taylor  was  received 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  the  old  hero.  The 
heart  of  New  Orleans  was  bounding  with  exulta- 
tion at  his  approach,  and  enthusiastic  was  the  wel- 
come she  gave  him.  It  was  a reception  such  as  a 
great  and  free  people  alone  could  give,  grand  and 
imposing  without  pomp  or  show,  and  respectful  with 
out  formality.  The  scene  which  presented  itself 
when  the  Mary  Kingsland  neared  the  wharf,  was 
affecting  from  its  sublimity.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Mississippi,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  ga  stream- 
ers floated  on  the  breeze  from  ships  of  every  n lion,  and 
the  water  of  the  river  was  tossed  in  toam  fr<,.m  Lafay- 
ette to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  city,  by  the  innume- 
rable steamboats  which  were  then  running  ii  every  di- 
rection Tlie  ship  America  that  had  moved  i rimediate- 
Iv  alter  the  Mary  Kingslaud  in  the  aquatic  procession, 
floated  slowly  down  the  river,  and  the  music  which  was 
borne  to  the  ear  from  tne  deck  of  every  steamboat,  was 
occasionally  unheard  in  the  loud  boom  of  the  cannon, 
and  the  wild  shouts  from  the  shore.  The  streets,  house- 
tops, and  the  decks  and  yards  of  every  vessel  within 
eight,  were  darkened  with  human  forms,  and  high  above 
the  mass  of  heads  rose  thg  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place 
D’Arinee,  with  the  sunbeams  playing  on  the  words 
••Welcome”  and  -Buena  Vista.”  which  were  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold. 

He  whose  presence  had  called  that  mighty  mass  to- 
gether and  created  such  commotion  on  the’  bosom  of  the 
Mississippi,  stood  calmly  but  evidently  affected  ai  this 
glorious  manifestation  of  the  feeling  which  Louisiana 
entertains  for  her  distinguished  citizen.— There  was 
lometb.ng  fine  in  the  face  of  the  old  man  as  he  stood 
gazing  o , the  scene— a shade,  bearing  the  semblance  of 
priue,  would  occasionally  settle  on  his  brow;  but  the 
feeling  winch  gave  expression  to  his  kind  and  manly 
countenance,  and  touched  jts  every  line  with  tender- 
ness, was  that  ol  love  and  gratitude.  His  toils  and 
strifes,  die  glory  and  dangers  ot  battle,  and  all  which  he 
has  endured  and  achieved,  were  apparently  forgotten— 
he  stood  before  his  country  with  the  kindness  and  ten 
derness  of  a child  in  his  heart,  and  her  arms  were  open 
to  receive  him. 

When  the  old  man  landed,  the  cheers  which  pealed 
from  the  assembled  thousands  were  electrifying,  and  the 
committee  ol  arrangement,  who  had  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  could  move  in  procession  after  the  gene 

ral,  were  scattered  in  a moment  among  the  crowd,  who 

evinced  the  greatest  anxiety  to  touch  the  old  hero’s 
clothes,  or  even  to  see  him.  There  was  welcome  beam- 
ing in  every  lace  that  looked  upon  him,  arid  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  triumphal  arch,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
jnayor,  amid  acclamations  which  were  actually  deafen- 
ing. The  mayor  addressed  him  thus; 

General;  In  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
which  1 have  the  honor  to  represent  on  this  occasion,  it 
is  my  pleasing  office  to  welcome  your  happy  return  to 
your  country  and  your  home;  and  in  behalf  of  the  mu- 
nicipal councils  I lender  to  you  the  hospitality  of  this 
city  whilst  it  is  your  pleasure  to  remain  among  us. 

No  circumstance  Could  have  filled  our  hearts  with 
more  joy  than  we  now  feel,  in  having  the  opportunity 
to  express  to  you  our  gratitude  for  the  distinguished  ser- 
vices you  have  rendered  our  country,  The  brilliant 
achievements  performed  in  Mexico  by  the  fearless  and 
daring  band  that  you  have  led  on  from  victory  to  victory 
have  inspired  us  with  feelings  which  no  language  is  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  convey.  For  sueh  achievement*, 
general,  every  true  American  heart,  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  of  this  republic,  is  filled  with  gratitude  and 
admiration.  Wnerever  yon  direct  your  steps,  upon  any 
spot  where  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  triumphantly  ex- 
pands its  folds  to  the  breeze,  you  will  find  a nation's 
Jove  to  greet  y..u — you  will  hear  a whole  people’s  spon 
taneous  applause  to  extol  the  splendor  of  your  deeds, 
which  your  modesty  would  in  vain  endeavor  to  weaken 
IB  your  own  eyes. 

Again,  general,  I bid  you  a hearty  weloome  in  the 
same  ot  *11  the  citizeusai  Now  Orleans. 

Tof.  XXWl.  Sr*  J7. 


To  this  the  general  responded  briefly,  thus: 

Mr.  Mayor-.  The  welcome  which  I meet  this  day 
from  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  announced  by  you 
their  honored  representative,  overwhelms  me  with  feel 
ings  winch  no  words  can  express. 

Youffinve  been  pleased  to  qualify,  with  terms  of  the 
highest  approbation,  the  services  of  the  army  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  command  in  Mexico.  Could 
those  brave  officers  and  soldiers  whose  gallantry  achiev- 
ed the  successes  to  which  you  refer,  be  present  on  this 
occasion,  and  w itness  the  grand  outpouring  of  gratitude 
which  their  devotion  has  elicited,  the  measure  of  my 
satisfaction  would  be  complete.  For  them  and  for  my 
self.  I thank,  from  my  heart,  the  people  of  New  Orleans, 
and  accept,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  offer  of  their  hospitality. 

This  simple  but  interesting  formality  over,  General 
Taylor  proceeded  towards  the  Cathedral,  and  opinion 
seems  to  be  unanimous  that  the  scene  which  there  pre- 
sented itself  was  the  grandest  of  the  day.  Every  ave- 
nue leading  to  the  churoh  was  thronged  with  the  seve- 
ral societies  and  fire  companies,  who  were  often  pushed 
from  their  position  by  the  motion  of  the  mighty  mass  of- 
people;  but  there  was  no  contention,  no  strife,  all  were 
united  for  one  grand  purpose,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  destroy  the  unanimity  of  leeling  which  pre- 
vailed. The  beautiful  women  of  New  Orleans  graced 
the  scene,  and  fair  hands  waved  a welqome  to  the  brave 
When  the  doors  of  the  church  were  throwm  open,  it 
was  filled  almost  instantaneously,  and  thousands  were 
disappointed  in  the  hopes  of  admission  they  had  enter- 
tained. Bishop  Blanc  addressed  the  general  briefly  and 
appropriately,  during  which  he  alluded  to  the  humanity 
a*  well  as  glory,  with  which  the  old  hero  conducted  the 
war,  and  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  of  a speedy 
and  honorable  peace;  to  which  Gen.  Taylor  feelingly 
replied,  and  warmly  responded  to  the  earnest  aspirations 
of  the  bishop,  that  a peace  might  be  speedily  secured. 
When  Gen.  Taylor  appeared  again  before  the  people, 
he  was  mounted  on  his  famous  charger  ‘ Old  Whitey.” 
The  excitement  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  was 
intense,  and  the  cheers  almost  amounted  to  phrenzied 
enthusiasm. 

The  crowd  pressed  close  to  “Old  Whitey,’’  and  he 
received  many  a kind  and  affectionate  pat;  but  the  un- 
easy twitch  which  the  old  fellow  gave  occasionally  made 
it  apparent  that  he  was4  being  despoiled  of  a portion  of 
his  flowing  main  and  tail. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  a description  of  the  proces- 
sion; all  eyes  were  turned  to  him  whom  all  honored, 
and  balconies,  doors  and  windows  were  thronged 
with  ladies  in  ail  the  gay  and  brilliant  drapery  of 
fashion,  who  rivalled  in  enthusiasm  the  crotvd  that 
cheered  and  rolled  on  below. 

Arrived  at  the  St.  Charles,  General  Taylor  stood 
on  the  collonade  and  the  whole  procession  passed 
before  him.  The  order  of  the  rank  and  file  was 
forgoten,  and  citizens  and  soldiers  were  mingled  in 
the  crowd,  who  cheered  him  as  they  passed.  It 
would  require  the  pencil  of  a Vandyke  to  pontray 
the  changing  aspect  of  the  old  man’s  face,  as  with 
cap  in  hand  he  witnessed  this  closing  scene  of  the 
grand  drama  of  the  day. 

THE  ILLUMINATION. 

The  vast  extent  ol  the  St.  Charles  suddenly  became 
one  blaze  of  light  about  6 o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
streets  leading  to  it  were  densely  crowded  by  persons  of 
every  condition  in  society.  Between  the  pillars  of  the 
collonade  in  front  of  the  building  were  suspended  large 
variegated  lanterns  under  chaplets  of  live  oak.  In  front 
of  the  ladies’  parlor  was  a transparency  of  the  general, 
in  the  old  brown  coat,  with  the  motto— “ A little  more 
grape,  Capl-  Bragg!”  In  front  of  the  gentlemen’s  parlo 
was  another  transparency  of  the  general,  with  the  words 
— “I  have  no  reinforcements  to  give  you,  but  Maj.  Bliss 
and  I will  support  you!”  In  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing there  were  other  appropriate  transparencies  and  de- 
vices, adding  much  to  the  general  effect.  1 he  Orleans 
theatre,  and  some  of  the  buildings  adjoining  and  oppo- 
site, were  also  illuminated. 

THE  DINNER. 

About  7 o’clock,  the  mayor  conducted  Gen’l  Taylor 
into  the  dining  room,  followed  by  his  staff,  Gov.  John- 
son and  suite,  officers  of  the  army,  and  other  invited 
guests,  and  anong  them  some  ot  our  most  distinguished 
civil  dignitaries. 

The  appearance  of  the  dining  room  was  such  as 
would  have  made  even  a hungry  man  pause  ere  the 
work  of  destruction  commenced.  Every  thing  which 
could  tempt  the  taste  of  the  most  fatidious,  was  in 
abundance,  on  the  tables,  and  the  rich  odor  of  choice 
wine  was  mingled  with  the  fragrant  breath  of  flow- 
ers. Lehman’s  brass  band  played  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  all  was  arranged  in  a manner  highly  cre- 
ditable to  Messrs.  Munge  4c  Wilson,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  dinner  was  prepared. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  following  regu- 
lar toasts  were  given  by  his  fioaor,  the  ISJayor.  and 


were  drank  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  or  in  silenca, 
as  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  suggested: 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  Slates.  [Vlusic, 
‘Hail  Columbia.’] 

2 Our  Country — May  she  always  be  right;  but, 
right  or  wrong,  our  country.  [Music,  ‘Star  Span- 
gled Banner.’] 

3-  Major  General  Zachary  Taylor.  [Music, ‘Hail 
to  the  Chief.’] 

4.  The  Army  of  Ihe  United  S’ates.  [Vlusic, 
‘Washington’s  March  ’] 

5.  The  Navy  of  the  United  States.  [Music,  Yan- 
kee Doodle.’] 

6-  The  Governor  of  Louisiana.  [Music,  Jack- 
son’s March.’] 

7.  Major  General  Scott.  [Music, ‘General  Scott’s 
March.’] 

8 The  Hero  of  Contreras — Louisiana’s  favorite 
son,  Gen.  I’ersifor  F.  Smith.  [Vlusic,  ‘Go  where 
Glory  wails  thee.’] 

9.  The  Memory  of  Washington.  [Music,  ‘Dead 
March  in  Saul.’] 

10  The  Heroes  of  the  Revolution.  (Music,  ‘Auld 
Lang  Syne.’] 

11.  The  Memory  of  Gen.  Jackson.  Music, ‘Mar- 
seilles Hymn.’] 

12  The  Memory  of  the  gallant  officers  and  sol- 
diers who  have  fallen  in  the  battles  of  Mexico. — . 
[Music,  Rislyn  Castle.’] 

13.  The  Ladies.  [Music,  ‘Home,  Sweet  Home.’J 

When  the  toast  to  General  Taylor  was  given,  the 
shouts  with  which  it  was  received  were  undisput- 
ed evidence  of  the  feeling  for  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
timent. 

The  old  man  rose  with  an  appearance  of  diffidence 
and  timidity,  which  all  knew  he  never  felt  in  the 
presence  of  our  enemies,  and  replied  pertinently  and 
appropriately.  Fie  said  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
express  his  sense  of  the  honors  whi  b were  shower- 
ed upon  him  by  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans;  but  of 
all  the  trophies  he  received,  the  approving  smiles 
and  waiving  handkerchiefs  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
Louisiana  affected  him  the  most,  and  were  dearer 
than  a thousand  victories  on  the  battle  field.  They 
were  triumphs  peculiarly  gratifying  to  him,  for  they 
were  unalloyed  by  pain  and  left  no  sting  behind — ha 
knew  not  how  others  felt,  but  for  himself,  how  much 
soever  he  might  forget  in  the  hour  of  battle,  the  sad 
consequences  of  the  strife,  they  always  rushed  upon 
his  min  i afterwards — making  his  heart  to  sink,  and 
causing  him  to  feel  like  a child.  He  had  hoped  to 
have  done  more  for  his  country  than  he  did — he 
thought  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  a 
speedy  and  honorable  peace — an  event  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  both  countries,  and  particularly  so  to 
our  own— but  though  he  did  not  accomplish  as  much 
as  he  desired,  he  always  endeavored  to  perform 
his  duty,  and  he  was  more  than  gratified,  that  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  with  whom  he  considered  him- 
self identified,  were  contented  witfi  liis  conduct.— 
General  Taylor  terminated  by  otfe ring  the  following 
toast: 

The  citizens  of  JVetc  Orleans. — Unsurpassed  for 
intelligence,  patriotism,  and  enterprise  of  every 
kind. 

Gen.  Taylor  then  left  for  the  theatres,  and,  as  we 
followed  suit,  we  are  unable  to  report  the  toasts 
which  were  given  during  the  remaining  festivities  of 
the  evening. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


Internal  improvements — The  veto  of  the  late 
president  Jackson,  as  repeated  by  president  Polk  in 
his  recent  message  to  congress,  predicates  its  prin- 
cipal objection  to  internal  improvements  upon  the 
enormous  amount  of  appropriations  which  those  ob- 
jects would  require  of  the  general  government.  To 
exhibit  the  sum  in  the  largest  figures,  they  cypher  up 
the  estimates  that  would  have  been  required  to  com- 
ply .with  all  the  applications  that  had  been  presented 
to  congress  for  such  purposes,  and  make  quite  a 
startling  sum — say  two  hundted  millions  of  dollars, 
something  over  what  the  Mexican  war  of  eighteen 
months  has  yet  cost  the  country.  This  sum,  be  it  ob- 
served, pre-supposes  that  congress  would  exercise  no 
discretion  in  selecting  judieious  objects  for  such  ex? 
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pendilures,  or  in  limiting  them  to  national  purposes 
or  within  the  legitimate  means  of  the  treasury. — 
Congress  is  presumed  to  have  very  little  dicrestion 
in  either  of  these  respects,  and  that  the  president’s  veto 
power  is  indespensable  to  save  the  nation  from 
going  headlong  to  ruin,  in  improving  the  country. 

When  the  whole  New  York  delegation  in  congress, 
at  the  suggestion  of  De  Wit  Clinton,  applied  to  the 
general  government  to  construct  or  to  aid  in  construc- 
ting the  flfew  York  canal,  it  was  not  so  much  any 
constitutional  objection  which  prevented  the  gov- 
ernment from  embarking  in  the  enterprise,  as  the 
general  incredulity  as  to  the  practicability  and  feast 
bility  of  such  a visionary  project.  It  was  accom- 
plished however,  and  this  year’s  receipts  from  tolls 
npon  that  canal  yields  $3,634,847  53  to  the  N.  York 
treasury.  A million  and  a half  of  dollars  surplus  in 
the  state  treasury  this  year  is  to  be  applied  to  enlarg- 
ing “the  big  ditch.” 

Suppose,  instead  of  vetoing  every  attempt  at  effec- 
ting an  appropriation  towards  completing  the  con- 
nection between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  bays,  the  United  States  government 
had  taken  those  rQUtes  into  grave  advisement,  deter- 
mined upon  their  proper  direction,  and  made  timely 
appropriations  for  their  completion,  even  if  it  had 
been  at  the  expense  of  some  forty  or  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  would  it  have  been  disastrous  either  to  the 
country  or  the  government?  The  government  retract- 
ed after  involving  the  state  of  Maryland  largely  upon 
the  faith  of  their  aid  in  one  enterprise,  and  left  the 
state  to  ruinous  controversy  with  neighboring  states, 
whose  conflicting  interests  have  equally  involved  them 
also.  The  government  might  have  spared  them  all 
this  unprofitable  contest  and  by  this  time  been  deriving 
its  millions  annually  from  the  tolls  of  completed  works, 
facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  im- 
proving the  value  of  lands  and  labor.  And  so  with 
other  works  in  other  directions. 

By  referrence  to  the  proceedings  in  congress  it  will 
be  seen  that'*  preliminary  vote  has  been  taken  in  the 
house  of  representatives  showing  that  a very  large 
majority,  more  than  two  to  one,  of  that  body,  are  at 
issue  with  President  Polk,  whose  veto  message  on  the 


razos 

and 

gainst 

etzel, 


Major  Thomas  B.  Eastland,  quartermaster  a 
St.  Jago,  for  assault  and  battery  on  three  per^ns 
another  indictment  against  the  Major 
Messrs.  Smith,  Clarke,  Wilsie,  Stokesbgrry,  B , 
and  others,  for  resisting  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
state  of  Texas,  and  rescuing  from  the  possession  of 
the  deputy  sheriff  of  Nueces  county  "the  schooner 
Merchant.  The  defendants  not  being  in  custodyTthe 
cases  stand  continued. 

We  understand  that  the  grand  jury  has  requested 
that  the  secretary  of  war  and  General  Taylor  should 
be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  presentmenfijand  that 
a court  of  inquiry  be  ordered  to  investigate-Major 
Eastland’s  conduct  and  that  of  other,  officers.  We 
learn  that  a copy  of  the  presentment  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  secretary  of  war,  and  another  copy  has 
been  deposited  in  the  post  office  in  this  city,  for  Gen. 
Taylor. 


Alabama  United  States  senator. — The  legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  on  the  11th  inst.,  proceeded  to  bal- 
lot for  a senator  of  the  United  States  to  serve  for 
six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  1849,  at  which 
time  the  term  of  Dixon  H.  Lewis  Esq.,  will  expire. 
The  administration  party  it  was  understood  were  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Lewis  beiug 
regarded  as  attached  to  the  Calhoun  party.  On  the 
day  of  election  a “card”  was  published  in  the  admin- 
istration paper  of  the  place  signed  by  a number  of 
the  members  of  the  party,  accusing  Mr.  Lewis  of 
infidelity  to  the  administration,  and  demanding  of 
him  a denial.  Mr.  Lewis  made  no  reply. 

On  the  first  ballot  the  votes  stood  for  Lewis  50, 
King  34,  Hopkins  48.  The  second  ballot  no  change. 
Third  ballot  Lewis  50,  King  33,  Hopkins  49,  when 
an  adjournment  took  place. 

On  reafsembling  on  the  13th,  the  balloting  was  re- 
sumed. On  the  16th  ballot  whig  accounts  say  that  a 
sufficiency  of  the  whig  votes  were  given  to  Mr.  Lew- 
is to  give  him  a majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and 
he  was  thereupon  declared  to  be  duly  elected.  The 
Washington  Union  says  that  on  the  16th  ballot  Mr. 
King’s  name  was  withdrawn,  and  that  Mr.  Lewis 
was  thereupon  elected. 


Corn — But  a very  limited  quantity  passed  from 
the  west  previous  to  three  years  ago.  The  high  rate 
of  tolls  precluded  it.  They  were  reduced  last  season. 
That,  together  with  high  prices,  has  augmented  the 
increase  greater  than  any  other  article  freighted. — 
Unless  there  should  be  a foreign  demand,  it  is  doubt- 
ed whether  the  quantity  passing  the  canal  will  be 
equalled  next  season.  The  new  canal  board  will 
take  the  matter  into  consideration.  The  prospect  is, 
the  tolls  will  be  still  further  reduced. 

[Buffalo  Adver. 

Chancellor  Kent,  the  law  luminary  of  N.  York> 
the  American  Blackslone,  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  one  of  the  soundest  jurists  of  the  age,  and 
whether  as  a man,  as  a patriot,  as  a politician,  hon- 
ored by  all  men  of  all  parties,  terminated  his  mission 
amongst  men  on  Sunday  afternoon  the  12th  Dec., 
1847,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  having  surpassed 
with  scarcely  diminished  vigor  of  intellect  by  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  the  age  at  which  the  constitution  of 
New  York  declared  him  no  longer  competent  to  ful- 
fil the  duties  of  chancellor.  Full  of  years  and  leav- 
ing many  testimonials  of  good  works,  he  descends  to 
the  grave  lamented  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
country.  Testimonials  of  respect  to  his  memory 
reach  us  from  all  directions. 


Medical  department  of  the  army. — The  army 
medical  board,  which  convened  on  the  27th  of  Oct. 
in  the  city  of  N.  York  for  the  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  appointment  to  the  medical  staff  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  adjourned  on  the  7th  inst. 

Of  the  candidates  who  were  examined,  the  fol- 
lowing were  found  qualified  for  appointment,  and 
were  accordingly  approved: 

Lyman  H.  Stone,  of  Vermont. 

John  M.  Haden,  of  Mississippi. 

Charles  H.  Crane,  of  Massachusetts. 

William  Hammond,  of  Missouri. 

Henry  S.  Hewit,  of  Connecticut. 

Thomas  A.  McParlin,  of  Maryland. 


river  and  harbor  bill  will  be  found  in  this  number. 

United  States  armory. — The  expenditures  at  th 
Springfield  United  States  armory,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms  and  machinery  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1847,  was  $172,537  65.  The  fabrica- 
tions during  the  year  were  as  follows,  viz: 


14,300  muskets,  at  $10  56  $151,039  10 

201  Musketoons,  at  $12  00  2,211  00 

26,046  Screw-drivers,  at  17  cts.  4,427  82 

2,083  Spring  vices  at  25  cts.  515  75 

19,726  Wipers,  at  10  1-2  cts.  2,071  24 

2,009  Ball  Screws,  at  15  cts.  301  25 

6,338  Cones  (extra)  at  8 cts.  597  04 

50  Vent  picks,  at  2 cts.  1 00 

7 Modle  and  sample  arms  609  65 

1,097  Arm  chests,  at  $3  00  3,291  00 

24  Packing  boxes,  at  $1  00  24  00 

28  Machines  and  turning  engines  6,239  67 

Sundry  components  of  arms  for  issue  1 ,209  04 


Total  • $172,537  65 


[Springfield  Gazette. 

Texas. The  following  report  of  a case  tried  in 

the  district  court  of  Nueces  co.,  Texas,  has  some  in- 
tsrcsti 

Weyman  vs.  Porter.  This  was  an  action  to  recover 
damages  from  the  defendant,  who  was  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  army  commanding  the  post  at  Bra- 
zos St.  Jago,  for  illegally  taking  possession  of  his 
store  and  stock  of  goods,  in  April  last,  and  destroy- 
ing his  business  as  a merchant.  The  defendant  an- 
swered that  the  Island  of  Brazos  St.  Jago  and  the 
coun  trylthereabouts  had  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of 
the  United  Slates,  and  that  the  state  of  Texas  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  it,  and  that  he  had  acted  under  the 
orders  of  his  superiors,  and  had  no  further  defence  to 

make.  . . , 

The  Hon.  M.  P.  Norton,  district  judge,  charged 

the  jury That  all  the  territory  to  the  principal  stream 

of  the  Rio  Grande  was  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
of  Texas,  and  that  no  officer  of  the  United  States  ar- 
my had  authority  to  interfere  with  a citizen,  in  the 
transaction  of  his  legitimate  business,  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  state — and  a verdict  was  found  against  the 
defendent  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  damages. 

The  grand  jur>  found  three  indictments  against 


e Breadstuffs  passing  the  N.  York  canals  from 

1834  to  1847 A correspondent  of  the  Detroit  Free 

Press,  writing  from  Albany,  says  he  visited  the  canal 
department  in  that  city  for  two  days,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  copy  many  statistics,  which  must  interest 
every  farmer  and  business  man  at  the  west.  Note 
the  increase  since  the  northwest  has  commenced  set- 


tling:— 

Flour  arrived  at  Hudson  river  from  1834  to  1847. 


Year. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

1834 

1,057,870 

$4,897,006 

1835 

1,097,050 

6,494,312 

1836 

1,001,300 

8,535,044 

1837 

987,300 

8,456,082 

1838 

1,165,320 

8,901,758 

1839 

1,072,010 

6,451,919 

1840 

1,980,670 

8.803,003 

1841 

1,779,329 

9,267,142 

1842 

1 ,703,800 

8,282,163 

1843 

2,239,600 

9.456,108 

1844 

2,685,350 

10,097,508 

1845 

1,521,992 

14,021,081 

1846 

3,003,636 

15,345,377 

1847 

3,944,818 

24,776,206 

The  above  estimate  of  value  is  made  by  an  officer 
of  the  canal  department,  who  averages  prices  for 
each  month  during  the  navigation.  The  value  at  Al- 
bany is  given.  The  price  for  this  season,  is  averaged 
at  $6  25  per  barrel.  A grain  of  near  $10,000,000 
to  the  states  west  of  Buffallo,  over  1846,  is  thus 
shown.  This  is  highly  gratifying.  Next  comes: — 
Wheat  arrived  at  Hudson  river  from  1834  to  1848 


Year. 

Ban-els. 

Value. 

1834 

813,945 

$822,195 

1835 

671,455 

901,227 

1836 

816,690 

1,443,495 

1837 

588,112 

1,184,074 

1838 

546,084 

981,820 

1839 

500,496 

765,922 

1840 

1,519,905 

1,559,859 

1841 

773,994 

889,213 

1842 

818,833 

1,002,615 

1843 

830,660 

827,343 

1844 

1,269,611 

1,211,759 

1845 

1,620,033 

1,941,869 

1846 

2,294,243 

3,665,141 

1847 

3,944,818 

5,980,615 

Mr.  Palfrey’s  letter  to  Mr.  Wintfirop,  rela- 
tive to  the  speakership  of  the  U.  States  house  of  re- 
presentatives— and  Mr.  Winthrop’s  reply. 

56  Coleman's  Washington,  Dec.  5,  1847. 

Dear  Sir, — It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  aid  by 
my  vote  in  placing  you  in  the  chair  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  But  I have  no  personal  hopes  or 
fears  to  dictate  my  course  in  the  matter,  and  the 
great  consideration  for  me  must  be  that  of  the  poli- 
cy which  the  speaker  will  impress  on  the  action  of  the 
house. 

Not  to  trouble  you  with  suggestions  as  to  subordi- 
nate points,  there  are  some  leading  questions  on 
which  it  may  be  presumed  that  you  have  a settled 
purpose.  May  I respectfully  inquire,  whether,  if 
elected  speaker,  it  is  your  intention; 

So  to  constitute  the  committee  of  foreign  relations 
and  ways  and  means  as  to  arrest  the  existing  war; 

So  to  constitute  the  committee  on  territories  as  to 
obstruct  the  legal  establishment  of  slavery  within  any 
territory; 

So  to  con^itute  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  as 
to  favor  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Feb.  12,  ’99,  which 
denies  trial  by  jury  to  persons  charged  with  being 
slaves;  to  give  a fair  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  questions  of  the  repeal  of  those  acts  of  congress 
w’hich  now  sustain  slavery  in  this  District,  and  to  fur- 
ther such  measures  as  may  be  in  the  power  of  con- 
gress to  remedy  the  grievances  of  which  Massachu- 
setts complains  at  the  hands  of  S.  Carolina,  in  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  her  citizens. 

I should  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  a reply  at 
your  early  convenience,  and  should  be  happy  to  be 
permitted  to  communicate  it,  or  its  substance,  to 
some  gentlemen  who  entertain  similar  views  to  mine, 
on  this  class  of  questions.  I am,  dear  sir,  with 
great  personal  esteem,  your  friend  and  servant, 

JOHN  G.  PALFREY. 

To  Hon,  R.  C.  Winthrop. 

Washington,  Coleman's  Hotel,  Dec.  5,  1847. 

Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  of  to-day  has  this  moment 
been  handed  to  me, 

I am  greatly  obliged  by  the  disposition  you  express 
“to  aid  in  placing  me  in  the  chair  of  the  house  of 
representatives,”  But  I must  be  perfectly  candid  in 
saying  to  you,  that  if  1 am  to  occupy  that  chair,  I 
must  go  into  it  without  pledges  of  any  sort, 
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I have  not  sought  the  place.  I have  solicited  no 
man's  vote.  At  a meeting  of  the  whig  members  of 
the  house  last  evening,  (at  which,  however,  I be- 
lieve, that  you  were  not  present,)  1 was  formally  no- 
minated as  the  whig  candidate  for  speaker,  and  I 
have  accepted  the  nomination. 

But  I have  uniformly  said  to  all  who  have  inquired 
of  me,  that  my  policy  in  organizing  the  house  must 
be  sought  for  in  my  genoral  conduct  and  character  as 
a public  man. 

‘ I have  been  for  seven  years  a member  of  congress 
from  our  common  state  of  Massachusetts.  My  votes 
are  on  record.  My  speeches  are  in  print.  If  they 
have  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  my 
course,  nothing  that  I could  get  up  for  the  occasion, 
in  the  shape  of  pledges  or  declaration  of  purpose, 
ought  to  do  so. 

Still  less  could  I feel  it  consistent  with  my  own 
honor,  after  having  received  and  accepted  a general 
nomination,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  to 
frame  answers  to  specific  questions,  like  those  which 
you  have  proposed,  to  be  shown  to  a few  gentlemen 
as  you  suggest,  and  to  be  withheld  from  the  great 
body  of  the  whigs. 

Deeply,  therefore,  as  I should  regret  to  lose  the 
distinction  which  the  whigs  in  congress  have  offered 
to  me,  and  through  me  to  New  England,  for  want  of 
the  aid  of  a Massachusetts  vote,  I must  yet  respect- 
fully decline  any  more  direct  reply  to  the  interroga- 
tories which  your  letter  contains. 

I remain,  with  every  sentiment  of  personal  esteem, 
your  friend  and  servant, 

ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  &c.,  &c. 

The  republic  of  Liberia.  The  constitution  of 
this  republic,  was  completed  in  convention  on  the 
26th  July,  and  was  published  in  full  in  the  Luminary 
of  August  the  11th.  It  was  almost  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  popular  vote  and  the  birth  of  the  re- 
public was  celebrated  throughout  the  various  settle- 
ments on  the  24th  of  August.  The  constitution  is 
modelled  upon  our  own;  many  of  its  provisions  are 
copied  verbatim. 

Everything  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
government  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with  ad- 
mirable order. 

The  elections  for  president  and  vice  president  and 

members  of  the  legislature  took  place  in  October 

Gov.  Roberts  was  elected  president  and  N.  Bran- 
don vice  president. 

A flag  was  presented  to  the  president  by  the  ladies 
of  Monrovia,  on  which  occasion  the  military  were 
out  in  great  force.  Later  in  the  day  services  of  a 
very  impressive  character  were  had  in  one  of  the 
churches. 

A new  era  in  the  history  of  Africa  is  commenced, 
which  it  is  fervently  hoped  will  speedily  work  a re- 
formation of  the  condition  of  the  benighted  and 
aggrieved  people  of  that  quarter  of  the  world.  ^ 

We  hail  the  new  republic. 

The  motto  of  the  republic  is,  “ The  love  of  Liberty 
brought  us  here .” 

On  the  18th  Sept,  the  United  States  brig  Boxer, 
H.  H.  Bell  commanding,  saluted  the  flag  of  the  new 
republic  with  twenty  guns. 

Captain  Murray,  of  H.  M.  sloop  Favorite,  od  be- 
ing notified  of  the  change  in  the  political  relations  of 
Liberia,  the  formation  of  the  new  constitution  and 
government,  and  the  adoption  of  a new  flag,  informed 
the  authorities  that  “the  flag  of  Liberia  will  be  tem- 
porarily recognised  by  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  ships 
on  this  station  until  further  instructions  from  her  Ma- 
jesty’s government.”  He  assured  them  that  his  go- 
vernment was  deeply  interested  in  their  welfare,  and 
in  his  opinion,  would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
their  independence.  After,  however,  the  newflag  was 
raised,  Capt.  Murray  came  into  port  again,  with  a 
copy  of  another  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston,  sta- 
ting that  the  British  government  would  not  interrupt 
the  republic  of  Liberia  if  the  people  of  Liberia  would 
not  interfere  with  British  commerce  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  Africa;  and  Capt.  Murray  then  declined 
saluting  the  flag  of  Liberia,  which  he  had  before 
promised  to  do. 

The  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  were 
prosecuting  the  purchase  of  territory,  having  lately 
secured  all  the  Little  Cape  Mount  region.  But  there 
is  no  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  purchase  Weio 
Cestoa,  the  site  of  the  only  remaining  slave  factory. 
Gov.  Roberts  says:  “We  shall  not  be  able  to  secure 

it,  except  at  a very  extravagant  price,  as  the  slavers 


■ontinue  their  establishment  there.  Within  the  last 
three  weeks  they  have  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  of  the  officers  of  the  men-of-war,  shipping 
two  cargoes  of  slaves — one,  I am  told  by  a French 
officer,  in  an  Am^ican  vessel;  rather  she  was  Ame- 
rican a few  hours  before  the  slaves  were  shipped.— 
This  success  has  so  elated  them  that  they  now  openly 
avow  their  determination  to  prevent  any  negotiation 
for  the  territory,  and  have  recently  made  large  pre- 
sents to  the  chiefs,  on  condition  that  they  will  not 
transfer  their  territory  to  the  Americans.” 

One  of  the  vessels  alluded  to  above  was  the  brig 
Bridgton,  of  Philadelphia,  capt  James  A.  Gilmer, 
who,  having  landed  a cargo  of  goods  at  New  Cess, 
went  to  Monrovia  on  his  way  to  the  United  States 
via  Brazil,  and  stopped  to  take  in  ballast,  and  he,  be- 
ing sick,  was  taken  on  sbor,e.  The  vessel  remained 
there  some  two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
she  was  boarded  by  the  United  States  brig  Dolphin, 
and  every  thing  appeared  so  fair  as  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion from  the  mind  of  Captain  Pope.  Soon  after 
she  sailed  for  New  Cess,  took  in  about  500  slaves, 
and  left  the  coast! 

Ought  not  that  factory  on  shore  to  be  broken  up? 
If  the  authorities  of  Liberia  can  succeed  in  purchas- 
ing the  territory,  the  slaves  will  have  to  depart  very 
fast. 

The  Schooner  Mart  Ann. — It  was  mentioned,  a 
few  days  ago,  that  the  schooner  Mary  Ann  had  bee11 
run  off  from  Galinas,  Africr,  by  the  mate  while  Capt 
Flowery  was  on  shore  sick.  The  Mary  Ann  has 
since  arrived  at  New  York  and  the  mystery  is  ex- 
plained as  follows  by  the  mate.  He  had  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained  that  the  Mary  Ann  was  to  be  made  a 
slaver,  and  not  having  shipped  for  that  purpose,  and 
knowing  the  consequences  to  himself  and  crew,  if 
found  in  that  business,  he  and  they  had  concluded  to 
take  her  out  of  the  port.  They  remained  on  the 
coast  five  days  in  hope  of  falling  in  with  an  Ameri- 
can cruiser,  with  the  intention  of  giving  up  the  schoo- 
ner. Not  succeeding,  he  stood  for  Monrovia,  with 
the  expectation  of  seeing  an  American  or  English 
man-of-war,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  While 
off  Monrovia  he  saw  a boat  standing  out  at  the  har- 
bor, which  he  suppossed  had  been  despatched  after 
him  from  Gallinas,  when  he  put  away  and  brought  the 
vessel  into  New  York.  The  Mary  Ann  is  now  at 
anchor  in  the  East  river,  in  charge  of  an  officer  of 
the  customs,  and  will  be  detained  until  the  whole 
matter  shall  be  investigated  by  the  proper  authority. 

American  commerce  and  agriculture. — Our 
western  cities  are  growing  at  a pace  which  not  ouly 
astonishes,  but  alarms  some  of  the  wise  ones  across 
the  Atlantic.  A very  talented  and  laborious  writer 
iu  the  Edinburg  Review  for  October,  after  collat- 
ing a number  of  valuable  statistics  on  the  subject, 
comes  to  the  grave  conclusion,  that  so  rapid  is  the 
growth  of  the  cities  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississip 
pi  and  on  the  lakes,  and  so  formidable  their  number 
of  inhabitants,  that  to  supply  them  with  breadstuff's 
will  prevent  the  agriculturists  of  those  regions  from 
sparing  any  considerable  amount  of  grain  or  flour 
for  the  supply  of  any  deficiency  in  England  or  Ire- 
land! From  time  to  time  we  have  been  amazed  at 
accounts  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  western  cities, 
and  read  with  admiration  of  the  increase  of  their 
population  and  extent  of  their  improvements,  but 
that  they  were  increasing  even  in  this  steam  and  mag- 
netic age,  at  so  rapid  a rale  as  that  to  feed  them 
would  absorb  the  productive  powers  of  the  agricul- 
tural region  of  the  western  valley,  never  once  en- 
tered our  thick  cranium,  until  we  found  the  idea  se- 
riously entertained  by  the  profound  Scotch  Reviewer. 
The  farmers  of  the  west  we  doubt  not,  will  be  equal 
ly  mdepted  to  this  far  seeing  inheritor  of  the  gift  of 
second-sight  for  the  idea. 

If  such  a conception  had  made  its  appearance  in 
one  of  the  daily  journals,  it  might  have  passed  as 
another  specimen  of  how  little  Europeans  generally 
know  or  conceive  of  our  republic,  but  appearing  as 
it  does  in  one  of  their  most  popular  Reviews,  and 
proceeding  from  '.he  pen  of  a man  of  research,  and 
apparently  of  candor,  in  search  of  truth,  it  does 
really  amaze  us  to  find  we  are  so  little  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  intelligent  men  of  that  country.  His 
whole  article  is  written  “American  Commerce,1' 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  America  supply- 
ing “any  great  or  sudden  demand  lor  wheat,”  for 
the  writer  argues,  “some  large  increase  in  its  culti- 
vation” would  be  necessary,  and  his  argument  is  that 
this  increase  is  impossible. 

Without  contemplating  any  such  demand  or  using 
unnatural  efforts  for  the  occasion,  the  capability  of 
this  country  to  spare  from  their  usual  supply,  from 
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• heir  superabundance  indeed,  was  slightly  develop- 
ed during  the  past  season.  The  Review  might  have 
lound  data  from  those  supplies  to  predict  what  could 
be  done  by  our  agriculturists  for  them,  provided 
equivalent  prices  were  regularly  offered.  But  few 
of  the  numerous  facilities  for  transporting  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  west  to  the  seaboard  are  yet  completed, 
Others  are  in  process  of  construction  which  will 
afford  channels  through  which  the  grain  and  provi- 
sions of  that  region  may  be  precipitated  in  any  desi- 
rable quantity  at  a reasonable-notice  and  at  reduced 
prices  for  transportation.  Our  western  towns  and 
cities  will  hardly  be  starved  by  the  abstraction, 
however  rapidly  their  population  may  increase. 

Another  reason  assigned  by  the  Review  for  the 
opinion  that  America  will  not  be  able  to  spare  much 
wheat  in  future,  is  the  demand  whioh  will  arise 
here  for  that  article  to  find  the  immense  influx  of 
emigrants  that  are  arriving  from  Europe. 

Now  this  is  exceedingly  thoughtful  on  his  part, 
and  especially  as  so  many  of  them  are  presuming  to 
come  in  a starving  condition  and  not  accustomed  as 
he  deems  our  communities  to  be,  to  living  upon 
Indian  corn  instead  of  wheat.  He  thinks  it  will 
make  a vast  difference  in  our  consumption  of  the 
article.  Admitting  the  emigrants  to  be  even  so 
hungry,  we  should  hardly  suppose  they  would  con- 
sume quite  as  much  as  they  are  likely  to  be  the 
producers  of,  upon  the  feitile  lands  which  so  many 
of  them  proceed  to  the  immediate  cultivation  of — 
The  considerate  Reviewer  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension of  emigrants  reducing  the  surplus  products 
of  our  lands.  That  process  will  hardly  diminish 
the  stock  we  shall  have  for  markets. 


Army  in  the  field. — According  to  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  war,  the  aggregate  force  belonging 
lo,  and  en  route  for,  General  Scott’s  column  is  esti- 
mated at  32,156  men. 

In  the  column  under  Gen.  Taylor’s 
command  6,727  “ 

In  the  Santa  Fe  and  Oregon  route 
and  Indian  country  3,634  “ 

In  the  Californias  or  on  the  wav 
there  * 1,019  “ 


Entire  force  employed  in  the  war  43,536  men. 
Of  which  21,509  are  regulars. 

There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  deductions 
which  should  be  made  for  sickness  disabilities  and 
other  casualties,  which  diminish  the  above  to  the 
actually  effective  force  employed. 


The  Cunard  steamer,  left  Boston  on  the  16th 
inst.  for  Halifax  and  Liverpool,  with  34  passengers 
for  Liverpool  and  7 for  Halifax.  She  takes  out,  one 
account  says,  #255,448  in  specie;  another  account 
says  #350,000,  part  of  which  was  from  Canada.—- 
The  expresses  which  left  Kingston  aod  Montreal  on 
Saturday  last,  with  letters,  packages,  and  specie,  to- 
be  forwarded  by  the  steamer,  were  seized  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  by  the  custom  house  officers  for  viola- 
tion of  the  post  office  and  revenue  laws,  and  of 
course  were  left  behind. 

Apprehensions  are  entertained  for  the  fate  of  the 
French  mail  steamer  Union.  Twenty-four  days  have 
elapsed  since  she  left  Cherburg  for  N.  York. 


AFRICA. 

Interior  exploration. — Cairo,  26 th  September 

In  a few  days  a company  of  eight  Europeans,  four 
of  them  Germans,  are  to  set  out  for  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Their  projects  are  partly  scientific  and  part- 
ly religious.  Five  catholic  priests,  at  whose  head  is 
the  Padre  Ryllo,  known  for  his  abilities  in  the  Le- 
banon difficulties,  otherwise  called  Abunumansur,  a 
noted  Jesuit  and  formerly  head  of  the  propaganda  at 
Rome,  are  to  prosecute  the  religious  aims  of  the 
expedition.  Mr.  Cassolani,  Mauritanian  bishop,  the 
largest  bishoprick  in  the  world,  as  it  comprehends 
all  the  lands  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red 
sea,  aDd  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  equator,  is 
also  a member  of  the  expedition.  His  plan  is  to 
proceed  from  Khartoon  the  chief  city  of  Sennaar,  or 
from  Beled  Sudan  as  Mehetnet  Ali  named  the  pro- 
vince, to  the  Bahar  el  Ahiad  or  White  Nile,  at  the  4° 
N latitude,  furiher  than  Europeans  have  yet  (t’issaid) 
penetrated,  and  to  establish  a mission  station  there- 
about. Baron  J.  W.  V.  Mueller  of  W.urtemburg, 
known  already  to  the  scientific  world  by  his  journey* 
in  Algiers  and  Morocco  joins  the  company,  but  bis 
travels  have  a further  destination.  He  will  make 
the  effort  which  has  already  cost  so  many  sacrifices, 
to  travel  tnrough  central  Africa,  in  a south  west  di- 
rection so  as  to  reach  the  Atlantic  upon  the  coast 
of  Guinea.  Duke  Paul  of  Wurtemburg  estimates 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  task  and  its  torrid  clime 
has  already  cost  88  per  cent  of  the  lives  of  all  who 
have  ever  undertaken  it. 
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December  20.  Mr.  Dix,  of  New  York,  presented  ;i 
memorial  from  the  officers  of  the  army  in  Mexico,  dated 
at  Puebla,  and  headed  by  Scott,  Worth,  and  o'her 
names  of  distinction,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a 
retired  list  in  the  service,  and  that  adequate  provision  be 
made  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  who  have 
fallen  in  battle. 

Mr.  Hannegan,  of  Indiana,  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion of  presenting  a bill  for  the  establishment  of  a terri- 
torial government  in  Oregon. 

Public  land*.  Agreeably  to  notice,  Mr.  Filch,  of 
Michigan,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a joint 
resolution  relating  to  the  survey  of  public  lands,  stating 
the  fact  of  errors  and  defective  returns  existing  in  many 
of  them,  suggesting  the  necessity  and  means  of  rectify- 
ing them.  It  was  read  the  first  and  second  time  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
public  lands. 

Mr.  Breese.  of  Illinois,  then  requested  and  obtained 
leave  by  unanimous  conset  to  bring  in  a bill,  authorizing 
certain  holders  of  land,  in  Indian  reservations  to  remain 
in  possession  of  the  same  undetwa  title  in  fee,  thus  alie- 
nating them  from  Indian  occupation. 

The  bill  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  committee 
on  Indian  affairs. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  N.  Hampshire,  presented  the  resolutions 
of  instruction  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
relative  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

Mr.  Nile*,  of  Connecticut,  presented  similar  resolu- 
tions from  the  legislature  ol  that  state  upon  the  Wilmot 
proviso. 

Mr.  Calhoun ’*  resolutions  coming  up  next  in  order,  he 
moved  their  postponement  until  the  first  Tuesday  in  Ja 
nuary. 

A debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Allen 
moved  to  refer  the  resolutions  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs. 

After  a warm  debate,  the  further  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  was  postponed  until,  and  made  the  special 
order  of  the  4th  proximo. 

The  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New 
York,  were  then  taken  up,  and  after  an  interesting  de- 
bate, in  which  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Cass,  Calhoun,  and 
others  participated,  they  were  passed  over  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

A message  was  received  from  the  house,  announcing 
its  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Dromgoole.  The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  21.  Mr.  Mangum,  on  leave,  brought  in  a 
bill  directing  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  purchase  the 
patent  right  to  the  conical  ventilator.  Read  twice  and 
referred  To  the  committee  on  naval  affairs. 

Mr.  Dix,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill  to  repeal  the  act 
of  2d  March,  1887,  concerning  pilots.  Read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  commerce. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dayton,  the  committee  on  the  ju- 
diciary was  instruced  to  inquire  w hether  any  legislation 
be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  between  this 
country  and  France,  of  the  9th  November  1843,  for  the 
surrender  of  criminals  who  are  fugitives  from  justice, 

&-C« 

A number  of  private  bills  were  reported  from  com- 
mittees, and  the  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  22.  Among  petitions  presented  was  one 
from  me  widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  praying  con- 
gress to  purchase  1,C00  copies  of  the  papers  of  the  de- 
ceased statesman.  Referred  to  the  committee  on  the 

presented  a memorial  of  the  yearly  meeting 
of  Friends  of  Indiana,  praying  congress  to  legislate  so  as 
to  put  nn  end  to  the  war  and  abolish  slavery.  Laid  on 
the  table  by  vote  of  33  to  9. 

iVli.  Hale  a;so  presented  a petition  praying  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  throughout  the  Union. 

The  motion  to  receive  the  petition  was  laid  upon  the 

UlMr  Ashley,  from  the  judiciary  committee,  reported  a 
bill  supplementary  to  the  act  to  regulate  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  three  times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  pass- 
ed . ...  _ . 

Mr  Cass  from  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  re- 
ported a bill  to  raise,  for  a limited  time,  an  additional 
number  of  troops,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  call  it 
up  as  soon  as  it  should  be  printed. 

After  executive  session  the  senate  adjourned. 
December  23-  A message  was  received  from  the 
president  transmitting  a report  from  the  secretary 
nf  the  navy,  with  a statement  of  the  act  of  congress 
for  the  construction  of  dry  docks  at  Pensacola,  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  Kiliery,  Maine.  Referred  to  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 


j volutionary  officers  and  soldiers.  Referred  to  the 
committe  on  military  affairs. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Md.  submitted  a resolution  calling 
upon  the  secretary  of  war  for  statements  of  the  num 
ber  of  volunteers  called  out  since  7th  May  1846;  the 
number  of  discharged;  the  number  of  regulars  and 
volunteers  who  have  served  in  Mexico;  the  number 
now  there;  the  number  of  killed  gnd  wounded;  and 
the  number  who  have  died  from  wounds  or  disease. 
Lies  over. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin  the  naval  committee 
was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  ex- 
tending the  provisions  of  the  act  extending  naval  pan- 
sions  for  five  years  to  those  cases  where  the  pensions 
have  exnired  since  3d  March,  1847. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  on  leave  introduced  a 
bill  to  continue  the  pensions  of  certain  widows. — 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  pen- 
sions. 

Mr.  Fairfield,  from  the  committee  on  naval  affairs, 
reported  a bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
twelve  assistant  pursers  in  the  navy. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  the  Madison  papers,  for 
$25,000,  and  advocated  the  claims  of  the  venerable 
widow  with  great  force  and  eloquence.  The  bill  was 
made  the  special  order  for  Monday. 

The  death  of  Gen.  Hamer  having  been  announced, 
the  senate  adjourned  until  Monday. 
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The  bill  providing  for  a deficiency,  in  part,  of 
the  appropriation  for  subsistence  in  kind  for  the 
lrmvP?or  the  year  endmg  30th  June,  1848,  was  re- 
ceived from  the  house,  and  referred  to  the  committee 

presented  a memorial  in  behalf  of  “the 
widows  and  orphan,  of  the  U.  Slates  army,"  praying 
th.t  they  m»T  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  in 
ejarU  to  pensions  aa  the  widows  aod  orphans  of  re- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday,  Dec.  18.  The  house  debated  the, 
report  from  committees  on  the  rules  of  the  houses 
and  finally  agreed  to  retain  the  rule  limiting  speaker- 
to  one  hour,  with  the  privilege  to  the  member  re- 
porting a measure,  to  open  and  close  the  debate,  and 
to  every  member  proposing  an  amendment  to  occupy 
five  minutes  in  explaining  such  amendment. 

A rule  was  adopted  that  “members  may  address 
the  house  or  committee  from  the  clerk’s  desk,  or 
from  a place  near  the  speaker’s  chair,”  after  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  French  Chambers. 

Motions  to  suspend  the  rules  are,  by  the  new  rules 
considerably  restricted.  And  a rule  is  adopted  under 
which  the  names  of  absentees  w ill  be  reported  when- 
ever a committee  of  the  whole  is  obliged  to  rise  for 
want  of  a quorum.  In  committee  of  the  whole,  all 
business  shall  hereafter  be  considered  and  concluded 
in  the  order  of  reference  to  them  by  the  house,  ex  - 
cept  general  appropriation  bills,  which  may  be  pre 
ferred  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  On  the 
rule  providing  for  a committee  on  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  a debate  arose.  Mr.  Andiete  Johnson 
advocated  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and 
denounced  the  manner  in  which  the  legislation  in 
relation  to  the  institution  had  been  conducted.  Be- 
fore any  question  had  been  taken  upon  the  said  rule, 
Mr.  C.J.  Jngeisoll  offered  a resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  that  the  lules  of  the  last  house,  with  the 
modifications  this  day  adopted,  be  the  ru'es  of  the 
house  for  the  present  session  of  congress.  The 
house  then  adjourned. 

Monday,  Dec.  20.  Several  petitions  and  memo- 
rials relating  to  different  subjects,  were  presented. 

Mr.  Truman  Smith  offered  a resolution  lor  the  ap- 
pointment of  a select  commiltee  of  five  to  consider 
and  report  the  proper  value  to  be  affixed  to  the  small 
silver  coin  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Murphy  offered  a joint  resolution  declaring 
the  sympathy  of  the  American  people  in  the  efforts 
making  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  people  and  improve  Ihe  laws  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  N.  York,  presented  a resolution 
relating  to  obtaining  a reciprocity  of  privilege  in 
trade  with  Canada. 

Mr./.  IT.  Houston  offered  a resolution  for  pre- 
senting medals  to  General  Taylor  and  his  officers. 

Mr.  Goggin  offered  a resolution  authorising  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  the  return  of  Santa  Anna  into 
Mexico 

Mr.  Grinnell,  of  Mass.,  presented  a resolution,  as 
to  whether  the  president  had  appointed  officers  to 
make  an  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  introduced  a resolution  in 
quinrig  as  to  the  manner  and  particulars  of  the  con- 
quest of  New  Mexico,  and  the  nature  arid  extent  of 
the  orders  issued  to  the  military  commanders  ol  that 
station.  Also  referred. 

A resolution  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  Isaac  E 
Holmes,  of  S.  Carolina,  advising  congres  to  ail  on 
the  stales  to  return  the  old  surplus  fund  of  $311,000,- 
000,  which  has  been  distributed  among  the  n,  oefore 
making  any  more  loans  on  behalf  of  the  general 
government. 

Mr.  Pettit,  of  Indiana,  offered  a series  of  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  internal  improvements. 

Mr.  Sim),  of  S.  Carolina,  moved  that  they  belaid 
on  the  table.  The  motion  was  negatived.  Yeas 
70,  nays  124. 

Mr.  Richardson  then  introduced  a resolution,  de- 


claring that  the  war  with  Mexico  should  be  prose- 
cuted for  an  indemnification  of  wrongs  sustained 
and  a recognition  of  our  rights;  and  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  overtures  for  peace  leaves  us  no  alternative 
but  to  prosecute  hostilities,  vigorously  and  rigorous- 
ly- 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Miss.,  called  for  the  pre- 
vious question  upon  them. 

On  motion  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  21. — A mass  of  documents  and 
petitions  were  referred  to  their  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

Extradition. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Dayton, 

Resolved,  That  the  commiltee  on  the  judiciary  be 
instructed  to  inquire  whether  any  legislation  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  between  this 
country  and  France,  of  the  9th  November,  1843,  for 
the  surrender  of  criminals  who  are  fugitives  from 
justice,  and  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  of  August  9, 1842,  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
that  said  committee  report  a bill  to  carry  the  provi- 
sions of  said  treaties  into  effect,  if  the  same  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary. 

Slavery  in  the  D.  Columbia. — Mr.  Giddings  present- 
ed the  memorial  of  certain  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia — 

“That  the  slave  trade  ia  now  carried  on  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  a large  extent.  Your  peti- 
tioners, therefore,  respectfully  ask  that  all  laws 
authorizing  or  sanctioning  such  trade  within  said 
district  may  be  repealed.” 

Signed  by  William  Flaherty,  William  Blanchard, 
George  Savage,  J.  C.  Greer,  B.  Milburn.C.  S.  Fow- 
ler, T.  M.  Milburn,  Charles  C.  Moore,  Joseph  Scho- 
field, Columbus  McLeod,  Wm.  Greer,  Jno.  I‘.  Whit- 
taker, James  Handley,  Martin  Buell,  J.  F.  CallaD, 
H.  Taylor,  Thomas  P.  Vial,  Thos.  Fitnam. 

A raotiou  to  lay  said  petition  on  the  table  having 
failed  by  a vote  of  97  to  97,  its  further  consideration 
was  laid  over  under  the  rule. 

Notices  for  various  bills  were  given. 

The  Mexican  War. — The  Speaker  then  announced 
that  at  the  adjournment  of  the  house  yesterday  the 
pending  question  was  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bolts  to  lay 
the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Richardson  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Bolts  withdrew  the  motion,  in  order  that  the 
bouse  might  take  a direct  vote  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Stephens  sent  up  to  the  cleik’s  table  the  pro- 
position which  be  repeated  he  intended  to  offer  as  an 
amendment  in  case  the  previous  question  were  not 
sustained. 

It  was  read,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  is  no  less  desirable  that  the  interests 
and  honor  of  our  country  should  be  cordially  sustain- 
ed and  defended  so  long  as  the  present  war  with 
Mexico  continues  to  exist,  than  that  the  conflict 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  prolonged,  but  should  be 
terminated  as  soon  as  an  honorable  peace  can  be 
obtained;  and  whereas  it  is  believed  that  a d i v isitjr 
of  opinion  prevails  to  a considerable  extent  as  to 
the  ultimate  aims  and  objects  for  which  the  war 
should  be  prosecuted;  and  it  being  proper  that  this 
matter  should  be  settled  by  tile  clear  expression 
of  the  legislative  will,  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the 
world: 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Sta.es  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  present  war  with  Mexico  should  not  be 
waged  or  prosecuted  “with  a view  to  conquest,” 
either  by  the  subjugation  or  dismemberment  of  that 
republic. 

Be  it  further  resolved  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States  that  hostilities 
should  be  terminated  upon  terms  honorable  to  both 
parties,  embracing  a mutual  settlement  oi  the  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  ihe  “proper  and  rightful”  boun- 
dary ot  Texas,  arid  a full  recognition  and  proper 
provision  on  her  part  to  De  made  fur  11  ttie  just 
claims  of  our  citizens  against  that  country — the 
whole  to  be  adjusted  by  negotiation,  to  he  instituted 
and  effected  according  to  the  constitutional  forms  of 
each  government  respectively. 

Mr.  Bolts  offered  tbe  following  substitute  for  tho 
resolutions  of  Hie  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

1.  Resolved,  Thai  among  the  highest  duties  that 
can  devolve  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people 
is  Ihe  preservation  of  the  national  integrity,  a strict 
observance  of  the  limitations  of  the  constitution,  and 
a firm  resistance  to  executive  encroachment. 

2.  Resolved,  t hat  any  war  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  acquisition  u|  territory  by  conquest,  brings 
into  question  ttie  national  character,  is  in  violation 
ol  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  in  conflict 
with  the  genius  and  spirit  oi  our  institutions,  and 
dangeruus  to  the  perpetuity  ol  ttie  Union. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  war  in  winch  we  are  now 
engaged  was  not  brought  on  by  the  act  of  Mexico, 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  war  with  Mexico  was 
brought  on  by  the  unauthorised  act  of  the  president 
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of  the  United  States,  in  ordering  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Taylor  into  territory  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  Mexican  republic. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  hate  no  riecht  to  claim  in- 
demnity for  the  expenses  of  a war  brought  on  by  the 
ill  advised  and  unprovoked  act  of  our  own  public 
functionaries. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  honor  of  this  nation  does 
not  consist  in  exacting  territory  from  Mexico,  to 
which  we  have  no  claim,  and  yielding  to  Great 
Britain  territory  the  title  to  which  was  asserted  to 
be  "clear  and  unquestionable;”  and  that  to  evade 
the  strong  and  pursue  the  weak  does  not  present  the 
honor,  courage,  or  greatness  of  our  people  in  their 
true  light. 

7.  Resolved,  That  to  exact  indemnity  from  Mexi- 
co would  devolve  upon  us  the  necessity  of  making  a 
similar  demand  in  all  future  wars,  which  would  in- 
volve us  in  interminable  conflict,  or  of  surrendering  a 
principle  now  insisted  on  a9  indispensable  to  the  pre- 
larvation  of  our  national  honor. 

8.  Resolved,  That  no  new  territory  can  be  annex- 
ed to  the  United  Stales  by  virtue  of  the  war  without 
involving  the  agitation  of  domestic  difficulties,  be 
getting  sectioual  animosities,  and  weakening  the  ties 
that  connect  us  together. 

9.  Resolved,  That  if  the  conquest  of  territory  be 
not  the  object  of  the  war,  we  can  perceive  no  good 
reason  for  continuing  our  troops  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  country,  by  which  their  lives  are  unneces- 
sarily exposed  and  our  resources  uselessly  expended. 

10  Resolved,  That  a conquering  nation  has  uoth- 
ing  to  apprehend  from  an  exhibition  of  magnanimity 
and  generosity  to  a defeated  foe;  and  that  a victorious 
army  may  retire  from  the  pursuit  of  carnage  and 
slaughter  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  retreat- 
ing from  the  scattered  and  discomfitted  forces  of  the 
enemy. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  most  efficient  if  not  only 
means  of  restoring  a speedy  a.id  honorable  peace 
would  be,  under  proper  preliminary  arrattgements,  to 
withdraw  our  troops,  already  covered  with  glory  and 
aurfeited  with  success,  to  the  true  and  legitimate 
boundary  of  Texas  at  the  time  of  its  annexation  to 
the  U.  States. 

12.  Resolved,  That  our  institutions,  founded  on  the 
rights  of  man,  repudiate  the  doctrine  that  “might 
makes  right,”  as  the  freebooter’s  plea  and  the  pirate’s 
law;  and  so  long  as  we  offer  an  asylum  to  the  op- 
pressed and  recognise  “life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness”  among  the  inalienable  rights  of  man, 
we  cannot  insist  upon  the  dismemberment  of  an  em- 
pire as  the  price  of  peace. 

13.  Resolved,  That  if,  upon  the  restoration  of 
peace,  the  necessities  of  our  commerce  shall  require 
• harbor  in  any  part  of  the  Mexican  territory  in 
California,  we  are  able,  and  should  be  willing  to  pay 
therefor,  as  would  become  a great  and  an  honest 
people. 

14.  Resolved,  That  if  it  shall  be  determined  by 
the  people,  through  their  representatives,  that  this 
war  shall  be  further  prosecuted  in  Mexico,  it  then 
becomes  the  duty  of  all  parties  to  protect  our  na- 
tional flag  and  brave  army  by  furnishing  all  needful 
supplies  of  men  and  money  to  carry  it  on  with  vigor 
and  effect. 

Mr.  Bolts  said  he  hoped  it  would  be  ihe  pleasure  of 
the  house  io  vote  down  the  previous  question,  and  then 
to  refer  all  me  propositions  to  the  committee  ol  the  whole 
on  the  s ate  of  the  Union,  and  make  them  the  special 
order  tor  some  day  not  far  distant. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  gave  nolice  of  a proposi- 
tion which  he  snould  submit  when  in  order,  and  asked 
for  its  leading. 

The  clerk  accordingly  read  the  resolutions,  which  are 
•s  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  congrest  assembled, 
That  in^  the  opinion  of  congress,  the  president  of  the 
United  Slates  should  forthwith  cause  to  be  communica- 
ted to  the  government  of  Mexico  that  peace  may  be  im- 
mediately established  between  the  two  countries  upon 
the  following  terms,  to  wit; 

First.  That  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  shull  be  as  follows,  io  wit:  beginning 
at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Nue 
eea,  and  running  thence  northwest,  with  the  course  of 
aa.d  Rio  Nueces,  so  as  to  include  all  the  I'exan  settle- 
ments south  and  west  of  said  river,  made  prior  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States;  thence,  up 
the  said  Rio  Nueces  until  it  reaches  the  line  which  se- 
parated the  province  of  New  Mexico,  Uoabuila,  and 
Tamaulipas;  and  thence,  along  said  line,  to  the  Rio 
Roxo  or  Red  liver. 

Second.  That  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
disavowing  me  intention  of  acquiring  or  holding  die 
tame  by  conquest,  will  purchase  from  Mexico,  with  ihe 
consent  of  the  government  of  Mexico,  the  territory  em- 
braced within  die  following  boundary,  to  wit:  beginning 

a Pulllt  f’ull  of  Mexico  as  near  as  may  be  to 

the  centre  of  the  great  des  ri  or  prairie  which  iies  be- 
tween the  waters  of  die  Rio  Nueces;  thence,  following 
the  course  ol  ihe  Centre  of  the  said  desert,  or  prairie 
awinwwt,  w foe  range  of  gwuutwa*  which  fovide  foe- 


waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  those  that  run  eastward, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  pursuing  said  range  of  moun- 
tains until  it  strikes  the  line  of  north  latitude  36°  30'; 
thence,  by  that  parallel  of  latitude,  west,  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  so  as  to  include  within  the  United  States  the  bay 
and  city  of  Monterey,  in  Upper  California. 

Third.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  the 
territory  embraced  withi  i the  foregoing  boundary,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  and  between  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
upon  the  pnrt  of  each  government:  Provided,  That 
there  shall  be  deducted  out  of  the  sum  so  agreed  on 
whatever  amount  may  have  been  due  by  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  if 
the  sum  so  agreed  on  shall  exceed  the  amount  so  found 
to  be  due  to  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  That  the  government  of  the  United  States 
shall  ask  from  the  government  of  Mexico  no  indemnity 
whatsoever  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Fifth.  That,  so  soon  a9  a treaty  of  peace  shall  have 
been  made  and  ratified  by  and  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  every  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  now 
or  at  that  time  in  its  possession. 

Sixth.  That  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  will 
guaranty  to  the  government  of  Mexico  that  all  persons, 
now  citizens  of  Mexico,  who  possess  property  within 
the  territory  thus  proposed  to  be  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  shall  continue  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  under 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Toombs,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  neither  the  honor  nor  the  interest 
of  this  republic  demands  the  dismemberment  of  Mex- 
ico or  the  annexation  of  any  portion  of  her  territory 
to  the  United  States  as  an  indispensable  condition  to 
the  restoration  of  peace. 

Mr.  Vandyke,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  the 
ordor  of  this  government  that  General  Taylor  with 
his  army  should  take  position  on  the  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  w hich  resulted  in  the  blockade  of  that 
river  and  the  pointing  of  the  guns  of  the  U.  States 
upon  a Mexican  town  on  the  other  side,  was  unneces- 
sary and  unwise,  was  an  act  of  aggression  in  itself, 
and  the  immediate  cause  of  conflict  between  the  two 
nations. 

Resolved,  That  the  invasion  of  the  territories  of 
Mexico  south  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  eiiher  by 
sea  or  by  land,  and  the  storming  and  capturing  of  her 
towns  and  the  slaying  of  her  people  within  such  ter- 
ritories, were  acts  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  wgpng; 
and  that  the  requiring  of  Mexico,  at  the  peril  of  tier 
national  existence  to  enter  into  treaty  stipulations 
with  us,  while  her  country  issurrout  ded  by  ournavy, 
her  capital  and  chief  towns  in  our  possession,  her 
country  subjugated  and  her  people  crushed  an;1  pros, 
irate  beneath  our  power,  and  with  our  resistless  can- 
non frowning  upon  her,  and  our  conquering  sword 
gleaming  above  her,  is  unreasonable  and  ur.fair  to- 
wars  Mexico,  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  un- 
magnaniinous  and  unchristian  in  us. 

Resolved,  That  ihe  present  war  with  Mexico  should 
not  Oe  prosecuted  any  further  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever; that  the  whole  ot  our  forces  in  the  Mexican 
country  should  be  withdrawn  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  placed  on  territory  which  belongs  to  this  coun- 
try; arid  that  the  administration  be  furnished  with 
all  the  men  and  money  necessary  to  protect  our 
troops  now  in  Mexico,  and  to  accomplish  such  with- 
drawal m trie  most  practicable  way,  without  harm  or 
danger. 

Resolved,  That,  after  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
as  aforesaid  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  president 
of  the  United  Slates  he  requested  to  send' a commis- 
sioner or  commissioners  to  Mexico  to  settle  such 
other  questions  as  may  properly  come  before  them. 

The  call  lor  the  previous  question  was  not  seconded 
there  being  90  ayes,  202  noes,  and  the  discussion  of 
these  proposed  resoimions^was  thus  thrown  over  to  a 
future  day. 

Internal  improvements.— Me.  Wentworth  submitted 
the  following  resolution,  and  on  it  he  asked  lor  the 
previous  question  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  general  government  has  the 
power  to  construct  such  harbors  and  improve  such 
rivers  as  are  “necessary  and  proper  “for  the  protec- 
tion ul  our  iiavy  and  our  commerce,  and  also  for  the 
defences  of  our  country. 

By  a vote  ol  138  yeas  io  54  nays;  the  house  agreed 
to  the  resolution  and  afterward  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  22  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois, 
submitted  a series  of  resolutions,  calling  upon  the 
president  to  inform  congress  whether  the  spot  on 
which  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  is  or  is  not  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States;  whether  said  spot  was  or  was  not 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France  in  the  Louisia 
na  purchase;  and  whether  said  spot  was  or  was  not 
ceded  by  the  United  St  tes  to  Spain  in  the  Florida 
Lrealy  of  1819.  The  resolutions  lie  over. 

Deficient  appropriations.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinton, 
lh«  home  resolved  use  it  uito  eoutmiUee  on  foe 


whole  (Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  in  the  chair)  and  took  up 
the  bill  to  supply  a deficiency  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  subsistence  department.  Said  bill  being  read 
and  agreed  to,  on  motion  the  committee  rose  and 
reported.  The  house  then  passed  the  bill  through  its 
several  readings. 

On  Mr.  Vinton's  motion,  the  house  again  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Vinton  submitted  a resolution  referring  the 
various  portions  of  the  president’s  annual  message 
to  the  standing  committees. 

Mr.  Clingman  rose,  and  saying  that  he  had  an 
amendment  to  propose,  which  he  did  not  know  that 
he  ought  to  offer,  made  a set  speech  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  abolition,  agitation  at  the  south  and  north, 
the  rights  of  new  territories,  the  presidency,  &e., 
& He  maintained  the  just  compromises  of  the 
constitution  for  all  portions  of  the  country.  After 
he  had  concluded,  he  offered  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Giddings  moved  a division  of  the  resolution, 
so  that  each  subject  might  be  separately  acted  upon. 
But  before  any  action  was  had.  on  monlion,  the 
committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dec.  23.  The  Speaker,  as  ihe  first  busi- 
ness  in  order  under  the  rules,  called  for  petitions,  com- 
mencina  w ith  the  territory  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Jonathan  D Morris,  ol  Ohio,  now  rose  and  read 
an  eulogy  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  Brigadier 
General  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  who  was  electe  ) to  this 
congress,  but  subsequently  died  in  Mexico,  while  in  the 
military  service  of  his  couniry.  Mr.  M.  submitted  the 
customary  resolutions  of  mourning,  which  were  adopt- 
ed, and  the  house  adjourned  over  to  Monday. 

VETO  MESSAGE  OF  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OF  THE  RIVES. 

AND  HARBOR  BILL. 

To  the  House  oj  Representatives: 

On  the  last  day  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  a 
bill,  entitled  “an  act  to  provide  for  continuing  cer- 
tain works  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  which  had  passed  both  houses,  was 
presented  to  me  for  my  approval.  I entertained  in- 
superable objections  to  its  becoming  a law;  but  the 
short  period  of  the  session  which  remained  afforded 
me  no  sufficient  opportunity  to  prepare  my  objections, 
and  communicate  them,  with  the  bill,  to  he  house  of 
representatives,  in  which  it  originated.  For  the  rea- 
son the  bill  was  retained,  and  I deem  it  proper  now 
to  stale  my  objections  to  it. 

Although,  from  the  title  of  the  bill,  it  would 
seem  that  its  main  object  was  to  make  provision 
for  continuing  certain  works  already  commenced 
in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  it  appears,  on  exami- 
nation of  its  provisions,  that  it  contains  only  a sin- 
gle appropriation  of  six  thousand  dollars  to  ba  ap- 
plied within  that  territory,  while  it  appropriates 
more  than  half  a million  of  dollars  for  the  improve- 
ment of  numerous  harbors  and  rivers  lying  within 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  several  of  the  states  o 
the  Union. 

At  the  preceding  session  of  congress  it  became  my 
duty  to  return,  with  my  objections,  to  the  house  in 
which  it  originated)  a bill  making  similar  appropria- 
tions, and  involving  like  principles,  and  the  views 
then  expressed  remain  unchanged. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  heavy  expen- 
diture of  public  money  was  proposed  were  of  im- 
posing weight  in  determining  upon  its  expediency  — 
Congress  has  recognized  the  existence  of  war  with 
Mexico,  and  to  prosecute  it  to  “a  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful termination”  had  made  appropriations  ex- 
ceeding our  ordinary  revenues.  To  meet  the  emer- 
gency, and  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, a loan  of  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars  was 
authorised  at  the  same  session,  which  has  since  been 
negotiated.  The  principal  effect  of  Ibis  bill,  had  it 
become  a law,  would  have  been  to  add  the  whole 
amount  appropriated  by  it  to  the  national  debt.  It 
would,  in  lact  have  made  necessary  an  additional 
loan  to  that  amount,  as  effectually  as  if  in  term*  it 
had  required  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  borrow 
the  money  therein  appropriated.  The  main  ques- 
tion in  that  aspect  is,  whether  it  is  wise,  while  all 
the  means  and  credit  of  the  government,  are  needed 
to  bring  the  existing  war  to  an  honorable  close,  to 
impair  the  one  and  endanger  the  other  by  borrowing 
money  to  be  expended  in  a system  of  internal  im- 
provements capable  of  an  expansion  sufficient  to 
swallow  up  the  revenue  not  only  of  our  own  coun- 
try, but  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  to  be  appre- 
hended that,  by  entering  upon  such  a career  at  this 
moment,  confidence,  at  home  and  abroad,  io  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  tbe  government,  would  be 
so  far  impaired  as  to  make  it  difficult,  without  an 
immediate  resort  to  heavy  taxation,  to  maintain  the 
public  credit  and  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the  nation 
and  the  glory  of  our  arms,  in  prosecuting  the  existing 
war  to  a successful  conclusion.  Had  this  bill  be- 
come a law,  it  U easy  to  foresee  that  largely  increas- 
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ed  demands  upon  the  treasury  wonld  have  been  made 
at  each  succeeding  session  of  congress,  for  (be  im- 
provement of  numerous  other  harbors,  bays,  inlets, 
and  rivers,  of  equal  importance  with  those  embrac- 
ed by  its  provisions.  Many  millions  would  proba- 
Wy  have  been  added  to  the  necessary  amount  of  war 
debt,  the  annual  interest  on  which  must  also  have 
been  borrowed,  and  finally  a permanent  national  debt 
been  fastened  on  the  country  and  entailed  on  poste- 
rity. 

The  policy  of  embarking  the  federal  government 
in  a 'general  system  of  internal  improvements  bad  its 
origin  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  In  a 
very  few  years  the  application  to  congress  for  ap- 
propriations in  furtherance  of  such  objects  exceeded 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In  this  alarming 
crisis  President  Jackson  refused  to  approve  aDd  sign 
the  Maysville  road  bill,  the  Wabash  river  bill,  arid 
other  bills  of  a similar  character.  His  interposition 
pul  a check  upon  the  new  policy  of  throwing  the  cost 
of  local  improvements  on  the  national  treasury,  pre- 
served the  revenues  of  the  nation  for  their  legiti- 
mate objects,  by  w hich  he  was  enabled  to  extinguish 
the  then  existing  public  debt,  and  to  present  to  an 
admiring  world  the  unprecedented  spectacle  in  mo- 
dem times,  of  a nation  free  from  debt,  and  advancing 
to  greatness  with  unequalled  strides,  under  a govern- 
ment which  was  content  to  act  w ithin  its  appropriate 
sphere  in  protecting  the  slates  and  individuals  in 
their  own  chosen  career  of  improvement  and  of  en- 
terprises. Although  the  bill  under  consideration 
proposes  no  appropriation  for  a road  or  canal,  it  is 
not  easy  to  peiceive  the  difference  in  principle  or 
mischievous  tendency  between  appropriations  to 
making  roads  and  digging  canals  and  appropriations 
to  deepen  rivers  and  improve  harbors.  All  are  alike 
within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  states,  and 
rivers  and  harbors  alone  open  an  abyss  of  expendi- 
ture sufficient  to  swallow  up  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, and  load  it  with  a debt  which  may  letter  its  en- 
ergies and  tax  its  industry  for  ages  to  come. 

The  experience  of  several  of  the  stales,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  United  Slates,  during  the  period  that 
congress  exercised  the  power  ot  appropriating  the 
public  money  for  internal  improvements,  is  full  of 
eloquent  warnings.  It  seems  impossible,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  as  connected  with  local  represen- 
tation, that  the  several  objects  presented  for  improve- 
ment shall  be  weighed  according  to  their  respective 
merits,  and  appropriations  confined  to  those  whose 
importance  would  justify  a tax  on  the  whole  commu- 
nity to  effect  their  accomplishment. 

In  some  of  the  states,  systems  of  internal  improve- 
ments have  been  projected,  consisting  of  roads  and 
canals,  many  of  which,  taken  separately,  were  not 
of  sufficient  public  importance  to  justify  a tax  on  the 
entire  population  of  the  state  to  effect  their  construc- 
tion; and  yet,  by  a combination  of  local  interests, 
operating  on  a majority  of  the  legislature,  the  whole 
have  been  authorised,  and  the  states  plunged  into 
heavy  debts.  To  an  extent  so  ruinous  has  this  sys 
tem  of  legislation  been  carried  in  some  portions  of 
the  Union,  that  the  people  have  found  it  necessary  to 
to  their  own  Safety  and  prosperity  to  forbid  their  le- 
gislatures, by  constitutional  restrictions,  to  contract 
public  debts  for  such  purposes  without  their  imme- 
diate consent. 

If  the  abuse  of  power  has  been  so  fatal  in  the 
states  wheie  the  systems  of  taxation  are  direct, 
and  the  representatives  responsible  at  shoti  periods 
to  small  masses  of  constituents,  now  much  gi eat- 
er danger  of  abuse  is  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
general  government,  wiiose  revenues  are  raised  by 
indirect  taxation,  and  whose  functionaries  are  re- 
sponsible tc  the  people  in  larger  masses  and  for  long- 
er terms? 

Regarding  only  objects  of  improvement  of  the 
nature  of  those  embraced  in  this  bill,  how  mex- 
ha8tible  we  shall  find  tfiem.  Let  the  imagination 
run  along  our  coast,  Iroui  the  River  St.  Croix  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  truce  every  river  emptying 
'^to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  its  source; 

. coast  along  our  iakes  and  ascend  all  their  tri- 
let  it  - let  ^ pass  i0  Oregon,  and  explore  alt  its 
butanes,  . streams,  and  then  let  it  raise  the 

bays,  in  e t,  and  contemplate  the  extent  of 

°urtain  °h,i‘  “ 'the  ejects  of  improvement  it  will 

ih'S“e 

roied  will  be  .lartleil  at  the  i.T^weo^lJ  and  ban 
ger  of  the  power  which  the  principle  of  Ibis  bill  in- 

YOiV.68* 

Already  our  confederacy  consists  of  twenty-  nine 
states.  Other  states  may  at  no  distant  period  be  ex- 
pected to  be  formed  on  the  w est  ol  our  present  settle 
merits.  We  own  an  extensive  country  in  Oregon, 
Stretching  many  hundred  miles  lrom  east  to  west, 
and  seven  degrees  of  latitude  from  south  to  north.—- 
By  the  admission  of  Texas  into  our  Union  we  have 

recently  added  many  bundieds  of  miles  to  our  sea 

coast,  in  all  Urn  mt  country;  bordering  on  tbe  At* 


I an  t ic  and  Pacific,  there  are  many  thousands  of  bays, 
inlets,  and  rivers  equally  entitled  to  appropriations 
for  their  improvement  with  the  objects  embraced  in 
the  bill. 

We  have  seen  in  our  states  that  the  interests  of  in- 
dividuals or  neighborhoods,  combining  against  the 
general  interest,  have  involved  their  governments  in 
debts  and  bankruptcy;  and  when  the  system  pre- 
vailed in  the  general  gouernment,  and  was  checked 
by  President  Jackson,  it  had  begun  to  be  considered 
the  highest  merit  in  a member  of  congress  to  be 
able  to  procure  appropriations  of  public  money  to 
be  expended  within  the  district  or  state,  whatever 
might  be  the  object.  We  should  be  blind  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  if  we  did  not  see  abundant 
evidences  that,  if  this  system  of  expenditure  is  to 
be  indulged  in,  combinations  of  individual  and  lo- 
cal interests  will  be  found  strong  enough  to  con- 
trol legislation,  absorb  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
and  plunge  the  government  into  hopeless  indebted- 
ness. 

What  is  denominated  a harbor  by  this  system 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a bay,  inlet,  or  arm  of  the 
sea  on  the  ocean  or  on  our  lake  shores,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  which  may  exist  a commercial  city  or  town 
engaged  in  foreign  or  domestic  trade,  but  is  made 
to  embrace  waters  where  there  is  not  only  no  such 
city  or  town,  but  no  commerce  of  any  kind.  By  it 
a bay  or  sheet  of  shoal  water  is  called  a harbor,  and 
appropriations  demanded  from  congress  to  deepen 
it,  with  a view  to  draw  commerce  to  it,  or  to  enable 
individuals  to  buiid  up  a town  or  city  on  its  margin, 
upon  speculation,  and  for  their  own  private  advant- 
age. 

What  is  denominated  a river,  which  may  be  im- 
proved, in  the  system,  is  equally  undefined  in  its 
meaning.  It  may  be  the  Mississippi,  or  it  may  be 
the  smallest  and  most  obscure  and  unimportant  stream 
bearing  the  name  of  river  which  is  to  be  found  in 
any  state  in  the  Union. 

Such  a system  is  subject,  moreover,  to  be  pervert 
ed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  worst  of  political 
purposes.  During  the  few  years  it  was  in  full  ope- 
ration,  and  which  immediately  preceded  the  veto  by 
President  Jacksou  of  the  Maysville  road  bill,  in- 
stances were  numerous  of  public  men  seeking  to  gain 
popular  favor  by  holdmg  out  to  the  people  interested 
in  partictlar  localities  the  promise  of  large  disburse- 
ments of  public  money.  Numerous  reconnoissancea 
and  surveys  were  made  during  that  period  for  roads 
and  canals  through  many  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  each  were  Jed  to  believe 
that  their  property  would  be  enhanced  in  value  and 
they  themselves  be  enriched  by  the  large  expendi- 
tures which  they  were  promised  by  the  advocates  of 
the  system  should  be  made  from  the  federal  treasu- 
ry in  their  neighborhood.  Whole  sections  of  the 
country  were  thus  sought  to  be  influenced,  aDd  the 
system  was  fast  becoming  one  not  only  of  profuse 
and  wasteful  expenditure,  but  a potent  political  en- 
gine. 

If  the  power  to  improve  a harbor  be  admitted,  it 
is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  power  to  deepen 
every  inlet  od  the  ocean  or  the  iakes,  and  make  har- 
bors where  there  are  none,  can  be  denied.  If  the 
power  to  clear  out  or  deepen  the  channel  of  rivers 
near  their  mouths  be  admitted,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  the  power  to  improve  them  to  their  foun- 
tain head  and  make  them  navigable  to  their  sources 
can  be  denied.  Where  shall  the  exercise  of  the 
power,  when  an  inlet  is  deep  enough  to  admit  a 
seboouer,  to  deepen  it  still  more  so  mat  it  will  admit 
ships  of  heavy  buideD;  and  has  it  not  the  power, 
wtien  an  inlet  will  admit  a boat,  to  make  it  deep 
enough  to  admit  a schooner?  May  it  improve  rivers 
deep  enough  already  to  float  ships  and  steamboats, 
and  has  it  no  power  to  improve  those  which  are  na- 
vigable ODiy  lor  flat  boats  and  barges?  May  the  ge- 
neral government  exercise  poyver  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  soil  of  a state  consisting  of  rocks  and  sand 
bars  in  tbe  beds  oi  its  rivers,  and  may  it  not  excavate 
a canal  around  its  waterlalls  across  its  lands  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  object? 

Giving  to  the  subject  the  most  serious  and  candid 
consineration  of  winch  my  mind  is  capable,  1 can- 
not peaceive  any  intermediate  grounds.  The  power 
to  improve  harbors  and  rivers  lor  purposes  of  navi- 
gation, deepening  or  clearing  out,  by  means  and 
siqces,  by  locking  or  canalling,  must  be  admitted 
without  any  otner  limitation  than  the  discretion  ol 
congress,  or  it  must  be  denied  altogether.  If  it  be  ad- 
mitted, then  how  broad  and  how  susceptible  of  enor- 
mous abuses  is  the  power  thus  vested  in  the  gene- 
ral' government.  There  is  not  an  inlet  of  the  ocean 
or  me  Jakes,  not  a river,  creek,  or  streamlet  within 
the  states,  which  is  not  orought  lor  this  purpose 
within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  general  go- 
vernment. 

Speculation,  disguised  under  the  cloak  oi  public 
good,  will  call  op  congress  to  deepen  shadow  inlets, 


that  it  may  build  up  new  cities  on  their  shores,  or  to 
make  streams  navigable  which  nature  has  closed  by 
bars  and  rapids,  that  it  may  sell  at  a profit  its  lands 
upon  their  banks.  To  enrich  neighborhoods  by 
spending  within  it  the  moneys  of  the  nation,  will 
be  the  aim  and  boast  of  those  who  prize  their  local 
interests  above  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  mil- 
lions upon  millions  will  be  abstracted  by  tariffs  and 
taxes  from  the  earning  of  the  whole  people  to  foster 
speculation  and  subserve  the  objects  of  private  am- 
bition. 

Such  a system  could  not  be  administered  with  any 
approach  to  equality  among  the  several  states  and 
sections  of  the  Union.  There  is  no  equality  among 
them  in  the  objects  of  expenditure,  and,  if  the  funds 
were  distil  buted  according  to  the  merits  of  those  ob- 
jects some  would  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors.  But  a greater  practical  evil  would  be 
found  in  the  art  and  industry  by  which  appropria- 
tions would  be  sought  and  obtained.  The  most  artful 
aDd  industrious  would  be  the  most  successful,  the 
true  interests  of  the  country  would  be  lost  sight  of  in 
an  annual  scramble  for  the  contents  of  the  treasury; 
and  the  member  of  congress  who  could  procure  the 
largest  appropriations  to  be  expended  in  his  district 
would  claim  the  reward  of  victory  from  his  enrich- 
ed constituents.  The  necessary  consequence  would 
be,  sectional  discontents  and  heartburnings,  increas- 
ed taxation,  and  a national  debt,  never  to  he  extin- 
guished. 

In  view  of  these  portentous  consequences,  I cannot 
but  think  that  this  course  of  legislation  should  be  ar- 
rested, even  were  there  nothing  to  forbid  it  in  the 
lundainenlal  laws  of  our  Union.  This  conclusion  is 
fortified  by  the  fact  that  the  constitution  itself  indi- 
cates a process  by  which  harbors  and  rivers  within 
the  states  may  be  improved — a process  not  suscepti- 
ble of  the  abuses  necessarily  to  flow  from  the  as- 
sumption of  the  power  to  improve  them  by  the  gene- 
ral government;  just  in  its  operation,  and  actually 
practised  upon,  without  complaint  or  interruption, 
during  more  lhaD  thirty  years  lrom  the  organization 
of  the  present  government. 

The  constitution  provides  that  “no  state  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  duly  of 
tonnage.”  With  the  “consent”  ol  congress  suoli  du- 
ties may  be  levied,  collected,  and  expended  by  the 
states.  We  are  not  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  objects 
ol  this  reservation  of  power  to  the  stales.  The  sub- 
ject was  fully  considered  by  the  convention  that 
framed  tbe  constitution.  It  appears,  in  Mr.  Madison’s 
report  of  the  proceeding  of  that  body,  that  one  object 
pf  the  reservation  was,  that  the  states  should  not  be 
restrained  from  laying  duties  of  tonnage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  harbors.  Other  objects  were  named 
in  tne  debates,  and  among  them  ttie  support  of  sea- 
men. Mr-  Madison  treating  on  this  subject  in  the 
Federalist,  declares  that — 

“The  restraint  of  ihe  power  of  the  states  over 
imports  and  exports  is  enforced  by  ail  the  argu- 
ments which  prove  the  necessity  of  submitting  the, 
regulations  of  trade  to  the  federal  councils.  It  is 
needless,  tberetore,  to  remark  further  on  this  head, 
than  that  tne  manner  in  which  the  restraint  is  quali- 
fied seems  well  calculated  to  secure  to  tbe  stales  a 
reasonable  discretion  in  providing  for  the  convenien- 
cy  of  their  imports  and  exports,  and  to  the  United 
Stales  a reasonable  check  against  tbe  abuse  ot  this 
discretion.” 

The  states  lay  tonnage  duties  for  clearing  harbors, 
improving  rivers,  or  for  other  purposes,  but  are  re- 
strained from  abusing  the  power,  because,  before 
such  duties  can  lake  effect,  the  “couseul”  of  con- 
gress must  be  obtained.  Here  is  a safe  provision  for 
the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers  in  the  reserv- 
ed powers  of  the  slates,  and  in  the  aid  they  may  de- 
rive from  duties  of  tonnage  levied  with  the  consent 
of  eongress.  Its  safeguards  are,  that  both  the  state 
legislatures  and  congress  have  to  concur  in  the  act 
ot  raising  the  funds;  that  they  are  in  every  instance 
to  be  levied  upon  the  commerce  of  those  ports  which 
are  to  profit  by  tbe  proposed  improvement;  that  no 
question  of  conflicting  power  or  jurisdiction  is  in- 
volved; tiiat  the  expenditure  being  in  the  bands  of 
those  who  are  to  pay  the  money  and  be  immediately 
benetiiled,  will  be  more  carefully  managed  and  more 
productive  of  good  ttian  if  the  fuuus  were  drawn 
from  the  national  treasury  and  disuursed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  geueral  government;  that  such  a system 
will  carry  with  it  no  enlargement  of  federal  power 
and  patronage,  and  leave  the  slates  to  be  the  sole 
judges  of  their  own  wants  and  interests,  with  only  a 
conservative  negative  in  congress  upon  any  abuse  of 
power  which  the  stales  may  attempt. 

Under  this  wise  system  the  improvement  of  har- 
bors and  rivers  was  commenced,  or  rather  continu- 
ed, from  the  organization  of  the  government  under 
the  present  constitution.  Many  acts  were  passed  by 
the  seyejai  statoy  levying  outlet  ol  tonnage^  and 
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ny  were  passed  by  congress  giving  their  consent  to 
those  acts.  Such  acts  have  been  passed  by  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  MarylanJ, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, and  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of 
congress.  Without  enumerating  them  all,  it  may  be 
instructive  to  refer  to  some  of  them,  as  illustrative 
of  the  mode  of  improving  horbors  and  rivers  in  the 
early  period  of  our  government,  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  January,  1790,  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  pass- 
ed a law  levying  a tonnage  duty  on  vessels  arriving 
in  the  port  of  Providence,  “for  ihe  purpose  of  clear 
ing  and  deepening  the  channel  of  Providence  river, 
and  making  the  same  more  navigable.” 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1798,  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts passed  a law  levying  a tonnage  duty  on  all 
vessels,  whether  employed  in  the  foreign  or  coasting 
trade,  which  might  enter  into  the  Kennebec  river, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  same,  by  “rendering  the 
passage  in  and  out  of  said  river  less  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous.” 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1805,  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia passed  a law  levying  a tonnage  duty  on  vessels, 
“to  remove  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  in  the 
river  Delaware,  before  the  city  of  Philadelphia.” 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1804,  the  state  of  Virginia 
passed  a law  levying  a tonnage  duty  on  vessels,  “for 
improving  the  navigation  of  James  river.” 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1826,  the  state  of  Virginia 
passed  a law  levying  a tonnage  duty  on  vessels,  “for 
improving  the  navigation  of  James  river  from  War- 
wick to  Rockett’s  landing.” 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1824,  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia pa-sed  a law  levying  a tonnage  duty  on  vessels, 
for  “improving  the  navigation  of  Appomatox  river, 
from  Pocahontas  bridge,  to  Broadway.” 

In  November,  1821,  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
passed  a law  levying  a tonnage  duty  on  vessels,  “for 
the  purpose  of  opening  and  inlet  at  the  lower  end  of 
Albemarle  sound,  near  a place  called  Nag’s  head, 
and  improving  the  navigation  of  said  sound,  with  its 
branches;”  and  in  November,  1828,  an  amendatory 
law  was  passed. 

On  the  12th  of  Decmber,  1804,  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  passed  a Jaw  levying  a tonnage  duty,  for 
tbs  purpose  of  “building  a marine  hospital  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Charleston;  and  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1816,  another  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
that  state  for  the  ‘-maintenance  of  a marine  hospi- 
tal.” 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1787,  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia passed  a law  levying  a tonnage  duty  on  ail  ves- 
sels entering  into  the  port  of  Savannah,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  “clearing”  tbe  Savannah  river  of  “wrecks 
and  other  obstructions”  to  the  navigation. 

On  the  12ih  of  December,  1804,  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia passed  a law  levying  a tonnage  duty  on  vessels 
“to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  the  hur- 
bormaster  and  health  officer  of  the  ports  of  Savan- 
nah and  St.  Mary’s." 

In  April,  1783,  the  state  of  Maryland  passed  a law 
laying  a tonnage  duty  on  vessels,  for  the  improve- 
ment, of  the  “basin”  and  “harbor”  of  Baltimore  and 
tbe  “river  Patapsco.” 

On  the  26tb  of  December,  1791,  tile  state  of  Ma- 
ryland passed  a law  levying  a tonnage  duty  on  ves- 
sels, for  the  improvement  of  tbe  “harbor  and  port  of 
Baltimore.” 

On  the  28ih  of  December,  1793,  the  state  of  Ma 
ryland  passed  a law  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
a health  officer  for  the  port  of  Baltimore,  and  laying 
a tonnage  duty  on  vessels  to  defray  the  expenses. 

Congress  have  passed  many  acts  giving  its  “con- 
sent”  to  these  and  other  state  laws,  the  first  of  which 
is  dated  in  1790  and  the  last  in  1843.  By  the  latter 
act  the  “consent”  uf  congress  was  given  to  the  law 
of  the  legislature  of  the  slate  of  Maryland,  laying  a 
tonDage  duty  on  vessels  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor  of  Baltimore,  and  continuing  it  in  force  until 
the  first  day  of  June,  1850.  1 transmit  herewith 
copies  of  such  acts  of  the  legislatures  of  tbe  stales 
on  the  subject,  and  also  tbe  acts  of  congress  giving 
its  “conseui”  ihetelo,  as  have  been  collated. 

That  the  power  was  constitutionally  aud  rightfully 
exercised  in  these  cases  does  not  admit  of  a doubt. 

The  injustice  and  inequality  resulting  from  con- 
ceding tbe  power  to  both  governments  is  illustrated 
by  several  of  the  acts  enumerated.  Take  that  for 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Baltimore.  That 
improvement  is  paid  lor  exclusively  by  a tax  on  tbe 
commerce  of  that  city;  but  if  an  appropriation  be 
made  from  the  national  treasury  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  of  Boston,  it  must  be  paid  in  part 
out  of  taxes  levied  on  tbe  commerce  o(  Baltimore. 
The  result  is,  that  the  commerce  of  Baltimore  pays 
the  full  cost  of  the  harbor  improvement  designed  lor 
its  own  benefit,  and,  ;□  addition,  contributes  to  the 
cost  of  all  other  harbor  and  river  improvements  in 
the  Union.  The  facts  need  but  be  stated  to  prove 


the  inequality  and  injustice  which  cannot  but  II 
from  the  practice  embodied  in  this  bill.  Either  the 
subject  should  be  as  it  was  left  during  the  first  third 
of  a century,  or  the  practice  of  levying  tonnage  du 
ties  by  the  states  should  be  abandoned  altogether, 
and  all  harbor  and  river  improvements  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  by  means  of 
direct  appropriations.  In  view  not  only  of  the  con- 
stitutional difficulty,  but  as  a question  of  policy,  I am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  whole  subject  should  be 
left  to  the  states,  aided  by  such  tonnage  duties  on 
vessels  navigating  their  water*  as  their  respective 
legislatures  may  think  proper  to  propose  and  congress 
see  fit  to  sanction.  This  ‘consent’  of  congress  would 
never  be  refused  in  any  case  where  the  duty  propos 
ed  to  be  levied  by  the  state  was  reasonable,  and 
where  the  object  of  improvement  was  one  of  im- 
portance. The  funds  required  for  the  improvement 
of  harbors  and  rivers  may  be  raised  in  this  mode,  a* 
was  done  in  the  early  periods  of  the  government, 
and  thus  avoid  a resort  to  a strained  construction  of 
the  constitution,  not  warranted  by  its  letter.  If 
direct  appropriations  be  made  of  the  money  in  the 
federal  treasury  for  such  purposes,  the  expenditures 
will  be  unequal  and  unjust.  The  money  in  the  fe- 
deral treasury  is  paid  by  a lax  on  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  Sletes,  and  if  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  improving  harbors  and  rivers,  it  will  be  partially 
distributed,  and  be  expended  for  the  advantage  of 
particular  slates,  sections,  or  localities,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others. 

By  returning  to  the  early  and  approved  construc- 
tion, of  the  constitution,  and  to  the  practice  under  it, 
this  inequality  and  injustice  will  be  avoided;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  really  important  improvements 
be  made,  and,  as  our  experience  has  proved,  be 
better  made,  and  at  less  cost,  than  they  would  be  by 
the  agensy  of  officers  of  the  United  States.  The 
interests  benefitted  by  these  improvements,  too, 
would  bear  the  cost  of  making  them,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  the  expenses  of  the  post  office  estab- 
lishment have  always  been  defrayed  by  those  who 
derive  benefits  from  it.  The  power  of  appropriating 
money  from  the  treasury  for  such  improvements  was 
not  claimed  or  exercised  for  more  than  thirty  years 
alter  the  organization  of  the  government  in  1789, 
when  a more  latitudiuous  construction  was  indicated, 
though  it  was  not  broadly  asserted  and  exercised 
until  1825.  Small  appropriations  were  first  made 
in  1820  and  1821  for  surveys.  An  act  was  made  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1823,  authorizing  the  president  to 
cause  an  “examination  and  survey  to  be  made  of  the 
obstruction  between  the  harbor  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  harbor  of  Squam,  in  the  slate  of  Massachu- 
setts,” and  of  “the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  the  port 
of  Presque  isle,  in  Pennsylvania,”  with  a view  to 
to  their  removal,  and  a small  appropriation  was  made 
to  pay  the  necessary  expenses.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  commencement  ol  harbor  improvements  by 
congress,  thirty  four  years  after  the  government  went 
into  operation  under  the  present  constitution. 

Ou  the  30th  of  April,  1824,  an  act  was  passed 
making  an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
and  directing  “surveys  and  estimates  to  be  made  of 
the  routes  of  such  roads  and  canals”  as  the  presi- 
dent  “may  deem  of  national  importance,  in  a com- 
mercial or  military  point  of  view,  or  necessary  for 
the  transportation  of  the  mails.”  This  act  evident- 
ly looked  to  the  adoption  of  a general  system  of 
internal  improvements,  to  embrace  roads  and  canals 
as  well  as  harbors  aud  rivers.  On  the  26th  of  May 
1842,  an  act  was  passed  making  appropriations  for 
“deepening  the  channel  leading  into  the  barbor  of 
Presque  Isle,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,”  and  to 
“repair  Plymouth  Beach,  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  thereby  prevent  the  harbor  at  that  place 
from  being  destroyed.” 

President  Monroe  yielded  his  approval  to  these 
measures,  though  he  entertained,  and  had,  in  a mes- 
sage to  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  4lh  of 
May,  1822,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  constitu- 
tion had  not  conferred  upon  congress  the  power  to 
“adopt  and  execute,  a system  of  internal  improve- 
ments.” He  placed  his  approval  upon  the  ground, 
not  that  congress  possessed  the  power  to  -‘adopt  and 
execute”  such  a system  by  virtue  of  any  or  all  of 
the  enumerated  grants  of  power  in  the  constitution, 
but  upon  the  assumption  that  the  power  to  make  ap- 
propriations ol  the  public  money  was  limited  and 
restrained  only  by  tbe  discretion  of  congress.  In 
coming  to  this  conclusion  be  avowed  that  “in  the 
more  early  stages  of  the  government,  he  had  enter- 
tained a different  opinion.  He  avowed  that  his  first 
opinion  had  been,  that,  “<iS  tbe  national  government 
is  a government  ot  limited  powers,  it  has  no  right  to 
expend  money  except  in  the  periormance  ot  acts 
authorised  by  the  other  specific  grants,  according  to 
a strict  construction  ot  their  powers;”  and  that  the 
power  to  make  appropriations  gave  to  congress,  no 
discretionary  authority  to  apply  the  public  money  to 


any  other  purposes  or  objects  except  to  “carry  into 
effect  the  powers  contained  in  the  other  grants.” — 
These  sound  views,  which  Mr.  Monroe  entertained 
“in  the  early  stage  of  the  government,”  he  gave  up 
it  1822,  and  declared  that  — 

“The  right  of  appropriation  is  nothing  more  than 
a right  to  apply  the  public,  money  to  this  or  that  pur- 
pose. it  has  no  incidental  power,  nor  does  it  draw 
after  it  any  consequences  of  that  kind.  All  that  con- 
gress could  do  under  it,  in  the  case  of  internal  im- 
provements, would  be  to  appropriate  the  money 
necessary  to  make  them.  For  any  act  requiring 
legislative  sanction  or  support  the  9tate  authority 
must  be  reiicd  on.  The  condemnation  of  the  land 
if  the  proprietors  should  refuse  to  sell  it,  the  estab- 
lishment of  turnpikes  and  tolls,  and  the  protection 
of  the  work  when  finished,  must  be  done  bv  the 
state.  To  these  purposes  the  powersof  thegeneral 
government  are  believed  to  be  utterly  incompetent,” 
But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  on  what  principle 
the  power  of  appropriating  public  money  when  in 
the  treasury  can  be  construed  lo  extend  to  object* 
for  which  the  constitution  does  not  authorise  con- 
gress to  levy  taxes  or  imposts  lo  raise  money.  The 
power  of  appropriation  is  but  the  consequence  of 
the  power  to  raise  money;  and  the  true  inquiry  i*, 
wheiher  congress  lias  the  right  io  levy  taxe3  for  the 
objects  over  which  power  is  claimed. 

During  the  four  succeeding  years  embraced  by  tte 
administration  of  President  Adams  the  power  not 
only  to  appropriate  money,  but  to  apply  it,  under 
the  direction  and  authority  of  thegeneral  govern- 
ment, as  well  to  the  construction  of  roads  as  to  the 
improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  was  fully  ape 
seried  aud  exercised. 

Among  other  acts  assuming  the  power,  was  one 
passed  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1826,  entitled  “An 
act  for  improving  certain  harbors  and  the  navigation 
of  certion  rivers  and  creeks,  and  for  authorizing 
surveys  to  be  made  of  certain  bays,  sound,  and  riv- 
ers therein  mentioned.”  By  that  act  large  appro- 
priations were  made,  which  were  to  be  “applied 
under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales”  to  numerous  improvements  in  ten  of  the 
slates.  This  act,  passed  thirty-seven  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  present  government,  contained 
the  first  appropriation  ever  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a navigable  river,  unless  it  be  small  appro- 
priations for  examinations  and  surveys  in  1820. 

During  the  residue  ot  that  administration  many 
other  appropriations  of  a similar  character  were 
made,  embracing  roads,  rivers,  harbcA  and  cartels, 
and  objects  claiming  the  aid  of  congi^i$  multiplied 
without  numbers. 

This  was  ihe  first  breach  effected  in  the  barrier 
which  the  universal  opinion  of  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  had  for  more  than  thirty  pears  thrown 
in  the  way  of  Ihe  assumption  of  this  power  by  con- 
gress. 1 he  general  mind  of  congress  and  the  couu- 
Iry-did  not  appreciate  ihe  distinction  taken  by  Pre- 
sident Monroe  between  the  right  to  appropriate 
money  for  an  object,  and  the  right  to  apply  and 
expend  it  without  the  embarrassment  and  delay  of 
applications  to  the  stale  governments.  Probably  no 
instance  occurred  in  which  such  an  application  was 
made,  and  tbe  flood-gates  being  thus  hoisted,  the 
principle  laid  down  by  him  was  disregarded,  and 
applications  for  aid  from  the  treasury,  virtually  te 
make  harbors  as  well  as  improve  them,  Clear  out 
rivers,  cut  canals,  and  construct  roads  poured  into 
congress  in  torrents,  until  arrested  by  the  veto  of 
President  Jackson.  His  veto  of  the  Alaysville  road 
was  followed  up  by  his  refusal  to  sign  the  “act  mali^ 
ing  appropriations  fur  building  light  houses,  light- 
boats,  beacons,  and  monuments,  placing  buoys,  im- 
proving harbors,  and  directing  surveys;”  “an  act 
authorizing  subscription  for  stork  in  Louisville  and 
Portland  Canal  Company;”  and  finally,  “an  act  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash  river.”  Ia 
his  objections  to  the  act  last  named  he  says: 

“The  desire  to  embark  tha  federal  government  In 
works  of  internal  improvement  prevailed,  in  tha 
highest  degree,  during  the  first  session  of  the  first 
congress  that  I had  the  honor  to  meet  in  my  present 
situation.  When  the  bill  authorizing  a subscription 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  slock  in  tha 
Maysville  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Company  passed 
the  two  houses,  there  had  been  reported  by  tbe 
committee  on  internal  improvements  bills  containing 
appropriations  lor  such  objects,  exclusive  of  those 
tor  the  Cumberland  road,  and  for  harbors  and  light- 
houses, to  the  amount  of  about  one  Hundred  and  six 
millions  of  dollars,  lb  this  amouul  was  included 
authority  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  sub 
scribe  for  the  slock  of  difierenl  companies  to  a great 
extent,  aDd  the  residue  wa9  principally  lor  the  direct 
construction  of  roads  by  this  government.  In  addi 
non  to  these  projects,  which  have  been  presented  to 
ihe  two  bouses  under  the  sanction  and  recommenda- 
tion ui  :ueir  respective  committees  on  internal  iijj-. 
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provements,  there  were  then  still  pending  before 
the  committees,  and  in  memorials  to  congress,  pre 
sented  but  not  referred,  different  projects  for  works 
of  a similarcharacler,  the  expenseof  which  cannot 
beestimnted  with  certainty,  but  most  have  exceed- 
ed one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.” 

Thus,  within  the  brief  period  of  less  than  10  years 
after  the  commencement  of  internal  improvements 
by  the  general  government,  the  sum  asked  for  from 
the  treasury  for  various  projects  amounted  to  more 
than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollar s.  President 
Jackson’s  powerful  and  disinterested  appeals  to  his 
country  appear  to  have  put  down  forever  the  as- 
sumption of  power  to  make  roads  and  cut  canals, 
end  to  have  checked  the  prevalent  disposition  to 
bring  all  rivers  in  any  degree  navigable  within  the 
control  of  the  general  government.  But  an  immense 
field  for  expending  the  public  money  and  increasing 
the  power  and  patronage  ol  this  government  was 
left  open  in  the  concession  ofeven  a limited  power 
of  congress  to  improve  harbors  and  rivers — a field 
which  millions  will  not  fertilize  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those,  local  and  speculating  irilrrests  by  which  these 
projects  are  in  general  gotten  up.  There  cannot  be  a 
just  and  equal  distribution  of  public  burdens  and 
benefits  under  such  a system,  nor  can  the  states  be 
relieved  from  the  danger  of  fatal  encroachment,  nor 
the  United  States  from  the  equal  danger  of  consoli- 
dation, otherwise  than  by  an  arrest  of  the  system 
and  a return  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  which 
prevailed  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

How  forcibly  does  the  history  of  this  subject  illus- 
trate the  tendency  of  power  to  concentration  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  government.  The  power  to 
improve  their  own  harbors  and  rivers  was  clearly- 
reserved  to  the  states,  who  were  to  be  aided  by 
tonnage  duties  levied  and  collected  by  themselves, 
with  the  consent  of  congress.  For  thirty  tour  years 
imptovements  were  carried  on  under  that  system, 
and  so  careful  was  congress  not  to  interfere  under 
any  implied  power,  with  the  soil  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  states,  that  they  did  not  even  assume  the  power 
to  erect  lighthouses  or  build  piers  without  purchasing 
the  ground,  with  the  consent  of  the  slates,  and  ob- 
taining jurisdiction  over  it.  At  length,  after  the 
lapse  of  33  years,  an  act  is  passed  providing  for  the 
examination  of  certain  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of 
one  or  two  harbors  almost  unknown.  It  is  followed 
by  acts  making  small  appropriations  for  the  removal 
of  those  obstructions.  The  obstacles  interposed  by 
President  Monroe,  after  conceding  the  power  to 
appropriate,  were  soon  swept  away.  Congress  vir- 
tually assumed  jurisdiction  of  ihe  soil  and  waters  of 
the  states,  w ilhoul  their  consent,  for  t he  purposes  ol 
internal  improvement,  and  the  eyes  of  ea  ger  millions 
were  turned  from  the  stale  governments  to  congress 
as  the  fountain  whose  golden  streams  were  to  deepen 
their  harbors  and  rivers,  level  their  mountains,  and 
fill  their  valleys  w ith  canals.  To  what  consequences 
this  assumption  of  power  was  rapidly  leading  is 
show  n by  the  veto  messages  of  President  Jackson — 
and  to  what  end  it  is  again  tending  is  witnessed  by 
ihe  provisions  of  this  bill  and  bills  of  similar  charac- 
ter. 

In  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  general  con- 
vention which  formed  the  constitution,  and  of  the 
state  conventions  which  adopted  it,  nothing  is  found 
to  countenance  the  idea  that  the  one  intended  to  pro- 
pose, or  the  others  to  concede,  such  a grant  of  power 
to  the  general  government  as  the  building  up  and 
maintaining  of  a system  of  internal  improvements 
within  the  slates  necessarily  implies.  Whatever  the 
general  government  may  constitutionally  create,  it 
may  lawfully  protect.  If  it  may  make  a road  upon 
the  soil  of  the  states,  it  may  protect  it  from  destruc- 
tion or  injury  by  penal  laws.  So  of  canals,  rivers 
and  harbors.  If  it  may  put  a dam  in  a river,  it  may 
protect  that  dam  from  removal  or  injury,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  laws,  authorities  and  people  ol  the 
state  in  which  it  is  situated.  If  it  may  deepen  an 
harbor,  it  may  by  its  own  laws  protect  its  agents  and 
contractors  from  being  driven  from  their  work,  even 
by  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  state.  The  power 
to  make  a road  or  canal,  or  to  dig  up  the  bottom  of  a 
harbor  or  river,  implies  a right  in  the  soil  of  the 
slate,  and  a jurisdiction  over  it,  for  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  any  warrant. 

The  states  were  particularly  jealous  of  conceding 
fo  the  general  government  any  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  their  soil,  and  in  the  constitution  restricted  the 
exclusive  legislation  of  congress  to  such  places  as 
might  be  “purchased  with  the  consent  of  the  slates 
in  which  the  same  shall  be  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  dock  yards,  and  other  needful  buildings.” 
That  the  United  Stales  should  be  prohibited  irom 
purchasing  lands  within  the  slates,  without  their 
consent,  even  for  the  most  essential  purposes  of  na- 
tional defence,  while  left  at  liberty  to  purchase  or 
'Wise  them  for  roads,  canals,  and  other  improve- 


ments of  immeasurably  less  importance,  is  not  to  be 
conceived. 

A proposition  was  made  in  the  convention  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  a “secretary  of  domes- 
tic affairs,”  and  make  it  his  duty,  among  other  things, 
“to  attend  to  the  opening  of  roads  and  navigation, 
and  the  facilitating  communications  through  the 
United  States.”  It  was  referred  to  a committee, 
and  that  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  it.  On  a 
subsequent  occasion  a proposition  was  made  to  con- 
fer on  congress  the  power  to  “provide  for  the  cutting 
of  camals  when  deemed  necessary,”  which  was 
rejected  by  the  strong  majority  of  eight  states  to 
three.  Among  the  reasons  given  for  the  rejection 
of  this  proposition,  it  was  urged  that  ‘ the  expense 
in  such  cases  will  fall  on  the  United  Stales,  and  the 
benefits  accrue  to  the  places  where  the  canals  may 
be  cut.” 

During  the  consideration  of  this  proposition  a mo- 
tion was  made  to  enlarge  the  proposed  power  “for 
cutting  canals”  into  a power  “to  grant  charters  of 
incorporation,  when  the  interest  of  the  United  Slates 
might  require,  and  the  legislative  provisions  of  the 
individual  states  may  be  incompetent;”  and  the  rea- 
son assigned  by  Mr.  Madison  for  the  proposed  en- 
largement of  the  power  was,  that  it  would  “secure  an 
easy  communication  between  the  states  which  the 
free  intercourse  now  to  be  opened  seemed  to  call 
for.  The  political  obstacles  being  removed,  a re- 
moval of  the  natural  ones,  as  far  as  possible,  ought 
to  follow.” 

The  original  proposition  and  all  the  amendments 
were  rejected,  after  deliberate  discussion,  not  on  the 
ground,  as  so  much  of  that  discussion  as  has  been 
preserved  indicates,  that  no  direct  grant  was  neces- 
sary, but  because  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  grant 
it  at  all.  When  it  is  considered  that  some  of  the 
ci  nvention,  who  afterwards  participated  in  the  or- 
ganization and  administiation  of  the  government, 
advocated  and  practised  upon  a very  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution,  grasping  at  many  high  pow- 
ers as  implied  in  its  various  provisions,  not  one  of 
them,  it  is  believed,  at  that  day  claimed  the  power 
to  make  roads  and  canals,  or  improve  rivers  and 
harbors,  or  appropriate  money  for  that  purpose. — 
Among  our  early  statesmen  of  the  strict  construction 
class  the  opinion  was  universal,  when  the  subject 
was  fiusl  broached,  that  congress  did  not  possess 
the  power,  although  some  of  them  thought  it  de- 
sirable. 

President  Jefferson,  in  his  message  to  congress  in 
1806,  reaommended  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion, with  a view  to  apply  an  anticipated  surplus  in 
the  treasury  “to  the  great  purposes  of  the  public 
education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  ob- 
jects of  public  improvements  as  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of 
the  federal  powers;”  and  he  adds:  “I  suppose  an 

amendment  to  the  constitution,  by  consent  of  the 
slates,  necessary,  because  the  objects  now  recom 
mended  are  not  among  those  enumerated  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  which  it  permits  the  public  moneys 
to  be  applied.”  In  1825,  he  repeated,  in  his  publish- 
ed letters,  the  opinion  that  no  such  power  has  been 
conferred  upon  congress. 

President  Madison,  in  a message  to  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  3d  of  March,  1847,  assigning 
his  objections  to  a bill  entitled  “An  act  to  set  apart 
and  pledge  certain  funds  for  internal  improvements,” 
declares  that  “the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  stales  cannot  include  a power  to 
construct  roads  and  canals,  and  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  ieater  courses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote, 
and  secure  such  commerce,  without  a latitude  ol 
construction  departing  from  the  ordinary  import  of 
the  terms,  strengthened  by  the  known  inconvenien- 
ces which  doubtless  Jed  to  the  grant  of  this  remedial 
power  to  congress.” 

President  Monroe,  in  a message  to  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  4lh  of  May,  1822,  containing 
bis  objections  to  a bill  entitled  ‘*an  act  for  the  pre- 
servation and  repair  of  the  Cumberland  road,”  de- 
clares: 

“Commerce  between  independent  powers  or  oom- 
munilies  is  universally  regulated  by  duties  and  im- 
posts. It  was  regulated  by  the  states  before  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  equally  in  respect  to 
each  other  and  to  foreign  powers.  The  goods  and 
vessels  employed  in  the  trade  are  the  only  subjects 
of  regulation.  It  can  act  on  none  other.  A power, 
then  to  impose  such  duties  and  imposts  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations,  and  to  prevent  any  on  the  trade  be- 
tween the  slates,  was  the  only  power  granted. 

“If  we  recur  to  the  causes  which  produced  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  we  shall  find  that  inju- 
ries resulting  from  the  regulation  of  trade  by  the 
states  respectively,  and  the  advantages  anticipated 
from  the  transfer  of  the  power  to  congress,  were 
among  those  which  had  the  most  weight.  Instead 
of  acting  as  a Daiicm  in  regard  to  foreign  powers, 


the  states,  individually,  had  commenced  a system  o 
restraint  on  each  other,  whereby  the  interests  of  for- 
eign powers  were  promoted  at  their  expense.  If  one 
state  imposes  high  duties  on  the  goods  or  vessels  of 
a foreign  power  to  countervail  the  regulations  of  such 
power,  the  next  adjoining  states  imposed  lighter 
duties  to  invite  those  articles  into  their  ports,  that 
they  might  be  transferred  thence  to  the  other  states, 
securing  the  duties  to  themselves.  The  contracted 
policy  in  some  of  Ihe  slates  was  soon  counteracted 
by  others.  Restraints  were  immediately  laid  on  such 
commerce  by  the  suffering  slates — and  thus  had 
grown  up  a state  of  affairs  disorderly  and  unnatural, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  Union 
itsell,  and  with  it  all  hope  of  realizing  those  bless- 
ings which  we  had  anticipated  from  the  glorious 
revolution  which  had  been  so  recently  achieved.— 
From  this  deplorable  dilemma,  or  rather  certain  ruin, 
we  were  happily  rescued  by  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution. 

“Among  the  first  and  most  important  effects  of 
this  great  revolution  was  the  complete  abolition  of 
this  pernicious  policy.  The  states  were  brought 
together  by  the  constitution,  as  to  commerce,  into 
one  community,  equally  in  regard  to  foreign  nations 
and  each  other.  The  regulations  that  were  adepted 
regarded  us  in  both  respects  as  one  peop'e.  The 
dnties  and  imposts  that  were  laid  on  the  vessels  and 
merchandise  of  foreign  nations  were  all  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  slates  themselves;  no  duties  of  any  kind 
were  imposed,  other  than  besween  the  differenls  ports 
and  counties  within  the  same  state. 

“This  view  is  supported  by  a series  of  measures, 
all  of  a marked  character,  preceding  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution.  As  early  as  the  year  1781  congress 
recommended  it  to  the  stales  to  vest  in  the  United 
States  a power  to  levy  a duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  ail 
goods  imported  from  fo-eign  countries  into  the  U. 
States  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years.  In  1783  this 
recommendation,  with  alterations  as  to  the  kind  of 
duties  and  an  extension  of  this  term  to  twenty  five 
years,  was  repealed  and  more  earnestly  urged.  In 
1784  it  was  recommended  to  the  states  to  authorize 
congress  to  prohibit,  under  certain  modifications,  the 
importation  of  goods  from  foreizn  powers  into  the 
United  States  for  15  years.  In  1785  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  was  resumed,  and  a proposition  pre- 
sented in  a new  form,  with  an  address  to  the  states 
explaining  fully  the  principles  on  which  a grant  of 
the  power  to  regulate  trade  was  deemed  indispensa- 
ble. In  1785  a meeting  took  place  at  Annapolis  of 
delegates  from  several  of  the  states  on  this  subject; 
and  on  their  report  the  convention  was  formed  at 
Philadelphia  the  ensuing  yeer  from  all  the  slates,  to 
whose  deliberations  we  are  indebted  for  the  present 
constitution. 

“In  none  of  these  measures  was  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvement  mentioned  or  even  glanced  at. 
Those  of  1784,  5,  6,  and  7,  leading  step  by  step  to 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  had  in  view  only 
the  obtaining  of  a power  to  enable  congress. to  regu- 
late trade  with  foreign  powers.  It  iB  manifest  that 
the  regulation  of  trade  with  the  several  states  was 
altogether  a secondary  object,  suggested  by  and 
adopted  in  connection  with  the  other.  If  the  power 
necessary  to  this  system  of  improvement  is  included 
under  either  branch  of  this  grant,  I should  suppose 
it  was  the  first  rather  than  the  second.  The  preten- 
sion to  it,  however,  under  that  branch  has  never 
been  set  up.  In  support  of  the  claim  under  the  se- 
cond, no  reason  has  been  assigned  which  appears  to 
have  the  least  weight.” 

Such  is  a brief  history  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
consequences  of  a sysiem  w hich  for  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  adopted  of  the  constitution  was  un- 
known. The  greatest  embarrassment  upon  ihe  suo- 
ject  consists  in  the  departure  which  has  taken  place 
from  the  early  construction  of  the  constitution  and 
the  precedents  which  are  founded  in  the  legislation 
of  coDgress  in  later  years.  President  Jackson,  in 
his  veto  of  the  Wabash  river  bill,  declares  that  “to 
inherent  embarrassments  have  been  added  others, 
from  the  course  of  our  legislation  concerning  it  ” — 
In  his  vetoes  on  the  Maysville  road  bill,  the  Rock- 
ville road  bill,  the  Wabash  river  bill,  and  other,bill* 
of  like  character,  he  reversed  the  precedents  which 
existed  prior  to  that  time  on  the  subject  of  internal 
improvements.  When  our  experience,  observation, 
and  reflections  have  convinced  us  that  a legislative 
precedent  is  either  unwise  or  unconstitutional,  it 
should  not  be  followed. 

Wo  express  grant  of  this  power  is  found  in  the 
constitution.  Its  advocates  have  differed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived 
as  an  incident.  In  the  progress  of  the  discussion 
upon  this  subject  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
seems  now  to  be  chiefly  relied  upon,  especially  in 
relerence  to  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers. 

In  relation  to  tbe  regulation  of  eommerce,  tb 
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language  of  the  grnnt  in  the  constitution  is,  "con- 
gress shall  hare  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  slates,  and 
w ith  the  Indian  tribes.”  That  ‘‘to  regulate  com- 
merce” does  not  mean  to  make  a road,  or  dig  a ca 
nal,  or  clear  out  a river,  or  deepen  a harbor,  would 
seem  to  be  obvious  to  the  common  understanding. — 
To  “regulate”  admits  or  affirms  the  pre-existence 
of  the  thing  to  be  regulated.  In  this  case  it  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  commerce,  and  of  course  the 
means  by  which  and  the  channels  through  which 
commerce  is  carried  on.  It  confers  r.o  creative  pow- 
er; it  only  assumes  control  over  that  which  may  have 
been  brought  into  existence  through  other  agencies, 
such  as  state  legislation,  and  the  industry  and  enter- 
terprise  of  individuals.  If  the  definition  of  the  word 
“regulate”  is  to  include  the  provision  of  means  to 
carry  on  commerce,  then  have  congress  not  only 
power  to  deepen  harbors,  clear  out  rivers,  dig  canals, 
and  make  roads,  but  3lso  to  build  ships,  railroad  cars, 
and  other  vehicles,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to 
commerce.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  If  the 
power  to  regulate  can  be  legitimately  construed  into 
a power  to  create  or  facilitate,  then  not  only  the  bays 
and  harbors,  but  the  roads  and  canals,  and  all  the 
means  of  transporting  merchandise  among  the  seve- 
ral stales,  are  put  at  the  disposition  of  congress. 

This  power  to  regulate  commerce  was  construed 
and  exercised  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  and  has  been  exercised  to  the  present 
day,  by  prescribing  general  rules  by  which  commerce 
should  be  conducted.  VV it h foreign  nations  it  has 
been  regulated  by  treaties,  defining  the  rights  of  ci- 
tizens and  subjects,  as  well  as  by  acts  of  congress 
imposing  duties  and  restrictions,  embracing  vessels, 
seamen,  cargoes,  and  passengers.  It  has  been  regu- 
lated among  the  states  by  acts  of  congress  relating 
to  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  vessels  employed  there- 
in, and  for  the  belter  security  of  passengers  in  ves- 
sels propelled  by  steam,  and  by  the  removal  of  all 
reslrieiions  upon  internal  trade.  It  has  been  regu- 
lated with  the  Indian  tribes  by  our  intercourse  laws, 
prescribing  the  manner  in  which  it  it  shall  be  carried 
on.  Thus  each  branch  of  this  grant  of  power  was 
exercised  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
and  has  been  continued  to  be  exercised  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  If  a more  extended  construction  be  adopt- 
ed, it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  fix  on  a 
limit  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  other  than  the 
will  and  discretion  of  congress.  It  sweeps  into  the 
vortex  of  national  power  and  jurisdiction  not  only 
harbors  and  inlets,  rivers  and  little  streams,  but  ca- 
nals, turnpikes,  and  railroads — every  species  of  im- 
provement which  can  facilitate  or  create  trade  and 
intercourse  “with  foreign  nations  among  the  several 
•tates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.” 

Should  any  great  object  of  improvement  exist  in 
our  widely  extended  country,  which  cannot  be  ef- 
fected by  means  of  tonnage  duties,  levied  by  tbe 
slates,  with  the  concurrence  of  congress,  it  is  safer 
and  wisei  to  apply  to  the  slates,  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution,  for  an  amendment  of  that 
instrument,  whereby  tbe  powers  of  the  general  go- 
vernment may  be  enlarged,  with  such  limitations 
than  to  assume  and  exercise  a power  which  has  not 
been  granted,  or  which  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful 
in  the.opinion  of  a large  portion  of  our  constituents. 
This  course  has  been  recommended  successively  by 
Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson, 
and  l fully  concur  with  them  in  opinion.  If  an  en- 
largement of  power  should  be  deemed  proper,  it  will 
unquestionably  be  granted  by  the  states ; if  olherw  ise, 
it  will  be  withheld;  and,  in  either  case,  their  deci- 
lion  should  be  final.  In  tbe  meantime,  1 deem  it 
proper  to  add  that  the  investigation  of  ibis  subject 
has  impressed  roe  more  strongly  than  ever  .vitn  the 
solemn  conviction  that  (be  uselulness  and  permanen- 
cy of  this  government,  and  trie  happiness  of  the  mil- 
lions over  whom  H spreads  its  protection,  wilt  be 
best  promoted  by  carefully  abstaining  from  Lhe  ex- 
ercise of  all  powers  not  clearly  granted  by  the  con- 
stitution. JAviES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  December  15,  1847. 
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OF  THE  NAVY. 


Wavy  Department,  December  6,  1847. 

Sir:  By  tbe  act  of  congress  of  June  17th,  1844, 
a peace  establishment  was  adopted,  authorising  the 
employment  in  the  Davy  of  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred petty  officers,  seamen,  landsmen  and  boys. — 
By  the  act  of  August  10,  1846,  it  was  increased  to 
ten  thousand,  with  a direction,  that  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  existing  war  with  Mexico,  the  number  should 
be  reduced  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred.  During 
the  past  year,  it  is  not  oelieved  that  more  than  eight 
thousand  men  have  been,  at  any  oue  lime  in  service. 
The  honor  of  tjws  flag,  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 


ships  of  war,  require  that  they  shall  not  go  t->  sea, 
without  the  crews  allowed  by  well  digested  regula- 
tions, fixing  their  respective,  compliments. 

The  difficulty  of  enlistment  for  the  naval  service, 
caused  mainly  by  the  extraordinary  activity  in  the 
mercantile  marine,  the  high  rate  of  freights,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  seamen’s  wages,  has  delayed 
the  employment  of  cruisers  on  several  stations,  and 
the  increase  of  our  naval  forces  m the  Gulf  and  on 
the  Pacific. 

In  the  month  of  April  last,  orders  were  sent  to 
Commodore  Read,  to  detach  a sloop  from  the  Afri- 
can squadron  arid  send  her  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
obedience  to  this  order,  the  Marion,  commander 
Simonds,  reached  Gibraltar  in  July.  The  steamer 
Princeton,  commander  Engle,  sailed  from  Philadel- 
phia in  June,  for  that  sea  In  August  the  revenue 
cutter  Taney,  lieutenant  commander  C.  G.  Hunter, 
temporarily  transferred  by  the  treasury  department, 
sailed  from  New  York  with  the  same  destinations, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Commodore  Read,  in  the 
frigate  United  Stales,  has,  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
assumed  the  command  of  the  naval  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  measures  for  the  collection  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea  of  this  force  for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce, was  hastened  by  intelligence  received  early 
in  June,  that  the  American  vessel,  called  the  Carme- 
lita,  had  been  seized  on  the  high  seas,  and  carried 
into  Barcelona,  by  a vessel  called  the  Unico,  claim- 
ing to  cruise  under  Mexican  authority.  The  alleged 
prize  was  promplly  released  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, and  the  captors  imprisoned  for  trial.  The 
attempt  of  the  Mexican  government  by  issue  of  let- 
ters of  marque,  to  persons  not  bona  fide  citizens, 
with  authority  to  cruise,  in  vessels  the  property  of 
foreigners,  against  our  commerce,  and  thus  to  legal- 
ize piracy,  has  not  found  favor  or  commanded  sue 
cess  in  any  quarter.  I am  happy  to  state,  that  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Carraelita,  1 have  receiv- 
ed the  most  satisfactory  reports  from  our  naval  com- 
manders id  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  our  com- 
merce has  not  been  molested,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  interruption  of  Us  successful  pro 
secution  by  the  attempted  measures  of  Mexico — mea- 
sures inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  resorted 
to  as  a mean3  of  revenue  >v  ith  a certain  result  of 
untold  atrocities,  if  favored,  and  which  deserve,  a9 
they  have  received,  the  reprobation  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  activity  of  the  vessels  sent  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean has  removed  ail  apprehension,  even  in  that 
sea;  and  the  most  complete  success  has  attended 
the  measures  of  precaution  which  were  adopted. — 
It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  state,  that  the  hon- 
orable fidelity  with  which  Spain  has  executed  her 
treaty  stipulations  with  us,  h-.s  signally  disappointed 
the  lawless  persons  within  her  dominions,  who  may 
have  been  disposed  to  accept  the  templing  offers  of 
Mexico. 

During  the  past  year  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Alnca,  under  command  of  Commodore  Read,  has 
been  actively  and  successfully  employed  in  the  hu- 
mane duty  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade.  It  is  not 
known  that  a vessel,  with  American  papers,  has 
escaped  seizure,  where  there  was  just  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  she  was  engaged,  or  intended  for  employ 
ment  in  the  violation  of  our  laws,  or  the  dishonor  of 
our  flag. 

• In  the  month  of  September  Commodore  Bolton 
sailed  from  Norfolk,  in  the  sloop  Jamestown,  to  re- 
lieve Commodore  Read  in  the  command  of  the  squa 
dron  on  that  station.  The  necessity  of  sending  the 
Marion  and  the  United  Slates  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  return  of  tbe  brig  Dolphin,  commander  P >pe, 
to  the  United  States,  has  reduced  > He  squadron  below 
the  force  which  the  United  Slates  engaged,  oy  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  to  maintain  on  that  station. — 
But  preparations  are  in  progress,  and  near  comple- 
tion, to  supply  ttie  deficiency. 

It  is  coni,  mplated  by  the  department,  as  a perma- 
nent arrangement,  to  maintain  a squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  principally  with  the  ships  which 
shall  have  served  a portion  of  the  usual  period  of  a 
cruise  on  the  African  station.  By  this  transfer,  it  is 
hoped  that  our  officers  and  men  will  not  be  required 
to  remain  in  the  inhospitable  climate  of  the  coast 
longer  than  one  year  in  a cruise. 

No  selection  of  a permanent  depot  has  been  made 
in  the  Miditerranean  since  we  were  required  to  with- 
draw our  stores  from  Mahon.  For  the  present,  the 
squadron  will  be  supplied  by  means  of  store  ships 
and  from  the  United  Stales. 

In  the  month  ol  June,  the  ship  Ohio,  Capt.  Strrog- 
ham,  sailed  from  New  Yoru  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  She 
carried  as  passengers,  Mr.  Tod,  the  minister  to  Bra- 
zil, and  his  secretary  of  legation,  with  their  families, 
and  arrived  there  in  August. 

'l  he  Ohio,  on  her  way  to  form  a part  of  the  Pacific 
squadron,  had  orders  to  remain  kl  Rio  until  the  15ih 


of  November,  when  she  wa<  directed  lo  proceed  to 
her  station.  On  her  arrival  at  Rio,  C •mmedore 
Rnussea  i transferred,  temporarily,  the  command  of 
the  station  to  Capt.  Stringham,  and  returned  to  the 
United  Slates  in  the  frigate  Columbia,  with  Mr.  Wise 
his  family  and  secretary  of  legation,  as  passengers' 
Commodore  Slorer  sailed  in  lhe  frigate  Brandywine 
in  the  month  of  September  for  Rio  t . relieve  Capt 
Stringham,  and  assume  the  duties  of  the  command 
whieh  Commodore  Rousseau  had  honorably  dis- 
charged, and  of  which  he  was  relieved  at  his  own 
request. 

The  brig  Bainbridge,  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Williamson,  has  returned  home,  and  is  undergoing 
repairs  for  immediate  serrice.  The  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  consists  of  the  frigate  Brandywine 
and  brig  Perry.  The  steamer  Alleghany,  Lieutenant 
Commandant  W.  W.  Hunter,  will  proceed  to  that 
station  so  soon  as  she  can  be  fitted  for  sea.  The 
presence  of  a steamer  on  that  station,  is  peculiarly 
important  under  existi,  g circumstances.  American 
whale  ships,  on  their  homeward  voyage,  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  entering  certain  porls  of  Brazil 
and  exchanging  portions  of  their  cargoes  for  necessa- 
ry supplies.  By  the  laws  of  Brazil,  these  ports  are 
not  open  for  the  entry  of  our  vessels,  and  notice  has 
recently  been  given  that  these  laws  will  be  rigidly 
enforced.  Such  -a  course  will  be  seriously  injurious 
to  our  commerce,  unless  timely  warning  can  begiven 
to  those  who  may  not  otherwise  be  mlormed  of  ihe 
existence  of  the  law,  until  they  have  incurred  us 
penalties.  The  Alleghany  will  be  sent  out  to  perlorm 
this  service. 

At  the  date  or  my  last  annual  report,  the  squadron 
on  the  coast  ol  China,  consisted  of  the  Columbus 
Captain  Wyman,  and  the  Vincennes,  Capiaiii  Pauld’ 
ing,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Biddle.  ]n 
the  month  of  July,  1845,  he  visited  Jeddo  Bay  with 
both  ships,  and  invited  a favorable  consideration  on 
the  part  ol  the  Japanese  government  of  our  desire 
for  friendly  commercial  intercourse.  Notwithstanding 
the  true  prudence  and  discretion  with  which  he  made 
the  overture,  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  government 
to  relax  the  system  by  which  Japan  is  closed  to  the 
trade  of  the  Christian  world,  with  the  exception  of 
the  limited  privilege  accorded  to  the  Dutch,  to  send 
one  or  two  small  vessels  annually  from  Batavia  to 
Nangasaki.  Our  squadron  was  treated  with  kind- 
ness, and  its  wants  supplied,  but  no  one  was  permit- 
ted to  land,  and  to  the  ofl'er  of  friendly  intercourse 
tbe  unchangeable  answer  was  “go  away,  and  do 
not  come  back  any  more.”  Although  lapj’n  has  not 
yet  opened  her  ports  to  our  enterprising  countrymen 
the  rapid  extension  of  trade  with  China  with  its  man- 
ifest advantages,  can  hardly  (ail  to  exert  a favorable 
influence  with  the  Japanese,  and  yet  add  hers  to  the 
ports  of  distant  nations,  in  which  American  shipping 
may  safeiy  enter,  and  American  enterprise  find  a 
liberal  and  profitable  traffic. 

The  orders  from  this  ueparlmeut  of  the  6 h Janu- 
ary, 1846,  did  not  reach  Commodore  Biddle  until  ha 
arrived  at  Lima  on  the  21st  December.  He  had 
met  the  Independence,  bearing  the  pennant  of  Com- 
modore Shubrick  at  Valparaiso,  who  proceeded  to 
Monterey,  arriving  ou  the  22d  day  of  January 
1847.  }' 

Com.  Biddle  arrived  in  the  Columbus  on  the  3d 
day  of  March,  1847,  and  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand. The  squaurori  then  consisted  of  the  Colum- 
bus, 74,  Independence,  razee;  frigates  Congress  and 
Savannah;  sloops  Portsmouth,  Levant,  Cyane,  War- 
ren, and  Preble;  store  ships  Erie,  Lexington,  and 
Southampton,  and  the  armed  schooner  Maleb  Adhel 
which  had  been  captured  Irorn  the  enemy.  The  Sa- 
vannah and  Levant  have  returned  home,  each  having 
been  absent  near!)  lour  years,  and  Capt.  Geisinger 
left  the  United  States  only  in  November,  with  or-’ 
deraio  take  command  of  the  frigate  Congress,  and 
proceed  to  Cbiua,  and  give  protection  to  our  co  u- 
merce.  Com.  Riddle  is  supposed  to  have  sailed  from 
Monterey,  on  his  return  lo  the  United  Slates,  on  the 
25ih  of  July  last,  and  may  be  expected  at  home  early 
in  the  spring.  Com.  Shubrick,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  Com.  Bmdle’s  leaving  the  station 
has,  at  his  request,  received  permission  to  return 
home  on  tbe  arrival  of  Com.  P,  Ap  Catesby  Jones 
who  left  the  United  Slates  early  in  November  to  join 
the  Ohio  74,  at  Valparaiso,  and  will,  probably,  re- 
lieve Com.  Shubrick  in  the  month  of  March  or  April 
next.  Com.  Stockton,  on  his  being  relieved  by  Com. 
Shubrick,  availed  himself  of  the  permission  given  by 
the  department,  and  has  relumed  lo  the  United  States 
uy  the  overland  route. 

In  mj  last  report,  1 had  the  honor  to  inform  you, 
that  ‘‘on  the  22ii  ot  August,  1846,  the  forces  of  the 
United  Slates,  under  Com.  Stockton,  had  entered 
Ciudad  de  los  Angelos,  that  our  flag  was  flying  at 
every  commanding  position,  and  that  California  was 
in  the  undisputed  military  possession  of  the  United 
Stales.”  Supposing  that  the  war  in  California  was 
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ended,  Com.  Stockton  was  actively  concerting  meas- 
ures for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  on  other  parts  of 
the  enemy’s  coast  and  territory,  when  in  violation  of 
their  parole,  the  Mexican  leaders  in  California,  on 
the  23d  of  Sept.,  renewed  hostilities,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  small  number  which  could  be  detailed 
to  garrison  the  places  occupied  by  our  forces,  gained 
some  partial  advantage.  But  on  the  29lh  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Commodore,  with  about  six  hundred  officers 
and  men,  from  the  ships  Congress,  Savannah,  Ports- 
mouth and  Cyane,  in  co-operation  with  Brigadier 
General  Kearny,  with  about  sixty  men  of  the  1st 
dragoons  and  about  fifty  mounted  riflemen,  marched 
from  San  Diego  for  the  capital  of  the  Califorriias. — 
After  a march  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  they 
met  the  enemy  at  the  Rio  San  Gabriel,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  and  drove  him  in  a most  gallant  manner, 
from  a strong  and  advantageous  position,  and  after 
another  encounter  on  ihe  9 h,  with  a similar  result, 
the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field,  and  our  forces 
entered  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angelos  without  further 
resistance.  By  these  energetic  measures,  the  insur- 
rection was  quelled,  and,  by  a subsequent  capitula- 
tion all  ho-tililies  in  California  ceased,  and  have  not 
been  since  renewed.  In  this  unprecedented  march 
of  the  sailors,  ol  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  inland,  and  in  their  severe  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  they  are  reported  to  have  vied  with  their 
brethren  of  the  army  in  steady  discipline  and  daring 
courage.  They  have,  in  the  emergencies  in  which 
the  country  was  placed  before  the  arrival  of  troops, 
served  in  the  most  creditable  manner,  as  iufantry, 
artillery  and  dragoons. 

From  the  latest  despatches  received  from  the 
squadron,  I am  happy  to  state  that  every  thing  was 
tranquil  in  upper  and  loewer  Californian,  the  military 
possession  complete  and  undisturbed,  trade  carried  on 
without  interruption,  and  the  civil  government  in 
successful  operation.  I feel  authorised  to  express 
the  confident  belief,  that  Mazatlan,  San  Bias  and 
Acapulco  bave  before  this  time  been  captured  by 
Com.  ShubricU,  and  are  held  by  the  squadron  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  Mexican  ports  in  the 
military  occupation  of  the  United  States.-  These 
measures,  with  the  blockade  of  Guaymas,  will  elfee 
tually  exclude  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  ail 
contrauaod  trade. 

With  a view  to  mask  the  contemplated  combined 
attack  on  Veia  Cruz  and  the  Castle,  orders  were 
given,  in  Octouer,  1846,  to  Com.  Connor,  command- 
ing our  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  cap- 
ture and  occupy  I'ampico  These  orders  were  gal- 
lantly execuied  in  November  iullowmg,  and  prepa- 
atiuns  were  made  with  the  greatest  activity  toemhle 
the  navy  to  have  its  proper  part  iri  t his  interesting 
military  operation.  Bomb  ketches  and  steamers 
were  purchased  around  and  sent  forward}  the  ship 
of  the  line  Ohio,  destined  for  the  Pacific,  was  ordered 
to  the  Gulf;  the  sloops  Germantown,  Saratoga,  and 
Decatur  were  fitttd  and  sent  down,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary means  at  the  c mmand  of  the  department  were 
pul  in  requisition  to  make  the  operation  of  the  naval 
lorce  as  efficient  as  possible.  1 cannot  exaggerate 
my  admiration  oi  tne  conduct  ol  the  officers  ol  every 
grade,  who,  waiving  all  privileges  of  rank  and  con- 
siderations of  personal  comfort,  eagerly  sought  ser- 
vice  in  the  expemtion,  and  of  the  gallantry  with 
which  tiieir  duly  w as  performed  ny  those  who  were 
so  lortunaie  at  to  receive  orders  lor  the  service. 

The  combined  operations  were  conducted  with  the 
highest  skill  and  courage,  and  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz, 
with  its  lornndable  delences,  garrisoned  with  more 
than  five  thousand  men,  and  armed  with  more  than 
400  cannon,  alter  resistance  of  tiarely  five  days,  ca 
pilulaled  with  a total  loss  to  the  assailants  of  twelve 
killed,  oi  whom  six  belonged  to  the  navy  and  six  to 
the  army.  The  entire  operation,  fro  u the  landing  of 
the  troops,  winch  was  tilecied  from  the  ships  of 
war,  iO  the  surrender  of  the  place,  brought  the 
army  and  navy  into  the  closest  contact,  and  the  cour- 
age and  aud  skill  displayed  were  not  more  honora- 
ble to  Doth  than  the  perlect  harmony  which  prevail- 
ed. The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
squadron,  whether  on  shipboard  or  in  the  battery  on 
shore,  receiveU  Irom  the  enemy  the  highest  commen- 
dation, while  the  former  enthusiastically  applauded 
the  gallantly  aDd  skill  ot  their  more  fortunate  breth- 
ren of  the  army. 

On  the  21st  day  oT  March,  Com.  Connor,  who  had 
been  in  command  of  the  home  squadron  for  more 
lhan  three  years,  and  whose  health  had  greatly  suf- 
fered from  the  long  and  honorable  service  winch  he 
had  performed  in  an  unfavorable  climate,  after  the 
landing  of  the  troops  aud  pending  the  alt  * k on  Vera 
Cruz,  trauslened  the  command  to  Commodore  Perry. 
This  gallant  youug  officer  has  conducted  tne  opera- 
tion of  his  command  with  distinguished  judgment 
aud  success. 

Alvaradu,  Tuspan,  Laguna,  Tampico,  the  mouth 
of  the  Goalzacoatcos,  aud  the  of  Tobasco,  eighty 


miles  in  the  interior,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  fertile  of  the  Mexican  slates  were  sue- 
sessively  captured  and  occupied  by  our  naval  forces. 
In  many  of  the  operations  which  led  to  these  results, 
the  service  was  arduous,  the  exposure  to  unhealthy 
influences  great  and  the  localities  gave  to  the  enemy 
decided  advantages  of  successful  resistance;  yet  with 
an  indomitable  courage  and  fortitude,  the  officers 
and  men  met  and  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  still 
hold  these  important  points,  except  the  city  of  To- 
basco,  which  was  involuntarily  evacuated  because 
of  its  extreme  insalubrity.  Blessed  with  vigorous 
health,  and  a robust  constitution,  the  commodore 
has,  in  person,  encourtered  the  hardships  and  expo- 
sure to  which  those  under  his  command  have  been 
subjected,  and  these  high  qualities  have  been  exhi 
bited  by  the  squadrons  both  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
Gulf,  which  give  assurance  that  the  navy  would 
have  covered  itself  with  the  same  laurels,  with 
which  a grateful  country  will  crown  our  armies,  if 
the  same  opportunity  of  distinguished  service  had 
been  afforded. 

Of  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  during  the  past  year,  none  excited  a higher 
degree  of  sympathy  and  admiration  than  the  loss  of 
the  brave  officers  and  men  who  penshed  with  the 
brig  Somers,  the  heroic  and  romantic  generosity 
evinced  by  many  of  them  when  in  the  most  imminent 
peril,  and  the  noble  efforts  made  to  save  them  by  the 
officers  and  crews  of  the  British,  French,  and  Spa- 
nish ships  of  war,  ancohred  in  view  of  the  wreck.  It 
has  afforded  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  take  un- 
der your  direction,  the  necessary  measures  to  carry 
into  effect  the  joint  resolution  of  congress  of  the  3d 
of  March  last,  which  made  tt  the  duty  of  the  presi- 
dent to  cause  suitable  gold  and  silver  medals  to  be 
prepared  and  presented  to  the  officers  and  men  at- 
tached to  the  foreign  ships  of  war  whoso  gallantly, 
and  at  the  imminent  peril  of  their  lives,  ailed  in 
rescuing  from  a watery  grave  many  of  the  officers 
and  crew  ot  the  United  Stales  brig  Somers. 

1 have  instructed  Commodore  Perry  to  procure 
the  names  of  the  brave  and  generous  men  who  are 
entitled  to  this  distinguished  mark  of  a nation’s  gra- 
titude. He  has  promptly  undertaken  the  grateful 
duly,  and  so  soon  as  he  shall  have  obtained  and  com- 
municated the  necessary  information,  the  medals 
will  be  prepared  and  presented. 

During  the  past  season,  I regret  to  state  sickness 
has  prevailed  with  much  voileoce  m the  Gulf  Squad 
ron,  and  at  the  places  occupied  by  our  naval  forces 
along  the  coast.  Many  valuable  officers  and  men 
have  fallen  under  the  ravages  of  fever.  But  it  is  a 
source  ol  great  satisfaction  that  the  number  of 
deaths  has  been  small  iu  proportion  to  the  number 
of  eases  of  yeilo.v  iever,  and  of  lever  of  other  ma- 
lignant type.  No  class  of  officers  has  suffered  great- 
er proportionate  loss  than  tne  medical  corps  of  the 
navy.  Their  devotion  to  their  professional  duties 
has  received  as  it  deserved,  the  warm  and  grateful 
commendation  of. their  commanding  officer,  and 
while  their  skill  and  attention  rescued  from  death  an 
unprecedentedly  large  proportion  of  their  patients 
tne  anxiety  and  exposure  incident  to  their  arduous 
duty,  left  mein  wunoul  Ihe  strength  to  resist  the 
disease  when  themselves  attacked.  Some  of  the 
most  accomplished  ot  their  highly  meritorious  corps 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  disease  of  the  season. 

1 respectlully  urge  that  the  increase  ol  the  num- 
ber of  surgeons,  and  of  assistant  surgeous,  recom- 
mended iu  the  accompanying  report  of  ihe  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  medicine  aud  surgery,  De  authorized 
oy  law;  ihe  unusually  large  number  of  vessels  in 
commission,  muke  tins  increase  a matter  of  urgent 
necessity. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz,  on  Ihe  Gulf,  arid  of  Mon- 
terey, San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  on  the  Pacific, 
the  commanding  officers  ot  the  army  and  navy,  re- 
spectively, established  and  collected  duties  on  com- 
merce. Under  your  direction,  the  instructions  from 
this  department  have  enjoined  on  the  commanders 
of  our  squadrons  Ihe  most  considerate  regard  for  the 
commerce  of  American  citizens  arid  of  neutrals,  and 
the  smallest  possible  interference  with  lawful  trade 
compatible  with  the  successful  maintenance  of  our 
belligerent  rights.  This  liberal  course  of  policy 
has  been  carried  out  by  our  officers  and  justly  ap- 
preciated by  neutral  nations.  Iu  ail  its  details  the 
scale  ol  duties  prescribed  and  enforced  by  the  offi- 
cers, as  a right  of  military  occupation,  was  far  be- 
low the  onerous  duties  levied  by  tbe  Mexicans.  But 
there  was  a want  of  uniformity,  and  by  your  direc- 
tion, iu  the  mouth  of  March  last  a system  was  di- 
gested and  instructions  given  to  conform  to  it,  at  the 
several  ports  or  places  held  by  our  land,  or  naval 
forces,  by  military  conquest.  Such  modifications 
have  been  adopted  as  experience  ot  the  practical 
woikiugol  ihe  system  suggested.  This  right  is  de- 
I rived  Irom  the  law  ot  nations,  as  the  result  of  sue-, 


cessful  belligerent  operations,  and  the  duty  of  col- 
lection at  places  held  by  the  navy  has  been  perform- 
ed by  naval  officers  without  any  allowance  for  the 
service.  1 respectfully  suggest  that  the  act  of  1842 
be  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  to  officers  performing 
this  duty,  a commission  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  collected,  with  a proviso  that  In  no  case 
such  commission  shall  exceed  a sum  which  would 
afford  a reasonable  compensation  for  the  risk  and 
trouble  incident  to  the  duty. 

The  moneys  collected  have  been  applied,  under 
the  direction  of  the  commanding  officer,  to  the  uses 
of  the  squadron.  No  reiurns  bave  been  received 
from  the  Pacific;  those  received  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  show  an  amount  of  between  thirty  and  forty- 
thousand  dollars  collected,  but  they  do  not  contain 
collections  since  early  in  September. 

Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  are  the  principal  ports, 
and  the  duties  at  those  places  are  not  collected  by 
naval  officers.  No  doubt  is  entertained  that  a con- 
siderable revenue  will  be  collected  at  the  several 
ports  of  IVlexico  in  our  possession,  which  will  re- 
duce the  expenses  of  the  war  on  our  treasury.  But 
the  great  advantage  resulting  is,  that  the  admission 
of  trade  under  moderate  duties  will  remove  the 
temptation  to  smuggling,  and  the  import  trade  being 
cumpelled  to  pass  under  the  inspection  of  our  officers, 
the  enemy  will  be  deprived  of  aid  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  articles  contraband,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
active  and  profitable  employment  given  to  our  own 
navigating  interest. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  squadron  has  captur- 
ed a number  of  steamers  and  gun  boats  of  light  draft, 
suitable  for  entering  the  rivers  along  the  coast,  which 
were  valued  and  taken  into  service  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  with  the  approbation  of  the  depart- 
ment. Their  value  was  subject  to  distribution  as 
prize  money.  With  every  disposition  to  make 
prompt  payment,  especially  to  the  crews  who  in  the 
vicisstudes  of  a sailor’s  life,  may  otherwise  never 
receive  their  shares,  1 did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make 
payment  without  adjudication  and  condemnation  by 
a prize  court.  The  right  of  a captor  is  prima  facie 
good,  but  he  cannot  pass  a perfect  title  w ithout  a 
sentence  of  a court  of  admirably.  It  has  been  ar- 
ranged that  the  question  shall  be  submitted  by  !ibe\ 
to  the  district  oourl  of  tbe  United  State*  iu  Loui»i*- 
na;  ahd  it  is  supposed  that  the  court  will  exercise 
jurisdiction  w iibout  sending  in  the  vessels,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  avoid,  as  they  are  usefully  employed 
in  the  squadron.  The  valuation  was  made  by  disin- 
terested American  shipmasters,  is  believed  to  be 
reasonable,  and  will  be  paid  according  to  the  piovi- 
sians  of  the  prize  act,  whenever  the  vessels  shall 
have  been  legally  condemned. 

In  the  Pacific  a number  of  vessels  have  also  been 
captured.  It  would  not  have  been  compatible  with 
the  efficiency  ol  the  squadron,  to  detach  prize  crews 
to  bring  them  to  the  United  Slates  by  the  long  voy- 
age around  the  Cape,  and  it  was  indispensable  that 
the  legali  of  the  capture  should  be  submitted  to 
judicial  investigation.  At  the  request  of  the  com- 
manding naval  officer,  a prize  court  was  organized 
by  the  military  officer  exercising  the  functions  of 
civil  governor  in  Caliafornia.  Instructions  have 
been  given  that  in  no  case  will  the  prize  money  be 
distributed  until  the  proceedings  of  the  court  show- 
ing the  condemnation  and  sale  shall  have  been 
transmiled  and  passed  in  review  by  the  department. 

The  extension  of  our  laws  over  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory, and  the  establishment  of  courts  with  Admirab- 
ly jurisdiction,  would  seem  to  be  highly  important 
lor  the  settlement  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  ques 
lions  which  often  occur  in  such  cases. 

I deem  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to 
transmit  with  this  report  extracts  of  despatches 
from  tins  department  to  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  subject  of  the 
law  of  blockade. 

By  a joint  resolution  of  congress  approved  on  the 
3d  of  March  last,  authority  was  given  to  the  secre- 
tary ot  the  navy  “to  plape  at  the  disposal  of  Capt. 
George  C.  DeKay,  of  New  Jersey,  the  U S.  ship 
Macedonian,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  to  the 
famishing  poor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  such  contri- 
butions as  may  be  made  for  their  relief;  aud  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  Captain  Robert  JB.  Forbas, 
of  Boston,  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Jamestown  for 
the  like  purpose..’  There  was  superadded  an  alter- 
native autnority  to  despatch  said  vessel  upon  tbe 
service  aforesaid  as  public  ships,  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  secretary  ot  the  navy,  the  public  interest 
would  be  better  subserved. 

The  two  ships  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
experienced  navigators  named  in  .the  joint  resolu- 
tions respectively,  and  each  having  performed  it* 
mission  of  charity,  has  been  returned  in  a satisfac- 
tory condition.  The  suble  spectacle  has  been  pre- 
sented lu  the  world,  of  our  people  iu  a spirit  of 
Christ  tan  benevolence,  relieving  the  sufferings  ol 
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subjects  of  a mighty  foreign  power  which  the  vast 
resources  of  the  great  empire  could  not  avert,  and 
of  our  country  while  engaged  in  a foreign  war, 
furnishing  from  its  surplus  products,  the  means  of 
feeding  famishing  nations  abroad. 

1 was  not  of  opinion  that  the  public  interests  would 
be  belter  subserved  by  sending  the  Macedonian  and 
the  Jamestown  on  the  service  required  as  public 
ships.  The  department  could  not  procure  the 
crews  necessary  for  the  public  service  in  giving  pro- 
tection to  our  commerce,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  And  1 may  he  permitted  to  add,  that  while 
the  voluntary  offering  of  the  people  of  the  U.  States 
was  received  with  gratitude  by  the  sufferers,  and 
with  heartfelt  acknowledgments  of  thanks  by  high 
functioaaries  of  the  British  government;  while  the 
relief  so  gracefully  offered  and  received,  has  contri- 
buted to  promote  affectionate  feelings,  and  strength- 
en the  bonds  of  friendship  which  bind  the  people  of 
the  two  great  countries  together,  without  leaving 
any  painful  recollection,  such  results  could  not  have 
been  expected,  if  the  government  of  the  U-  States 
had  undertaken  thus  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  7th  section  of  the  navy 
appropriation  act  of  the  3d  of  March  last,  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  paid  on  his  requisition  to 
Uriah  Brown.  On  the  14th  day  of  October,  Mr. 
Brown  informed  the  department  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  inspection  an  experiment  of  the 
liquid  fire  of  his  invention.  A board  of  officers  was 
ordered  to  witness  the  experiment,  and  I have  the 
honor  to  transmit  a copy  of  their  reports,  with  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Brown.  No  preparation 
has  been  made,  ol  which  1 am  aware,  to  test  the 
practical  utility  of  the  shot  proof  steamship  of  his 
invention.  The  appropriation  is  exhausted  in  the 
experiment  of  the  liquid  fire,  and  I have  uo  such 
information  as  to  the  principle  on  which  he  propo-es 
to  make  shot  proof  steamships,  as  to  justily  my 
forming  an  opinion,  or  directing  an  experiment.  It 
is  not  my  opinion  that  the  interests  of  thn  United 
Stales  will  be  promoted  by  adopting  the  invention 
of  liquid  fire  as  a means  of  national  defence. 

I have  the  honor  to  present  herewith,  the  reports 
from  the  several  bureaus  of  construction,  equipment 
Bnd  repair,  of  ordnance  and  hydrography,  of  yards 
and  docks,  of  provisions  and  clothing,  aud  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  with  the  estimates  in  detail  for  the 
several  branches  of  the  naval  service  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  They  are  based  on  the  employment 
pending  the  war,  of  ten  thousand  men,  as  allowed 
by  law,  and  a number  of  vessels  in  commission  re- 
quiring their  services.  These  reports  present  a 
gratifying  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  public 
works  aud  of  the  public  property  subject  to  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  navy  department — and  the 
estimates  bare  been  prepared  and  revised  with  a 
careful  desire  to  ask  for  nothing  whicn  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  public  interests.  1 respectfully  ask  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  experienced,  able  and  faithful  officers  at  the  head 
of  the  bureau. 

The  gross  amount  estimated  for,  is  ten  millions 
three  hundred  and  sixty  five  thousand,  eight  hundred 
twenty  two  dollars.  The  amount  appropriated  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  $10,052,686  10  The  esti- 
mates now  presented  include  an  item  of  $1,200,000, 
to  complete  the  lour  war  steamers,  authorised  oy  the 
act  of  the  3u  March  last,  an  increase  of  the  appro- 
priation under  the  head  of  contingent  enumerated, 
and  three  hundred  aud  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  on  the  dry  dock  at  New 
York.  The  reasons  for  these  appropriations  are 
given  in  the  reports,  and,  1 presume,  will  be  satis- 
factory. There  are  other  objects  estimated  for, 
requiring  inconsiderable  expenditure,  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
public  duties  devolved  on  the  department.  Of  the 
appropristioos  made  for  the  current  year,  me  unex- 
pended balances,  will,  wiihuut  doubt,  prove  adequate 
to  all  the  wants  of  the  service. 

I deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  as  il- 
lustrating the  expenditures  of  the  navy  department 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war,  to 
present  a comparative  statement  of  appropriations 
and  expenditures  for  tne  three  last  years,  under  the 
heads  ol  appropriation  of  “pay,”  “contingent,” 
“increase  and  repair,”  “provisions  and  clothing,” 
and  “surgeons’  necessaries  and  applainces.”  These 
may  be  denominated  the  variaole  appropriations, 
ami  will  show  the  ihcrease  of  expenditure,  during 
the  war,  over  that  of  a corresponding  period  in  lime 
of  peace. 

This  comparison  exhibits  the  following  result: 

Appropri  Available  Kxptndi 
Far  year  ending  atiuns.  aggregate.  Cures. 
June  30,  1»45,  $5,058,815  71  6,1^4,405  78  5 818,388  79 
“ 1846,  5,086,8*2  00  6,561,456  62  0 371,544  DO 

“ 1847,  6,434,34*  00  7*961,733  48  6,335,416  56 


• And  of  the  expenditures  for  increase  and  repair 
during  the  past  year,  three  hundred  and  forty  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  five  dollars  have 
been  paid  for  fifteen  vessels — storeships,  steamers, 
and  schooners,  of  suitable  draft  of  water,  purchased 
and  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

By  the  direction  of  the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1847, 
measures  were  taken  for  building  four  war  steamers 
of  the  first  class,  and  they  are  in  the  course  of  rapid 
construction.  The  models,  tonnage,  and  machinery 
were  adopted  on  the  report  of  a mixed  board  of  naval 
officers,  constructors,  and  engineers,  and  I have  no 
doubt  the  vessels  will  constitute  a most  valuable  ac- 
cession to  the  navy. 

By  the  same  act  contracts  were  authorized  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  in  steamers  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool,  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  and  from  Havana  to  Chagres. 

The  contractors  on  these  two  roulas  were  named 
in  the  law,  and  the  basis  of  the  contracts  were  adopt- 
ed by  congress,  by  reference  to  proposals  heretofore 
submitted  to  the  postmaster  general,  by  Messrs. 
Collins  and  Sloo  respectively.  The  contracts  with 
these  gentlemen  have  beeu  entered  into  as  directed 
by  law,  embracing  conditions  by  which  the  steamers 
are  to  be  constructed  under  proper  inspection,  so  as 
to  be  converted  into  war  steamers,  and  subject  to  be 
taken  for  public  use  at  a fair  valuation,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  department.  The  5th  section  of  the  act 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
contract,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  “for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  from 
Panama  lo  such  port  as  he  may  select  in  the  territory 
of  Oregon,  once  a month  each  way,  so  as  to  connect 
with  the  mail  from  Havana  to  Chagres,  across  the 
isthmus;  said  mail  to  be  transported  either  in  steam 
or  sailing  vessels,  as  shall  be  deemed  most  practica- 
ble and  expedient.” 

The  department  did  not  find  any  specific  direction 
in  regard  to  this  contract,  as  to  persons  to  be  em- 
ployed, prices  lo  be  paid,  or  the  duration  of  the  con. 
tract.  Proposals  were,  therefore,  invited  by  adver- 
tisement, reserving  to  the  department  the  right  to 
take  the  bid  deemed  most  favorable,  and  leaving  the 
bidders  lo  propose  their  owji  terms  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  contract,  the  rate  ol  compensation,  and  the 
description  of  vessels  in  which  the  service  was  lo  be 
rendered. 

Astoria,  in  tne  Oregon  territory,  was  determined 
on  as  Ihe  northern  terminus  of  the  route,  with  a right 
of  changing  it  reserved  to  the  department,  and  Ihe 
law  was  construed  to  require  a mail  to  be  transport- 
ed from  one  point  to  the  other  within  thirty  days. — 
The  distance  is  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  aud 
the  wind  and  currents  known  'o  be  sueh  as  to  ren- 
der it  impracticable  to  perform  the  required  service 
in  sail  vessels,  it  was,  therefore,  determined  lo 
employ  steamers.  The  great  distance  at  which  the 
service  is  lo  be  performed,  the  heavy  expenses  which 
must  be  incurred  by  the  contractors  in  providing,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  necessary  ships  and  materials 
for  repair,  the  indispensable  fuel  and  depots  lor  coal, 
induce-!  me  to  adopt  the  term  of  ten  years  as  the  du- 
ration of  this  contract,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  post  office  department,  lor  its  foreign  mail  con- 
tracts. But  to  guard  myself  against  the  reproach  ol 
exceeding  the  authority  which  it  was  the  intention 
of  congress  to  confer,  a clause  is  inserted  in  the  con- 
tracts, reserving  to  congress  the  right  to  annul  the 
contract  at  its  approaching  session,  if  it  shall  be 
deemed  proper  or  expedient  to  do  so. 

The  contracts  require  tne  vessels  to  be  ready  for 
sea  in  October  aud  November  of  the  year  1848,  and 
the  rights  of  pay  will  commence  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  performance  of  the  mail  service  stipu- 
lated. The  annual  compensation  under  the  govern- 
ments will  be — 

To  E.  K.  Collins,  $384,000  00 

To  A.  G.  Sloo,  29U.OOO  00 

To  Arnold  Harris,  190  000  00 

An  appropriaiion  for  payments  under  the  contracts 
with  Collins  and  Sloo,  during  the  fiscal  year  com. 
menciog  the  1st  July,  1848,  if  the  contractors  com 
ply  with  their  undertaking,  nearly  three  fourths  of 
the  annual  compensation  will  be  required,  aud  about 
one  fourth  tor  that  with  Harris,  and,  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  contractors,  1 respectlully  suggest,  that 
in  making  me  appropriation,  congress  will  declare 
its  approval  of  me  term  which  lias  been  adopted, 
and  whetner  the  reserved  power  of  annulling  tne 
contract  shall  be  exercised. 

1 regard  them  as  lavurable  contracts  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a regular  and  speedy  intercourse  by 
mall  bet.-,  ecu  the  Atlantic  cities  aud  Oregon,  as  ol 
the  highest  national  importance. 

1 have  cordially  co  operated  in  the  establishment 
of  these  several  lines  of  steamers  stipulated  by  these 
contracts.  Thirteen  new  vessels  will  be  construct 
otl  in  the  most  skilful  manner,  which  may  he  used  as 


war  steamers,  and  will  be  available  for  national  pur- 
poses on  any  emergency. 

The  contracts  stipulate  that  a mail  agent  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  postmaster  general , shall  be  placed 
and  maintained  on  board.  But  as  the  contract  is 
made  with  this  depaitment,  and  the  payments  will 
be  made  from  the  treasury,  on  bills  approved  here1 
unless  otherwise  directed,  it  may  be  a question 
whether  the  law  sufficiently  provides  for  the  regula- 
tion and  collection  of  postages  by  the  post  office  de- 
partment, and  how  far  such  receipts  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  payment  of  these  contractors.  I re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  necessary  legal  enactments 
on  the  subject  may  be  made  by  congress. 

The  observatory  is  in  successful  operation,  and  its 
usefulness  to  the  naval  service  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. 1 respectfully  renew  the  recommendation 
contained  in  my  last  report,  that  an  appropriation  of 
a sum  not  exceeding  six  thousand  dollars,  be  made 
for  the  collection  of  materials  to  compile  a nautical 
almanac  for  the  use  of  the  navy  and  merchant  ma- 
rine. 1 submit  herewith  a communication  from  the 
superintendent,  on  the  subject  of  duties  paid  into  the 
treasury  on  instruments  imported  for  use  at  the  ob- 
servatory. When  the  estimates  were  submitted  and 
appropriations  made,  it  was  not  foreseen  that  these 
duties,  amounting  to  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy  nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  would  be 
chargeable.  1 recommend  that  congress  direct  itiut 
they  be  refunded. 

At  the  last  sessio  i of  congress  a clause  was  insert- 
ed in  the  navy  appropriation  bill  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  observatory  should  be  a captain,  com- 
mander, or  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  while  per- 
forming duty  as  such,  his  annual  pay  should  be  three 
thousand  dollars. 

lu  the  form  in  which  the  act  passed,  this  provision 
is  so  worried,  that  Ihe  accounting  officers  of  the  trea- 
sury deemed  it  uncertain  to  whom  it  applied,  and 
recommended  that  congress  should  pass  au  explana- 
tory law.  No  payment  has  been  made  under  the 
law,  but  the  superintendent  has  received  only  his 
duty  pay  as  a lieutenant  in  the  navy.  1 respectfully 
recommend  that  the  clerical  error  be  corrected, 
and  that  the  salary  be  allowed  as  was  intended,  com- 
mencing with  Ihe  present  year. 

There  are  in  attendance  at  the  naval  school  about 
ninety  midshipmen,  prosecuting  their  studies  under 
great  advantages,  preparatory  to  their  examination 
with  a view  to  promotion.  The  school  is  well  con- 
ducted, and  will  unquestionably  be  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  naval  service.  The  examinations, 
w hich  -,re  there  made  before  an  applicant  can  e iter 
the  service,  and  those  which  determine  bis  qualifica- 
tions for  promotion,  alter  five  or  six  years  of  service, 
exert  toe  most  beneficial  influence,  in  retaining  in 
the  service  only  those  who  are  Iree  from  physical 
defects  and  have  the  mental  endowments  essential  to 
a skilful  and  accomplished  naval  officer. 

The  operation  ol  ihe  act  oi  oarch  3J,  .1815,  re- 
quiring the  appointments  oi  midshipmen  to  be  made 
Irorn  the  stales  and  terruoiies,  according  lo  repre- 
sentation in  congres.-,,  has  been  highly  lavorable  in 
ernar.iiig  the  mien  sts  fell  by  the  whole  country  in 
the  navy,  It  will  ou  yet  some  tune  before  the  irre- 
gularities amongst  the  stales  will  be  removed.  The 
maximum  number  of  midsnipmen  allowed  by  law  is 
lou  hundred  and  fifty  one.  Tne  divisor  fixed  by 
the  act  oi  1845  is  at  this  time  23U.  It  will  change  as 
the  numner  ui  memoers  of  the  house  of  represents, 
tives  varies.  1 recommend  that  the  restrictions  iia. 
posed  by  ihe  act  oi  congress  1842,  by  which  the 
number  ol  midshipmen  is  limited  lo  lour  hundred 
and  fifty  one,  be  so  tar  removed  as  to  authorize  an 

increase  of  the  number  to  lour  hundred  and  sixty 

and  at  ail  times,  hereafter,  that  each  state  and  teiri- 
lory  shall  have  two  midshipmen  for  each  represen- 
tative in  congress  to  which  it  may  be  entitled.  This 
small  increase  will  contribute  lo  hasien  the  establish- 
ment ol  equality,  and  will  simplify  the  distribution 

ol  midshipmen  among  the  states  and  territories. 

Cases  have  Oeen  presented  to  tins  department  of  sons 
of  those  who  had  lalleu  in  battle,  which  have  con- 
firmed the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  aud  just  to 
give  the  authority  asked  for  in  my  last  report  to 
appoint  one  midshipman  out  of  eight  or  ten,  at  large, 
irrespective  of  actual  residence. 

1 have  ihe  honor  to  present  the  estimates  for  the 
maintenance  ol  the  marine  corps. 

Under  the  provisions  of  trie  act  ol  March  last,  the 
additional  officers  aulEorized  were  appointed,  and 
the  recruiting  service  i as  been  actively  performed. 
The  lull  number  of  privates  authorized  oy  law,  has 
not  been  enlisted.  It  is  respectlully  suggested  whe- 
ther, as  tins  additional  force  is  to  De  discharged  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  service  of  the  corps,  or 
large  portions  of  it,  will  be  required  on  land  in  Mex- 
ico, trie  privileges  of  bounty  laud  or  scrip,  given  to 
soldiers  enlisting  in  the  army,  ought  not  lo  be  ex- 
tended to  the  marines. 
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in  the  month  of  May  Rst,  when  ft  was  very  ric?i 
Table  to  strengthen  the  columns  of  the  army  under 
Major  General  Scott,  it  save  me  pleasure  to  tender 
for  that  purpose  a portion  of  the  marine  corps.  A 
battalion  ol  marines  under  Lieut.  Colonel  Watson 
was  promptly  sent  forward  and  gained  the  main  ar- 
my at  Puebla  on  the  1-t  of  August  They  have  per 
formed  1beir  duties  w ith  the  highest  honor,  and  dis- 
played the  qualities  cl  veteran  troops.  In  the  bril- 
liant operations  in  the  valley  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
they  bore  a conspicuous  part,  and  tu  the  battle  of 
Chapultepec,  amongst  the.  glorious  dead  who  fell  In 
gallantly  defending  the  country’s  honor,  was  Major 
Twiggs,  the  second  in  command  of  the  battalion. — 
Lieut.  Colonel  Watson,  after  an  arduous  and  distm 
guished  career  of  service,  at  the  bead  of  his  datach- 
ment,  left  his  command  after  the  capitulation  ol  the 
city  of  Mexico,  on  his  ay  to  the  United  States,  to 
recruit  his  impaired  health,  when  he  was  prostrated 
by  sickness  at  Vera  Cruz,  ar.d  breathed  his  last  in 
that  city  the  16ih  ol  November.  The  marine  corps 
has  rendered  most  important  service  with  the  squad- 
rons in  the  gull  and  the  Pacific,  and  seems  to  me  to 
be  entitled  to  the  most  lavorable  consideration  of 
congress. 

The  system  now  established  for  disbursements  of 
money  and  supplies  in  the  navy,  is  satisfactory  in  ils 
results.  The  purchases  are  made  on  (air  compeli 
lion,  and  the  duty  of  distributing  on  shipboard,  and 
of  accounting  to  the  department  by  the  pursers,  is 
performed  with  great  regularity  and  accuracy  The 
limned  number  ol  pursers  i n the  na>y  has  aile  it 
indispensable  to  require  of  the  commanding  officers 
ol  the  smaller  vessels  the  performance  of  the  duly 
of  pursers,  and  it  has  happened  from  unavoidable 
causes,  sometimes  in  the  prosecution  of  active  oper- 
ations against  the  enemy,  that  the  c<  mmander  was 
separated  from  his  vessel  and  her  stores.  While 
there  has  not  been  a case  in  w Inch  any  suspicion  of 
misapplication  of  public  proptrty  cuuid  attach  to  an 
officer  doing  duly  as  purser,  th>  re  is  no  doubt  that 
officers  ti.us  situated  have  had  lo  meet  losses  by  be- 
ing held  lo  account  lor  all  the  stores  received,  to  the 
delivery  of  which  they  tould  not  attend,  , ithout  ne 
gleet  ol  the  paramount  duly  as  commander  of  the 
vessel.  1 am  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  injurious  to 
the  service,  and  unjust  to  the  officers,  lo  impose  on 
them  the  duties  ol  purser.  The  appointment  of 
twelve  assistant  pur  ers,  with  a salary  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  is  now  allowed  by  law  to  a com 
modore’s  secretary,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of 
so  employing  the  officers.  From  these  appointments 
promotions  might  be  made  to  the  grade  of  purser 
arid  the  experience  acquired  and  qualifications  exhi- 
bited in  the  inferior  grade  would  add  greatly  lo  the 
usefulness  of  the  officer  when  promoted  and  requir- 
ed to  perform  more  responsible  duties.  ] am  satis- 
fied that  if  is  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  ttie  ser- 
vice, that  the  commanding  officer  01  a vessel  should 
stand  in  the  relation  towards  his  crew  as  purser.  If 
any  supposed  error  exists  in  his  account,  about 
which  a sailor  is  always  sensitive,  the  captain  should 
be  an  impartial  umpire  between  him  and  the  purser. 
If  the  captain  be  the  purser,  and  the  author  of  the 
supposed  mistake,  the  man  becomes  discontented  un- 
der a sense  ol  wrong  which  there  is  no  one  lo  re- 
dress. 1,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  that 
authority  be  given  to  appoint,  by  wanant,  twelve 
assistant  puisers  of  the  navy. 

1 he  measure  taken  by  the  department,  in  execu- 
tion of  the  act  of  congress  authorising  the  construc- 
tion of  fioatm-  dry  docks,  with  appendages,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Kilteiy,  and  Pensacola,  will  be  made  the 
subject  ol  a special  report. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very  reepectiully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  Y.  MASON. 

To  ihe  President. 


REPORT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL. 


Post  Office  Dehartment,  Dec.  6,  1847. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Sir: — On  the  30lh  of  June  last  the  post  routes  in 
operation  in  the  United  Slates,  were  158,818  miles 
in  extent,  and  the  annual  transportation  of  the  mails 
over  them,  was  38.887,899  miles,  as  follows: 

Miles-  At  a cost  of 


On  railroads,  4,170,403 

On  steamboats,  3,914,519 

In  coaches,  15,209,005 

By  other  modes,  of  inferior 
grade  15,593,973 


$597,475 

245,745 

912,462 

650,166 


$2,406,848 

The  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  routes  since  the 
1st  of  July,  1845,  is  9,878  miles,  and  of  transporta- 
tion* 9*253,630  mite*. 


Since  the  1st  of  July  last,  new  routes  have  been 
put  in  operation  8 239  miles  in  extent,  at  an  addition- 
al cost  of  $42,943  per  annum. 

The  number  of  mail  contractors  in  the  service 
during  the  last  year,  was  3.659;  of  route  agents, 
local  agents,  and  mail  messengers,  connecled  with 
the  mail  service,  on  railroads  and  steamboats,  186. 

At  the  lettinus  in  the  southern  section,  during  the 
last  spring,  in  the  state?  of  Virginia,  North  and  S. 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  the  service  was  taken 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  There  will  be  saved  in 
that  section  about  $108  697  per  annum,  a reduction 
of  about  19  per  cent.  Irom  Ihe  former  prices.  This 
result  has  been  produced  by  that  provision  of  the  act 
of  1 845  which  directs  that  the  lowest  bidder  shall  be 
accepfed.  withont  regard  to  the  former  contractor, 
or  the  stock  which  he  may  have  had  employed  upon 
the  road.  The  service  in  that  section  has  been  in- 
creased. 

A detail  of  this  branch  of  the  service  will  be  found 
in  the  tables  of  the  first  assistant  postmaster  general, 
which  accompany  this  report,  marked  A and  B,  1 
to  7. 

The  number  of  post  offices  in  the  United  States  on 
the  1st  of  July  last,  w as  15,146,  showing  an  increase 
since  the  1st  of  July,  1845,  of  963.  The  number  es- 
tablished during  the  year  was  829,  and  284  discon- 
tinued. 

The  changes  of  postmasters  during  the  year  were 
3.450  Of  this  number,  2,153  were  appointed  in 
consequence  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  for- 
mer postmasters;  249  in  consequence  of  changing 
ihe  sites  of  the  offices;  829  by  the  establishment  of 
new  offices;  216  were  removed;  and  of  3 whose 
terns  of  service  had  expired,  the  commissions  were 
not  renewed.  The  report  of  the  second  assistant 
postmaster  general,  marked  C,  accompanies  this. — 
Resignations  have  been  less  frequent  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  the  1st  of  March,  1847,  which  di- 
rected an  allowance  ol  increased  rates  of  commis- 
sions, and  restored  to  the  postmasters  in  the  smaller 
offices  the  Ranking  privilege,  although  the  actual  in- 
crease of  compensation  is  not  so  great  as  was  expect- 
ed, or  prouably  intended  by  congress,  at  the  time  of 
ils  passage,  or  as  the  increased  business  of  the  offi- 
ces, under  the  reduced  rates  of  postage,  would  have 
justified. 

The  14th  section  of  the  act  of  1825,  authorized  the 
allowance  of  commissions  not  exceeding  Ihe  rates 
therein  specified,  “on  the  amount  received  in  any 
one  quarter.”  The  act  of  1847  directed  their  allow- 
ance on  the  amount  received  in  any  one  yeafr  at  the 
higher  rates.  This  change  in  the  mode  of  comput- 
ing the  commissions  has  had  the  effect  of  slightly 
increasing  the  compensation  of  postmasters  whose 
offices  yielded  less  than  $1,133  25;  the  increasing  be- 
ing gradual  up  lo  $600,  and  on  that  sum  the  increase 
is  only  $40;  w hilst  there  is  a gradual  decrease  from 
that  sum  of  about  7j  per  cent,  until  the  sum  of  $1,133 
25  is  attained;  and  upon  offices  yielding  that  sum  the 
compensation  to  postmasters  under  both  laws  is  the 
same. 

In  the  offices  yielding  from  the  sum  of  $1,133  25 
to  $4  511  25,  the  compensation  allowed  by  the  act  of 
1825  exceeds  that  allowed  by  the  late  law,  making  a 
gradual  decrease  until  the  sum  of  $2,400  is  reached, 
when  the  loss  of  compensation  amounts  to  $95. — 
The  loss  of  compensation  is  gradually  diminished 
until  the  sum  of  $4,511  25  is  reached,  aod  at  that 
point  the  compensation  under  both  laws  is  the  same. 
At  offices  yielding  over  that  sum,  the  compensa- 
tion to  the  postmasters  is  regularly  increased  4J  per 
cent. 

It  is  believed,  that  if  the  mode  of  computing  the 
commissions  by  the  quarter,  as  prescribed  by  the  act 
of  1825,  had  been  retained  in  the  act  of  1847,  the 
increased  rates  would  not  have  afforded  a larger 
compensation  than  the  additional  duties  of  the  post- 
masters, or  the  increased  business  in  their  offices, 
would  require.  If  the  commissions  were  computed 
by  the  quarter,  the  increase  of  compensation  to  the 
postmasters  in  office  yielding  $10,  would  be  $1 

do  do  100,  9 

do  do  1000,  95 

do  do  10,000,  577 

do  do  40,000,  1927 

From  the  best  estimates  which  can  be  made,  the 
number  of  letters  and  papers  passing  through  the  U. 
Slates  mail,  during  the  last  year  may  be  stated  as 
follows: — 

Paid  and  unpaid,  single  rales  of  5 cents  36  152  556 


do  do  do  10  “ 12,851,532 

Ship  and  steamboat  letters,  at  6 cents  427,800 

Ship  and  steamboat  letters  forwarded  in 
the  mails  from  foreign  countries,  2 cts. 
added  to  the  regular  postage  850.980 

Dropped  letters  865  308 

Printed  circular  letters  1,025.304 


53,173,480 


The  free  letters  sent  by  persons  entitled  to  th« 
franking  privilege,  and  those  sent  free  to  the  ar- 
my, cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, but  it  is  believed,  would  not  fall  short  of 
5,000,000. 

The  newspapers  passing  through  the  mails  annual- 
ly, are  estimated  at  55,000  000.  Pamphlets  and  ma- 
gazines at  200,000.  The  number  of  transient  news- 
papers, paying  three  cents  each,  cannot  be  ascertain- 
ed with  any  accuracy,  as  Ihe  postage  is  returned 
wilh  1 hat  on  letters.  '!  he  dead  letters  passing 
through  the  offices  and  returned  to  the  department, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascettained,  number  annually 
about  1,800,000,  which,  calculated  at  an  intermedi- 
ate point,  between  the  two  rates  of  postage,  would 
make  an  annual  loss  to  the  department  of  $135,000. 
The  newspapers,  circulars,  advertisements,  and 
other  printed  sheets,  sent  to  the  offices  and  not  taken 
out  nor  returned  to  the  department,  will  not  pro- 
bably fall  short  of  the  number  of  dead  letters  re- 
turned. 

The  great  labor  required  of  postmasters  in  the  re- 
ception and  distribution  of  such  a number  of  letters 
and  newspapers,  in  addition  lo  the  reasons  before 
assigned,  would  make  it  just  and  proper  that  the  for- 
mer mode  of  computing  their  commissions  should  be 
restored. 

The  revenues  of  this  department  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  30th  of  June  last,  including  $65,555  55  due 
from  the  United  States  treasury  for  the  postage  of 
the  government,  appropriated  by  the  12lh  section  of 
the  act  of  3d  of  March,  1847,  and  not  drawn  from 
the  treasuiy,  amounted  to  $3  945  892  31,  exceeding 
those  ol  the  piecediog  year,  by  the  sum  of  $458,683 
96,  being  an  increase  of  the  last  over  the  preceding 
year  of  13  15-100  per  cent,  and  falling  short  of 
the  annual  average  revenues  of  the  nine  years  pre- 
ceding the  first  day  of  Julv,  1845,  by  the  sum  of 
$418,731  34. 

Of  this  sum,  there  was  derived  from  letter  postage* 
including  the  sum  yet  due  from  the  treasury  for  the 
government  postages,  the  sum  of  $3,254,512  98, 
which  exceeds  the  amount  of  letter  postage  of  the 
preceding  yetr  $372,815  24,  making  an  increase  of 
12  93  10<>  per  cent,  w hilsl  it  falls  short  of  the  annual 
average  revenues  from  the  same  source,  for  the  nine 
years  preceding  the  1st  of  July,  1845,  by  the  sum  of 
$553,479  91. 

Jn  the  same  time  there  was  derived  from  the  post* 
ages  on  newspapers,  pamphlets,  cts.,  $643,160  57, 
making  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $81,- 
018  10,  and  an  increase  over  the  annual  average  of 
the  nine  preceding  years,  of  $114,181  61. 

This  statement  includes  the  sum  of  $35,609  35* 
paid  by  the  Bi  itiah  government  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  her  closed  mails  from  Boston  Lo  Canada,  part 
of  which  properly  belongs  to  the  revenues  of  the 
preceding  years,  but  was  not  paid  until  within  the 
last  year. 

The  returns  for  the  quarter  ending  the  30lh  of  Sep- 
tember last,  have  not  been  received  and  adjusted  in 
the  auditor’s  office,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  make  a 
precise  statement  of  its  revenues.  A comparison  of 
the  returns  from  a number  of  the  larger  offices,  with 
those  from  the  same  offices,  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  indicates  an  increase 
of  about  17  per  cent. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  conducting  the  smaller 
offices  are  so  much  more  than  in  the  larger  ones,  in 
proportion  lo  their  revenues,  that  the  increase  should 
not  be  estimated  at  more  than  11  or  12  per  cent;  nor 
would  it  be  sale  lo  estimate  the  revenues  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  by  those  of  the  first  quarter;  they 
depend  so  much  upon  the  activity  in  the  trade  and 
business  of  our  cit.zeDs,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  condition  of  other  countries,  that  it 
would  not  be  safe,  taking  into  view  the  commercial 
embarrassments  which  exist  in  England  and  some 
other  nations  of  Europe,  to  estimate  the  increase  of 
the  present  year  at  so  high  a rate  as  that  of  the  last, 
or  to  such  an  amount  as  the  revenues  of  the  first 
quarter  would  indicate. 

I therefore  estimate  the  probable  increase  of  the 
present  year,  at  six  per  cent.  If  this  increase  is  re- 
alized, that,  together  with  the  $200,000  appropriated 
by  the  twelllh  section  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  Man  h, 
1847,  for  the  postages  of  the  United  States,  will  make 
the  revenues  of  the  current  year  amount  to  $4,313,- 
157,  which  will  exceed  the  annual  average  revenue 
ol  the  nine  years  before  the  reduction  of  postage,  of 
$51,407  65,  and  only  tall  short  of  the  annual  average 
expenditures  for  the  same  period,  $186,436  88,  and 
will  exceed  the  expenditures  ol  the  last  year, 
$333  587.  The  expenditures  of  the  year  ending  the 
30th  of  June,  1847,  amounted  to  $3,979,570  63,  mak- 
ing only  $33,677  32  more  than  the  revenues. 

The  expenditure  of  the  present  year  will  exceed 
that  of  the  last  year  by  the  following  §«»»;— 
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For  the  mail  steamer  Washington  §100.000 

For  the  steamer  Herme,  for  seven  months  58,333 

For  cost  of  the  mail  routes,  established  fay  

the  act  of  3d  of  March,  1847,  50,000 

Add  for  contingencies,  20,000 

$228,333 

From  this  sum  may  may  be  deducted  the  savings 
which  were  made  in  the  southern  section,  at  the 
lettings  in  the  spring,  which  amount  to  $108  697. 

The  means  of  the  department  for  the  present  year 
are  estimated  at  $4,313,157 

Expenditures  estimated  for  the  same 
time,  4,099,206 


Leaving  a surplus  of  $213  951 

^ It  is  gratify  ing  to  find  that  within  so  short  a period 
after  the  great  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage,  the 
revenues  of  the  department  have  increased  much 
beyond  the  expectation  of  the  friends  of  the  cheap 
postage  system,  while  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
time  have  dimininished  more  than  half  a million  of 
dollars  annually,  anu  that  the  department  is  in  a con- 
dition to  sustain  itself  without  further  aid  from  the 
treasury. 

These  results  have  been  produced,  mainly,  by 
two  important  provisions  adopted  in  the  act  of  1845: 
First.  The  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage  has 
produced  so  great  an  increase  in  the  business  of  the 
offices,  that  the  revenues  will  soon  equal  those  re- 
ceived under  the  former  high  rates. 

Second.  The  direction  to  the  postmaster  general 
to  contract  with  the  lowest  bidder,  without  the  al- 
lowance of  any  advantage  to  the  former  contractor, 
as  had  been  the  case  before  its  passage,  had  the 
effect  of  enlarging  the  field  of  competition  and  reduc- 
ing the  price  of  transportation,  except  on  railroads 
and  in  steamboats,  to  the  lowest  amount  for  w hich 
the  service  can  be  performed;  and  will  reduce 
the  whole  cost  of  transportation,  when  the  other 
section  is  let  to  contract  under  it,  but  little  less  than 
a million  of  dollars  per  annum  from  the  former 
prices. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  these  results  would  have  been 
still  more  favorable  if  ihe  modifications  of  the  act  of 
1845,  heretofore  suggested  by  this  department,  had 
been  adopted. 

First.  Private  expresses  still  continue  to  be  run 
between  the  principal  cities,  and  seriously  affect  the 
revenues  of  the  department,  from  the  want  of  ade- 
quate powers  for  their  suppression. 

Second.  The  privilege  of  sending  sealed  letters 
“in  relation„to  the  cargo,"  free  over  mail  routes,  is 
the  source  of  innumerable  frauds  upon  its  revenues. 

Third.  If  the  single  letter  were  made  the  quarter 
or  third  of  an  ounce,  instead  of  half,  (except  when 
vyritten  on  a Bingle  sheet  of  paper,)  and  prepaid,  or 
double  postage  required  when  not  prepaid,  the  reve- 
nues ot  the  department  would  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Fourth.  The  postage  on  newspapers  is  unequal 
and  unjust  to  the  publishers  themselves.  The  same 
postage  is  charged  on  each,  without  regard  to  weight. 
Many  ol  the  larger  class  of  papers  weigh  over  two 
and  a halt  ounces  .-ach,  and  pay  but  one  cent  and  a 
half  for  any  distance  over  100  miles;  and  if  charged 
as  letter  postage,  would  pay , under  300  lies,  15cts., 
and  over  30  cents.  Other  papers  weigh  as  low  as 
half  an  ounce — only  one-fifth  of  that  weight,  ard  pay 
the  same  rates.  Some  of  the  larger  size  periodicals 
weigh  over  12$  ounces,  and  pay  14$  cents  over  100 
miles;  and  it  charged  with  letter  postage,  would  pay 
under  300  miles,  $1,30,  and  over,  $2,60  The  ine- 
quality cf  tax  on  ihe  different  publications  should  be 
regulated  in  some  way;  and  no  reason  is  perceived 
why  the  postage  should  not  be  regulated  by  weight, 
as  on  letters.  The  weight  and  buik  of  the  mails’ 
which  add  so  greatly  to  the  cost  of  transportation! 
and  impede  the  progress  of  the  mail,  are  attributable 
to  the  mass  ol  printed  matter  daily  forwarded  from 
ihe  principal  cities  in  ihe  Union  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  Justice  requires  that  the  expense  of  their 
transportation  should  be  paid  by  the  postages  charged 
on  them;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  present  rates 
would  meet  that  object,  il  the  postages  could  be 
equalized,  and  in  all  cases  collected. 

Fifth.  The  payment  ol  postage,  or  double  postage, 
on  ail  letters  passing  through  the  mails  for  delivery 
within  ihe  United  States,  and  pre  payment  on  letters 
destined  lor  loreign  countries  ooi  having  postage  ar- 
rangements with  the  United  Stales,  and  on  all  print- 
ed matter. 

Sixth.  The  abolition  or  modification  of  the  frank 
ing  privilege,  so  as  to  cover  only  official  correspon- 
dence, (or  which  payment  is  made  to  the  depart- 
ment, by  the  12th  section  of  the  acl  of  1847. 

These  suggestions  for  the  modification  of  the  acl 
of  1345  have  been  presented  in  former  reports  of  this 
department, and  reasons  therefor  given  more  at  large, 
"lo  them,  I may  now  add,  that  since  the  introduction 


of  postage  stamps  as  directed  bv  the  Uth  section  of 
the  act  of  the  3d  of  March.  1847,  the  prepayment  of 
letters  would  be  less  felt  as  an  inconvenience  to  Ihe 
people  than  formerly. 

The  favorable  operation  of  the  act  of  1845  upon 
the  finances  of  the  department  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  by  the  adoption  of  such  modifications  as 
have  been  suggested  by  this  department  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  revenues  and  the  suppression  of 
abuses  practiced  under  it,  the  present  low  rates  of 
postage  will  not  only  produce  revenue  enough  to  meet 
the  expenditures,  but  leave  a considerable  surplus 
annually,  to  be  applied  to  the  extension  of  the  mail 
service  to  the  new  and  rapidly  increasing  section  of 
our  country,  or  would  justify  a still  further  reduction 
of  the  rates^of  postage.  In  the  opinion  of  the  under- 
signed, with  such  modifications  of  the  act  of  1845  as 
have  been  suggested,  a uniform  less  rate  might  in  a 
few  y ears  he  made  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  de- 
partment; but,  by  its  adoption,  the  department  would 
be  compelled  to  rely  upen  the  treasury  for  some 
years.  At  this  time,  during  the  existence  of  a for- 
eign war,  imposing  such  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
treasury,  it  might  not  be  wise  or  prudent  to  in- 
crease them,  or  lo  do  anything  which  would  tend 
to  impair  the  public  credit;  and,  on  this  account 
alone,  recommendation  for  such  a reduction  is  not 
made. 

Postage  is  a tax  not  only  on  the  business  of  the 
country;  but  upon  the  intelligence,  knowledge,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  friendly  and  social  feelings;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  should  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point  which  would  enable  the  depart 
merit  to  sustain  itself.  That  principle  has  been  uni- 
formly acted  on  in  the  United  States  as  the  true 
standard  for  the  regulation  of  postage;  and  the 
cheaper  it  can  be  made,  consistently  with  that  rule, 
the  better. 

As  our  country  expands,  and  ils  circle  of  business 
and  correspondence  enlarges,  as  civilization  progres 
ses,  it  becomes  more  important  to  maintain  between 
the  different  sections  of  our  country  a speedy,  safe, 
and  cheap  intercourse.  By  so  doing,  energy  is 
infused  into  the  trade  of  the  country;  the  business 
of  the  people  enlarged  and  made  more  active,  and 
an  irresistible  impulse  given  to  industry  of  every 
kind;  by  it,  wealtti  is  created  and  diffused  in  num- 
berless ways  throughout  the  community,  aril  the 
most  noble  and  generous  feelings  of  our  nature, 
between  distant  friends,  are  cherished  and  pre- 
served, and  the  Union  itself  more  closely  bound  to- 
gether. 

After  presenting  the  condition  of  the  finances,  I 
thought  it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  submit  state 
merits  of  the  operations  of  those  branches  of  the 
department  having  control  of  them,  as  well  as  their 
organization,  and  requested  the  third  assistant  p >st- 
maSter  general,  John  Marron,  E^q  , and  the  andilor 
for  the  department,  P.  G.  Washington,  Esq.  to  repm  t 
to  me  the  detailed  operations  of  their  offices  for  the 
last  two  years — the  latter  being  charged,  by  provi- 
sion cf  law,  with  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts,  as 
well  as  with  collection  of  debts;  and  the  former,  by 
regulatien,  with  keeping  summary  cash  accounts  in 
advance  of  the  official  settlements,  so  as  to  be  pre 
pared  for  the  timely  issue  oi  dralts  and  warrants  in 
payment  of  the  balances  certified  by  the  auditor  to 
be  due  from  ttie  department. 

These  reports,  marked  Eand  F.  exhibit  the  duties 
assigned  to  each,  the  great  amount  of  labor  perform- 
ed by  them,  and  the  zeal,  punctuality,  and  fidelity 
with  which  their  duties  are  discharged,  as  well  as 
those  <>f  other  officers  connected  with  the  collection 
and  disburse  -ent  ol  the  public  revenues.  Il  is  with 
pleasure  I state  that,  of  the  15,146  postmasters  in  the 
United  States,  whose  accounts  have  to  be  rendered 
and  seltlcd  quarterly , there  were  only  154  delinquent 
in  making  Iheir  returns  at  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
and  most  of  these  cases  arose  from  inability  to  sup- 
ply some  ol  the  offices  with  mails,  for  the  lianspor- 
tation  of  which  contracts  could  not  be  obtained  on  the 
new  routes. 

In  other  cases,  postmasters  had  just  entered  upo 
the  duties  of  their  offices;  w hilst  some  of  the  offices 
were  vacant  Ironi  inability  lo  procure  persons  to  dis- 
charge the  duties 

The  returns  of  dead  letters  are  believed  to  exceed 
450,000  each  quarter. 

lu  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1846,  there  were 
sent  out  Iron,  the  department  2 340  dead  letters,  con- 
taining $17,822.  Ol  this  number,  2 021  were  re- 
ceived by  the  owners,  containing  $16,169;  and  319 
were  returned  to  the  department,  containing  $1,653 
49,  of  whicti  $254  was  worthless. 

in  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1847,  there 
were  sent  out  2,782  dead  letters,  containing  $21,055. 
Oi  these  2,365  were  delivered  to  the  owners, contain- 
ing $19,474;  and  417  returned,  containing  $1,580  93 
Ol  this  sum  $147  was  worthless.  During  the  two 
years,  $1,911  54  were  added  Irom  thu  source  to  the 


funds  of  the  department.  Since  the  reorganization 
ol  the  department  in  1836,  there,  has  been  added  to 
ns  funds,  from  the  dead  letter  office,  the  sum  of 
$10,329  28. 

The  exhibit  E likewise  shows  the  number  of  let- 
ters containing  other  articles  of  value,  and  the  dispo- 
sition made  of  them. 

The  mass  oT  dead  letters  coming  into  the  office,  for 
the  transportation  of  which  the  department  receives 
no  pay,  is  taken,  exerpt  those  containing  articles  ol 
value,  and,  tinder  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  department,  burnt.  If  this  immense  number 
of  letters  could  be  relurned  to  the  writers,  it  is  not 
doubled  that  a large  portion  of  them  would  be  taken 
out,  and  the  postage  paid.  This  would  have  been 
ordered;  bul  the  number  of  clerks  now  authorized 
by  law  would  be  unable  to  perform  such  additional 
•i  inies. 

A large  number  of  these  dead  letters  is  from  for- 
eign countries,  addressed  to  emigrant  citizens  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States,  in  a foreign  language,  and 
from  misdirection,  or  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
direction  of  the  postmaster,  never  reach  their  desti- 
nation. If  these  letters  were  advertised,  under  the 
direction  of  the  postmaster  general,  after  they  come 
into  the  dead  letter  office,  it  is  believed  that  many  of 
them  would  finally  reach  the  persons  addressed;  and 
the  postage  upon  them  would  probably  equal  any 
expenditure  that  would  be  required  to  meet  the  ob- 
ject. 

The  table  of  the  auditor  exhibits  the  important 
fact  that  the  revenues  for  the  two  years  preceding 
the  1st  ol  July,  1347,  amounting  lo  about  $7  300,000, 
has  been  collected,  except  $21,948  34;  being  less 
than  one  third  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount. 
The  nalance  is  believed  lo  be  good;  as,  in  most  cases, 
indulgence  has  been  given  to  the  respresenlatives  of 
deceased  postmasters,  or  their  sureties;  whilst  the 
whole  amount  has  been  disbursed  without  the  loss  of 
a dollar,  or  is  no  v in  the  treasury  ready  for  use — 
thus  showing  that  the  large  revenues  of  the  depart- 
ment, collected  by  over  fifteen  thousand  postmasters 
throughout  our  widely  extended  country,  in  s all 
sums  from  almost  every  cilizen  in  the  community, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  those  energetic, 
faithful,  and  indefatigable  officers  and  their  subordi- 
nates, are  at  once  made  applicable  lo  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  department,  and  that,  in  practice,  there 
is  no  difference  b tween  the  accruing  revenues  of 
the  department  arid  its  available  funds. 

The  other  assistant  postmasters  general,  Messrs. 
Hobbie  and  Brown,  and  other  officers  connected 
with  the  department,  have  not  oeen  less  vigilant,  ac- 
tive, and  energetic  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  as- 
signed the  o. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  you,  early  in  the  year 
1845,  providing  for  due  attendance  of  the  officers 
in  the  several  departments,  and  for  the  punctual  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  have  been  strictly  complied 
with  in  this,  and  have  infused  great  vigor  into  the 
regular  business  of  the  bureau,  including  that  of  the 
auditor. 

It  may  not  be  here  amiss  to  state,  that,  ir,  the  re- 
gulation oi  the  salaries  of  the  bureau  officers  in  the 
city  the  three  assistant  postmasters  general,  whose 
duties  are  as  important  to  the  country  and  require 
as  much  talent  and  labor  as  any  other,  have  been 
left  much  less  than  other  officers  performing  similar 
services;  arid  justice  requires  that  they  should  be 
placed  upon  a footing  of  equality. 

The  expenditures  ol  the  department  for  the  year 
ending  the  30ih  oi  June  last  amounted  to  $3,979  570 
63,  which  is  less  than  those  of  the  preceding  year  by 
the  sum  of  §96,466  and  less  than  the  annual  average 
expenditure  of  trie  nine  years  preceding  the  1st  of 
July,  1845,  by  the  sum  of  $520,022  The  principal 
item  ol  expenditure  is  the  sum  paid  the  contractors 
for  transporting  the  mails.  In  the  last  year  there 
was  paid  for  transportation  $4  476,455  63. 

The  compensation  paid  to  railroads  of  the  first 
class  is  much  more  than  that  paid  for  the  inferior 
grades  of  service,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
routes  or  the  amount  ol  service  performed  which 
induced  me  in  a lormer  report  to  recommend  a re- 
duction ot  the  maximum  allowed  for  that  class  of 
service. 

I he  principal  routes  of  the  first  class  are  those 
extending  Irom  New  Yoik,  by  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, and  Charleston,  to  Alalanta,  in  Georgia,  and 
to  Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  over  which  i tie  great 
southern  mail  is  transported;  and  from  Baltimore  to 
Cumberland,  over  which'the  principal  western  mail 
is  taken;  and  they  are  paid  the  maximum  sums  al- 
lowed by  law  — for  single  daily  service,  at  the  rate  of 
$237  50  per  mile;  and  lor  more  than  one  daily  trip, 
ai  (be  rate  ot  $300  per  mile.  It  has  been  lounU  Use- 
less to  at  temp  i to  contract  with  rauioaos  iur  a less 
amount  than  the  maximum  allowed  by  law.  I'hej 
are  generally  without  competition  lor  mail  service; 
anu  the  couleutjou  vviln  me  department  seems  1« 
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have  been,  from  Ihe  passage  of  the  aet  of  1838,  to 
obtain,  under  one  pretence  or  another,  more  than  the 
amount  prescribed  in  the  act.  The  phraseology  in 
that  act,  and  of  the  subsequent  acts,  is  of  a charae 
ter  to  admit  of  controversy  as  to  the  meaning  o( 
congress;  and  it  has  been  th  fruitful  source  of  an- 
noyance to  the  department,  and,  occasionally,  of 
much  public  inconvenience. 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  the  7th  July,  1838, 
made  all  railroads  post  routes,  and  directed  the  post 
master  general  to  have  the  mails  transported  over 
them,  “provided  he  can  have  it  done  upon  reasons 
ble  terms,  and  not  paving  therefore,  in  any  instance, 
more  than  25  per  cent,  over  and  above  tvhat  similar 
transportation  would  cost  in  post  coaches.”  What 
congress  meant  by  “ similar  transportation ” became 
an  important  as  well  as  a difficult  question.  The 
postmaster  general  finally  decided  it  by  taking  an 
average  of  the  cost,  per  mile,  or  the  coach  service 
between  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati — the  most  ira 
portant  and  rapid,  as  well  as  the  io9t  expensive,  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  That  was  found  to 
cost  $190  per  mile,  to  which  25  per  cent,  was  added, 
making  the  sum  of  $237  50  per  mile  as  the  maxi- 
mum for  railroad  service.  This  decision  gave  greal 
dissatisfaction  to  the  company  whose  road  lies  be 
tween  this  city  and  Richmond;  nor  was  it  satisfactory 
to  some  other  companies  who  performed  more  than 
one  trip  daily;  and  the  postmaster  general  reported 
the  facts  in  his  annual  report  of  the  3d  of  December, 
1838.  and  invited  congress  “to  correct  the  construc- 
tion given  to  the  law  of  the  last  session,  if  too  libe- 
ral or  too  strict;  or  to  resort  to  such  further  enact- 
ments as  the  public  interests  may  seem  to  require.” 
On  the  22!  of  January.  1839,  congress  again  took 
up  the  subject  and  another  act  passed,  prohibiting 
the  poslm-.ster  general  from  allowing  more  than 
$300  per  mile  per  annum  “/or  the  conveyance  of  one 
or  more  daily  mails'’  upon  any  railroad,  “provided 
that  nothing  in  tins  act  mall  be  so  construed  as  in 
any  way  to  remove  or  impair  the  limitations  upon 
the  power  of  the  postmaster  general  imp  >sed  by  that 
section,”  (the  2i  section  ot  the  act  1838.)  If  the 
words  “one  or  more  daily  mails”  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  $3U0  per  mile  for  a single 
daily  trip,  it  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  proviso  in 
the  same  section,  which  expressly  saves  the  restric- 
tions in  the  act  of  1838  The  restriction  was  to 
$237  50  in  the  act,  as  construed  in  the  department 
and  communicated  to  congress;  and  hence  it  was  set 
tleu  in  the  department  at  the  time,  that  $237  50  was 
the  limitation  for  single  daily  service,  and  $300  per 
mile  the  limitation  for  more  than  one  trip  daily;  and 
this  construction  has  been  uniform  since,  in  the  de- 
partment. 

The  19ih  section  of  the  act  of  3't  of  March,  1845, 
made  it  the  duly  of  the  postmaster  general  “to  ar 
range  and  divide”  the  railroad  routes,  including  tho-e 
on  which  the  service  was  performed  partly  by  rail- 
roads and  partly  oy  steamboats,  into  three  classes, 
and  authorized  him  “to  contract  for  eonve.  ing  iff 
mails  with  any  such  railroad  company,”  either  with 
or  without  advertisement,  “provided  that,  for  the 
conveyance  ol  the  mail  on  any  railroad  oi  the  first 
class,  he  shall  pay  no  higher  rate  of  compensation 
than  is  now  allowed  by  law,”  and  fix  the  maximum 
for  the  second  class  of  railroads  at  $100  per  mile, 
and  lor  ihe  third  class  at  $50 — an  inequality  in  their 
compensation  that  cannot  be  easily  or  satisfactorily 
explained.  Alter  toe  passage  of  this  act,  the  suo- 
jecl  was  again  taken  up  in  the  department,  and  con- 
sidered with  great  care.  The  act  of  1845,  limiting 
the  power  to  pay  on  the  first  class  rouies,  to  the 
amount  “now  allowed  by  law,”  was  regarded  as 
adopting  the  maximum  settled  and  prescribed  in  the 
department  from  the  tune  of  the  passage  of  the  acts 
of  1838  an  1839,  for  that  class  of  service,  with  as 
much  certainty  as  if  the  precise  sums  had  been  set 
down  in  the  law  in  so  many  words  or  figures.  The 
act  did  not  specify  the  maximum  for  steamboat  ser- 
vice when  connected  with  a railroad,  thuugu  nece*. 
sarily  implied  in  the  language  used;  and  the  power 
to  contract  for  the  service  of  either,  without  adver 
tisement  was  given.  As  steamboat  service  had  al- 
ways been  treated  in  the  department,  ana  justly  so, 
as  an  interior  grade  of  service  to  that  ot  railroad, 
being  much  less  expensive  and  less  expedmou=,  and 
superior  io  that  ol  coaches;  and  as  the  la  -v  had  sei 
tied  li  e maximum  of  railroa'd  service  at  twenty  five 
per  cent,  above  coach  service,  an  intermediate  point 
between  the  two  was  believed  to  be  far,  just,  arm 
liberal  lor  that  class  qi  serv ice,  and  twelve  and  a 
hall  per  cent,  less  than  the  allowance  to  railroads 
was  adopted  as  the  maximum  for  that  kind  of  ser- 
vice w lien  connecLen  wiih  railroads. 

i he  classification  as  well  as  the  prices  have  given 
r.se  lb  occasional  co  plaints  among  trie  companies 
owning  railroads  and  steamboats,  mough  the  service 
i,a»  deco  generally  well  a'lid  aaiislar lorily  performed, 
aim  paid  lor  at  tue  piices  aUJVs  staled. 


Some  of  the  companies  performing  single  daily 
service  insist  that  the  maximum  of  $300  per 
mile  for  “one  or  more”  daily  trips,  authorizes  the 
payment  of  more  than  $237  50  per  mile,  and  de 
mand  a larger  sum.  Others  contend  that  the  per- 
formance of  lhe  service  in  the  night  will  justify  the 
payment  of  25  per  cent,  upon  the  maximum  Others 
insist  that  there  is  no  limit  upon  the  price  for  steam- 
boat service  when  connected  with  a railroad;  and 
claim  enough  on  the  steamboat  part  of  the  route  to 
make  what  they  allege  to  be  an  “adequate  compen- 
sation” for  the  service  on  the  railroads.  In  other 
cases,  railroads  connecting  and  performing  portions 
of  the  trip  over  the  same  road,  but  in  different  cars, 
claim  double  pay  over  part  of  the  same  road.  In 
other  cases,  mads  running  parallel  with  each  other, 
serving  the  same  offices,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  same  directors,  claim  the  maximum  for  service 
on  each  road. 

The  department  was  not  insensible  to  the  many 
advantages  which  the  government  and  the  commu 
nity  derive  from  the  establishment  of  railroads  by 
the  enterprize  of  the  citizens  and  the  slates,  and  tho 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  them  in  a period  of  war, 
in  the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  as  well  as 
the  increased  expedition  given  the  mails;  and  sought 
to  enforce  the  law  in  its  true  spirit  and  meaning, 
and  with  that  liberality  which  should  characterize 
the  transactions  of  the  government  with  its  citizens. 

It  settled  the  maximum  for  the  different  classes  as 
above  stated,  and  at  once  offered  it  to  the  companies. 
It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discriminate  in 
the  pay  between  the  different  roads  of  the  same 
class,  by  the  speed  with  which  the  mails  were  taken, 
by  the  goodness  or  badness,  directness  or  circuity  of 
the  roads,  or  by  the  iqe  that  would  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mails  on  some  routes  more  than  others; 
or  by  the  dangers  incident  to  their  transportaiion  in 
the  open  sea,  in  the  sounds  or  lakes.  It  was  believed 
that  fairness  and  equality  of  compensation  among 
those  of  the  same  class  performing  similar  service, 
would  be  more  nearly  attained  by  such  a course 
than  by  attempting  to  discriminate  for  any  such 
causes.  The  maximum  rates  thus  settled  by  the  de- 
partment are  believed  to  be  liberal,  and  greatly  be- 
yond the  prices  paid  for  transportation  of  any  other 
kind  in  the  country;  nor  has  a contract  been  made 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1845  for  a greater 
sum.  There  is  but  one  case  known  to  the  depart- 
ment, since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1838,  in  which 
a greater  sum  than  $237  50  per  mile  for  a single 
daily  service  has  been  paid;ibat  was  io  the  company 
owning  the  road  between  this  city  and  Richmond. 

The  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  company  re- 
fused to  contract  for  the  service,  under  the  decision 
of  the  postmaster  general  in  1838,  although  toe  cost 
of  the  service,  by  steamboat  and  coaches,  prior  to 
the  making  ol  that  road,  was  only  $5,45);  and  in 
consequence  of  their  refusal  at  the  maximum  price, 
arrangements  were  undertaken  for  transporting  the 
great  southern  mail  from  Baltimore  down  the  bay. 

I bis  corilrover-y  probably  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  ol  the  22d  January,  1836,  in  which  the  decision 
of  the  postmaster  general  was  confirmed.  The  com- 
pany yielded,  and  to.  k ihe  great  southern  mail  over 
iheir  road  at  $237  50  per  mile,  and  were  paid  that 
sum  fro  n the  1st  of  January,  1839,  until  the  30th  of 
June,  1843,  when  the  service  was  to  be  relet.  At 
these  lettings  increased  compensation  was  again  de- 
manded oy  the  same  company,  of  my  immediate  pre- 
decessor, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  near  $300 
per  mite.  They  were  offered  $437  50;  the  mail  was 
refused  without  more  pay.  The  controversy  was, 
however,  settled  by  a reference  to  the  late  President 
I yler.  who  decided  to  allow  them  $19,500  for  the 
railroad  service,  or  at  the  rale  of  $260  per  mile;  and 
the  service  was  thus  continued  until  Uie  1st  of  July 
last,  when  the  contracts  were  again  to  be  let.  They 
were  offered  Uie  maximum  price,  $237  50  per  mile 
lor  railroad  service,  and  twelve  and  one  haif  per 
cent,  less  lor  the  steamboat  service,  which  amounted 
to  $17,971  lor  the  railroad,  and  $11,291  for  the  steam- 
boat serviee — making  $29,262;  less  by  $2,990  than 
the  amount  received  under  me  award  ot  President 
Tyler. 

This  company  at  first  demanded  for  the  service 
$36,500,  wtiich  exceeded  their  old  pay  $4,248,  out 
finally  yielded  so  far  as  to  accept  the  pay  allowed  by 
the  award  ol  Mr.  Tyler,  i could  make  no  such  con- 
tract, because  the  demand  exceeded  the  price  which 
1 was  authorised  to  pay  oy  ihe  settled  adjudications 
of  each  ol  my  predecessors  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  ot  1838,  as  well  as  by  myself,  and  recognised  by 
congress  in  the  acts  of  1839  and  1845.  Nor  would 
1 have  done  so,  if  the  la  . had  permuted  me  to  pay 
higher;  because,  in  my  judgment,  the  sum  demanded 

as  greatly  beyond  a just  and  fair  compensation  lor 
the  service;  and  because  every  other  brsi  class  road 
perioimiiig  single  daily  service,  wfiich  had  been  let 


to  contraci  since  the  act  of  1845,  had  accepted  the 
rate  .ffered  this  company,  and  were  performing  the 
service  for  it;. and  I could  see  no  reason  why  this 
company  should  be  paid  more  than  others — especi- 
ally those  which  perform  the  sei  vice  over  their  roads 
both  ways  in  the  night,  whilst  this  company  per- 
formed me  service  most  of' the  year  in  the  day 
time. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  railroad,  the  mail 
to  Richmond  in  steamboats  and  coaches  cost  $5,455 
per  annum,  and  the  price  paid  since  1843  for  steam- 
boat and  railroad  service  has  increased  to  $32,250 
per  annum,  whilst  transportation  of  everything  else 
than  the  mail  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  company  declined  the  service,  and  arrange- 
ments were  in  progress  for  a contract  to  take  the 
great  southern  mail  from  Baltimore  down  the  bay  in 
June  last.  The  president  of  the  company  (Mr.  Ed- 
win Robinson)  professed  a willingness  to  continue 
the  service,  and  to  trust  to  my  sense  of  justice  for  an 
additional  compensation.  Believing  that  the  services, 
of  the  road  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  public 
than  any  other,  after  explaining  to  him  fully  my 
settled  opinions  of  the  law,  and  my  duty  under  it,  I 
agreed  at  once  to  permit  the  service  to  he  continued, 
and  abandoned  the  arrangements  by  the  bay  route, 
which  could  at  that  season  of  the  year  have  been 
advantageously  made.  The  service  has  been  con- 
tinued under  this  arrangement  since  the  1st  of  July 
last.  On  the  26th  day  of  October  a formal  notice 
was  given  the  department  that  the  company  Would 
decline  taking  the  mails  afier  the  10tn  December, 
withoui  additional  pay.  Would  it  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  president  of  the  company, 
in  his  communication,  intended  to  induce  the 
department  to  continue  the  mails  on  the  road 
without  a written  contract,  as  had  been  the  case  since 
1843,  until  the  opening  of  winter  and  the  meeting  of 
congress,  under  tfie  expectation  that  no  arrangement 
could  be  nade  for  the  service  in  the  winter, or, if  made, 
that  bad  roads,  ice,  &c.,  would  render  the  service 
irregular,  and  create  more  dissatisfaction  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  Ihe  department,  or  congress,  or  both, 
might  be  induced  the  more  readily  to  yield  to  the 
exactions  of  his  company?  The  compensation  of- 
fered that  company  is  at  the  same  rate  for  which  the 
service  is  performed  from  Richmond  to  Petersburg, 
to  WeldoD,  and  to  Wilmington;  from  Charleston  to 
Augusta  and  to  Atalanta,  taking  the  same  great 
southern  mail,  and  some  of  Uie  roads  performing  the 
service  both  w ays  in  the  night,  and  one  of  them  with 
more  speed  than  i’  given  over  this  route,  where  the 
serviee  is  in  the  day  time  for  a great  proportion  of 
ttie  year. 

The  compensation  offered  for  steamboat  service 
from  this  to  Aquia  creek  is  ai  a much  higher  rale 
than  is  paid  upon  any  steamboat  route  in  ;be  United 
States,  except  the  sea  route  between  Charleston  and 
Wilmington,  which  is  paid  at  Ihe  same  rau  offered 
this  company.  From  Louisville  to  Cincinnati,  aooul 
140  miles,  the  service  is  rerideied  daily  in  steam- 
boats at  $3  800;  from  New  Yoik  to  Troy,  ab^ut  150 
miles,  daily  in  steamboats  during  the  season  of  navi- 
gation, (about  nine  months,)  for  the  sum  ol  $13,750; 
from  New  York  io  Sionington,  about  125  miles,  the 
mail  is  taken  daily  in  steamboats  for  the  sum  of 
$9,000— and  so  on  other  rouies;  whilst  on  this  route 
of  54)  miles  long,  they  demand  $12,752,  and  on  the 
railroad  $19,500.  Arrangements  have  been  since 
completed  tor  the  transportation  of  the  great  south- 
ern mail  frum  Baltimore  down  the  bay;  and  though 
the  service  may  not  be  so  g >od  as  that  over  the  rail- 
road, yet  there  will  be  no  serious  inconvenience  ex- 
perienced, except  in  Virginia,  near  this  route,  where 
it  will  be  impossible  to  give  the  same  expedition  to 
ihe  mails  by  any  other  conveyance.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience  as  far  as  practicable,  I then  offered 
the  company  one  hundred  dollars  per  mile  for  taking 
the  local  mails  to  Richmond,  which  is  the  highest 
price  authorized  by  the  act  of  1845  to  he  paid  to 
railroads  for  second  class  set  vice.  For  taking  the 
local  mails,  no  higher  classification  of  that  or  any 
other  route  could  be  made.  This  offer  was  likewise 
refused,  and  the  local  mails  will  be  sent  hereafter  by 
stages  irom  this  to  Richmond;  and  this  service,  ami 
the  transportation  of  the  great  mail  down  the  bay, 
will  continue  until  the  1st  ol  July,  1851,  unless  con- 
gress shall  otherwise  order. 

Tins,  and  similar  efforts  ou  the  part  of  a few  con- 
tractors in  other  sections  of  the  country  to  obtain, 
under  one  pretence  or  another,  higher  prices  ihan 
the  maximum  rates  settled  in  the  department,  tiava 
produced  much  inconvenience  to  the  public,  and,  if 
practicable,  should  be  avoided  in  future.  This  can 
only  be  aecomplished  by  such  a modification  ol  the 
law  as  will  give  a more  precise  and  certain  basis 
lor  ihe  adjustment  of  their  compensation. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  companies  owning  railroads 
and  steamboats  have  accepted  the  terms  of  the  de- 
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partment,  and  perform  the  public  service  with  ereat 
energy  and  regularity,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public  as  well  as  of  the  department. 

The  service  to  Oregon,  from  Chasleston  and  Pana- 
ma, as  directed  by  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  the 
3d  March,  1847,  has  not  been  put  in  operation.  The 
usual  advertisements  for  the  service  were  made,  and 
no  bid  was  received  for  the  whole  service,  within 
the  limitations  of  the  law,  that  could  be  accepted. — 
A hid  for  a portion  of  the  service  from  Charleston 
to  Havana  was  made  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Mordecai,  of 
Charleston,  wtiich  was  accepted  by  the  department 
upon  condition  that  jl  should  be  approved  by  con- 
gress, and  an  appropriation  made  for  the  payment. 
This  was  done  upon  the  supposition  that  congress 
might  still  desire  the  establishment  of  this  important 
line  to  Oregon,  even  if  more  money  had  to  be  paid 
than  the  sum  limited  in  the  law.  The  whole  service 
will  probably  cost  more  than  double  the  amount  ap 
propriated.  The  contractor  is  of  undoubted  ability, 
and  will  put  the  line  in  operation,  should  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  congress  to  sanction  the  contract.  An 
estimate  for  the  necessary  sum  for  the  payment  will 
be  submitted. 

Much  anxiety  ha9  been  manifested  in  some  parts 
of  Florid*  for  the  line  to  touch  at  St.  Augustine  and 
other  points  on  the  peninsula:  but  as  no  bids  were 
received  for  such  service,  although  invited,  it  could 
not  be  done. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  citizens  of  Flo- 
rida, i have  invited  proposals,  under  the  8th  section 
of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1845,  “to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,”  for  a line  of  steamers  touch- 
ing at  both  sides  of  the  peninsula,  in  a smaller  class 
of  steamers  than  those  contemplated  by  the  6th  sec- 
tion of  ihe  act  of  the  3d  March,  1847.  As  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  revenues  will  be  received  from  the 
offices  to  justify  such  an  expenditure,  I thought  pro- 
per to  invite  Ihe  proposals  -at  a time  when  congress 
would  be  in  session,  that  it  might  be  decided  by  that 
body  whether  other  considerations  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  post  office  department  would  in- 
duce it  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
service.  Such  a cla3S  of  steamers  as  could  readily 
enter  the  different  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
the  service  of  the  post  office  department,  would  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  citizens  residing  on  the 
coast,  who  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  mail  faci- 
lities, and  would  increase  rapidly  the  sale  and  settle- 
ment of  the  public  lands,  and  might  be  made  of  still 
more  importance  in  the  protection  of  theganeral  re- 
venues. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  service  may  be  per- 
formed without  much  additional  expense  to  the  coun- 
try, by  the  employment  of  the  steamers  now  under 
the  control  of  the  war  and  navy  departments,  and 
belonging  to  the  government,  whenever  they  can  be 
diverted  from  their  present  service.  During  the 
present  year,  the  vessels  in  the  employment  of  the 
war  department  have  transported  the  mails  between 
New  Orleans  and  Tampico,  and  Vera  Cruz,  for  the 
army;  and  no  reason  is  perceived  why  a similar  ser- 
vice may  not  be  rendered,  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
to  the  differeut  ports  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf. 

The  conveyage  of  the  United  States  mail  to  and 
from  Europe  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  congress 
of  the  3d  ol  March,  1845.  Under  its  requirements, 
a steamship  line  from  New  Yorkto  Bremen, in  Ger- 
many, was  organized,  touching  at  the  port  of  Cowes 
and  Southampton,  in  England,  with  the  privilege  of 
calling  on  alternate  trips  al  Havre,  in  France.  The 
plan  was  submitted  to  congress  in  my  annual  report 
of  December,  1845;  was  approved,  and  an  appropri- 
ation made  for  it.  That  service  has  partially  been 
put  in  operation.  The  first  ship,  the  Washington, 
entered  upon  the  service  the  1st  of  June, and  return- 
ed in  July.  She  has  performed  a second  trip,  com- 
mencing in  September,  and  is  now  abroad  on  her 
third  voyage.  Her  construction  was  barely  com- 
pleted before  she  proceeded  with  the  mails  to  Eu- 
rope. The  perlormance  of  this  vessel  on  her  first 
voyage  was  necessarily  of  an  experimental  charac- 
ter. Defects  in  some  of  the  details  of  her  construc- 
tion and  machinery  manifested  themselves;  owing  to 
which  her  speed  did  not  equal  public  expectation; 
but  subsequent  alterations  produced  a decided  im- 
provement, and  her  last  voyage,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  English  and  French  steamers,  furnishes 
gratifying  evioence  in  her  lavur,  both  for  speed  and 
safety.  She  was  constructed  under  the  faithful  and 
active  supervision  of  Lieut.  Thomas  Brownell,  of 
the  United  Slates  navy,  whose  attention  is  continued 
to  the  building  of  the  other  ships  of  this  line,  now 
in  a course  ol  construction. 

On  commencing  this  service,  it  became  apparent 
that  mure  knowledge  than  was  possessed  in  the  de 
parimeul  concerning  the  mail  service  in  other  coun- 
tries, with  which  this  line  was  to  be  connected, 
should  be  obtained  and  that  it  should  be  ascertained 


whether  special  arrangements  with  those  countries 
would  become  necessary;  and  if  so,  t have  them 
made  without  delay.  For  tins  purpose,  1 sent  out. 
as  the  special  agent  of  the  department,  the  first  as- 
sistant postmaster  general,  S.  R.  Hohbie,  E-q  . who 
went  in  the  Washington,  and  remained  in  Europe 
during  the  interval  between  her  two  vovages. 

On  his  arrival  at  Southampton  on  the  15th  of  June, 
Mr.  Hobbie  met  a hostile  movement  of  the  English 
government  against  the  American  mail  steamers,  m 
a post  office  order  issued  on  the  9th  of  June.,  by  di 
rection  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  This  order 
subjected  all  letters  and  newspapers  conveyed  by  the 
Washington  to  England  to  the  same  charge  of  post- 
age as  if  they  had  been  conveyed  in  the  British 
steamers,  at  their  own  expense.  The  mails  made  up 
in  this  country  for  Fiance,  and  left  at  Southampton 
to  be  forwarded  to  Havre  were  subjected  to  the 
same  charge,  and  all  were  required  to  be  9ent  to  the 
London  post  office.  It  being  his  duty  to  proceed  di 
rectly  to  Germany,  Mr.  Hobbie  made  a full  commu- 
nication to  our  minister  at  London,  and  placed  the 
matter  under  his  immediate  charge  Shortly  afler- 
warks  he  repaired  from  Bremen  to  London,  and  uni 
ted  with  Mr.  Bam  roll  in  efforts  to  effect  a withdrawal 
of  the  order  of  the  9th  June,  and  tbs  adoption  of  a 
reciprocal  postal  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries.  The  British  government  persisting  in  the 
order,  he  returned  to  his  mail  arrangements  there. 

In  the  meantime,  notice  having  been  given  to  this 
department  of  the  course  adopted  by  t lie  British  post 
office,  the  undersigned  im  Mediately  gave  notice  to 
the  post  master  general  of  Great  Britain  for  the  abro- 
gation ol  all  agreements  existing  between  the  Two 
offices,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  an 
nulled  the  agreement  entered  into  in  1844  for  the 
transmission  of  the  British  closed  mails  through  the 
United  States  to  Canada;  as  w'ell  as  the  arrange- 
ments heretofore  made  for  the  collection  and  pay- 
ment oi  the  postages  of  the  United  States  in  Canada. 
This  was  followed  by  an  offer  of  terms  for  a postal 
arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Stales,  informally  submitted  to  our  minister  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Mr.  Hobbie  having 
again  joined  Mr.  Bancroft  in  London,  the  application 
for  a recision  of  the  order  of  the  9th  of  June  during 
tho  pendency  of  the  negotiations,  was  resumed,  but 
without  success.  On  the  22J  of  October  a solemn 
protest,  in  behalf  of  the  UniLed  States,  was  made  by 
the  American  minister  in  London  addressed  to  Vis- 
count Palmerston,  against  the  unjust  and  illiberal  act 
of  the  British  government;  a copy  of  which  accom- 
panies this  report,  marked  D.  The  terms  for  a postal 
arrangement,  submitted  by  the  chancellor,  were 
deemed  objectionable,  and  a counter  proposition  was 
made  in  behalf  of  this  department.  Interviews  and 
discussions  followed;  al  length,  the  British  postmas- 
ter general  restateb  the  terms  oi  his  proposition,  with 
some  modifications,  but  still  retaining  some  of  the 
most  objectionable  features. 

In  France  Major  Hobbie  found  a willing  disposi- 
tion expressed  to  adjust  arrarigemements  with  the  U. 
Stales  lor  optional  payment  of  postage,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  rates  uniform  between  the  Uvo 
countries,  but  they  could  not  be  effected  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  order  of  tbe  British  government  im- 
poses double  postage  on  our  mails  to  France,  which 
have  to  be  landed  al  Cowes,  or  -Southampton,  as  well 
as  upon  those  to  England;  and  whilst  that  order  is 
in  operation,  it  is  impossible  to  place  them  on  a re- 
ciprocal footing  with  those  conveyed  to  Havre  direct 
by  the  French  steamers.  This  exhibits,  in  a still 
stronger  light,  the  injustice  of  the  British  regulation 
of  the  9lh  of  June  iast.  Ttiere  are  no  regulations  ol 
the  French  post  office  subjecting  the  mails  from  the 
United  States  to  any  special  burdens  or  delays. 

His  mission  to  Germany  was  successful,  lie  met, 
at  Bremen,  and  Frauktort  on  the  Maine,  represent- 
atives of  several  of  the  post  establishments — and, 
through  the  agency  of  the  post  office  at  Bremen, 
corresponded  with  others;  ail  of  which  resulted  in 
ceitain  regulations  which  he  brought  with  him  and 
submitted  lor  my  approval.  Those,  together  with  his 
investigations  into  the  operations  of  the  post  office 
systems  abroad,  with  tiie  view  ol  ascei taming  what 
improvements  may  be  introduced  into  our  own,  w ill 
constitute  herealler  the  subject  of  a special  report. 

The  obnoxious  order  ot  the  British  post  office  ol 
the  9lh  of  June  last,  discriminating  against  ihe  Ame 
rican  steamers,  is  not  llie  only  advantage  which  the 
British  government  has.over  that  of  the  Uui’ed  tiiaies 
as  the  laws  ol  the  two  countries  now  stand,  it  is 
understood  that,  by  the  Jaws  of  Great  Britain,  letters 
sent  from  the  United  Estates,  in  transient  vessels  to 
Great  Britain,  have  a postage  of  eight  penm,  or  about 
16  cents,  to  pay  lor  delivery,  termed  live  ship  postage; 
whilst  tellers  sent  from  England  to  the  U States  aie 
charged  only  6 cents  when  delivered  at  the  office  m 
which  they  are  deposited,  and  but  two  re  :.  , i.tu 
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b e regular  postage  of  the  United  Slates  Letters 
maifd  in  the  ^n',e^  States  for  France,  and  sent 
through  England,  are  charged,  in  addition  to  Ihe  sea 
postage,  10  pence,  equal  to  20  cents,  for  transporta- 
tion Irom  Southampton  to  Havre;  whilst  upon  tetters 
Irom  Great  Britain  to  Canada,  passing  fro  n Boston 
to  St.  Johns,  a much  greater  distance,  tile  U S only 
charges  5 cts.;  one  quarter  of  the  amount  charge  on 
American  letters  passing  through  England.  In  Ennr 
lan<*.  the  inland  postage  is  much  lower  than  in  the 
United  States,  whilst  the  ship  and  transit  postage  on 
foreign  letters  is  much  greater  The  sea  postage 
between  the  two  countries  is  about  the  same  (24 
cents) — a rate,  in  the  opinion  of  Ihe  undersigned, 
much  loo  high  for  the  interest  and  convenience,  of 
ol  both  countries. 

In  England,  it  is  understood  that  the.  lureign  post- 
ages are  hy  law  under  the  control  of  the  Lords  . 
the  treasury,  and  may  be  changed  as  circumstances 
render  necessary.  A similar  power  should  be  given 
to  the  postmaster  genera  I,  or  some  other  authority 
in  the  United  Stales,  so  as  insecure,  if  practicable, 
fair  and  just  mail  arrangements  oeiween  this  and 
foreign  countries. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  sai  postage 
should  be  reduced,  and  the  ship  postage  (as  it  is 
called  in  both  countries)  be  made  the  same  Letters 
delivered  in  the  offices  of  either  should  be  treated 
in  all  respects,  and  transported  in  their  mails,  upon 
the  same  terms  ibat  they  are  taken  for  their  o vn 
citizens  or  subjects.  Some  such  arrangement  would 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  both,  and  should  he  insist- 
ed by  further  legislation  giving  authority  to  regu- 
late foreign  postages  by  agreement  between  them. 

Whilst  1 cannot  doubt  that  further  time  and  con- 
sideration will  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  this  unnecessary  interference  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  it  becomes  my  duly  to 
report  these  lads  to  you,  and  urge  that  the  early  al 
lerilion  of  congress  tie  invited  to  this  subject.  Whilst 
this  slate  of  things  continues,  the  British  government, 
by  their  order  ol  June  iast,  appropriates  the  Amer- 
ican steamship  Washington  to  their  own  use  so  far 
as  postage  is  to  be  derived  from  it,  as  fully  as  is  it 
were  her  own,  established  and  maintained  at  her  own 
expense;  and  this,  lor  the  avowed  purpose  of  protec- 
ting the  British  mail  steamers  against  those  of  the 
United  Slates. 

This  interruption  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
countries  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  express 
line  in  Montreal  for  the  avowed  ptirp use  oi  transmit- 
ting letters  to  the  British  9teamers  through  the  Uniled 
StTesout  of  the  mails.  Proper  instructions  have 
been  given  for  the  arrest  and  prosecution  ol  all  per- 
sons connected  with  using  this  line  in  every  State 
through  which  it  passes. 

The  penalities  imposed  by  the  act  of  3d  March 
1845,  have  been  belore  stated  to  be  insufficient  for 
the  suppression  oi  private  expresses,  arid  it  becomes 
more  important  to  increase  them  against  that  class 
winch  may  engage  in  the  transmission  of  letters  from 
foreign  countries  through  the  United  Slates,  as  well 
as  to  impose  other  and  more  severe  penalties  upon 
vessels  biinging  letters  into  the  United  Slates  and 
delivering  them  toothers  than  those  in  the  service  of 
the  post  office  department. 

The  agent  of  trie  department  conducted  the  busi- 
ness entrusted  to  him  with  zeal,  energy,  and  ability, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department;  and  it  is 
regretted  that  the  laws  do  not  permit  any  addition  to 
be  made  to  his  regular  compensation  for  the  extra- 
ordinary services  performed  by  him  in  this  important 
business  abroad,  and  from  which  so  much  good  is 
likely  to  ensue;  and  the  undersigned  recommends 
that  provision  be  made  by  congress  lor  the  payment 
of  an  adequate  compensation  to  him  for  such  servi- 
ces. 

The  mail  routes  created  in  Oregon,  by  tbe  1st  sec- 
tion of  the  act  ol  the  3o  of  March,  ld47,  to  establish 
certain  post  routes,  were  advertised  as  the  law  re- 
quires, but  no  bids  for  the  service  were  given  lhal 
could  with  propriety  be  accepted.  Offices  were  es- 
tablished at  Astoria  and  Oregon  euy,  and  postmas- 
ters appointed.  A special  agent  ol  the  depalmeut 
Gen.  Cornelius  Gillman  was  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  services,  and  instructions  were  given  him,  a 
copy  ol  which  accompanies  this  rep  ,rt,  marked  G. 
i here  have  been  no  returns  received  irom  the  post- 
masters or  special  agent. 

In  pursuance  of  two  joint  resolutions  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1847 — one  for  the  benefit  oi  vVm.  B Eitokes, 
surviving  partner  oi  Jolin  N 0 stock  ion  fit  Co. — 
the  other  lor  Ihe  reiiet  ol  M.  A.  Luce  and  E.  A, 
Wlnle—  1 have  caret-oily  examined  and  decided  the 
the  cases.  Copies  o*  the  opinions  given  in  lul-.ii  ac- 
company tills  report,  marked  it.  md  I. 

Vei  v respect! oily , y oui  obedient  servant 

C Jo  i . G.\ 

Polar, i'  — -ran  »■ 

, o luo  President. 
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Business  Circles,  &c.  — The  N e w York  canals 
are  closed  for  the  season,  affordin'  time  to  their  offi- 
cers to  sum  up  accounts  of  much  the  largest  year’s 
business  that  they  have  ever  transacted.  Navigation 
upon  the  lakes  is,  we  presume,  no  longer  attempted. 
The  Susquehanna,  Delaware  and  Potomac  rivers 
are  yet  open.  The  Ohio  and  all  the  waters  imme- 
diately west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  were,  at 
our  latest  dates  front  thence,  brimming  in  flood,  car- 
rying death  and  desolation  in  their  course  and  far 
above  their  banks.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  pro- 
perty have  been  swept  down  with  the  torrent;  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  injured,  and 

many  lives  lost.  The  details  are  truly  distressing. 

At  Baltimore  we  had  a change  of  weather  and  a 
slight  fall  of  snow  on  Tuesday.  Further  south  the 
storm  was  very  heavy.  At  Norfolk  one  of  the  deep- 
est snows  fell  that  they  have  had  for  sis  years,  and 
the  boats  in  the  Chesapeake  suffered  very  much 
The  Monet  Markets. — Demand  for  money  at 
Boston  continues  to  keep  up  the  rates  there,  and  Bos 
ton  paper  to  a considerable  amount  finds  its  way  to 
New  York.  The  rail  road  dividends  of  1st  January, 
are  anxiously  looked  for.  At  New  York  the  demand’ 
for  the  amount  is  less  pressing.  Dividends  from  the 
banks,  insurance  and  slock  companies,  usually  de- 
clared on  the  1st  January,  will  place  somewhere 
about  $2,400,000  in  the  hands  of  that  community, 
which  those  institutions  will  have  to  shell  out. 

Five  or  six  failures  occurred  at  New  York  in  one 
day  last  week,  the  heaviest  of  which  -as  that  of 
Boniffe  & Co.,  for  six  millions  of  francs.  Of  the 
others,  was  a hardware  house,  a druggist,  and  a 
house  connected  with  one  of  the  Liverpool  failures. 

The  Lewislown  Pa.  Bank,  closed  its  doors  on  the 
15th  ir slant. 

The  Memphis  Bank . — We  learn  from  the  Memphis 
papers  that  an  injunction  vas  Ian!  on  the  Memphis 
bank  of  Tennessee  on  the  26lh  ult.,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Evan  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  who  owns  or 
controls  a large  number  of  ils  shares.  Under  this 
process  the  bank,  it  is  supposed,  will  go  into  liquida- 
tion and  be  finally  wound  up. 

Specie.  The  New  York  papers  repeat  die  assurance 
that  the  exportation  of  specie  to  Europe  has  almost 
ceased, and  in  an  adjoining  columns  show  that  there  was 
shipped  during  the  week,  by  the  packet  ship  O.ieid  i, 
for  Havre,  $36,638;  by  the  Argnu,  for  same  port,  $23,182; 
by  the  Prince  Albert,  for  London,  $1 13,000;  by  tne  Ash 
burton,  for  Liverpool,  $101,940;  by  the  Metnnon,  for  do. 
$5,000;  by  the  Elizabeth,  for  Para,  $5,750  They  in- 
sisted that  the  steamer  Britannia  would  not  take  over 
jB30,000  in  gold,  (say  $150,000)  and  qu  ilify  the  whole 
by  assurances  that  the  amount  sh'pped  is  replaced  by 
specie  drained  from  the  interior  to  make  purchases  or 
payments  in  the  cilies.  The  steamer  took  over  $250,00(1. 
and  $100,000  which  she  was  to  have  taken  diu  not 
reach  her  in  time. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph,  is  now  in  operation 
west  Irom  Philadelpi  ia,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  president’s  message  was  telegraphed  in  full  to* 
Cincinnati,  and  pnblished  in  the  papers  of  that  city 
on  Thursday  morning!  The  first  words  of  the  mes- 
sage uere  r eceived  at  the  Cincinnati  telegraph  office 
at  8 o’clock  on  Tuesday  night — the  signature  at  12 
M.,  on  Wednesday.  The  message  contained  eighteen 
thousand  uords,  allot  which  were  not  only  transmitl 
ed  with  amazing  rapidity,  but  with  an  accuracy 
equally  as  remarkable.  The  message  was  published 
in  the  Louisville  papers  ol  Thursday. 

Further  increase  of  the  army. — A bill  lo  raise 
ten  additional  regiment',  -ay  10,000  men,  has  been 
reported  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Immediate 
tchon  on  the  bill  is  warmly  pressed  by  the  admmi - 

tration. 

Steamers. — The  Hibernia,  which  was  to  leave 
Liverpool  for  Boston  on  the  4th  instant,  not  yet 

arrived. 

The  Union  French  s’.eamer,  if  she  left  on  the  day 
ad'erlised,  has  been  over  30  days  out. 

Ttie  first  vessel  of  the  new  line  of  Cunard  steam 
ers,  between  New  Yoik  and  Liverpool,  was  to  leave 
the  latter  port  on  the  19lh  inst. 

The  American  steamer Washington  was  advertised 
to  leave  Bremen  for  Southampton  and  New  Yoik,  on 
the  13th  instant,  and  to  sail  again  from  New  York  on 
Thursday,  the  20to  of  January.  The  Hermann  is  to 
sail  from  New  York  a month  laler,  (Feb.  20th)  uudei 
command  of  Capl.  Crabtree. 

Tonnage  Measure. — The  brig  Essex,  measuring 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  tons  register,  cleared  al 
the  custom  house  to-day,  with  a cargo  of  Jive  hundred 
and  twenty-five  tons  of  ice,  bound  to  Kingston,  Jam. 

[ Boston  Jour. 

Boston  Trade. — The  receipts  of  flour  at  Boston, 
during  the  nine  mouths  ending  on  the  30th  ol  Sep- 


tember last,  were  628.243  barrels  and  8,600  half 
barrels. 

The  receipts  of  grain  during  the  quarter  ending  on 
(he  30th  of  September  last  were  791,423  bushels  of 
corn.  90,303  bushels  oats,  15,080  bushels  rye,  and 
39,793  bushels  shorts. 

The  total  value  of  domestic  produce  exported  from 
Boston,  from  Julv  1 to  September  30,  1847,  was 
$2  522,514. 

Thirty-four  hands  in  the  slaughtering  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Hand  & Pattisori,  at  Cincinnati, 
killed  and  dressed,  in  three  successive  days  last  week 
3,424  hogs. 

Ohio — Finances. — According  to  the  message  of 
Governor  Bebb,  just  communicated  to  the  legislature 
of  Ohio,  the  finances  of  that  state  are  in  a flourishing 
condition.  The  treasury  receipts  for  the  last  year, 
from  all  sources,  wa3  $2,314,075,  and  the  disburse- 
ments, including  the  interest  on  public  debt,  were 
$1,904,255.  The  balance  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  temporary  and  funded  debts  of  the  state  was 
$409  820.  Domestic  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $119,- 
883  73  had  been  redeemed  during  the  year  from  trust 
funds,  leaving  a balance  of  the  same  funds  appli- 
cable to  the  same  purpose!  of  $118,804  25.  The 
expenses  of  the  slate  government  and  benevolent 
institutions  were  $210,250  42  He  recommends  an 
increase  of  sinking  fund  froth  $20,000  to  $200,000  per 
annum. 

Reception  of  Gen.  Shields Brig.  General 

Shields  reached  Mobile  on  the  8th  instant,  and  was 
received  with  public  demonstrations  of  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  mayor  and  citizens.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  he  left  for  Montgomery  on  his 
route  home. 

The  New  York  papers  contain  descriptions  of  two 
magnificent  gold  mounted  swords  manufactured  in 
that  city.  One  of  them  was  ordered  by  the  common 
councils  and  citizens  of  Troy  as  a present  to  Gen. 
Wool;  and  the  other  is  intended  as  a present  from 
the  citizens  of  Hudson  and  Kinderhook  to  General 
Worth.  The  former  cost  $1000,  and  the  latter 
$500. 

Commerce  of  St.  Louis. — The  St.  Louis  Republi 
can  contains  a statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  produce  and  groceries  at  that  port 
during  the  eleven  months  ending  on  the  31st  of  Nov. 
last, — being  nearly  the  whole  period  of  business  in  St 
Louis,  as  throughout  Dec.  the  navigation  on  the  up- 
per rivers  is  obstructed  by  ice.  We  extract  from  the 
table  the  following  items: 

Tobacco — 10,875  hhds. 

Hemp — 83,392  bales,  30  tons  loose. 

Lead — 751,886  pigs. 

Flour— 318,535  bbls.,  747  half  bbls. 

Wheat — 39,538  bbls.,  1,112,805  sacks. 

Corn — 619  bbls.,  418,257  sacks,  19,000  bushels 
in  bulk. 

Oats — 24  bbls.,  108,967  sacks,  2,000  bus.  in  bulk, 
Rye — 106  bbls.,  2,914  sacks. 

Pork — 245  casks  and  tierces,  43,316  bbls.,  186 
half  do. 

Beef — 5,258  tierces,  4,756  bbls.,  120  half  do. 

Bacon — 10,969  casks,  2,213  bbls.,  and  boxes, 
129,153  pieces,  and  587  tons,  in  bulk. 

Lard — 1,982  tierces,  27,820  bbls.,  467  half  do., 
10,577  kegs. 

Whiskey — 8 hhds.,  26,821  bbls.,  102  half  do. 

Sugar — 10,706  hhds.  and  tierces,  13,987  bbls.  and 
boxes,  1,241  bags. 

Coffee — 75,114  bags. 

Molasses — 1,580  hhds.  and  tierces,  12,509  bbls,, 
350  half  barrels. 

Massacre  of  Pawnee  Indians — Pittsburg  Dec. 
20.  Intelligence  has  just  been  received  from  Fort 
Main,  which  states  that  on  the  20th  Oct.,  the  Ame- 
rican troops  stationed  there  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Gilpin,  invited  a number  of  Pawnee  Indians  into 
the  fort,  when  they  fell  upon  them  and  killed  seven 
and  wounded  twenty.  It  is  but  justice  to  Col.  Gil- 
pin to  state  that  he  was  absent  trom  the  fort  when 
his  men  perpetrated  this  bloody  deed. 

The  war  and  its  termination. — When  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s resolutions,  declaring  against  the  subjugation 
ol  Mexico  and  the  extinction  ol  her  nationality,  were 
called  up  in  the  senate,  on  Monday,  for  ihe  purpose 
of  fixing  a day  tor  the  consideration  of  them,  a pre- 
liminary debate  arose  in  which  the  general  subject 
of  the  war  and  its  policy  was  glanced  al.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Calhoun  said: 


I should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  think  with  the  hon- 
orable  gentleman  from  Michiaran,  that  there  is  no 
person  in  the  country  who  thinks  of  the  extinction  of 
Ihe  nationality  of  Mexico.  Why,  you  can  hardly 
read  a newspaper  without  finding  it  filled  with  spec- 
ulation upon  this  subject.  The  proceedings  that  took 
place  in  Ohio,  at  a dinner  given  to  one  of  the  volun- 
teer officers  of  the  army,  returned  from  Mexico, 
show  conclusively  that  the  impression  entertained  by 
the  persons  present,  was,  that  our  troops  would  never 
leave  Mexico  until  they  had  conquered  the  whole 
country.  This  was  the  sentiment  advanced  by  the 
offieer,  and  it  was  applauded  by  the  assembly,  and 
endorsed  by  the  official  paper  of  that  stale. 

But  this  is  not  the  point.  The  question  is  not  now 
whether  such  a thing  is  contemplated.  I attribute 
no  such  motive  to  any  one.  1 look  at  the  progress  of 
events.  I look  at  what  is  proposed  aDd  the  end  of 
it— those  consequences  which  1 propose  to  avert  by 
this  resolution.  Sir,  let  any  man  look  at  the  progress 
of  this  war — let  him  consider  how  we  got  into  it,  not 
expecting  to  get  into  it  at  all,  for  certainly  the  execu- 
tive officers  expressed,  in  the  strongest  manner,  their 
conviction  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  hazard  of 
w ar  at  the  time  when  our  troops  marched  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  What  next?  After  the  war  was  com- 
menced we  were  told  that  the  government  was 
to  conquer  a peace,  and  what  have  we  been  told 
since*  That  we  must  carry  on  the  war  vigorously. 
Where  is  this  to  end?  The  whole  progress  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  avowed  object  of  the 
president,  lo  conquer  a peace,  has  been  marked  by 
an  earnest  desire  eagerly  to  prosecute  the  war,  until 
we  find  ourselves  where  no  man  expected.  Sir,  in- 
stead of  being  an  abstraction,  these  resolutions  are 
eminently  practical — they  are  so  intended  to  present 
to  the  people  of  this  country  a finale,  probably  not 
now  anticipated,  but  which  will  come  if  proper  pre- 
cautions he  not  taken.  It  is  while  the  public  mind 
is  yet  sound,  and  while  the  senate,  as  1 believe,  is 
prepared  almost  unanimously  to  vole  against  such  an 
end  of  the  war,  that  1 wish  this  expression  of  opinion 
to  be  made.  Sir,  we  begin  now  to  find  the  misfor- 
tune of  entering  into  war  w ithout  a declaration  of  war 
— without  a declaration  setting  forth  to  the  people  the 
causes  ol  the  war,  and  one  upon  w hich  they  may 
hold  the  government  responsible.  We  have  got  into 
a war,  by  a recognition  of  war,  and  not  a declaration 
and  hence  the  neeessily  for  this  resolution,  to  nega- 
tive a result  which  we  do  not  contemplate. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

Arrivals  from  Vera  Cruz  bring  dates  to  the  7lh 
December. 

Gen.  Anaya,  was  elected  president  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico  on  the  11th  November  lo  serve  until 
the  8th  of  January  next,  w hen  the  present  term  will 
expire.  He  was  cnee  bef  ore  provisional  president, 
and  is  regarded  as  lavorab  e to  a peace.  He  has 
called  Pena  y Pena  lo  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
and  Mora  y Villanml  to  the  war  department.  His 
inaugural  address  is  received. 

Santa  Anna  has  issued  a pronunciamen/o  against  the 
proceedings  at  Queretaro,  but  the  story  of  his  having 
underbid!  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  me  , is  unfounded. 
He  has  scarely  a life  guard  with  which  he  was  to 
proceed  lor  Queretaro  on  tne  22 1 November. 

Jt  is  reported,  that  Generals  Worth  and  Pillow 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Duncan  have  been  arrested  hy  Gen 
Scott. 

Gen.  Patter3oe’s  division  left  Jalapa,  on  the  25th 
ult.  Belore  his  departure  he  hung,  on  the  23d,  lwro 
American  teamsters,  lor  having  killed  a Mexican 
uoy  twelve  years  old.  He  caused  also  to  be  execu- 
ted, the  next  day,  the  two  Mexican  officers,  Garcia 
and  Aleade  (belonging  to  the  8th  and  Uth  regiments) 
who  were  taken  pi  issuers  commanding  guerrillas, 
without  having  been  exchanged.  The  people  bu- 
ried them  in  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  upon  which 
Gen.  Patterson  sent  to  tne  aleade,  who  said  that  the 
lunerjl  had  been  spontaneous  with  the  people,  and 
that  he  had  not  power  to  prevent  it;  besides  he  re- 
maiked  that  notwithstanding  the  great  numhers  who 
had  attended  the  ceremony,  order  had  not  been 
disturbed  in  the  slighest. 

Padre  Mariin  (ihe  second  Jarauta)  has  been  made 
prisoner  while  sleeping  in  one  of  the  garitas  of  the  ci.y 
of  Mexico. 

Seuor  Otero  brought  forward  his  proposition  in  the 
Mexican  congress  lor  depriving  the  executive  ot  the 
power  io  alienate  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  repub- 
lic by  a ireaty  ol  peace.  The  proposition  was  rejected 
by  a large  majority,  which  is  deemed  a favorable  omen, 

A Irani  was  lo  leave  the  city  ot  Mexico  on  lhe23ih 
lor  Vera  Cruz. 

Percy  M-  Doyle,  Esq.,  ihe  new  British  minister  or 
charge,  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in  the  steamer  Vixen  an 
ihe  3Uih  ult. 

Several  guerrilla  affairs  had  occurred  in  ihe  neighbor- 
hood of  Vera  Cruz,  of  a sanguinary  character- 
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Governor  Pratt’s  Message. — There  is  no  pari 
of  this  wide  union  that  will  not  heartily  rejoice  with 
every  Marylander,  upon  the  auspicious  resull  of  the 
spirited  and  patriotic  efforts  of  the  state  to  meet  her 
obligations  and  resume  her  wonted  credit.  Casting 
our  eyes  rapidly  over  Governor  Pratt’s  message  to  the 
legislature,  with  a view  of  selecting  those  parts  of  it 
which  might  be  of  such  general  interest  as  to  demand 
an  insertion  in.  the  National  Register  at  the  moment 
that  public  documents  are  so  crowded  upon  our 
space,  we  found  it  hardly  admitted  of  abbreviations. 
The  luminous  and  gratifying  account  given  in  the 
message,  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  state  is  inter- 
esting far  beyond  the  limits  of  Maryland.  No  state 
in  this  union,  according  to  her  means,  was  surround- 
ed with  more  embarrassments  or  had  greater  dilficul 
ties  to  encounter  in  recovering  from  those  embarrass- 
ments, than  the  stale  of  Maryland.  Not  one.  The 
people  of  the  stale  have  never  hesitated  as  to  their 
course.  Their  nstructions  to  their  legislators  have 
been  imperative  and  were  repeated  over  and  over  in 
such  emphatic  terms,  that  obedience  was  the  only 
alternative.  Repudiation  was  scouted  from  every 
county  and  from  almost  every  husting  and  at  every 
poll  in  the  state.  The  people  demanded  the  passage 
of  whatever  laws  were  necessary  to  retrieve  the 
standing  of  the  good  old  state  of  Maryland.  He 
legislators  obeyed,  and  right  roundly  taxed  their  ve- 
ry people.  The  people  approved,  session  after  ses- 
sion the  levy  made,  and  if  not  enough,  called  for 
more  taxes,  that  Maryland  might  be  herself  again.— 
Governor  Pp.att  was  elected  by  the  popular  voice, 
as  the  executive  officer  to  give  those  laws  full  force 
and  efficacy.  Maryland  was  never  blessed  with  a 
more  energetic  and  vigilant  governor.  He  was  ex 
aclly  the  man  for  the  occasion.  All  the  energies  of 
his  vigorous  and  sagacious  mind  were  devoted  to  the 
occasion.  The  result  is  gratifying  to  every  well 
wisher  of  the  state;  to  the  people  of  the  state  it  is 
truly  a proud  triumph. 

Maryland  credit  was  retrieved  whilst  all  her  em- 
barrassments were  hanging  upon  her  at  their  hea 
viesl.  Her  public  works  unfinished,  unproductive, 
and  without  the  means  of  progressing  with  them 
Those  works  are  now  iri  progress  or  prospect  of 
completion, — and  with  a fair  promise  that  when  com- 
pleted they  will  not  only  relieve  the  people  from  the 
taxes  which  become  necessary,  but  be  sources  of 
large  revenue. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Money  matters. — The  amount  available  on  the 
first  December,  1847,  of  the  U.  States  loans  of  1846 
and  1847,  is  thus  stated: 

Of  the  loan  of  ’46.  Loan  $1 0,000,000  00 
Stock  issued 

in ’46  $4,999,149  45 

Stock  issued 

in ’47  2,096,100  00 

Trails,  notes 

outsand’g  1,255,15000  8,351,09945 

1,649,900  56 

Of  the  loan  of  ’47.  Loan  $23,000,000  00 
Stock  issued  4,339,856 
Notes  outstan- 
ding 14,023,750  18,363,6064,636,394  00 


The  National  Intelligencer  in  an  editorial  article 
referring  to  Gov.  Pratt’s  message,  says: 

It  is  due  to  the  state  of  vlaryland,  and  it  is  parti- 
cularly due  to  her  retiring  governor,  that  we  should 
give  place,  as  we  do  to-day,  to  so  much  of  his  mes 
sage  as  shows  the  results  of  the  prevalence  of  whig 
principles  and  unswerving  integrity  in  the  adminis" 
ration  ot  the  government  of  Maryland  during  the 
last  three  years. 

We  rejoice  with  sincere  gladness  at  the  elevated 
ground  on  which  the  slate  of  Maryland  now  stands, 
redeemed  and  disenthralled  from  all  imputations 
upon  her  honor  or  her  regard  lor  the  sacred  cibliga- 
lons  of  public  faith.  Heavy  burdened  with  debt  by 
a legislation  more  more  liberal  than  provident— 
mugh  it  may  ultimately  appear  to  have  been  a wise 
liberality— she  has  by  firm  resolves  and  vigorous  ef 
torts  placed  herself  in  a position  to  ensure  the  res- 
pect  of  her  sister  states  and  even  of  her  foreign  cre- 
ditors. More  indebted  in  proportion  to  her  popula- 
tion and  resources  than  any  other  state  of  the  union, 
she  has  shown  that,  where  an  honest  sentiment  ani- 
mates a people  and  their  public  servants,  it  is  possi- 

out;  mles  rSeVeral‘CC  l°  0VtiVC0lna  lhe  most  appalling 

Q,ihiS,  auChi,eVeme,it  the  state  of  Maryland  has 
accomphshed,  to  her  true  honor  and  unfading  glory. 

, , Maryland — Officers  of  the  Maryland  legislature. — 
H.  Nicholson  duel  clerk;  John  N.  Watkins,  assis- 
tant clerk;  Messrs.  Wolinan,  J.  Gibson,  and  Joseph 
N.  Gordon,  committee  clerks;  and  Mr.  Andrew  Sn- 
cer  messenger. 

In  the  house  of  delegates  the  vote  for  William  J. 

, if  I?,10",6'  ltl®  whig  nominee  for  speaker,  was  57 
to  14  b anks.  George  G.  Brewer  was  reappointed 
chiel  clerk;  Eh  Duvall,  reading  clerk;  Wni.  Cline 
sergeant  at  arms;  and  Joseph  M.  Ebberts,  doorkeep’ 
er,  Messrs.  Rtder,  Jackson,  Galloway,  Gootee,  and 
Win.  Winder  Patterson,  committee  clerks. 

VoJ.  XXttl.  Sig.  18. 


$6,285,294  55 

Treasury  Department, 

Reg’s.  Office,  Dec  1,  1847. 

(Signed)  DANIEL  GRAHAM,  Reg. 

An  official  statement  signed  by  Daniel  Graham, 
register  of  the  Uuited  States  treasury,  shows  that  the 
expenditures  of  the  government  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  were  eighteen  and  a half  mil- 
lions, or  at  the  rate  of  seventy  four  millions  per  annum. 

The  Capitol  — The  Washington  Whig  says: — 
The  speaker  is  about  to  abate  one  great  nuisance  in 
the capitol,  which  should  never  have  been  countenanc- 
ed in  that  building,  the  restaurant  attached  to  the 
house.  Violent  and  disgraceful  scenes  have  frequent- 
ly occurred  on  the  floor,  which  would  never  have 
happened  but  for  this  resort.  Mr.  Winthrop  is  enti- 
tled to  the  approbation  ot  all  who  respect  the  propri- 
ety and  honor  of  congress  for  his  decision  and  firm 
ness  in  this  matter.  It  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Dallas  to 
say  that  he  issued  orders  some  time  back,  to  have  the 
restaurant  attached  to  the  senate  removed.  On  the 
first  of  January  congress  will  begin  its  legislation 
free  from  the  disgusting  odors  of  these  dram-shops 
and  their  attendants. 


British  movements  in  Central  America— We 
understand  that  the  British  government,  under  certain 
pretexts,  has  seized  upon  St.  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 
a town  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Nicara- 
gua, which  flows  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  into  the 
Atlantic.  This  town  is  claimed  by  the  government 
of  Gautemala,  in  opposition  to  the  British. 

This  act  of  the  British  government  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world  may  have  been  precipitated  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  At  all  envents,  the  au- 
thorities of  Guatemala,  or  Central  America,  have  en- 
tered into  an  important  correspondence  with  our  go- 
vernment at  Washington  upon  this  subject,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  American  go- 
vernment is  determined  to  stand  firmly  upon  the 
gropnd  taken  by  Mr.  Monroe  in  his  message  of  1817, 
ar.d  subsequently  reiterated  by  Mr.  Polk,  not  to  per- 
mit any  European  government  to  make  any  more  colo- 
nial settlements  upon  this  continent. 

About  a year  ago  we  learned  in  Paris  that  ah  indi- 
vidual who  had  obtained  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment some  time  previous  a charter  to  construct  a ca- 
nal or  railroad  through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
had  made  application  to  Lord  Aberdeen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  the  project.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
however,  declined  to  act  in  the  matter,  alleging  that 
in  the  opening  of  railroad  or  steamboat  communica- 
tion across  the  Isthmus,  uniting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
with  the  Pacific  ocean,  would  bring  about  a revolu- 
tion in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Europe  with 
Asia,  and  particularly  with  China,  which  in  the  end 
would  result  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
than  of  Europe  from  their  natural  position  and  lo- 
cality. 

After  this  refusal  by  the  British  government,  an 
application  was  next  made  to  the  government  of 
Louis  Phillippe.  This,  however,  met  with  the  same 
* success,  for  the  French  government  has  the  least  en- 1 


Iterprise,  beyond  its  own  limits,  of  all  the 'govern- 
ments of  Europe.  Since  the  above  transaction,  Lord 
Palmerston  has  suoeSeded  to  the  office  held  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he<  possesses 
much  greater  enterprise  and  energy  than  his  predeces- 
sor. We  have  now  every  reason  to .btlieve,  that 
tsince  he  is  willing  quietly  to  permit  the  United  Statec 
to  take  and  keep  possession  of  Mexico,  if  they 
choose,  he  is,  as  a counterpoise,  extiemely  anx- 
ious to  get  possession  of  all  the  places  adjoin- 
ing lake  Nicaragua,  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  in  order  to  be  able  to  establish  a communi- 
cation between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  which 
shall  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  British  go- 
vernment. 

This  is  a probable  explanation  of  the  occupation 
of  the  above  town,  which  commands  the  lake  of  Ni- 
caragua. We  shall,  however,  know  more  about  it 
soon,  as  the  government  of  Central  America  has  en- 
tered into  communication  upon  the  subject  with  our 
government,  which  will  be  prepared  to  act,  and  to 
present  the  matter  to  congress,  in  a very  short  time. 

[JV.  Y.  Herald. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Clay.  Extract  from  a letter  of 
ihe  hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  the  6th  inst.,  to  his  friend  in 
Virginia,  which  lie  presumes  to  publish,  unauthorized 
.hough  it  be  by  the  distinguished  author. 

[Alexandria  Oaz. 

“I  have  this  moment  perused  an  able  pamphlet  from 
the  pen  ot  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  which,  witho  u any  concert 
between  us,  I find  that  he  takes  similar  positions  to 
those  which  I had  previously  occupied.  He  fortifies 
them  by  a striking  array  of  facts  and  powerful  argu- 
ments. 

“I  am  not  surprised  at  the  imputation  of  unworthy 
motives  to  me  for  the  delivery  of  the  speech.  That  has 
been  so  long  my  fortune  that  I should  have  bpen  sur- 
prised if  it  had  n.tbeen  made.  Will  they  charge  Mr. 
Gallatin,  in  ihe  publication  of  his  pamphlet,  with  being 
actuated  by  the  denre  to  attain  the  presidency?  There 
is  as  much  ground  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.” 

Alabama.  Governor  Martin,  of  Alabama,  in  his  late 
message  to  ihe  legislature,  represents  the  affairs  of  the 
state  to  be  in  a thriving  condition.  He  urges  the  policy 
of  paying  off  the  foreign  debt  as  early  , ns  possible,  and 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a bank  at  the  seat  of 
government.  Direct  texation  he  urges  as  the  future  po- 
licy of  the  state  to  enable  her  to  get  clear  of  debt. 

Gen.  Shields  was  received  at  Columbia,  S.  C.f 
on  the  15th  u 1 1 . , with  great  enthusiasm.  The  mili- 
tary and  citizens  met  him  at  the  depot  and  escorted 
him  into  town,  where  he  made  a speech.  He  was 
to  be  received  by  the  legislature,  in  form,  on  the 
16th  ult.  On  December  31st,  he  partook  of  a din- 
ner tendered  to  him  and  Gen.  Quitman,  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington. 

Mexican  population  and  resources — The  New 
York  Herald  gives  us  the  following  statistics: 

The  population  and  wealth  of  Mexico  are  now 
greater  than  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  the  inhabitants  were 
classed  as  follows: 

POPULATION  OF  MEXICO — 1793  AND  1842.  ’ 


1793. 

1842. 

Indians 

2,319.741 

4;500,000 

Europeans 
White  Creoles 

7,904  ) 
677  458  5 

1,000,000 

Mestizos  and  other  caste9 

1,478,426 

1,515,500 

Total, 

4,463,529 

7,015,309 

The  last  estimate  was  that  made  by  the  govern- 
ment. Of  the  seven  millions,  occupying  Mexico, 
only  about  80, 000, of  all  classes,  except  whiles,  can 
read  and  write;  of  the  100  000  whites,  one  half  are 
males,  and  of  these,  the  highest  estimates  make 
only  one  filth  able  to  read  and  write;  of  a population 
of  7,000,000,  there  are  only  100,000  who  are  in  any 
respect  fitted  to  lake  part  in  public  affairs,  and  this 
small  class,  comparatively,  are  directed  by  a few 
military  men,  who  are  continually  involved  in  some 
revolutionary  movement. 

The  revenues  derived  from  Mexico  by  the  old 
governments  were  large.  The  average  of  five  years 
from  1763  to  1768,  was  6, 169 ,964  piastres;  from  1767 
to  1769  an  average  of  12.000  000;  1777  to  1779,  an 
average  of  14  500  000;  1780  to  1785,  18  176,479;  in 
1802  lhe  revenue  was  20,000,000  piastres.  The 
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principal  sources  of  revenue  were  from  the  mines,  i 
(whir h in  1793  produced  a revenue  to  the  government  j 
of  5,500  000  piastres)  and  from  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco.  These  two  sources  were  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  gave  about  half  the  revenue.  We  annex 
a very  curious  table,  showing;  the  sourres  and  amount 
of  revenue  at  two  periods.  If  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation and  public  prosperity  was  s>  great  at  that 
time,  what  can  we  expect  in  this  age,  when  a new 
race  is  exerting  its  energies  to  increase  and  develope 
every  source  of  revenue: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  REVENUE  OF  MEXICO. 


1740. 

Source  of  revenue.  Piastres. 

Duties  on  the  proceeds  of  mine-  7 '0,000 
Mint  3.7  500 

Alcavala  721,874 

Almaxarifuygo  473  333 

]ik  ian  capitation  tax  650  000 

Crnyada  150,000 

Meuia  Anata  49,000 

Duty  on  agave  juice  161,000 

Duty  on  cards  70,000 

Stamps  41.000 

Sale  of  snow  15.522 

Sale  of  powder  71,500 

Cock  fighting  21,100 

Total, 


1803 

Piastres. 

3.516.000 

1.500.000 

3.200.000 

500.000 

1.200.000 

270.000 

100.000 
800,000 
120,000 

80,000 

26,000 

145,000 

45,000 


3,381  830  11,502,000 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  tobacco  duty  had  not 
been  levied  in  1746.  In  1802  the  revenue  from  that 
tax  amounted  to  4.500,000  piasters.  This  revenue, 
it  will  be  seen  is  independent  of  any  income  from 
customs;  it  is  merely  from  a system  of  internal  or 
direct  taxation.  We  can  form  some  idea  from  this 
of  the  revenue  which  c»n  be  derived  from  that  coun- 
try, under  a more  economical  and  more  energetic 
administration  of  the  government. 

In  1841,  the  exports  from  Mexico  amounted  to 
$20,000,000  of  which  18,500,000  were  in  specie, 
leaving  but  $1,500,000  for  other  articles.  The  im- 
ports for  that  year  amounted  to  $12,300,000.  The 
annexed  statement  shows  the  capitals  of  each  state 
and  territory,  the  population  of  each  capital,  and  the 
production  of  each  district. 

UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES 


are  to  hold  1,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  120  lbs.  Thi3,  if 
the  wood  be  good,  would  ensure  sufficient  strength. 

The  Zoll  Verein  imported,  during  the  year  1846, 
20.000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  stems.  If,  there- 
fore a duty  of  20  per  cent,  instead  of  12  was  realized 
for  tare,  our  staple  was  then  taxed  unnecessarily 
$77,371  75. 

The  tere  on  rice,  in  tierces,  entering  the  states  of 
the  Zoll  Verein,  is  13  per  cent.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  producers  of  rice  in  the  United  States  to  'be 
careful  that  there  should  be  no  excess  of  tare  beyond 
this  inasmuch  as  they  have  a formidable  competitor 
in  Holland  in  the  German  markets.  The  Java  riue 
is  all  imported  in  bags,  upon  which  a tare  of  4 per 
cent  is  allowed  in  the  Zoll  Verein.  This  the  Dutch, 
with  their  habitual  good  econo  ny,  avoid  exceeding. 


Capitals. 

Population. 

Productions. 

Mexico 

188,000 

(4 

Merida 

5,000 

U 

Dye  woods,  &c. 

Chtapa 

3,000 

it 

Indigo,  &c. 

Tobasco 

5 000 

ti 

Wheat  and  tobacco 

Oaxaca 

40.000 

Wheat,  maize,  &c. 

Jalapa 

39,000 

Wheat  and  tobacco. 

Puebla 

76,000 

it 

Wheat  and  tobacco 

Tlalpan 

5,000 

ti 

Gold,  silver  and  coin 

Queretaro 

40,000 

it 

Gold  and  silver 

Valladolid 

25,000 

It 

Gold,  silver  and  sugar 

Guanaxuato 

36  000 

it 

Gold  and  silver 

Guadalaxara 

65,000 

it 

Corn,  cochineal,  maize 
&c. 

San  Luis 

20.000 

ft 

Gold  and  silver 

Zacatecas 

23,000 

it 

Gold  and  silver 

Monterey 

15,000 

ti 

Gold  and  silver 

Aguayo 

6,000 

if 

Gold  and  silver 

Durango 

25.000 

<( 

Monclova 

6,000 

ti 

Gold  and  silver 

Villa  del  Fuerte  30,000 

ti 

Gold  and  silver 

Chihuahua 

4,00 

if 

Gold,  silver,  pearls  &c. 

Santa  Fe 

5,000 

ft 

Gold,  silver,  iron  &c. 

Loretto 

20,000 

if 

Corn,  w ine  and  pearls 

Monterey 

2500 

ft 

Corn,  wine  and  pearls. 

The  principal  products 

are 

gold  and  silver,  and  they 

form  the  basis  of  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  peo- 

ple, and  the  source  of  revenue  to  the  government. 

Tobacco. — We  copy  the  subjoined  extract  of  a let 
ter  from  an  American  now  travelling  in  Europe, 
from  the  Washington  Union.  It  contains  information 
of  importance  to  'hose  engaged  in  the  growing  of  to- 
bacco: 

Schwerin,  Germany,  Oct.  20,1847. 

•*  * * 1 should  acquaint  you  with  the  existing 
tare  established  by  the  German  customs  Union  upon 
tobacco  imported  in  hogsheads,  and  rice  in  tierces,  as 
1 ascertained  it  to  be  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  when  journeying  to  this  place  a few 
days  ago. 

The  tare  on  a hogshead  of  tobacco  is  12  per  cent, 
If  the  hogshead  should  weigh  over  12  per  cent,  for 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  contained  in  it,  the  additional 
weight  pays  a duty  at  the  rate  of  5^  Prussian  thalers 
per  zoll  centner — equal  to  about  $3  33  per  100  lbs. 
Hogsheads  which  contain  1,000  lbs.  tobacco,  weigh, 
in  the  aggregate.  I have  been  told — some  more  and 
some  less — 200  lbs.;  consequently  80  lbs.  of  wood,  or 
hogshead,  pays  tobacco  duty  amounting  to  $2  68  40- 
100  cents. 

This  extra  tax  upon  their  staple  product  the  plant- 
ers may  avoid,  by  making  their  hogsheads  uniformly 
of  the  same  size— not  to  exceed  in  weight,  if  they 


OREGON. 

Document  from  the  department  of  state  accompanying 
the  message. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington  City,  March  29,  1847. 

Sir:  On  the  eve  of  your  departure  from  Oregon 
the  president  has  instructed  me  to  communicate  to 
you  his  views  in  regard  to  that  territory,  so  that  you 
may  make  them  known  to  its  inhabitants.  He  deems 
you  a suitable  agent  for  this  purpose,  as  you  are 
now  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  having  been  com- 
missioned deputy  postmaster  at  Astoria. 

The  president  deeply  regrets  that  congress  did  not, 
at  their  late  session,  enact  a law  establishing  a terri- 
torial government  in  Oregon.  A bill  for  ttiis  pur- 
pose passed  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  16th 
January  last,  by  a vote  of  133  to  36.  It  failed  in 
the  senate,  not,  as  I am  firmly  convinced,  from  any 
want  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to 
provide  a government  for  that  interesting  portion  of 
the  republic;  but  because  other  urgent  and  impor- 
tant business  connected  with  the  Mexican  war  did 
not  allow  the  necessary  lime,  before  the  close  of 
their  short  session,  to  discuss  and  perfect  its  details. 
For  this  reason  alone  it  was  laid  upon  the  table  on 
the  day  congress  finally  adjourned. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  president,  in  his  message 
to  congress  in  December  next,  to  reiterate  the  re- 
commendations in  regard  to  Oregon  contained  id 
his  last  annual  message.  No  doubt  is  entertained 
that  congress  will,  at  an  early  period  after  tbeir 
meeting,  create  a territorial  government  for  Ore- 
gon; extend  over  it  our  laws  relating  to  trade  and 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  trihes,  establish  custom- 
houses, and  make  liberal  grants  of  land  to  those 
oold  and  patriotic  pioneers  who,  amidst  great  priva 
lions  and  dangers,  have  established  their  settlements 
upon  the  soil. 

An  earnest  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  recent  act 
carrying  into  eflect  the  recommendations  of  the  pre- 
sident so  far  as  regards  the  extension  of  our  post 
office  laws  and  the  grant  of  mail  facilities  to  our 
fellow-citizens  in  Oregon.  This  will  appear  from 
a certified  copy,  now  furnished  to  you,  of  part  of 
the  first  section,  and  of  the  second,  sixth,  and  se- 
venth sections  of  the  act,  approved  3d  March,  1847, 
“to  establish  certain  post  routes  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ” I am  authorized  by  the  postmaster  general 
to  assure  you  that  all  the  provisions  contained  in 
these  sections  will  be  carried  into  effect  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

Thus  you  will  perceive  that  the  means  have  alrea- 
dy been  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  public  in- 
formation and  private  correspondence  amongst  our 
citizens  in  Oregon  themselves,  and  between  them 
and  the  citizens  of  our  states  and  territories  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Besides,  the  late  congress,  at  their  first  session,  by 
the  act  of  19lh  May,  1846,  provided  for  raising  a 
regiment  of  mounted  riflemen  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  affording  a secure  passage  through  the  inter- 
vening IndiaD  territory  to  emigrants  on  their  way  to 
Oiegon,  and  for  the  establishment  of  military  posts 
along  the  route  for  their  protection, 

The  people  of  Oregon  may  rest  assured  that  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States  will 
never  abandon  them,  or  prove  unmindful  of  their 
weliare.  We  have  given  a sufficient  pledge  of  this 
determination  by  the  zeal  and  firmness  with  which, 
throughout  a quarter  of  a century,  our  just  right  to 
that  territory  was  steadfastly  maintained  against  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain,  until  at  last  the  question 
was  finally  adjusted  between  the  two  powers  by  the 
treaty  of  June,  1846.  That  treaty  has  secured  to  us 
the  whole  territory  on  the  continent  south  of  the 
parallel  of  49°,  and  this  we  shall  never  abandon. 

We  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  Oregon.  Their  brethren  on  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  regard  them  with  affection 
and  with  hope.  We  can  pereeive,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  one  or  more  glorious  states  of  this  confedera- 
cy springing  into  existence  on  the  shores  of  the 
Northern  Pacific — stales  composed  of  our  own  kin- 


dred— of  a people  speaking  our  own  language,  go- 
verned by  institutions  similar  to  those  which  secure 
our  own  happiness,  and  extending  the  blessings  of 
religion,  liberty,  and  law  over  that  vast  region. — 
Their  commerce  and  intercourse  with  the  other  states 
of  the  union  will  confer  mutual  benefits  on  all  par- 
ties concerned,  and  w ill  bind  them  to  us,  and  us  to 
them,  in  bonds  of  reciprocal  interest  and  affection 
more  durable  than  adamant.  Science  has  discover- 
ed, and  enterprise  is  now  fast  establishing,  means  of 
intercommunication  so  rapid  that  at  no  distant  day 
a journey  from  New  York  to  Oregon  will  be  ac- 
complished in  less  time  than  was  once  employed  in 
travelling  from  that  city  to  New  Orleans,  and  im- 
portant news  will  be  communicated  by  telegraph 
with  the  velocity  of  lighting.  Their  foreign  com- 
merce with  the  west  coast  of  America,  with  Asia 
and  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  will  sail  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  common  flag,  and  cannot  fail  to  bear 
back  wealth  in  abundance  to  their  shores. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  watch  over  their 
growth  with  parental  care. 

The  president  will  direct  our  vessels  of  war  to 
visit  their  ports  and  harbors  as  often  as  practicable 
and  to  afford  them  all  the  protection  which  they  may 
require:  and  congress,  1 doubt  not,  will  at  its  next 
session  provide  for  them  a territorial  government 
suited  to  their  wishes  and  their  wants. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN, 
Secretary  of  Stale. 

To  John  M.  Shivelv,  Esq. 

Appointed  Deputy  Postmaster,  at  JJsloria, 

Oregon  Territory. 


Decision  in  a slave  case.  We  copy  below,  from 
the  Charleston  Globe,  the  legal  opinion  pronounced 
by  Chief  Justice  Wilson  and  Mr.  Justice  Treat,  at 
the  October  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  Coles  coun- 
ty, Illinois.  The  opinion  was  written  by  Judge 
Wilson,  and  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have 
occasion  to  stop  temporarily  or  permanently  with 
their  slaves  in  that  state: 

“Jane,  a woman  of  color,  and  her  four  children, 
were  brought  before  Chief  Justice  Wilson  and  the 
hon.  Samuel  H.  Treat,  associate  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Illinois,  on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
to  be  released  from  imprisonment  as  runaway  slaves, 
claiming  their  freedom,  which  was  resisted  by  Gen. 
Robert  Mateson,  of  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  he 
claiming  said  colored  woman  and  children  as  bis 
slaves. 

“This  cause  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  woman 
and  children,  by  bon.  O.  B.  Ficklin  and  C.  H.  Con- 
stable, esq.,  and  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Mateson,  by  U. 
F.  Linder  and  A.  Lincoln,  esqrs. 

“Chief  Justice  Wilson  delivered  the  following 
written  opinion: 

“It  is  admitted  by  council  that  Jane  and  her  chil- 
dren were  the  slaves  of  Gen.  Mateson  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  and  that  he  brought  them  to  Illinois.  The 
question  submitted  to  the  court  is,  whether,  under 
the  circumstance  of  the  case,  Jane  and  her  children 
have  acquired  their  freedom,  or,  whether  they  still 
owe  their  services  to  Mateson,  and  are  liable  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  state  by  him. 

“The  depositions  read  in  evidence  contain  much 
irrelevant  matter,  but  they  had  the  oral  testimony 
adduced,  establishing  the  following  facts,  viz:  that,  in 
1836,  Gen.  Mateson  was  a citizen  of  Kentucky,  and 
the  owner  of  a farm  and  twenty  odd  negroes;  that 
the  same  year  he  came  to  Illinois,  purchased  a tract 
of  land,  and  made  a farm,  which  he  has  ever  since 
continued  to  cultivate;  about  half  his  time  has  been 
spent  here,  since  he  first  came  to  the  state,  but  has 
always  claimed  to  be  a citizen  of  Kentucky,  and 
was,  on  one  occasion,  a candidate  for  the  state  se- 
nate for  Bourbon  county,  in  said  slate,  and  always 
voted  there,  except  on  two  occasions,  when  in  1840 
and  1844  he  voted  for  president  and  vice  president  in 
the  state  of  Illinois.  Several  times  he  brought  some 
of  his  negroes  from  Kentucky  here,  and  after  having 
kept  them  upon  his  farm  a few  months,  took  them 
back  to  Kentucky,  and  replaced  them  with  others. 
In  1845  he  brought  Jane  and  her  children  to  this 
state;  since  then  she  tias  lived  upon  his  farm  in  the 
capacity  of  housekeeper.  Mateson  consequently 
expressed  the  opinion  of  keeping  his  negroes  here 
but  a short  time — said  that,  he  only  stopped  them 
here  until  he  could  get  ready  to  remove  them  to  a 
farm  in  the  western  part  of  Kentucky.  It  is  but  just 
to  Gen.  Mateson  to  say,  that  all  the  testimony  shows 
him  to  be  an  extremely  kind  and  indulgent  master, 
and  that  he  showed  every  disposition  to  submit  to 
the  result  of  an  adjudication  upon  his  claim.  These 
are  substantially  the  facts  of  the  case. 

“It  was  argued  with  usual  ability  by  the  counsel 
on  both  sides,  and  I regret  that  the  press  of  business 
will  not  allow  me  to  present  the  positions  assumed, 
and  the  arguments  in  their  support. 
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“The  abstract  question  of  slavery  affords  a vvida 
field  for  discussion,  but  it  is  one  which  does  not  arise 
in  this  case,  nor  are  we  called  upon  to  express  an 
opinion,  either  upon  its  morality  or  policy.  It  has 
unfortunately  existed  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  and  even  the  philan- 
thropic spirit  of  the  present  age,  which  sets  strongly 
against  it  in  one  form,  is  often  found  tolerant  of  it 
in  another.  For  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  the 
loudest  cries  for  emancipation,  and  the  fiercest  de 
nunciations  against  the  slaveholder,  are  heard  from 
the  people  of  that  nation,  whose  cupidity  first  plant- 
ed slavery  upon  our  shores,  in  defiance  of  the  pray- 
ers and  protests  of  the  colonies,  and  who  now  hold 
a tenth  of  the  human  race  in  a state  of  bondage  as 
onerous  as  that  of  the  African. 

“Slavery  is  unquestionably  to  be  deplored  as  a 
great  evil  in  any  form,  and  by  none  more  than  those 
who  find  it  so  interwoven  with  their  political  insiitu 
lions,  that  any  rash  and  injudicious  attempt  to  re 
move  it  might  endanger  the  whole  structure.  The 
removal  of  this  deforming  fea'ure  from  our  fair  and 
happy  form  of  government,  would  leave  it  almost 
without  a blemish;  but  until  means  can  be  devised 
by  which  that  can  be  done  with  safety  and  justice  to 
aJI  parties,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to 
conform  to  - the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  exist;  and  the  courts,  by  car- 
rying them  into  effect,  in  the  spirit  which  they  were 
adopted,  will  show  a due  respect  to  the  institutions 
of  our  sister  states,  and  at  the  same  time  vindicate 
those  of  our  own. 

“According  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
and  also  of  the  law  of  nations,  no  obligation  is  im- 
posed upon  a sovereignty,  or  the  citizens  of  one  slate, 
to  restore  a fugitive  escaping  to  it  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another.  The  law  of  slavery  is  a municipal 
regulation,  and  local  in  its  operation;  agreeably, 
therefore,  to  Ihe  principle  of  national  and  common 
law,  the  rights  of  the  matter  cease  and  the  slave 
becomes  free  the  moment  he  passes  without  the  ju- 
risdiction that  recognizes  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave.  Convenience  and  policy,  however,  have  fre- 
quently induced  slates  to  modify  this  principle  of 
national  law,  in  relation  to  fugitives  owing  service, 
or  charged  with  crimes,  Sgc.,  escaping  from  one  ju- 
risdiction into  that  of  another;  and  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations have  granted  a reciprocal  right  of  the  recap 
tion  of  fugitives,  in  the  cases  and  in  the  modes  pro 
scribed, 

“At  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Slates,  slavery  existed  in  most  of  the 
states  of  the  confederacy,  and  as  they  bore  the  same 
relation  to  each  other,  and  recognized  the  same  ge- 
neral law  that  waa  applicable  to  other  independent 
stales  or  nations  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the 
right  of  reclaiming  fugitive  slaves,  tt  did  not  escape 
the  prescience  of  the  convention,  that  this  subject 
would  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  irritation  and  angry 
excitement  between  the  cilizens  of  proximate  free 
and  slave  stales;  hence  the  adoption  of  the  second 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  Slates,  which  was  intended  to  obviate 
dissimilar  and  conflicting  legislation  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  the  states,  to  promote  harmony  among  them, 
and  secure  the  recognized  rights  ot  individuals  in 
accordance  with  a uniform  rule. 

“The  subject  of  slavery  was  the  most  embarrass- 
ing one  with  which  the  convention  had  to  deal,  and 
it  was  only  by  ihetr  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  the  exercise  of  a generous 
and  magnanimous  spirit  of  concession  and  compro- 
mise, that  they  were  able  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

“The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois  declares, 
that  “there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,”  Sic.,  within  the  state.  The  act,  there- 
fore,  of  bringing  Jane  and  her  children  into  this 
stale,  and  holding  them  here,  bejng  in  contravention 
of  this  provision,  would  of  itself  work  a forfeiture 
of  the  title  of  Mateson,  unless  some  saving  clause 
can  be  found  in  the  paramount  law  of  tfle  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  by  which  jt  would  be  per- 
petuated. r 

“The  right  of  recaption  under  the  second  section 
of  the  4th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  confined  to  persons  held  to  serve  or  labor 
in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another.  The  language  of  the  act  of  congress  of 
the  12th  of  February,  1793,  is,  that  ‘where  any  per 
son  held  to  labor  in  any  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  shall  escape  into  any  other  of  the 
said  states,”  &c.,  the  owner  or  -his  agent  may  seize 
such  fugitive  Iron)  labor,  and  upon  proof  made  to  the 
satislaction  of  the  judge,  that  the  person  so  seized 
doth,  under  the  laws  ot  the  state  from  which  he  fled, 
owe  service,  &c.,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  judge 
to  grant  the  certificate. 

I his  constitutional  provision  and  the  law  in  aid 


of  it  define  the  rights  of  the  master,  and  prescribe 
Ihe  only  course  by  which  he  can  reolaim  a slave 
who  has  fled  from  his  service  into  a state  or  territory 
in  which  slavery  is  not  recognized.  So  far  as  relates 
to  this  case,  repeated  decisions  have  given  a uniform 
construction  to  these  laws.  The  master  is  entitled 
to  the  re-delivery  of  his  servant  only  when  the  ser- 
vant escaping  has  been  legally  held  to  service  in  one 
state,  and  has  escaped  into  another.  He  must  be  a 
fugitive  from  the  service  of  his  master.  In  the  case 
of  ex  parte  Sim  nons,  the  court  said,  “the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  relative  to  th ■ s subject  are  susceptible 
of  no  broader  construction  than  the  language,  and 
do  not  embrace  persons  o ving  service,  brought  and 
carried  into  another  state.” 

“From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  manifest  that 
Mateson  has  forfeited  all  title  to  the  services  of  Jane 
and  her  children.  There  can  be  no  pretence  that 
she  is  a fugitive  from  his  service  in  Kentucky.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  controverted  that  it  was  by  his  direct 
and  voluntary  act  that  she  was  brought  here  in  1845, 
and  kept  within  his  employ  up  to  within  the  last  few 
days, 

“Considerable  importance  is  attached  by  counsel 
to  the  fact  that  Mateson  retained  his  citizenship  in 
Kentucky,  and  professed  the  intention  of  leaving  his 
servants  in  Illinois  but  temporarily.  But  we  cannot 
perceive  that  these  circumstances  are  entitled  to  the 
consideration  in  this  case  claimed  for  them.  Nei- 
ther the  place  of  residence,  nor  the  declared  inten 
lions  of  Mateson  countervail  (he  fact  that  he  volun- 
tarily domiciled  his  servants  here  for  two  years  or 
upwards.  Even  if,  from  some  contingency,  they  had 
remained  but  a day,  Mie  circumstance  of  his  having 
transferred  their  domicile  from  Kentucky  and  fixed 
it  in  Illinois,  would  have  produced  the  same  result. 

“There  have  been  repeated  adjudications  upon  the 
act  of  congress  of  1793,  and  although  there  are  some 
discrepancies  between  those  of  different  states,  up  >n 
some  points,  yet  they  all  concur  in  every  point  aris- 
ing in  this  case,  and  agreeably  to  the  interpretation 
thus  given  to  the  act  of  1793.  In  connection  with 
the  constitution  of  Illinois,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  Mateson,  by  bringing  Jane  and  her  children  into 
the  state  of  Illinois,  and  domiciling  them  here,  has 
forfeited  all  claim  to  their  services,  and  entitled 
them  to  be  discharged  (herefrom. 

“The  case  of  Vaughn  vs.  Williams,  decided  by 
Judge  McLean,  and  ex  parte  Simmons,  are  directly 
in  point.  Jane  and  her  four  children  ape  ordered  to 
be  discharged  by  the  court.” 

Massacre  of  tije  Pawnees.— 'The  Belfzer  treache- 
ry and  outrage  at  Fort  JYfann.  The  Reveille  and  New 
Era,  both  contain  letters  from  different  persons  at 
Fort  Mann,  on  the  Arkansas,  sustaining,  in  its  worst 
aspect,  the  account  which  we  have  published  of  the 
treachery  and  outrage  lately  committed  at  that  mili- 
tary post.  All  accounts  point  distinctly  to  Captain 
Peltzer,  then  in  command  of  the  fort,  as  the  princi 
pal  agent  in  bringing  this  deep  disgrace  upon  our 
country,  and  he  must  be  held  to  a strict  responsibility 
for  it.  The  Indians  approached  the  fort  in  a friend- 
ly manner.  They  appeared  with  a flag  of  peace  in 
their  hands.  The  chief  and  some  of  his  men  were 
met  by  Capt.  Peltzer — cordial  salutations  of  friend- 
ship passed  between  them— the  pipe  of  peace  was 
smoked  by  each  party,  and  the  captain  entertained 
his  visitors  with  a display  of  the  arms  and  the 
strength  of  his  position.  After  a while,  the  whole 
party  of  Indians  were  invited  into  the  fort.  They 
entered  it,  and  the  dastardly  design  was  then  formed, 
of  making  these  men  prisoners!  They  gave  no  cause 
of  offence,  and  we  have  seen  no  solitary  reason  to 
palliate  the  perfidious  conduct  of  this  Capt.  Peltzer. 
The  Indians  saw  and  watched  the  movements  of  the 
troops,  and  became  alaru  ed.  They  attempted  to 
make  their  escape  by  flight,  and  were,  by  the  orders 
of  the  commanding  officer,  shot  down  and  murdered 
in  cold  blood.  Unresisting  men,  in  his  own  quarters, 
and  by  the  order  of  this  Capt.  Peltjer,  were  delibe- 
rately murdered — that  is  the  proper  term  of  it,  and 
that  is  the  crime  for  which  he  is  responsible.  We 
are  glad  to  say,  that  Captain  Kosc‘alowski  and 
Lieut.  Tuttle  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  this 
unmanly  mode  of  warring  upon  unresisting  men, 
even  though  they  were  Indians,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  same  feeling  animated  the  soldiers. — 
Nor  are  they  properly  responsible  lor  the  treache- 
rous and  outrageous  conduct  of  the  officer  in  com- 
mand. But  he,  at  least,  ought  not,  and  we  trust 
will  not  he  permitted,  to  escape  punishment.  Such 
cowardly  and  atrocious  conduct  calls  for  the  prompt 
action  of  ttie  government.  The  honor  of  the  coun- 
try is  at  stake,  and  even  the  Indians  should  be  given 
to  understand  that  we  do  not  tolerate  such  a wanton 
violation  of  all  good  faith.  Capt.  Peltzer  should  at 
once  be  arrested— a military  court  instituted,  and 
the  full  punishment  meted  out  to  him,  even  if  that 
should  extend  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  life. 
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General  Price  was  at  Fort  Mann  three  days  after 
these  disgraceful  transactions  occurred, and  we  hope 
that  he  may  have  sent  a full  and  true  account  of 
them  to  the  government. 

From  the  St  Louis  Republican  of  Dec.  12. 

Massacre  of  Indians  in  cold  blood.  Last  even- 
ing’s mail  brought  us  letters  from  Fort  Mann,  the 
headquarters  of  Lt.  Col.  Gilpin’s  “Indian  battalion,” 
dated  on  the  25th  of  November.  They  were  brought 
to  Independence  by  a trading  train,  and  convey  in- 
telligence which  will  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the 
American  people.  From  these  letters,  wo  condense 
the  following  statement: 

“On  Tuesday,  the  16th; '.between  three  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a general  alarm  was  given 
in  camp,  that  a body  of  men  was  approaching  the 
fort  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arkansas.  For  a 
few  minutes,  there  was  much  confusion  and  excite- 
ment in  the  camp.  Many  were  mounted  on  the  top 
of  the  walls  of  the  fort  and  of  the  few  houses  at- 
tached thereto,  some  looking  through  spy  glasses, 
and  all  intent  upon  discovering  what  was  to  be  seen. 
Some  supposing  they  were  buffalo,  and  others  sup- 
posing that  they  were  the  animals  belonging  to  the 
battalion,  herding  at  a distance.  But  it  was  soon 
determined  that  they  were  Indians,  and  that  they 
numbered  nearly  a hundred  strong. 

“When  this  was  ascertained,  the  men  were  order- 
ed to  arms.  Three  companies  were  paraded  inside 
of  the  fort,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  they  were  dismissed — having  been  in  for  met 
that  they  were  a party  of  pawnees,  supposed  to  bi 
friendly.  They  approached  the  fort  with  several 
white  flags,  forded  the  river,  and  encamped  about  a 
quarter  of  a rnile  below  Ihe  fort.  The  chief,  who  js 
said  to  have  been  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a Mexi- 
can officer,  continued  up  to  the  fort,  and  was  met 
by  the  officer  in  command,  Capt.  Peltzer — Lt-  Col. 
Gilpin  being  absent.  They  saluted  each  other,  and 
signs  of  the  usual  friendly  character  passed  between 
them.  Capt.  f.  escorted  the  phief,  vvjth  a few  of  his 
w arriors,  about  the  fort — showing  them  his  artillery, 
and  causing  one  piece  to  be  discharged,  to  sho  w 
them  our  superiority  in  arms  and  appliances  over 
them. 

t-After  taking  them  through  the  fort,  Capt.  Pelt- 
zer made  signs  to  the  chief  to  bring  his  men  to  the 
fort.  This  order  was  at  once  responded  to,  the  chief 
marching  before  his  men,  some  seventy  in  number, 
all  brave  and  warlike  looking  men,  witn  nothing 
save  a buffalo  robe  around  them.  Before  entering 
the  fort,  the  chief  stopped  his  men  and  addressed 
them,  in  a short  but  emphatic  speech,  to  which  they 
seemed  to  yield  their  assent.  After  being  satisfied 
to  no  suspicions  rested  against  them,  they  proceeded 
to  the  fort,  where  all  of  them  gathered  around  one 
of  the  cooking  flies.  From  that  place,  the  letter 
says,  “they  were  invjted  inside  of  ifie  fort,  for  what 
purpose  1 was  at  a loss  to  know,  but  have  been  in- 
formed with  the  avowed  object  of  disarming  them. 
No  sooner  had  such  preparatory  steps  been  taken 
than  the  whole  party  seemed  instantaneously  to  have' 
their  suspicions  aroused,  and  they  made  one  general 
rush  for  the  gale,  intermingling  jn  every  direction 
with  our  men,  who  were  on  the  outside  of  the  fort. 
Orders  were  immediately  given  to  fire  upon  them— 
and  by  a few  the  order  was  promptly  obeyed.  I say 
a few,  as  there  were  but  a levy  who  were  in  readi- 
ness, some  of  them  happening  to  have  their  arms 
outside  of  the  gate.  However,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  companies  were  a|l  armed  aqd  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians,  but  they  were  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
guns.  Qn  returning  to  the  fort,  we  found  that  three 
Indians  were  wounded— one  shot  Ihrbugh  the  leg 
and  one  through  the  body,  a wound  which  must 
prove  mortal— and  the  itijrd  was  cut  over  the  head 
but  not  dangerously.  But  this  was  not  all  the  blood' 
shed — lor  three  more  Indians  were  found  in  Captain 
Pellger’s  quarters,  wl)Q  bad  gone  there  unsuspect- 
ingly, and  were  afterwards  unable  to  make  their  es- 
cape, and  were  there  murdered  in  cold  blood,  by 
order  of  Capt.  Peltzer.  Four  were  thus  killed,  two 
were  wounded  and  are  prisoners,  and  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty  were  wounded— 
five  of  them  mortally — outside  of  the  fort.” 

“Gen.  Price,  with  his  escort,  passed  Fort  Mann 
on  the  18th  ull.,  accompanied  by  Major  Beale,  on 
his  way  to  Sarna  fe.  ‘He  made  but  a short  slay 
with  us,  but  gave  us  information  of  a trajn  that  was 
but  a few  days  behind  him,  with  provisions  for  our 
use  this  winter-  The  general  was  well  and  in  good 
spirits.  Our  two  mounted  companies  were  expect- 
ed to  winter  at  Fort  Scott,  but  have  been  ordered  to 
the  Big  Timber,  some  seventy  five  or  eighty  miles 
above  us.  1 heir  rations  and  forage  having  been  sent 
lo  Fort  Scott,  they  will  be  obliged  lo  receive  sup- 
plies from  us,  unless  Col.  Gilpin  should  succeed  in 
gelling  the  same  at  Beni’s  Fort,  whither  he  has 
gone.’  ” 
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Navijo  expedition. — Major  Walker,  and  several 
others,  arrived  here  on  Wednesday,  from  this  com- 
mand, and  we  learn  from  them,  that  they  left  about 
the  10th  of  September  the  river,  below  Albuquer- 
que, and  marched  almost  due  west  to  the  Rio  de  Java, 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  miles,  where  they  left  their 
wagons,  and  took  pack  animals,  and  ten  days  provi- 
sions, and  proceeded  to  Zuni  and  the  Red  Lake.  De- 
tachments were  sent  out  under  the  command  of 
Capts.  Hamilton  and  Groves;  and  one  with  fifteen 
men,  under  commrnd  of  Lieut.  Coats.  Captain  Groves 
returning  in  two  days,  and  Captain  Hamilton  the 
third  day,  without  either  finding  Indians  or  stock. — 
About  twenty  miles  from  the  lake,  the  Lieutenant 
foun  1 about  twenty  Indians,  who  fired  on  him  from 
an  amhush,  at  a place  called  Puebla  Colorado,  but 
without  effect,  when  he  made  a gallant  charge  upon 
them  in  advance  of  his  men,  killing  one  dead,  and  the 
men  wounding  several  others.  The  Indians  then  fled 
to  the  mountains,  leaving  their  horses,  which  were 
captured  or  killed. 

Being  out  of  provisions,  the  whole  command,  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  strong,  proceeded  to  the  ca- 
non of  Chai,  which  they  entered  and  marched  six 
miles  up,  but  finding  it  impracticable  to  advance,  and 
convinced  there  were  no  animals  or  provisions  to  be 
had,  they  returned  to  the  mouth  of  it,  a few  scatter- 
ing Indians  showing  themselves  on  the  mountoin  tops. 
Here  they  were  forced  to  kill  a mule  to  eat,  and 
from  that  time  until  an  express  returned  from  Zuni, 
had  t > live  upon  mule,  dog  meat,  and  wild  parsley. 
As  they  returned  to  the  wagons,  they  met  the  express 
and  heard  that  Price  was  appointed  General,  when 
they  gave  three  cheers  that  made  the  mountains  riDg. 
They  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  people  of 
Zuni,  who  furnished  every  thing  they  could  when 
they  found  them  jn  distress,  treating  them  kindly  and 
hospitably.  They  are  represented  as  remarkably 
white,  much  whiter,  many  of  them,  than  the  Europe- 
an race.  It  being  impossible  to  follow  them  without 
pack  animals,  they  have  come  in  for  them  and  for 
any  oiders  which  are  necessary.  The  Indians  have 
all  fled  to  the  Rio  St.  Juan,  their  stock  being  driven 
off  and  the  crops  removed.  The  country  is  destitute 
of  water  and  nothing  can  be  had  for  man  or  horse. 
The  command  is  now  encamped  at  the  Zuni  moun- 
tain, waiting  for  their  return,  when  they  will  again 
move. 

Many  of  Major  Walker’s  men  when  in  the  Navijo 
country,  had  nothing  to  eat  for  three  days,  and  then 
had  to  put  up  with  mule  meat,  which  their  stomachs 
at  first  refused.  When  they  reached  Zuni,  the  peo- 
ple invited  them  into  their  houses  and  gave  of  every 
thing  they  had.  These  Zuhis  are  qeither  Pueblos 
nor  Navijos,  but  a distinct  race  from  all  in  the  coun- 
try, being  well  proportioned,  and  of  fair  complex- 
ions generally.  They  live  about  200  miles  west  of 
Sania  Fe,  and  have  all  that  is  usually  found  in  a Mex- 
ican house,  and  plenty  of  stock.  The  country  is  very 
broken  and  rough,  with  impassable  mountains  run- 
ning all  through  it;  the  valleys  only  are  cultivated; 
their  town  contains  about  one  thousand  warriors,  aud 
is  like  the  towns  in  Mexico.  The  whole  Zuni  nation 
or  tribe  live  together  in  this  town. 

[Santa  Fe  Republican  of  the  16th  Oct. 

NAVAL  JOUR  NAL  . 

Washington,  Aou.  30,  1847- 

Sir:  Since  our  return  from  the  home  squadron,  we 
learn  that  the  belief  is  entertained  by  many,  that  af- 
ter the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  a claim  was  made  on 
the  part  of  the  squadron  for  prize  money  on  account 
of  the  enemy’s  property  which  was,  on  that  occasion, 
captured  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  army  and  na- 
vy. Having  heard  of  no  such  claim  during  our  ser- 
vice in  the  squadron,  we  respectfully  inquire  if  any 
such  claim  has  been  presented  or  made  known  to  the 
navy  department,  and,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  squadron,  who  may  be  injurious- 
ly affected  hy  such  a rumor,  we  respectfully  ask  per- 
mission to  make  your  response  public. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  the  highest  re- 
spect your  most  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

S.  P.  LEE,  Lt.  U.  S.  N. 

SIMON  FRASER  BLUNT,  Lt.  U.  S.  N. 
To  the  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason, 

Secretary  of  the  navy,  Washington  city,  D.  C. 

Navy  Department  Dec.  15,  1847. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  your  letter  of  the 
30th  ult.,  in  which  you  enquire  whether  any  claim 
has  been  presented  or  made  known  to  the  navy  de- 


partment, on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  navy,  for 
prize  money  on  account  of  enemy’s  properly  “cap- 
tured by  the  combined  forces  of  the  army  and  navy” 
at  Vera  Cruz. 

No  such  claim  has  been  presented;  and  there  is 
not,  in  any  communication  with  the  department,  a 
single  expression  which  can  be  tortured  into  a justi- 
fication for  such  a charge,  The  only  prizes  or  cap- 
tures for  which  a claim  of  prize  money  has  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  squad- 
ron in  the  gulf,  are  of  vessels  afloat,  seized  as  ene- 
my’s property,  and  which  are  clearly  subject  to  sale 
if  condemned,  and  the  proceeds  subject  to  distribution 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I am  entirely  ignorant  of  any  circumstance  which 
would  justify  the  rumor  to  which  you  refer. 

I am,  respectfully  yours,  JOHN  Y.  MASON. 
Lieuts.  S.  P.  Lee  and  Simon  Fraser  Blunt,  U.  S. 
Navy,  Washington,  D.  C.  [Union. 

The  execution  at  Jalapa— Is  thus  detailed  by  a cor- 
respondent of  the  N.  Orleans  Picayune: 

I sent  off  an  unfinished  letter  to  you  last  night,  and 
when  interrupted  by  the  information  that  a courier  was 
on  the  point  of  starting,  I was  going  on  to  speak  of  the 
intense  feeling  manifested  by  the  most  influential  peo- 
ple in  town  in  favor  of  Lieut.  Alcade,  who,  with  Adj’t. 
Garcia,  is  to  be  shot  to-day,  at  noon,  f ir  a violation  of 
their  parole  of  honor.  So  deeply  were  my  feelings 
wrought  upon  by  the  scenes  of  last  evening— tiie 
crowds  of  supplicating  women — the  solemn  but  animat- 
ed countenances  of  Mexican  generals,  priests,  and 
dignified  citizens,  as  they  plead  for  the  lives  ol  those 
who  had  so  basely  forfeited  them,  that  I dreamed  of 
nothing  else  last  night  but  executions,  priests  aud  cry- 
ing women. 

The  degrading  confession,  on  the  part  of  tl*  most 
respectable  Mexican  citizens  that  it  is  considered  no 
disgrace,  no  crime  for  a Mexican  officer  to  violate  his 
parole  of  honor  while  an  enlarged  prisoner  of  war,  or 
even  for  him  to  join  a band  of  cut-throats  while  yet  a 
| prisoner,  and  lie  in  wait  to  kill  those  to  whom  he  owes 
his  life  and  freedom— to  whom,  in  fact,  his  life  belongs, 
is  enough  to  excuse  us  from  putting  any  faith  in  future 
in  the  promises  of  Mexican  ufficers.  It  is  time,  too, 
to  give  these  individuals  a few  salutary  lessonsin  the 
school  of  honor,  and  to  cause  them  to  hold  inviolate 
the  almost  only  barrier  against  wars  of  extermination, 
viz:  the  soldier’s  pari'le. 

The  two  criminals  9pent  the  whole  of  last  night  in 
thq  church  with  priests,  a strong  guard  being  placed 
over  them.  Their  coffins  have  already  been  conveyed 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
two  wretched  men  will  die,  as  they  hardly  deserve  to 
die,  a soldier’s  death,  and  they  will  appear  before  a 
higher  jud»e,  who  will  decide  whether  it  be  wrong  to 
take  the  life  of  a professional  soldier  fora  violation  of 
thejmost  sacred  and  humanizing  feature  in  civilized 
warfare.  Yesterday  the  citizens  of  Jalapa  witnessed  an 
act  of  American  justice;  to  day  they  will  see  another. 

Half  past  12  o’clock. — The  execution  is  over.  The 
prisoners  marched  blindfolded  to  the  plaza,  a priest 
attending  them.  They  '■'ere  in  full  uniform,  and  be- 
haved with  as  much  firmness  as  could  be  expected  of 
men  under  such  circumstances.  Each  was  supported 
by  a friend  at  either  arm,  and  were  led  to  the  side  of 
the  plaza  and  seated  upon  their  coffins,  near  the  wall  of 
the  barracks.  They  continued  their  devotions  aloud, 
after  embracing  a few  friends,  until  the  word  “fire!” 
when  both  fell  back  dead,  scarcely  moving  a muscle. — 
Tiie  troops  under  Gen.  Patterson  were  all  paraded 
again,  and  not  only  looked  very  well,  but  behaved  as 
they  did  yesterday,  with  propriety.  The  bodies  ot  the 
executed  officers  were  given  over  to  their  friends,  and 
soon  conveyed  away  in  neat  coffins.  . housands  ol 
Mexicans  flocked  towards  the  scene,  but  were  pru- 
dently kept  out  of  the  plaza.  The  excitement  which 
prevailed  yesterday  among  the  inhabitants  seems  in  a 
measure  to  have  subsided  to-day — but  whether  it  yield- 
ed to  a sense  of  justice  or  to  awe,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Every  thing  in  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  yesterday 
and  to-day  was  conducted  correctly — Capt.  Taylor,  of 
Col.  Hughes’  regiment,  acting  as  provost  marshal.  The 
military  commission  before  which  all  four  of  the  crimi- 
nals were  iried,  was  presided  over  by  Major  Kenly,  of 
Hughes’  regiment,  Lieut.  Burnside,  of  the  2d  artillery, 
acting  as  judge  advocate  The  members  of  the  court 
proceeded  in  all  the  trials  with  great  cate,  and  offered 
to  the  prisoners  every  facility  in  their  power  as  judges, 
to  prove  their  innocence  and  to  bring  up  palliating  facts. 
They  performed  their  duty  like  just  and  intelligent  men, 
and  true  soldiers.  Lt.  Burnside,  the  judge  advocate, 
has  conducted  himself  throughout  all  the  proceedings  in 
a manner  to  call  forth  praise  from  all  parties.  His  dudes 
were  arduous,  and  of  the  most  responsible  and  paintul 
character;  but,  ahhough  young  (a  recent  graduate  of 
West  Point  accademy)  he  has  done  his  duty’kindly,  de- 
licately,and  faithfully.  Col.  Hughes,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  sentences,  met  the  pain- 
ful subject  in  the  same  unbiassed,  decided  manner. — 
The  prisoners  were  legally  condemned  on  the  most 
clear  and  positive  evidence,  and  he  had  but  one  course 
to  pursue. 

The  colonel  and  captain  (guerrilla  officers)  were  sent 
up  this  morning  to  Perote,  in  charge  of  the  1st  Penn- 
sylvania and  Georgia  regiments,  there  to  await  their 
trial.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  they,  too,  have  bro- 


ken their  parole,  but  I really  hope,  for  human  decency’ 
sake,  that  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  so  inexcusable 
arid  disgusting  an  offence. 

We  are  off  again  to-morrow  morning;  so  farewell,  or 
rather,  au  revoir.  B. 


*No  petition  was  gotten  up  by  these  people  in  favor  of 
the  two  Americans  who  were  executed  yesterday,  and 
very  little  was  said  in  favor  of  Garcia;  Lt.  Alcade  was 
the  main  object  of  their  sympathies.  Great  pity  that  a 
young  man  of  good  family,  (nephew  of  Herrera,  &c., 
&c.)  and  with  so  many  powerful  friends,  should  value 
his  honor  so  lightly. 

Letiieon,  a new  substitute  for  Ether.  To  Prof. 
J G.  Simpson,  ot  Edinburgh,  a medical  practitioner  of 
high  character,  distinguished  as  one  of  the  first  and 
boldest  employers  of  the  lotheon,  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  “a  new  anoesthetic  agent,’’  which 
would  Seem  to  possess  some  decided  practical  advanta- 
ges even  over  the  sulphuric  ether.  Dr.  Simpson  has 
already  published  a description  of  it, — (‘‘Account  of  a 
new  Anaesthetic  agent , by  J.  G.  Simpson,  M.  D.’’) — 
We  find  a brief  account  of  it,  with  a notice  of  Prof. 
Simpson’s  publication,  in  the  London  Athenaeum  of 
November  2.  The  new  agent  is  called  chloroform  or 
perchloride  oj  formyle, — a substance  originally  disco- 
vered by  the  chemists  Souberain  and  Leibig, — though 
“the  properties  of  its  vapor  were  first  ascertained,  a few 
weeks  ago,  by  Prof.  Simpson.”  It  is  very  different  in 
chemical  composition  from  ether,  which  is  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  while  the  elements  of 
chloroform  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine. 

lt  is,  however, a volatile  liquid,  like — though  less  vola- 
tile than — ether.  Its  smell  is  less  unpleasant;  and  while 
it  exerts  "the  same  influence  upon  the  system,”  it  is  de- 
scribed as  being  ‘‘much  more  readily  administered,  and 
free  from  some  of  the  disagreeable  consequences  that 
now  and  then  attend  the  taking  of  ether.”  The  method 
of  administration  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  No  com- 
plicated apparatus  is  necessary:  (but  this  is  nothing  new, 
since  none  is  really  requisite  with  ether.)  “Simply 
sprinkling  it  on  a handkerchief  and  sponge,  and  ap- 
p ying  it  to  the  nostrils  during  inspiration,  is  sufficient,” 
says  tiie  Athenaeum.  “The  effect  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  produced  more  rapidly  than  by  ether;  and  the 
sleep  or  insensibility  occasioned  by  the  new  agent  is  of 
a more  profound  kind  than  that  caused  by  the  old  one. 
The  quantity  of  chloroform  required  is  much  less  than 
of  ether-  -amounting  in  most  cases  to  nine  tenths  less.” 

Recent  as  the  discovery  is,  the  new  remedy  has  been 
already  extensively  and  successfully  employed  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  American  discovery  of  Etherization  seems  to 
have  opened  a new  paihof  exploration  in  the  world  of 
Materia  Medica;  and  perhaps  the  result  will  be,  not 
merely  the  establishment  of  a whole  class  of  ancesthetic 
medicines,  but  a series  of  classes  of  remedies  possessing 
various  properties  of  a nature  heretofore  entirely  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  old  world  philosophy. 

[North  American. 

Mr.  Clay  and  colonization.  A letter  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Philadelphia  News,  says:  “A  letter  has 
been  received  from  Mr.  Clay  to-day,  stating  that  he  was 
about  to  start  for  Washing!  on.  He  lias  consented  to 
preside  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
on  the  18th  of  January  next,  which  will  be.  I believe,  a 
fortnight  from  Tuesday  next.  The  meeiing  will  be  held 
in  the  house  ot  representatives,  wlien  Mr.  Clay  will  take 
the  speaker’s  chair.  There  will  be  no  vacant  seats  that 
evening.’’ 

The  sugar  crop. — The  same  writer  says — “I  think 
we  shall  receive  full  250,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  against 
220,000  last  year.  The  new  sugar  received  thus  tar  is 
as  good  in  quality  as  we  rsceived  last  year  two  months 
later,  and  prices  range  from  3^  to  5jC,  and  will  go  low- 
er. Molasses  will  be  equally  abundant  and  cheap.^- 
Prices  now  rule  at  20  to  21c.,  but  I expect  to  see  it  down 
to  14c.  in  bbls.  and  10  to  11c.  on  plantation  before  the 
season  is  over.” 

Sugar  in  latitude  31  deg.  30  minutes. — The  New  Or- 
leans papers  notice  the  receipt  in  that  city  of  some  su- 
gar made  on  the  plantation  of  Meredith  Calhoun,  Esq., 
at  Smithfii  Id,  on  Redriver.  The  Times  says:  “It  is 
an  article  of  superior  quality,  being  a fine  grained  sugar, 
bright  and  sparkling,  and,  according  to  our  tests,  ex- 
tremely rich  in  saccharine  matter.”  The  Picayune  says, 
“Mr.  Calhoun’s  plantation  is  situated  in  latitude  31°  30 
min. — further  north  than  any  sugar  plantation  in  the 
southern  country.  Of  late  the  cultivation  of  sugar  has 
been  entered  into  extensively  on  lands  hitherto  used  for 
cotton.  The  success  of  Mr.  Calhoun  so  far  to  the  north, 
will,  doubtless,  stimulate  further  investments  in  the  same 
direction.” 

Increase  of  the  army.  The  military  committee  of 
the  senate  reported  a bill,  a few  days  ago,  tor  adding  ten 
regiments  to  the  present  twenty-five  regiments  of  the  re- 
gular army;  and  yesterday  the  same  committee  reported 
a bill  authorizing  twenty  new  regiments  of  volunteers. — 
When  all  these  regiments  shall  be  raised,  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  regular  and  volunteer,  will  amount  to 
some  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men,  at  a cost  of  millions 
of  money,  which  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  estimate, 
and  [all  to  vindicate  the-personal  consistency  of  Presi- 
dent Polk.  The  ruinous  consequences  of  this  ill-starred 
Mexican  war  are  rapidly  approaching  a point  which  the 
most  blind  follower  of  party  will  be  unable  to  extenuate 
or  uphold.  [IVat.  Intel, 
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THIRTIETH  CONGRESS, 

FIRST  SESSION. 


December  27.  Mr.  Bradbury  announced  in  ap- 
propriate eulogy  of  his  character,  the  death  of  Se- 
nator Fairfield 

Mr.  Niles  followed,  and  offered  resolutionsap- 
pointing a committee  to  arrange  future  ceremonies, 
&c.,  which  being  adopted,  the  senate  adjourned. 

December  28.  Mr.  Niles  moved  resolutions  of 
respect,  See.  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  John  Fair- 
field,  deceased,  senator  from  Maine,  which  were 
adopted,  and  the  senate  adjourned.  [Mr.  F’s  body 
is  to  be  removed  to  Maine  for  interment.] 

December  29.  The  Vice  President  laid  before  the 
senate  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
showing  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  for 
contingent  expenses  under  that  department. 

Also,  a communication  from  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  in  relation  to  the  overflowed  lands  in  Arkan- 
sas belonging  to  the  government. 

Also,  a communication  from  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  transmitting  a map  of  the  lands  around  the 
Sault  de  Ste.  Marie. 

Numerous  petitions  were  presented  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

Mr.  Bagby,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill  to  pay  the 
state  of  Alabama  interest  on  certain  moneys  advanced 
for  the  government. 

Mr.  Ashley,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill  to  establish 
a permanent  general  pre-emption  system  in  favor  of 
actual  settlers. 

Mr.  Westcott,  from  the  committee  on  patents  and 
the  patent  office,  reported  a bill  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional examining  clerks  in  the  patent  office,  and  to 
provide  for  additional  fees  in  certain  cases. 

Mr.  Atherton,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  from  the  house  making  an 
appropriation  in  part  for  a deficency  in  the  existing 
appropriation  for  subsistence,  reported  the  bill.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Atherton,  the  bill  was  taken  up,  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  passed  through  its  various 
stages. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  the  senate  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Madison  papers.  The  question  being  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  a brief  debate  arose,  after 
which  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  post- 
poned until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Cass,  of  Michigan,  from  the  committee  on 
military  affairs,  reported  a bill  to  provide  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  existing  war  between  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

[This  bill  authorises  the  president,  should  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  war  require  it,  to  call  for  and  ac- 
cept the  services  of  additional  volunteers,  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  20,000,  that  may  offer,  either  as 
cavalry,  infantry,  or  riflemen;  to  serve  thtee  years 
after  they  shall  have  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, unless  sooner  discharged;  to  receive  pay  as 
volunteers  under  existing  laws.  The  president  has 
the  power,  when  the  regiment  is  reduced  in  rank 
and  file,  to  discharge  a part  of  the  commissioned 
officers,  leaving  not  more  than  three  for  sixty  men, 
and  not  more  than  two  for  forty  rank  and  file;  and 
when  a company  is  reduced  to  twenty,  he  may  dis- 
charge the  whole  company,  and  receive  a new  com- 
pany of  not  less  than  eighty  rank  and  file;  provided 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  require  the  pre- 
sident to  reduce  the  officers  or  discharge  a company, 
if  in  his  opinion  the  reduced  company  can  be  filled 
up  by  recruiting.  The  president  is  also  authorized, 
when  regiments  of  volunteers  are  reduced,  to  receive 
additional  companies  for  such  regiments,  provided 
the  whole  is  not  increased  beyond  1,000  rank  and 
file.  The  volunteers  raised  under  this  act  shall  be 
discharged  within  six  months  alter  the  ratification 
of  a treaty  of  peace  ] 

Also,  from  the  same  committee:  A bill  to  provide 
clothing  for  volunteers  in  the  service  of  me  United 
States. 

By  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  from  the  commit- 
tee on  pensions:  A bill  to  continue  the  pensions  of 
certain  widows. 

A message  was  received  from  the  house  announc- 
ing the  proceedings  of  that  body  in  relation  to  the  de- 
cease of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fetch  responded  to  the  anouncement,  and  after 
the  adoption  of  the  customary  resolutions, 

The  senate  adjourned. 

December  3U. — Mr.  Cass,  urged  speedy  action 
upon  the  new  regiment  bill  just  introduced. 

Mr.  Calhoun  in  a few  remarks,  advocated  previous 
action  upon  his  resolutions.  It  was  due  to  the  coun- 
try that  the  policy  of  the  administration — that  the 


intention  of  congress  in  regard  to  the  war — should 
be  known  before  voting  further  supplies  for  the  in 
crease  of  the  army. 

It  had  been  said  that  his  resolutions  were  opoosed 
to  the  administration.  It  mattered  but  little  whether 
they  were  or  not.  They  proposed  some  declaration 
of  opinion  — some  proper  ground  work  of  action  in 
regard  to  the  objects  of  the  war,  before  passing  upon 
such  a bill  as  this. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  N.  H.,  entered  with  warm  feeling 
into  ine  suhject,  though  promising  a more  elaborate 
speech  in  regard  to  the  war  hereafter.  The  war,  he 
said,  originated  in  falsehood  and  fraud,  and  in  a de- 
sire to  perpetuate  the  institution  of  slavery.  For 
one  he  would  not  consent,  and  he  would  not  vote  a 
dollar  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  All 
the  money  he  would  consent  to  vote  would  b:  to 
bring  our  armies  out  of  Mexico  by  the  nearest  and 
cheapest  route,  and  as  soon  as  the  president  would 
tell  us  the  cost  of  this  supply,  he  would  vole  the  mo- 
ney. He  hoped  the  resolutions  of  the  senator  from 
S.  Carolina  would  be  considered  before  those  of  the 
senator  from  New  York. 

In  regard  to  the  war,  Mr.  H.  said  that  the  country 
regarded  it  as  one  of  crime  and  robbery,  and  if  any 
of  us  were  opposed  to  it,  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  the 
miserable  inconsistency  of  voting  supplies  for  its 
further  prosecution.  His  view  of  it  was  that  it 
marked  the  age  as  barbarous  in  which  we  live,  and 
such,  in  his  judgment,  was  the  sentiment  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Mr.  h.  was  severe  upon  the  senator  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Cass,  and  some  sparring  occurred  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  one  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
other. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  vote  was  taken  on 
Mr.  Cass'  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  and  resulted  as  follows: 

Yaes — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Alher 
ton,  Bagby,  Bradbury,  Breese,  Cass,  Davis,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Dickinson,  Dix,  Douglass,  Felch,  Foote, 
Rusk,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  and  Westcott — 19. 

Nays  — Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell,  Berrien, 
Butler,  Calhoun,  Clarke,  Clayton,  Corwin,  Critten- 
den, Greene,  Hale,  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Johnson, 
of  Louisiana,  Mangum,  Phelps,  Underwood,  Upham, 
Yulee — 19. 

The  Vice  President  gave  the  casting  vote  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  bill  was  taken  up  in  commit- 
tee  of  the  whole,  but  was  laid  temporarily  aside, 
in  order  that  the  senate  might  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  Mangum  said  he  presumed  there  was  a majo- 
rity of  the  senate  willing  to  vote  whatever  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  required,  but  he  had  hoped 
the  policy  of  the  senate  and  of  the  administration  in 
regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  to  be  made 
known  before  further  action  was  had. 

He  hoped,  at  least,  that  there  need  be  no  hurried 
action  upon  a bill  of  this  importance  The  bill  was 
then  postponed  until  Monday,  to  which  time  the  se- 
nate adj  iurned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES/ 

Monday,  Dec.  27.  Mr.  Hammond  arose,  and  in 
eloquent  terms  of  eulogy  announced  the  death  of 
Senator  FairfielJ,  &c.  The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  28.  A repirton  the  continrent 
expenses  of  the  navy  depa  rtment;  a petition  from 
the  Amerii  an  Peace  Society  advocating  peace  with 
Mexico;  a memorial  from  Hamar  Roger,  of  Maine, 
praying  the  release  of  his  son  from  the  U.  States 
army  service,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  in- 
sane when  enlisting,  &•■.,  &c.  were  presented  and 
referred. 

Thanks  lo  Gen.  Scott,  Sfc.  Mr.  Hunt  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  introduce  joint  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  thanks  of  congress  to  Major  General 
Winfield  Scott,  the  troops  under  his  command  &c., 
for  their  d istinguished  gallantry  and  good  conduct  m 
the  campaign  of  1847. 

An  appropriation  was  asked  for  from  the  secrela 
ry  of  the  navy,  for  the  dry  dock  at  N.  York.  Peti- 
tions were  next  presented,  and  funeral  arrangements 
of  the  honorable  senator  from  Maine,  John  Fairfield, 
having  been  announced,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  29-  The  journal  of  yesterday’s 
proceedings  being  read, 

Mr  Stewart,  of  Michigan,  announced  the  death  of 
the  Horn  Edward  Bradley,  elected  to  this  congress 
from  the  second  congressional  district  in  Michigan. — 
He  read  a prepared  tribute  to  his  worth  as  a public 
man  and  e private  citizen,  and  offered  the  customary 
resolutions  of  mourning,  which  were  adopted. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

I hursday,  Dec  30-  — Nothing  of  importance  was 
transacted  to-day.  The  house  adjourned  till  Mon- 
day 31  January. 


PRESIDENCY,  1 848. 


Letter  from  Gen.  Taylor  in  answer  to  a letter 
tendering  him  the  nomination  for  the  presidency, 
ma  le  at  a democratic  Taylor  state  convention  held  at 
Harrisburg,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Mon- 
terey. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  Occupation, 
Brazos  Island,  Texas.  Nov.  25,  1847. 

Dear  Sir:  I take  ereat  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  9th  Oct.,  enclosing 
to  me  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Democratic 
Taylor  State  convention,  which  assembled  at  Harris- 
burg Pennsylvania 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  have  given  me  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  as  the  expression  of  high 
respect  and  consideration  from  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  I embrace  the  earliest  moment  to  ac- 
knowledge my  warm  appreciation  of  the  high  honor 
thus  bestowed  upon  me,  by  their  nomination  of  me 
for  the  presidency. 

To  yourself,  I would  not  fail  to  express  my  thank- 
fulness for  the  very  courteous  and  acceptable  manner 
in  which  you  have,  conveyed  to  me  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention.  I remain,  dear  sir,  with  high  re- 
spect, your  most  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Major  General  U.  S.  Army. 

Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  Esq.,  President  Taylor 

State  Convention,  Reading,  Pa. 

The  presidency — Gen.  Taylor. — The  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  American  has 
seen  a letter  from  Gen.  Taylor  in  reference  to  the 
presidency,  which  dispels  altogether  the  idea  that  the 
General  will  defer  to  Mr.  Clay,  or  submit  his  claims 
to  a whig  national  convention.  The  writer  says: — 

“It  is  important  in  this  particular,  that  General 
Taylor  regards  himself  as  already  nominated  by  a 
portion  of  the  people,  in  their  primary  assemblies, 
and  that  he  regards  himself  as  already  committed  by  such 
nominations.  The  people  are  at  liberty,  lie  says,  to 
vote  for  him  or  not,  as  they  think  best,  but  he  shall 
not  decline — not  even  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  has 
been  suggested,  though  believing  most  sincerely  that 
many  whom  he  could  name,  Mr.  Clay  among  the 
number,  are  far  better  fitted  than  himself,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  high  office  of  president  of  the  Uui- 
ted  States. 

We  learn  from  the  Richmond  Republican  that  at 
an  assemblage  of  the  whig  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  the  city  of  Richmond,  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning the  22d  inst.,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Seymour  of  Har- 
dy, James  French  Strother,  Esq.,  of  Rappahannock, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  John  S.  Gallagher  of 
Frederick  appointed  secretary. 

Mr.  Scott  of  Fauquier  offered  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  a whig  state 
convention  in  the  capital,  at  the  city  of  Richmond,  on 
Wednesday,  the  22d  day  of  February  next,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  electoral  ticket,  for  the  ap- 
proaching presidential  election;  and  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  expressing  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  whig  party  of  this  state,  for  some  person 
as  a fit  candidate  for  the  presidency;  and  also  of  the 
propriety  of  sending  delegates  to  a whig  national  con- 
vention, should  one  be  hereafter  assembled. 

Resolved,  That  our  whig  fellow  citizens  through- 
out the  state,  are  requested  to  send  delegates  to  the 
whig  state  convention  to  be  assembled  on  the  23d 
day  of  February  next,  so  that  a full  expression  may 
be  given  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  whig  par- 
ty of  this  stale,  on  the  subject  of  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  resolution. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted,  with  only  two  dis- 
senting voices  to  the  clause  alluding  to  a national  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Caperton  of  Monroe  offered  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  the  whig  members  of 
the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  that  Zachary 
Taylor  will  be  a most  acceptable  candidate  to  the 
people  of  Virginia,  for  the  presidency;  and  that  he 
will  receive  from  them  a most  zealous  and  efficient 
support. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  with  almost  entire  . 
unanimity;  four  members,  who  thought  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  would  come  with  more  propriety 
from  the  convention  itself,  finally  yielding  their  con- 
currence. 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  5th  December  and  city  of 
Mexico  to  the  27th  November,  received  at  New  Or- 
leans, confirm  the  account  of  the  arrrst  of  Generals 
Worth  and  Pillow  and  Col.  Duncan,  by  Gen.  Scott. 
Gen.  Twiggs  was  to  have  come  down  with  the  train 
which  left  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  2d  December, 
but  was  detained  in  consequence  of  the  arrest. 

By  an  arrival  from  Queretaro  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
4th  instant,  a communication  was  received  from  the 
English  secretary  of  legation,  Mr.  Thornton,  cover- 
ing a protest  from  Lord  Palmerston,  the  British  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  protesting  against  the  forcible 
levy  of  taxes  on  English  residents  in  Mexico,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  to  support  the  war.  These  levies 
were  made  six  months  since  and  paid  by  the  English 
residents  under  protest,  since  which  they  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  government  for  protection. 

The  ports  of  Mazatlan  and  Guaymas  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  American  naval  forces. 

The  Mexicans  claim  having  gained  an  advantage 
over  a party  of  Americans,  who  are  said  to  have 
landed  from  one  of  our  vessels  of  w ar  at  Mulege.and 
after  fighting  all  day,  embarked  again — at  least,  so 
the  Mexican  accounts  say,  and  nothing  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  attacking  party. 

A correspondent  of  the  Picayune  writes  from 
Mexico,  November  20,  that  a correspondent  El 
Monitor,  writing  from  Queretaro,  says  that  the  great 
er  part  of  the  governors  of  the  different  states  were 
present  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  that  with  one 
exception  (the  governor  of  San  Luis)  they  were  una 
itimous  in  favor  of  peace.  The  sessions  were  soon 
to  commence,  9nd  President  Anaya  proposes  that  no 
line  of  policy  on  the  subject  should  be  followed,  ex- 
cept such  as  the  states  suggest,  in  order  to  get  at  once 
at  the  national  will. 

General  Bustamente  has  been  nominated  by  (he 
supreme  government  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of 
reserve,  and  commandant  general  of  the  state.  His 
predecessor,  Gutierrez,  is  second  in  command,  and 
Cortizar  next. 

Jtov.  23. — News  had  been  received  at  Queretaro 
by  express  that  the  Americans  had  taken  possession 

of  the  port  of  Mazatlan  with  four  ships  of  war. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  credited,  and  El  Monitor 
says  it  aggravates  “in  an  extraordinary  manner  our 
desperate  situation.”  Government  has  issued  a cir- 
cular asking  resources  from  the  states. 

On  the  19th  ultimo,  a corvette  and  frigate  of  the 
United  States  navy  entered  the  port  of  Guaymas, 
demanding  a surrender  of  the  place.  The  command- 
er of  the  forces  writes  to  the  governor  of  Sonora 
that  in  order  to  prevent  the  horrible  consequences  of 
abombardment  he  had  concluded  to  remove  his  for- 
ces to  Boccachicampo.  out  of  reach  of  the  guns,  and 
there  make  a stand,  although  he  doe9  not  seem  to 
think  it  would  be  a successful  one. 

Rumors  were  current  in  the  city  of  Mexico  that 
the  partizans  of  Santa  Anna  had  withdrawn  from 
congress  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  their 
chief,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  that  body  to  dissolve; 
not  having  a quorum.  These  partisans  of  Santa 
Anna  all  belong  to  the  Puro  party,  and  are  for  war 
to  the  knife.  All  the  Puros,  however,  are  not  Santa 
Anna  men,  and  there  are  some  persons  here  who 
assert  that  the  reason  they  oppose  the  peace  propo- 
sitions is  that  they  desire  to  keep  the  American  army 
in  the  country  until  they  can  establish  the  govern- 
ment upon  a firm  basis.  In  fact,  1 have  been  told 
that  many  of  the  Puro  deputies  have  written  to  their 
lriends  here,  stating  that  this  was  their  only  reason 
for  opposing  a treaty  of  peace. 

A general  order  of  the  25th  November,  issued  by 
Gen.  Scott  from  his  headquarters  in  the  city  ofMex- 
icOy-announces  that,  under  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernment at  home,  the  army  will,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, begin  to  raise  the  means  of  its  support  from 
Mexico. 


GENERAL  ORDERS— NO.  357. 

Headquarters  oj  the  Army, 
Mexico,  Noven. her  24,  1847. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  That  a small  train  will 
leave  fer  Vera  Cruz  about  the  26th  instant.  Ofljceis 
and  soldiers  desirous  of  forwarding  letters  by  this 
conveyance,  will  leave  them  at  the  army  post  office, 
up  stairs,  in  the  same  building  with  the  city  post 
office,  on  the  street  leading  from  the  palace  to  the 
Almeda. 

The  general  principles  which  will  govern  the  ge- 
neral in  chief,  in  permitting  officers  and  enlisted  men 
to  leave  tt.is  country,  are  laid  down  in  general  orders 
No.  318  and  322,  as  follows: 

“No  officer  can  be  permitted  to  leave  anv  part  o I 
the  army,  except  on  application  to  general  head- 
quarters,through  the  usual  channels,  beginning  with  a 
medical  officer’s  certificate— setting  forth  distinctly, 


that  the  applicant  is  not  likely,  for  the  reason  given 
to  be  fit  for  duty  in  the  next  three  months. 

All  wounded  and  sick  officers,  not  likely  to  be  fit 
for  duty  in  the  next  three  months,  but  who  are  able 
to  travel,  and  desire  to  return  home,  will,  upon  the 
proper  medical  certificates,  receive  orders  accord- 
ingly. 

On  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  or  other  port  of  the 
United  States,  the  officers  returning  under  this 
order  will  report,  by  letter,  to  the  adjutant  general’s 
office,  at  Washington,  for  (if  able)  the  recruiting 
service. 

Sergeants  and  other  enlisted  men  who  have  become 
subjects  for  honorable  discharge  by  wounds  or  other- 
wise, and  who  are  able  to  travel,  will  receive  their 
discharges  and  be  allowed  to  accompany  to  first  train 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  thence  receive  a free  passage  to 
the  United  States. 

Under  circumstances,  as  above,  officers  and  men, 
at  Puebla  and  the  posts  below,  will  receive  like  or- 
ders from  the  respective  commanders  of  departments; 
but  only  in  the  clearest  cases;  and  each  commander 
will  make  a special  report,  to  general  headquarters, 
to  show  the  grounds  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority, 
especially  delegated  for  this  occasion  only. 

The  1st  regiment  of  U.  S artillery  will  proceed  to 
Vera  Cruz,  as  a portion  of  the  escort  to  the  wagon 
train.  Upon  its  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz  this  regiment 
will  relieve  the  1st  infantry,  now  in  garrison  at  that 
place,  and  the  latter  regiment  will  return  with  the 
train  to  this  capital. 

By  command  of  Major  Gen.  Scott, 

H.  L.  SCOTT,  A.  A.  A.  G. 


The  same  paper  furnishes  the  following  orders 
touching  the  military  contributions  which  Mexico  is 
to  be  called  upon  to  make: 

GENERAL  ORDERS — NO.  358. 

Headquarteis  of  the  Jirmy, 
Mexico,  November  25,  1847. 

Under  instructions  from  the  government  at  home, 
requiring  that  this  army  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
begin  to  raise  within  the  country  it  occupies,  the 
means  in  whole  or  in  great  part  of  maintaining  the 
expenses  of  the  occupation  until  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  shall  submit  terms  oT  peace  which 
the  United  States  may  honorably  accept,  it  is  order- 
ed that  no  uncoined  bullion,  bars  or  ingots,  either  of 
gold  or  silver,  shall  be  shipped  from  any  port  of 
Mexico,  until  the  further  orders  of  the  government 
at  home  shall  be  made  known  on  the  subject,  so  as  to 
give  time  for  said  government  to  hx  the  rale  of 
export  duty  on  Such  bullion,  and  perhaps  a smaller 
duty  on  gold  and  silver  coins. 

As  the  beginning  of  the  change  of  system  intimated 
above,  all  rents  for  houses  or  quarters  occupied  by 
officers  or  troops  of  the  army,  in  any  city  or  village 
in  Mexico,  will  cease  as  soon  as  contracts  may  per- 
mit, and  absolutely,  from  and  after  the  end  of  this 
month,  wherever  this  order  shall  be  received  in  time, 
and  in  future  necessary  quarters  both  for  officers  and 
troops,  where  the  public  buildings  are  insufficient, 
will  fi rst  be  demanded,  as  required,  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  several  places  occupied  by  the  troops, 
so  as  to  equalise  the  inconvenience  imposed  upon 
the  inhabitants,  and  diminish  the  same  as  much  as 
possible. 

If  the  authorities  fail  to  put  the  troops  promptly 
in  possession  of  such  quarters,  then  the  commanding 
officer,  in  every  such  case,  following  out  the  same 
principle  of  giving  the  least  distress  practicable  to 
the  unoffending  inhabitants,  will  cause  the  necessary 
buildings  to  be  occupied. 

Subsistence,  forage  and  other  necessaries,  for  the 
army,  will  be  purchased  and  paid  lor  as  heretofore; 
and  the  injunctions  and  penalties  of  the  martial  law 
order,  dated  February  19,  1847,  originally  published 
at  Tampico,  and  republished  several  times  since, 
with  additions,  w ill,  as  from  the  first,  be  strictly  en- 
forced, as  also,  in  general,  all  the  obligations  of  good 
morals  and  the  most  exact  discipline. 

By  command  of  Major  Gen.  Scott, 

H.  L.  SCOl'T,  A.  A.  A.  G. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  IN  THE  ARMY. 

The  difficulty  among  prominent  officers  of  our 
army  appears  to  have  been  quite  as  serious  as  was 
represented.  We  publish  here  the  orders  of  Gener.il 
Scott  reflecting  upon  ttie  officers  who  were  said  to  be 
under  arrest. 

GENERAL  ORDERS — NO.  3- 
Bar  Department,  Adj,  Gent's ■ Office, 
Washington,  January  28,  1844. 

The  following  regulation  has  been  receive^  from 
the  war  department: 

War  Department, 
Washington,  January  23,  1847. 

The  president  of  the  United  Slates  directs  that 
paragraph  650  of  the  general  regulations  for  the 
army,  established  on  the  1st  of  March,  1825,  auJ  not 


included  amongthose  published  Jan.  25,  1841,  benovr 
published,  and  that  its  observance  as  a part  of  the 
general  regulations,  be  strictly  enjoined  upon  the 
army  By  ordpr  of  the  president: 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  L.  MARCY, 

Secretary  of  war. 

The  following  is  the  paragraph  of  the  general  re- 
gulations for  the  army,  established  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1825,  referred  to  above: 

“650.  Private  letters  or  reports,  relative  to  mili- 
tary marches  and  operations,  are  frequently  mis- 
chievous in  design,  and  always  disgraceful  to  the 
army.  They  are,  therefore,  strictly  forbidden;  and 
any  officer  found  guilty  of  making  such  report  for 
publication,  without  special  permission,  or  of  placirg 
the  writing  beyond  his  control,  so  that  it  finds  its  way 
to  the  press,  within  one  month  after  the  termination 
of  the  campaign  to  which  it  relates,  shall  be  dismiss- 
ed from  the  service.” 

By  command  of  Major  Gen.  Scott: 

(Signed)  WM.  G.  FREEMAN, 

Ass’t.  Adjutant  General. 

GENERAL  ORDERS NO.  349. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Mexico,  November  12,  1847. 
The  attention  of  certain  officers  of  this  army  is  re- 
called to  the  foregoing  regulation,  which  the  general 
in  chief  is  resolved  to  enforce  so  far  as  it  may  be  in 
his  power. 

As  yet  but  two  echoes  from  home  of  the  brilliant 
operations  of  our  arms  in  this  basin  have  reached  us; 
the  first  in  a New  Orleans,  and  the  second  through  a 
Tampico  newspaper. 

It  requires  not  a little  charity  to  believe  that  the 
principal  heroes  of  the  scandalous  letters  alluded  to 
did  not  write  them,  or  specially  procure  them  to  be 
written,  and  the  intelligent  can  be  at  no  loss  in  con- 
jecturing the  authors — chiefs,  partisans,  and  pet  fa- 
miliars. To  the  honor  of  the  service,  the  disease — 
pruriency  of  fame,  not  earned — cannot  have  seized 
upon  half  a dozen  officers  (present)  all  of  whom,  it 
is  believed,  belong  to  the  same  two  coteries. 

False  credit  may,  no  doubt,  be  obtained  at  home, 
by  such  despicable  sell  puffings  and  malignant  exclu- 
sion of  others;  but  at  the  expense  of  the  just  esteem 
and  consideration  of  all  honorable  officers  who  love 
their  country,  their  profession,  and  the  truth  of  histo- 
ry. The  indignation  of  the  great  number  of  the 
latter  class  cannot  fail,  in  the  end,  to  bring  down  the 
conceited  and  the  envious  to  their  proper  level. 

By  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Scott: 

H.  L.  SCOTT,  A.  A.  A.  G. 
The  letters  alluded  to  by  General  Scott  as  “the 
echoes  from  home”  are  evidently  the  “Leonidas" 
letter,  and  the  other  a letter  which  appeared  first 
in  the  Pittsburg  Post,  was  theuce  transferred  to  the 
Union,  and  the  whole  then  appeared  in  a Tampico 
paper,  in  which  General  Scott  saw  first  the  letter. — 
Upon  the  publication  of  Gen.  Scott’s  orders  given 
above,  Lieut.  Col.  Duncan  came  out  promptly  in  the 
North  American  with  the  following  frank  avowal  of 
his  connection  with  the  “Tampico  letter,”  so  called. 
According  to  the  North  American  the  “Tampico  let- 
ter” was  “compiled  from  two  letters  w ritten  by  offi- 
cers of  the  army  in  Mexico  lo  a brother  officer  in 
Pittsburg,  for  his  eye  alone.”  But  read  what  Col. 
Duncan  has  to  say  of  it: 

Mexico,  November  13, 1847. 

To  the  editors  of  the  North  American: — 

Sir:  1 herewith  present  a copy  of  the  “Tampico 
letter, "characterized  as  “scandalous,”  “despicable,” 
“malignant,”  &c.,  in  general  orders  No.  349,  publish- 
ed in  the  American  Star  of  this  morning. 

To  the  end  that  ttie  true  character  of  this  letter 
may  be  known,  1 desire  that  you  republish  it  in  your 
paper;  and  that  none  of  my  brother  officers  may  in- 
nocently suffer  for  a publication  so  obnoxious,  I here- 
by publicly  acknowledge  myself  to  be  its  author. — 
The  substance  of  it  1 communicated  from  Tacubaya 
soon  after  the  battles,  in  a private  letter  to  a friend 
in  Pittsburg. 

The  siatemenls  in  the  letter  are  known  by  very 
many  officers  of  this  army  to  be  true,  and  1 cannot 
think  that  the  publication  of  truth  is  less  likely  to  do 
violence  to  individuals  or  the  service  than  the  sup- 
pression or  perversion  of  it. 

Justice  to  Gen.  Worth,  (who  is  evidently  one  of 
the  “heroes”  pointed  at  in  order  No.  349,)  requires 
me  to  state  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  my 
purpose  lo  write  the  letter  in  question,  nor  that  it  had 
been  written  till  well  on  its  way  to  its  destination; he 
never  saw,  nor  did  he  know,  directly  or  indirectly, 
even  the  purport  of  one  line,  word  or  syllable  of  it 
tilt  he  saw  it  in  print,  and  he  is  equally  ignarant  of 
my  design  to  make  this  declaration,  which  l do,  as  I 
wrote  the  letter,  ur  prompted  and  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility. Very  respectfully,  yourobedient  servant, 
JAMES  DUiNCAN, 
Brevbt  Lieut.  Colonel,  U.  S.  A . 
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After  the  publication  of  this  letter,  Col.  Duncan 
was  placed  under  arrest,  and  subsequently  General 
Pillow  was  arrested,  and  next  General  Worth.  The 
North  American  is  of  opinion  that  Gen.  Pillow  was 
not  arrested  on  account  of  the  “Leonidas”  letter,  but 
on  the  following  grounds 

There  has  been  another  arrest,  that  of  Gen.  Pillow, 
one  of  the  chiefs  aforenamed,  but  not,  as  appears,  on 
account  of  the  letters  of  which  he  is  the  hero.  We 
hear,  generally,  that  the  cause  was  this:  Gen.  Pil- 
low, having  taken  exceptions  to  the  finding  of  a court 
of  inquiry,  which  finding  has  been  approved  by  Gen. 
Scott,  addressed  a paper  relating  to  the  matter  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  through  the  commander  in  chief, 
preserving  a copy  which  he  avowed  in  a letter  ac- 
companying, he  hid  sent  (or  would  send)  directly  to  the 
secretary  at  Washington.  This  transaction  is  judged 
to  be  a contempt,  and  for  the  so  judged  contempt 
General  Pillow  is  arrested.  Not  understanding  the 
technicalities  of  the  case  we  are  not  advised  whether 
part  of  or  the  whole  transaction  is  regarded  as  the 
contempt — but  that  is  immaterial. 

Gen.  Worth’s  arrest  is  thus  noticed  in  the  North 
American  of  the  26th  ult: 

The  latest  arrest  occurred  yesterday — that  of  Brev. 
Maj.  General  Worth,  and  the  charge  is,  we  believe, 
contempt  towards  the  commander  in  chief.  Without 
a full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  we  do  not  purpose 
to  lengthen  this  article  by  any  remarks  upon  this 
proceeding. 

COURT  OF  INQUIRY  IN  THE  CASE  OF  GEN.  PILLOW. 
GENERAL  ORDERS — NO.  329. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Mexico,  Oct.  30,  1847. 

Proceedings  of  a court  of  inquiry,  of  which  Brevet 
Major  Gen.  W.  J.  Worth  is  president,  convened  at 
this  place  by  the  following  orders,  viz: 

GENERAL  ORDERS— NO.  219. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Mexico,  October  22,  1847. 

At  the  instance  of  Major  General  G.  J.  Pillow, 
a court  of  inquiry  will  assemble  at  the  palace,  or 
such  other  place  in  this  city,  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  president  of  court,  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine 
o’clock. 

The  court  will  investigate  and  report  the  facts  and 
circumstances  connected  with  the  removal  of  two 
small  howilzers  on  the  14th  of  September,  from  Cha- 
pullepec — stating  by  whom  removed,  and  whether 
with  the  knowledge  of  Major  General  Pillow,  and 
also  give  their  opinion  upon  the  facts  which  may  be 
developed. 

Members — Brevet  Major  General  W.  J.  Worth, 
Major  General  J.  A.  Q litman,  Brig.  General  D.  E. 
Twiggs. 

Lt.  R.  P.  Hammond,  3d  artillery,  is  appointed  the 
judge  advocate  of  the  court. 

By  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Scott, 

H.  L.  SCOTT,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

The  said  order  being  founded  on  the  following 
communication  from  Maj.  Gen.  Pillow,  viz: 

1.  Maj.  Gen.  Pillow  to  Capt.  H.  L.  Scott,  acting 
assistant  adjutant  general,  as  follows: 

Mexico,  Oct.  9,  1847. 

Captain— On  the  night  of  the  13ln  I was  inlormed 
at  Chapultepec  that  two  small  howitzers,  which  my 
command  had  captured  in  storming  that  place,  had 
been  taken  from  the  carriages  and  were  not  to  be 
found.  Being  myself  unable  from  my  wound  to  get 
out  of  bed  1 caused  a strict  inquiry  to  be  instituted 
lor  them,  and  was  informed  late  at  night  that  they 
were  found  in  my  own  baggage  wagon,  and  found 
further  that  they  had  been  placed  there  by  Mr. 
Welch.  This  was  done  without  my  knowledge  or 
authority.  1 immediately  sent  lor  Col.  Howard  and 
directed  him  to  have  them  taken  out,  an  I directed 
my  aids  de  camp,  Lieuls.  Rains  and  Ripley,  to  have 
them  mounted  and  placed  in  battery  for  the  defence 
of  the  place. 

I never  knew,  until  last  night  at  9 o’clock,  that  my 
order  to  take  the  pieces  out  of  my  wagon  had  not 
been  obeyed.  My  aids-de-camp  reported  to  me  that 
night,  that  there  was  no  ammunition  for  those  pie- 
ces, and  therefore  they  could  not  place  them  in  bat- 
tery. I now  learn  from  inquiry,  that  they  were 
brought  to  the  city  in  my  wagon,  and  were  taken  from 
the  wagon  by  Lieut.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Welch,  and  that 
they  probably  have  one  each.  Mr.  Rogers  has  re- 
tired from  my  staff,  and  he  is  now  at  the  ‘Sociedad.’ 
Mr.  Welch  is  in  the  city,  but  1 do  not  know  where  lie 
resides. 

Regarding  the  conduct  of  those  gentlemen  as  im 
proper,  1 feeling  it  my  duty  not  to  suffer  any  persons 
to  shelter  themselves  from  responsibilities  under  my 
protection,  1 feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  at  the  e rliest 
moment,  to  give  this  information  to  the  general-m- 
chief,  for  such  action  as  h,e  may  think  proper  lo  lake. 
But  for  my  having  been  so  much  disabled  by  my 
wound,  1 would  have  seen  personally  to  the  execu- 


tion of  my  orders,  and  would  never  have  suffered  the 
general  to  be’troubled  about  such  matters. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GIDEON  J PILLOW, 
Major  General  U.  S.  Army. 

P.  S — l had  written  this  note  and  ordered  it  re 
corded  when  1 received  the  note  of  this  date  of  Mr. 
Williams,  A D C.  to  Capt.  Huger. 

Lieut.  Rogers  is  not  subject  to  my  orders  as  he 
has  retired  some  lime  since  from  mv  staff.  Mr. 
Welch  is  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  following  the 
army.  1 will  send  for  those  gentlemen  and  commu- 
nicate the  orders  of  the  general  in  chief. 

Very  respectfully,  GID.  J.  PILLOW, 

Major  General  U.  S A 

2.  Major  Gen.  Pillow  to  Capt.  H.  L.  Scott,  A.  A. 
adjutant  general,  as  follows: 

City  of  Mexico,  Oct • 19,  1847. 

Captain — Having  been  informed  that  Gen.  Scott 
entertains  and  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  two 
small  howitzers  captured  at  Chapultepec,  were  re- 
moved with  my  knowledge  and  acquiescence,  I deem 
it  due  no  less  to  his  opinion  than  as  an  act  of  justice 
to  myself  to  lay  the  accompanying  statements  of  Lts. 
Rains,  Ripley,  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Welch  before  him, 
and  to  ask  such  reply  as  the  justice  ol  the  case  may 
render  proper. 

I addressed  a note,  (of  which  I now  send  you  a 
copy  below)  addressed  to  the  general  himself,  but  as 
he  refused  to  receive  it  as  a private  communication. 
1 now  address  it  officially , though  I still  entertain  the 
opinion  that  it  is  properly  a private  and  unofficial 
communication. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  GID.  J.  PILLOW, 

Major  General  U.  S.  A. 

Copy  of  the  note  above  referred  to. 

City  of  Mexico,  Oct.  1847. 

General — Being  informed  that  you  entertain  the 
opinion  that  the  small  h iwilzers  captured  at  Cha- 
pultepec, were  removed  from  that  place  with  my 
knowledge  or  acquiescence,  I deem  it  due  to  yourself, 
no  less  than  to  my  honor,  to  lay  before  yoj  the  ac- 
companying statements,  and  to  ask  you  to  favor  me 
with  such  reply  as  justice  to  myself  and  the  facts  of 
this  render  proper. 

I had  hoped  that  my  official  report  of  the  9th  inst., 
addressed  to  your  adjutant  general,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  acquit  me  in  your  opinion  of  any  partici- 
pation in  the  transaction.  Whatever  doubt,  however, 
may  have  heretofore  existed,  l indulge  the  hope  that 
these  proofs  will  throw  the  responsibility  of  that 
transaction  upon  the  proper  persons,  aud  will  relieve 
me  from  impressions  of  oiy  conduct,  no  less  at  war 
with  my  duly  as  an  officer,  than  unjust  to  my  reputa- 
tion as  a gentleman. 

Accept,  my  dear  sir,  assurances  of  the  regard  with 
which  1 have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  GIDEON  J.  PILLOW, 

Major  General  U.  S.  Army. 

To  Major  Gen.  Scott. 

3.  Major  Gen.  Pillow  to  Capt.  H.  L Scott,  A.  A. 
Adjutant  General,  as  follows: 

City  of  Mtxico,  Oct.  22,  1847. 

Captain — Inasmuch  as  that  representati  ins  have 
been  made  to  the  general  in  chief,  and  to  others,  in 
regard  to  the  removal  of  the  two  howitzers  at  Cna- 
pultepec  on  the  13th  September,  imputing  to  me  a 
knowledge  of  the  intended  removal,  which  represen- 
tations are  erroneous  aud  are  calculated  to  preju- 
dice my  character  and  co  iduct  as  an  officer,  I deem 
it  my  duty  lo  demand  a court  of  inquiry,  to  investi- 
gate the  lacts  and  ciicumstances  connected  with  the 
removal  of  those  guns,  from  their  carriages  and  from 
Cnapultepec,  by  whom  removed,  and  whether  with 
tny  knowledge,  and  tne  said  court  lo  give  its  opinion 
whether  l am  in  any  degree  censurable  in  ihe  pre- 
mises. 

As  some  of  the  witnesses  intend  leaving  for  the 
United  States  by  the  first  opportunity,  I desire  thit 
the  court  uiay  be  ordered  to  convene  as  early  as 
practicable. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obeJient  serv’l,  GID.l  . PILLOW, 

Major  Gen.  U.  S.  Army. 

report: 

The  court  find  and  report  the  following  facts  and 
circumstances: 

l,  That  two  small  howitzers,  captured  at  Cup  il- 
lepeWwere  remove  J from  their  carriages  during  ihe 
foremon  of  September  13tn;  one  was  removed  oy 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Welch,  a follower  ol 
the  army,  especially  of  the  3d  division,  and  tne 
other  by,  and  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  H>dge, 
9th  infantry;  and,  so  far  as  the  testimony  shows,  this 
removal  from  their  carriages,  was  made  without  tne 
previous  knowledge,  authority  or  consent  of  M ij  ir 
Gen.  Pillow.  When  the  guns  were  taken  from  tueir 


carriages,  they  were  placed,  at  separate  times,  by 
the  two  individuals  who  had  removed  them,  in  the 
baggage  wagon  of  Major  Gen.  Pillow,  and  this,  so 
far  as  the  testimony  shows,  without  the  previous 
knowledge,  authority  or  consent  of  Major  General 
Pillow. 

2 It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  Maj.  Gen. 
Pillow  was  informed  by  an  officer  acting  on  his  staff. 
Passed  Midshipman  Rogers  of  the  navy,  on  the 
evening  of  September  13,  that  the  two  howitzers 
were  then  in  his,  Gen.  Pillow’s  wagon.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  general  expressed  any  surprise  when 
this  information  was  communica'ed  to  him,  nor  is  it 
shown  that  he  evinced  any  desire  or  determination 
to  have  the  howilzers  returned  to  their  proper 
place,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  his  language  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  at  the  time,  viz:  “Very  well,  I think  lam 
entitled  to  them  as  trophies,’’  there  is  conveyed  an 
evident  impression  that  Major  Gen.  Pillow  desired, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  to  retain  the  h iwitzers  for 
himself. 

3.  That  Lieut.  Col.  Howard,  15th  i-  fa  itry,  the 
commanding  officer  of  Chapultepec,  did  report  to 
Maj.  Gen.  Pillow,  on  the  evening  of  Sep‘.  13,  that 
two  small  howitzers  had  disappeared  from  their  car- 
riages, and  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
of  Sept.  14,  the  same  howilzers  had  been  found  in 
his  wagon.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence 
that  General  Pillow  directed  or  desired  the  restora- 
tion of  these  guns  at  that  time,  but,  from  his  langu- 
age to  Lt.  Col.  Howard,  viz: “That  Mr.  Welch,  and 
Mr.  Rogers,  had  interested  the  nselves  in  getting 
those  guns,  lo  be  taken  away  as  trophies,  a id  that  he 
(Col.  H.)  better  not  interfere — but  to  let  them  go,” 
therein  conveyed  the  evident  conclusion  that  Major 
Gen.  Pillow  was  aware  of  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  Messrs.  Welch  and  Rogers  to  remove  the  guns 
from  Chapultepec,  did  acquiesce  in  such  removal, 
and  did  authorize  the  removal  in  his  own  wagon. 

4.  It  appears  from  the  evidence,  that  on  the  night 
of  the  14th,  when  the  garrison  of  Chapultepec  was 
about  being  reduced  in  numbers,  and  whilst  con- 
versing wiih  the  staff  about  the  defences  of  the 
place,  Gen.  Pillow  ordered  two  officers  of  his  staff 
to  have  these  howilzers  taken  out  of  the  wagon  and 
remounted,  with  some  other  orders  relative  to  the 
general  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  the  work. 

It  was  ascertained  by  his  staff  officeis  that  no 
suitable  ammunition  could  be  found  for  the  howit- 
zers, and  that  they  were  therefore  not  used,  not 
mounted,  not  removed  from  the  wagon,  and  other 
arrangements  for  defence  were  made  without  them, 
and  reported  to  Gen.  Pillow. 

The  impression  is  strong  and  almost  conclusive, 
that  this  order  of  Major  Gen.  Pillow,  to  his  staff 
officers,  could  not  have  indicated  a desire  on  his  part 
for  a full  and  final  restoration  of  these  howitzers  to 
their  proper  places,  as  public  properly — otherwise 
the  mere  fact  of  failure  to  find  suitable  ammunition 
for  their  immediate  use  could  not  justify  the  staff 
officers  in  failing  to  obey  the  order  to  remount  the 
pieces — and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  staff  officers 
were  censured  for  the  omission. 

5.  That  the  two  howitzers  were  brought  to  town 
on  the  15th  ol  September,  in  Gen.  Pillow’s  wagon;, 
that  one  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  carried  to 
his  quarters  under  his  'direction,  whilst  the  other 
was  carried  to  the  residence  of  Welch,  and  for  him. 

it  does  not  appear  that  Maj.  Gen.  Pillo.v  had  any 
information  ol  the  actual  tact  that  the  howitzers 
were  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  until  the  evening  of 
October  8,  subsequent  lo  the  order  of  the  general- 
in-chief,  in  relation  to  trophies,  etc.,  when,  and  sub* 
sequeutly,  he  seems  to  have  used  all  proper  mea- 
sures to  have  them  restored. 

And  ttie  court  is  ol  opinion  that  further  military 
proceedings  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  general-in-chief  approves  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  opinions  of  the  court  in  the  foregoing  case. 

The  court  of  inquiry,  of  which  Brevet  Major 
Gen.  Worth  is  presiuent,  is  dissolved. 

By  command  of  Major  Gen.  Scott. 

H.  L.  SCOTT,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  ANAYA. 

After  being  sworn  as  president  ad  interim  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

Sres  Deputies:  I come  to  fulfil  your  wishes,  taking 
in  charge  the  supreme  executive  power  of  the  union, 
for  the  short  - pace  of  lime  that  will  elapse  until  the 
next  consti'uiional  period  arrives,  if  the  days  be 
lew,  the  difficulties  present  themselves  numerous 
and  appaling.  The  great  misfortune  of  our  land, 
is  the  sentiment  that  exclusively  occupies  the  minds 
of  all  who  know  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  word 
coun  try. 

In  such  circumstances,  without  the  powerful 
co.icurrence  of  the  nation,  no  government  can  un- 
der! ake  its  defence,  lt  belongs  alone  to  t tie  execu- 
tive power  to  unite  all  etiorts,  direct  themacording 
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to  the  national  will,  and  remove  all  obstacles,  that 
discortfirience  has  hitherto  thrown  in  the  way. 

With  the  decision  of  an  ancient  servant  of  the  conn 
try,  I have  sworn  not  to  omit  a single  effort,  nor  to 
spare  the  most  costly  sacrifices  in  endeavoring  to 
prove  myself  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me  by  the  national  representation.  To  doubt  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  Mexican  people  would  bech 
doubt  of  that  valor  and  those  high  virtues  whirt 
emancipated  the  country,  which  although  dishea  - 
ened  and  led  astray  by  twenty  five  years  of  dissen- 
sions, are  producing  even  yet  so  many  and  such 
sublime  sacrifices. 

1 declare  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  oath  just 
taken  “of  respecting  and  causing  to  be  respected 
the  fundamental  institutions,”  1 will  act  in  accord- 
ance both  with  my  duty  and  my  profound  convic 
tions.  The  federal  system  is  the  only  one  calculat- 
ed to  save  a people  in  a situation  so  dangerous  as 
ours.  To  seek  now  a remedy  in  new  systems,  or  in 
new  revolutions,  would  be  to  give  up  the  republic 
without  defence  and  without  remorse  to  the  enemy 
who  tore  down  our  national  flag  from  the  palace 
where  the  victorious  Iturbide  planted  it  with  his 
own  hands. 

n The  government  relies  upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  sta'es,  their  good  ser.se,  and  tried  love  of  liberty 
andtrder.  It  will  keep  in  harmony  with  them,  for 
their  efforts  (the  heroic  capital  of  the  republic  being 
lost)  are  those  that  now  must  save  us. 
r In  a situation  such  as  ours,  indivi  ual  privations 
are  inevitable;  the  government  far  from  increasing, 
will  endeavor  to  lessen  them  as  much  as  lays  in  its 
power.  The  security  of  persons  and  properties  will 
be  sacred,  taxes  w ill  be  exacted  proportionally,  and 
the  amount  thereof  distiibuled  with  honesty  and 
economy. 

It  is  the  du'y  of  congress,  who  also  knows  our 
net essities,  to  promulgate  such  wise  laws  as  the 
countiy  lequires,  and  to  diffuse  life  and  encourage- 
ment throughout  the  republic.  I will  be  the  first 
to  comply  with  them,  striving  above  all  to  unite  all 
the  private  efforts  in  the  grand  object,  the  salvation 
of  our  independence.  For  me,  all  our  domestic 
broils,  foolish  enmities  and  dissensions  w ill  be  hence- 
forth secondary  matters  of  consideration.  My  ad- 
ministration will  not  persecute  any  classor  party.  I 
call  upon  all  without  distinction  to  assemble  around 
the  standard  ot  their  country. 

Without  being  deitmed  as  lo  our  situation  , on  the 
contrary  fully  aware  and  overwhelmed  with  its 
difficulties,  and  ready  to  face  new  misfortunes,  if 
such  be  our  destiny,  I have  come  lo  this  place,  vvitti 
the  firm  resolution  never  to  seal  the  dishonor  of  our 
native  land.  God  alone  can  look  into  the  future;  as 
to  public  men,  it  suffices,  that  they  know  their  duly 
and  fulfil  it.  The  nation  is  awaie  that  1 never  de 
ceived  her,  that  my  oaths  are  always  loyal;  and  that 
my  blood,  my  life,  and  my  reputation  belong  to 
her.  Called  in  her  name,  1 have  come  to  occupy  of 
all  situations  that  most  contrary  to  my  inclinations. 
May  God  bless  and  cause  to  be  fulfilled  the  ardent 
desires  of  the  man  who  has  not  and  is  incapable  of 
entertaining  any  other  idea  than  that  of  the  liberty 
and  honor  of  his  unfortunate  country. 

Fromfhe  A etc  Orleans  Picayune , Dec.  18. 

From  the  Pacific  — Mr.  F.  Ward,  bearer  of 
despatches  from  Col.  Mason,  governor  of  California, 
passed  through  the  city  yesterday.  Mr.  Ward  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  in  July  last  in  the  line  of  battle 
ship  Columbus,  bearing  the  flag  of  Corn.  Biddle,  from 
Valparaiso.  Fiom  that  port  Mr.  Ward  took  a stea- 
mer to  Panama,  thence  crossed  the  Isthmus  and  look 
an  English  steamer  lor  Kingston,  whence  lie  arrived 
here  by  ship  after  a short  passage.  Yesterday  he 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  Washington. 

The  Columbus  was  to  sail  from  Valparaiso  on  the 
1st  of  November  direct  for  home.  Hence  she  may  be 
expected  here  in  all  the  month  of  February.  Mr. 
Crump,  late  our  charge  to  Chili,  and  Mr.  Dorr,  late 
consul  at  Valparaiso,  will  come  passengers  on  the 
Columbus. 

On  the  28lh  of  October,  Mr.  Douallier,  an  officer 
in  the  Russian  army,  but  acting  as  a midshipman  on 
board  the  Columbus,  died  of  cholera  alter  a short 
illness.  His  less  was  much  deplored  by  the  officers, 
among  Whom  lie  acted  as  a midshipman  en  amateur, 
learning  something  of  our  naval  s rvice. 

At  Panama  Mr.  Waid  found  Col.  Barton,  our  new 
charge  Lo  Peru,  with  tiis  lamily.  All  well.  They 
expected  to  leave  there  in  the  English  steamer  on  the 
28th  November. 

At  Cruces,  between  Panama  and  Chagres,  Mr. 
Ward  met  Commodore  Jones  and  suite  going  to  tire 
Pacific. 

In  relation  to  the  capture  of  Guay  mas,  referred  to 
above,  the  city  of  Mexico  American  Star  has  the 

Vowing: 


Gvaymas  — We  stated,  in  a recent  paragraph,  that 
several  ships  of  the  American  navy  had  entered  the 
port  of  Guaymas.  and  demanded  a surrender  of  the 
place.  By  late  advices  we  learn  that  on  the  20th 
ult,  the  place  surrendered  to  the  naval  force  under 
Lavellette,  commanding  the  naval  force  of  the  U. 
States,  and  the  port  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. The  frigates  under  his  command  were  the 
Portsmouth  and  the  Congress,  which  fired  upon  the 
place  for  about  an  hour.  The  terms  to  which  the 
place  was  subjected  are  very  much  like  those  granted 
in  other  places  occupied  by  ohr  forces,  and  we  need 
not  give  the  articles  at  length.  W.  A.  Robinson  had 
been,  appointed  collector  of  the  customs,  and  the  du- 
ties were  as  follows: 

“The  duties  of  importation,  until  otherwise  order 
ed,  will  be  five  per  cent,  per  ton,  and  ten  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  the  value  in  port  to  be  determined  by 
persons  appointed  for  that  purpose.” 

Until  quarters  shall  be  provided  for  the  troops  who 
were  to  garrison  the  place,  the  United  States  flag 
would  be  hoisted  in  some  point  in  the  bay  from  the 
U.  S.  frigate  Congress. 


Later. — The  British  West  India  mail  steamer 
Teviot,  Lieut.  P.  Hast,  R.  N.,  commander,  arrived 
at  Ship  Island  harbor  at  4 o’cloi k on  the  afternoon 
of  the  20th  inst  , in  four  days  from  Vera  Cruz.  By 
this  arrival  the  Picayune  (extra)  of  the  22J  instant, 
has  dates  from  the  city  of  Mexico  of  the  14th  of  this 
month. 

General  Patterson  had  reached  the  city  of  Mexico 
with  6 000  men,  having  left  a garrison  at  Rio  Frio, 
u fit  re  a permanent  depot  is  to  be  made. 

A train  left  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  9;h  instant, 
for  Vera  Cruz,  under  command  of  General  Tjviggs. 
Gen.  Pierce  is  coming  down  with  it. 

The  steamer  Portland,  Captain  Spinney,  arrived 
at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  J5th  inst.,  after  a terrible  pas- 
sage, during  which  a hundred  horses  were  thrown 
overboard. 

The  1st  artillery  now  at  Mexico,  is  to  relieve  the 
1st  infantry  as  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,  thus  ex- 
changing positions. 

General  Butler  left  Jalapa  on  the  6th,  for  Puebla 
The  tram  which  be  commanded,  has  also  left  that 
city. 

Correspondence  of  the  N.  O Picayune. 

Mexico,  December  13,  1847. 

A discovery  was  made  on  Thursday  in  the  convent 
of  San  Domingo,  in  this  city.  Some  of  the  troops 
who  arrived  with  General  Patterson  were  quartered 
there,  and  turning  over  an  old  desk  that  was  left  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  found  it  contained  some  §15,000  in 
silver  and  gold.  This  led  to  a further  search,  and  in 
one  of  the  cells  a large  quantity  of  clothing  and  am- 
munition was  found,  which  was  removed  to  the  quar- 
termaster’s department. 

About  6 o’eli  ck,  on  Saturday  night,  Mr.  Doyle,  the 
English  charge  d’affairs,  arrived  from  Vera  Cruz  in 
the  diligence,  escorted  by  Captain  Fairchild,  of  the 
Louisiana  rangers,  and  about  3G  uien.  They  brought 
neither  letteis  or  papers,  but  last  night  the  English 
courier  arrived  with  a full  budget.  Capt.  F.  informs 
me  that  there  cannot  be  less  than  twelve  thousand 
men  on  the  road  up  here,  and  that  General  Butler 
would  be  in  Puebla  yesterday  (Sunday)  with  seven 
thousand  men. 

The  Ohio  regiment  are  encamped  at  Rio  Frio, 
under  Colonel  Irwin,  together  with  one  company  of 
Illinois  dragoons,  under  Captain  Little,  numbering  in 
all  about  six  hundred  men.  There  are  seven  com- 
panies of  the  Ohio  regiment  there,  the  other  four  be- 
ing at  Puebla.  'Phis  encampment  is  doubtless  in- 
tended to  be  permanent,  as  the  men  were  building 
themselves  bousts. 

1 inclose  you  an  order  from  Gen.  Scott,  issued  to- 
day, oi  the  most  severe  character,  about  the  guerrilla 
parlies,  who  are  said  to  be  gathering  in  considerable 
numbers  through  the  country.  The  concluding  pa- 
ragraph appears  to  favor  the  idea  that  the  post  of 
Rio  Frio  will  be  permanent.  There  is  absolutely  no 
news  from  Querelaro.  Congress  does  not  meet,  and 
there  is  a rumor  in  town  lhat  Santa  Anna  has  been 
proclaimed  dictator  there,  but  1 cannot  trace  it  to  any 
reliable  source.  Eery  thing  here  appears  lo  favor 
the  belief  that  a movement  will  be  shortly  made  for 
the  interior. 

What  division  of  the  army  will  take  the  lead,  or 
who  is  to  command  it,  I cannot  say,  but  madamej’u- 
mor  points  lo  the  gallant  Smith,  the  hero  of  Co®e- 
ras,  as  the  cummander.  Without  doubt  he  would  be 
an  excellent  man,  but  1 do  not  see  how  he  can  be 
spaied  from  his  post  here.  His  moderation,  firmness 
and  sit  ret  attention  to  business  have  endeared  him  to 
all  the  citizens,  native  and  foreign,  and  they  would 
feel  ins  loss  more  keenly.  Nous  verrons. 

December  14. — Nothing  new  Ibis  morning.  The 
courier  goes  oil  at  8 o’clock,  aud  I send  the  morning 


papers  by  him.  General  Scott  has  issued  another 
order,  dividing  the  army  into  brigades,  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Smith,  Calwallader  and  Col. 
Riley.  c.  c. 

The  following  is  Gen.  Scott’s  order  touching  the 
guerrillas. 

Headquarters  of  llie  Jh  my, 
Mexico,  December  12,  1847. 

1.  The  highways  of  Mexico,  used  or  about  to  be 
used  by  the  American  troops,  being  slill  infested  in 
many  parts  by  those  atrocious  bands  called  guerrile- 
ros  and  rancheros,  who,  under  instructions  from  the 
late  Mexican  authorities,  continue  to  violate  every 
rule  of  warfare  observed  by  civilized  nations,  it  has 
become  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  vigor  and  uni- 
formity in  the  pursuit  of  the  evil,  to  announce  lo  all 
the  views  and  instructions  of  general  headquarters  on 
the  subject. 

2.  Every  American  post  established  in  Mexico, 
will  daily  push  delachmerils  or  palroles  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  disinfest  the  neighborhood,  its  roads 
and  places  of  concealment. 

3.  No  quarters  will  be  given  to  known  murderers 
or  robbers,  whether  called  guerrilleros  or  rancheros, 
and  whether  serving  under  Mexican  commissions  or 
not.  They  arc  equally  pests  to  unguarded  Mexicans, 
foreigners  and  small  parties  of  Americans,  and  ought 
to  be  exterminated. 

4.  Offenders  of  the  above  character,  accidentally 
falling  into  the  hands  of  American  troops,  will  be 
momentarily  held  as  prisoners;  that  is.  not  put  to 
death  without  due  solemnity.  Accordingly,  they  wil 
be  reported  to  commanding  officers,  who  will,  with-' 
out  delay,  order  a council  of  war,  for  the  summary 
trial  of  the  offenders  under  lire  known  laws  of  war 
applicable  to  such  cases. 

5.  A council  of  war  may  consist  of  any  number  of 
officers,  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  thirteen, 
and  may,  (or  any  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war,  condemn  to  death,  or  to  lashes,  not  exceeding 
filly,  on  satisfactory  proof  that  such  prisoner,  at  the 
lime  o'  capture,  actually  belonged  to  any  party  or 
gang  of  known  robbers  or  murderers,  or  bad  ac- 
tually committed  murder  or  robbery  upon  any  Ame- 
rican officer  or  soldier,  or  follower  of  the  American 
army. 

6.  The  new  post,  Rio  Frio,  will  be  considered  un- 
der the  direct  command  of  the  general  in  chief  and 
in  correspondence  with  him  until  further  orders. 

By  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Scott. 

The  Monitor,  of  Dec.  9,  publishes  a decree  from 
Senor  Rosa,  the  minister  ol  justice  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  protesting  against  the  sale  of  church  pro- 
perty in  this  city,  except  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  and  the  churuh,  You  will  recollect 
lhat  a short  time  ago  the  civil  and  military  governor 
protiibised  the  sale  of  any  of  this  property,  except  by 
permission  of  the  government  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  Rosas’  decree  seems  to  be  intended  lo  counteract 
tlie  effect  of  this  prohibition.  He,  Rus.s,  preuounceg 
all  such  sales  invalid  and  of  no  effect,  and  speaks 
warmly  on  the  subject.  The  Mexican  people,  or 
those-* ho  administer  tbe  government,  appears  to 
think  lhat  the  result  of  the  rec-  nt  baliles  in  this  val- 
ley has  oeon  jnsl  nothin,,  stall. 

The  following  older  of  Gen.  Smith  was,  perhaps, 
aimed  at  the  order  ol  Rosa,-  meritnsued  above  by  our 
correspondent 

Ofjice  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Governor, 
National  Palace,  Mexico,  Dec.  10  1847. 

1.  Any  decree  oi  the  Mexican  general  government, 
affecting  or  modifying  the  political  rights  of  those 
living  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  American  ar- 
my, is  null,  and  any  attempt  to  promulgate  such  de- 
cree as  effective  or  to  enforce  it,  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  American  authorities,  will 
be  considered  and  punished  as  a direct  opposition  to 
them. 

2.  The  people  of  the  city  of  Mexico  have  the  right 

lo  make  their  municipal  elections  without  any  inter- 
ruption. PERSIFOR  F.  SMITH. 

Bre-et  Brigadier  General  aud  Ci.il  and  Military 
Governor. 


By  tile  Governor: 

R.  P.  Hammond,  secretary. 


THE  HIS  TO  RY  OF  ANNEXATION 


BT  EX  PRESIDENT  JONES. 


L E T T E * 1 . 

Barrington  November  13th,  1847. 

To  Hamilton  Stuart  esq., 

Editor  of  Galveston,  ( Texas J Civilian  and  Gazelle. 

Dear  Sir  : — My  attention  has  lately  been  called 
to  Uvo  letters  ol  Ex-President  Tyler,  published  in 
the  newspapers,  assailing  Texas  and  her  late  ex- 
ecutive government,  as  well  as  the  European  agents 
accredited  lo  it;  and  though  tbe  business  of  my  farm 
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emands  a constant  attendance  on  my  part  and  leaves 
ne  consequently  but  little  leisure  for  the  purpese,  I 
Jo  not  fe6l  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  many  appeals 
which  have  been  made  to  me  by  individual  friends, 
or  so  far  to  disregard  the  public  sentiment  in  this 
country  communicated  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  press,  as  to  remain  silent  and  suffer  very  grave 
charges  from  such  high  authority  to  pass  unnoticed 
and  unrefuted.  A natural  disposition  to  go  to  the 
defence  of  my  adopted  country,  whenever  that  coun- 
try might  be  assailed,  and  a sense  of  the  duty  I owe 
her  as  one  of  her  citizens,  force  me  to  break  a res- 
olution 1 had  formej,  on  retiring  from  office,  to  say 
nothing,  to  leave  the  angry  passions  of  men  and  the 
en  thousand  slanders  to  which  they  give  rise,  the 
ormer  to  subside  in  due  time,  and  the  latter  to  pass 
uietly  to  oblivion.  Attacks  which  only  affected 
lyself,  and  made  upon  me  as  the  head  of  the  cabinet 
r chief  executive  of  Texas,  would  have  been  secure 
f meeting  with  no  attention,  for  on  retiring  from 
fiiee  1 appealed  my  own  cause  from  the  excitements 
f the  then  present  to  the  calm  judgment  of  poster- 
y,  and  was  willing  their  abide  to  award.  In  my 
aledictory  address  I said,  “Whatever  injustice  may 
ave  been  done  me  in  moments  of  excitement,  I in 
ulge  the  belief  that  w hen  correct  information  is 
isseminated  in  regard  to  my  whole  course,  the  pub 
ic  mind  will  settle  down  into  proper  conclusions, 
nd  that  my  fellow  citizens  will  then  judge  me  right- 
y.  At  least  1 have  the  approbation  of  my  own 
onscience,  a reward  in  itself  above  all  price,  and 
epose  upon  the  assured  belief  that  history  and  pos- 
erity  will  do  me  no  harm.”  But  strange  as  it  may 
ppear,  and  as  it  really  is,  after  so  long  a tune  has 
lapsed  since  the  transactions  which  from  the  ground- 
work of  Mr.  Tyler’s  communications  took  place, 
fter  years  had  rolled  over  them,  and  when  the  pub- 
ic mind  was  about  “to  settle  down  into  proper  con- 
tusions,” he  has  resolved,  in  the  recesses  of  a mind 
:apable  of  such  things,  to  disturb  this  settlement  and 
to  give  immortality  to  slanders  against  Texas  and 
ier  executive,  by  endorsing  them  with  the  name  and 
oy  the  authority  of  a president  of  the  United  States. 
Deeply  and  sincerely  as  I deplore  the  necessity  which 
impels  me  to  speak  out  ou  this  occasion,  and  wholly 
repugnant  as  it  is  to  my  feelings,  my  duly  to  rnysell, 
family,  associates  in  the  government,  and  to  my 
country,  requires  tile  sacrifice.  The  contest  in  which 
1 have  to  engage,  is  not  of  my  own  seeking. — 

I have  very  little  lime  for  political  strife  or  discus- 
sions, and  less  taste  than  lime.  11  there  were  any 
one  else  to  undertake  ttie  defence  of  Texas  on  this 
occasion,  I should  most  gladly  defer  the  task  to  him, 
but  I am  the  only  individual  identified  with  the 
negotiations  for  annexation,  and  the  alternative  of 
independence,  simultaneously  sought,  Irom  their 
commencement  up  to  the  hour  when  both  were  con- 
summated under  my  administration  and  consequently 
the  only  one  cognizant  of  every  material  fact  con- 
nected with  those  negotiations  from  their  inception 
in  1841  to  their  close  in  I~s46  during  ail  of  which 
time,  as  secretary  of  state  of  Texas,  or  president,  1 
had  either  the  active  management  of  them,  or  their 
chiel  cunlroJ.  1 trust,  therefore,  Mr.  Elitor,  that 
it  may  not  be  deemed  improper  in  me  under  the 
circumstances,  to  undertake  the  task  of  disabusing 
the  public  mmd,  and  as  the  interests  and  good  name 
of  tne  country  must  be  involved  in  this  defence,  1 
trust  1 may  confidently  rely  upon  your  patriotism  to 
give  my  communications,  which  must  necessarily  be 
somewtial  lengthy,  a place  in  your  uselul  joui nal. — 
The  lowest  depths  ot  lalseliuod  have  been  explored, 
sir,  and  erior  bioughl  up  Irom  thence,  scattered 
broad  cast  over  the  whole  Union  in  relation  to  these 
matters.  As  1 have  already  intimated,  1 had  hoped 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  of  truth  would  have 
dried  up  Inesc  seeds  and  that  none  would  have  taken 
root  and  lived.  B it  Mr.  Tyler’s  letters  appear  to 
give  evidence  that  some  of  them,  watered  by  his  care, 
are  aoout  to  germinate. 

In  order  to  a proper  understanding  of  what  the 
occasion  wiiliequne  me  to  say,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Tyler’s  ch  rges,  which  are  very  broad,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  a succinct  account  ol  the  negotia- 
tions between  Texas,  Mexico,  ttie  United  States, 
France  and  England,  Irom  the  close  ot  1841  to  the 
beginning  ot  1b46  and  oi  some  matters  incidental  to 
them.  I Ins  1 propose  to  do,  and  to  ansv.  er  the 
question  so  oih  n asked  and  os  ofeten  uuaiis.i  ered  and 
misunderstood, — “By  what  means  the  acknowledge- 
ment oi  'l'exian  mucpendence  hy  Mexico  and  her 
final  annexation  tr  the  United  Slates  were  drought 
about?”  In  doing  this,  1 must  promise  that  1 rely 
principally  u on  my  mernoiy  ol  < vents  f r what  l 
shall  state,  as  1 am  not  in  a situation  to  rtf  r to  the 
correspondence  in  the  archives  ol  the  country. — 
If,  therefore,  1 should  commit  any  error  in  point  ol 
fact,  1 trust  it  will  be  set  down  .o  the  proper  account. 
’ shall  write  only  in  the  fe.v  iulena.s  of  leisure 
which  I have,  ami  u uiaj  a°»9  ft^&efore  1 


| can  complete  the  task  which  1 propose.  In  the 
mean  time  I will  take  occasion  to  say  that  in  all  these 
negotiations  and  incidental  matters,  so  far  as  I know, 
or  was  concerned  there  were  neither  “duplicity,” 
“intrigue,”  “dissimulation,”  “coquetry,”  “hypocri- 
sy,” “insincerity,”  “TVetisou”  or  “want  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  annexation  and  American  principles,” 
all  of  which  have  been  publicly  charged  upon  me 
from  time  to  time,  and  all  of  which  I understand 
to  he  virtually  revived  by  Mr.  Tyler’s  letter. 

My  first  official  act  upon  taking  charge  of  the 
department  of  slate,  in  December,  1841,  was  to  ac- 
credit the  Hon.  James  Riley  as  charge  d’affaires  to 
the  United  Slates,  and  to  instruct  him  to  ascertain 
the  dispositions  of  that  government  on  the.  subject  of 
annexation,  with  a view,  if  they  were  found  suffi- 
ciently favorable  to  the  measure,  to  reopen  negotia- 
tions for  its  accomplishment.  The  reasons  for  this 
act  are  to  be  found  in  the  political  condition  of  this 
country  at  the  time.  In  order  to  understand  this 
properly  a short  retrospect  is  necessary. 

Texas  declared  her  independence  of  Mexico  in 
March  1836 — in  the  same  month  adopted  a constitu- 
tion and  provisional  government  and  virtually  achic 
ved  her  independence  at  Su«  Jacinto  in  April  follow- 
ing. The  people  soon  after  proceeded  to  organize 
a permanent  govern  cent,  by  the  election  of  a 
President  etc.,  at  which  election  the  question  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States  was  submittel 
to  a vote,  and  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative.  The  measure  however  met 
with  but  little  favor  or  encouragement  from  the 
American  government',  and  Gen.  Jackson’s  adrnims 
traliuii  closed  wilhout  having  done  more  for  Texas 
than  to  accord  a bare  acknoo  legment  of  her  nation- 
ality and  this  only  at  the  very  last  day  and  hour  of 
his  term  of  office.  The  proposition  for  annexation 
was  presented  in  1837  to  his  successor,  and  met  a 
prompt  and  most  decided  refusal,  and  the  determi- 
nation was  announced  “that  so  long  as  the  question  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  invol- 
ved the  question  of  war  with  Mexico  it  would  not 
be  entertained  by  the  government  of  the  U.  States.” 
This  decision  met  with  the  general  approbation  of 
the  people  of  the  Union  Its  congress  continued  to 
be  flooded  notwithstanding,  with  petitions  against, 
arid  denunciations  of  the  measure  from  all  parts  of 
the  country ; in  October,  1838,  the  proposition  was 
formally  withdrawn  by  myself,  under  instructions; — 
the  friends  of  the' measure  and  all  others  in  Texas, 
believing  that  so  long  as  it  lay,  though  an  inanimate 
corpse  at  Washington,  it  would  be  offensive  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States; — would  continue  ex- 
citeineni,  and  prevent  the  puDlic  mind  from  settling 
down  in  quiet,  from  ever  arriving  at  more  favorable 
conclusions  on  the  subject.  The  matter  was  there- 
fore so  disposed  of,  and  Texas  was  obliged  to  look 
elsewhere  for  the  means  of  sustaining  herself,  and 
to  await  a “more  convenient  season”  for  annexation. 

The  executive  of  Texas,  inaugurated  in  December 
1838,  (Gen.  Lamar)  took  decided  ground  against 
the  whole  policy  of  annexation,  present  and  pro 
speclive,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  by  a 
joint  resol  anon  ol  congresses  unanimous  as  had  been 
toe  vote  m 1836  for  ttie  measure,  appeared  to  sus- 
tain the  president’s  opinions  against  it.  These  opin- 
ions arid  this  act  met  with  no  opposition  by  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  leading  papers  of  the 
day  declared  that  the  views  of  the  executive  on  this 
suuject,  “met  the  approbation  ot  every  patriot,”  a 
sentiment  w Inch  was  almost  universally  responded 
to  i avorably.  Thus  at  the  close  of  1838  the  question 
ol  annexation  had  been  virtually  condemned  Doth  by 
the  government  and  people  ol  the  United  States,  and 
by  tne  government  and  people  of  Texas,  and  it  re- 
mained in  this  altitude  until  my  instructions  to  Mr. 
Riley,  in  1841,  above  referred  to. 

But  in  the  three  years  whicii  intervened,  a change 
had  come  over  the  situation  ot  affairss  in  this  country. 
I have  no  disposition  to  excite  angry  feelings,  and  will 
not  go  into  die  details  of  the  causes  of  tile  country’s 
niislonunes.  All  the  people  of  Texas  know,  for  they 
leit  the  evils,  and  suffered  Irom  them  in  every  way.  It 
is  sufficient  lor  my  purpose  to  say,  that  the  country  was 
brought  lo  the  extremes!  point  of  depression — her  means 
exhausted—  her  credit  utterly  prostrated— the  loan,  sought 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe,  refused  on  any 
terms— pressed  and  oppressed  with  debt— her  currency 
at  a discount  of  ninety-seven  and  a half  per  cent. — the 
navy  gone  to  Yucatan — the  army  to  Santa  Ee  and  cap- 
tivny — the  frontiers  of  a liiousand  miles  assailed  by  hos- 
tile Indians— Mexico,  exasperated  hy  the  executive  me- 
nace that  “ Texas  would  exieud  her  possessions  as  tar 
south  and  west  as  the  sword  inigtn  mark  the  boundary,’’ 
preparing  & threatening  to  make  predatory  incursions  or 
to  invade  tne  country  with  a formidable  force;  and,  al- 
though we  had  as  brave  arid  patriotic  a people  as  any, 
the  government  had  neither  arms  or  amiiiutinion  lor  an 
army , and  was  des  itute  of  munitions  of  war  or  a com- 
missariat—i he  trade  and  business  of  the  country  pros 
truted— confidence  universally  impaired,  and  in  some 
pans  of  the  country  the  citizens  in  arms  against  each 
other  and  the  laws— our  foreign  relations  anything  but 


favorable — no  treaty  of  amiry  wi'li  the  United  Slates — 
England  hesiiating  about  ratifying  r lie  one  made  with 
her — France  estranged  and  about  assuming  a hostile  at- 
titude in  consequence  of  t he  treatment  Mr.  Saligny  had  * 
receive!  in  Texas — the  government  itself  oil  i he  eve  of 
apparent  dissolution,  lor  the  people,  oppressed  and  im- 
poverished, were  discouraged  and  desparing.  There 
appeared 

“No  eye  to  pity,  and  no  arm  to  save.” 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  account  of  the 
situation  of  affairs  when  I took  charge  of  the  state 
department  in  December,  1841  I need  not  say  the 
office  was  not  sought  by  me  or  that  it  was  not  a 
very  desirable  one.  I presume  no  one  will  accuse 
me  of  the  folly  of  being  desirous  to  take  such  an 
office,  under  such  circumstances,  with  a salary  of 
$1,500  in  “continental  money.”  1 may,  perhaps, 
hope  that  even  now  Tyler  would  accord  me  the  cre- 
dit of  some  little  patriotism  at  this  time,  however 
harshly  he  may  be  disposed  to  judge  me  for  more 
recent  acts. 

In  this  retrospect  of  the  condition  of  the  country, 
one  ol  the  reasons  for  again  seeking  annexation  is 
apparent.  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  re- 
medies;” and  although,  from  the  answer  which  had 
been  given  in  1837  t>  the  proposition,  there  appear- 
ed but  a very  faint  hope  of  immediate  success,  still 
it  was  believed  that  such  influences  could  be  brought 
to  bear  as  would  finally  accomplish  it,  it  Texas 
could  emerge  from  her  present  difficulties.  At  the 
same  lime  it  was  thought  best  to  pursue  a procure- 
ment of  an  acknowledgment  of  our  independence 
from  Mexico,  as  well  to  favor  the  success  of  annex- 
ation, as  an  alternative,  in  the  event  that  it  should  fail. 
The  apparenily  insurmountable  objection  urged  ny 
the  United  Stales,  that  “she  could  not  annex  Texas 
so  long  as  it  involved  the  risk  of  a war  with  Mex- 
ico,” would  have  been  obviated  by  procuring  this 
acknowledgment.  'The  people  were  anxious  to  es 
cape  from  their  manifold  difficulties  and  the  long 
pressure  of  the  past  with  honor  and  advantage,  and 
it  was  believed  wuu'd  gladly  embrace  either  oi  the 
alternatives,  if  either  could  be  obtained.  Indeed 
they  had  always  sought  t lie  establishment  of  their 
independence,  and  nobly  had  they  fought  for  it  in 
many  a bloody  and  well  contested  field;  how  bloody 
and  how  well  contested  let  the  Alamo  and  San  Ja- 
cinto tell.  The  cause  of  independence  had  united 
every  man  in  the  country.  It  had  not,  like  annexa- 
tion, been  popular  in  1836,  and  condemned  by  the 
people  three  years  afterwards,  in  1841,  therefore, 
it  was  not  deeme  1 “treason”  for  the  government  of 
the  country  to  endeavor  to  achieve  wiiat  all  consi- 
dered a great  national  boon,  long  and  anxiously 
sought  for.  The  friends  of  annexation  at  tne  time 
did  not  think  it  any  disadvantage  lo  their  favorite 
measure  to  endeavor  to  obtain  independence  and  the 
friends  of  independence  did  not  see  how  the  cause  of 
annexation  cuuid  injure  their  favorite  scheme.  There 
appeared  to  he  no  inconsistency  in  pursuing  both  si- 
multaneously and  at  once. 

Texas  might  say  to  i he  Uuiied  States  “we  are  bone 
of  your  bune  and  flesh  of  your  flesh;”  either  take  us  into 
your  great  and  glorious  Union  or  at  least  use  your  pow- 
erlul  offices  with  Mexico  in  inclining  tuat  nation  to  ac- 
knowledge our  independence.  Say  to  her  “the  war  has 
lasted  long  enough” — exert  your  influences  in  the  cause 
ol  human ity  and  put  a period  to  bloodshed  and  murder.” 
Or,  she  iingni  say  to  ihe  great  powers  of  Europe — “we 
are  Americans,  it  is  irue,  and  attached  to  our  republi- 
can institutions,  but  your  siatesmen  are  wise  and  above 
tile  little  prejudices  w-hich  spring  from  a difference  in 
forms  of  guvernnlent;  we  have  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent ol  country,  abounding  in  the  richest  lands;  you 
have  a surplus  and  half  starving  population;  send  a por 
non  ot  them  |0  'Texas,  here  we  will  give  them  an  asy- 
lum and  ali  the  right  of  citizenship; — Texas  cannot  he 
a manuiactunug  country,  she  will  offer  your  mechanics 
and. manufacturers  a market  for  their  fabrics  and  give 
profitable  employment  to  your  commerce.”  We  will 
produce  the  great  staples  of  the  world,  including  cot- 
ton, and  Pay  you.  Assist  us  with  your  good  offices,  in- 
cline our  stubborn  and  foolish  enemy  to  peace.  We 
cannot  go  back  to  Mexico,  for  they  are  a different  peo- 
ple Irom  Us,  we  can  never  get  on  logeiher,  it  is  a thou- 
sand tirues  betier  for  both  of  us  to  remain  forever  sepa  • 
rate — he|p  us  to  sustain  ourselves  now  in  the  time  of 
our  deep  depression— the  country  will  not  forget  the 
good  act  in  the  lime  of  her  prosperity-  We  wish  "peace 
with  all  the  world,  or  annexation  and  its  contingencies.” 
We  have  applied  first,  as  was  our  duty,  to  the  United 
States,  our  relation,  our  neighbor,  our  great  sister  repub- 
lic, but  liom  her  government  we  have  as  yet  received 
nothing  bui  coldness,  apathy,  and  lepulsc.’’ 

All  mis  might  be  done,  it  appears,  m me  without  “in- 
sincerity, dissimulation,  or  falsehood.”  The  door  of  an- 
nexation in  the  United  States  was  closed  and  fastened 
with  mighty  bars,  and  “a  large  rock  was  rolled  to  it.”— 
That  of  independence,  wilh  Mexico,  was  similarly  clos- 
ed and  “mountains  inierposed.”  Weak  as  Texas  was, 
it  appeared  hopeless  to  endeavor  io  open  either.  The 
attempt  would  have  been  pronounced  the  utmost  folly 
by  the  million ; main  strength  would  not  have  sufficeu, 
u is  most  emphatically  true,  but  'Texas  found  the  lever 
ol  Archimedes,  or,  in  nautical  phraze,  rigged-a  purchase, 
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and  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  rocks  and  mountains, 
and  heaving  the  massy  bars,  burst  them  both  open,  and 
I ad  the  choice  given  hpr  to  enter  which  she  pleased. 

For  nearly  two  years  I was  engaged  in  this  cause,  so 
vitdly  important  and  interesting  to  Texas,  before  half  a 
dozen  of  her  people,  not  immediately  connected  with 
■he  government,  knew  that  anything  wa9  being  done  in 
he  way  of  negotiation  likely  to  effect  either  purpose, 
end  before  public  attention  had  been  roused  to  any  ex 
pression  of  sentiment  by  the  immediate,  expectation  of 
either;  very  few-  during  this  time  thought  of  anything  but 
the  w ar  with  Mexico.  The  only  great  question  before  the 
people  appeared  to  be  whether  it  should  be  offensive  or 
defensive.  The  vast  majority  appeared  to  decide  in  fa- 
vor of  the  former  and  of  going  to  the  “’Hails  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas.’’  After  a violent  struggle,  however,  against 
the  government,  better  and  more  prudent  counsels  pre 
vailed. 

After  accrediting  Mr.  Riley  and  instructing  him  as 
above,  I immediately  addressed  a letter  to  Gen.  Mac 
Intosh,  then  acting  charge  at  Parts,  to  be  presented  by 
him  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  France,  which 
without  compmmitting  the  honor  or  interests  of  Texas 
proved  satisfactory  to  the  French  government,  and  M 
De  Saligny,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  country,  re- 
sumed his  official  intercourse  with  Texas;  our  rela- 
tions with  the  King  of  the  French  afterwards  remained 
on  the  most  friendly  footing.  The  next  step  was,  to 
send  a charge  to  France  and  England,  with  suitable  in 
structions,  and  a gentleman  was  found  for  that  post 
Mr.  Ashbel  Smith,  who,  by  his  ability,  zeal,  and  good 
judgment,  effected,  during  his  long  residence  there,  all 
which  could  have  been  done  in  impressing  upon  the 
statesmen  of  those  countries  the  prospective  importance 
of  Texas  in  an  agricultural  and  commercial  point  of 
view,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  formation  of  cor- 
rect opinions  of  his  country  in  Europe,  and  in  disabus- 
ing the  public  mind  there  of  the  many  slanders  which 
the  enemies  of  Texas  had  industriously  circulated.  A 
very  favorable  character  was  given  to  our  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  both  France  and  England.  The  iat'er 
ratified  the  treaty  with  Texas  and  the  ratifications  were 
exchanged  at  London.  In  due  time  a British  consul, 
consul  general,  and  minister,  were  appointed  and  sent  to 
Texas. 

In  the  meantime  information  was  received  from 
Washington  city,  as  anticipated,  that  the  cause  of  an- 
nexation received  no  countenance  or  encouragement 
there.  Mr.  Reily  was  instructed  to  negotiate  a trea- 
ty of  amity,  ect.,  with  the  United  States.  He  ne- 
gotiated a very  proper  one  with  Mr.  Webster,  which 
was,  by  a decided  vote,  rejected  in  the  senate.  Mr. 
Reily  asked  leave  to  resign  and  return  home,  which 
was  granted, and  Mr.  Van  Zandt  was  appointed  and  in- 
structed to  keep  the  government  advised,  at  all  limes, 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  congress  on  the  subject  of 
annexation,  and  among  the  people  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  he  could  derive  it 
from  reliable  sources. 

In  the  meantime,  under  the  economical  and  pru- 
dent administration  of  the  government,  conducted  by 
Gen.  Houston,  the  finances  of  the  country  had  im- 
proved, and  by  the  close  of  1842  credit  and  confi- 
dence had  become  somewhat  restored.  Still  the 
country  had  suffered  much  by  two  predatory  incur- 
sions, set  on  foot  by  Mexico.  But  Texas  was  evi- 
dently weathering  the  storm,  and  its  fury  was  begin- 
ning to  abate.  The  year  1843  dawned  on  Texas 
with  brightening  prospects.  A jealousy  and  rivalry 
began  to  exist  between  the  U.  States  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  other,  in  rela- 
tion to  Texas,  which  was  daily  gaining  strength,  and 
it  was  not  her  policy  to  endeavor  to  abate  or  suppress 
it. 

The  Vicompte  De  Cratnayel,  the  Count  De  Saiig- 
ny  and  capt  Elliott,  the  two  former  sent  to  Texa3  by 
France,  and  the  last  by  Great  Britain,  were  all  men 
of  excellent  judgment  and  great  sagacity.  They 
saw  the  condition  of  Texas,  fully  appreciated  its 
prospective  importance,  and  of  course,  I presume, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  their  go- 
vernments, and  informing  them  of  what  they  had  ob- 
served. 

These  two  European  powers  had  been  appealed  to, 
to  use  their  good  offices  with  those  of  the  U.  States 
to  procure  an  acknowledgement  of  Texan  indepen- 
dence from  Mexico  and  gave  a favorable  response  to 
this  appeal,  but  it  was  thought  better  that  the  U.  States 
should  not  act  conjointly  with  these  powers;  and  she 
preferred  her  good  offices  to  be  employed  separately. 
Thus  the  friendly  assistance  of  three  great  powers 
had  been  secured.  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
using  their  efforts  with  Mexico  in  good  faith,  hoping 
that,  if  successful  through  their  means  in  settling  the 
difficulties  with  Mexico  and  bringing  the  war,  which 
they  considered  useless,  to  a close,  Texas  would  be 
willing  (as  they  believed  it  to  be  her  best  and  high- 
est interest,)  to  maintain  her  independence.  The 
United  States  acting  in  like  good  faith,  looked  proba- 
bly to  the  incorporation  of  the  country  into  the  Un 


on  at  some  convenient  future  period.  Whatever  | 
may  have  been  the  motives,  however,  no  improper 
ones  were  ever  hinted  at  to  this  government  by  eith- 
er of  the  great  powers.  No  conditions  were  sought 
of  Texas  as  a return  for  this  friendiy  interference. — 
Each  of  the  parties  were  acting  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  at  the  same  time  hoping  to  subserve  their 
own  interests  and  those  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  for  at 
any  time,  no  doubt,  it  was  as  much  for  the  interest  of 
one  as  the  other  that  a stop  should  be  put  to  the  war 
between  them,  though  the  benighted  and  vain  glorious 
people  of  Mexico  could  not  be  made  to  think  so  until  I 
a very  late  period.  The  efforts  made  by  the  United  j 
States,  England,  and  France,  were  soon  productive  of; 
great  good,  for  after  1 842  there  were  no  more  preda- 
tory incursions  into  Texas,  and  the  irregular  and  bar- 
barous character  of  the  war  was  changed. 

In  the  summer  of  1843  a truce  was  obtained  of 
Mexico  and  existed  for  9ome  time.  Texas  and  Mexi- 
co appointed  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing the  conditions  of  a permanent  armistice  to  last 
while  negotiation*  for  peace  could  be  carried  on. — 
This  cessation  of  hostilities  appeared  to  have  been 
procured  by  the  influence  of  the  French  and  British 
ministers  at  Mexico,  and  when  known  in  the  United 
States,  accompanied  by  the  “alarming  facts”  and  “as- 
tounding developements  and  disclosures”  of  the  press, 
worked  miracles  of  conversion  to  the  cause  of  annex- 
ation in  that  country.  Mr.  Van  Zandt  was  then  in- 
structed to  intimate  verbally  to  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States  that  the  subject  of  annex- 
ation was  not  open  to  discussion.  This  aroused  all  the 
dormant  jealousies  and  fears  of  that  government,  the 
apathy  of  seven  ^ears  sleep  over  the  question  was 
shaken  off,  and  a treaty  of  annexation  proposed  to 
be  celebrated.  Mr.  Van  Zandt  immediately  despatch- 
ed his  secretary  of  legation  to  Texas  for  instructions 
how  to  act  and  for  permission  to  make  a treaty.  He 
was  told  that  it  was  not  believed  the  executive  of  the 
United  States  would  be  sustained  by  the  senate,  and 
that  the  treaty,  if  made,  could  secure  to  its  rati- 
fication but  a very  small  number  of  votes,  that  to 
make  a treaty  without  a reasonable  prospect  of  event- 
ual success  would  be  worse  than  useless,  that  it  would 
alienate  from  us  the  friendly  feelings  of  France  and 
England,  that  in  this  situation  the  apathy  which  the 
United  States  government  had  always,  until  then, 
evinced  towards  us,  thus  deprived  of  two  powerful 
friends,  would  probably  return;  that  negotiations  for 
peace  were  going  on  between  the  commissioners  of 
Texas  and  Mexico,  with  a fair  prospect  of  success, 
which  would  thereby  be  broken  off;  and  finally,  that 
annexation  failing,  Texas  would  be  no  better  off,  as 
it  regarded  a settlement  of  difficulties  with  Mexico, 
than  she  was  in  1841.  But  the  manufacturers  of 
“astounding  developments”  and  charges  of  “treason, 
bribery  and  corruption”  kept  at  work,  and  in  a few 
months  many  very  well  informed  men  were  induced 
to  believe  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  a sufficient 
number  of  votes  could  be  obtained  to  secure  the  ra- 
tification of  a treaty;  in  which  opinion  I at  no  time 
coincided.  The  congress  of  Texas  passed  a resolu- 
tion and  made  an  appropriation  for  an  additional  min- 
ister who  was  accordingly  sent  on  to  Washington  ci- 
ty, and  wfth  the  resident  charge  negotiated  the  trea- 
ty which,  as  I expected,  failed  by  a very  decided 
majority  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  What 
was  foreseen  occurred.  The  governments  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  felt  disobliged  and_especialiy  as 
the  favorable  results  of  the  negotiations  for  peace 
which  they  had  aided  to  establish,  were  effectually 
prevented,  the  negotiations  being,  in  consequence, 
disturbed  and  broken  off.  Mexico  marshalled  an  ar- 
my and  prepared  to  invade  Texas  for  the  purpose  of 
re-subjugating  it,  a purpose  which  she  was  only  pre- 
vented from  attempting  by  one  of  those  domestic  re- 
vulsions which  so  often  disturb  that  country. 

But  the  excitement  in  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  “British  intrigues”  in  Texas,  which  never 
had  an  important  fact  to  stand  upon,  and  the  jealousy 
of  European  powers  had  been  carried  so  high  that 
the  presidential  election  coming  on,  it  became  a ral- 
lying point  for  party,  and  “Texas  and  Oregon”  be- 
came as  potent  words  in  1844  as  “log  cabins  and 
hard  cider”  were  in  1840. 

In  the  meantime  Texas  had  recovered  from  her 
embarrassment,  and  was  rapidly  emerging  from  her 
difficulties.  Her  credit  was  restored,  her  currency  al- 
most at  par,  her  resources  nearly  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  her  government,  and  the  country  rapidly 
filling  up  with  an  intelligent,  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious population.  She  had  enjoyed  an  interval  of 


nearly  two  years  of  peace.  The  Indians  with  few* 1 
exceptions,  conciliated,  no  longer  hariassed  our  fron- 
tiers. She  had  become  an  object  of  lively  interest 
to  three  of  the  greatest  powers  of  the  world  who 
were  vieing  with  each  other  for  her  favor.  Other 
nations  too  were  seeking  her  friendship.  No  longer 
depressed,  hopeless  and  weak,  she  felt  able  now  to 
stand  alone,  and  there  existed  no  longer  the  slightest 
danger  of  her  falling  into  the  power  of  any  European 
government,  for  her  population  was  substantially  re- 
publican, whatever  their  origin,  and  entirely  devo- 
ted to  American  principles,  and  to  the  great  cause  of 
representative  freedom.  He  who  thought  the  con- 
trary, evidently  showed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  her 
people,  and  any  man  who  should  have  undertaken  to 
“sell  her  to  England”  as  so  often  charged  upon  the 
executive  of  Texas,  would  have  been  in  no  danger 
of  being  apprehended  as  a “ traitor ,”  but  only  con- 
fined as  a lunatic  or  laughed  at  as  a fool. 

Truly  yours,  ANSON  JONES. 


MESSAGE  OF  GOV.  PRATT, 


The  annual  message  of  Governor  Pratt  to  the 
legislature  of  Maryland  was  communicated  on  the 
28th  ult.,  as  follows: 

Senators  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Delegates: 

1 can  readily  suppose  that  the  annual  communica- 
tion of  the  executive  will  be  looked  for  by  you  at  this 
lime  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  slate  has  for  the  past 
three  years  been  engaged  in  the  noble  struggle  to 
meet  in  good  faith  her  pecuniary  engagements.  This 
effort  was  deemed  hopeless  by  many  of  her  most 
prominent  citizens,  who  believed  that  the  excess  of 
accruing  interest  over  the  current  receipts  and  con- 
sequent annual  increase  of  indebtedness,  had  de- 
monstrated her  inability  to  overcome  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
her.  At  as  late  a period  as  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  there  were  many  of  the  best  citizens  of 
the  slate,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  her 
legislators,  who  believed  that  the  lime  had  arrived 
when  the  state  could  with  safely  declare  her  solven- 
cy by  fixing  the  day  on  which  she  would  pay  the  in- 
terest on  her  public  debt.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  public  mind  will  be  directed  with  peculiar  inte 
rest  to  the  fiscal  developments  of  the  past  year;  and 
you  gentlemen,  and  your  constituents,  will  hear  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  that  the  bold,  honest,  and  pa- 
triotic course  of  your  predecessors,  in  declaring  that 
the  state  would  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1848, 
resume  the  payment  of  her  liabilities,  has  been  fully 
justified  by  actual  results. 

By  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  two  preceding  years 
the  arrears  of  interest  had  been  reduced  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1846,  to  less  than  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  resumption  law  of  the  last  session  no  portion  of 
the  cash  receipts  of  the  treasury  were  intended  to 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  this  interest,  and  great 
apprehensions  were  consequently  felt  lest  the  amount 
to  be  funded  should  be  so  large  as  to  render  the  ex- 
isting tax  laws  inadequate  to  meet  with  punctuality 
both  the  interest  upon  this  debt,  and  upon  the  ante- 
cedent debt  of  the  state.  In  my  last  annual  message, 
and  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  to  the  last  legislature,  the  arrears  of  interest 
to  be  funded  were  estimated  at  $1,200,000;  and  even 
this  estimate  intended  to  cover  every  probable  con- 
tingency, was  supposed  to  be  much  too  small  by 
those  members  of  the  last  legislature  who  opposed 
the  resumption  bill,  which  happily  passed  that  body. 

1 have  now,  gentlemen,  the  gratification  to  inform 
you  that  there  has  been  paid  in  coupons  during  the 
fiscal  year  which  closed  on  the  first  of  December 
instant,  a sufficient  amount  to  reduce  the  arrears  of 
interest  to  be  funded  below  $900,000,  which  will,  I 
trust,  relieve  the  public  mind  of  the  apprehensions 
upon  this  ground,  which  had  been  engendered  by  the 
predictions  of  the  opponents  of  resumption.  De- 
manded, as  I believe  that  measure  was,  by  honor, 
honesty,  and  justice,  I by  no  means  intend  to  impute 
censure  to  those  members  of  the  legislature  who  op- 
posed its  passage.  1 am  well  aware  that  they  were 
constrained  in  their  opposition  to  resumption,  by  the 
belief  that  the  state  could  not  maintain  the  high 
position  which  she  thereby  assumed;  and  I am 
fully  persuaded  that  no  portion  of  the  community 
will  rejoice  more  sincerely  than  those  gentlemen, 
in  the  evidence  now  afforded  ot  her  ability  to  meet 
all  the  liabilities  imposed  by  the  passage  of  that 
measure. 

The  adequacy  of  the  existing  revenue  system  to 
maintain  the  public  lailh  is,  therefore,  from  its  intrin- 
sic importance,  and  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of 
opinion  entertained  and  expressed  by  jour  predeces- 
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sors,  still  the  subject  of  paramount  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  stale;  and  I propose  with  your  indulgence 
to  examine  the  question  somewhat  in  detail,  in  the 
hope  of  removing  the  doubts  of  all,  who  will  follow 
me  in  this  important  investigation.  Nor  can  I believe, 
that  this  inquiry  will  be  altogether  without  interest 
to  any  of  you,  as  conclusions  opposed  to  those  at 
which  1 shall  arrive,  would  impose  on  you  the  mani 
fest  duly  to  make  the  receipts  equal  the  demands 
upon  the  treasury,  by  increase  of  the  present,  or  the 
imposition  of  other  taxes. 

I am  relieved  in  a great  degree  from  the  labor  of 
this  investigation  by  the  minute  examination  of  the 
various  sources  of  revenues  embraced  in  the  annual 
communications  which  I have  heretofore  submitted 
to  the  legislature;  and  1 must  be  permitted  to  refer 
you  to  those  communications  for  my  views  of  the 
policy,  equality  and  justice  of  the  revenue  laws 
which  have  been  passed;  and  for  such  suggestions  as 
experience  and  reflection  have  induced  me  to  believe 
would  improve  the  revenue  of  the  state,  particularly 
from  her  investments  in  the  various  works  of  inter- 
nal improvement.  I shall  at  this  lime  restrict  myself 
to  the  inquiry  whether  the  existing  sources  of  reve- 
nue are  adequate  to  meet  with  certainty  and  punc- 
tuality all  the  future  demands  upon  the  treasury. — 
It  will  occur  to  every  mind  that  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  inquiry  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  as  a 
preliminary  the  extent  of  the  annual  demands  upon 
the  coffers  of  the  stale.  The  passage  of  the  biennial 
session  bill  will  lessen  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment by  one-half  the  cost  of  a session  of  the  legisla- 
ture; and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  slate,  may  be 
now  estimated  at  <£128,000 

The  inteiesl  on  the  public  debt  exclusive 

of  the  funded  debt  of  October,  1847,  is  651,821 
And  the  interest  of  the  funded  debt  of 

October,  ’47,  is  about  54,600 

Making  the  whole  annual  demands  upon 

the  stale,  $834,421 

May  not  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  past 
year  be  referred  to  as  sufficient  to  establish  the  ad- 
equacy of  the  present  sources  of  revenue,  to  meet 
this  demand?  However  we  may  differ  as  to  the  con- 
clusiveness of  the  argument  drawn  from  thissource, 

I will  not  be  deprived  of  the  gratification  of  announc- 
ing to  you  that  the  (act  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
treasury  in  the  past  year  have  amounted  to  more 
than -$1,300,000,  and  more  than  double  the  interest 
for  the  same  period  upon  the  whole  public  debt  of 
the  state;  r.or  will  I be  deprived  of  the  still  greater 
gratification  of  informing  you  that  after  reducing 
the  arrears  of  interest  to  be  funded  below  $900,000, 
the  treasurer  has  provided  for  the  January  interest 
on  both  the  sterling  and  currency  debts,  and  has  in 
the  treasury  at  the  present  moment  more  than  enough 
cash  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  present  session,  and 
the  quarter’s  interest  which  will  fall  due  in  April 
next.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  future  suffi- 
ciency of  the  present  sources  of  revenue,  drawn 
from  the  past  receipts  for  the  same  sources,  will  be 
conclusive  of  the  question  under  consideration,  un- 
less from  some  known  cause  there  should  be  well 
founded  reason  to  believe  that  the  receipts  from 
some  one  or  more  of  those  sources  of  revenue  will 
be  diminished  in  future  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  ex- 
cess of  the  present  receipts  over  the  ascertained  de- 
mands upon  the  stale. 

After  a full  examination  of  the  multiplied  sources 
from  which  the  revenues  of  the  state  are  now  de- 
rived, entered  upon  with  the  object  of  communicat- 
ing accurate  information  upon  this  truly  important 
subject,  1 have  now  the  pleasure  to  stale  to  you,  as 
the  result  of  that  investigation,  that  the  aggregate 
receipts  which  will  flow  in  future  from  all  the  sources 
of  levenue,  except  the  direct  lax,  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
ceed the  receipts  from  the  same  sources  for  the 
past  fiscal  year.  The  reverse  of  thosr  causes,  which 
occasioned  the  non  payment  of  the  direct  lax  for 
several  years  prior  to  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
five — the  repeal  ol  the  coupon  law,  to  lake  efl'ect 
from  the  first  of  October  last,  and  consequent  desire 
of  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  that  medium  of 
payment — and  perhaps  more  than  all  these  causes, 
the  awakened  Uesire  of  the  citizens  of  our  slate  to 
see  the  public  faith  maintained,  and  her  ability  to 
resume  the  payment  of  her  liabilities  fully  estab- 
lished, have  caused  the  receipts  Irom  the  direct  tax 
in  the  past  year  to  exceed  the  estimate  of  the  treasur- 
er by  the  sum  of  $269,821,  and  to  meet  fuliy  my  ex- 
pectations. 

Whilst  the  accruing  revenue  from  the  direct  tax 
being  one-lourth  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  assessed 
properly  of  the  state  amounted  to  about  $500,000, 
the  actual  receipts  from  that  source  in  the  past  year 
have  amounted  to  $769,821,  making  an  excess  ol  re 
ceipts  over  the  revenue  which  accrued  for  that  pe- 
riod, of  $269,821. 

This  excess  derived  to  the  extent  of  $281,180  from 


the  lax  of  1847  will  necessarily  diminish  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  direct  tax  for  the  current  year;  and 
although  you  may  rely  after  the  present  fiscal  year, 
upon  the  direct  tax  for  the  amount  of  revenue  w hieh 
it  should  regularly  and  legitimately  produce,  I shall 
only  estimate  the  receipts  for  the  current  year  from 
that  source  at  $300  000. 

1 must  row  gentlemen,  direct  your  consideration 
to  the  souices  of  revenue  other  than  the  direct  tax, 
upon  which  the  slate  must  mainly  rely  for  this  year, 
at  least,  for  the  ability  to  meet  her  engagements. — 
Without  ei  tering  upon  a field  of  inquiry,  which  has 
been  heretofore  too  frequently  explored  by  me  to 
permit  the  indulgence  of  the  hope  that  it  could  be 
made  interesting  or  useful  to  you,  I will  content 
myself  in  giving  you  the  actual  receipts  for  the 
past  year  for  those  sources;  and  in  asking  your  at- 
tention for  a moment  only  to  such  of  them,  as  will 
in  my  judgment  certainly  supply  increased  revenue 
in  future.  The  actual  receipts  for  the  past  year 
from  the  sources  of  revenue  other  than  the  direct 
lax  have  amounted  to  about  $600,000.  If  you  add 
to  this  sum  $300,000,  the  estimated  receipt  from  the 
direct  lax,  you  will  have  nine  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  the  receipts  for  the  current  year;  upon  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  receipts  from  those  sources  for 
the  current,  will  only  equal  the  receipts  for  the  past 
year.  Even  upon  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  receipts  will  exceed  the  demand 
upon  the  treasury  tor  the  current  year;  and  I will 
now  proceed  to  show  that  from  some  of  these  colla 
teral  sources  an  increased  revenue  may  be  confidently 
expected. 

1 will  first  invite  your  atlention  to  the  lottery  sys 
tern,  in  which  the  state  has  been  so  unfortunately  in- 
volved by  the  unadvised  legislation  of  lormer  years; 
and  from  which  she  cannot  constitutionally  extricate 
herself  until  the  grants  so  improvidently  conferred 
have  been  gratified.  No  one  will  deny  the  policy, 
so  long  as  this  curse  is  inflicted  upon  us,  to  draw 
from  this  system  as  large  a revenue  as  possible,  as 
some  equivalent  for  the  many  evils  it  has  inflicted 
upon  society.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  my 
official  duties  my  attention  was  directed  to  this  sub 
ject;  and  being  satisfied  that  the  state  was  receiving 
a much  smaller  revenue  than  she  should  derive  from 
a system  so  pregnant  with  evil  to  her  citizens,  I de- 
termined with  the  assistance  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  appointed  the  state  lottery  commissioners 
to  bring  about  a different  result  for  the  future;  and 
every  one  I am  satisfied  will  learn  with  pleasure  the 
extent  to  which  the  revenue  has  been  consequently 
increased.  The  annual  revenue  from  the  lottery 
system  prior  to  1846,  had  ranged  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  dollars.  By  the  contract  entered  into  by 
the  commissioners  in  November,  1845,  for  one  year 
from  that  date,  the  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  the  first  of  December,  1846,  was  increased  to 
seventeen  thousai  d nine  hundred  and  seventy-one 
dollars;  and  by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1845,  chap- 
ter 92,  which  requires  lottery  tickets  to  be" stamped, 
Ihe  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  first  of 
December  instant,  including  a payment  of  $4,371 
for  stamps  made  since,  but  which  accrued  before 
that  day  has  junounled  to  about  thirty-nine  thousand 
six  hundred  e&llars.  As  satisfactory  as  these  results 
for  ihe  last  two  years  must  be,  I will  now  proceed 
to  show,  what  it  was  my  object  in  adverting  to  this 
subject  to  show,  that  the  revenue  from  this  source 
for  the  current  and  two  following  fiscal  years  will 
greatly  exceed  that  of  the  last  year.  Prior  to  the 
act  of  1846,  chapter  118,  the  lottery  commissioners 
were  not  authorised  to  contract  for  a longer  period 
than  one  year;  by  that  aet  they  were  empowered  to 
couiract  lor  the  drawing  of  the  stale  or  consolidaied 
lotleries  lor  a term  not  exceeding  three  years,  pro- 
tided  the  contract  made  by  them  should  be  submit- 
ed  to,  and  approved  by  the  governor.  Acting  under 
tli is  law  the  commissioners  have  made  a contract 
approved  of  by  me,  with  ample  security  for  its  ful- 
filment, by  which  the  stale  will  receive  for  the  cur- 
rent and  two  following  fiscal  years,  the  annual  sum 
of  fifty  one  thousand  dollars;  thus  exhibiting  an  in- 
crease of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  over  the  re- 
venue received  from  this  source  for  the  year  1844; 
and  an  increase  of  about  eleven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars  over  the  receipts  of  the  past  year  — 
You  have  therefore,  gentlemen,  from  this  item  the 
additional  revenue  of  $11,400,  to  enlarge  your  esli 
male  of  the  slate’s  ability  to  meet  the  obligations 
consequent  upon  her  determination  to  resume  the 
payment  of  her  debts. 

Passing  Irom  this  subject,  end  without  adverting 
to  the  tax  upon  the  commissions  ol  executors,  ad 
miuislrators  and  li  us  ees,  or  to  the  lax  upon  collate- 
ral inheritances,  or  to  the  stamp  lax,  except  to  stale 
my  conviction  that  the  revenue  Irom  each  will  be 
increased  in  the  current  year;  1 will  pursue  the  in 
quiiy  to  which  1 have  invited  your  attention,  by  in- 
terring to  two  of  the  works  of  internal  improvement 


from  which  you  have  in  my  judgment  every  reason 
to  expect  increased  receipts  for  the  present  year. — 
The  report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  rail- 
road company,  which  is  herewith  transmitted  will 
show  that  after  keeping  the  read  in  repair  and  buy- 
ing sucli  new  cars,  &c.,  as  the  road  required,  they 
have  in  the  past  year  paid  all  the  debts  of  the  com- 
pany, amounting  to  $35,000,  and  have  paid  into  the 
stale  treasury,  $33,000;  thus  establishing  the  accura- 
cy of  the  views  expressed  by  me  in  my  last  annual 
message,  and  proving,  beyond  controversy,  that  with 
the  same  trade  and  proper  supervision,  they  will  be 
enabled  to  pay  to  the  stale  in  the  current  year  the 
amount  which  in  the  past  year  was  absorbed  in  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  company,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  paid  into  live  treasury  in  that  year: 
making  the  receipls  which  may  be  fairly  estimated 
from  this  source  for  the  current  year,  $68,000.  You 
have,  therefore,  gentlemen,  another  item  of  increas- 
ed revenue  amounting  to  $35,000,  to  aid  you  in  form- 
ing an  estimate  favorable  to  the  ability  of  the  state 
to  meet  her  engagements.  As  the  slate  is  entitled 
to  the  whole  net  receipts  of  the  company,  and  has 
the  entire  control  of  its  affairs,  by  having  the  ap- 
pointment of  a majority  of  its  directors,  1 cannot 
forbear  before  leaving  the  subject,  to  admonish  you 
of  tfce  importance  of  selecting  fit  and  qualified  di- 
rectors to  represent  an  interest  of  so  much  mo- 
ment to  the  stale.  The  revenue  which  the  slate 
will  derive  from  her  vast  outlay  in  this  work  will 
absolutely  depend  upon  your  selection  of  directors; 
and  1 am  well  assured  that  you  will  not  sutler  pri- 
vate leelings  or  personal  considerations,  to  influence 
you  in  the  discharge  of  this  highly  important  public 
duty. 

The  Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  Canal  Compa- 
nies have  paid  into  the  treasury  in  the  past  fiscal 
year  $66,550,  being  the  interest  which  for  the  same 
period  had  accrued  on  their  liabilities  to  the  state; 
and  still  owe  the  state  $64,750  for  arrears  of  interest 
which  had  anlicedently  accrued.  I had  confidently 
expected  that  these  companies  would  have  paid  in 
the  past  year  one  half  the  arrears  of  interest  due 
from  them,  in  addition  to  the  accruing  interest  for 
the  year;  and  but  for  the  concurrence  of  a series  of 
untoward  events  such  as  may  not  again  be  expected 
to  happen,  that  expectation  would  have  been  realiz- 
ed. For,  in  the  past  year,  although  the  freshets 
which  have  occurred  have  been  more  frequent,  and 
in  their  effects  upon  works  of  this  description  more 
disaslrous  than  any  previous  year,  1 am  informed  by 
the  president  of  these  companies  that  this  canal  has 
sustained  rio  direct  injury.  We  are  justified,  I 
think,  in  concluding  from  this  fact  that  these  com- 
panies, taught  by  the  experience  resulting  from  the 
disasters  of  1846,  have  no. v so  constructed  their 
canal. as  to  render  it  less  subject  to  those  casualties 
in  future.  Every  one  who  will  look  for  a moment 
to  the  position  of  this  canal,  connected  at  its  north- 
ern terminus  with  the  gigantic  works  of  internal 
improvement  constructed  by  Pennsylvania,  and 
forming  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  immense 
trade  of  those  works  reaches  the  3ea  board,  will  at 
once  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  diminution  of 
profits  whieh  must  have  resulted  from  the  suspen- 
sion of  trade  on  the  Pennsylvania  works  caused  by 
the  freshets  of  October  and  November  of  the  present 
year.  It  has  however  been  very  properly  suggested 
oy  the  president  of  these  companies  that  this  may  be 
considered  rather  as  a suspension  than  as  a loss  of 
profits,  as  the  products  which  have  been  for  the 
lime  arrested,  will  be  the  first  to  seek  a market  upon 
the  opening  ol  those  works  in  the  spring  of  the  next 
year,  and  the  profits  of  this  suspended  trade  will  of 
course  s ell  the  receipls  of  the  canal  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

1 do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  I shall  be  thought 
wrong  in  estimating,  that  the  receipts  from  those 
companies  for  the  current,  will  exceed  the  receipls 
for  the  past  year,  by  one  half  of  the  arrear  of  ime- 
rest  now  due  from  them.  If  1 am  right  in  this  esti- 
mate, you  will  receive  from  the^e  companies  for  the 
current  year  about  $100,000,  being  an  excess  of 
$33,500,  over  the  receipts  lor  the  past  year.  The 
act  of  December  session  1845,  which  directs  the 
treasurer  to  retain  ttie  lax  imposed  upon  the  stock 
of  this  slate,  which  is  made  operative  by  the  re- 
sumption of  payment  by  the  state,  will  furnish  ano- 
ther item  of  additional  revenue  fur  the  present  year 
which  may  be  estimated  at  $28,000. 

1 have  attempted  to  show,  gentlemen,  that,  fro. a 
the  lour  sources  of  revenue  specified  by  me,  me 
excess  of  receipts  for  the  current  over  the  past  year 
will  amount  to  $107,900,  which  it  realized,  wilT 
make  the  whole  receipts  (or  the  year  amount  to 
$1,007,900,  exceeding  ttie  estimated  demands  upon 
me  treasury  for  the  whole  year,  by  the  sum  of 
$173,479.  But,  as  the  treasurer  alter  paying  ihe 
interest  which  lulls  due  on  the  sterling  debt  on  the 
first  ol  January,  had  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of 
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December  inst.,  a surplus  of  $.328,499,  you  will  have 
this  surplus  in  addition  to  the  estima'ed  receipts  for 
the  year  to  ensure  the  ability  of  the  state  to  meet 
the  residue  of  her  liabilities  for  the  current  year. 

Although  we  cannot  entertain  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing at  this  time,  additional  revenue  from  the  other 
works  of  internal  improvement  with  which  the  state 
is  connected.  I will  with  your  indulgence  refer  to 
one  of  them  as  furnishing,  when  completed  to  its 
contemplated  western  terminus,  the  probable  means 
of  relief  to  the  state  from  the  onerous  tax  occasion 
ed  by  her  advances  for  its  prosecution.  It  cannot 
have  escaped  your  observation  that  much  of  the  le- 
gislation upon  this  subject  may  be  attributed  to  the 
exaggerated  estimates  formed  by  your  predecessors 
of  the  ability  of  the  state  to  complete  the  stupen- 
dous works  of  internal  improvement  which  were 
simultaneously  commenced  by  her.  It  is  very  clear 
to  my  mind  that  if  the  state  had  only  engaged  in 
such  of  those  works  as  she  possessed  the  ability  to 
complete,  or  had  possessed  the  ability  to  complete 
all  which  she  commenced,  that  the  necessity  for  tax- 
ation would  not  have  existed,  or  would  have  ceased 
.to  be  required  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  however,  to 
which  1 desire  to  refer,  commenced  under  the  j urit 
auspices  of  the  United  States,  and  the  states  o(  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland;  and  the  grandeur  of  its  design 
was  fully  commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  three 
governments,  and  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  country,  by  whom  it  was  projected.  This 
great  work  commenced  under  such  auspices,  was 
soon  after  abandoned  by  me  United  States  and  Vir- 
gmia,  anu  left  for  its  completion  to  the  unaided  re- 
sources of  our  own  slate.  The  original  design  of 
making  the  Ohio  river  the  western,  and  the  city 
of  BilLimure  Lhe  eastern  tei minus  of  this  gigantic 
work  was  of  course  given  up  after  the  abandonment 
of  the  enterprise  by  the  United  States  and  Virginia; 
and  Maryland,  in  her  efforts  to  complete  th“  work 
to  Cumberland,  has  expended  upwards  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  wilhoul  the  return  of  a single  doliar, 
and  without  obtaining  a inaiket  for  the  immense 
mineral  resources  which  it  was  intended  to  deve 
lop. 

The  gloom,  which  has  for  so  long  a period  over- 
shadowed this  noble  enterprise,  is  now  dispelled;  and 
this  canal,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  will  be 
completed  to  Cumberland  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature.  I have,  gentlemen,  unfeigned 
pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  this  satisfactory 
intelligence;  for  I am  lully  persuaded  that  this  work, 
destined  ultimately  to  relieve  your  constituents  from 
the  greater  portion  of  the  taxes  now  paid  by  them, 
will  in  less  than  two  years  lrom  its  completion,  com 
tnence  to  return  some  equivalent  for  the  immense 
treasure  expended  in  its  construction.  1 transmit 
for  your  information  the  annual  report  of  this  com- 
pany, bearing  date  the  7tb  June,  1847,  and  prior  to 
the  consummation  of  the  arrangement  lor  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal.  Unless  I am  deceived  m the 
prospect  before  us,  I shall  be  disappointed  if  my 
successor  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ser 
vice,  does  not  have  the  privilege  to  recommend  the 
decrease  of  the  direct  tax,  or  the  repeat  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  other  taxes,  the  imposition  of 
which  was  imperatively  required  by  the  extreme 
necessities  of  the  state.  It  has  been  my  unpleasant 
duly  to  seize  upon  every  expedient  by  which  money 
could  be  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  slate;  it  will, 

I trusi,  be  his  more  agreeable  duty  to  recommend 
the  repeal  of  those  taxes  which  in  his  judgment 
have  proved  most  oppressive  to  the  people. 

I must  be  permitted,  gentlemen,  before  I proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  other  matters  to  a htch  I shall 
ask  your  attention,  to  take  a retrospective  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  state  in  1844,  and  of  tier  rela- 
tive condition  at  the  present  lime.  A few  sentences 
will  suffice  lor  this  purpose — Governor  Thomas,  in 
the  able  message  which  he  transmitted  to  the  legis- 
lature which  convened  in  December  1844,  announc- 
ed the  facts,  that  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  amounted  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
the  first  of  December  1844,  to  $1,450  961  50 — that 
the  revenue  laws  then  in  force  were  nut  observed — 
and  if  fully  enforced,  that  they  were  wholely  inade- 
quate to  arrest  the  progressive  increase  of  charges 
against  the  treasury.  Many  of  those  who  sluod  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  state,  openly  avowed  eve.i 
in  her  legislative  halls,  the  opinion  that  the  slate  was 
unable  to  pay  her  debts;  and  that  it  wa3  therefore 
inexpedient  and  unnecessarily  oppressive  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  her  debts,  except 
upon  the  assumeU  hypothesis  of  her  inability  to  pay. 
Hence  the  introduction  in  the  legislature  of  a class 
of  measures  designed  to  coerce  Hie  creditors  of  the 
state,  to  take  her  claims  upon  tile  works  of  internal 
improvement  constructed  by  her,  in  discharge  of  her 
liabilities,  Etc  , Etc.  1 by  no  means  design  to  impute 
improper  motives  to  those  gentlemen  who  advocated 


such  measures;  my  sole  object  is  to  show  the  despe- 
rate condition  of  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  state, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  her  best  and  ablest  citi- 
zens. 

Having  consenled  to  serve  in  the  position  I now 
occupy  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  credit  of  the 
state,  and  with  the  determination  of  devoting  my 
whole  time  and  energies  to  that  object,  it  became 
my  duty  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  an  end,  so 
desirable  in  the  opinion  of  all,  could  be  attained. — 
Satisfied  that  the  resort  to  an  increase  of  the  direct 
tax  would  be  not  only  unjust  but  unaviling  to  meet 
the  enormous  deficit  in  the  revenue  of  the  state,  I 
was  constrained  either  to  abandon  the  only  object 
which  induced  the  acceptance  of  the  office  to  which 
I had  been  elected,  or  to  resort  to  other  expedients. 

I was  fully  aware  of  the  odium  which  would  at- 
tach to  all  those  expedients  with  different  portions 
of  the  community,  and  I relied  for  my  justification 
upon  the  adequacy  of  tiie  means  suggested  to  an- 
swer  the  great  end  for  which  they  were  designed; 
and  1 relied  upon  the  patriotism  and  honesty  of  the 
people  for  their  approbation  of  measures  which 
would  restore  the  honor  and  credit  of  their  state. — 
The  result,  gentlemen,  is  before  you.  The  state, 
after  paying  in  each  year  as  much  interest  as  ac- 
crued for  the  same  period,  has  in  three  years  reduc- 
ed the  arrears  of  interest  from  $1,459,961  to  less 
than  $900,000.  She  has  declared  her  solvency  by 
resuming  the  payment  of  her  debts;  and  with  the 
means  which  I have  brought  to  yotir  consideration, 
and  tii e well  known  energy  and  talent  of  my  succes- 
sor in  office,  she  com  and  will  maintain  her  present 
proud  position. 

1 cannot  omit  bringing  to  your  notice  the  conduct 
of  a citizen  of  Maryland  who  has  been  for  many 
years  past,  and  is  now  a resident  of  London,  to 
which  my  attention  has  oeen  directed  within  a few 
days  past,  as  illustrative  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by 
our  citizens  abroad  in  the  determination  to  which 
you  have  come  to  restore  the  credit  of  their  stale. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1835,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  negotiate  the  loan  autho- 
rised by  that  act,  two  of  whom  received  tne  com- 
pensation to  which  they  were  entitled  under  its  pro- 
visions; but  Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  1 tiave  reference,  has  never  claimed  or. re- 
ceived one  dollar  of  compensation,  as  one  of  those 
commissioners.  1 am  informed  that  whilst  the  stale 
was  struggling  with  her  pecuniary  difficulties,  he 
felt  unwitting  as  one  of  her  citizens  to  add  to  her 
burthen-;  and  lam  now  officially  informed  that  he 
relinquishes  his  claim  to  compensation,  feeling  him- 
self sufficiently  remunerated  for  ins  services  by  the 
restored  credit  of  his  stale. 

1 have  not  seen  the  report  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  B-ailroad  Company;  nut  have  learned  indirectly 
that  the  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  declared  for  the 
present  y ear,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  city  of  Baltimore 
in  the  bonds  of  the  company,  and  to  the  other  stock- 
holders, (including  the  state,)  in  cash.  The  stale 
has  tiieretore  received  her  dividend  tor  the  last  year; 
but  the  dividend  of  the  preceding  year  still  remains 
unpaid.  The  suit  instituted  fur  Us  recovery  by  the 
attorney  general  under  resolution  No.  65  of  the  last 
session,  is  now  pending  in  the  court  of  appeals; 
arid  its  result  will  be  communicated  to  you  by  that 
officer,  prior  to  yout  adjournment.  The  prosperity 
of  the  state  is  deeply  involved  in  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  this  noble  enterprise.  The  original  de- 
sign of  this  work,  as  of  the  Chesapeake  ar)cj  Ohio 
Canal,  was  by  connecting  the  Olio  river  with  the 
Chesapeake  bay  at  Baltimore,  to  secure  to  the  state 
lhe  vast  trade  of  the  west,  arid  thereby  raise  that 
city  in  the  scale  of  co  nmercial  importance  to  the 
elevated  position  which  her  central  location  and  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  her  citizens  entitle  her  to 
occupy.  But  this  great  work,  which  by  the  express 
limitation  ot  its  charter  and  supplements  was  to  have 
been  completed  in  1842,  still  has  its  western  termi- 
nus at  Cumberland,  and  the  great  advantages  which 
were  expected  from  if  have  not  been,  and  cannot 
be,  realised  until  it  reaches  the  Ohio  river,  its  con- 
templated western  terminus.  In  suggesting  the 
course  which  should  in  ray  judgment  be  taken  by 
you,  to  secure  the  completion  of  a work  so  momen- 
tously important  to  the  state,  I am  conscious  that  1 
shall  ue  misrepresented  by  some,  whose  habit  it  has 
been  to  vituperate  all  who  have  formed  conclusions, 
or  entertained  and  expressed  opinions  different  from 
those  which  they  have  done  the  world  the  honor  to 
enunciate.  I shall  however,  gentlemen,  discharge 
what  i conceive  to  be  my  duty  to  the  state,  leaving 
it  to  your  judgment,  and  to  lime,  and  the  sober  re- 
flection ot  the  people,  to  do  me  justice.  You  are 
aware  that  for  several  years  past  the  public  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  two  points  upon  the  Ohio 
river,  as  the  western  terminus  of  this  road;  the  one 
at  Pittsburg,  and  the  other  at  or  below  Wheeling  — 
It  is  not  in  my  province  to  decide,  nor  do  1 intend  to 


intimate  a preference  of  one  over  the  other  of  these 
points,  as  the  proper  terminus  for  this  work.  But 
looking  to  the  struggle  of  our  sister  states  to  grasp 
the  trade  which  it  was  the  design  of  this  work  to 
secure  to  our  commercial  city,  I start  with  the  posi- 
tion, that  possessing  the  power,  it  will  be  plainly 
your  duty,  before  the  privilege  conferred  by  the  le 
gi  - la  t ion  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  make  the 
road  to  either  point  is  lost  to  us,  to  determine  that 
the  privilege  shall  be  availed  of, \ to  make  the  road  to 
one  or  the  oiher  of  these  points.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  legislature  will  not  again  assemble  for  two  years, 
and  that  your  successors  will  not  have  the  power 
over  it  which  you  now  possess.  Jf  therefore  you 
omit  to  exercise  the  power  with  which  you  are 
clothed,  and  the  authority  to  construct  the  road  to 
the  Ohio  river  should  be  consequently  lost,  the  evil 
effects  of  that  omission  will  be  irretrievable.  I pro- 
pose to  present  my  views  in  a very  few  sentences  by 
inviting  your  consideration  first,  of  the  power  which 
you  possess  over  this  subject,  and  secondly,  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  that  power  should  be  exercised.  Your 
control  over  this  subject  arises  from  two  sources. — 
First,  by  reason  of  the  non  user  ol  the  stale  bonds  ap- 
propriated by  the  act  of  1835,  chapter  395,  for  the 
completion  of  this  work,  within  the  time  expressly  li- 
mited in  the  charter  of  this  company,  and  its  sup- 
plements, you  have  now  the  legal  right  to  direct  the 
application  of  those  bonds  to  the  construction  of  the 
road  by  a route  to  the  Ohio  river,  which  you  may  de- 
cide to  be  the  best  and  most  practicable.  Secondly, 
your  powerover  this  subject  flows  from  your  right  to 
apoint  ten  directors  to  represent  the  state  at  the  board 
of  the  company.  This  board  is  composed  of  thirty 
directors,  of  whom  eight  are  appointed  by  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  twelve  by  the  private  stockolders,  and 
ten  by  the  state. 

In  a board  thus  constituted,  the  appointment  by 
you  of  ten  directors  with  a view  to  effect  a particu- 
lar object,  arid  that  object  so  vitally  imp  irlant  as 
the  connection  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  with  the 
Ohio  river,  by  a continuous  railroad,  would  have 
great  weight.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  you  should 
appoint  directors  whose  opinions  are  known  to  agree 
with  you  in  reference  to  the  object  you  have  con- 
cluded to  effect,  their  united  vote  would  be  cast  to 
effect  the  result  determined  on,  and  would  (with  the 
declaration  by  you  that  the  bonds  of  tiie  slate  now 
in  the  hands  of  inis  company  should  be  applied  only 
as  prescibed  by  you,)  ensure  the  concurrence  of  the 
Board,  l he  only  ouject  which  you  can  desire  to 
effect  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  lor  which  I have 
contended,  will  be  the  completion  of  this  road  to 
the  Onio  river,  without  further  delay;  and.  the  only 
inquiry  of  vital  importance  will  be,  whether  the  com- 
pany poa  jess  the  means  to  construct  ti.e  road  by  either 
of  the  routes  which  they  have  tiie  authority  to  take, 
or  whether  they  have  the  ability  to  complete  the 
road  by  one  only  ol  those  routes.  The  calamities 
which  have  heretofore  befallen  lhe  state  from  lhe 
over  estimate  of  tiie  means,  and  under  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  completing  the  various  works  with  which 
the  stale  is  connected,  sufficiently  demon. Irate  the 
importance  of  this  inquiry  to  ensure  its  full  consi- 
deration by  you;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  sug- 
gest the  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  may  be  con- 
ducted to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  conclusion.  By 
ihe  examination  of  the  engineers,  who  tiave  survey- 
ed both  routes,  you  can  readily  ascertain  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  each;  and  you  can  require  of  the  direc- 
tors on  the  part  of  the  state  a candid  exhibit  of  the 
means  possessed  by  the  company  to  construct  the 
road  by  either  route.  This  infocmalion  will  enable 
you  to  decide,  without  difficulty,  the  all  important 
question  whether  the  company  possess  the  means  of 
finishing  the  road  by  eitner  or  only  one  of  these 
routes.  Should  you  come  to  the  conclusion,  which 
I trust  you  may,  that  the  company  have  the  means 
with  tiie  aid  of  the  bonds  of  the  slate  now  held  by 
them,  to  complete  the  road  by  the  more  expensive 
of  the  two  routes,  (which  is  understood  to  be  the 
route  preferred  by  tne  board,  as  now  constituted,)  I 
would  advise  the  continuance  of  such  of  ttie  present 
directors  as  are  known  to  be  iu  favor  of  that  route, 
and  the  substitution  of  others  in  the  place  of  those 
who  are  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
that  route.  But,  if,  upon  a lull  investigation  of  the 
question,  you  should  conclude  that  the  means  of 
the  company  including  the  state  bonds,  are  inade- 
quate, or  of  doubtful  sufficiency  to  ensure  the  spee- 
dy completion  of  tiie  road  by  this  route,  it  will  he 
clearly  incumbent  on  you  to  use  all  the  power  with 
which  you  are  clothed  to  secure  the  selecti  »n  of  the 
other  and  less  expensive  route,  by  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  road  may  be  completed  with  the 
present  means  of  the  coaipariy.  It  would  be  an  ir- 
reparable calamity  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  to 
the  stale,  if  her  bonds  in  ttie  hands  of  this  company 
were  used  iu  Hie  construction  of  this  work  without 
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adequate  additional  means  of  completion.  I must, 
gentlemen,  invoke  for  this  subject,  your  serious  con- 
deration,  and  1 stiall  rejoice  at  any  conclusion  to 
which  you  may  come  by  which  this  noble  enterprise 
will  be  speedily  consummated.  ' 

] have  received  from  the  commissioner  of  loans,  a 
copy  of  the  record  ol  bonds  issued  bv  him  for  cou- 
pons, under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  December 
session,  1846,  chapter  238,  and  which  I now  trans- 
mit to  you,  as  required  by  the  third  section  of  that 
act.  I also  transmit  two  letters  received  from  that 
officer,  in  reply  to  letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to 
him,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  probable 
amount  of  interest  to  be  funded,  under  the  provi 
sion  of  that  act,  from  which  you  will  see  that  the 
amount  will  be  under  $900,000. 

The  acts  of  assembly  which  provide  for  the  tui- 
tion of  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  require  the 
governor  to  report  annually  to  the  legislature,  the 
amount  expended  for  those  objects.  In  the  past 
year  the  sum  of  $600,  has  been  paid  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  $1,344,86,  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

By  resolution  No.  3,  of  December  session,  18-14 
the  sum  of  $3000  was  appropriated  to  be  expended 
by  me  in  repairing  and  furnishing  the  government 
house.  I respectfully  request  that  you  will  appoint 
a committee  to  examine  the  vouchers  which  1 have 
preserved,  showing  the  expenditure  of  this  fund. 

As  directed  by  resolution  No.  27  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, 1 have  delivered  to  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  -uch  books  and  papers  as  appeared  to  be 
indicated  by  that  resolution,  and  1 have  caused  the 
r>  ceipt  of  the  society,  embracing  a catalogue  ol  the 
books  and  papers  to  be  recorded  with  the  executive 
proceedings. 

By  resolution,  No.  54  of  the  last  session,  the  go- 
vornor  was  directed  to  pay  to  the  commissioners  ap 
pointed  nnder  resolution  No.  36,  of  December 
session  1845,  in  relation  to  the  public  buildings,  Ike 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars.  Two  of  the  com- 
missioners named  in  the  resolution  of  1845,  claiming 
to  have  discharged  the  whole  duly  imposed  by  that 
resolution,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  whole  compen- 
sation, 1 have  paid  them  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
have  left  the  residue  in  the  treasury  to  be  paid  as  you 
may  lliiuk  right. 

1 have  received,  and  now  transmit  for  your  infor- 
mation, the  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the 
Maryland  Penitentiary.  This  document,  prepared 
with  more  than  ordinary  ability,  contains  many 
valuable  suggestions  in  relerence  to  thepuanagement 
of  the  institution,  &c.,  well  worthy  your  considera- 
tion, and  to  one  of  which  1 particularly  request  your 
attention.  The  report  stales  that  there  are  now 
confined  in  the  penitentiary  fourteen  convicts  who 
are,  and  a majoriiy  ol  whom  were  insane  at  the 
time  they  were  sent  to  that  institution,  ihe  directors 
request  such  legislation  as  will  authorize  their  re 
Dioval  to  a more  appropriate  place  of  confinement. 

1 he  benevolence  aDd  humanity  of  this  suggestion 
will  commend  it  to  your  consideration,  and  will  be 
sufficient  to  command  your  favorable  action, 
having  always  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  exe 
cutive  power  of  remitting  the  punishment  prescrib- 
ed lor  the  inlraction  of  the  criminal  law  should  be 
hut  rarely  exercised,  I have  during  my  term  of  ser- 
vice granted  nolle  prosequis  hut  in  two  c.  ses;  and  1 
have  not,  except  in  a single  instance  granted  a 
pardon  u ilhout  the  recommendation  of  Ihe  judges 
belore  whom  the  party  had  been  tried.  II  1 have 
erred  upon  this  subject,  it  has  been  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, persisted  in  very  frequently,  when  my  ieelings 
would  have  dictated  a different  course.  I have, 
however,  the  satisfaction  to  believe  that  the  increas- 
ed certainty  of  punishment,  caused  by  such  an  ex- 
ercise ol  this  power,  has  lessened  in  some  degree 
the  frequency  of  crime;  and  that  my  course  upon 
this  subject  so  difficult  and  harrassing  to  myself,  has 
proved  Oeneticial  to  society. 

1 have  received,  and  now  transmit  resolutions  of 
the  legislatures  ot  the  slates  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  a rail 
road  across  the  continent  of  North  America,  and 
resolutions  ol  the  general  assembly  of  the  former 
stale  upon  the  subject  ol  the  existing  war  with  Mex- 
ico, declaring  “that  it  any  territory  shall  hereafter 
be  acquired  by  the  United  Slates  or  annexed  there- 
to, the  act  by  which  such  territory  is  acquired  or 
annexed,  whatever  such  act  may  be,  should  contain 
au  unalterable  fundamental  article  or  provision, 
whereby  slavery  shall  be  lorever  excluded  from  the 
territory  acquired  or  annexed.”  Whilst  the  sources 
lrom  winch  these  resolutions  have  emanated  entitle 
them  to  a respectlul  consideration,  the  subject  and 
character  ol  the  latter  resolution  will  claim  your 
particular  attention. 

I lie  constitution  of  the  United  States  secures  to 
the  citizens  of  any  teiritory  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  the  right  to  have  that  territory  admitted  as 


one  ,of  the  United  Statps,  « ith  such  republican 
form  of  government  as  they  may  choose  to  adopt , 
or  may  deem  most  conducive  to  their  happiness; 
and  no  state  has  the  constitutional  right  to  interfere 
with,  or  restrict  the  rights  thus  secured  to  the  citi 
zens  of  such  territory;  nor  have  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  the  constitutional  power  to  piescribe 
whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  notexist  within  the 
limits  of  such  new  stale,  it  being  exclusively  the 
right  of  the  citizens  of  such  territory  to  decide  tha1, 
and  all  such  questions  for  themselves. 

Whilst  I admit  that  every  state  has  a right  to  de- 
clare, whether  territory  conquered  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  held  by  or  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  as  a part  of  the  territory  thereof,  I deny  tiie 
right  of  any  state  or  of  the  United  States,  to  pre- 
scribe for  such  territory  if  acquired,  any  condition 
not  recognised  by  the  constitution  as  incident  to  the 
other  territories  of  the  United  States.  My  respect 
for  the  stale  from  which  it  emanated  will  not  permit 
me  to  speak  of  the  injustice  of  a resolve,  by  which 
the  citizens  of  the  slave  states  would  be  excluded 
with  their  property  from  territory,  which,  if  annex- 
ed, will  have  been  acquired  by  conquest,  achieved  by 
the  blood  and  treasure  ol  the  whole  union. 

1 wish,  gentlemen,  that  I could  close  this  commu- 
nication w ithout  advening  to  a subject,  which  il 
gives  me  great  pain  lo  be  obliged  to  bring  to  youi 
attention.  The  course  pursued  by  the  authorities 
and  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  towards  the  executive 
and  citizens  of  this  slate,  upon  the  subject  of  lugi 
tive  slaves,  clearly  demonstrates  the  inadequacy  ol 
existing  constitutional  and  legal  provisions  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
over  this  portion  of  their  property.  The  fir-t  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1838,  chapter  63,  declares  that  the 
escape  of  a slave  from  this  slate  into  any  other  stale 
shall  be  deemed  a felony;  and  the  third  section 
makes  it  the  du'y  of  the  governor,  upon  the  presen- 
tation to  him  of  proof  of  the  fact,  by  affidavit  or 
indictment,  to  demand  such  slave  as  a fugitive  from 
justice,  from  the  proper  authorities  of  the  state, 
into  which  the  slave  may  have  escaped.  On  the  9th 
of  February  last,  ( issued  a requisition  upon  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  delivery  to  the 
agent  of  this  stale  of  negroes  Charles  and  Eiltck 
Gray;  and  on  the27lh  of  March  of  the  same  year, 
a requisition  for  the  delivery  of  Samuel  Lockwood, 
charged  with  the  offence  of  escaping  from  their 
masters,  into  the  9tate  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first 
requisition  was  based  upon  affidavits,  anJ  the  second 
upon  an  indictment  in  Washington  county  court, 
charging  the  ielony  specified  in  the  act  of  1838,  to 
which  I have  referred.  The  governor  of  Pennsyl 
van ia  refused  in  both  cases  to  gratify  my  demand, 
and  accompanied  his  refusal  in  the  latter  case,  with 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of  that  state, 
declaring  that  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of 
this  state  of  1838  was  deemed  unconstitutional  by 
the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania. 

After  this  decision,  the  citizens  of  Maryland  could 
only  rely,  in  regard  to  Pennsylvania,  npon  the  re- 
dress afforded  by  the  act  of  congress  of  1793,  chap. 
152.  Shortly  after  this  decision  was  known,  several 
slaves,  belonging  to  citizens  of  Washington  county, 
having  made  their  escape  into  Pennsylvania,  their 
owners  determined  to  take  the  course  prescribed  by 
the  act  of  congress.  They  accordingly  went  lo 
Pennsylvania,  and  having  proved  their  property,  and 
obtained  from  the  proper  authorities  of  that  stute  the 
required  certificate,  they  arrested  their  slaves,  and 
were  bringing  them  to  this  slate,  when  they  were 
resisted  by  an  overwhelming  number  of  the  citize  is 
ol  that  commonwealth,  who  proceeded  to  take  from 
them  a portion  of  their  slaves  by  violence,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  Mr,  Kennedy,  an  estimable 
and  valuable  citizen  of  this  stale.  I will  bring  to 
your  notice  another  case  before  1 offer  any  comment 
upon  the  subject.  On  the  26th  of  April  last,  I de- 
manded of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a fugi 
live  from  justice.  Isaac  Brown,  the  slave  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Somerville,  of  Calvert  couoly,  who  had 
been  indicted  for  an  attempt  to  assassinate  his  mas- 
ter. The  governor  in  this  case  issued  his  warrant 
for  Ihe  arrest  and  delivery  of  the  criminal  to  the 
agent  of  this  slate.  He  was  arrested  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  after  a protracted  trial  belore  or*  of  the 
tribunals  of  that  city,  involving  the  legality  of  the 
governor’s  warrant,  the  court  directed  his  delivery 
lo  the  officer  of  this  slate,  and  to  avoid  the  threat- 
ened violence  of  the  populace,  the  court  placed  the 
criminal  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  until  the  agent 
of  Maryland  could  with  safety  take  charge  of  him. 
Immediately  after  the  case  was  supposed  to  be  thus 
terminated,  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  by 
some  other  tribunal  than  that  belore  which  the  case 
had  been  tried,  and  the  criminal  was  rescued  by  the 
populace,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  officer 
ol  this  stale.  You  have,  therefore,  in  the  two  first 
cases  Ihe  decision  of  the  executive  of  Pennsylvania, 


that  fugitive  slaves  made  felons  by  our  act  of  1838, 
cannot  be  demanded  as  fugitives  from  justice.  You 
have  in  the  third  case  evidence  of  the  successful  de- 
termination of  the  citizens  of  that  stale,  that  fugitive 
slaves  shall  not  be  given  up,  when  that  object  is 
sought  lo  be  attained  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  act  oT  c ingress.  And  you  have  in  the  last  case, 
the  fact  that  a slave  indicted  for  an  attempt  to  mur- 
der his  master  cannot  be  delivered  up  for  trial  by 
the  authorities  of  that  state,  when  demanded  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  act  of  congress  passed  to  make  ef- 
fectual this  declared  object  of  that  instrument. 

1 The  institution  of  slavery  existed  to  Maryland  long 

I before  the  revolution,  by  the  act  of  British  subjects, 
and  by  the  authority  and  sanction  of  the  government 
of  Great  Britain.  Thus  introduced  and  existing, 
the  rights  of  property  of  the  citizens  of  each  state, 
over  their  slaves  were  as  fully  recognized,  and  in- 
tended to  be  as  fully  protected  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  rights  of  property  of  the 
citizen  over  any  other  subject. 

The  2d  section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  constitu-  ' 
lion  of  the  United  Stales  was  designed  to  perform 
the.  double  office  of  n cognisi  g the  title,  and  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  master.  It  was  subse- 
quently found  that  some  legislation  by  congress  was 
requisite  lo  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  rights 
of  ihe  citizens  of  each  state  intended  to  be  secured 
by  that  constitution,  should  be  enforced  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  other  stales;  and  the  act  of  con- 
gress referred  to,  of  1773,  chap  152.  was  passed  for 
that  obj-  ct.  The  protection  thus  afforded  was  ade- 
quate for  many  years;  and  until  the  spirit  of  abolition 
became  an  aclive  political  element  in  some  of  the 
non-slaveholding  slates,  the  plain  requisition  of  the 
constitution  and  law  of  the  United  Slates  upon  this 
subject  wa«  conformed  to  by  the  authorities  and  ci- 
tizens ol  all  the  stales.  But  since  the  introduction 
of  this  fanatical  spirit,  the  harmony  which  had  exist- 
ed between  all  the  stales  of  this  Union  lias  been  fre- 
quently interrupted,  and  now  the  constitutional  right 
ol  the  citizen  of  a slave  stale  to  demand  and  receive 
his  slave  when  they  escaped  to  a non-slaveholding 
state,  il  not  disregatded  by  the  authorities,  is  suc- 
cessfully resisted  with  impunity  by  the  citizens  of 
that  stale.  1 have,  gentlemen,  reluctantly  referred 
to  this  subject.  It  is  one  ol  momentous  importance, 
involving  in  its  possible  consequences  the  destruction 
ol  the  best  government  which  has  ever  been  institut- 
ed by  human  wisdom.  It  is  a subject  which  should 
not  be  approached  by  you  with  feelings  of  anger  to- 
wards our  brethren  of  other  slates.  It  should  be 
considered  with  forbearance,  and  with  the  determi- 
nation, by  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice — lo  the 
patriotism  and  love  of  country — and  to  the  honor 
and  better  feelings  of  our  national  brethren,  to  avert 
the  calamities  which  must  flow  fiom  their  persistance 
in  the  course  of  action  indicated  by  me,  upon  this 
unfortunate  subject.  I cannot  but  believe,  gentle- 
men, that  a proper  appeal  by  you  to  our  sister  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  made  in  a spirit  of  frankness  and 
friendly  expostulation,  would  meet  with  such  a re- 
sponse and  such  legislative  action  by  her,  as  would 
remove  all  future  cause  of  apprehension  and  com- 
plaint. Make  the  trial,  gentlemen,  in  the  spirit  I 
have  suggested,  and  the  responsibility  of  other  than 
favorable  consequences,  will  rest  with  others. 

Having  always  entertained  the  opinion  which  I 
have  never  heard  controverted,  that  each  state  pos- 
sesses the  constitutional  power  to  declare  what  acts 
shall  be  considered  lelonies  within  her  own  limits,  I 
cannot  think  the  argument  to  which  1 have  referred 
of  the  attorney  general  ol  Pennsylvania,  can  have 
successfully  controverted  a position  so  apparently 
self-evident  as  this  is  to  my  mind. 

I regret  that  1 have  no  opportunity  of  examining 
the  argument  embraced  in  that  paper;  when  it  was 
received  1 enclosed  it  with  the  letter  of  the  governor 
to  the  attorney  general  of  this  state,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  would  examine  the  subject,  and  give 
me  his  opinion  for  your  information.  I have  neither 
received  from  the  attorney  general  of  Maryland,  the 
opinion  which  I enclosed  lo  him,  nor  his  opinion,  but 
1 suppose  both  will  be  received  in  a few  days,  when 
they  shall  be  immediately  transmitted  to  you. 

1 am  sure,  gentlemen,  I may  claim  your  indul- 
gence for  referring  to  one  other  subject,  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  whole  country.  1 allude  to  the  war 
with  Mexico,  which  has  been  conducted  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  with  unabated  acti»ily.  The  intimate 
relations  and  mutual  dependence  of  the  federal  and 
slate  governments,  will  warrant  at  all  limes  the  ex- 
pression by  the  latter  of  the  opinions  entertained  by 
them,  favorable  or  adverse  to  the  policy  and  mea- 
sures of  the  former,  particularly  upon  a subject  in- 
volving the  mighty  consequences  which  now  matu- 
lestly  belong  to  this.  The  brilliant  victories  achiev- 
ed by  the  American  armies,  unsurpassed  in  the  an- 
nals of  history,  have  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  a 
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large  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico;  and  the  po- 
licy  of  the  federal  executive  now  fully  developed,  to 
annex  that  territory  or  a portion  thereof  to  the  Uni 
ted  States,  will  present  a question  more  difficult  of 
decision,  and  more  pregnant  with  important  results 
to  the  country,  than  any  which  has  occurred  since 
the  organization  of  the  government.  It  will,  gentle 
men,  be  your  province  to  examine  this  subject,  and 
if  you  can  come  with  any  degree  of  unanimity  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  policy  which  will  most  certainly 
advance  the  pub'ic  prosperity  without  endangerinz 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union:  it  will  be  your  duty  to 
declare  that  conclusion,  as  the  opinion  of  Maryland 
upon  this  difficult  and  important  subject.  In  looking 
to  this  war  apart  from  the  national  glory  won  by 
the  armies  of  the  republic,  the  talent  which  it  has 
developed,  will  arrest  universal  attention.  The 
name  of  Gen.  Scott  had  been  inscribed  in  the  writ- 
ten history  of  his  country,  and  his  recent  victories 
will  occupy  a distinguished  place  in  its  future  annals. 
The  name  of  Gen.  Taylor,  but  for  this  war,  would 
have  been  unknown  to  many  of  his  countrymen;  it 
now  commands  (be  respect  and  admiration  of  other 
r ations,  and  fills  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
with  a devotion  unexampled  since  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington. 

His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  existing  rela- 
tions of  this  country  with  Mexico,  and  the  purity  of 
purpose  and  sterling  good  sense  manifested  by  all 
that  he  has  said  or  done,  will  I am  persuaded  fully 
justify  the  wisdom  of  the  determination  plainly  evinc- 
ed by  his  fellow  citizens,  to  confer  on  him  the  high 
esl  office  in  ihe  gift  of  the  republic. 

1 do  not  indulge  a hope  that  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  restored,  until  these  indications  of  the 
limes  have  been  realized;  and  the  executive  func- 
tions ol  the  federal  government  have  passed  into 
Other  hands. 

In  looking  to  the  three  great  interests  of  the  state, 
it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  no  one  of  them  has 
been  more  rapidly  developed  in  the  past  few  years, 
than  her  great  agricultural  interest.  Agriculture 
has  now  become  a science,  to  wtiich  that  great  class 
of  your  constituents  engaged  in  its  pursuit,  are  de- 
voting themselves,  with  a zeal  and  perseverance  wor- 
thy of  its  pre-eminent  importance. 

The  central  position  of  our  state,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  those  great  arteries  of  trade— the  works  of 
internal  improvement  to  which  I have  referred— 
must  speedily  raise  her  to  her  legitimate  position  in 
the  scale  of  commercial  importance;  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  third  great  interest  (the  mechanical) 
will  be  secured  by  that  of  the  two  others  upon  which 
it  depends. 

In  a few  days,  gentlemen,  the  official  relations 
which  exist  between  us  will  cease;  and  if  1 may  be 
permuted  in  the  retirement  to  which  1 go,  to  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  1 have  contributed  in  any  degree, 
to  the  prosperity  which  manifestly  awaits  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  state,  I shall  not  regret  the  per 
sonal  sacrifices  incident  to  the  abandonment  of  my 
professional  pursuits,  for  the  discharge  of  those  offi 
cial  duties.  1 wish  1 could  command  language  ade- 
quate to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  people  of  the 
state  and  their  representatives  in  the  legislature,  for 
the  uniform  support  given  to  all  the  measures  which 
1 have  recommended.  Be  assured  gentlemen,  that  I 
shall  cherish  through  life  the  most  profound  grati- 
tude, and  the  sincerest  wishes  for  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  your  constituents  and  yourselves. 

P P * J THOMAS  G.  PRATT. 
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The  British  steamer  Hibernia  left  Liverpool  on 
the  4th  and  reached  Boston  on  the  25th  Dec.. 

The  American  steamer  Washington,  which  left 
New  York  on  the  18th  Nov.  reached  Southampton 
on  the  3d  Dec.  The  Caledonia  reached  Liverpool 
on  the  29th,  and  the  packet  ships  Garrick  and  Mon- 
tezuma on  the  24lh  Nov.  The  Fidelia  and  the  John 
R Skiddy  each  arrived  out  in  fifteen  days. 

The  British  parliament,  for  some  days,  had  been 
engaged  with  the  subject  of  trade,  and  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  U is  expected  that  mea- 
sures  of  a salutary  character  would  be  introduced I . 

The  state  of  Ireland  is  truly  frightful.  The  land 
reeks  with  assassinations  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Government  has  proposed  a coercion  bill  of  a very 
mild  and  moderate  character. 

]n  Switzerland,  the  civil  war  has  been  virtually 
terminated,  by  the  surrender  of  Lucerne  to  the  troops 
of  the  federalists.  The  Sonderbund  is  deserted  and 
thus  the  hopes  of  the  Jesuits  are  fully  prostrated. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  are  in  a fair  way  for  adjust- 
ment The  pope  bas  opened  the  new  council  of 
slate  of  the  Vatican, and  his  speech  elicited  unmixed 
approbation.  ....  r 

The  Royal  bank  of  Liverpool,  the  stoppage  of 


which  caused  so  much  excitement  at  the  time,  has 
resumed  business  under  favorable  circumstances. 

The  Asiatic  cholera  is  stated  to  have  advanced  to 
ihe  Prussian  frontier. 

The  Presse  of  Paris,  states  that  the  United  States 
■jovernment  has  purchased  the  islands  of  Lyra,  from 
Greece,  and  will  at  once  pay  off  the  mortgage  due. 
[This  is  Greek  to  us  — Herald.] 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  18th  November  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre  was  re-elected  speaker  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  week  the  members  were  sworn  in. — 
On  Tuesday  the  23d  the  following  was  delivered  by 
commission  as — 

THE  QUEEN’S  SPEECH. 

“My  lords  and  gentlemen — 

“Her  majesty  has  ordered  us  to  de  dare  to  you  the 
causes  which  tiave  induced  her  to  call  parliament  to- 
gether at  the  present  time. 

“Her  majesty  has  seen  with  great  crncern  the  dis- 
tress which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  among  the 
commercial  classes.  The  embarrassments  of  trade 
were  at  one  period  aggravated  by  so  general  a feel- 
ing of  distrust  and  of  alarm,  that  her  majesty,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  confidence,  authorised  her  min- 
isters to  lecommend  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
E gland  a course  of  proceedings  suited  to  such  an 
emergency.  The  couse  might  have  led  to  an  in- 
fringment  of  the  law. 

“Her  majesty  her  great  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  inform  you  that  the  law  has  not  been  infringed — 
that  the  alarm  has  subsided,  and  that  the  pressure  o i 
the  banking  and  commercial  interests  has  been  mi- 
ligated. 

“The  abundant  harvest  with  which  this  country 
has  been  blessed  has  alleviated  the  evils  which  al- 
ways accompany  a want  of  employment  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts. 

“Her  majesty  has,  however,  to  lament  the  recur- 
rence of  severe  distress  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  ow- 
ing to  the  scarcity  of  the  usual  food  of  the  people. 

“Her  majesty  trusts  that  this  distress  will  be  ma- 
terially relieved  exertions  by  the  which  have  been 
made  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  of  the  last  session 
of  parliament  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor. 
Her  majesty  has  learned  with  satisfaction  that  land- 
ed proprietors  have  taken  advantage  of  the  means 
placed  at  tneir  disposal,  by  the  liberality  of  parlia- 
ment, for  the  improvement  of  land. 

“Her  majesty  laments  that  in  some  counties  of 
Ireland  atrocious  crimes  have  been  committed,  and 
a spirit  of  insubordination  has  manifested  itself, 
leading  to  an  organized  resistance  to  legal  rights. 

“The  lord  lieutenant  has  employed  with  vigor  and 
energy  the  means  which  the  law  places  at  his  dispo- 
sal to  delect  offenders,  and  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  offences.  Her  majes'y  feels  it,  however,  to  be 
her  duty  to  her  peaceable  and  well  disposed  subjects 
to  ask  the  assistance  of  parliament  io  taking  further 
precautions  against  the  perpetration  of  crime  in  cer. 
tain  counties  and  districts  of  Ireland. 

“Her  majesty  views  wilh  the  deepest  anxiety  and 
interest  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  and  she  re- 
commends to  the  consideration  of  parliament  mea- 
sures winch,  wilh  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  pro 
perly,  may  advance  the  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  tend  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

“Her  majesty  lias  seen  with  great  concern  the 
breaking  out  of  civil  war  in  Switzerland. 

“Hei  majesty  is  in  communication  with  her  allies 
on  this  subject,  and  has  expressed  her  readiness  to 
use,  in  concert  with  them,  her  friendly  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  to  the  Swiss  confederation 
the  ble.-sings  of  peace. 

“Her  majesty  looks  with  confidence  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  peace  of  Europe. 

“Her  majesty  has  concluded  with  the  republic  of 
the  Equator  a treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  Her  majesty  has  given  directions  that  this 
treaty  should  be  laid  before  you. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons: 

“Her  majesty  has  given  directions  that  the  esti- 
mates tor  the  next  year  should  be  ptepared  for  the 
purpose  of  being  laid  before  you.  They  will  be 
framed  w ith  a careful  regard  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service. 

“My  lords  and  gentlemen: 

“Her  majesty  recommends  to  the  consideration  of 
parliament  the  laws  which  regulate  the  navigation 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a view  to  ascertain 
whether  any  changes  can  be  adopted  which,  without 
danger  to  our  maritime  strength,  may  promote  the 
commercial  and  colonial  interests  of  the  empire. 

“Her  majesty  has  thought  proper  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  improv- 
ing the  health  of  the  metropolis;  and  her  majesty  re- 
commends to  your  earnest  attention  such  measures 
as  will  be  laid  before  you  relating  to  the  public 
health. 


“Her  majesty  has  deeply  sympathised  with  the 
sufferings  which  afflict  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  in  Great  Brilain,  and  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  Ireland;  and  has  observed  with  admira- 
tion the  patience  with  which  these  sufferings  have 
been  generally  borne. 

“The  distress  which  has  lately  prevailed  among 
the  commercial  classes  has  affected  many  important 
branches  of  the  revenue;  but  her  majesty  trusts  that 
the  time  is  not  distant  when,  under  the  blessings  of 
Divine  Providence,  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  have  resumed  their  wonted 
activity.” 

In  the  House  of  Lords  after  the  address  had  been 
moved.  Lord  Stanley  rose,  and  at  some  length  com- 
mented upon  the  present  state  of  the  country,  ac- 
knowledging the  existence  of  symptoms  of  returning 
confidence  in  the  monetary  world,  and  intimating 
his  opinion  that  -the  measure  of  relaxation,  promul- 
gated about  the  end  of  October,  would  have  a more 
beneficial  influence  had  it  been  earlier  adopted,  and 
been  at  the  same  time  of  a more  liberal  description. 
The  noble  lord  then  dwelt,  at  some  length,  on  the: 
mischievous  consequence  of  Ur  Robert  P’s.  bill.  The 
country  was  now  desirous  to  know  what  the  govern- 
ment proposed  to  do  wilh  that  bill.  He  then  taunted 
the  free  trade  party  with  tue  utter  failure  of  predic- 
tions which  the  present  state  of  the  country  afforded. 
Alter  commenting  on  other  parts  of  the  speech,  and 
ridiculing  the  insertion  of  the  paragraph  relating  to 
the  stale  of  Ecuador  in  Her  Majesty’s  speech,  whilst 
all  mention  ot  the  W.  Indies  was  omitted,  he  went  on 
to  say,  before  leaving  this  matter,  he  begged  to  warn 
the  g ivernment  to  take  care  that  while  they  were 
suppressing  the  slave  trade  with  the  right  hand,  they 
were  not  encouraging  it  with  the  left.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  their  past  exertions  had  given  a 
stimulus  to  the  slave  trade — had  increased  the  pun- 
ishment, the  labour  and  exertions  of  the  slave,  as 
well  as  raised  his  price;  and  if  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
had  to  chouse  between  the  two  alternatives — the 
restoration  of  the  slave  trade  or  the  withdrawal  of 
our  squadron,  with  its  heavy  expense  and  loss  of  life 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  wilh  its  aggravations  of 
the  evil  which  it  vainly  endeavors  to  put  down,  he 
believed  that  he  would  choose  the  former,  as  the 
more  innocent  and  less  ruinous  of  the  two  (Hear, 
hear.) 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  replying  to  the 
remarks  of  Lord  Stanley,  said,  the  noble  Lord  had 
endeavored  to  draw  the  unwarrantable  inference 
that  the  alteration  of  the  corn  law  was  a main  cause 
of  the  distress;  but  no  supporter  even  of  the  late  corn 
law  ever  pretended  to  hide  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  an  extraordinary  demand  for  corn  in  deranging 
the  recources  of  the  country.  Did  Lord  Stanley 
mean  to  say  that,  rattier  than  have  that  supply , rather 
than  pay  gold  to  foreigners,  he  would  have  preferred 
starvation?  Of  course  not;  and  therefore  his  whole 
argument  fell  to  the  ground.  Lord  Stanley  had  spo- 
ken with  some  levity  and  ridicule  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Ecuador;  but  if  it  he  granted  that  the  slave  trade 
ought  to  be  put  down,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  accepting  the  alliance  and  aid  of  a-,y  toreign 
power,  small  as  well  as  great.  The  Marquis  conclu- 
ded by  expressing  a hope  that  the  anticipation  with 
which  her  majesty’s  speech  concluded  would  soon 
be  realized;  and  that,  severe  though  the  distress  had 
been  which  had  long  prevailed  amongst  all  classes, 
the  day  was  not  distant  when  the  skill  and  industry 
of  the  country  would  resume  Itieir  customary  euergy, 
and  those  great  commercial  resources  would  again 
be  in  full  play  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the 
glory,  grealimss  and  prosperity  of  England. 

Lord  AshbuTton  expressed  a hope  that  means 
wo  Id  Tie  used  to  take  the  opinion  of  parliaaient  on 
the  subject  of  the  hank  charter  act.  And  he  hinted 
at  the  necessity  of  considering  the  repeal  of  the  usury 
laws;  lor  if  interest  went  to  rule  so  high  as  8 per  ct. 
it  must  destroy  the  commerce  of  ttie  country.  He 
did  not  agree  with  those  who  said  that  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  had  contributed  to  tne  distress  which 
had  been  felt  throughout  the  year;  because  the  corn 
trade  would  have  been  pretty  much  in  the  same  stale 
as  it  had  been  during  the  last  twelve  months,  even  if 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  law  had  not  taken  piace.— 
The  purchases  of  corn  which  had  been  rendered 
necessary  had  cast  the  balance  of  trade  against  this 
country,  but  not  to  any  very  great  or  serious  extent, 
because  the  entire  amount  of  bullion  sent  to  America 
for  corn  had  not  exceeded  four  or  five  millions.  Such 
an  abstraction  from  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  at  a lime 
when  the  bank  held  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  of 
bullion,  could  produce  no  .distress  whatever. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  30th  ult., 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the,  repent  commercial  distress 
and  how  far  it  has  been  affected  by  the  laws  for  reg- 
ulating the  issue  of  bank  notes  payable  on  demand.— 
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In  so  doing  he  entered  into  an  elaborate  statement, 
explanatory  of  the  circumstances  which  had  induced 
the  government  to  issue  the  letter  of  the  25th  Oet., 
and  the  causes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  chiefly  contributed  to  the  recent  distress. 
The  alarm  and  panic  which  recently  prevailed  were 
such  that  no  bank  act  could  have  prevented  the  re 
vulsion  which  ensued.  It  was,  therefore,  no  con- 
demnation of  the  act  of  1844  that  it  had  not  prevented 
it.  The  government  had  interfered  because  it  be- 
lieved that  the  circulation  of  the  country  was  para- 
lyzed by  the  alarm  and  panic  from  which  it  became 
necessary  to  relieve  it.  The  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman then  went  into  a lengthened  account  of  rail 
way  transactions  in  1846,  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  bank  during 
that  period,  animadverting  with  some  severity  on 
the  conduct  of  that  institution,  for  at  one  time  un- 
wisely letting  out  its  reserve,  and  at  another  sudden- 
ly curtailing  its  operations  by  raising  the  rate  of 
interest.  The  first  failures  that  look  place  in  Aug 
last  w ere  those  hojses  engaged  in  the  corn  trade — 
failures  which  were  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  extraordinary  fluctuations  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  corn — and  failures  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  solely  attributable  to  the  mis- 
calculations of  those  engaged  in  the  corn  trade.  He 
considered  it  unfortunate  that  the  bank  had  come  to 
Ihe  decision  in  September  to  advance  to  the  14th  of 
October,  on  exchequer  bills  at  five  per  cent  The 
low  rate  of  interest  had  effected  but  little  alteration 
in  the  business  of  the  hack  itself,  but  it  acted  prejudi- 
cially in  giving  an  ill  grounded  confidence  to  many 
parties  connected  with  the  money  market.  Up  to  the 
month  of  October  last  there  was  no  inadequacy  of 
bank  note  circulation,  nor  was  there  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  that  accommodation  usually  given  in 
the  shape  of  discounts  by  the  bank.  The  pressure, 
as  he  had  already  said,  had  been  caused  by  the  ab 
straclion  from  trade  of  available  capital.  To  show 
the  extent  to  which  this  abstraction  had  taken  place, 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  first  adverted  to  the 
amount  which  had  been  drained  away  by  purchases 
of  corn  during  the  last  fifteen  months.  The  first 
cost  of  ihe  corn  imported  from  1846  to  January,  1847, 
was  $5, 130,000;  of  that  imported  from  January  to 
June  of  this  year  <£14,180,000,  and  of  that  imported 
from  July  to  October,  no  less  than  $14,240,000  ma- 
king in  all  $33,000,000  paid  for  corn  during  the  last 
fifteen  months.  With  the  same  view  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  then  adverted  to  tne  enormous 
railway  expenditure  which  had  taken  place  since 
the  year  1841.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  present  distress,  it  being  impossible  that  so  large 
a proportion  of  the  floating  capital  available  for  trade 
should  be  converted  into  fixed  capital  without  a 
pressure  being  caused.  As  to  the  failures  which  had 
occurred,  parties  accounted  for  them  in  two  different 
ways.  One  party  attributed  them  to  the  stringent 
operation  of  the  bank  act,  which  curtailed  the  cir- 
culation. Another,  to  the  undue  abstraction  of  avail- 
able capital,  and  the  undue  expansion  of  credit. 

He  left  the  house  to  judge  to  which  of  these  they 
were  justly  to  be  attributed,  reminding  that  he  had 
already  shown  that  the  bank  note  circulation  was 
not  materially  contracted  when  this  took  place. 

In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  2d  instant, 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  proposed  that  a select 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
the  causes  of  the  recent  commercial  distress,  and  as 
to  how  far  it  had  been  effected  by  the  law  regulating 
the  issue  of  bank  notes  payable  on  demand;  and  in 
doing  so  entered  at  considerable  length  into  the  slate 
of  the  country  for  some  period  back. 

Several  lords  addressed  the  house,  approving  of 
the  appointment  of  the  committee,  after  w hich  the 
motion  was  agreed  to  nem  con. 

Failures  of  merchants  and  bankers  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  since  the  19 lh  of  November. 

William  Abbott,  stock  exchange,  London. 
Ashburner,  leather  factor,  Liverpool. 

Bonaffe  & Co,  merchants,  Havre, 

Boydell  & Co,  iron  merchants,  Liverpool. 

Robert  BuchanaD,  broker  Glasgow. 

A.  E.  Byrne,  Liverpool. 

Campbell,  Harvey  &.  Co,  silk  merchants,  Glasgow. 

C.  De  Fosse  & Noete,  bankers,  Brussels. 

D.  Wolf,  De  Portemont,  seed  crushers,  Alost. 

A.  & J.  Downie,  dry  sailers,  Glasgow. 

J.  Edwards  &.  Co,  wool  brokers,  Liverpool. 

Wm.  Ejkin,  stock  exchange,  London. 

Farthing,  Son  & Co,  merchants,  Hull, 

Fergusson,  Watson  & Co,  silk  merchants,  Glasgow. 
Robert  Forrester,  warehouseman,  Glasgow. 

Thomas  Gales,  ship  builder,  Sunderland. 

Grosjeau  Nephews,  bankers,  Brussels. 

J.  H.  Hawkins,  slock  exchange,  London. 

Henkine  & Briart,  bankers,  Mons. 

Robert  Imreay,  alkali  manufactures,  Newcastle. 
Leaf,  Barnet,  Scotsou  & Co,  warehousemen,  London 


Norrison  Levett,  merchant,  Hull. 

Lackerston  & Co,  East  India  merchants,  London. 
Salvador  Pacifico,  merchant,  Trieste. 

VV.  Pembeston  & Co,  Canadian  merchants,  London. 
A.  Rankin,  West  India  merchants,  London. 

Ricarby  & Harding,  Liverpool. 

Riewit  & Sougevelt.  merchants,  Rotterdam. 

Sargant,  Gordon  & Co,  Colonial  brokers,  London. 
Secretan  & Capper,  stock  exchange,  London. 
Tarcelin  Sigart,  backer,  Mons. 

Tanner  & Ward,  leaLher  factors,  London. 

C.  Trueman  & Co,  Mediterranean  trade,  London. 

H.  Turner,  stock  ex  bange,  London. 

Union  Bank,  Madri.l. 

J.  Van  Zeller  &Co,  merchants,  Hamburgh. 

Mark  Walker,  flax  spinner,  Leeds. 

Henry  Whitmore,  stock  exchange,  London. 

John  Williams,  stock  exchange,  London. 

Charles  Young,  slock  exchange,  London. 

Bank  of  Engand. — The  following  letter  was  trans 
milted  to  the  bank  on  Monday,  the  22d  ult.,  and  was 
immediately  published,  with  the  reply  of  the  bank 
authorities. 

“Downing  street,  Nev-  23,  1847. 

“Gentlemen — Her  majesty’s  government  have 
watched  wuh  the  deepest  interest  the  gradual  revi- 
val of  confidence  in  the  commercial  classes  of  the 
country. 

“They  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  the 
course  adopted  by  the  bank  of  England,  on  their  re 
commendation,  has  contributed  to  produce  this  re- 
sult, whilst  it  has  led  no  infringement  of  the  law. 

“It  appears,  from  ihe  acoount  which  you  have 
transmitted  to  us,  that  the  reserve  of  the  bank  of 
England  has  been  for  some  time  steadily  increasing, 
and  now  amounts  to  $5  000,000.  This  increase  has, 
in  a great  measure,  arisen  from  the  return  of  notes 
and  coin  from  the  country. 

“The  bullion  exceeds  <£10,000,000  and  the  state  of 
the  exchanges  promises  a further  influx  of  the  pre- 
cious metals. 

“The  knowledge  of  these  facts  by  tht  public,  is 
calculated  to  inspire  still  further  confidence. 

“In  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  her  majes- 
ty’s government,  that  the  purpose  which  they  had  in 
view  in  the  letter  which  we  addressed  to  you  on  the 
25th  October,  has  been  fully  answered,  and  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  continue  that  letter  any  longer  in 
force.  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Singned.)  “J.  Russell. 

“Chales  Wood. 

“Governor  and  deputy  governor  of  the  bank 
of  England.” 

“ Bank  of  England,  Nov.  23,  1827. 

“Gentlemen — We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  day’s  dale,  in  which 
you  communicate  to  U3  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  revival  of  confidence  iri  the  commercial  clas- 
ses of  the  country,  it  appears  to  her  majesty’s  gov 
ernment  that  the  object  they  had  in  view  in  ttie 
letter  they  addressed  to  us  on  the  25th  October  has 
been  fully  answered,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
continue  that  letter  any  longer  in  force.  We  have 
the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed.)  “James  Morris,  governor, 

“H.  J.  Prescott,  dap.  governor. 

London  Money  Market,  December  3. — The  percepti- 
ble improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  the  as- 
pect of  business  generally,  at  the  departure  of  the 
last  steamer,  continued  steadily  to  advance,  until  the 
close  of  the  last  week,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
announcement  of  additional  failures,  many  of  them 
of  startling  magnitude,  a state  of  gloomy  apprehen- 
sion was  produced  upon  the  public  mind.  This 
feeling,  however,  operated  upon  by  a variety  of  cu- 
rative causes — the  importation  of  large  amounts  of 
specie,  the  absence  oflurther  failures  this  week,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  rale  of  discount  by  the  bank  of 
England,  to  six  percent.,  as  well  as  tbe  increasing 
liberality  by  the  banking  establishments  of  the  coun- 
try at  large — is  now  considerably  abated,  and  busi- 
ness assumed  a firmer  and  healthier  tone.  Distress, 
in  the  meantime,  is  far  from  being  allayed.  The 
momentary  restrictions  upon  trade  have  undergone 
no  very  material  relaxation,  and  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  still  alike  unemancipated;  but  a 
reaction  for  good  has  taken  place,  and  the  results, 
though  they  may  be  slow,  will  be  sure  of  realization. 
In  the  manufacturing  districts  a revival  of  operations 
has  taken  place,  favored  in  a great  measure  by  the 
late  reduction  in  the  value  of  cotton.  The  present 
prosperous  condition  of  the  bank  of  England,  which 
holds  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  bullion,  and  the  dis- 
position it  evinces  further  to  depart  from  the  strin- 
gent obligation  of  the  bank  charter  of  1844,  by  ex- 
panding, in  the  spirit  o(  accommodation,  has  led  to 
a manliest  resuscitation  of  confidence,  which  nothing 
save  unforeseen  and  improbable  mischief,  can  de- 
stroy. The  state  of  the  funds,  since  our  last  advices, 
has  been  tolerably  steady,  with  a direct  upward 


tendency.  Yesterday  'he  quotations  for  monty 
closed  at  85  1-8,  and  for  time  at  1-2;  Exchequer 
bills  had  risen  to  57  prem.,  and  bank  stock  to  188 
12. 

THE  CORN  TRADE  OF  EUROPE. 

London. — Since  the  sailing  of  the  Britannia,  the 
market  for  most  descriptions  of  gram  produce,  has 
been  inactive,  and  prices  rather  leceded.  On  the 
19th  terms  for  wheat  were  rather  lower.  Jn'ian 
corn  and  Indian  meal  were  taken,  in  retail,  at  fully 
former  rates.  On  the  221,  holders  of  foreign  wheat 
were  generally  unwilling  to  give  wav  in  the  same 
proportion  as  did  those  of  English;  indeed,  really  fine 
qualities  were  very  little,  if  anything,  cheaper  than 
on  the  15th,  and  the  decline  on  the  common  sorts 
did  not  exceed  19  per  quarter.  Quotations  of  town 
m inufactured  flour  remained  nominally  unchanged. 
American,  unless  very  fine,  was  Is  per  barrel  chea- 
pen The  market  on  the  24th  remained  steady;  the 
demand  for  all  articles  was  limited,  but  no  change 
took  place  in  prices.  Wheat,  fl>ur,  and  Indian  corn 
had  but  a slow  sale  on  the27'h,  and  barely  comman- 
ded the  prices  of  the  22d.  At  the  market  held  on 
20 : h ult.,  the  operations  in  foreign  wheat  were,  if 
possible,  on  a still  more  r^atricted  scale  than  of  late; 
and  in  the  absence  of  business  of  importance,  quo- 
tations remained  nominally  unaltered.  The  value  of 
flour  underwent  no  change  requiring  notice.  On  the 
1st  inst.,  the  stands  were  very  scantily  supplied  with 
wheat  of  home  produce,  the  general  quality  of  which 
was  inferior,  arising  from  the  prevailing  damp  wea- 
th  r.  The  few  fine  parcels  on  offer  sold  at  full  pri- 
ces, r,ut  all  other  kinds  were  much  neglected.  Fine 
foreign  wheats,  though  the  demand  for  them  was 
by  no  means  active,  were  quite  as  dear.  In  other 
kinds  so  little  was  doing  that  the  rales  were  plmost 
nominal.  In  all  other  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as  flour, 
scarcely  any  business  was  done.  At  the  market  held 
here  on  the  3d  inst.,  wheat  was  in  sluggish  demand 
at  barely  ihe  rates  current  on  the  29lh  ult.  There 
was  a fair  demand  for  Indian  corn  meal,  and  flour, 
which  obtained  full  prices. 

[Wilmtr's  Times  Dec.  4. 

PRICES  OF  BREADSTUFFS  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

November  18.  December  4. 
American  wheat,  7s  4d  a 8s  9d  6s  0 a 8s  4 

American  flour,  28s  0 a 30  0 29s  0 a 29s  0 

Indian  meal,  15s  6 a 16  6 15s  0 a 15s  6 

Indian  corn,  35s  0 a 39  0 32s  0 a 36s  0 

Colton. — Alabama  and  Tennessee,  ordinary  to 
middling,  38-  a 4 1 4d  per  lb.,  fair  to  ordinary  fair 
5 1 8d;  New  Orleans,  ordinary  to  middling  3 1-4  a 
4d;  fair  to  good  fair  4 3 8 a 5 l-4d  good  to  fine  7d. 

THE  SPECULATIVE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT. 

From  lh$  Liverpool  Mail,  December  4. 

The  opening  of  parliament,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
credit  of  the  government  and  the  interests  of  the 
people,  has  riot  oec-n  propitious.  Her  majesty’s 
ministers  treat  the  victims  of  a fatal  policy,  long 
pursued  under  specious  disguises,  false  returns,  and 
fallacious  arguments,  with  calm  indifference,  if  not 
with  scornful  and  unjust  rebuke. 

What  tfie.y  think,  and  others  think,  of  the  ministers 
themselves,  as  the  principal  authors  of  the  calamity, 
we  9hall  not  here  attempt  to  conjecture.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  their  willingness  to  inquire  into  the 
effects  of  Peel’s  bill  of  1844,  affords  evidence  that 
they  suspect  what  they  deny,  and  are  conscious  of 
an  error,  which  the  cant  embodied  in  Sir  Charles 
Wood’s  consistency,  makes  them  unwilling  to  con- 
fess. 

At  present  they  are  taking  the  shelter  behind  an 
imaginary  screen.  They  are  luxuriating  in  a new 
golden  shower.  They  tell  us  that  the  gold  is  coining 
back  to  the  bank  of  England.  And  so  it  has  been  for 
the  last  fortnight,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so 
for  some  weeks  to  come.  But  whence  is  it  coming 
from,  and  under  what  circumstances?  From  parties 
in  Germany,  Prussia,  Russia  and  America,  in  order 
to  meet  the  bills  which  they  drew  upon  the  corn  they 
exported  to  England,  and  which  bills  were  dishonor- 
ed in  this  country.  The  corn  held  in  England  on 
these  foreign  accounts  is  not  now  worth  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound  of  the  amount  originally  drawn  for. — 
Hence  tbe  necessity  of  remitting  gold.  The  com- 
mercial credit  of  this  country  is  now  so  low  that  a 
bill,  on  even  the  best  of  the  surviving  houses,  is  at 
present  literally  of  no  value.  The  gold  comes  here 
as  an  unavoidable  substitute. 

ITALY. 

The  movement  in  Italy  has  spread  to  the  island  of 
Sardinia.  A letter  from  Cagliari,  of  the  24lh  ult. 
says: 

“The  Sardinian  populatiou  has  been  some  days  in 
great  agitation,  making  demonstration  in  favor  of 
the  Italian  alliance. 

Tbe  last  letters  from  Leghorn  stale  that  order  hat 
been  re-established.  The  arming  of  Tuscany  wa» 
being  pushed  lorward  with  great  zeal. 
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Post  Office  Department. — The  annual  report 
of  the  post  master  general  contains  many  gratifying 
facts,  showing  the  entire  success  of  the  cheap  post- 
age system,  and  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  de- 
partment will  bear  a still  further  reduction  of  post 
age.  The  report  shows  that  the  receipts  of  the  pre- 
sent have  been  $3,045,893 

Excess  over  last  year  or  13  15-100  per 

cent  458  693 

Expenditures  last  year  3,979.570 

Deficiency  33,677 

Postage  received  on  letters  3 254,512 

Excess  over  last  year  on  le  ters  553.479 

Number  of  post  routes  153,818 

Annual  transportation  miles  38,887,899 

Increase  of  routes  last  year  “ 9,879 

Additional  cost  $42,943 

No.  of  postmasters  changed  3,450 

No.  of  postmasters  15,146 

Delinquent  postmasters  154 

Revenues  for  two  years  $7,360,000 

Losses  in  two  years  22,048 

Postage  on  letters  passing  through  the 
country  52,173,480 

Free  letter  “ “ 5,000,000 

Newspapers  in  the  mails  55.000,000 

Pamphlets  2,000  000 

Dead  letters  1,800,000 

GEN.  SCOTT  AND  THE  MEXICAN  ARCHBISHOP. 

The  correspondence  between  Gen.  Scott  and  the 
archbishop  of  Mexico,  on  the  subject  of  the  release 
of  the  Mexican  prisoners,  is  very  interesiing  The 
latter  asks  the  favor  for  their  liberation  on  the  ground 
that  their  families  are  -utlering  in  consequence  of 
their  confinement.  H-  says  the  a Section  and  res 
pect  which  General  Scott  has  always  shown  to  the 
holy  church,  of  which  lie  is  the  head  in  t his  city, 
emboldens  him  to  make  this  request,  and  instances 
the  liberation  of  the  French  prisoners  of  Abdel 
K der  through  the  meditaiun  of  the  archbishop  of 
Argel. 

The  general  replies  at  some  length,  citing  the  cas- 
es ollhe  prisoners  taken  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerrro 
Gordo,  who  were  liberated  on  their  parole,  and  had 
afterwards  taken  up  arms  against  the  Americans; 
that  while  at  Puebla  he  asked  the  liberation  of  the 
American  prisoners  taken  on  the  Rio  Grande,  who 
were  to  have  been  exchanged  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween Santa  Anna  and  Gen.  Taylor,  but  that  an  eva- 
sive reply  having  been  returned,  another  communica- 
tion was  sent  on  the  20th  of  July,  lire  only  response 
to  which  was  found  in  the  palace,  after  Gen.  Scott 
had  entered  the  city,  folded,  sealed  and  directed  to 
him  under  date  of  August. 

Gen.  Scott  concludes  by  saying  that  if  the  arch- 
bishop will  have  the  goodness  to  appoint  some  digni- 
tary of  the  church  to  visit  these  men  and  explain  to 
them  that  prisoners  of  war  under  their  parole  are 
always  shot  it  found  fighting  against  the  same  belig- 
gerenl  before  being  duly  exchanged,  and  that  if  this 
dignitary  gives  also  a solemn  admonition  of  the 
church  against  the  violation  of  their  oaths,  he  will 
give  them  their  liberty  under  its  sacred  authority. 

The  archbishop,  in  a subsequent  personal  interview 
With  tiie  commander  in  chiel,  cued  to  him  the  de- 
cree of  the  Mexican  government  which  prohibited 
all  Mexicans  from  giving  their  paroles  not  to  fLhl 
against  the  Americans,  and  the  responsibility  he 
would  incur  if  the  supreme  government  should  dis- 
appiove  the  step,  and  thus  the  mailer  stands  at  pre- 
sent. 

Baltimore. — Inspection  of  Flour  in  1847. — The 
following  is  the  amount  of  Hour  anj  meal  inspected 
in  the  city  ot  Baltimore  during  the  year  1847: 

bols.  half  bbls. 

Howard  street,  646,433  2,887 

City  mills,  232,991  24  2U1 

Family,  23,580  251 

Susquehanna,  42,783  00 


945,787  27,339 

Besides,  6,666  bbls.  and  49  half  bbls.  rye  Hour,  arid 
934  hhds.  1U5.842  barrels  and  1,298  half  bbls.  corn 
meal. 

The  inspections  of  flour  for  the  last  eight  years, 
were  as  follows: 

bbls. 


1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 


764,115 

613,016 

544,801 

547,224 

486,475 

563,632 

834,455 

945,787 


half  bhls. 
31,608 
31,816 
26,962 
26,415 
26,052 
26,296 
31,322 
27,339 


Total  in  bbls. 
779  918 
628,974 
558,282 
560,461 
499.591 
576,745 
850,116 
959,456 


English  railways. — The  London  correspondent 
of  December  3d,  of  the  N York  Commercial,  writes 
that  the  following  statement  of  Englise  railway  ex 
penditure,  during  the  past  seven  years,  has  been  fur- 
nished: 

1841  1,470  000 

1842  2,980  000 

1843  4,435,000 

1844  6 100,000 

1845  17,600,000 

1846  36  485  000 

1847 — first  half  year,  25,700,000 

Under  the  acts  already  obtained  s£78,000,000  arc 
to  be  spent  in  1848,  and  ^£47, 000, 000  in  1849.  lean 
hardly  believe  that,  after  your  experience  of  your 
own  public  works  made  in  1836,  you  will  find  any 
difficulty  in  prophesying,  in  the  face  of  these  figures, 
what  is  likely  to  be  our  doom.  Perhaps,  however, 
for  my  own  reputation,  I may  be  allowed  to  repeat 
the  assertion  that  before  a year  is  over,  you  will  hear 
of  astounding  exposures  in  connexion  with  many  of 
the  existing  companies,  even  including  what  are 
called  the  leading  lines,  which  as  examples  of  fratad 
folly  and  recklessness  will  occupy  a place  in  the 
history  of  speculation  such  as  at  present  is  scarcely 
anticipated  by  any  one. 

Trade. — New  Orleans  and  Hudson. — The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  value  of  property  arriving  at  the 
Hud-on  from  the  canals,  and  at  New  Orleans  from 
the  Mississippi,  for  a series  of  years.  The  New 
Orleans  year  ends  September  1,  and  the  canal  year 
at  the  close  of  November. 

1844. 

$34,183,167 
60,094,716 


Hudson 
New  Orleans 
Total, 


1845. 

$45,252  321 
57  199.122 


$94,277,883 

1846 

$51,105  258 
77,193,264 


$102,451,443 

1347. 

$73,092,414 
90,033  256 


Hudson 
New  Orleans 

Total,  $128,298,520  $163,125  670 

These  are  immense  results,  and  indicate  a sum 
equal  to  $70,000,000  more  money  received  by  agri- 
culturists in  1847  than  in  1840.  The  foreign  de- 
mand at  the  close  of  1846  swelled  the  value  to  some 
extent  but  in  1847  both  qualities  and  values  have 
g-eatly  increased.  Of  the  receipts  of  1847,  as  com- 
pared with  1846,  the  items  of  vegetable  fuad  are  as 


follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Hudson. 

Total. 

1846. 

$6.5224,924 

$22,286,904 

$28,511,829 

1847- 

17,049,419 

41,350  486 

58,399,905 

Increase, 

$10,624  405 

$19,063,581 

$29,888,076 

Steamboats. — Explosion.  Cincinnati,  Dec.  37,  1847 
— We  have  to  record  another  startling  calamity  on  our 
river.  The  stearrer  A.  N.  Johnson  bound  from  this 
place  to  Wheeling,  blew  up  yesterday,  wiih  a tremen 
dous  explosion  near  Maysville,  Ky.  By  this  casualty, 
betwenn  sixty  and  seventy  persons  were  killed,  by  scald- 
ing, fire  or  drowning,  and  a very  large  number  scalded, 
of  whom  some  thirty  are  so  horri.jly  injured  that  their 
recovery  is  doubtful. 

Among  trie  killed,  we  learn  the  names  of  first  clerk 
Fairchild,  Engineer  Lyles,  and  Pilot  Redman. 

. Among  the  scalded  are  Messrs  Everhart  and  son,  and 
G.  S.  Weatherly,  of  Philadelphia,  Wheat  and  Rillson, 
of  Baltimore,  and  John  Galbraith,  of  Pittsburg. 

The  number  of  passengers  on  board  the  A N.  John- 
son when  this  appalling  ^accident  occurred,  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  not  more  than  one  quarter  ot  whom 
escaped  injury.  So  dreadful  an  accident  has  rarely,  if 
ever  occurerd  on  the  Ohio. 

Steamboat  Explosion. — A fatal  steamboat  explosion 
occured  on  the  Mississippi,  near  New  Orleans,  on  the 
the  10th  inst.,  of  which  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  gives 
the  following  particulars: 

“The  sieamer  Westwood,  Capt.  Swiler,  Jr.  belonging 
Mexican  gulf  railw  ay  company,  was  going  down  to  the 
river  laden  with  coal,  on  her  way  to  Ship  Island  to  meet 
the  Teviot,  the  English  steamer  from  Vera  Cruz.  Tne 
fog  was  dense  and  the  boat  unfortunately  run  into  the 
bank  and  hung  there  about  three  feet  above  the  water 
line.  The  water  in  the  boat’s  boilers  was  thus  thrown 
aft,  the  flues  became  excessively  heated,  and  when  the 
boat  fell  off  and  the  water  rushed  forward,  the  explosion 
was  instantaneous,  doing  dreadful  execution  on  the 
small  number  aboard.  Almost  all  were  thrown  into 
the  water,  and  every  one  was  more  or  lees  injured. — 
Some,  however,  so  slightly  that  they  reckon  it  nothing 
in  t he  general  catastrophe. 

We  fear  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lives  were  lost. — 
The  engineer  is  missing  and  doubtless  was  killed. 

A Cotton  Factory  has  just  gone  into  operation 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  with  1,054  spindles,  which 
will  give  employment  to  thirty  operatives. 

Specie. — The  amount  of  specie  brought  over  by 
the  steamer  Hibernia,  at  Boston  from  Liverpool,  was 
less  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 


Boots  and  shoes,  and  leather  business. — The 
boot  end  shoe  business  is  undoubtedly  the  largest 
manufacturing  business  in  the  United  States,  produc- 
ing commodities  to  the  amount  as  estimated  by  the 
Rochester  American,  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. and  employing  over  100,000  persons — male 
and  female. 

In  Massachusetts,  by  the  statistical  returns  for 
1846,  there  were  made  for  that  year — 

2,768,460  pairs  boots 
17,128,412  pairs  shoes 

Total  value  of  boots  and  shoes  made  $14,799,140 
Amount  of  leather  made  in  the  state  in 

1846  3,836,657 

Value  of  shoe  pegs  made  in  1843  18,206 

“ of  lasts  made  1843  30,145 

“ of  India  rubber  shoes  312,090 


Total  $19,048,238 

No  machinery  is  used,  except  for  lasts  and  pegs. 

Many  of  the  western  dealers  found  the  market  so 
limited  this  fall,  that  they  were  unable  to  get  their 
usual  supply.  The  price  has  advanced  from  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent. 

The  Canada  tariff  of  1846  placed  a duty  on  the 
American  articles  at  so  high  a rate,  that  it  amounts 
to  prohibition.  The  Yankees,  however,  were  not  to 
be  outdone  by  its  operation.  Messrs.  Brown  & Childs, 
of  Montreal,  have  opened  an  extensive  manufactory 
there,  and  employ  some  400  workmen  from  Massa- 
chusetts. They  are  now  supplying  the  dealers  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Provinces  [N.  F.  Express. 

Kentucky. — The  total  valuation  of  property  in 
Kentucky  in  1847  is  $254,716,183;  in  1846  it  was 
$242,388,967 — showing  an  increase  of  $12  327,216. 
The  total  revenue  this  year  is  $399,453,  being  $16,170 
more  than  last  year. 

Indiana. — The  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Wednesday  says: 
“We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  funds 
for  the  semi  annual  payment  of  2 per  cent,  interest 
on  the  public  debt  of  Indiana  are  provided,  and  that 
Mr.  Bright  will  make  the  payment  on  Monday,  at 
the  office  of  Winslow  & Perkins,  Wail  street. 


Naval  court  martial.— It  is  understood  that  a naval 
court  martial  will  be  held  at  the  Charlestown  (Mass ) 
navy  yard  on  the  lOih  of  January  next,  for  the  trial  t f 
commander  Richard  S.  Pinkney,  late  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
Decatur,  recently  arrived  at  Boston  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  charges  of  misconduct,  &c.  preferred  against 
him.  The  court  is  to  be  composed  of  the  following 
officers:  President — Commodore  D nvnes;  Members  — 
Commodore  Turner,  Captains  Gregory,  Salter,  Arm- 
strong. Gwirin,  Commanders  J.  C.  Long,  Abbott,  and 
Crowninshieldj  Judge  Advocate— L;eut  Winslow. 

Gen.  Taylor-  The  legislature  of  Tennessee  has,  by 
a unanimous  vote,  invited  Gen.  Tayior  to  visit  Nash- 
ville during  the  present  session  of  that  body.  This  is 
done,  says  the  resolution,  that  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature may  “'estify  to  him  personally  their  respect  and 
regard.”  In  Georgia,  at  Milledgeville,  on  December 
2id.  the  whigs  assembled  in  the  legislative  senate  cham- 
ber, hon.  S.  Grantland,  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  Terrell, 
Stapleton,  and  Mosely,  vice  presidents,  and  Messrs. 
Craw  lord  and  Owen,  secretaries,  and  having  appointed 
a committee  of  thirteen  to  draft  resolutions,  Col.  Grieve 
their  chairman  reported  accordingly,  which  were  adopt- 
ed with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  nominating  General 
Z Taylor,  lor  the  presidency,  as  the  voice  of  the  meet- 
ing and  held  without  distincton  of  party,  and  recom- 
mended a convention  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June  next,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  an  electoral 
ticket. 

Prison  discipline  in  Europe. — Recent  London  pa- 
pers contain  accounts  of  the  opening  of  a new  prison 
on  the  separate  system,  called  the  Middlesex  house  of 
detention.  The  prison  contains  1000  separate  cells 
lilted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Penionville  Model 
Prison,  with  stool,  table,  hammock,  and  lavatory.  The 
entire  bulling  is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  the  chapel  form- 
ing the  centre,  and  the  four  wings  on  either  side  con- 
tain 250  cells  each.  Persons  Qfider  detention  will  be 
kept  strictly  apart)  even  the  exercise  grounds  and  grat- 
ings for  the  reception  of  visiters  are  so  constructed  that 
they  can  neither  see  nor  speak  to  each  other. 

A recent  letter  from  Dr.  Julius  received  by  a gentle- 
man of  this  city,  says— “One  of  the  must  important 
events  in  Europe  in  favor  ot  the  separate  system  is  the 
example  of  the  Nether'ands.  The  government  of  that 
country  and  its  parliament  have  not  merely  adopted 
formally  and  solemnly  the  separate  system,  but  they 
have  completely  remodelled  their  penal  code  according  to 
is  principles,  and  Imve  already  seen  the  construction  of 
at  large  sepai ate  prison  at  Amsterdam,  which  wili  be 
occupied  next  year.  This  is  principally  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Suringar,  and  of  Mr.  Den  Sex,  professor  of  law  at 
Amsterdam,  and  one  of  the  congressional  vice  presi- 
dents at  Frankfort  and  at  Brussels  ” 
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FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Caledonia  reached  New  York  on  the 
5th  bringing  Liverpool  date9  fifteen  days  later  than 
previi^isly  received,  and  the  agreeable  intelligence 
that  the  French  steamers  for  which  there  was  so 
much  anxiety,  had  both  returned  to  Havre;  the  Un- 
ion having  sprung  aleak,  got  into  that  port  on  the 
1st  December. 


Breadstuffs — Comparative  prices  at  Liverpool: 
Dec.  4-  Dee.  19. 

American  flour  23'  Od  a 29s  Od  29s  Oil  a 30s  Od 

Indian  meal  15s  Od  a 15s  6J  14s  0 I a 15s  Od 

Indian  corn  32s  Od  a 36s  Od  32s  Od  a 35s  6d 

Wheat  8s  Od  a 8s  4d  Cs  OJ  a 8s  6d 

Liverpool  date  of  the  18lh  December,  says: — 
“This  market,  particularly  for  the  better  descrip- 
tion of  wheat  and  flour,  has  firm  I v maintained  our 
last  quotations,  with  slight  upward  tendency,  and  a 
general  improvement  of  tone.  No  material  change 
can  be  observed  in  the  price  of  Indian  corn  and  meal, 
and  although  the  demand  for  Ireland  has  for  some 
days  been  more  than  ordinarily  inactive,  an  improv 
ed  inquiry  was  met  in  our  market  yesterday,  at  an 
advance  of  Is.  per  qr.’’ 


Protective  Duties,  graduated  by  the  sliding  scale 
are  to  he  again  enforced  upon  breadstuffs  from  the 
1st  of  March  next. 


Cotton  had  again  declined  from  j l to  jd — and 
the  market  drooping. 

Money  Market  rather  easier.  The  bank  of  Eng- 
land having  according  to  the  last  weekly  report, 
nearly  eleven  and  a half  millions  pound  sterling  of 
bullion  and  specie  in  vault,  have  reduced  their  rale 
of  interest  to  C per  cent. 

Failures  continue  to  be  announced  in  various  di- 
rections. Complaints  are  loud  of  depression  in  trade. 

There  is  very  little  of  interest  in  the  political 
news  by  this  arrival.  Switzerland  has  quieted  down 
under  the  authority  of  the  Diet.  Sardinia  is  mov- 
ing in  vindication  of  the  measures  of  the  Pope. — 
The  cholera  is  gradually  moving  on. 


The  coast  survey. — The  following  paragraphs, 
extracted  from  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  coast  survey  for  the  year  ending  Oct.,  1847,  show 
the  work  done  in  the  slate  of  Maryland  during  that 
time: 

“The  primary  Iriangulation  has  been  continued  down 
the  Chesapeake  towards  the  Potomac,  which  it  will 
probably  pass  before  the  close  of  the  season.  Verifi- 
cation work  has  been  executed  at  and  near  Kent  Is- 
land base.  Astronomical  observations  have  been  made 
at  two  stations,  one  near  Annapolis,  and  one  at  Poole’s 
Island.  Magnetic  observations  have  been  made  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Patapsco  and  near  Baltimore  for  the 
chart  of  Baltimore  harbor  and  the  Patapsco  river. — 
The  secondary  triangulalim  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  has 
been  carried  on  with  the  primary.  The  secondary 
triangulalion  off  Cape  Henlopen  has  been  extended  to 
the  southward  along  the  immediate  shore  of  the 
ocean.  The  topographical  work  employed  four  par- 
ties; one  on  the  Chester  river,  one  on  the  Eastern 
shore  of  Maryland  near  Eastern  bay,  the  Wye,  St. 
Michael’s  and  Choptank  rivers,  one  near  Eastern  bay, 
and  the  Choptank  and  on  the  Western  shore  on  the 
South  river;  and  one  up  the  Bay  in  the  Sassafras 
river,  and  on  the  Western  shore  from  Herring  bay  to 
the  Patuxent. 

The  hydography  of  the  Sassafras  river  has  been 
executed,  and  that  of  the  Chester  river  has  been 
completed  and  its  entrance  proved  to  be  a fine  har- 
bor of  refuge.  The  hydography  of  Eastern  bay  and 
its  rivers,  and  of  the  Chesapeake  from  the  work  of 
the  further  seasons  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Patux- 
ent has  been  completed.  The  hydography  off  shore 
south  of  Cape  Henlopen  has  been  extended  south  of 
Indian  river.  A scheme  of  a chart  of  the  Chesa- 
peake has  been  prepared  and  tht  reduction  has  been 
made  of  the  upper  sheet  as  far  as  the  final  comple- 
tion of  the  triangulation  justified;  the  reduction  of 
the  hydorgraphy  has  been  carried  to  the  southern  lim  t 
of  the  work  executed,  the  engraving  of  this  sheet 
will  soon  be  commenced.  In  another  season  mate- 
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rials  will  be  collected  for  a chart  on  the  usual  coast 
scale  in  three  sheets,  from  the  head  of  the  bay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac,  and  for  more  than  one  sheet 
of  a chart  on  a smaller  scale  to  embrace  the  whole 
bay,  its  rivers,  and  the  exterior  coast. 

The  reduction  of  the  second  sheet  of  the  Patapsco 
river  (its  entrance)  has  been  made.  The  engraving 
of  the  upper  sheet  of  the  chart  of  Baltimore  Harbor 
and  the  Patapsco  river  (in  two  sheets)  has  been 
commenced  and  has  made  considerable  progress.” 

The  Presbyterian  Church — We  copy  from  the 
minutes  of  the  general  assembly,  the  following  gen- 
eral view  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  U.  States 
of  America,  for  the  years  1846  and  1847. 

During  the  year  closing  May,  1847,  the  Presbytery 
of  Wisconsin  has  reported  its  organization,  according 
to  the  resolution  of  the  last  assembly.  The  Snyod 
of  Illinois,  also,  lias  organized  the  Presbytery  of 
Rock  River,  and  the  snyod  of  West  Tennessee,  the 
Presbytery  of  Knoxville.  The  following  statistics 
are,  as  will  be  observed,  for  two  years: 


Snyods  in  connection  with 

1846- 

1847. 

general  assemby 

22 

22 

Presbyteries 

115 

118 

Candidates  for  the  ministry 

339 

343 

Licentiates 

218 

231 

Ministers 

1,647 

1.715 

Churches 

2,297 

2,376 

During  these  years,  there  were 

82 

Licensures 

72 

Ordinations 

78 

65 

Installations 

87 

72 

Pastoral  relations  dissolved 
Churches  received  from  oth- 

52 

52 

er  bodies 

Ministers  received  from  oth- 

45 

*44 

er  denominations 

14 

16 

Ministers  gone  to  other  de- 

nominations 

Memb’s  added  to  the  church 

5 

7 

on  examination 
Memb’s  added  to  the  church 

7,792 

7,602 

on  certificate 

Whole  number  of  commu- 

5,733 

5,672 

nicants  reported  174,714 

Amount  contributed  for  re- 

179,453 

ligious  purposes  $254,856  80 

$310,164  91 

The  incompleteness  of  many  of  our  Presbyterial 
reports  still  furnishes  reason  for  regret.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  aggregates,  that  there  has  been 
a gratifying  increase  during  the  year,  in  the  number 
of  our  Presbyteries,  candidates,  licentiates,  ministers, 
churches  and  communicants.  The  increase  also  of 
the  amount  raised  for  religious,  purposes,  is  over 
$25,000.  In  reference  to  several  of  these  items, 
complete  returns  would  have  shown  still  larger  re- 
sults. 

WILLIS  LORD. 

State  clerk  of  general  assembly. 

^Seventy  newly  organized  churches  were  reported 
to  the  board  of  missions. 

Indictments  for  sending  a challenge  &c. — The 
grand  jury  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  have,  within  the 
last  few  days,  found  true  bills  to  the  following-  effect: 
United  States  vs.  G.  Tochman,  for  sending  a chal- 
lenge to  fight  a duel;  United  States  vs.  same,  for  li- 
bel upon  J.  II.  Bradley,  Esq.;  United  States  vs.  same, 
for  posting  and  publishing  J.  H.  Bradley,  Esq.,  as 
a coward.  &c.;  and  United  States  vs.  Capt.  Schaum- 
trnrg,  for  bearing  a challenge.  [Alex.  Gaz. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise  dropped  down  from  Gos- 
port navy  yard  on  Saturday  to  the  anchorage  oil' the 
naval  hospital,  and  was  to  sail  the  next  day  for  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Alex.  G.  Gordon,  Lt.  Com’g. — 
Benjamin  F.  Sands,  1st  Lieut. 


PROTEST  OF  MINISTER  BANCROFT, 

IN  RESPECT  TO  AMERICO  BRITISH  MAILS 

The  following  is  the  only  communication  from 
the  state  department,  which  the  president  deemed  it 
prudent,  pending  negotiations  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject,  to  communicate  to  congress. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
had  the  honor  on  the  18th  of  July  last,  and  more 
fully  on  the  16th  of  August  last,  to  make  overtures 
to  Viscount  Palmerston,  her  majesty’s  principal  sec- 
retary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  for  a postal  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  United  King* 
dom. 

The  undersigned  has  this  day  received  from  her 
majesty’s  postmaster  general,  a memorandum  upon 
the  subject,  to  be  communicated  to  his  government. 
Pending  the  negotiations  it  is  right  that  the  status  of 
the  two  parties  should  be  equal.  Yet  the  undersign- 
ed is  apprized  that  the  order  No.  9,  issued  by  the 
general  post  office  in  June,  1847,  by  which  a dis- 
criminating double  postage  is  levied  upon  letters  con- 
veyed in  American  mail  packets,  from  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States,  continues  to  be  en- 
forced. 

The  free  intercourse  by  letter  between  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  people  whose  mother  tongue  is  the 
English,  and  of  whom  nearly  one  haif  dwell  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  of  such  moment  to 
general  commerce,  international  friendship,  private 
affection,  and  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
cultivated  world,  that  even  a temporary  restriction  of 
that  freedom  may  well  demand  the  serious  attention 
of  all  who  desire  to  cherish  relations  of  amity  be- 
tween kindred  nations. 

It  is  therefore  with  deep  regret  that  the  undersign- 
ed feels  himself  compelled  to  protest  againt  the  post 
office  order  in  question. 

I.  As  the  act  of  a department  of  her  majesty’s 
government,  without  the  _wariant  of  a Rritish  stat- 
ute. 

It  is  very  true  that  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  note  of 
the  27th  August,  following  a letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  department,  insists  that  “the  act  of 
the  3d  and  4th  Victoria  expressly  declares  that  all 
letters  not  weighing  more  than  half  an  ounce,  which 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  post  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
shall  be  chargeable  with  an  uniform  rate  of  one 
shilling;  and  the  71st  section  of  the  same  act  provi- 
des that  the  expression  ‘by  the  post’  shall  be  under- 
stood as  including  the  transmission  of  post  letters  by- 
packet  boats.” 

But  the  declarations  of  law  to  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston refers,  evidently  relate  to  the  British  packet  ser- 
vice, and  do  but  regulate  the  duties  of  British  pos- 
tage. Great  Britain  might  as  well  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment regulate  the  duties  of  postage  within  tbe  Uni- 
ted States,  as  for  conveyance  in  American  packet 
boats  upon  the  great  and  common  highway  of  the 
nations. 

And  if  the  schedule  referred  to  in  the  act  above 
meritionod  is  to  be  applied  to  American  packet  boats, 
the  post  office  order  in  question  contravenes  the  act, 
for  it  levies  a second  postage  when  one  had  already 
been  paid;  thus  making  the  rate  charged  between  the 
U.  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  two  shillings  for 
what  the  act  referred  to  declares  shall  be  but  one 
uniform  rate  of  one  shilling. 

Or,  did  the  British  legislature  seriously  intend  by 
law  to  transfer  exclusively  to  its  own  exchequer  the 
whoie  return  for  the  packet  service  of  foreign  na- 
tions sending  packets  to  her  ports?  The  supposition 
that  parliament  can  have  so  intended  is  not  to  be  en- 
tertained; for  that  intention  would  have  been  inconsis- 
tent with  equity  and  with  international  rights.  In  con- 
firmation of  the  opinion  that  such  W'as  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  the  undei signed  appeals  con- 
fidently to  Lord  Palmerston  himself,  who  was  at 
that  time  one  of  its  members,  and  to  his  colleagues 
of  that  day,  in  the  ministry  and  parliament. 
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II.  But  even  if  the  letter  of  the  act  of  3d  and  4th 
Victoria,  Chap.  96,  should  seem  to  authorise  the  im- 
position of  a discriminating  double  postage,  the  un- 
dersigned would  still  protest  against  the  post  office  or- 
der in  question,  as  of  a most  unfriendly  character, 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  perfect  reciprocity 
which  should  govern  the  postal  arrangements  be- 
tween the  countries.  Lord  Palmerston  is  well  aware 
that  the  act  alluded  to  is  not  mandatory,  but  that  a 
discretion  rests  with  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  or  any 
three  of  them,  with  regard  to  its  application.  The 
post  office  order  to  which  the  undersigned  has  alrea- 
dy called  the  attention  of  her  majesty’s  government, 
assumes,  therefore,  undeniably,  the  character  of  an 
executive  act  not  required  by  law. 

The  degree  of  unfriendliness  which  has  been  ma- 
nifested will  appear  from  comparing  the  rates  charg- 
ed on  the  American  mails  brought  in  the  American 
packet  to  Southampton,  and  forwarded  from  South- 
ampton to  Havre,  with  those  which  the  British  gov- 
ernment asked  and  accepted  from  the  American 
government,  for  the  conveyance  from  Boston  to  St. 
Johns,  in  Canada,  of  their  closed  mails  brought  in 
British  packets  to  Boston.  A special  express  con- 
veyance for  the  sole  purpose  of  transporting  that 
mail  was  established  by  the  American  government; 
and  nothing  more  than  a rate  of  twopence  halfpenny 
for  a single  letter  of  half  an  ounce,  or  about  six- 
pence the  ounce,  net  weight,  was  demanded  for  a 
mail  thus  exclusively  instituted  for  that  service;  and 
the  British  post  office,  for  conveying  the  American 
closed  mails  from  Southampton  to  the  French  shore, 
a distance  less  then  half  as  great  as  the  distance 
from  Boston  to  St.  Johns,  with  no  unusual  speed,  and 
in  the  least  expensive  manner,  exacts  four  francs,  or 
nearly  seven  fold  the  sum  paid  to  America  for  more 
than  twice  the  service. 

HI-  The  undersigned  further  protests  against  the 
post  office  order  in  question,  not  only  as  illegal  and 
unfriendly,  but  also  as  unprecedented.  It  is  true 
Lord  Palmerston  explains  “that  the  United  States  is 
not  the  only  country  to  which  the  above  mentioned 
act  has  been  so  applied,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the 
regulation  by  which  packet  postage  is  charged  upon 
letters  and  newspapers  conveyed  by  foreign  packets 
has  been  invariably  acted  upon  in  regard  to  letters 
conveyed  by  the  mail  packets  of  all  foreign  countri  s.” 
Now,  there  are  but  two  nations  besides  the  United 
States  which  convey  letters  to  this  Island  by  then- 
own  mail  packets,  viz:  France  and  Belgium.  “All 
foreign  countries  referred  to  by  Lord  Palmerston  can 
therefore  be  only  France,  Belgium,  and  America. — 
Has  “the  above  mentioned  act”  ever  been  “so  applied ” 
to  the  mail  packets  ol  France:1  When  and  where 
was  it  “so  applied?”  W hen  and  where  was  double 
postage  levied  on  a French  mail  packet?  The  under- 
signed has  not,  by  diligent  inquiry,  been  able  to  dis- 
cover that  the  above  mentioned  rate  was  ever  “so  ap- 
plied” to  the  mail  packets  of  France. 

Or,  is  it  to  Belgium  that  the  above  mentioned  act 
was  “so  applied?”  It  may  be  that  once,  on  a line  of 
mail  packets  of  Belgium,  what  Lord  Palmerston  calls 
the  ordinary  rates  of  snip  letter  postage  may  have 
been  levied  through  mistake,  because  the  boats  were 
not  taken  to  the  mail  packets;  but  if  so,  the  error 
committed  was  readily  acknowledged  and  rectified. 
But  Lord  Palmerston  insists  “that  the  rates  of  pack- 
et postage,  and  not  the  ordinary  rates  of  ship  letter 
postage”  are  chargeable  upon  letters  conveyed  by  the 
American  government  packets,  under  the  act  above 
mentioned;  and  Lord  Palmerston  proceeds  to  say  that 
“the  last  occasion  on  which  this  regulation  was  so 
applied  happened  in  1844,  when  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment having  established  packets  to  run  twice  a week 
between  Dover  and  Ostend,  letters  conveyed  by  those 
packets  were  ordered  to  be  charged  with  precisely 
the  same  rates  of  postage  which  are  chargeable  upon 
letters  conveyed  by  British  mail  packets.” 

4 his  statement  is  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  with 
great  precision;  but  the  undersigned,  in  reply  to  his 
inquiries  in  respect  to  it,  is  informed  that  “the  Bel- 
gian packet  boats  did  not  begin  to  ply  between  Ostend 
and  Dover  till  the  month  of  March  1846,  and  that  no 
difference  has  ever  arisen  between  the  two  countries 
in  reference  to  letters  transported  by  these  packet 
boats.  Besides,  her  majesty’s  postmaster  general  has 
himself  informed  the  undersigned  that  the  post  office 
order  in  question  is  a novel  application  of  the  rates 
established  eight  years  since. 


the  U.  States,  so  the  post  office  order  in  question 
stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  welcome  given  to 
American  letters  from  American  packet  boats  by  oth- 
er nations  of  Europe. 

IV.  The  undersigned  further  protests  against  the 
order  in  question,  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  convention  of  3d  July,  1815,  “to  regulate  the 
commerce  between  the  territories  of  the  U.  States 
and  his  Britannic  majesty,”  which  convention  pro- 
vides that  “no  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  shall 
be  imposed  * * * * in  the  ports  of  any  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty’s  territories  in  Europe,  on  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  than  shall  be  payable  in  the  same 
ports,  on  British  vessels,”  and  further,  “that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  * * * * shall  pay  no  higher 
or  other  duties  or  charges  on  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  the  cargoes  of  the  said  vessels,  than 
shall  be  payable  on  the  same  articles  when  imported 
or  exported  to  the  most  favored  European  nation.” 

The  undersigned  is  here  constrained  to  ask,  if  the 
few  shillings  which  have  been  thus  far  exacted,  and 
which  continue  to  be  exacted  by  the  British  post  of- 
fice, as  sea  rates  upon  letters  which  it  did  not  bring 
over  sea,  are  a compensation  for  the  creation  of  even 
temporary  impediments  in  the  way  of  commercial, 
social  and  scientific  correspondence  between  nations 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  bound  to  amity  by 
the  highest,  considerations  of  regard  for  civil  and 
commercial  freedom. 

The  undersigned,  notwithstanding  his  former  notes 
to  Lord  Palmerston  on  this  subject  have  failed  to  ob- 
tain redress,  could  not  witness  the  continued  exaction 
of  double  postage  on  letters  conveyed  by  American 
steamers  without  entering  his  protest. 

Meantime,  he  is  ever  ready  to  contribute  his  ef- 
forts towards  completing,  without  delay,  with  her 
majesty’s  government  a postal  arrangement,  which 
shall  place  the  mail  service  of  the  two  countries  on 
the  footing  of  reciprocity. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
renew  to  Viscount  Palmerston  the  assurance  of  his 
distinguished  consideration: 

(Signed)  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

United  States  legation. 

90  Eaton  Sqnare,  22d  Oct.,  1847. 


GOV.  SMITH.  OF  VA.,  ON  THE  NEW  TERRI- 
TORY QUESTION 

The  message  of  Governor  Smith,  of  Virginia, 
sent  to  the  legislature  of  that  state  discusses  at 
some  length  the  question  what  institutions  shall 
be  given  to  the  new  territory  which  may  be 
acquired  from  Mexico.  He  regard?  ihe  region  to 
be  opened  to  colonization  from  the  present  states  of 
the  union  as  a natural  outlet  for  the  superabundant 
slave  population  of  Virginia  and  the  other  stales  ol 
the  south.  He  holds  that  in  proportion  as  the  po- 
pulation of  a state  grows  dense,  slave  labor  becomes 
les?  profitable,  and  that  therefore  room  should  be 
given  in  which  it  may  diffuse  itself  so  as  to  avoid 
that  consequence;  in  short  that  it  is  a policy  on 
which  the  south  should  insist,  to  open  new  regions 
whither  the  planter  may  retire  with  his  slaves, 
when  pressed  by  this  potent  and  inevitable  necessity 
of  an  increasing  population  and  decreasing  profits, 
and  continue  to  make  their  labor  productive  The 
following  pa-sage  qonlains  the  pith  of  his  argument: 

“It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  if  our  slaves  were 
to  be  restricted  to  their  present  limits,  they  would 
greatly  diminish  in  value,  and  thus  seriously  impair 
the  lortcnes  of  Iht  ir  owners;  but,  at  the  same  tune, 
humanity  must  mourn  the  diminution  of  those  com- 
forts ana  the  regard  for  the  health  of  the  slave, 
which  has  characterized  slavery  in  the  south,  and 
made  it  the  most  cheerful  and  happy  menial  labur 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  It  is  v\ ell  known,  that  as 
the  profits  of  labor  diminish,  so  do  its  comforts. — 
Many  melancholy  examples  of  this  truth  are  to  be 
found  in  the  histories  of  the  old  world;  and  when 
the  negro  population  multiplies  in  number  and  sinks 
in  value,  whatever  may  be  the  humanity  of  the 
master,  necessity  will  compel  him  to  restrict  the 
comforts  of  the  slave,  and  reduce  him  to  the  small- 
est pittance  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  live. 

“But  the  non  slaveholding  slates  will  comfort 
themselves,  no  doubt,  with  '.he  reflection,  that  wnen 
this  day  arrives,  the  Ireedom  of  the  slave  is  sure. — 
He  is  to  reach  the  much  desired  goal  of  freedom 
through  years  of  sutie ring;  and  when  he  attains  it 
what  is  to  become  ol  him?  Is  he  to  be  allowed  po- 
litical rights  and  privileges?  The  recent  vole  of  the 
very  state  which  sends  us  the  resolutions  I communi- 
cate, denying  to  this  race,  few  as  they  are  in  that  state 
in  number,  the  right  of  sufl'rage,  giv  s the  answer. 
Ate  they  to  be  placed  on  a footing  of  social  oquali- 


And  the  undersigned  begs  Lord  Palmerston  to  be- 
lieve that  her  majesty’s  government  has  never  im- 
posed double  postage  to  the  injury  of  any  nation  but 


ty?  It  is  not  thought  of,  except  in  the  dieam  of  an 
occasional  (anatic.  Is  it  expected  that  they  are  to 
beeome  an  industrious. orderly,  thrifty  popula  ion? 
We  have  only  to  appeal  to  existing  experience  to 
know,  that  if  the  negro,  in  a slate  of  freedom,  can- 
not be  governed  by  the  ordinary  motives  and  stimu- 
lants that  elevate  Ihe  white  man,  it  is  utterly  hope- 
le-s  to  expect  it  under  circumstances  that  mark  him 
as  of  an  inferior  and  degraded  race.” 

The  message  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  negro  is 
incapable  of  steady'  industry  and  of  an  improved 
civilization,  except  under  the  control  of  the  white 
man,  and  that  he  becomes  degraded  by  freedom. — 
He  illustrates  this  position  by  the  example  of  the 
emancipated  negroes  of  the  British  West  India  pos- 
sessions, and  maintains  that  their  manumissioh  in 
the  southern  states  would  produce  the  roost  appal- 
ling consequences,  and  throw  upon  the  community 
three  millions  of  human  beings  as  a charge  and  a 
pest,  consuming  instead  ol  producing.  He  then 
proceeds  in  the  following  terms: 

“The  south  never  cau  consent  to  be  confined  to 
prescribed  limits.  She  wants  and  must  have  space, 
if  consistent  with  honor  and  propreity.  It  is  due  to 
the  happiness  and  interests  of  her  population,  and  to 
no  portion  of  it  more  than  the  slave  himself.  Con- 
6do  ker  to  prescribed  limits,  allow  emigration  to 
the  white  man  and  forbid  it  to  the  slave,  and  ihe 
consequence  is  obvious.  Her  slaves  will  rapidly 
accumulate;  the  white  man  must  emigrate;  and  fi- 
nally, Ihe  slave  will  become  the  owner  of  the  pre- 
sent slave-holding  states.  Nothing  can  arrest  this 
: esult  under  such  a policy  but  the  adoption  of  some 
means  on  the  part  of  ihe  whites  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  slaves,  by  well  known  cheeks  upon  popu- 
lation, or  by  sending  off  the  worthless  and  unpro- 
ductive to  the  non-slaveholding  states.  These  ate 
grave  and  unpleasant  views  of  this  important  ques- 
tion; but  it  is  well  at  once  to  look  them  firmly  in 
the  face  and  boldly  present  them  to  public  conside- 
ration.” 

For  these  reasons  Governor  Smith  recommends 
that  the  resolutions  ol  tne  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  insisting  that  the  new  territory  shall 
in, l be  opened  in  the  introduction  of  slaves,  be  met 
by  a counter  resolution,  in  which  the  legislature  of 
Viiginia  shall  declare  that  if  tin?  p nicy  prevail  “it 
w ill  sacrifice  our  priceless,  glorious  Union.’’ 

Ho  the  free  negiuts  ol  Virginia,  amounting  to 
about  fifty  thousand,  shall  be  disposed  of,  is  one  of 
the  questions  w ith  which  the  message  is  occupied. 
Of  the  character  of  this  race  Governor  Smith 
draws  a very  unfavorable  picture.  Small  as  is  their 
number  be  attributes  to  them  the  commission  of 
nearly  two-tilths  of  all  the  crimes  which  come  to 
the  notice  of  the  Virginia  tribunals.  It  is  the  max- 
im of  Governor  Smith  that  “the  moment  you  free 
the  slave  you  degrade  the  man.”  He  says  of  the 
free  blscks! 

“It  is  well  known,  gentlemen,  to  you  all,  that  this 
race  is  idle,  thriftless  and  unproductive;  that  as  a 
general  rule  they  laoor  only  troin  necessity,  content 
to  put  up  with  the  most  meagre  supply  ol  their  in- 
dispensable wants;  and,  not  content  with  their  own 
labor  in  pursuits  of  honest  industry,  they  prowl  in 
the  dea  hour  of  night  and  filch  the  labor  of  others. 
Again,  they  perform  a thousand  little  menial  servi- 
ces to  the  exclusion  ol  the  white  man,  prelerred  by 
their  employers,  because  ol  the  authority  and  con- 
trol which  they  can  exercise,  and  frequently  be- 
cause of  the  ease  and  facility  witti  which  they  can 
remunerate  such  set  vices.  1 venture  the  opinion 
lhal  a larger  emigration  of  our  white  laborers  is 
produced  by  our  tree  negroes  lhau  by  Ihe  institu- 
tions ol  slavery .” 


Besides  this,  says  Governor  Smith,  they  corrupt 
he  slaves  and  make  them  their  instruments  and  ac- 
ompltees.  He  sees  no  way  of  applying  a remedy 
o the  mischiel  but  by  deporlatiun.  He  would  make 

present  of  this  promising  race  to  those  communi- 
ies  who  are  not  so  loi  lunate  as  to  possess  the  same 
lass  of  population.  He  denies,  with  much  emptia- 
is,  ihe  charge  of  cruelty  and  inhuman!  y which  tias 
leen  made  agamsl  the  piojeci  ul  banishing  the  free 
hacks.  He  asks: 

“]  ii  cruel  and  inhuman  to  permit  the  free  negro 
o learn  to  read  and  write,  to  vote,  to  bear  arms,  to 
tsenl  insults,  in  short,  to  exercise  all  tne  rights 
md  privileges  ol  the  white  man?  Surely  not.  Yet 
,ur  policy  will  not  allow  him  these  high  privilege*. 
^Dd  it  there  be  in  his  natural  character  lh«  ele- 
uents  to  make  him  a great  and  good  man,  it  is  hope- 
ess  to  expect  that  they  will  ever  be  developed  un- 
ler  our  policy.  The  inhumanity  then  couststs  not 
n sending  them  trom  our  state,  but  in  retaining 
hem  among  us.  It  is  to  me  unaccountable  how  there 
hould  be  a ditterence  of  opinion  on  ibis  question, 
lere  the  free  negro  is  degraded  by  our  policy— a 
lolicy  which  we  cannot  relax,  and  it  is  in  our  power 
o send  him  to  other  countri#*  where  education,  so- 
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cietv,  and  all  Ihe  agencies  that  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement ant)  improvement  of  mankind  are  within 
his  reach,  and  we  are  to  be  deterred  from  this  bene- 
volent undertaking  by  the  cries  of  lho=e  who  affect 
an  overwrought  tenderness  and  humanity.  Isay  to 
those  who  sympathise  witn  the  negro,  who  tnourn 
his  moral  degradation,  and  look  forward  with  hope 
to  the  day  when  he  >ill  beelavalod  in  the  scale  of 
oumanity,  and  placed  on  a footing  of  social  equality 
with  the  white  man,  that  their  hopes,  wishes  and 
sympathies  can  never  be  gratified  here.  1 consider, 
then,  that  it  is  cruel  and  inhuman  not  to  send  the 
free  negro  away.  We  are  bound  to  do  it  as  benevo 
lent  men,  and  as  faithful  guardians  of  the  best  inte 
rests  of  our  good  old  commonwealth.” 

It  is  therefore  recommended  in  the  message  that  a 
law  be  passed  for  sending  the  free  negroes  of  Vir- 
ginia out  of  the  slate,  removing  them  by  counties, 
so  that  “no  social  or  domestic  tie  may  be  broken,” 
and  taking  them  in  merchant  vessels  to  countries 
where  slavery  does  not  exist,  or  to  Liberia,  if  the 
authorilies  there  " ill  receive  them. 

We  have  given  this  abstract  of  that  portion  of  the 
message  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  see  what  sort  of  destiny 
is  contemplated  for  California,  and  to  what  conse- 
quences the  peculiar  institution  of  the  south  leads. 
We  make  no  comment  now  upon  these  plans  of 
sending  the  negro  slaves  of  Virginia,  to  a region 
where  their  labor  will  continue  for  a longer  time  to 
be  productive,  and  the  free  negroes,  degraded  by 
the  severe  regulations  which  slavery  is  thought  to 
render  necessary,  to  countries  where  it  > 9uch  neces- 
sity exists.  They  need  no  comment.  Gov.  Smith, 
although  he  faces  the  questions  arising  out  of  the 
subject  without  shrinking,  yet  terms  the  views  they 
force  upon  him,  “melancholy  and  painful. 

[ jY.  York  Post. 


THIRTIETH  CONGRESS, 

FIRST  SESSION. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

SENATE. 

January  3.— Mr.  Ashley  { res  nted  a memorial 
adopted  at  a convention  of  Uelegat  s from  the  differed 
counties  bordering  on  the  Red  River,  held  at  Wash- 
ington, in  the  slate  of  Aikansas,  on  the  8th  and  9tti 
November,  1847,  a.-kmg  of  congress  an  appropria- 
tion lor  removing  the  raft  of  Red  River. 

Mr.  Corwin;  from  Geo.  L.  Brent,  and  Joseph  L. 
Graham,  asking  compensation  for  services  as  special 
agenls  to  Paraguay. 

Resolutions  adopted— On  motion  of  Mr.  Mason, 
Resolved,  Thai  Ihe  presiUent  of  the  United  estates 
be  i equesled  to  communicate  to  the  senate  the  cor- 
respondence of  Mr.  Wise,  late  minister  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  the  court  ol  Brazil,  embracing  a letter 
ol  Mr.  Hamilton,  her  Britannic  majesty’s  minister 
at  the  same  court,  to  Mr.  Wise,  dated  me  24th  March 
1846,  with  a note  from  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  of  the 
4tli  December,  1845;  a letler  from  Mr.  Wise  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  dated  the  27ih  March,  1846;  a letter  from 
Mr.  Wise  to  Mr,  Hamilton,  dated  31  -d  July,  1846, 
ana  the  papers  accompanying  the  same;  all  relating 
to  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade;  Provided,  That  the 
same  may  be  done,  in  his  opinion,  without  detriment 
to  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Benton  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  1 hat  ttiere  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 

senate eopies  ol  the  tour  or  memoir  ol  Dr, 

Wisiizenus  through  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico,  as 
physician  to  Col.  Doniphan’s  column,  being  a history 
of  the  expedition  ol  Col.  Doniphan,  with  scientific 
observations  upon  the  face  of  Hie  country. 

Also,  that  there  be  engaged  additional  lithograph- 
ers loi  the  use  ol  the  senate,  to  furnish  - — copies  of 
the  superficies  map  which  accompanied  the  same; 
also,  the  same  number  ol  the  oaromelrical  map  of  the 
profile  ol  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea  from 
fat.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  on  the  tine  of  march  of  said 
expedition  of  Santa  f'e,  in  New  Mexico,  and  thence 
by  Ci.iriuahua,  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  Parras,  Sal 
Clio,  and  Monterey,  to  Reynosa.on  the  Rio  Grande; 
also  the  same  number  ol  the  geological  map,  and  the 
same  number  of  the  table  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions which  accompany  the  same. 

Also,  be  it  resolved,  I hat  copies  of  the  said  memoir, 
with  the  accompany  ing  mars,  be  p.mleJ  for  the  use 
Ol  Dr.  Wisiizenus. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Badger, 

Ordered,  Tnat  Hie  resolution  be  printed. 

The  following  order,  submitted  by  Mr.  Mangum, 
came  up  lor  consideration: 

Ordered,  t hat  the  vice  president  be  authorised  and 
requested  to  tiave  two  suitable  desks  provided  for  the 
reporter  ol  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  senate 
aud  fils  assisiaots  upon  the  Boor  ol  the  seuale  cham- 


ber, to  be  used  only  during  the  sessions  of  the  senate, 
to  accomodate  two  persons, 

Mr.  Sevier  expressed  a wish  that  the  subject  should 
be  referred  to  a committee  of  three,  to  which  Mr. 
Mangum  assented 

Mr.  Weslcotl  was  in  favor  of  the  resolution  with 
some  modifications,  to  wit,  the  power  to  turn  out  the 
fellows  if  they  did  not  behave  themselves,  without 
having  senators  charged  with  an  assault  on  the  liber- 
ty of  the  pres9. 

Ten  regiment  bill — The  senate  then  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  business;  when — 
Mr.  Cass  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at  length 
in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Crittenden  moved  to  postpone  its  further  con- 
sideration f<  r the  present. 

In  which  motion  Mr.  Cass  was  willing  to  acquiesce, 
in  order  that  Mr.  Calhoun  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  views  on  the  re-olutions  intro- 
duced by  him,  with  the  express  understanding  that 
the  bill  should  afterwards  h ;ve  precedence  over  all 
other  business. 

Some  considerable  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  Cass,  Calhoun,  Crittenden,  Weslcotl,  Badger, 
Butler,  Foote,  Dickinson,  Mangum,  Douglass,  Davis, 
of  Miss.,  and  others  participated. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mangum,  the  further  considera 
tion  was  postponed  until  Wednesday,  to  be  the  spe 
ctal  order  for  that  day,  at  1 o’clock. 

The  senate  then  pioceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and,  afttr  a short  session,  the 
senate  adjourned. 

January  4.  Mr.  Cameron  presented  the  procee- 
dings of  the  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  18th 
December,  approving  the  measures  pursued  by  the 
administration  in  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexi- 
co, and  remarked,  in  presenting  them,  that  he  agreed 
in  opinion  with  those  composing  the  meeting,  and 
should  feel  it  his  duty,  as  a senator,  to  act  according 
to  their  wishes. 

Mr.  Cass  submitted  a resolution,  which  was  adopt- 
ed, directing  the  secretary  of  war  to  communicate 
to  the  senate  such  reports  as  have  been  received  by 
him  from  Gen.  Scott,  since  the  transmission  of  his 
annual  report,  and  ordering  them  to  be  printed  with 
the  annual  report  of  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Butler  submitted  a resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  directing  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorising  the  pre- 
sident to  promote  officers  of  the  regular  army  to  oth- 
er commands  in  the  troops  raised  for  the  war  without 
forfeiting  their  present  commissions  at  the  termination 
of  the  war. 

Mr  Breose,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill  to  create  the 
office  of  surveyor  general  of  public  lands  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Oregon,  and  to  grant  donation  rights  to 
settlers  therein,  and  for  other  purposes;  which  was 
read  twice  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  public 
lands 

The  bill  “concerning  certain  collection  districts, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  was  taken  up  and  passed 
The  senate  then  took  up  the  special  order  of  the 
day,  being  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr  Calhoun,  on 
the  15th  December  last. 

Mr.  C.  addressed  the  senate  at  length.  After  he 
concluded  the  seriate  went  into  executive  session,  and 
then  adjourned, 

January  5.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Md  from  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce,  reported  a bill  to  exempt  ves- 
sels employed  by  the  Colonization  Society  in  trans- 
porting emigrants  to  Liberia,  from  the  provisions  of 
the  law  regulating  the  carrying  of  passengers  in  mer- 
chant vessels. 

Mr.  Ashley  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce 
a bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  judicial  system  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Dix,  from  the  committee  on  commerce,  re- 
ported the  bill  to  repeal  the  pilot  law  without  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  authorising  the  appointment  of  assistant 
purseis  in  the  navy,  came  up  in  its  order  and  was 
passed  over  informally. 

The  bill  providing  for  raising  20,000  volunteers 
came  up  in  its  order.  Mr.  Cass  moved  that  it  belaid 
on  the  table,  as  the  military  committee  did  not  wish 
action  upon  it  until  after  the  ten  regiment  bill  should 
be  disposed  of. 

After  some  deb  te  upon  private  bills,  the  senate 
proceeded  on  the  call  of  Mr.  Cass,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  special  order  of  the  day— being  the  bill 
to  raise  ten  new  regiments  for  the  army. 

The  ten  regiments — Mr.  Crittenden  moved  that  the 
bill  for  raising  twenty  regiments  of  volunteers  to  take 
tbe  place  of  the  ten  regiments  of  regulars,  or  that  all 


he  volunteers.  Mr.  C.  argued  that  there  was  no  pres- 
sing present  necessity  for  these  ten  regiments.  The 
secretary  of  war  desired  to  hold  all  of  Mexico  now 
possessed,  and  in  addition  to  have  a forco  sufficient  to 
make  occasional  incursions  into  the  country.  Mr. 
Crittenden  thought,  the  present  force  was  equal  to  all 
this.  Gen.  Taylor  with  four  or  five  thousand  men 
had  fought  the  greatest  battles  of  modern  times,  of 
any  warfare.  Gen.  Scott  had  fought  the  splendid 
battles  before  Mexico,  and  took  the  whole  country 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  force 
now  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  10,000 
men,  and  the  force  under  Scott  wa9  17,106  regulars 
and  15,050  volunteers;  making  the  whole  force  32,- 
156  men.  How  could  an  argument  be  framed  to 
show  that  any  larger  force  was  necessary?  This 
force  left  15,000  for  active  service,  and  for  no  pur- 
poses of  conquest  were  more  men  necessary.  Mr. 
Crittenden  argued  that  no  larger  army  would  evor 
again  be  raised.  The  head  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment had  been  taken,  every  army  had  been  broken 
up,  and  the  country  was  given  over  to  faction  and 
confusion.  There  would  be  between  90,000  and 
100,000  troops,  if  all  were  to  be  called  out.  There 
were  under  Gen.  Wool,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  7,000  men;  and  under  Scott  between  32,- 
000  and  33,000.  He  could  not  conceive  of  any 
state  of  facts  which  would  require  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  our  army.  He  expressed  alarm  at  the  ex- 
tent of  our  army,  and  more  alarm  when  he  remem- 
bered the  cost  of  troops.  Every  soldier  raised  cost 
the  Government  $1000  per  annum;  and  it  was  time 
to  stop  to  count  this  cost,  and  to  aslf  ourselves  if  it 
was  worth  while  to  incur  this  cost 

Mr.  Cass  replied,  and  contested  that  all  these 
troops  were  necessary,  or  that  if  not  necessary,  they 
should  be  placed  ; t the  discretion  of  the  president. — > 
A conquering  army  moving  on  could  accomplish  more 
united  than  when  scattered.  It  required  a greater 
force  also  to  keep  a country  than  to  conquer  one — - 
Mr,  Cass  wanted  a force  large  enough  to  produce  a 
moral  effect, 

Mr.  Crittenden  could  not  consent  to  furnish  an  ar- 
my for  a moral  effect.  He  was  willing  to  raise  one 
for  purposes  of  war,  if  that  was  desirable,  but  for 
no  other  purpose.  He  could  see  no  good  reason  why 
volunteers  should  not  answer  as  well  as  regulars. — - 
Kentucky  raised  two  regiments  of  volunteers  in  thir- 
ty days,  where  it  would  lake  two  years  to  raise;  8 
many  men  for  regulars.  Mr.  C wished  to  raise  no 
spirit  of  controversy  whatever,  nor  to  discuss  this 
war.  Whatever  the  views  of  the  president — no 
matter  how  ambitious  he  or  his  friends  were  for 
conquest,  or  extent  of  conquest,  there  were  troops 
enough  in  the  field,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  have  his 
countrymen  exposed  to  unnecessary  disease  and  dan- 
ger. 

Mr.  Cass  replied  that  he  meant  only  a moral,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a physical  effect,  no  more. 

Mr.  Crittenden  argued  that  the  battles  of  Buena 
Vista,  of  Contreras,  or  Churubusco,  or  Mexico,  were 
better  moral  effects,  in  the  sense  used  than  the  pres- 
ence of  any  body  of  troops.  If  numbers  were  the 
only  thing  which  were  to  produce  “moral  effects,” 
then  we  might  have  to  send  an  army  of  millions  to 
Mexico,  to  overawe  the  eight  or  ten  millions  of  men 
who  make  up  the  Mexican  population. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Miss.,  said  that  Mexico  was  not 
conquered — not  in  any  sense  conquered.  The  people 
of  Mexico  detest  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  even  more  now  than  when  the  war  commenced. 
If  there  was  any  exception  to  this,  it  was  for  a time 
in  northern  Mexico,  where  there  was  a hope  of  es- 
tablishing a republic;  but  the  hope  had  now  failed 
altogether,  and  all  the  people  looked  to  the  central 
power  to  save  themselves,  and  make  themselves 
strong. 

Mr.  Davis  advocated  regulars  as  better  than  volun- 
teers, and  gave  his  reasons  at  some  length,  as  grow- 
ing out  of  their  insubordination  and  want  of  discip- 
line. 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  the  men  could  not  be  requir- 
ed under  six  or  eight  months,  and  yet  the  course  pur- 
sued here  forbids  a single  day  for  debate.  The  bnsi- 

nesss  of  war,  Mr.  C.  remarked,  is  a serious  one. . 

It  creates  an  enthusiasm  which  it  supports.  Every 
regiment  raised  created  a feeling  for  war.  It  was 
better  to  enlarge  the  recruiting  service,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  recruits  could  be  had.  If  no  delay,  how- 
ever, was  allowed,  it  was  better  to  have  volunteers 
for  they  could  sooner  be  called  into  service.  Mr.  c! 
spoke  of  the  immense  patronage  of  the  executive  in- 
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cident  to  war,  and  owned  that  it  was  alarming.  The 
secretary  of  war  said  that  70,000  men  were  all  that 
were  necessary  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Mexico,  and 
yet  a course  was  pursued  here  to  call  forth  more  than 
enough  to  conquer  the  whole  country.  Was  this  the 
game  to  be  pursued?  Mr.  C.  complained  of  the  de- 
termination made  here  to  compel  senators  to  vote 
upon  questions  of  this  sort  before  avowing  what  were 
the  intentions  of  the  administration. 

The  queston  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Crittenden,  and  it  was  negatived  by  the  followiug 
vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell,  Berrien, 
Clarke,  Clayion,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Greene, 
Hale,  Mangum,  Miller.  Pearce.  Phelps,  Spruance,  Un- 
derwood, Upham  and  Webster — 19. 

NAYS — Messrs  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bradbury,  Breese,  Butler,  Cameron,  Cass,  Davis,  of 
Miss.,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Douglass,  Downs,  Felch,  Foote, 
Hannegnn,  Hunter,  Johnson,  of  Md.,  Johnson,  of  Ija. 
Mason,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Sturgron,  Turney  and  Westcott 
—26. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Md.,  offered  an  amendment,  which 
was  adopted,  providing  that  these  ten  regiments  shall 
be  raised  by  the  president,  “if  in  his  opinion  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  war  require  such  further  increase  of 
force.” 

No  further  amendment  being  made,  the  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  senate. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Md.,  said  that  there  were  senators 
on  that  side  of  the  chamber,  who  desired  to  discuss 
the  bill,  and  be  submitted  to  the  friends  of  the  bill 
whether  they  would  not  permit  it  to  be  passed  over 
until  to-morrow. 

After  ordering  the  bill  to  be  engrossed,  it  was  laid 
aside,  and  will  come  up  on  its  third  reading  and  be 
further  discussed  to-morrow. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday  January  3. — The  Mexican  JVar. — Mr. 
Hudson  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  Tnatthe  committee  on  military  affairs 
be  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  request- 
ing the  president  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
to  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  our  armies  now 
in  Mexico;  and  to  propose  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment forthwith  a treaty  of  peace  on  the  following 
bases,  namely:  That  we  relinquish  all  claim  to  in- 
demnity for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
boundary  between  the  United  Stales  and  Mexico 
shall  be  established  at  or  near  the  desert  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  that  Mexico  shall 
be  held  to  pay  all  just  claims  due  to  our  citizens  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  a conven 
lion  shall  be  entered  into  by  the  two  nations  to  pro 
vide  for  the  liquidation  of  those  claims  and  the  mode 
of  payment. 

Mr.  Hudson  called  for  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

After  much  discussion  about  disposing  of  the  res- 
olution, movements  to  lay  it  on  the  table  &e.,  tile 
resolution  was  disagreed  to  by  41  yeas,  137  nays 

Mr.  CJ  Ingersoll  moved  the  follow  ing  resolution; 
which  was  read  and  laid  over  under  the  rule: 

Resolved,  That  ihe  president  be  requested  to  inform 
this  house  whether  any  official  notice  has  been  taken 
by  this  government  or  its  minister  in  England,  by 
correspondence  or  otherwise,  of  the  threatning  and 
offensive  terms  in  which  the  British  secretary  for 
foreign  aflairs  is  credibly  reported, to  huvespoken  in 
his  place  in  the  common*  house  of  parliament,  lately, 
ol  v,  hat  he  treated  as  the  want  of  public  faith  in  the 
United  States  punishable  by  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Dickey,  moved  a preamble  and  resolutions 
deprecating  the  present  war  with  Mexico  and  to 
appoint  a joint  committee  of  fLe  from  the  houses  to 
confer  with  the  president  and  to  report  to  each  house 
in  secret  or  open  session  as  it  may  be  proper,  the 
best  mode  of  terminatiug  the  same. 

Mr.  Hampton,  of  Pa.,  introduced  a preamble  and 
resolutions  providing  for  the  admission  into  our 
Union  o such  Mexican  territories  w hose  people  may 
apply  therefor. 

Thunks  to  Gen.  Taylor — The  beginning  of  the  war. — 
Mr.  Houston,  of  Delawaie,  previous  nonce  having 
been  given,  introduced  the  following  joint  resolution 
of  thanks  te  Major  Gen.  Taylor. 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  1'bat 
the  thanks  of  congress  are  due,  ami  they  are  hereby 
tendered,  to  Major  General  Zachary  Taylor,  and 
through  him  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  ol  the  regu- 
lar army  and  of  the  volunteers  under  his  command, 
for  their  indomitable  valor,  skill,  and  good  conduct 
conspicuously  displayed  on  the  22d  and  23d  days  of 
February  last,  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  in  de- 
feating a numerous  Mexican  army,  consisting  of  four , 


times  their  number,  and  compossd  of  chosen  troops 
under  their  favorite  commander,  Gen.  Santa  Anna, 
and  thereby  obtaining  a victory  over  the  enemy 
which  for  its  signal  and  brilliant  character,  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  military  annaU  of  the  world. 

Resolved,  Tnatthe  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  struck  a gold  medal  with 
devices  emblamatical  of  this  splendid  achievement, 
and  presenlhd  to  Major  General  Taylor,  as  a testi- 
mony of  the  high  sense  entertained  on  that  memora- 
ble occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  presideht  of  the  Uuited  States 
be  requested  to  cause  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  be 
communicated  to  Major  General  Taylor  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  deem  best  calculated  lo  eflect  the 
objects  thereof. 

Mr.  Evans  intimated  his  desire  to  ofler  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

Resolved,  That  the  capitulation  of  Monterey  meets 
with  the  entire  sanction  and  approbation  of  this  con- 
gress; and  that  the  terms  of  that  capitulation  were  as 
creditable  to  the  humanity  and  skill  of  the  gallant 
Taylor  as  the  achievement  of  the  victory  of  Monte- 
rey was  glorious  to  our  arms. 

Some  conversation  ensued  between  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Schenck,  Mr.  Evans,  and  others. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Delaware,  to  obviate  all  difficul- 
ties, moved  the  previous  question  on  the  original  re- 
solution. 

The  previous  question  was  not  seconded. 

The  Speaker  again  announced  the  question  to  be 
on  a motion  by  Mr.  Jamison  to  refer  to  the  commit- 
tee on  military  affairs. 

Mr.  Henley  moved  to  amend,  by  adding  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee  to  add  the  words  “engaged  as 
they  were  in  defending  the  rights  and  honor  of  the 
nation.”  On  this  lie  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Ashman  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
adding  the  words  “in  a war  unnecessarily  and  un- 
constitutionally begun  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  McLane  said  before  he  recorded  his  vote  he 
desired — 

The  Speaker  interposed,  and  informed  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  that  debate  was  not  in  order — if 
It  became  the  subject  of  deuate  it  would  go  over  until 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  McLane  said  he  had  an  amendment  to  offer. 

The  Speaker  said  rio  amendment  was  in  order  at 
present. 

After  some  conversation  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  on  Mr.  Ashmun’s  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment; and,  being  taken,  they  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  John  Q.  Adams,  Asbmun,  Barring- 
er, Barrow,  Belcher,  Bolts.  Brady,  Buckner,  Canby, 
Clingman,  Cocke,  Callamer,  Conger,  Cranston,  Crowell 
Crozier,  Dickey,  D'xon,  Donnell,  Duer,  Daniel  Duncan, 
Garnett  Duncan,  Dunn,  Eckert,  Edwards,  Alexander 
Evans,  Nuihan  Evans,  Fisher,  Fulton,  Gayle,  Gentry, 
Giddings,  Goggin,  Grinned,  Hale,  Nathan  K.  Hall,  Jas. 
G.  Hampton,  Haskell,  Henry,  John  VV.  Houston,  Hub- 
bard, Hudson,  Irvin,  Kellogg,  Thomas  B.  King.  D.  P. 
King,  Lincoln,  Mclivaine,  Marsh,  Marvin,  Mullin, 
Nes,  Newall,  Preston,  Putnam,  Reynolds,  Julius  Rock- 
well, John  A.  Rockwell,  Root,  Rumsey,  St.  John, 
Schenck,  Shepperd,  Sherrill,  Slingerland,  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  Truman  Smith,  Stephens,  Andrew  Stewart, 
Strohm,  Sylvester,  Thibodeaux,  TaylorT  Tompkins, 
Richard  W.  Thompson,  John  B.  Thompson,  Toombs, 
Tuck,  Van  Dyke,  Vinton,  Warren,  Wilson— So. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Beale,  Bedmger.  Birdshall,  B,ackl 
Bowdon,  Brodhead,  Wm.  G.  Brown,  Charles  Brown, 
Cathcart,  Chase,  Beverly  L.  Ciark,  Howell  Cobb,  Wil- 
liamson R.  W.  Cobb,  Cummins,  Daniel,  Dickinson, 
Faran,  Feathersion,  Ficklin,  Fries,  French,  Green, 
Williard  P.  Hall,  Moses  Hampton,  Harinanson,  Harris, 
Henley,  Hill,  G S.  Houston,  Inge,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll, 
Jamieson,  Jenkins,  Andrew  Johnson,  Robert  W.  John- 
son, George  W.  Jones,  Kaulman,  Kennon,  Lahm,  La 
Seie,  Sidney  Lawrence,  Leffler,  Lord,  Lumpkin,  M’Clal- 
land,  M’Clerand,  McDowell,  McLane.  Mann,  Meade, 
Miller,  Morris,  Morce,  Murphy,  Peaslee,  Peek,  Phelps, 
Pilsbury.iRheu,  Richardson,  Richey,  Robinson  Rockhill 
Sawyer,  Sims,  Smart,  Robert  Smith,  Stanton,  Stark- 
weather, C.  E.  Stuart,  Strong,  Thomas,  Jas.  Thompson 
Jacob  Thompson,  William  Thompsen,  To  urstou,  Tur- 
ner, Venable,  Wick,  Williams — SI. 

Mr-  Houston,  ol  Delaware,  inquired  if  it  would  be  in 
order  to  move  to  lay  the  amendment  as  amendsd  on  the 
table. 

The  Speaker  replied  in  the  negalive. 

The  instructions  as  amended  having  first  been  read, 
and  received  with  merriment  by  the  house — 

Mr.  Cobb  rose  and  said:  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Henley,)  as  amended 
by  die  gentleman  horn  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Hudson ,) 
presented  such  a remarkable  issue  that  lie  must  propose 
to  discuss  u. 

The  subject  accordingly  lies  over  until  to  morrow  un- 
der the  rule. 

Bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut. — 
A bill  to  revise  the  consular  system  of  the  U.  States — 
which  was  read  a fit  si  and  second  time,  and  referred 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

And  on  motion,  the  house  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  Jan.  4.  The  Speaker  announced  that 
the  reception  of  petitions  was  the  first  thing  in  or- 
der: 

Mr.  Brodhead,  of  Pa.,  moved  that  the  house  re- 
solve itself  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  thejffate 
of  the  union  with  a view  of  taking  up  and  referring 
the  president’s  message  to  the  standing  committees. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  house  accord- 
ingly went  into  committee  of  the  whole — Mr.  J.  R. 
Ingersoll  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Brodhead  submitted  a resolution,  referring 
various  parts  of  the  president’s  message  to  sundry 
committees,  in  lieu  of  the  resolution  on  the  same 
subject  previously  submitted  by  Mr.  Vinton  of  Ohio. 
After  some  explanatory  remarks  by  Mr.  Vinton  and 
Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Giddings  rose  and  addressed  the  committee  at 
some  length  on  the  Amistad  case.  He  moved  an 
amendment  to  Mr.  Vinton's  resolution,  so  as  to  refer 
the  Amistad  case  to  a select  committee,  instead  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  McClernand  next  took  the  floor  to  address  the 
committee,  but  feeling  some  indisposition,  moved 
that  the  committee  should  rise,  which  motion  pre- 
vailed. 

The  Speaker  resumed  the  chair  and  recommenc- 
ed calling  on  the  states  for  petitions.  Several  were 
presented  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  Speaker  next  called  on  the  standing  commit- 
ees,  in  order,  for  reports.  Sundry  bills  were  re- 
ported, read  tw,ce,  and  referred  to  the  committee  of 
ihe  whole.  Among  them  were — 

A bill  appropriating  $150,000  fora  dry  dock  at 
New  Yoik. 

A bill  making  further  provision  for  widows  of 
revolutionary  soldiers;  and 

A bill  for  indemnification  for  French  spoliations 
prior  to  the  year  1801. 

A resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Goggin,  calling  oa 
the  president  for  information  in  relation  to  the  re- 
turn of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  and  for  copies  of  all 
instructions  of  the  government  of  the  U.  States,  or 
any  officer  thereof,  to  any  agent  or  officer  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter,  was  taken  up  for  action. 

Mr.  McLane,  of  Md.,  offered  a proviso,  that  tha 
call  had  been  heretofore  made  on  the  president,  and 
hi-  answer  communicated  to  congress.  He  stated 
that  a similar  call  had  been  made  on  the  president, 
lo  head  him,  as  it  was  alleged,  and  that  had  an- 
swered it,  giving  the  reasons  why  our  army  was 
ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Md.,  contended  that  the  two  calls 
were  widely  dissimilar. 

Mr.  Ashman,  of  Mass.,  replied  to  Mr.  McLane  in 
strong  but  courteous  terms  of  rebuke  for  not  being 
possessed  of  the  facts  in  a matter  so  important  be- 
fore attempting  to  enlighten  the  bouse  upon  the 
subject.  He  denied  that  the  president  had  ever 
communicated  to  congress  such  information  as  this 
resolution  called  for. 

Mr.  Goggin  demanded  the  previous  question  on 
his  resolution.  On  this  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  called  and  taken,  and  the  demand  for  the  pre- 
vious question  was  seconded — yea  108;  nays  65. 

Mr.  Goggin's  resolulion  was  now  put  upon  its 
passage.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  ta- 
ken, and  the  vote  stood,  yeas  145,  nays  15.  So  the 
resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  5.  Mr.  Venable,  of  N.  C.,  mo- 
ved to  reconsidei  the  vole  by  which  the  heuse  yes- 
terday passed  the  resolution  calling  on  the  president 
for  information  in  i elation  to  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna  to  Mexico.  His  object  in  making  this  motion, 
he  said,  was  to  move  an  amendment  to  said  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Morehead,  of  Ky.,  announced  to  the  Speaker 
that  his  colleague,  the  Hon.  John  P.  Gaines  was  pre- 
sent,and  ready  lo  be  sworn  into  office — whereupon 
Mr.  Gaines,  was  conducted  to  the  Speaker’s  chair 
by  Mr.  Morehead,  and  the  new  member  took  the 
customary  oath. 

Mr.  Ashman  moved  to  lay  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman Irom  N.  Carolina  (Mr.  Venable)  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Venable  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
there  being  a second  to  his  call,  they  were  taken 
and  stood  as  follows:  yeas  107,  nays  87.  So  the 
motion  lo  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Sawyer  now  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  house  yesterday  adopted  a resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Grinned,  respecting  the  repeal  ot  the 
law  against  private  expresses.  His  motion  lies 
over.  Mr.  Sawyer  said  there  was  more  la  the  reso- 
lution than  met  the  eye. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communica 
non  from  the  president  covering  a repiy  to  a reso- 
lution of  the  last  house  calling  for  the  unpublished 
correspondence  between  the  government  and  Gen. 
Taylor,  and  between  the  quarter  master  general’s 
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department  and  Gen.  Taylor.  Also,  a report  from 
the  war  department,  covering  a list  of  the  present 
pensioners  on  the  government.  Also  a report  from 
the  treasurer  of  the  U.  Slates.  Also  a report  from 
the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  latter  being  read, 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  took  the  floor  and  commenc- 
ed a warm  and  earnest  speech  against  the  course  of 
the  said  regents;  when 

The  Speaker  announced  that  the  hour  had  arrived 
for  the  house  to  go  into  com  nittee  of  the  whole  to 
consider  the  resolution  relative  to  the  transportation 
of  the  mail  between  Washington  and  Richmond. 

The  house  thereupon  resolved  itself  into  commit- 
tee of  ihe  whole,  (Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  in  the  chair) 
and  took  up  said  resolution. 

!\1r.  Botts  took  ttie  floor  and  addressed  the  house 
at  length  against  the  conduct  of  the  post  ofliee  de- 
partment, and  in  support  of  the  resolution  directing 
him  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  followed  in  reply.  He 
stated  that  he  was  of  the  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee that  reported  this  resolution.  His  prepossessions 
were  in  favor  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who 
had  advocated  the  passage  of  this  resolution;  but 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rail  road 
company  was  wrong  and  the  postmaster  general  was 
right  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Boot,  of  Ohio,  next  took  the  floor,  but  gave 
way  a minute  for  an  amendment  to  be  offered  to  the 
resolution  by  Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  respecting  the 
rates  allowed  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  over 
rail  roads. 

Mr.  Root  addressed  the  committee  at  length  in  op 
position  to  the  conduct  of  the  post  office  department 
in  many  respects,  and  also  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  the  committee  that  reported 
this  resolution.  He  condemned  the  conduct  of  all 
rail  road  companies  that  would  abuse  the  power 
conferred  upon  it. 

When  he  had  concluded,  on  motion,  the  commit- 
tee rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 


Washington , December  24.  1847. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  received  your  letter,  and  shall 
answer  it,  as  frankly  as  it  is  written. 

You  ask  me  whether  I am  in  favor  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  Mexican  territory,  and  what  are  my  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso? 

I have  so  often  and  so  explicitly  stated  my  views 
of  the  first  question,  in  the  senate,  that  it  seems 
almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  As  you 
request  it,  however,  I shall  briefly  give  them. 

to 


Important  Legal  Decision  on  a marriage  question. 
The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  all  the  judges  assem- 
bling, has  declared  that  to  marry  the  sister  of  a de- 
ceased wife  is  in  violation  of  the  law  of  England, 
such  marriage  having  been  prohibited  by  two  stat- 
utes passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth.  The 
decision  was  pronounced  in  the  case  of  one  Chad- 
wick, whose  wife,  Harriet  Fisher,  having  died,  he 
married  her  sister  Anne;  but  being  advised  that  this 
marriage  was  illegal,  afterward  disregarded  it  and 
married  another,  Anne  Fisher  being  still  living.  For 
this  third  marriage  he  was  indicted  on  the  charge  of 
bigamy,  and  convicted;  but  the  conviction  is  now  set 
aside,  the  court  holding  that  his  second  marriage, 
with  Anne  Fisher,  was  no  marriage  at  all. 

This  decision  disturbs  many  family  associations — 
illegalizes  thousands  of  persons,  and  gives  new  dis- 
position to  an  immense  amount  of  property. 
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Washington,  December  29,  1847. 

Sir:  We  have  learned,  through  various  channels, 
that  a letter  has  been  recently  addressed  by  you  to  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Tennessee,  declarative  of 
your  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso. — 
Having  heretofore  read  with  high  satisfaction,  what 
has  emanated,  in  different  forms,  from  Messrs.  Buch- 
anan and  Dallas  in  opposition  to  the  Proviso,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  promulgation  of  sound  views  from 
leading  democratic  statesmen  cannot  be  without  good 
effect  at  this  lime  in  facilitating  the  settlement  of  the 
momentous  question  alluded  to,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  requesting  that  you  will  if  not  disagreeable  to  your- 
self, allow  your  letter  referred  to,  to  be  published  in 
the  “Union,” 

We  have  the  honor  to  be  &c.,&c., 

J.  Thompson, 

W.  S.  Featherston, 

William  Sawyer, 

Thomas  J.  Turner, 

W.  W.  Wick, 

John  L.  Robinson, 

H.  S.  Foote,  senator  from  Mississippi. 
Howell  Cobb,  Georgia. 

Abraham  Venable,  North  Carolina. 

D.  S.  Dickinson, senator  from  New  Yurk. 

Honoraole  Lewis  Cass. 

Washington  December  30,  1847 . 

Gentlemen:  Agreebly  to  your  request,  1 place  at 
your  disposal  a copy  of  the  letter  to  wtiich  you  refer. 

With  great  respect,  l am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant,  LEWIS  CASS. 

Hon.  J.  Thompson,  W.  S.  Featherston,  &c. 


Mississippi. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 


I think,  then,  that  no  peace  should  be  granted 
Mexico,  till  a reasonable  indemnity  is  obtained  for 
the  injuries  which  she  has  done  us.  The  territorial 
extent  of  this  indemnity  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
subject  ol  executive  consideration.  There  the  con 
stitution  has  placed  it,  and  there  1 am  willing  to 
leave  it;  not  only  because  I have  full  confidence  in 
its  judicious  exercise,  but  because,  in  the  ever  vary- 
ing circumstances  of  a war,  it  would  be  indiscreet, 
by  a public  declaration,  to  commit  the  country  to  any 
line  of  indemnity,  which,  might  otherwise  be  en- 
larged, as  the  obstinate  injustice  of  the  enemy  pro. 
longs  the  contest,  with  its  loss  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  kind  of  melaphysica 
magnanimity,  whicli  would  reject  all  indemnity  at 
the  close  of  a bloody  and  expensive  war,  brought  on 
by  a direct  attack  upon  our  troops  by  the  enemy,  and 
preceded  by  a succession  of  unjust  acts  for  a series 
of  years,  is  as  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  as  it  is  revolting  to  the  common  sense  and  prac 
lice  of  mankind,  it  would  conduce  but  little  to  our 
future  security,  or  indeed,  to  our  present  reputation 
to  declare  that  we  repudiate  all  expectation  of  com- 
pensation from  the  Mexican  government,  and  are 
fighting,  not  for  any  practical  result,  but  for  some 
vague,  perhaps  philanihropic  object,  which  escapes 
my  penetration,  and  must  oe  defined  by  those  who 
assume  this  new  principle  of  national  intercommu- 
nication. All  wars  are  to  be  deprecated,  as  well  by 
the  statesman,  as  by  the  philanthropist.  They  are 
great  evils;  but  there  are  greater  evils  than  bese,  and 
submission  to  injustice  is  among  them.  The  nalioo, 
which  should  reluse  to  defend  its  rights  and  its  honor 
when  assailed,  would  soon  have  neither  to  defend; 
and  when  driven  to  war,  it  is  not  by  professions  of 
disinterestedness  and  declarations  of  magnanimity, 
that  its  rational  objects  can  be  best  obtained  or  other 
nations  taught  a lesson  of  forbearance — ihe  strongest 
security  for  permamenl  peace.  We  are  at  war  with 
Mexico,  and  its  vigorous  prosecution  is  the  surest 
means  of  its  speedy  termination,  and  ample  indemnity 
the  surest  guaranty  against  the  recurrences  of  s ch 
injustice  as  provoked  it. 

The  Wilmot  Proviso  has  been  before  the  country 
some  time.  It  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  in 
congress,  and  by  the  public  press.  I am  strongly 
impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  a great  change  has 
been  going  on  in  tbe  public  mind  upon  this  subject— 
in  my  own  as  well  as  others;  and  that  doubts  are 
resolving  themselves  into  convictions,  ttiat  the  prin 
ciple  it  involves  should  be  kept  out  of  the  na  lonal 
legislature,  and  left  to  the  people  of  the  confederacy 
iri  their  respective  local  governments. 

The  whole  subject  is  a comprehensive  one,  and 
fruitful  of  important  consequences.  It  would  be 
ill  limed  to  discuss  it  here.  1 shall  not  assume  that 
responsible  task  but  shall  confine  myself  to  such 
general  views  as  aie  necessary  to  the  fair  exhibition 
of  my  opinions. 

We  may  well  regret  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
southern  stales,  and  wish  trey  had  been  saved  Irom 
its  introduction.  But  there  it  is,  and  not  by  the  act 
of  the  present  generation,  and  we  must  deal  with  it 
as  a great  practical  question,  irirolviog  the  most 
momentous  consequences.  We  have  neither  the 
right  nor  the  power  to  touch  it  where  n exists;  and 
it  we  had  both,  their  exercise,  by  any  means  here- 
tofore suggested,  might  lead  to  results,  which  no 
wise  man  -vould  willingly  encounter,  and  which  do 
good  man  coulil  contemplate  without  anxiety. 

The  theory  of  our  government  presupposes,  that 
its  various  members  have  reserved  to  themselves  the 
regulation  of  all  subjects  relating  to  wbat  may  be 
termed  their  internal  police.  They  are  sovereign 
wnliiH  their  boundaries,  except  in  those  cases  where 
they  have  surrendered  to  the  general  government  a 
portion  of  their  rights,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
objec  ts  of  the  Union,  whether  these  concern  foreign 
nations  or  the  several  states  themselves.  Local 
institutions,  it  I may  so  speak,  whether  they  have 
retereuce  to  slavery  or  to  any  other  relations,  do 
meslie  or  public,  are  let t to  local  authority,  eithei 
original  or  derivative.  Congress  hasnorigbtti  say, 
that  there  shall  be  slavery  iu  New  York,  or  that  there 
shall  be  no  slavery  in  Georgia;  nor  is  there  any  other 
human  power,  but  the  people  ol  those  stales,  respec- 
tively, which  can  change  the  relation  existing  therein; 
and  they  can  say,  it  they  will — “We  will  have  slavery 
in  the  lormer,  and  we  will  abolisii  it  in  the  latter. 


In  various  respects  the  territories  differ  from  the 
states.  Some  of  their  rights  are  inchoate,  and  they 
do  not  possess  the  peculiar  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
Their  relation  to  the  general  government  is  very 
imperfectly  defined  by  the  constitution;  and  it  will 
be  found,  upon  examination,  that  in  that  instru- 
ment Ihe  only  grant  of  power  concerning  them  is 
conveyed  in  ihe  phrase,”  Congress  shall  have  the 
the  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rule* 
and  regulations,  respecting  the  territory  and  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  Stales.”  Certainly 
this  phraseology  is  very  loose,  if  it  were  designed  to 
include  in  the  grant  the  whole  power  of  legislation 
over  pe-sons,  as  well  as  things.  The  expression,  the 
“territory  and  other  properly,”  fairly  construed, 
relates  to  the  public  lands,  as  such,  to  arsenals,  dock 
yards,  forts,  ships,  and  all  the  various  kinds  or  prop- 
erty, which  the  United  States  may  and  must  possess. 

But  surely  the  simple  authority  to  dispose  of  and 
regulate  these,  does  not  extend  to  the  unlimited 
power  of  legislation,  to  the  passage  of  all  laios,  in 
the  general  acceptatiou  of  the  word;  which,  by  the 
by,  is  carefully  excluded  from  the  sentence.  And, 
indeed,  if  this  were  so,  it  would  render  unnecessa- 
ry another  provision  of  the  constitution,  which 
grants  to  congress  the  power  to  legislate,  with  the 
consent  of  the  states,  respectively,  over  all  places 
purchased  for  the  “erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  drydorks,”  &c.  These  being  the  “proper- 
ly” of  the  United  Stales,  if  the  power  to  make 
“needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning”  them 
includes  the  general  power  of  legislation,  then  the 
grant  of  authority  to  regulate  “the  territory  and 
ol  her  property  of  the  United  States”  is  unlimited, 
wherever  subjects  are  found  for  its  operation,  and 
its  exercise  needed  no  auxiliary  provision.  If,  on 
Ihe  other  hand,  it  does  not  include  such  power  of 
legislation  over  the  “other  property”  of  the  United 
States,  than  it  does  not  include  it  over  their  “ territo- 
ry;”  for  the  same  terms  which  grant  the  one,  grant 
ty,  the  other.  ‘-Territory”  is  here  classed  with  proper- 
and  treated  as  such,  and  the  object  was  evidently  to 
enable  the  general  government,  as  a property  hold- 
er— which,  from  necessity,  it  must  be — to  manage, 
preserve  &“ dispose,  of”  such  property  as  it  might 
possess,  and  which  authority  is  essential  almost  to 
its  being.  But  the  lives  and  persons  of  our  citizens, 
with  the  vast  variety  of  objects  connected  with  them, 
cannot  be  controlled  by  an  authority  which  is  merely 
called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  making 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  disposition  and  manage- 
ment of  property. 

Such,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  the  construction 
put  (upon  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  were 
this  question  now  first  presented  for  consideration, 
and  not  controlled  by  imperious  circumstances.  The 
oiiginal  ordinance  of  the  congress  of  the  confedera- 
tion, passed  in  1787,  and  which  ivas  the  only  act 
upon  this  subject  in  force  at  the  at  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  provided  a complete  frame  of  go- 
vernment for  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  while 
in  a territorial  condition,  and  for  its  eventual  ad- 
mission in  separate  states  into  the  union.  Aud  the 
persuasion,  that  this  ordinance  contained  within 
itself  all  the  necessary  means  of  execution,  proba- 
bly prevented  any  direct  reference  to  the  subject  in 
the  constitution,  further  than  vesting  in  congress 
the  right  to  admit  the  stales  formed  under  it  into  the 
union.  However,  circumstances  arose,  which  re- 
quired legislation,  as  well  over  the  territory  north  of 
the  Ohio,  as  over  other  territory,  both  within  and 
without  the  original  union,  ceded  to  the  general  go- 
vernment; and,  at  various  times,  a more  enlarged 
power  has  been  exercised  over  the  territories  • 
uieaning  thereby  the  different  territorial  govern- 
ments— than  is  conveyed  by  the  limited  grant  refer- 
red to.  How  far  an  existing  necessity  may  have 
operated  in  producing  this  legislation,  and  thus  ex- 
tending, by  rather  a violent  implication,  powers  not 
directly  given,  I know  not.  But  certain  it  is,  that 
the  principle  ol  interference,  should  not  be  carried 
beyond  the  necessary  implication,  which  produces 
it.  It  should  be  limited  to  the  creation  of  proper 
governments  for  new  countries,  acquired  or  settled, 
and  to  the  necessary  provision  for  their  eventual  ad- 
mission into  the  union,  leaving,  in  the  meantime,  to 
the  people  inhabiting  them,  to  regulate  their  internal 
concerns  in  their  own  way.  They  are  just  as  capa- 
ble of  doing  so,  as  the  people  of  the  states;  and  they 
can  do  so,  at  any  rate,  as  soon  as  their  political  in- 
dependence is  recognized  by  admission  into  the  un- 
ion. During  ibis  temporary  condition,  it  is  hardly 
expedient  to  call  into  exercise  a doubtful  and  invi- 
dious authority,  which  questions  the  intelligence  of 
a respectable  portion  ol  our  citizens,  and  whose  li- 
mitation, whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  rapidly  ap- 
proaching its  termination,  an  authority  which  would 
0ive  to  congress  despotic  power,  uncontrolled  by 
ihe  constitution,  over  most  importaut  sections  of  our 
common  country.  For,  if  the  relation  of  master 
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and  servant  may  be  regulated  or  annihilated  by  its 
legislation,  so  may  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  parent  and  child,  and  of  any  other  rendi- 
tion which  our  institutions  and  the  habits  of  our 
society  recognize.  What  would  be  thought  if  con- 
gress should  undertake  to  presciibe  the  terms  of 
marriage  in  New  York,  or  to  regulate  the  authority 
of  parents  over  their  children  in  Pennsylvania!  And 
yet  it  would  be  as  vain  to  seek  one  justifying  the 
interference  of  the  national  legislature  tn  the  cases 
referred  to  in  the  original  states  of  the  union.  1 
vpeak  here  of  the  inherent  power  of  congress,  and 
do  not  touch  the  question  of  such  contracts,  as  may 
be  formed  with  new  stales  when  admitted  into  the 
confederacy. 

OT  all  the  questions  th3t  can  agitate  us,  those 
which  are  merely  sectional  in  their  character,  are 
the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  to  be  deprecated. 
The  warning  voice  of  him  who,  from  his  character, 
and  services  and  virtue,  had  the  best  right  to  warn 
us,  proclaimed  to  his  countrymen  in  his  laiewell  ad 
dress — that  monument  of  wisdom  for  him,  as  1 hope, 
it  will  be  of  safety  for  them — how  much  we  had  to 
apprehend  from  measures  peculiarly  affecting  geo- 
graphical portions  of  our  country.  The  grave  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  now  placed,  make  these 
words  words  of  safety;  for  I am  satisfied,  from  ail  1 
have  seen  and  heard  here,  that  a successful  attempt 
to  engralt  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  upon 
the  legislation  of  this  government,  and  to  apply  them 
to  new  teriitory,  should  new  territory  be  acquired, 
would  seriously  affect  our  tranquility.  I do  not 
suffer  mysell  to  foresee  or  to  loilelell  the  conse 
quences  that  wouhl  ensue;  for  1 trust  and  believe 
there  is  good  sense  and  good  heling  enough  in  the 
country  to  avoid  them,  t>y  avoiding  all  occasions 
which  might  lead  to  them. 

Briefly,  then,  1 am  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  any 
jurisdiction  by  congress  over  this  matter;  and  I am 
in  lavor  of  leaving  to  the  people  of  any  territory, 
which  may  be  hereafter  acquired,  the  right  to  regu- 
late it  themselves,  under  the  general  principles  of 
the  constitution.  Because — 

1.  I do  not  see  in  the  constitution  any  grant  of  the 
requisite  power  to  congress;  and  1 am  not  disposed 
to  extend  a doubtful  precedent  beyond  its  necessity 
— the  establishment  ol  territorial  governments  when 
needed — leaving  to  the  inhabitants  all  the  rights 
compatible  with  the  relations  they  bear  to  trie  con 
federation. 

2.  Because  I believe  this  measure,  if  adopted, 
would  weaken,  if  not  impair,  the  union  of  the  stales, 
and  would  sow  the  seeus  of  future  uiscurd,  which 
would  grow  up  and  ripen  into  an  abundant  harvest 
of  calamity. 

3.  Because  I believe  a general  conviction,  that 
such  a proposition  to  succeed,  would  lead  to  an  ltn 
mediate  w lthnuldtng  of  the  supplies,  and  thus  to  a 
dishonorable  termination  of  the  war.  1 think  no 
dispassionate  observer,  at  the  seat  of  government, 
can  doubt  this  result. 

4.  II,  however,  in  this  I aui  under  a inisapprehen 
sion,  I am  under  none  in  the  practical  operation  of 
this  restriction,  if  adopted  by  congress,  upon  a treaty 
of  peace  making  any  acquisition  ol  Mexican  territo- 
ry. Such  a treaty  would  oe  rejected  just  as  certainly 
as  presi  tried  to  the  senate.  iVloie  tnan  one  third  ol 
that  body  would  vote  against  it,  viewing  such  a prin- 
ciple as  an  exclusion  of  the  citizens  of  the  slave- 
holding  slates  from  a participation  in  the  benehts 
acquired  by  Ore  treasure  and  exertions  of  all,  and 
which  should  be  common  to  all.  1 am  repealing — 
neither  advancing  nor  defending  these  views.  That 
branch  of  the  subject  does  nut  he  in  my  way,  and  1 
shall  not  turn  asiUe  to  seek  it. 

In  ibis  aspect  ol  the  matter,  the  people  of  the  U. 
Slates  must  choose  between  this  restriction  aud  the 
extension  of  their  territorial  limits.  They  cannot 
have  both;  and  which  they  will  surrender  must  de 
penU  upou  their  representatives  fhst,  aim  first,  il 
these  tail  them,  upon  themselves. 

5.  But  alter  ail,  it  seems  to  be  generally  conced- 
ed, that  this  restriction,  if  carried  into  effect,  could 
not  operate  upon  any  slate  to  be  formed  from  newly 
acquired  leiriiory.  The  well  known  attributes  ol 
sovereignty,  recoguized  by  us  as  belonging  to  the 
state  governments,  would  sweep  before  them  any 
such  barrier,  and  would  leave  the  people  to  express 
aud  exert  their  will  at  pleasure,  is  the  object,  then, 
ol  temporary  exclusion  lor  so  short  a period  as  the 
duration  ol  the  leruiurtal  governments,  worth  the 
price  al  which  it  would  be  purchaser? — worth  the 
utscord  it  would  engender,  the  tr.al  to  w hicti  it  would 
expose  our  Union,  and  the  evils  lhal  would  he  the 
certain  consequence,  let  lhal  trial  result  as  it  might? 
As  to  me  course,  winch  has  been  intimated,  ratner 
than  proposed,  cl  engrailing  sucti  a restriction  upon 
any  tceaiy  ol  acquisition,  1 persuade  myself  il  would 
pud  out  lune  lavor  in  any  portion  of  this  country. — 
yuch  an  arrangement  would  leucLr  Mexico  a party, 


having  a right  to  interfere  in  our  internal  institutions 
in  questions  left  by  the  constitution  to  ihe  state  gov- 
ernments, and  wouid  inflict  a serious  blow  upon  our 
fundamental  principles.  Few  indeed,  1 trust,  there 
are  among  us.  who  would  thus  grant  to  a foreign 
power  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and 
conduct  of  the  sovereign  stales  of  this  Uuion;  and  if 
there  are  any,  1 am  not  among  them,  and  never  shall 
be.  To  the  people  of  this  country,  under  God,  now 
and  hereafter,  are  its  destinies  committed,  and  we 
want  no  foreign  power  to  interrogate  us,  treaty  in 
hand,  and  to  say: — Why  have  you  done  this,  or  why 
have  you  left  that  undone?  Our  own  dignity  and  th 
principles  of  national  independence  unite  to  repel 
such  a proposition. 

But  there  is  another  important  consideration, 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  investiga 
tion  of  this  guhject.  The  question  that  piesents  it-e 
self  is  not  a question  of  the  increase,  but  of  the  dif- 
fusion  of  slavery.  Whether  its  sphere  be  stationary 
or  progressive  its  amount  will  be  the  same.  The  re- 
jection of  this  restriction  will  not  add  one  to  the 
class  of  servitude,  nor  will  its  adoption  give  freedom 
to  a single  being  who  is  now  placed  therein  The 
3atne  number  will  be  spread  over  greater  territory; 
and  so  far  as  compression,  with  less  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  an  evil,  be  mitigated  by 
transporting  slaves  to  a new  country,  an  1 giving 
them  a larger  space  to  occupy. 

1 say  this  is  the  event  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
over  any  new  acquisition.  But  can  it  go  there?  This 
may  well  be  doubted.  All  the  descriptions  which 
reach  us  of  the  condition  of  the  Californias  and  of 
New  Mexico,  to  the  acquisition  of  which  our  efforts 
seem  at  present  directed,  unite  in  representing 
those  countries  as  agricultural  regions,  similar  in 
their  products  to  our  middle  states,  and  generally 
until  for  the  production  of  the  great  staples,  which 
can  alone  lender  slave  lador  valuable.  If  we  are 
not  grossly  deceived — and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  we  can  be — the  inhabitants  of  those  regions, 
whether  they  depend  ^on  their  ploughs  or  their 
herds,  cannot  be  slaveholders.  Involuntary  labor, 
requiring  the  investment  ol  large  capital,  can  only 
he  profitable  when  employed  in  the  production  of  a 
few  favored  articles  confined  by  nature  to  special 
districts,  and  paying  larger  returns  than  the  usual 
agricultural  products  spread  over  more  considerable 
portions  of  ihe  earth. 

In  the  able  letter  of  Mr.  Buchanan  upon  this  sub- 
ject,  not  long  since  given  to  the  public,  he  presents 
similar  considerations  with  great  force.  “Neither,” 
says  the  distinguished  writer,  “the  soil,  the  climate, 
nor  the  productions  of  California  south  of  36°  30', 
noi  indeed  of  any  portion  of  it,  north  or  south,  i9 
adapted  to  slave  labor;  and  besides  every  facility 
would  be  there  afforded  for  the  slave  to  escape  from 
his  master.  Such  properly  would  he  entirely  inse- 
cure in  any  part  ol  California.  Is  is  morally  impos- 
sible, therelore,  lhal  a majority  of  the  emi. rants  to 
that  portion  of  the  terriory  south  of  36°  30',  which 
will  he  chiefly  composed  of  our  citizens,  will  ever 
re-establish  slavery  within  its  limits. 

“In  regard  to  New  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  question  lias  already  been  settled  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  into  the  Union. 

“Should  we  acquire  territory  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande  and  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  il  is  still 
more  impossible  that  a majority  ot  the  people  would 
consent  to  re-establish  slavery.  They  are  themselves 
a colored  population,  arid  among  them  the  ne.gro 
does  not  socially  belong  to  a degraded  race.” 

With  this  rematk  Mr.  Walker  fully  coincides  in 
his  letter  written  in  1844,  upon  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  whicn  everywhere  produced  so  favorable 
an  impression  upon  the  puulic  mind,  is  to  have  con- 
duced very  materially  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  measure.  “Beyond  the  Del  Norte,”  says  Mr. 
Walker,  “slavery  will  not  pass;  not  only  necause  it 
is  lorbidden  by  law,  but  because  the  colored  race 
there  preponderates  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one  over 
the  whites;  arid  holding  as  they  do,  the  government 
and  most  of  the  officers  in  their  possession,  they  will 
not  permit  the  enslavement  of  any  portion  of  the 
colored  race,  which  makes  and  executes  the  laws 
of  the  country.” 

The  question,  it  will  be  therefore  seen,  on  exarni. 
nation,  does  not  regard  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
a region  where  it  novv  exists,  but  a prohibition 
against  its  introduction  where  it  does  not  exist,  and 
where,  Irom  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
laws  of  nalnre,  “it  is  morally  impossible,”  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  says,  lhal  it  can  ever  re-establish  itself. 

it  augurs  well  for  the  permanence  of  our  confed- 
eration, that  during  more  than  hall  a century,  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  estahlishnn  nt  of  this  govern- 
ment, many  serious  questions,  and  some  of  the  high 
est  importance,  have  agitated  the  public  mind,  and 
more  than  once  threatened  the  gravest  consequences; 
but  that  they  have  all  id  succession  passed  away, 


leaving  our  institutions  unscathed,  and  our  country 
advancing  in  numbers,  power,  and  wealth,  and  in  all 
the  other  elements  of  national  prosperity,  with  a ra- 
pidity unknown  in  ancient  or  in  modern  days.  In 
times  of  political  excitement,  when  difficult  and  de- 
licate questions  present  themselv-s  for  solution, 
there  is  one  ark  of  safety  for  us;  and  that  is  an  hon- 
est appeal  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Uni- 
on, and  a stern  determination  to  abide  their  dictates. 
This  course  of  proceeding  has  carried  us  in  safety 
through  many  a trouble,  and  I trust  will  carry  us 
safely  through  many  more,  should  many  more  be 
destined  to  assail  us.  The  Wilmot  proviso  seeks  to 
take  from  its  legitimate  tribunal  a question  of  domes- 
tic policy,  having  no  relation  to  the  Union,  as  such, 
and  to  transfer  it  to  another  created  by  the  subject 
matter  involved  in  this  issue.  By  going  back  to  our 
tiue  principles,  we  go  back  to  the  road  of  peace  and 
safety.  Leave  to  the  people,  who  will  be  affected 
by  this  question,  to  adjust  it  upon  their  own  respon- 
sibility, and  in  their  own  manner,  and  we  shall  ren- 
der another  tribute  to  the  original  principles  of  our 
government,  and  furnish  another  guaranty  for  its 
permanence  and  prosperity. 

I am,  dear  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
LEWIS  CASS. 

A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  esq.,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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The  orders  issued  by  Col.  Hughes  upon  being  ap- 
pointed military  and  civil  governor  of  Jalapa. 
proclamation: 

Department  of  Jalapa. 

Office  military  and  civil  governor , Woo.  30. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  duly  appoint  d by 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States  of  the  north, 
civil  and  military  governor  of  the  department  of  Ja- 
lapa, assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  addresses  to 
the  inhabitants  thus  placed  under  his  jurisdiction,  the 
folio  wing  proclamation: 

1.  The  undersigned  offers  a general  and  perfect 
amnesty  for  the  pa9t  to  all  persons  within  his  go- 
vernment who,  having  under  any  circumstances, 
borne  arms  against  the  United  States,  may  within 
twelve  days  from  this  date,  (provided  that  they  do 
not  reside  within  twenty  miles  of  this  city,  in  which 
case  they  will  be  limited  to  six  days,)  report  to  him 
in  person  and  give  then  parole  of  honor  not  again 
to  lake  arms  against  the  United  Stales  during  the 
present  war,  and  to  interfere  in  any  manner  in  the 
existing  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

2.  All  persons  residing  within  twent)  miles  of  this 
city  who  have  given  their  paroles,  are  required  with- 
in five  days  from  this  dale  to  report  in  person  at  this 
office.  The  same  class  of  persons  residing  in  the  city 
of  Jalapa  are  referred  to  the  second  paragraph  of 
Ge.  . Patterson’s  orders  recently  printed. 

3.  Ail  peisons  who  have  heietoiore  borne  arms 
against  the  United  Slates,  or  w ho  may  now,  or  al  any 
luture  time,  (w  bile  the  American  troops  occupy  this 
post,)  be  lound  within  the  municipal  limits  of  lalapa, 
unless  with  saleguards,  paroles,  or  I aving  been  ex- 
changed, and  who  do  not  immediately  report  to  this 
office,  will  be  regarded  as  spies  and  treated  accord- 
ingly- 

4.  All  persons  who  have  given  their  parole  not  to 
serve  against  the  United  States  during  the  war,  and 
may  again  be  taken  in  arms  wiihin  the  limits  of  this 
department,  (unless  especial  permission  has  been 
granted  to  retain  weapons  simply  for  the  detence  of 
their  houses,)  or  who  may  at  any  time  since  the 
giving  ot  their  paroles  have  borne  arms  against  the 
United  Slates  and  do  not  avail  themselves  ol  the  am- 
nesty hereby  offered,  will  be  tried  by  a military  com- 
mission, and  if  convicted  of  the  crime,  wilt  be  shot, 
without  regard  to  the  orders  ot  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment or  any  of  its  lunctionaries. 

The  American  authorities  of  this  department  have 
recently  given  an  example  of  the  summary  manner 
in  which  they  will  punish  their  own  citizens  when 
guilty  of  atrocious  crimes,  and  also  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  punish'  those  more  serious  crimes,  which 
violate  the  laws  of  nations. 

Ignorant  and  depraved  persons  may  commit  great 
social  crimes  against  society,  arid  yet  their  punish- 
ment meet  with  the  sympathies  of  the  society  which 
they  have  offended  and  outraged,  for  their  acts  are 
generally  limited  to  individuals.  But , what  can  be 
thought  of  educated  aud  intelligent  gentlemen,  bear- 
ing the  military  commission  of  their  country,  who 
have  been  convicted  on  their  own  voluntary  confes- 
sion of  having  broken  their  parole  of  honor,  one  of 
the  most  sacred  obligations  which  a gentleman  and  a 
soldier  can  assume. 

In  the  truly  melancholy  occurrence  which  has  re- 
cently taken  place  in  ibis  city,  the  only  excuse 
givep  by  those  UDiorlunale  victims  of  the  lyranuy 
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and  duplicity  of  certain  Mexican  officials  before 
the  military  commission,  (which  extended  towards 
them  every  possible  indulgence,)  was  the  fact  that 
their  government  had  ottered  to  them  the  sole  alter 
native  of  either  violating  their  parole  or  serving  in 
the  ranks  as  common  soldiers;  and  that,  after  taking 
the  infamous  proposition  of  the  so  called  Governor 
Soto  into  consideration,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
they  at  last  “preferred  (to  use  their  own  language) 
to  run  the  risk  of  consequences  to  the  certainly  of 
the  degradation  with  which  we  (they)  were  threat- 
ened.” 

Mexicans!  the  blood  of  these  unfortunate  and  mis- 
guided young  men  rests  mainly  upon  your  political 
authorities. 

The  wise  and  humane  of  all  civilized  nations, 
anxious  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  horrors 
of  war,  so  revolting' to  the  Christian  and  the  true 
soldier,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  have  insti- 
tuted the  parole  of  honor — a chivalric  code — by  which 
the  simple  word  of  an  officer  may  be  taken  that  he 
will  not  again  bear  arms  against  the  victors  un- 
til legally  exchanged;  alter  giving  which  assurance 
he  is  permitted  quitlly  to  return  to  hi3  family  and 
friend-. 

Without  this  all  wars  must  result  either  in  the  bar- 
barous system  ol  slavery  or  of  ransoms  of  ancient 
times  or  the  middle  ages,  or  into  one  ol  utter  exter- 
mination. With  this  view,  and  looking  to  the  great 
interests  of  humanity,  the  civilized  world  has  agreed 
to  stigmatise  a breach  oi  the  parole  of  honor  as  Ine 
most  mlainous  crime  that  a soldier  can  commit,  and 
to  consign  him  to  the  most  signal  punishment,  not 
from  motives  of  vengeance,  but  because  of  the  evils 
which  bis  want  of  good  laith  is  calculated  to  entail 
upon  the  human  species. 

Mexicans!  in  what  light  can  you  and  the  whole 
world  regard  the  Mexican  government,  which  thus 
imposes  upon  you  such  hard  conditions,  and  which 
subjects  its  officers  either  to  degradation  at  its  own 
hands,  or  to  the  certainty  of  death  if  recaptured 
by  their  enemies,  for  the  perpetration  of  a grave 
crime  against  the  laws  of  nations,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  we  are  all  alike  most  deeply  con- 
cerned? 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  anxious 
from  the  beginning  to  secure  a lasting  peace,  based 
upon  the  true  principles  of  mutual  honor  and  inte- 
rests, is  throwing  an  immense  force  into  your  coun- 
try, and  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  never  sub- 
mit to  those  gross  violations  of  good  faith  which 
have  so  often  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans 
during  the  present  war. 

GEO.  VV.  HUGHES,  Colonel, 

Civil  and  military  governor  of  the  city  and 
Department  of  Jalapa. 

The  Capture  of  Guaymas.— El  Monitor  Repub- 
licano  of  the  27th  ult.  publishes  the  details  of  the 
bombardment  and  capture  of  Guaymas.  The  frigate 
Congress,  the  sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  and  the  brig 
Argo,  belonging  to  Mr  John  Robinson,  U.  S.  consu- 
lar agent  there,  composed  our  force.  The  Portsmouth 
anchored  off  the  port  the  J6tb  October,  and  the  Con- 
gress and  Argo  the  next  day.  On  the  J8th  the  Argo 
anchored  between  the  islands  of  Almagre  Grande 
and  Almagre  Chico. 

A mortar  was  planted  during  the  day  upon  each 
Island.  A small  boat  was  then  put  oil  from  the 
Argo,  bearing  Mr.  Wm.  Robinson,  a relative  of  the 
consul,  and  came  off  to  the  town.  Robinson  was 
conducted  to  the  governor  and  explained  to  him  that 
the  purpose  of  the  A.,  ericans  was  to  take  the  port, 
and  lie  adi  ised  us  surrender  to  prevent  disastrous 
consequences.  Mr.  Robinson  also  explained  that  he 
had  laiten  in  wnn  tne  U.  S.  squadron,  in  the  Argo, 
ott  Cape  Pulmon,  and  the  vessel  was  made  prize  of. 
1 he  Mexican  commandant  replied  that  the  surren 
der  ol  the  town  was  out  ot  the  question,  being  in- 
compatible w Mi  the  nonor  of  the  commandant  and 
that  of  the  arms  ol  the  republic.  Mr.  Robinson  then 
returned  to  tbe.  Argo. 

On  the  19th  tbe  Congress  and  Portsmouth  took  up 
their  position  to  open  their  tire;  ihe  town  was  lor- 
mally  summoned  to  surrender,  under  pa;n  of  being 
fired  into.  The  commandant  still  relused;  the  Ame 
ric  ms  did  not  open  upon  it  that  day.  The  Mexicans 
adege  that  navmg  no  heavy  artillery  to  annoy  our 
squadron,  Hie  commandant  evacuated  the  town  du- 
ring the  night  with  Ins  troops  and  took  up  a position 
at  iioccachibampo,  a league  Irotn  Lhe  town,  where  he 
had  previously  placed  a battery  of  fourteen  guns  to 
resist  the  Americans,  should  they  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  interior. 

At  6 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  Ame- 
ricans opened  their  fire  from  both  vessels  of  war  and 
two  mortars,  aud  continued  it  for  more  than  an  hour. 
In  this  lime  they  discharged  upon  the  to  • u 500  shot, 
among  winch  were  many  shells.  One  Euglisn  resi- 
dent was  killed,  some  bouses  were  burnt  and  others 


destroyed.  A flag  of  truce  was  then  sent  to  them, 
and  a party  of  sailors  and  marines  then  went  ashore 
and  planted  the  American  fl  ig  on  the  fort  erected 
on  the  hill  called  the  Casal  Blanca,  close  to  the 
pier.  Thereupon  the  proclamation  was  is-ued. 
Proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Guaymas  and  its  vici- 
nity. now  in  the  power  of  the  forces  of  the  United 

Stales. 

Be  it  known,  that  I,  Elie  A.  F.  Lavalette,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United  Slates, 
actuapy  in  possession  of  the  port  and  town  of  Gu- 
aymas and  its  suburbs,  in  the  slate  of  Sonora,  re- 
public of  Mexico,  do  declare  and  decree  as  fol 
iows: 

I.  The  port  and  town  of  Guaymas  and  its  suburbs 
having  been  taken  by  the  forces  ol  lhe  United  Stales, 
all  the  functions  of  the  officers  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernments of  the  Mexican  republic  and  the  state  of 
Sonora,  have  ceased  to  exist. 

2-  With  the  view  of  preserving  order  in  the  town 
an  I jurisdiction  of  Guaymas,  the  municipal  authori- 
ties are  invited  to  continue  to  discharge  their  respec- 
tive duties, 

3.  The  property  of  the  church  and  complete  tole- 
ration for  all  religious  opinions,  shall  be  sacredly  re- 
spected. 

4.  The  civil  administration  shall  be  at  all  times 
subject  to  the  revision  and  direction  of  the  comman- 
der in  chief,  as  he  may  deem  it  necessary  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

5.  Tbe  port  and  town  will  be  held  by  the  forces 
of  the  United  Slates;  and,  as  at  all  times  they  will 
be  under  their  power  and  within  the  reach  of  their 
guns,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  to 
give  prompt  and  exact  notice  of  the  approach  of 
any  hostile  force  whatever,  since  the  entrance  of 
such  a force  into  the  town  or  its  suburbs  will 
draw  upon  them  the  weight  of  the  commanding  bat- 
teries. 

6.  The  late  civil  authorities  will  at  once  make  a 
total  surrender  of  all  public  property  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and  will  deliver  over  the  same  to  an 
officer  who  will  be  appointed  to  receive  them,  and 
for  any  omission  in  this  respect,  they  will  be  subject 
to  severe  punishment. 

7.  The  head  of  the  civil  administration,  when  it 
is  organized  will  make  daily  a report  of  all  occur- 
rences within  his  jurisdiction  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  will  be  responsible  for  any  neglect  what- 
ever in  complying  with  his  duty. 

8.  Tbe  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
United  Slates  will  at  all  times  be  accessible  to  the 
head  of  the  civil  administration  for  counsel  and  ad- 
vice. 

9.  The  United  States  of  America  are  at  war 
with  the  government  of  Mexico,  but  not  with  the 
citizens  individually  in  their  private  relations;  hence 
every  citizen  or  resident  who  conducts  himself  with 
due  respect  and  obedience  to  the  existing  authori- 
ties, will  be  fully  protected  in  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges, not  opposed  to  the  belligerent  rights  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  war  continues  with  the  re- 
public of  Mexico. 

10.  The  port  of  Guaymas  is  open  to  all  legal  com- 
merce, and  the  importation  of  all  goods  or  merchan- 
dize whatever,  excepting  contraband  of  war. 

II.  The  duties  on  importations,  until  further  or- 
ders, will  be  five  cents  per  ton  for  tonnage  duty,  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  goods;  the  value  will  be 
estimated  by  appraisers  sworn  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  Slates. 

12.  For  the  present,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Robinson  is  ap- 
pointed collector  of  the  port,  and  he  will  at  once  en- 
ter upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

13.  Until  quarters  are  prepared  for  the  garrison, 
the  flag  of  the  United  Slates  will  be  planted  at  some 
point  in  the  bay,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  are  established  on  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Congress. 

Given  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Congress,  the 
20th  day  of  October,  1847,  and  tbe  72d  year  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 

(Signed)  E.  A.  F.  LAVALLETTE, 

Captain  ol  the  navy  of  the  United  Stales,  and 

Commander  in  chief  of  the  squauron. 

The  Mexican  account  now  goes  on  to  say  that, 
during  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  in  which  Die 
invaders  went  on  board,  the  Americans  sacked  the 
town.  The  night  of  the  21st  they  disembarked  400 
troops,  with  two  pieces  ol  artillery,  with  the  view 
to  protect  the  embarkation  of  the  property  of  John 
Robinson.  They  went  on  Doard  the  following  even- 
ing, without  being  lelt  to  repeat  the  sacking  of  the 
to  - a. 

Fortunately,  says  the  Mexican  account,  the  fami- 
lies of  the  tow  n were  out  ol  Lhe  reach  of  harm,  thanks 
to  the  timely  precautions  taken. 

On  llie  23u,  me  cuiigress  set  sail,  leaving  the 
Tot  tsmouth  and  Argo  at  anchor- 


Mexican  Prisoners — The  effort  made  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Mexico  to  obtain  from  Gen.  Scott 
the  release  of  his  Mexican  prisoners  and  General 
Scott’s  reply,  have  effected  something  for  them. — 
As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  General  Scott  ac- 
cused Mexican  offii  ers  of  violating  their  parole,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  Santa  Anna’s  government,  Se- 
nor  Otero  introduced  into  congress  a bill  to  regulate 
the  law  of  the  country  upon  the  w hole  subject,  it 
provi  les  that  those  only  shall  be  regarded  as  pri- 
sonets  of  war  who  are  taken  by  the  enemy  in  the 
discharge  of  their  military  duty,  either  on  the  field 
of  battle  or  in  some  place  taken  or  surrendered  on 
conditions. 

It  declares  those  to  be  deserters  who  voluntarily 
become  prisoners  of  war,  or  in  the  same  mariner 
pledge  themselves  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  ene- 
my, who  shall  lose  their  rights  as  citizens,  be  sus- 
pended from  command  from  six  to  ten  years,  and 
shall  not  hold  any  public  office.  Another  section  is 
aimed  at  those  who  leave  their  residence  fora  town 
occupied  by  our  troops,  and  thus  surrender  them- 
selves as  prisoners  of  war,  and  give  their  parole,  (as 
many  have  done  at  Monterey  and  Saltillo.)  A like 
severe  punishment  is  declared  against  them.  And 
those  who  shall  desert  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
or  leave  the  service  on  which  they  are  ordered,  are 
declared  traitors. 

The  fifth  article  declares  that  in  the  case  of  ca- 
pitulations, no  stipulation  for  the  liberty  of  the  gar- 
rison shall  be  made  upon  the  condition  that  they 
shall  not  again  bear  arms  against  the  enemy,  nor 
upon  any  other  condition  which  excludes  exchange 
or  ransom;  hut  in  those  cases  where  military  rules 
permit  the  surrender  of  a place,  an  engagement  may 
be  entered  into  that  the  defenders  of  it  will  remain 
prisoners  upon  their  word  of  honor.  The  sixth  ar- 
ticle provides  that  soldiers,  having  been  made  pri- 
soners legitimately  according  to  the  first  article, 
may  also  pledge  their  parole,  the  first  obtained  upon 
a consideration  ol  each  case.  The  seventh  and  last 
article  provides  that  the  government  itself  shall  take 
care  that  no  prisoner,  set  at  large  on  his  parole, 
shall  commit  the  offence  of  violating  it.  The  bill 
was  accompanied  by  a well  written  report  by  Otero. 
He  defends  the  power  of  pledging  one’s  word  of 
honor  as  a humane  provision  of  national  law  which 
Mexicans  should  respect.  The  violation  of  it  ought 
never  to  be  tolerated,  and  he  thinks  that  Gen.  Scott 
must  have  been  misinformed  in  saying  that  any  Mex- 
ican soldier  had  violated  his  parole.  The  bill  was 
likely  to  become  a law. 


Indians  in  Mexico. — Our  latest  advices  from  Sal- 
tillo told  of  a conflict  between  the  Texan  Rangers 
and  a band  ol  Caruanches.  Upon  looking  over  some 
late  papers  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  we  find  several 
letters  from  San  Luis  Potosi  describing  actions  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  Mexican  troops.  The  savages 
had  boldly  approached  within  seventeen  leagues  of 
the  city  of  San  Luis  In  one  engagement  the  Mexi 
cans  bad  fifty  infanty  and  thirty  dragoons  engaged. 
The  party  was  completely  cut  to  pieces,  only  eight 
of  the  dragoons  escaping  with  their  lives,  and  five  of 
these  being  wounded. 

Another  engagement  took  place  between  the  In- 
dians and  one  hundred  dragoons  of  the  4th  regiment 
of  cavalry,  which  were  marching  from  Matehu.la 
to  join  Gen.  Avalos.  The  fight  occurred  at  Mingole, 
and  the  dragoons  were  completely  routed,  seventy 
being  killed,  among  whom  were  Col.  Labastida  and 
several  other  officers.  The  survivors  of  this  fight  at 
last  joined  Avalos.  In  a letter  from  this  general, 
we  have  a report  of  an  engagement  in  which  tbe 
Mexican  arms  were  more  successful.  With  a mrce 
of  about  400  cavalry,  he  writes  on  the  18th  of  No- 
vember, that  he  that  morning  attacked  a body  of 
from  340  to  370  Indians  in  the  tiacieuda  of  San  Juan 
del  Salaua. 

The  action  began  at  5 in  the  morning  and  termi- 
nateu  at  2 in  the  afternoon,  (the  date  of  the  general’s 
letter.)  Only  thirty  or  forty  Indians  were  then  left 
in  the  interior  of  tbe  hacienda,  who  he  says  u will 
be  necessary  to  destroy,  as  they  refuse  to  surrender, 
and  defend  themselves  savagely.  All  the  rest,  he  says, 
perished,  the  very  small  number  who  fled,  finding 
escape  impossible  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
country,  tile  bills,  &c. 

Tbe  Mexicans  recovered  two  thousand  horses,  and 
set  at  liberty  over  two  hundred  women  and  children 
who  had  been  captured.  The  loss  of  the  Mex- 
icans was  small,  though  several  officers  were  wound- 
ed and  General  Avalos  had  his  horse  sbol  under 
him. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  their  incursions  into  the 
siate  of  San  Luis  over  four  hundred  Mexicans  have 
Oeen  killed,  a great  number  ol  captives  made,  and 
numberless  atrocities  have  been  committee!, 
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Cerralvo,  Mexico.  Nov.  7,  1847. 

The  avidity  with  which  «e  si  ek  news  from  the  states, 
that  at  home  »e  should  think  scarce  worthy  n passim 
notice,  naturally  prompts  the  belief,  that  mat'ersof  rou- 
tine here,  and  to  those  who  witness  them  of  but  snnl 
moment,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  vou.  Hence  Igivi 
an  imperfect  glimpse  of  our  doings.  &c.,  at  this  post. 

Upon  the  breaking  up  of  Gen.  Hopping's  camp  of  in 
struction,  nearMier  the  16th  regiment  of  infantry  was 
to  remain  divided,  the  major  part  of  six  companies  to 
garrison  Monterey,  and  the  other  four  companies,  then 
commanded  by  Captains  Garrard,  Smith,  and  Bill,  and 
Lieut.  Singleton,  were  to  occupy  Cerralvo.  Preparaton 
to  the  effecting  of  this  arrangement.  Major  Norvell  with 
Capt.  Garrard’s  company  left  Mier,  August  25th,  and 
encamped  at  this  place  on  the  25th.  when  they  vveri- 
joined  by  Lt.  Col.  Webb  with  Capt.  Smith’s  and  Lieut 
Singleton’s  companies,  to  which  was  added  that  of  Capt. 
Bill’s  in  about  ten  days  after. 

We  found  the  place  occupied  by  a portion  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Lt.Col 
Abbott,  and  that  both  the  interest  and  character  of  the 
service  was  in  bad  keeping,  is  speaking  mildly. 

On  the  30th , Gen.  Cushing  arrived  from  above — and 
to  the  gratification  of  both  friends  and  enemies,  moved 
the  Massachusetts  battalion  off  early  on  the  morning  ol 
the  31st-  This  being  done,  the  command  ot  the -pns 
devolved  upon  Lt.  Col.  Webb,  who  moved  into  town 
and  commenced  his  work. 

Such  has  been  his  efficiency,  that  good  order  has 
been  restored,  the  plundering  of  public  property  not  only 
stopped,  but  considerable  of  that  stolen  before  his  arri 
val,  has  been  recovered.  By  his  vigilance  he  has  pre- 
vented the  guerrillas  from  obtaining  any  succor  from 
this  place,  and  driven  those  already  banded,  from  the 
vicinity.  What  is  more  gratifying,  whilst  these  import 
ant  duties  have  been  so  creditably  performed,  the  in- 
struction and  discipline  of  the  troop=.  have  been  thorough. 
So  much  so,  that  experienced  officers,  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  drill  of  the  several  battalions,  upon  this  lire, 
unhesitatingly  declare  this  to  be  the  first  in  appearance 
and  instruction.  Indeed  we  were  scarcely  conscious 
how  well  we  were  gelling  along,  until  recently,  by  a 
publication,  we  were  informed  that  the  other  portion  ot 
our  favorite  regiment  “had  commenced  battalion  drill,” 
a thing  we  had  long  since  been  at,  without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  either  mark  the  time  of  the  commence 
ment  or  give  notice  to  the  world  that  the  event  had  oc- 
curred. 

- By  the  papers  you  have,  no  doubt,  learned  that  Capt 
Bill  died  last  month,  on  his  way  home.  The  circum- 
stances attending  his  lust  illness  are  unknown  here 

He  was  an  amiable  man  and  good  officer,  very  much 
respected,  as  you  will  see  by  the  published  proceedings 
of  the  officers  at  this  post,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  mel 
ar.choly  news,  that  one  of  their  best  and  most  loved 
ones,  was  no  more. 

The  health  of  the  soldiers  is  not  only  belter  than  it 
has  been  since  May,  hut  quiet  good.  All  of  our  boys 
from  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  can  do  ample  justice  to 
the  large  end  of  Uncle  Sam’s  rations,  and  are  generally 
convinced  that  they  are  engaged  for  during  the  trouble, 
and  anxious  to  fight  as  well  as  taste  war.  And  the  pros 
pect  that  their  wishes  will  be  gratified,  is  not  unprnpi- 
tious,  for  there  are  evidently  less  signs  of  peace,  than 
the  messengers  of  the  old  Prophet,  saw  of  rain.  Things 
connot  long  remain  as  they  are;  and  v.  henever  a for- 
ward movement  is  made  there  must  be  a fight  before 
reaching,  or  at  each  important  city.  The  future  levy 
•of  contributions,  will  make  the  party  more  vigilant  and 
daring,  and  the  peace  men  more  clamorous,  for  a trea- 
ty. Drawing  money  out  of  the  Mexicans,  will  affect 
their  senses,  speedily,  and  do  more  to  render  them  sensi- 
ble of  their  misery,  than  anything,  that  has  yet  been 
done. 


My  own  opinion  is,  there  will  soon  be  another  revo- 
1 ution  in  the  Mexican  republic.  It  may  turn  out,  that 
t,  he  five  northern  departments,  will  declare  their  inde 
mdence  of  the  central  government,  join  the  American 
sti  tndard,  ask  and  obtain  the  aid  of  our  troops  in  repel- 
lin  B the  forces  of  the  other  portion  of  the  republic — our 
g0\  'eminent  acknowledge'  their  independence  and  so- 
ver<  tignty  and  they  ask  to  be  annexed  to  the  U.  States. 
For  there  is  no  question,  but  the  better  class  of  Mexi- 
cans* who  are  tlle  friends  of  laws  that  give  justice 
and  protection,  are  tired  of  the  troubles  that  have  so 
long  l‘arrassc<f  them,  and  wish  they  were  under  our  go- 
vern men  * 


f~’uch  an  acq^t^dton,  to  be  tnus  obtained,  would  be  too 
vfdnabiV’  to  be~pa-ssed,  because  a few  disappointed 
nn!iticaraar,'rant®  wof'^d  de  (ound  to  complain. 

P The  common  sense  o*  nine- tenths  or  the  voters  of 
the  United  States,  would  derDa«d  ”3  immediate  accept- 


a nee.  . 

You  are  aware  that  this  town  doting  its  commence- 
ment back  one  hundred  and  fifty  year.?,  contains  about 
one  thousand  inhabitants,  is  finely  watered  by  running 
brooks  that  rise  from  the  base  of  the  CeralvO  chain  ot 
,he  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  and  has  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, mines  rich  in  silver,  iron,  and  lead  ores,  at  present 
unworked.  The.  soil  in  the  neighborhood  is  good  for  the 
production  of  all  tropical  fruits  and  grains,  anti  covered 
with  an  abundance  of  pasturage  for  large  herds  of  do- 
mestic animals.  All  that  is  wanting  to  make  it  a pros- 
perous place  to  both  the  agriculturist  and  the  manufac- 
turer, are  the  force  and  protection  of  general  laws,  and 
its  settlement  with  a population  of  genius  and  enter- 
prise- Without  excessive  heat,  there  is  the  enjoyment 
pf  perpetual  summer. 


A few  days  since  Martinos’  hand  of  guerrillas  at- 
'ncked  Lt.  Campbell  as  he  was  passing  from  this  place 
>o  Monterev.  Campbell  had  but  twenty-five  men  with 
him.  and  by  repeated  charges  succeeded  in  getting 
hrough  the  Mexican  forces — hut  not  without  losing  a 
rew  men  and  having  several  others  wounded.  They 
made  considerable  slaughter  of  their  enemies, and  among 
the  number  of  the  dead  is  Martinos.  He  was  account- 
ed the  bravest  of  the  guerrilla  lenders,  had  longlived  an 
Arab  life,  surrounded  by  desperado*.  His  former  resi- 
lience had  been  in  San  Antonio,  Texas;  but  being  dri- 
ven from  there,  he  had  made  the  neighborhood  of  Ma- 
fino,  the  past  few  years,  the  centre  of  his  operations.— 
Some  years  ago,  whilst  lying  on  the  ground  in  one  of 
his  marauding  towns,  he  was  bitten  on  the  left  arm  by 
a rattlesnake,  for  which  it  had  to  he  amputated  to  save 
his  life.  This  was  done  by  Dr.  Cameron,  an  English 
trader  and  co-worker  of  one  of  the  silver  mines  of  this 
place.  Afterwards  Martinos  finding  the  doctor  with  a 
drove  of  mules  and  other  property,  he  repaid  him  for 
his  former  kindness  in  saving  his  life,  by  robbing  him  of 
Ins  drove  and  its  cargo.  For  some  time  before  his  death 
he  had  but  a partial  use  of  his  right  arm.  it  having  been 
afflicted  with  palsy;  but  such  was  the  influence  of  his 
presence  on  his  followers,  that  they  always  desired  his 
company  in  their  acts  of  desperation;  and  his  love  of 
danger  such  that  he  continued  his  IshmEelitish  life  until 
it  was  closed  in  battle,  near  Marino,  on  the  2d  instant. 
Thus  lived  and  died  Elmojah  Martinos.  Yours,  &c. 


Correspondence  of  the  JV.  American  and  U.  S Gazette. 

Puebla,  blh  August,  1847. 

A trip  to  Cholula  is  one  of  the  most  agreeablp 
jaunts  around  Puebla.  By  the  road  it  is  about  8 
miles  distant,  and  you  may  pass  over  a reasonably 
even  road  and  cross  a pretty  little  river,  which  is 
laid  down  on  the  map — but  as  the  map  is  not  here, I 
rannot  recollect  its  name.  This  fashion  we  (ahem!) 
tourists  have  of  noting  down  names  and  incidents 
plays  hob  with  one’s  memory  in  general. 

About  a week  since  Generals  Scott,  Twiggs  and 
Shields,  with  an  escort  of  dragoons  and  the  2d  and 
7th  infantry,  made  an  excursion  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Aztec  city,  and  I joined  it.  About  two 
miles  from  Puebla,  a laughable  incident  occurred, 
though  it  well  nigh  ended  in  a tragedy.  The  infan- 
try were  ascending  an  easy  slope,  « hen  two  Mexi- 
cans came  along  with  a powerful  bull,  which  one  of 
them  held  by  a lasso  over  the  horns,  while  the  other 
urged  him  along  with  a goad.  The  animal  became 
restive  as  the  soldiers  passed,  and  finally,  breaking 
away  from  those  who  held  him,  charged  the  left 
flank,  carrying  a soldier  through  the  ranks  on  his 
horns,  and  landing  him  in  the  mud  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road.  The  two  men  finally  got  hold  of 
the  lasso  again  and  were  getting  him  along  very 
well,  when  four  of  us  civilians  came  along  on 
horses.  Then  he  began  to  plunge  and  paw  the 
ground,  and  one  of  the  Mexicans  who  got  in  front 
of  the  beast  to  beat  him  still,  was  tossed  clear  over 
the  bull’s  back  The  infuriated  creature  then  pitch- 
ed into  the  oilier,  and  throwing  him  in  about  two 
feet  of  mud  and  water,  gored  and  ducked  him  for 
several  seconds.  All  the  horsemen  rode  up  and 
succeeded  in  driving  the  animal  from  his  prey,  when 
he  turned  and  put  after  us,  more  furious  than  ever. 
As  we  had  no  arms,  and  did  not  choose  to  have  our 
horses  ruiDed,  there  was  some  pretty  “tall  walking” 
for  a short  distance.  The  animal  ran  dow  n the  co- 
lumn till  near  the  head  of  the  7th  regiment,  and 
then  charged  again,  making  a pretty  wide  breach  in 
the  ranks.  After  satisfying  himself  that  the  7th 
was  “no  where”  when  he  was  about,  he  made  a 
rush  on  the  2d.  The  boys  had  time  to  fix  their 
bayonets,  however,  and  met  our  friend  so  coollv, 
that  after  receiving  five  or  six  bayonet  wounds  he 
hauled  off  and  gave  up  the  battle.  Jn  a few  mo- 
ments I saw  him  lassoed  by  a horseman  and  pulled 
along  towards  the  city,  bleeding  profusely  and  look 
ing  quite  crest  fallen.  He  bad  evidently  been  de- 
ceived in  his  first  charge,  and  seeing  no  bayonets, 
ptobably  did  not  reckon  on  finding  any  on  his  second 
spurge.  But  he  can  (if  the  butchers  have  not  killed 
him,  which  I strongly  suspect,)  console  himself 
with  the  fact  that  he  made  more  consternation 
among  two  regiments  of  U.  S.  infantry  than  a thou- 
sand two  legged  Mexicans  could  have  done. 

We  met  with  no  other  interruption  on  our  march. 
On  both  sides  the  land  was  well  tilled  and  covered 
with  corn  in  every  stage,  from  the  young  sprout  to 
the  full  ripe  seed,  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc.  On  one 
fine  hacienda  some  men  were  ploughing,  and  I rode 
out  to  see  them.  The  plough  in  use  here  is  scarce 
a degree  ahead  of  that  used  by  the  Arabians,  and 
can  only  be  of  any  effect  in  soft  ground,  being  made 
entirely  of  wood.  I;  is  drawn  by  oxen,  which  are 
goaded  by  a pike  set  in  the  end  of  a long  pole.  The 
Mexican  holds  his  plough  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  stirs  up  the  animals. 

At  the  river  the  troops  had  stopped  to  wail  for 
the  generals  and  escort,  and  three  friends  and  my- 
sell  galloped  on  to  the  pyramid,  which  we  ascended 


mounted,  and  there  had  a fine  view  of  the  advanc* 
ing  column.  All  the  Mexicans  ran  away  to  hear 
the  drums,  (a  Mexican  will  follow  a single  drum  all 
day  to  ftear  the  music,)  and  left  us  in  possession  of 
pyramid,  chapel,  pulque,  and  all.  We  made  the 
bislcf  the  room  left  us  before  the  arrival  of  the 
troops,  ascended  the  tower  of  the  church,  examined 
the  structure  of  the  pyramid,  &.c.  &c.  In  half  an 
hour  the  whole  party  were  assembled  in  the  little 
square  fronting  the  church,  the  band  playing  music 
such  as  had  never  before  echoed  among  the  ruins  of 
Cholula.  Of  all  the  tunes  played,  the  inhabitants 
seemed  most  pleased  with  "Yankee  Double,”  pro- 
bably from  its  lively  nature.  We  were  soon  com- 
pletely sun  down  by  lndians,  who  brought  fruit, 
bread,  & c.,  from  the  market  in  the  plaza  below,  and 
specimens  of  ancient  pottery,  broken  idols,  &c.  &c. 
At  first  these  curiosities  were  sold  very  cheap,  but 
finding  that  we  all  wanted  them,  the  rascals  raised 
the  price  from  one  or  two  tlaco’s  to  one  and  two 
rials,  which  very  soon  ruined  the  business,  as  they 
held  on  to  their  wares  and  we  to  our  money. 

Cholula,  at  this  day,  presents  little  to  attract  the 
attention  or  claim  the  admiration  of  the  traveller.— 
Us  great  pyramid  still  stands,  and  it  will  stand  a 
di  zen  centuries  hereafter,  in  as  good  preservation 
as  now.  Young  trees  have  overgrown  its  sides,  and 
the  run-dried  bri<  ks  of  which  it  is  composed,  have 
become  a perfei  t solid.  Its  dimensions  (1  quote 
Humboldt)  are,  “base  1440  feet,  present  height  ]79, 
atea  on  the  summit  45,210.”  Time  and  the  heavy 
rails  have  considerably  changed  its  general  appear- 
ance, and  it  is  difiicult  to  discern  the  different  sto- 
ries or  steps,  of  which  there  are  thiee.  The  first 
of  these  is  a large  broad  platfoim,  extending  six  or 
eight  yards  on  either  side  further  than  the  square 
mass  which  supported  the  temple  of  the  Indians,  and 
now  the  Catholic  chapel.  The  second  platform  is 
hardly  discernible. 

The  history  of  this  pyramid  varies  with  every 
book  on  Mexico,  but  1 believe  Brantz  Mayer’s  ac- 
count to  be  as  near  the  truth  as  any  that  has  been 
written  Beloie  the  flood,  tradition  has  it,  this 
valley  w as  inhabited  by  giants.  After  the  great 
drew  n,  and  some  1,400  years  after  the  creation,  one 
of  these  giants,  called  the  Architect,  caused  a great 
number  of  bricks  to  be  made,  and  commenced 
building  a pyramid,  placing  men  in  files  to  pass 
along  the  bricks,  in  the  same  manner  that  fire  buck- 
ets are  passed  at  a confiagalion  in  a small  village. — 
He  had  progressed  very  well,  until  one  fine  day  the 
Gieat  Spint  sent  dow  n fire,  killed  the  uoikmen, 
and  put  a veto  on  the  pyramid.  From  this  time  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  giant,  and  1 suppose  he  was 
burned  up  with  his  woiko.en.  So.,  e time  after  this 
a great  phophet  came  to  Cholula,  who,  from  being 
ab’e  to  cause  rain  to  tail  and  do  other  miraculous 
things,  was  chosen  king  of  Anahuac.  It  is  said  that 
unuer  bis  reif.ii  corn  grew  so  laige  that  a man  had 
trouble  in  carry  ing  one  ear,  and  other  grain  and  all 
manner  ol  Ituil  grew  in  similar  enormous  propor- 
tions. Alter  several  years  residence  tins  great  and 
good  piophel  removed  to  the  south  and  died.  'J  he 
pyramid  was  then  begun  anew  and  completed,  and 
dtdicatcd  to  tins  great  prophet,  u hose  name  I think 
was  Quelaacooth,  or  the  “God  of  air.”  There  was 
a temple  on  the  lop  where  Indians  were  sacrificed  to 
the  iuols,  and  papas,  or  priests  in  great  numbers 
officiated  there. 

It  w as  t.eie  tl  at  the  plot  w as  torn  ed  against  Cor- 
tez and  all  iiis  lollowers  by  order  of  Monti  zuma, 
ana  which  was  only  discovered  by  DonDa  Marina, 
the  interpreter,  and  four  or  five  Tascalan  friends  of 
the  conqueror.  ’ lt  is  hardly  necessary  to  detail  this 
in  extenso.  Montezuma  sent  4U,00U  men  to  lay  in 
wail  for  Cortez,  in  ravines  outside  the  city  on  the 
road  to  Mexico,  and  the  caciques  tiad  deep  ditches 
made  in  Ike  streets,  filled  with  sharp  pointed  sticks, 
and  covered  over  so  as  to  deceive  the  Spaniards. — 
They  were  also  all  armed  and  prepared  with  cords 
of  hide  to  tie  the  Spaniards  when  they  were  defeat- 
ed. The  papas  were  induced  to  join  the  pint  by  a 
promise  that  twenty  Spaniards  should  be  given  them 
lor  sacrifice.  The  sequel  is  well  known.  Cortez 
invited  all  the  caciques  and  principal  men  into  a 
large  yatd  surrounded  by  a high  wall,  and  alter  re- 
buking their  treachery  a signal  of  one  gun  was 
given  and  the  whole  were  put  to  death — some  were 
cut  down,  some  shot,  and  some  burned,  to  show  the 
people  that  the  gods  of  the  Cholulans  could  not  aid 
them.  After  some  time  two  thousand  Tlascalans 
entered  the  city,  killed  and  made  slaves  of  a great 
many  oi  the  Cholulans,  and  when  ordered  off  by 
Cortez  retired  loaded  with  booty.  This,  though  not 
immediately,  commenced  the  downfall  of  Cholula, 
and  the  traveller  now  sees  nothing  of  the  former 
city  except  two  mounds  near  the  pyramid,  and  the 
streets,  which  are  perfectly  straight  and  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles  like  those  of  Philadel- 
pnia.  Many  of  the  first  churches  built  by  the  Spa- 
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niards  are  in  ruins  and  the  remains  nf  huts  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  are  seen  for  mites  around  VI n ii v think 
that  these  ruins  are  the  remains  of  Indian  tene- 
ments, hut  I am  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  recent 
origin,  and  of  Spanish  construction.  The  to  n 
now  contains,  in  its  two  miles  square,  abo"t  2000 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  raise  truck  and  make 
pulque  for  the  Puebla  market.  There  is  one  fine 
church  in  the  town,  and  a large  female  convent, 
besides  numerous  chapels.  That  on  the  pyramid  is 
a very  handsome  one,  with  many  ri  h ornaments, 
chandeliers,  crosses,  &c..  of  silver;  &c.  &c.  It  has 
an  organ  about  as  large  as  a New  England  “sera- 
phina,”  which  was  the  only  thing  about  the  whole 
that  I noticed  as  out  of  proportion. 

The  view  from  the  pyramid  is  one  of  the  grandest 
in  Mexico.  On  the  west  tower  the  high  white 
peaks  of  Popocatepetl  and  Iztecuhuatl;  and  on  the 
southeast  the  grey  head  of  San  Enarras,  often  whi- 
tened with  sno  v.  On  the  south  and  northeast,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  lays  the  broad  valley,  dottd- 
with  villages  and  haciendas,  and  teeming  with  ver 
dure,  and  the  fruits  of  homely  honest  labor.  Pue- 
bla seems  almost  beneath  one’s  feet,  and  a stranger 
looking  on  it  for  the  first  time  from  here,  would  not 
suppose  it  contained  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. 

After  passing  a very  agreeable  hour  on  and  around 
the  pyramid,  I rode  through  the  city  and  joined  the 
advance  of  dragoous  who  were  fast  returning  wi'h 
the  commander  in-chief  to  Puebla.  But  they  rode 
too  fast  for  me,  and  I pulled  up  and  rode  on  alone 
about  a mile  in  advance  of  the  main  body.  Pre- 
sently a band  of  about  thirty  mounted  Mexicans 
came  dashing  up,  and  as  they  approached,  I noticed 
two  of  our  principal  officers  were  with  them.  I 
joined  the  new  comers,  and  learned  that  they  were 
no  other  than  (he  famous  Domingo  and  his  band  of 
rangers.  This  popular  captain,  so  notorious  for  his 
daring  feats  and  bold  adventures,  out  o(  gratitude  to 
Gen.  Scott  for  his  delivery  from  a durance  brought 
upon  him  by  his  political  opinions,  is  now  with  his 
band  engaged  in  scouting  the  country  for  guerilla 
parties.  He  is  a handsome  man,  rather  large  lor 
this  country,  and  just  the  last  person  I should  desire 
to  meet  in  the  wilds  of  Mexico  as  an  enemy.  Many 
of  his  band  are  men  of  good  lineage,  and  great  per- 
sonal courage,  and  they  will,  J am  told,  scatter  an 
hundred  guerillas  in  a very  short  time.  Domingo’s 
name,  alone,  is  enough  to  frighten  half  a dozen 
rancheros  out  of  their  self-possession. 

About  five  miles  from  Puebla,  four  of  Domingo’s 
men  gave  their  arms  to  their  comrades  and  dashed 
off  into  a field  where  a large  herd  of  cattle  were 
grazing.  In  a short  time  they  selected  a large  black 
bull  from  the  herd,  and  gave  chase.  Two  would 
get  the  animal  well  under  way,  when  a third,  rer- 
haps  five  rods  in  the  rear,  would  rush  up,  seize  the 
bull’s  tail  in  his  right  hand,  and  throw  his  right  foot 
over  it,  outside  the  hand.  TheD,  spurring  his  horse, 
he  could  turn  him  suddenly  wilh  the  left  hand,  and 
the  bull  over  and  over.  This  they  repeated  several 
limes.  Sometimes  the  horseman  was  unsuccessful, 
and  got  bis  hand  pretty  well  skinned,  but  that  was 
nothing  so  long  as  he  kept  his  horse.  One  man,  on 
a little  bay  horse  that  flew  over  the,  ground  like  the 
wind,  threw  a bull  three  limes  in  succession.  The 
last  time  the  poor  animal  changed  end  for  end  a 
little  quicker  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  I’ll 
warrant.  The  Mexicans  escorted  us  into  the  city, 
and  left  on  a scouting  expedition,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  engagement  and  discomfiture  ol  a large  par- 
ty at  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  by  Capt.  Ruff  of  the 
mounted  rifles. 

But  1 have  already  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a small 
letter — so,  adios,  Toby. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS. 

The  message  ol  Queen  Victoria  to  parliament,  as 
well  as  the  speeches  of  most  of  the  members  of  par- 
liament that  partook  in  the  debate  thereon,  give  as- 
surances that  the  financial  panic  has  subsided,  that 
the  crisis  has  gone  by,  and  that  confidence  is  restor- 
ed. More  than  all  this, — the  official  demand  of  the 
ministry  for  the  bank  of  England  directors  to  return 
to  them  the  letter  which  they  had  written  to  them 
authorising  a violation  of  the  bank  charter,  and  pro- 
mising an  act  of  indemnification  lor  so  doing,  as  be 
ing  a measure  which  there-  was  no  longer  a necessity 
to  resort  to, — is  prool  that  the  government,  the  bank, 
and  the  business  community  were  either  satisfied 
that  the  storm  had  expended  its  violence,  or  that  the 
proposed  expedient  would  prove  unavailing  if  the  gale 
continued. 

That  confidence  was  to  a large  extent  restored  by 
heavy  arrivals  ot  specie  and  bullion  from  the  conti- 
nent oi  Europe  and  especially  iroui  the  United  Stales, 


prior  to  the  departure  of  the  last  “learner  ■■■  ->  Ei. 
land,  i«  manifest  Whether  that  confidence  was, 
based  upon  a real  substantial,  or  upon  a very  tempora- 
ry improvement  in  the  actual  condition  of  finances  in 
England,  was  warmly  disputed  by  some  of  their 
nbest  staiesmen  and  most  influential  journals. — 
Am'mgst  those  who  con’end  that  it  is  but  a momen- 
lary  relaxation  of  the  storm,  is  the  London  Times. 

One  thing  is  certain — the  re-establishment  of  con- 
fidence in  England  is  on  all  hands  allowed  greatly  to 
depend  upon  ihe  return  of  the  specie  from  the  United 
States,  which  was  so  rapidly  shipped  hither  during 
the  past  year.  If  the  current  continues  as  it  now  sets, 
very  well  for  England, — she  will  make  out.  We 
have  been  assured  every  week  by  certain  journals  in 
our  country  that  the  dram  was  over — that  no  more 
specie  would  be  shipped,  yet  each  week  as  regularly 
shows  the  fact  to  be  the  contrary.* 

In  addition  to  this  business  current,  it  appears  from 
recent  developemenls,  that  a system  is  be  resorted  to 
by  which  the  British  capitalists  will  be  able  to  avail 
of  the  expenditures  of  our  army  and  commissary  ale 
partu  ents  in  Mexico,  and  hy  laying  hold  of  drafts, 
treasury  notes  and  other  government  obligations, 
wherewith  they  will  be  able  to  demand  specie  to  a 
very  heavy  amount.  We  have  not  Deen  able  to  get 
hold  of  Ihe  exact  train  in  which  this  project  is  ex- 
pected to  move,  we  presume.  So(far  as  it  has  been 
developed,  it  seems  to  be  incurring  such  a rate  of  fu 
future  difficulty  for  the  sake  of  a very  tempory  relief, 
that  we  cannot  impute  such  a short  sighted  policy  to 
our  administration,  and  therefore  await  further  in- 
formation relative  to  the  matter. 

A portion  of  the  Boston  water  loan,  bearing  six  per 
cent.,  was  sold  on  Saturday  at  97  and  96. 

Steamboats  have  again  passed  between  Albany  and 
New  York  since  the  2d  inst. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
American  writes — 

The  drafts  which  are  now  drawn  in  Mexico  upon 
the  government  are  calculated  ‘.o  have  some  effect 
upon  Ihe  money  market.  Two  are  now  on  the  way 
from  Mexico  for  half  a million  each.  The  specie  is 
furnished  at  Mexico  by  agencies  of  English  houses, 
who  sell  the  bills  in  Mexico.  When  presented  here, 
the  specie  is  received,  and  at  once  sent  to  Europe. — 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  these  repeated  drafts,  and 
repeated  shipments  of  specie  should  not  have  some 
influence  upon  the  money  market  of  the  country;  and 
these  drafts  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the  war. — 
This  fact  alone,  and  the  speculation  it  gives  rise  to, 
is  calculated  to  have  some  influence  upon  the  money 
market. 

'Ihe  claims  before  congress  are  multiplying.  I 
hear  of  one  of  $400,000,  which  will  be  in  anon  for 
drafts  drawn  hy  Col.  Fremont  upon  the  government 
here. 

We  copy  the  following  extracts  from  the  N.  York 
Herald:  — 

“This  terrible  devastation  Iras  been  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  ihe  capitalists  of  London  and  the 
hank  of  England.  They  are  still  engaged  in  the 
same  purpose — of  diminishing  the  prices  of  cotton, 
corn  and  other  staples,  and  also  of  throwing  vast 
quantities  o(  goods  into  the  U.  Slates  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  oil  our  specie.  In  London  it  is  expected 
that  fi i tee n or  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  specie  will 
yet  be  taken  from  the  United  Stales. 

“With  this  extraordinary  coorse-of  policy  among 
the  capitalists  of  London,  the  position  of  financial 
affairs  in  this  country,  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment and  the  banks,  becomes  doubly  interesting. — 
Immense  loans  will  be  lequired  hy  the  American 
government,  to  continue  the  war  in  Mexico — lor 
there  is  no  prospect  of  peace.  These  loans  will  come 
out  ol  the  money  mai  kels  of  the  large  cities,  in  funds  i 
furnished  by  capitalists  who  own  deposits  in  the 
banks,  and  of  course  the  hanks  will  have  ultimately 
to  pay,  and  lake  luese  loans,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  dram  of  specie  is  going  on  from  this  country  into 
England.  Between  two  such  influences  it  will  be  a mira- 
cle, as  we  have  already  stated,  if  Ihe  banking  institutions 
oj  this  country  can  maintain  their  solvency,  and  pay  their 
deposits  in  paper  and  specie,  according  to  law.  There 
must  tie  some  relaxation  somewhere.  Either  the 
American  government  must  aDandon  the  treasury 
system,  which  deals  entirely  on  the  principle  of  spe- 
cie-paying, or  the  banks  must  suspend.  There  is  no 
alternative.  We  may  look  at  it  as  two  drains  on  the 


‘According  to  clearances  from  the  New  York  cus- 
tom house  the  week  before  last,  there  was  shipped 
for  Liverpool  by  the  ship  West  Point,  $19,666;  by  the 
Sbanandoah  $98,666,  by  the  Yorkshire  $222  5U  4 for 
London,  by  the  American  Eagle  $97,500,  and  by  the 
Lnrach  for  Havre  $18,433, — making  a total  of  $486,- 
769. 


vaults  of  the  b:uiks  — i e one  pi  ".lured  by  the  polio, 
of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  other  caused  hy  the 
action  of  our  government  and  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, to  supply  funds  for  Ihe  Mexican  war.” 


The  Pennsylvania  board  of  canal  commissioners, 
on  the  lsi  instant  published  a communication  in  the 
Pennsylvanian,  announcing  ‘‘that  all  the  repairs  to 
the  mam  line  of  canal  and  railroad  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh  will  be  completed  by  the 
middle  of  February,  and  that  the  navigation  will  be 
resumed  at  as  early  a day  in  the  spring  as  Ihe  weath- 
er will  permit  the  water  to  be  let  into  the  canal. 


French  commercial  regulations  relative  to 
protests.  — A letter  from  Havre,  dated  Nov.  30th, 
1847,  says: — 

After  an  immense  deal  of  litigation  and  all  sorts  of 
annoyances  on  the  part  of  the  French  tribunals  of 
commerce,  and  a certain  class  of  brokers  allied  to 
them,  a decision  has,  at  last  been  made  by  the  high- 
est court  of  appeal  in  France,  the  court  of  cassation 
— fully  affirming  the  right  of  consuls  to  receive,  and 
the  validity  ol  all  protests,  declarations,  &o.,  made 
before  them — relieving  our  captains  thus  from  swear- 
ing to  documents  made  in  a language  they  are  igno- 
rant of,  and  relieving  our  shipping  from  a tax  levied 
in  contravention  of  treaties  and  lor  the  benefit  of  a 
set  of  foreign  brokers.  [JV.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 


Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  U.  States. 
The  follow  ing  tables  are  taken  Irom  the  report  upon 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States 
lor  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847,  which  was  laid 
before  congress  a few  days  since  hy  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  It  will  oe  seen  that  we  exported  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  possessions  during  the  year 
nearly  two- thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  our  ex- 
ports; and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  imports  from 
England  exceed  the  half  of  the  w hole  amount  we  re- 
ceived:— 

Total  value  of  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce  and 
manufacture  of  the  United  Stales,  exported,  from 
the  1st  July,  1846,  to  the  1st  June,  1847. 
*****  #» 


was  $97,747,130 

The  value  of  goods  exported  to  France  19,277,992 
Summary  statement,  showing  the  different  articles 
which  composed  the  above. 

The  sea — fisheries,  oil,  &c.  $3,468,033 

The  forest — furs,  wood,  See.  5,996,073 

Agriculture — grain,  wool,  &c.  129,108.317 

Manufactures  9 305,000 

do.  not  enumerated  1,108,934 

Other  articles  1,199,276 


$150,637,464 

Total  amount  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending 
1st  July,  1847. 

From  1st  July,  1846  to  30th  Nov.  1846  $13  717  044 
From  1st  Dec.  1846,  to  1st  July,  1847  lul  581,527 


Grand  total,  $115,298,572 

We  received  from  England,  for  the  six 
months  ending  1st  July,  1847,  goods 
to  the  amount  of  $54,707,468 

From  France,  14  388  742 

From  Spain,  12  617,113 

From  these  tables  it  would  appear  that  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor,  for  the  past  year,  amounted  to 
$35,338,892. 


Oil  trade  of  the  United  States. — There  were 
imported  into  the  United  States,  during  the  yta.r 
1847,  122,410  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  and  320,645  bar- 
rels of  whale  oil.  In  1846  the  imports  were  95,217 
bbls.  of  sperm  and  207,493  of  whale. 

The  number  of  vessels  engaged  m the  trade  in 
1847  was  259,  viz.  214  ships  and  barques,  28  brigs 
and  11  schooners.  In  1846  the  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  trade  was  199,  viz:  158  ships  and 
barques,  30  brigs  and  II  schooners. 

1 obacco  Trade. — 1 he  St.  Louis  Union  of  the 
18th  says: — The  receipts  for  the  past  year  by  boats, 
euibi  ace  11  027  hlids.;  and  adding  the  receipts  by 
wagons  from  Missouri  and  Illinois,  ihe  number  of 

hhds.  received  does  not  fall  short  of  12,000  hhds. 

This  is  an  increase  of  3,000  hhds.  over  the  receipts 
of  1846.  v 


The  decimal  coinage. — The  first  of  these  new 
coins,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sbiel,  will  be  a 
two  shilling  piece.  The  design  has  been  completed 
by  Mr.  Wynon,  of  the  royal  mint,  and  displays  great 
chasteness  and  artislical  taste.  The  obverse  will 
display  a figure  of  her  majesty,  the  head  being  sur- 
rounded by  a wreath  of  laurels.  The  reverse  will 
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tie  a Gothic  design;  hut  until  'he  coin  is  completed 
any  detailed  de-rript ion  will  he  premature 

[London  Globe. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  HER  RESOURCES 

Colton  factories  — 1 I'tn  DeKaib  cotton  la  lory, 
near  Camden — doing  a fine  on-mess. 

2.  The  Bivingsv ille  cotton  factory,  near  Spartan 
burg  courthouse,  now  the  property  of  G.  & E.  C. 
Leilner — doing  well. 

3 A new  establishment  now  being  erected  by  Dr. 
Btvings,  on  a large  scale — not  yet  in  tut  operation, 
but,  Irom  the  i-  telligence  and  energy  of  the  proprie- 
tor, « e have  no  doubt  of  his  success. 

4.  The  Saluda  factory,  near  Columbia,  which  has 
been  undergoing  i • pan*  duimg  ine  summer,  but  now 
again  in  operation,  has  been  doing  a fine  business  for 
the  last  three  years 

5.  The  Vauelusa  factory,  near  Hamburg,  under 
the  management  of  Gen.  J.is.  Jones,  we  understand 
is  doing  ell. 

6.  Trie  Gianite.ville  factory,  neat  Aiken,  lately 
established  and  under  the  management  of  that  intel- 
ligent and  patriotic  citizen.  Will.  Gregg,  E^q  His 
nan  e alone  is  a guaranty  m i fie  succe-s  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

7 Tin  Fulton  factory . near  Slatfcbur  , under  the 
tr.au  gernent  o'  C l Dv-on,  au  eiitcrpri-mg  and  me- 
ntorious  gentle  an,  :s  doing  it  ell. 

8 The  Mount  Dcarb  -in  fin  lory,  on  me  Ca'awba, 
lutety  put  m operative,  under  i-ht  man  igcmt  io  ot  its 
enlei  prising  propi  telor,  D.  iVicCullo.  h E-q  is  boon 
to  succeed, 

9 The  Marlboro, igh  yarn  factory  owned  by 
Messrs.  To  wo -end  & -!.  Queen,  and  now  leased  loan 
enterprising  practical,  manufacturer  from  ihe  nurih. 
In  this  faclory,  we  unders  and,  none  but  white  pe 
r.divcs  are  employed;  but  we  have  not  been  informed 
of  its  success,  siricr  it  has  fallen  into  the  bands  6-  its 
present  lessee.  For  several  years  previous,  under 
tne  management  01  M.  Townsend,  E q..  we  beii  ve 
it  was  doing  well.  The  yarn  manufactured  at  this 
establishment  has  been  heretofore  mostly  contracted 
for  at  the  north,  and  shipped  and  suld  at  a profit. 

10.  There  is  also  a small  factory  at  S u iety  hill, 
owned  by  Cui.  Williams,  from  which  he  supplies  his 
own  plantation,  and  those  of  ihe  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood, will)  a very  superior  article  ol  coitou  bag 
ging.  He  also  ships  yarn  to  a northern  market. 

11.  There  is,  besides,  an  extensive  establishment 
ot  ttiis  kind,  now  in  progress  ol  construction,  near 
Charleston,  irom  yvhich  we  have  reason  to  expect  the 
best  results;  and  several  minor  establishments  in  the 
back  country,  where  water  power,  equal  to  any  in 
the  world,  abounds. 

Iron  works. — 1.  The  Cherokee  iron  works,  on 
Broad  river,  in  Spartansburg- district,  very  extensive; 
under  ihe  management  of  Major  T.  I'wiss,  doing  a 
fine  business. 

2.  The  South  Carolina  If  on  works,  on  Pa-  evict,  in 
Spariunsburg  district,  doing  ari  extensive  business. 

3.  The  King’s  Mountain  irou  works,  on  Broad 
river,  ill  York  district,  doing,  according  to  a late  rt- 
porl  of  their  board  of  directors,  a very  fine  business. 

Besides  some  miuor  establishment,  all  of  which 
appear  to  be  getting  on  successfully. 

[ Columbia  S.  C.  Telegraph. 

HOW  FREE  TRADE  WORKS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  exti act  Irom  a very  sensible  speech 
in  the  house  of  commons,  by  Mr.  Newdegate,  during 
the  debate  on  the  public  distress,  shows  that  there 
are  some  members  still  capable  ol  giving  a pretty 
good  guess  at  the  real  cause  ol  the  difficulties,  public 
and  private: 

Mr.  Newdegate  said  it  was  quite  necessary  that 
the  bank  should  go  into  Ihe  market  and  sell  securi- 
ties, for  when  its  deposits  Were  withdrawn,  it  was 
bound  to  sacrifice  its  securities  at  the  same  time,  and 
they  ought  not  to  hud  lauii  witn  lue  bok  directors 
for  complying  with  the  enactments  winch  had  neen 
forced  upon  tlie.u.  It  was  true  Ilia l up.. aids  ol 
^35,000,000  huu  been  expended  on  railways  during 
the  last  year,  but  if. at  sum  had  nut  gone  uuL  ol  the 
circnlalio..  ol  the  country,  and  the  real  preseure  had 
been  piuduced  Uy  the  payment  ui  <^33,0'J0,UtKJ  lor 
corn.  Whatever  might  be  -aid  to  lue  emira'iy,  ne 
must  contend  Uut  tree  trade  nan  glealiy  aggravated 
the  crisis,  for  large  impui  laliuiis  of  corn  must  lead 
to  large  expoi'ialiuns  ol  ouiiiuii,  and  its  ctfecl  on 
the  monetary  system  ol  tile  country  mu-l  ne  evi 
dent.  It  was  true  tnat  America  nau  taken  more  a 
our  manulactures,  but  then  it  had  been  at  ruinous 
prices.  He  also  contended  that  lree  trade  had  de- 
ranged the  general  balance  of  trade,  and  mined  u 
against  this  country;  as  wa-  shu  . n uy  a releren.  e to 
our  exports  auu  imports  for  me  years  1845, 1846  and 
1847.  i'hc  ex,  i ts  had  fallen  off  <£3,U0U  000  m in. 
last  year,  and  it  060,000  in  ihe  JUm  t iiO.fi i» . i tin  t 
a system  ot  lcee  trade  was  inconsistent  „ un  a its 


(rioted  currency  was  proved  by  these,  results,  and 
with  the  immediate  prospect  f recurring  difficulty 
were  they  to  test  content,  pending  the  proposed  in- 
quiry (perhaps  for  the  next  18  months)  until  our 
merchants  were  ruined,  and  all  the  laborers  engage  ) 
on  railway  ■ orks,  ami  the  artisans  employed  m our 
manufactures  were  thrown  upon  the  poor  rates? — 
[Hear,  hear.] 

Trade  of  Mh.wauiue — The  Sentinel  publishes 
the  following  iable  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  that 
city  for  1847: 


EXPORTS. 


Wheat 

bush  598.011 

Flour 

brls  31800 

Beef  and  pork 

brls  684 

Hides 

num  12964 

A-hes 

ps  127  435 

Lend  and  shot 

lbs  1,160,619 

Wool 

43.215 

Sundries 

171,951 

IMPORTS. 

Merchandize 

lbs  15.281  540 

Sal! 

brls  28,811 

Sundries 

brls  bulk  29.162 

E igi  ants’ luggage 

61,888 

LUMBER. 

Lo  •■tier 

oct  18  111  383 

Shingles 

8.616  100 

Femvle  Industry  — The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re 
po  lican  ha>  the  following  paiagraph: 

We  have  received  ihe  statistics  of  the  various 
branches  of  industry  in  Massachusetts,  for  1845  taken 
with  the  state  census  of  that  year.  To  show  our 
young  ladies  that  it  is  no  disgrace  le  woib  in  the  pil- 
grim land,  we  give  them  the  particulars  of  the  straw 
bounets  arid  hats,  and  straw  braids  and  palm  leaf 


hats,  made  there  in  one  year. 

Number.  Value. 

Straw  bonnets  and  hats,  1,046  944  $1,057  892 

Value  of  straw  braid,  102  367 

Palm  leaf  hats,  480  337 


Total,  $1,640,596 


All  this  by  females,  mostly  farmers’  daughters. — 
Worcester,  Hampshire  and  Franklin  counties  do  the 
most. 

commerce  of  the  lakes  and  western  rivers. 

A voluminous  document  drawn  up  by  the  colonel 
of  the  topographical  corps  in  consequence  of  a reso- 
lution of  the  senate  passed  in  January  last  has  been 
laid  before  that  body.  Al. bough  nearly  all  specula 
live,  from  the  fact  as  stated  in  its  pages  that  there  is 
no  established  system  of  statistics  in  regard  to  our 
internal  commerce,  it  approximates  to  the  facts  as 
near  as  can  be  expected  under  the  present  lax  system 
of  doing  business  at  the  several  ports  of  entry  along 
the  region  of  the  lakes.  Until  some  stringent  method 
is  pursued  by  the  several  collectors  of  customs  in  re 
gard  to  manifests  of  vessels  entering  and  departing, 
no  information  of  a reliable  nature  can  ever  be  ob 
tamed.  The  commerce  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  has 
reached  a point  of  very  great  importance,  calling  for 
more  than  a mere  matter  ol  form  method  of  doing 
business  as  of  yore,  and  requiring  the  strictest  atten- 
tion of  officials  to  enable  the  public  to  know  the  ac- 
tual increase  and  decrease  of  ihe  several  commodi- 
ties imported  and  exported.  As  this  very  report  ob- 
serves “a  nation  may  be  obliged  to  endure  a wrong, 
or  be  able  to  resent  it  according  to  the  condition  of 
her  internal  resources,  for  on  the  strength  of  these 
her  ability  to  resist  chiefly  depends.  The  productive 
industry  ol  a nation  may  be  considered  as  measured 
by  its  internal  aud  external  ti  ade  and  commerce,  and 
the  external  trade  and  commerce  may  be  considered 
as  the  measure  of  national  profit,  as  the  external 
commerce  of  a nation  consists  ol  those  national  pro- 
ducts which  aie  riot  wanted  at  home,  or  which  can 
be  tonvenienlly  spared.  Each  reacts  upon  the  other, 
giving  life  and  strength  to  Doth.  A coned  know- 
ledge ol  each  is  therefore  ot  the  greatest  importance 
to  obtaining  a collect  knowledge  of  the  w hole.” 

By  the  report  Irom  the  topographical  bureau,  of 
November,  1843,  ol  the  lake  commerce,  it  appears 
mat  in  1841  Lite  moneyed  value  of  the 

i pons  was  $33  483.441 

And  ol  toe  exports  32  J42,5ol 


Making  a total  of  $65  826,022 

— As  ihe  Uuatiilg'  » lue  of  the  lake  Comm  ice. 

The  amount  oi  licensed  and  enrolled  l.  image  for 
the  same  yetr  was  56  252  loris;  auu  the  number  ol 
maunes  then  employed  was  3,750. 

Wrieu  ihe  resolution  of  (be  senate,  ordering  ln- 
leport,  was  received,  every  exertion  was  made  to  try 
ana  furnish  u regular  series  of  returns  from  1841  ,u> 
1846  inclusive,  om  lioni  the  difficulties  al  eady  al 
mued  to,  no  reguier  senes  ui  returns  could  be  obtain- 


ed. The  following  is  the  table  given 
!ated  return  of  exports  arid  imports  o 
hors  for  1846: 

O-  - e.:atchie  district 

CHAMPLAIN. 

Whitehall 

Plattsburgh  (districi) 

Burlington  (district) 

ONTARIO. 

Sackett’s  Harbor  (district) 

Dexter  (port) 

Salmon  river,  or  Port  Ontario 

Oswego 

Big  Sndus 

Rochester 

Pultneyville 

Niagara  (district) 

Buffalo  (port) 

Coiiiieaut 

Ashtabula 

Fairport  (Grand  river) 

Cleveland  (port) 

Sandusky  (district) 

Monroe  district,  including  Toledo 
Dei  roil 
E-  le 

Black  ' iver  (port) 

Vermillion 


Chicago 


of  the  consoli- 
f the  lake  har- 

$180,555 

6 327.489 
1.160.844 
3,777,726 

2,735  091 
484  575 
423  724 
9,502.980 
39  206 
212926 
20  342 
606,863 

48  989.116 
380  475 
715  467 
81 J 584 
12.559,110 
5,943,127 
9 519.067 
8.706  348 
6 373,246 
215.040 
137,770 

3 927  150 


$123  829  821 

The  report  recurs  again  to  the  subject  ol  “Ihe 
lakes,”  and  estimates  the  population  which  depends 
upon  them,  of  a means  of  communicating  wilh  a mar- 
ket, at  2,928,925. 

The  steam  tonnage  of  ihe  lakes  ts  stated  to  be  60,- 
825,  and  the  sailing,  46.011;  detailed  as  follows: 


On  the  upper  lakes — 

Steamers  62 

Propellers  18 

Barques  and  brigs  50 

Schooners,  sloops  and  sailing  schows  349 
An  on  lake  Ontario — 

Steamers  8 

Propellers  10 

Sail  vessels  186 


The  report  accounts  for  the  small  amount  of  ton- 
nage on  lake  Ontario  by  the  great  quantity  of  British 
tonnage  employed. 

The  tonnage  on  lake  Champlain  is  3 192  tons. 

The  canals  and  railroads,  either  completed  or  be- 
ing so,  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  tbe  lakes,  are 
very  lully  described. 

With  reference  to  the  trade  of  lake  Ontario,  the 
report  says:  ‘‘As  the  greater  part  of  t tie  trade  passes 
through  the  ports  ol  Canada,  a war  with  that  power 
would  leave  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tonnage  of  this 
lake  unemployed,  and  disposable  for  government 
purposes.  I think  it  would  be  safe  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  say,  that  15,000  of  the  tonnage  of  this 
lake  would  be  so  disposable, — a tounag*  adequate  to 
the  transportation  ot  5000  men  and  their  supplies,  as 
the  most  distant  voyages  on  this  lake  do  not  occupy 
more  than  two  days.  The  four  large  steamers  eo  >ld 
be  adopted  as  an  auxiliary  armed  fleet,  and  could  be 
made  to  carry  ten  heavy  guns  each.  The  Oswegat- 
chie  district  would  in  a slate  of  war  have  no  use  for 
its  tonnage  and  seamen.  The  whole  of  them  may, 
thereiore,  oe  considered  as  part  of  the  military  means 
ot  lake  Ontario.” 

A very  important  point  is  also  referred  to,  namely, 
the  lact  that  the  take  commerce  is  a great  nursery  for 
seamen.  It  is  supposed  that  al  the  present  lime,  if 
their  services  were  i\  qutred,  al  least  ten  thousand 
young  auu  able  sea  en  could  be  spared,  and  in  ten 
years  43,027 

In  ails  cr  to  one  of  the  queries  proposed  by  the 
senate,  a umaileu  account  is  given  of  the  British  ca- 
nals. it  slates  that  a line  of  canals  are  formed  Irom 
lake  Erie  to  Ontario,  and  in  different  portions  oi  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  so  us  lo  adorn  a communication 
for  large  vessels  fro  • the  upper  lakes  lo  ihe  Atlantic. 
All  the  canals,  wilh  the  exception  of  Ihe  Welland, 
are  ol  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  the  passage  oi  as 
large  armed  vessels  as  the  ‘‘.Michigan.”  The  locks 
•.pun  me  Welland,  however,  are  only  150  leet  long. 
Flunk  roads  appear  to  he  generally  m use  iu  Canada, 
imd  the  report  recommends  their  adoption  in  this 
t oiiinry. 

ine  British  tonnage  on  lake  Ontario  is  greatly 
upenur  to  the  American,  and  tiie  reason  assigned 
is  lira l great  aiientioii  Iras  been  paid  by  their  gov- 
ernment to  to  ir  harbors,  aud  giving  them  lo  conse- 
quence &r.a  t laeinties  ior  military  operations.  From 
.Ills  we  imaglin  me  colonel  considers  it  the  policy 
u:  _overomeut  to  improve  our  lake  liaibors  at  alt 
v , , s,  y.,  ,.ii  out  reterence  lo  the  benefits  wtnei) 
.■hi  aoctws  to  die  emutuciCiai  communny,  their  tut" 
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provement  will  strengthen  our  own  meansof  defence. 
The  people  of  the  west,  so  that  that  the  improve- 
ments  are  made,  will  not  quarrel  about  the  object, 
but  it  most  strike  every  one  who  glances  over  the 
statistics  here  given,  that  the  welfare  of  our  infant, 
though  gigantic,  internal  commerce,  should  not  be 
slightly  regarded. 

BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  MEXICO — EXPORTATIONS  OF 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  TO  MEXICO. 


Jun.  1 to  Julij  1.  1844. 

Colton  yarn,  No. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1,  lbs.  8.114 

Do.  do.  No  2 do  15,050 
Cambrics  and 

12,720 

27,452 

3 500 

muslins,  yds.  5,148 
Calicoes,  plain, 

44,886 

17,116 

yards  184.413  1,286  893 

534  329 

123,276 

Cotton  and  linen 

mixed,  yards  2,760 
Cords,  velveteens 

20,755 

3,674 

5,829 

velvets,  &c.  yds 
Calico’s,  printed 

9,509 

& dy’d,  yds  1,404,684  3 275,922 

3,131  206  246  395 

Hosiery  doz  323 

Shawls&  tidkfs, 

836 

1 328 

dozen  100 

1.601 

34  725 

3,401 

Lace,  &c.,  yds  5 796 

Unenumerated 

76  948 

43,167 

cotton  goods,  £ 304 

447 

98 

Copper. — We  learn  that  the  schooner  lena  is  now 
on  ihe  Hats,  with  a cargo  of  44  tons  of  native  copper, 
for  the  Boston  and  Pittsbuig  company,  which  goes 
to  Pittsburgh  to  be  smelted. 

This  company  have  shipped,  this  season,  as  fol 
lows,  viz: 

Per  schooner  lena,  in  the  spring  44  tons. 

‘‘  propeller  Goliath  180 

“ do  Chicago  120 

“ steamboat  Samuel  Ward  52 

“ schooner  lena  44 

And  the  Champion  will  bring  50 

Making,  in  all,  the  amount  of  490 
Thi3  is  native  copper,  and  averages  over  80  per 
cent,  and  is  sold,  in  Boston,  at  16j  cents  per  pound  of 
copper,  the  purchaser  smelling  it  at  hisown  expense. 
The  net  proceeds  of  this  ore  will  amount  to  about 
#115,000,  and  the  expense  of  working  the  mine  for  a 
year  are  just  about  §50,000,  leaving  for  dividend,  this 
year,  $65,000.  We  understand  that  an  application 
will  be  made,  this  winter,  for  a charter,  and  it  would 
seem  tbat  their  efforts  to  develope  this  mining  region, 
their  large  annual  expenditure  for  work  and  provi 
sions,  in  our  stale,  would  justify  some  protection. — 
We  trust  that  the  legislatuie  will  see  that  the  policy 
of  our  stale,  in  regard  to  the  mining  interest,  should 
be  very  liberal,  or  ail  our  means  will  be  transferred 
to  Canada,  where  every  inducement  is  held  out  by 
the  government  to  foreign  capitalists  and  eriterprize. 

[ Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Lake  Superior  Nows  states  that  navigation  was 
almost  closed  on  the  20ib  ult.,  and  that  a few  days 
more  would  put  an  end  to  ingress  and  egress  to  and 
from  the  works  of  the  mineral  companies  on  the 
south  side  of  lake  Superior,  tor  the  present  season. 
The  following  statement  from  the  report  of  Colonel 
McNair,  U.  S.  mineral  agent,  shows  the  amount  ol 
ore  raised  and  shipped  by  the  several  companies  from 
the  commencement  of  operations: 

Ores  and  melals  raised.  rfm't  ship'd 
By  Lake  Superior  Co.  1,114,841  lbs.  34.441  ius. 


Eagle  Harbor  Co.  321  000 

Copper  Falls  Co.  317, U5U 

Fillshurg  &.  Boston  cop  ) _ ,, 

per  Muruor  company,  5 '^30,34U 
North  West  Co.  190,000 

Lac  La  Belle  Co.  200,000 

Suffolk  Co.  300,000 

Algonquie  Co.  120,000 

Mendenhall  Co.  80,000 

All  others  making  re- 
ports, 1,327,969 


Total, 


81,194 

15,263 

1,497,581 

7,264 

1,329 

383 

11,130 

4,049 

40,296 

1,693.805 


one  at  Eagle  river,  one  at  Dead  river,  and  one  at  Isle 
Ro\al. 

It  should  be  also-  mentioned  that  explorations 
have  been  carried  on  extensively  in  anticipation  ol 
taking  up  these  lands  when  they  come  into  market, 
and  that  the  discoveries  surpass  all  previous  antici 
pations. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
A state"  cn>  exhibiting  the  value  I foreign  merchan 
dize  imported  and  exported  annually  from  1790  to 
1847  inclusive,  omitting  from  1808  to  1816  b dh  in- 
clusive, as  a period  during  which  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  was  interrupted  by  the  embargo, 
non- intercourse,  war,  and  Ihe  continuance  of  the 
war  duties  until  June  30th,  1816,  and  also  the 
amount  which  remained  for  consumption  annually 
during  the  same  period: 

Years  end- 
ing Sept  3, 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 
1802 

1803 

1804 


Imported.  Re  exported.  Consumed. 


10,245,200 

Leaving  a balance  of  8,550,395  :os.  of  mmeral  to  be 
smelted  in  the  mining  district. 

The  Jnews  adds: — It  is  computed  tbat  by  the  30th 
September,  1848,  at  the  rales  of  this  year,  the  rents 
will  amount  to  some  $25,000  over  and  aoove  ex- 
penses. 

There  are  many  companies  who  have  commenced 
mining,  with  good  shows  of  mineral  and  prospects  of 
success,  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  make 
returns;  and  a great  n.auy  who  were  doing  well  hate 
turned  their  forces  to  building,  opening  roads,  clear- 
ing ttie  land,  aud  raising  potatoes,  until  they  coold 
erect  smellirg  works— tour  of  which  will  be  in 
oper  alioo  next  summer — oue  on  the  Oulouagoo, 


1805 

1806 
1807 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 
1-831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 


$23  000,000 
29  200  000 
31,500  000 
31  10U.00O 
39  600,000 

63  756  298 
81  436  164 

75  379  4l)6 
68  551  700 
79,069  148 
91  252  768 

111  363  511 

76  332,344 

64  056  666 
85,000,000 
120.600  000 
129  410  000 
138  500,000 

99  250  000 
121  750  000 
87,125.000 
74  450  000 
62,583,724 
83,241,511 
77,579  267 
80,549,007 
90,340  075 
84,974  477 
79  484,068 
88,509  824 
74,492  527 
70,876,920 
103,191,124 
101  029  266 
108,118  311 
12b  521.332 
149  895  742 
189  980.035 
170  980,217 
113.717,404 
162  092,132 
107,141  519 
127  946,177 
100,162,087 
64  753  799 
108  445  035 
117.254,564 
121  691,797 
146  545,638 


$539,156 

512.041 

1 753.098 

2 109.572 
6 520.233 
8 489  482 

26  300  000 

27  000  000 
33  000  000 

45  523  000 
39  130  877 

46  642  721 
35  774  971 

13  594  052 
36.231  597 
53  179  019 
60  .283  236 
59  643  558 

19  358  (169 
19,426  696 
19,165  083 
18  008  020 
21  302  488 
22,286  202 

28  543  622 
25  337. J 57 
32  590  643 
24  539  612 
23,403  136 
21.595  017 

16  658  478 

14  387  479 

20  033  526 
24  039.473 
19  822  735 
23  312  811 
20,504  495 

21  746,360 
21  854,962 
12  452,795 

17  494,525 

18  190  312 

15  499  081 
11  721  538 

6 552  707 
11  484,867 
15  346  830 
11  346  623 
8,011.158 


$22  460  844 

28  687  959 

29  746  902 
28  990  428 
28  073.797 
61  266  796 

55  36  164 
48  379  406 
35  551  700 
33  546  148 
52  121  891 
61  720  79  * 

40  558  362 
51  072  594 
48  768  403 
67  42  ; 981 
69  126  764 

78  054  442 

79  891  931 

102  323  304 
67  959.317 

56  441,971 

41  283.236 
60.959  3 »9 
50  035  645 

55  211,855 
63  749  430 
60  434.862 

56  080  932 
66  914  807 

57  834  049 
56,489.041 
83,157,508 
76,989,793 
88  295  576 

103  208  521 
120  391,247 
168  233  675 
119,134  255 
101  264,609 
144  597  607 

88  951,207 
112  447.090 
88  440  549 

58  201,092 
96  950,168 

101.907  734 
110,344,174 
138  544  480 


or  the  year,  and  unavoidably  diverted  i I irg-.  portion 
■ I Ihe  trade. 

Ti  e balance  in  the  treasury  on  Ihe  first  day  of  De- 
ember,  in  the,  present  year  (1847)  a-  $680  890  35, 
nearly  $300,000  more  than  at  tin  oorrespou  ling  pe 
rod  f ast  year,  and  this  annum i will  be  still  fui t her 
augmented  nef  re  ihe  1st  proximo,  b,  balances  due 
and  payable  in  ihe  course  of  the  present  month  — 
Our  anility  to  meet  our  February  interest  is  thus  put 
beyond  all  que.  tion;  and  there  will  he  no  necessity 
for  special  loans,  or  other  stringent  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  the  none',  ed  affairs  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  expenses  of  government  for  Hie  fi-oal  year, 
which  closed  on  the  1st  November,  1847,  were  in 
round  numbers.  $16  000  less  than  they  were  in  1846, 
and  $39,000  less  than  in  1845. 

[Pliila  U-  S Gazette. 

CoFrEE  trade  — A si.demenl  exhibiting  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  coffee  consumed  annually  in  the  U. 
Stales,  from  1821,  to  1847,  and  the  amount  of  duty 
which  accrued  on  the  same  from  1821  to  1833,  toge- 
ther with  the  rate  of  doty  per  pound  on  as  equii  dent 
ad  valorem  during  the  years  which  ihe  ariieie  vas 
-object  to  duly  on  importation. 

Years  Coffee  consumed 
ending  Pounds.  V due. 

Sep.  30, 


1821  11  886  063  2 402  311 

1822  18  5(12.27 1 3.899  042 

1823  16  437  045  2 835  420 
ls24  20  797  069  2 513  920 

1825  20  678  062  1 995  892 

1826  25,734  784  2 710  536 

1827  28  354  197  2 139  409 

1828  39  156  733  3 695  241 

1829  33  049  695  5 052  U20 
ln39  38  363  687  3 180  479 

1831  75.700.757  5,796  139 

1832  36  471241  2 516  120 

1833  75  057  906  7 525,610 

1834  44.346, 5u5  4,473  937 

1835  91.753.022  9 381  689 

1836  77,647,300  7,667  377 

1837  76.U44  071  7.335,506 

1838  «2, 872  633  7 538  U 10 

1839  99  872  517  9 006  685 

1840  86,297  761  7,615,824 

1841  109,200,247  9,855.273 

1842  107,383  567  8,447.161 

9 (ii  .s.  to  June  30, — 

1843  85,916,666  5,923  937 
Year  ending  June  30, — 

1844  149,741,820  9,054  298 

1845  94,358  939  5,380.532 

1846  124,336  054  7 802  794 

1847  150,332  992  8,653.4/3 


[New  York  Inquirer. 


Pennsylvania  finances. — From  authentic  sour- 
ces we  learn  that  the  comparative  condition  of  Hie 
revenue  of  the  commonwealth  for  the  last  three 
y ears,  ending  respectively  on  the  30lh  of  November, 
is  as  lollows: 

RECEIPTS. 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

$3,010,062  34  $3  529,057  28  $3  977,025  89 
adding  to  whicti  the  ualauces  on  hand  on  tlie  first 
day  of  December  in  each  year,  from  the  preceding 
year,  viz. 

1844.  1845  1846 

$663,851  88  $384,886  09  $384,678  70 

the  totals  are  for 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

$3  673,914  22  $3  913,943  37  $4,361,704  59 
thus  showing  for  the  present  year  a very  marked  ami 
gratiiyiog  increase  in  the  sums  paid  into  the  public 
treasury.  This  increase  has  been  derived  from  va 
rious  sources,  two  of  the  most  prominent  being  the 
tolls  on  the  public  works,  and  the  tax  on  bank  divi- 
dends,— which  stand  thus: 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

Tolls,  $1,154  591  55  $1  357  203  17  $1,587,995  61 
Dividend-,  86.675  88  75  384  82  128,307  13 

The  increase  in  tne  amount  . ollected  Irom  oui 
canals  and  railroads  . ould  nave  been  very  consider- 
ably greater,  but  lor  the  unloriunale  breach  which 
occurred  in  the  Juniata  division  in  the  busies!  season 
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War  department,  Office  Indian  affairs, 

November  30,  1847- 

Sir:  l have  the  honor  to  submit  a general  view  of 
the  condition  and  operations  of  this  branch  of  the 
public  service  during  the  past  year. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  nineteen  Cieeks,  forty 
four  Chickasaws,  and  a few  Cherokees — number  not 
known — have  emigrated  themselves;  and  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty  three  Choctaws  have 
been  removed  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
country  of  their  brethren  west  of  that  river.  A 
small  number  of  Miamies,  left  behind  when  ihe  great 
body  of  that  tribe  was  removed  from  Indiana  last 
year,  chiefly  to  enable  them  to  gather  and  dispose  of 
their  fall  crops,  are,  it  is  believed,  either  now  on  the 
way,  or  about  starting  for  the  west. 

By  the  treaties  of  1838  and  1840  with  the  Miamies, 
and  by  a joint  resolution  of  congress,  approved  March 
3d,  1845,  a portion  of  them — about  161  in  number — 
are  permitted  to  receive  their  annuities,  and,  as  they 
claim,  to  remain  permanently  in  Indiana.  It  is  re- 
gretted that  they  could  not  have  been  removed  also, 
as  it  is  believed  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
themselves  and  beneficial  to  their  brethren  who  have 
emigrated.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  prosper 
and  he  happy  where  they  are.  They  will  in  a great 
measure,  be  compelled  to  give  up  their  own  peculiar 
customs  and  habits,  without  adequate  previous  pre- 
paration foi  the  change;  be  under  the  operation  of 
laws,  the  reason  for,  and  advantages  of  • hich,  they 
do  not  understand;  while  they  must  soon  be  hemmed 
in  by  a thrifty  white  population,  having  in  its  supe- 
rior resources,  and  greater  energy  and  industry,  ev- 
ery advantage  over  (hem;  and  with  which,  from 
their  origin,  peculiar  tastes,  and  backwardness  of 
improvement,  they  cannot  coalesce,  nor  be  upon  any 
looting  ot  equality.  With  their  brethren  west,  they 
could  live  as  they  have  been  accustomed;  their  po 
culiar  social  wants  and  sympathies  could  be  gratified; 
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and  they  would  not,  as  anions  the  whites,  bed's 
couraged,  by  great  riispaiily  in  circumstances  and 
civilization,  from  making  proper  exertions  for  im- 
proving their  condition.  From  being  now  some- 
what advanced  in  the  elements  of  civilized  life,  they 
would  serve  as  an  example  for  the  emulation  of  their 
brethren  west,  and  as  a guide  'o  them  in  the  higher 
path  upon  w hich  they  have  entered.  It  is  hoped 
that,  even  before  they  suffer  in  any  material  degree 
from  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  must  ne- 
cessarily labor  wnere  they  are,  they  will  become 
convinced  that  it  would  be  far  belter  for  them  to 
emigrate  and  be  wild  their  brethren  in  the  west. 

A portion  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, whose  lands  in  Iowa  were  purchased  by  the 
treaty  ol  October  11,  1642,  b at,  at  the  date  of  my 
repoillasl  year,  had  halted  in  the  Paltawalomie 
country,  have  since  gone  forward,  so  that  the  whole 
o(  those  united  tribes  are  now  comfortably  settled  in 
the  new  country  assigned  them,  by  their  own  con- 
sent  on  the  head  waters  ol  the  Osage  river,  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  Shawriees.  Now  that  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  unhappy  influences,  en- 
gendered by  the  proximity  of  an  Indian  and  white 
frontier  population,  and  so  greatly  prejudicial  to 
both,  it  is  hoped  that,  with  the  aid  of  judicious  ef. 
forts,  and  advice  from  the  agents  of  the  government, 
they  will  soon  commence  and  pursue  a course  of 
improvement  which,  in  a few  years,  will  be  abended 
with  gratifying  results  in  their  moral  and  social  ad 
varicemeril.  Though  the  department  labored  w ith 
out  success,  during  the  past  year,  to  induce  them  to 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  schools  among  them, 
and  to  turn  their  attention,  in  some  degree,  to  agri 
cultural  pursuits,  it  does  not  feei  di-charged,  but 
hopes, ere  long,  to  be  able  to  effect  a change  in  their 
prejudices  and  feelings  on  these  important  subjects. 

Confident  hopes  were  entertained  that  all  the 
Choclaws  remaining  east  of  the  Mississippi  would, 
bel’oie  this  time,  have  been  removed;  hut  the  depart- 
ment has  been  greatly  disappointed.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances staled  in  my  report  of  last  year,  the  con- 
tract for  their  removal,  made  on  the  5ih  September, 
1844,  with  Alexander  Anderson  and  others,  and 
which  expired  by  limitation  on  the  31st  December, 
1846,  was  extended  to  the  1st  day  of  June  last.  It 
is  due  to  the  new  agents  who  then  look  charge  of 
the  business  to  state,  that  it  was  pushed  forward 
with  a greater  degree  of  energy  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore; yet,  at  the  end  ol  the  period  of  extension,  du- 
ring a space  of  almost  three  years,  there  were  nearly 
as  many  still  remaining  east  as  had  gone  west — only 
a little  over  a moiety  ol  me  number  (7,0(JU)  estima- 
ted to  be  east  when  the  contract  was  entered  into, 
having  been  removed.  Efforts  were  made  to  induce 
the  department  to  consent  to  a further  extension  of 
the  contract,  or  to  grant  a new  one  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  of  the  old  contract;  but  both  proposi- 
tions were  declined,  it  was  considered  that  this 
system  had  been  fairly  tried,  under  circumstances  as 
favorable  to  success  as  could  well  be  enjoyed,  but 
had,  in  vfiect,  lailed;  or,  at  least,  had  accomplished 
results  so  limited  and  unsatisfactory,  that  it  became 
the  duly  of  the  department  to  endeavor  to  devise 
some  oilier  mode  which  would  probably  be  more 
successful.  Alter  much  inquiry,  and  a lull  exami- 
nation ol  the  subject,  it  was  deleiinn  ed  to  take  the 
whole  business  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  to 
be  managed  by  agents  of  its  ow  n selection  and  ap- 
pointment; and  measures  have  been  adopted  accor- 
dingly. 

It  having  been  represented  that  individuals,  who 
were  connecteu  witn  me  emigration  of  those  Indians 
under  the  expired  contract,  had,  in  the  expectation 
of  its  being  renewed  or  extended,  colleced  and  pre- 
pared parties  ol  Indians  for  emigration,  and  thereby 
incurred  expense,  ttie  superintendent  was  authorized 
to  receive  all  sucli,  and  to  pay  the  persons  w,L,o  col- 
lected them  a just  remuneration  lor  their  services 
and  expenses;  or,  if  they  so  desired,  to  permit  tneui 
to  remove  ttie  parlies  to  the  Ci.octaw  country  west, 
allow  ing  them  a reasonable  sum  therefor,  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  average  rate  which  it  cost  the  government 
to  remove  similar  parlies,  or  the  price  stipulated  in 
the  contract  with  Anderson  and  others. 

ft  may  nut  be  improper  here  to  give  a brief  expla- 
nation ol  11. e situation  ol  these  Indians,  and  ul  the 
position  held  by  the  general  government  inwards 
them.  1 he  14lIi  article  of  the  treaty  ol  Dancing 
Kabbil  creek,  of  1830,  by  which  the  Choctaws  sold 
all  their  remaining  lands  east  ol  the  Mississippi,  and 
agreed  to  remove  west  of  that  river,  provided  that 
each  Choctaw  head  ol  a family,  desirous  ol  remain- 
ing and  becoming  a citizen  ol  the  slates,  should  he 
permitted  to  do  so  on  signifying  to  the  agent  ms  in- 
tention to  that  tfiect  within  six  months  alter  the  ra 
tiheation  ol  the  treaty,  and  thereupon  should  be  en- 
titled to  six  bundled  and  lurly  acres  ol  land;  and  lor 
each  unman  led  child  over  leu  yeais  ol  age,  living 
in  the  family,  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres;  and 


for  each  child  over  ten  years,  one  hundred  and  six'y 
acres — to  be  secured  to  them  in  fee  simple,  if  they 
resided  on  the  lands  for  five  years  from  the  ratifica 
lion  of  the  treaty,  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
citizens.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  such  persons 
should  not  lose  the  privilege  of  a Choctaw  citizen; 
but  that,  if  they  ever  removed,  they  were  not  to  be 
entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  annuities  of  the  nation. 

Jt  being  represented  that  there  were  many  persons 
entitled  lo  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this  arti- 
cle, who,  from  circumstances  beyond  their  control, 
had  been  prevented  from  complying  with  the  condi- 
tions imposed  t>y  it,  congress  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  investigate  their  claims, 
w hose  report,  so  far  as  confirmed  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  war,  should  be  final.  Where  the 
Indians  were  found  entitled,  and  the  land  could  be 
allotted  to  them,  consistently  with  the  provisions  of 
Ihe  treaty,  that  was  to  be  so  done;  but  where  the 
land  had  been  sold,  or  was  so  encumbered  that  it 
could  not  be  assigned  to  them,  they  were  to  be 
given  certificates  entitling  them  to  enter  else- 
where the  same  quantity  ol  unsold  lands  ol  Ihe  Uni- 
ted States.  Of  these  certificates,  which  are  deno- 
minated scrip,  not  more  than  one  half  was  lo  be 
delivered  to  said  Indians,  until  after  their  removal 
to  the  Choctaw  country  west  of  Ihe  Mississippi; 
leaving  it  discretionary  with  the  department  to  de 
liver  the  other  part  either  east  or  west  of  that  river, 
as  might  be  deemed  most  advisable  and  proper.  By 
a subsequent  law,  congress  funded  the  hall  not  deli 
verable  east,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty 
five  cents  per  acre,  allowing  an  annual  interest  of  5 
per  cent,  thereon. 

it  w ill  thus  be  seen,  that  with  those  who  elected 
to  remain,  the  relations  of  the  general  government 
bad  become  materially  changed;  it  had  no  further 
special  duties  to  perforin,  or  peculiar  obligations  to 
fulfil  towards  them,  but  lo  set  apart  and  secure  to 
them  the  lands  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
the  treaty.  1'his  was  done  a3  far  as  possible;  and 
when  not,  the  best  practicable  remedial  measure  was 
adopted.  They  had  severed  their  connexion  with 
the  general  government  as  wards,  and  voluntarily 
placed  themselves  under  the  legislative  control  of 
ol  the  states.  Their  situation  was,  however,  an  un 
happy  one.  In  the  midst  of,  and  far  inferior  to,  an 
increasing  population,  they  could  prosper;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  must  decline,  and  eventually  become 
u, .leasts,  it  they  remained  where  they  were.  They 
also  were  an  incubus  upon  the  improvement  and 
piosperile  of  the  sections  of  country  where  they  re- 
sided; and  the  slate  of  Mississippi,  especially,  within 
whose  limits  the  great  body  of  them  were,  was  anx- 
ious to  be  relieved  from  their  presence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  general  govern- 
ment, at  the  request  and  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
delegations  in  congress  from  the  states  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  look  them  in  charge,  and  assumed 
the  obligation  of  removing  all  who  could  be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  go  to  the  country  of  their  brethren  west 
of  ttie  Mississippi,  who  were  willing  to  receive  them 
where  they  would  be  free  Irom  those  influences  ope- 
rating east  for  their  decline,  if  not  entire  destruc- 
tion, and  where  they  would  feei  more  at  home,  and 
be  more  prosperous  and  happy.  The  government, 
in  thus  resuming,  to  some  extent,  its  former  rela- 
tions towards  these  people,  and  thereby  subjecting 
Use  11  to  a heavy  expense,  felt  justified  in  making 
such  arrangements  as  were  deemed  necessary  for 
the  protection  and  security  ol  tneir  property.  H.nce 
a portion  ol  their  scrip  was  funded,  and  the  balance 
ciiitcted  to  be  paid  over  to  them  in  such  a manner 
as  was  deemed  most  beneficial  for  them,  and  at  the 
same  lime  best  adapted  to  laciJilale  their  removal. 
The  especial  policy  and  object  of  funding  a portion 
of  the  scrip,  was  to  pul  them,  with  respect  to  an  an- 
nual income,  upon  some  fooling  of  equality  with 
their  brethren  west,  who  receive  large  annuities 
from  the  government,  in  which,  by  the  treaty,  they 
are  not  permitted  to  participate;  while  the  remain- 
der would  enable  them  lo  adjust  their  affairs  east, 
and  procure  such  articles  on  their  arrival  m the 
west  as  would  place  them  upon  a similar  equality 

ilh  respect  lo  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  ol 
lite. 

The  scrip  issued  was  placed  in  the  bands  of  the 
agem  lor.  Uic  tribe,  to  oe  delivered  to  the  Indians  as 
they  were  emigrated  by  the  contractors;  and,  by 
regulations  established  by  the  general  land  office,  it 
was  made  receivaule  lor  lands  from  a transleree  of 
ari  Indian,  old)  where  the  transfer had  been  witness- 
ed and  certified  oy  that  agent.  The  first  instructions 
enjoined  tm»l  it  should  not  be  delivered  to  Lhe  Indi- 
ans until  alter  their  removal  west,  unless  its  pay- 
uieiil  east  would  manifestly  lend  to  lacihtate  their 
emigration;  in  w hich  event,  the  agent  was  authorized 
to  eiivei  it  alter  the  parties  had  stalled  for  their 
emigration;  in  which  event,  the  agent  was  authori- 
zed to  deliver  U alter  the  parties  had  started  for  their 


new  homes,  or  assembled  for  that  purpose  under 
such  circumstances  as  lo  justify  the  belief  that  they 
would  certainly  go.  The  greater  part  of  the  scrip 
that  has  been  delivered  has  been  so  paid;  but,  on  a 
full  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  the  depart- 
ment is  satisfied  that,  instead  of  having  expedited  the 
emigration,  it  has  greatly  retarded  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  contest  carried  on  between  speculators  and 
those  preferring  claims  against  the  Indians,  to  get 
possession  of  it — most,  if  not  all  of  w hom,  had  ac- 
quired more  or  less  influence  over  the  Indians, 
through  which  they  would  endeavor  to  delay  their 
emigration,  in  the  hope  more  effectually  of  securing 
the  scrip,  which,  in  most  instances,  has  been  obtain- 
ed from  them  for  a very  inadequate  consideration. 

By  the  late  treaty  with  the  united  nation  of  Chip- 
pewas,  Oltowas,  and  Pottawatomies,  they  were  al- 
lowed two  years  from  the  234  of  July,  1846,  within 
which  to  remove  from  their  separate  residences, 
near  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri,  arid  on  the 
Osage  river,  to  their  Dew  country,  purchased  of  the 
Kanzas,  where  they  are  all  again  lo  be  united  and 
Jive  logether.  Through  the  judicious  counsel  and 
prudent  efforts  ol  the  able  and  efficient  superinten- 
dent oi  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis,  however,  they 
were  induced  to  agree  lo  remove  this  fall,  provided 
the  moneys  stipulated  in  the  treaty  to  enable  them 
to  do  so  were  sent  out  in  season.  This  was  done;  the 
payment  made  to  them;  and  they  have  carried,  or 
are  carrying  out  their  promises  in  good  faith;  those 
from  the  Bluffs  having,  at  the  last  accounts,  advan- 
ced a con-iderable  dislarice  on  the  route,  and  those 
from  the  Osage  having  either  started  or  were  about 
starting.  It  is  confidently  expected  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  band  which  determined  to  re- 
main and  hunt  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Des  Moines 
as  has  been  their  practice  heretofore,  all  will  arrive 
in  their  new  country  in  season  to  make  the  requisite 
arrangements  for  their  comfort  during  the  winter, 
and  be  prepared  to  commence  their  larming  opera- 
tions witn  ihe  opening  of  the  spring. 

The  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  January  14, 1846, 
with  the  Kanzas,  provides  that  if  the  lands  still  held 
and  retained  by  them  west  of  those  ceded  by  the  first 
article  of  that  treaty  are  deficient  in  timber,  the 
president  shall  cause  a suitable  country  lo  be  laid  off 
lor  them  near  the  western  boundary  of  their  cession 
to  the  government;  in  which  event,  they  cede  the 
remainder  of  their  country  not  ceded  by  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty.  In  the  contingency  mentioned, 
the  running  of  the  western  boundary  ol  that  cession, 
as  provided  for  in  the  3J  article,  would  have  been  a 
useless  and  unnecessary  expense,  ll  was,  therefore, 
determined  first  to  explore  the  country  about  where 
the  line  would  run,  ai.d  west  of  it.  This  was  done; 
and  the  country  found  to  he  without  sufficient  timber 
to  render  it  a suitable  and  comfortable  home  lor 
the  Kanzas.  Ihe  agent,  Major  Cummins,  who 
made  the  exploration,  was  instructed  in  that  case  to 
select  some  other  section  that  would  answer  the 
purpose.  He  accordingly  selected,  and  caused  lobe 
laid  off,  by  weil  defined  meies  and  bounds,  a irat.1 
twenty  miles  square,  on  the  bead  waters  of  the  Neo- 
sho, south  of  the  Stiawnees,  and  immediately  west  of 
the  new  country  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  Maj.  Har- 
vey, the  superintendent  at  St.  Louis,  having  appro- 
ved the  selection  and  recommeded  its  confirmation, 
it  was  submitted  through  you  to  the  president,  ami 
confirmed  accordingly.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Kanzas  will  remove  to  this  country  early  in  the 
spring  in  time  lo  put  in  their  crops,  and  to  make  other 
requisite  and  necessary  arrangements  for  tbe  year 

The  Winnebagoes  have  only  been  awaiting  the 
purchase  of  a new  home  for  them,  in  conformity  with 
the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  ol  October  I3tb,  1846,  in 
order  to  commence  their  removal  from  the  valuable 
lands  they  now  occupy  in  Iowa,  which  they  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  and  which  are  already  beginning 
lo  be  required  for  settlement  and  cultivation  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  of  that  state.  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  country  lor  tneir  future  res- 
idence was  to  be  explored  and  selected  by  their  own 
people,  or  by  an  agent  of  their  own  appointment — 
and  soon  after  the  treaty  was  concluded,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Kice,  duly  appointed  as  their  agent,  explored  and 
selected  lor  Idem  the  section  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  YVatab  river,  a tributary  ol  the  Mississippi 
on  lhe  south,  and  the  Long  Prairie  river  and  the 
Crow  Wing,  into  which  it  empties,  oi;  the  north.— 
Although  ibis  is  high  up  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at 
present  considerably  in  advance  of  our  white  popu- 
lation, yet  the  department  desired  that  they  would 
select  a position  still  turiher  north,  in  order  that, 
for  a long  time  lo  come,  they  might  be  beyond  the 
reach  oi  our  population,  now  so  rapidly  extending  in 
that  quarter;  and  until,  under  the  beuefical  operation 
ul  the  system  of  policy  now  being  pursued  lor  their 
improvement,  they  would  be  better  fitted  for  living 
in  contact,  and  lor  intermingling  freely  with  the 
whiles.  They  would  not,  however,  consent  to  go 
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elsewhere;  and,  as  the  land  be.longed  to  (he  Chip- 
pen  as  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  them 
for  it. 

One  reason  which  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  the 

Winnebagoes  being  located  at  this  point,  is,  that  they 

will  be  interposed  to  some  extent,  and  be  the  means  to 
precerving  peace  between  the  Sioux  and  Cbippewas, 
who  are  hereditary  enemies,  and  are  engaged  in  fre- 
quent collisions,  and  between  whom  there  has  for 
some  time  been  no  little  danger  of  serious  difficulties 
and  bloodshed.  This  and  other  considerations 
led  the  department  to  determine,  if  practicable,  to 
acquire  also  from  the  Cbippewas  an  additional  tract 
adjoining  and  north  of  that  intended  for  the  Winne- 
bagoes, lying  between  the  Long  Prairie  and  Leaf 
r.vers — both  emptying  into  the  Crow  Wing — the 
extreme  northeast  point  of  which  is  h'gh  up  on  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Sioux  and  Cbippewas. — 
This  is  desirable  country,  well  adapted  to  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  agriculture,  and  well  suited  fora 
residence  for  the  Menomonies  or  other  Indians  who 
may  prefer  a northern  location.  The  negotiations 
were  successful — two  treaties  having  been  made 
with  different  parties  of  the  Chippewas,  alleging 
separate  interes's  in  the  lands,  by  which  they  ceded 
both  the  tracts  mentioned,  containing  about  1 ,557,- 
000  acres.  These  treaties  have  already  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  yourself  and  the 
president,  an  t if  approved,  for  transmission  to  the 
senate  for  its  constitutional  action.  It  is  important 
that  they  De  finally  acted  on  at  an  early  day,  in  order 
that,  if  ratified,  the  Winnebagoes  may  have  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  removal,  and  be  enabled  to  lake 
possession  of  their  r.ew  country  sufficiently  early  to 
put  in  their  crops,  and  to  make  other  requisite  ar- 
rangements in  the  spring  for  a permanent  residence. 

Without  l lie  lands  thus  ceded  by  the  Chippewas, 
they  still  have  a sufficient  quantity  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  a suitable  and  comfortable  residence  for 
the  whole  of  them  now  living  both  east  and  west 
of  that  river.  As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report, 
they  are  now  scattered  over  so  immense  an  extent 
of  country,  that  but  little,  if  anything,  can  be  done 
for  tlieir  civ  ilization  and  improvement,  while  whis- 
key sellers  and  other  persons  of  an  improper  char- 
acter have  free  access  to  them,  to  take  advantage  of 
their  weakness,  corrupt  their  morals,  and  rob  them 
of  their  means,  in  defiance  of  all  the  efforts  and  ex- 
ertions of  the  officers  of  the  government.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  them  if  they  were  all  concentrated 
in  their  country  west,  where  they  could  be  almost 
etiectually  protected  from  the  pernicious  influences 
now  operating  to  bring  down  upon  them  misery  and 
degradation.  The  lands  they  still  own  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  a line  extended  nearly  due  north 
from  Lake  Winibigoshish  through  the  “Big  Fork,” 
to  Raiuy  lake — our  northern  boundary — lie  between 
that  boundary  and  a line  nearly  due  west  from  op 
postle  the  junction  of  the  Crow  Wing  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  lo  about  92  degress  18  or  20  minutes 
longitude;  thence  due  north  lo  the  St.  Louis  river, 
and  down  that  river  lo  Lake  Superior.  It  is  com- 
puted at  10,743,000  acres,  some  of  which  is  repre 
sented  to  be  well  adapted  for  settlement  and  cultiva- 
tion by  a white  population,  and  a portion  to  be  valu- 
able for  its  mineral  -resources;  but  the  greater  part 
is  believed  lo  be  of  comparatively  little  value  for 
any  purpo-es  of  civilized  life.  On  these  points, 
however,  the  department  has  oo  authentic  intonna 
tion.  A great  number  of  these  Indians  live  south  of 
this  section,  on  lauds  ceded  by  them  to  the  United 
States  by  former  treaties;  and  from  which  they  are 
under  obligations  to  remove  whenever  required 
by  the  president.  For  the  convenience  and  benefit 
of  our  white  population,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
good,  they  should  be  notified,  at  an  early  period,  lo 
leave  these  lands,  and  to  seek  a home  on  their  own, 
further  north.  In  doing  this,  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  settle  as  near  the  Mississippi  as  possible,  in 
order  to  be  convenient  to  the  agency  which  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  remove  from  Lapointe,  on  Lake 
Superior,  where  it  now  is,  to  some  point  on  or  r.ear, 
and  west  of,  the  Mississippi.  On  that  river  the 
agency  will  be  near  and  more  convenient  to  the 
great  body  of  the  Indians,  particularly  if  those  now 
on  the  ceded  lands  settle  til  that  quarter,  while  it 
will  have  a tendency  to  draw  all  ol  those  east  in  that 
direction;  and,  in  conjnnction  with  other  proper 
measures,  gradually  to  incline  them  in  favor  of  a 
removal  and  settlement  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  commissioners  appointed  lo  negotiate  with  the 
Chippewas  were  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  Men- 
omonte  country,  on  finishing  that  duty,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  with  tnem  also,  lor  the  lands  they 
yet  own  in  W iscuusiu.  The  acquisition  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  lands,  now  much  wanted  for  set- 
tlement and  cultivation,  is  of  much  consequence  to 
our  white  population,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
section  of  vVisconsio^whtle  it  would  be  tmtefi  baiter 


for  the  Indians,  surrounded  and  pressed  upon,  as 
they  in  a great  measure  are  by  whiles,  and  suffering 
all  the  evils  and  disadvantages  of  su.ih  a position — to 
them  an  unnatural  and  unfortunate  one — to  sell  out 
and  remove  elsewhere.  Their  situation  is  similar  lo 
that  of  the  Winnebagoes,  and  the  same  strong  and 
cogent  seasons  that  exist  in  favor  of  a change  in  one 
case,  obtain  also  in  the  other.  One  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  taken  ill  and  obliged  to  return  before 
reaching  the  Chippewa  country;  and  the  other  was 
so  unwell,  after  terminating  the  negotiations  with 
the  Chippewas,  as  to  be  unable  lo  proceed  to  the 
Menomonie  country.  He  returned  through  Wiscon- 
sin, however,  and  had  some  opportunity  of  gathering 
information  as  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Men- 
oinonies  on  the  subject  ol  a cession  of  their  lands. 

He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  to  make  a treaty  with 
them  now,  on  anything  like  reasonable  terns,  or 
upon  conditions  that  would  be  judicious  and  satisfac- 
tory to  the  government,  is  utterly  impracticable. — 
They  are  greatly  in  debt  to  traders  and  others,  and 
are  almost  entirely  under  the  influence  and  control 
ol  their  creditors  and  half  breed  relatives,  who,  ex- 
pecting to  profit  largely  by  what  may  be  allowed  for 
their  lands,  not  unly  stimulate  them  to  demand  an 
exorbitant  price,  but  dissuade  them  fro  n treating  at 
present  on  any  terms,  in  the  hope  that  the  resolution 
of  the  senate  of  March  3d,  1343,  which  prohibit- 
provision  being  made  in  treaties  with  the  Indians,  for 
the  payments  of  debts  will  be  repealed.  In  this,  1 iru-t 
and  believe  they  will  be  disappointed.  The  resoluti  m 
was  a wise  and  salutary  provision,  and  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  results.  Before  i s 
adoption,  traders  and  others,  in  anticipation  of  a 
treaty  being  made  with  a trine,  in  whieh  debts  would 
be  provided  for,  induced  them  recklessly  to  run  i i 
debt,  by  every  means  by  which  they  could  tempt 
their  uncontrolled  and  unreg  dated  iaucy  a. id  incli- 
nations, so  that  a great,  if  not  the  greater,  portion  of 
the  consideration  paid  for  their  lands  fell  into  their 
hands.  Treaties,  in  fact,  were  made  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  such  persons;  for,  through 
their  influence  over  the  Indians,  they  could  dictate 
whatever  terms  they  pleased.  Being  immediately 
and  constantly  associated  with  the  Indians,  and  hav- 
ing the  power,  through  credits  and  representations, 
to  make  them  believe  that  tney  are  their  best  and 
only  true  friends  and  benefactors,  their  influence  is 
still  mo3t  powerful — greater,  probably,  than  that  of 
the  government  is,  are  can  be;  yet,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  in  question,  the  pernicious 
system  of  excessive  credits,  in  anticipation  of  treaty, 
has,  in  a great  measure,  diminished.  Under  iriesc 
circum-tauces,  the  department  lias  been  compelled, 
at  iea-t  for  the  present,  to  abandon  all  idea  ol  nego 
tiating  with  the  Menomonies. 

From  the  accompanying  paper-  (marked  F)  it  will 
be  perceived  that  difficulties  ol  a grave  character 
exist  among  the  Stock-bridge  Indians  hi  Wiscoisin. 
A law  of  March  3,  1843,  passed  at  trieirow.i  request, 
or  on  the  application  ot  a number  ot  them,  made 
them  citizens,  and  provided  lor  a division  of  the 
lands  in  ‘heir  reservation  a nong  them  in  severally 
By  an  act  of  August  6lh,  1846,  this  law  was  repealed, 
and  toe  Stuckbridges  res  ured  to  their  position  and 
customs  us  Indians,  except  such  as  preferred  rein  lin- 
ing citzens,  and  would  come  forward  and  registei 
their  names  with  tne  sub  agent  within  three  months. 
The  reservation  was  men  to  be  divided  between  the 
parlies,  in  proportion  to  numuers—  one  part  lo  be 
called  the  citizen,  and  the  other  the  Indian  district; 
and  the  lands  in  the  loruier  to  ue  allolte  I in  severally, 
as  under  the  first  law.  The  citizen  party  refused  lo 
come  forward  and  enrol  their  na  mes,  alleging  thai 
they  were  already  invested  with  citizenship  and  all 
its  privileges,  of  which  congress  had  no  power  to 
deprive  them;  and  that  they  were  unwilling  to  do 
anything  that  would  lead  to  the  assignment  wiuen 
had  been  made  of  the  lands  being  disturbed;  many 
of  them  having  been  sold  lo  innocent  purchasers  tor 
a valuable  consideration.  There  was  thus  no  oa-iis 
for  a division  of  the  reservation  between  the  parties, 
and  it  being,  therefore,  impracticable  lo  proceed 
further  in  the  execution  of  tue  law,  according  to  its 
intent,  the  department  required  the  sub  agent  to  ob 
tain  all  the  inlormalion  in  ti is  power  upon  the  several 
questions  involved,  in  order  that  the  whole  subject 
might  be  lully  laid  before  congress  for  its  consider- 
ation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  citzen  parly  insist  upon  the 
right  ol  citizenship,  notwithstanding  their  refual  lo 
enrol  tneir  names;  whilst  the  other  party  contend 
that,  in  conseqnence  of  that  omission,  alt  are  again 
Indian,  and  the  lands  noL  subject  to  division;  and 
they  have  called  upon  the  sua  agent  to  have  all 
white  persons  removed  trom  them.  I'he  right  oi 
many  of  those  claiming  to  be  members  ol  either 
party,  particularly  the  Indian,  to  he  considered  as 
tjlockortdges,  entitled  lo  an  interest  in  Lite  lands,  is 
strongly  eotilesledi  and  the  residences  and  im- 


provements of  tho-e  of  the  one  are  so  intermingled 
wilh  those  of  the  other,  that  it  would  seem  imprac- 
ticable to  separate  them  in  the  maimer  required  by 
the  law,  without  compelling  many,  at  a great  sacri- 
fice lo  abandon  their  properly.  It  would  also  appear 
ill  a t a number  of  individuals,  of  both  parlies,  have 
sold  Ihe  lands  which  were  allotted-  to  them,  to  per- 
sons who  purchased  in  good  faith  and  for  a valuable 
consideration,  and  who,  if  the  law  of  1846  were  car- 
ried out,  would  lose  what  ihey  paid  for  the  lands, 
and  what  they  may  have  expended  in  improvements, 
as  well  as  their  time  and  labor.  The  department 
is  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Gov.  Dodge,  that  the  only  practicable  remedy  for 
the  difficulties  which  have  thus  arisen,  is  tor  the 
Stockhridges  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  their  lands, 
and  such  of  them  as  choose,  to  remove  where  they 
can  adopt  such  form  of  government  as  they  may 
prefer. 

Unfortunate  collisions  have  'aken  place  between 
some  of  the  tribes  in  the  northwest,  attended  by 
bloodshed  and  loss  of  lile.  T ie  Sioux,  one  ol  the 
most  restless  and  mischievous  of  our  tribes,  have 
committed  attacks  on  the  O nahas,  the  Oltoes, 
ill u friendly  Pa  wnees  north  of  the  Platte,  and  the 
Wirmebagoe*;  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Ottoes,  led 
lo  retaliation,  followed  by  a second  attack  from  the 
Sioux.  These  Indians  are  divided  into  separate 
bands,  headed  by  different  chiefs,  and  occupy  a large 
extent  ol  country  on  and  above  the  St.  Peter’s  be- 
tween the  Mi-sissippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  A por- 
'Lion  only — itiuse  living  on  the  Mississippi — receive 
annuities  from  the  United  States;  and,  having  been 
concerned  in  the  attack  upon  the  Winnebagoes,  or- 
oers  were  given  lor  their  punishment,  and  for  with- 
holding their  annuities  until  they  made  full  and  ample 
satisfaction.  Understanding  this  they  manifested  con- 
trition lor  the  outrage,  and  voluntarily  came  forward 
to  make  such  reparation  as  the  case  admitted.  They 
acknowledged  their  error  in  suitable  and  becoming 
terms  lo  the  Wmnebogoes,  and  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement to  pay  them  four  thousand  dollars,  in  four 
equal  payments,  lor  Lhe  use  and  benefit  of  the  rela- 
tives ol  the  indiviluals  who  were  slain.  This  ar- 
rangement wan  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Winneba- 
goes;  and  a good  understanding  seems  no  w lo  subsist 
between  the  two  parties.  I'he  W mnebagoes  were 
much  exasperated;  and  it  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  that,  with  some  ol  the  P tta walomies  who 
had  come  to  their  aid,  they  could  be  prevented  from 
taking  violent  revenge.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Gen. 
Fietcher,  the  sub  agent,  tu  the  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Atki  son,  and  to  Henry  M.  Rice,  esq.,  a resi- 
dent trader,  who,  by  their  firm  and  judicious  efforts, 
prevented  such  a result,  and  wtio,  with  the  co-oper- 
ation oi  me  agent  for  the  Sioux,  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  settling  the  difficulty  m the  peaceful  and 
sauslaclory  manner  in  which  it  was  arranged.  The 
other  attacks  wei'6  made  oy  me  Sioux  residing  on  or 
in  ihe  vicinity  ot  the  Missouri  river,  to  whom  we 
pay  no  annuities,  and  whom  it  is  difficult  to  control. 

A parly  ol  Pawnees  residing  soutn  of  the  Platte, 
who  are  also  evil  disposed  and  treacherous,  made  an 
attack  in  the  spring  on  a parly  ot  emigrants  to  Ore- 
gon, and  did  much  isciiiei,  though  no  lives  are 
reported  lo  nave  been  losi.  Instructions  were  given 
lor  the  punishmeul  of  both  them  and  tne  iioux  by 
a military  force,  and  for  taking  hostages  lor  their 
future  good  conduct.  For  the  more  elfectual  pro- 
tection of  our  citizens  emigrating  to  Oregon,  and  of 
the  Omahas,  Ottoes,  Poncas,  and  oilier  weak  tribes 
in  lhe  ue  inly  ul  lhe  Sioux,  on  the  Platte  and  Mis- 
soui  i rivers,  H may  be  ad'  isaole  to  establish  a small 
military  posi  so  .-e  .here  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte;  which  in  connexion  wiln  mat  lo  be  established 
near  Grand  island,  on  Liial  river,  would  no  doubt 
effectually  prevent  such  occurrences  m luture.  An 
attack  was  also  made  last  winter,  oy  the  lowas,  ou 
a lodge  ol  the  Omanas,  out  the  department  having 
directed  their  annuities  lo  be  withheld,  they  made 
salislactory  reparation  lor  the  injury  indicted.  Phis 
prompt  and  uelermiaed  course  uu  the  part  ol  the 
government  will,  it  is  uelleved,  prevent  any  such 
conduct  ou  tneir  part  in  luture,  and  have  a salutary 
effect  upon  oilier  mues  who  were  presein  at  the 
council  at  which  the  matter  was  arranged. 

With  the  exception,  possibly,  of  the  ..ischtevous 
Pawnees  south  ol  the  Platte,  it  is  not  known  that  any 
of  the  Indians  with  whom  we  nave  any  immediate 
intercourse,  or  over  whom  mis  department  t(as  any 
means  ot  exercising  a control,  nave  ueen  concerned 
in  the  attacks  upon  our  trains  on  the  Santa  Fe  route 
during  the  past  year.  Property  tviijen  wasnodouut 
plundered  troiu  the  trains,  has  been  ,ouud  in  the 
possession  of  two  or  three  of  th«  tribes  with  whom 
we  have  trekties,  and  to  whom  we  pay  annuities— 
hut  they  alleged  having  received  it  m trade  horn  o(her 
Indians  out  on  the  prairies,  They  all  cheerfully 
gave  it  up,  so  lar  as  is  kuovvu,  except  the  Pawnees, 
who  were  compelled  to  dose-  An  impression  h^ 
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prevsiled  that  the  dep  -da’inns  were  con-nitted 
principally  by  the  Camanrhes  arid  other  Indians  from 
within  the  borders  of  Texas  If  so.  it  must  have 
been  those  ••  hose  principal  haunts  are  far  up  on  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Arkansas,  with  whom  we  have 
had  no  interc  tinm,  and  who  are  beyond  the  reach 
and  control  of  the  agents  of  this  department.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  agents  that  there  is  no  effectual 
mode  of  < hecking  them  in  their  carter  of  mischief, 
and  teaching  them  proper  respect  for  the  U States, 
but  by  sending  a military  force  to  chastise  them,  and 
to  compel  them  to  enter  into  stipulations  for  their 
good  conduct  hereafter.  It  is,  however,  the  impres- 
sion that  a portion  at  least  of  the  marauders  were 
from  New  Mexico,  and  that  some  of  the  attacks  were 
instigated,  if  not  participated  in,  by  while  persons, 
whether  Mexicans  or  renegades  and  outlaws  from 
our  own  country  is  not  known.  The  measures  amt 
precautions  which  it  is  understood  were  directed  by 
you  to  be  adopted  by  the  military  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  their  repetition. 

The  late  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  appears  to  have 
produced  the  utmost  harmony  among  those  people. 
All  party  distinctions  and  past  misunderstanding  have 
been  laid  aside,  and  they  are  moving  forward  with 
increased  acceleration  in  the  path  of  civilization  and 
improvement. 

In  my  report  of  last  year,  I staled  that  measures 
were  in  progress  tor  making  Ihe  settlement  required 
by  this  treaty,  and  that  hopes  were  entertained  of 
completing  ii  at  an  early  period  in  the  then  approach- 
ing se-sion  of  congress.  It  was  subsequently  ascer 
tained,  however,  that  mis  could  not  be  done  until 
the  claims  and  other  business  bemre  the  co  ntms 
sinners,  then  sitting  under  the  17  h article  of  the 
treaty  ol  1835,  were  determined  and  fully  disposed 
of.  I’hose  commissioners — being  the  fourth  board 
wuicb  had  been  appointed  under  that  article  since 
1836 — convened  at  the  capitol  tor  the  transaction  of 
b -mess  Juty  31st,  1846,  and  continued  in  session 
about  one  year — me  pet  mil  for  which  the  commis 
stun  ha  been  renewed.  Ample  n lice  of  the  lime 
and  j.  aci  .1  ttieir  meeting,  and  of  iheir  readiness  to 
enter  upn  their  dunes,  was  give  ; and  every  neces 
S ry  fat  idiy  atioided  lo  ihe  claimants  and  tneir  al- 
i o'  y-  . r die  presentation  and  thorough  exanima- 
te i.  1 “ ii  iv-peeive  d man  .s;  and  Horn  their  re 

pu  l die  piesi  . Ill,  ol  July  23  1847  it  appears 
Ilia-  iliey  have  acted  upon  and  deemed  every  . ase 
whicti  was  belore  them.  They  say  that  “the  claim- 
ants were  not  taken  by  surprise,  nor  were  their  cas 
es  ever  acted  on  without  giving  time  for  preparation. 
Alter  all  poper  delay,  die  etai  s nrougul  Irom  the 
vs  tsl  by  the  former  Commissioners  were  taken  u,i 
andexaudmd  several  times  with  care.  The  com 
in issioiicis  i.ave  succeeded  in  disposing  of  every  one 
of  lliese  elai  us;  i .ey  now  complete  their  official 
term,  alter  Having  examined  and  determine  upon 
every  case  tielore  them,  .nd  011110111  a single  demand 
unadjusted  and  uiitjeeide  1 ” I ue  r-  corded  proceed 
mgs  ul  these  commissioners,  in  winch  are  set  lonh 
opinions  at  length  in  every  ease,  evince  a degree  of 
auiiity,  impartiality,  and  patient  investigation,  wincli 
wuuld  render  their  decision  “final,”  in  me  judgment 
ol  every  one  .ho  is  not  influenced  bi  interest,  if, 
indeed,  ihey  were  nut  expressly  made  o by  the  pro 
vi-imis  ol  die  htaiy.  Regarding  the -e  claims,  ai  d 
all  "inei s arising  under  lue  treaty  of  1835,  as  casing 
thus  ueen  d.spo-ed  ol,  toe  department  na-»  resumed 
its  mquiiles,  and  will  now  be  aole,  it  is  Confidently 
expected,  to  complete  the  settlement  relerren  lo  in 
a sati  taclory  manner  lid  at  an  early  day  . 

The  Indians  residing  on  tile  Alleghany  lid  Cat  a 
raugus  resei  valious,  m me  stale  ol  New  Yoik,  are 
represented  to  he  m a favoraole  and  nighty  prospe 
runs  conn  1 lion.  1 lie  couise  pursued  by  the  depart 
me  in  m remsmg  to  rev.ugni.se  those  chiefs  and  uluer 
petsons  Claiming  aumorily  who  decline  to  comply 
wnh  the  iiqmietneiiis  ol  the  law  passed  hy  tha. 
slate  m 1845  1 1 me  oelter  protection  and  municipal 
org  nizaiion  oi  the  tribe,  as  attended  with  the 
happiest  results,  and  all  parties  have  now  quietly  c- 
q .ieseeu  in  its  Just  and  satulaiy  provisions. 

Feeling  ol  much  dis-atisiaclion  continue  lo  exist 
auiuug  those  who  resme  upon  me  1 nawmida  reser- 
vation, in  relation  lo  the  treaties  01  1838  anO  1842, 
i y - Inch  that  reservation  was  ceded  iu  Messrs.  Og 
den  and  Feliows.  it  is  regie-led  that  Iney  do  11  t 
see  the  propriety  01  peaceably  removing  tlieielrom, 
and  ol  joining  their  oreihren  on  liie  reservations 
above  named,  whicli  are  amply  sufficient  111  extent 
and  resources  lor  all,  and  wliere,  ondei  ihe  ioslering 
care  extended  lo  them  hy  me  gem  rai  anu  state  go- 
vernments, and  the  nenevoienl  ettoris  of  Ihe  tSucieLy 
pf  Friends  lor  their  moial  and  intellectual  impruve 
Merit,  tney  uulu  soon  lorgei  meir  supposed  griev- 
ances, and  become  nappy  and  conlenleu  in  t,.e  en 
joy  inept  ol  a perinanent  and  undisputed  home. 

4 lie  Senecas  oeciineu  acceding  to  the  transfer  01 
Uigjr  lunds,  uoyv  in  me  ynlgpio  Rank  oi  NlJ.v  York, 


'n  the  1 re  usury  of  the  United  States,  a=  provided  for 
in  (lie  3d  section  of  the  act  of  June  27th,  1846  — 
This  was  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  difference  in 
ihe  rate  of  interest  which  Ihey  would  thereby  be 
entitled  to  receive. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  4th  section  of  the  same  act,  “to  ascertain  what 
annuities  or  moneys  have  been  wrongfully  withhold- 
en  from  the  Seneca  Indians  by  Ihe  iate  sub  agent  of 
the  United  States,  and  so  lost  to  them,”  has  just 
been  received  and  in  a few  days  will  he  laid  before 
you  for  transmission  to  congress,  as  required  by  law. 

In  remitiing  the  annuities  for  the  present  year,  in- 
structions were  given,  under  the  authority  vested  in 
the  president  by  the  ant  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
congress,  to  pay  them  over,  in  all  cases,  to  heads  of 
families  and  others  entitled,  according  to  ther  just 
proportions,  instead  of  to  the  chiefs  or  to  such  per- 
sons a-  they  might  designate,  as  required  by  the  pre- 
vious law.  They  were  paid  over  accordingly,  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Indians  generally,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  whose  agent,  on 
pretexts  wholly  unjustifiable,  paid  over  theirs  to  the 
chiefs,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  mass  of  the  tribe, 
as  a fair  division  of  the  annuities  would  have  given 
to  eai  h individual  from  thirty  two  to  thirty  five  dol- 
lars; whereas  it  is  reported  that  a large  portion  of 
them  received  only  three  dollars;  and  many,  it  is  re- 
presented, are  already  beginning  to  complain  of  ttieir 
consequent  necessitous  condition.  As  far  as  possible, 
all  the  facts  and  circu  uslanees  connected  with  this 
nefarious  transaction  will  be  fully  inquired  into. 

The  different  mode  of  payment  authorized  by  the 
new  law  is  equitable  and  just,  and  cannot  but  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  results.  Instead  of 
the  chiefs  and  their  special  retainers  and  Iriends.  or 
interested  white  persons  by  whom  they  are  influen- 
ced and  controlled,  becoming  enriched  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tribe  generally,  as  under  the  old  system, 
it  will  give  lo  every  one  his  just  and  proper  share 
of  the  buunly  of  the  government.  It  will  also  tend 
to  check  the  inordinate  system  of  credi  s which  has 
heretofore  prevailed,  by  which  the  idle  and  profli- 
gate were  enabled  to  pledge  and  sweep  away  a great 
portion  of  the  lunds  of  the  trib  ,90  that  tvheu  the  rap  1- 
city  of  the  chiefs  and  iheir  friends  had  been  satisfied, 
•here  was  but  little,  if  any  tiling,  left  for  the  upright 
and  industrious.  A copy  of  the  instructions,  vv  dot. 
more  fully  show  the  unfairness  and  injustice  of  the 
old  system,  and  the  propriety  and  advantages  of  the 
new,  accompanies  (his  report,  (marked  A ) 

The  annuities  of  many  of  the  tribes  are  very  large 
— much  greater  in  amount  than  is  requisite  for 
iheir  actual  wants  at  any  one  period.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  after  supplyin  their  more  immediate 
necessities,  the  excess  enables  them  to  indulge  in 
idleness  and  profligacy  , or  is  wasted  for  articles  of 
no  real  value  to  them.  I’bey  will  scarcely  provide 
for  ttieir  wants  during  the  winter;  and  when  spring 
comes,  they  are  in  so  great  a slate  of  desti- 
tution that  they  are  compelled  lo  resort  to  hunting 
for  a subsistence,  instead  of  turning  their  attention 
to  agri  ulture.  It  has,  therefore,  been  determined, 
alter  a full  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  where 
the  annuities  are  sufficiently  lar  ge,  they  shall  be  di- 
vided and  paid  semi-annually — one  half  in  ihe  fall, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  spring.  The  different  tribes 
have  been  notified  accordingly  ; and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  all  cberlully  consent  to  the  arrangement, 
• xoepl  one  Iriue,  acting  under  the  influence  of  in- 
terested while  men,  who  are  opposed  to  ttie  change 
lor  purposes  01  ttieir  own.  i'he  spring  pay  men  s 
will  so  tar  supply  ttieir  necessities  as  to  enaole  tliem 
lo  put  in  their  crops,  and,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
await  their  maturing;  where  not  sufficient  lor  the  lat- 
ter purpose,  a portion  can  resort  to  hunting,  and 
others  remain  lo  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
ciops;  and  they  -ill  ue  encouraged  to  pursue  this 
couise.  In  this  way,  much  moie  attention  may  be 
paid  lo  the  peaceful  and  more  profitable  pursuits  ol 
agriculture,  winch  will  lend  greatly  to  their  advance- 
ment 111  civilization,  arm  to  increase  the  resources 
and  commi  ts  01  civilized  lile  among  tliem. 

Slate  enls  G and  H exhibit  the  investments  in 
stocks  o..  Inman  account,  and  the  annual  interest 
lie  reon;  anU  also  ihe  amounts  not  invested,  Out  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  Stales,  the  interest  upon 
which  is  annually  appropriated  by  congress.  In  eon- 
lortnily  with  ttie  policy  staled  in  my  report  of  last 
year,  tne  large  sum  of  §1,095,564  81  — being  balan- 
ces ol  old  appropriations  not  required  for  current 
expenditure,  or  lire  objects  of  winch  had  been  ac- 
complished, lias  been  carried  to  the  “surplus  fund,” 
as  the  cancelling  of  such  appropriations  is  usually 
tei  n.ed.  1 also  staled  in  that  report  that  large  balan- 
ces had  accumulated  in  the  nands  ol  some  ol  the 
agents,  and  that  they  nad  been  required  in  all  cases 
to  return  all  amounts  nut  needed  for  expenditure 
within  the  last  fiscal  year  to  the  treasury,  where 
they  wouid  not  only  ue  more  sale,  out,  instead  of 


lying  idle  with  the  agents,  would  be  available  fir 
other  purposes.  The  sum  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
custody  of  the  agents,  and  replaced  in  the  treasury, 
was  §284.849  91. 

A large  number  of  claims  for  land,  purchased  by 
individual  grantees  under  various  Indian  treaties^ 
have  been  examined  during  the  past  year.  All  sales 
shown  to  have  been  made  for  a fair  and  reasonable 
consideration,  and  the  money  either  paid  or  deposit- 
ed with  the  depar  ment,  have  heen  reported  and  ap- 
proved by  the  president;  and  the  deeds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  sale  transmitted  to  ihe  general  land  office, 
or  to  the  purchasers,  with  a view  to  the  issuing  of 
patents.  Claims  for  funds  purchased  of  reservees — 
Indians  or  persons  of  Indian  descent — under  the  treaty 
with  the  Pottawatomies  of  Oct.  20,  1832,  have  also 
been  presented  for  approval.  It  appears,  hy  an  opi- 
nion of  the  attorney  general,  that  the  title  in  fee 
simple  to  those  lands  still  remains  with  the  United 
States — the  reservees  having,  by  the  terms  or  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty,  retained  only  a possessory  or 
usufruct  right.  The  Chippewa*,  Otto-vas,  and  Pot- 
tavvatomies,  in  the  treaty  of  1833,  sought  to  remedy 
this  slate  of  things,  and  to  obtain  the  title  in  fee 
simple,  with  the  power  to  alienate;  but  the  senate 
refused  to  sanction,  and  the  provision  was  stricken 
out.  Sales  having  been  made,  however,  of  certain 
portions  of  these  reservations,  congress,  by  special 
enactments  in  1839,  and  again  in  1841,  relinquished 
the  fee  simple,  or  reversionary  interest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  purchasers  upon  their  satisfying  the 
president  that  they  had  paid  to  the  reservees  a fair 
and  adequate  consideration.  By  the  treaty  of  1837 
with  the  Pottawatomies,  the  sum  of  $4,000  was  sti- 
pulated 'o  be  paid  to  one  of  these  reservees,  lor  fiv  e 
sections;  anu  congress,  in  1839,  appropriated  a simi- 
ilar  amount  lor  five  other  sections  relinquished  to  the 
United  States. 

There  are  still  a number  of  sections  which  are 
claimed  by  individual  reservees,  all  of  whom,  it  is 
believed,  have  emigrated  and  are  now  residing  with 
their  brethren  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Some 
have  sold  to  individual  purchasers,  and  no  doubt  re- 
ceived their  money  ; while  the  others  are  insisting 
upon  the  same  compensation  from  the  government 
which  was  paid  to  those  who  have  relinquished  lo 
the  United  Slates.  The  lands  embraced  in  these  re 
servation*  lie  in  Illinois,  are  lavorably  located  and 
niucti  w anted  lor  settlement  and  cultivation;  and  the 
people  of  ilial  state  are  solicitous  for  the  extinguish- 
ment in  some  way  ol  the  Indian  title,  so  that  they 
can  be  brought  into  market.  The  peculiar  situation 
of  these  lands,  and  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
some  speedy  action,  have  thus  induced  me  to  bring 
the  subject  lo  your  special  notice. 

A statistical  account  ol  the  various  tribes,  includ- 
ing a digest  of  iheir  Industrial  eaus,  peculiar  ha- 
bits, resources,  and  employments  of  every  kind,  is 
essential  lo  an  accuiale  knowledge  of  their  condi- 
tion and  prospects,  and  would  very  materially  aid 
the  department  in  suggesting  the  most  suitable  mea- 
sures lor  their  improvement.  The  act  of  June  27, 
1846,  required  “a  census  and  statistics  lo  be  taken 
anu  eolltcLed”  by  the  officers  of  the  department;  and 
a sub  equeul  icsoluuo.i  of  me  senate  authorized  the 
secretaiy  ol  war  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  means 
at  his  command  to  collect  such  practical  information, 
respecting  iheir  “condition,  habits,  and  progress,”  as 
might  be  considered  useful  and  necessary.  Neither 
the  act  nor  resolution,  however,  provided  any  speci- 
fic means  for  the  purpose,  or  enjoined  further  action 
than  might  be  luund  convenient  and  practicable, 
consistently  » ilh  a proper  execution  of  the  current 
and  ordinary  duties  ol  the  agents  and  sub  agents. — • 
The  result  of  these  eflorts,  so  far  as  me  same  bad 
then  come  lo  band,  was  communicated  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs  of  the  house  ol  representa- 
tives, prior  10  the  adjournment  of  the  Jasl  session  of 
congress,  and  was  printed  111  report  No.  53.  From 
the  lateness  ol  the  session,  and  the  hurried  manner 
in  which  tne  facts  and  statements  had  necessarily  to 
be  taken,  they  are  probaoly  less  accurate  loan  they 
could  nave  been  rendered  under  other  and  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances.  But  they  contain  important 
inlormation  winch  has  been  inaoe  ttie  basis  of  fur- 
ther and  mure  extensive  inquiries. 

The  5th  section  of  the  act  ot  March  3J,  1847, 
makes  provision  lor  collecting  and  digesting  such 
statistics  and  materials  as  will  tend  to  nlu-lrate  the 
•‘history,  present  Condition,  arid  luturs  prospects  of 
the  luoiati  ti  thes  of  the  U.  Stales  ” Undei  this  ^rovi 
sioti,  immediate  steps  were  made  to  prepare  and  issue 
to  the  agents  and  sun  agents  forms  lor  a complete 
census;  and  there  has  also  ueen  piepared  a list  of 
queries,  so  arranged  as  to  direct  attention  to  the  most 
uselul  and  important  topics..  l'nese  inquiries  have 
been  sent  not  only  lu  me  agents  01  tne  department, 
but  to  persons  in  every  quarier  ul  the  Country  who 
were  supposed  to  possess  the  desire-)  inlormation; 
and  111  mis  manner  an  extended  interest  nas  been 
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imparted  to  the  subject.  The  office  has  endeavored 
to  avail  it=elf  of  the  observations  and  experience  of 
persons  who  have  passed  much  of  their  lives  on  the 
frontiers,  as  well  as  others, however  widely  situated, 
who  have  directed  their  researches  and  given  their 
reflection  to  the  history  and  condition  of  the  red 
man,  and  who  feel  a benevolent  desire  for  his  eleva- 
tion and  improvement.  The  answers  which  have 
already  been  received  are  of  the  most  interesting 
and  eatiafactory  character. 

The  cause  of  education  is  steadily  advancing. — 
The  effects  already  experienced  have  sali-fied  the 
department  of  its  great  importance.  While  tribes 
remain  in  the  aboriginal  or  hunter  estate,  there  can 
be  no  just  or  adequate  appreciation  among  them  of 
the  practical  use  of  letters.  Agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  serve  to  awaken  a new  interest,  by 
teaching  them  the  true  relations  they  bear  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  civilized  community  around  them. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  adv  intages  of  education 
are  first  seen  and  appreciated.  A knowledge  of 
letters  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  acquisition,  which, 
though  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  white  man,  is 
superfluous  and  wholly  unnecessary  among  them- 
selves. Such  were  the  opinions  heretofore  enter- 
tained by  a large  majority  of  the  tribes;  but  the  pre- 
judices of  the  chiefs  and  oiher  leading  men  in  favor 
of  the  hunter  stale,  and  against  the  introduction  and 
use  of  letters,  are  gradually  giving  way  before  the 
steady  progress  of  instruction. 

Schools  have  been  kept  up  and  maintained  among 
all  the  tribes  where  they  hail  before  obtained  a foot- 
ing. In  some,  th°  number  of  teachers  am)  places  ol 
instruction  have  been  greatly  increased,  whilst  those 
who  have  made  the  greatest  progress,  and  are  larlli- 
e3t  advanced  in  civilization,  are  ask  ng  for  a higher 
order  of  information,  and  manifesting  an  increased 
interest  for  the  extension  and  more  ge  ,eral  diffusion 
of  tne  benefits  ol  the  system  among  the  females. 

Time  and  experience  are  essential  to  t tie  Uevefop- 
ment  and  correct  application  of  all  systems  of  in 
Struclion.  Ttie  practice  so  long  pursued,  ol  selecting 
a tew  bo  s from  the  different  tribe-,  an  1 piacuig 
them  at  our  colleges  and  night  schools,  lias  failed  to 
produce  the  benefi  ial  results  anticipated;  white  the 
great  mass  of  the  tribe  at  home  were  -off  . e l to  re- 
main in  ignorance.  It  lias  therefore  been  neariy  an  m- 
doned,  and  will  be  entirely  discontinued  as  soon  as 
existing  arrangements  will  justify  a wit.drawal  ol 
the  boys  who  are  now  at  such  institutions;  and  all 
the  means  and  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  de 
partment  be  applied  to  the  establishment  and  matn- 


Arrangements  were  made  diinn-i  the  pas'  su  n n c 
with  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Enis 
copal  church,  for  the  cstahli-hmerit  of  a manual 
labor  school  among  the  Cliickasaws,  that  tribe  hav 
iog  appropriated  from  their  own  means  the  sum  of 
$5,000  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings, 
arid  $6,000  annually  for  carrying  on  and  maintaining 
the  school.  Contracts  were  also  entered  into — mo 
with  the  Methodists,  and  the  other  with  the  Presby- 
terians— for  the  establishment  of  tvvo  manual  labor 
schools  at  different  and  convenient  points  among  the 
Creeks.  The  sum  of  $6  000  was  appropriated  for 
the  buildings  and  improvements,  and  $4,000  annually 
for  their  support,  in  each  case.  Provision  has  like- 
wise heen  made  for  a manual  labor  school  among 
the  Quapaws,  which  will  probably  be  ready  to  go 
into  operation  in  the  spring,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Methodist  church;  and  a contract  has 
just  been  closed  with  the  Catholics  for  a similar  in 
stitution  among  the  Miamies,  for  which  they  have 
consented  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  from 
their  annuities  of  $2,000.  These  societies,  by  the 
terms  of  the  several  contracts,  are  to  receive  fifty 
dollars  for  every  scholar  which  they  shall  maintain 
and  educate.  This  is  to  include  boarding,  clothing, 
stationery,  medical  attendance,  and  every  other  ne- 
cessary expense. 

Eflorls  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  made, 
to  induce  other  tribes  having  large  annuities,  to  suf- 
fer some  j-arl  ol  them  to  De  applied  to  the  extension 
and  maintenance  of  a system  w hich  is  so  essential  to 
their  prosperity  and  happiness. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  devolving  on  this 
office  is  the  proper  administration  of  the  law  in  re 
laiion  to  the  graining  of  licenses  to  trade  with  the 
Indians,  fruiters  necessarily  have  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring much  mfi  icrice  over  Itiem,  and  can  esc:  < ise 
much  power  for  good  or  for  evil;  a-  d hence  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  license  none  but  pers  -n  of 
proper  cuoracter,  who  wiii  deal  fairly,  and  o > -ope- 
rate with  Ihe  government,  in  Us  measures  for  melio- 
rating tiie  o nuition  ol  the  Indians.  Che  importance 
of  tin-  s uijec  , n is  leaieu,  lias  bteo  too  much  met 
looked,  and  ii  ease-  lia-e  u eu  granted  to  tally 
persons  oi  char  c cr,  who  vnl  deal  fairly,  an.)  co- 
operate ith  the  government  in  its  measures  for 
meliorali  g the  condition  of  tne  Indians.  Pile  im- 
portance of  ttie  subject,  it  is  leare  , has  been  too 
much  overlooked,  and  licenses  have  been  granted  to 
m my  persons  who  should  never  have  been  per. uitted 
to  go  into  the  Indian  country.  In  order  to  give  ttie 
department  an  entire  supervision  over  the  system, 


tenance  of  manual  labor  and  other  schools  in  the  [ the  law  requires  that  when  licenses  are  granted, 
Indian  country.  Ttie  advantages  will  m this  way  be  they  shad  be  forthwith  reported  to  this  uffi  e lor  its 
more  generally  diffused  among  the  great  body  of  the  approval  or  disapproval;  but  this  has  rarely  neen 


tribe 

In  every  system  which  has  been  adopted  for  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  education  among  tfe  Indians, 
the  department  has  found  its  most  efficient  and  tailti- 
ful  auxiliaries  and  laborers  in  the  societies  of  the 
several  Christian  denominations,  which  have  sent  out 
mi-sionaries,  established  schools,  and  maintained  lo- 
cal teachers  among  the  different  tribes.  Deriving 
their  impulse  from  principles  of  philanthropy  and 
religion,  and  devoting  a large  amount  of  their  own 
means  to  the  education,  moial  elevation,  and  im- 


; done  in  a proper  manner,  and  i many  <: 
' all.  On  looking  into  tiie  regulations  adoi 


cases  riot  at 

g into  the  regulations  adopted  ay  one 
of  i our  predecessors  some  years  since,  they  . i-r  - 
lounu  lo  tie  defective;  not  being  Sufficiently  specific, 
nor  requiring  Uial  care  and  precaution  requisite 
tne  pan  of  the  agents  and  sub  agents.  New  or  more 
perfect  regulations  were,  inerelor.  , prepared  and 
recently  adopted  by  you,  a copy  of  which  is  annexed, 
(marked  B ) 

All  trie  agents  of  the  department  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  la  v passed  at  the  last  session  o 
provemenl  of  the  tribes,  l tie  department  has  not  congress,  adding  the  punishment  oi  imprisonment  to 
hesitated  to  make  them  the  instruments,  u>  a cousi-  the  fine- formerly  impo-ed.lor  introducing  or  disp  sing 
derable  extent,  of  applying  ttie  lunds  appropriated  i oi  intoxicating  liquors  in  ttie  Indian  country  and 
by  the  government  lor  like  purposes.  Their  exer-  I making  Indians  competent  witnesses  in  trials  for 
tiuus  have  thus  been  encouraged,  and  a greater  de-  such  offences,  will  be  productive  of  much  good.  Its 
gree  ot  economy  at  tne  same  time  secured  m tne  effects  have  already  been  sensibly  felt;  but  Ibis  great 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  while  the  evil  can  never  be  very  materially  diminished  until 
schools  and  academies  under  their  charge  have  been  ! there  is  some  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  states 
seen  to  flourish,  the  department  lias  a sure  guaranty,  I adjacent  lo  the  Indian  country  to  prevent  the  tr  flic 

in  ardent  spirits  along  their  borders,  which  in  some 
places  are  -aid  to  be  lined  with  dram-shops,  to  which 
the  Indians  resort,  and  whence  the  pernicious  article 
is  taken  into  the  Indian  country  in  a manner  which 
defies  detection  These  places  are  tiie  scenes  ol 
Irequenl  moils  and  isturbarices,  and  sometimes  of 
murders,  winch  may  some  day  lead  lo  v-  ry  serious 
cunsequences,  involving  ttie  tranquility  of  the  fron- 
tier aud  the  lives  of  our  citizens  residing  on  or  near 
it.  Nut  ooiy  good  morals  and  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity, Out  duly  towards  their  frontier  population, 
Would  seem  lo  call  loudly  upon  the  states  referred 
to,  for  some  stringent  and  effective  measures  lor  tOe 
suppression  ol  the  evil.  With  the  vie.w  oi  calling 
the  attention  ot  the  proper  authoiities  of  those  states 
to  toe  subject,  you  addressed  them  an  earnest  letter 
on  the  14.0  of  July  last,  a copy  of  which  is  annexed, 
(aiaikeu  D,)  lo  which  a reply  has  been  received  only 
Horn  the  governor  of  Arkansas,  also  annexed,  (mark- 
ed E ) A copy  of  the  regulations  issued  for  carrying 
the  law  into  effect  (marked  C)  is  likewise  appended. 

Provision  having  been  made  for  that  purpose  at 
the  last  session  of  congress,  the  department  appoint- 
ed a special  agent  to  visit  the  Cumaoches  and  other 
wild  tribes  to  Texas.  From  his  reports,  it  will  be 


in  llie  high  and  sacred  obligations  under  which  they 
act,  for  Hie  iaitlilul  application  ol  the  means  assign- 
ed them. 

The  accompanying  reports  will  exhibit  the  pro- 
gress winch  has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  the 
present  state  and  condition  ol  the  schools,  and  ttie 
increasing  interest  which  the  subject  of  education  is 
attracting  amo.  g a very  large  number  of  ttie  tribes. 

It  is  regretted  that  no  report  lias  been  received 
from  the  Cherokees;  bu.  they  are  represented  to 
have  appropriated  the  sum  ol  $35,000  lor  the  esta- 
blishment ol  two  seminaries  near  I atilequah— one 
for  males,  and  the  other  lor  lemates — and  to  be  now 
engaged  in  erecting  the  buildings,  which  are  to  be 
oi  brick,  and  in  making  the  other  necessary  improve- 
ments. Besides  tne  neighborhood  schools,  which  are 
located  in  the  various  precincts,  the  Choctaws  have 
three  academies  lor  the  instruction  of  uoys,  and  five 
seminaries  for  females;  in  carrying  on  and  maintain 
ing  which,  they  annually  expend  about  $3l),000.— 
Tne  manual  labor  school  established  among  the 
Osages,  which  was  placed  nnder  the  care  and  super- 
intendence o!  the  Catholic  Society,  wheul  into  ope- 
ration on  the  1st  oi  June  last,  and  promises  to  he 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  icsuits. 


seen  that  the  most  friend  I v nnderst  >nding  m-.n'iinies 
to  exist  between  those  Indians  and 'he  United  S-ites 
Nearly  all  the  tribes,  parties  to  ttie  treaty  of  1846. 
were  reeently  assembled  in  council,  when  the  agent 
( Major  Neighbors')  distributed  among  them  the  va- 
luable presents  which  were  promised  by  that  treaty. 
During  the  council,  they  gave  renewed  assurane.es 
of  their  determination  to  observe  the  several  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty,  to  refrain  from  committing 
depredations,  and  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with 
the  people  and  government  of  the  U.  States 

Iri  my  report  of  last  year,  I called  your  attention 
to  the  ■ uliar  situation  of  these  Indians,  and  lo  the 
anomalous  character  of  their  relation  to  the  general 
government.  Texas,  on  coming  into  the  Union,  ex- 
pressly reserved  the  right  to,  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over,  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands 
lying  within  her  limits.  She  has  accordingly  dis 
posed  of  large  tracts  situated  in  those  sections  of  the 
stale  where  the  Indians  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
hunt,  and  which  they  have  therefore  always  consi 
dered  as  belonging  to  themselv.-s.  The  purchasers 
of  these  tracts  have  recently  been  engaged  in  sur- 
veying and  making  their  boundaries,  with  a vie-.v  to 
the  introduction  and  settlement  upon  them  of  a white 
popula'ion  This  has  been  done  without  first  on 
taming  ttie  consent  of  the  Indians;  and,  if  thus  per- 
sisted in.  will,  it  is  feared,  become  the  means  u in 
terruptmg  those  peaceful  relation-  which  no-.v  so 
happily  • xisi  among  these  numerous  and  savage 
tritics.  Tin-  subject  is  one  that  must  necessarily 
soon  commend  ii--  II  to  tiie  attention  arid  serious 
consideration  ol  the  proper  authorities 

Ttie  unprotected  and  greatly  exposed  condition  of 
our  fellow  citizens  iri  Oregon,  will  no  doubt  attract, 
as  it  merits,  the  attention  and  early  consideration  of 
congress.  The  peculiar  Stipulations  under  which 
that  territory  wa«  <*»  long  occupied,  have  he.-  i ter- 
minated; but  ihe  interests  and  mfluenees  which  m 
the  m-  autime  grew  up.  an  ve.ry  far  from  b-  g 
lenuived.  Many  persons  owing  allegiance  r ■ : 
powers,  h .se  imer-  s'-s  and  feelings  are  v r- 
the  extension  in  that  quarter  of  our  right' . > an- 
rity.ap  still  residing  • iltim  th«.  ek  o-.v,-,  ge.  ) 
risdiclion  of  ( fie  United  Slums.  The  nu  .b 
Indians  in  Oregon  has  been  e-ui  ..aled  at  about  » 
thousand  souis.  Their  knowledge  of  the  rein  n os 
Which  they  no.-,  bear  towards  the  Uiiee.l^Sta;*’- 
must  be  extremely  limited,  whilst  their  principal 
trade  continues  to  be  carried  on  wuh  the  subjects  of 
foreign  government'.  The  various  bands  -residing 
in  the  British  possessions,  north  of  the  49  n parallel 
of  latitude,  in  the  Uppei  Calilortiia,  south  of  the  42d, 
afford  a rtady  and  convenient  means  of  reaching 
these  Indians,  by  persons  inimical  to  the  U.  S-.au-s, 
and  of  exciting  among  them  feelings  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  hostility  towards  our  citizens. 

Under  these  circ.  instances,  the  depaitmenl,  soon 
alier  l fie  adjournment  of  congress,  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  appointing  one  of  our  citizens  in 
Oiegon,  whose  standing  and  efficiency  are  well  cer- 
tified, a sob  agent  for  the  various  tubes  within  that 
territory.  He  was  instructed  to  visit  the  different 
bands,  lo  counsel  ith  and  disabuse  their  minds  of 
any  u juriuus  i .pre-sions  that  may  have  been  made 
upon  them,  and  to  endeavor,  by  suitable  presents 
and  by  every  other  proper  means  itlnri  his  power, 
lo  es  ablish  and  maintain  peaceful  and  lnen  ,|y  rela- 
tions between  them  and  the  citizens  of  the  U.  Stales. 
No  report,  however,  or  ottiei  intelli  nice  from  this 
officer,  has  yet  beeu  received  by  the  department. 

'The  reports  of  the  superintendent-  and  agent® 
exhibit  in  detail  the  state  of  affairs  among  the  va- 
rious trioes  up  lo  this  time,  and  give  some  indication 
of  their  prospects  for  the  future.  The  strongest 
lee  mgs  by  which  an  Indian  in  his  uncivilized  state 
is  actuated,  being  a passion  for  •'  ar,  and  a desire  of 
revenge  lor  injuries  either  suffered  or  fancied,  iL  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  collisions  and  bloodshed  do 
not  more  frequently  occur  among  our  more  remote 
tribes,  with  whom  we  have  but  little  intercourse, 
and  over  whom  it  is  difficult  to  exercise  any  control. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  cases  of  difficulty 
already  noticed,  however,  tranquility  has  generally 
prevailed  among  the  different  tribes,  and  between 
them  and  our  trontier  population;  and  whilst  there 
is  much  staled  m the  report  to  deplore,  in  relation 
to  the  effects  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  by  the  In- 
dians, furnished  by  them  by  persons  actuated  only 
by  a heartless  and  unhallowed  desire  of  gain,  and 
which  greatly  embarrasses  the  government  mi  carry- 
ing out  the  benevolent  policy  adopted  for  their  mo- 
ral and  social  elevation,  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  gratifying  evidences  of  a real  and  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  their  condition  and  proa 
peels.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedienl  servant, 

W.  MEDILL, 
Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Maiici,  Secretary  of  vV'ar. 
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United  States  funds  embezzled. — Trie  U.  States 
mini  at  Philadelphia,  has  suffered  a loss,  amount  said 
to  be  about  $29,000  attributed  to  Randall  Richardson, 
one  of  the  clerks,  who  absquatulated  on  Monday  last. 

Pennsylvania.  The  legislature  assembled  at  Harris- 
burg on  the  4th  January. 

The  Senate.  Thirty  two  members  answered  to  their 
names.  The  vote  (nr  speaker  of  the  senate  stood,  Wi. 
Williamson,  (whig)  19;  John  Hill,  (adm.)  12. 

The  House  Ninety-eight  members  answered  to  their 
names.  The  election  returns  were  op;  led  and  exam- 
ined, after  which  the  house  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
a speaker.  Wm.  F.  Parker,  Esq.,  (adm.)  received  63, 
and  Mr.  Ladley,  (whig)  33  votes. 

Zinc.  A large  body  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  (calamine) 
has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Fahnestock,  near 
the  lead  mine  of  Mr.  Shenk  in  Lancaster  county.  The 
ore,  which  had  been  pronounced  lime,  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  contain  60  per  cent  of  zinc. 

Maryland.  The  legislature  assembled  at  Annapolis 
on  Monday,  the  27ih  ult. 

Thk  Senate  organized  by  re-electing  Dr.  Isaac  Wil- 
liams, of  Somerset  county,  president  of  the  senate. — 
The  other  officers  of  the  last  session  were  likewise  re- 
elected. 

The  House  Mr.  Blackistone,  of  St.  Mary’s  county, 
was  elected  speaker.  Geo  G.  Brewer,  chief  clerk,  Eli 
Duvall,  reading  clerk. 

Governor  Thomas'  inaugural.  According  to  the  con 
stituiion  of  the  state,  Gov.  Thomas  qualified  in  presence 
of  both  houses  on  Monday,  the  3d  inst.,  and  upon  that 
occasion  delivered  an  inaugural  address,  which  we  re- 
gret not  having  space  to  insert  at  present,  as  it  occupies 
three  columns  of  the  Patriot,  most  of  which  is  occupied 
in  arguing  the  propriety  of,  and  urging  the  call  of  a 
convebtion  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

Gov.  Thomas  takes  decided  ground  for  sustaining  the 
state  credit  in  his  inaugural,  and  is  explicit  in  repudiat- 
ing the  Wilmot  proviso. 

The  Treasurer’s  annual  report,  was  laid  before  the  le- 
gislature on  ihe  3d  inst.  Limiting  its  details,  we  have 
space  for  only  its 

Recapitulation. 

Balance  in  treasury  1st  Dec,  1846 
Receipts  during  the  year  ending  1st 
Dec.  1847 

For  ordinary  revenue  accru- 
ed during  the  year  $336,738  06 

Do  accrued  before  14,417  23 

Direct  income,  and  tax  on  of. 
ficers  which  accrued  du- 
ring the  year  297,323  17 

Do.  which  accrued  before  200,244  08 

Do.  for  do.  of  1847  272,254  63 

Revenue  from  internal  im- 


$148,048  41 


The  extraordinary  large  arnouiTt  which  (in  the  fiscal 
year  just  closed)  has  b<-en  received  in  coupons,  has  had 
the  very  desirable  eff  ci  of  materially  lesseni"g  the 
amount  of  interest  to  be  funded;  but  as  a considerable 
part  of  these  receipts  were  on  account  of  taxes  due  for 
the  year  18  47 ; the  receipts  in  the  current  year  from  that 
source  will  to  a like  extent  be  diminished.  Notwith- 
standing this  drawback  on  the  receipts  of  ihe  year,  it  is 
estimated  that  these  receipts,  together. with  he  balance 
in  the  treasury,  will  be  adequate  to  meet  t ha  liabilities  of 
the  year.  But  as  estimates,  however  guarded,  are  liable 
to  disappoint,  it  is  the  part  of  prudence,  especially  in  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance,  to  provide  by  all  the 
means  in  its  power  against  such  contingency. 

The  treasurer  would  respectfully  suggest,  as  the  most 
easy,  natural,  and,  he  thinks,  effectual  provision  to  ac- 
complish this  desirable  purpose,  the  passage  of  an  act 
during  the  present  session,  requiring  one  fourth  part  of 
the  taxes  of  1848,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  on  the  1st 
October  1848,  (instead  of  as  now  on  the  1st  of  January, 
• 849.)  and  one  fourth  part  quarterly  thereafter  and  so 
tor  future  years.  Such  provision,  he  thinks,  will  obviate 
the  inconvenience  that  might  otherwise  flow  from  the 
payments  which  have  been  made  in  the  past  year  on 
account  of  the  taxes  of  1847,  and,  in  that  event,  the 
great  benefit  of  a reduction  of  the  funded  arrears,  will 
have  been  obtained,  without  impairing  the  future  ability 
of  the  treasury,  or  imposing  any  additional  tax  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  state 

[Of  the  $769,821  88  received  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  from  “the  direct  and  income  tax,  and  taxon  offi 
cers,”  ue  observe  that  $723,610  20  were  paid  to  him  in 
coupons,  and  only  $46  2t  l 68  in  cash-] 

Tennessee.  Finances. — The  report  of  the  comptrol- 
ler recently  laid  before  the  legislature,  shows 
That  the  total  liabilities  ol  the  state, 
drawing  interest  on  the  first  Monday 
of  October  last,  were  $3,337,857  66 

Total  productive  stocksof  the  state  draw- 
ing interest  at  the  same  time  4 837.430  61 

Balance  of  assets  over  liabilities  is  1,499,573  93 

The  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state  during  the  last  two  years,  includ 
ing  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  named,  were  819,596  05 
The  disbursements  in  the  same  time 
amounted  to  642,314  42 

Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  177,261  73 


provement  companies,  ap- 
plicable to  payment  on 
public  debt 

So  much  of  the  receipts  from 
Washington  branch  rail- 
road, in  lieu  of  interest  on 
surplus  revenue  for  use  of 
free  schools 

Loans,  in  pursusance  of 
chap.  97,  1845,  and  348  of 
1846,  (to  build  new  tobacco 
warehouses) 

From  inspection  of  tobacco 
in  Baltimore 

From  tax  for  colonization 

From  re-payments 

From  overpayments 


140,325  16 


34,069  36 


59,700  00 

10,490  34 
8,279  96 
61  29 
64 


1,374,903  92 


Aggregate 

Disbursements  during  the  same  year — 
On  account  of  ordinaiy  ex 
peuces  $180,288  58 

Interest  on  the  putdic  debt  926,666  74 

Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge 
railroad  4,824  20 

Tax  on  banks  refunded  2,409  08 

State  colonization  10,892  73 

Slate  tobacco  warehouses  59,371  59 

State  tobacco  inspeciion  10,000  00 


1,522  952  23 


. 1,194,452  87 

Leaving  (imbalance  in  the  treasury  1st  De- 
cember, 1847,  of  $328,499  56 

The  aggregate  of  the  treasurer’s  estimates  of  receipts 
for  the  current  year,  is  $838,392 

And  of  the  demand  upon  the  treasury  for 
the  year  920,201  52 

The  report  concludes  as  follows: — . 

A comparison  of  this  annual  report,  with  those  of  the 
two  preceding  year*,  shows  a gratifying  improvement  in 
the  revenue  of  the  state  generally;  but  more  especially 
in  that  portion  of  it  derived  from  revenue  laws  enacted 
within  the  last  three  years. 

This,  together  with  the  fact,  that  the  receipts  in  each 
of  these  years  eiceeded  the  annual  liabilities,  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  revenue  sufficient  to  relieve  the  stale 
from  her  hue  Jjuirtijjappg  embarrassments,  has  now 
been  provided, 

The  first  great  object  having  beep  attained,  the  next, 
and  little  less  important  one,  is  to  provide  that  this  re- 
venue be  brought  into  th*  treasury  in  time,  to  meet  the 
{igmands  upon  jp 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  New  Orleans  at  N. 
Orleans  on  the  28th  December,  Vera  Cruz  dales  to 
the  24th  were  received.  She  broughl  Gen.  Pierce 
and  a number  of  officers  as  passengers,  and  also  the 
remains  of  Lieut.  Cols.  Dickinson  and  Graham, Cols. 
Butler,  Martin  Scott,  and  Ransom,  Capts.  Thompson 
and  Taylor,  Lteuts.  Williams,  Clark  and  Adams, 
Sergeant  Madison,  Dr.  Slade,  and  privates  Trese- 
? -nt  and  Kennedy. 

No  later  intelligence  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  than 
we  had  by  any  previous  arrivals. 

The  barque  Brazil,  Captain  Bevans,  which  sailed 
from  New  Orleans  some  time  since  had  not  arrived 
tier  been  heard  of  at  Vera  Cruz  up  to  the  24th.  She 
is  no  doubt  lost. 

The  train  which  left  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  8th 
December,  accompanied  by  Generals  Twiggs  and 
Pitrce,  reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  23d. 

Gen.  Twiggs  commenced  his  duties  as  governor 
of  Vera  Cruz  on  the  24th  inst. 

Col.  Bankhead  was  to  leave  immediately  for  the 
city  of  Mexico  to  join  Gen.  Sc  It. 

Colonel  Wilson  was  to  leave  on  the  26ih  instant, 
in  the  United  Stales  ship  Germantown,  for  the 
north. 

During  the  skirmish  of  Gen.  Lane  with  the  Mexi- 
cans, Lieut.  Ridgely,  of  the  artillery,  and  assistant 
adj.  general  to  Gen.  Lane,  was  killed. 

The  last  sitting  of  ihe  Mexican  congress  at  Q iere- 
taro  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  since  which  lime  no 
further  sittings  have  taken  place,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  a quorum. 

President  Anaya  has  appointed  Senors  Cuevos, 
M istain  and  Cm  to,  as  commissioners  to  ,.0  on  to 
Washington  to  treat  of  peace,  but  it  is  not  sure  they 
will  leave  while  Santa  Anna  is  in  the  country. 

On  December  6ih,  Maj.  General  Patterson  arrived 
at  Mexico  with  about  50U  of  Col.  Hays’s  Texan  re- 
giment, one  company  ol  2d  dragoons,  and  a small 
train.  On  the  8th,  Gen.  Cushing  arrived  with  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  under  Captain  Webster,  and 
1st  Pennsylvania  regiment  under  Col.  Winkoop,  and 
anotlier  detachment  of  recruits,  and  Maj.  Gen  But- 
ler was  on  the  way,  as  reported  in  Mexico,  with  8U00 
more. 

Col.  Wright,  of  the  Mass,  regiment,  remains  at 
Perote  as  its  governor. 

On  Dec.  2d,  the  guerrillas  near  Vera  Cruz,  wound- 
ed Lt.  Gordon,  of  the  rifle  leg.  and  captured  about 
100  pack  mules. 

Lieut.  O’Sullivan,  promoted  for  gallantry  at  Palo 
Alto,  aDd  engaged  in  the  late  battles  before  Mexico, 
alter  throwing  up  his  commission,  has,  it  is  said,  ac- 
cepted a colonelcy  in  the  Mexican  army, 


On  D o 4th,  the  1st  artillery  under  M ij.  D nick, 
relieved  the  1st  infantry  at  Vera  Cruz. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Cumberland,  and  sloop  of-war 
John  Adams,  were  anchored  under  the  castle  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa. 

On  Dec.  18th,  a train  of  53  wagons  from  Jalapa, 
arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  escorted  by  95  men,  under  L'. 
Titghman,  of  the  Baltimore  battalion  artillery. 

The  Free  American  of  the  21st  says — “We  under- 
stand that  General  Pierce  will  resign  his  co. amission 
in  the  army,  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  the  United 
States.” 

On  the  27th  ultimo,  General  Lane  with  a detach- 
ment fought  the  Mexicans  at  a place  named  Mata- 
moros,  whipped  them,  and  delivered  several  prison- 
ers. 

Special  Correspondence  of  the  N.  Orleans  Picayune. 

Mexico,  Dec.  4,  1647. 

The  news  from  Queretaro  since  my  last  is  extremely 
meagre  and  uninteresling.  The  council  of  governors 
had  at  Iasi  broken  up,  and  they  have  done  nothing  ex- 
cept piudging  themselves  to  sustain  the  government  in 
providing  the  means  to  meet  its  expenditures  in  all  its 
branches.  The  question  of  peace  or  war  was  reserved 
for  the  action  of  the  general  government.  Well  in- 
formed Mexicans  do  not  hesitate  to  charge  thie  result 
upon  the  partisans  of  Santa  Anna,  who  have  been  un- 
accountably increased  in  Queretaro  by  the  accession  of 
nearly  all  the  Puros — Farias  and  one  or  two  others  be- 
ing the  only  exceptions. 

This  pa-tv  (calling  'hcmselves  Samanistas)  are  now’ said 
to  be  hatching  another  revolution  to  place  Santa  Anna  at 
the  head  of  the  government  and  crush  the  hopes  of  the 
peace  party,  and  this  plot,  it  was  believed,  would  be 
successful,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  supineness 
and  indecision  of  the  overnment.  President  Anaya 
issued  a decree  on  the  26th  ult.  that  no  elections  should 
he  held  in  any  part  of  the  republic  accupied  by  the 
Americans,  but  that  the  authorities  now  in  power  should 
continue  toexercise  these  functions.  From  present  ap- 
pearances this  would  be  equivalent  to  giving  the  ayun- 
tamientos  of  this  and  other  pi  ice  - a life-lease  of  office, 
a thing  opposed  to  the  democratic  principle  of  ‘'rota- 
tion,’’ and  therefore  not  likely  to  he  carried  into  effect. 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Siar  of  Wed- 
nesday last — 

“A  call. — The  officers  of  the  American  army,  the 
citizens  attached  thereto,  Mexican  citizens,  foreigners, 
and  such  other  citizens  as  feel  disposed,  are  invited  to 
meet  in  the  senate  chamber,  at  the  National  Palace,  on 
Saturday  afternoon  next,  December  4,  at  4 o’clock,  P. 
M.,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  preliminaries  and 
taking  stock  in  a contemplated  rail  road  between  the 
city  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  and  jhe  intermediate 
points.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  ha- 
ving indicated  a determination  to  occupy  the  territory  of 
Mexico.it  is  expected  thai  the  spirit  of  internal  improve- 
ment, hitherto  unkno  vii  in  this  country,  will  be  called 
forth.” 

There  were  but  few  Mexicans  present,  but  one  of 
them  stated  that  he  was  there  to  represent  some 
four  or  five  others,  and  pledged  himself,  should  the 
security  of  the  undertaking  be  manifested,  to  raise 
nine  millions  of  subscription  for  the  stock  al  once. 


Major  Gaines  at  home  The  hon.  John  P.  Gaines, 
member  of  congress  from  Kentucky,  arrived  at  Coving- 
ton on  the  16th,  and  was  received  with  distinguished 
honors.  In  returning  thanks,  Major  Gaines  took  oc- 
casion to  present  a narrative  of  his  entrance  into  Mex- 
ico, his  imprisonment,  his  sufferings,  nis  escape,  the  vic- 
tories of  Gen.  Scott,  &c.  The  Cincinnati  Atlas  reports 
a sketch  ot  his  remarks,  and  adds: 

“He  said  very  little  of  political  matters,  hut  that  little 
was  full  of  meaning.  In  regard  to  the  war,  he  re-avow- 
ed the  opinion  declared  by  him  before  he  joined  the 
army,  that  it  was  wrongfully  brought  about  by  our  go-1 
vernment,  and  he  now  added  that  the  administration 
were  quite  as  censurable  for  the  manner  of  its  prosecu- 
tion as  for  its  unjust  origin.  The  army,  he  knew,  from 
personal  observation,  had  suffered  for  warn  of  provisions, 
munitions,  and  men.  the  mea,  s of  furnishing  all  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president  by  con- 
gress. Not  only  had  the  gallant  soldiers  suffered  great 
personal  privations  owing  to  this  dereliction  of  the  exe- 
cutive, but  the  war  had  been  actually  prolonged,  and 
rendered  much  more  bloody  and  disastrous  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  Had  the  president  employed 
the  means  at  his  disposal  in  reinforcing  Gen.  Scott,  the 
city  ol  Mexico  would  have  been  captured  earlier,  and, 
in  his  opinion,  with  a far  less  loss  of  life  than  actually 
incurred  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  administration.— 
In  these  opinions  respecting  the  failure  ot  the  executive 
to  furnish  provisions,  munitions,  and  men  to  the  army, 
and  the  mournful  resubs  of  such  inefficiency,  Major 
Gaines  said  every  man  in  the  army,  whatever  his  poli- 
tical predictions,  emphatically  concurred  with  him. 

• He  avowed  his  intention  to  vote  in  congress  the  am- 
plest supplies  for  the  army  as  long  as  the  war  legally  ex- 
ists; but  he  also  avowed,  with  great  emphasis,  his  de- 
cisive determination  to  oppose  the  annexation  of  any 
Mexican  territory  to  the  Uuiled  Stales,  or  the  incorpora-, 
tion  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  Mexico  with  ours. 

“He  remarked  that  he  never  found  a Mexican  in 
Mexico  in  favor  of  peace  with  the  United  S'ates,  and 
he  had  no  hope  of  any  treo'y  through  the  instrumentali- 
ty of  Mr.  Trist.” 
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Texas  annexation-  Ex  pre<idrnt  Jones’ lettprs, 
the  second  of  « hich  will  be  found  in  this  number,  are 
interesting.  They  throw  new  and  official  light  upon 
the  history  of  annexation,  correctin'  miny  state- 
ments which  had  previously  been  published,  and 
'presenting  the  views  and  ants  of  the.  executive  of  the 
republic  of  Tex  .a,  during  the  progress  of  annex  ition. 
given  over  the  signature  of  the  then  president  of  the 
republic. 

The  lvte  Lieut  Levi  Gantt — Among  those  who 
have  cau-'p  to  Mourn  over  the  !o  sps  of  our  army  in  Mex- 
ico are  l!  e rei  -lions  and  ri  nds  i f he  la’e  Lieut.  Levi 
Gantt,  wiio  was  killed  in  me  al  ack  of  the  castle  of 
Chapnltepec.  This  young  officer,  a graduate  of  Wes' 
Paint,  took  nart  in  every  hnule  fought  during  the  present 
war  by  Generals  Scott  and  'I'aylor,  excepting  that  n| 
Buena  Vista,  and  in  each  won  the  approbation  of  his 
superiors,  and  the  admiration  of  his  equals  in  rank,  by 
his  gallantry  and  daring. 

At  Monterey,  he  volunteered,  with  thirty  men,  to 
make  a diversion  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  fortified 
htlls,  near  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  real  attack  was  made.  S > great  was  his 
thirst  for  di-tmclion,  nothing  but  the  positive  orders 
of  his  commanding  officer  prevented  him  from  con 
verting  this  feigned  into  a real  attack.  While 
clambering  up  the  steep  ascent  a cannon  hall  fired  at 
his  patty  came  within  a foot  of  his  head,  covering 
his  face  with  sand  and  gravel.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  enter  the  Mexican  fortifications  on  the  su  nmit 
ol  Cerro  Gordo.  It  is  Relieved  Inal  the  only  officer 
in  advance  of  him  was  Ins  cousin,  Lieut.  Thomas 
E veil,  of  the  rifle  regiment,  who  died  on  the  field  the 
nestday  from  the  effects  of  a wound.  For  his  bravery 
in  this  action  Lieut.  Gantt  was  rei  omtnended  to  be 
breveted.  The  storming  party  at  Chapnltepec  was 
made  up  of  volunteers  from  the  different  corps 
and  regiments  of  the  army.  Lieut.  Gantt  was  a 
volunteer  from  his  own  gallant  regiment,  the  7 1 h 
infantry.  In  marching  to  the  attack,  and  while  under 
shelter  from  the  enemy’s  fire,  Lieut.  Gantt  stepped 
out  to  discover  whelhet  an  approaching  party  were 
friends  or  foes,  a hen  he  was  struck  in  the  middle  of 
his  breast  by  a musket  bail,  and  expired  in  a few 
minutes.  He  was  buried  the  nestday  in  the  church 
yard  atTacubayj.  He  died  a brave  soldier  and  an 
upright  man. 

Lieut.  Gantt  was  a grandson  of  the  late  Benjiintn 
Stoddart,  of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  and  was  of 
the  numeious  ; i d respectable  family  of  Gantts  of 
Prim  e Gt  orge’- county  Md.  He  was  a native  of 
Georgetown,  D C..  hut  moved  at  an  early  age  to 
Prince  G urge’s  counlv , u here,  till  he  entered  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  he  resided.  He 
has  ten  behind  him  an  ex  tuple  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  unsullied  reputation.  [JVa(.  Intelligencer. 

The  Army  Court  Martial — Case  of  Lieut  Col. 
Fremont. — The  examine  iouol  . iluesses  was  brought 
to  .i  c use  on  Tuesday  evening  the  lltlt  January  be- 
ing the  fifty-fourth  da,  of  (he  session  ot  the  court. 
Coionei  F.  being  called  upon  for  his  delence,  ap 
pits,  d the  couit  that  it  would  require  until  the  24iti 
iu-lant  for  turn  lo  examine  ihe  testimony  and  de 
cist- ns  and  range  over  so  long  a lime,  so  wide  a 
field  ol  incidents,  lu  do  himsell  justice  in  his  de 
(ence.  The  court  accordingly  dj  mriied  lo  the  24  h 
instant.  The  vv  jlnesses  were  notified  lo  call  at  the 
depailtnent  lur  payment  lor  attendance,  and  were 
discharged. 

When  itut  trial  commenced,  it  was  our  lull  pur- 
p >se  to  pie-eul  at  least  a synopsis  of  eachdiy’s 
proceedings  in  tne  R gtsler,  assured  that  facts  wo  , i,) 
be  developed  in  its  progress  that  would  ue  important 
to  l lie  future  historian.  Tne  first  few  days’  pro- 
ceedings were  inserted.  We  soon  perceived  how 
ever  that  the  Case  would  tie  spun  out  to  a length 
wlitch  set  our  limits  at  d-fiatice.  The  first  witness 
tiiot  was  called,  occupied  the  court  some  twelve  or 
luurleen  days  to  gel  through  with  his  testimony.  We 
abandoned  the  idea  of  doing  justice  to  such  a case  in 
the  space  we  could  Command  for  Its  insertion. 

Public  lands. — The  report  of  Richard  M.  Young  E~q. 
commissioner  ot  tile  general  land  office,  just  submitted 
lo  co ogress,  shows  that  during  the  year  Idt7  a, 263, 7.50 
acre?  ot  the  public  Ian  is  were  sold,  second,  n.-uj  mini 
queers  o!  m.i  present  year  1339.021  acres  have  been 
sold,  producing  a revenue  of 

Vel.  1W*H.  Kto.  20. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


By  the  schooner  Eleanor,  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the 
29th  December  are  received. 

Gen.  Sceil  had  issued  orders  directing  the  army  to 
take  positions  in  different  portions  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public and  occupy  them  until  Ihe  government  sue* 
for  peace  on  terms  which  will  prove  acceptable  In 
the  (i.  States. 

Numerous  oiher  orders  had  been  issued  requiring 
the  taxes  of  all  kinds  heretofore  paid  to  the  govern 
ment  of  Mexico  to  he  paid  hereafter  for  the  supp  >rf 
of  the  American  army.  The  orders  enumerate  the 
articles  taxed,  and  prohibit  lotteries. 

Colonel  Miles  wa«  about  to  leave  Vera  Cruz,  an  I 
the  regiment  stationed  there  were  making  prepi 
rations  to  give  him  a sumptuous  entertainment,  a« 
a mark  of  lh>  tr  respect  for  him  as  an  offi  -er  and  a 
man. 

A Queretaro  ietler  in  the  Monileur,  published  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  stales  lhat  the  present  congress, 
in  session  at  that  place,  will  not  come  together  again. 
Several  depu  tes  had  left  there,  and  Ihe  letter  adds 
that  new  deputies  and  senators  would  soon  he  in  the 
city.  The  govern ment,  the  letter  further  states,  wa- 
silently  taking  measures  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
trigues in  connecii  m with  the  monarchical  move 
ment.  In  consequence  of  the  gov  mors  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  not  naving  fulfilled  their  promise  In  aid 
the  government  with  such  resources  as  they  coulJ 
command,  it  was  much  cramped  tor  means. 

Assistant  surgeon  Ssterdied  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  15ih  ult.  Full  military  honors  were  paid  to 
his  remains. 

Lieutenant  McDonald,  of  the  3 1 artillery,  and  l vo 
other  officers,  with  a smill  party,  left  Puenla  on  the 
17th  ult.  for  Jalapa,  having  in  charge  a considerable 
quantity  of  money , and  were  attacked  by  a bend  ol 
fourteen  robbers.  Although  only  three  of  our  coun 
tiyrnen  were  armed,  they  def  ated  ttie  ladrones,  and 
arrived  safely  at  iheir  destination. 

The  sloop  of  war  Saratoga,  arrived  at  Pensacola 
on  the  6th  msiaut,  w till  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  27  h 
ult.  The  accounts  hy  her  are  not  so  late,  but  rather 
fuller.  The  new  Mexican  congress  was  to  assemble 
at  Quaratero  early  this  month. 

Most  of  the  U.  Slates  troops  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
were,  at  the  last  accounts,  about  to  depart  for  other 
portions  of  the  republic,  which  are  to  he  held  until 
those  who  have  ihe  authority  to  act  shall  make  saiis- 
lactury  reparation  to  the  U S.  government  and  enter 
upon  negotiations  for  peace. 

The  New  Yolk  Express,  publishes  the  following 
extract  of  a Idler  which  is  mentioned  as  being  (rum 
an  intelligent  officer  mat  has  been  through  ail  the 
campaign. 

Mexico,  December  2. 1848- 

“There  is  nothing  new  here  since  my  last.  Troops 
are  daily  arriving;  but  not  enough  to  efl'eci  much. — 
All  those  that  are  on  the  way  here  ought  lo  have 
been  ori  ttie  ground  before  the  la-t  battles.  We 
ougtit  to  have  75,000  men  to-day,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  lake  possession  of  the  country.  It  is  no  merit 
of  our  government  or  army  that  we  have  not  been 
desiroyed  beiore  Hus.  Our  successes  are  all  owing 
lo  the  weakness  ol  the  enemy.” 

“A  R M V OK  OCCUPATION.” 

The  steamer  Telegraph  reached  New  Orleans  on 
the  28m  December,  Irom  Biazos  which  she  left  on 
the  24ih.  She  bungs  the  remains  of  Captain  Sie- 

?r  IISOII. 

The  following  are  ttie  first  general  orders  of  Gjn. 
Wool,  upon  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  ol 
occupation: 

Headquarters  Jirmy  of  Occupation , 

Monterey,  L)  cembci  9 JS47. 
The  order  of  Major  Gen.  i’ay  lor,  No.  132.  place- 
the  undersigned  in  tne  command  ot  the  army  of  occu- 
pation. 

In  entering  upon  the  important  duties  assigned  h m 
he  would  announce  to  his  command,  that  no  etloi  t on 
Ins  pjsrt  will  be  spared  to  place  it  in  ttie  most  effiei-ml 
condition,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  meet  any  move- 
ment which  may  tie  required.  In  these  ellorts  he 
anticipates  to  be  ably  sustained  by  his  troops,  and 
especially  by  his  offi  ers. 

The  people  of  tne  United  States  are  anxiously 
looking  in  tins  direction  for  an  honorable  termination 


of  the  war.  The  victories  so  glorious  to  our  arms  at 
Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Mon'cey,  Buena 
Vista,  V 'ra  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Ciritrera«,  Chur.  - 
busco  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  have  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  result.  M-xiran  armies,  one  after  ano- 
ther. have  been  beaten  an  I disperse  I,  and  their  capi- 
ta! taken;  yet  the  Mexicans  would  continue  the  wju 
As  peace,  from  all  we  can  learn,  appears  far  in  tho 
distance,  we  are  called  upon  to  prepare  (or  coming 
events.  Pleasure  must  give  way  to  dutv;  our  whole 
duly,  and  nothing  hut  our  duty.  O ledtence,  orde", 
discipline  and  instruction  must  be  rigidly  enforce  i, 
which  the  interest,  tumor  and  glory  of  our  eounli  / 
imperiously  demand. 

All  orders  hitherto  issued  hy  M ijor  Gen.  Taylor, 
will  be  enforced  until  otherwise  directed. 

The  following  offi  ers  are  announced  as  chiefs  of 
Ihe  staff  attached  lo  the  army  of  occupation 

B-t.  Capt.  Irvin  McDowell,  assistant  adjutant  g • 
neral  at  headq  i irters 

Captain  VV.  D.  Fraser,  chief  of  engineers,  and  ai  ♦ 
decamp. 

Maj  Le*.vi3  Cass,  Jr.,  3d  dragoons,  acting  in-pe.  - 
tor  general. 

Major  1.  M.  Washington,  31  artillery,  chief  of  ar- 
tillery, at  Siltillo. 

Capt.  G D Ramsey,  ordnance  department,  chief 
of  ordnance  at  headquarters. 

Col.  Henry  Whiting,  assistant  quartermaster  gene- 
ral, chief  of  the  quartermaster’s  department  at  Mata- 

morns. 

Capt.  E.  S.  Sib'ey,  as-istaut  q wrier. nasi  r at  head- 
quarters. 

Capt.  T.  B.  Linnard,  chief  of  the  topographical 
corps  at  Sa I ti Ho. 

Lt.  L.  Sitgreaves,  corps  of  topographical  engineers 
at  headquarters. 

Captain  A.  B.  Eaton,  commissary  of  subsistence, 
duel  ol  the  commissary  department  at  Br az  is. 

Captain  J C.  Cisey,  co  nmi-Sjry  of  subd-tence  at 
headquarters. 

Surgeon  N S.  Jarvis,  chief  of  the  medical  depat  t- 
ineut  at  headquarters. 

Maj  >r  D.  Hunter,  chief  of  ttie  pay  department  at 
Malauioros. 

Maj.  VV.  A.  Spark,  paymaster  at  headquarters. 

New  Mexico— S.nta  Fe  dates  nineteen  days  later 
than  previously  given,  are  received. 

Their  legislature  had  assembled.  Augrey  has  been 
elected  speaker  ol  the  h msa  of  representatives,  and 
Sardlval,  president  of  the  senate. 

Gen.  Price  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  on  the  12(h  Dec., 
and  constituted  A^igil  governor  of  Hie  territory,  who 
s,  nl  a message,  according  to  usage,  to  the  legisla- 
ture. A htil  nas  been  passed  authorizing  the  elec- 
tion of  deleg. tes  to  t Ue  into  consideration  the  an- 
nexation of  New  Mexico  to  ttie  United  States. 

Sixty-eight  deaths  had  occurred  in  the  first  batta- 
lion since  they  lelt  Missouri. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


appointments  by  the  president. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate 
Seth  Barton,  of  Louisiana,  charge  d’affairs  to  the 
republic  of  Chili. 

John  W . Davis,  of  Indiana,  commissioner  to  China, 
vice  A.  H.  Everett,  deceased. 

John  Rowan,  of  Kentucky,  charge  d’affairs  to 
Naples,  vice  Wnt.  H.  Polk,  recalled  at  his  own  re- 
quest. 

Nathanial  Niles,  of  Vermont,  charge  d’affairs  to 
Sardinia,  vice  Robert  Wicklitf,  jt.,  resigned. 

Thomas  J.  Morgan,  of  Ohio,  secretary  of  legation 
to  Brazil,  vice  R.  Walsh,  recalled. 

Wm.  J.  Staples,  of  N York,  consul  at  Havre,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Beasley,  deceased. 

Charles  Huffnagle,  of  Pennsylvania,  consul  at  the 
port  of  Calcutta,  vice  James  B.  Fiigginson,  recalled. 

Hugh  Keenan,  of  Pennsylvania,  consul  at  the  port 
of  Dublin,  vice  Thomas  Wilson,  recalled. 

John  McPherson,  of  Virginia,  consul  at  the  port  of 
Genoa,  vice  C.  E.  Lester,  recalled. 

George  J.  Fairfield,  of  Maine,  consul  at  the  port 
Buenos  Ayres,  vice  Thaddeus  Sanford,  declined,  and 
who  was  vioe  W,  Greenhow,  declined. 
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Adolphe  Renard,  recorder  of  land  titles  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  Vice  L Spencer,  deceased. 

Robert  W.  Pooler,  surveyor  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 
from  1st  July,  1847. 

Eleazer  P.  Kendrick,  of  Ohio,  surveyor  of  Vir- 
ginia military  district  in  Ohio,  vice  Wm.  M.  Ander- 
son, resigned. 

Abel  M.  Bryant,  collector  at  Kennebunk,  Maine, 
vice  James  Osborne,  removed. 

William  P.  Porter,  surveyor  at  City  Point  Vit- 
ginia. 

Alexander  Somerville,  collector  atSaluria,  Texas. 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  surveyor  of  the  customs  at 
Corpus  Christi,  vice  George  W.  Collingsworth,  re- 
signed. 

Henry  P.  Norton,  surveyor  of  the  customs  at  Co- 
pano,  Texas,  vice  John  F.  Stevens,  resigned. 

Ransom  II.  Gillet,  of  N.  York,  to  be  solicitor  of 
the  treasury  of  the  U.  Slates,  in  the  place  of  Setli 
Barton  resigned. 

George  W.  Clinton,  of  New  York,  to  be  attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York  in  the  place  of  William  F.  Allen,  re- 
signed. 

Josiah  Minot,  of  N.  Hampshire,  to  be  attorney  of 
the  U.  States  for  the  district  cf  N.  Hampshire  in  the 
place  of  Franklin  Pierce,  resigned. 

Thomas  M.  Griffin,  of  Georgia,  to  be  marshal  of 
the  U.  States  for  the  district  of  Georgia,  in  the  place 
of  Henderson  Willingham,  resigned. 

James  H.  Cocke,  of  Texas,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
U.  States  for  the  district  of  Texas,  in  the  place  of 
John  M.  Allen,  deceased. 

Arnold  Plumer,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  marshal  of 
the  U.  States  for  the  western  district  of  Texas,  in  the 
place  of  Samuel  Hays,  resigned- 

Wm.  H.  Rogers,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Delaware,  from  and  after  the  16th 
of  January  next,  when  his  present  commission  will 
expire. 

George  M.  Keim,  to  be  marshal  of  the  U.  States 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  from  and  after 
the  1 6th  of  January  next,  when  his  present  commis- 
sion will  expire. 

Edmund  Christian,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia,  from  and 
after  the  16th  of  January  next,  when  his  present 
commission  will  expire. 

James  Points,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United  States 
for  the  western  district  of  Virginia,  from  and  after 
the  16th  of  January  next,  when  his  present  commis- 
sion will  expire. 

Alex.  G.  Penn,  to  be  deputy  postmaster  at  N.  Or- 
leans, in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  his  present  commis- 
sion having  expired. 

Wm.  H.  Stevenson,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
at  Little  Rock,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

Daniel  J.  Chapman,  to  be  receiver  of  public  mo- 
neys at  BatesviJIe,  in  the  state  of  Aikansas. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  recognised 
Thomas  Lowndes  Wragg,  Esq.  consul  of  the  Neth- 
erlands for  the  states  of  S.  Carolina,  N.  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  to  reside  at  Charleston. 

diplomatic  journal. 

Minister  from  France — Mr.  Pageot  has  been 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  at  d minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United  States,  in  place  of  M.  Barourt, 
the  present  minister,  appointed  as  minister  to  Sardi- 
nia.  M.  Pageot  is  well  known  in  Washington,  hav- 
ing married  an  American  lady. 

An  eastern  correspondent  of  ours,  in  a letter  dated 
a few  weeks  since,  referring  to  an  article  which  we 
inserted  relative  the  language  used  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston in  his  speech  at  the  close  of  the  last  parliament, 
in  relation  to  indebted  states— expresses  regret  that 
we  hint  at  its  being  “impudent”  for  foreign  cred- 
itors to  “complain.”  The  writer  alluded  to  adds — 
“nothing  in  the  business  line  is  more  provoking,  than 
lo  have  a debtor,  alter  my  waiting  for  him  for  years, 
threaten  to  cheat  me  out  of  my  debit  if  1 manifest 
any  di89atislactioD. 

We  have  never  hinted  that  it  wa=  “impudent  in 
his  lordship  or  in  those  who  have  suffered  by  reason 
of  cur  stale  difficulties,  to  “complain.”  There  were 
some  cases  in  which  they  might  reasonably  complain 
and  remonstrate;  we  complained  not  only  in  such 
eases,  but  in  others  also  in  which  their  complaints 
were  unreasonable  and  unjust,  as  incases  where  the 
authorities  and  the  people  of  the  state  were  manfully 
exerting  all  their  energies  to  retrieve  their  suspended 
credit.  It  was  not  complaints  or  remonstrance  lha ’ 


we  objected  to,  but  threats  and  ''warnings''  uttered  in 
very  unjustifiable  and  unfriendly  terms,  such  as  pow 
ers  in  an  ity  with  each  other  are  never  authorized  to 
use. 

Our  correspondent  goes  much  further — He  says, 

‘ If.  as  our  executive  claims,  nonpayment  of  our 
claims  on  Mexico  is  any  cause  for  the  war,  it  should 
be  nationally  right,  as  I hold  it  should  be,  morally, 
for  a foreign  government  to  take  by  force,  a state’s 
properly,  that  repudiated,  (as  some  of  our  states 
have;)  as  the  United  States  claim  that  they  are  not 
responsible  for  state  debts.” 

This  same  ultra  correspondent  of  ours,  thus  char- 
acterises “the  war  with  Mexico  ” 

“1  deem  it  a w ar  of  diabolical  butchery  commenced 
lo  secure  a hornets’  nest. 

“1  regret  that  the  w hig  members  should  have  as- 
'timed  the  responsibilities  of  the  concern,  by  voting 
more  men  or  money  than  was  required  to  prot,  cl 
Taylor,  and  withdraw  from  the  disputed  territory  — 
What  can  be  more  demoralizing  than  for  legislator® 
to  vote  money  and  arms,  and  then  claim  that  they 
are  not  responsible,  because  legally,  the  president 
has  a right  to  use  the  arms  as  he  pleases?  Shame  on 
such  logic  ai  d crouching  to  expediency.  * * * 

Well  may  the  president  say,  ‘ come  my  new  logic 
blocd  hounds,  give  me  more  cash  and  powder.” 

Military  drafts  on  the  U.  States  treasury  — 
Serious  complaints  hav  recently  been  made  on  ac- 
count cf  an  order  of  the  treasury  department,  for- 
bidding the  payment  of  mililaiy  drafts,  unless  tie 
original,  the  duplicate,  and  the  triplicate  of  such 
drafts  be  all  presented  at  the  same  time.  Several 
drafts  from  Vera  Cruz  on  New  Orleans  having  been 
presented,  were  duly  protested  for  non-payment  un- 
der this  older.  If  we  mistake  not,  others  were  in 
like  manner  protested  at  New  Yoik.  Such  was  the 
force  of  remonstrance  immediately  resulting,  orsui  h 
the  amount  of  charges  and  loss  of  credit,  that  it  is 
understood  that  the  treasury  department  has  issued 
subsequent  instructions,  in  conformity  with  the 
usages  of  trade,  directing  payment  on  presentation 
of  either  “first,  second  or  third,”  of  such  drafts. 

The  new  U.  States  loans.  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  the  13th  says:  “We  learn  that  the  cash- 
iers  ol  several  of  the  banks  of  New  York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia have  been  invited  to  Washington.  The 
object  no  doubt  is,  to  confer  as  to  tne  besl  means  of 
taisirig  a new  loan  for  government.  The  three 
plans  talked  of  are— fiist,  a loan  like  the  last— se- 
cond, the  issue  of  treasury  notes  of  a large  denomi- 
nation— and  third,  the  i®sue  of  treasury  notes  of  a 
small  denomination,  and  intended  as  well  lor  invest 
mentas  remittances.  Phis  latter  plan  would  be  the 
most  advisable  under  Ihe  circumstances.  Ten  or 
twenty  millions  of  small  treasury  notes  would  readi- 
ly be  absorbed  and  without  producing  any  additional 
pressure  in  the  money  market.  'I  he  government  in 
this  matter, should  endeavor  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  monetary  interests  of  the  country. 

Rumor  of  the  recall  of  Gen.  Scott.  Without 
placing  much  reliance  upon  the  rumor,  the  (act  that 
it  was  quite  current  at  Washington  for  some  days 
is  undoubted.  1 he  Washtngion  correspondent  ol 
the  N.  York  Herald  wrote  on  the  11th  instant:  “An 
important  cabinet  meeting  was  held  to-day.  The 
s tung  was  protracted  till  4 o’clock  this  afternoon.— 
The  discussions  on  the  army  were  the  principal 
subjects  ol  deliberation.  Jt  was  finally  determined 
that  Gen.  Scott  should  be  recalled,  and  a messenger 
will  leave  here  on  Thursday  morning  next,  with  or- 
ders to  Gen.  Scoit  from  the  war  department,  to 
return  home  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  lo  report 
himsell  in  Washington.  The  command  of  the  army 
devolves  on  Major  General  Butler,  as  second  m rank 
to  General  Scott.  The  officers  involved  in  the  dis- 
sensions in  the  camp,  will,  as  a matter  of  course, 
return  In  me.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  or  the  New  York 
Courier , writes  that:  “The  question  whether  Gene- 
ral Scott,  Worth  and  Pillow  are  to  be  recalled,  was 
at  lull  length  debated  in  the  cabinet  meeting  yester 
day,  and  1 believe  they  will  be  called  home,  were  it 
but  to  give  the  army  a lesson  ol  obedience  lo  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  their  counlty.  All  the  hea 
vy  service  being  done,  and  the  heart  of  Mexico  lairly 
in  our  possession,  our  militia  generals  will  answer 
q tie  as  well  for  garrisoning  towns  and  clearing  the 
nigh  roads  of  roboers  and  vagahon  .s,  as  Scott  him- 
self. After  the  recall  of  Scott,  Worth  and  Pillow, 
the  command  will  devolve  on  Major  General  But 
ler,  of  Kentucky,  who  stands  in  me  most  inLimate 
relation  to  the  president,  and  who  would  carry  out 
his  views  without  the  aid  fcf  a lieutenant  general.— 
If  Scott,  Worth,  Pillow  and  Duncan  come  home 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  court-martialed.” 

Subsequent  letters  say,  that  a messenger  was  ac- 


tually despatched,  with  the  orders  (or  Gen.  Scott’s 
recall,  but  that  the  ' messenger  was  overtaken  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  by  another  mess- nger  with  instruc- 
tions to  return  to  Washington,  the  cabinet  having 
determined  lo  delay  the  order  until  Gen.  Pierce 
who  was  said  to  he  hurrying  on  to  Washington  im- 
mediately from  the  army,  should  arrive  and  report. 

Another  rumor  has  been  for  some  day  s in  circula- 
tion, which  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here,  that  is 
that  General  Taylor  is  to  be  ordered  to  return  to 
Mexico  and  lake  command  of  the  army  on  the  recall 
of  the  offirers  above  referred  to. 

Another  imjx/rtant  rumor.  There  is  a report  current 
r.t  Washington,  among  military  men.  and  generally  be- 
lieved, ihat  Generals  Jessup  and  Twiggs  have  exchang- 
ed commissions,  and  that  ihe  latter  will  return  to  the  U. 
Sta'es  as  quartermaster  general.  The  former,  an  old 
brigadier,  is  senior  to  every  general  officer  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  except  Scott,  Taylor  and  Gaines,  and  will, 
doubtless,  bp  assigned  to  command  wiih  his  brevet  rank, 
dating,  we  believe,  from  lc24.  This,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent io  General  Scott,  or  his  recall,  would  place  ihe 
command  of  the  army  in  Mexico  in  the  hands  of  Gen. 
Jessup  instead  of  one  of  the  temporary  officers 

[N.  Y.  Globe. 

U.  States  senator  from  Maine. — The  Governor 
of  the  state  of  Maine  has  appointed  Wyman  B.  S. 
Moore  Esq.,  of  Bangor,  lo  supply,  during  the  recess  of 
the  legislature,  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  senator  Fairfield. 

U.  States  senator  from  Texas.  Gen.  Houston 
has  been  re-elected  United  States  senator  by  the  leg- 
islature of  Texas,  to  serve  fer  six  years  from  the  ex- 
piration of  his  previous  term. 

The  Maryland  line.— Lieut.  H Ridgely,  another 
of  the  gallant  sons  of  old  Mary  land,  is  added  to  the 
list  of  distinguished  officers  from  this  state  that  have 
fallen  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  Washington 
‘Union’  publishes  an  official  letter  from  Gen.  Lane, 
giving  an  account  of  Ihe  skirmish  between  a portion 
of  our  forces  and  the  Mexicans,  at  the  little  town  of 
Mutamoros,  of  which  we  have  heretofore  given  full 
particulars,  Grn.  Lane  thus  speaks  of  Lieut.  Ridg- 
ely, who  fell  in  the  fight: 

“The  loss  of  Lieut.  Ridgely,  my  acting  assistant 
adjutant  general,  who  was  mortally  wounded  while 
gallantly  charging  with  his  comrades  by  the  side  of 
Col.  Hays,  deeply  saddens  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
with  which  1 report  the  brilliant  conduct  of  this 
small  parly  at  the  pass  ol  Galaxra.” 

Lieut.  Ridgely  was  the  son  ol  Noah  Ridgely,  esq., 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He  leaves  a widow  aud 
two  children  to  mourn  his  fate. 


Slave  trade  — Three  large  steamers,  says  the  N. 
York  Evangelist,  with  engines  from  2l)0  to  360  horse 
power,  have  been  fitted  at  Bahia,  S.  A.,  for  the  slave 
trade.  One  of  them  has  already  arrived  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  where  she  embarked  900  sltves,  and 
escaped  from  the  brig  of  war  Sea  Lark  by  steaming 
away  from  her  in  a calm. 

Reception  of  officers  from  the  army  in  Mexico. — 
The  papers  ol  the  day  are  teeming  with  accounis  ol  the 
cordial  reception  and  greetings  with  which  the  officers 
that  have  left  the  lines  of  operation,  on  business  or  visit 
to  the  United  States,  are  received  wherever  they  go. — 
Generals  Quitman  and  Shields’  reception  atN  Orleans, 
Mobile,  and  other  places  in  their  route,  and  especially 
mi  their  arrival  at  Charleston,  S.  C..  on  the  2‘2d  ult. , 
must  have  been  truly  gratifying  to  those  brave  officers. 
The  people  of  the  Palmetto  state  are  boundless  in  their 
hospitality  towards  their  distinguished  guests. 

Col.  Garland  and  Lt.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  and  Lt. 
Worcester,  of  Massachusetts,  w ho  distinguished  them- 
selves in  Mexico,  were  received  in  Richmond  on  Tues- 
day by  the  military  and  citizens,  and  formally  introduc- 
ed to  the  legisla-ure. 

On  Fiiday  evening,  31st  December,  a number  of  of- 
ficers of  the  military  corps  at  Richmond,  gave  a splen- 
did supper  to  Col.  Garland  and  the  officers  that  accom- 
pany hirn  from  Mexico.  The  speeches,  toasts,  &.C., 
occupy  dine  columns  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the 
3J  mat. 

Great  mortality  in  London. — Results  of  the 
register  general’s  return  of  mortality  in  ihe  metropo- 
lis for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Dec.  11. 

No.  of  Autumn 
Deaths,  average. 

Epidemics,  endemic  and  contagious 
diseases, 

Dropsy,  cancers,  &c. 

Diseases  ol  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 

fke. 

Diseases  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

Diseases  ot  the  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sels 

Diseases  of  the  stomach,  liver,  &c. 


638 

211 

144 

1U4 

231 

157 

994 

333 

77 

34 

113 

74 
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Diseases  of  the  kidnevs,  &c. 

14 

9 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  uterus, 

&c. 

19 

14 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  bones, 

&c. 

17 

7 

Diseases  of  the  skin,  cellular  tissue, 

&c. 

6 

2 

Old  age. 

165 

65 

Violence,  privation,  cold  and  intern- 

perance, 

28 

29 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) 

2154 

1046 

Terrific  gales  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain 
— 0'ir  marilime  intelligence  presents  a fearful  cat- 
alogue of  casualties,  produced  by  the  late  gales 
throughout  all  the  neighboring  coasts;  and  every  day 
brings  accounts  of  some  fresh  disaster.  Toe  fright- 
ful storms  with  which  we  have  been  visited,  have 
in  many  parts,  reached  to  the  utmost  violence  of  a 
hurricane.  During  several  davs  previous  to  tne  6'h 
inst.,  the  wind  from  the  eastward  had  been  exceed- 
ingly viole  t,  but  on  that  day  it  veered  to  the  nurth- 
east  and  became  a perfect  hurricane,  which  lasted 
almost  without  intermission,  during  the  whole  of  the 
6th  and  7th.  Tne  tempest  was  especially  felt  on  the 
east  coasts  of  Scotland,  where  the  destruction  of 
boats  and  shipping  has  been  most  extensive.  At 
Dundee,  Aoerdeen,  Lei:h,  and  N whaven,  the  vio- 
lence of  ttie  waves  was  greater  than  ever  was  known. 
Along  the  east  coast  of  England  the  storm  equally 
raged.  On  the  Goodwin  sands  a fine  vessel  was  lost. 

The  devastating  lury  of  the  gale,  extended  to  the 
channel,  wtiere  a frighliul  sea  threatened  destruc- 
tion lo  every  vessel  upon  the  walers.  A fine  ship, 
the  Marchioness  of  Abercorn,  from  Q iebec,  wa- 
wrecked  a few  miles  from  Trevose  Head;  and  on 
the  1 0 1 h , an  American  ship,  the  Roberts,  was  burnt 
to  ihe  water’s  edge  off  Weymouth,  probably  result 
ing  from  her  abandonment  in  the  gale.  At  Liver- 
pool the  damage  to  ttie  shipping  was  no  less  severe 
than  elsewhere.  A tine  ship,  the  Fia.nkti-ld,  bound 
from  our  port  lo  Callao,  was  total ly  wre<  ked  off  An- 
glesea,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  lues.  Altogether, 
the  damage  done  to  oor  shipping  has  been  most  se- 
vere. On  various  pails  of  me  coast  of  ihe  Channel 
Islands  a eonsideiable  quantity  ol  wreck  ha-  heen 
washed  on  shore.  Wi. liner's  Times. 

Canada.—  Elections  for  members  of  the  legislature 
or  parliament  have  just  taken  place.  I’he  returns 
received  indicate  a reform,  or  anti— ministerial  ma- 
jority of  horn  12  to  20  in  the  new  parliament,  of 
which  JVlr.  Papineau,  distinguished  in  the  revolt  of 
1837  aim  lor  many  years  speaker  of  the  pirliameul 
ol  lower  Canada,  is  elected  a member,  and  it  is 
thought  will  t>e  electeil  speaker,  provided  be  consents 
to  serve.  Sir  A.  McJNab  was  the  (tort)  speaker  ol 
the  last  parliament  and  will  in  the  new  legislature, 
meet  with  Dr.  Wohred  Nelson,  who  defeated  a bat- 
talion of  regular--  at  St.  D;ms,  ill  1807,  and  was 
subsgque,  tly  captured,  a reward  of  $20dU  Deing  ol- 
iered  lor  him.  VV.  H.  Scott,  for  whose  capture  a 
reward  ol  $2000  was  offered,  is  also  eleoled  to  the 
new  parliament — as  is  also  Augustus  Norhent  Mor 
ris,  long  a fugitive  in  the  lasinesses  oi  Ins  native  coun- 
try. Fiaucis  Hmcks,  editor  of  the  Pilut,  and  tormer 
ly  inspector  general  under  the  liberals,  is  also  elec- 
ted. Kenneth  M Kc.  zie,  i eioi'mer,  lias  been  beat 
by  McDonald,  at  Kingston. 

The  pailiamenl  is  composed  ol  84  members,  elec- 
ted lour  i eai s,  oy  tne  freeholders  oi  the  respective 
counties,  ami  the  landliulueis,  aiiU  householders  pay- 
ing over  $45  rent,  in  me  cities  and  towns,  oi  course 
a great  majority  of  the  people  have  no  vote  unuei 
these  qualifications.  Many  of  Ihe  ablesi  and  most 
distinguished  men  in  Cana  la  an  tacli  .-ide  have  i eon 
elected. 

The  counties  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  Russell,  Doi- 
chesUr,  Glengary,  Richelieu,  Grenville,  Hastings, 
Lanark,  Montmorency,  St.  Maurice,  Verelieres, 
Champlain,  beilecnasse,  the  city  oi  Quebec,  and  the 
fertile  ridge  around  Toronto,  have  returned  reiorm- 
ers.  ')  lie  counties  ol  (Jarlelon,  Essex,  Fronlenac, 
Missi'squo,  Magnetic,  S.  N ui  iherland,  Otl.j  wa,  Sher- 
biouke,  Pieseult,  Sinieoe,  Slut  nioiit  and  Slanslead, 
a-  d the  cities  oi  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton 
will  he  represented  by  c.mservali . es. 


S T A T E S OF  T HE  UNION. 


Kentucky. — The  legislature  assemuied  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  31st  Dccemoer. 

The  scuute- — Lieut.  Governor  Dixon  by  letter  ap- 
ologized lor  tiis  non  attendance  owing  to  Ins  larm 
being  iuundaled.  R.  A.  Patterson,  (whig)  was  unari- 
Jm  nisly  elected  president  of  the  senate.  Thomas 
Kuklhass  was  reelected  clerk. 

The  house  had  several  ballo'ings  for  speak  r.  On 
•be  first  ballot  J.  G.  Hardy  (administration)  had  37 
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rotes,  Les'ie  Cnomhs  23 — T.  D Brown  15 — J.  T 
Buchner  11  — D R Haggard  6— (all  whi'is  but  Mr. 
•lardy) — after  the  fourth  ballot  Gen  Coombs  pe 
remptoi  ally*  withdrew  his  name.  The  balloting  was 
re-  ewed  on  the  next  day,  and  on  the  8th  ball  t Mr. 
Buckner  rereived  54  votes  and  »as  declared  dttlv 
eleeted.  Mr  Brown  had  30  and  Mr.  Haggard  8 
votes.  Mr.  Hardy’s  name  was  withdrawn  on  ttie 
5th  ballot  this  day. 

Kentpcky  state  bonds,  and  coupons,  amounling 
to  $754,784.  which  hail  been  paid,  were  burnt  by 
the  state  authorities  on  the  31st  ult. 

Ohio — The  democratic  state  convention  have 
nominated  John  B Weller  as  the  administration 
candidate  for  governor.  On  the  second  ballot  Mr. 
Weller  received  146  of287  votes. 

Indiana. — The  legislature  of  Indiana  has  passed 
a loan  bill  lo  enable  the  state  to  anticipate  her  rev- 
enue  in  time  for  ttie  payment  of  the  January  interest 
on  her  public  debt.  The  bill  only  waits  the  certain 
signature  of  the  governor  to  become  a law.  Tile 
state  bank  is  ready  to  lend  the  money. 


Years. 

While. 

Slaves. 

Free  colored. 

Total 

1774 

96,333 

44  333 

30  847 

171  620 

1792 

133  559 

84,590 

54.817 

272  601 

1817 

239  830 

199  145 

114  068 

553  034 

1S27 

311,051 

2 b 6 493 

106  494 

794,487 

1841 

418  201 

106  494 

152  838 

1007,624 

In  the  two  last  censuses  the  fear  of  a tax 

was  ttie 

cause  of  great  omissions  in  the  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  slave  population: 

The  French  Antilles  had  in  1788,  whites,  54.015 
And  in  1833,  whiles,  21,000 


Decrease, 

fhe  English  Antilles  had  in  1791, 
while,  59  843 

And  in  1832,  white,  51,962 

Decrease  in  white  population 
The  French  Antilles  had  in  1788 
colored  704  780 

And  in  1835,  colored,  973  398 

I ocrease 

The  English  Antilles  had  in  1788.  480,318 
And  in  1832,  602  UU8 


33,015 


7,831 


Iowa 

8 

440 

7,717 

North  Indiana 

26 

300 

27.336 

Michigan 

16 

549 

16,768 

^Illinois 

24 

158 

25.216 

*lndiana 

30 

745 

32,530 

^Liberia 

860 

760 

723 


70 


1084 

224 

1058 

1785 


40  896 


268  618 


211,695 


480  313 


Increase  in  colored  population 

General  statement  of  the  white  and  colored  popu- 
ation  surrounding  Cuba: 

White.  Colored. 


French  Antilles, 

English  do, 

Dutch  do, 

Dutch  do, 

S-.v edi-h  Isles, 

Spanish  part  St.  Domingo, 
Margarita. 


21,000 

52.000 

4.000 

3.000 
1 000 

26.000 
15.0U0 


970.000 

690.000 
30  000 
3d  000 

8 000 
110  000 
155  000 


122,000  1,996,000 

Adding  to  the  1 ,996  000  of  the  African  race  160, 
100  more  from  the  English,  French  and  Dutch 
juianas  and  Honduras,  BoO.OOO  from  Cuba  and  2,- 
00,000  from  the  United  Stales,  we  have  four  and  a 
lall  millions  of  blacks! 

Methodist  Episcopal  Conferences. — The  con- 
erences  for  the  past  year  have  closed  their  sessions, 
md  the  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  mem- 
)ers  iu  each,  as  compared  with  year  1846  returns, 
howing  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  year: 

Numbers.  Last  year.  Increase.  Decrease, 


Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Providence 
New  Jersey 
few  England 
Jew  York 


68,725 

50,123 

13,357 

30,097 

13,305 

46,907 


N.  Hampshire  10,334 
Troy  25,327 

Vermont  7,9u3 

Hack  River  15,019 

Pittsburg  42,368 

Oneida  25,775 

Maine  20,281 

Eric  20, 1 43 

lock  River  18,913 

forth  Ohio  26,043 

Genessee  26,682' 

Ohio  62,198 


69,268 
49,206 
13,106 
39,987 
13,270 
48,249 
10,226 
27,319 
8,648 
16,547 
42,052 
26  181 
21,443 
20,437 
18,210 
27,161 
27,305 
65,984 


917 

251 

110 

35 

168 


326 


694 


543 

943 


1342 

992 

895 

657 

406 

1152 

294 


1118 

623 

3786 


a decrease  of  more  than  twelve  thousand — a most 
mortifying  fact,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  year  1846  returns  presented  a decrease  of  about 
the  same  number.  The  conferences  marked  with  an 
asterick  arc  those  in  which  a decrease  was  reported 
in  1846.  [Northern  Mvo. 

The  Spanish  schooner  Renaissance,  captured  by 
the  U S.  steamer  Scorpion  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
while  engaged  in  smuggling,  arrived  at.  New  Orleans 
on  the  5th  instant  in  charge  of  Midshipman  S.  J. 
Bliss. 

Wool  commerce  of  tiie  N.  Y.  canals. — The 
amount  of  wool  that  arrived  at  Albany  by  the  canals 
since  1834  up  to  the  close  of  navigation  this  fall  is 
thus  given  by  a correspoudent  of  the  Detroit  Tree 
Press,  now  in  Albany. 

Year.  lbs.  Value. 

1834  984,000  $446,787 

1835  1,730,000  752,254 

1836  2,510,000  1,347,542 

IS37  146,000  338,454 

1838  3.216,000  1,400,719 

1839  2,472,000  1,038,753 

1840  2,880,000  1,150,490 

1841  3,316,000  1,410,659 

1842  3,356  000  1,006,544 

1843  6,034,000  1,678,428 

1844  10,182,000  3.424,015 

1845  12,142.000  3.751,002 

1846  10,574,000  2,829,795 

1847,  to  Nov.  30,  11,224,384  3,336,407 

There  is  always  a large  amount  held  by  farmers. 
When  the  price  is  up,  as  in  the  year  1844  and  1845, 
it  is  generally  all  marketed.  Tne  year  alter,  it  fell, 
which  probably  accounts  for  the  diminished  quantity 
shipped.  The  clip  last  spring  opened  at  a lower  rate 
than  was  generally  expected.  The  supposition  is,  that 
considerable  is  now  in  first  hands,  on  account  of  the 
decline.  The  prices  have  been  steadily  advancing 
for  the  last  six  months.  Many  persons  in  western  N. 
York  still  hold  their  whole  clip. 

The  increase  of  machinery  at  the  east  more  than 
keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  sheep. 

It  is  estimated  that  7,000,000  lbs.  more  will  be 
worked  ed  in  1847  than  the  year  before.  The  New 
York  market  is  reported  as  being  very  barren  of  stock 
at  this  time,  while  in  Boston,  Hartford  and  Providence, 
no  large  lots  can  be  found. 

Connected  with  wool  may  be  noticed  the  efforts 
now  making  to  introduce  the  Jlpacca  into  this  coun- 
try. Gov.  Paine,  of  Vermont,  has  imported  a pair 
of  these  animals,  to  make  a trial  of  them.  A com- 
pany has  been  formed  in  New  York,  with  a capital 
of  $5000  for  the  same  object.  The  Nashville  Whig 
says  some  of  the  wealthy  farmers  of  Bourbon  Co., 
Tenn.,  have  organised  an  association  to  import  sever- 
al of  them.  The  experiment  is  also  to  be  tested  in 
Kentucky.  They  have  been  introduced  into  England 
to  a limited  extent.  At  a late  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  Mr. 
Dawson  stated  that  in  ten  years  these  animals  will 
add  ^20,000,000,  per  annum  to  the  national  wealth. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  that  in  domestica- 
tino-  them,  they  have  heen  very  successful.  A farmer 
near  Glasgow  sheared  15  pounds  from  two.  Sii 
Robert  Heron,  near  Lincolnshire,  obtained  17  lbs. 
from  one.  A clip  from  a young  one  was  8 lbs. 

We  find  in  the  last  number  of  the  New  York  Mer- 
cantile Times  a statement  of  the  largely  increased 
exports  of  British  goods  to  the  United  States  during 
the  present  year.  This  statement  is  compiled  from 
the  official  accounts  of  the  British  board  ot  trade  of 
the  trade  of  that  Kingdom  for  the  nine  months  end- 
ing on  the  lUili  of  October,  1847,  compared  with 
corresponding  periods  during  the  two  preceding 
years.  It  appeais  Horn  these  otlicia!  accounts  that 
the  exports  of  leading  articles  from  Great  Britain  to 
United  States  during  the  present  year  have  increased 
prodigiously  over  the  exports  of  1846,  while  there 
lias  heen  a large  decrease  iu  the  exports  to  the  British 
colonies  during  the  same  period.  We  select  sub- 
mitted articles  from  the  Times.  , 

To  British  North  America  there  weie  exported  oi 
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cambrics,  muslins,  lawns,  and  linens  in  1846,  285,- 
693  yards.  In  1847,  of  the  same  articles,  199,879 
yards.  Of  lace,  gauze,  &c.  in  1846,  1,914,851 
yards.  In  1847,  only  857,881  yards.  Of  thread 
and  sewing  cotton  in  1846,  112,447  lbs.  In  184/, 
only  60,628  pounds  and  so  on  of  numerous  other  ar- 
ticles, showing  some  times  a falling  ofT  of  nearly 
half.  Now  turn  to  the  exports  direct  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  find  an  increase  marked  as  the  de- 
crease just  referred  to.  For  example: 

To  the  United  States— thread  and  sewing  cotton 

in  1846,  406,405  lbs.  In  1847,  691747  lbs.  Cam- 
brics, muslins  and  laces  in  1846,  3/ 4,236  yards. — 
In  1847,  1.131,001  yards.  Of  lace,  gauz,  &c  in 
1846,  2,541,920  yards.  In  1847,  5,784,927  yards. 
Of  woollens  in  1846,  <£1,115,744-  In  1847,  <£1,- 
613,008.  Of  printed  and  dyed  callicoes  in  1346,  9,- 
508,214  yards.  In  1847,  32,981,858,  and  so  of  other 
articles.  [Buji.  Com.  Adv. 


Message  from  the  President,  in  reu'y  to  the  resole 
lion  of  the  house  oi  r,  pr<  si  n m ve-,  calling  for  copies  of 
certain  information  from  tin  expou'iw  'Jena' orient'. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

I have  carefully  considered  the  resolution  of  the  housf 
of  representatives  of  the  -1th  inst  , requesting  the  presi- 
dent to  communicate  any  instructions  which  may  have 
been  given  to  anv  of  the  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  of 
the  U-  S.  or  other  persons,  in  regard  to  the  return  of 
President  Gen.  Loppz  de  Santa  Anna,  or  any  other 
Mexican  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  prior  or  subsequent 
to  the  order  of  the  president  or  secretary  of  war.  issued 
in  January  1846.  for  the  march  of  the  army  from  the 
Nueces  across  the  ‘stupendous  deser's’  which  intervene, 
to  the  Rio  Grande;  that  the  dates  of  all  such  instructions, 
orders,  and  correspondence  he  set  forth;  together  with 
the  instructions  arid  orders  issued  to  Mr.  Slidell  at  any 
time  prior  or  subsequent  to  his  departure  for  Mexico  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  U.  S.  toihat  ’repubfici’ann 
requesting  the  president  als  . to  ‘communicate  all  the  or 
ders  and  correspondence  ot  the  government  in  relation 
to  the  return  of  Gen.  Paredes.’ 

I transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
secretary  of  war.  ami  the  secretary  ot  navy,  with  tin 
documents  accompanying  the  same,  winch  contain  all 
the  information  of  the  executive  which  i is  deemed 
cornpanb'e  with  the  public  interests  to  communicate.— 
For  lurtner  information  relating  to  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna,  I refer  to  my  annual  message  of  December  8th, 
1846.  The  facts  and  considerations  stated  in  the  mes- 
sage induced  the  order  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
the  commander  nl  the  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
a copy  ol  which  is  herewith  communicated.  This  or- 
der was  issued  simultaneously  with  the  ortler  to  block- 
ade the  coasts  of  Mexico,  both  bearing  date  trie  )3ih  ol 
May,  1846,  the  Oay  on  which  the  existence  ol  the.  war 
with  Mexico  was  recognized  by  congress.  It  was  is 
Bued  solely  on  the  views  of  policy  presented  in  hat  mes- 
sage, and  without  any  understanding  on  the  subject, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  Santa  Anna,  or  any  other  per 
son. 

Gen.  Paredes  evaded  the  vigilance  of  our  combined 
forces  bv  land  and  sea.  and  made  his  way  back  to 
Mexico  from  the  exile  into  which  he  had  been  driven, 
landing  at  Vera  Cruz  after  that  ci'y  and  the  Castle  ol 
San  Juan  d'Ulloa  were  in  our  military  occupation,  as 
will  appear  from  the  accompanying  reports  and  docu- 
ments. 

The  resolution  calls  for ‘instructions  and  orders  issued 
to  Mr.  Slidell  at  any  time  prior  or  subsequent  to  his  de- 
parture for  Mexico  as  minister  of  the  United  Stan  s to 
that  republic.’  The  chstomary  and  usual  reservation 
contained  in  calls  ot  either  house  has  been  omitleJ  in 
the  resolution  before  me. 

The  call  of  i lie  house  is  unconditional.  It  is  that  the 
information  be  made  public,  whether,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  executive,  who  is  charged  hy  the  constitution  with 
ttie  duty  of  conducting  foreign  negotiations,  such  infor- 
mationWhen  disc] "sed  would  be  prejudicial  or  not. 

It  has  been  a subject  of  serious  deliberation  wi-li  me 
whether  1 could,  consislen  ly  with  rny  constitutional  du- 
ty arid  mv  sense  of  the  public  interests  involved  and  to 
be  affected  by  it,  violate  an  important  principle,  always 
heretofore  held  sacred  by  my  predecessors,  as  I should 
do  by  a compliance  with  the  request  of  the  house. 

President  Washington,  in  a message  to  the  house  of 
representative  of  the  30th  of  March,  1796,  declined  to 
comply  with  a request  contained  in  a resolution  of  that 
body  to  lay  before  them  ‘a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  the 
minister  ol  th<-  U.  States  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  the  correspon- 
dence 


nate;  the  principle  on  whfeh  that  body  was  f- -rated  con- 
fining it  fo  n small  number  of  members.  To  admit  then 
a right  in  the  house  of  representatives  to  dmiand  and  to 
have,  as  a matter  of  course,  all  the  papers  respecting  a 
negotiation  with  a foreign  power,  would  be  to  es  ablish 
a dangerous  precedent  ’ 

In  that  case  the  instructions  and  documents  called  fot 
related  to  a treaty  which  had  been  concluded  ard  ratifi- 
ed by  the  president  and  senate,  and  the  negotiations  in 
relation  to  it  had  been  terminated.  Here  was  an  ex- 
press reservation  too,  “excepting’’  f-om  the  call  all  such 
papers  as  related  to  any  existing  negotiations  which  i 
me  ht  be.  improper  to  disclose. 

In  that  case  Gen.  VVashim-ton  deemed  i'  lobe  a viola- 
tion of  an  important  principle,  the  establishment  of  a 
dangerous  precedent,  and  prejudicial  to  the  public  inter 
ests  to  comply  with  the  call  of  the  house. 

Without  deeming  it  to  be  necessary  to  examine  or  de- 
cide upon  the  o-her  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  his  re 
fiisal  to  communicate  the  information  requested  by  the 
house,  ti  e one  « hich  is  herein  recited  is  in  my  judg 
men1  conclusive  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

Indeed  the  objections  to  complying  w ith  the  reqttes1 
-f  the  house  contained  in  the  resolution  before  me,  are 
uinch  stronger  than  those  w hich  existed  in  the  rase  "I 
rl-e  resolution  in  I ”96  This  -esolution  calls  for  the  “in 
structions  mil  orders”  to  the  minister  • f the  U.  States 
to  Vte.xi-  »■  tiieii  i.  trite  negotiations  which  have  not 
'-pen  terminated  and  which  may  tie  resumed. 

The  information  railed  for  respects  negotiations  which 
dip  United  S ates  offered  to  oppn  witli  Mexico,  immedi 
at-  ly  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  existing  war. 
The  instructions  given  to  the  minis'er  of  the  U States, 
relate  to  the  differences  between  the  two  countries,  out 
of  which  the  war  grew  and  the  terms  of  adjustment 
which  we  were  prepared  to  offer  to  Mexico,  in  our  anx- 
iety 'o  prevent  the  war. 

The  differences  still  remain  unsettled,  and  to  comply 
with  the  call  of  the  house  would  be  to  make  public 
hrotigh  that  channel,  and  to  communicate  to  Mexico, 
now  a public  enemy,  engaged  in  w ar.  information  which 
could  not  fail  to  produce  st-rious  embarrassments  in  any 
further  negotiations  between  the  two  countries. 

I have  therefore  communicated  to  congress  all  the 
correspondence  ol  the  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
Me  xieo,  w Inch  in  the  existing  state  of  our  relations  with 
that  republic  can,  in  n-y  judgment,  be  at  this  time  com- 
municated without  serious  injury  to  the  public  interest. 

Enter  ainitg  this  conviction,  and  with  a sincere  de- 
-ire  to  furnish  any  information  which  may  he  in  pos 
session  of  thp  ex'cntive  department,  and  which  either 
house  of  congress  may  at  any  tori  request,  I regret  it 
to  be  my  consmutio  tal  right  and  my  solemn  duty,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  tnis  case,  to  decline  a com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  house  connnned  in  their 
; esolution.  J \ ME^  K.  POLK. 


He  was  ordered  on  to  Saltillo  with  Gen.  Worth’s  di 
vision,  where  he  remained  till  Gen.  Scott  ordered  off  the 
troops  to  besiege  Vera  Cruz.  At  the  disembarkation  of 
the  troops  below  the  city,  lie  was  attached  ns  nc'ing  ma- 
jor to  a battalion  under  the  command  of  I,'.  C-  I.  C F. 
Smith,  acting  as  light  infantry  He  remained  with  this 
battalion  till  he  fought  his  last  battle  at  Molino  del  Rey, 
at  which  time  it  waeeompoed  of  eight  companies,  and 
from  the  sickness  of  the  colonel,  the  entile  command 
devolved  upon  him. 

At  ti  e battle  of  Churuhuseo,  writes  Major  Kirby,  “he 
rallied  the  battalion  undir  a dreadful  fire,  at  a critical 
moment,  and  his  conduct  was  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration.”  Few  officers  possess  the  rare  faculty  of 
rallying  men  w hen  they  have  once  broken,  anti  are  flee- 
ing undera  devastating  fire  of  grape  shot,  as  it  requires  a 
power  over  men  which  bravery  alone,  can  never  create. 
His  success  in  this  brilliant  feat  of  arms  proves  that  he 
possessed  this  power,  and  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  as 
a characteristic  of  the  man,  that  he  does  not  mention 
'he  circumstance  in  his  ow  n account  of  the  battle,  mere- 
ly saying  of  himself  ‘ that  his  fed  were  tw  ice  knocked 
Iron  ur  der  him  by  a cannon  shot,’’  and  lie  "thanks 
God  that  lie  escape-i  unhurt.” 

In  the  fatal  fii  Id  of  Molino  del  Rey  he  is  said  to  have 
led  liis  battalion  with  a gallantry  that  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  army.  An  old  officer,  present, 
says  "his  brilliant  courage  shone  most  conspicuous,  and 
lie  sealed  his  devotion  to  his  country  by  the  surrender  of 
his  life.” 

The  unqualified  applause  of  the  ever  memorable  ve- 
teran of  Lundy's  L tie,  ami  Chippewa,  is  ample  testi- 
mony to  his  skill  as  a commander;  while  the  “'ears  of 
his  sorrowing  c<  mpanv”  as  they  bore  their  below  d cap- 
tain from  lite  noise  of  the  battle  field,  speak  in  trumpet 
tones  of  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  his  heart 

It  remains  now  for  his  weeping  friends  to  bear  their 
testimony  to  Ins  noble  qualities  as  a man;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  a truer,  more  unselfish  friend,  a 
wanner  hearted,  more  affectionate  son.  a more  devoted 
attentive  husband,  a kinder  and  more  honorable  and 
high  minded  man  never  lived. 

The  deep  grief  winch  pervaded  all  classes  of  this  com- 
munity when  the  news  of  his  sudden  and  untimely 
death  reached  ns,  and  the  heartfelt  sympathy  evinced 
by  all  for  his  afflicted  family  are  grateful  tributes  to  his 
memory  [Syracuse  Y.  Y.  Jour. 
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The  late  Captain  E Kirby  Smith.  We  have 
glvattrd  from  several  confidential  frie-  ds  of  the  late 
Capt.  Smith,  the  particulars  in  the  following  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  our  deeply  lamented  townsman 
w ho  fell  in  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey.  Our  citi- 
zens will  be  interested  in  learning  more  of  the  ca 
reer  of  one  whom  they  have  highly  esteemed  as  a 
man  and  a citizen;  and  whose  mililaiy  career  has 
been  a source  of  pride  arid  gratification  to  all. 

Captain  E Kirby  Smith  was  born  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.  His  lather,  Judge  Joseph  Lee  Smith,  was 
formerly  colonel  of  the  5lh  infantry,  and  afterwards 
appointed  judge  in  Florida,  to  whit  h place  he  re- 
moved w hen  that  territory  was  ceded  to  us  by  Spain. 
Copt  Smith’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Ephraim  Kirby,  one  of  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati, 
and  an  officer  of  the  war  of  independence,  sharing 
in  the  perils  and  honers  of  a series  of  battles,  from 
Bunker’s  Mill  to  Yorktown. 

Inheriting  a taste  (or  military  life,  Capt.  Smith  at 
an  early  age  made  choice  of  the  profession  of  arms, 
ar.d  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  From  that  time  until  he 
w as  oidered  to  Corpus  Ctinsti  he  was  station  d from 
time  to  lime  at  nearly  all  the  military  posts  on  our 
northern  frontier,  performing  his  military  duties 
with  a precision  and  zeal  that  entitled  him  to  the 
reputation  he  bore  of  being  an  admirable  disciplina- 
rian, and  a thorough  soldier. 

Two  years  ago  last  August  he  left  Detroit,  his  last 
station  at  the  north,  in  command  of  five  companies  of 
t fie  5ili  regiment  for  the  Nueces,  and  the  following 
March  found  him  oil  the  hanks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  At 


Palo  Alto  his  rank  gave  him  the  command  ol  one  of 

_ = _ the  sides  < f the  square  in  which  his  regiment  received 

d other  documents  relative  to  the  said  treaty,  j and  repelled  the  shock  of  two  thousand  Mexican  ca- 
excepting  such  of  saiJ  papers  as  any  existing  negotia-  ; vain — and  tiie  next  day  at  the  still  fiercer  battle  ol  Re- 
turn may” render  improper  to  be  disclosed.’  j saca  de  la  Palma,  lie  was  five  hours  in  the  ravine  in  the 

In  a ssigning  his  nasons  for  declining  to  comply  with  j thickest  ot  the  fight,  being  one  of  the  first  to  enter  it 
the  call  lie  declared  that  “the  nature  of  foreign  negoti-  | afer  the  skinnisl  eis  and  remaining  until  the  battle  was 
lions  requires  caution,  and  that  success  must  often  de-  : over.  From  the  report  of  the  co-onel  of  the  regiment, 
pend  upon  secrecy,  and  even  when  brought  to  a conclu-  i (winch  owing  to  his  wounds  was  not  published  till  many 
ston  a full  disclosure  of  ali  the  measures,  demands,  and  j months  after  the  action,)  it  appears  that  Capt.  Smith, 
eventual  concessions  which  may  have  been  proposed  or  ! with  a portion  ol  Ins  regiment  under  his  conimaud,  "en- 
eontemplated,  would  be  extremely  impolitic;  for  this  j gaged  the  enemy  at  some  of  his  guns  and  carried  them.” 
might  have  a pernicious  influence  on  future  negotiations,  j >80011  after  these  battles,  the  sudden  deatit  of  his  ta'her 
or  produce  immediate  inconveniences;  perhaps  danger  1 made  a visit  to  the  United  States  necessary,  and  a sick- 
and  mischief  in  relation  to  other  powers.  j ness  in  New  Orleans  on  his  return  detained  him  too 

The  necessity  of  such  caution  and  secrecy  was  one  j long  f r the  taking  of  Monterey— a circumstance  which 
cogent  reason  for  vesting  the  power  of  making  treaties  \ he  deplored  at  ti  e time,  an  opportunity  lost  to  distin- 
in  the  president  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  se-  1 guish  himself  in  his  profession 


LETTER  II. 

Barrington,  November  1 3/A,  1847. 

To  Hamilton  Stuart,  esq  , 

Editor  of  Galveston  (Texas)  Civilian  and  Gazette. 

Dear  sir:  On  the  finl  Monday  of  Sept.,  1844,  I 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  ot  Texas,  and  '-n  the 
041  h of  that  month  General  Houston  left  the  seat  of 
government;  and  from  that  time  to  m-ar  the  close  of 
his  term,  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  I could  pro- 
perly dt-charge,  were  devolved  upon  me.  About 
this  time  1 received  information  through  our  charge 
in  London  that  the  English  government  had  express- 
ed a willingness  to  make  very  favorable  commercial 
arrangements  with  Texas,  ottering  her  some  advan- 
tages and  to  endeavor  to  procure  an  acknowledge, 
ment  of  her  independence  from  Mexico,  provided  she 
would  pledge  herself  to  the  maintenance  of  the.  siir.e. 
Opposed  myself  to  entangling  alliances,  with  Euro- 
pean powers  particularly,  though  desiring  to  Da  on 
terms  entirely  friendly  with  them,  and  all  other  na- 
tions, and  feeling  confident  in  the  success  of  the 
great  issue  then  before  the  American  people  on  the 
annexation  question,  I promptly  resolved  to  decline 
these  proposals,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  this  otter 
of  proposals.  1 trusted  to  be  able  in  a few  months 
to  place  both  the  question  of  annexation  and  the 
question  of  independence  before  the  people  of  Texas, 
simultaneously,  and  to  let  them  decide,  as  of  right 
they  were  entitled  to,  the  all  important  issue.  I felt 
that  I had  no  right  to  decide  a matter  involving  their 
nationality  for  them,  and  it  1 had  had  the  right,  1 lelt 
that  the  question  was  loo  momentous  for  any  but  the 
masses  to  wield.  There  had,  indeed,  been  times  in 
the  history  of  Texas  when  all  the  people  would  have 
rejoiced  at  and  heartily  embraced  a proposition  which 
should  have  secured  them  independence  and  immu- 
nity from  the  enemy,  ‘.or  in  1839  a convention  was 
celebrated  between  Texas  and  England,  by  which 
the  former  country  stipulated  to  pay  the  British  hold- 
ers of  Mexican  bonds  in  London,  five  millions  of 
dollars,  it  England  should,  within  a certain  time, 
procure  an  acknowledgement  of  our  independence 
from  Mexico;— and  subsequently,  tn  1840-1,  a se- 
cret agent  and  two  uiinisteis  plenipotentiary  were 
successively  sent  to  Mexico  lor  a similar  purpose.— 
The  latter  was  told  in  his  instructions  from  the  state 
department  under  dale  of  Match  22J,  1841, — “you 
will  perceive  that  her  Britannic  majesty’s  govern- 
ment, has  ottered  us  interposition  and  mediation  in 
the  settlement  of  the  dttteiences  existing  between 
this  country  and  Mexico,  and  the  primary  object  of 
jour  mission  is  so  to  open  and  conduct  such  negotia- 
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lions,  UNDER  THE  AUSPICIOUS  INFLUENCE  OF  THAT 
mediation,  as  it  is  Roped  -V 1 1 1 load  to  the  establish 
mem  of  a permanent  peace.  Y u will  therefore 
advise  freely  with  Air.  Pakenlmm,  H.  B.  majesty's 
minister  at  Mexico,  as  to  the.  preliminary  measures 
you  may  find  it  necessary  to  adopt,  and  after  consul- 
tation, pursue  such  plans,  etc.”  They  were  author- 
ized. also,  to  offer  a sum  not  exceeding  five  millions 
cf  dollars.  At  this  time  had  England  proposed  that 
Texas,  as  a preliminary  to  independence  should 
stipulate  to  maintain  the  same,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  slightest  objection,  1 presume  made,  and  if 
successful  the  people  would  no  doubt  gladly  have 
ratified  the  agreement;  for  at  the  lime,  the  question 
of  annexation  was  considered  as  entirely  dead,  its 
policy  having  been  coode  one  I as  1 have  before 
shown  both  tiy  the  government  and  people  of  Tex  is 
as  well  as  by  those  of  the  United  Slates;  VI r.  Paken- 
ham  or  the  British  government  therefore  probably 
never  thought  of  it. 

To  the  principles  and  objects  of  this  ‘ convention” 
and  these,  missions,  slight  objection  was  made  either 
in  l lie  United  Slates  or  Texas,  nor  were  they  de- 
nounced as  ‘ treason  ” As  annexation  had  eolirely 
failed  in  1837  before  the  government  of  the  Union, 
so  did  independence  fail  us  completely  before  the 
Mexican  government  in  18-10-1  Both  these  modes 
of  settling  l tie i r difficulties  had  thus  become  ‘ sour 
grapes”  ai  d the  people  of  Texas  saw  or  thought  of 
no  other  alternative  but  to  “fight  it  out  of  them,” 
and  were  perleetly  willing  to  adopt  it; — and  as  1 
have  often  stated,  the  only  question  was  whether  the 
war  should  he  offensive  or  defensive. 

On  my  indueu.  u to  the  presidential  office  in  Dec 
1844  1 made  no  allusion  to  rhe  subject  of  arinexa-  j 
turn  either  in  my  inaugural  ad  tress  or  annual  mes- 
sage,  tor  1 nclieveil  dial  it  was  in  the  most  favorable 
possible  altitude  before  the  congress  of  the  United 
Slate-,  anu  on  that  accoi.nl  as  well  as  on  olh.rs,  1 
believed  it  most  proper  lor  me  not  to  touch  it  while 
it  was  belure  that  body.  If  my  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject induced  the  be  I ie  1 that  1 Was  opposed  to  the 
measure,  and  any  new  jealousies  or  apprehen-ions 
were  awakened  hi  it:e  bosons  of  mem  <ers  of  that 
congress  it  did  no  harm  eili.er  to  the  cau-e  of  annex- 
lion  or  indepen. . ence  or  lo  the  iritereS'S  ol  the  conn 
try,  hut  on  the  contrary,  tended  mo.-l  emphatically  to 
promote  all  these  onjeets,  1 had  a r ight  to  tie  silent; 
— and  the  grave  keeps  not  its  counsels  more  safely 
than  1 bid  mine.  1 saw  no  object  out  me  be-t  inter 
esl  of  my  country  and  1 steadily  pursued  that  object 
as  1 think  is  now  deiiioiisliaied  by  result-.  1 de- 
ceived no  one.  The  American  minister  was  assured 
“ihe  government  ol  Texas  would  maintain  such 
an  attitude  to - ai  ds  the  question  ol  annexation  that 
il  a proposition  lor  it  should  come  Iroin  Ins  govern- 
menl,  it  would  be  received  with  welcome  and  fairly 
and  promptly  submitted  to  the  people.”  Assurance?  i 
of  a similar  tenor  were  given  lo  the  limish  and 
French  ministers  it:  relation  to  a settlement  ol  exist- 
ing difficulties  with  viexicu  on  Hie  dasis  of  iridtpen 
deuce.  Placed  in  the  very  delicate  and  peculiar  cir 
cumstances  1 was,  occupy  ing  the  position  I did  to 
wards  all  ihcse  Inendly  powers,  tins  seemed  all  lh.il 
duty,  policy,  or  honor  nquiied  ol  me.  Frankness  is 
a quality  1 very  much  auinne,  but  1 did  not  esteem 
it  me  province  ol  Texas  to  read  other  nations  a ho. 
roily  on  me  subject,  by  affording  exclusive  examples 
of  it  to  mem  Blie  nad  si.Heied  sutiieieiiiiy  from  a 
ten  years’  war  with  a power  one  hundred  limes  more 
populous  man  bersell  ami  stood  in  need  ol  all  the 
advantages  winch  trie  proper  maintenance  ol  a pru- 
Ociil  am.  discreet  silence  uri  the  [.art  of  her  clntl  j 
executive  officer  could  give  her  in  relation  to  mailers  1 
aliccUng  to  some  degree  tier  very  existence.  Had  j 
1 said  at  any  lime  Uiat  ! was  decidedly  m favor  ; 
of  annexation,  whatever  me  terms  and  conditions 
offered  might  De,  1 should  at  once  nave  lo-t  the  good  ! 
offices  ol  England  and  France  m lavoi  of  the  o.her  j 
mode.  Or  nad  i express-  u to  the  A i.eucau  cuarge  ; 
a all  dig  preierei.ee  l.r  annesau  u as  finally  offered, 
(ter  Inc  alternative  ot  independence,  i should  have  j 
lo-t  some  oi  the  advantages  lor  my  country  which  j 
were  gamed,  and  more  which  I hoped  to  gain  Iroin  ! 
the  Limed  Slams  govern. neu  , by  keeping  men  ! 
agents  and  Commissaries  in  doubt  on  tbe  subject. — 

'1  lie  “contingencies”  ol  ani.exaliuii  would  l.a.e  ueen  ! 
materially  so.lencd  il  1 could  nave  been  let  at  ne  by  ! 
emissaries,  laeliomsis,  and  dis  organizes;  and  il 
these  and  the  demagogues  in  I exas  who  were  anx- 
ious lo  sliUe  mio  offi.e  on  l ire  hobUy,  or  break  down 
tbe  government,  n„d  been  lrowued  down  by  Hie 
people. 

Having  determined  Upon  the  course  proper  lo  be 
puisucd,  1 reeuiYi  u to  maintain  my  position,  and  that 
bo  clan, or  or  ihreuls , tt’otn  w halever  source  they  might 
come,  should  olive  u.e  tiom  it.  1 lie  ninih  congress 
ol  i exas  m J -ui  lied  its  legular  session  on  toe  3d  ol 
!■  eb.,  1845.  lll.oul  liav  mg  legislated  at  alt  un  the 
subject  ol  annexation,  «uu  it  was  iell  by  mat  body 


! entirely  to  the  control  of  'he  executive,  who  was 
I charged  with  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  mca- 
i sure  whatever  shape  or  form  miyht  he  given  to  it  hy 
I the  government  of  the  Uni  ed  States.  Shortly  after- 
J wards,  1 received  intelligence  from  tVl  xico  through 
our  distinguished  cil izeri,  Dm  J.  Antonio  Navarro, 
so  long  confined  in  the  dun. eons  of  Mexico  by  Gen. 
Santa  Anna,  and  just  liberated  and  returned  home, 
as  well  as  from  oilier  sources,  that  Gen.  Herrera — 
who  had  succeeded  Ihe  former  chieftain  in  the  pre 
sidency  of  Mexico — was  very  favorably  disposed  to 
peace,  indeed  that  h-‘  had  come  into  power  on  that 
account.  The  Bnli-h  and  French  governments, 
early  aware  of  this  favorable  disposition,  and  desir- 
ing lo  render  it  available  for  a pacification,  sent  im- 
mediate instruction,  by  svvift  sailing  vessels,  to  their 
ministers  here  lo  renew  Ihe  oiler  of  their  good  offices 
lo  I exas  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a settlement  of 
our  difficulties  with  Mexico.  These  vessels  having 
delivered  Iheir  despatches  at  Galveston  sailed  imtne 
<1  lately  for  V.-ra  Crtiz,  with,  as  I suppose,  similar 
instructions  lo  their  diplomatic  representatives  at  the 
court  of  our  enemy;  and  were  kept  for  some  ti  ue  in 
ihe  gulf  for  (he  purpose  no  doubt  ol  facilitating  a 
communication  between  the  French  and  Engli-li 
ministers  in  Mexico  and  their  colleagues  here;  such 
a communication  between  persons  engaged  as  these 
ministers  were  in  a common  cause;  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  peace  being  very  proper  and  necessary 
to  be  constantly  kept  up.  It  was  feared  perhaps 
that  some  sudden  revulsion  of  parlies  in  Mexico 
might  thiow  Herrera  out  of  power  arid  l certainly 
thought  i.  best  lo  “make  hay  while  the  sun  shone.” 
This  1 think,  also.  was  the  sentiment  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  M,.ns.  Guizot.  These  vessels  were  kept 
engaged  for  some  time  in  carrying  despatches  be. 
iweei.  Galveston  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  celerity  of 
their  movements  created  consideratile  excitement  in 
ihe  United  Slates,  and  some  two  or  three  editors  of 
highly  mfluenlial  newspapers,  offended,  perhaps,  be- 
cause cop  es  of  these  despatches  were  not  furnished 
for  the  pres-,  weie  very  abusive  of  their  authors, 
charing  them  with  the  worst  and  basest  “intrigues” 
— charges  which,  reiterated  all  over  Ihe  Union, 
and  remaining  unnoticed  and  unconlratlicled  by  ttie 
parlies  obtained  many  believers  among  the  credu- 
lous and  uninformed. 

Iri  March,  1845,  these  ministers  wai'ed  upm  me, 
arm  shewed  me  their  instructions.  The  good  offices 
tendered  had  been  frequently  invoked  by  Texas,  and 
long  before  1 was  connected  with  the  execulive  gov. 
eminent,  and  whether  good  policy  or  riol,  1 did  not 
feel  at  libeily  lo  reiuse  ihem  now  . It  was  probable 
im-eed  that  the  annexation  res. .lotions  had  passed,  in 
some  lorn,  or  other,  but  the  instructions  to  these 
ministers  bad  been  sent  out  from  London  and  Paris 
al  a period  when  there  was  very  little  hope  enter 
lair  ed  that  those  resolutions  would  succeed  in  any 
loim  al  all,  or  that  Texas  would  accept.  They  had 
been  sent  in  good  laith  and  in  a spirit  of  kindness 
evidently,  and  1 think  1 should  have  been  wholly  un- 
justifiable belmeil.e  people  of  Texas  and  the  world, 
it  1 had  refused  them.  To  those  disposed  to  cue  il 
on  this  subject,  and  lo  the  most  devoted  lnend  ol  an  j 
nexation  ll.at  ever  lived  m Hus  greal  Union,  I say,  it  j 
could  t.y  no  possibility  do  harm,  if  jealousy  of  Eu.j 
repeat)  powers  had  been  the  efficient  cause  ..I  ihe  i.n-  ! 
nn-iise  change  of  sentiment  in  the  United  .Stales  j 
« Inch  had  taken  place  in  less  than  two  years  in  its  j 
favor,  it  mighl.be  well  to  keep  this  jealousy  alive  a i 
little  longer.  The  old  proverb,  “l.trc  is  many  a I 
slip”  tie  , might  apply.  1 he  annexation  measure  i 
only  ot.Liued  in  U.e  senate  by  one  vole,— a litile  ie 
action  iu  public  opinion  uiignl  change  many  voids  ■ 
perhaps,  and  tbe  question  had  to  lie  refer,  ed  to  ano-  I 
-.her  congress  lor  “final  action,”  and  uiigfil  therefore  \ 
ue  lost.  It  behooved  the  Iriends  of  tuu  measure  to  j 
ue  prudent.  The  secretary  of  slate  of  the  United  j 
Bams,  Mr.  Buchanan,  bears  te -lim  .iiy  to  me  elfi 
ctency  of  tins  movement  lor  U.e  purpose  now  refer- 
r.  d to,  in  bis  despatch  to  Air.  Doneison  of  the  15  h 
June,  1845,  where  be  say-,  “1  regret  that  1 bate  nol 
time  belure  tbe  departure  ol  the  messenger  to  ex- 
press to  you,  as  1 could  desire,  Hie  leclings  of  indig- 
nation which  the  conduct  ol  Capt.  Elliot  has  excited 
throughout  this  country  . I iiese  are  not  confined  lo 
any  p ny,  but  pervaue  the  w hole  community.  One 
ol  its  good  tliecls  has  i ee..  lo  render  us,  to  a veiy 
gieul  extent,  a united  peotle  cm  the  question  cf  an 
nexali  n.”  1 ..  as  Ueiei  milled  lo  procure  entire  har- 

mony and  unanimity  in  tbe  United  States  on  tills 
suujtcl  and  it  ap|  ears  Iroin  Ibis  “emotion”  of  Air. 
Buena. .an  that  1 succeeded  tolerably  well. 

But  even  admitting  ibal  the  measure  bad  become 
so  strong  in  the  United  Elates  as  to  be  in  no  lurthei 
need  ol  support  there,  still  the  acknowledgment  ol 
our  mde-peudci.ee  by  Mexico  which  was  obtained  by 
these  good  offi  ts,  all  nued  i lie  lurmer  a very  power 
ml  argument  with  Hie  Liter,  as  was  long  since  seen 
Mr.  bndeil  urged  it  as  u main  reason  m bis  corres- 


oomlence;  and  the  people  of  Mexico  feeling  the  forca 
of  the  act,  afterwards  sought  to  escape  from  its  ef- 
tects  by  overturning  Ihe  government,  and  General 
Paredes  adroitly  seizing  the  pretext,  made  it  the 
means  of  placing  himself  in  power;  and  subsequently 
on  the  return  of  Gen.  Santa  Arina  from  Cuba,  in  a 
manifesto  to  Ihe  people  exculpatory  of  his  own  con- 
duct and  inculpating  that  of  his  successors  he  charg- 
ed as  one  of  the  enormities  of  Herrera,  that  ‘‘He 
had  hastened  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  I'exas!”  And  the  president  of  the  United  States 
in  his  annual  message  transmitted  to  comiress  in 
December,  1845,  soys  in  relation  to  this  subject. — 
“Treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  had  been 
concluded  with  her  (Texas)  by  different  naiioris  and 
it  had  become  manifest  lo  the  whole  world  that 
any  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  con- 
quer her  or  to  overthrow  her  government,  would  bo 
vain.  E en  Mexico  herself  had  become  satisfied  of 
this  lacl;  and  whilst  Ihe  q lesllon  ot  annexation  was 
pending  before  the  people  of  Texas,  during  the  past 
-ummer,  the  government  of  Mexico,  by  a formal  act, 
agreed  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas  oil 
condition  that  she  would  not  annex  herself  to  any 
other  powei.  The  agreement  to  acknowledge  tha 
independence  of  Texas,  whether  with  or  without 
this  condition  is  conclusive  against  Mexico.  The 
independence  of  Texas  is  a fact  conceded  by  Mexico 
herself,  arid  she  had  no  right  or  uulhoriiy  to  pre- 
scribe re-lrictious  as  lo  the  form  of  government, 

Inch  Texas  might  afterwards  choose  to  assume.” 
Mr.  Buchanan  also  says  of  the  arrangement  in  the 
same  despatch  lo  which  1 have  alluded  above,  “but 
what  is  l-ar  worse  on  Ins  (Capt.  Elliot’s)  part,  by 
obtaining  the  cou-erit  of  'lexico  to  me  independence 
ol  Texas,  he  had  deprived  ibal  power  ol  'the  only 
miserable  pretext  which  il  had  for  a war  with  the  United 
States.'” 

1 louid  accept  tbe  g.  oil  officers  of  F anas  a id  Eng 
land  thus  tendered  by  their  respectire  m usters  and- 
prescribe  tbe  terms  ol  a pre.imiuaiy  treaty:  and  I 
promised  those  ministers  thai  it  signed  by  the  execu- 
tive of  Mexico  with  the  consent  of  her  congress , I would 
submit  the  proposition  it  contained,  in  go  .d  laith,  to 
ihe  people  of  Texas,  and  carry  out  their  will  when 
expressed;  but  nothing  more.  This  pledge  I subse- 
quently lulfilled  ami. I a storm  of  violent  a .use,”  for 
(Japi.  fclli  .t  went  lo  Mexico  as  I adviseJ  arid  reques- 
ted him  lo  do,  and  in  two  months  returned  with  the 
treaty  signed  mid  seated,  with  Ike  consent  of  congress, 

1 1 1 us  beating  Gens.  Tay  lor  and  Boult’s  more  recent 
ellorts  for  such  a purp.sa  as  much  in  the  time  and 
mu  his  expended,  as  h.  tbe  favorable  cha-actcr  of  [he 
terms  oulained. 

This  ireaty  gave  independence  to  Texas  on  tin 
sole  condition  ui  her  maintaining  ihe  same  without 
indemnity,  wil/i  the  boumiar  of  the  Ri . G. anile  as 
claimed  by  her,  providing  in  case  of  dispute,  lor  the 
appointment  ot  Umpires  who  should  decide.  ] am 
well  satisfied  that  tne  boon  Ley  question  i could 
have  been  settled  satisfactorily  to  both  parties 
and  the  “condition,”  able  jurists  believe,  would  have 
been  null  and  void  ok  iiutio,  a..d  that  Hie  law  ol  tha 
Mexican  congress  empowering  their  minister  of  for- 
eign atiui.  s lo  negotiate  a treaty  w un  'Texas,  was  of  it- 
sell,  acknowledgment  ol  i’exian  Independence,  full 
and  ample;  the  ri  Jit  to  treat,  implying  sovereignly.  And 
il  all  oilier  mailers  between  tne  two  countries  had 
been  tiiuie  b.y  seill-  d,  and  all  angry  feeii  igs  allowed 
to  subside  between  their  people,  the  “condition” 
would  ha.e  been,  in  less  Hun  It  e years,  yielded  [ 
doubi  noi,  ny  Mexico,  l.  r less  ui.u  what  it  costs  llin 
United  Blues  losupp  >rt  i single  regiment  of  sol  li.rs 
mu-II  that  time;  lor  she  wo  mi  nave  seen  tfi  it  m rea.'- 
i y slie  l.a  . no  i.ileies  s involved  Hi  it?  continuance 
m.lrs-  ad  .ersely  . 

On  Hie  other  hand,  had  the  government  of  the  U. 
Sue*  adopted  me  alternative  ol  negotiation  prescrib- 
ed in  he  (bird  section  ol  the  joint  resolution  for  an- 
nexation instead  ol  the  one  limy  did,  it  requires  no 
very  profound  observer  lo  see  trial  Texas  would,  by 
tne  pendency  ol  so  lavorab  c an  ufer  for  peace  and 
independence,  have  been  111  a situation  to  ask  and  to 
..b  am  bet.er  terms  iu  a treaty  lor  annexation,  than 
she  would  other ,vi»e  have  been;  so  that  ill  every  way 
the  subject  can  be  viewed  the  eouritiy  would  have 
.etui  bench  ted  i>y  this  ‘ pieiiminary  treaty.” 

Those  who  so  liequenlly  harp  on  the  words  “trea- 
son and  traitor’  in  reference  to  this  arrangement 
with  Mexico,  forget  that  I was  not  at  that  time  ac. 
.mg  lor  the  United  States.  If  any  one  has  the  curi- 
osity to  look,  lie  will  find  in  Ihe  archives  ol  this 
country,  a parchment  scroll,  on  which  is  written  Ihe 
loiluwing  oath,  signed  uy  my  name  and  sworn  to 
by  me  in  presence  ot  Go  J and  the  assembled  con- 
giess  ol  the  nation — “1  Anson  Jones,  president  of 
Hie  republic  ol  Texas,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
.wear  n.at  1 will  faitlitully  execute  the  duties  of  my 
office,  and  to  the  best  ol  m y abilities,  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  Ueleud  'he  constitution  ol  the  repu  die.” — 
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Soi;  e may  think  this  a me  e form,  I believe  it  is  so 
com-idered  in  Mexico — but  i did  not  so  regard  it. 

About  the  1st  ol  April  Mr.  Donelson  arrived  ail 
Washington  (Texas)  with  the  annexation  resolutions  i 
as  passed  by  ihe  congress  of  the  United  States.  His 
fetter  rrnininnicating  these  resolutions  and  the  elec-  j 
don  by  the  president  of  the  first  two  sections  as  the  j 
alternative  to  be  presented  to  Texas,  was  handeJ  me 
for  examination  on  his  arrival,  but  was  nut  formally 
delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state,  I b'  lieve,  until  | 
about  the  10th  or  12'h  of  that  month;  immediately  I 
alter  which  I summoned  congress  to  meet,  although 
1 was  Iving  dangerously  sick,  and  nearly  unable  to] 
attend  to  any  business  at  the  time.  Tile  day  fixed  ] 
upon  was  the  16th  o(  Jnne.  This  period  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  special  request  and  instance  of  the 
American  minister,  he  staling  that  he  would  h?vc  to 
v isit  his  home,  having  b ft  in  great  baste,  and  could 
not  be  bat  k to  Ttxas  before  about  the  day  he  had 
i an  ed;  and  that  tic  wished  to  return  a short  time 
previous  to  the  meeting,  as  he  would  probably  hav< 
turther  communications  to  make.  At  the  time  1 cal 
led  congress  the  water  courses  throughout  the  coun- 
try wete  generally  overfiowed,  and  it  was  very  evi 
dent  the  members  eoul  t ut  be  assembled  in  less 
than  sixty  days,  which  was  the  time  given,  i men- 
tion these  facts  unimportant  as  they  may  now  appear 
n.etely  because  my  ailedged  delay  in  calling  congress 
made  at  the  time  the  fo-  ndation  of  the  charge  that 
1 had  positively  “sold  tie  country  to  the  British,” 
til  d that  they  “would  be  down  upon  Texas  in  a lew 
davs  ith  an  army  to  take  possession,  a d to  defeat 

annexation,”  dc.  c < ect. 

When  the  decision  of  the  govern  net”  of  the  Unit- 
ed e>.„  es  . communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Donel«on, 
1 expr.  sstd  the  sm  p. . e ,.  m i,  i itli,  at  the  alterna- 
tive adopted,  as  1 believed  that  by  the  other  mode, 
(negotiation)  the  Texas  question  could  he  settled 
w ithout  war,  and  that  by  the  method  selecte  I for  the 
annexation  ot  Texas  war  would  immediately  follow 
its  consummation  1 informed  him  that,  aitho  igh  1 
might  desne  in  behali  of  Texas,  on  some  accounts, 
the  other  alternative  still  1 believed,  by  the  one  cho- 


ttiese  governments,  nor  ean  ! ever  cater  to  a corrupt 


taste  hv  becoming  a senseless  and  unjust  traducer  of 
them;  for  I can  never  forget  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  firm  and  eflfeient  friprtds  of  Texas  in  the  day  of 
veriest  tribulation,  that  they  sympathized  with  her 
in  misfortunes,  and  rejoiced  with  her  in  prosperity. 
During  the  darkest  hours  of  1842-3  Texashadnoffem 
er  or  more  u=eful  friend  than  Capt.  Elliot’,  H.  B.  M. 
charge  d’afFairs.  He  stood  by  the  government  in 
in  every  foreign  difficulty  and  cheered  and  sustained 
it  amid  every  discouragement.  To  M.  de  Saligny 
charge  d’aSairs  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  F ranch, 
Texas  is  also  indebted  for  much  kindness  and  friend 
ship.  The  conduct  of  both  these  gentlemen  in  all 
I their  intercourse  with  Ihe  government  of  Texas,  so 
i far  as  1 have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  was 
always  ■ haracterized  by  the  nicest  propriety,  in  eve 
ry  respect  and  by  the  most  scrupulous  integrity  and 
honor,. 

About  the  1-t  of  May,  I issued  a proclamation 
calling  a convention  to  act  upon  the  propositi  m of 
annexa'ion  and  any  other  proposition  concerning  th-- 
nationality  of  Texas;  and,  if  thought  proper,  to  form 
a constitution  for  Texas  as  a stale  of  the  Union; — 
and  apportioning  the  representation  of  the  -late. — 
My  motives  for  this  were,  to  hasten  and  ensure  sue 
■■ess  to  the  measure  of  annexation  agreeably  to  the 
expressed  will  of  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  to 
settle  and  put  to  rest  two  very  exciting  domestic 
questions;  the  seat  of  government  an  I tue  basis  ol 
representation.  The  congress  of  the  republic  was 
so  constituted,  that  about  one  third  of  the  papula 
tion  ha.d  a majority  in  that  body  over  the  other  two 
thirds.  This  had  always  been  a most  exciting  theme. 
The  west  comp  one  I that  they  had  borne  t ie  brunt 
of  the  war  always,  and  that  their  nu  nbers  had  bee 


creased  by  it,  and  immigration  to  their  section  pre 


vented.  The  oilier  section-  complaied  that  they  had 
the  burthen  of  taxation  to  bear,  and  that  the 
west  received  all  the  benefit  in  consequence  of  the 
unequal  representation.  Soon  alter  1 made  the  cali 
for  the  meeting  of  congress  I was  informed  thai 
i some  highly  respectable  ani  influential  members  ol 


sen,  immediate  annexation  would  he  most  safely  j ;he  majority  had  declared  “that  they  had  the  power 


effected,  and  that  the  people  of  Tixas  would  genet- 
ally  be  satisfied  with  it;  at  all  events  that  it  was  un 
necessary  to  discus-  that  point,  believing  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  having  made  his  election 
or.ce,  had  concluded  himself  by  the  terms  of  the 
“joint  resolutions,”  and  that  even  if  they  were  re- 
ferred to  his  discretion  again  he  could  not  alter  the 
decision  made  already,  and  more  especially  as  Mr.  j 
Tvler  who  first  made  ttie  election  a as  out  of  office.  > 


now  in  congress  and  would  keep  it  in  the  state  go- 
vernment by  so  apportioning  the  convention  as  to 
perpetuate  the  old  basis.”  If  this  were  so  1 was 
well  aware  it  would  give  rise  to  a most  angry  discus- 
sion, and  perhaps  procrastinate  the  action  of  con- 
gress for  months,  and  might  defeat  annexation  by 
delay.  The  question  of  a basis  of  representation 
carried  with  it  the  question  of  the  seat  of  govern 
ment,  a question  which  at  one  lime  came  very  nea 


1 assured  Mr  Donelson  that  the  preposition  whatever  | dissolving  the  government  itself.  The  east,  north, 
my  individual  opini  uis  ol  it  might  be  should  be  fairly  ! 311d  middle  were  willing  to  let  Austin  remain  as  the 


and  promptly  submitted  to  congress,  and  to  the  peo-  j se.it  of  government  tl  the  apportionment  of  repre- 


ple  of  Texas — which  1 conceived  w as  all  the  power  ; sentalion  could  he  made  equal.  To  this  however  it 
1 had  a r ight  to,  or  w Inch  1 could  consistently  exer-  i W!ls  understood  or  at  least  feared  the  m 'jurily  might 


cise  over  it. 


| not  agree.  In  this  situation,  1 deter, mned  upon 

l fixed  an  equitable 

the  secretary  uf  state  beiitg  vety  generally  published,  | basis  of  representation  and  the  peopie  thioughoul 


The  coriespondence  between  Mr.  Donelson  and  calling  the  convention  mysei 


it  seems  only  necessary  that  1 should  allude  to  one  j the  country  generally  acquiesced  m ihe  measure 
fact  in  relation  to  it  Tins  is  that  the  pledges  of  j Congress  met  and  transacted  its  important  business 


protei  lion;  etc.,  given  by  Mr.  Murphy  on  a lormer 
occasion,  were  renewed  oy  Mr.  D and  that  in  asking  j 
these  pledges  1 was  nut  acluaUd  by  any  uu.riendly  | 
feeling  low  aids  annexall  n,  I believed  it  a duty  an  i I 
n proper  precaution. 

Feeling  well  satisfied  that  the  people  of  Texas] 
would  accept  the  proposition  lor  annexation  to  the  j 
great  mother  country , 1 Ueeiucd  it  justly  due  to  the 
friendly  feelings  winch  bulii  tne  govern  . ents  of j 
Fiance  and  England  had  on  all  occasions  shown  to-: 
w aids 'i  exas  dui  mg  the  lime  1 bad  been  connected  j 
with  the  executive  government  of  the  country,  to  j 
geiid  over  a minister  to  txpie-s  on  behali  ol  the  gov-  ' 
trim, i nl  ol  Texas  the  gralelu!  sentiments  entertained 
for  them;  to  announce  the  fact  that  we  had  been  in- 
vited to  join  the  great  conlederacy  of  kindred  states, 
and  tl  the  peopie  ol  Texas  should  decide  in  favor  of 
the  pioposilioii  the  execute  would  feel  it  his  sole  u> 
duly  to  Cany  then  will  into  effect;  and  at  a suitable 
time  to  take  a respectlul  leave  of  ihose  governments 
and  close  our  relations  wall  them,  in  a proper  man- 
ner. elc.  1 think  no  gentleman  will  believe  Ibis  was 
wrong  or  even  unnecessary,  it  is  irue,  ihtre  may 
bn  some  w bo  thought,  that  as  soon  as  Texas  w as 
tolerably  secure  ol  annexation,  it  would  be  best  to 
kick  away  the  iaduer  by  whnh  she  had  ascended  to 
it,  but  independent  of  ihe  fact  thai  such  unworthy 
arid  uncivil  conduct  would  have  disgraced  the  coun- 
try loiever,  it  appeared  to  me  Itial  annexation  was 
not  absolutely  certain,  and  that  such  a step  under  the 
circumstances,  would  be  entirely  unwise  and  in, po- 
litic. We  might  again,  as  on  so  many  other  occa- 
sions, want  their  favor.  Denunciations  of  France 
and  England  vv  hen  we  no  longer  seemed  to  need  their 
good  othets,  would  have  ueen  very  popular  vvitti 
some,  hut  i had  ho  disposition  to  be  popular  with 
such,  i have  never  been  the  eulogist  of  either  of 


and  adjourned  al  ter  a session  of  less  than  two  week-. 
The  convention  met  a few  days  afterwards  at  An  - 
tin,  confirmed  that  place  as  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  state,  and  in  the/tonslitutioii  which  they  irum- 


ed  perpetuated  the  basis  of  representation  wntch 


esiauiuhed.  Thus  was  the  great  question  ol  annex 
alion  secured  from  danger  and  much  probaale  delay, 
the  convention  brought  together  some  two  or  three 
months  eariler,  at  least,  than  It  could  have  been  a 1 
had  waited  for  the  congress  to  act  upon  the  matter, 
andt.vo  most  difficult  and  exciting  domestic  q nes 
tioux  harmoniously  settled,  and  as  i hope,  forever. 

The  convention  met  on  the  4th  July,  and  on  tile 
same  day,  vvilh  almost  entire  unanimity,  acceple  , 
tne  proposition  for  annexation.  Not  long  afterwards 
I received  information,  from  the  uust  renaole  and 
authentic  sources,  that  emissaries  and  facuonisis 
were  at  work  and  that  a majority  of  from  iwj  to 
five  in  the  convention  were  in  favor  of  aoolisning 
the  existing  government  and  establishing  a provis 
sion  one  in  ils  place.  This  I knew  would  throw 
everything  into  contusion  and  dele  .t  annexation  ai 
together.  1 lull  a strong  conviction  that  anarchy  and 
civil  war  would  necessarily  ensue,  (lor  the  people 
had  conferred  no  such  powers  on  the  convention) 
and  that  in  such  a Situation  we  could  not  either  p e 
pare  fur  admission  into  tlie  Union  or  be  admitted  I 
w e were  prepared;  for  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
in  the  United  riiates,  would  undei  such  circumstan- 
ces have  been  enabled  to  defeat  it.  This,  alt  the 
true  and  discreet  friends  ol  annexation  saw  and  be- 
lieved. So  soon  as  I conveniently  could,  therefore, 
1 hastened  with  some  of  my  cabinet  to  Austin.  The 
friends  of  good  order  and  of  annexation  prevailed, 
for,  two  weeks  after,  Hie  proposition  to  abolish  ttie 
government  coining  before  the  convention,  in  a re 
port  from  the  “commutes  on  the  slate  of  the  nation” 


it  was  triumphantly  defeated,  only  about  seven 
members  voting  for  it  out  of  the  sixty  one  who  com- 
posed that  body.  Faction  was  thus  rebuked,  disor- 
ganizes and  emissaries  silenced,  and  annexation 
again  saved  to  the  counlry.  From  this  tune  I had  no 
further  material  control  over  the  question  of  annex- 
ation and  my  duties  in  connexion  with  it  became 
merely  ministerial.  I had  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  whole  people,  where  it  of  right  belonged,  and 
they,  true  to  the  land  of  their  birth  anA  to  their 
American  feelings,  resolved  to  make  a sacrifice  of 
independence  and  their  nationality,  and  to  enter  the 
great  confederacy  of  kindred  states.  After  perform- 
ing the  various  duties  devolved  upon  me  by  the  con- 
vention, incidental  to  the  change  from  a separate 
republic  to  a confederate,  1 handed  over  the  govern- 
ment on  ttie  19th  February,  1817,  to  the  authorities 
chosen  by  the  people  under  the  new  constitution. — 

The  republic  ceased  and  Texas  commenced  her  ca- 
reer as  a stale  of  the  American  Union. 

I have  thus  given  a faint  an  1 imperfect  sketch  of 
the  negotiations  concerning  annexati  m conducted  or 
controlled  by  me,  and  of  matters  incidental  to  them. 
Very  faint  and  imperfect  it  must  necessarily  be,  for 
it  extends  over  a period  of  neirly  five  years,  and 
embraces  transactions  which  look  place  at  five  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  courts.  These  were  years  of  in- 
cessant and  wearisome  toil,  day  and  night,  and  of 
intense  and  unremitting  anxiety  to  me,  and  have 
made  deep  impressions  upon  my  health  and  constitu- 
tion, winch  I -hill  carry  with  me  to  my  grave.  It 
i-  not  yet  lime  to  write  the  history  of  th  -se  labors, 
or  the  events  corinecte  I with  them,  for  they  are  yet 
loo  recent,  and  loo  much  mixed  up  with  the  feelings 
of  men  and  the  interests  of  pulies.  I have  not  at- 
tempted a history,  nor  shall  I.  I have  sketched  an 
outline  and  leave  In  others  to  d > the  subj -cl  full  jus- 
tice, at  the  proper  time,  and  to  accord  to  me  and 
each  and  all  of  my  associates  and  co-laborers,  oar 
due  share  of  praise  or  of  blame. 

The  question, ‘ Ho  v were  the  independence  and 
annexation  of  Texas  accomplished?”  is  l think  an- 
swered. Nothing  was  to  be  gained  either  of  vl  ;xico 
or  tne  United  States  by  begging  or  remaining  a sup- 
pliant. Texas  assumed  an  erect  p isture.  She  plac- 
ed herself  in  a proper  altitude  before  the  world — she 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  most  influential  na 
lions — she  look  care  to  impress  them  with  correct 
sentiments  in  regard  to  her  vast  undeveloped  resour- 
ces and  her  uiiimiie  importance  in  an  agricultural 
and  commercial  point  of  view — she  enlisted  their 
interests  in  her  behalf.  Tne  interests  of  these  great 
powers  happened  to  be  adverse  and  different.  She  look 
a pioper  advantage  of  that  circumstance.  She  t >ok 
especial  care  to  soothe  md  never  to  wound  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  Mexico.  She  pursued  aim  :xauo  ■ a id 
independence  at  the  same  tun  a,  openly  and  fairly  — 
Europe  wished  the  one  to  re-ull  becau-e  -he  th  night 
it  would  be  favorable  to  her  commercial,  naritime, 
and  manufacturing  integests.  A nertca  wished  ihe 
other  because  site  deemed  it  more  consistent  to  her 
peculiar  interest-;  and  an  intense  rivalry  and  jea- 
lousy being  a vak  med,  trie  action  and  reaction  of 
these  nations  up  m each  other  reciprocally,  an  i ot  all 
upon  lVI  xieo,  was  of  a magnitude  and  efficiency  pro- 
portionate to  ttie ir  greatness,  p (Wer,  and  influence. 
Texas  was  sati-iied  to  ootdl  I tne  offer  of  indepen- 
dence, or  annexation,  or  Doth  together,  and  hive  .he 
privilege  ol  choosing  which  she  would  take  ani 
a Inch  she  would  reject.  Tne  great  competition 
went  on,  becoming  from  day  to  day  more  and  more 
active,  and  each  party  pursuing  its  favorite  scheme 
and  using  all  Us  power  and  niilueuce  to  acco  uplish 
it.  The  American  minister  was,  in  good  time,  to 
usehisovn  forcible  language  in  a desp  ileti  to  Ins 
government — “in  a wnn  Iwmd  ol  emotion” — the 
English  and  French  ministers,  brought  up,  perhaps, 
in  a ditferent  school  of  diplomacy,  may  u jI  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  become  so  deeply  affected,  b it 
they  evinced  a very  earnest  anxiety  on  me  subject. 

In  the  meantime  Texas  fl mrislied,  happy  and  fortu- 
nate in  having  so  many  great  an  l good  friends,  and 
laughed  at  tne  treaty  of  Mexico.  One  way  or  me 
oilier,  as  an  inevitable  rc-uil  ol  this  diplomacy,  she 
would  be  obliged  to  lose  Texas,  and  shortly.  8 is 
too  had  lo  chose  between  -‘peace  with  the  world 
and  independence  or  annexation  and  its  contingen- 
cies.” 8 ie  disliked  both,  but  under  tbe  sere  v ol  the 
latter,  siie  chose  the  lormer.  I'eXas  chose  me  la  ler, 
the  doors  to  both  being  at  last  opened.  The  choice 
of  iVl  xieo  was  made  at  lea-t  six  months  lOu  late  lor 
her,  and  her  offer  ot  independence  was  rejected. 

This  is  a “round  unvarnished  tale  ol  my  whole 
course.”  1 have  now  told  with — “what  drugs,  wnat 
charms,  what  conjuration,  and  wnat  mignty  magic, 
(with  such  proceedings  1 am  charged  wntialj.” 

I won  independence  and  annexation  lor  my  coun- 
try. If  1 am  wrong  in  any  particular  let  tue  records 
of  my  negotiation  show  it.  They  may  aii  be  pub- 
lished without  any  fear  that  Texas  ft  Hi  be  injured 
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by  it.  ! do  not  rpcollecl  that  there  • as  ever  a des- 
patch or  letter,  sent  from  or  received  at  the  state  de 
partment  marked  either  "secret’' or  "confidential” 
while  it  was  under  my  rharze  or  control.  There 
was  not  even  a "secret  letter  hook,”  which  is,  I be- 
lieve, usual  with  nearly  all  zovernments.  The 
whole  correspondence  was  of  a public  character, 
and  every  citizen  of  the  country  had  access  to  it  at 
all  proper  times. 

1 will  now  close  this  letter  with  one  remark  per- 
sonal to  myself.  I have  never  sought  to  be  popular 
by  making  a stalking  horse  of  annexation  and  ridinz 
on  it  into  popular  favor.  1 was  contented  to  be  de 
nounced  by  my  enemies,  ami  even  suspected  by  mv 
friends,  as  opposed  to  it  when  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  position  Texas  occupied  towards 
the  United  States.  England,  France,  and  Mexico,  re- 
quired a discreet  silence  on  my  part;  hut  if  ever  an- 
nexation should  go  out  of  favor  in  Texas,  (which  I 
hope  may  never  be  the  case)  mv  enemies,  1 fear,  will 
be  then  able  to  prove  that  but  for  me  it  would  never 
have  taken  place,  and  that  1 was  always  its  devoted 
friend.  All  1 clai  m formvselfis  having  accomplish- 
ed, in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and  every  obstacle, 
the  great  objects  I sought,  and  uninfluenced  by  cla- 
mor, or  abuse,  or  threats,  of  having  pursused  one 
uniform  and  consistent  course  on  the  subject  of  an- 
nexation from  1836  to  1846,  that  is,  from  the  birth, 
to  the  death  of  (lie  r"publie. 

“Nee  tardnrn  opperic, 

“Nec  prEeceUemibus  insto.’’ 

Yours  truly, 

ANSON  JOVE-!. 


THE  CASE  OF  GENERALS  SCOTT  AND 
WORTH. 


The  following  letter,  which  we  find  in  the  Sc. 
Louis  Republican  of  Dec.  20,  over  the  signature  of 
“Gomez,”  contains  interesting  information  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  unhappy  difficulty  between  Gen. 
Scott  and  Gen.  Worth,  which  has  since  led,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  to  the  arrest  of  the  latter.  The 
facts  set  forth  appear  reliable,  as  they  are  embodied 
in  the  official  documents: 

“To  a correct  undet standing  of  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  first 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Brevet  Maj.  Gen. 
Worth,  against  the  general-in-chief,  was  the  unquali- 
fied disapprobation  by  the  latter  of  the  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation entered  ivto  by  the  former,  with  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  the  city  of  Puebla,  in  his  advance 
upon,  and  occupation  of,  that  city.  General  Worth, 
it  will  be  recollected,  was  directed  by  General  Scott 
to  act  with  his  division  as  the  advance  corps  of  the 
army,  until  reaching  and  occupying  Puebla.  As  a 
matter  of  history,  and  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
every  man  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  of  tbs  just- 
ness or  unfairness  of  Gen.  Scott’s  disapproval  of  the 
terms  of  that  capitulation.  T deem  it  due  to  all  con- 
cerned, to  insert  a copy  of  the  capitulation  itself.  It 
is  in  these  words: 

“General:  If,  as  is  to  be  supposed,  you  are  possess- 
ed of  a true  and  ardent  loye  of  your  country,  it  will 
not  appear  strange  that  the  first  sentiment  which  the 
municipality  of  Puebla  manifests  in  addressing  you, 
be  that  of  profound  grief  for  the  inevitable  necessity 
it  finds  itself  under  of  regulating  with  the  enemy  of 
its  nation,  the  terms  least  approbrious  for  occupying 
the  capita!  of  this  stale,  by  troops  of  the  United 
tStates  of  the  north.  It  consoles  itself,  however,  with 
he  idea  that  its  immediate  sacrifice  has  the  only 
object  in  view,  of  saving,  if  not  the  same  national 
rights — which  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  their  at- 
tempting— at  least  the  very  dear  interests  of  the  un- 
armed population  which  the  municipality  represents. 
Compelled,  therefore,  to  this  duty,  truly  very  pain- 
ful but  inevitable,  and  stimulated  by  the  proposal 
which  you  thought  proper  to  direct  to  it  from  No- 
palucan,  that  before  arriving  too  near  the  city,  you 
might  enter  into  a conference  with  the  civil  function- 
aries, in  order  to  concert  with  them  the  best  and 
most  secure  measures  in  relation  to  the  interests  men- 
tioned; notwithstanding  that  some  have  been  adopted 
analogous  to  the  present  case  already,  the  municipali- 
ty, the  only  political  authority  which  has  remained, 
in  view  of  the  defenceless  stale  of  the  city,  and  i.i  virtue 
of  your  announcement  of  having  to  occupy  it  in  a 
military  manner,  has  agreed  that  the  commission 
from  its  body,  which  has  the  honor  of  addressing 
you,  accept  the  guarantees  offered  in  the  following 
terms: 

“During  the  occupation  of  the  capital  of  Puebla 
by  the  troops  of  the  U.  States,  they  will  inviolably 


respect  the  Catholic  religion,  which  the  nation  profes- 
ses, the  public  worship  and  morals,  the  persons  and 
property  of  all  the  inh  ibitants. 

“The  civil  local  authorities  will  continue  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  functions  conformably  to  the 
laws  of  the  country.  In  consequence,  if  the  General 
of  said  troops  should  consider  any  other  measures 
necessary,  besides  these  dictated  heretofore,  especial- 
ly the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  tranquility, 
he  will  communicate  his  wishes  on  said  subject  to 
the  above  mentioned  authorities  respectively,  accor- 
ding to  their  nature,  and  sustain  and  protect  such 
measures. 

“The  custody  of  the  prisoners  and  officers  in 
charge  of  the  municipality,  will  continue  in  charge  of 
the  force  which  the  civil  authority  has  allotted  for  it, 
composed  of  forty  men  of  the  battalion  of  the  free 
(liber)  allowed  to  go  free  from  Vera  Cruz  as  a convict 
guard,  until  it  be  relieved  by  that  of  the  United  Stales, 
when  said  prison  guard,  will  ho  allowed  to  retire 
with  their  arms. 

Headquarters,  Chichapa,  May  13th,  1847. 

Approved  and  granted, 

(Signed)  W.  .1.  WORTH,  Maj.  Gen.  Com’g 

True  copy — J.  C.  Pemberton,  Capt.  & A.  D.  C. 

The  second  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Gen. 
Worth  against  the  general-in-chief,  was  the  disappro- 
bation by  the  latter,  of  a circular  addressed  by  the 
former  to  his  division  alone  at  a period  when  the  en- 
tire force  of  the  army  including  the  general-in-chicf, 
was  garrisoned  in  the  city  of  Puebla,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a small  force  left  at  Jalapa,  under  Col 
Childs.  The  circular  purported  to  convey  informa- 
tion to  the  first  division,  of  which  Gen.  Worth  was 
the  commanding  officer,  that  a design  was  contempla- 
ted by  the  citizens  of  Puebla  to  poison  the  fountains 
from  whence  our  army  drew  their  daily  supply  of 
vVater,  and  in  that  way  destroy  us;  and  placing  them 
on  their  guard  against  such  inhuman  and  nefarious 
designs,  if  in  reality  there  was  any  ground  of  appre- 
hension whatever,  that  such  threats  had  been  made, 
or  if  made,  whether  there  was  the  slightest  possibility 
of  their  being  put  in  execution. 

To  the  exceptions  taken  by  the  general-in-chief  at 
these  two  official  acts” of  General  Worth,  the  latter 
became  greatly  incensed,  and  permitting  his  feelings 
to  pervert  his  better  judgment,  became  most  violently 
and  bitterly  inimical  to  the  generai-in-cbief.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  every  reflecting  officer  in  the  army 
most  deeply  regretted,  a rupture  in  those  friendly  re- 
lations which  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  had  existed 
between  these  two  gallant  and  justly  distinguished 
military  chieftains. 

The  following  order,  publishe  I to  a very  limited 
extent  by  the  general-in-chief,  after  the  finding  of  this 
court  of  inquiry  demanded  by  Gen.  Worth,  contains 
sufficiently  explicit,  ail  other  facts  material  to  a cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  affair  by  your  readers . 

And  by  simply  setting  it  out  ‘in  hac  verba,'1  we  sha.ll 
dose  this  communication. 

[GENERAL  ORDERS  NO.  196>] 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Puebla,  June  30,  1847- 

Abstract  of  proceedings  of  a court  of  inquiry, 
which  convened  at  this  place,  by  virtue  of  general 
order  No.  108,  headquarters  of  the  army,  and  ol 
which  Maj.  Gen.  J.  A.  Quitman  is  president. 

I.  The  said  court  of  inquiry  proceeded  in  due 
form  to  investigate' the  subjects  embraced  in  the  two 
papers  herein  cited,  viz;  First,  the  general  order  No. 
186,  headquarters  of  the  army,  Puebla,  Mexico,  June 
24,  1847,  as  follows: 

“At  the  instance  of  Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  Worth,  a 
court  of  inquiry  wiil  meet  in  the  building  called  the 
palace  of  this  city,  at  ten  o’clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, to  investigate  certain  matters  in  which  that  gen- 
eral officer  conceived  himself  to  have  been  injured  by 
the  general-in-chief  of  this  army,  viz:  in  the  matter 
of  the  terms  granted  by  the  said  Brevet  Major  Gen- 
eral to  the  functionaries  of  this  city,  in  the  way  of 
capitulation,  as  guaranties,  at  or  about  the  time  (May 
15,  1847)  of  his  entrance  with  the  advanced  corps 
of  the  army  into  the  city;  and  in  the  matter  of  a cir- 
cular, dated  June  16,  1847,  published  by  the  said 
Major  General  to  the  officers  of  his  division.” 

if  there  be  othei  matters  in  the  conduct  of  the 
said  Brevet  Maj  r General,  which  he  may  especially 
desire  to  have  investigated  by  the  said  court  of  In- 
quiry, he  will  submit  them  to  the  general-in-chief, 
through  the  recordet-,  for  farther  orders  in  the  case. 


DETAIL. 

Maj.  Gen.  Quitman,  A 

Brig.  Gen  Twiggs,  v Members. 

Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  Smith,  j 
Lieut.  R.  P.  Hammond  is  appointed  special  judge 
advocate. 

The  court  will  give  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  all 
the  matters  investigated  by  it. 

By  command  of  Major  Gen.  Scott. 

[Signed]  H.  L.  SCOTT,  A.  A.  A.  G. 
Second.  A brief  statement  by  Brevet  Major  Gen. 
Worth,  of  the  matters  in  which  he  conceived  himself 
wronged  by  the  general-in-chief,  and  to  which  the  in- 
vestigation extended  under  the  order  instituting  the 
court,  in  the  following  terms,  viz: 

I.  In  the  matter  of  an  interview  had  May  15th, 
afChicapa.  Mexico,  between  Brevet  Major  General 
Worth,  commanding  1st  division  of  the  army,  and 
the  civil  authorities  of  Puebla,  at  the  instance  ot 
said  Brevet  Major  General — the  General-in-Chief 
(verbally  and  in  writing)  has  improperly,  in  mmmer 
and  matter,  characterized  the  proceedings  at  said  in- 
terview, to  the  prejudice  and  wrong  of  said  Brevet 
Major  General. 

II.  Ir.  the  matter  of  a circular,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Brevet  Major  General  Worth,  to  the  1st 
division,  on  or  about  June  16th,  1847 — the  general- 
in-chief,  verbally  and  in  writing,  has  harshly  and  in- 
juriously characterised  said  circular,  and  in  a manner 
uncalled  for,  and  to  the  undeserved  reproach  of  said 
inferior  officer. 

After  an  investigation  of  the  above  matters,  the 
court  made  the  following  decision  in  the  case: 

OPINION. 

“That,  regarding  the  remarks  of  the  General-in- 
chief, dated  June  17th  instant,  endorsed  upon  the 
translated  copy  of  a letter  from  the  Mexican  Judge 
Duran,  to  Major  General  Scott,  dated  the  16th  of 
June,  instant,  hypothetical  and  applicable  only  to 
claims  urged  by  the  Mexican  authorities  which  the 
General-in-chief  at  the  time  of  his  remarks,  suppos- 
ed to  be  “without  authority,”  and  which  Brevet  Maj. 
General  Worth  insists  were  not  conceded  by  any  of 
his  official  acts — the  court  can  perceive,  nothing  in 
the  remarks  of  the  General-in-chief  to  which  Brevet 
Major  General  Worth  could  properly  take  excep- 
tion. 

The  ©ourt  is  further  of  opinion,  that  the  terms  of 
stipulations  granted  by  Brevet  Maj.  General  Worth, 
to  the  functionaries  of  the  city  of  Puebla  upon  his 
entrance  with  the  advanced  corps  of  the  army  into 
that  city  on  the  15t.li  of  May  last  were  unnecessarily 
yielded,  improvident , and  in  effect,  detrimental  to  the 
public  service.  And  that  the  grant  of  these  privi- 
leges was  in  contravention  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  pa- 
ragraphs of  general  orders  No.  20,  published  at  Tam- 
pico on  the  19th  clay  of  February  last,  and  was  not 
warranted  by  the  letter  of  instructions  of  the  General- 
in-chief  to  Gen.  Worth. 

The  court,  as  required,  further  declares  its  opinion 
that  the  “ circular " published  by  Brevet  Maj.  Gen. 
Worth  to  his  division,  dated  Puebla,  June  16,  1847, 
was  highly  improper  and  extremely  objectionable  in 
many  respects,  especially  as  it  might  tend  by  exaspe- 
rating the  whole  Mexican  nation,  to  thwart  the  well 
known  pacific  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
view  of  the  high  source  from  which  it  emanated,  to 
disturb  the  friendly  relations  of  our  government  with 
Spain,  or  at  least,  give  occasion  to  that  power,  to 
call  for  explanations  < r apologies.  The  barbarous 
offence,  against  which  the  circular  warned  the  sol- 
dier- of  the  first  riivison,  if  it  existed  at  all,  equally 
affected  the  whole  army.  The  information  obtained 
by  Gen.  Worth,  if  worthy  of  notice,  should  therefore 
have  been  communicated  to  the  General-in-chief, 
that  lie  might  have  exercised  his  discretion  on  the 
means  to  be  adopted  fur  correcting  the  evil. 

With  these  views  of  the  circular  alluded  to,  the 
court  is  of  opinion,  that  it  called  for  the  emphatic  ad- 
monition and  rebuke  of  the  General-in-chief. 

In  conclusion,  this  court  deems  it  material  to  ti  e 
case,  to  express  the  opinion,  that  it  is  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  the  General-in-chief,  and  indispensable 
to  the  preservation  of  proper  discipline  in  the  army, 
that  he  should  at  ail  times  possess  the  privilege  of 
freely  commenting  upoa,  disapproving,  or  censuring 
the  official  acts  of  his  subordinate  officers.” 

II.  The  General-in-chief  approves  the  proceedings 
and  opinion  in  the  foregoing  case. 

III.  This  order  will  not  be  extended  beyond  the 
commanders  of  divisions  and  brigades,  and  the  chief 

the  general  staff. 
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IV.  The  court  of  inquiry;  of  which  Major  Gen. 

Quitman  is  president,  is  dissolved. 

Bv  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Scott. 

(Signed)  H.  L.  SCOTT,  A.  A.  A.G. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  CASS. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JAN.  3 1848 


ON  THE  TEN  REGIMENT  BILL. 

The  senate  then  resumed  as  in  committee  ot  the 
whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  reported  from  the 
committee  on  military  force. 

Mr.  Cass  rose  and  said. 

Mr.  President:  This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  bills 
which  the  military  committee  is  about  to  present  to 
the.  senate.  Thpy  have  commenced  with  the  most 
important,  and  will  ask  the  consideration  ofthe  oth- 
ers in  succession  till  they  have  discharged  the  duty 
entrusted  to  them. 

In  presenting  this  bill,  1 do  not  propose  to  touch 
any  of  the  disputed  topics  which  divide  the  two  great 
parties,  under  the  banner  of  one  or  the  other  of 
which  every  citizen  of  our  country  is  arrayed.  i 
shall  leave  these,  if  inlroduced  at  all,  to  he  introduc 
ed  by  others.  1 had  hoped,  till  I heard  the  inciden 
tal  discussion  which  arose  a day  or  two  since  on  (he 
question  of  taking  up  this  bill,  that  these  exciting 
subjects  would  be  postponed  for  some  future  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  the  propo-ilions  now  submitted  would 
be  considered  upon  their  military  merits,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  propriety  of  voting  the  addition- 
al force  required  would  not  be  controverted.  I was 
well  aware  that  we  could  not  escape  a full  discussion 
of  the  origin  of  the  war,  its  progress,  its  objects,  and 
the  whole  course  ol  the  administration  connected 
with  it.  Nor,  indeed,  (lid  ! » i-h  to  avoid  it.  How- 
ever severe  may  be  t tie  atlaik,  i trust  it  will  be  as 
earnestly  met,  and  easily  repelled;  for  1 consider  the 
ground  the  administration  occupies  as  perfectly  im- 
pregnable. 1 am  apprehensive,  however,  Iroin  the 
remarks  which  fell  from  some  of  the  honorable  se- 
nators the  other  day,  that  the  whole  field  of  contro- 
versy is  to  begone  over,  and  that  we  are  to  tight  this 
bill — necessary  as  I deem  its  immediate  passage  to 
the  public  interest — inch  by  inch,  till  all  the  great 
party  questions  of  the  day  are  debated  and  exhausted. 
It  it  is  to  be  so,  1 must  of  course  suuuul,  but  the 
fault  shall  not  be  mine,  nor  will  I provoke  ihe  con- 
test by  introducing  any  topics  winch  may  properly 
lead  to  it. 

There  is  one  point,  sir,  where  we  all  can  meet — 
and  that  is  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  ol  our 
army.  This  is  one  of  the  high  places  to  which  we 
can  come  up  together,  and,  laving  aside  our  pa  rly 
dissensions,  mingle  our  congratulations  that  our 
country  bus  bad  such  sons  to  go  lorlli  to  battle,  and 
that  they  have  gathered  such  a harvest  of  renown  in 
distant  fields. 

The  lime  has  been — and  there  a:e  those  upon  this 
floor  who  remember  h w el. — when  our  national  llag 
was  said  tube  but  stuped  bunting,  anil  our  armed 
vessels  but  fii  built  liigates.  The  hat?  ol  our  army 
ano  navy  during  our  last  war  with  England  redeemed 
us  liom  this  reproach  the  utispiiiigol  foreign  jealou- 
sy; and  bad  they  not,  the  eve. .is  ol  the  present  war 
Would  have  changed  these  epithets  into  terms  ol  lion- 
oi ; tor  our  flag  lias  become  a vicioiious  standard, 
boi  ne  by  marching  columns  over  the  lull  and  valleys, 
and  through  ifie  cuies  and  towns  and  Helds  oi  a puw 
erlul  nauoii  in  a caret  r ot  success,  ot  v.  hicti  lew 
examples  can  tie  found  m ancient  ui  m- modem  war- 
fare. 

The  movement  of  our  army  from  Puebla  was 
one  ot  ihe  most  ion. antic  and  reiiiurha.be  events 
which  ever  occurred  in  ihe  military  annais  of  uui 
country . 

Our  troops  uid  not,  indeed,  burn  their  licet,  iike 
the  hrst  cunqueruis  ol  Atexico;  k.r  they  necueu  nut 
to  gather  courage  lioni  despair,  nor  lu  siimuia-.c 
their  lesululiun  oy  destroying  all  dopes  ol  eseupe. — 
But  they  voiunlaiily  cut  eil  an  means  ot  com,,  un. ca- 
tion with  their  own  cuunliy  , Uy  knowing  them  -elves 
among  the  aimed  thuusiilius  oi  eoomei,  and  auianc- 
iug  wuh  stout  hearts,  but  leeuie  nuu.beis,  into  the 
midst  of  a hostile  lemloiy.  Ihe  uneei  talnly  wiuen 
can  e over  the  puouc  mind,  alio  me  anxi.iy  eveiy- 
wheieleil,  w lien  onr  galiaut  little  ai iny  disappcaieu 
liom  oui  view,  will  not  oe  loigotien  uuimg  the  pre- 
sent generation.  iheie  was  a universal  puUse  oi 
expectation — i. oping,  nut  slid  tearing;  and  me  eyes 
Oi  twenty  imiiicns  oi  people  Vvcte  anxiously  fixed 
upon  anollit  r country  , w filch  a nine  Land  ot  Us  arm- 
ed citizens  had  jnvaued.  A veil  concealed  mein  lieiui 
our  view.  1 hey  weie  lost  to  us  lor  filly  days — iur 
that  p Hod  elapsed  iron,  ti  e time  when  we  beard  ol 
then  oepaiidie  liom  Puebla,  ini  accounts  leachtu 
Us  oi  the  issue  ol  the  n ove  . ein.  i he  stnouu  winch 
enveloped  them  Ihen  gave  way,  and  we  Oisioveieu 
oui  glorious  Hag  waging  m me  oictZts  ul  ihe  Capi- 
tol, and  u.e  city  itseil  invested  oy  our  army. 


And  similar  circumstances  marked  ihe  very  com- 
mencement ol  the  war,  when  the  Mexicans  rmt  sur- 
rounded our  troops, and  shut  them  out  from  all  com- 
munication with  their  country.  This  unexpected 
attack  struck  us  all  with  astonishment;  and  we  fear 
ed,  as  well  we  might,  that  numbers  would  overcome 
discipline  and  valor,  which,  however  they  might  pro 
long,  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed  in  the  contest. 
And  hopeless  indeed  might  have  heen  the  result,  had 
not  the  honored  soldier  who  commanded  our  troops 
had  confidence  in  them,  and  they  in  him — had  he  nol 
known  how  to  lead,  and  they  to  lollow.  And  well 
and  bravely  did  they  all  bear  themselves  in  the  criti- 
cal circumstances  which  surrounded  them;  and  our 
doubts  soon  gave  way  to  certainly,  and  gloomy  fore 
bodingsto  glorious  conviction.  Anil  the  campaign 
thus  commenced  was  vigorously  followed  up  on  the 
Kio  Grande,  by  victory  after  victory , till  the  crown- 
ing triumph  at  Buena  Vista  was  heralded  by  every 

TA 

FORCES  ENGAGED. 

Americas,  Mexicans. 

Affair  or  battle.  regulars  &l 

volunteers. 

1.  Detachment  under  Capt. 

Thornton,  2nd  dragoons, 
in  a reconnoissance  on  tne 
Rio  Grande,  above  fort 


Brown,  Texas, 

63 

200 

2. 

Detachment  of  Captain 

Walkei’s  Texas  rangers, 

near  Point  Isabel, 

30 

100 

3- 

Fort  Brown, 

75U 

4 000 

4. 

Palo  Alio, 

2,300 

6,UU0 

5 

Resaca  de  la  Palma, 

1 700 

6,500 

6. 

Monterey , 

6,645 

10  UUO 

7. 

San  Pasqual,  U Cal. 

ill) 

160 

8- 

Brazito,  New  Mexico, 

500 

1,220 

9. 

Los  Angeles,  Calilornia, 

500 

600 

10. 

La  G.nada,  N.  Mexico, 

350 

1,500 

11. 

Mora,  New  Mexico, 

12. 

El  Embudo, 

500 

700 

13. 

Pueblo  de  Taos, 

300 

800 

14 

Buena  Vista, 

4,759 

20,000 

15 

Sacramento, 

900 

4 UUO 

Iff 

Vera  Cruz, 

11.000 

5 500 

17. 

Cerru  Gordo, 

8,500 

12,000 

18. 

Calaboso,  California,  De 

Russey, 

126 

1,500 

19. 

Contreras,  1 

2u. 

Sun  Antonio,  > 

8,497 

32,000 

21. 

ChuruDusco,  ) 

22. 

On  Major  Laity’s  march, 

1,200 

2 000 

23. 

Mulino  del  Key, 

3 250 

14  000 

24 

Chapullepee, 

7,130 

25,000 

25 

Altai  k on  Puebla, 

1,400 

3,000 

20 

Huamanlla, 

1,780 

4 UUO 

27. 

Gen.  Lme,  Puebla, 

3 1-0 

4,000 

23. 

Allisco, 

1,500 

2 000 

Total, 

^Killed  and  wounded. 

The  adjutant  general  remarks,  that  he  cannot 
vouch  for  u.e  perfect  accuracy  ol  the  abuve  state- 
ments, as  I rum  their  nature  they  most  otteo  tie  esti- 
mated. lie  adds,  that  the  above  table,  although  es- 
sentially correct,  is  not  entirely  comp, etc;  lor  he 
thinks  there  are  yet  wanting  so.i.e  rep., its,  &c.  ol 
all, ill's,  which  ha-e  heen  lost  or  inleieepteU;  and  II 
o ay  be,  that  the  above  statement  may  heiealter  need 
amendment  or  collection. 

ii  we  recorded  o,,r  history  upon  stone,  as  was  done 
h.  U.e  pi  on  line  . ges  ol  tne  >»  Ol  Id,  n e should  e gi  ave 

tnis  sei  its  ol  glorious  detds  upon  la u lea  ol  mat  ole. 

But  ..  e shall  uo  beilei;  we  snail  engrave  it  upon  oui 
heal  Is,  aliu  vie  shall  commit  It  lo  ihe  e,.sloUj  ol  the 
jivsS,  whose  moouiiiehls,  nail  and  leeuie  as  they  ap- 
peal, yet  Horn  their  woudenul  p wer  oi  Uillillpilca- 
tn  n,  aie  moie  enduring  than  Mass  ormaibie,  than 
statues  or  pyiamids,  or  the  prouuesi  iiiuuu.i.eiits 
ciocicd  ty  human  hands. 

Let  it  be  rcaie inhered,  sir,  th  l Uie-se  battles  were 
i ought  in  a gieal  measure  o_.  new  ano  undisciplined 
troops,  hastily  collected  at  liuine,  and  lapioly  inarch- 
ed to  the  seat  ul  wai  laic — oy  men  who  nad  abandon 
tu  the  uulies  and  eon, toils  ui  domestic  me,  and  who 
mace  war,  not  a tiaoe  as  ill  Europe,  Out  a lempuiaiy 
employment  m uiUcr  to  uelcnd  tne  Interest  ol  then 
country.  Ano  even  ihe  smalt  regular  army,  which 
oaisieu  at  the  commencement  ol  the  war,  had  seen 
little  actual  set  vice  in  the  field,  and  that  not  wiifi  a 
eivilizeO  tue,  out  Hi  mut’uerous  cuhtiiels  with  Indian 
limes,  Wi.ere  theie  was  much  exposure  to  meet,  ano 
little  glory  lo  gam.  ...any  eu  the  otficers  anti  soldiers, 
ami  indeeu  a great  majority  ol  them,  and  some  oi 
the  eon, mai. dels  too,  saw  the  first  gun  hied  jq  the 
veiy  field  i.leh  they  iliUsUultd  oy  then  deeds  aliu 
moistened  w nil  then  fiiuou.  honor,  tneu,  lo  Hie 
uighcet  and  tne  lowest,  to  me  greatest  and  Ute  least. 


breeze,  and  became  tamdiar  to  our  ears  as  household 
words. 

During  the  whole  of  this  war  there  has  hern  a 
series  of  successes,  which  has  bpen  uninterrupted  by 
a single  serious  disaster.  1 hold  in  my  hand  a table, 
prepari d at  the  adjutant  general’s  office,  from  the 
best  materials  which  can  be  found  there,  exhibiting 
the  actions  fought  with  tne  em-mv,  and  the  forces 
engaged  and  the  losses  sust  ined  by  each  party.  As 
we  have  official  data,  the  true  losses  on  our  side  are 
staled.  But  those  on  the  side  of  the  Mexicans  are  in 
some  in-tances  entirely  omitted,  and  in  others  con- 
jecturally  estimated. 

This  table  shows  the  whole  truth,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned;  and  but  a part  of  the  truth,  so  far  as 
the  enemy  is  concerned.  Still,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  it  13  one  of  the  proudest  trophies  with 
which  anv  army  ever  enriched  its  country. 


NUMBER  OF 

KILLED. 

NUMBER  OF 

WOUNDED. 

Americans, 

Mexicans. 

Americans, 

Mexicans 

regulars  & 

regula-s  & 

volunteers. 

volunteers. 

10 

unknown 

6 

unknown. 

10 

unknown 

unknown. 

2 

unknown 

10 

unknown. 

4 

100 

42 

300 

3G 

200 

93 

400 

120 

700 

368 

unknown. 

19 

unknown 

15 

unknovvn. 

— 

*200 

7 

1 

*80 

14 

2 

36 

6 

1 

— 

3 

— 

20 

1 

60 

6 

150 

40 

267 

‘1  500 

4b8 

— 

*600 

5 

12 

*5U0 

51 

87 

*1,200 

353 

15 

200 

13 

164 

*4,000 

865 

9 

unknown 

74 

unknown 

201 

3 000 

581 

178 

unknown 

673 

unknown 

IS 

unknown 

53 

knownun 

14 

161 

11 

300 

— 

— 

— 

a few. 

1 

219 

3 

300 

1 177 

12,866 

3 669 

1,360 

Honor  to  the  living  and  the  dead — to  those  who  sur- 
vive to  enjoy  it,  and  lo  the  memory  of  those  who 
sleep  in  a suldie-r’s  grave,  far  from  the  land  they 
loved  so  w ell. 

And,  happy  am  I lo  see  upon  this  floor  at  this  mo- 
ment, particularly,  one  of  the  gallant  officers  who 
have  inscribed  tneir  names  higli  upon  the  military 
roll  of  their  country;  and  there  are  others  like  him,  in 
ibis  city,  who  have  returned  from  the  campaign  in 
which  they  distinguished  themselves,  bearing  upon 
their  persons  ineffaceable  marks  of  courage  and  pa- 
triotism A knul  providence  has  permitted  them  to 
come  back,  anil  Ihe  plaudit  ot  grateful  millions,—- 
“It  ell  done  good  und  Jailk/ul  servants,"  is  the  proud 
welcome  wh.ch  gleets  them. 

Let  modei u philanUnupisls  talk  as  they  please, 
the  instincts  of  nature  are  truer  than  the  doctrines 
they  preach.  Military  1 enow  11  is  one  of  the  great 
elements  ol  national  strength,  as  it  is  one.  of  the 
proudest  sources  ol  gratification  to  every  man  who 
loves  Ids  country  and  oesues  lo  see  her  occupy  a 
distinguished  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

1 sliouid  have  been  proud  to  have  oe<  n in  Europe 
during  our  military  operations  in  Mexico — proud  to 
witness  the  effect  ot  the  skill  arid  prowess  of  our  ar- 
my upon  1 fie  statesmen,  and  politicians,  and  commu- 
nities oi  the  old  world.  During  ihe  course  of  these 
events,  there  was  no  war  mere  to  attract  the  general 
attention,  and  to  excite,  by  its  uncertainties  and  vi- 
cissitudes, the  solicitude  of  the  government.  Our  war 
was  the  event  ol  ttie  day;  and  many  a steadfast  gaze 
was  cast  across  the  Atlantic,  to  watch  the  prospects 
and  progress  of  the  pattern  repuolie  (as  we  are  invi- 
diously termed)  in  tne  new  career  into  which  we 
nad  entered.  As  we  all  know,  our  institutions  have 
mends  and  iocs  m the  oilier  hemisphere.  J o uoth 
they  are  a light  shining  across  the  ocean,  but  inviting 
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sonu.  .j.-.u  ■■■•  arning  others,  as  the  imptess  < tis  our  cs 
pei)  ml  lias  produced  have  been  latorabie  or  ••nt  * 

voraole. 

'I'he  anti-republican  croakers  of  the  old  world,  a- 
the  coin  nen-.e.iient  of  our  government,  pred  icted 
that  it  could  not  long  resist  the  shocks  of  peace  or 
war.  When  the)'  found  it  could  do  both,  and  do  it 
iuccessl  illy , they  then  denied  our  powe1  to  carry  on 
a war  without  our  own  houii  laries,  should  circum 
stances  require  such  an  exertion  of  national  stren.;th 
This  was  our  first  areal  trial;  for  in  the  invasion  of 
Canada  during  the  la-t  war,  the  operations  were  so 
near,  that  they  did  not  test  our  strength  for  distant 
warfaie.  The  tiial  has  now  been  made,  and  has 
succeeded.  No  one  will  herea  ter  call  in  que-li  m 
our  capacity  to  assert  our  rights,  wherever  ttiese  uav 
require  our  interference.  If  the  great  experiment 
had  failed,  it  would  have  taken  ages  to  recover  trom 
the  misfortune.  But  now,  wherever  the  American 
flag  is  home,  or  the  name  of  American  known — and 
that  wherever  is  everywhere — ttie  glorious  feats  ot 
this  war  have  proclaimed  our  power,  and  have  an- 
nounced that  we  have  taken  our  position  side  by  side 
with  the  mightiest  nations  of  the  world.  Hereuller, 
in  the  wilde-t  dreams  of  ambition  l lie  re  will  be  no 
dream  of  conquering  us;  nor  will  any  hostile  foot 
pollute  our  shore,  but  to  escape  from  it,  if  it  can,  as 
best  it  may. 

The  present  bill  provides  for  raising  ten  additional 
regiments  of  infantry  to  serve  during  the  the  war. — 
The  average  number  of  each  regiment  in  the  field  is 
raliier  less  than  three-loui  ths  of  the  legal  e-labli  h 
men!;  so  that  this  measure,  it  adopted,  w ill  add  aooul 
7,500  men  to  the  army.  Tlie  organization  is  piecise- 
ly  that  provided  in  the  act  which  passed  at  the  Iasi 
session  of  congress  lor  raising  an  additional  force; 
and  as  the  details  were  then  fully  considered,  and  are 
well  known  to  the  sen  ile,  I need  not  recapitulate 
them  heie. 

'I'he  reasons  which  render  this  increase  of  force 
necessary  are  so  clearly  and  foreihly  staled  in  the 
report  ol  the  secretary  ol  war,  that  1 need  do  little 
more  than  request  that  dial  portion  ol  the  document 
may  he  read. 

[The  lollowing  extract,  from  the  report  of  the 
Becielary  ot  war,  ..as  then  read  by  the  secret, ry:] 

“Our  career  of  success,  so  disastrous  to  Mexico; 
Our  conquest  ol  so  many  of  tier  stales  and  terriluiies; 
the  subjugation  aotl  occupation  ol  her  capital;  the 
deleft  auU  dlspersio  . o!  tier  armies;  the  capture  ol 
most  ot  her  materiel  of  war,  and  t tie  annihilation  ol 
her  lurmei  commerce,  have  not  yet  brought  peace, 
or  the  otter  ol  such  terms  as  could  he  accepted  uy 
the  United  Stales  without  iidliuiul  degradation. — 
The  war  stilt  continue?;  and  it  is  proper  to  present 
some  suggestions  in  regard  to  its  I url tier  prosecution. 
Ill  making  these  suggestions,  1 pass,  without  remark, 
the  proposition  that  we  should  abandon  all  our  ac- 
quisitions and  withdraw  our  troops  trom  the  enemy’s 
country.  Such  a proposition  could  only  oe  serious 
iy  entertained  ii  we  were  in  reality  the  vanquished 
party,  and  were  convinced  ol  our  inability  to  pro- 
long ihe  contest  with  reasonable  Hopes  ol  success. 

"Our  lurlher  operations  must,  m my  opinion,  o 
conducted  ill  uiic  ol  the  llifce  lul.owlng  modes:  fust, 
to  take  ami  hold  an  lucleuiiiiiy  line,  to  recede  trout 
all  places  and  positions  now  occupied  in  advance  ol 
it,  ami  cease  irom  ail  aggressive  operations  ueyuiid 
ll.al  line;  second,  to  overrun  the  whole  country,  and 
hold  all  the  pimcipal  places  in  it  oy  permanent  gar- 
risons; and,  third,  to  leiam  What  we  now  possess, 
open  the  lines  ot  communication  into  the  iiiteilur, 
and  extend  our  operations  to  other  important  puces, 
as  our  me.iiis  and  the  prospect  ol  advantages  shall 
indicate — keeping  a dis,  usaole  lurce  always  ready, 
Within  appiuueiiauie  mulls,  to  annoy  tlie  enemy,  to 
seize  supplies,  eniuice  cunu  iouuui.s,  and  irosnate  nis 
etturis  to  collect  n. cans  and  assemble  troop?  lor  lue 
p rpose  ol  protracting  toe  war. 

“A  lull  discussion  ol  the  comparaiive  merits  ot 
these  modes  ot  conducting  our  mi. I. ary  operations 
would  extend  tins  communication  to  an  unwarran- 
table length;  i shall,  luerelure,  confine  my  remarks 
to  a lets  pioui.iiei  l considerations  relative  to  each. 

“ VV  nil  ieier»;ni:e  lu  a sjsceuji  pcdCs,  vtjtli  proud* 
iude.iiiiuj  and  becunij — u,e  uulj  uujecl  ui  tlie  war, 
lilts  line  pul  icy  is  regarued  a.-?  uujaciiuiiuiiie.  11  our 
pteseui  poalliuii  camtul  cu.niiiai.ti  acceplaule  leiuis 
ol  pacification  lrom  Mexico,  reining  io  an  lodcumi.^ 
line  Wuuul  LtilaiiiJ^  iLii  lo  piouucc  such  a icaunj  ii 
would  weaken  Uic  i.iduccmeiils  ol  me  chciij)  lo  pm 
an  cud  lo  nusliluieg.  fteslured,  bj  our  vuiunUi) 
surrender,  lo  llie  possession  ol  bis  capital  at. cl  i»n 
poriaul  uepariiiieiitb,  and  relieved  irom  lue  pressure 
Ol  uur  aru«*,  and  Horn  all  appreiienslous  ol  lulTdei 
Conquest  and  anno) auce,  Uejuud  lue  Mulls  we  nii^Ui 
Stiecl,  tie  would  be  let t.  vvitu  more  aounuani  resour- 
ces Ilian  ne  now  possesses,  10  prepare,  ul  leisure  and 
Becuriij,  losinke  auedeciive  uiow  wan  conceuiruteu 
igrcea  ai  uur  ttalucbeii  po»u«  To  bold  ibe*e  poau 


hav«,  (if  that  *ttuin<l  tail  within  im*  j>«du  ) i 

prevent  incursions  into  twe  lerninries  winch  w* 
might  choose  lo  appropriates  lo  ourselves,  vonld.  if. 
my  opinion,  require  a Idrce  as  large  as  would  *uHi  •• 
in  maintain  what  we  now  occupy,  and  to  carry  out 
p»  rations  si  ill  further  m Ih-  interior  of  l‘»e  enem v ’ 
f-ountry.  ami  make  him  leei  tlie  calamities  of  ar  in 
a way  best  calculated  to  induce  him  lo  >eek  i«»« 
peace.  But  il  in  litis  I am  mi-taUcd,  and  the  hue 
policy  should  enable  us  lo  reduce  the  number  m 
>nr  troops,  still,  it  will  not,  as  I conceive,  ihereb 
effect  a reduction  of  our  actual  expenditures  for  the 
war. 

‘•In  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  intercourse 
oetween  the  seaports  in  our  p isse-si  m,  an  1 lue  cen 

• rat  parts  ol  Mexico,  Ihe  collections  on  import-*  have 
Inihri to  been  inconMileranie.  Il  the  line-policy  i> 
adopted,  tills  inunourse  will  continue  to  tie  inter 
rupted,  and,  consequently,  the  receipts  of  revenue 
Irom  tins  s urce  will  be  small. 

‘•Under  the  opeialion  of  the  line  policy,  all  ex- 
pectations ol  lessening  trie  burden  oi  sustaining  our 
hoops,  by  deliving  a pplies  and  conlrib  » nuns  irom 
the  enemy,  would  he  disuj  p doled.  I'he  supplies  in 
the  vicinity  ol  our  posts  would  be  withdrawn  Irom 
our  reach,  as  soon  as  our  design  to  seize  and  appro- 
priate them  w as  ascertained  oi  suspected.  But,  vveie 
11  otherwise,  as  our  posts  would  be  remote  Irom  the 
wealth  and  resouices  of  the  country,  the  amount 
which  could  be  obtained  would  be  inconsiderable. 

“So  lar  Irom  deriving  advantage  Irom  the  line  po 
licy,  by  way  oi  obiainmg  assistance  irom  the  resour- 
ces oi  tlie  enemy,  towards  the  support  ol  oui  troops, 
we  should,  1 apprehend,  cooler  upon  a portion  ul  t ie 
people  ol  Mexico  a uireci  bench.,  oy  opening  to  toem 
at  out  posts  a mat  kel,  in  winch  > e should  0 come  l <e 
puKhaseisol  their  products  at  an  exorbitant  piic*  . 
1 hoe  cimsiuer  lions,  without  bringing  into  view 
olhets,  have  led  me  lo  look  lo  one  ol  the  other  modes 
oi  operation  1 nave  mentioned,  as  preleiabie  to  mat 
ot  oecupj  lug  an  indemnity  line. 

“in  regard  lo  lue  second  mode  suggested — mat  oi 
occupying  the  whole  country  — the  wide  extent  oi 
leiiiiuiy  embraced  in  lot  Mexican  icpublie,  the 
in  uv  important  pulnlS  to  oe  gai  i isoned,  and  toe  long 
lines  ui  cum.i.uujcdlioh  to  be  kept  open,  present  illi 
cullies  ui  n j ordinary  magnitude,  ii  our  occupancy  is 
to  be  ul  such  a CnaiuCid  as  to  supersede  tlie  Mtxi 
can  authoiiiy,  and  nquiie  the  te  poiary  cslauli-.li 
mt nl  ol  e i v ii  gu. vet  nmeut.  In  cat  ry  mg  lhi>  plan  mto 
eheet,  it  Woluo  nut  be  leasooabie  to  icij  upon  the 
.a»or.-bic  uisposition,  or  even  neutrality,  oi  any  cun 
siderabie  pari  oi  lue  Mexican  people,  until  some 
assurance  ui  the  slaoiiny  > I oui  po.«er  was  derived 
Hum  Its  eOnlinuance.  Uur  posts  must  llieiclole  Oe 
strong,  and  uUi  l o fees  Uumeiuus,  lu  ol  der  Lu  secure 
the  u.ai  y and  lung  lines  oi  communication,  lu  dis- 
perse a u chastise  the  guerilla  oun  js  winch  would 
obstruct  them,  a>  d lu  suppi ess  i tie  more  poweilui 
uprisings  ui  the  people  wherever  tiuy  may  be  at 
templed.  1 Cuiioot  suleiy  estimate  tlie  iolee  i«(pii 
site  lu  cany  intu  lull  tiled  tills  plan,  at  less  man 
s&vemy  tuousaud  men.  io  insure  me  preseme  ul 
tiiui  iiuui.'t r in  tLe  enemy ’s  country , ai.u  at  places 
wheie  they  wouin  be  vnuuuJ,  it  vvouid  Uc  oects  uiy 
lu  laiSc  a bin  Juigci  iuice.  i ne  giea.  expense  ui 
raising,  ul'gamZiw^,  uiiJ  scnoilig  to  to  11  leu.oic  ties 
huauoii  su  ittiGe  a body  ol  trumps  as  suon  as  ueedevi, 
to  fci*e  edict  to  this  plan,  Wv  uiu,  i c.ppldn.  lid,  Oilnb 
a Veiy  neuVy,  ana  pcihaps  emu?.i  i assm0,  ue.ua  no 
up  n me  1 1 casui  y . 

•*  i he  loud  mode  presented  is,  in  my  judgment, 
pltielaU.e  to  the  otheis.  B-ynnU  ccITam  limns,  i. 
admits  ol  expansion  and  Cvuma.  ttoii,  out,  us  a hXv.d 
cuoti  I doll , ail  how  lie  iu  Is  to  be  IctalUcU,  olid  no  pal't 
aUliCUUct  td,  UUi  in  co..  piiat.ee  wltu  iieaty  siipUia- 
iMi.  . J ho  plan  aiso  couteioplatcs  tur  iic*  ocquis*- 
' lolls  cXLcuaing  to  oilier  l .ipoiiaui  points,  uUic  oi 
] ess  udmeious,  as  eucamskUiiv-es  may  vVai  iaui. 

**i>i  ot  w itnsiannliig  our  viotoiies  nave  tailen  vVlin 
crushing  cigm  upon  lue  asscmnied  armies  ol  .»l.x 
too,  ui  os  t oi  those  »iio  iioio  in  their  ha  ids  me  deci- 
sion ol  the  question  ol  peace  nave  stood  aeyuiii  lue 
i au0e  ol  me  puysicai  evils  tud.v-te«j  oy  me  ua  r.  ii  j 
ex. ending  toe  meatie  ol  it,  and  eiiaiigiug  me  vUyii..  ot 
eouductiug  it,  lacy  can  dc  made  to  loo  1 In  press  .io. 
In  couscquoiiec  ot  oul‘  iiocidi  ana  uu  nane  pauey,  »Ve 

• lave,  as  yet,  scaicdy  mooned  me  suosiauee  oi  the 

rVcaitnv  and  iuUvjciivi4i  classes  ui  hiexieo.  A s tie 
xViexicau  army  uas  long  ueen  to  tuem  me  instiument 
ol  oppression  ill  me  hands  oi  their  success!  * e lU.ct-v, 
Us  debit  UCtloh  has  nut  deeply  ennsted  men'  sy  mpa* 
Ihies,  uf  alarmed  their  ieai».  Uji  army  has  aiio.ucu 
them  bollci  protection  man  lue. r uw..,  and  thus,  «> j 
our  picbcnec  auu  uui  tot ucaraiice,  they  nave,  .viui... 
cerlaiu  lluiHS,  hitherto  escaped  cajc  1ju s .run*  ci.u^. . 
But  out'  successes  have  now  opened  me  way  lo  act 
upon  and  uiUueiice  those  woo  p«o..a uiy  can,  44  ai  j 
Will,  pul  <*U  6DU  IO  tij  making  kuciu  aui- 


i  •l-  -irv  pp;i.  >?. 

‘in  iiiMi'i  .ii  t<»  Ihti  lr.»>p-  r i-n  . i.-  4ai  i»  •>  i.h 
ce“  in  fie  ri'lained,  it  i-i  propn-ed  i ■ me  in  i he  fi-l.l 
1 coinpeleiit  force  for  ai.’ki'e'-vi'f  ..p.  ration — t i slnke 
tie  enemy  wherever  he  mav  present  a vulnerable 
point;  to  open  avenues  Irom  t fie  p it?  in  our  posses- 
?n.o  into  the  enemy  rountry,  and  to  cover  and  to 
“•ibj-rl  in  our  cm  trol  so -.e  of  tn»  ii.fi  muiin<  di.* 

■ r ii  ts  and  prodm-li  e aur'en  tural  regions.  Ii  is  n d 
le'  filed  proper  to  point  out  ill  more  d-  tail  he  in  i e- 
. omls  and  object?  cotiteui|dhted  io  '.tie  further  pro- 
-ecution  ol  the  war  upon  this  plan  ’ ] 

Mr.  Cass  resinned: 

Assnrina  that  ibis  plan  of  operations  reeoinm  mlt  d 
by  the  -ei  reiai)  ol  war  is  the  line  one,  (and.  lor 
myself,  1 ha'e  no  doubt  upon  ih  I subject,)  we  have 
t lit- ii . |c..i  gieat  object'  to  be  L pi  in  view  in  i?li 
ma  im:  tbe  luice  to  oe  provided  lur  the  lulme  con- 
duct of  the  war: 

1 The  continued  occupation  of  Ihe  imp  >i  taut  p> 
-items  w e now  hold. 

2 '1'be  taking  possession  of  such  ■ t fie r com~ 
uiam)tn4  points  as  experience  may  slew  to  be  ..ro- 
per. and  as  Ihe  cireumslatices  of  the  » ar  may  icqoire. 

3 The  pr*  serration  of  lue  iiece-sarv  c-n.i.i 
lions  between  our  positions,  as  well  from  lb  se 
coast  to  the  capital,  as  in  other  portions  ol  the  ■;  -.to 
try  winch  may  be  orougln  into  subjection  tc  us 

4-  A strong  ioroe,  independent  i f what  is  oece?-a 
.ry  lur  lhe?e  purposes,  wtiieli  shall  always  lie  k.  pt 
upon  tlie  air  it,  ami  reany  to  mote  whene.er  Uit-re 
may  be  any  appearance  o>  an  outbre.  k on  tlie  pail  of 
the  Mi  Xitan  people. 

The  orgamzai ion  and  maintenance  of  a large  force 
may  be  Urn  means  ol  i inli-n.ig  it?  employment  un- 
oei  es'itry  ll  I?  much  Oeln-r  to  renutr  oppo-ilion 
b pelts?,  b > Ihe  ii -splay  ol  strength,  than  tu  excite  it 
into  action  hy  tlie  txhiail  on  of  weakness,  and  men 
to  he  compelled  to  resort  io  desperate  sliugglcs  lo 
remedy  evils  winch  ordinary  proutnce  • ouid  nave 
prevemed.  It  is  true  hinnanny  also,  and  we  owe  it 
to  oui  selves,  Loom  army  who  N.ivc  do  -c  aodsullr- 
eo  so  iitucli,  lo  toe  cue  oy , and  to  the  . oild.  Re- 
men. b r,  sir,  that  our  troops  ate  3 Odl)  mile?  Ir  no 
home,  io  Ihe  midst  ol  a hostile  popi.iatl-.il  ui  cigh  or 
ten  millions,  and  tnat  by  great  exertions  and  unpa- 
ralleled bravery  tin  y nave  succeeded  in  a partial 
-utj  ■ g a t i o ii  ol  the  country.  Bui  we  have  no  light 
again  lu  expu-e  tin  oi  lo  suet)  pttils.  There  is  a vast 
supei  lot  liy  of  physical  lon  e oppn-en  lo  them  All 
ekpeneme  shows  ill  t,  in  tins  condition,  an  invaded 
pupie  will  suUoenly  break  out  lulo  litsui  retllous, 
ano  sometimes  disp  ay  an  energy  and  eoura.e  >v  nicii 
they  lalled  loexniuil  upon  Ihu  ballie-fieid.  Who 
would  wci,li  1 1 1 1 a critical  uaiance  toe  am  uni  of 
opposition  we  have  lo  appr.  neinJ,  an  llie  sliength 
neiessaiy  to  overcome  1 1 , and  then  coolly  proviJe 
tiiij  calculated  lorcc,  aad  leave  eve-nts  to  take  tare 
of  tuem  selves?  What  kind  ol  political  arithmetic 
would  that  be,  which  would  say,  il  so  many  iroops 
have  done  so  mu.  I. , now  many  w ui  il  require  to  so 
in-el.  more?  1 trust  that  the  supplies  we  may  Vote 
wnl  he  given  upon  a lar  beller  principle  — upon  a 
piincipie  wi.ldi  shall  look  indeed  lo  results,  out 
W Inch  shall  akc  the  most  i.oei'al  arratigemeiits  lor 
uita.uliig  them. 

I lie  proceedings  of  inis  government  are  as  Well 
known  in  Wiixiro  as  nete.  Illey  do  out,  Indeed, 
tiatci  upon  tnc  wings  ol  ine  win.i,  out  they  travel 
w i in  the  power  ol  lie  press,  and  are  spread  through 
me  eiviliZcd  wona.  Vigorous  and  prompt  action 
w ill  pi  ounce  ihe  Happiest  tttecl  upon  tne  stale  of 
iiinibs  ill  diexn.o.  i\ u.hing  would  conduce  more  to 
no P i ess  upon  me  peop.e  oi  mat  country  the  necessity 
> I a peace,  than  a Unanimous  determination  in  con- 
gi  i ss  to  put  tui  ill  all  me  stienglh  u!  ine  nation  till  it 
IS  otl. aided. 

1 nave  ca  .sed  the  lollow  ing  abslract  to  be  prepared 
uo.ii  me  report  ul  the  adjutant  general,  exniuitmg 
tiie  enine  strength  ol  our  present  army,  including 


regulars  air,  volunteers: 

Volunteers — actual  lores 
To  complete  me  organization  will 
require  12,500 

Twenty-five  regiments  of  regulars — 
lull  legal  complement  exclusive  of 
otticers,  2B, 814 

Actual  strength,  21,533 

To  complete  the  organization  will 
lequite  7,281 

Uui  mg  llie  last  year  there  were  re- 

t I'uliCO  — 

Tor  tne  old  army  11,018 

Tor  me  netv  at  my  11,102 

Tui  ces  lu  tile  uetd  under  Gen.  Scott: 

Keguiars  17,101 

Vu.uuieeers  io  U55 


Aggiegate  3k, loti  32,156 
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Deduct  the  garrisons  of  Tampico  and 


Vera  Cruz 

1 947 

Makes,  for  all  the  operations  be- 
tween Vera  Cruz  ami  Mexico,  in- 
elud  ng  garrisons,  together  with 
the  sick  and  disabled 

30,209 

The  returns  in  the  adjutant  general’s 
office  do  not  show  the  actual  dis- 
ti  ibuiion  ol  this  force. 

Und-r  General  Taylor,  but  tempora- 
rily commanded  by  Gen.  Wool — 
Regulars 

3 937 

\ oluntcei  8 

2 790 

Aggregate 

6 727 

6,727 

Under  Gen.  Price,  in  New  Mexico: 
Regulars 

255 

Volunteers 

2 902 

Aggregate 

3,157 

3,157 

On  the  Oregon  route,  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Powell,  fort  Kearny  — 
Volumeers 

477 

In  Calilornia,  under  Col.  Mason — 
R gulars 

216 

Volunteers 

803 

Aggregate 

1,019 

1,019 

43.53G 

Tola!  land  force  employed  in  the  pro- 
si  cutton  of  lire  war: 

Regulars  21  5 9 

Volunteers  22.027 


Aggregate  43  530 

ii  w ill  l.e  Mfn  Ilia t tve  have  in  Mexico  under  Ge- 
nt ml  Stott,  besides  the  garrisons  of  Tampico  and 
V eia  Onz.  al/oul  2U,U0U  men,  rank  and  file,  exclud- 
ing e !!>cei >;  and  in  ihe  cumiuand  of  Gen.  Taylor,  an 
aggn  g le  oi  0 727  men,  officers  induced. 

[moih  .he  staien  enls  of  the  adjutant  general,  it  ap 
peats  !■  ai  the  actual  foice  kepi  up  is  less  by  one- 
i uub  than  tfie  legal  force  authorized  ny  law.  The 
conn  cany  r<  lieu  mg  casualties  of  war,  and  other 
i in  nmsiai  tes,  Oicasion  u.is  niHerence.  And  it  is 
noi  pit  battle  tb at  be  ext-lmg  legal  establishment 
i i inti,  It)  any  elioi  i,  nt  iiiaoe  to  keep  in  ihe  field  a 
greater  i.nintiieai  s .t  nglli  Ilian  is  now  tliere.  So 
Inai,  il  'lie  lorce  ui  II. e army  is  to  be  materially 
augmented,  this  must  ut  done  by  the  creation  ol  new 
i oi  pr,.  w.u  by  ■ uitiplv  n g tbe  ai rangenients  lor  pro- 
cui  nig  rtc  ruils  rid  volumeers.  1 have  omitted  in 
this  enuoicralioil  some  Outlies  of  volunteers  which 
hate  been  oa. led  uni,  but  have  not  y.  t joined  the 
aim),  l lie)  caimoi,  il  uli,  (•' Incn  it  is  not  proba- 
ble ihe)  fill  ut  ) exceed  2, ZOO  men,  and  do  not 
change  lue  question  Delore  s— il  indeed  they  do 
more  than  k cp  up,  im  a lime,  the  | resent  number 
ot  vomnieeis  in  ilie  held. 

1 know  imiliing  u.uie  ol  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
campaign,  than  is  disclosed  in  that  pail  ut  the  report 
ot  ihe  societal)  oi  war  which  has  just  been  read  lo 
the  senate.  1 uu  not,  iheielore,  presume  lo  6peak 
author  ’.tali'  eiy  upon  the  subject;  and  indeed  it  may 
Well  oe  Uta.  no  hxed  syste.;  ol  uper  lions  has  been 
ot  whim,  p.tsci  meu  0)  me  executive,  but  that  alter 
t xpt  i sting  ns  gent r a i t iew  s,  the  conduct  ol  the  war 
will  ue  leil  to  tne  ulsel ctlun  t l the  commander. — 
Bui  il  Is  easy  to  see,  mat  u liie  ubbtmaie  injnslmt  ol 
Inc  i'.t  in  a ns  ut  iyls  us  lo  gieatcr  exertions,  and  to  a 
no-'e  emaigto  spluit  oi  ojtiulions,  theie  area 
i t.  be i o.  po-nio.  s htch,  iioiu  men  imparlance, 
i,. mi. ait  ■ i political,  vm.  n u-t  seiZ  nd  noiu.  1 lose 
tauoi  i)  ut  u ni.  atttihj  an  exact  Uno  tenge  ol  ihe 
mu  mi),  t:t.  t a i ticu  ally  ol  its  gi  tat  lines  ol  coin- 
inciut  iiii  u,  w men  u.ust  ne  Command,  u and  guar  — 
ed. 

Ann  the  mining  to.  nines  would  claim  their  share 

oi  at  tent  ion,  m me  tlluils  ..  e may  Oe  Called  oil  to 
in.  Rc . Ihe  i ten  dislncts  cl  2'caietas  and  Ran 
Lr. is  yet  contiinute  men  .-uj  p.ies  lo  llie  reduced 
tieasui)  ol  me  enemy.  1 li  .c  seen  within  a lew 
days  a idler  iiumune  oi  the  most  Duiiaiil  and  01S- 
lm5d.slitu  gem  r.. IS  m iVioxicu,  winch  estimates  the 
rettune  no.  Uenveu  Hum  me  mines  at  an  amount 
so  i..ut  Ii  liigliei  Hi . u i was  piepaien  lo  expect,  that 
i am  unit  tiling  lu  state  it  licit,  a-  1 a in  not  at  HOerl) 
ID  name  o.)  atlillull.).  Pint  ii  this  Inforinallou  is 
Correct,  or  imai  u,  tne  pioducl  is  a most  important 
portion  oi  the  national  lesources,  which  Should  ot 
diverted  Horn  me  .oexicau  ueasury  lu  ours.  And 
he  gives  it  as  hi-  decided  opinion,  that,  uy  propel 
aiiaogtincuts  and  directions,  the  produce  ol  the 
laxes  ol  the  couuliy  may  be  made  lo  Dear  the  ex- 
penses ol  holding  il  m uui  possession,  if  so,  auu 
me  same  iiiaiuuiion  cominues  lo  prevail  m the 


Mexican  counrils,  we  can  hold  on  as  indeed  we 
must  hold  on,  and  lei  the  enemy  pay  the  cost  of  a 
stale  of  things  whose  existence  is  owing  to  them 
selves.  Wilhout  the  extinction  of  their  indepen- 
dence, and  the  annexation  of  such  a vast  population 
to  our  country,  with  fetv  sympathies  lo  unite  them 
with  us,  we  can  continue  to  govern  them,  and  go- 
vern ihem  with  energy  and  justice,  such  as  are  new 
in  their  history,  till  the  lessons  of  adversity  shall 
have  taneht  them  to  do  us  right,  and  (ill  the  expe- 
rience of  our  sway,  and  its  operation  around  them, 
shall  have  brought  them  to  a heller  stale  of  feeling. 
We  can  then  tre.it  u ith  efficient  rulers;  and,  after 
securing  the  just  objects  of  the  war,  we  can  relire, 
leaving  the  Mexican  people  in  the  enjoy ment  of 
their  independence,  with  a salutary  conviction  that 
it  is  better  to  provoke  our  friendship  or  justice, 
than  to  provt  ke  our  enmity  byr  insults  and  aggres- 
sions. 

The  returns  show  that  we  have  less  Ur  n 20  000 
men,  rank  and  file,  (w  hich  ex  ludes  others,)  in  the 
midst  of  a hostile  population  of  eight  or  ten  mil- 
lions, differing  from  us  in  race,  in  language,  in  re- 
ligion, in  institutions,  in  prejudices,  and  indeed  in 
all  the  characteristics  which  constitute  national 
identities,  and  sepaiale  the  great  families  of  mankind 
from  one.  another.  This  is  exclusive  of  our  force 
upon  the  Rio  Grande,  amounting  to  about  6,000 
tank  and  file,  and  which  is  hardly  large  enough  to 
hold  that  region  in  peaceable  possession,  and  to  gurad 
against  the  irruption  ol  the  Mt  xican  troops.  And 
it  may  be  that  this  force  will  need  augmentation 
wuh  a view  to  onward  operations  either  directly 
upon  San  Lui-,  or  by  the  more  circuitous  but  less 
dilticull  route  of  Zacatecas,  to  the  central  couritiies 
of  northern  Mexico. 

He  v ho  believes  that  this  principal  force  of  28, 
000  men,  and  this  auxiliary  force  ol  6 000,  includ- 
ing Ihe  sick  invalids  and  di.-abled,  are  amply  suffi 
cient  lo  hold  in  subjection  ihe  people  already  re- 
duced to  obedience,  lo  carry  the  war  further  the 
longer  il  is  protracted,  arid  to  meet  its  casualties — 
whether  these  are  found  in  the  battle-field,  in  the 
climate,  or  in  popular  lumul  s — may  well  vote 
against  this  bill,  and  re f use  the  augmentation  it  pro- 
vides. But  those  who,  like  me,  believe  that  this 
government,  founded  by  all  lor  the  good  ol  all,  is 
bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligations  not  to  expose 
its  citizens  to  unnecessary  peril,  nor  to  push  liieii 
< Xeilioi.s  to  the  very  limit  of  human  endurance,  but 
to  make  i lie  must  libel al  arrangements  lor  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  lo  hold  the  treasure  of  the 
nation  light  as  dust,  when  weighed  in  ihe  balance 
wiih  the  lile-blood  ol  its  sons,  will  cheerfully  vole 
for  this  proposition,  and  hail  Us  passage  not  only  as 
a necessary  measure  of  policy,  hut  as  a tribute  to 
gallantry  and  patriotism. 


THIRTIETH  CONGRESS, 


FIRST  SESSION. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

SENA  IE. 

January  6 — Increase  t J the  Army. — 'The  bill  to 
raise  ior  a Honied  lime,  an  additional  military  force, 
being  read  a third  lime  and  the  question  being  on  ns 
passage, 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire  arose  and  addressed 
li  e senate,  in  opposition  lo  the  bill  and  to  the  war, 
and  having  concluded 

I he  senate  went  into  executive  session  and  t ere- 
afler  adjourned. 

January  10  —Alter  passing  a bill  to  increase  the 
number  ol  assislanl  surgeons  in  the  army,  &c.,  &c., 
the  senate  preceded  to  the  consideration  ol  the 

Ten  regiment  bill — Mr.  Revtrdy  Johnson,  ol  Mary- 
Ian  , aiose  and  addressed  the  senate. 

B-  lore  he  had  concluded,  the  senate  anjourned. 

January  11 — Mr.  Ii  Johnson,  spoke  in  conliuua- 
lioii  and  conclusion  ol  his  speech  commenced  on 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Clayton,  of  Del.  continued  the  debate,  until  en 
a motion  ior  adjournment  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  12 — Mr.  Hale  presented  a memorial  ol 
up  w ai  us  ol  twenty-nine  Hundred  ministers  and  lay- 
men ol  tne  Unitarian  denoii.inailsii,  praying  the 
adopti  n ol  pacific  measures  lor  terminating  the  war 
with  tVlexieu,  and  the  reparaliuu  ol  all  wrongs  that 
may  have  heen  done  by  tne  United  Slates  lo  that  re- 
public; w Inch  was  relerred  lu  tne  committee  on  fo- 
reign lelalions. 

Mr.  Sevier,  Irom  the  comuiiilee  on  foreign  rela 
lions,  reported  back  the  Joint  resolution  lor  the  ap- 
pointment ol  a board  lu  ascertain  and  determine  the 
amount  of  each  ol  the  claims  of  our  citizens  against 
Mexico,  with  an  amendment  providing  that  lu  no 
event  snail  tne  United  Rules  be  field  responsible  fur 
these  claims. 


Mr.  Ashley,  from  Ihe  committee  oi  the  judiciary, 
reported  ba<  k Ihe  hill  changing  ihe  times  and  places 
of  holding  the  district  courts  of  the  U.  S.  in  V irginia, 
with  several  amendments. 

Several  private  bills  were  reported,  and  adverse 
reports  made  in  some  cases. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Win.  B.  Slaughter,  late 
secretary  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  r-enate  (hen  took  up  the  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Dickinson,  relative  lo  annexation  of  territory. 

Mr.  Dickinson  supported  his  resolutions  in  a writ- 
ten speech  of  some  length,  contending  that  we  ought 
to  annex  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  territory  now  in 
our  possession,  and  leave  the  question  of  slavery  to 
be  determined  by  the  people  who  may  inhabit  the 
acquired  territory.  The  people  demanded  more 
territory,  and  even  had  the  war  with  Mexico  never 
taken  place,  il  would  h ive  been  impossible  to  have 
prevented  the  annexation  of  a portion  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Yulee  was  much  pleased  with  the  liberality  of 
the  senator  Irom  New  York,  on  one  pfint  embraced 
in  bis  resolu  ions,  hut  he  did  not  go  quite  lar  enough 
to  meet  his  southern  views,  lie  intended,  therefore, 
ai  the  proper  time,  lo  sub  nit  an  amendment  declar- 
ing that  the  federal  government  has  no  delegated  au- 
thority, nor  the  territorial  community  any  inherent 
right,  to  exercise  any  legislative  power  within  the 
territory  belonging  to,  or  which  may  he  acquired  by, 
ihe  Untied  Slates,  by  which  the  equal  right  ol  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates  to  acquiteand  enjoy  any 
part  of  the  common  properly,  may  be  impaired  or 
embarrassed. 

Mr.  Hate  gave  notice  that  he  would  at  the  proper 
time  move  to  amend  the  resolutions  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  word  “ Resolved ’’  and  inserting  the  YVil- 
mot  Proviso. 

The  resolutions  were  then  laid  on  the  table. 

Ten  regiments  —The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the 
special  order,  and  the  consideration  ol  tile  ten  regi- 
ment hill  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Clayton  resumed  his  remarks  in  opposition  to 
the  hill.  He  contended  that  theme  was  no  necessity 
for  the  increase  of  force  asked  lor,  that  now  m the 
service  being  sufficient  even  to  conquer  all  Mexico. 
He  was  willing  to  vole  supplies  lo  our  aimy  now 
there,  but  not  to  create  new  regiments.  Much  had 
been  said  aboul“iiidemnily  and  security  .’’and  it  now 
appears  that  “indemnity  for  the  past”  meant  one  half 
of  Mexico,  and  “seeuriiy  for  the  future”  meant  the 
other  half!  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speecn, 
Mr.  Clayton  releried  in  strong  terms  to  the  admis- 
sion ol  San'a  Anna  into  Mexico  by  order  of  the  pre- 
sident. 

Mr.  Butler  gave  notice  that  he  would,  on  to-mor- 
row, move  lo  lecummil  the  lull,  with  a view  lo  otter 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  number  of  privates 
and  subaltern  officers  in  the  existing  regiments,  in- 
stead ol  creating  new  ones: 

Auer  an  execulive  session  Ihe  senate  adjourned. 

January  13  — The  vice  president  laid  belore  the 
senate  a report  Irom  tile  secretary  ul  vvar,  aceompa 
nit  d by  statements  of  the  army  contracts  euteicd  into 
during  the  year  1847. 

Mr.  Hunter,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill  supplemen- 
tary to  the  act  retroceding -Alexandria  lo  Virginia; 
which  was  read  twice  and  releired  lo  the  committee 
on  the  District  ol  Colnibia. 

Mr.  Clayton  presented  the  petition  of  Messrs.  Daw- 
son, Scholl  m.d  Whilney  tor  the  paymeniot  certain 
nonds  ol  the  lale  republic  ot  I eXas,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  com  nillee  on  claims. 

Mr.  Sevier,  Irom  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, reported  a hill  lor  the  relief  oi  J dm  Black,  laie 
c uisol  at  ihe  ciiy  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Bradbnry,  Irom  the  committee  on  printing,  re- 
ported a resolUHon  to  prim  5000  copies  ol  Dr.  Wis- 
nzenus’s  history  ol  Doniphan’s  expedition  lor  Ihe  use 
ol  the  senate,  and  250  cupits  lor  ihe  use  of  the  au- 
thor. i he  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  JHungttm  submitted  a resolution  requesting  the 
piesideni  lu  lay  belore  the  senate,  Il  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  service,  all  the  plans,  estimates  and 
calculations  presented  by  General  Scull,  as  in  his 
opinion  being  uest  adapted  to  attain  tne  objects  ut  the 
war;  and  also  Gen.  Scoti’s  opinion  touching;  the  mi- 
litary means  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  ot 
our  government  in  any  and  all  tne  alternative  views 
that  have  been  considered  by  the  executive  or  sug- 
gested by  Gen.  Scott,  lo  bring  the  ..  ur  with  Mexico 
lo  a close. 

Mr.  Mangutn  expressed  a wish  to  have  the  resolu- 
tion considered  at  unce,  bat  objection  being  made,  It 
was  laid  over  under  the  rule. 

l lie  resolution  ol  Mr.  Dayton,  calling  on  the  pie- 
sideni lor  copies  ol  certain  letters  Irom  Gens.  Seoit 
and  Taylor,  upon  the  subject  of  military  contributions 
in  Mexieo,  was  adopted. 

’Pile  resolution  ot  Mr.  Buldioin,  calling  on  tfie  pre- 
sident for  copies  of  the  correspondence  belweeu  Mr. 
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Tri«*  ami  I lie  Mexican  commissioners,  riurir.fi;  thear 
mis'ice,  rva«  tuken  up  3 •> • I adopted. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Lon  siana,  the  post 
office  committee  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  | vetoed  bill,  v et  bp  did 
expediency  of  making  provision  by  law  to  prevent 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  public,  in  consequence  of 
intelligence  conveyed  by  the  daily  expresses  eslab 
lished  by  individuals  to  and  from  N.  Orleans. 

Colonization. — The  bill  to  exempt  vessels  employed 
by  the  Ante  rican  colonization  society  in  transporting 
emigrants  to  Liberia  from  the  provisions  of  the  law 
regulating  the  carrying  of  passengers  in  merchant 
vessels,  was  read  a third  time  and  passed 

The  senate  then  took  up  the 

Ten  regimen/  bill — Mr.  Pearce , who  was  entitled 
to  the  floor,  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  opposi- 
tion to  some  of  the  positions  assumed  by  his  col- 
league, (the  Hon.  Reverdy  J ihnson.)  He  entered 
into  an  argument  and  quoted  many  authorities  to 
show  that  the  Rio  Grande  never  could  have  been 
considered  de  facto  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and  was 
not  so  considered  by  the  convention  that  declared 
that  Dnundary. 

Mr.  Butler  next  took  the  floor,  and  the  senate  ad 
jourried  until  Monday. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Jan  7.  The  committee  on  printing 
mane  a report  on  the  subject  of  the  delay  in  the 
execution  of  the  public  priming,  concluding  with  a 
recommendation  that  no  further  action  be  taken  in 
the  matter.  The  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goggin,  the  house  resol' edit 
self  into  committee  of  me  whole,  (Mr.  Caleb  B. 
Smith  in  the  i hair  ) and  took  up  the  lesolution  di- 
rectory to  the  postmaster  general  relative  to  the 
transportation  of  the  -outhern  mail  over  the  Wash 
ington  and  Richmond  route. 

Mr.  Goggin  took  ihc  floor,  and  resumed  the  speech 
he  had  commenced  yesterday  in  support  of  the  reso 
lution  under  consideration.  When  Mr.  G.  tiad  con- 
cluded, or  raiher  wht-ri  his  hour  had  expired,  the 
committee  proceeded  to  act  on  the  resolutions  and 
the  amendments  offered  to  t lie  same. 

Various  other  amendments  were  offered,  w hen  — 

On  motion  the  committee  rose  and  reported  the 
joint  resolution,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  Stephens , of  Ga.,  moted  that  when  the  house 
adjourns,  it  will  adjourn  over  to  Monday  next, 
which  motion  was  carried.  The  house  adjourned  to 
the  lOlh. 

Monday,  Jan.  10.  Post  roads.  The  Speaker  an- 
nounced that  t tie  first  business  in  order  would  De  the 
joint  resolution,  respecting  the  transportation  of  (he 
mails,  and  the  amendments  to  the  same  recommend- 
ed  bt  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Goggin  moved  to  recommit  the  whole  subject 
to  tbe  committee  on  the  post  odices  ami  post  roans, 
wilh  instructions  to  report  such  facts  as  nave  come 
befoie  it  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Brodheod  said  ihe  better  way  to  gel  rid  of  the 
resolution  would  be  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  He, 
therefore,  made  that  motion.  On  which  the  ye.. s 
and  nays  were  ordered  and  siood,  yeas  67,  nays  124. 

Ou  the  passage  ol  the  resolution  as  amended,  Mr. 
Jones , ol  Ten.,  called  lor  the  previous  question;  aim 
the  call  had  a second. 

Tile  question,  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Jonts,  oi  Tenn.,  was  put  and  deemed 
by  yeas  and  nays  and  lost.  Yeas  97;  nues  96.  1 tie 

Speaker  voted  in  Ike  negative  and  declared  the 
amendment  lost. 

The  vote  ou  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hull, 
of  Mo.,  was  now  pul,  and  on  it  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered,  and  they  stood  as  follows:  Yeas  1U1; 
nays  91.  8u  this  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  question  was  now  put  un  ordering  the  resolu 
tion  to  be  engrossed  anil  uecided  iri  me  negative. — 
So  the  resolution  was  killed. 

On  motion  ol  Mr.  Vinton , the  house  now  resolved 
itselt  into  com  n illce  ol  llie  whole  (Mr.  Jusepli  R. 
Jngersult  in  the  chair)  and  look  up  the  pi  cam  mil's 
inca-age  for  reference. 

President's  Message.  M r.  McCltrnand,  of  Illinois, 
addiesseu  me  committee  at  length. 

He  went  into  a general  delence  ol  the  measuies 
of  Mr.  Foik,  tne  war  question  and  me  veto  ol  the 
harbor  and  river  uill  included. 

.Vlr.  Stanton,  ol  fenu.,  lullowed  and  took  ground 
against  the  ..ucmiKS  laid  dow  n in  me  veto  message 
by  tne  president.  He  reviewed  the  arguments  ol  tne 
president  and  argued  to  sliow  that  they  wete  incor- 
rect.— He  lepiied  to  tne  speech  of  Mr.  Hlielt,  maue 
on  a loiinerdjy  ou  itie  sunjecl  of  internal  luip.ove- 
nienls.  He  regretled  the  necessity  ol  differing  from 
lue  president — rcgetied  it  on  account  of  tne  cunse- 


our  commerce  unproteeteil.  But  although  he  h«- 
n ved  there  was  coo-titutinnul  authority  for  work- 
f internal  improvement,  such  as  were  named  in  tbe 
ot  hpl  i-ve  it  would  be  expe 
dient.  at  this  time,  while  engaged  in  an  expensive 
and  just  foreign  war,  to  carry  on  such  works.  Ri- 
vas for  voting  every  dollar  the  president  asked  for 
to  enable  him  to  earry  on  the  war  vigorously,  even 
if  it  should  require  a tax  to  be  laid  on  lea  ami  eof 
fee.  He,  however,  hoped  it  would  not  be  found 
necessary  to  tax  those  arti'-les. 

Mr  Stewart,  of  Fa.,  next  obtained  the  floor,  when 
a motion  was  made  for  the  committee  to  rise,  which 
was  agreed  lo. 

Colonization.  Mr.  .flilams  aski-d  leave  to  introduce 
a resolution,  granting  I e rep1  eseritat  i - e<’  hall  for 
ihe.  use  of  the  C dontzalion  Society  to  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  18ih  instant. 
Mr.  Buily,  u f Va.,  objecting,  the  rules  "ere  sus 
pended  ami  ihe  resolution  was  offered.  It  lies  over. 

Mr.  Cocke,  of  Tenn  , oblained  leave  to  report  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  commis-ioner  of 
pensions  to  employ  cleiks  temporarily  in  hisotliee 
neeessary  to  carry  on  Ihe  public  bu-iness,  which  w as 
referred  10  llie  committee  of  the  whole  and  made 
the  order  of  the  day  fur  to-morrow. 

On  motion  uf  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Ga.,  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday,  Jan  11.  Mr.  Rockwell,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  claims,  rep  rled  several  printed 
bills,  which  were  read  and  referred  m the  usual  man- 
ner. He  al-o  reported  a lesolution  fur  the  clerk  of 
ihe  house  to  employ  a suitable  person  to  make  out 


complete  list  of  all  claims  that  have  been  presented  I 
lo  congress  (or  thirty-two  years  (last,  and  the  action 
of  congress  on  the  same,  in  order  lo  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  detect  Irauds. 

Upon  the  question  of  agreeing  to  this  report  a 
debate  sprang  up,  in  which  Messrs.  Houston,  "\  Ala. 
Rockwell,  of  Conn.,  Ficklin  Henty,  Pollock,  Giddings 
and  Stanton  participated,  you  try  motions  were 
made  in  repard  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the  reso- 
lution rep  rled.  But  no  acliori  had  been  had,  when 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinton,  the  house  resolved  it- 
sell  into  committee  ol  the  whole,  (Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Jngersoll,  in  the  chair,)  and  look  up  llie  president’s 
message. 

Mr.  .Andrew  Stewart  look  the  floor  and  addressed 
the  committee  lor  an  hour  in  reply  to  the  eo  npli- 
nients  paid  yesterday  lo  Mr.  Folk,  as  the  mode!  pre- 
sident; and  in  le-.iew  and  denunciation  of  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Walker’s  last  treasury  leporl. 

Mi.  Venable,  ol  N.  C.,  followed  in  defence  of  the 
president  s conduct  in  vetoing  the  river  and  harbor 
bill,  and  prosecuting  ihe  war.  He  argued  against 
the  views  advanced  yesterday  by  his  Inend  fro  u 
Tennessee,  (Mr.  Slanlon ,)  in  relation  lo  the  consti- 
tutional power  ol  the  general  government  lo  carry 
on  a system  of  internal  improvements — alluded  lu 
Mr.  Jlshmun's  amendment,  winch  the  house  hail 
adopieu,  Declaring  ihe  war  to  have  been  unconstitu- 
tionally begun  by  tbe  piesideutol  tne  Uuite.il  States, 
anu  to  Mr.  Webster’s  speech,  at  Springfield,  M issa 
chusetls,  declaring  that  Mr  Folk  deserved  impeach- 
ment— dared,  challenged,  w tug  majority  to  carry 

out  their  v.  oik  and  send  a hill  ol  impeachment  ’ 
against  Ihe  president  lo  llie  stnale — said  Mr.  VVeb- 
■icr  had  disqualified  huusell  hy  his  Springfield  d«  - 
ciaiulion,  ln.ui  sii.ing  in  judgment  on  iheniai — 
spoke  highly  ol  Gi-uei  al  i ay  lor, — and  woundup  Uy 
ueclaimg  that  the  wlilgscuulu  not  gel  llie  old  cmei 
to  declaie  himseli  in  lavoi  ol  a Umied  States  Dai.k, 
a high  laiiti,  the  WihiKl  proviso,  or  internal  im- 
provements ny  ihe  general  govei  oiuenl. 

All.  Rockwell,  oi  Goon.,  mi  untamed  the  floor 
and  spok  al  length,  in  nnly  against  the  veto  m,  ssage 
ol  .the  pi  esiuenl. 

A i tei  him,  Mr.  Lincoln,  ol  Illinois,  took  the  floor, 
when,  on  motion,  me  cumu’lltce  rose,  and  Me  house 
adjoin  ned. 

Wednesday  Jan.  12.  The  Chair  announced  that 
the  resolution  reported  yesterday  trom  the  committee 
ou  claims,  respecting  a list  of  ail  claims  presented  to 
congress  since  llie  lourleenlh  congress,  was  first  in 
order. 

Air.  Robinson,  of  Indiana,  rose  and  offered  a reso- 


Mr.  Rochoell,  of  Massachusetts,  stated  that  the  in- 
f*  rmntiori  called  f r had  been  mostly  compiled  by 
Mr.  Simon  Brown,  a former  assistant  clerk  in  this 
house,  and  a competent  person.  A debate  arose  upon 
the  best,  readiest  and  cheapest  method  in  getting  the 
list  of  claims  desired,  in  which  several  members  took 
part. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  recommit  the 
resolution  to  the  committee  on  claims,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  the  most  feasible  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  information  desired,  which  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Chair  now  called  on  the  committees  for  re- 
ports. Many  bills  of  a private  nature  were  repor- 
ted, read  twice,  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole 

Mr.  Hilliard,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, reported  a bill  remodelling  our  diplomatic  sys- 
tem. The  report  presents  a History  of  the  diplomat- 
ic systems  of  the  civilized  world  down  to  the  sitting 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  where  three  grades  were 
established,  to  wit:  ambassadors;  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary'and  extraordinary;  and  ministers  resident — 
It  gives  a history  of  our  own  three  grades,  viz:  min- 
isters plenipotentiary  and  extaordinary;  ministers  re- 
sident; and  charges  des  affairs;  and  it  proposes  an  al- 
ternation in  the  grades,  so  as  to  send  occasionally, 
ambassadors  to  governments  where  the  spirit  of  re- 
publicanism is  bursting  into  existence.  It  recommends 
a mission  to  Rome  of  one  of  the  higher  grades,  and 
presents  the  reasons  therefore.  The  bill  was  read  and 


referred  to  the  usual  method. 

After  the  morning  business  was  disposed  of,  the 
house  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole, 
(Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  in  the  chair,)  and  took  up 
the  president’s  massage  for  reference  to  the  several 
standing  committees. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  who  was  entitled  to  the 
floor,  addressed  the  committee  at  length,  and  against 
the  postulate  in  the  message  that  the  Deginning  of  the 
war  was  the  shedding  of  American  blood  upon  Ame- 
rican soil 

Air.  Jamison,  of  Missouri,  next  obtained  the  floor, 
but  gave  way  for  a motion  that  the  committee  rise, 
which  was  carried,  and  then, 

On  motion  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday.  Jan.  13.  Mr.  Evans  rose  to  a privi- 
leged question,  anti  moved  lo  reconsider  the  vote  if 
yesterday  laying  on  the  lutib  a resolution  of  mqiiry 
relative  to  the  rank  of  pursers  and  urgemi-  in  tne 
navy,  reported  by  Mr.  Sclienck,  from  the  cmnmiUee 
on  naval  affa  rs.  flc  IHr  that  the  merits  ol  tne 
question  were  not  umleisl  md. 

I lie  motion  to  reconsider  uas  decided,  by  tellers, 
in  the  affirmative,  yeas  94.  nays  66. 

A motion  was  now  made  lo  lay  the  resolution  on 
llie  table,  which  was  lost 

flu-  resolutions  coming  up  for  adoption, 

M r.  Sclienck  addressed  the  house  at  leng  th  on  the 
merits  of  the  question.  He  regretted  that  toe  house 
han  deemed  it  proper  to  treat  so  -summarily  a reso 
hint’ll  simply  td  inquiry  which  hail  Deen  reported 
Iro.n  a committee  ol  the  Douse.  He  look  decided 
and  -Irung  ground  against  Ihe  recent  ruleol  the  navy 
d pji'iinenl  plat  mg  Burgeons  and  pursers  on  an 
t quality  in  rank  nil  lieutenants  and  commandant's, 
and  illustrated  his  position  in  a variety  ul  ways. 

Mr.  Rhelt  w ho  made  the  motion  yesterday  lo  lay 
the  resolution  in  ihe  ladle,  lo  k the  (lour,  and  gave 
his  reasons  for  so  doing.  I he  matter  did  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  house.  It  was  so  Hold  luai  he 
thought  Uieie  must  tn-  s uieinmg  Orlimd  It.  H.:  i e- 
plitd  lo  the  remaiUsO  the  .nine  a rum  Ohio, 
and  contended  t at  the  secieiaiy  ul  llie  uaiy  uad 
conferred  no  rank,  and  hail  me  power  lu  e mlei  i.o 
lank  upon  pursers  and  surgeons,  ft  was  only  an 
accom  . odailug  arrangement  on  ship  Do  id. 

Oiler  menibci s ro-e  to  «p.  alt  ou  me  sunjecl,  hut 
tne  . timing  hour  having  cxpiri  d,  the  lesulutiuii  was 
put  on  ns  pas-age  and  adup  ed,  tne  v le  uemg  laacii 
Dy  tellers.  Yeas  83  nays  i9 

Air.  Boyd  muveu  a lesoluii  ui  lo  stop  the  debale 


luliou  to  slop  ihe  debate  on  the  president’s  message  un  *^e  PlcM  e 1 3 mes»ube  tom  now,  at  2oYiuctt. 
at  2 o’clock  this  day.  I A motion  was  made  lo  lay  this  resolution  .-nine 


Air.  Stephens,  ot  Georgia,  moved  lo  lay  said  reso 
lution  on  llie  laole.  On  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  demanded  a.,d  stood,  yeas  Utb  nays  74. 
the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table 

Air.  .Andrew  Stewart  rose  Lo  make  a person.  1 expla- 
nation. One  point  in  his  speech  yesterday  was  misre* 


| table,  and  adopted  , hy  yeas  and  njys,  1 OU  to  91. 


quences,  lor  if  llie  president’s  doctrine  were  to  De  > P°*'ted  in  one  of  the  newspapers.  He  corrected  ihe 


fully  and  lairly  carried  out  on  this  subject  il  woul. 
blow  out  every  light  bouse  and  sweep  away  every 
pier  on  the  whole  length  ot  our  coasts,  ana  leave 


The  resolution  from  the  committee  on  claims  was 
then  taken  up. 


President  Polk's  reply  lo  the  call  for  his  Santa  Jlnaa 
-Jo  negotiations.  llie  r.p.j  ol  llie  picsiuc.it  to  me  re* 
i solution  ot  the  house  calling  lor  information  and 
uisli ucii'iiis  relative  to  llie  lelurn  ul  General  Simla 
Anna  inlo  Mexico,  was  taken  up  and  read.  [8ce  p. 

3li8  J 

1 he  message  being  read,  several  motions  were 
made  in  leieience  m it. 

Air.  Truman  Smith  moved  to  refer  it  lo  the  com- 
mittee  on  foreign  relations. 
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i Q Jhtems  r«>-«  ami  irinv.  <1  ill  « 
be  >.  i i r<-  to  a select  cominit'ee  of  >■  i,  r ■ <■ 

wished  iot  to  bp  a nu  mber,  ami  hoped  a repori 
would  he  made  which  would  show  ihe  president,  Ihni 
he  was  bound  to  communicate  information  of  this 
public  hat'  re  which  the  house  of  representatives 
had  called  for. 

Mr  Holmes,  of  S.  C.,  complimented  the  presided* 
upon  hi-  tir.,  I:e-s  nn  this  occasion.  He  hoped  be 
w !■'  in  ail  hi-  . fn.-ial  acts,  as  *>«■,  had  done  in  this 
a I.  t It  Wa-uington  fm  his  guide 

Mr  Schenck  replied,  and  in  indignant  terms  asked 
i'  if.-  ptesideni  was  to  he  the  master  of  the  peopl 
pm!  i > e j i r<  pre-eclat i>  es — to  toll  them  that  although 
they  had  rail'd  open  hi  for  information  in  relation 
'o -i  me  of  his  public  ads,  and  he  possessed  it  yet 
lie  dee  ' ed  luni-elf  more  lapable  than  they  to  s-a> 
t tu-llier  it  ought  to  he  m de  r nblic  or  not; — that  he 
iliil  con-ider  It  inn  nsisteut  » ith  the  puniie.  interest 
to  make  it  public,  ami  therefore  he  should  no!  ccm- 
i iiiin  ai  it.  he.  should  keep  it  to  hims.  |i! 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  next  took  the  floor,  and 
arniiy  defended  the  president  in  the  matter,  and  te- 
jn.ed  to  the  remarks  of'iVir.  Schenk. 

Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  followed,  and  declared  his 
preference  fir  the  motion  to  refer  the  message  to  a 

select  committee.  The  question  was  not  whether  the!  mm  mating  the  war  successfully  was  to  take  in 

! di  inniiy  in  our  ow  n tiands,  by  occupy  ing  defensively, 


exit-  I - tin*  country.  I • ■ gre.i 
insl i1  ntinns.  Bui  after  the  war  w as  d,  dart'd,  b\ 
authority  of  the  government,  J a<  quiesced  in  what 
{ ] could  not  prevent,  ai  d win.  h it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  arrest;  and  I then  felt  it  to  he  my  duty  to 
limit  my  efforts  to  giving  such  direction  to  the  war 
as  would,  as  far  as  possihle,  present  the  evils  and 
danger  with  which  it  threatened  the  country  and  its 
institutions.  For  this  purpose,  at  the  last  -ession,  I 
-nggesttd  to  the  senate  the  policy  of  ad'  pting  a de 
fensiv,  line,  and  for  the  same  purpose  I now  offer 
these  resolutions.  This,  and  this  only,  is  the  mo- 
tile « Inch  governs  muon  this  occa-ion.  1 am  mov- 
ed uy  ; o personal  or  party  considerations.  My  oh 
j.  ct  is  neither  to  sus  ain  the  executive  nor  to 
strengthen  the  opposition,  but  simply  to  discharge  an 
| impot taut  duty  to  the  country.  1 doing  so  1 -hall 
express  my  opinion  on  all  points  with  the  freedom 
j and  boldness  which  becomes  an  independent  senator, 
j w ho  has  nothing  to  ask  from  the  government  or  fro 
I the  people  But  when  I come  to  notice  those  points 
I in  which  1 differ  from  the  pre-idenl,  I shall  do  it 
j ••  itli  all  Ihe  decorum  which  is  due  to  the  chief  ma 
j gistrale  ol  the  union. 

I suggested  a defensive  line  because,  in  the  first 
| place,  i believed  that  the  only  certain  mode  of 


president  would  be  justified  in  certain  cases  in  with- 
holoii;  from  congress  imormati  n in  relation  to  pub- 
lic attaits  which  might  be  called  for,  but  whether 
this  was  one  of  those  cases. 

Mr.  Chaiies  J Iugersoli  (the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mitice  on  rules  which  reported  the  new  rule  for  a 
member  to  adnress  the  house,  if  tie  chose,  from  the 
tribune,  or  clerk’s  desk,)  next  rose  to  debate  the 
question.  Some  member  sugg.  stea  that  he  should 
tat'-  ' tribune,  lie  did  so,  and  read  f om  the  clerk’s 


I with  our  military  force,  a portion  of  the  Mexican 
tertiiory,  which  v.  e might  deem  ample  for  indenini. 
| iy;  and,  in  the  next,  hecku-e  I believed  it  would 
| prevent  a great  sacrifice  of  life  and  propeity;  but, 
! atiove  all,  because  1 believed  that  it  was  the  only 
■ ay  we  could  avoid  the  great  danger  to  our  institu- 
tions again-t  which  ttiese  resolutions  are  intended 
to  guatd.  'I  lie  president  to.  k a different  view. — He 
j .ecommend.  d a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war — 
not  lor  conquest — that  w a-  emphatically  disavo  ed 


desk,  from  Marsh  ill’s  Life  of  Washington,  authority  , ‘,ul  ll,r  lt,e  purpose  of  eonquei ing  peace — mat  is, 
from  Livingston,  Washington,  Madison  and  Marshall’  | lo  ,'omPt'1  Mexico  to  sign  a i.eaty  ceding  stiff!  lent 
or  the  course  Mr.  Polk  had  elected  to  pursue  in  this 
ma  or,  iu.u  tne.i  gave  his  views  as  corresponding 
wt  h those  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 

Htuslon ) who  had  preceded  him.  He  replied  to  Mr. 

'l'ounbs  arid  also  to  Mr.  Schenck,  and  closed  by  mov- 
it  g to  refer  the  message  to  the  committee  of  the 
w bole  house  and  make  it  the  order  of  the  d.-.y  for 
Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  next  addressed  the 
house  on  the  subject.  He  stated  the  magnitude  of 
the  great  question  which  the  information  called  for 
i elated  to.  The  po  er  to  de  tare  war  was  vested  in 
congress.  The  president  bad  taken  this  power  into 
his  own  hands.  The  house  had  called  upon  him  fi  r 
some  imfurmution  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  presi- 
dent could  properly  withhold  the  information  called 
for. 

Mr.  Tompkins,  of  Mississippi,  next  obtained  the 
fi  . r tint  .ace  tv.  y lor  a motion  to  be  made. 

The  motion  to  re  er  the  message  to  Iht  committee 
of  the  whole  and  make  it  the  special  order  for  Tues- 
day next,  was  put  and  carried. 

On  motion  the  h>  use  adjourned. 


afiiar.CU  of  AIK.  CALHOUN,  OF  S.  C. 

IN  HIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNllED  STATES , JAN.  4,  1848 

Tt  e io Ho',  ilia  resolutions  submit'ed  some  day  ■ 
ago  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  coming  up  lor  consideraiio. — 
Resolvtd,  Thai  to  conquer  Mexico  and  to  hold  it, 
cnli-ci  as  a province,  or  lo  mcoiporate  it  in  the  un- 
ion, would  be  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  object 
for  which  the  war  l.as  been  pinsecuUd,  a depar 
ture  from  the  settled  policy  ol  Ihe  government,  n 
coi.fi  et  itli  lis  character  and  genius,  and,  in  the 
tr.d , subv ersive  ol  out  tiee  and  popular  institutions 
Resolved,  That  no  line  oi  policy  in  the  luili.ei 


territory  to  indemnify  the  claims  ol  our  citizen 
I and  ul  the  cnunliy  for  Ilie  i xpeuses  of  the  > ar  I 
cm  Id  not  approve  ol  this  policy.  I opposed  its 
among  other  ieaaon-,  because  1 believed  there  w as 
! no  certainly  ihal  ttie  object  intended  to  ue  effected 
would  ue  accomplished,  let  the  war  be  ever  so  -ac- 
cess ul.  Congress  thought  differently,  amt  gianted 
an. pie  provisions,  in  men  and  oney,  lor  carry  in., 
out  tile  penn  y recommended  by  the  president.  It 
na»  now  been  luliy  te-ltd  un  er  the  most  favorable 
• n cumstam  es.  It  h is  been  as  sucoesslul  as  ttie 
most  sanguine  hope  ol  the  Xeeotive  could  have  an- 
i ipateu.  Victory  a ter  victory  has  lollowcii  m 
rapid  succession,  wiihoul  a single  reverse.  Santa 
An  a 1 1 pi  i led  and  defeated  with  an  his  forces  at 
iiu«  ca  Vista;  Vera  Cruz,  with  its  castle,  captured; 
tne  heights  ul  Cerro  Gordo  ti  liiinphautlj  cairied; 
Jdiiipa.  Ferule,  and  Puebla  occupied;  and,  after 
many  triumph. ml  vicluiies  under  the  walls  ol  Mexi- 
co, r is  ga.es  opened  lo  .s,  and  put  ns  in  possession 
Oi  lue  capital.  But  wlidi  na.e  all  these  .-pleu-lid  a- 
i lne  > elm  ills  ai'Coinplishe.  ? Has  the  av  wed  object 
ol  Hit  war  betii  atlal  to?  live  vv  e conqnei  eu 
peace.'  Have  we  Compelled  Mexico  to  sign  a tlea 
.if  Have  t.  e obtained  liideiui.lt)?  No.  Not  a 
single  object  c.-hiempiaieu  by  .tie  campaign  has 
been  effected;  and,  vvbal  is  worse,  our  ditii  uliies 
are  greater  now  than  they  were  at  the  commence- 
mem,  and  the  objects  sought  tuoie  difficult  lo  ue 
accomplished.  1 o what  Is  that  complete  lallure  to 
be  attribute..?  Noi  lo  out  army.  It  lias  ..one  alt 
that  sUnl  and  gauanlrj  could  accomplish.  L is  to 
ue  atliibuteu  to  ihe  policy  pursued.  J lie  executive 
aimed  at  indemnity  iri  a wrong  way.  Instead  oi 
taking  it  ii.loourown  hands,  when  w e had  territory 
hi  our  possession  ample  to  cover  the  claims  ol  t.ui 
til. Zens  and  the  expenses  ol  the  war,  lie  sought  tt 
t .directly  through  a tieaiy  with  Mexico.  He  thus 
pul  il  > ul  ol  oul  Own  power,  and  Under  theeouiiui 
ul  Mexico,  to  say  i.  hetner  we  should  have  indemni- 
ty or  not,  and  thereby  enabled  tier  to  deleal  the 


ptostcution  ol  the  war  should  be  adopted  vv  litcb  | " hole  object  ol  the  campaign  by  simply  reiustng  lo 
may  lead  lo  const  quencis  so  disastrous. 

Mr.  Calhoun  sate:  In  cfiei  icg,  senators,  these  re 
solutions  lor  y t ur  cohstd  lanon,  i an.  governed  by 
the  reasons  which  induced  me  lo  oppose  the  wat, 
and  by  which  1 have  been  governed  since  it  wa. 

Earn  ttoi.id  by  coiigiess.  In  alluding  to  my  oppo-t- 
liun  to  the  wai^l  do  not  intend  to  touch  on  li.e  lea 
sons  which  governed  me  on  that  occasion  lutlnei 
than  is  nteessary  lo  explain  my  u. olives  upon  tt.i 
present. 

I then  opposed  the  war,  not  only  b cause  it  might 
have  bten  easily  avoided;  not  only  bt  cause  it.e  pre- 
sident had  no  authoriiy  lo  order  a pari  of  the  dis- 
puted teiri  City  III  possession  ol  the  iYltXl  ans  to  0. 
occupied  by  our  troops;  not  only  because  i beiievtu 
the  allegations  upon  which  cojigress  sanctioned  On 
wat  untrue,  but  Horn  high  Considerations  of  policy, 
because  1 believed  it  would  lead  lo  many  auu  aet  iou 


neat  wan  us.  Owing  lo  this  mistaken  policy,  aliet 
a most  sue. esslul  and  bntaanl  campaign,  involving, 

■ xpendaure  not  less,  prouaoly,  ittan  lorty  millions 
oi  ooliars,  and  ttie  sacrifice,  uy  the  svvord  auu  Uy 
disease,  ol  u.auy  vaiuaUte  lives,  probably  not  less 

■ ban  six  or  seven  U ousand,  nollii.  g is  lell  but  the 
gioiy  winch  our  army  has  acquned. 

lint,  as  an  apology  tor  all  mis,  ass  insisted  that 
lie  maintenance  ot  a delenaivc  line  would  have  in 
volveo  as  great  a sacrutce  as  ihe  campaign  itself. — 
ihe  piesiuenl  and  the  secretary  of  war  have  assign- 
ed many  icasons  lor  entertaining  Inis  optumu.  1 
“at  e examined  itiein  » n|;  calc.  In  is  is  not  tuc 
piopcf  occasion  lo  discuss  them , but.  1 must  say, 
w nti  all  due  ueleient  e,  they  are,  to  my  mind,  utiei - 
Jy  fallacious;  and  to  satisty  your  minus  that  such  is 
me  case,  1 wtU  place  the  suuject  in  a single  point  o. 
new. 


The  lulu  prop,  sed  bv  me,  to  which  I suppose  their 
teas,  ns  were  not  intended  to  he  applied,  would  be 
cove  etl  in  ils  « hole  extent  from  t e Pacifi  O ean 
lo  the  Paso  del  Norte,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  by  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  the  wilderness  peopled  by 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  through  which  no  Mexican 
force  could  penelrate.  For  its  entire  occupancy 
and  defem  e,  nothing  would  be  required  but  a few 
small  vessels  of  war  stationed  in  ihe  Gulf,  and  a 
single  regiment  to  keep  down  any  resistance  from 
the  few  inhabitants  within.  Fiona  Ihe  Paso  del 
Norte  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a distance  of  a few 
'eu  hundred  miles,  a single  fact  will  show  what  lit- 
tle fi.rce  will  tie  necessary  to  its  defence.  It  was  a 
frontier  between  Texas  and  Mexico  when  the  form- 
er had  but  an  intun-iderable  population — not  more 
than  a hundred  arid  fifty  thousand  at  ttie  utm  »t  at 
any  time — with  no  standing  . rmy.  and  but  very  few 
iiregular  troops;  yet  for  several  years  she  main- 
tained this  line,  w ilhinil  any,  except  slight  occasion- 
al, intrusion  from  Mexico,  and  that  too  when  Mexi- 
co was  far  more  consolidated  in  her  power,  and 
w hen  revolutions  were  not  so  frequent,  and  her  mo  : 
uey  res.  urers  were  tar  greater  than  at  present.  If, 
'lit  n,  1 exas  alone,  under  sm  h circumstances,  could 
defend  that  frontier  for  so  long  a pci  tod,  can  any 
man  believe  that  now,  when  she  is  bm  ked  by  the 
whole  of  the  United  Stales — now  that  Mexico  is 
exhausted,  deleat-d,  and  prostrated  1 repeat,  can 
any  man  believe  that  it  would  involve  as  great  a sa- 
crifice tons  of  men  and  money  lo  delend  that  fron- 
tier as  did  the  last  comparin’  No.  I hazard  no- 
thing in  asserting  that  lo  defend  it  lor  an  indefi- 
tutf  period,  would  have  required  a less  sum  than  the 
interest  i n the  money  spent  in  the  campaign,  and 
fewer  men  than  weie  sacrificed  in  carrying  il  on. 

So  much  for  ttie  past.  We  now  come  lo  the 
commencement  ot  another  campaign;  and  ttie  ques- 
tion items,  what  shall  be  done?  I be  president,  in 
his  message,  i er  on.  menus  the  same  liueol  policy — a 
vigorous  prosecution  ul  ’he  war — not  for  conquest, 
that  is  again  emphatically  disavowed;  not  to  ofol 
M x co  out  of  the  ti -t  ot  nations;  no,  he  desires  lo 
j see  tier  an  independent  and  flourishing  community, 
and  assigns  stiuug  reasons  lor  it;  but  to  obtain  an 
hoiu.raole  peace.  We  hear  no  more  ol  conquering 
peace,  out  i piesuDte  that  he  means  Uy  an  honorable 
peace  ttie  same  Hung;  Inal  is,  to  compel  .Mexico  lo 
agit  e lo  a iteaty  ceding  a sufficient  part  oi  fierier- 
titory  , us  an  inoemtiny  lor  i lie  expenses  ol  Ihe  war 
aim  loi  the  claims  ol  our  citizens. 

1 have  examined  wiln  cart  me  grounds  on  which 
me  president  renews  Ins  lecummelidaliou,  and  am 
again  compe  led  lo  dissent.  i liere  are  many  ami 
pu  erlnl  reasons,  more  so  even  than  those  that  ex- 
isted at  the  commence. ueo.  oi  lue  last  couipuign,  lo 
jusiiiy  . y dissent.  ihe  sacrifice  in  money  will  be 
vast.y  greater.  1 here  is  a bill  loi  ten  adJiliunai  re- 
giments now  brio  e (he  senate,  and  another  lor 
iweniy  regiments  ol  voiunieeis  lias  ueen  reported, 
aulhuiizmg  in  ail  Ute  raising  uf  an  additional  force 
o.  something  upwards  ol  thirty  thousand.  Tills,  in 
ad.iliun  to  that  al.eaoy  author. zed  uy  as,  will  os 
-u (licit hi  io  keep  dhctlecilie  a i . uy  m Mexico  ot  not 
mUiti,  li  any,  Jess  man  sevemy  thousand  men,  and 
will  raise  lue  expenses  ul  the  campaign  lo  probably 
nut  less  ittan  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

To  meet  so  iarge  an  ex,  endilure  would  involve, 
in  the  present  anu  prospective  condition  of  the  mo- 
ney .11  at  It.  t,  it  Is  to  Oc  appitbeilueu,  not  a iltlie  eut- 
Uaiiassmenl.  Lust  year  money  » as  auuiidant  and 
easily  obtained.  An  Unloi  tuiiate  lamme  in  Europe 
created  ujgreat  demand  lor  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. ! i.al  luiueu  the  balance  ol  trade  greatly  tu 
our  lavor,  anu  specie  poured  lulu  the  country  with 
a strong  and  steady  cun'tiil.  Nj  inconsiderable 
put  lion  ul  it  passed  into  the  tiea.suiy,  through  the 
dutie-s,  winch  kept  it  lull  m spile  ol  the  large  sums 
i tut illtd  io  meet  the  expenses  ol  the  war.  ihe 
case  is  diiieient  now.  Instead  ol  having  a tide 
flu  ,i  mg  in  equal  tu  t tie  drain  flow  mg  oul,  the  di  am  is 
now  both  ways.  The  exchanges  now  are  against  us 
instead  ot  being  hi  our  lavor,  and  instead  ul  specio 
ffo.v  ing  uilo  lne  country  irom  aoroad  it  Isfii  . uig 
not.  in  the  mean  li...e  ihe  price  ot  stocks  and 
treasury  notes,  Mislead  oi  being  -I  or  aoove  prr, 
nave  both  lal  eu  btiow  to  a small  i Xienl.  I be 
itlectsul  tbe  dept e<  iatlou  of  treasury  notes  Will 
cause  them  to  pass  lino  the  treasury  in  payment  of 
me  customs  and  oilier  dues  io  ttie  government  as  Ilia 
• lieaper  cunency,  instead  ol  gold  and  stivei;  vvbne 
the  expenses  oi  ttie  war,  whether  paid  lor  uy  me 
transmission  oi  gold  and  silver  uirect  to  oiexieo,  or 
Uy  era i is  drawn  m lavor  oi  Bniisli  merchants  or 
other  i apitaitsis  mere,  w ill  cause  wbaiever  specie 
. ay  be  m the  vaults  of  the  treasury  tu  ff  jw  Iru.u  it, 
viiiui  tor  re  liu-in-e  direct  on  account  ot  the  urdi- 
..aiy  transactions  ul  the  country,  or  to  pay  tbe  drafts 
nbi  ii  may  ce  drawn  upon  it,  and  which,  when  paid 
Ul  the  pieoclit  stale  ol  exchanges,  will  oe  (emitted 
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abroad.  But  'his  process  nf  paving  in  treasury 
notes  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  and  gold  and  silver 
flowing  out  in  both  diiections,  cannot  continue  long 
without  exhausting  iis  specie,  and  Ipnv  ine  nothin  • to 
nveetthe  public  expenditures,  inrludi  i£  those  oftlie 
war,  hut  treasury  notes.  Can  they  under  such  cir- 
cumstances preserve  even  their  present  value?  I- 
there  not  great  danger  that  they  will  fall  lower  and 
lower,  and  finally  involve  the  finances  of  the  govern 
menl  and  the  circulation  of  the  country  in  the  great- 
est embarrassment  and  difficulty? 

I-  there  not  great  danger,  with  this  prospect  before 
u',  and  w ith  the  ncces-ily  of  raising  hy  loans  near 
forty  millions,  of  a commercial  and  financial  crisis — 
even  pos-ihly  a suspension  by  (he  bank  ? 1 wish 

not  to  create  a panic;  lint  there  is  dan  er,  which 
makes  a great  difference,  in  a financial  and  moneyed 
point  of  view,  between  the  state  of  things  now  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session.  Looking 
to  the  future,  it  is  to  he  apprehended  Ilia!  not  a little 
difficulty  will  have  to  be  eucounuo ed  in  rai-inj  mo- 
ney to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  next  campaign,  if 
conducted  on  the  Urge  scale  which  is  proposed. — 
Men  you  may  raise,  but  money  will  he  found  difficult 
to  obtain.  It  is  even  to  !)  ■ apprehended  that  loarft 
will  have  to  be  negotiated  on  very  disadvantageous 
terms  for  the  public.  In  the  present  stale  of  things, 
if  they  giow  no  worse,  iherc  can  be  no  resort  to 
treasury  notes.  They  cannot  be  materially  increas- 
ed w ithout  a ruinous  depreciatt  >n;  and  a resort  must 
be  had  exclusively,  or  almost  entirely  so,  to  borrow- 
ing. Bui,  at  the  present  prices  of  stocks,  to  borrow 
so  large  a sum  as  w ill  be  necessary  can  only  be  done 
at  a greatly  increased  rale  of  interest  on  the  nominal 
amount  ol  slock  In  a recent  conversation  w ith  a 
gentleman  well  informed  on  this  subject,  he  said  that, 
in  his  opinion,  il  forty  millions  are  required,  a loan 
could  not  be  had  lor  more  than  ninety  for  one  hun- 
dred, which  would  be  about  at  the  rate  of  seven  per 
cent. 

These  are  formidable  objections,  but  Ih-y  arc  not 
the  only  ones  that  are  more  so  than  they  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  campaign.  1 hold  that 
the  avowed  object  for  the  vigorous  prosecuti  m of 
the  w ar  is  less  certain  of  being  realized  now  than  it 
was  then;  and,  if  il  should  fall  to  be  re  ilized,  it  will 
leave  our  affairs  in  a far  worse  condition  than  they 
are  at  present.  Th  >1  object,  as  has  been  stated,  is 
to  obtain  an  honorable  treaty:  one  which,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  president,  will  give  indemnity  for 
the  past  and  security  lor  the  future— that  is,  a treaty 
which  will  give  us  a cession  ol  territory  not  only 
equal  to  uur  present  demand  lor  indemnity,  nut 
equal  to  the  additional  d maud:  equ  il  to  the  entire 
expenses  to  b incurred  m conducting  the  campaign, 
and  -i  guaraniy  irom  the  go.ern  ueut  oi  Mexico  tor 
its  failhlul  execution.  Now,  senators,  I hold  that, 
whether  the  war  is  successful  or  unsuccessful,  there 
is  hot  only  no  certainty  that  this  object  will  be  ac- 
complished, but  almost  a certainty  mat  it  will  not 
be.  If  the  war  be  uusucces  lut;  it  our  ar  ns  should 
be  baffled,  as  l trust  and  believe  they  will  not  be; 
but  if,  Irom  any  urilurtunate  accident,  such  should 
be  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
negotiate  a treaty  that  will  accomplish  the  object 
intended.  O i toe  contrary,  if  tne  war  should  oe 
successlul,  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that,  in  that 
case,  tne  avowed  object  lor  pr  seculnig  the  war  vi 
gorously  will  not  be  accomplished.  1 might  lake 
higher  ground,  and  maintain  that  the  more  success 
fully  the  war  is  prosecuted  ttie  more  certainly  the 
object  avowed  to  be  accomplished  w ill  be  defeated, 
vvltlle  the  objects  disavowed  would  as  certainly  oe 
accomplished. 

What  is  the  object  of  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
w"t?  How  can  it  be  success! u?  1 can  see  but  one 
way  of  making  it  so,  and  that  is  by  supp.essin.,  all 
resistance  on  the  part  ol  .vlexic  ; overpowering  and 
dispersing  her  army,  and  utterly  overthrowing  her 
government.  But  it  that  should  be  done;  if  a vigor- 
ous prosecution  ol  the  war  should  lead  to  Inal  result, 
how  are  we  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace?  With 
whom  shall  we  treat  lor  inUemniiy  lor  Hie  past  and 
security  tor  the  luturc?  War  may  be  made  oy  one 
party,  uul  il  requties  two  to  make  pe  .ee.  If  ail  au- 
thority is  oveilliro.vu  in  Mexico,  where  will  be  the 
power  to  enter  into  negotiation  and  make  peace? — 
Our  very  success  wouid  defeat  the  possibility  ol 
making  peace,  in  that  case,  the  war  would  not  end 
in  peace,  but  in  cunq  iesl,  not  in  negotiation,  but  in 
subjugation;  anu  deieal,  i repeal,  the  very  object 
you  ami  to  accomplish,  and  accomplish  Inal  wnr.ti 
you  disavow  to  be  your  intention,  by  destroying  the 
separate  exist-  nee  ol  Mexico,  ovei  throwing  her  na 
tionalily,  and  bio.lmg  out  tier  name  irom  the  list  ol 
naliuhs,  instead  ol  leaving  her  a lr>  e republic,  .-  inch 
the  president  lias  so  earnestly  ex,rtssuu  bis  Uesne 
to  do. 

It  i understand  his  message  correctly,  1 have  his 
Lwn  authority  lor  the  conclusion  to  which  i come. — 


In  ,v  ill  i 


peat  !*  I 

, hicn  si 


a in  ;it  In  f.  if  ill 

of  those  milt  ai  ■ 
y have  th j I - c ; n - 
. ageuient  and  p1  o 
t re  a l y v h h 
give  ii  - a a 
fu 


He  takes  very  run-h  the  -ame  vie  v lhat  I In  as  to 
how  a war  ought  In  he  tirnseenle  l vi/nrnu=lv . and 
vliat  would  i»e  its  results  with  th  differeuc**  as  to 
the  latter  re-tine  on  a single  oimiingener.  in  i 'h  d a 
remote  one.  He  sav*  that  the  great  difficulty  of  >h 
mining  peaee  results  from  this,  that  the  people  >f 
Mexico  are  divided  under  factious  chieftains,  and 
that  the  elii-.f  in  p nver  dare  not  mak'-  P"UC",  he 
cause  for  d ling  so  he  would  be.  displaced  bv  i • ival. 

He  also  says,  that  the  only  av  to  re  in;  d thi-  evil 
and  to  obtain  a treaty  is  to  pul  down  the  vh  In  of]  best 
them,  including  the  one  in  po-ver  a-  >e|la-  th-1 
others.  Weil,  what  then!  Are  we  I ' stoo  there? — 

No  Our  generals  are,  it  -<ems,  authorized  to  eu 
courage  amt  to  protect  ih  eil  disposed  in1' . bit. Hits 
in  establishing  a republican  n> ernrnent . H -ay- 
they  are  numerous,  and  are  prev  ■ bed  d nil  x ires- 
ing  their  opinions  and  multi  g ar;  at 
such  a government  only  by  (far  ol 
chi-  ft  tins  He  propose-,  w’n  It  till- 
ed a government,  under  iln  cncuu 
tec l ion  of  mi r army , to  b ain 
the  gover  nnm  thus  formed  v 

pie  indemnity  for  the  past  and  secutiiy  tor  In 
lure.  1 mus  say  I am  a!  a loss  to  -ee  how  a f ■ e an  - 
independent  republ  c can  he  established  in  vl  xte  » 
under  the  protection  and  authority  of  iis  eo  iq  n r r~. 

1 can  readily  understand  how  an  aristocracy  or  a 
despotic  government  muhi  be,  but  how  a Ire  f*  - 
publican  government  can  be  so  established,  under 
-in  h circumstances,  is  to  me.  incomprehensible.  I 
I had  alw  ays  supposed  that  such  a government  must 
be  the  spontaneous  wish  of  the  people;  tliai  i>  must 
emanate  Irom  the  hearts  ol  the  people,  and  ue  sup- 
ported by  their  devotion  to  it,  wiuiout  support  fr  ui 
abroad.  B it  il  seems  that  these  are  antiquated  no 
tions— obsolete  id  as — and  that  free  popular  govern- 
ments may  ne  made  under  the  authority  and  protec- 
tion ol  a conqueror. 

But  suppose  these  difficulties  surmounted,  how  can 
we  make  a free  government  in  Mexico?  Where  are 
the  materials?  Il  is  to  be,  1 presume,  a eonlederaled 
government  like  their  lormer.  Where  is  the  intelli- 
gence in  Mexico  for  the  construction  and  preserva- 
tion of  such  a governoiein?  It  is  what  she  has  been 
liming  at  for  more  than  twenty  years,  hut  so  utterly 
incompetent  are  her  people  for  Ihe  task,  that  it  lias 
been  a complete  failure  from  first  to  last,  ihe 
great  body  ol  the  intelligence  and  wealth  ui  Mexico 
is  concentrated  in  the  pnestuood,  who  are  naturally 
disinclined  to  that  form  of  government;  the  resume, 
for  the  most  part,  are  tne  owners  ol  me  hacienda-, 
ihe  larger  planters  of  the  country,  but  liiey  aie 
without  concert  and  destitute  ot  the  means  oi  lorm 
mg  such  a government.  But  if  il  were  posst ole  l.» 
eslabil-h  sucti  a government,  It  could  not  stand  wnh 
out  the  protection  of  our  army.  It  would  tali  a>  soon 
as  it  is  willidi  a wn. 

If  it  be  determined  to  have  a treaty,  it  would  be  a 
far  preleraUle  course,  as  il  appears  to  me,  to  abstain 
iroin  attacking  or  destroying  ihe  government  now 
existing  m Mexico,  and  to  tn  at  vviln  it,  it  indeed  it 
be  capable  ol  loimiug  a treaty  vvhic.*  it  could  main- 
tain and  execute.  Upon  that  point  1 do  not  proles- 
to  have  any  inloruiailun  beyond  mat  derived  iro  n 
conversations  vviln  those  who  have  oeen  to  Mexico; 
out  from  all  that  I can  hear,  it  may  be  doubled  vvhe 
llier  we  have  not  already  pushed  what  is  called  a 
vigorous  prosecution  ol  me  war,  so  far  as  not  to  leave 
sufficient  power  and  influence  in  the  government  to 
enter  into  a treaty  win.  It  would  be  respceled  wtien 
our  lorcts  are  wit  drawn-  *ch  1 know  to  oe  me 
opinion  ol  Intel. igern  officers.  They  concur  in  think 
mg  that  li.e  existing  government  at  Quereiai  o,  il  it 
tiould  enter  into  a treaty  lit  conloi  only  with  the 
views  eXpr.Sseo  by  the  executive,  would  be  uver 
thrown,  and  that  we  should  oe  compelled  tu  deleod 
mat  portion  ol  Mexico  which  we  requite  lor  indent 
oily,  defensively,  or  ue  compelled  to  re  uru  and  re 
new  the  prosecution  ot  toe  war.  Ii  such  is  its 
weakness,  it  utay  be  apprehended  ttiat  even  now, 
without  pushing  toe  vigorous  prosecull  -o  of  Lite  war 
lurther,  «e  are  greatly  exposed  to  the  danger  winch 
these  resolutions  are  intended  to  guard  ugalusl,  aim 
that  tl  requties  gieal  disci etiou  and  prompt  action 
on  our  pail  to  avoid  it. 

But,  oetore  lea*  mg  this  pari  of  the  subject,  1 must 
enter  uiy  protest,  aa  uue  ui  Me  rcprtJaomaii* eo  ui  a 
s.ale  ul  tills  Union,  a&atnsl  |>led£iij£  pioicCUuii  lu  aiij 
guvcnmieiil  established  in  Mexico  under  our  u*vn 
countenance  or  eiicouiagcineoi.  It  >vuu.u  luevil  .uiy 
be  ovei  thrown  aa  soon  as  uur  iurcea  are  iviiud.dt.n, 
and  we  wuuid  be  cuinjieileii,  in  iuiiiimeni  ui 
laitli,  implied  ur  expiessed,  to  return  and  iciu-iaic 
auen  government  in  puwer,  lu  Ue  a0aiu  uVei  tuiueu 
and  again  lemslated,  until  eaiioum  ue  » umpeiix. u 
iu  l - ke  the  ^uV*.  i milt  lit  I lu  uur  u»*u  iidUtls,  Juil  da 
the  tliigiisii  haw  be.  n compelled  af,am  ..mi  ..g  m t 
do  in  iiniilortaii,  uudei  snuit.tr  oirt.uvsia.'ui  . uu  it 
it  has  led  to  its  enlne  conquest.  Let  us  atom  !»i- 


th*.  cxantfile  which  w»»  l ave  been  c . demn. 
in,'  »•*  ho  ha  k a — m-.  rec  I'eciion  extends 
T'.e  prsiffen'  hhn«-lf  i - it  t **  rt  a i . i — hi  i .»  r1 
it.*,  plan  -if  fm  niiug  a z " ei'ii"!*Mii 
.*  lii  'li  I Imv**  been  . on-ni  rin<,  a d 


for  inde  .mil  t , miiv  not  fail  I i ' 
that  the  very  curse  to  vhi  I.  | •• 
on-  pros,  cut  mil  of  the  car  in 
lie  t tken  He  -av-,  after  h .v  ng 
lisb  such  a g Vein  lent  — il'er  f,  . 
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take  the  full  mea-ure 
and  enfnrre  eir|i  t<  r - 
demands  ” Th  -e  in 
liii-?  I-  it  not  ai  k 
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terms  "Il  1 1 ' r;  people  Individual'  ; 
sta.'lish  a govern. neid  ow:|-  ' Vg 


for  a of  a pro.  ioee. 

The  pre-iileitl  i-  light.  1 die  virornus  p •-  ••  . 
lion  of  iti  .ar  shmild  be  suece-sl  d,  and  the.  eu  i- 
tinttenev  on  lueft  he  exp-  ids  to  make  , treat  fads, 
there  will  be  no  t to  real.  Everv  argument  against 
callin'  back  Ihe  army  and  Inkin' a delensiv.  line 
will  h ive  double  h r e,  alu-i  tutting  spent  nx  t mil. 
lions  III  liollar-  and  acquired  'iie  possess  I.,  me 
whole  f Mexico  ;*  d t fie  ndeiesls  in  njvn'  >■  k.-ep- 
ing  ptisse-sinri  would  1 ■ n:.t  dt  mme  p owerful  then 
than  now.  Ti.e  ar.iiy  tl-elf  »•, iit  it  larger,  fmi-e 
who  live  hy  Ihe  ..o',  ihe  nnm  rou-  eon  ■ ,ci„r,,  the 
inerchanfs,  Ihe  sul.ers,  in  speculators  i ian.l  and 
mines,  arm  all  who  m profiting  direct))  oi  in  it  red- 
ly by  its  prosecution,  will  tie  advisers  to  reinin', 
and  will  swell  the  cry  of  holding  on  i o *r 
quesl-.  They  conslilu  e an  ini;nerr-*e  0 ; va-* 

influence,  who  are  gn*  v mg  rich  o whit  i-  inpj- 
verishing  ihe  resl  ol  tne  country. 

It  is  ul  this  -l age  that  ihe.  president  speak-  ol  ink 
ing  the  indemnity  into  our  o.vn  hands.  Bui  why 
delay  it  until  trie  u Imle  cou  dry  is  subdue"?  Why 
not  take  it  mow?  A part  oi  dexn  u would  ne  a better 
indemnity  now  ilian  Ihe  wliole  ol  Mexico  would  ne  at 
the  end  of  the  next  campaign,  hensixi.  unllio  .s  >f 
dollars  will  ue  added  to  the  present  expeudi' ures  — 
We  would  inileed  acquire  a c nurol  over  a mu*  b 
larger  ()  t ion  of  her  population,  but  we  wouid  nev*  r 
be  able  to  extort  from  them,  by  all  Die  t u rns  of 
taxation  to  which  you  can  resul  t,  a sum  suffice  a t*> 
pay  Ibe  force  oece.-sary  to  hold  them  m m,  .jm.-n m. 
That  force  must  be  a large  one,  not  less  certainly 
than  forty  thousand  men,  according  to  die  *.pi  mM 
ot  the  st n dot  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Davis  ) .vno 
regarded  as  a romp*-  le*.i  J idg:  up  ui  tills 


must  be 

point.  He  slated  in  d*  bale  the  other  day  deal  die. 
ar.uy  now  theie,  exceeding  dui  number,  are  in  da  » 
ge.r;  and  U’ged,  on  that  account,  tire  l.nmedl  ile  pi-- 
sage  of  the  hill  to  raise  ten  regiments.  On  ii  s sub- 
ject il  is  as  wed  to  speak  out  plainly  at  once.  VVe 
shall  never  oniuiu  indemnit.  Idr  die  expenditures  of 
die  war.  They  must  come  out  oi  tne  pockets 
ol  the  people  ol  tne  United  States;  and  the  longer 
ihe  war  is  continued,  and  the  mure  numerous  our 
army,  the  greater  will  lie  die  dent,  and  die  heavier 
the  uurtlien  imposed  upoo  the  country. 

ii  111- se  views  be  correct,  die  end  of  the  policy 
recommended  by  the  president,  whether  conle, opiat- 
ed oi  not,  ■ ill  be  to  force  die  government  to  adopt 
one  or  the  other  alternatives  alluded  to  in  diese  re- 
solutions With  this  impression  I cannot  support 
the  policy  lie  recommends,  lor  the  reasons  assiMied 
in  the  first  resolution,  file  first  ui  these  is,  that  n 
would  be  inconsistent  w un  the  avo  .edobj  ct  for 
winch  the  war  has  been  prosecuted,  Chat  a wo  ild 
be  so  is  apparent  fr  m wliat  has  already  Ueen  said. 
Since  die  commencement  of  me  war  until  this  iime, 
ttie  president  has  coiitluu.illy  dl-a  o .ed  me  intention 
of  conquering  Mexico  and  3uujeeling  her  to  our 
c nii'.'l.  tie  has  constantly  proclaimed  dial  tne  only 
u j'  Ct  was  indemnity , and  that  the  war  is  prusecui- 
eu  to  oOlain  it  u y treaty;  an.  yei,d  tne  icsults 
snouid  be  us  1 uaie  staled,  me  euu  ..  in  Uc,  nut  w .at 
was  disavowed  win  ue  wccompnsiied,  ,mu  wiial  h s 
been  a, owed  lo  ue  iis  inject  will  ue  demand,  cinch 
a lesull  would  ue  a ueep  and  lasing  impeachment 
ul  tin:  siiicci  Uy  ur  me  Intelligence  oi  tnegj.ern- 
nieiii:  ol  n-  sincerity,  because  direct, y up,,  ,sed  to 
wliat  II  naS  Coiilliiuany  aim  emphatically  uls  Vow.d' 
ur  ul  Hs  ilnt/'igetice,  tor  Out  peicuvnig  wliat  uugiii 
l . have  lieeii  so  r'  auliy  antlcipau-U. 

in  iiave  la  uiu  ii.ui'  i in-  * cpinu  i m men  our 
com  "i -y  has  acquired  by  Iln-  war.  i .itk  lowmuge  it 
lo  me  toil  amount,  as  tar  as  ttie  mililaiy  is  concern. 
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erf  The  army  has  donp  its  riiHv  nohlT.an  l onnf  r- 
red  high  honors  on  thp  country,  for  which  1 sincerdv 
thank  hem;  but  I apprehend  th  it  t tie  reputation  ac- 
quired does  not  U<>  beyond  this,  and  that  in  other 
respects  we  have  lost  instead  . f acquiring  reputation 
by  the  war  It  would  seem  certain,  from  all  publi 
cations  from  abroad,  that  the  government  itself  has 
not  gained  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for 
justice,  moderation  or  wisdom.  Whether  this  he 
deserved  or  not,  it  is  not  for  me  to  inquire  at  presen1; 

] am  now  speaking  merely  of  reputation,  and  in  that 
view  it  appears  that  we  have  lost  abroad  as  much  in 
civil  and  political  reputation  as  we  have  acquired 
for  our  skill  and  valor  in  arms.  But,  much  as  I re 
gard  military  glory,  as  much  as  1 rej  >ice  to  witness 
the  display  of  that  indomitable  energy  and  courage 
which  surmounts  all  difficulties,  I would  he  sorry 
indeed  that  our  government  should  lose  any  portion 
of  thai  high  character  for  j 'Slice,  moderation , and 
discielion  which  distinguished  it  in  the  early  stages 
of  our  history. 

The  next  reason  assigned  is  that,  either  holding 
Mexico  as  a province  or  incorporating  her  into  the 
Uni'  n,  would  be  unprecedented  by  any  example  in 
oi  r htstoiy.  We  have  conquered  many  of  the  neigh 
boring  tribes  of  Indians,  but  we  have  never  thought 
ot  to  Iding  them  in  subjection  or  of  ii  corporaling 
them  ini"  our  Union.  They  have  been  left  as  an 
independent  people  in  the  tnidsl  of  us,  or  been  dri- 
ven ba'  U into  the  forests.  Nor  have  we  ever  incor- 
porated into  t he  Union  any  but  the  Caucasian  tace. 
To  incrporate  Mexico  would  be  the  first  departure 
of  the  kind;  for  more  than  half  of  ils  population  are 
pure  Indians,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
residue  mixed  ulood.  I protest  against  the  incorpo- 
ration ol  such  a people.  Our-  is  ihe  government  ol 
the  while  man.  The  great  misfortune  of  what  wa~ 
formerly  Spanish  America,  is  to  be  traced  to  me 
fatal  error  of  placing  ihe  colored  race  on  an  i q nility 
with  the  while.  Thai  error  destroyed  the  social  ar- 
rangement w hich  formed  the  basis  of  tneir  society 
This  error  we  have  w holly  escap.  d.  The  Brazili 
an»,  formerly  a province  ol  Poriugal,  have  escaped 
also  to  a c-oil-iOeraule  extent;  and  tiny  and  we  are 
the  only  people  of  mis  continent  who  have  made 
revolutions  without  anarchy.  And  yet,  with  this  ex 
ample  before  them,  and  our  uniform  practice,  there 
are  those  among  us  who  lalk  about  erecting  these 
Mexicans  into  terntorial  governments,  and  placing 
them  on  an  equality  ith  l tie  people  of  these  stales. 

1 uileriy  protest  against  the  project. 

It  i-  a remarkable  fact,  in  this  connection,  that,  in 
the  whole  history  of  man.  as  far  as  my  information 
extends,  there  is  no  instance  whatever  ol  any  ein 
hzed  colored  race,  ol  any  shade,  being  found  equal 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  govern 
nieul,  aitimugh  by  far  ihe  largest  proportion  of  ihe 
human  family  is  composed  of  them:  and  even  in  the 
savage  stale  we  rarely  find  them  any  where  with 
such  governments,  except  it  be  our  noble  s .vag-  s; 
for  noole  1 ill  call  them  for  their  many  high  quali- 
ties. They  lor  the  most  part  had  tree  institutions, 
bul  Such  institutions  are  much  more  easily  sustained 
among  a s.vage  Mian  a civilized  people.  Are  we  to 
associate  »nn  ourselves  a-  equal-,  eo  upanions,  and 
leliow  i tzeus,  the  1 idians  and  mixed  races  o 
Mcx ic-  ? 1 would  consider  sucti  association  as  de- 

grading 1 o mi  selves  and  lulal  lo  our  iusll  nllonS. 

'J  he  next  reuiaium„  reaso. is  assigned,  that  it  would 
be  III  Co  Hiel  Willi  the  genius  a id  character  of  oui 
g o ei  nmeiil,  and,  in  me  t ml.  subversive  ol  our  irec 
instltu  i"  - > i li  nau  ly  connected,  and  I shall 

ensider  them  together. 

That  K woutil  be  contrary  io  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter oi  uur  guv.  ruiiieni,  a.m  subversive  ol  oui  Iree 
popular  iiisil.uliuiis,  lo  bold  Mexi  o as  a -u  iject 
province,  is  a pi opOSitioit  loo  eieai  lot  argument  be 
fore  a bouj  so  enlightened  as  uie  senate.  Y m k . iw 
the  A met  icau  constitution  loo  well, you  leave  look  d 
into  inatui  j,  and  aietuo  vv  ell  ai  qua  luted  wan  Ihi 
lalaiilieci  wliiili  ai  c proviiiC-.il  pus- essl  ms  ha v t 
etc  iia  i on  hue  hist d.ui ions  oi  Iree  stales,  to  m e 
any  pruoi  Hi  -ail*  j you  now  liosti  e l wuniu  be  l 
i.,  , .siiiu  I ms  "I  mis  euUhlry  lo  noiti  oleXiCo  as  a 

suijee  l province  i'ncie  Is  not  <u  example  On  ic 
cuio  oi  any  Iree  slate  hululng  a pr.-Vime  ol  tin 
same  extent  and  population  withuhi  Ulsasiruus  con 
sequences  I he  nations  conqm  reu  and  held  as 
provinces  have,  in  lime,  retaliated  Uy  destroying  me 
liberty  ol  tbeli  conquerors,  mi  uugli  the  corrupting 
eiieci  ol  extended  patronage  and  irresponsible  p.w 
er.  Suen  certainly  woulo  ne  uur  ease.  l'lie  con 
quest  ui  Mexico  would  add  so  vasil  lo  Hi  pall  ■ 
luge  ol  Inis  government,  that  H Would  aosurb  Hie 
whole  pu vV er=  ol  the  sl  > les:  l lie  U uion  would  become 
an  imperial  power  and  Hie  stales  reduced  io  mere 
subordinate  corpui  atluus.  tin  t ton  w oulu  not  eno 
Hide;  the  process  would  go  u..,  ami  ins  p r we.  trails 
lerted  irom  tut  s ates  to  the  U or  would  he  Irani- 
letted  Horn  this  legislative  department  to  the  tit- 


cii'ivp.  All  the  im  en-e  patronage  which  holding 
Mexico  a«  a provmoe  would  create,  the  maintenance 
of  a large  armv  to  hold  it  in  subjection,  and  the  ap 
pointment  of  a mnlliiude  of  civil  officers  necessarv 
to  govern  it,  would  be  vested  in  him.  The  great  in- 
fluence hich  it  would  give  the  president  would  be 
the  means  of  controlling  the  legislative  department 
and  subjecting  it  to  his  dictation,  especially  when 
co  binpd  w ith  the  principle  of  proscription  which 
has  now  become  the  established  practice  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  struggle  lo  obtain  the  presidential 
chair  would  become  propnrtionably  great — so  great 
as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  elections.  The  end 
would  be  anarchy  or  despotism  as  cettain  as  1 am 
now  addre-sing  the  senate. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  Great  Britain  is  an  exam- 
ple to  the  contrary;  that  she  holds  provinces  of  vast 
extent  and  population  without  materially  impairing 
ihe  liberty  of  the  suhject,  or  exposing  the  govern- 
ment to  violence,  anaichy,  confusion,  or  corruption. 

It  is  so.  But  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  her  government.  Of  all  governments 
that  ever  existed,  of  a free  character,  the  British  far 
transcends  them  all  in  one  particular,  and  that  is,  its 
capacity  to  bear  pilronage  without  the  evils  usually 
incident  to  it.  She  can  bear  more,  in  proportion  to 
population  and  wealth,  than  any  government  of  that 
character  that  ever  existed;  1 might  even  go  further, 
ami  assert,  than  de-potism  itself,  in  its  most  absolute 
form.  I w ill  not  undertake  to  explain  why  it  is  so 
ll  will  take  roe  further  than  ihe  course  which  I have 
prescribed  lor  myself  than  I desire;  but  1 will  say,  in 
a few  words,  that  it  results  from  the  fact  that  her 
executive  and  the  house  of  lords  (the  conservative 
branches  of  her  govenuneni ) are  both  hereditary, 
v bile  the  other  house  ol  parliament  has  a popular 
character.  The  Roman  government  exceeded  '.he 
British  in  its  capacity  for  conque-t.  No  government 
ever  did  exist,  and  none  probably  ever  will,  which, 
hi  that  particular,  equalled  it;  bit  its  capacity  to 
hold  i oi  qnererl  prov  inces  in  subjug  ition  was  nothing 
compared  to  that  of  Great  Bi  Haiu;  and  hence,  when 
ihe  Roman  power  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy, 
crossed  llie  Adiialic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Alps,  liberty  fell  prostrate:  the  Roman  people  be- 
anie a rabble;  corruption  penetrated  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government;  violence  and  anarchy  ruled 
the  day,  and  military  de-polism  closed  the  scene. — 
Now,  on  ihe  contrary  , we  see  England,  with  subject 
provinces  ol  vastly  greater  lerrilonal  extent,  and 
probably  ol  not  interior  population,  (l  have  compar 
ed  thei.i,)  w c see  her,  I repeat,  going  o i without  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  subject  being  materially  im 
paired,  or  ihe  government  subject  to  violence  or  an- 
archy! Yet  England  has  not  wholly  escaped  the 
curse  winch  must  evtr  befall  a free  government 
which  iiolns  extensive  provinces  in  subjugation;  lor, 
although  she  has  not  lost  her  liberty  or  lallen  into 
anarchy,  yet  we  behold  the  population  ol  England 
crushed  lo  the  earln  uy  the  superincumbent  weight 
"I  d'  bi  ami  taxation,  which  may  one  day  lei  inmate 
in  revuluiion.  The  wealth  derived  from  hereon 
q esis  and  provincial  possessions  may  hateconiri 
ouled  to  swell  llie  overgrown  loriunes  of  the  upper 
classes,  bul  has  dulie  nothing  lo  alleviate  ttie  pres- 
sure on  the  laboring  masses  below.  On  ihe  contrary, 
Uie  expenses  incident  to  their  conquest, and  of  govern- 
ing and  holding  them  in  subjection,  have  been  di  a . n 
mainly  Irom  men  labor  ami  have  increased  instead 
ol  decreasing  llie  weight  of  the  measuie.  It  has 
,'iaced  a hur.eii  upon  mem,  which,  with  all  their 
skin  and  im'Uslry,  with  all  the  vast  a<  cumulation  ol 
capital  and  power  ol  maihmeiy  with  which  they 
are  aided,  they  are  scarce  capable  ol  ueai  log,  wuli 
out  being  reduced  to  ihe  lowest  dtp  hs  oi  poverty, 
lake,  lor  example,  1 1 eland , tier  earliest  and  nearest 
conquest,  and  is  It  not  lo  this  oay  a cause  ol  heavy 
expen-e,  and  a burthen,  instead  of  a source  ot  re 
venue? 

On  the  contrary,  our  government,  in  this  particu- 
lar is  the  very  reverse  ol  the  British.  Ol  all  Iree 
governments  it  has  Uie  least  capacity,  in  proportion 
to  the  wealth  and  population  ol  the  couiniy,  to  bear 
patronag.  . The  ge..ius  of  the  two,  in  ibis  paruculai , 
Is  precisely  ■ pposlle,  however  uch  alike  in  txteri- 
or  loruis  and  oihet  paiuculars.  I lie  cause  ot  this 
ticitnce  1 will  liu'.  undertake  lo  explain  on  Ihe 
itsei.i  occasion,  it  results  Irom  ns  leoei at  chai ac- 
ei  ai  d eltcuve  chid  magistral'  ; and,  so  tar  Irom 
ne  example  ot  GiealB'iiam  constituting  a sale 
plecem  lit  lor  Us  tu  luliuw,  llie  little  she  has  gained 
number  numerous  cunqm  sis  and  Vast  piuvinclal 
posscssi.  ns,  and  the  heavy  burden-  Which  it  has  lin 
posed  upon  ner  peupie  lo  meet  the  consequent  ex- 
penses, ought  lu  be  lo  us  a warning  utver  Lo  be  lor 
bollei  ; especially  when  we  retied  that,  Hum  the 
nature  ol  our  government,  we  wuulo  ne  so  liable  lo 
me  oilier  ami  n an  r evi  s Irom  Inch  siic,  Irom  me 
alure  ol  tier  govc.  nmeiil,  is  ui  a g eat  measure  ex 
euiplcu.  Sjuch  auu  so  weighty  aie  Uie  injections  to 


conquering  Mexico,  and  holding  it  as  a subject  pro- 
vince. 

Nor  arc  the  reasons  less  weighty  aeainst  incorpo- 
rating her  into  'he  Union  As  far  as  law  is  concern- 
ed. that  is  easily  done.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
establish  a territorial  government  for  the  several 
states  in  Mexico,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of 
twenty;  to  appoint  governors,  judges,  and  magis- 
trates, and  to  give  lo  the  population  a suhorrlinrte 
right  of  making  laws,  we  decaying  the  cost  ol  the 
government.  So  far  as  legislation  goes,  the  work 
will  be  done;  but  there  would  be  a great  difference 
between  these  territorial  governments  and  those 
which  we  have  heretofore  established  within  our 
own  limits.  These  are  only  the  -eflsets  of  our  own 
people,  or  foreigners  from  Ihe.  same  countries  from 
which  our  ancestors  came.  The  first  settlers  in  the 
territories  are  too  few  in  number  lo  form  and  sup- 
port a government  of  their  own,  ami  are  under  obli- 
gations lo  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  for 
forming  one  for  them,  and  defraying  the  expense  of 
maintaining  it — knowing  as  they  do,  that,  when  they 
have  sufficient  population,  they  will  he  permitted  to 
form  a constitution  for  themselves,  and  be  ad  nitted 
as  a member  of  the  Union.  During  the  period  of 
their  territorial  government,  no  force  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  a slitq  of  subjection.  The  case  will 
be  entirely  different  with  the-e  Mexican  territories. 
When  you  form  them,  you  must  have  powerful  ar- 
mies to  hold  them  in  subjection,  with  all  the  expen- 
ses incident  to  supporting  them.  You  may  call  them 
territories,  but  they  would,  in  reality,  be  but  , ro- 
vinces  under  another  name,  and  would  involve  the 
country  in  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  I 
have  already  shown  would  re-ult  from  holding  the 
country  in  that  condition.  Ho.v  long  this  stale  of 
things  would  last  before  they  woulo  be  filled  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union  as  states,  we  may  lorin 
some  idea  from  similar  instances  with  which  vve  are 
familiar.  Ireland  has  been  held  in  subjection  by 
England  lor  many  centuries,  and  yet  remains  hostile, 
although  her  people  are  ol  a kindred  race  wiih  the 
conquerors.  The  French  colony  in  Canada  still  en- 
tertains hostile  feelings  to. varus  their  ctmq  icrois, 
although  living  in  the  midst  of  them  lor  nearly  one 
hundred  years.  If  we  may  j idge  from  these  ex- 
amples, it  would  not  be  unsafe  to  concluue  that  llie 
Mexicans  never  will  be  heartily  reconciled  to  our 
authority.  The  better  class  hove  Castilian  blood  io 
their  veins,  and  are  of  the  old  Gothic  stock — quite 
equal  to  the  Anglo  S ixulis  in  many  lespecls,  and  in 
some  superior.  Ot  ail  the  people  upon  earth  they 
are  the  must  pertinacious;  they  hold  out  longer,  and 
olleu  when  there  would  seem  lo  be  no  pro-peel  ot 
ever  making  effectual  resistance,  it  is  admitted,  1 
believe,  on  ali  hands,  that  they  are  now  universally 
hostile  to  us,  and  the  probability  is  will  continue  so. 

But  suppose  this  difficulty  rt moved.  Suppose 

their  hostility  should  cea-e,  and  they  should  become 
desirous  of  being  incorporated  into  our  Union. — 
O 'gilt  we  to  admit  them?  Are  the  Mexicans  til  to 
be  politically  associated  with  us?  Are  tney  til  not 
only  to  govern  themselves,  but  for  govern  us  aisu? — 
Are  any  ol  you,  senators,  willing  that  your  slate 
should  cuiislilule  a member  ui  a Union,  ol  which 
twenty  odd  Mexican  slates,  more  than  one  third  ui 
the  whole,  . ould  Ue  a part,  tne  iar  giealer  pal  l of 
the  inhabitants  ol  w hicti  ale  pure  Indians,  not  equal 
m intelligence  and  elcvall  u ol  character  to  me 
Cuerokees,  Choctaws,  or  any  of  oursoutnerii  Indian 
U'lbv  t? 

V\  e make  a great  mistake  in  supposing  all  people 
are  capable  ol  sell  government.  Acting  under  that 
impression,  many  are  anxious  to  mice  liee  govern- 
ment on  all  me  people  of  tins  ronliueul,  and  over 
the  world,  if  ihey  nad  Ihe  power,  it  IMS  been  lately 
urged  in  a very  respectable  quarter  that  ll  is  the 
mission  of  this  cuutury  lu  spread  civil  and  religious 
liberty  over  all  tbe  gloue,  and  especially  over  this 
continent — even  by  mice,  U nccessaiy.  ll  Is  a sad 
delusion.  N"ue  but  a pcop.e  advanced  tu  a high 
stale  oi  mural  and  n.lelieciuai  exc  Hence  are  capa- 
ble, In  a civiiizco  coiuJlilun,  oi  Mulling  and  main- 
taining tree  governments;  and  among  those  who  are 
bo  lur  advanced,  Very  lew  indeed  nave  had  the  good 
turiune  to  lurm  cou-liiuUulis  capa  le  ol  endurance. 
It  is  a remaikaule  tact  in  llie  poll. teal  iii.norj  of 
man,  that  llieie  is  scanelj  an  instance  ol  a tiee 
co'.siltnliuiiai  government  which  has  been  ttie  work 
exclusively  ui  Micsi„nl  and  wisdom,  t hey  have  ali 
licell  tne  result  oi  a Mnuualc  combination  ol  cir- 
cumstances. ll  is  a Very  difficult  task  Lo  make  a 
constitution  worthy  ol  being  tailed  so.  This  admi- 
rable federal  co  suiulion  ot  ours  is  ihe  result  ot  such 
a comblual ion.  it  is  superioi  lo  llie  wisdom  ol  any 
or  all  ol  ttie  men  by  whose  agency  it  was  made. — ■ 
l lie  lui'ee  ol  cn  cumslaiices,  and  not  lore-ight  or 
w i-dom,  induced  lliem  lu  adopt  many  ol  its  wisest 
pi  vision-. 

But  oi  t e lew  nations  who  have  been  so  furlunal« 
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as  to  adept  wise  constitutions,  still  fewer  have  had 
the  wisdom  long  to  preserve  them.  It  is  harder  to 
preserve  them  than  to  obtain  liberty.  After  years 
of  prosperity,  the  tenure  by  whii  h it  is  held  is  but 
too  often  forgotten;  and  i fear,  senators,  that  sueh  is 
the  case  with  us.  There  is  no  solicitude  now  about 
liberty.  It  was  not  so  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic.  Then  it  was  the  first  object  of  our  soli- 
citude. The  maxim  then  was,  that  "power  is  always 
stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few;”  “the  price  of 
liberty  is  perpetual  vigilance.”  'rhpn  no  question  ol 
any  magnitude  came  up  in  which  the  first  inquiry 
was  not  "Is  it  constitutional?”  “ is  it  consistent  with 
our  free  popular  institutions?”  "how  is  it  to  effect  our 
liberty?”  It  is  not  so  now.  Questions  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  are  now  discussed  without  reference  or 
allusion  to  these  vital  considerations.  1 have  been 
often  struik  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  discussions  of 
the  great  questions  in  which  we  are  r.ow  engaged, 
relating  to  the  origin  and  the  conduct  of  this  war, 
their  effect  on  the  fiee  institutions  and  the  liberty  of 
the  people  have  scarcely  been  alluded  to,  although 
their  bearing  in  that  respect  is  so  direct  and  disas 
trous.  They  would,  in  former  days,  have  been  the 
great  and  kindling  topics  of  discussion;  and  would, 
above  all  others,  have  had  the  most  powerful  effect 
in  arousing  the  attention  of  the  country.  But  now 
other  topics  occupy  the  attention  of  congress  and  of 
the  country — military  glory,  extension  of  the  empire, 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  (he  country.  To  what 
is  this  great  change  to  be  attributed?  Is  it  because 
there  has  been  a decay  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  among 
the  people?  i think  not?  1 oelieve  ihat  it  was 
never  more  ardent.  The  true  cause  U,  that  we 
have  ceased  to  remember  the  tenure  by  which  lib 
crty  alone  can  be  preserved. 

We  have  had  so  many  years  of  prosperity — passed 
through  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers  without  the 
loss  ol  lioeity;  that  w e begin  to  think  that  we  hold  it  by 
right  divine  Iron)  heaven  itself.  Under  this  impres. 
sion,  without  thinking  or  reflecting,  we  plunge  into 
war,  contract  heavy  debts,  increase  vasily  the  pa 
tronage  of  the  executive,  and  indulge  in  every  spe- 
cies of  extravagance,  without  thinking  that  we  ex- 
pose our  liberty  to  hazard.  It  is  a great  and  fatal 
mistake.  The  day  of  retribution  will  come;  and, 
when  itdoes, awful  will  be  the  reckoning,  and  heavy 
the  responsibility  somew  here. 

I have  now  shown,  senators,  that  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  and  holding  it  as  a subject  province,  or  in- 
corporating it  into  our  Union,  is  liable  to  the  many 
and  irresistible  objections  assigned  in  the  first  reso- 
lution. 1 have  also  shown  that  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  president,  il  carried  out,  would  ter- 
minate in  all  probability  in  its  conquest,  and  holding 
it  either  in  one  or  the  other  mode  stated;  and  dial 
such  is  the  opinion  ol  the  president  himself,  unless 
in  the  mean  time  peace  can  be  outamed.  Believing, 
then,  this  line  of  policy  might  lead  to  consequences 
so  disastrous,  it  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
language  ol  the  second  resolution,  to  he  adopted. — 
Thus  thinking  I cannot  give  il  my  support.  The  ques 
tiou  is  then  presented.  Wlial  should  be  done?  Ji  is  a 
great  and  difficult  question,  and  daily  becoming  more 
so.  1,  who  have  used  every  etturl  in  my  power  to 
prevent  this  war,  who  have  incurred  greater  respon- 
sibility in  relation  to  il.  But  1 wili  not  shrink  Irom 
any  responsibility  where  the  salety  of  the  cuuntiy  or 
its  institutions  are  at  stake. 

The  hrst  consideration  in  determining  what  line  ol 
policy,  in  the  present  slate  of  things,  ought  to  be 
adopted,  is  to  decide  what  line  will  most  effectually 
guard  ag  iusl  the  dangers  which  1 have  shown  would 
result  from  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  the  disas 
trous  consequent  es  which  would  follow  it. 

After  the  mosl  mature  reflection  which  I have  been 
able  to  give  to  the  subject,  1 am  of  opinion  now,  and 
have  been  from  the  first,  that  the  only  one  by  which  it 
can  be  certainly  guarded  against  is  to  lake  the  question 
ot  indemnity  in  our  own  hands — to  occupy  decisive- 
ly, and  hold  subject  to  negoi  lation,  a portion  ol  the 
territory  of  Mexico,  winch  we  may  deem  ample  to 
cover  all  proper  claims  upon  her,  and  which  w ill  bi 
best  suited  to  us  to  acquire  and  least  disadvantageous 
to  her  to  lose.  Such  was  my  impres  ton  when  the 
message  of  the  president  of  the  Umled  Slates  recom- 
mended to  congress  me  recognition  ol  me  existence 
of  the  war  with  Mexico.  My  view,  at  that  nine,  as 
to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  was  to  vule  Hit 
supplies,  lo  rescue  Gen.  Taylor  and  tus  army  lioui 
the  dangers  w hich  surrounded  them,  and  take  li  ne 
to  determine  whether  we  should  recognise  me  war 
or  not.  Had  it  been  adopted,  1 would  have  insisted 
on  raising  a provisional  army . to  be  collected  at  some 
proper  point  and  lo  De  trained  and  discipuueu;  but 
to  postpone  the  declaration  of  war  until  the  congress 
of  Mexico,  in  which,  according  to  her  constitution, 
the  war  making  power  resided,  should  he  allowed 
tune  lu  disavow  the  iiiibiiiion  Oi  mukmg  war  on  us, 
and  to  adjust  all  differences  between  the  two  coun- 


tries. But,  if  she  refused,  even  then  I would  have 
advised  to  seize,  by  w ay  of  reprisal,  the  portion  of 
her  territory  which  we  might  select,  and  bold  it  de- 
(ensively,  as  I have  just  staled,  instead  of  declarin' 
war  formally  againsl  her;  and  that  mainly  for  tbe 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  very  dangers  against  which 
these  resolutions  are  intended  lo  guard  But  such 
was  the  urgency  which  was  suppos'  d then  in  exist  that 
no  time  was  allowed  to  present  or  press  these  vie-vs 
upon  the  senate.  Such  a course,  besides  the  saving 
of  an  immerse  sacrifice  of  men  and  money,  and 
avoiding  the  many  other  evils  to  w hich  the  course 
adopted  has  already  subjected  the  country,  would 
have  effectually  prevented  our  being  entangled  in 
the  attairs  of  Mexico,  from  which  we  find  it  now  so 
difficult  to  extricate  ourselves.  This  consideration 
alone  gives  it  decisive  advantages  over  the  course 
adopted,  and  makes  it  vastly  superior,  even  if  it 
should  involve  the  same  sacrifice  of  men  and  money 
to  maintain  a defensive  line,  as  would,  to  use  the 
usual  phrase,  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. — 
Mexico  is  lo  us  as  as  a dead  body,  and  this  is  the 
only  way  that  we  can  cut  the  cord  which  binds  us  to 
the  corpse. 

in  recommending  this  line  of  policy  I look  not  to 
the  interests  of  Mexico,  but  to  those  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  to  the  preservation  of  its  free  popular  insti- 
tutions. With  me  Ihe  liberty  of  the  country  is  all  in 
all.  If  lliat  be  preserved,  every  thing  will  be  pre 
served;  but  if  lost,  all  will  be  lost.  To  preserve  it, 
it  is  indispensable  lo  adopt  a course  of  moderation 
and  justice  towards  all  other  countries;  to  avoid  war  I 
v.  ben  ever  it  con  be  avoided;  to  let  those  great  causes 
now  operating  continue  to  work,  and  which,  by  the 
mere  operation  of  lime,  will  raise  our  country  lo  an 
elevalion  and  influence  which  no  country  bus  ever 
heretofore  attained.  By  pursuing  such  a course,  we 
may  succeed  in  combining  greatness  and  liberty;  the 
highest  possible  greatness  with  the  largest  measure 
of  liberty — and  do  more  to  extend  liberty  by  our 
example,  over  this  continent  and  the  world  generally 
lhan  would  be  done  by  a thousand  victories.  It  may 
be,  in  expressing  these  sentiments,  that  1 find  no 
response  in  the  breasts  of  those  around  me.  If  so, 
it  must  i e attributed  to  the  fact  that  1 am  growing  old, 
and  that  uiy  principles  and  feelings  belong  to  a 
period  of  thirty  or  thirty  five  years  anterior  to 
the  present  dale.  It  is  not,  however,  the  first  time 
1 have  ventured  in  their  maintenance  to  stand  alone 
on  ihis  floor.  When  Gen.  Jackson,  some  y ears  since 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  recom- 
mended to  congress  lo  issue  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  against  France,  1 stood  alone  in  my  place 
here  and  raised  my  voice  against  it.  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  just  cause  of  war  with  her — that 
in  entering  into  the  treaty  to  indemnity  our  citizens 
for  old  claims  against  her,  the  King  of  Fran,  e and 
his  ministers  declared  to  our  ministers  that  it  requir 
ed  a voieol  the  Chambers  to  make  the  appiopi laimn 
lo  cany  into  effect;  and  that  they  were  no  lurlher 
tespoiis.ble  than  to  use  their  best  efforts  lo  induce 
them  (o  do  so.  This  was  all  communicated  lo  our 
executive,  and  the  lit-aly  accepted  and  ratified,  w illi 
this  condition  attached.  And  yet  ihe  president,  al- 
though he  a milled  that  ihe  king  and  ministers  had 
iully  Itcttintd  then  pledge  lo  use  their  best  efforts 
to  oOlain  the  necessaiy  appn  prialion,  recommended 
die  adoption  ol  ihe  measuie  to  which  1 alluded,  and 
which  w ould  ha  ve  been  tantamount  lo  war.  Fortu- 
nately the  govern  cut  ol  Great  Bnlain,  by  her  in- 
Itl  posit  n n,  pi  evented  it.  1 Ins  example,  1 leal , has 
conliihuled  much  to  give  U,e  suong  itndem  y , win  h 
we  have  Mine  witnessed,  lo  resort  to  menace  ale, 
ton  e in  the  settlement  ot  our  dilLrences  W ild  oil  el 
puwers. 

According  lo  my  opinion,  all  parlies  aie  mieresled 
in  auoplmg  a line  ol  penny  whict;  will  with  ceriauny 
disentangle  us  Irom  ihe  allairs  ol  Mexico,  and  avoir 
the  gieal  sacifficesol  men  anu  money,  and  ihe  many 
other  evils  lo  winch  ihe  war  exposes  us.  Lei  me 
say  lo  my  lueids  who  support  the  administration  n 
men  poln  y , ilial  il  y ou  persist,  and  il  peace  by  sunn 
good  ioi tune  shomo  not  bo  obtained,  me  war  in 
go  on  lit  m year  lo  year,  and  you  will  be  uiltriy 
ovtrihlow  n as  a pally.  Do  you  riot  see  ihat  Us 
effects,  m leieieuce  io  our  internal  aliairs,  is  lo  drive 
y,  u into  a course  ol  policy  duecliy  contrary  lo  that 
w huff  you  have  pn  iessed  lo  support,  auo  in  favor  ol 
that  whiih  you  have  charged  your  opponents  with 
suppoiung.  You  have  evtr  piolesseu  io  oppose,  as 
a | arty  , a national  debt,  aim  charged  your  opponents 
with  oeing  its  aovocales.  But  what,  1 ask,  are  ihe 
effects  ol  Ihe  war  m this  respect?  Is  it  not  lo  create 
an  immense  national  deni,  gi eater  than  ihat  wlucti 
the  parly  io  which  you  are  opposed  could  possibly 
have  created  by  any  other  policy,  had  they  oeen  in 
power.  'J  ills  ca-.  paign,  on  wlneli  you  look  so  lignl 
ly,  will  a t.U  loll  a sum  more  than  nail  as  great  as 
me  entire  deut  ol  the  Revolution.  You  have  been 
opposed  to  U»e  extension  ol  tno  t airun  Oo  ol  the 


executive,  at  least  in  proves*  vn.  H t • h • < -wr  U 
'oing  more  to  enlarge  his  patronage  than  anv  othe- 
P 'I icy  which  your  opp  me.nts  count  hue  adopted.— 
You  profess  to  he  in  favor  of  a metallic  currency.— 
Do  you  not  see  that,  with  Ihe  mcrea-e  of  stocks  ail 
treasury  notes,  you  are  in  danger  o being  pi  log - I 
again  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  paper  svsti-in?  — 
You,  as  a p irtv . have  advocated  the  doctrine  of  fr  -e 
trade  D ‘ you  n d see  that,  bv  Hie  vast  inc reasp  of  the 
exoeiiditnres  of  me  country,  and  ih  - hei.y  merest 
which  you  will  have  to  piy  on  the  puhli  • lebt,  you 
are  creaiinga  necessity  of  increasing  Ih  • duties  on 
imports  to  the  highest  point  that  revenue  will  admit, 
and  thus  depriving  he  country  of  all  ihe  practical 
benefits  of  free  trade,  and  prev  -niing  he  g wer  ament 
from  making  any  material  reduction,  until  'he  whole 
debt  is  paid,  which  cannot  b expected  during  this 
generation?  What  could  your  opponents  li  ive  done 
more,  or  even  as  much,  to  destroy  a system  of  policy 
which  you  claim  to  distinguish  ymi  from  them,  and 
to  establish  that  which  you  allege,  lo  be  the  reason 
why  they  should  be  excluded  from  power?  H is  not 
and  will  not  this  war  policy,  il  persisted  in,  effectu- 
ally and  finally  obliterate  the  line  of  policy  which  you 
have  insisted  as  distinguishing  you  from  the  .,?  Why, 
then,  lo  save  yourselves  from  -ucli  a re-u't,  h>  you 
hesitate  to  adopt  the  course  ot  policy  1 have  suggest- 
ed, as  the  only  certain  means  of  preventing  these 
and  other  evils,  and  the  danger  lo  .vhicn  our  insti- 
tutions are  expos  d?  Tne  pride  of  opinion  may  re- 
sist. I know  ihe  difficulty,  and  respect  it,  with  which 
we  yield  measures  that  we  have  adv<  cat- d,  even 
when  time  has  shown  them  to  be  wrong.  Bit  irua 
magnanimity  and  the  highest  tionor  command  mat 
we  should  abandon  them  when  they  threaten  to  ne 
injurious  instead  of  beneficial  to  the  country.  It 
would  do  great  credit  to  the  parly  in  power  to  adopt 
the  policy  now,  in  relerence  to  ihe  war,  of  taking 
indemnity  into  our  hands,  by  as-imiiug  a defensive 
position,  which,  il  can  hardly  be  doubted,  they  w mid 
have  done  when  the  war  was  recognised,  if  they  had 
foreseen  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which  it  has 
led.  Il  would  be  a noble  sacrifice  of  individual  pride 
'o  patriotism. 

In  asserting  that  the  only  alternative  is  between 
the  policy  recommended  by  the  piesidenl  and  the 
adoption  of  a defensive  position,  I have  put  out  of 
I the  question  the  policy  of  taking  no  territory.  1 luve 
j done  so  because  I believe  Ihe  voice  ol  the  country  has 
[decided  irrevocably  against  it,  and  ttiai  lo  piessit  as 
l the  alternative  would  render  almost  certain  the  tinal 
adoption  ol  the  policy  recommended  by  the  president, 
notwithstanding  the  disasters  which  it  threaten*.  Let 
ine  say  lo  my  mends  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber 
(lor  as  such  1 regard  them,  for  political  differences 
here  do  not  affect  our  personal  relations)  l!i  ,t  they 
have  contributed  y their  course  to  fix  ihe  determi- 
nation not  lo  Lerinluate  ihe  war  without  Some  suna- 
b e indemnity  in  territory,  i do  not  reh-r  to  your 
vote  recognising  the  exi-lence  of  w ar  between  the 
republic  ol  Mexico  and  t lie  United  Slates.  1 well 
k..o>«  that  you  voted  with  a view  lo  lornish  immedi- 
ate support  lo  General  Taylor  and  his  army,  then 
surrounded  ny  immioeui  danger,  and  not  wilu  tne 
intention  ol  recognising  tne  war,  and  that  you  re- 
monstrated and  protested  against  dial  interpretation 
being  put  upun  y our  Voles.  But  since  it  passed,  and 
the  War  w as  I ccugnist  d,  must  oi  y i.u  nave  cuulinued 
lo  vote  lor  appropriations  lo  prosecute  lue  w a t , when 
the  object  ol  prosecuting  it  was  avuweu  to  be  lo 
atqoue  Urilluiy  as  an  Indemnity.  Alow,  1 ca  nut 
see  How  the  two  call  be  reconciled — hu.v  yuu  c.  n 
l‘e i Use  lu  lake  Inue.iililly  In  lei  Illuiy  , w lien  you  n n.- 
vnted  means  lul  llie  excess  purpose  oi  ootamiu  ■ 
sucli  Indemnity.  1 lie  people  are  tiui  aoie  .u  under 
sian  . w Uy  you  stioulo  Vote  money  so  pro-usely  ,u  -e, 
li.deilltllly,  anu  r fuse  io  lake  It  when  obtained;  sod 
hence  puune  opinion  ..as  been  biuugnl  s . decid.  uiy 

10  llie  conclusion  not  to  lei  mutate  llie  Wai  vvuuout 
territorial  indemnity.  B .t  il  sued  inoemniiy  is  lo 
be  had  wiinoui  inv  Ivingtne  iiaXa  u oi  c i.q.cimg 
the  country,  >v  iln  an  me  uangei s ,o  a n.co  o . ...m 
exp  sell-,  w.  most  ue.  me  w net  .er  a e si.ao  adopi  i 

d.lclisive  position  oi  not,  ooa—  tins  .cij  session  

It  li.,  in  ai.  possioiti.y,  e too  tale  at  ,ne  oeX.. 

1 nave  Hu .. , seiiutois,  uenvei  eu  toy  sen  tin  ems  nan 
Ire-  dorr,  and  candor  upon  ail  tne  questions  connected 
with  tliese  icstd ui ions.  1 ptopose  notnjog  no-.;  uul 

11  1 find  that  I will  be  supported,  1 aiii  move  lo  iaise 
a committee  lu  ueuoeia.e  upon  me  sen.jecl  ol  the 
delensive  line. 

I lie  opportunity  is  iavoi«mle,  while  there  are  so 
many  offi  els  li.  in  niexn.o  now  m tne  eny,  woose 
opinion  ould  oe  ol  bieat  Value  in  eter  lining  on  me 
one  lo  u.  adopted.  It  t tie  t uurse  ol  policy  which 
1 nave  suggested  siiuu.U  be  anupttd,  ne  maj  not  get 
peace  in. ui.  oia.cly  Ine  .at  m..y  sltlt  cuiiiinue  iur 

-Otoe  mil  ; but,  u tin,  ssllw  i.  v ot  a,..  o..i  nisii 

llie  a. . iuipoijaiit  q.  jcet—  n!  • * • • u.'.ray 
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MONEY  ’ ATTERS  — Specie  Movements. — The  N*'W 
Yi  -k  I!  aM  s y-  that  the  «ii  an. ship  Cn ) ►■rl on i ^ , 
tw  It,  H ■-'••ii  fur  Liverpool  vv  ill  lake  oil'  about  th'ep 
f m iff'd  thousand  dollm'  in  specie.  This  with  the 
shipments  n ade  fr*‘in  Ne  York  aid  Boston  since 
the  l'l  of  Jinniiirv.  ” ill  make  an  aggregate  of  about 
(ii  million  of  dollars  (tip- Tied  within  the  past 
In  Ive  d .is  Tin  . xports  for  December,  from  these 
two  ports  was  tw  ■ atnl  a iiilf  millions  making, 
from  t' e 1-1  D'-emher  to  the  16'h  ol  Janna-y.a 
tidal  of  'iin-e  and  a hall  million  of  dollars  (§3  500,- 
(i(H>  ) Ti  l dt  am  ' ore  meric-  d prev  inns  n.  December; 
l N-'-e-  brr  ihc  . sport  from  New  Yok  as  one 
anil  a I ah  million,  anil  from  Bnslnti  about  one  mil- 
lion making  two  and  a hall  millions  in  that  month. 
Slurp  tin  i-t  of  Oci'-her,  ’'hen  the  exportation  io 
siyrst  in  i onio  pi, r.i  d,  the  total  amount  of  ship 
n i pi-  ha-  hern  io  at  least  -even  millions  of  hollars 
t7  (Mill  Old)  ) > qual  to  mure  har,  one  q-iarler  the 
hU  ii  pah-  in. f r r:atm  i in  1847. 

'i'li-  N Y Trim.  • says: 

The  rum  it l«->  of  r ays  and  means  are  in  norm- 
(•om  eni  e .wiih  the  lead:  muni- 1 eii  men  of  the 

r.  in  in  h r ihe  purpose  of  oullocting  information  in 
retail!  it.  the  h<  --  methd  I teaming  the  iimncv 
v- 1 n li  wi!  hr  nc.r  ied  l>y  trie  g vernmenl.  An  :s-u 
of  trra-nry  notes  i ill  n i do,  as  they  aie  paid  at 
i nri  into  the  custom  t.ou-e  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
latger  !m:li  w unit!  he  taken  at  a lair  rate  urne-s  the 
si  e te  . id  asp  of  the  siiti-fn-t)9iir>  was  first  suspend 
ed.  I In  hanks  t imid  bullish  n . facilities  for  such 
a loan  it  In  ii  n will  cause  an  innudi  'e  and  'ar_e 
drain  iip-m  il.eir  vaults  1>  is  undei stood  Dial  ih> 
secretary  will  want  about  a million  and  a halt  per 
no  nth  S veral  leading  capitalists  have,  it  is  -tateil, 
liter,  called  t o Washington  from  Boston,  Fhtladelp  ,ta 
and  Nee  Yolk  to  discuss  iliis  mailer. 

The  Philadelphia  \ erican  says; 

Trt usury  voles — According  to  ihe  la-t  rumor  from 
Washington.  the  scrretarv  I the  treasury  had  de 
need  a plan  lor  raising  the  v.  hetewilbal  lor  earn- 
ing on  the  war,  consisting  ui  an  issue  of  ten  million- 
oi  lieastuy  not  - in  sums  of  not  less  than  §50, 
Dealing  inteiest — and  a second  issue  of  treasury 
oles  in  sums  ul  not  le.-s  than  §10,  not  bearing  inte- 
rest. 

Mexican  bounty  land  war  rants. -The  commis-ioner 
of  the  I. mil  i lbci  repoits  to  congiess  that  bounty  latut 
wananiR,  which  are  being  issued  io  the  soldiers  and 
erliimer  rs  of  ihe  Mt  xican  war,  will  soon  appear  in  large 
quantifies  in  the  land  sta'es;  and  Oeing  available  lor 
Wan-  ti  upon  the  public  lai  d subject  to  sale  at  private 
entry  in  ati  ihe  states  and  territories  of  the  Union,  may 
' i t-cn  d io  take  the  plate  ol  moneys  to  a very  great 
•xtarit. 

o.;  Mexican  hotipiy  land  warrants,  for  160  acres 
•jcIi,  have  been  issued. 

Henry  ( lay,  the  distinguished  whig  stae-man, 
reached  Baltimore  on  Friday  last,  but  de-  lined  a puhuc 
reception  tendered  to  him  bv  the  whig  coiirnitiee- — 
Wliilsi  in  the  ciiy  he  was  the  guest  ol  Chri-topher 
Hughes,  esq.,  late  United  States  charge  at  several  ol  tne 
courts  of  Europe.  a'  whose  house  Mr.  Clay  was  called 
upon  by  ninny  of  his  fiends.  On  ieavi.ig  for  the  city 
oi  Washington  on  Monday  morning,  he  was  heartily 
eheeicd  by  a dense  crowd  that  thronged  to  see  and 
shak-  hands  with  him  His  reception  at  the  city  ot 
Washington  tias  cordial,  nav,  enthusiastic.  He  wasai 
G*orse!own  on  'I  uesday  evening  at  die  wedding  of 
Mr.  Williams,  broth,  r io  the  wife  ot  Mr.  Bodisco  tile 
Russian  tmniaier  resident  at  Washingion,  married  to 
Miss  Uodisco,  niece  id  die  said  minister,  and  on  that 
occas  on  "gave  die  t.ride  away.” 

Orinoco  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  N.  York. 

A company  w nit  iliis  idle  was  inc-  rpoiatei!  by  tne  ;e- 
gisla'nte  at  iis  Ia6t  session,  with  a view  to  render  avail  a 
bh- the  privilig.s  grained  by  the  Vmtzulmi  gove-n- 
Inenl  to  Vespasian  E lis,  esq  , late  U.  Slates  clnuge  des 
affaires  io  that  Republic,  for  the  exelu  ive  navigation  of 
th-  great  river  Orinoco  and  its  iribtuarics  dining  a pe- 
riod t 1 t igliteen  years.  The  w hole  capital  stock  ol  the 
conipany  cs3(>u,b001  lias  lieen  subst  ribtd,  and  pro 
visi.ni  lias  tieen  made  lor  the  nn  uedia  e construction 
of  three  stt  auiers,  ot  400,  300.  and  200  tons  respective 
ly.  t-<  pl>  mi  sntu  liver  1 is  expected  that  these  siea 
me-s.  or  at  least  two  of  mini,  "ill  be  compleied  by  the 
mid- it  of  the  present  ye-.r. — after  which,  no  time  wilt 
be  I st  in  commencing  the  active  commercial  operations 
oi  the  company. 

Jenny  Lind,  die  Sw,  dish  Nighfingle,  is  appreciat 
ed  at  home  since  her  ire  prion  ai  tile  courts  ol  Frauci 
and  England.  On  in  r appearance  at  tin;  Royal  Optra 
St-  ckholin,  on  n 2J  Decent  la  r,  so  great  wa-  the  rush 
toobiain  tickets,  that  Several  detachments  of  infumiy 
were  called  out  io  quel)  the  tiiniuli.  Some  ot  die  choice 
seats  brought  over  -t  9)0  eact:.  Jenny  lias  devtdeu  tlie 
proeeeds  towards  t sta- dishing  !r,  e .-cliuols. 

A i ankle  fire  engine  for  1 uiiiiEY.  The  bark 
Santee,  which  Cleared  lesteruay,  from  lilts  port  for 


Fnivr  n.  tnl  e=  <ur  a«  a part  of  her  cargo,  a new  fire 
eot  ine,  * ii  ill  hv  M ssr  . Hunneman  ot  this  city,  f fir  the 
Tnrki-h  gn-ermierif.  The -ngine  was  ordere  1 hv  D 
J.  Lawrence  Smit  . fi  rm-  rlv  of  Charleston.  S.  C.,  bin 
rmw  in  the  employ  ot  'he  Sultan,  by  w h->m  he  has  been 
directed  to  form  a more  efficient  fire  department  fir 
Constantinople.  Theeugme  in  question,  with  t'ie  hose, 
hos°  car 'age,  &i-..  cost  ®l  fiOO.  'Boston  Traveller 


Pennsylvania.  Alleghany,  Clan'on,  Armstrong,  and 
Green  eo'innes.  have  all  elected  delegates  to  the  admin* 
i-tritioo  state  convenin',  tha*  are  in  favor  of  James 
Buchanan.  E-q.,  for  the  nresideaov.  It  is  asser'e  I that 
saiti  convention  will  b»  deri  ledlv  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. a d tha'  he  will  receive  'h“  vote  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  the  national  convention.  A meeting  to  nominate 
Mr.  Rin-hanaii  has  been  called  at  Pittsburg,  signed  by 
I <~>00  oarnps  There  was  a g-eat  war  meeting  at  Phil- 
a 'elphia  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  in«f..  n't  which  the 
hon.  J tho  T Sin  th  .vas  chairman  Resolutions  were 
passed  declaring  the  war  to  have  been  commenced  by 
larved  to  death  in  Ihe  late  the  act  of  Mexico— also  agains' the  Wilmot  proviso,  and 
invoking  co  -gress  to  .rant  th  ■ m-ces  ary  supplies  to  car- 
ry oil  lie  war  Tne  resolutions  further  declare  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  be  Pennsylvania's  favorite  son. 


The  Irish  famine  — Mr.  H.  Grattan,  in  a snereh 
mad"  it  Parlinn  nt  in  November,  sail  that  one 
hundred  mid  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  t wen 
ty-nine  persons  had 
famine. 


A whig  meeting  held  on  the  2 hi h ult.at  Lebanon.  Pa., 


Steamboat  disasters  — We  have  had  an  awful 
senes  of  steautrio.t  disasters  within  a few  weeks 
past 

The  Phne nix,  burnt  on  lake  Michigan  on  the  21-t  nominated  Gen  -Scott  for  the  presidency. 

N veo. her  last,  briefly  noticed  at  the  time,  according  | — 

to  the  no-si  aiithent t - information  that  it  was  possmle  I ' ',le  New  York  JTsrall  co-itains  a call  for_  a meeting 
to  obtain  bad  <-n  hoard  at  Ihe  time  -he  took  fire  21)6 


souls, o ' hieh  154  ere  H -handers,  on  'heir  way  to 
s-  tile  m the  ivt-sl.  32  \ -.erican  e.ibin  a-vl  otb  -r  pas- 
ger-.  ami  20  -f  the  mw  and  offie-rs  of  Ihe  boat. — • 
O'  the  to'al,  unit  46  were  saveit.  160  peri-hed 

The  st  inner  A N Johnson,  expto*leii  her  b n'ers 


to  take  place  in  that  city  rn  the  22  I of  February,  to 
nominal-  Gem  Wotth  for  the  presidency 


A mass  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Gen.  Taylor  fir  the 
presidency,  is  called  at  Clinton,  La.,  ami  an  uher  at 
Plaqnemine.  to  elect  delegates  to  a Tavlor  state  coov-n- 
ti  -n  whi'-h  is  to  assemble  at  New  Orleans  on  the  22J 


about  -ne  o’clock  on  the  night  of  t fie  23. n ulli  -to, as  j of  February. 

-lie  was  ti.i- king  tint  from  neat  Manchester,  a few  j — 

A mass  meeting  of  all  those  disputed  to  support  Gan. 
Taylor  fur  the  presi  !p  cv,  is  called  at  New  York,  to 
take  place  on  the  22 J Feb-nary  next. 


mi'es  below  Maysville,  on  the  Out),  where  she  nil 
jus!  landed  -ome  passsengers.  O t-  of  her  boilers 
p-s«ed  longitudinally  through  the  boat  and  landed  in 
a -ore  fi-l  ! Another  is  supposed  to  have  passed 
through  the  bottom  of  the  ooat,  which  ml  neiliatelv 
took  fire  and  burnt  to  the  water’s  e Ige.  To  -re  is 
supposed  to  have  been  anmit  95  cabin  arid  65  d ck 
passengers  on  board,  of  whom  from  69  t > 490  we:e 
killed  and  many  others  will  Pol  survive  Tne  details 
are  lull  ' h-urnr- 

Tht-  steam  t Blu:  Ridge,  Kana  h>  pack-t,  Cj|it. 
Sum  et  - ..uni.  oi,e  o’clock  on  Ihe  oigtil  of  the  8th 
instant,  hen  n ithm  three  miles  of  Wheeling,  b u id 
to  Cincinnati,  vv  ith,  it  is  slated,  ahout  79  per-ous  on 
noar-i,  hurst  her  boilers,  which  had  been  m use  nine 
tears,  either  I rum  tie  ec.t  in  them,  or  the  want  of 
sufficient  water  at  the  tt  ne.  l'here  wer  - -tx  I olie- 
•on  boar  , lour  of  whom  were  saved.  The  boat  a 
complete  tvieck.  fi  taietl  a tout  a mile  ami  then  sunk 
I'he  sulle.  mgs  of  many  of  the  survivors  were  dread- 
ful, strewed  as  they  were  for  five  or  six  miles  down 
ihe  hanks  ol  the  river,  wherever  they  ca  tlJ  reacn 
t e slime. 

Many  ol  the  passengers  and  crew,  who  had  es- 
caped unhurt  were  compelled  l i swi.it  ashore,  and 
then  wander  in  the  cold,  tnrougn  t lie  fields,  in  vear;h 
ol  shelter  Some  were  one  an  I two  hours  thus  ex 
posed.  It  is  supposed  that  th  ml  twenty  pen-neJ. 

The  sleamho  it  Walcott  b irnt  on  ine  night  of  the 
12th  instant,  whilst  laying  at  the  .vtiart  in  Baltin  ire 
harbour,  was  totally  destroy  el. 

The  splendid  sle.m  ioa  Jewess , of  the  Norfolk 
line,  took  tire  Iron  the  il.tzi  >g  vVac  t,  an  i wat 
set  toitsly  damaged,  hut  is  if)  w repairing.  i'ne  tire 
is  believed  to  Ita.e  taaeu  the  ael  of  some  inecU 
diary. 


PRESIDE. vCY,  1848. 


J iiiuary  is  half  gone.— May,  the  month  for  national 
presidential  conventions  is  rapid  ly  appro  iclnig.  N> 
vernber,  in  winch  month  the  electors  are  all  to  be  ch  >- 
sen,  is  bui  ten  months  off  The  political  arena  is  all 
busile,  we  might  say  all  co  ■ fusion.  Buhof  he  eiding 
parties  seem  to  be  alike  undetermined  as  to  wlm  is  to  be 
tiieir  candioate.  Never  were  there  half  so  many  can- 
didates atone  time  be'ore  the  people  for  the  station. — 
Ntver  bt  It  ie  wire  time  hah  as  many-contradictory  is- 
Mjes  to  divide  and  distract  the  people.  The  war,  and  j 
tite  object  lor  which  ij  shall  he  continued,  the  extent  to 


which  supplies  shall  be  voted,  cite  terms  on  which  peace  ; C0lll„|y  Wiih  the  leanest  of  Get 

hided,  the  unit  minty  to  be  demanded,  thanks  to  his  whig  fiiends,  who  met  in  Wavne-burg  at 


should  be  cunt 
■ he  iuiure  disposition  of  territory  acquired,  if  teamed 
the  application  ot  the  Wilmot  proviso,  of  the  Missouri 
Ct-mpr-  nitse,  the  “no  additional  territory’’  party  on  one 
hand,  the  “whole  of  Mexico”  party,  on  the  older,  a-  d 
tite  “delenctble  ho,”  party,  half  way  between  And 
men  iiyaui  the  internal  improvement  qu  stion,  the  river 
and  harbor  hill.  On  all  tnese  topics  the  great  political 
parties  ui  the  country  are  divided  and  sub-divided, — and 
each  contrauictoiy  section  Contrives  to  have  a candidate 
representing  their  view  loi  the  pr,  sidenc.v.  Some  strange 
companions, says  the  Western  Continent,  are  thrown  i - 
geiher  m the  turmoil,  as  lor  instance  tile  “National  Era,” 
the  organ  of  anti  slavery  fanaticism  in  the  north,  placing 
itself  side  hy  side  vv  im  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  gre  n cham- 
pion of  southern  rights  and  souiuern  institutions.” 

Ohio  nomination.  The  ‘ Democratic’’ State  Conven- 
tion vvliicn  assembled  at  Columbus.  Onio,  by  a vote  of 
237  to  22,  recommended  Gen  Lewis  Cass,  a if  Michigan, 
as  tlie  candidate  ol  the  (tarty  for  the  nex  preside  icy. — 
This  brings  the  general  prominently  into  tite  field. 

Meetings  are  taking  place  in  Texas  in  favor  of  Gen. 
Samuel  Houston  for  the  nex'  presidency. 


A Taylor  mce'ing  was  held  in  tlie  county  of  Harri- 
son. Va.,  on  the  29th  ul:.,  w lien  vat  adJr«-=-<  - i bv  Col. 
G D ^a-n'lcn,  M q >r  Cli.is.  LewF.  and  W P.  G 'fF, 
Esq.  Forty  delegates  were  npp  Tited  to  the  Richni'ind 
state  convention  fir  the  formanm  of  a Taylor  ticket. 

Tennessee  nomination  of  Gen.  Tavlo  i T te  fo! - 
lowing  resolnii  in  was  in'rotiucel  by 'Mr.  Meigs  in  tha 
sen  to  of  Ti-nnea-ee.  on  th0  3 1 ult.,  and  on  the  sa  oe 
day  by  Gen  Pepner  in  the  Iwuse  of  re  arose  natives: 

Resolved  by  the  general,  assembly  of  the  slate  oj  Ten- 
nessee, Thai  hie  peop  e of  Ten  lessee,  bv  their  repre- 
sentatives. do  hereby  -eo  rn  na  i-l  to  meir  fellow  cifiz  ots 
of  the  Union,  Zicbarv  Tiv'o",  as  a c in-lid He  fir  the 
pieside  icy  at  the  next  flection . in  whose  abili  y,  impar- 
tiality, patriotism,  anti  devotion  to  the  constitution,  con- 
fidence can  be  saf  ly  deposited  by  the  people. 

Letter  from  Gen-  Taylor.  A whig  county  meeting 
was  held  at  Wayne-b  irg.  Greene  county.  P.i.,  in  .Sep. 
teinher  las-,  at  which  res  ilu  ions  were  adop  ed  in  favor 
of  Gen.  Taylor,  ns  a candidate  for  the  presidency  The 
meeting  declared  their  intention  to  support  hihi.  not  onlv 
because  they  consider  him  a hero,  a patriot,  anti  an 
honest  man, — bu  becau-e  he  his  given  ahu-idiut  evi- 
dence that  he  p 'S -esses,  i i a-i  eminent  d g,ee,  sound 
practical  common  sense,  a thorough  knowledge  ot  men, 
8 ern  in  eyritv.  a good  heart,  and  be  a ise  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  as  of  Washington,  that  he  is  "first  in  war,  first 
in  pence,  and  first  in  th*  tiearis  of  bis  coun'ryrnen.” — 
I'll  y also  express  llieir  belief,  that  if  elected,  General 
Taylor  will  adopt  au  enlightened  economy  in  every  de- 
partme  it  -f  th-'  g ivernment;  a ul  that  he  w II  carefully 
avoid  ihe  folly  and  extravagance  which  have,  of  late 
veats  invul  ed  the  government  in  heavy  deb',  anti  there- 
by subjecte  I the  p ople  to  umtece-s  iry  a id  oppressive 
taxation.  They  express  tiieir  approbation  of  th-:  duel  t- 
raiio  i made  by  Gen  I’aylor,  that  tie  approved  of  the 
course  of  our  fit  st  presidents,  especially  Washington  and 
Madison,  who  having  made  the  constitution,  and  un- 
derstanding its  spirit  and  provi-tons.  had  honestly  an  I 
faithfully  carried  it  out;  and  that  he  would,  if  elected, 
follow  in  their  footsteps. 

The  hon.  Andre  w Stewart  was  appointed  n forwi-rl 
the  resolutions  and  proceeding  to  Gen.  Taylor,  w-uch 
lie  did,  and  received  in  reply  Imm  bun  the  foilo  xing  let- 
ter, which  Mr  S.  sent,  aocomp  ini  si  by  the  sutij  line  i 
note,  to  the  editors  of  tlie  VV.iy.iesburg  D in  'era  for 
publication:  [Balt  Amer. 

Washington,  Dec  14,  IS-17. 

Dear  sir:  I know  of  no  way  to  which  1 can  betrer 
Taylor,  to  convey  his 


your  last  September  court,  than  by  sending  you  his  let- 
ter for  publica’ion.  __ 

Yours  respect  folly.  A.  STtoWART. 

Editors  of  the  Democrat. 

Headquarters.  Army  of  Occupation. 

Brazos  Island  Texas  iVtni  25  1847. 

Dear  siR"  I have  tlie  ho  or  t- , at:'-  nowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  tavor  of  the  8 h of  October,  c -nveting  to 
me  a copy  of  tlie  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  my  whig 
friends  at  Waynesburg.  Pa. 

I have  read  the  resolutions  adop’ed  by  the  meeting 
wiih  great  pride  a ui  pleasure,  and  I b- g you  to  convey 
to  the  memhers  of  the  meeting,  on  a suitable  occasion, 
my  thanks  for  tlie  distinguished  honor  they  have  so  fla'- 
teiingly  bes’o-ved  up  >n  tne,  ami  my  assurnnee  that  I 
have  no  wish  or  intention  of  changing  tlie  position  in 
which  I stand  towards  the  people  of  th*  country  in  ■ 
lation  to  the  presidency,  or  the  c-mrse  which  I have  '•)! 
it  my  eu'y  io  pursue 

I remain,  dear  sir.  with  the  highest  respect, 

V.jur  most  obedient  servant, 

— z TAYLOR.  M :j  Gen.  U.  S.  Army. 

Hon.  Andrew  otswabt,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
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FOREIGN. 


The  arrival  of  the  American  mail  steamer  Wash- 
inglon,  Ihe  French  mail  steamer  Missouri,  and  finally, 
the  British  steamer  Cambria,  which  latter  left  Liver- 
pool on  the  1st  instant,  has  furnished  us  during  the 
present  week  with  European  intelligence  of  some 
interest. 

For  the  state  of  trade  and  the  markets,  see  our 
“business”  items. 

The  president’s  message  was  published  in  London 
on  the  30th  ult. 

The  Cholera  is  subsiding  in  Russia  and  Turkey. — 
A few  cases  have  occurred  in  Prussia,  none  as  yet  in 
France  or  England.  The  health  of  London  has  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  the  American  minister,  has  gone  to 
Paris. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament  adjourned  for  the  holiday*,  to  reassem 
ble  on  the  31  of  February. 

The  Jew  bill — A debate  occurred  upon  the  resolu- 
tion for  a committee  to  report  a bill  to  place  the 
Jews  up'  n the  same  footing  as  the  Roman  catholics. 
The  resolution  was  carried  by  a vote  ol  253  to  180, 
and  lord  John  Russell  is  at  the  head  of  the  commit- 
tee. Earl  Winchester  calls  upon  his  countrymen  in 
ti  e most  strenuous  manner  to  oppose  admitting  a 
Jew  to  a seal  in  parliament. 

L ird  BentincU’s  proposition  for  a special  commit- 
tee to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  West  India 
colonies,  was  modified  so  as  to  be  assented  to.  The 
w hole  subject  of  free  and  slave  labour,  the  propriety 
of  continuing  the  African  squadron,  the  navigation 
act,  deferential  duties,  &c.,  it  is  supposed  will  be 
examined.  The  subject  stands  for  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary. 

The  duke  of  Wellington’s  plans  for  the  defence  of 
the  nation  are  under  the  consideration  of  the  cabinet. 
Fears  are  extensively  entertained,  that  in  case  of  a 
war,  France  could  invade  the  Island.  L'>rd  John 
Russell  announced  that  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
would  be  made  known. 

Tlie  agitation  for  a reduction  of  the  tea  duties  has 
commenced  at  Manchester. 

The  contest  between  Oxford  and  ministers  res- 
pecting L)r.  Hampden’s  appointment  as  bishop  of 
Here  lord  still  continued. 

Admiral  Sir  George  pmker  I\.  C.  B.  died  on  the 
24th  Dec.,  aged  81- 

Ireland,  is  in  a deplorable  condition.  In  the 
soutti  and  western  co  lilies,  the  accounts  of  destitu- 
tin',). followed  by  disease,  is  appalling.  A fearful 
reign  of  terror,  crime,  and  pauperism  covers  the 
land,  'i  he  bill  for  the  suppression  of  crime  has  be- 
come the  law,  and  the  authorities  are  about  carry- 
ing it  into  operation. 

FRANCE, 

The  chamber  of  deputies  assembled  on  the  28lh 
December,  and  was  opened  by  Louis  Phillippe  in 
person.  The  National  represents  him  as  being  very 
leetde,  reduced  in  flesh,  and  evidently  declining  in 
health.  His  speech  we  are  obliged  to  defer.  It  re- 
presents the  stale  of  France  as  improving. 

Spain.  Carlisrn  has  received  a fatal  blow,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Spanish  bishops  by  Pope  Pius  the  IX. — 
The  queen  mother  boasts  of  having  regained  her  infill 
ence  over  the  queen.  Espartero  has  left  England  for 
Spain,  but  lie  is  m i likely  to  procied  far,  for  the  new 
ministers  spoken  of,  Motts  and  Pridal,  are  personally 
hosnle  to  him. 

The  revenue  is  deficient. 

Switzerland  — 1 lie  federal  diet  succeeded  in  com 
pletely  breaking  up  the  Sonuerbund,  before  the  Prussian 
and  Austrians  arrived  to  Hieir  succor.  Toe  Sonderbund 
Cantons  had  all  surrendered,  and  were  arranging  to  pay 
the  indemnity  assc-sed  upon  them  lor  tlie  expenses  of 
Ihe  war,  wniuh  in  the  aggregate  amounts  to  a.OUO.OJO 
francs.  Neufciiatel,  of  whic.i  the  king  of  Prussia  is 
sovereign  prince,  interposes  the  only  article.  Tlie  Can- 
ton ul  Valais  capitulated  on  the  19ih  Nov,,  the  chiets  ol 
the  Sondei bu..u  escaping  by  the  Simplon  road  to  the 
south  o i Europe. 

The  communication  ol  the  Prussian  Ambasador  to 
the  Swiss  D ei,  mealed  great  emotion.  It  was  with 
difficult)  , anil  only  hy  tne  i-atntsi  in'ertereuce  of  Mr. 
Canning  tie  British  minister,  that  orders  v.-ero  not  given 
for  the  immedate  occupant  n of  JNeufclw.pl.  Al.er  a 
stonily  session  on  the  27th,  tlie  note  of  the  Prussian  mi- 
nis er  w as  rele.  redlo  the  committee  of  five,  which  have 
had  control  lor  some  months,  and  who  act  with  caution. 
"His  majesty”  says  .he  Prussian  note,  “will  consider 
eny  Tto'auon  of  the  neutrality  which  he  has  sanctioned, 
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ns  a rupture  of  peace,  and  as  an  act  of  hostility.”  The 
diet  forthwith  ordered  several  divisions  of  the  army  to 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  Neufcha’el 

Austria,  appears  determined  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland.  Metternich  has  become  infirm  and 
feeble.  The  emperor  is  a man  of  weak  mind,  but  a 
zealous  Catholic,  and  is,  ns  well  ns  the  empress,  control- 
led by  a few  talented  Jesuits.  An  official  article  in  the 
Austrian  Observer,  of  the  17th  amounts  almost  to  a de- 
claration of  war  against  the  diet. 

Famine  and  disease  are  committing  such  awful  rav- 
ages among  tho  peasantry  of  Austrian  Gallicia,  that  in 
almost  every  village  a third,  and  in  some  places  even  the 
half,  of  ihe  people  have  died. 

Italy  is  quieter,  with  the  exception  of  Tuscany.  Na- 
ples, and  Sicily,  all  of  widen  are  disaffected.  Austrian 
troops  continue  to  advance  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy. — 
Field  Marshal  Radelzky,  commander  of  the  Austrian 
forces  in  L'mibaudy,  has  received  additional  powers. — 
His  army  is  to  he  increased  to  GO, 000  men.  Six  batte- 
rips  of  artillery  are  on  their  way;  twelve  battalions  of 
infantry  have  ordeis  to  inarch  at  a moment’s  notice. 

A rumor  was  carrent  at  Paris  that  the  French  go- 
vernment had  received  telegraphic  despatches,  an- 
nounci1  g that  the  Austrian  troops  had  entered  Parma, 
Placenta  and  Modena.  So  says  the  London  Times  of 
1st  Jan. 

Maria  Louisa,  Archduchess  of  Parma  and  Placen 
cia,  w idow  of  Napoleon,  died  on  the  evening  of  the  17th 
Dec.  There  are  intricate  difficulties  arising  from  this 
circumstance,  which  Austria  desires  to  have 'he  settle- 
ment of,  as  Tuscany  is  interested.  The  duke  of  Lucca 
succeeds  to  the  sovereignty. 

Letters  from  Bologna  to  the  21st  ultimo,  an- 
nounce that  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  service  of  the  pupe 
had  arrived  at  Ferrara  on  the  19th  ult.,  and  after  bavin, - 
been  detained  several  hours  outside  of  the  gales  were  at 
length  admitted. 

Tripoli.  The  Arabs  at  Gherean  and  Gebel  rose  in 
mass  and  killed  the  governor  of  the  latter  and  over  a 
hundred  of  the  Turks,  whose  tyranny  and  exactions  had 
become  intolerable. 

India  and  China  are  tranquil.  Advices  from  Hong 
Kong  were  to  the  30th  Out. 


Executive  vs.  legislative  prerogative-  The  de- 
man t made  by  the  house  of  representives  upon  Presi- 
dent Polk  for  certain  information  relative,  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  existing  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  'lie  executive  relative  to  negotiations  for 
peace,  and  the  president’s  message  in  reply,  refusing  iq 
furnisn  information,  is  likely  to  be  the  t.ieine  of  a very 
exciting  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives.  When 
the  president’s  reply  was  rece.ved  i i the  house,  John  Q. 
Adams  rose,  in  an  instant.  The  most  eager  attention  was 
paid  to  what  migh1  be  said  upon  tne  subject  by  one  so 
familiar  with  botu  legislative  and  executive  duties  arid 
powers,  himself  an  ex-president.  Mr.  Adams  said: 

“The  state  of  my  voice  is  such  that  ii  is  not  in  my 
power  to  make  to  this  house  the  observations  which  I 
should  other  .vise  have  f It  it  my  duty  to  make  upon  this 
case,  I will  state,  sir,  that  the  reason  why  1 have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  take  this  euurpe  is,  thq  I consider  it  a novel 
thing,  and  a thing  affi-cting  tlie  rights  of  this  hotise,  and 
of  the  constituency  of  this  house — the  people  of  the  U. 
States.  It  denies,  sir,  as  I understand  it,  the  power,  the 
constitutional  power  of  this  house  to  call  for  that  infor- 
mation, I believe  it  is  the  first  time  of  the  his'ory  of 
this  union  that  it  has  been  denied.  In  the  case  to  which 
the  president  refers,  when  a call  was  made  upon  Presi 
dent  Washington,  there  was  (which  the  message  omits 
to  stated  an  exception  for  cases  which  he  might  think  it 
not  proper  to  be  inquired  into  at  the  time. 

Now,  sir,  the  president  t.as  not  added  what  was  the 
action  of  the  house  upon  thqt,  and  tlie  aciion  of  the 
house  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  resistance  of  Presi- 
dent Washington  to  their  call.  The  liouse  lortnally 
declared-^-and  I wish  the  journal  might  be  looked  to 
see — the  house  formally  declared,  against  President 
Washington,  their  right  to  call  tor  such  information. — 
Thai  was  their  action;  and,  as  fir  as  i lujou— - although 
the  very  memory  of  Washington,  by  every  body  in  this 
country,  at  this  time,  (and  by  none  more  than  myself,) 
is  reverenced  next  to  worship— the  president  was  wrong 
in  that  par'iouhir  instance,  and  went  too  f ,r  to  deny  the 
power  of  the  house;  am!  as  to  his  reasons,  I never 
thought  they  were  sufficient  in  tiia'  case.  And  I have 
always  been  oi  tlie  opinion,  and  most  as  uredly  that  has 
been  the  opinion  o the  demoi  ratic  party,  lo  which  I do 
not  profess  to  belong.  [A  laugh.}  They  have  unani- 
mously disapproved  of  that  act  ol  President  Washing- 
to  i,  as  i it, .u  le  ri  ig  with  the  rights  of  this  house,  and  of 
their  constituents,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

“I  say  I cannot  enter  into  an  argument  upon  this  sub- 
ject hut  I consider  it  of  such  importance  that  I am  cer- 
tainly indisposed  to  lay  this  message  upon  the  table.  I 
desire  it  may  be  printed,  that  it  may  go  to  the  whole 
country,  that  it  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  whole  peo- 
ple as  well  as  by  the  house.  I think  this  house  ought  to 
sustain,  in  the  strongest  manner,  their  right  to  call  for 


information  upon  questions  in  which  war  and  peace  are 
concerned.  They  ought  to  maintain  their  right,  and 
maintain  it  in  a very  distinct  manner,  agninst  this  asser- 
tion on  ihe  part  of  the  president  of  the  United  States. — 
Now,  I should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  refer  the  message 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  whatever  my  feel- 
ings may  be  in  respect  to  their  firmness  in  resisting  this 
claim  set  up  on  the  part  of  tlie  president  of  the  United 
Siates.  If  the  committee  on  foreign  rela  ions  will  take 
it,  and  will  examine  the  constitution  of  the  United  State*, 
its  principles,  the  history  of  the  administration  of  the 
government  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  will  make 
a report  upon  it,  1 shall  be  satisfied.  As  to  a select 
committee,  I shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  a select 
committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  speaker,  instead 
of  referring  it  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  And, 
as  a mark  of  respect  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
I should  go  for  a select  committee,  provided  I am  not  to 
be  a member  of  it  myself. 

I therefore,  myself  in  the  first  place,  lio-'e  that  a select 
committee,  of  which  I shall  not  be  a member,  will  lie 
appointed:  and  if  that  is  ndt  in  conformity  with  theopir- 
ion  of  a rnnj  'iity  of  this  house,  that  it  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  lureign  affairs.  Ail  the  messages  of 
the  president  are  usually  referred. 

I should  say  much  more  sir,  if  I had  the  power. 

Mr.  I.  E.  Holmes  had  no  objection  to  give  this  mes- 
sage to  either  committee  suggested;  but  he  had  very  grave 
objections,  afer  the  remarks  made  by  ihe  honorable 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  that  it  should  go  to  any 
commbtee  prejudged.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, had  said  that  the  position  of  the  president  was  no 
more  than  the  ground  taken  by  Gen’l  Washington;  and 
if  tiie  name  of  Washington,  with  all  tlie  mighty  associa- 
tions of  influence  connected  with  it,  was  insufficient  to 
stand  in  defence  of  the  executive  prerogative,  from  the 
attacks  of  those  who  would  have  all  the  secret  corres- 
pondence of  the  Jay  treaty;  and  if  Washington  himself 
had  to  resort  to  his  firmness  to  save  the  country  from  the 
then  impending  peril,  might  we  not  be  apprehensive  for 
tlie  question  now,  when  the  president  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  the  most  overwhelmiiig  current  of  senti- 
ment which  was  ever  poured  out  against  any  one  man? 

If  President  Polk  had  revealed  to  this  house  now, 
while  »ar  exis  ed  between  the  two  nations,  all  the  cor- 
respondence called  for — whether  lie  would  have  acted 
right  or  wrong  in  tins  was  not  the  question — but  in  so 
doing  he  would  haye  given  up  tlie  power  wit!)  which 
;he  constitution  has  vo.-'ed  him,  by  withdrawing,  per- 
haps, at  the  same  time  the  surest  means  of  securing 
peace.  While  ii  was  well  known  that  he  was  no  great 
admirer  of  the  president,  lie  professed  now  his  unquali- 
fied admiration  of  tlie  stand  taken  in  this  message  ia  the 
defence  of  a constitutional  prerogative;  for  there  was  a 
separate  constitutional  prerogative  of  action  on  the  part 
ol  ihe  house  as  well  us  that  of  the  executive — each  oper- 
ating against  the  other,  and  supporting  harmony  by 
their  very  antagonism.  O.,  this  occasion,  if  on  no  other, 
lie  would  award  to  tlie  president  tiro  meed  of  hjs  admi- 
ration. 

After  a long  and  exci  ing  debate,  in  w hich  Messrs. 
Schenck,  Houston  of  Ala.,  Toombs,  C.  .1.  Ingersoll, 
and  Gul|atner,  participated,  the  message  was  committed 
to  the  committee  °f  !llti  whole  house  un  the  stale  of  the 
Union,  and  made  tlie  speciai  order  of  Hie  day,  for  ths 
Tuesday  next. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  seriate 
James  B.  Hunt,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Saulf  de  Ste,  Marie,  Michigan, 

Michael  A.  Patterson,  to  be  receiver  of  public  me- 
neys  at  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. 

Samuel  Holmes,  to  bt  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Quincy,  Illinois,  vice  Win.  G.  Flood,  resigned. 

Theodore  H.  Gillaspie,  to  be  receiver  of  public 
moneys  at  Greensburg,  La.,  vice  H.  Kemp  resigned. 

Purdy  McElvaine,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  Oh.,  vice  C,  Huber,  removed, 

Jno.  Miller,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  at  Bates* 
ville,  Ark.,  vice  Henry  Neil,  removed. 

In  the  Army — First  Lieutenant  Samuel  G.  French, 
3d  regiment  of  artillery,  to  be  assistant  quartermaster 
with  tlie  rank  of  captain,  vice  Sltover,  who  vacates 
his  staff  commission. 

First  Lieutenant  Rufus  Ingalls,  1st  regiment  dra- 
goons, to  be  assistant  quartermaster  with  the  rank 
of  Captain,  vice  Churchill,  deceased. 

First  Lieut,  Elias  K.  Kane,  of  the  second  regiment 
of  dragoons,  to  be  assistant  quartermaster  with  the 
rank  of  captaiD,  vice  Armstrong  killed  in  battle. 
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OFFICIAL ERROR  IN  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  R.  J.  Walker,  is 
unfortunately  confined  by  indisposition  at  the  moment 
when  his  services  would  he  so  invaluable  to  the  execu- 
tive. A communication  fro  n McClintock  Young, 
the  now  acting  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  the  pre- 
sident, was  by  him  communicated  to  congress  on  the 
19th  inst.,  by  which  it  appears  that  a mistake  was 
made  in  the  treasurer’s  annual  report,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  message  to  correct  The  physical  ex- 
haustion of  the  clerks  in  the  department,  as  well  as 
of  the  secretary  himself,  in  their  efforts  to  prepare 
the  documents  for  the  occasion,  is  assigned  'as  the 
cause  of  the  clerical  omission,  which  it  seems  was 
committed  by  J.  D.  Barclay,  a clerk  who  has  long 
been  emDloyed  in  the  department,  and  who  states 
that  this  is  his  first  error  in  making  up  the  accounts 
for  the  secretary,  and  so  also  says  Mr.  Young,  in  his 
communication. 

The  error  was,  in  omitting  from  the  account  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  ye.  r ending  June  30. 
1848,  four  items  of  receipts  for  treasury  notes  and 
loans,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  $6,915,- 
078. 

“If  this  omission  had  not  been  made,”  says  Mr. 
Barclay  “the  estimated  means  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30th  June  1848,  would  have  been  increased  by  that 
amount,  and  would  consequently  reduce  the  excess 
of  the  expenditures  over  the  means  on  the  1st  July 
1848,  from  the  sum  of  $15,729,114  27,  to  sum  of 
$8,814,036  27,  and  also  the  estimate  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  the  means  on  the  1st  July  1849,  from 
the  sum  of  $36,274,055  99,  to  the  sum  of  $29,358,- 
977  99.” 

The  acting  secretary,  Mr.  Young,  closes  his  com- 
munication by  congratulating  congress  and  the  coun- 
try, that  correcting  the  error,  “diminishes  so  much, 
the  apparent  indebtedness  of  the  government,  and 
enables  us  to  reduce  the  loan  requested  to  a sum  not  j 
exceeding  twelve  millions  oi  dollars.” 

New  U States  loan. — The  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means  on  Wednesday  last 
reported  a bill  from  said  committee,  authorizing  a 
new  loan  of  $18,500,000  It  was  announced  that 
the  minority  of  said  committee  would  report  a bill, 
authorizing  the  issue  of  small  treasury  notes,  in  lieu 
of  a direct  loan. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  is  said,  is  in  favor 
of  the  latter  project.  The  idea  is,  that  many  millions 
of  treasury  notes  may  be  issued,  calculated  for  circu- 
lation, and  that  others,  bearing  interest,  to  a still  lar- 
ger amount  would  be  taken  for  investment.  This 
would  enable  the  government  to  pay  in  paper  obliga- 
tions, of  their  own  issuing,  whilst  the  subtreasury 
law,  demanding  specie  in  payments  to  government,  is 
i.i  full  force. 

Judicial  decision — final.  The  case  of  Myra 

Clarke,  now  Mrs.  Gen.  Gaines,  which  has  been  in 
litigation  for  some  thirteen  years,  was  decided  by  the 
U.  S.  Sup.  Court  last,  week  in  lav  r oi'  Mrs.  Gaines, 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  court  in  Louisiana 
throughout.  The  decision  recognizes  the  marriage  ol 
David  Clarke,  to  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Gaines,  and 
pronounces  the  legitimacy  of  the  daughter,  who  has 
so  long  been  kept  from  the  possession  of  which  the 
court  decides  her  to  be  eninieU,  being  fuur-filths  of 
the  entire  estate.  The  estate  is  valued  it  is  said  at 
about  lilteen  millions  ol  dollars — probabiy  the  largest 
individual  estate  in  this  country. 

Army  court  cf  Inquiry.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Phila.  x\.  Amefi.  writes  on  the 
14th  inst. 

“The  president  has  this  day  orderi  d a court  of  in- 
quiry for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  charges 
against  Gen.  Pillow  and  Coi.  Duncan,  which  have 
beeD  preferred  by  Gen.  Scott.  After  that  investiga- 
tion has  terminated,  the  court  is  further  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  charges  preferred  against  Gen.  Scott 
by  Gen.  Worth.  T lie  charges  against  Gen.  Worth, 
submitted  by  the  commanding  Genera),  have  been 
dismissed  by  the  president. 

The  court  is  directed  to  assemble  at  Perote,  at  as 
early  a day  as  the  members  can  convene.  It  is  to 
consist  of  Gen.  Tov.son,  paymaster  general,  as  pre- 
sident, and  Gen.  Cushing,  and  Col.  Puller,  of  Louisi- 
ana. Gen  Tuwson  will  start  for  Mexico  on  Mon- 
day. 


The  selection  of  Gen.  Towson  is  an  anomaly  in 
court  martials,  and  will  doubtless  lead  to  difficulty. 
His  office  of  paymaster  general  is  a civil  one,  which 
might-  be  conferred  upon  any  individual  in  private 
life,  and  he  holds  no  rank  in  the  regular  line  of  the 
army. 

The  command  of  the  army  in  Mexico  Will  neces- 
sarily devolve  on  Gen  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  he  be- 
ing the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Gen.  Scott,  whose  pre- 
sence will  be  required  at  the  court  of  inquiry. 

The  idea  of  recalling  Scott  is  abandoned  for  the 
present,  but  it  may  be  renewed.” 

Pauper  statistics. — In  Massachusetts  during  the 
last  year  18,717  paupers  have  been  supported  at  an 
expense  of  $347,111. 

Railways. — British  engineers  have  lately  been 
laying  the  iron  rails  upon  layers  of  felt,  which  is  said 
to  act  admirably  in  preventing  the  jolting  and  noise 
of  the  cars  in  running.  Our  engineers  think  they  have 
vastly  improved  upon  this  idea  by  using  India  rubber 
instead  of  felt,  under  the  iron  rails,  and  especially 
under  the  places  where  the  rails  connect.  Cars  are 
said  to  move  smoothly  and  quietly  upon  roads  so 
constructed. 

Comet  — Astronomers  are  looking  out  for  the  re- 
turn of  Pengies’  comet,  which  passed  its  perihelion 
on  the  17th  July  1264  and  again  on  a second  appear- 
ence  April  the  21st  1556.  Its  period  is  computed  to 
he  292  years,  according  to  which  it  should  visit  us 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  On  former  occa- 
sions it  approached  very  near  the  earth,  and  the  dis- 
play was  magnificent.  ■ 

The  Queen  of  England  has  caused  to  be  forwarded 
to  Capt.  Stephen  Carmick,  of  Philadelphia,  a magnifi- 
cent gold  medal,  with  appropriate  devices  and  in- 
scriptions, as  a testimonial  of  the  appreciation  of  her 
majesty’s  government  of  his  humane  efforts  in  behalf 
of  four  British  seamen,  who  had  been  on  a wreck 
eleven  days,  arid  would  have  perished  but  for  the  gal- 
lant conduct  of  Capt.  C. 

Mount  Verncn. — Mrs.  Jane  C.  Washington,  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  former  residence  of  the  ve- 
nerated chief,  and  upon  which  repose  his  remains, 
has  signified  her  willingness  1o  dispose  of  150  acres 
thereof,  including  the  buildings  and  the  tomb  of  the 
father  ol  his  country,  to  the  government  on  certain 
conditions,  for  the  sum  of  $100,000.  A memorial 
to  congress,  asking  that  the  object  may  be  accomplish- 
ed, is  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  country,  for 
signatures. 

Temperance  reform  statistics.— The  Albany 
Spectator  says,  that  there  are  5000  temperance  so- 
cieties in  the  United  States,  embracing  more  than 

600.000  members,  and  that  there  are  more  than  1 . 

500.000  people  in  the  United  States  that  abstain  from 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  estimates  that  30,000 
persons  are  sober,  who,  but  lor  these  societies  would 
have  been  sols,  and  that  20,000  families  are  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  (hat  but  for  them  would  have 
been  disgraced  by  drunken  inmates. 

“■The  existing  military  and  naval  forces  of  Great  Bri- 
tain cost  $86,000,000  a year.”  So  says  a paragraph 
which  vve  find  going  the  rounds. 

Newspapers. — It  is  asserted  that  in  all  Italy,  con- 
taining a population  of  22,000,000  souls,  there  are 
not  as  many  newspapers  printed  as  would  emanate 
from  the  single  city  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia;  and 
they  are  small  “7  by  9 sheets,”  containing  little  else 
than  advertisements  and  the  decrees  of  government. 

There  are  now  published  in  England  555 journals, 
187  conservatives,  138  neutral,  and  30  liberal. 

Counterfeit  quarter  eagles — A fraud  has  been 
discovered  in  imitation  of  American  gold  coin,  that 
lias  caused  much  alarm.  The  counterfoil  is  so  per- 
iod, ihal  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  lo  delect  it  ex- 
• epl  by  filing  or  culling  the  piece  in  two.  One  ol 
ihe  counterfeits  vvas  submitted  to  every  process  in 
New  York,  and  from  tlience  vvas  sent  lo  the  mint  at 
Philadelphia,  and  there  was  announced  genuine  al- 
ter due  examination,  and  yet  on  being  broken  in  t o 
exhibited  ihe  fact  that  liie  outside  only  vvas  of  gold, 
and  tiie  value  of  the  piece  altogether  not  over  $1  25 


Microscopic  tests  exhibited  no  variation  from  the 
genuine  die.  Suspicion  was  awakened  by  a slight 
difference  in  the  sound  on  ringing  the  coin,  which  only 
the  mrv-t  practised  ear  could  distinguish.  The  coun- 
terfeit reached  New  York  from  New  Orleans,  where 
some  suppose  it  to  have  been  slruek  by  the  genuine 
die  of  the  mint  there.  Others  believe  that  it  came 
from  Mexico  to  N.  Orleans.  The  apprehension  is, 
'hat  large  amounts  of  those  counterfeits  are  already 
in  eiieuiation,  or  hoarded  up,— or  perhaps  shipped 
already  lo  Europe. 

It  is  said  that  half  eagles  of  similar  character  have 
been  detected  also  of  the  New  Orleans  die — and 
genuine  eagles  sweated  down  to  the  value  of  only  $9. 

Counterfeit  treasury  notes. — The  first  fraud 
upon  treasury  notes  made  its  appearance  in  New 
Ymk  on  the  1st.  It  purports  to  be  a treasury  note 
of  $500,  and  was  received  by  Messrs.  Coi  ning  & Co., 
from  their  correspondent  at  Nashville.  The  signa- 
tures are  exceedingly  well  imitated  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  a casual  observer. 

The  American  steamer  Washington,  which  left 
Southampton  on  the  19lh  Dec.,  experienced  a suc- 
cession of  such  heavy  gales  on  her  passage,  that  hei 
larboard  wheelhouse  and  guards  were  carried  away, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  lay  to  for  five  days.  She 
had  head  winds  the  whole  passage  except  one  day. 
Fifty  hours  were  iost  during  the  passage  in  repairing 
machinery.  Apprehensive  that  the  coal  fur  five  days 
which  vvas  on  board  when  off  Halafax,  might  not  be 
sufficient,  the  captain  ran  the  steamer  into  that  port 
for  a supply.  They  were  detained  there  fifty  six 
hours,  and  reached  Sandy  Hook  on  the  15th  instant. 
Her  passengers  publish  a certificate  commending  ihe 
captain  and  tiie  boat,  and  expressing  their  opinion 
Ihat  when  in  order,  “this  noble  ship  will  make  as 
safe  arid  speedy  a passage  as  any  that  now  crosses 
the  Atlantic.” 

Tiie  French  royal  mail  steamer  Missouri,  left 
Havre  on  the  24th  Dec.,  and  ainved  at  New  York 
on  the  18th  inst. 

The  line  if  French  mail  steamers,  to  New  York,  is 
now  to  be  discontinued,  unless  the  French  govern- 
ment lakes  it  in  hand,  or  relieves  the  company  that 
undertook  the  enterprize.  The  company’s  funds  are 
totally  exhausted.  They  have  io.-t  $375,000  by  the 
enlerpi  ize. 

The  packet  ships,  which  have  been  kept  out  by 
the  severe  weather,  aie  now  reaching  New  York. — 
On  the  1 6 1 h and  17th  the  Independence,  from  Lon- 
don, the  Montezuma,  Henry  Clay,  Coi  solution,  and 
Sea,  from  Liverpool,  and  the  Dutches  d’Orleans, 
from  Havre,  arrived.  The  Henry  Clay,  during  33 
successive  days,  encountered  the  most  terrific  gales 
the  captain  had  ever  experienced.  'J'he  St.  James, 
for  the  safely  of  which  serious  (ears  were  entertain- 
ed," arrived  sale  and  sound  on  the  17di  in  63  days 
passage,  having  been  compelled  to  call  at  the  Azores 
for  provisions  for  the  poor  steerage  passengers. 

U S Senator  from  Mississippi. — Col  Jeffer 
son  Davis,  who  now  holds  his  seal  by  appointment  of 
the  governor  of  Mississippi,  has  been  elected  to  that 
station  by  ihe  unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature  on 
joint  ballot. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Jan.  14.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Illinois,  from  the 
committee  on  roads  and  canals,  reported  back  a bill 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  through 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri. — 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  stale  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Conger,  of  New  Y-.uk,  from  the  committee 
on  printing,  reported  a resolution  in  lavor  of  print- 
ihg  1000  extra  copies  ol  a leporton  the  coast  sur- 
vt  y;  agreed  to. 

On  motion  ol  Mr-  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut,  the 
house  resolved  iiself  into  coinuiillte  of  the  whole 
(Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  iu  the  chait)  and  took  up 
the  priva'e  calendar. 

A bill  granting  a pension  to  the  widow  of  Jacob 
Brown,  a suidier  of  the  revolution,  deceased,  and 
married  after  tiie  year  1793,  who  also  was  the  ?tep- 
molher  of  Major  Jacob  Brown  (killed  at  Fort 
Brown  on  the  Rio  Grande,)  which  major  had  be  en 
her  slay  and  support,  elicited  some  debate. 

Mr.  Giddinge,  stienuou-ly  opposed  tiie  bill  unless 
other  sutlerers  eq -ally  meritorious,  but  nut  haviiig 
the  advantages  and  patronage  which  higher  military 
rauk  confers  upon  their  petitions,  be  also  provided 
lor. 

Without  finally  acting  upon  it,  the  house  adjourn- 
ed till  Monday. 
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Col.  Duncan. — Another  letter.  The  following  let- 
ter from  Col.  Duncan,  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  North  American  Star,  published  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  after  the  arrest  of  that  officer,  indicates  a 
highly  exasperated  state  of  feeling  on  his  part  to- 
wards the  Commander  in-chief.  How  far  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  letter  may  have  been  authorized  by 
the  article  to  which  it  is  a reply,  we  know  not,  not 
having  seen  the  article,  or  the  “Tampico  letter”  re- 
ferred to.  [Augusta  Citron,  Sent. 

City  of  Mexico.  Nov.  17,  1847. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  North  American  Star: 

Sir — An  article  that  appeared  in  the  Ameri.  Star 
of  this  morning  requires  that  my  name  should  again 
most  reluctantly  appear  in  your  paper: 

Two  considerations  prompt  me  to  notice  the  article 
referred  to,  fiistly  the  semi-official  character  of  the 
paper  in  which  it  appears;  and  secondly,  the  position 
of  the  writer,  who  is  generally  believed  not  to  be  the 
nominal  editor. 

The  writer  slates  that,  “in  company  with  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, of  the  Picayune,  he  saw  the  convent  at  Churu- 
busco  assaulted  and  carried  by  storm — carried  while 
the  guns  of  Col.  Duncan’s  battery  were  playing  upon 
the  bridge-head.” 

“Mark  how  a plain  tale  shall  set  him  down.” 

It  is  a fact  susceptible  of  the  most  unequivocal 
proof,  that  Col.  Duncan’s  battery  did  not  fire  a shot 
at  the  bridge-head. 

This  battery  was  not  put  in  position  to  fire  at  all, 
till  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  the  bridge-head 
fell. 

Mr.  Kendall  stood  by  the  side  of  Col.  Duncan’s 
battery  from  the  time  it  was  put  in  position  till  the 
white  flag  was  hung  out  from  the  convent. 

Again  the  Stir  says:  “The  6th  and  several  other 
corps  of  infantry  charged  upon  the  enemy’s  left,  but 
before  this  charge  could  be  productive  of  any  benefi- 
cial result  to  our  arms,  the  convent  of  Churubusco 
was  carried.  &c.” 

As  before  stated,  the  bridge-head  had  fallen  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  Col.  Duncan’s  battery 
was  put  in  position.  Twenty-seven  rounds  were  fired 
from  one  gun,  which  must  have  taken  some  little 
time;  the  convent  could  not  therefore  have  fallen  till 
at  least  twenty  minutes  after  the  fall  of  the  bridge, 
instead  of  before,  as  the  Star  states. 

I do  not  wish  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  taken 
as  mere  random  assertions.  I am  prepared  to  prove 
them  by  numerous  disinterested  eye  witnesses  of  as 
high  standing  as  any  officer  in  the  army;  indeed  1 en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  I can  even  convince  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  the  Star,  whose  errors  of  state- 
ment doubtless  are  only  the  result  of  mistaken  im- 
pression. 

The  writer  for  the  Star  calls  on  Generals  Pillow, 
Twiggs,  Shields  and  Smith,  as  well  as  Cols.  Ri- 
ley, Clarke  and  Garland  to  “testify”  that  “erroneous 
impressions  were  intended  to  be  produced”  by  the 
Tampico  letter.  This  is  certainly  appealing  to  high 
authority,  and  if  these  gentlemen  sustain  his  appeal, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  part  of  his  case  is 
made  out. 

The  Star  further  states  that  the  Tampico  letter 
“tends  to  cast  discredit  upon  subsequent  statements 
of  other  writers.”  It  will  be  very  likely  to  do  so,  if 
“subsequent  statements”  are  written  as  incautiously 
as  the  article  of  this  morning. 

I refrain  from  making  any  comments  on  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  article  in  question;  no  good  can 
come  of  it:  it  speaks  for  itself.  The  writer  has  fol- 
lowed an  exceedingly  bad  example — and  1 trust, 
when  he  has  occasion  to  assail  any  body  else,  he  will 
be  sure  of  his  facts  and  his  temper,  they  are  of  infinite 
value  to  great  men  as  well  as  little  men. 

And  it  is  to.be  hoped  that  good  taste  as  well  as 
good  policy,  will  prevent  him  again  quoting  from  or- 
der No.  394.  The  army  will  not  soon  forget  this  or- 
der, and  last  of  all  will  it  be  forgotten  by  its  illustri- 
ous author.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  Duncan,  Bt.  Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  A. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I have  seen  the 
Star  of  the  18th,  containing  certificates  from  Mexi- 
can officers,  (prisoners  at  the  lime  they  were  given,) 
in  relation  to  the  operations  that  produced  the  fall 
of  the  convent.  Those  prisoners  are  now  released 
or  doubtless  a bundle  of  certificates  might  be  procur- 
ed from  them,  proving  anything — even  that  they  are 
brave  and  honest.  The  highest  functionaries  of  the 
late  are  little  scrupulous  about  such  small  matters. 


The  wonder  is  not  that  the  Mexican  officers  gave  cer- 
tificates, but  that  they  should  have  been  asked  or  per- 
mitted to  give  them  Certificates  from  our  own  offi- 
cers could  be  procured,  telling  quite  a different  story 
but  I have  no  disposition  to  agitate  this  matter  So 
far  as  I am  personally  concerned,  I care  not  a straw' 
about  it.  Whether  “my  bow  and  arrow”  killed 
“Cock  Robin,”  or  whether  he  was  killed  by  some 
body  else,  is  not  a proper  question  for  present  discus- 
sion; that  “Cock  Robin”  was  killed  by  somebody,  is 
quite  clear.  J.  D. 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 

The  “pass”  for  Santa  Anna — Amongst  tbe  doc- 
uments communicated  to  congress  last  week  by  the 
president,  In  compliance  with  the  call  made,  were  the 
following: 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY- 

Navy  Department , Jan.  12,  1847 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  direction  contained 
in  your  endorsement  of  the  resolution  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  4th  inst.,  I have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  copies  of  all  papers  in  this  depart- 
ment, which  it  is  believed,  are  within  the  purview  of 
the  resolution.  A list  of  the  accompanying  papers  is 
hereunto  annexed. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Y.  MASON. 

To  the  President. 

17.  S.  Navy  Department , May  13,  1846. 

“Commodore:  If  Santa  Anna  endeavors  to  enter 
the  Mexican  ports,  you  will  allow  him  to  pass  freely. 

“Respectfully  yours, 

“GEORGE  BANCROFT. 
“Commodore  David  Conner, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 

com.  Conner’s  reply. 

Princeton,  Sacriftcios,  Aug.  16,  1846. 

SiR— The  brig-of-war  Daring,  just  about  sailing 
for  New  Orleans,  with  despatches  from  the  English 
minister  in  Mexico,  to  Mr.  Pakenham  at  Washington, 
allows  me  an  opportunity,  and  sufficient  time,  to  in- 
form you  that  Gen.  Santa  Anna  and  his  friends  have 
just  now  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in  the  English  merchant 
steamer  Arab,  from  Havana. 

I have  allowed  him  to  enter  without  molestation, 
or  even  speaking  the  vessel,  as  1 was  informed  by  the 
senior  English  naval  officer  here,  Capt.  Lambert,  she 
carried  no  cargo,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  take 
any  in  return.  I could  easily  have  boarded  the  Arab, 
but  I deemed  it  most  proper  not  to  do  so,  allowing  it 
to  appear  as  if  he  had  entered  without  my  concur- 
rence. It  is  now  quite  certain  the  whole  country— 
that  is,  the  garrison  of  every  town  and  fortress— -have 
declared  in  his  favor.  But,  unless  he  has  learned 
something  useful  in  his  adversity,  and  become  another 
man,  he  will  only  add  to  the  distractions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  be  hurled  from  power  in  less  than  three 
months.  Respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t. 

D CONNER. 

Magnetic  Telegraphs.  We  have  heretofore  men- 
tioned the  magic  achievement  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  president’s  las? annual  message  was  transmitted  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  there  published  within  a few 
hours  after  it  was  delivered  to  congress.  Since  then 
the  whole  of  Governor  Shunk’s  message  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  was  telegraphed  to  Philadel- 
phia. Governor  Lewis’  message  to  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  was  in  like  manner  telegraphed  from  the 
city  of  Albany  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  cost 
of  telegraphing  the  latter,  is  said  to  have  been  fifty 
cents  for  every  twenty  words.  It  contained  12,000 
words.  Very  few  errors  occurred  in  either  of  the 
above  cases. 

The  world  besides,  exhibits  nothipg  in  the  appli- 
cation of  electric  power  to  compare  to  these  achieve- 
ments. Nor  can  the  world  exhibit  so  rapid  a pro- 
gress in  availing  of  this  new  and  useful  discovery. — - 
In  the  United  States  we  have  already  it  is  stated. 


Lines  complete,  about  3,700  miles. 

Duplicate  wires  complete  1,000  “ 

Lines  in  progress  3,000  “ 

Lilies  contemplated  2,300  “ 

Duplicate  wires  in  progress  2,500  “ 


Total  12,500 


The  late  message  of  Queen  Victoria  to  parliament 
was  telegraphed  at  the  rate  of  55  letters  in  a minute, 


or  430  words  In  an  hour,  and  transmitted  over  1 300 
miles,  to  60  central  towns  or  stations,  and  was  printed 
in  extras  by  the  loea!  papers.  Our  president’s  message 
containing  18.000  words,  would  have  taken  them  42 
hours  to  manipulate,  according  to  the  above  rates. 

A proposition  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  O’Reilly,  at 
St.  Louis,  to  extend  ttie  telegraph  from  that  place  to 
Independence,  Weston,  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  within 
ninety  days  after  #40,000  shall  have  been  subscribed 
and  secured  for  that  object.  He  proposes  further  to 
extend  the  line  to  Oregon  and  California  within  one 
year  after  congress  shall  pass  a bill  for  that  purpose. 

Pea  Patch  award. — A long  standing  controversy 
has  existed  between  tbe  United  States  and  the  states 
of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  as  to  the  ownership  of 
of  the  Pea  Patch  Island,  in  tbe  river  Delaware.  The 
case  was  submitted  to  the  sole  arbitrament  of  John 
Sergeant,  esq.,  tbe  distinguished  member  of  the  bar 
at  Philadelphia,  and  was  argued  at  great  length  on 
the  part  of  Messrs.  James  A.  Bayard  and  John  M. 
Clayton,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Messrs. 
George  M.  Bibb  and  John  H.  Eaton  on  tbe  part  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  On  the  15th  inst.,  at  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Sergeant  delivered  his  award  at  great 
length,  in  the  course  of  which  many  interesting  his- 
torical facts  in  the  early  histories  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  which  had 
been  ascertained  from  the  ancient  documents  produc- 
ed in  the  trial,  were  referred  to.  He  concluded  a 
very  able  examination  of  the  whole  subject  by  the 
following  final, 

Award  —Under,  and  by  virtue  of  the  within  agree- 
ment and  submission,  having  heard  the  parties  by 
their  counsel,  their  proofs  and  allegations,  and  duly 
and  deliberately  considered  tbe  whole  matter,  and 
weighed  the  evidence  and  arguments  on  boih  sides,  I 
hereby  award  that  the  title  to  the  Pea  Patch  Island  is 
in  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal,  this  fifteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight, 
at  the  city  of  Washington. 

JOHN  SERGEANT,  [seal.] 

Witness:  John  Wm.  Wallace, 

John  M.  Clayton, 

W.  L.  Dayton, 

The  boundary  line  between  the  states  of  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  as  ascertained  in  the  progress 
of  the  trial  and  recognized  in  the  award,  is  peculiar. 
From  the  highest  part  of  the  Delaware,  where  it 
touches  New  Jersey,  down  to  within  twelve  miles  of 
New  Castle,  the  middle  of  the  river  is  the  west  boun- 
dary of  New  Jersey.  From  that  point,  south  for  the 
next  twenty-four  miles,  the  state  of  Delaware  runs  en- 
tirely across  the  river  to  low  water  mark  on  the  Jer- 
sey shore.  After  that,  the  middle  line  of  the  river 
(or  the  bay  as  it  soon  becomes)  is  again  the  boundary 
and  so  continues  till  its  termination  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Sergeant’s  award  is  not  a judgment 
of  a supreme  court,  but  the  case  as  committed  to  his 
arbitration  gives  to  his  decision  all  the  intrinsic  weight 
of  the  highest  judicial  authority.  It  can  scarcely  be 
reversed  in  any  case  which  may  invulve  the  question 
of  boundary- 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Gulf  squadron.--- On  the  27tb  of  Dec.  the  U.  S. 
frigate-  Cumberland,  Commmodore  Perry,  U.  S.  ship 
John  Adams,  U.  S.  steamers  Iris  and  Water  Witch 
were  at  anchor  under  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ul- 
loa.  The  U.  S.  steamers  Mississippi,  Vixen  and 
schooner  Tampico  under  Sacrificios.  The  Vixen, 
Commander  H.  Pinkney,  and  Tampico  Lieut  Com’dg 
Johnson,  were  to  leave  in  a short  time  to  relieve  the 
Germantown  offTuspan. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Albany,  Commander  Jno.  Kelly, 
U.  S.  store  ship  Relief,  Lieut.  Com’dg  Thornton  A. 
Jenkins,  and  U.  S.  steamer  Scorpion,  were  laying  at 
Anton  Lizardo — all  well. 

The  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  were  distribu- 
ted in  the  ports  to  leeward  from  Alvarado  to  La- 

guna.  . 

The  health  of  the  squadron  had  improved  much 
since  the  northers  commenced  blowing. 

Antiquities.  'I  he  late  storm  on  the  coast  o I Prance 
funud  up  the  sand  so  os  to  expose  many  wrecks  and 
deposites  dial  have  been  buried  there,  amongst  them 
some  articles  ol  jewel. y ami  a coin  ol  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  sovereigns  of  Lastile  and  Leon. 
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Vl  EX  ! CO, 


Conquest  of  Mexico— exaction  of  tribute—1 ' Ariir 
of  invasion” — GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO-  376. 

Headquarters'  of  the  Army,  Mexico,  Dec.  15. 

1 This  army  is  abt.ui  in  spu.ad  itself  over  and  10  oc- 
cupy the  republic  of  Mexico,  until  the  latter  shall  sue 
for  peace  in  terms  acceptable  to  the  government  of  the 
United  Slates. 

2.  On  die  occupation  of  the  principal  point  nr  pnin’s 
in  any  stales,  the  payment  lo  die  federal  government  of 
this  republic  of  all  taxes  or  dues,  of  whatever  name  nr 
kind,  heretofore— ray  in  the  year  184-1 — payable  to  or 
collected  by  that  government,  is  absolute!}'  prohibited, 
as  all  such  taxes  nr  dues  will  be  demanded  of  the  pro 
per  civil  authorities  for  the  support  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation. 

3.  The  stale  and  federal  district  of  Mexico  being  al- 
ready so  occupied,  as  well  as  the  states  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Puebla,  and  Tamaulipas,  die  usual  taxes  or  dues,  here- 
tofore contributed  by  the  same  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. will  be  considered  as  due  and  payable  to  this  ar- 
my from  the  beginning  of  the  present  month,  and  wiil 
early  be  demanded  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  states 
and  district,  under  rules  and  penalties  which  shall  be 
dulv  announced  and  inforced. 

4'.  Other  states  c f ihe  republic,  as  the  California,  New 
Mexico,  Chihuahua,  New  Leon,  &c  , &c.,  already  oc- 
cupied by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  though  not 
under  die  immediate  orders  of  the  general-in-chief,  will 
conform  to  the  prescription  of  this  order,  except  in  such 
state  or  states  where  a different  system  lias  been  adopt- 
ed with  the  sanction  of  the  government  at  Washington- 

5.  The  internal  taxes  or  dues  referred  to  are:  1,  direct 
taxes;  2,  duties  on  the  product  of  gold  and  silver;  3, 
melting  and  asssaying  dues;  4,  the  tobacco  rent;  5,  die 
rent  of  stamping  paper,  6,  the  rent  on  the  manufacture 
of  playing  cards;  and  7,  the  rent  of  post  offices. 

6.  The  rent  of  national  lotteries  is  abolished — lotteries 
being  thereby  prohibited. 

7.  Import  and  export  duties  at  the  ports  of  the  repub- 
lic will  remain  as  fixed  by  the  government  of  the  [Tn.ted 
States,  except  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in 
bars  or  ingots  {plain  y oio  en  pasta)  is  prohibited  until 
the  further  instate  h-ns  of  the  government  on  die  sub- 
ject. 

8.  All  imported  articles,  goods,  or  commodities  which 
have  once  paid,  or  given  sufficient  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  to  the  United  States  at  any  port  of  entry 
of  the  republic,  shall  not  again  be  burthened  with  any 
tax  or  duty  in  any  part  of  this  republic  occupied  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

9.  The  levying  of  duties  on  the  transit  of  animals, 
goods,  or  commodities,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic 
growth,  from  one  .-tare  of  this  republic  to  another  or  on 
entering  or  leaving  the  gate  of  any  city  within  the  re 
public, 'will,  from' and  after  the  beginning  of  the  ettsu 
ing  year,  be  prohibited  as  far  as  the  United  States  forces 
may  have  the  power  to  enforce  the  prohibition.  Other 
and  equitable  means,  to  a moderate  extent,  must  be  re 
sorted  to  by  the  several  states  and  city  authorities,  for 
the  necessary  support  of  their  respective  governments. 

10.  The  tobacco,  playing  cards,  and  stamped  paper 
rents,  will  be  placed  for  three,  >ix,  or  twelve  months  un- 
der contract  with  the  highest  bidders,  respectively,  for 
the  several  states;  the  slate  and  federal  district  of  M.  xi 
co  being  considered  as  one.  Accordingly  offers  or  bids 
for  those  rents,  within  each  state,  or  any  one  of  them 
are  invited.  They  will  be  sent  in  as  early  as  possible, 
sealed,  to  the  headquarters  of  commanders  of  depart- 
ments except  for  the  federal  district  and  state  of  Mexi- 
co. For  tire  two  latter,  the  offers  or  bids  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  general  in-chief. 

11.  further  details  for  the  execution  of  the  foregoing 
system  of  government  and  revenue  will  soon  be  given 
in  general  orders. 

Bv  command  of  Major  Gen.  Scott. 
y H.  L.  SCOTT,  A.  A A.  G. 

Orders  from  the  commandant  of  the  “army  of  occu- 
pation," lor  the  exaction  of  duties,  &c.  have  been  is 

•ued. 

A warm  debate  commenced  in  the  United  States  se- 
nate on  the  20th  inst.,  on  a resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Mangum,  calling  u;  <>n  the  president  to  inform  the  se- 
nate  whether  the  above  order  (No.  376)  was  from  in- 
structions from  the  war  department,  and  if  so,  to  I y 
said  instructions  before  the  se  .ate,  and  also  any  opi- 
nion of  Gen.  Scott,  on  file,  as  to  the  military  means  ne- 
cessary to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Mr.  Cass,  earnestly  opposed  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Mangum,  insisted  that  the  senate,  iti  order  to  legis 
late  ought  to  know  the  purposes  o)  the  executive  as  to 
the  prosecution  ol  the  war,  the  disposition  of  conqueied 
territory,  and  the  levying  of  contributions,  li  uas  tne 
duty  ot  the  president  to  furnish  the  information  asked 
for  in  die  resolution.  There  was  a leiiderfooledness  as 
to  furnishing  information,  which  he  had  never  witnessed 
before.  There  must  be  apprehensions  of  having  the 
president's  designs  exposed  Senators  were  called  upon 
to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  executive  without  even 
knowing  hot  they  were 

M.  Cass,  disclaimed  either  tender  footedness,  or  ap- 
prehensions- fie  wOul.l  say  now  here,  that  it  was  tlte 
president’s  intention  to  conquer  Mexico. 

1 Mr.  Man  gam.  1 To  conqiu  r Mexico?’* 

Mr".  Cuss.  Y 66,  to  conquer  Mexico.  He  would  not 
and  did  not  say  it  was  u>  keep  it  all,  but  to  conquer . nd 
liolu  Mexico,  until  she  agrees  to  the  terms  we  may  im- 
pose upon  her. 


Mr.  Crittenden  thought  the  senator  from  Michigan 
might  well  be  sensitive  at  being  called  ‘‘tender  fb  >ted” 
upon  th:s  subject.  That  senator  had  signalised  himself 
by  opposition  to  all  calls  for  information  here.  When- 
ever light  was  wanted  he  w as  for  keeping  dark,  and  we 
were  to  be  made  to  walk  blind  folded  over  red  hot  coals 
in  order  lo  keep  the  president’s  secrets  in  prosecuting 
the  war. 

There  were  no  stale  secrets  worth  keeping.  Such 
things  belonged  to  little  governmen's  and  little  persons. 
Little  government*  adopted  them  and  nobody  else. — 
They  belonge-d  to  little  thing*,  little  pc  pie  and  little  go- 
vernments When  we  employed  spies,  in  heaven's 
name  keep  secret  your  operations,  but  not  in  other  great 
things.  The  senator  from  Michigan  did  not  want  Mex 
ico  to  know  what  we  wanted — what  we  designed.  Why, 
we  did  not  know  ourselves.  We  were  kept  in  the  dark 
— wholly  in  the  dark. 

The  other  day  the  senator  did  not  want  to  destroy  the 
nationality  of  Mexico.  Soon  afer  we  could  swallow 
the  whole  of  Mexico  and  it  would  not  hurt  us.  Now 
he  was  for  the  entire  subjugation,  or  conquest  of  Mexi- 
co. We  might  swallow  Mexico,  though  he  thought  it 
would  make  us  a most  misshapen  mass.  Mexico  »a< 
now  entirely  at  our  mercy,  and  we  could  ‘‘swallow’’  as 
the  senator  said,  leg,  arm.  or  head,  or  even  the  whole,  il 
necessary.  Any  new  species  of  cannibalism  we  were 
strong  enough  to  attempt.  Mexico  was  conquered  al- 
ready, and  there  was  no  need  of  all  these  secrets — all 
tlies"  impenetralia  and  atcana.  It  was  unbecoming  our 
people  to  adopt  this  darkress. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  argued  that  within  six  weeks  we 
should  have  peace,  and  the  question  put  to  us  would  be  in 
a legislative  form — What  should  we  do  with  Mexico? — 
Mr.  C.  held,  in  eloquent  words  and  with  great  force  of 
manner,  that  the  senate  had  a right  to  know  what  was 
done  and  what  was  designed. 

Mr  Cass,  rejoined  that  war  was  a game,  and  that  se- 
crets were  necessary.  He  would  vote  for  all  necessary 
public  information  which  the  executive  might  deem  it 
discreet  to  give. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  objected  to  the  communications  in  a 
partial  form,  and  to  one  senator.  Every  senator  here 
was  an  equal — and  it  was  hardly  respectful  to  let  jus' 
such  an  amount  of  light,  or  twilight,  as  he  regarded  as 
most  proper  to  give.  The  senator  became  here  the  grave 
distributor  of  knowledge  to  others.  He  (Mr.  Crittenden) 
wanted  the  informa'ion  in  an  official  firm.  Give  us  light 
— light — light!  The  people  had  a right  to  know  what 
the  executive  meant 

Mr.  Mangum,  argued  this  question  still  further,  and 
wished  to  know,  and  most  to  know,  what  the  executive 
meant  upon  this  subj-ct: — uhal  he  meant  to  do  with  Mexi- 
co after  it  was  conquered  This  war  was  coming  to  an 
end  which  the  people  were  not  ready  to  come  up  to. — 
If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  military  affairs 
would  tell  us  this,  he  would  care  less  for  his  resolution. 
The  senator  (Mr.  Cass)  went  for  the  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico. That  implied  the  annihilation  of  all  of  Mexico, 
and  this  was  what  was  meant. 

Mr.  Allen,  gave  notice  that  he  should  introduce  his 
resolution,-  -of  allowing  light  to  come  in  upon  all  sub- 
jects, save  one.  He  would  have  all  executive  nomina- 
tions considered  in  public. 

After  a few  words  more  the  resolution  was  adopted. 


eers.  He  thanked  the  governor  for  his  kindness 
in  the  treatment  of  Mexicans  who  might  be  taken 
prisoners  by  him. 

ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY, 

ANOTHER  ROUTE  PROPOSED. 


Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  4 1 h inst,  are  received. 

Col.  Miles’  with  from  1000  to  1500  men  and  a 
heavy  train,  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  2 I,  for  the  city  of 
Mexico  accompanied  by  the  first  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  Maj.  A.  S.  Miller  and  E.  13a'  kus. 
Gen.  Scott  was  anxiously  waiting  their  arrival. 

Gen.  Marshall  was  at  Jalapa  wailing  for  the  arri- 
val of  Col.  Miles’s  train.  When  it  came  up  he  was 
to  move  off  fur  the  capital. 

John  Reynolds,  a pi  Hate  in  company  D.  8th  in- 
fantry, was  fturig  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  2()th 
ull  for  murdering  a Mexican  woman. 

The  Mexican  papers  mention  a report  that  Santa 
Anna  had  embarked  at  Acapulco  for  the  port  of  Sort 
Bias. 

The  Mexican  government  was  dbing  all  in  its 
power  to  get  the  new  congress  together. 

Advices  from  Mazatlan,  30th  Dec.,  state  the  guer- 
rillas under  Mtjares  made  an  attack  upon  a body  of 
Americans,  and  were  completely  routed.  Mij.,res 
and  a number  of  his  followers  w ere  killed. 

Another  engagement  with  guerrilla-,  further  north, 
resulted  in  a victory  to  the  Americans. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  ult.  an  expedition  was 
sent  to  Cholula  lo  apprehend  some  Mexican  officers. 
A tight  took  place,  in  which  three  Mexicans  were 
killed  and  three  wounded. 

A number  of  American  prisoners,  who  had  been 
taken  by  the  Mexicans  at  various  times,  were  sent 
from  Zaeatian,  by  lyutisea,  the  Mexican  governor  of 
that  place,  lo  Puebl.i,  asking  that  Col.  Payor  might 
be  exchanged  lor  them.  II  lhal  request  coutd  not 
be  complied  with,  the  Mexican  governor  desired  the 
liberation  of  an  equal  number  of  Mexicans.  In  case 
neiltier  of  these  requests  could  be  complied  with, 
the  goveri.or  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  vol- 
untarily re-Uored  the  Americans  to  their  freedom. — 
Cut.  Cm  ds  informed  the  governor  ol  Zacatlan  that  he 
could  not  comply  with  either  of  his  requests,  as  the 
Mexi,  aus  were  already  indebted  to  the  American 
army  for  a number  of  prisoners  iterated  by  us  offi- 


From  a valued  correspomlent  in  Louisiana. 

The  following  communication  has  been  delayed 
some  weeks  by  the  crowd  of  pulic  documents  &c., 
on  our  files. 

Mr.  Hughes: 

In  the  Register  of  the  23d  of  October,  is  an  arti- 
cle concerning  the  proposed  routes  of  railway  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
The  importance  of  a great  national  road  of  this  char- 
acter is  obvious,  and  I wish  to  propose  one  which  I 
think  will  be  nearly  free  from  all  the  objections  to 
Whitney's  and  Forshey’s  except  the  mountains.  The 
other  objections  to  Whitney’s  route  are  snow  and  ice, 
its  great  length,  its  reshipments,  and  the  great  expense 
of  building,  and  transporting  by,  it.  It  may  be  the 
nearest  route  from  London  and  N.  York  to  China,  yet 
taken  by  itself  it  may  not  be  the  most  advantageous  for 
our  own  commerce,  developing  the  greatest  resources 
of  our  prosperity  and  interests,  nor  the  most  conveni- 
ent even  for  foreign  commerce.  Mr.  Whitney’s  route 
(notwithstanding  his  statistics  which  I will  show  to  be 
very  erroneous  and  not  to  be  relied  upon)  would, 
without  doubt,  leave  to  the  whole  south  a very  cir- 
cuitous route  to  China.  The  way  that  nature  has 
pointed  out  for  connecting  the  lakes,  New  York,  and 
great  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  Pacific, 
is  by  the  Missouri  river,  the  north  pass  and  the  Col- 
umbia river.  The  objections  to  Professor  Forshey’s 
route  are,  that  it  would  pass  over  too  much  marsh 
ground,  cross  too  many  rivers  that  yearly  overflow, 
and  over  which  it  would  be  difficult  and  expensive  to 
build  bridges,  have  to  compete  for  a great  portion  of 
its  length  with  the  navigation  of  the  G.  of  Mexico,  be 
subject  to  too  many  reshipments,  if  bridges  could  not 
be  built,  and  to  too  much  expense,  now  dipping  down 
too  far  south,  now  through,  and  terminating  in,  a for- 
eign country,  and  at  a place  (Mazatlan)  very  unfa- 
vorable for  a “great  emporium.”  It  is  asked,  “can 
our  animal  and  vegetable  products  be  carried  in  safe- 
ty through  such  a climate”  as  Forshey’s  route  would 
be  in?  And  I ask,  do  not  vegetables,  and  sometimes 
animals  freeze  in  dhe  north?  And  again  it  is  asked, 
“can  commerce  be  carried  on  through  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  except  in  the  winter  months?”  And  I an- 
swer, that  although  I have  been  long  in  the  south,  I 
do  not  know  why  it  cannot;  and  that  I think  com- 
merce on  Forshey’s  route  iu  the  summer  as  feasible 
as  on  Whitney’s  in  the  winter.  Yet  I think  a rail- 
way from  Vicksburg  to  the  Pacific  at  one  of  the 
points  I suggest  for  my  route  would  be  preferable  to 
Forshey’s.  To  a communication  by  railway  across 
the  isthmus  of  Central  America,  the  objections  are, 
that  it  would  not  be  in  our  country  but  in  a foreign 
one,  be  too  far  to  the  south  and  in  the  southern  cli- 
mate and  make  the  route  to  our  western  coast  and  to 
Japan  and  China,  too  long  aDd  expensive,  that  we 
have  not  a right  to  the  route  and  probably  never 
could  have  and  that  it  would  not  offer  as  great  con- 
venience for  domestic,  nor  as  great  advantages  from 
foreign  commerce,  as  one  within  our  own  territory. 
It  is  also  objected,  “that  it  is  difficult  to  find  good  ports 
on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  isthmu*” 
without  however,  our  being  informed  where  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Oregon  the  good  port, 
and  the  place  that  “would  answer  for  the  great  em- 
porium for  all  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  all 
Asia”  are?  Though  it  is  not  very  likely  Europe  would 
long  cross  two  oceans  and  one  continent  to  trade 
with  the  east  of  Asia,  when  that  trade  becomes  very 
considerable.  According  to  Whitney’s  statistics, 
“vessels  sailing  from  any  of  the  ports  of  Europe 
would  gain  nothing  in  point  of  time  or  distance  by 
passing  through  a canal  at  Nicaragua,  instead  of 
Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope”  on  their  way 
to  China,  nor  would  the  distance  around  the  capes  be 
shortened  by  Forshey’s  route.  The  error  of  both 
these  propositions  can  easily  be  detected  upon  a 
good  globe  or  from  proper  statistics.  Again  accor- 
ding to  him  the  distance  from  Charleston  to  China  by 
his  ronte  is  2,347  miles  shorter  than  by  Forshey’s 
route,  and  the  distance  from  Charleston  to  the  Paci- 
fic 658  miles  longer  by  his  route  than  by  Forshey’s. 
But  the  distance  from  Mazatlan  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  coast  of  Oregon  is  not  more  than  1,500  miles. 
Now  take  658  from  1,500  and  842  remain,  instead 
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of  2,347;  and  this  too,  to  go  by  Mr.  Whitney’s  ter- 
minus on  the  Pacific,  which  would  be  6 or  8 hundred 
miles  longer  than  a direct  line.  And  again  Mr. 
Whitney’s  table  makes  the  distance  from  New  Or- 
leans to  China  by  Forshey’s  route  2,253  miles  longer 
than  by  his,  the  error  of  which  is  plain  enough. 

The  route  I propose  as  preferable  to  either  of  the 
others,  but  not  superceding-  the  necessity  of  one 
through  the  north  pass,  if  practicable,  (and  its  imprac- 
ticability has  not  been  shown)  is  from  the  best  port 
in  the  northwest  corner  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  say 
Corpus  Christi,  run  up  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  cross  the  Puerco,  the  Rio  Grande  say 
about  the  Passo  del  Norte,  and  the  mountains  at  the 
best  and  nearest  points  by  a direct  line  to  the  Paci- 
fic at  the  Bay  de  Todos  Santos,  or  at  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  or  some  point  between  these  bays.  My 
shortest  route  would  be  shorter  than  Mr.  Forshey’s, 
and  my  longest  one,  shorter  than  Mr.  Whitney’s  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific.  Instead  of  crossing 
rivers  it  would  run  generally  parallel  with  them,  and 
if  extended  to  Francisco,  have  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors in  the  world.  It  might  serve  as  a capital  boun- 
dary between  this  country  and  Mexico.  B.  L.  P. 


SPEECH  OF  PI  ON.  .10PIN  P.  KALE,  ON  THE 
TEN  REG  I VI  ENT  BILL. 


U.  S.  Senate,  Jan.  6,  1843. 

The  bill  to  raise,  for  a limited  time,  an  additional 
military  force,  was  read  a third  time. 

The  question  being  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Hale,  of  N.  Hampshire,  said:  Feeling  com- 
pelled from  my  convictions  of  duty  to  take  a course 
in  reference  to  this  bill  in  which  1 am  aware  very 
few  senators  will  entirely  coincide,  1 have  thought, 
humble  as  is  the  sphere  in  which  1 move,  that  it 
was  due  to  those  who  placed  me  in  the  position  1 
occupy,  to  let  my  vote  upon  the  bill  go  out  accom- 
panied with  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to 
take  the  course  which  1 am  about  to  take.  I would 
have  been  glad  if  older  and  abler  senators  had  fa- 
vored the  senate  with  their  views  in  opposition  to 
this  bill.  I would  have  been  glad  if  the  action  of 
the  senate  upon  the  bill  had  been  delayed  until  the 
documents  coming  from  the  several  departments,  and 
which  we  are  well  nigh  getting,  had  been  placed  be- 
fore us,  so  that  we  might  have  had  all  the  light  that 
could  be  thrown  upon  that,  which  in  my  mind,  is  a 
dark  subject  at  the  lightest;  but  seeing  that  the  bill 
is  likely  to  go  through  the  forms  of  legislation,  and 
become  a law  without  having  those  lights  before  us, 
I have  thought  it  necessary  to  trespass  briefly  upon 
the  time  of  the  senate,  in  order  to  express  the  views 
which  I entertain.  It  may  be  said  that  I do  not  stand 
much  in  need  of  light,  because  1 have  already  de- 
clared that  I stand  here  prepared  to  vote  against  the 
war  in  all  its  lorms;  against  any  measures  for  the 
supply  of  troops,  either  regulars  or  volunteers,  (and 
if  there  are  any  other  kinds,  I go  against  them,)  be- 
cause I stand  prepared  to  vote  against  the  appropri- 
ation of  a single  dollar  beyond  the  simple  amount — 
as  I have  before  suggested — which  will  be  sufficient 
to  bring  home  your  troops  by  the  shortest  and  chea- 
pest route.  Entertaining  these  views,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  1 want  to  say  a 
word  in  regard  to  a sentiment  which  1 have  heard 
avoaed  here,  and  elsewhere,  and  it- is — that  when 
the  country  is  engaged  in  war,  we  lose  all  discretion, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  grant  the  supplies  that 
are  demanded  of  us — an  appeal  being  made  to  our 
patriotism,  patriotism  can  only  find  a rightful  action 
in  a support  of  the  war — that  there  is  no  patriotism 
any  were  else,  and  that  the  administration,  which  has 
been  so  fortunate  or  unfortunate  as  to  plunge  the 
country  into  a war,  has  only  to  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try, and  expect  to  receive  no  other  response  except 
hearty  and  unanimous  support.  And  this  doctrine 
has  been  carried  so  far,  and  in  such  high  places,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates  has  denounced  as 
treason,  the  opposition  of  congress,  although  his 
mode  of  prosecuting  the  war  did  not  accord  with 
their  convictions,  i recollect  but  one  incident  in  iny 
reading  of  history  which  is  analagous.  It  is  stated 
by  an  English  historian  that  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  summoned  her  parliament,  she  sent  her  messen- 
ger to  them  with  this  royal  mandate:  she  tol  1 them 
to  be  very  careful  that  they  did  not  meddle  with  af- 
fairs of  state,  “because,”  she  said,  “such  things  are 
altogether  beyond  the  compass  of  your  narrow  un- 
derstanding.” Well,  our  royal  president  did  not  fol- 
low exactly  in  the  footsteps  of  Elizabeth.  He  did 
not  question  the  understanding  of  congress,  but  their 
patriotism.  Now,  let  us  see  where  this  doctrine 
will  carry  us.  Let  us  see  to  what  it  will  lead.  Sup- 
pose you  should  have  an  exceedingly  bad  and  eor- 
upt  administration — mind  ldo  not  say  that  this  is 


such  an  administration,  or  that  we  are  ever  likely 
to  have  such  an  one.  B it  suppose  that  such  a thing 
were  possible,  and  that  the  measures  of  the  presi- 
dent had  become  exceedingly  odious,  oppressive, 
burdensome,  and  intolerable,  and  that  notes  of  dis- 
approbation were  beginning  to  be  heard  from  the 
people  assembled  in  their  primary  meetings;  that 
the  tones  of  indignation  at  last  penetrate  the  walls 
of  the  palace,  and  the  president,  finding  that  he 
could  not  stand  against  the  united  will  of  an  injured 
people,  what  has  he  to  do?  Ought  he  to  desist  in  his 
course  of  wrong  doing,  or  to  retrace  his  steps?  No, 
sir;  this  is  not  the  path  to  popularity;  according  to 
his  new  school  of  ethics  and  morals,  he  has  only  to 
go  on  and  plunge  the  country  into  war,  and,  if  he 
can  manage  so  skilfully,  as  to  involve  the  country  in 
two  wars  at  once,  so  much  the  better — so  much  the 
more  glory  for  him,  a popularity  greater  than  that  of 
Washington  or  a Jackson.  This  is  the  inference, 
the  plain  and  unmistakable  inference.  War,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  is  said  to  be  by  all  writers  on  ethics 
or  politics,  the  direst  calamity  which  heaven  in  its 
wrath  can  send  upon  a nation,  is  converted  by  this 
alchemy  into  a healing  Belhesda,  in  which  political 
profligacy  and  corruption  of  the  darkest  hue  may- 
wash  itself  and  be  clean.  Sir,  I utterly  deny  the 
soundness  of  this  doctrine,  that  congress  ought  to 
have  no  voice  beyond  granting  the  supplies.  If  there 
ever  is  a time  when  opposition  should  be  vigilant, 
scrupulous,  watchful,  noticing  everything  that,  is 
wrong,  it  is  at  a time  when,  through  the  acts  of  the 
administration,  the  country  is  burdened  with  an  un- 
necessary war;  when  the  fruits  of  industry  are  con- 
sumed for  the  support  of  such  war,  and  when  we 
are  surrounded  by  all  the  horrors  which  war  brings 
in  its  train  If  there  ever  is  a time  that  should  put 
men  upon  their  individual  judgment,  reflection,  and 
responsibility,  this  is  such  a time;  and  such  is  our  po 
sition  now,  and  we  are  there  by  the  unadvised,  un- 
constitutional, and  illegal  acts  of  the  president.  I 
propose,  I say,  to  do  what  I may,  feeble  as  it  may 
be,  to  place  the  country  right.  I have  never  learned 
iu  that  school  of  moral  or  political  science  that  by 
persevering  in  an  unconstitutional  and  wrong  course, 
we  shall  ever  come  out  right. 

And,  sir,  there  is  another  view  which  is  sometimes 
taken,  which  certainly  does  not  accord  with  my  own 
convictions,  and  upon  which  1 wisli  to  say  a word  or 
two  at  this  time,  (and  I do  it  with  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  abler  men  about  me,)  and  which  relates 
to  the  course  which  those  should  take  who-  believe 
the  war  to  be  wrong,  radically  wrong.  Why,  I think 
1 have  heard  an  itlea  something  like  this:  The  coun- 
try is  engaged  in  a war  which  is  unjustifiable — we 
confess  it  is  wrong  to  go  on,  we  see  clearly  that  it  is 
wrong — nevertheless  we  are  now  at  war,  and  the 
president  calls  on  us  for  supplies  of  men  and  money, 
and  senators  say  they  will  vole  men  and  money,  bot 
by  some  sort  of  a process  which  escapes  my  com- 
prehension, they  imagine  they  are  going  to  throw 
the  responsibility  on  the  president.  1 confess  1 do 
not  understand  how  they  are  to  escape  their  due 
share  ol  responsibility,  they  must  share  the  responsi- 
bility with  the  president,  let  the  character  of  the  act 
be  what  it  may.  it  (he  war  be  wrong,  pul  an  end  to 
it  at  once.  I have  no  doubt  the  president  will  be 
exceedingly  gratified  with  opposition  of  this  kind. — 
You  will  hear  nothing  a mul  a factious  opposition  in 
the  organ  of  the  administration.  The  president 
would  care  little  for  the  opposition  of  the  whole 
world  if  it  were  opposition  ol  this  kind.  It  is  very 
like  Sam  Weller,  who  happened  to  find  himseli  in 
prison,  and  a person  he  met  was  bewailing  the  mis- 
lorluoe  of  having  a thousand  pounds  left  to  him  by 
will,  which  circumstance  trad  been  the  occasion  of 
his  imprisonment.  “I  wish,”  exclaimed  Sam,  “all 
my  enemies  would  try  to  ruin  me  in  that  way.”  Just 
so  with  the  president.  You  tell  hi  n he  is  wrong, 
while  at  the  same  time  you  vote  him  all  the  men  and 
money  that  he  asks  you  tor. 

Believing  that  the  cause  of  this  war  is  radically 
wrong,  1 imid  it  to  be  the  first,  the  plainest,  a.,d  the 
simplest  duty  of  those  who  think  as  1 do,  to  with 
hold  supplies  and  compel  the  president  to  do  what 
we  believe  to  be  right.  Believing  there  is  a strict 
and  pertinent  analogy  between  lue  course  to  be  pur- 
sued oy  congress,  and  that  which  is  taken  by  the 
British  parliament,  1 consider  that  live  course  of 
those  who  think  the  war  wrong,  is  plain  and  clear, 
and  admits  of  no  mistake.  Upon  a q lestion  of  vot- 
ing supplies,  1 think  the  very  first  thing  to  be  inquir- 
ed into  by  congress,  is,  whether  the  ouject  for  which 
the  supplies  are  deman  led  is  a correct  and  legiti- 
mate object?  If  it  be  determined  that  the  object  is 
a proper  one,  let  the  supplies  be  granted;  if  other- 
wise, withhold  them,  l'nis  is  my  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  our  constitution.  1 have  heard  our 
government  spoke  i of  as  a givernment  of  checks 
and  balances,  but  when  you  speak  of  the  president 
having  the  power  to  make  war  unconstitutionally 


and  illegally'  I cannot  understand  the  cause  or  pro- 
priety of  that  course  of  conduct  " Inch  would  sus- 
tain him  in  his  unconstitutional  act. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  question  of  this  war  is  a 
question  which  ought  to  he  discussed;  that  it  lies  at 
tlie  very  bottom  of  the  question  of  supplies,  I will 
proceed  to  give  my  views  to  the  senate  and  the  coun- 
try, of  th  13  war.  And,  as  [ suggested  the  other  day, 
in  a few  remarks  which  I had  the  honor  to  submit, 

I believe  that  the  cause  of  the  war  lies  a little  deep- 
er than  any  that  has  been  assigned  by  those  who  have 
expressed  their  opinions  upon  the  subject.  I believe 
that  the  question,  whether  it  arose  from  the  march 
of  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  whether  any 
of  those  incidental  and  temporary  movements  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  is  entirely  irrele- 
vant. Tne  cans-*,  sir,  lies  deeper  than  any  of  these, 
and  when  1 speak  of  the  causes  of  ttie  war,  permit 
me  to  say,  that  l do  it  with  no  desire  to  introduce 
exciting  or  angry  discussion,  or  to  arouse  unpleasant 
feeling;  hut  having  a duty  to  perform  here,  1 must 
do  it  fearlessly — 1 must  do  my  duty  as  an  American 
senator,  feeble  as  it  may  be.  And  when  we  speak 
of  the  causes  of  this  war,  I must  avo.v  my  convic- 
tion, beyond  a cavil  or  a doubt,  to  be,  that  it  lies  in 
the  avowed  policy  of  the  American  government— a 
policy  which  was  avowed  four  years  ago — to  make 
the  extension  of  human  slavery  o e of  its  primary 
motives  of  action.  And  when  I say  this,  let  me  be 
understood,  i refer  to  the  principle  avowed  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  which  preceded  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  And  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  in  approaching  this  question,  I 
do  it  with  a desire  and  a disposition  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  officers  of  this  government  who  were  en- 
gaged in  that  correspondence.  1 will  do  them  the 
justice  to  say,  that  what  they  did,  they  did  manfully 

and  above  board.  There  was  no  concealment 

They  came  out  boldly.  Their  course  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  tiiat  of  a set  of  men  we  h uve  among  us, 
called  norlnern  men  with  southern  principles — men 
who  profess  to  be  against  slavery,  but  who  are  ne- 
vertheless enlisted  in  the  slaveholding  interest,  ready 
to  do  slavery’s  bidding.  That  was  not  the  case  with 
the  men  to  whom  I have  referred.  They  came  out  bold 
ly  and  avowed  the  object  at  which  they  aimed,  and 
the  means  by  which  ttiey  proposed  to  attain  it.  Let 
this  be  ever  said  to  their  credit. 

In  that  correspondence  the  objects  of  this  govern- 
ment are  as  evident  as  much  beyond  controversy  as 
anything  can  possibly  be.  No,  sii!  If  the  fingers  of 
a hand  wete  sent  from  the  throne  of  Eternal  light, 
to  write  this  upon  the  wall  over  your  head,  it  would 
not  flash  conviction  more  readily  to  the  mind  than  is 
done  by  a perusal  of  that  correspondence.  1 will 
not  go  through  the  whole  of  it,  but  will  content  my- 
self with  sending  to  the  clerk  and  asking  him  to 
read  an  extract  from  this  letter: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  August  8,  1843. 

Sir:  A private  letter  from  a citizen  in  Maryland, 
then  in  London,  contains  the  following  passage; 

“I  learn  from  a source  entitled  to  the  fullest  con- 
fidence, that  there  is  now  here  a Mr.  Andrews,  de- 
puted by  the  abolitionists  of  Texa3  lo  negotiate  with 
the  British  government;  that  he  has  seen  Lard  Aber- 
deen, and  submitted  his  prujet  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Texas;  which  is,  that  there  shall  ue  or- 
ganized a company  in  England  who  shall  advance  a 
sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  ilie  slaves  now  in  Texas, 
and  receive  in  payment  Texas  lands;  that  the  sum 
thus  advanced  shall  be  paid  over  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery;  and  1 am  authorised  by  the 
Texan  minister  to  say  loyou,  that  Lord  Abetden 
has  agreed  tiiat  the  British  government  will  guar- 
antee '.tie  payment  of  the  interest  on  this  loan,  upon 
condition  tiiat  the  Texan  government  will  abolish 
slavery.” 

This  proposition,  it  will  be  seen,  was  exceedingly 
simple  and  easy  to  ue  understood.  It  announced, 
not  that  there  was  a scheme  on  loot  amongst  a set  of 
fanatical  politicians,  to  decoy  away  the  slaves,  not  to 
steal  them — nothing  of  that  sort — bat  a proposition 
had  been  entertained,  by  winch  the  government  and 
slaveholders  of  Texas  agreed  to  abolish  slavery,  and 
for  Hub  agreement  on  their  part,  it  was  said  that  a 
company  had  agreed  to  advance  a stipulated  price. 
What  right  had  our  government  lo  interfere?  The 
secretary  says  “a  movement  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
contemplated  in  silence.”  I agree  it  should  not;  but 
what  should  every  A nericau  heart  have  said,  when 
it  was  found  that  a scheme  ol  this  kind  was  on  foot? 
Should  they  nut  have  Durst  out  in  thankful  aspira- 
tions lo  Almighty  God,  that  such  a scheme  of  bene- 
volence as  that,  had  even  been  thought  of.  1 think 
the  secretary  says  well  in  saying  that  ttiey  could  not 
look  on  in  silence. 

Tne  secretary  further  says  “such  an  attempt  upon 

any  neighboring  country  would  necessarily  be  view- 
ed by  inis  government  with  veiy  deep  concern. ” 
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Certainly,  they  should  have  looked  on  with  deep  I try  between  that  river  and  Del  Norte  ha 
concern,  as  deep  as  that  with  which  affection  watch  presented  in  the  congress  and  in  the  con 
rs  by  the  side  of  dying  love  and  now  gathering  hope 
from  the  symptoms,  that  the  smiles  of  health  wilt 
again  smooth  the  ch-ek  of  love,  and  then  trembling 
lest  the  pall  of  despair  should  set'le  on  our  hopes. 

Again,  he  says  "it  cannot  be  permitted  to  succee  < 
without  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  our  part  to  ar 
rest  a calamity  so  serious  to  every  part  of  our  court 
try.”  A calamity  so  serious  to  every  part  of  the 
country;  so  serious  to  New  Hampshire,  to  Massac.hu 
setts,  and  the  other  New  England  states.  And,  sir, 
this  bill  which  is  now  before  you,  is  one  of  the  mea- 
sures which  are  to  be  adopted  to  redeem  the  pled  e 
thus  made.  In  the  same  letter  it  is  said: 

‘■The  establishment,  in  the  very  midst  of  our  slave- 
holding slates,  of  an  independent  government,  for- 
b;dding  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  by  a people 
born,  for  the  most  par1,  among  us,  reared  up  in  our 
habits,  and  speaking  our  language,  could  not  fail  'o 
produce  the  most  unhappy  efi'-cts  upon  both  par- 
ties.” 

When  I saw  it  formally  announced  by  the  govern- 
ment that  it  would  not  produce  any  but  “unhappy 
effects,”  I thought  that  1 was  mistaken  in  the  read 
ing.  1 thought  It  must  be  a mistake  of  the  printer, 
but  I found  that  it  was  no  mistake,  that  the  an- 
nouncement was  really  made.  Whal  a mistake  then 
did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  make  in  coming  to  found  a 
colony  in  the  New  World,  where  they  might  avoid 
the  consequences  of  slavery.  Had  they  not  slavery 
enough  at  home,  that  they  bade  farewell  to  every 
thing  that  hound  their  hearts  to  the  land  of  their 
hirth, — the  land  where  the  bones  of  their  fathers 
reposed, — and  came  over  and  founded  the  institution 
of  American  slavery?  Was  it  for  this  that  the  May 
Flower  sailed  from  the  coast  where  slavery  prevail- 
ed? Was  it  for  this  that  those  patriots  wandered 
from  England  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland  here?  In 
heaven’s  name,  was  not  England  oppressive  e tough? 

One  more  extract  and  J ieuve  the  letter.  • 

‘•Few  calamities  could  befal  this  country  more  lo 
be  deplored  than  the  establishment  of  a predominant? 

British  ii  fluence  and  the  abolition  of  domestic  sla- 
very in  Texas.” 

Few  calamities  could  befal  the  country  like  this! 

I had  understood,  up  to  the  lime  when  I read  this 
declaration,  that  the  institution  of  slavery,  for  good 
or  bad,  was  a state  institution.  I thought  it  was  one 
which  the  general  government  had  no  right  lo  touch. 

Everything  that  I had  ever  heard  upon  the  subject 
had  tended  to  take  that  institution  from  the  cogni 
zance  of  the  general  government,  and  make  it  ex- 
clusively a subject  of  state  policy.  Bui  here  I find 
it  baptized,  anu  made  one  ot  the  Gobs  before  winch 
the  whole  people  are  to  bow  down  and  worship. 

From  tins  cause,  whether  remote  or  immediate, 
this  war  proceeded.  Can  any  man  deny  Uns?  We 
may  have  our  doubts  whedier,  if  there  had  been 
more  caution  and  prudence,  this  war  would  have 
been  precipitated  upon  us  at  so  early  a period.  But 
is  it  not  evident  lhal  the  whole  mailer  springs  from 
this?  Was  not  annexation  Uaell  an  act  of  wai? — 

War  was  existing  between  Mexico  and  Texas  at  ttie 
lime.  By  the  very  lact  ol  annexing  to  ourselves  one 
of  the  belligerent  nations,  we  incuired  the  responsi- 
bility of  fighting  her  battles.  If  this,  then,  be  the 
cause  of  the  war,  1 come  next  to  the  question  how 
this  war  commenced?  Well,  sir,  it  may  seem  ex- 
ceedingly strange  that  one  should  be  found  asking 
that  question  alibis  time,  when  the  piesident  has 
told  us  over  and  over  again  so  many  tunes  how  it 
it  commenced — that  it  commenced  by  the  act  of 
Mexico.  Said  the  president  m his  message  lo  con 
gress  ol  die  lllh  May,  1846: 

“In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent session.  1 informed  you  that,  upon  the  earnest 
appeal  both  of  the  congress  and  convention  of  Tex- 
as 1 had  ordered  an  elin  ient  military  iorce  to  lake  a 
position  “between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte.” 

This  had  become  necessary,  to  meet  a threatened 
invasion  of  Texas  by  the  Mexican  forces,  lur  which 
extensive  mililaiy  preparations  li ad  Oeen  made. — 

The  invasion  was  threatened  solely  because  Texas 
had  determined,  m accordance  with  a solemn  reso- 
lution of  the  congress  of  the  United  Stales,  lo  annex 
herself  to  our  Union;  and,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  was  plainly  our  duty  to  extend  our  protection 
over  her  ciwzeus  and  soil. 

This  force  was  concentrated  at  Corpus  Christi, 
and  remained  there  uuul  after  I had  received  such 
information  from  Mexico  as  rendered  u probable,  if 
not  certain,  that  the  Mexican  government,  would  re- 
fuse to  receive  our  envoy. 

Meantime,  Texas,  by  the  final  action  of  our  con- 
gress, had  become  an  integral  part  ol  our  Union. — 

The  congress  ol  Texas,  by  its  act  of  December  19, 

1836,  had  declared  me  Rio  eel  Nurte  lo  be  the  boun- 
dary ol  that  republic.  lis  jurisdiction  had  been  ex- 
tended and  exercised  heyoim  tbe  Nueces.  The  coun- 


been  re- 
gress and  in  the  convention  of 
Texas;  had  thus  taken  part  in  the  act  of  annexation 
itself ; and  L now  included  within  one  of  our  con 
gressinna)  districts.  O ir  own  congress  had,  more- 
over, with  great  unanimity,  by  the  act  approved 
December  31 . 1845,  recognice^  the  country  beyond 
the  Nueces  as  a part  of  our  territory,  by  including 
it  within  our  own  revenue,  system;  and  a revenue 
officer,  to  reside  within  that  district,  has  been  ap- 
pointed, by  arid  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate.  It  became,  therefore,  of  urgent  necessity 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  that  portion  of  our 
country.  Accoidingly,  on  the  13th  of  January  last, 
instructions  were  issued  to  the  general  in  command 
of  these  troops  to  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Del 
Norte.” 

And  in  his  annual  message  to  congress  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1846,  he  repeats  the  assertion,  and  he 
not  only  repeats  the  declaration  that  war  exists  by 
the  act  of  Mexico,  but  he  says  every  honorable  effort 
has  been  made  by  me  to  prevent  the  war,  but  all 
proved  in  vain  and  the  war  has  come  notwithstand , 
ing  he  was  so  exceedingly  opposed  to  it.  Now  I 
desire  to  examine  this  matter.  The  president  is  not 
satisfied  with  thus  telling  us  that  the  war  arose  from 
the  act  of  Mexico,  and  that  he  had  used  every  ho- 
norable exertion  to  avoid  it.  He  comes  forward  in 
his  message  this  year  and  tells  us  fourteen  times  dis- 
tinctly, ami  several  times  impliedly,  that  it  arose 
from  the  act  of  Mexico.  It  seems  a part  of  the  pre- 
sident’s religion,  lo  accompany  his  more  solemn  acts 
with  the  continual  declaration  that  “war  exists  by 
the  act  of  Mexico,”  as  it  was  of  the  followers  of 
Muhommed,  to  preface  their  inure  serious  sayings 
with  the  oft  repealed  avowal  that  there  was  “no 
God  but  Allah, and  Mahommed  is  his  prophet.”  Now 
let  us  examine  this  niaticr;  did  it  commence  by  the 
act  of  Mexico?  Such  is  nut  my  reading.  The  taking 
possession  of  Texas  wa<  of  itself  an  act  of  war. — 
Sir,  at  the  time  of  the  American  revolution,  when 
France  signed  a treaty  of  alliance  with  us,  Great 
Britain  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  that  was  an 
act  of  war.  But  suppose  that  the  act  was  not  one 
of  war,  uh  t follows? 

One  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  joint 
resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
was  war. 

“First,  said  state  to  be  formed  subject  to  the  ad- 
justment by  this  government,  of  ail  questions  of 
boundary.” 

“Subject  to  the  adjustment  of  ail  questions  of 
boundary!’'  That  was  the  very  first  condition  which 
the  An.erican  congress  fixed  to  the  act  of  annexa 
tion.  Well,  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  stand  here  to- 
day to  tell  the  American  people,  that  if  there  is  a 
question  of  boundary  existing,  and  one  party  goes 
and  occupies  the  territory  to  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  claim — that  is  an  act  of  war?  Wny,  I think  the 
president  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain,  must  have  found  that  this  was 
the  case,  although  une  of  the  fi  st  acts  of  his  admin- 
istration was  to  tell  the  people  in  his  inaugural  ad 
dress,  that  our  title  to  Oregon  was  clear  and  unqu  s- 
lionable.  I saw  the  president  amid  the  dripping  of 


“Mil.  SLIDELL  S LETTER  OF  CREDENCE. 

JAMES  K.  FOLK, 

President  of  the  United  Stales  of  Jlmericn- 
Great  a\td  good  friend:  I have  made  choice  of 
John  Slidell,  one  of  our  distinguished  citizens,  lo 
reside  near  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic 
in  the  quality  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Unite  I States  of  America. — 

He  is  well  informed  of  ihe  relative  interests  of  the 
two  countries,  and  of  our  sincere  desire  to  restore, 
cultivate,  and  strengthen  friend-hip  ami  good  cor- 
respondence bet  ween  us;  and,  from  a knowledge  of 
his  fidelity  and  good  conduct,  1 have  entire  oonfi 
dence  that  he  will  render  himself  acceptable  to  the 
Mexican  government,  by  his  constant  endeavors  tn 
preserve  and  advance  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
both  nations.  1 therefore  request  your  excellency 
to  receive  him  favorably,  and  to  give  full  credence 
to  whatever  he  shall  say  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  And  I pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  safe  and 
holy  keeping. 

‘Written  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  tenth  day 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  the  seventieth. 

Your  good  friend,  JAMES  K POLK. 

By  the  President: 

James  Buchanan,  secretary  of  state. 

To  his  excellency,  Don  Jose  Jo aqui.m  Herrera , 
President  of  the  Mexican  republic.” 

“And  pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  holy  care  and 
keeping!”  How  pious  the  president  is!  He  prays 
for  hi < enemies.  This  was  written  on  tbe  Pith  of 
November.  Now  I want  to  read  another  document, 
to  show  how  Mr.  Polk  was  treating  his  good  friend 
on  the  15th  of  June  preceding.  In  a confidential 
communication  from  the  war  department,  dated  June 
15,  1845,  to  Gen.  Taylor,  1 find  the  following. 

“ The  point  of  your  ultimate  destination  is  the 
western  frontier  of  Texas,  where  you  will  select  and 
occupy,  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  such 
asite  as  will  consist  with  the  health  of  the  troops, 
and  will  be  best  adapted  to  repel  invasion,  and  to 
protect  what,  in  the  event  of  annexation,  will  be 
our  western  border.  You  will  limit  yourself  lo  the 
defence  of  the  territory  of  Texas,  unless  Mexico 
should  declare  war  against  the  United  States. 

“Your  movement  to  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico,  and 
your  preparations  to  embark  for  the  western  frontier 
of  Texas,  are  lo  be  made  without  any  delay.” 

Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  of  this  pious  presi- 
dent? On  Ihe  15th  of  June,  he  ordered  the  troops 
to  ne  ready  to  embark  for  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
five  months  afterwards,  he  sends  a messenger  to 
Gen.  Herrera,  and  by  the  h mds  of  this  messenger, 
a supplication  to  Almighty  God,  “to  have  him  in  his 
safe  and  holy  keeping;”  lest  his  prayer  should  fail, 
he  had  taken  the  pi  ecautiun  to  send  Gen.  Pay  lor  w ilh 
bis  army,  five  months  before,  to  take  him  in  his  care 
and  keeping.  Well,  I will  not  detain  the  senate 
long  on  this  part  of  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  too  plain  for  cavil;  and  if  I had  the  is$u ; to  be 
tried  before  twelve  good  men  and  true,  the  first 
witness  l would  call  would  be  James  K.  Polk — lor 
1 never  knew  a witness  who  was  conscious  ol  telling 


the  storm,  standing  at  the  east  front  of  this  capitol,  j lhe  lril(h  w|10  foun(j  jt  necessary  to  repeat  so  often 

•sn  rvx  i i > 1 1 iruv  iho  rvewvr.lo  l . , . ...  . l,  „ ....I  * . ...  . . ...  ‘ ~ ~ 


reminding  the  people  how  young  a man  he  was,  and 
yel  he  would  have  the  whole  ol  Oregon.  I almusl 
expected  to  hear  him  say  — 

“You’d  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age, 

To  speak  in  public  on  the  sia^e.1’ 

1 know  not  whether  I was  most  amused  at  the  juve- 
nility of  the  president,  or  his  determination  to  seize 
upon  the  whole  of  Oregon.  He  would  not  even  sub 
uni  ihe  question  to  arbitration,  because  that  would 
be  admitting  that  Great  Britain  hod  some  sort  of 
title  there.  Nothing  short  of  the  whole  would  satisfy 
him.  Vv  by,  a man  could  hardly  be  recognized  as  a 
democrat  in  the  eastern  states,  unless  he  was  for 
claiming  the  w hole  of  Oregon.  He  must  go  for  54° 
40\  or  he  was  no  democrat;  and  one  stale  legislature 
was  so  violent  in  the  cause,  that  they  were  for  claim- 
ing 54  49.  1 wonder  it  never  occurred  lo  the  pre- 

sident lo  send  our  officers  and  take  pussion  ot  the 
territory  up  lo  that  line.  YVhy  did  he  nut  do  this? — 
Because  he  knew,  and  every  body  knew,  u would 
be  an  ael  of  war.  He  knew  it  would  be  so  consi 
bered  by  Great  Britain  and  resented  by  her.  Well, 
so  it  was  here.  The  sending  ol  Gen.  Taylor  to  the 
Rio  Grande  was,  beyond  all  controversy,  an  act  ol 
war.  But  1 propose  to  give  you  the  president’s  own 
account  of  ii.  In  his  message  of  May,  1846,  he 
says: 

“He  kept  the  troops  at  Corpus  Christi,  until  it 
was  rendered  certain  ttiat  tne  Mexican  government 
had  relused  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell.”  Well,  on  the 
iUtli  day  ol  November  this  commission  was  appoint- 
ed, and  not  being  much  acquainted  with  matters  of 
diplomacy,  1 of  course  take  what  the  president  said, 
as  being  w i at  he  meant. 


the  assertion.  Why  doe3  the  president  go  into  so 
long  and  labored  an  effort  to  prove  that  we  had  good 
cause  of  wai?  li  this  were  the  case,  and  we  had 
nut  commenced  it,  instead  of  b ing  to  our  credit  it 
would  have  been  a disgrace  lo  us.  It  would  have 
shown  us  a pusillanimous  nation.  It  is,  therelore  a 
felo  de  se  of  his  argument.  Because,  il  this  were  the 
case,  it  shows  that  w e should  have  done  whal,  the 
president  lias  labored  to  show  we  have  not  done.  ’Ihe 
president  may  conquer  Mexico,  but  lie  can  never 
succeed  in  conquering  the  trulii.  He  may  direct  as 
many  guns  to  bear  upon  it  as  it  would  require  lo  si- 
lence a Mexican  battery,  but  he  w ill  not  be  so  suc- 
cessful. 

Well,  if  this  was  the  cause  of  the  war — if  this  was 
the  manner  m which  the  war  commenced,  whal  are 
we  carrying  it  on  lor  now?  Wiial  do  vve  propose? 
Whal  do  we  want?  Wny,  in  the  message  ol  trie  pre- 
sident to  congress,  in  1846,  be  tells  us  that  it  was  uO[ 
conquest  that  tie  desired;  but  in  the  message  ot 
ihia  year  he  modifies  it  a little.  Now  the  conquest 
lie  disavows;  that  is,  he  does  not  mean  to  lake  the 
whole  ol  Mexico,  i suppose  Inal  he  means  lo  uivide 
it  very  much  as  Lord  ADeideen  divided  Oregon  with 
him,  lo  lake  what  he  wants  and  leave  the  rest.  He 
says: 

•‘It  was  never  contemplated  by  me  to  make  a per- 
manent conquest  oi  Mexico,  or  lo  destroy  her  nation- 
ality.” . 

Well,  sir,  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  aid  i 
need  not  admonish  gentlemen  on  this  Hour  ol  this 
fact,  for  1 have  prooi  m my  hand.  What  does  the 
president  tell  you?  1 heard  it  asserted  by  a senator 
the  other  day,  that  senators  voted  fur  the  a;  propria- 
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lions  of  the  war  under  a protest.  That  they  did  it 
for  nothing  else  than  to  relieve  General  Taylor  from 
the  critical  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
president  came  and  made  a thrilling  announcement 
that  American  blood  had  been  shed  on  American  soil. 
And  while  every  heart  palpatated  at  such  an  outrage, 
senators,  anxious  to  relieve  Gen.  Taylor,  were  now 
willing  to  vote  the  supplies  required,  even  though  the 
bill  for  raising  them  was  accompanied  by  the  decla- 
ration which,  at  that  time,  they  believed  to  be  untrue, 
that  “war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico.’’  They 
gave  th  ir  voles  under  the  protest  that  it  was  express- 
ly for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Taylor.  And  what  does  the 
president  now  say  to  those  senators?  Why,  he  says 
you  did  not  mean  any  such  thing.  You  could  not 
have  meant  it.  You  knew  that  indemnity  must  be 
acquired.  Senators,  when  you  passed  that  vote,  you 
all  meant  to  gel  territory.  The  president  has  said 
so.  He  is  your  executive  officer — surely  he  ought 
to  know,  and  the  president  has  a right  to  say  it,  be- 
cause actiuns  speak  louder  than  words.  You  voted 
him  the  men  and  the  money;  you  gave  him  ihe  sword 
and  the  purse,  and  you  gave  him  unlimited  license 
to  conduct  the  war  as  he  pleased,  and  now  you  must 
pass  this  bill — give  him  the  ten  regiments  of  regulars, 
and  afterward  twenty  regiments  of  volunteers,  and 
let  him  thus,  according  to  the  senator  from  Kentuc- 
ky, increase  his  av  .liable  forces  in  Mexico  to  ninety 
thousand,  and  go  on,  subjugating  that  country;  and 
what  will  lie  tell  you  at  the  next  session?  He  now 
tells  you: 

“Congress  could  not  have  meant — when,  in  May, 
1846,  they  appropriated  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and 
authorized  the  president  to  employ  the  military  arid 
naval  forces  ot  the  Unite!  Suites,  and  to  accept  the 
services  of  fifiy  thousand  volunteers,  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  the  war;  . nd  when  at  their  last  session,  and 
after  our  army  bail  invaded  Mexico,  they  made  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  authorized  the  raising  ol 
additional  troops  lor  the  same  purpose — that  no  in- 
demnity was  to  be  obtained  from  Mexico  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  and  yet  it  was  certain  that  if  no 
Mexican  territory  was  acquired  no  indemnity  could 
be  obtained. 

“Ji  is  lartlier  manifest  that  congress  conte  nplaied 
territorial  indemnity,  from  the  lact,  that  at  their  last 
session  an  act  was  passed,  upon  the  executive  re- 
commendation, appropriating  three  millions  if  dol- 
lars with  that  express  object.  This  appropriation 
was  made  ‘to  enable  the  president  to  conclude  a 
treaty  ol  peace,  limits,  and  ooundaries  with  the  re- 
public ol  Mexico,  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  event 
that  said  treaty,  when  signed  by  the  authorised 
agents  ol  the  two  governments,  and  duly  ratified  by- 
Mexico,  shall  call  lor  the  expenditure  of  the  same, 
or  any  part  thercot.’  The  object  of  asking  this 
appropriation  was  distinctly  slated  in  the  several 
messages  on  the  subject  which  1 communicated  to 
congress.” 

V ote  him  now  the  men  and  money  he  now  asks 
and  what  will  he  tell  you  at  the  next  session?  Why, 
that  congress  intended  to  overrun  all  Mexico!  He 
will  say, — you  meant  that  1 should  carry  destruction 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  country — that 

“I  should  dip  my  sword  in  blood,  and  write  my  name 

On  desolated  lands  and  cities.’’ 

And  he  would  have  a right  to  say  so!  Vote  him  the 
men  and  the  money  he  wants — let  him  have  ninety 
thousand  troops  there,  and  he  will  enact  scenes,  that 
perhaps  we  tittle  think  of;  and  at  the  next  session  he 
will  come  and  tell  us,  that  that  was  what  we  meant, 
and  lie  will  have  a right  to  do  so,  because  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  We  certainly,  in  giving 
our  voles,  must  be  supposed  to  have  some  object  to 
attain — that  object,  the  president  can  construe  for 
himself. 

In  regard  to  the  amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
posed to  this  bill,  instead  of  making  it  Detter,  it 
leaves  it  more  obnoxious  still.  It  leaves  it  lo  the  pre- 
sident's discretion  whether  to  embody  these  troops 
or  not;  but  that  is  the  very  thing  we  ought  not  to  do. 
He  has  had  discretion  enough.  Was  it  not  at  his 
discretion  that  our  troops  were  marched  lo  the  Rio 
Grande?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  course  is  to 
take  the  discretion  into  our  own  hands,  and  make 
specific  appropriations  lor  specific  objects.  Then  we 
shall  know  for  what  objects  they  are  made. 

But  the  president  says  now,  tie  does  out  want  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  Mexico,  but  lie  wants  in- 
demnity and  seeurny.  Well,  these  are  words  easily 
pronounced.  But  we  had  a good  old  lessons  in  New 
England,  requiring  the  definition  of  words  to  be  given. 
Indemnity  lor  what? — Security  for  whai?  I find  the 
indemnity  lie  wanted,  was  not  only  indemnity  for  cur 
claims,  and  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  war;  but  in 
addition  lo  all  ttiis,  he  warned  to  drive  a bargain 
with  them — he  was  not  willing  to  make  peace  unless 
they  would  sell  him  a part  ol  tiicir  country  with  its 
inhabitants,  lor  1 read  in  the  5ib  anu  Cih  articles  ol 


the  tre-a'y  proposed  by  our  government  to  Mexico, 
follows,  viz:, 

“Art-  5.  In  consideration  of  Ihe  extension  of  the 
limits  of  the  United  Slates,  as  they  are  defined  by  the 
preceding  article,  and  by  the  stipulations  which  are 
further  contained  in  article.  8,  the  Uni'ed  States  aban- 
don Inrever  against  the  United  Mexican  States  all 
reclamation  on  account  of  the  eosts  of  this  war;  and, 
besides,  agree  to  pay  to  the  United  Mexican  States, 
in  the  city  of  lexica,  the  sum  of . 

“Art.  6 In  full  consideration  of  the  stipulations 
contained  in  articles  4 and  8 of  this  treaty,  the  Unit 
ed  States  agree  to  assume  and  pay  all  sums  at  pres- 
ent due  to  claimants,  and  those  which  may  he  here 
after  established,  according  to  the  convention  con- 
cluded between  the  two  republics,  in  Ihe  city  of 
Mexico,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1843,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  what  shall  be  decided  in  favor  of  the 
claimants,  according  to  a convention  between  the 
United  Stales  and  the  Mexican  republic,  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1839-  And  Ihe  United  States  equally  agree 
to  assume  and  pay  all  reclamations  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  ihe  government  of  the  United 
Mexican  States,  not  previously  decided,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  three  millions  of  dollars  which  have 
arisen  prior  to  the  13th  day  of  May,  1846,  and 
which  shall  be  adjudged  lo  be  due  by  a commis- 
sion established  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  whose  decisions  shall  be  definitive  and  con 
elusive:  Provided,  always.  That  in  deciding  on  the 

validity  of  the  said  demands,  the  commission  shall  be 
guided  and  governed  by  the  principles  and  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  first  ami  fi.th  articles  of  the  unratified 
convention,  concluded  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the 
20 1 h of  November.  1843  and  in  no  case  shall  they 
give  judgment  in  favor  of  any  claim  not  embraced  by 
these  principles  and  rules.  And  the  United  Slates, 
for  the  present  and  the  future,  exonerate  the  United 
Mexican  slates  from  any  of  the  3iid  demands  what- 
soever, which  may  be  admitted  or  i ejected  by  said 
board  of  commissioners.” 

He  requires  payment  of  our  unliquidated  claims — 
he  requires  the  expenses  of  ihe  war,  and  in  addition 
to  these,  he  requires  that  they  shall  sell  him  just  as 
much  territory  as  he  sees  fit  to  buy  at  his  own  price 
— this  is  the  indemnity  and  security  he  w ants.  Are 
senators  prepared  to  sanction  these  views?  Can  they 
face  the  indignation  of  the  world,  after  having  insist- 
ed on  them?  Here  is  a government  enfeebled  — bro- 
ken down — i people  di-lracled — having  a natural 
attachment  to  the  homes  of  their  birth  — lo  the  suil 
berieatn  which  moulder  the  bones  of  their  fathers — 
and  because  they  dojiol  choose  to  sell  their  country 
and  themselves,  ttie  president  says  the  war  must  be 
prosecuted  and  carried  inio  the  vital  parts  of  Mexico. 
Well  now,  the  course  of  the  president  seems  to  me 
decidedly  reprehensible.  Perhaps  I have  commented 
upon  it  in  a manner  not  quite  becoming  to  this  place; 
1 hope  not. 

I cannot  help  remarking  injustice  lo  him,  that  he 
has  riot  shown  a di-position  iur  war  in  all  cases.  1 
think  in  the  management  of  the  Oregon  treaty  he 
exhibited  a chi  l-tiaii  meekness  lo  a surprising  degree. 
But  tie  did  not  inherit  the  blessing  of  the  meek.  He 
did  not  get  ttie  land.  He  would  not  submit  to  aroi- 
iration.  Well,  how  did  he  settle  it? 

Let  Mr.  Pakeuham,  the  British  minister,  tell  rns 
own  story. 

“Washington,  June  13.  1846. 

My  lord:  In  conformity  with  wnal  1 had  the  honor 
to  slate  m my  despatch  (No.  6dj  ol  the  7lh  instant, 
the  president  sent  a message  on  Wednesday  last  to 
the  senate,  submitting  fur  the  opinion  of  that  body, 
the  diult  ol  a convention  lor  the  settlement  ol  ttie 
Oregon  question,  which  i was  instructed  by  your 
lordship’s  despatch  (No.  1J)  ol  the  18tn  May  to  pro- 
pose lor  I fie  acceptance  ot  the  United  Slates. 

“Alter  a few  hours  deliberation  on  each  of  the 
three  buys,  (Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,)  the 
senate  by  a majority  oi  38  votes  lo  12,  adopted  yes- 
terday evening  a resolution  advising  the  president  lo 
accept  the  terms  proposed  by  her  majesty’s  govern- 
ment. i lie  president  did  nut  hesitate  to  act  on  this 
auvice,  and  rVir.  Buchanan  accordingly  sent  lor  me 
this  morning,  and  iniurmeJ  me  ttial  the  conditions 
uttered  by  her  majesty ’s  government  were  accepted 
by  the  government  ol  the  United  S.aies,  without  the 
audition  or  alteration  of  a single  word. 

“1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

“R.  PAKENHAM. 

“The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.” 

lie  takes  it  just  exactly  as  it  was  cooked  up  fol- 
ium, vtiy  much  as  sick  children  are  directed  to  du 
when  liny  have  an  unpalatable  dose  ol  medicine  lo 
take — “shut  your  eyes  and  open  your  mouth  and 
down  with  it.”  Now  1 have  not  a word  to  suy 
against  ttie  settlement  of  ihe  Oregon  question;  but  it 
seems  lo  me  that  it  would  have  lead  a little  better  in 
history,  ii  it  had  not  been  preceded  by  so  much  b us- 
tering  anU  bragging.  And  it  iv.sa  nine  amusing,  io 


see  Ihe  effect  it  had  on  nor  eas'ern  democraev.  Th« 
man  who  did  not  go  for  54  deg.  40  min.,  was  a fede- 
ralist, a traitor;  and  some  were  so  zealous  that  they 
''ven  got  up  54  deg  49  min.  Upon  them  the  treaty 
came  like  a thunderclap,  and  ihey  had  to  reverse  the 
sleam  so  suddenly  lhat  it  came  nigh  oroducing  a fatal 
collapse  in  the  party. 

But,  sir,  the  president  is  not  so  entirely  warlike  in 
his  nature  as  his  conduct  to  Mexico  would  indicate; 
he  has  oiher  and  milder  qualities;  he  merely  has 
none  of  lhat  ferocious  spirit,  characterised  by  the 
poet  as — 

‘That  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.” 

It  is  a colder  country  at  54  deg  40  in  Now,  if 
right  in  the  position  I have  taken  here,  the  question 
is,  what  is  the  duly  of  the  American  senate?  What 
are  they  to  do?  To  go  on  and  vote  these  ten  regi- 
ments? The  honorable  senator  from  Kentu-ky  the 
other  day  said  he  did  not  know  why  regulars  were 
preferreil  to  volunteers.  I do  not  kno  v that  1 do. — 
But  Ya rikees  guess  somel imes. 

War  is  to  be  made,  sir,  not  only  upon  Mexico,  hut 
Ihe  free  laborers  .,f  the  country  fnd  the  first  on- 
slaught is  lo  he  ma  le  in  the  shape  > a tax  on  tea  and 
coffee;  and  it  is  the  patronage  which  the  creation  of 
these  ten  regiments  is  to  give  him,  which  he  thinks 
will  enable  him  lo  effect  it,  and  the  prescient  has 
probably  come  lo  the  conclusion  taught  ny  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  teat  with  the  patron  ige  of  ten  re- 
'giments  at  his  command,  “some  things  will  be  done  as 
well  as  others.'” 

1 think  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  with  his  great 
acumen,  if  he  looks  through  his  glasses,  may  discover 
why  the  president  prefers  regulars. 

Well,  why  cannot  senators  who  think  with  me, 
lhat  the  war  is  wrong,  radically  wrong,  co  ne  out 
and  declare  so  by  their  votes?  Why  sit  here  de- 
nouncing the  president,  arid  then  be  guilty  of  ihe  in- 
consistency— with  ali  deference  I say  it — of  voting 
men  arid  money  lo  carry  on  the  war?  Why,  it  is 
said  it  would  tie  unpopular  to  withhold  the  supplies. 
Are  we  afraid  to  trust  the  people  with  a greit  ques- 
tion of  right?  Sir,  i think  those  who  are  afraid  to 
trust  the  people,  underrate  them.  Ai  e men  afraid  to 
do  that  which  is  right  because  it  may  not  be  pop  ilar? 
Sir,  it  is  this  ghost  of  ths  unpopularity  of  opposition 
to  lire  war,  which  setmi  to  sit  like  a nightmare  upon 
American  statesmen.  Sir,  I think  there  was  more 
truth  than  poetry  in  chat  was  -aid  by  a western 
man.  He  said  he  got  caught  by  opposing  the  last 
war,  and  he  did  not  mean  io  get  caught  again — he 

intended  now  to  go  for  war,  pestilence  and  famine 

And  I think  there  is  a g >od  deal  of  that  feeling  in 
the  country  now.  Men  are  afraid  lo  take  a Oold 
stand. 

It  is  said  that  the  people  have  already  decided  this 
matter;  that  they  have  settled  that  the  war  shall  be 
prosecuted.  I deny  it  nlirely.  1 do  not  believe  it. 
i'eople  have  se  tied  it.  I have  never  met  ainonv 
the  people,  one  m ten  who  thought  the  war  was 
right,  or  thought  that  it  would  be  right  farther  to 
prosecute  it. 

1 believe,  sir,  that  the  heart  of  this  whole  people  h 
-iek  of  this  miserable,  temporizing  policy  which  is 
putting  justice,  and  right,  and  truth  out,  in  order 
that  expediency  may  walk  in  and  govern,  control, 
and  direct  our  actions.  1 wish  that  the  experiment 
might  be  tried  by  congress  of  acting  and  voting  on 
tins  matter  according  to  the  convictions  of  their  own 
understanding  as  expressed  by  themselves,  when 
they  speak  of  the  character  of  this  war.  I listened, 
the  other  day  vvnh  great  pleasure,  to  the  remarks  of 
the  honoraole  senator  from  South  Carolina.  I trust 
1 heard  with  profit,  the  suggestions  which  he  Lhrew 
out  when  speaking  on  his  resolutions  But,  1 confess 
that  1 was  somewhat  astonished  lhat  a man  of  bis 
great  experience— his  vast  learning— his  keen  obser- 
vation— eould  really  think  tiiat  there  could  be  any 
virtue  in  the  passage  oi  lliese  resolutions.  1 . ould 
like,  indeed,  lo  see  those  resolutions  passed,  not  that 
1 think  their  passage  would  do  any  goud  in  the  world 
in  the  present  emergency.  But  they  might,  if  adopt- 
ed, serve  as  a sort  of  landmark,  showing  with  what 
rapidity  and  .hat  proclivity  wc  have  travelled  the 
road  to  ruin.  But  lhat  there  would  t,e  a y virtue  in 
them  I have  nut  Ihe  least  idea.  Bass  these  resolu- 
tions unanimously,  in  both  branches  of  congress,  and 
let  the  president  append  to  them  his  usual  declara- 
tion lhat  the  war  was  commenced  by  Mexico;  nay, 
you  may  go  beyond  that,  and  with  all  the  lortns  and 
solemnities  with  which  you  coulu  embody  them,  you 
may  make  them  part  of  ttie  written  fundamental  con- 
stitution of  ttie  land,  and  what  would  they  be  worth? 
Nat  the  paper  upon  which  they  arc  written;  for  the 
very  moment  that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  a popular 
majority  ihey  would  be  utterly  set  at  naught.  He 
dial  is  not  persuaded  of  that,  has  not  read,  it  seems 
io  ...e  the  hist  primer  ol  our  history.  1 think  lhat 
the  resolutions  themselves,  contain  much  that  is  just 
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and  true,  and  that  the  passage  of  them  might  be  of 
some  consequence  in  the  way  which  I have  suggest- 
ed. But  that  their  passage  would  check  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  affairs  is  altogether  out  of  tha 
question. 

I believe,  that  the  people  desire  us  to  go  right, 
and  that  we  have  not  faith  enough  in  the  people. — 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  aspirants  f >i 
public  favor,  flattering  the  people  and  continually 
praising  their  intelligence  and  patriotism,  and  every 
thing  which  gives  value  and  dignity  to  the  tinman 
character.  But  you  do  not  find  these  eulogists  of  the 
public  virtue  at  all  prepared  to  venture  a little  upon 
the  intelligence  which  they  vaunt  so  much.  There 
is  faith  in  expediency,  in  policy,  in  every  thing  but 
justice,  truth  and  right. 

The  present  is,  1 believe,  a critical  period  in  our 
history.  I believe,  that  it  is  presumptnos  in  us  to 
affirm,  as  the  president  has  affirmed  in  his  message, 
that  the  great  question  of  the  capability  of  man  for 
self-government  has  been  settled.  It  is  not  settled, 
sir.  We  are  now  settling  it.  Whether  the  manner 
in  which  we  are  settling  it  will  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably afl’ect  the  condition  of  mankind  hereafter,  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  in  the  future.  We  are  sett  1 mg 
the  question  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  who 
are  to  come  after  us.  If  here  the  experiment  of  self- 
government  should  fail,  w ho  can  estimate  the  conse- 
quences to  our  race?  We  are  to-day  wri  irig  our 
history.  We  are  impressing  that  little  space  which 
we  occupy  between  the  past  and  the  future,  with 
footsteps  which  will  be  indelible.  Whither  are  those 
footsteps  now  tending?  Shall  those  who  are  to  suc- 
ceed us,  find  that  the  course  which  we  are  now  pur- 
suing, led  to  the  broad  fields  of  liberty,  of  peace,  and 
of  prosperity?  Or  shall  it  be,  that  we  are  only 
erecting  monuments  maiking  the  bye  paths  that  lead 
to  the  pitfalls  of  destruction?  These  are  questions 
that  must  come  home  to  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
loves  his  country,  and  prizes  its  free  institutions,  and 
sees  the  dangers  which  now  threaten  them.  Ace  we 
so  blind,  so  lanatical,  so  stupid  as  to  believe  that  the 
great  laws  of  the  physical  and  moral  world  are  lo  he 
reversed  in  our  favoi?  Arc  we  emphatically  ilie 
children  of  destiny?  Can  we  take  our  destiny  in  our 
own  hands,  and  control  iti1 2 3 4 * * *  Not  so.  Jt  seems  to  me, 
that  there  is  a light  streaming  down  the  pathway  of 
ages  illuminating  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  that  it 
13  written  in  glaring  characters — retribution.  It  is 
a law  in  operation  all  around  us — in  the  physical, 
moral,  and  political  world.  It  is  true  of  nations  as 
of  individuals:  “whatsoever  a man  sows,  that  shall 
he  also  reap.”  I would  ask  those  disposed  to  look 
at  this  question  in  the  light  of  history,  to  go  back, 
and  by  its  aid,  trace  the  long  vista  of  ages  that  have 
elapsed.  Let  them  go  back,  if  they  will,  to  the 
morning  of  creation,  w lien  all  the  sons  of  Cod  shout- 
ed together  for  joy,  that  almighty  power  had  spoken 
a new  world  into  being; ana  they  will  riot  find  it  re- 
corded in  any  page  of  that  history,  that  any  nation 
ever  sowed  the  seeds  of  war  and  slavery,  and  reaped 
the  fruits  of  peace  and  liberty.  No!  that  passage 
remains  to  be  written;  and  it  requires  no  very  great 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  that  we  can  now 
hear  the  voice  of  all  nations  of  the  past  sounding  a 
solemn  warning  in  our  ears.  Let  us  beware,  lest 
that  fate  which  has  constantly  followed  such  a course 
of  poliey  may  not  soon  be  ours. 

I have  thus  endeavored  to  discharge  my  duty.  1 
am  quite  aware  of  the  imperfection  ol  the  effort. — 
But  before  I conclude,  1 wish  to  say  a single  word 
personal  lo  myself,  and  lo  let  you  know,  sir,  and  the 
senate  know,  that  if  it  be  fanaticism  which  1 have 
uttered,  I am  not  alone  responsible  for  it.  Jt  is  not 
peculiar  to  myself,  sir,  nor  those  with  « horn  I act. — 
We  had,  a year  or  so  ago,  in  the  stale  of  N.  Hamp 
shire,  a pair  of  democratic  organs,  and  it  was  rather 
doubtful  whether  they  were  entirely  harmonious. — 
Butin  May,  these  New  Hampshire  “patriots”  came 
together — they  had  an  annexation — and  when  they 
came  together,  they  undertook  to  define  the  true  de 
mocratic  faith  upon  this  very  doctrine  of  slavery. — 
I read  from  the  “New  Hampshire  Patriot”  of  27th 
May,  1847. 

[Mr.  Hale  here  read  extracts  from  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Patriot,  contending  that  the  democrats  of  slave 
stales  were  friendly  to  abolition,  and  would  ultimate- 
ly effect  it;  but  as  we  have  not  the  paper,  we  do  not 
undertake  to  give  the  extracts.] 

That  is  “New  Hampshire  b'atrioi”  democracy — 
about  twelve  months  old.  So,  if  1 am  fanatical,  l am 
not  without  authority  for  my  fanaticism;  and  a man 
may,  it  seems,  entertain  all  the  sentiments  which  1 
have  advanced  without  being  cast  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  democracy  as  it  is  now  organised.  But  I leave 
the  subject.  I thank  the  senate  for  the  patience, 
kindness  and  candor  with  which  I have  been  heard. 
It  is  do  pleasant  duty  that  1 have  performed.  It  is 
not  agreeable  to  my  feelings  to  occupy  the  place  ol 
an  Ishmaelite  here,  my  hand  being  against  every 


man’s,  and  every  man’s  hand  against  mine.  If  any 
remarks  have  fallen  from  me,  offensive  to  the  feeling 
of  a single  senator,  of  which  1 am  wholly  unconsci- 
ous, I can  assure  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  they  were  altogether  unintentional.  I have  en- 
deavored to  deal  with  principles  and  measures,  not 
with  men.  I believe  that  the  institutions  of  the 
country  are  endangered.  I believe  that  the  course 
in  which  we  are  proceeding,  unless  our  career  be  ar 
rested,  will  most  inevitably  conduct  us  lo  destruction; 
and  I have  thrown  out  these  suggestions,  in  the  hope 
of  doing  something,  however  feeble  the  attempt,  in 
order  to  excite  correct  public  sentiment  on  this  all 
vital  question. 
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Increase  oj  the  army. — The  bill  lo  raise  ten  addi- 
tional regiments  of  regular  troops  being  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  question  being  on  its  passage- — 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said:  My  purpose,  Mr. 
President,  in  now  addressing  the  senate,  is  to  give 
my  opinion  upon  certain  points  connected  with  the 
present  war,  which,  it  seems  to  be  conceded,  may 
he  properly  discussed  upon  the  present  bill.  They 
are  these: 

1 Is  the  war  a just  and  honorable  one,  or  is  it  un- 
just and  dishonorabh  ? 

2.  Has  it  been  heretofore  properly  prosecuted? 

3.  How  should  it  hereafter  be  prosecuted? 

4.  What  end,  consistly  with  the  good  name  of  the 
nation,  should  be  attended  by  it? 

Mr.  President,  upon  each  of  these  propositions,  1 
propose  to  present  my  views  with  the  frankness  and 
freedom  which  become  a senator,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  deference  which  1 sincerely  feel  for 
the  opinions  of  those  upon  both  sides  of  the  cham- 
ber with  whom  1 shall  be  lour.d  to  differ. 

Nothing,  sir,  is  more  annoying  to  me  than  to  refer 
at  any  time  to  any  thing  personal  to  myself,  and  it  is 
especially  so  lo  do  so  in  the  presence  in  which  1 
stand.  But  there  may  be  circumstances  which  ren- 
der it  a duty.  I feel  myself  in  that  condition,  and 
I therefore  a-,k  the  kind  indulgence  of  yourself  and 
the  senate  to  say  a word  or  two  of  a personal  cha- 
racter. 

1 o those  who  know  me,  Mr.  President,  it  is,  I am 
sure,  unnecessary  lo  disclaim  that  am  actuated  on 
this  occasion,  neither  in  what  1 shall  say  or  do,  by 
any  other  motive  than  the  single  motive  of  duly  to 
my  country.  If  1 could  be  mud  enough  lo  desire 
any  other  politicrl  post  of  honor  than  the  one  which 
1 now  bold,  (sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  ol  my  ambition,)  J hope  1 know  myself 
well  enough  to  be  able  lo  say,  with  truth,  that  I 
should  scorn  to  obtain  it  by  pandering  to  popular 
passion  or  official  power.  But,  sir,  I am  proud  to 
stale  that  1 have  no  auch  desire;  that  there  is  r>o 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  present  executive  which  1 
would  accept,  and  none  in  the  power  of  the  people, 
to  give  that  1 would  take.  In  the  school  of  political 
ethics  in  which  l have  been  taught,  I have  imbibed, 
as  my  first  and  last  lesson,  the  duty  to  do  what  you 
believe  to  be  right,  and  confi  iently  abide  the  result. 
Beit  the  approbation  of  your  fellow-men  or  not, 
you  have  then  the  approbation  of  your  own  con- 
science, transcending,  infinitely  transcending  in  true 
value  any  reward  that  can  flow  from  human  source. 

As  to  popularity,  sir,  1 estimate  it  as  nothing,  if  it 
is  sought  after.  Its  real  worth  is  when  it  follows 
good  ends,  accomplished  by  good  means.  It  be- 
comes disgrace  when  catered  for. 

1 would  not  atom  any  political  opinion  which  1 
did  not  sincerely  entertain,  nor  conceal  one  which  1 
did  entertain,  to  win  any  honor  which  iny  country 
men  could  bestow;  honor  so  won,  if  I was  capable 
of  so  winning  it,  would  be  lo  me  but  hourly  abase- 
ment. 

Sir,  1 need  not  say  that  1 came  into  this  body  dif- 
fering with  the  administration  upon  almust  every 
subject  of  our  public  civil  policy.  Thi3  difference, 
decided  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing been  diminished,  has  been  but  more  and  more 
strengthened  and  confirmed.  I believe  they  misap- 
prehend the  true  policy  ol  the  country,  and  funda- 
mentally err  upon  great  and  vital  points  of  constitu- 
tional power.  I may  be  mistaken,  but  1 believe  as 
sincerely  as  1 believe  in  my  own  existence  that  the 
day  w ill  come,  and  is  rapidly  coming,  when  this  will 
be  seen  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  people,  and 
that  until  then  the  country  will  be  deprived  of  many 
a blessing  which  the  constitution  was  intended  lu 
bestow.  But,  sir,  new  questions  have  arisen,  and 
are  now  agitating  the  naiion.  We  nre  at  war;  and 
upon  one  ol  the  questions  growing  out  of  it  1 find 
myself  differing  perhaps  with  most  of  the  senators 
on  this  side  ol  the  chamber,  not  1 hop©  with  all  with 
whom  it  is  niy  pride  and  pleasure  generally  lo  agree. 


I need  not  say,  Mr.  Fresident,  to  you  or  to  them, 
that  this  difference  exists,  if  it  does  exist,  because  I 
am  unable  from  a sense  of  duty  to  have  it  otherwise. 
Party  ties,  parly  prepossessions,  party  association8, 
strong  as  they  ever  are  and  should  be,  can  never  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  an  honorable  man  violate 
what  he  feels  lo  be  his  duly  to  his  country.  And 
when  in  lhat  duty  is  involved  his  country’s  reputa- 
tion, they  should  be  and  are  weaker  than  the  spider’s 
web. 

Nor  upon  this  occasion  do  I feel  any  other  concern 
than  that  which  the  mere  fact  of  difference  creates, 
because  I know  so  well  the  senators  who  are  around 
me.  lhat  whatever  regret  they  may  feel  that  our 
opinions  are  not  upon  all  points  identical,  1 should 
cease  to  have,  what  1 am  sure  1 now  have,  their  re- 
spect and  esteem,  if  I surrendered  my  own  judg- 
ment and  paltered  with  my  own  conscience  upon  a 
measure  vital  in  that  judgment  to  the  true  fame  of 
our  common  country.  We  differ,  sir,  but  we  d i tie r 
as  friends.  We  differ,  sir,  but  we  differ  as  patriots. 
We  have  alike  the  true  honor  of  the  country  at 
heart— we  are  only  not  agreed,  perhaps,  as  to  what 
that  true  honor  demands. 

Sir,  he  libels  them,  and  libels  me,  who  doubts  our 
high  and  patriotic  purposes.  He  violates  the  deco- 
rum of  private  life,  and  the  decencies  of  official 
relations,  where  it  exists,  who  intimates  lhat  we  are 
capable,  under  any  state  of  things,  or  for  any  pur- 
poses, of  taking  sides  with  the  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try. We  aim* alike  at  her  honor;  we  disagree,  if  we 
do  disagree,  as  lo  the  true  mode  oi  vindicating  and 
maintaining  it.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the  good  and 
liberal  of  my  countrymen  will,  1 have  no  doubt, 
when  they  shall  have  seen  what  I am  about  to  svy, 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe  lhat  my  motives  are 
pure  and  j alriotic.  There  may  be,  and  perhaps 
are,  mere  followers  of  the  party  camp,  whose  hope 
it  is  to  feed  on  the  spoils  of  the  contest,  who  may 
profess  to  doubt  it;  but  none  such  du  1 drop  a sylla- 
ble to  salisly.  Bred  in  the  corruption  of  the  motto 
of  the  political  freebooter,  that  the  spoils  belong  lo 
the  victor — fighting  not  for  principle,  but  lor  plun- 
der, they  are  as  teculent  as  their  motto,  and  beneath 
the 'notice  ol  honest  men;  only,  indeed,  to  be  shun- 
ned as  you  would  shun  any  loathsome  toad  lhat 
might  be  in  your  pathway. 

Is  the  war  just  and  honorable  or  not? 

1 think  it  is,  and  I hope,  for  the  good  name  of  my 
country,  that  such  will  be  the  judgment  of  Chris- 
tendom. Sir,  L wish  to  be  cleariy  understood.  I am 
not  inquiring  into  the  conduct  ol  the  executive,  into 
its  prudence,  or  its  constitutionality.  My  single 
proposition  now  is,  lhat  as  between  ihe  U.  Slates 
and  Mexico,  Ihe  former  had  just  cause  ot  war  on 
me  15th  May,  184C,  when  the  war  act  ol  that  date 
was  passed,  and  that  on  that  day  war  in  fact  existed 
by  means  of  the  unjust  and  illegal  act  ul  Mexico.— 
Sir,  I repeat  before  going  further,  that  1 sincerely 
trust,  as  1 love  the  iuir  tame  of  my-  countrymen, 
that  1 may  be  able  to  make  this  plain.  Sir;  1 should 
bow  in  deep  and  hearllelt  mortification  lor  that 
fame  if  1 did  nut  believe  it  lo  he  plain.  1 would 
not  have  it  even  to  be  involved  in  the  slightest  ob- 
scurity or  doubt,  from  the  dread  ot  the  judgment 
which  the  civilized  world  would  then  he  compelled 
to  pass  upon  us.  We  live  in  an  age  when  nations, 
as  individuals,  lose  their  power  ami  usefulness,  and 
sink  into  degradation  it  they  perpetrate  ucls  of 
wrong  and  injustice.  We  are,  thank  God,  sur- 
rounded by  a moral  atmosphere  as  necessary  to 
healthful  national  existence,  as  '.he  atmosphere  we 
breathe  is  necessary  to  individual  life.  11  we  dis- 
card u,  il  we  sink  below  it,  il  we  substitute  for  it 
that  which  is  insepaiable  troin  violence  and  injus. 
liee,  the  punishment  is  at  hand.  1 he  decay  begin., 
and  pi  ogresses  until  we  are  involved  in  iiopelesg 
ruin. 

National  character  is  national  power;  aud  the 
pure  r,  the  more  e lev  a ted,  the  more  spotless  lhat  cha- 
ncier, the  greater  the  power,  i trust,  therelore,  in 
God  that  1 am  right  in  the  opinion  that  Lliis  war  is 
upon  our  part  just  and  honorable.  Il  not,  11  not 
clearly  juM  and  honorable,  men  will  we  he  pro- 
nounced by  the  judgment  of  the  world  a baud  of 
murderers.  No  other  sentence  can  then  be  passed 
upon  us.  If  we  are  right,  we  are  worthy  descend- 
ants of  sires  v\  ho  knew  no  moral  blemish,  who  esti- 
mated the  national  honor  above  all  piice.  It  wear© 
wrong,  we  have  disgraced  the  inheritance  ot  free- 
dom they  have  tell  us,  brought  dishonor  upon  our 
laud,  and  aimed  a fatal  blow  at  constitutional  liec- 
dom  itself.  ...  , 

It  1 speak  strongly  it  is  because  1 feel  strongly.  1 
wish  to  give  offence  lo  none;  I take  no  otience  if 
others  hold  a diflereut  opinion.  1 am  here  to  justify 
my  own  before  the  senate  and  the  cuuulry,  aud  I 
mean  to  do  it  with  the  freedom  lhat  belongs  lo  each 
of  us. 

1 have  all  instinctive  repugnance  to  believe  my 
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country  wrong  in  any  war  in  which  she  can  engage, 
and  I rejoice  that  in  this  instance  my  feelings  and 
my  judgment  are  one.  I now  proceed  with  the  at- 
tempt to  maintain  that  judgment.  1 have  not  time, 
sir,  nor  health  to  state  all  the  facts  which  our  diffi- 
culties with  Mexico  have  developed  applicable  to 
this  question.  Nor  if  l had  should  1 dee  n it  neces- 
sary to  trespass  so  much  up  in  the  time  of  this  body. 
My  purpose  is  to  refer  only  to  such  as  I am  sure 
cannot  be  successfully  denied,  and  which  are  of 
themselves,  in  my  judgment,  conclusive  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

In  1334  the  Mexican  congress  passed  a decree  re- 
quiring all  citizens  to  surrender  to  the  government 
their  arms.  The  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas 
by  decree  remonstrated  against  it  and  other  acts 
repealing  the  constitution  of  Mexico  of  1824,  by 
which  they  had  changed  the  government  from  a 
federal  to  a central  one. 

For  this  Gen.  Cos,  under  the  order  of  Santa  Anna, 
at  the  head  of  his  army  broke  up  the  legislature  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  arreste  I all  the  officers  of 
the  government,  marched  over  the  Rio  Grande  and 
established  his  headquarters  at  San  Antonio,  leaving 
a garrison  at  Lipautitlan  on  the  Nueces  and  one  at 
Goliad.  The  Texans  'hen  commenced  the  revolu- 
tion, retook  Goliad,  Lipautitlan,  and  San  Antonio 
in  1836 

The  boundaries  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  as  these 
departments  were  laid  off  into  one  state  by  the  con- 
stitution of ’24,  was  the  Nueces,  running  for  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  miles  up  that  stream,  and  then 
by  a I ine  across  from  that  point  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  territory  below  that  line,  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  was  part  of  the  slate  of  Ta- 
maulipa.1-;  Tamaulipas  granted  it  to  various  indivi 
duals  by  what  were  called  colony-grants,  under 
which  many  settlements  were  made.  These  colo- 
nists, or  the  greater  portion  of  them,  so  entitled  to 
this  portion  of  the  territory,  j lined  in  the  Texas 
revolution,  and  were  represented  in  the  convention 
of  Texas  which  subsequently  declared  the  indepen- 
pendence  of  that  republic.  The  day  after  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto  (31st  April,  ’36)  Santa  Anna  sur- 
rendered as  a prisoner.  In  about  six  weeks  after- 
wards he  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  government 
of  Texas,  acknowledging  the  Rio  Grande  as  their 
southwestern  boundary,  upon  condition  that  General 
Filisola,  then  at  the  head  of  live  thousand  troops, 
being  all  that  were  left  to  the  Centralists  to  main- 
tain their  power,  should  be  permitted  to  retire  west 
of  the  river,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  released. 
These  conditions  were  complied  with,  Filisola  being 
permitted  to  retire  with  all  his  force  to  the  west  of 
the  river,  and  Santa  Anna  in  October  afterwards 
released.  The  treaty  contained  also  various  stipu- 
lations about  the  release  of  prisoners  and  the  sur- 
render of  property.  Gen.  Rusk,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Texan  forces,  and  under  the  order  of  the 
Texan  government,  transmitted  a copy  of  the  treaty 
to  General  Filisola,  who  recognised  it,  and  at  once 
complied  will)  all  the  obligations  it  imposed  upon 
him. 

In  1836,19th  December,  the  Texan  congress  pass- 
ed a law  describing  the  Rto  Grande  as  their  south- 
western boundary.  Alter  this,  Filisola  was  super- 
seded m command  by  lire  appointment  of  General 
Urrea,  who  immediately  commenced  raising  an  anny 
to  re- invade  Texas.  General  Rusk,  who  was  still 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Texas,  and  stationed  at 
the  Guadaioqpe,  ordered  the  families  between  that 
river  and  the  Rio  Grande  to  retire  to  his  rear  or  to 
remove  to  the  western  hank  of  the  river.  The  most 
of  them  did  retire  to  Ins  rear,  but  many  of  ihe  Mex- 
icans elected  to  cross  the  river  and  settle  on  the  op- 
posite  side.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
removal  of  those  occupying  the  country  and  of 
watching  the  movements  of  the  Mexican  army,  and 
preparatory  to  a. i advance  upon  M aumoros,  he  de- 
spatched General  Felix  Houston  with  a sufficient 
lorce  to  take  possession  ol  Corpus  Cnristi,  and  that 
was  done.  General  Houston  exercised  more  au- 
thority between  the  Nueces  and  the  llio  Grande 
than  Urrea  did,  who  was  stationed  at  Matamoros 
with  a force  of  about  ten  thousand  men.  At  one 
period  Urrea  crossed  the  river  wilt)  the  greater  part 
of  his  command,  and  encamped  a lew  miles  east  o! 
the  river;  but  in  a very  short  period  he  re-eiosseti 
to  the  western  side.  In  this  condition  things  re- 
mained until  1343,  the  Mexicans  having  no  army  to 
the  east  of  the  river,  and  the  T<  x ms  having  a few 
troops  at  Cm  pus  Cnrisii  and  San  Antonio.  With 
these  troops,  howevet,  the  Texins  frequently  made 
excursions  toLirido,  a plat  e upon  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  several  limes  crossed  it.  The  Mexican  troops 
made  two  incursions,  crossing  the  river  both  Limes, 
coming  as  tar  as  San  Autumn,  and  upon  each  occa- 
sion were  immediately  driven  back  to  the  west 
bank.  In  1343,  also,  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon, 
under  watch  tne  Mexican  army  was  to  remaiu  on 


the  west  and  the  Texans  on  the  east  side  of  the  riv- 
er. This  armistice  was  in  the  same  year  revoked 
and  the  war  declared  to  be  renewed.  The  procla- 
mation of  General  Woll  who  was  then  in  command 
of  the  Mexican  force,  issued  by  direction  of  Santa 
Anna,  declared  that  ail  Mexicans  found  within  three 
leagues  of  the  river  would  be  considered  as  “favor 
ing  the  usurpers  of  that  territory,”  meaning  by  the 
territory  the  whole  of  Texas,  be  tried  by  court  mar- 
tial and  capitally  punished.  There  were  during 
this  period,  at  a post  called  Larid  ),  oifthe  east  side 
cf  the  river,  some  citizens  under  a military  organi 
zalion,  and  organized  simply  with  a view  of  defence 
against  the  Indians,  mustered  only  upon  such  occa- 
sions, but  claiming  to  be  citizens  when  Hays  or  Mc- 
Cullough was  there  with  the  I'exan  rangers. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in 
1834  to  the  independence  declared  bv  Texas  in 
1836 — from  that  period  to  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  our  union  in  1845,  and  from  1845  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  no  Mexican  document  can  be  found,  mili- 
tary orcivil — no  Mexican  officer,  military  or  civil, 
has  ever  been  known  to  contend — that  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Nneces  and  the  Rio  Grande  be- 
longed to  Mexico  by  any  other  title  than  that  which 
she  maintained  to  the  whole  territory  between  the 
Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Under  the  colony - 
contracts  granted  by  Tamaulipas,  the  settlers,  at  an 
election  in  Texas  in  1841  or  1842  for  members  of 
congress,  voted  at  Corpus  Ghristi,  claiming  to  be  ci 
tizens  of  Texas,  and  their  votes  were  received  and 
recognised  by  the  government.  The  evidences  to 
the  title,  loo,  to  the  lands  settled  upon,  including  ail 
transfers  from  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1834  to 
t'.e  present  time,  are  recorded  amongst  the  land  re- 
cords of  Texas.  O.i  tne  1-t  of  March,  1815,  the 
alternative  resolutions  for  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  union  were  passed.  On  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  Tex  is  was  admitted,  and  on  the  same 
day  an  act  was  passed  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  U. 
States  over  the  state  of  Texas.  On  the  31-t  Dec., 
1845,  Texas  w as  constituted  a revenue  district,  and 
the  city  of  Galveston,  the  only  port  of  entry,  having 
annexed  to  it,  amongst  other  ports  as  ports  of  deli- 
very, the  port  of  Corpus  Chrisli,  a port  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Nueces.  Under  that  act  a revenue  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  has  been  appointed  for  Cor- 
pus Chrisli.  On  the  2d  February,  1847,  congress, 
byariact  establishing  additional  post  roads  In  the 
state  of  Texas,  established,  amongst  others,  one 
from  Brasos  Santiago,  via  Point  Isabel,  to  Fort 
Brown,  opposite  Matamoros,  and  one  from  Corpus 
Ghristi  to  Brasos  Santiago,  a point  south  of  Point 
Isabel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Now,  as  before  stated,  Texas  was  annexed  under 
the  first  of  the  alternative  resolutions  ol  the  1st 
March,  1845. 

[ The  first  resolution  provides  that  congress  doth 
consent  that  the  territory  properly  included  within 
and  rjghtlully  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas 
may  be  erected  into  a ne.v  state,  to  be  called  the 
stale  of  Texas,  with  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  republic 
by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  existing  government,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of  tiiis 
union. 

That  the  foregoing  consent  of  congress  is  given 
upon  the  condition  that  the  said  state  be  formed 
subject  to  the  adjustment  by  this  government  of  all 
questious  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  our  go- 
vernment; and  the  constitution  thereof,  with  the 
proper  evidence  of  Us  adoption  by  the  people  of 
said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  be  transmuted  to  the 
president  of  the  United  Slates,  Lo  be  laid  before 
congress  for  Us  final  action  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
six. 

The  second  resolution  provides  that  if  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  shall,  in  his  judgment  and 
discretion,  deem  it  most  advisable,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  submit  the  first  resolution  to  ttie  republic 
of  Texas  as  an  overture  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  for  admission  to  negotiate  with  that  republic, 
then  that  a slate  to  he  formed  out  of  tne  present  re- 
public of  Texas,  with  suitable  extent  and  bounda- 
ries, and  with  two  representatives  in  congress  until 
ttie  next  apportionment  of  representation,  shall  be 
admitted  into  this  Union  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  an 
equal  tooling  will)  the  existing  stales,  as  soon  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  sucli  admission  ant  the  ces- 
sion of  the  remaining  Texan  territory  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the.  governments  of 
Texas  and  the  United  States;  and  the  sum  of  jjlUJ,- 
000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
missions  and  negotiations,  to  agree  upon  the  terms 
of  said  admission  and  cession,  either  by  treaty,  lo  be 
submitted  to  the  senate,  or  by  articles  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  two  houses  of  congress,  as  the  president 
may  direct.] 


Immediately  upon  the  annexation,  the  minister  of 
Mexico,  General  Almonte,  demanded  his  pa-sporl-, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  annexation  itself  was  a 
state  of  hostility  to  Mexico;  and  from  that  period 
to  the  march  of  General  Taylor  from  Corpus  Chrisli 
to  Ihe  Rio  Grande,  the  frequent  efforts  of  the  Am  - 
rican  government  to  terminate  the  controversy  by 
negotiation  failed;  and  before  that  march  the  Mex- 
ican government  were  collecting  their  forces  upon 
the  Rio  Grande,  w ith  tile  uvo  .ml  design,  not  of 
taking  possession  only  of  (lie  territory  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  conceding  lo  the 
United  States  that  portion  of  Texas  which  lay  west 
of  the  Nueces,  but  of  disputing  with  the  United 
Stales  the  title  to  the  whole  of  the  country  between 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Sabine,  and  upun  the 
ground  that  ttie  whole  and  every  part  of  that  terri- 
tory was  still  a portion  of  Mexico,  by  virtue  of  her 
original  and  paramount  title.  Now,  the  prop  isiiion 
which  1 seek  to  maintain  is,  that,  as  between  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  the  ior  ncr  tiad  in  this  condition  of 
things,  a perfect  right,  and  the  same  right,  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  the  threatened  invasion,  to 
march  her  troops  inti  the  territory  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  as  into  any  territory 
situated  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Nueces.  The 
question  is  not.  whether  such  a movement  of  the 
troops  was,  under  all  the  cir  umstanccs,  j idicious 
and  prudent.  It  is  not,  whether  by  a ditierenl  . ms  • 
an  actual  conflict  might  not  have  been  avoided;  out 
whether,  as  a matter  of  right,  as  a matter  ol  seif 
defence,  the  United  Stales  had  not,  under  the  law  of 
nations,  full  and  perfect  authority  and  justification  to 
make  such  a movement? 

Now,  what  are  the  clear  and  indisputable  facts? 
The  United  States  had  received  ttie  republic  of 
Texas  into  the  Union  without  antecedently  defining 
her  boundaries,  and  under  a constitution  which  reit- 
erated wfiat  had  been,  as  far  back  as  1836,  a part  of 
her  original  constitution  as  an  independent  republic 
that  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 
was  her  southwestern  boundary.  Ttie  United  Slates 
extended  all  her  laws  over  the  State  of  Texas,  as  so 
admitted.  They  tiad  assumed  actual  jurisdiction  at 
Corpus  Christi.  They  knew  that  there  were  citizens 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  who  claim- 
ed to  be  citizens  of  the  Slate  of  Texas  so  admitted. 
They  know  that  for  nine  years  the  State  of  Texas 
had  existed  as  an  independent  nation. 

Who  proposed  withdrawing  Taylor  on  the  13th 
-May?  Who  denied  then  that  we  had  good  right  to 
repel  the  Mexicans  and  to  invade,  for  the  purpose 
ol  avenging  the  outrages,  any  and  every  part  of 
Mexico?  She  had  refused  to  negotiate;  she  had  con- 
sidered annexation  as  war;  she  had  termin  .led  all 
diplomatic  relations;  she  bad  refused  to  receive  our 
minister  upon  a mere  quibble  of  the  then  president 
because  he  was  afraid  of  his  own  power;  threatened 
with  downfall  because  it  was  believed  he  was  will- 
ing to  negotiate  at  all.  She  had  mustered  an  army 
on  ihe  Rio  Grande,  with  the  declared  object  of  in- 
vading all  Texas  arid  recovering  the  whole  to  her 
own  sovereignty.  Her  ttien  government  owed  its 
existence  to  this  very  determination.  She  had  never 
maintained  any  peculiar  title  to  what  is  now  called 
disputed^  territory.  What,  in  this  state,  were  the 
United  States  to  do?  Were  they  bound  to  remain 
still  and  wait  the  invasion,  or  were  they  not  autho- 
rised to  meet  the  threatened  invasion,  even  upon 
the  admitted  territory  of  the  invader?  Who  doubts 
that,  w i tii  nations  as  vvilh  individuals,  the  right  of 
sell  defence  gives  the  right  to  strike  ihe  first  blow? 
To  prevent  an  injury  is  easier  than  lo  repair  it  — 
Sir,  where  is  ttie  writer  on  the  lavv  of  nations  who 
holds  a diflerenl  opinion?  There  are  some  proposi- 
tions so  plain  ttiat  Ihey  admit  of  no  illustration— 

I hey  furnish  their  own  best  illustration,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  We  had  a clear  undeniaule  right  to 
meet  Mexico  at  the  very  outermost  limits  of  Texas, 
aid  lepel  her  there,  or,  it  we  deemed  it  advisable, 
an  equally  clear  and  undeniable  right  to  anticipate 
her  by  striking  the  firsl  blow  at  her  own  admitted 
territory.  But  it  is  said  that  the  place  of  conflict 
was  on  Mexican  territory,  li  it  was,  ttie  argument 

in  our  behalf  would  not  be  in  the  least  enlenled. 

She  was  there  intending  to  go  further.  She  was 
there  lo  drive  our  army  back  to  the  Sabine;  she  was 
there  to  reconquer  I exas,  the  whole  and  every  part 
ol  1 exas,  and  not  to  retain  a portion  only,  upon  the 
gruu-id  that  such  portion  was  not  Texas. 

But  even  the  fact  is  not  as  alleged.  Whether  this 
portion  of  the  territory  was  or  was  not  rightfully  a 

part  oi  Texas,  was  at  least  a matter  or  dispute. 

Texas  claimed  it:  Texas,  over  a portion  of  it,  exer- 
cised  jurisdiction.  Citizens  residing  on  it  claimed 
to  he  citizens  of  (hat  government.  Mexico  tiad  in 
vain  attempted  lo  reeover  it;  the  constitution  of 
Texas  included  it.  The  United  Stales  had  excrcis- 
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ed,  after  the  admission  of  TVxa=  into  the  Union,  so 
vereignty  over  part  o(  it — the  highest  act  of  sove- 
reignty, the  taxing  power.  She  had  received  Texas 
into  the  Union  without  any  other  definition  of  boun- 
dary, reserving  the  right  only  as  between  Ih'-mselves, 
Texas  and  any  other  power  who  might  question  the 
justice  of  the  boundary , to  sett le  it  by  negotiation. 
Without  a breach  of  honor  to  Texas  the  United 
States  could  no  more  hare  surrendered,  without  in- 
quiry and  negotiation,  to  an  absolute  and  armed 
demand  this  portion  of  the  territory,  than  they 
could  have  surrendered  to  such  a demand  the  entire 
stale. 

All,  H en,  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  title  of 
Texas  to  this  part  ol  her  territory  fs  open  to  dispute. 
Such  a dispute  is  to  be  ^etll  d but  by  two  means — 
by  negotiation  or  b\  force.  If  the  negotiation  was 
refused,  it  Mexico  elected  the  other  alternative, 
force,  can  she  complain  if  we  meet  her  with  force? 
But  suppose  her  design  was  not  actual  force,  but  to 
gel  possession  only  of  the  disputed  ground,  had  not 
the  United  Slates  the  same  right  to  talie  possession, 
and  hold  w haievei  they  possessed,  until  the  question 
of  title  was  decided  by  negotiatin'?  The  very  ques- 
tion of  title  might  have  been  affected  hy  the  fact 
ot  possession.  Mexico  might  have  relied  upon  it  as 
conclusive  of  the  inability  of  Texas,  and  the  United 
Slates  as  their  successor,  to  prevent  it,  and  as  de- 
monstrating that  the  original  sovereignty  has  not 
been  lost  by  the  revolution.  I bis  the  United  Slates 
had  a right  to  guard  against;  their  own  honor  hade 
them  guard  against  it.  If  actual  possession  hy  Mex- 
ico could  weaken  (he  title  of  Texas,  it  was  their 
duly  to  strengthen  it  hv  also  taking  possession. — 
Pending  a question  ol  disputed  territory,  not  actual- 
ly possessed  by  either,  who  ever  contended  that  it 
" as  the  duty  ol  one  ol  Hie  parlies  to  sutler  the  other 
to  lake  possession  and  then  try  the  title?  No,  sir, 
no  lawyer  would  give  such  advice;  no  statesman 
would  so  act.  Things  should  in  such  a case,  be  suf 
feted  to  remain  in  “statu  quo.’7  Neither  should  seek 
to  gel  advantage  ol  the  other.  If  I am  righ'  in  this, 
atid  Mexico  designed  taking  possession,  then  she  can- 
not complain  it  w e also  take  poi  session;  and  especial- 
ly not  tl  she  knew  that,  notwithstanding  such  posses- 
sion , we  weie  u i! ling  at  any  tune  to  negotiate  on  the 
question  of  title. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  that  to  march  into  the  disput- 
ed territory  is  an  act  of  hostility.  I concede  it. — 
But  then  to  threaten  to  march,  to  prepare  to  march, 
to  muster  an  aimy  to  inarch,  arid  with  the  avow- 
ed purpose  ol  taking  luieible  possession  and  holding, 
is  also  an  act  of  hostility.  This  Mexico  did  fimi, 
and  we  h d i lieu  a clear  r.gl.t  to  anticipate  her  upon 
every  principle  of  international  law,  hy  marching 
ourselves  and  placing  ourselv.  s in  a condition  suc- 
cesslully  lo  meet  and  repel  her.  Between  nations, 
assault  may  be  met  by  battery.  But  it  is  said  revo- 
I u l loi  girts  no  title  unaccompanied  by  actual  and 
undistui  bed  possession  and  jurisdiction.  As  a gene- 
ral principle  the  proposition  s true.  Bui  wbai  is  actu- 
al and  undisturbed  possession?  D res  it  mean  that  the 
it  voiulionaiy  government  is  to  have  a soldier  on 
each  tool  ol  In  r asserted  domai.  ? Does  it  mean 
ti  al  evtsiy  inhabitant  within  her  territory  is  lo  ac- 
knowledge and  submit  to  her  sovereighty ? Or  does 
it  not  only  iman  that  such  government  is  lo  have 
possession  cla  ming  exclusive  title  10  the  whole  ol 
her  asserted  bounds,  and  possess  ihe  power  and  de- 
term  maiion  to  make  ihut  title  good  by  force  against 
ihe  original  tovtiteiguty?  i -ay  it  means  (his  and 
nothing  nioi e. 

See  the  result  of  a different  doctrine.  Wedi  dared 
our  independence  in  ’7G;  the  war  conliiiued  seven 
years.  Suppuse  no  ti esiy  ot  peace  had  been  made 
recognising  our  limits,  but  England  had  simply  re- 
tired Horn  the  contest  m disgust  with  the  struggle, 
•as  she  might  well  have  done,  would  not  our  line  at 
Inal  moment  have  been  as  good  lo  every  lout  ol  our 
glorious  thirteen  as  il  was  to  the  very  battle  fields  ol 
b .ratoga  ai  d Yoiktown?  And  yet,  how  inco-  aider- 
aole  a part  ol  our  country  w-asevef  trodden  by  ihe 
American  soldier  or  within  actual  itaih  ol  bis" arm. 
And  yet  how  many  nearts  throughout  the  contest 
heal  high  with  true  loyally  to  England,  and  were 
stinting  or  were  burning  to  strike  le-r  her  standard. 
No,  sir,  the  proposition  is  not  true,  as  il  is  so  some- 
times undeislood.  it  means  only  the  ability  to  make 
toe  usurpation  good  oy  lurce  ol  arms,  when  ihe  usur- 
pei’s  tutu  is  by  mice  ol  arms  assailed.  Sunjecl  to 
tins  lest,  IV  no  can  doubt  that  Texas  had  the  anility 
to  maintain  her  title  lo  any  pail  ol  the  temlory 
claimed  o her  between  the  Nueces  and  the  lie. 
Giande?  Eet  the  tacts  give  the  answer.  Aller  her 
occlaralion  of  independence,  and  ailer  she  had  by 
lurce  driven  the  Mexican  lioops  across  trie  lailet 
river,  they  ancrwai ds  returned  but  twice,  and  were 
each  runt  01  iven  ha  h,  no,  l,u  Ihe  p.  rmo  ot  the 
last  i euisioii,  in  loan.  u Mexican  sou  rer  evei 
ciussed  ilie  river,  and  no  civil  ulhcei  ol  iviexico  ever 


exercised  juris  lictin  over  it.  Texas  then  claimed 
(he  territory;  Texas  drove  Mexico  from  it;  Texas 
had  apparently  the  power,  and  certainly  the  will,  to 
drive  her  Trom  it  whenever  she  invaded  il.  If  these 
were  the  facts — and  l appeal  to  the  honorable  sena- 
tors from  Texas  for  their  truth — what  doubt  i9  there 
that,  to  that  p irt  of  her  constitn'ronal  limits,  she  has 
a perfect  tit'e?  Sir,  a word  or  two  more,  and  upon 
this  point  I have  done.  What  senator,  what  Anver 
icon  would  he  now  content  to  abandon  the  territory, 
make  the  Nuqces  the  boundary,  and  fight  only  for 
(hat  boundary?  For  ppace,  to  pot  an  end  to  the  war, 
to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  some  might  be 
found  who  would,  by  negotiation,  agree  to  that  limit 
of  Mexico — would  surrender  all  title  to  the  rest  of 
Texas.  But  who  is  there  who  would  now  propose 
to  fall  back  to  the  Nueces,  and  ahindon  at  once  th- 
internvediate  territory,  the  very  fields  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  to  Mexico,  and  fight  her  only 
to  ihe  batiks  of  the  Nueces?  I believe,  I hope  for  the 
honor  of  a common  allegiance,  that  there  is  not  one. 

1 have  said  that  I trusted  for  the  sake  of  our  here- 
tofore stainless  character,  that  the  opinion  I have 
thus  fully  endeavored  to  maintain  yvas  correct — that 
the  war  is  on  onr  part  a j ist  one. 

if  not,  sir,  why  is  it  not?  !t  is  because  without 
justification  we  invaded  Mexican  soil.  Il  is  because 
without  justification  we  caused  Mexican  blood  to  be 
spilled  upon  Mexican  ground,  it  is  because  they 
were  met  at  their  own  homes,  which  we  invaded  — 
upon  their  own  fields,  dear  lo  them  as  love  of  country 
is  dear — consecrated  to ’them  by  all  the  associations 
which  bind  man  to  the  soil  of  his  birth  in  the  holiest 
of  all  duties — the  defence  of  home  and  country;  and 
have,  without  right,  without  excuse,  without  palli- 
ation, given  them  to  the  sword;  slaughtered  them  by 
hundieds  and  thousands,  and  driven  the  survivors 
away.  Sir,  would  not  such  a tale  of  wrong  of  itself 
cover  our  country  with  ignominy?  But  it  is  not  yet 
half  told  What  else  have  we  done?  We  have 
seized  upon  il  as  a pretext  for  other,  and,  if  possiole, 
yet  deeper  enormities.  We  hive  published  to  the 
world  a falsehood.  We  have  endeavored  to  conceal 
the  t-ue  cl. at acter  of  our  outrage.  We  ha.ve  stated 
that  the  contest  was  of  their  own  seeking  notours; 
ami  up. >n  this  degrading  perversion  have  pursued 
them  with  still  more  frightful  outrage.  We  al  once 
called  into  the  field,  50  000  soidiers;  placed  the 
"'hole  naval  power  of  the  government  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  executive;  entrusted  him  with  ten  mil- 
lions of  daliars  and  carried  on  the  war  thus  begun; 
took  possession  ol  their  towns,  bombarded  Monterey, 
carried  si  almost  by  slorm,  slaughtering  men  and 
women  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  Still,  the  story 
is  riot  told.  The  damning  dishonor  is  not  yet  asdark. 
as  the  truth.  Another  congress  assembled;  we  of 
the  senate  composing  it  in  part.  We  authorized 
additional  troops  to  he  raised;  we  placed  additional 
funds,  in  the  hands  of  the  president.  We  hear  of  an 
intention  to  strike  outraged  Mexico  in  yet  more 
vital  points.  We  do  not  arrest  it.  We  suffer  the 
expedition  to  go  on.  Before  the  Mexican  blood  is 
yet  dry  upon  ihe  fields  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaea  de  la 
Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista,  Vera  Cruz  is 
bombarded.  Her  churches  fall  under  the  dreadful 
aim  ul  ihe  mortar;  die  tilood  ot  her  women  and 
Children  tuns  in  streams  through  her  before  peace 
ful  and  happy  streets;  her  almost  every  thorough- 
lare  is  obsti  ucied  by  the  mangled  bodies  of  her 
slaughtered  citizens,  until  at  last  her  valor  can  hold 
out  m>  longer  before  the  mighty  and  errtsntng  power' 
of  our  ar.,.s.  She  surrenders.  Yet  still  our  ven- 
gi  ance  is  riot  glutted.  Innocent,  unoffending,  out- 
raged Mexico  has  yet  more  cities  to  be  laid  waste  or 
conquered — more  hearts  to  be  wrung,  mure  gallani 
uluod  to  be  sntd,  more  women  and  children  to  be 
slaughtered,  more  agony  in  every  form  to  suti'er. — 
We  have  nutyel  ha  j ourfill  ol  hlood.  We  march 
on  in  fiendish  progress  At  Cerro  Gordo,  Cnorubusco 
C lapuliepeo,  .Violino  del  Rey,  our  march  of  slaughter 
is  renewed,  and  goes  on  with  yet  more  fearful  vio- 
lence. Mexican  blood  waieis  every  plain;  the  cries 
ol  Mexican  agony  siaille  every  ear,  and  still  ihe 
w , rk  goes  on.  We  ,ay  siege  lo  n.e  city  of  Mexico 
itscli,  bombard  its  peaceful  dwellings,  make  her 
sti eels  lo  run  with  human  blood,  and  slaugnier  again 
women  ami  children,  until  resistance  become  una- 
vailing. W'e  get  possession  ol  the  capital,  and  y et 
cany  on  the  contest.  Sir,  c m our  country  have 
dune  such  deeds?  Is  she  sa  deeply  steeped  in  crime? 
Iaa3  she  no  honor  leit?  Are  we  Christian  and  civil- 
ized men,  or  are  we  robbers  and  murderers?  1 nope 
sbe  w ill  pardon  me  the  inquiry;  and  yet,  il  the  war 
was  unjusi,  it  it  was  not  provoked,  if  il  wa-  our  act 
and  not  the  act  ol  Mexico,  every  human  heart,  an- 
imated hy  a single  human  feeling,  can  out  answer 
in  the  atti,  mative. 

tini  no,  sir;  il  is  not  so.  She  is  high  minded,  just, 
ai  d 'lonorabie.  Stic  IS  civilized,  not  Savage.  Her 
citizens  aie  moral  and  Christian.  These  scents  . re 


in  the  eye  of  God  anrl  man  to  he  ju=tifi  "l,  because 
necessary  to  our  honor,  and  forced  upon  us  in  vindi- 
cation of  our  violated  rights.  Mexico  rs  answerable 
for  all  these  sad  and  sickening  results.  The  war  is  just 
because  sbe  commenced  it.  It  does  exist  bv  her  act, 
and,  so  help  me  God,  but  for  that  conviction,  as  I 
reverence  truth  and  defist  falsehood,  1 would  never 
have  voted  for  the  act  of  the  15th  May,  134G 

So  far  I have  been  considering  Ihe  justice  of  lha 
war  as  between  the  two  belligerents — the  U States 
and  Mexico,  as  nations.  But  another  and  a material 
inquiry  presents  itself.  What,  independent  of  tha 
attack  upon  our  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande,  His  i n- 
mediale  cause  of  the  war,  was  its  remote  cause?  Upon 
this  point  I agree,  I believe,  and  have  ever  agreed 
with  my  political  friends,  and,  as  I think,  with  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  our  poluica!  opponents. — 
That  cause  is  lo  he  found  m two  measures  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  first  the  mode 
he  pursued  under  Hie  resolutions  of  the  1st  March, 
’45,  to  consummate  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our 
Union.  The  second,  and  the  more  direct  and  imme- 
diate cause,  his  order  to  march  our  troops  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  Upon  both  these  points  I proceed  to 
give  my  opinion  with  the  frankness  which  becomes 
me,  and  al  the  same  time  the  decorum  which  is  due 
to  Ihe  chief  executive  officer  of  the  government. 

First.  The  mo  le  to  be  adopted  of  cons'iin  ua'ing 
annexation.  The  rescluiion  of  congress  of  1st  March 
presented  alternative  modes.  Under  (he  one, Texas 
was  to  be  admitted  without  any  precedent  definition 
of  her  boundaries.  Under  the  other,  there  was  to 
be  such  a definition.  Sir,  I will  not  stop  to  enquire 
into  the  secret  history  of  that  resolution,  in  this  body. 
The  treaty  which  preceded  it  had  been  rejecied,  be- 
cause it  prescribed  no  other  bound  iry  than  that 
which  Texas  claimed,  it  was  rejected,  as  appears 
by  the  debates  in  this  chamber,  because  in  the  judg- 
ment of  some  senators  on  the  other  side,  such  claim 
was  unt rue  and  invalid — invalid  because  a large 
porlioo  of  the  territory  embraced  within  the  asserted 
limits  was  clearly  a portion  of  Mexico.  The  treaty 
being  rejected,  the  resolution  of  the  1st  March,  1845, 
came  to  the  senate.  That,  ton,  was  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  treaty.  It  left  the  Diutidary 
to  depend  on  the  claim  of  Texas.  It  was  impossible 
for  those  w ho  thought  the  treaty  was  obnoxious  on 
that  ground,  and  on  that  ground  voted  against  it,  to 
give  it  their  support. 

But  they  did  vole  for  it,  after  getting  it  amended 
by  the  insertion  of  an  alternative  mode.  Sir  how  hap- 
pened i;  that  this  change  of  lor  u reconciled  them  to 
ihe  measure?  Could  it  have  been  for  any  other  reason 
ihan  because  they  were  s itisfied  that  that  alternative 
would  be  pursued  by  the  president  Such  alternative 
obviated  the  objection  of  an  unsettled  ani  unjust 
boundary.  It  looked  to  negotiation  as  the  remedy  to 
avoid  all  difficulty  either  with  Texas  or  Mexico. — 
h looked  to  annexation  without  the  hazard  of  war, 
ai  d was  designed  lor  the  pure  and  patriotic  purpose 
of  maintaining  ihe  peace  and  hon  >r  of  the  United 
Stales.  Now,  sir,  1 do  nut  allege  that  this  was  the 
ground  of  their  support,  and  still  le=s  that  they  had 
any  assurance  fi out  the  president  on  file  subject — 
but  1 da  allege  that  1 can  conceive  no  other  reason 
lor  their  vote  upon  the  resolution  at  all  in  keeping 
with  their  characters  lor  high  intelligence,  firmness 
of  purpose,  and  patriotism,  than  that  they  thought 
they  had  an  assurance  that  tiieir  inodeol  annexation 
would  be  pursued.  Sir,  how  did  it  turn  o.ul?  The 
ink  v*as  htrdlj  dry  vvilfi  which  the  resolutfcm  Was 
recorded,  and  the  name  ot  the  president  attached  to 
it,  before, without  going  Uiiough  lire  lurui  even  of  a 
moment’s  subsequent  del. deration,  a messenger  was 
despatched  to  the  government  of  Texas,  inviting  her 
mlu  llie  Union,  under  the  first  allernulive — and  under 
the  first  alternative  she  came  into  the  Union. 

Now,  sir,  1 charge  upon  the  president,  that  this 
hasty  and  illudviscd  step  was  the  remule  cause  of  the 
present  war.  1 charge  it  upon  him,  that  il  tie  had 
acted  prudent!),  and  cautiously , and  wisel),  he  would 
have  proceeded  under  the  othci  alternative,  and  have 
saved  thedieadlul  etfusion  of  blood  the  world  has 
been  compelled  lo  vvilness. 

1 charge  it  upon  him  that  the  course  which  he  did 
pursue  was  liicoiisis'ent  with  that  umiunn  policy  of 
Ins  predecessors  lo  avoid,  hy  every  possiole  and 
honorable  means,  tbai  direst  of  all  national  evils — 
war. 

Eir,  it  is  no  defence  that  congress  authorized  the 
step  he  did  take.  They  to  be  suie  authorized  il,  but 
did  not  command  it.  t hey  le  1 1 with  him,  unwisely. 

1 think — certainly  1 would  nol  have  done  it — the  dis- 
cretion io  adopt  it.  But  he  knew  — oust  have  known 
— that  some  ol  the  wisest  and  purest  ot  statesmen 
predicted  that  it  would  end  in  war;  und  that  some  ot 
the  wisest  and  purest  ol  the  statesmen  belonging  to 
iiisuWm  political  pji  l)  entertained  that  opinion  lie 
knew  fiat  a majority  oi  die  -eiiale,  his  eonstiiuUonal 
advisers,  were  firmly  of  that  opinion,  lie  know  they 
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had  promptly  rejected  a treaty  upon  that  very  ground, 
and  that  alone;  and  yet  in  defiance  of  all  this,  he 
hradlong  takes  tl  e obnoxious  stpp,  and  the  war  en 
sues.  Tile  responsibility  is  upon  his  head,  and  heavy, 
and  overwhelming  is  that  responsibility. 

Sir,  annexation  of  itself  would  not  have  been  war 
— Mexico  had  no  right  to  make  it  a cause  of  war. — 
Texan  independence  had  been  too  long  established 
and  undisturbed,  to  have  her  absolute  right  of  sov- 
ereignty called  in  question — acknowledged  by  the 
principal  powers  of  the  world,  all  had  a right  to  say 
that  revolution  had  ripened  into  title,  and  especially 
had  the  United  Slates,  the  neighbor  of  the  new  gov 
ernment,  that  right.  Nor  do  1 believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mexico,  proud  and  arrogant  as  she  then 
was,  would  have  dared,  on  account  of  the  treaty  of 
annexation,  to  make  war  upon  the  United  States. — 
No,  sir.  it  was  the  manner,  not  the  fact.  It  was  the 
rashness  of  the  president’s  course.  1 repeat,  there- 
fore, my  settled  conviction,  that  the  president  is  on 
this  account  answerable  for  the  war.  But,  upon  the 
second  ground  to  which  1 have  referred;  his  liability 
is  even  yet  more  manifest,  an  t without  a shadow  of 
justification  or  ex  ii'e.  Sir,  I need  not  say  that  I 
impute  no  improper  motive  to  the  president.  Hu  has 
no  doubt,  I hope,  acled  under  a mistaken  sense  of 
duty.  But  in  my  opinion,  sir,  the  order  to  march 
our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  a flagrant  viola 
tion  pf  that  duly — was  ill  advised,  reckless,  and 
clearly  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution; 

Sir,  he  could  not  but  have  known  that  such  a mea- 
sure was  likely  to  bringon  hostilities.  Me  could  not 
but  have  known  that  such  hostilities  would  be 
in  the  judgment  of  the  nation,  war.  The  war  ma- 
king power  is  exclusively  vested  in  congress,  for 
wise,  high  and  vital  reasons  of  public  policy.  No 
naan  would  be  tnad  enough  to  repo-e  such  a dreaded 
power  in  the  executive.  The  security  of  freedom 
and  peace  demands,  that  ih  >se  who  are  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  war,  should  alone  have  the  right  to  de 
clare  it.  Congress  was  then  in  session;  why  were 
they  not  con-mi teii?  Was  it  apprehended  that  they 
would  not  by  such  a step  hazard  the  peace  of  the 
nation?  Was  it  because  it  was  believed  that  they 
would  resort  to  every  possiide  effort  before  taking  a 
step  so  likely  to  involve  us?  Sir,  I hope  not,  1 am 
bonud  in  respect  to  the  president  to  believe  not. — 
But  sir,  the  fact  remains.  Is  there  a citizen  in  the 
United  States  of  any  intelligence  who  can  doubt  that 
congress  never  wouid,  in  the  then  condition  of  things 
have  suffered,  if  they  could  have  prevented  it,  much 
les*  ordered  that  march? 

1 charge  therefore,  upon  the  president  that  as  far  as 
the  United  States  and  himself  are  concerned,  he  is 
the  author  of  the  war.  tie  and  he  only,  and  upon 
his  hand  rests  the  blood  which  lias  ciimsoned  it- 
many  glorious  battle  fields.  But  this,  sir,  is  a ques 
tion  between  the  country  and  t tie  president.  Mexi 
co  had  no  right  on  that  account  to  assail  our  (lag. 

To  her  it  made  no  difference  under  whai  authority 
of  this  government  our  troops  were  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  We  had,  1 repeat,  and  I hope  i have 
shown,  a right  to  send  them  there,  and  her  attack 
upon  them  was,  as  regards  tier  and  ourselves,  war 
actually  begun  by  her 

Sir,  our  flag  has  waived  in  proud  glory  over  every 
field  ot  conflict.  Tito  nation’s  heart  has  beat  high 
with  pride  and  gratitude  to  the  brave  spirits  who 
have  borne  it,  for  their  matchless  gallantry  and  skill. 

Upon  the  nation’s  brow  no  blush  need  to  be  seen. 

't  hey  were  riot  permitted  to  avoid  the  horrid  strife. 
Their  president — > itboul  Hleir  knowledge — rashly 
involved  the  nation’s  honor.  That  honor  was  then 
illegally  assailed.  They  had  no  choice  but  to  vindi 
cate  it.  Their’s  is  alt  the  glory  which  has  been 
achieved. 

The  president,  hereafter,  when  in  retirement  ol 
private  tile,  and  reviewing  the  scenes  oi  these  bloody 
conflicts,  however  it  rnay  be  now,  will  take  no  joy 
in  the  remembrance  of  our  triumphs.  I tie  voice  ol 
conscience  will  tell  turn  that  ail  tne  blood  of  the  bat 
tie  was  his  shedding.  The  tale  of  ns  glory  to  him, 
will  be  lost  amidst  the  agonizing  cries  ol  the  w idows 
and  orphans  it  lias  made.  Sir,  1 repeal  it,  i allege 
no  imprupei  motive  to  the  executive,  but  as  i believe 
that  1 am  now  audressmg  you,  do  I believe  that  upon 
the  president  rests  the  blood  and  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  upon  Inin,  therelore,  1 charge  them. 

I have  said  all  that  1 proposed  to  say  upon  the 
part  ot  the  su  jecl  to  which  I tailed  the  atl'ention 
ot  the  senate  yesleiday  It  is  possibie,  however, 
that  in  » hat  1 am  about  to  otter  to  the  cuuside 
ration  ol  the  set.a.e,  i shall  incidentally  refer  to  it 
again. 

1 rise  this  morning,  sir,  lu  speak  in  the  first  place, 
ot  the  actual  conduct  ot  this  w ar  under  the  manage- 
ment ol  the  president  ol  the  United  toiates.  t ne 
war  was  recjguistd  as  existing  on  lue  IJ.n  of  May, 
164ti.  We  are  now  in  the  month  ol  January,  Jsdd, 
anu  to  all  appearance  the  restoration  ol  peace  is  as 


far  off  and  even  further  than  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  | it  electrified  the  American 
13th  of  Mav,  1846  The  whole  power  of  the  na-  world, 
tion,  so  far  as  he  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  ask  to 
have  that  power  devolved  upon  him,  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the.  executive.  Not  an  occasion, 
allhough  there  have  been  so  many  and  such  glori  ms 
one9,  has  presented  itself  in  which  the  American 
arms  have  not  been  triumphant,  an  I vet  there  is  no 
peace.  My  opinion  is  and  has  been  throughout  that 
the  reason  is  to  be  referred  exclusively  to  the  vaut 
of  vigor  \v  ith  w hich  the  war  has  been  prosecuted  We 
have  had  an  ostentatious  and  asserted  vigor,  but  we 
have  tin d nothing  else  as  far  ms  the  piesident  is  con 
cerned. 

I am  very  far  from  impaling — because  I am  inca- 
pable of  making  a charge  w hich  I do  not  believe  to 
tie  true— I am  very  far  from  imputing  that  this  want 
of  actual  v igor  has  been  intentional  on  the  part  M 
liie  executive.  So  far  from  it,  l believe  that  tie  has 
been  deluding  himself  from  time  to  tone  wiih  the 
idea  that  peace  was  to  be  obtained  without  the  t ff  i 
sion  of  blot  d;  a sad  delusion,  one  which  must  here- 
after constitute  a great  and  overu hel  ning  account 
of  responsibility  against  himself. 

1 said  yesterday  that  it  was  the  march  of  our 
Iroops  from  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande  that  was, 
in  my  opinion,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war.  I 
say  to  day  what  I tiave  had  occasion  to  say  in  other 
places,  over  and  over  again,  that  that  march  of  itself, 
if  it  had  been  made  with  a proper  force,  would  not 
actually  have  led  to  such  a result.  I have  no  doubt 
‘.hat  if,  instead  of  sending  the  small  but  gallant 
band — the  heroes  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma— to  the  Rio  Grande,  he  had  sent  from  5 000 
to  8,000  men,  not  a drop  of  blood  wou  d have  been 
shed,  and  no  Mexican  ever  have  ventured  to  have 
trodden  the  soil  on  this  side  of  the  river  in  hostile 
attitude.  But,  sir,  the  w ar  commenced,  was  recog 
nised,  and  50,000  troops,  with  an  unlimited  amount 
of  treasure,  were  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
executive,  together  with  an  implied  promise  such  as 
to  give  the  president  the  assurance  (it  such  were 
needed)  that  this  unlimited  amount  could,  if  the  ex 
pression  may  he  excused,  be  made  still  more  unlimit 
ed.  1 stead  of  calling  out  twenty  or  thirty,  or  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  men,  as  he  was  authorised  to  do  by 
the  act  of  the  13th  ol  May,  1846,  he  and  the  officers 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department  called  them  out 
by  driuiets,  announcing  to  the  country  from  time  to 
lime  that  they  had  a sufficiency  of  force  to  conq  ler 
a peace.  What  ii  .s  been  the  const  quence?  Trial 
which  every  man  of  intellegence  who  speaks  as  he 
think,  must  acknowledge — that  great  and  mighty 
and  extraordinary  as  have  been  the  triumphs  of  the 
American  arms,  they  have  hardly  furnished  us  any 
thing  but  the  glory  attending  them.  They  have,  to  be 
sure,  illustrated  the  American  character  for  valor 
and  military  skill;  but  they  have  served  no  other  pur- 
pose. And  why,  Mr.  Preside:)  ? Because  each  strug- 
gle  lias  lieen  at  such  tearful  odds  that  the  gallant 
officers  in  command  have  been  unable  to  follow  it  up 
or  profit  tiy  Die  resuli. 

Sir,  look  at  the  history  of  the  campaign  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  General  Taylor,  who,  wiih  a few 
thousand  men,  marched  to  Monterey,  and  succeeded, 
alter  a dread  and  leaiful  conflict,  m carrying  that 
almost  nnpregnably  fortified  town,  was  so  far  crip 
pled  that  lie  w..s  unable  to  hold  even  the  prisoners 
that  lie  might  lake.  VVliat  happened  afterwards?— 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  is  changed,  some  new 
ligilt  dawns  upon  the  mind  of  the  executtve,  and 
Mexico  is  to  be  stricken  in  a different  part.  There 
is  a point  still  more  vital  t->  De  assailed — a point  still 
more  certain,  il  assailed,  to  lead  to  the  restoration 
ol  peace,  and  ol  the  vindication  of  our  outraged 
rights.  Wlialisdurit?  General  Taylor  is  stripped 
ot  w ha!  was  supposed  to  De  the  very  flower  ol  his 
command.  The  enemy  approached.  Eight  or  ten 
millions  of  public  property  were  exposed  to  be  lost, 
unless  preset  veu  by  the  gallantry  and  indomitable 
valor  oi  me  lew  so  fliers  left  behind  to  guard  it.— 

Almost  w.lli  electric  speed  it  becomes  known  al  the 
city  ol  Mexico,  and  an  army  such  as  sne  had  never 
heiure  marched  mlo  the  field  was  organized,  amount 
tug  to  some  twenty  or  twenty  five  thousand  troops, 
anu  led  on  by  their  greatest  chief. 

Mr.  President,  much  as  ins  previous  success  had 
satisfied  every  American  that  Taylor,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  men  under  Ins  command,  were  competem 
to  accomplish  almost  any  triumph  that  human  power 
could  accomplish,  was  there  one  who  did  not  then 
tremble  lor  their  talc?  And  Hie  fact  they  were  nut 
utterly  annihilated  may  De  considered  annual  a mi- 
lilary  miracle.  Disparity  ot  loree  was  compare 
lively  nothing  Oelo're  llie  energies  ol  the  American 
soldiers,  and  in  tne  annals  ol  Joruier  limitary  Li  i- 
umpbs  the  prouuest  oi  them  all  will  hereafter  ue  re 
garded  as  nothing  in  comparison  v.  mi  me  victories 
ol  Buena  Vista.  f uey  ate  all  thrown  in  me  siiauc 
Dy  tne  brilliant  Jight  ot  an  exploit,  which  whno 


tieart,  astounded  the 


I.et  us  look  now,  «ir,  to  the  campaign  of  last  year. 
Gen.  Scott  was  compelled  to  assail  Hie  city  bf  Vera 
Cruz  with  between  12,009  and  14.000  troops,  and  to 
carry  at  all  hazards  a castle  supposed  tube  impreg- 
nable. He  succeeded  iri  a-compluhing  il.  but  he 
has  done  little  or  nothing  beyond  that.  Every  bat- 
tle which  was  fought  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
city  of  Mexico  was  fought  wiih  a disparity  of  num- 
bers actually  appalling  That  noble  leader  was 
forced  to  mar  ti  a distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifiy 
or  two  hundred  miles,  (I  forget  'he  exact  distance.) 
into  the  enemy’s  cou  dry,  and  for  a great  p irtion  of 
the  wa-  through  a dense  p ipulati on,  to  us-atl  a city 
containing  180  000  or  200  000  inhabitants,  surround- 
ed by  fortifications  vlm-li  were  suppo"fl  to  nc  j,„_ 
pregnable,  and  without  even  t he  ue m,  of  keeptn  ua 
his  communication  .vrh  me  seaboard  f • lue  pm  pose 
of  getting  supplies.  I’ln-se  supplies  found  meir 
way  to  him  from  li me  to  It  n tiy  me  ;a  i miry  ol  l ie 
escort,  who  were  obliged  to  tight  foot  by  fooi  atm  >,l 
every  mile  of  their  progress.  And  al  the  end  ufall 
his  great  and  extraordinary  triumphs  to  ott  fin. Is 
himself  in  the  city  of  Mexico  witn  oul>  s <m  (j  (py) 
soldiers.  Now,  sir,  who  does  not  believe  tout,  u 
had  started  with  an  army  id'  3U.0U0  men,  although 
he  might  then  have  been  deprived  ol  Hie  glory  f 
his  many  victories,  we  might  have  been  in  posses, j M, 
of  the  city  of  Mexico  perhaps  without  the  shedding 
of  a drop  of  Dlood,  American  or  M.  xican.  Who 
can  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  exe  utive  man- 
aging a war  declared  to  exist  Dy  a Christian  pc.,(,10 
to  do  what  llie  honorable  senator  limn  M.ssi'  m .i 
( -lr.  Dav  s)  said  it  would  be  Hie  etieoi  ol  this  ml 
to  accomplish — not  to  ensure  a triuiliph  on  tne  D due 
field,  but  to  avoid  a battle  by  aocuaip  ishmg  success 
Dy  iorce  of  numbers;  to  break  -own  the  aural  puw 
er  of  the  enemy;  to  conquer  a peace  hy  d,  eunsir.it- 
iilg  to  that  enemy  that  resistance  is  in  vain.  All  at 
once  (i  find  no  fault  with  il,  on  Hie  cmdi  .i-y  j n . 
juice  al  it)  the  eyes  ol  the  executive  have  been 
opened.  All  at  once  it  seems  to  De  perceived  tiy 
li i in  that  the  war  heretofore  has  not  been  vigorously 
prosecuted  except  on  paper.  Well,  whose  fault  is 
it,  Mr.  Piesidem?  Who  would  have  borne  Hie  dread 
responsibility  it  our  gallant  little  army  on  the  Rio 
Grande  had  been  sacrificed?  Who  would  have  had 
Ihe  equally  tremendous  responsibility  if  muse  gal- 
lant spirits  no  v in  the  halis  ol  llie  Monii-zumas  Had 
been  sacrificed?  The  nations  of  Me  world  would 
have  said  -.  ith  one  accord  the  executive  of  the  U. 
Stales.  Upon  him  die  responsibdily  lor  ill  useless 
and  eiuel  expenditure  ol  blood  and  of  treasure 
would  have  rested.  Sir,  I make  bold  to  say,  m 
speaking  in  the  presence  ol  those  who  know  infinite- 
ly more  upon  such  subjects  than  I do,  mat  d me 
president  had  called  out  die  5U.0U0  volunteers  alter 
hearing  of  the  battles  of  Paio  Aim  and  Resaea  Ue 
la  P .1  . a,  there  never  would  have  been  another 
blow  struck  m Mexico,  and  peace  long  since  restor- 
ed. Tub  Mexicans,  to  be  sure,  hive  a tiign  and 
indomitable  spirnj  (i  speak  particularly  of  Ul.il  p u-- 
tion  of  mem  who  have  m ttieir  veins  toe  true  Casti- 
lian blood;)  but  they  k.iow  there  may  oe  a poiot  at 
which  resistance  ceases  to  be  virtue,  and  they  wou;U 
have  seen  that  mat  was 'their  condition  when  they 
sa  v a determination  on  me  part  of  t ,e  U.  8.  ams  l > 
exert  their  whole  power  in  the  accomplish  neut  of 
the  purpose  fur  winch  war  had  been  declared. 

Who  call  doubt  that,  if  the  executive  ot  the  U. 
to.  had  announced  that  the  purpose  ol  the  war  was 
merely  to  procure  indemnity  for  wrongs  and  to  vin- 
dicate outraged  character,  and  to  mam. am  Mo  no.mr 
ol  our  fl  g,  and  had  placed  filly  mousjuJ  troops  in 
Mexico,  as  he  might  nave  done,  d would  luve  led  lo 
a cessation  ol  hostilities,  toll1,  i mink  vve  have  no 
peace,  because  the  president  ol  the  U Mod  to. ales 
has  not  i- xe r led  the  pow  er  whieu  congress  placed  in 

rns  liaiius,  and  .hum  was  Intended  Lo  oe  exerted 

i mink,  and  1 thereloie  charge  upon  him,  mat  ihe 
American  bioud  winch  has  tu-eu  bo  leeeiy  poured 
out,  has  ueeu  thus  lieely  poured  utl,  because  ol  ins 
error.  1 mink,  arid  i Uierelure  ciiuige  upon  him 
that  the  millions  ol  ,.,o.,ey  which  have  been  Spent, 
nave  been  and  are  to  be  spent  Ocoulise  ot  Ins  error! 
Tins  is  all  that  1 propose  to  say,  Mr.  President,  on 
the  manner  in  which  tins  War  has  ueeu  conducted. 

And  mis  leads  me  to  consider  veiy  on  hy  wual 
should  be,  in  my  judgment,  me  mode  of  its  luiurc 
pi  osccutloii.  I I.eie  are  only  three  modes  lo  bo  ic- 
suried  to.  1’lns  first  is,  to  ..  ithtlraw  the  troops 
altogether— il  not  lo  Hie  Nueces,  to  mis  side  ol  toe 
Rio  Grande.  Jit  aec-iid,  to  withdraw  tneui  in 
what  is  termed  a dele,, sue  line;  and  tne  tinrd  lo 
cany  on  Hie  wai  in  me  heart  ui  me  Mexican  tei’n- 
Mty  until  MsXieu  j0i te  lo  terms  oi  peace.  1 
me  last. 

in  i'icsi.cii.,  in  saying  trial  ! 
do  Dot  wish  to  oc  misunderstood. 


p icier 


pi  v lei  l.io  mat,  i 

1 pieiet  me  last, 
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if  the  end  to  be  obtained  is  not  one  which,  in  mv 
judgment  would  tarnish  the  American  name.  1 
prefer  the  last,  if  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is 
merely  the  vindication  of  our  violated  honor  and 
indemnity  for  our  heretofore  violated  rights.  B it  if 
the  purpose  of  this  - ar  with  the  pre-ident  of  the 
United  States  is  to  annihilate  the  nationality  of 
Mexicopi'f  it  is  the  forcible  dismemberment  of  her 
territory,  then  I say  on  iny  responsibility  as  a senator 
an  a man,  I would  not  give  him  a dollar. 

Sir,  we  live  at  a time  when  character  is  of  im- 
mense value  with  nations,  as  we  believe  it  to  be 
with  individuals;  and  if  there  be  anyone  thing  which 
more  than  another  stains  national  character,  it  is 
using  natioual  power  to  inflict  national  injustice. — 
And  if  there  be  any  national  crime  more  crying  and 
enormous  in  the  opinion  of  all  Christendom  than  any 
other,  it  is  the  forcible  dismemberment  of  the  terri- 
tory of  a weaker  nation 

When  I say,  M r.  President,  that  i am  for  fighting 
the  war  out,  I mean  that  1 ain  for  fighting  it  out  in 
order  to  “accomplish  the  purp  -se  whicn  we  seek  to 
have  accomplished;”  that  is,  to  have  American  rights 
recognised,  and  American  honor  vindicated,  and  so 
recognised  and  so  vindicated  as  to  furnish  full  and 
complete  security  against  any  sub-equenl  violation. 

The  two  first  points  to  which  1 have  referred — the 
proposition  for  w ithdrawing  the  troops,  and  that  for 
taking  a defensive  line — I have  already  said  I cannot 
concur  in.  To  withdraw  the  troops  altogether,  in 
my  judgment,  would  he  national  dishonor,  and  1 
cannot  therefore  entertain  the  idea  for  a moment.— 
To  take  a defensive  line  would  not  in  my  judgment 
lead  to  peace,  but  would  on  the  contrary  be  perpet- 
al  war;  and  so  far  as  expense  is  to  be  mentioned  in 
any  comparison  with  the  other  calamities  of  war,  it 
would  be  attended  with  infinitely  greater  expense 
than  that  of  fighting  it  out.  Now,  sir,  the  objection 
to  carrying  the  war  on  is  the  expenditure  of  money 
with  which  it  veil!  he  necessarily  attended,  and  the 
consequent  derangement  of  the  whole  financial  con 
dition  of  the  country.  My  impression  is,  from  some 
examination  which  1 have  given  the  subject,  and 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  re- 
sult, that  the  war  may  be  carried  on  in  Mexico 
without  the  expenditure  of  a single  American  dollar, 
and  of  course  without  effecting  ttie  pecuniary  condi- 
tion of  the  American  people,  or  the  pecuniary  con- 
dition of  the  government  rUelf.  The  resources  of 
the  Mexican  government,  Mr.  President,  even  under 
all  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  under  which 
that  government  has  existed,  are  infinitely  greater, 
it  seems  tome,  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
fact  is  that  until  a comparatively  recent  period, 
indeed  until  a short  time  before  the  commencement 
of  the  w ar  with  ourselves,  the  expenditures  of  their 
government  have  been  about  $21,000,000  annually; 
and  it  lias  been  appropriated  to  these  purposes.  They 
have  had  an  army  of  30,000  men  always  on  pay, 
costing  the  government  auoul  $10,0)0,000  They 
have  had  a civil  list  bill  of  about  $6,000,000,  and 
interest  to  be  paid  on  the  public  debt  to  the  ainoun. 
of  $5,000,000,  making  #31.01)0,000.  Their  army 
has  oeen  punctually  paid,  their  civil  list  punctually 
met,  and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  until,  as  I 
have  said,  a comparatively  recent  period,  has  been 
met  with  i qnal  punctuality.  From  u hat  i esources, 
sir?  The  products  of  their  mines  when  they  are  in 
full  operation;  and  for  a series  of  years  when  in 
such  full  operation  they  have  produced  $25,000,000 
per  year;  they  charge  what  is  termed  a transit  duty 
on  all  the  bullion  that  is  drawn  irom  tli  mines  until 
it  reaches  the  port  of  exportation.  This  transit  duty 
is  paid  in  the  term  of  a | ennit,  granted  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  to  convey  ttie  bullion  from  town 
to  town,  the  permit  being  renewed  at  each  terminus 
until  it  reaches  the  place  of  exportation;  and  when 
it  gets  there  it  is  subject  to  an  export  duly  of  one 
percent.  'I  be  average  amount  ol  these  1 1 a nsp  - r l 
duties,  until  the  bullion  readies  the  place  of  expor 
talion,  is  about  two  and  a half  or  three  per  cent. — 
The  gross  amount  e f bullion  drawn  from  the  mines, 
as  1 nave  said,  is  about  $25,000,000.  The  s<  naie 
will  easily  petceive,  then,  the  amount  derived  from 
this  source,  with  an  average  of  two  and  a bail  or 
three  per  cent,  as  transit  duty , and  with  a specific 
export  duty  ol  one  per  cent,  upon  the  valu-  ol  every 
pound  of  bullion  exported.  I he  next  source  of 
revenue,  and  the  amount  that  it  raise-,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  calculate,  or  rather,  to  speak  more 
corrtclly,  the  amount  it  would  raise  if  peace  was 
restored  to  Mexico,  11  that  country  was  restored  to 
quiet,  and  business  operations  were  permitted  to  go 
on  in  their  ordinary  course.  This  source  is  the 
stamp  tax.  They  charge  what  is  termed  a stamp 
tax  on  every  description  of  contract  Transferring 
every  description  of  property  of  or  exceeding  the 
value  ol  $500.  That  is  to  say,  every  contract  be- 
tween man  and  man  .ciaiive  w property  worth 
$500  is  to  be  written  upon  stamped  paper, for  which 


the  parties  pay  to  the  stamp  officers  six  dollars. — 

But,  according  to  their  laws,  contracts  of  this  de- 
scription are  left  in  the  hands  of  a notary,  and  are 
recorded  among  the  official  transactions  of  the  nota- 
ry, making  it  necessary  for  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract, if  they  desire  to  have  in  their  possession  evi- 
dence of  the  contract,  to  obtain  official  copies,  and 
the  result  is  that  each  one  of  the  parties  almost  in- 
variably takes  a copy  of  the  contract.  The  copy  is 
also  w ritten  on  stamped  paper,  and  for  the  copies 
there  is  paid  six  dollars  each. 

There  is  another  source,  and  that  is  the  duly  on 
the  sale  of  every  thing  that  is  sold.  Nothing  passes 
from  hand  to  hand  by  way  of  sale  that  does  not  pay 
a specific  duty,  regulated  hy  the  amount  of  the  value 
of  the  articles  so  passing.  Now.  I will  not  estimate 
the  amount  thus  derived;  it  is  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose to  state  the  fact  as  1 understand  the  fact  to  he, 
that  the  amount  of  revenue  received  from  these 
sources  has  been  abundantly  sufficient  to  enable  the 
government  of  Mexico  to  meet  punctually  its  dis- 
bursements to-  the  amount  of  $21,000,000.  This 
amount  would  support  any  army  which  we  might 
put  into  the  field,,  and  this  we  would  have  a perfect 
right  to  appropriate.  Not  to  seise  arid  confiscate 
individual  property,  which  is  abhorrent  to  every 
sense  of  justice,  which  would  be  ari  act  of  barbar- 
ism, a dishonor  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  a 
stain  upon  our  national  character;  but  to  appropri 
ate  the  public  revenue  of  the  country  so  as  to  enfee- 
ble the  power  of  their  government  to  reduce  the 
military  to  the  sam-e  standard  as  private  citizens, 
and  prove  by  the  fact  that  we  are  thoroughly  able  to 
enlurce  it,  that  the  restoration  of  peace  depends  on 
their  submission.  Now,  1 belieue  as  confidently  as 
1 can  any  thing  of  which  we  have  any  certain  know- 
ledge that  by  pursuing  a course  of  this  description, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a termination  of  this 
war,  we  shall  not  only  obtain  money  as  much  as  is 
necessary  for  the  supporl  of  our  army,  but  that  of 
the  money  so  spent  no  portion  of  it  will  come  from 
the  people  of  tne  United  Stales. 

Now,  1 know'  the  objection  that  may  be  raised  a 
to  the  consequence  that  may  result  from  taking  pos- 
session of  ihe  whole  country.  J think  1 can  see  al- 
most as  clearly  a9  does  l fie  honorable  senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  the  result  of  incorpo- 
rating the  whole  of  Mexico  into  this  Union,  and  if  I 
believed  that  the  object  was  the  incorporation  of  the 
whole  of  Mexico  into  the  union  by  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  war,,  much  as  I should  hang  my  head 
in  mortification  and  shame  for  the  honor  of  my  coun- 
try, I would  willingly  submit  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  rather  than  prosecute  the  war  an  hour 
longer.  But  l do  not  believe  that  such  is  to  be  the 
result.  1 do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  sutler  an  executive  officer  to  perpe- 
trate such  a wrong  if  the  executive  even  had  it  in 
contemplation.  1 do  riot  belie.ve  that  they  would  ever 
themselves  assist  aa  executive  to  accomplish  such  an 
object.  I would  have  much  less  confidence  in  them 
ti  a.i  1 have  if  1 thought  it  possible  that  the  mere  lust 
ol  rapine,  the  mere  lust  of  territory  would  lead  them 
to  dishonor  tne  American  name  by  blotting  from  ex- 
istence a neighboring  and  feebler  nation. 

1 am  for  prosetuliog  the  war  because  I believe  the 
consequence  will  be  to  bring  Mexico  the  earlier  to 
her  senses,  and  to  prompt  her  cheerfully  to  accept 
terms  of  peace.  And  this  brings  me  to  say  a word 
or  two  on  iv  hat  should  be,  iu  my  opinion,  the  terms 
of  such  a peace. 

Now,  sir,  I speak  for  myself,  though  J have  no 
doubt  that  1 speak  the  sense  of  most  of  the  friends 
aiourid  me.  My  honorable  friend  from  South  Caro- 
retina,  ttie  other  day,  in  the  speech  which  he  did  us 
and  the  country  the  honor  to  deliver,  said  he  believed 
ttie  people  ol  i lie  United  Slates  were  irrevocably  de- 
termined  on  taking  indemnity  for  the  w rongs  which 
we  have  suffered  Irom  Mexico  in  territory.  I hope 
he  is  mistaken.  1 believe  he  is  mistaken.  I believe 
the  people  ol  the  Unlle-i  Siales  would  be  to-morrow 
contented  by  a liealy  which  would  make  ttie  Rio 
Grande  the  bounUary.  1 uelieve  they  would  be 
contented  with  such  a treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  ter- 
minating the  war,  rather  than  that  Mexico  should  be 
coni|eded  by  the  force  of  our  arms  to  dismember 
herseif.  Now,  in  expressing  this  hope,  and  in  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  t tie  war  might  be  honorably 
terminated  by  taking  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  bounda- 
ry, 1 wish  it  not  la  be  supposed  that  i am  opposed  to 
the  acquisition  u!  additional  territory.  I am  against 
the  acquisition  of  territory  by  force.  1 am  not  op- 
posed to  ttie  acquisition  of  territory  by  itself,  but  lor 
one  consideration  which  weighs  in  my  judgment,  ai.d 
which  has  had  heretofore  and  still  has  a controlling 
operation.  Mr.  President,  I fear,  1 greatly  fear  the 
conflict  to  which  such  an  acquisition  would  lead. — 
Trie  honorable  senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Hale)  told  the  senate  the  other  day  that  the  true  o-.  i 
gin  ol  this  war  lay  in  Ihe  settled  purpose  on  the  part 


of  the  south  to  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery.  I am 
not  alluding  to  this  now  with  any  design  to  try  con- 
clusions with  the  honorable  senator  on  the  question 
of  slavery.  Sir,  he  will  pardon  me  for  telling  him 
that  is  a subject  which  no  southern  man  on  this  floor, 
when  he  can  avoid  it,  desires  to  discuss.  He  will 
permit  me  to  tell  him  (and  I do  it  with  all  good  feel- 
ing, and  with  all  the  respect  in  which  I hold  him  as 
a senator  of  the  United  States)  that  it  ha9  been  ow- 
ing to  the  exciting  discussions  on  this  subject  in  the 
north  that  slavery  now  exists  in  many  of  the  south- 
ern states.  He  ill  permit  me  to  tell  hi  n that,  as 
far  as  I know,  it  has  been  his  course,  and  that  of 
those  whose  sentiments  he  speaks  on  this  subject, 
which  has  dorre  more  than  any  thing  else  towards  its 
perpetuation. 

The  greatest  practical  advocates  of  slavery  have 
been  the  senator  himseif  and  his  particular  constilu 
ents.  Sir,  I have  my  opinions  upon  this  subject  as- 
deeply  instilled  as  c in  have  the  sena'or  from  New 
Hampshire.  They  were  almost  b nn  with  me;  they 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  experi  nice  of  every  day 
of  my  life;  they  have  been  strengthe  ied  by  the  expe- 
. lence  of  all  ! have  seen  aroun  I m ’.  I do  not  choose 
to  express  them  on  this  floor  unless  the  question  is 
pressed  home.  But,  whilst  I have  fixed  and  unalter- 
able convictions  as  to  the  mere  institutions  of  slavery 
itself,  as  a political  or  civil  institution  1 have  another 
conviction  as  deeply  and  irrevocably  fixed,  and  that 
is  a convictiou  that  the  southern  states  owe  it  to- 
themselves,  one  and  all  of  them,  to  stand  on  their 
own  rights,  to  vindicate  their  own  equally,  and  ex- 
clusively at  their  own  lime,  and  without  the  infer- 
ence of  others,  to  meddle  in  their  own  way  with  this 
peculiar  institution.  Notwithstanding  this,  Mr. 
President,  I cannot  be  blind  to  all  the  indications  of 
the  times.  I cannot  but  say  that  the  opinions  enter- 
tained in  the  North,  however  erroneous  [ may  think 
they  ate,  are  still  honestly  entertained.  I cannot 
but  say  that  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
be  false  to  the  implied  promise  whi  h he  has  given 
to  the  state  which  sent  him  here,  if  he  were  not  to- 
make  this  condition. 

J cannot  but  perceive  that  it  is  a popular  feeling, 
which  is  sweeping  like  a whirlwind  at  the  north, — 
But  there  is  an  equally  determined  and  steady  feel- 
ing at  the  south.  If  these  feelings  be  further  excit- 
ed, there  can  be  but  one  result;  that  is,  deadly  con- 
flict or  amicable  separation.  And  when  1 look  at 
either,  Mr.  President,  iny  heart  sickens  at  the  reflec- 
tion. Sons  of  a common  ancestry,  bound  together  by 
common  lies,  glorying  in  a common  renown,  looking 
in  common  to  a siill  more  glorious  future,  1 cannot 
buL  feel  my  heart  sink  wituiu  me  even  at  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a result.  And  it  is  because  1 believe  it 
will  follow  if  the  state  of  things  to  which  1 have  al- 
luded shall  be  brought  into  existence,  and  not  because 
1 am  opposed  merely  to  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
that  1 gave  my  cordial  support  to  the  resolution  of- 
fered upon  that  subject  by  the  distinguished  senator 
from  Georgia  at  the  last  session. 

Sir,  L am  not  to  be  ditven  into  a different  course 
by  being  told  that  such  a course  leaves  us  a pecu- 
niary loss.  With  me,  Mr.  President,  loss  of  money 
is  nothing  to  the  loss  of  character.  With  me,  the 
boundless  wealth  of  the  world  would  be  as  nothing 
compared  with  what  I should  esteem,  the  incalcula- 
ble loss  attending  the  destruction  ol  our  national 
character.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  true  that  a peace  ac- 
complished on  the  terms  to  which  1 have  referred 
would  leave  us  without  indemnity..  Sir,  we  have 
indemnity  in  the  history  of  this  war:  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  many  glorious  battle  fields  which  it  has  pre- 
sented to  an  astonished  world;  it  is  to  be  iound  in 
the  delight  which  electrified  every  American  heart 
at  the  result  of  every  battle;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
security  which  it  furnishes  against  the  disturbers  of 
the  peace  hereafter.  A few  hundreds  of  millions 
(even  ii  if  should  go  to  hundred  ) that  may  be  ex- 
pended will  be  forgotten  even  while  spoken  of, 
while  the  glory  and  renown  liich  it  has  heaped 
upon  the  American  character  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  time  itself  sl-  all  endure.  I am  not,  Ibere- 
fore,  to  be  told  that  peace  on  such  terms  would  leave 
us  losers  in  the  true,  high,  and  moral  sense  of  the 
term. 

A word  on  another  subject  and  1 ceas  : to  tiouble 
ttie  senate.  1 havealieady  indicated,  Mr.  President, 
my  prelerence  ol  a regular  over  a volunteer  force. 
N>w,  sir,  that  preference  is  founded  (and  i have 
but  a word  or  twu  in  ttie  way  of  reason  to  assign 
for  it)  on  the  opinion  which  information  in  my  pos- 
session lias  enabled  me  to  lorm,  that  ihe  expense  of 
a regular  lorce  is  much  less,  and  their  efficiency  in- 
finitely great;  above  all,  that  the  sacrifice  of  human 
llle  is  less. 

Mr.  Secretary  Poinsett,  in  his  letter  of  21st 
March,  1838,  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Speaker  Polk,  (no  v 
President,)  peaking  of  the  Comparative  expense  of 
the  two  descriptions  of  force,  says  that — 
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“The  difference  of  expense  between  the  employ 
ment  of  this  description  of  troops  (meaning  volun- 
teers and  uiilitia)  and  regulars  is  at  least  as  four  In 
one  independently  of  the  wastage  attending  their 
ignorance  of  every  administrative  branch  uf  the 
serv  ice,  the  enormous  expense  of  marching  them  to 
and  from  distant  points  for  short  periods  of  service, 
and  the  great  increase  that  will  be  made  to  the  pen- 
sion list  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  19th 
March,  1836.” 

Now,  sir,  the  senate  will  find  how  inefficient  this 
description  of  force  is — I mean  as  compared  with  re- 
gular forces — by  turning  to  Document  297,  of  the 
2d  session  25th  congress,  they  will  there  find  that 
volunteer  forces  were  called  out  in  the  years  ’32, 
’36,  ’37,  and  ’38,  to  serve  in  the  Florida  war,  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  in  the  war  against  the  Cherokees, 
and  in  the  state  of  New  York,  at  the  time  of  the 
border  difficulties,  to  the  number  ol  55,324.  They 
will  find,  I am  satisfied,  aside  from  the  additional 
expense  attending  the  employment  of  these  forces, 
and  for  the  purpose  now  m view,  (the  superior  effi 
ciency  of  the  regulars,)  that  the  mortality  among  vo- 
lunteers and  militia,  compared  with  regulars,  is  as 
ten  to  one.  Sir,  to  what  is  this  owing?  It  is  owing 
principally  to  the  fact  that  the  officers  are  unable  to 
subject  them  to  the  same  state  of  discipline,  and  to 
prevent  the  exposure  which  leads  to  disease. 

From  the  statements  to  be  found  among  the  papers 
from  the  war  department  it  appears  that  the  numb  r 
ol  men  enlisted  for  the  line  ol  the  regular  army  (the 
old  establishment)  for  the  first  five  months  of  1847, 1 
and  from  January  1st  to  January  1st  was  4,605;  the 
number  offering  to  be  enlisted  during  the  same  peri- 
od and  rejected  by  the  recruiting  officers  because  of 
physical  infirmaty,  was  4,847,  more  than  twice  the 
amount  actually  received. 

Now  1 do  not  mean  to  underrate  the  volunteers. — 
God  forbid  that  1 should!  But  I make  bold  to  say 
that  at  least  one  half  of  those  who  were  rejected  as 
unfit  tor  the  regular  service  may  be  found  in  the 
ranks  ol  the  volunteers.  The  chances  of  mortajity 
in  that  corps  are  of  course  very  much  increased. 

I have  said,  Mr.  president,  all  I intend  to  say  on 
that  point,  and  i ask  the  attention  of  the  seriate  only 
a moment  or  two  longer  while  1 add  a word  or  two 
by  way  of  conclusion.  Sir,  1 have  heard  it  said  by 
some  that  this  war  should  be  prosecuted  because  its 
tendency  was  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  Mexico; 

1 have  heard  it  said  that  we  were  costituted  mission- 
an  s by  heaven,  even  by  fire,  and  by  sword,  and  by 
slaughter,  to  carry  the  light  of  civilization  into  that 
benighted  lurid.  1 nave  heard  that  it  lias  been  stated 
even  in  the  pulpit  that  we  have  been  selected  by  D-* 
vine  Providence  to  purify  a dark  arid  lalse  religion, 
to  break  down  their  old,  ancient,  and  degraded  su- 
perstitions, to  bring  them  into  the  blaze  of  the  tree 
lailh,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  holier  and  purer 
light  ot  Die  Protestant  religion.  1 have  heard  it  slat- 
ed, Mr.  President,  that  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  “area  of  freedom.”  1 hold  to 
no  such  doctrine;  no,  sir. 

We  need  not,  fur  the  sake  of  enlarging  the  area  ol 
freedom,  become  propagandists.  No  physical  furce  is 
on  our  pari  caileu  tor  to  break  the  bauds  which  bind 
oiher  people  in  subjection.  There  is  a sileni  bin  po  em 
mural  power  progressing  through  the  world  rapidly  tenJ 
ing  to  that  consummation,  li  has  us  oiigin  in  die  tes 
son  wlneii  our  example  is  leaching.  Here  is  seen  per- 
fect personal  and  political  Ireedom,  combined  with  un- 
exampled national  happiness,  prosperity,  and  povv,  r. — 
Here  is  seen  dial  individual  equality  which  Nature 
siamps  upon  the  heart  as  a right  prelected  and  enjoyed 
amongst  ourselves  to  an  extent  never  before  known,  and 
shielded  by  a national  arm  that  the  nations  ol  the  world 
would  m vain  attempt  to  strike  down.  Yes,  sir,  our  in- 
stitutions are  telling  iheir  own  story  by  the  blessings  they 
impart  to  us,  and  indoctrinating  the  people  every  where 
with  the  principles  „l  Ireedom  upon  which  llley  are 
founded.  Ancient  prejudices  are  yielding  to  their  nnghiy 
influence.  Heretofore  several  and  appaiently  permanent 
systems  of  government  are  tailing  beneath  ll.  Our  glo- 
rious mother,  free  as  she  has  ever  comparatively  been, 
is  getting  to  he  Ireer.  It  has  blotted  out  the  corruptions 
ol  her  poll i ica I franchise.  It  has  broken  her  lehgiotis 
intolerance.  It  has  greatly  elevated  the  individual  cha- 
racter ui  tier  subjects,  it  has  immeasurably  weakened 
the  power  ol  her  nobles,  and  by  weakening  n,  in  one 
sense,  has  vastly  stiengibeued  the  authority  of  her 
crow  n,  by  forcing  it  to  rest  fur  all  us  power  and  glory 
upon  the  hearts  uf  us  people.  To  Ireland  too — impul- 
sive Ireland — hie  laud  ol  genius,  ol  eloquence,  and  ol 
valor,  it  is  rapidly  carrying  the  blessings  of  a rest- -red 
freedom  and  happiness,  lit  France,  ail  of  political  li- 
berty which  belongs  to  her  is  to  be  traced  to  it,  and  even 
now  it  is  to  been  seen  cheering,  animating,  and  guiding 
the  classic  land  ol  iialy,  making  'he  Very  streets  of 
Rome  Useil  to  ring  with  shouts  ol  j.»y  and  graihude  for 
its  presence.  Sir,  such  a spelt  needs  no  inactivity,  and 
needs  no  incentive,  li  annuls  ol  neither  enlargement 
nor  restraint.  Upon  its  own  elastic  and  never-tiring 
wing  it  is  now  soaring  over  the  civil, zed  world,  every 
where  bearing  its  magic  and  abiding  charm,  i say, 
then,  try  not,  seek  not  to  aid  it.  Bring  no  physical 


I force  to  succor  it.  Such  an  adjunct  would  serve  only  to 
corrupt  and  paralyze  its  efforts.  Leave  it  to  itself,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  man  will  be  free  Sir,  as  to  dtis  war 
and  its  influence  upon  ourselves,  there  is  much  to  re 
joice  at  and  be  proud  of.  The  struggle  of  1776  demon- 
strated llie  deeply-seated  love  of  freedom  in  our  sires 
and  their  stern  and  indomitable  purpose  to  enjoy  it  or 
die.  The  war  of  1812  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  our 
institutions  to  bear  6uch  a trial,  and  nobly  was  t he  test 
borne  and  the  capacity  illustrated.  'Die  present  war 
has  again  demonstrated  not  only  that  such  mere  capa- 
city continues,  but  that  no  nation  exists  endowed  with 
greater  military  power.  Mr.  President,  the  result  can- 
not but  redmtnd  to  our  future  peace  and  happiness.  It 
furnishes  ample  indemnity  for  all  the  wrongs  and  ob 
Inquy  we  have  heretofore  suffered,  and  ample,  ample  se- 
curity against  iheir  recurrence.  Such  a result  has  won 
for  us  national  glory,  and  that  is  national  power,  stron- 
ger than  thousands  of  fortresses,  and  as  perpetual  ns,  1 
hope  in  God,  will  be  our  nation’s  love  of  virtue  and  of 
freedom 
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The  legislature  consists  of  265  members,  of  whom 
we  observe  only  70  were  members  of  the  last  legis- 
lature, 195  being  new  members.  This  is  said  to  be 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  a system  of 
“rotation,”  no  man  who  has  served,  be  he  ever  so 
well  qualified  or  experienced,  having  any  right  to  re 
election  until  others  have  their  term.  How  far  pub- 
lic or  local  interests  are  subserved  by  tins  progress 
in  reform,  will  be  seen  by  the  event  There  may  be 
some  advantage  in  a state  always  employing  appren 
lices,  instead  of  experienced  hands  in  doing  the  work 
of  legislation,  which  we  have  not  been  able  as  yet 
to  discern. 

G overnor  Briggs’  message,  u as  delivered  on  the 
11th  inst.  We  have  room  only  fora  brief  abstract 
of  its  material  points: 

A free  government. — The  governor  commences  by 
thus  characterizing  it: 

‘■Next  to  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  a free  gov 
eminent  is  the  greatest  good  that  any  people  can 
possess.  It  is  the  right  of  every  people;  yet  few  na- 
tions or  stales,  in  the  progress  of  human  history,  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  attain,  or  enj  iy  it.  As  ihe 
chosen  representatives  of  Ihe  citizens  of  one  of  a 
great  family  of  free  states,  we  have  assemble  I here, 
in  this  time  honored  hall,  to  exercise  the  highest 
functions  of  earthly  power,  and  to  illustrate  the  at- 
tributes of  rational  liberty.” 

Duty  of  legislators. — “We  are  here  in  the  capacity 
of  law  makers,  necause  an  intelligent  and  free  peo- 
ple have  sent  us  here,  to  do  for  them  what,  from 
their  numbers  and  dispersed  condition,  they  cannot 
conveniently  do  for  themselves.  In  the  constilulii  n 
of  government  which  we  have  sworn  to  support,  they 
define  the  limits  of  our  power,  and  declare  the  pur- 
poses lor  which  we  are  to  act.  When,  in  a brief 
period,  «e  shall  liave  julfiiltd  the  trusts  commuted 
to  us,  we  shall  return  as  private  citizens,  to  mingle 
. ith  those  who  have  honored  us  with  confidence,  and 
to  obey  the  laws  which  we  have  made.  If  our  le- 
gislation shall  be  wise  and  judieious,  we,  with  our 
children,  in  common  with  the  whole  community, 
shall  enjoy  its  benefits.  If  we  are  injudicious  and 
unwise,  in  common  with  the  mass  for  whom  we  act, 
we  shall  reap  the  consequences  of  our  errors,  and 
those  v,  ho  shall  succeed  to  our  official  places  will 
have  to  coi  reel  them. 

The  rich  inheritance  of  freedom  which  we  enjoy, 
with  all  its  excellent  institutions,  came  down  to  us 
Irorn  our  lathers,  through  the  goodness  of  that  be- 
nign Ruler  of  the  world,  ‘whose  lender  mercies  are 
over  all  His  works.’  It  is  our  duty  to  ‘acknowledge 
Him  in  all  our  ways,’  and  especially  so  on  a public, 
official  occasion  tike  the  present,  when  surrounded 
hy  so  many  tokens  of  His  beneficence.” 

The  stale  treasury,  the  governor  represents  as  being 
in  a very  grainy  mg  condition: 

“1  he  receipts  ol  the  year,  including  $8,658  57  in 

the  treasury  on  the  first  uf  January,  J847,  amount 
to  $51)8.990  40 

The  expenditures  to  478,755  63 

Balance  receipts  over  expenditures  §30,234  77” 

Railroad  investments.  — Availing  of  a right  reserved 
by  the  slate  to  do  so,  and  discretion  given,  the  gov- 
ernor has  taken  441  shares  of  stock  lor  the  stale  in 
the  Western  railroad  company,  at  par,  amounting  to 
$44  100,  for  payment  for  which  a temporary  loan  of 
§20  000  was  negotiated,  the  balance  being  paid  Irurn 
tunds  in  the  treasury. 

Besides  the  above  1 323  other  shares  were  also 
taken  for  the  stale,  amounting  lu  §132,300,  lor  which 
the  treasurer’s  note  was  given  to  the  company,  pay- 
able at  the  pleasure  oi  the  legislature,  aim  Deal  ing 
an  interest  ol  5 per  cent,  up  lu  the  5ifi  ol  this  month. 


The  legislature  are  requested  to  provide  lor  the  pay- 
ment of  this  note. 

Shares  in  this  stock  are  now  selling  at  §105.  A 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent,  per  annum  has 
been  paid  by  the  company  since  the  shares  were 


taken. 

The  slate  debt,  consists  of  the  above  loan  §20  000 
The  above  note  for  stuck  133.300 

And  of  scrip  to  pay  for  previous  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Western  railroad  stock, 
which  will  be  due  in  1857  995  000 

Total  debt  §1,147.300 

Available  means  of  the  slate.  — 11, 764  shares  in  the 
Western  railroad  co  upany  at  par  §1  176,400 

Add  5 per  cent,  for  advanced  value  of 
said  stock  38  820 

The  proportion  of  the  existing  sinking 
fund  of  said  company  on  said  shares  466,400 

(The  fund,  at  the  past  rate  of  increase, 
will  [iay  the  whole  amount  -.hen  due.) 

A house  in  Hancock  street  12  500 

Half  of  ten  shares  in  S.  B istort  associa.  1 500 

§1,715  620 

Public  funds  of  llie  slate. — The  above  Western  rail- 
road sinking  fund  §466,400 

The  Massachusetts  school  fund,  845,200 

Sehoul  lund  for  Indians  2,500 

Charles  rivei  and  Warren  bridge  do.  28,100 


§1  342.200 

The  public  lands , in  the  si  te  of  Maine,  which  be 
long  lu  this  commonwealth,  amount  to  2 300,000 
acre*.  This  will,  for  many  years  to  come,  n judi- 
ciously managed,  be  a source  of  valuable  income. 

It  is  believed  that  the  slate  has  an  interest  ;n  and 
title  to,  certain  lands  in  Boston  harbor,  known  by 
the  n me  of  Flats,  to  .>hicli  the  governor  repeats  his 
former  call  upon  the  legislature  to  attend. 

The  governor  enjoins  a strict  economy,  vigilance 
ori  the  p .rt  of  puhuc  lunctiouaries,  and  due  caution 
m legislative  enact  oents. 

The  slate  prison,  at  Charleston,  is  represented  to  he 
in  a very  satistaciory  condition:  “If  the  condition  o> 
this  prison  does  not  show  that  ns  system  ul  prison 
d.scipline  ls  ihe  best  system,  it  cet tamly  proves,  that 
when  properly  administered,  it  -orks  well.” 

The  earning-,  during  the  past  year,  exceed  the 
expenditures  including  the  salaries  oi  i ffict-rs,  by 
§126.  “There  has  been  no  death,  no  escape,  no 
outbreak,  no  resistance  to  authority,  and  but  lew  vi- 
olations of  discipline.”  “Order,  industry,  good  and 
kind  feelings,  have  been  the  .ule,  and  nl  conduct,  of 
any  kind,  only  the  excepii  ms  ” Only  one  death  has 
occurred  in  the  prison  between  D camber  1844,  and 
October  1847,  nearly  three  years,  though  there  were 
580  prisoners  during  the  time.  Dunug  last  year 
rieuher  a death  nor  a cau-e  of  insanity  amongst  the 
376  inmates.  1 he  amount  expendim  during  the  year, 
was  less,  and  Ine  aveta^e  tor  the  last  three  years, 
was  about  §35. 

The  pr'suii  has  a library  i SOU  volumes  to  which 
the  prisoners  have  access.  The  agency,  appointed 
to  advise  discharged  convic  s is  said  to  act  well. — 
The  chaplain  speaks  favorably  of  the  moral  improve- 
ment ol  the  prisoners. 

The  lunatic  hospital,  is  nut  le-s  highly  commended 
by  i tic-  governoi:  “Wiiat  citizen  ol  Massachusetts 

can  look  upon  this  excellent  institution,  which  has 
been  llie  means  ot  restoring  quiet  and  order  to  so 
many  distracted  minds  and  troubled  bosoms,  and 
bring  back  joy  and  pleasure  to  so  tnariv  utinapyy  and 
uesulaie  lauiiiies,  and  not  feel  a patriotic  pride,  in 
remembering  that  his  own  state  so  early,  and  so  lib- 
erally, disbursed  its  funds,  in  providing  an  asylum 
arid  a remedy  for  the  miserable.” 

Receipts  during  last  vear  lor  the  insti- 
tution ' §45,662  92 

Ordinary  expenses,  including  payment 
of  a previous  uulauce  uf  §1,772  oO,  39,444  45 

Balance  in  hand  §6,218  47 

The  price  of  board  fur  patients  has  been  reduced 
from  §2  50  to  §2  33  per  week.  A further  reduction 
is  contemplated.  I he  proportion  of  those  that  are 
placed  there  in  the  early  stages  of  insanity,  is 
largely  increasing.  One  fourth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber received  during  the  last  year  were  foreigners — 
Oi  llie  discharged,  one  sixth  were  foreigners.  “The 
proportion  of  incurable  c-ses,  among  those  helpless, 
miserable  strangers,  thrown  upon  us  from  loreign 
countr.es,  is  much  greater  than  that  among  our  own 
people.” 

The  judiciary,  of  the  state,  is  treated  of  at  some 
length.  A just  and  appropriate  notice  of  the  recent 
uculli  ol  camuei.  Hubbard,  one  of  the  associate  jus- 
tices ot  tne  supreme  court,  concludes  the  message. 
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Education  eon«tilnie«  n r ■ i ■ i i i:en  1 llirne  in  Ihe 

message.  We  defei  his  remarks  on  that  interesting 
subject. 

Federal  relations—  War  with  Mexico— .Acquisition  of 
territory  — Those  topics  are  thus  referred  to  in  the 
message: 

“But  for  the  unhappy  war,  which  still  continues 
between  our  country  and  M xico,  the  lust  year  would 
have  been  one  of  general  and  unalloyed  prosperity 
to  the  people  of  this  North  American  republic! 

Though,  in  that  war,  the  scenes  of  action  and  of 
suffering  have  been  transferred  from  our  own  territory 
to  that  of  another  country,  yet  'he  news  of  victory 
on  the  borders,  a d in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  has 
brought  with  it  sorrow  arid  woe  to  thousand*  of  be- 
reaved ones,  whose  friends  have  fallen  in  battle.— 
When  shall  the  sword  cease  to  devour,  and  the  blood 
of  our  citizens,  and  that  of  the  citizens  of  our  sister 
republic  cease  to  flow?  No  human  foresight  can 
predict  that  auspicious  day. 

If  the  result  of  this  war  is  to  be  the  conquest  of 
the  whole,  or  a large  portion  of  the  tei  ritory  of 
Mexico,  and  its  annexation  to  this  republic,  the 
consequent  s to  be  apprehended  from  such  a result, 
to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Sian-,  are  far  more  appalling  than  the  war 
it*elf. 

The  question,  whether  the  conquered  territory 
shall  be  frte  or  slave  territory  and  in  due  time, 
foniiid  into  tree  or  slaveholding  state-,  already  stirs 
up  the  minds  of  men,  and  of  states  in  different  sec- 
1 1 ; . i i s of  this  U1  ion  ll,e:e  are  indications,  which 
cannot  he  mistaken,  that,  it  this  momentous  question 
is  fur  ed  upon  the  country,  and  its  decision  tendered 
r.eces.-aiy,  by  the  accession  ol  foreign  territory, 
tln  se  who  will  take  sides  upon  it  are  delennined  not 
to  itcede  from  their  position. 

SinC'  the  adoption  ol  the  federal  constitution,  for- 
tign  teriitory  lias  been  amu-xed  to  the  United  S ales, 
uui  ot  which  five  slave  states  have  been  formed,  and 
auinitled  into  the  Union;  and  one  ol  those  states  em- 
1, i aces  territory  enough  lor  as  many  more. 

By  their  occupation  ami  pursuits,  and  by  their  un- 
ainiable  opinions  upun  the  political  and  moral  na 
luie  ot  ihe  institution  of  slavery,  the  people  ol  the 
j slates  me  as  effectually  excluded  Irom  the  com- 
ii  , n occupancy  ol  a slave  stale,  as  the  holders  of 
slaves  an-  liom  living  m a tree  stale.  Is  it  light  and 
just,  lor  ihe  tnends  ol  that  institution  to  press  the 
acquisition  ol  more  territory,  to  be  carved  out  into 
siavi  states? 

In  the  assertion  oi  ll.eii  o-.  n rights,  and  in  vindi- 
eain  n id  v.  hat  they  regal d as  the  spirit  of  Ihe  con- 
suiu  ion  ol  tin  United  bales,  and  ol  the  great  truth, 
i ioc da  lueii  to  the  world  in  the  declaiation  ol  iuoe 
penueiu-  e,  mat  “ail  me  ii  a i e c i . aled  i qua  I , ought 
not  t lie  people  ul  U.e  liee  slates  lo  say  to  them,  We 
desne  no  more  terruory;  and  il  you  insist  upon  it, 
ai  d will  have  it,  when  it  comes,  it  must  be  liee  ter 
r'toly 

Possessing  a country  large  enough,  in  extent,  for 
hni  die  dsol  tent  rations  yet  10  come,  w ih  ihe  fate  of 
iiBU,,ns  maddened  by  the  lust  of  coi  quest,  spread  out 
be. ore  us  on  the  pages  ol  history,  wiiti  the  loiebodmg 
oi  that  internal  excitement,  aim  lhat  learlul  section- 
al, array  ol  [.allies,  dctei  mined  not  to  yield  then 
gi  oui  d upon  questions  which  have  herelolore  shaken 
tins  11  ole  Union  to  its  cenlie,  ill  lull  prospect,  il  new 
leirnoiy  is  lo  be  acquued,  is  it  paliiulic,  is  n wise, 
lor  our  national  councils  to  push  on  this  unlortuuale 
vsr  loi  [imposes  oi  conquest? 

V\  hether  die  territory  ol  the  enemy  shall  be  con- 
qutied  under  ihe  name  oi  indemnity,  or  in  the  S[  irit 
ot  ambition  -laepiiig  tor  moie  domain,  when  possess- 
ed, the  question,  shall  U be  tree  or  slave  territory, 
must  be  me!  a Ml  setiied. 

1 bazar  nothing  m saying,  lhat  the  great  body  ol 
tl.e  people  oi  ims  re,  oblic  uesire  peace  with  Mexico 

a | race  just  and  lionuiable  lo  bolti  parlies,  il 

v.  oulii  be  neiu.er  just  nor  honorable,  m our  govern- 
ment, lo  demand  ol  Mexico,  in  her  weak  ai.d  dis 
liacled  eondi  mu,  any  terms  ol  arrangement  lhat  it 
would  not  demand  oi  a nation  in  all  respects  oui 
equal,  and  v nil  which  siieli  a nation  could  not  with 
sell  respect  comply.  the  itcuidsol  Uie  past  show 
that  the  restiainetl  power  always  has  a specious  pre- 
text lor  its  lawlul  existence.  Divided,  prosliate, 
bleeding  Poland,  uutv  in  dlsmembeied  pails,  agoniz- 
ing ui.utr  ihe  cruel  wrongs  inflicted  ujion  her  by  her 
plunderers,  is  a melancholy  iiiusiraliuii  ol  this  truth, 
j he  authois  ot  hei  injustice  have  urought  upon  tliein- 
thornselves  ttie  endless  uoiesiaiion  ol  maiikmd. 

if  Uiis  government  snould,  uecause  n has  the  phy 
sical  powtr  to  do  so,  uiaicli  on  lo  tlie  subjugation  or 
U.e  dismemberment  ol  Mexico,  or  wring  Horn  tier 
leru.b,  which  it  would  uol  ue  uemunGed  oi  that  illus- 
Uiousand  puwerlu)  iiaiiun,  with  .-Inch  we  had,jiisl 
previous  to  itns  war,  uriaiiged  a dillmuiiy  ol  o.ore 
eonipieXily  than  that  existing  oeiw-ecn  us  and  Mexi 
to,  it  would  bring  Ufmu  tins  republic  the  ueserveu 


reproach  of  all  just  men.  and  be  sure,  in  the  progress 
.1  our  existence,  to  rati  down  upon  us,  or  upon  oui 
children,  the  retributive  justice  of  heaven. 

All  the  glory  which  heroic  deeds  and  unsurpassed 
' ah  r can  acquire  in  such  a war,  with  such  an  ene- 
my, has  been  acquired  by-'-our  countrymen;  but  that 
ilory  has  been  won  by  a vast  outlay  of  treasure  and 
a melancholy  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

Throu.  h the  channels  of  trade  and  of  comoierce. 
our  expended  millions  may  again  be  brought  back  to 
enrich  our  citizens;  but  those  regiments  and  brigades, 
of  dauntless  and  vigorous  young  men,  who  have 
jioured  out  their  blood  upon  a foreign  soil,  or  died  o1 
disease  under  a hostile  climate,  will  return  no  more 
forever. 

I he  monarchs  and  despots  of  Europe  look  with  a 
strange  and  intense  interest  upon  this  contest  between 
the  two  principal  republics  ol  the  new  world. 

I hat  august  tribunal,  the  tribunal  of  mankind,  out 
of  iespect  to  whose,  opinions  our  lathers,  when  they 
commenced  their  struggle  for  independence,  fell 
bound  to  declare  the  reasons  which  impelled  them 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  parent  country,  will  pass 
judgment  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  causes  wdiieh. 
na«e  led  us,  now,  when  we  are  a powerful  and  nu 
meious  people,  to  prosecute  a war  against  a feeble 
and  poor  neighbor. 

And  ihai  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world  arid  searcher 
ul  hearts,  lo  whom  they  appealed  lor  the  rectitude 
ol  lln.ii  intentions  and  (or  the  jmtice  of  their  cause, 
i.  ill  held  i h is  people  i espor.sibie  for  all  tl.e  misery, 
uleod,  and  guiit,  oi  Hi  is  war,  which  they  might  have 
pi  evented,  or  which  they  may  now  prevent  by  ob- 
serving, in  their  conduct  tuwaids  Mexico,  lhat  di- 
vine rule  ol  action,  binding  alike  upon  individuals 
and  upon  nations,  of  ‘doing  unto  others  as  vve  would 
mat  others  should  do  unto  us.’ 

in  count!  its  w host  rulers  have  usurped  the  govern- 
ment and  li  au.pled  upon  the  i ignis  of  the  people,  the 
responsibility  ol  war,  and  of  other  governmental  acts, 
is  thrown  Horn  the  people  upon  their  rulers.  But, 
in  a gov t rn men l like  ours,  vv Here  puuiic  officers  are 
the  chosen  agents  ol  the  people,  though  llmse  agents 
are  amenable  lo  iheir  consume,  ts  lor  their  official 
cououcl,  when  that  cuiiducl  is  approved  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  lesponsibilily  rests  on  them. 

1 tial  ihe  government  of  Mexico  owes  a debt  of 
some  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars  to  the  citizen-*  of 
this  country,  which,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  it  is 
bound  lo  pay,  and  which  ought  lo  have  been  pall 
long  ago,  does  not  admit  of  a doubt.  It  is  equally 
true,  mat,  at  tUc  lime  ol  the  iUpiuie  oi  L.e  Jn-Midly  j 
relations  uelween  the  two  governments,  that  ueut 
was  in  live  piucess  ol  adjustment.  Is  it  entirely  clear 
that,  in  the  diliciences  Delvveen  uspwe  have  been 
quite  lauuleso,  on  uur  part,  and  lhat  there  are  no 
v.  rungs  uii  uur  pai  l,  of  winch  sue  has  a right  to  com- 
plain!? L ch  government  charges  upon  the  other 
me  hist  act  oi  war.  li  she,  as  is  alleged,  struck  the 
nisi  blow,  and  we  returned  it  in  our  own  delence, 
have  we,  ..s  the  stronger  party,  carried  the  war  no 
lumber  man,  uy  Lbe  just  principles  oi  delensive  war, 
w e Uiigtil  cai  i y 11? 

ii  iiusiiliues  weie  commenced,  or  are  continued 
on  uui  pail,  because  .uexieo  (ailed  or  neglected  lo 
pay  an  nonesl  debt,  or  lo  chastise  hei  lor  an  liisuii 
oQemd  lo  our  government,  in  relusmg  lo  receive  and 
aeciedll  oui  public  minister,  may  not  Inc  wisdom 
anu  Humanity  ol  Hie  policy  of  expending  seventy  five 
ui  a huiioieu  millions  ol  dollais,  in  prosecuting  such 
an  insult,  be  gravely  tailed  in  quest. oi  ? 

i lie  vvliule  subject  ot  lliiswai  belongs  to  the  peo. 
[he  ol  lbe  United  Slates.  1 lieir  inieresl  and  cbaiac. 
let  arc  deeply  involved  in  It.  VVliat  Is  past  ul  U ue 
lungs  to  lnstoiy;  what  is  to  come,  dcpeiiua  upon  their 
government  anU  upon  lUeuiSeiv,  s.” 

Secretary  of  state  — Win.  B.  Calhoun,  fornici  L 
a lepi  csenialive  ill  congress,  has  been  appointed,  litre 
J.  O.  Palfrey,  who  is  now  a 1 1 pi  csenialive  in  cun- 
gi ess. 


‘■MANIFEST  DESTINY”  DOCTRINES. 


Amongst  the  many  journals  published  in  ourcoun- 
iry,  that  boldly  advocate  ihe  doctrine  that  il  is  the 
uuty  ol  the  peop.e  ol  this  country  to  conquer  and 
retain  the  Mexican  republic,  m cider  to  compel  that 
people  lu  submit  lo  such  institutions  as  we  ciioose  to 
impose,  none  is  more  explicit  than  the  New  Vurk 
Lvenin0  Pus t.  In  an  argument  upon  the  subject  the 
editor  says: 

“Now  we  ask,”  whether  any  man  can  cooly  con- 
template the  idea  ol  recalling  our  troops  from  the 
territory  we  at  present  occupy — from  Mexico — from 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa — from  Monterey  — from  Taenia — 
and  thus,  by  one  stroke  ol  a secretary’s  pen,  re- 
sign tills  ot  dutiful  country  lo  the  custody  of  the  :g 
noraiit  cowards  anu  profligate  ruffians  who  have 


ruled  it  for  the  last  twenty  five  years?  Why,  hu- 
manity cries  nut  against  it.  Ci<  ilizntion  and  ehris- 
'iar.ity  protects  against  this  reflux  of  the  tide  of 
barbarism  and  anarchy.” 

And  again,  “the  aborigines  of  this  country  have  . 
not  attempted  and  cannot  attempt,  to  cxi3l  indepen-, 
dtnlly  alongside  of  us.  Providence  has  so  ordained 
it;  and  it  is  folly  not  to  recognise  the  fact.  The 
Mexicans  are  aboriginal  Indians,  and  they  must  share 
the  destiny  of  their  race.” 

The  “destiny  of  the  race”  of  “ aboriginal  Indiana 
along  side  or  us”  has  been  extinction  — rapid  extinc- 
ti'  n — not  subjection,  as  we  all  know.  They  ne- 
ver have  sub ri, 1 1 ted  to  become  slaves.  Is  it  then 
seriously  contemplated  that  the  seven  millions  of 
Mexican  Indians  shall  nol  “exist  independently  along 
side  of  us?” — and  pronounced  to  be  “a  folly  not  to 
recognise  the  fact,  that  Providenee  has  so  ordained 
it?” 

Numerous  articles  of  the  same  import  are  gracing 
journals  published  in  this  free,  this  enlightened,  this 
Christian  country — this  model  republic ? 

Besides  the  tone  of  public  journals,  wc  have  nu- 
merous letters  from  various  directions  and  especially 
from  Americans  with  the  army  in  Mexico,  loudly 
calling  upon  government  to  hurry  on  to  fulfil  the 
manifest  destiny  of  humbling  and  subduing  the  devoted 
race  and  of  taking  upon  ourselves  or  rather  of  hand- 
ing over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  army,  the  ful- 
filment of  the  “pti-pnsesof  Providence”  in  regard  lo 
these  our  utxt  neighbors. 

Added  to  the  public  journals  arid  letter  writers, 
we  have  speeches  from  eloquent  orators  and  from 
men  high  in  station  and  command — to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

According  to  reported  congressional  proceedings 
of  Wednesday,  Senator  Dickmson,  in  his  speech 
advocating  his  own  resolutions  and  the  “annexation 
of  all  Mexico,”  which  he  considers  a tiling  of  fate, 
declared,  as  an  evidence  of  the  “inevitable  destiny 
of  the  matter,”  that  “had  we  never  gone  to  war, 
Mexico  would  have  hecome  a portion  of  the  great 
empire  we  have  founded.” 

The  most  striking  and  direct  to  the  purpose  of 
those  speeches  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice,  we 
find  in  following  extracts  from  a speech  of  Com. 
S ockton,  delivered  by  him  at  the  public  dinner  with 
which  he  was  complimented  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
30th  ult  He  regards  the  “destiny,”  which  he  thinks 
the  people  of  this  country  are  called  upon  lo  (ulfil 
a solemn  religious  obligation,  Irom  which  they  may 
not  shrink  without  having  to  answer  not  only  to 
posterity,  but  to  high  heaven. 

PUBLIC  DINNER  TO  COMMODORE  STOCKTON. 

The  entertainment  was  of  the  most  splendid  char- 
acter. The  Musical  Fund  hall  was  thronged  on  the 
occasion.  Among  the  guests  were  Senator  Downs, 
of  La.,  Hon.  D D.  Thurston  of  Rhode  Island — R. 
J.  Thomas  of  I ennessee,  Morris  and  Gibson,  of 
La.,  Judges  Burnside  and  Bell — V S.  Macauley, 
L C Levin,  M Hampton,  L.  B Chase,  &c. 

The  Hon.  John  Swift  piesided,  assisted  ny  vice 
p;  esidents,  H . D.  Gilpin,  Josiah  Randall,  J.  M.  Read, 
•I.  L.  Benner,  Mayor  Bolstering  and  W.  G.  Alex- 
ander. 

Sumptuous  eating  wassuccieJed  by  toasts  as  us“- 
al.  The  U.  S.  president- the  vice  president— the 
govei nor  ol  Pennsylvania,  were  successively  toasted 
vi  ithout  appendage.  The  fourth  toast  was, 

“Our  countiy — may  she  ever  he  right— but  right 
or  wrong,  our  country.” 

Alter  drinking  this  toast,  the  chairman  rose,  and, 
addressed  lbe  assembly  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinguished officer  who  was  the  guest  ol  the  occasion, 
his  high  commendations  ot  whom  was  repeated!) 
ii  terrupted  by  loud  applause.  He  concluded  by 
giving  the  following  toast — 

C m.  R.  F.  Stockton— As  distinguished  for  his 
civil  acquirements  as  he  is  lor  Lis  military  renown  — 
equally  at  home,  w hether  on  land  or  sea,  when  called 
up,  n to  meet  the  enemies  ul  his  country — the  soldier 
and  the  sailor.  A man  who  never  turned  his  back  on 
friend  or  foe. 

The  toast  was  received  with  indiscribable  enthu- 
siasm. After  the  cheering  subsided,  Gum.  Stock- 
ton  rove  to  re.-pund.  He  was  again  lou  ily  cheered. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  whole  ol  his  remarks. 
His  acknowledgments  for  the  honor  conferred,  were 
happily  expressed.  Omitting  them,  we  pioceed 
to  Ins  remarks  respecting 

CALIFORNIA. 

“ Attributing,  as  l will,  your  congrat illations  to  day , 
on  the  general  result  ol  things  in  Oaliturnia,  without 
reference  to  the  causes  or  agents  by  which  it  was 
produced,  and  apply  ing  to  inyseli  but  a small  poruon 
ol  your  approbation,  1 may  be  permitted  to  mingle, 
vvitliout'stiiVl,  my  congratulations  with  yours  that 
California  is  now  under  the  protection  ol  the  United 
Stales.  [Great  cheering;]  her  agricultural,  her  horii- 
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cultural,  her  mineral  resources  are  abundant.  She 
has  braulifiil  t-kies  ami  verilanl  fields.  Her  pojmla 
tion  red1  i- Is  ol  a fine  look  ng  race  of  men  and  wo- 
men; they  are  kind,  hospitable  and  valiant. 

Annexation,  nay  acquisition,  is  not  a necessary 
consequence  of  conquest — and,  therefore,  it  is  not  on 
that  account  that  I "ould  offer  my  congratulations 
here  to  day — oh,  no! 

I care  not  for  The  beautiful  fields  and  healthful 
skies  of  California  1 rare  rot  for  tier  leagues  of  land 
and  her  mines  of  silver.  The  glory  of  the  achieve- 
ments there — if  any  glory  there  be,  is  in  the  estab- 
lish i cut  of  the  first  free  press,  in  California  — (Great 
applause) — in  having  built  the  first  school  house  in 
California — in  having  established  religious  tob-ralion 
as  well  as  civil  liberty  in  California  — (Tremendous 
applause) — May  the  torch  grow  brigher  and  brigher, 
until  fr  in  Cape  Mendocino  to  Cape  St.  Lucas,  it  il 
lumines  the  dark  path  of  the  victim  of  religions  in- 
tolerance and  political  despotism.  (Thunders  :>fap- 
plause.) 

The  inhabitants  of  California,  number,  I believe 
about  12  or  15000.  A large  portion  of  them,  if  not  all 
of  them,  prefer  the  institutions  of  the  U.  S ; and  it  is 
mucii  to  ue  hoped,  may  1 not  say,  fervently , devoutly 
to  be  prayed  lor,  that  they  shall  in  some  way  or 
other  be  secured  in  the  permanent  enjoyment  ol  civil 
and  religious  liberty — (great  applause) — a-d  that 
our  friends  there  may  not  pay  the  dreadful  penally 
the  Mexican  always  demands — his  life  ft. r his  fidelity 
to  us!  (Great  applause.)  Well,  however  this  may 
turn  out,  if  it  should  be  other w is" — if  these  pleasing 
anticipations  should  not  be  realized — other  hamls 
must  tear  dou  n the  school  houses — other  hands  must 
put  out  the  light  of  liberty!  (Great  cheers.)  For 
me  nd  mine,  before  God,  we’ll  lake  no  pai  l in  such 
a business!  (Enthusiastic  applause  ) 

California  lias  within  herself  tne  elements  of 
wealth  and  power;  anti  when  art,  and  science,  and 
reltgioi  — V'  hen  aii  the  genial  influences  of  riviitza 
lion,  which  in  our  day  is  advancing  with  such  mar- 
vellous tapidily,  are  brought  lu  hear  upon  her,  may 
we  t ot  teas  naoly  assert  that  the  years  will  be  but 
few,  belore  we  behold  her  standing  erect  in  the 
attitude  ol  a lieu  and  independent  nation.  (Great 
applause.”) 

Excusing  himself  on  account  of  the  investigation  go 
lug  on  at  Washington  on  the  military  operations  in 
Calitornia,  he  lull  to  faithful  history  to  vindicate  u hat 
related  to  his  own  cundm  t there,  under  embarassing 
ciicumslances — far  Irom  home  and  from  resources, 
and  out  ot  the  tea'  ti  oi  instructions.  ‘‘In  the  midst 
ol  these  embai i assmenls  we  thought  as  sailor-,  we 
had  done  very  well” — (lou  laughter.) 

Having  closed  w hat  tie  had  to  say  in  reference  to 
Calitornia,  the  commodore  proceeded  to  a constdeia- 
lion  of, 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE,  AND  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE 
WITH  MEXICO' 

“No  thoBghllul  observer  ot  the  progress  of  the  U. 
Stales,  cai  tail  lobe  in  pressed  with  the  conviction 
that  we  enjoy  a degree  ul  happiness  and  prosperity 
never  heretofore  vouchsafed  to  the  nations  ol  man- 
kind. With  an  umxumple  measuie  ol  political 
liberty;  ui.bi  okt  ri  social  older;  ex traoi dinary  gro .-,  lh 
ol  the  arts  and  sciences — philanthropic  and  oenevo 
leni  institutions,  the  lair  oil-pring  ol  Hie  Christian 
faith,  extending  their  blessed  agency,  in  all  directions 
— unboum.eu  religious  toleiauon,  heaven’s  best  gilt; 
lor  which  cur  lathers  tisked  and  guttered  most — wad 
all  these  rich  endowments,  do  we  not  indeed  prestnl 
an  example  of  the  beneficent  , are  of  Providence  fur 
which  we  cun  find  no  p railei  m the  history  of  man? 
And  now  when  engagi  d in  war,  we  find  ourselves, 
iuliowed  by  the  same  Messed  influences.  Wherever 
our  soldiers  have  earned  our  arms,  victory  has  aw  ail 
ed  them.  We  see  then  rushing  against  walls,  brist- 
ling with  bayonets  and  artillery,  and  lined  with  le- 
gions ol  armed  men; — we  see  our  youlhlui  heroes 
precipitating  themselves  irom  parapet  l< ■ parapet, 

and  charging  from  bastion  to  bastion hear  Hie 

crash  ot  grape  and  canister,  and  amid  tiie  smoke  and 
thunder  ol  tile  battle,  we  betiohi  the  flag  ot  our  coun- 
try, waiving — (the  t ernainder  ol  the  sentence  Wus 
lost  in  the  tremendous  cheering  which  here  burst 
lorlh  Irom  the  assemblage.)  We  behold  the  flag  ol 
civil  and  religious  Ireedom  watvt  g over  what  tiad 
been  regarded  as  impregnable  fortresses  and  the 
remains  of  armies  Seeing  to  the  mountains. 

Gentlemen,  tiow  lias  all  tins  been  accomplished? 
W hence  IhiM  achievements?  1 speak  to  intellectual 
men.  All  in  the  hearing  ol  my  voice  entertain,  1 
doubt  not,  a just  and  uDiuing  sense  ol  their  deep 
responsibility  not  only  on  tins  earth,  but  in  lime 
herealter.  1 ask  you,  then,  liqw  has  all  tins  happened? 
is  it  to  be  attributed  exclusively  lo  Me  wisdom  ul 
our  cabinet  and  the  powers  t our  armies?  These 
are  all  welt — admirably  well,  But  our  successes 
have  overleaped  the  oounds  ol  ait  human  calculation 
and  Me  iuo-i  sanguine  liupe.  i uurelure  we  uiuh 


look  beyond  all  this  for  the  secret  of  our  successes 
tu  d the  source  of  <»«r  TttnnPkable  prosperity,  it  i» 
because  the  spirit  of  our  pilgrim  fathers  is  with  us. — 
it  is  because  thr  God  of  armips  and  the  Lord  of  hosts 
is  w ith  us.  (Tremendous  applause.)  Ami  how  is 
it  with  poor,  unfortunate,  wr;  tclied  Mexico?  Ever 
since  the  day  of  the  Inst  of  the  Muntez  imas,  intes- 
tine broils  have  disturbed  her  peace.  Her  whole 
territory  has  been  drenched  with  the  blood  of  her  own 
children.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
revolution  has  succeeded  revolution.  Now  in  the 
encounter  with  us  she  has  been  beaten  in  every  field. 
She  has  bi  en  driven  from  fortress  to  fortress— from 
town  to  town,  until  the  scattered  remnants  of  her 
broken  armies  are  fieeing  to  the  mountains  and  call- 
ing upon  the  rocks  to  Slide  them.  (Applause.)  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  in  this  disposition  of  public  affairs, 
proper  to  rise  superior  to  the  consideration  of  pjrty 
infl  ences,  and  in  true  philosophical  spirit  and 
patriotic  fidelity  , take  an  honest  view  of  our  condi- 
tion, in  the  sight  of  God  and  beneath  the  scrutiny  of 
tiie  Christian  and  civilized  world? 

What  you  may  think  of  it,  I kno  .v  not;  and  you  miM 
permit  me  lu  add,  i cure  not;  but  for  myself  l -peak 
not  ’ o you  as  a party  man.  R-membe  , gentlemen, 
that  1 go  for  my  country,  i cannot  be  bound,  i 
cannot  be  kept  within  the.  restraints  of  party  disci 
pi  me  when  my  country  calls  me  forth.  [Tremendous 
cheering,  w Inch  lasted  several  minutes. J 1 go  for 
my  country — my  whole  country  and  nothing  but  my 
country.  1 desire  to  address  you  now  in  Me  spirit 
of  the  father  of  a large  family , desirous  to  transmit 
to  fits  latest  posh  ri t y ihe  blessings  of  civil  and  rel  - 
gums  liberty.  1 speak  lo  you  as  a Christian  man — as 
a son,  perhaps  an  unworthy  son  of  this  great  repub- 
lic, but  one  whose  heart  burns  with  an  ardent  desire 
lo  tiansmit,  not  only  to  his  own  immediate  descend- 
ants, t lie  blessings  of  which  l speak,  but  lo  extend 
them  to  our  neighbors  on  this  continent.  [Great 
applause  ] 

But  do  nol  mistake  me.  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
Iam  no  propagandist  in  the  common  reception  of  the 
term.  In  my  judgment,  principles  depend  much 
upon  relations  and  circumstances,  and  that  which  in 
the  abstract  may  be  well  enough,  often  wa-tes  itsell 
in  fanaticism.  All  things  must  hide  their  time. 

1 have  no  respect  fur  Me  inan  or  set  of  men  who* 
will  recklessly  disturb  the  social  order  of  ally  com 
m, unity  arid  produce  civil  war  for  the  purpose  of 
hastening  such  a result,  no  matter  now  benetT.iil  in 
the  abstract  it  may  seem  to  be.  [Cheers  ] And  I 
am  bound  to  say  larther,  that  1 have  quite  as  iilile 
respect  for  the  nian  or  set  of  men,  who  have  in  the 
Piovider.ee  of  God  been  placed  in  stations,  w hen  Me 
| great  questions  ot  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  to 
be  determined,  who  will  shrink  Irom  the  responsible 
mes  ol  that  station.  [Cheer.-.]  In  Me  application 
ol  these  principles  to  Me  liiture  policy  of  tins  country, 
let  it  nol  be  supposed  for  a moment  that  I .vuui 
presume  to  censure  the  great  men  of  this  nation. — 
Nor  would  1 attempt  to  instruct  Me  most  hum  de  ol 
my  countrymen.  1 piesent  these  views  merely  for 
the  purpo-e  of  rendering  more  distinct  and  clear  ttie 
remarks  which  1 have  offered,  and  which  i may  not 
have  staled  with  sufficient  explicitness. 

1 suppose  tiie  war  with  Mexico  was  caused  by  the 
repealed  insults  which  time  after  time  had  been 
heaped  upon  tins  nation.  [Great  applause.)  1 regard 
this  much  talked  ol  indemnity  as  merely  collateral 
or  incidental,  arising  out  ol  the  circumstances  of  the 
war.  In  my  opinion,  that  question  will  be  set  aside,  ti 
not  w holly  lost  sight  of  in  the  pressure  of  tiie  great 
considerations  which  are  lo  grow  out  of  the  high 
i espuusibilities  and  delicate  duties  crowding  upon 
us,  and  tiie  unexampled  victories  which  have  alien 
ded  our  arms.  [Cheers.]  In  pursuing  a legitimate 
object  ol  war — m the  providence  ol  God  we  are 
placed,  or  are  likely  so  lo  be  placed,  in  a position 
where  by  a lair  and  legitimate  construction  ol  the 
law  ol  nations,  the  fate  ot  Mexico  and  the  peace  ol 
this  continent,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  will  de 
volve  upon  the  virtue,  the  wisdom,  and  the  humanity 
of  our  rulers.  [Applau-e.]  In  these  rulers  1 have 
the  gieatest  confluence,  and  lor  Mem  I entertain  the 
uiost  profoutiu  respect.  [Applause.] 

1 tell  yuu  again  gentlemen,  this  matter  of  indem- 
nity, in  money  ur  any  thing  else,  will  be  secondary, 
altogether  secondary , in  comparison  him  Me  con- 
siderations winch  I have  no  doubt  w lil  ue  presented 
to  tins  nation  in  the  larther  prosecution  of  tlm  war. 
The  insults  have  been  resented — nubty  resented — 
they  have  been  wiped  out — they  have  oeen  washed 
out  withnluod.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  If,  Men, 
indemnity,  mean,  money,  any  financier  will  tell  yuu 
Mat  it  thut  is  what  you  seek  as  the  only  object  of  Me 
wai,  you  had  belter  withdraw  your  troops  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  yuu  will  save  money.  [A  laugh.] 

But  indemnity  is  mu  the  object  oi  the  w'ai.  No 
a. an  heie  or  elsewhere  will  consent  lo  weigh  blood 
against  money . [Great  applause.]  i do  not  cate 


who  presents  (he  proposition — when  it  is  presented; 
or  t<»  whom  il  is  preserved,  whig  or  democrat,  no 
man  will  w eigb  blood  for  money.  (Loud  applause.) 
But  this  is  not,  I repeat,  our  condition.  Higher  and 
nobler  objects  pn  sent  Mein-elves  for  the  attainment 
of  w hi-  h you  must  increase  your  armies  in  Mexico, 
cos  ( what  it  a ay.  [Great  applause.]  Fifty  thousand 
men  must  go  to  Mexico.  [Renewed  applause. ]- 
Let  tne  then  state  the  objects  lor  the  attainment  of 
which,  in  my  judgment,  this  augmentation  of  our 
foice  in  Mexico,  is  required. 

Mexico  is  poor  ai.d  wretched.  Why?  Misgovern- 
ment — insatiable  avarice — uninterrupted  wr  mg  un 
sparing  cruelly  and  unbending  insolence — these  have 
intliolcd  their  curse  on  the  unhappy  country,  and 
made  her  w hut  she  is.  But  as  the  darkest  hour  is 
that  which  just  precedes  the  advent  of  the  morning 
sun,  so  let  us  hope  that  a belter  ami  happier  day  is 
no  v about  to  dawn  upoti  unfortunate  Mexico.  Be 
it  ours,  now  to  forgive  her  all  Iter  Ire-passes,  ami 
returning  good  for  evil,  make  her  free  and  happy!— 
[Enthusiastic  applause  w hub  lasted  several  ,i mites.] 
il  I were  now  the  sovereign  autli  oily,  a-  1 was 
once  the  viceroy  — [laughlci] — I would  prosecute 
this  war  for  die  express  purpose  of  redeeming  Mex- 
ico from  misrule  and  civil  strife.  If,  however,  such 
a treaty  were  offered  me  as  that  uttered  lo  Me  gov- 
ernment ol  the  United  Stiles,  before  GoJ,  1 would 
consider  it  my  boundeii  duly  to  reject  it.  [Loud 
applause  ] — I would  -ay  to  Mem,  v,  e can  pay  the 
indemnity  our-elves.  But  we  have  a duty  before 
God  which  we  c.innul  — we  must  not  evade.  'T’ne 
priceless  boon  ol  civil  and  leii-iuus  libaity  nas  been 
coi  Tided  to  us  as  trustees — [cheer-.]  — 1 would  insist, 
if  the  . ir  were  tu  be  prolonged  foi  fifty  years,  and 
and  cost  money  enough  !u  emaml  from  us  eaclt  year 
the  hall  ol  all  dial  ue  possess,  I wuuld  s ill  insist 
that  the  inestimable  bles-tngs  ol  civil  and  religious 
liberty  should  be  guar a.iti-d  to  viex.eo.  vVe  must 
nol  shrink  Irom  Me  solemn  duly  . VVe  dare  nol  shrink 
from  it.  We  eannol  lose  sight  ol  the  great  truth 
that  nations  are  accountable  as  well  as  individuals, 
and  that  they  too  must  meet  Me  sieru  responsibilities 
ol  then  moral  cliai'aetei — they  iuo  must  encounter 
the  penally  ol  inflated  law  in  tiie  more  extended 
-pin  re  adapted  tu  lueir  physical  c hi  liuon 

Let  the  solemn  question  co  ne  tiome  to  the  bosom 
and  business  o.  every  citizen  oi  this  gr  at  lepunltc: 
‘‘What  have  i done — .liaL  lias  i his  gem.  ration  done 
for  the  advancement  ol  civil  and  religious  liberty!  — 
(Applause.] 

it  is  in  view  of  this  responsibility — of  our  obliga- 
tions lo  i lie  infinite  source  ol  ail  our  peace,  pro-penty 
and  happiness — oluurduty  tolullil  toe  great  mission 
of  liberty  committed  to  our  hand-,  Mat  I woui  lo 
sist,  cost  what  it  may,  on  Me  establishment  ol  a 

permanent,  independent  republic  in  Mexico. 

[vjoei  rs  ] i rtuuiu  insist  tii  ,t  tiie  great  p-:  uiuipie  oi 
, religious  loiei  alien  should  be  seem  ed  to  all  — Mat  Me 
Protestant  in  Alex  co  should  be  guaranteed  the  en- 
joy merit  ol  ail  the  lmlnunliies  aim  pi  uileges  enjoyed 
by  Mexicans  m the  United  .Stales:  [Loud  cheers  ] 

These  great  and  benevolent  objects  i would  accom- 
plish by  sending  into  Mexico  a force  adequate  to 
maintain  all  the  posts  whic.i  we  now  occupy,  to  de- 
i e nd  Mem  against  any  assaults  that  might  he  made 
against  Mem,  and  lo  keep  open  our  communications, 
i would  seize  upon  Baled,  s,  Arista,  and  other  mili- 
tary chieftains,  and  send  Mem  to  Bi.  Helena,  if  you 
please.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  i w'ould  declare 
an  armistice;  and  Me  exccuiive  should  he  called 
upon  lu  issue  a proclamation,  and  send  six  or  more 
commissioners  to  meet  Mexico  in  a lineral  and  gen- 
erous spii  it. 

We  have  vanquished  Mexico.  Sue  is  prostrate  at 
our  leel — we  can  aliord  to  be  magnanimous.  Let  us 
act  so  Mat  we  need  nol  fear  the  strictest  scrutiny  of 
the  Christian  aud  civilized  word.  1 would  with  a 
magnanimous  and  kindly  baud  gather  inese  wretched 
people  within  Me  luld  ol  republicanism.  [Loud 
applause.]  This  i wuuld  accomplish  at  any  cost. — 
“Un!”  nut  it  is  said,  Mis  will  bring  us  to  direct  tax- 
aiicii.”  Well,  let  it  come.  VVe  must  nol  shrink 
Irom  our  responsibility.  We  have  ample  means. — 
Throwing  aside  long  financial  reports  which  nobody 
understands,  [laugliterj  lei  us  Hi  a manly,  upright 
and  philaiiltiiopic spirit  meet  every  emergency  which 
we  may  be  called  upon  toe  counter  m Me  discharge 
ol  duty.  (Applause.) 

■ Bui  1 tia v e ah eudy  detained  you  ton  long.  Let  me 
conclude,  and  again  lelurtmig  my  he. illicit  thanks 
foryoui  kindness,  ufier  you  Me  MHovving  sentiment: 
Philadelphia — Keno-vued  lor  her  encoui  agemenl  ol 
Me  tine  ai  ls;  with  one  moiely  of  Hie  public  patronage 
bestowed  elsew  here,  stie  would  stand  as  umlvalied 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  as  ihe  stale  ol  Peiiusy  l > uma  no  w 
does  in  her  agricultural  and  mineral  r-  sources. ” 
Tins  luast  w as  receive.:  tv  Hn  great  einttu  •us.u,  aud 
the  distinguished  guest  resumed  Us  seat  amid  long 
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THE  EIGHTH  OF  JANUARY  SUPPER, 

At  Jackson  Hall,  Washington  city,  took  place  on  Ihe 
evening  of  'h  12ih,  and  was  a splendid  affair. — 
Thos.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  presided,  supported  on  ( he  right 
by  Ihe  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Geo. 
M.  Dallas,  Senators  Dickinson  and  Cass,  J.  E. 
Dow,  E-q.,  and  others,  and  on  the  left  by  Vice  Pre- 
sident C.  P.  Sengstack,  Gen.  Shields,  Col.  Rich- 
ardson, of  111.,  and  the  hon.  Charles  Brown,  and 
Richard  Broadpiead,  of  Pa.,  and  others.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  fifty  present,  besides  guests. 

The  company  being  seated,  the  presiding  officer 
rose  and  in  a brief  address,  assigned  the  reason 
of  his  occupying  the  station  that  had  been  designed 
for,  “if  not  an  older,  certainly  a better  soldier  in  the 
cause,  Fr.ANCis  P.  Blair.”  whore  absence  he  first 
understood  was  occasioned  by  modesty, — he  regret- 
ted to  learn  since,  by  indisposition.  Somebody  had 
to  fill  the  chair,  and  Mr.  R.  was  “willing  to  become 
the  martyr  in  the  cause.” 

The  president  then  in  a speech  of  some  length, 
referred  to  the  illustrious  chief  whose  achievements 
they  assembled  to  commemorate,  and  from  that  topic 
preceded  to  comment  upon  the  condition  of  national 
affairs  and  of  party  politics,  winding  up  with  a rally 
lor  Ihe  party  to  stand  together, — “union,  harmony, 
concession, — devote  everything  to  the  cause  and  no- 
thing for  men,”— fight  on  in  the  full  confidence  of 
victory,  hut  i!  defeated,  (which  he  deemed  impossi 
ble,)  “fall  back  without  confusion,  upon  our  ancient 
platform,  rally  around  our  republican  principles,  and 
fight  the  battle  over  again  ” He  concluded  by  ot- 
tering the  following  toast; 

Andrew  Jackson — the  man  of  Ihe  iron  nerve—  ho 
filled  the  nicasun  of  his  country's  glory:  Let  us  ne- 
ver lorget  his  celebrated  maxim  — “The  Union  {this 
glorious  Union)  must  be  preserved.” 

Thirteen  regular  musts  were  then  drank.  “The 
4th  of  July,  1776” — “Andrew  Jackson” — “Our 
country” — “The  slant  in  battle” — “Tin  army  and 
navy’ — “The  President  of  the  United  Stales” — 
“Den.--  lacy” — “The  democratic  administration” — 
8 ,.|  fieedoori;  the  American  continent”- — 
-The  jut'.u  t a : y ” — 1 1 he  ighls  of  the  state-” — “Pius 
IX” — “Woman.”  We  omit  the  affixes  to  these  se 
\ ei ai  S'  min  euls. 

“ 1 lie  Orator  of  the  day,"  was  the  next  toast,  upon 
hich  S i alor  Dickinson  rose,  and  repeatedly  in- 
terrupted by  shouts  oi  applause,  proceeded  to  deliver 
an  eloquent  address.  His  concluding  sentence,  alter 
drawing  a vivid  picture  of  existing  afiairs,  was  to 
enquire  whether  “we  will  accept  the  splendid  desti- 
ny w rich  the  future  has  in  store,  aim  secure  lor  our 
child i tn,  and  our  children’s  children,  the  inestima- 
ble blessings  oi  liberty  and  equality.”  “1  vviil  close 
Mr  President,  by  proposing  the  following  sentiment: 
"A  more  perfect  Union:  embracing  the  entire  North 
Ami- Lean  continent.” 

“ George  M.  Dallas,  Vice  President  of  the  U.  Slates," 
was  the  next  loasl,  to  which  Mr.  Dallas  responded 
at  Some  length. 

“ Janies  Buchanan,"  was  next  drank,  and  a letter 
and  a sentiment  lrom  him  was  read-  He  proposed: 
“The  great  democratic  party  of  the  country.” 

‘ Secretary  Robt  J.  H alker,”  was  next,  and  from 
him  a letter  and  the  following  sentiment  was  read; 

•‘Annexed  or  conquered  territories:  No  state  by  le- 
gislation, past  or  prospective,  nor  congress,  by  reso 
li, lions  or  emu  Intents,  direct  or  declaratory,  can  force 
ihe  peculiar  local  institutions  o!  any  state,  north  or 
south,  into  such  territories,  against  the  will  of  then 
people,  in  violation  of  prior-existing  laws,  and  ol 
the  lundamenial  principle  ol  self  government.” 
“Secretary  W.  L.  Marcy ,”  “Secretary  John  Y. 
Mason,”  and  “C.  Johnson,  Postmaster  General,” 
were  each  toasted  in  turn.  To  the  latter  Mr  Hob- 
ble responded.  “Judge  Woodbury,”  -‘Attorney  Ge- 
neral Cliiibid,”  “ex-Presidenl  Van  JBuren,”  and  the 
“Jackson  Monument  Committee,”  were  next  toasted 
in  succt  ssion.  Then  “Brigadier  General  Quitman,” 
and  next  “Brigadier  General  Shields.”  The  latter 
responded  at  some  length,  concluding  with  an  asser- 
tion that  ours  was  a nation  ol  “destiny,”  but  “that 
destiny  had,  so  far,  been  directed  by  the  democracy, 
lie  accoided  talents  and  ability  to  his  w hig  friends, but 
they  had  all  along  been  wan  ing  against  destiny,  they 
vvete  w airing  slid  agamsl  the  same  unrelenting  hand, 
against  a high  and. indomitable  necessity,  and  tn  chat 
v.  ar  they  were  destined  only  to  be  crushed.”  "ii 
ever  there  could  bo  a nation  of  destiny,  we  weie 
such  a nation,  created  and  controlled  by  destiny,  to 
cany  out  the  will  ol  destiny;  hut  as  he  trusted,  uul 
to  be  crushed  by  destiny  as  'dial  great  man,  the  child 
ol  destiny,’  Napoleon,  was  crushed.” 

“Col.  Je  tie  ratio  Davis,”  “Capt.  Bragg  and  his  ar- 
tillery at  Buena  Vista,”  “Got.  H.  8.  Harney,”  and 
“Gut.  Win.  A.  Richardson,”  were  successively  toast- 
ed. i he  latter  responded,  as  did  also  “Cut.  Arthur 
Hay ne,”  uu  being  toasted.  Both  of  their  remarks 
weie  outlined  to  me  laudation  of  Gen.  Jackson. 


"Lewis  Cass:  the  patriotic  statesman,  able  diplo- 
matist, and  accomplished  soldier.”  This  toast,  the 
official  account  of  the  celebration'  says,  was  by  ac- 
cident misplaced,  and  vvas  not  announced  until  after 
Gen.  Cas9  had  retired.  Instead  of  the  general,  Mr. 
John  Brough,  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  responded 
to  the  toast,  by  pledging  the  state  of  Ohio  to  the 
support  of  the  party  that  was  advocating  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  concluding  by  eulogising,  and  fi 
nally  by  toasting  “The  civil  qualities  and  virtues  of 
Andrew  Jackson.” 

“Brigadier  General  Twiggs,”  was  toasted  next, 
and  then  “the  privates  of  the  army  and  sailors  oi  the 
navy.” 

Next  in  succession,  each  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
with  an  appendage  to  each,  is  toasted.  The  hon. 
Mr.  Morse  responded  to  that  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Se- 
vier responded  to  that  of  Arkansas,  who  in  turn 
gave — 

"The  war  with  Mexico:  Justly  declared,  wisely 
conducted  by  the  administration,  skilfully  and  brave- 
ly fought  by  our  soldiers.  We  desire  peace;  but, 
under  favor  of  Providence,  we  will  have  it  on  the 
principles  of  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future.” 

Senator  Dickinson  closed  the  array  of  toasts  by 
giving  “ihe  Jackson  Democratic  Association  of 
Washington,”  to  which  VV.  D.  Wallaok,  Esq.,  re- 
sponded. The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were,  on 
motion  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Jameson,  of  Missouri,  order- 
ed to  be  published,  and  they  are  signed  by  the  chair- 
man and  attested  in  due  form.  The  whole  occupies 
ten  columns  and  a half  of  the  Washington  Union, 
including  an  appendix  of  half  a column  of  letters 
and  a column  and  a half  of  volunteer  toasts,  or  toasts 
transmitted  by  persons  that  did  not  attend  the  meet- 
ing. J.  W.  Forney,  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  in  his  let- 
ter expresses  a warm  preference,  lor  James  Buchan- 
an for  the  next  presidency.  Of  the  toasts  last  re- 
Fried  to,  a large  proportion  were  divided  between 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  Vice  Presidel  Dallas  for  the  next 
presidency.  Mr.  Secretary  Walk  r was  drank  with 
the  assurance  that  -‘high  honors  yet  await  him  ”' — 
“Jesse  E.  Daw”  vvas  toasted  as  “the  author  of  the 
regular  toasts,”  and  “Gen.  D.  E.  Lane,”  as  “the  Ma- 
rion of  our  army,”  “Gen.  Worth,”  as  of  “ real  worth 
— no  line  man,  save  the  line  of  justice  and  full  in 
de%nnty.”  We  do  not  find  either  Gen  ScoLt,  Wool, 
or  Doniphan  named  or  referred  to  in  the  whole 
account.  The  next  to  the  Hot  toast,  “ Old  Rough 
and  Ready ” was  proposed  by  Mr.  Tasistro,  being  tne 
only  notice  of  him.  The  last  toast  of  all  was  to 
James  Buchanan,  being  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  time 
he  was  toasted  during  the  evening.  Mr.  Dallas  was 
toasted  about  half  as  often.  Gen.  Cass  once,  besides 
the  instance  above  noted.  Gen.  Houston  once,  and 
President  Polk,  once,  besides  the  regular  toast  to  bun 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 


CHRONICLE. 


BUSINESS  CIRCLES. 

By  the  Gambria  we  learn  that  breadstuffs  had  im- 
proved somew'hat  in  prices. 

PRICES  OF  BREADSTUFFS  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Dec.  18.  Dec.  31. 

Per  Caledonia.  Per  Cambria, 
s.  d.  s d.  s,  d.  s,  d. 

American  wheat  79a  8 19  69a  96 

Indian  corn  32  0 a 36  90  34  0 a 38  9 

Indian  meal  14  6 a 15  6 15  9 a 15  6 

American  flour  28  0 a 39  0 39  0 a 31  0 

cotton — Ordinary  to  middling  Louisiana  4j  to  5|; 
good  to  lair  5 to  5=;  good  to  fine  6 to  7j.  Upland, 
ordinary  to  middling  3j  to  4 g ; fair  to  good  lair  4J 
a 5;  good  to  fine  5|  a 5|  The  present  rales  ol 
prices  are  from  | to  g of  the  lowest  prices  ever 
known. 

Other  accounts  say  that  prices  had  rallied  some- 
a. hat  nearly  to  pievious  steamer  quotations. 

Provisions  remained  without  material  variation. 

Confidence  had  revived  considerably,  and  some 
accounts  speak  of  the  storm  being  over.  Neverthe- 
less we  have  the  following  list  of 

_ additional  failures. 

Blain  & Son,  corn  mercuants,  Liverpool. 

G’otesvvorth,  Powell,  & Pryor,  S.  Am.  trade,  Lon- 
don. 

Deaves,  Brothers,  merchants,  Cork. 

Durand,  McKenzie  & Co.,  merchants,  London. 

Sharpe,  Browne  & Co.,  iron  merchants,  Birming- 
ham. 

Froske  & Co.,  shipowners,  Liverpool. 

Hartley,  B.  & Co.,  manufacturers,  Halifax. 

Milcheli  & Co.,  Canadian  merchants,  Glasgow. 

Oakes  & Jones,  Kelley  Ironworks,  Kingswiufo.d. 

Kaiikiue  &.  Co.,  warehousemen,  Glasgow. 

Senders,  May,  Fordyce  & Co.,  merchants,  Cal- 
cutta. 

Sands*  T.  & I.,  merchants,  Liverpool, 


Wright,  J.  & Co.,  Russian  merchants,  London. 

There  were  four  failures  reported  in  London  on 
the  31st  ult.  Of  these,  Durand,  McKenzie  & Go.* 
arid  Cotesworlh,  Powell  & Pryor,  were  two. 

Just  as  the  Cambria  was  leaving,  failure  of  Cotes- 
worth,  Powell  & Pryor  of  London.  South  American 
and  West  India  merchants,  was  announced;  liabili- 
ties <£320,000.  Mr.  Co  esworth  is  a director  of  the 
London  Assurance  Company,  of  the  Royal  West  In- 
dia Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  of  Ihe  West 
India  Dock  Company.  Mr.  Powell  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1842,  but  is  this 
•year  out  of  office  by  rotation. 

The  Bank  of  England^  on  the  23d  December  re- 
duced their  rale  ol  interest  to  five  per  ct.,  and  in  their 
last  weekly  official  report  show  their  bullion  in  hand 
had  increased  to  <£12,236.526.  Specie  was  arriving 
from  the  continent,  from  Australia,  from  New  South 
Wales,  &c.,  but  s.iys  the  Times,  “the  chief  importa- 
tions of  gold  came  from  the  United  States,  each 
packet  bringing  considerable  amount.  Accordingly., 
the  reserve  in  the  bank  has  now  risen  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  £8,233,121  ” 

Our  own  monei  market — The  Caledonia,  whi<h 
has  just  left  Boston,  took  out  $297,484  in  specie  for 
Liverpool. 

The  follow  ing  were  last  we  k’s  clearances  of  spe- 
cie at  the  New  York  custom  house. 

Ship  Patrick  Henry , Liverpool,  sovereigns  $197,560 


Washington,  London,.  do  140,099 

Splendid,  Havre,  silver,  5,000 

$2.32  660 

The  previous  week,  744  436 

Total  from  1st  to  15' h January,  $996,996 


From  Bo-ton  and  other  parts  large  amounts  have 
been  shipped. 

The  slock  of  Briti-h  sovereigns  in  our  market  is 
getting  low,  government  having  used  great  exertions 
to  have  them  coined  into  American  gold  coin,  which 
is  not  money  in  England,  until  it  is  recoined  there — 
Hence  the  expense  incident  to  twice  recoining,  has 
to  be  added  to  the  charges  of  shipping  eagles  to  that 
country  instead  of  British  coin.  This  operates  upon 
exchanges.  Instead  of  being  able  to  ship  specie  to  a 
profit  when  exchange  is  119|  a 111,  eagles  can  only 
be  shipped  u hen  exchange  is  Hi  —Exchange  on  Lon- 
don is  now  quoted  at  that. 

Quiie  a smart  breeze  of  a panic  was  got  up  at  N. 
York  a week  ago,  in  consequence  of  two  >r  three  of 
the  free  banking  institutions  of  the  interior  of  that 
state,  and  one  bank  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania 
having  failed  to  redeem  their  notes.  Certain  of  the 
daily  presses. of  the  city,  contriouted  to  spread  tin 
alarm,  and  the  brokers  made  quite  a profitable  time,  ■- 
Duying  up  notes  of  the  banks  of  the  interior.  Half 
a million  of  dollars  in  amount  at  least,  were  sold  at 
considerable  discount  within  a couple  of  days,  when 
the  gale  subsided  and  confide. ice  was  measureably 
restored. 

I’he  money  market  however  is  somewhat  rigid,  in. 
Bast.n.  Nilvv  .oik,  Pniladelphia  and  Baltimore — • 
Capitalists  are  operating  only  upon  every  short  lime 
and  on  the  best  securities.  Tue  oauks  are  redou- 
bling their  caution  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
Hood  uf  specie  to  Europe  on  one  hand  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  new  loans  oetng  required  soon  by  our  gov- 
ernment. Goud  p.per  out  of  bank  is  negotiated  at 
1^  to  2.  per  cent  per  mouth. 

Gem.  Scott  anp  army  officers.  If  we  may  credit 
the  Washington  correspondent  ot  ihe  Philadelphia  Lid 
ger,  who  is  considered  to  be  iiiiimue  w.tfi  tue  proceed- 
ings of  the  cabinet,  diere  have  bee  i several  changes  in  . 
the  decisions  of  I ha  t b idy,  with  n a few  days,  in  relation 
to  the  cour-e  to  b.e  pursued  vvi  h ihe  disputing  officers  of 
the  army  in  M.-xioo.  List  week  the  writer  alluded  to, 
stated  in  substance,  tout  the  c.<bi net  hid  taken  the 
course  indicated  in  the  letter  which  wdi  be  found  on  a 
preceding  page,  extracted  from  a letter  ot  the  Washia„» 
ton  correspondent  of  the  North  American  Subsequent- 
ly the  Ledger  ( m ttie  18m)  puuiisned  a telegraphic  des- 
patch lrom  iht-ir  corresp  mdent,  saying: 

“Gen.  Towsun  has  not  lei i tor  Mexico.  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  army  tia.e  been  reconsidered  in  cabinet  coun- 
cil, ami  General  Scott  lias  this  day  been  suspended  and 
ordered  to  IVaslimglon-  Gen.  Worth  is  released  from 
arrest,  by  order  ot  the  president,  and  restored  to  lua 
command  as  major  general  in  the  army.’’ 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  kOtli,  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  above,  says:  “Last  evcn.ng  vie  learnt  autlien- 
Leafy,  dial  Gen.  i'uwsoa,  paymaster  general,  did  set 
out  on  Monday  night  last  f a-  Mexico,  where  tie  i-,  in 
conjunction  with  Gen  Cusning  and  Col.  IS U ler,  oi  me 
volunteer  forces,  to  form  a court  ot  inquiry,  or  iered  by 
the  President  of  the  fjniied  .States,  on  Gen.  Scou. 

Ihe  New  York  Conner  says,  mat  Cob  Belknap,  of 
the  eighth  infantry,  U.  S.  army,  who  lias  been  on  a 
brief  visit  to  his  family  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  lias  ueen 
ordered  back  to  Mexico  to  serve  on  tnc  court  of  inquiry 
ordered  to  assemble  at  Perote,  to  investigate  the  charges 
against  Gen.  Pillow  and  Lt.  Col.  Duncan. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate 

In  the  navy. — Sami.  Chase  Barney,  now  a master, 
to  be  a lieutenant,  from  12th  of  Nov.,  1847,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Lieut.  Theo- 
dore B.  Barrett. 

Benj.  F.  B.  Hunter,  now  a master,  to  be  a lieuten- 
ant, from  28th  of  November,  1847,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  death  of  Lieut.  John  M. 
Gardner. 

In  the  marine  corps. — William  Dulany,  now  a cap- 
tain, to  be  a major,  from  17th  Nov.,  1847,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Major  Samuel 
E.  Watson. 

Archibald  H Gillespie,  first  lieutenant,  to  be  a 
captain,  from  the  17th  of  Nov.,  1847,  vice  Dulany 
promoted. 

Daniel  J.  Sutherland,  second  lieutenant,  to  be  a 
first  lieutenant,  vice  H.  Gillespie  promoted. 

John  Loyd  Broome  to  be  a second  lieutenant,  vice 
Sutherland  promoted. 

William  Stokes  Boyd  to  be  a second  lieutenant  in 
the  marine  corps,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Second  Lieut.  Henry  Welsh. 

John  F.  Meade,  register  of  the  land  office,  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin,  vice  John  S.  Horner,  removed. 

Wm.  W.  Fambro,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Ca- 
hawba,  Alabama,  vice  Matthew  Gayle,  resigned. 

James  Magoffin,  re  appointed  register  of  the  land 
office  at  St.  Stephens,  Alabama. 

John  J.  Coleman,  re-appointed  register  of  the  land 
office  at  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

John  Robb,  of  Maryland,  to  be  principal  clerk  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  general  land  office,  in  the  place 
of  James  H.  Piper  resigned. 

John  B.  Filhiol,  receiver  of  public  moneys  for  the 
district  of  lands  subject  to  sail  at  Ouachita,  La.,  vice 
S.  McC.  Fenner,  resigned. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 


Mini  ter  from  New'  Granada.  We  inadvertently  omit- 
ted to  notice  at  the  time,  that  the  Hon  Pedro  Alcan- 
tara Herran,  was  on  the  7th  Dec.,  presented  to  the 
president  by  the  secretary  of  state  as  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  that  repub- 
lic to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  This 
gentleman  has  himself  been  president  of  Granada,  and 
is  the  son-in-law  of  Don  Thos.  Cipriano  de  Mosquera, 
its  existing  president. 

Dr.  Niks,  recently  appointed  charge  to  Naples,  is 
a native  of  Thetford,  Vermont.  When  formerly  in 
Europe  he  married  an  accomplished  young  French 
lady,  widow  of  Faigene  Sue’s  lather,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Wilhan,  formerly  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. — 
Mrs.  A iles  is  supposed  to  have  been  personified  in 
one  of  Sue’s  works  of  fiction. 


Seth  Barton  Esq.,  charge  to  Chili,  and  J.  E.  Clay, 
charge  to  Peru,  left  Panama  on  the  3(Jth  Nov.  in  a 
British  steamer  for  Valparaiso. 


President  Polk  gave  his  first  levee  of  the  season’ 
on  Wednesday  evening  last. 


U.  S.  senator  from  Georgia.  The  Hon  V.  John- 
son, has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
to  represent  that  state  in  the  senate  of  the  U.  Stales, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Colquitt,  resigned. 


General  Scott  suspended.  The  thousand  and 
one  rumors  that  the  unhappy  disputes  amongst  the 
officers  of  the  army  in  Mexico  have  given  rise  to,  as 
to  the  course  determined  upon  by  the  cabinet,  were 
all  settled  for  the  day,  by  the  announcement  of  Gen. 
Cass,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
of  the  senate,  who  on  Tuesday  last  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  stated,  that  or- 
ders had  gone  on  lor  the  suspension  of  Gen.  Scott, 
from  the  command  of  the  army,  lor  the  assembling 
of  a court  of  inquiry  in  his  case  at  Perote,  and  for  the 
discharge  of  Gen.  Worth  from  arrest. 
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Gen.  Butler  will  be  commander  of  the  army. 

On  the  I5th  inst.,  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  wrote  as  follows: 

“You  will  see  by  the  last  news  from  Mexico  that 
Gen.  Scott  is  faithfully  cairying  out  the  views  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  are  to  obtain  peace  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  coercion,  and  not  as  Mr.  Trist  would: 
imagine,  by  suing  for  it  through  an  itinerant  clerk  in 
the  stale  department.  Mr.  Trist  has  altogether  tran- 
scended his  orders,  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason 
that  he  is  about  to  be  dismissed  from  the  state  de- 
partment, and  Mr.  Appleton,  now  chief  clerk  of  the 
navy  department,  appointed  in  his  place,”  &c. 

The  following  paragraph  in  the  same  paper,  was. 
probably  from  the  same  pen. 

“Gen.  Scott. — We  learn  from  a respectable  source 
that  Gen.  Scott  is  not  to  be  recalled,  as  it  is  plain  lie 
carries  out  the  vieivs  of  the  president.  If  he  was  to  be 
recalled,  it  was  less  for  the  quarrels  of  the  generals 
than  on  account  of  his  official  correspondence  with  the 
war  department.  Now  that  he  executes,  orders  there  is  no 
need  for  a change.'" 

Amongst  the  rumors  of  the  past  week,  one  as 
given  by  a Washington  letter  writer,  was  that  “In 
case  the  difficulties  should  increase  on  account  of 
these  feuds,  it  is  said  that  General  Scott,  Worth,  and 
Pillow,  will  be  recalled,  and  that  a courL  martial  will 
be  held  here,  of  which  General  Taylor  will  be  presi- 
dent.” 

Gen.  Taylor. — A complimentary  dinner  has  been 
given  to  this  gallant  soldier  by  the  authorities  of  the 
town  of  Lafayette.  When  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished guest  was  presented  in  a toast  by  the  chair- 
man. 

“The  gallant  General,  in  acknowledging  the  toast, 
said  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  express  the  feelings 
of  gratitude  that  were  excited  in  his  bosom  by  this 
manifestation  of  regard  on  the  part  of  his  country- 
men. He  was  sure  he  had  done  no  mote  than  his 
duty,  and  no  more  than  would  have  been  done  by 
every  patriot  who  might  be  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances. The  valor  of  our  troops,,  said  the  gallant 
general,  had,  under  the  favor  of  Providence,  crowned 
his  efforts  with  success;  but  not  to  the  extent  he  had 
hoped  for  and  most  ardently  desired.  The  object 
nearest  to  his  heart  had  been  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  termination — -to  restore  peace  and  amity  be- 
tween two  neighboring  republics,  who  had  every 
motive  to  cultivate  mutual  good  will,  and  whom  he 
would  much  prefer  to  see  vieing  with  each  other 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  than  contending  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

He  had  always  hoped  and_believed,  that  by  that 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  magnanimity  which  a great 
and  powerful  nation  should  always  practise  towards  a 
feeble  and  prostrate  enemy,  peace  might  be  restored 
on  terms  consistent  with  the  honor,  the  rights,  and 
the  interests  of  both  nations.  In  this,  however  he 
had  been  disappointed.  He  regretted  that  circumstan- 
ces, to  which  lie  would  not  then  advert,  had  deprived 
him  of  an  opportunity  of  contributing  more  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  desirable  result.  This 
was  not  an  occasion  to  utter  complaints;  he  had  sub- 
mitted and  would  submit  without  much  complaining; 
perhaps  he  had  already  said  more  than  was  prudent, 
lie  prel’ei  red  adverting  to  a more  agreeable  topic,  to 
wit:  the  evidences  which  he  observed  of  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  city.  The  gallant  genera]  conclud- 
ed by  giving, 

“The  city  of  Lafayette,  unsurpassed  in  the  public 
spirit  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants.” 

Rumors  relative  to  peace.  The  National  Intel- 
ligencer of  the  25th,  under  this  head  stated  that, 
“ There  was  a good  deal  of  stir  occasioned  in  the 
city  yesterday,  by  sundry  rumors  received  from  the 
south  by  telegraph,  of  a pacific  turn  to  affairs  in 
Mexico,  even  to  an  agreement  to  the  basis  of  a trea- 
ty, on  the  conditions  proposed  last  fali  by  Mr.  Trist. 
The  authority  for  the  rumors  was,  however,  too  vague 
to  inspire  general  confidence  in  it.” 


The  next  day  the  Intelligencer  had  the  following 
on  the  subject:  “The  rumors  of  peace,  ot  rather  of 

propositions  for  peace,  which  have  floated  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  our  city  for  a day  or  two  past,  yester- 
day assumed  a more  definite  form.  We  ourselves 
received  a letter  from  our  respected  coriespondent  at 
New  Orleans,  under  date  of  the  16th  insant,  in  which 
he  says  that  he  has  received  information  from  a 
source  such  as  to  leave  little  doubt  on  his  mind  of  its 
correctness,  that  “Mr.  Trist  has  signed  a treaty,  and 
that  it  will  be  received  here  (at  New  Orleans)  by  the 
next  arrival.” 

Private  letters  from  officers  in  Mexico  mention  ru- 
mors there  which  look  to  the  result  above  indica- 
ted.” 

The  Arco  InSj  of  the-  7th  Jan-  published  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  treaty  of  peace  signed. — In  a letter  received  by 
us  yesterday  from  our  correspondent  at  Jalapa,  he  in- 
forms us  that  an  individual  holding  a high  position  in 
the  American  Army,  and  whose  assertions  deserve 
entire  credit,  said  publicly,  and  without  the  least  re- 
serve, that  from  letters  received  at  Jalapa  from  Pu- 
ebla, on  the  1st  instant,  it  was  postively  known  that 
a treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  in  Mexico.  On 
being  told  that  it  was  strange  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  as  Mr.  Trist  had  not  power  to  sign  such  treaty, 
he  answered  that  General  Scott  had  taken  it  upon  his 
own  responsibilty  to  sign  the  treaty;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  treaty  had  been  sent  to  Queretaro  for  the 
approbation  of  the  Mexican  government. 

The  Free  American,  putting  no  faith  in  the  rumor, 
goes  on  to  reason  on  the  subject  as  follows: 

“It  is  very  strange,  indeed,  if  this  be  true.  Gen. 
Scott,  if  he  is  directed  by  his  government  not  to 
sign  any  treaty,  would  certainly  not  sign  one.  He  is 
too  well  known  for  his  obedience  to  superior  orders 
to  put  himself  in  a position  that  Lis  countrymen 
might  not  approve;  ha  has  too  much  at  heart  the  friend- 
ly feelings  of  those  whom  he  serves. 

The  last  annual:  message  of  the  president  assures 
us  that  Mr.  Trist’s  powers  had  been  revoked,  and 
that  he  was  recalled.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Trist  has 
not  yet  left  the  city  of  Mexico;  but  this  he  may  do  to 
await  further  orders  from  his  government  relative  to 
the  propositions  of  peace  lately  made  by  the  Mexican 
commissioners,  to  which  he  could  certainly  not  have 
received  any  answer  from  Washington  before  the 
1st  of  the  present  month. 

The  Mexicans  could  not  have  been  in  such  a hurry 
to  make  the  peace,  as  they  have  always  refused  the 
proposition  made  by  our’envoy,  and  we  are  certain 
that  General  Scott  is  not  so  anxious  for  it  as  to  grasp 
at  the  first  shadow  of  an“opportunity.  We  wish  to 
receive  the  news  of  peace  from  a better  source  be- 
fore we  give  credit  to  it.” 

The  Washington  Union  thus  speaks  on  the  subject: 

Washington  is  full  of  rumors  about  peace.  But  we 
cannot  understand  that  any  official  accounts  have  been 
received  to  justify  these  sanguine  calculations. 

The  only  thing  which  we  have  heard  of  any  au- 
thentic character,  is  a letter  from  a distinguished  offi- 
cer, who  writes  from  VeraCruz,  on  the  3d  inst.  to  a 
member  of  congress,  reporting  the  arrival  of  the 
courier  from  the  capital  with  rumors  about  negotia- 
tion, and  the  opinion  of  the  commander-in-chief  that 
we  should  have  peace  at  no  distant  day. 

We  have  no  confirmation  of  these  reports  from 
official  sources;  though  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
Mr.  Trist,  without  any  instructions  or  authority,  was 
receiving  proposals  from  the  Mexican  commissioners. 

The  tone  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  would  seem 
in  some  degree  to  countenance  the  assertions  of  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot, 
who  writes  on  the  26th,  that,  “The  administration 
has  sent  some  four  or  five  special  messsengers,  with 
despatches  after  Mr.  Trist,  but  they  cannot  find  him — 
or,  at  all  events,  they  cannot  get  him  to  come  home.” 

The  arrival  at  N.  Orleans,  on  the  18th,  of  the  stea- 
mer New  Orleans,  with  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  14th, 
without  bringing  any  confirmation  of  the  above  ru- 
mors of  peace,  seems  to  terminate,  all  hopes  of  there 
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being  any  truth  in  the  accounts.  A letter  from  an 
intel’igent  American  at  Vera  Cruz,  speaking  of  the 
news  from  the  interior  of  Mexico,  says — “We  find 
little  said  ahout  a treaty  of  peace,  but  there  were 
whispers  at  Queretaro  of  an  armistice  ot  three  months 
being  on  the  tapis." 

And  yet  the  Washington  correspondent  of  Balti- 
more Sun,  who  is  well  known  to  have  opportunities 
of  acquiring  information  at  headquarters  writes: 

Washington,  Jan.  26,  1848. 

“I  have  not  time  to  write  you  a long  letter,  but 
will  endeavor  to  make  a few  points.  First  as  to  Mr. 
Trist.  You  may  take  it  for  granted,  beyond  cavil  or 
dispute,  that  Mr.  Trist  has  sent  to  Washington  a 
projet  of  a treaty,  (not  a treaty,)  and  that  the  same 
has  been  submitted  to  the  president  and  discussed  in 
cabinet  council. 

“2d.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr  Trist 
had  no  direct  and  positive  authority  to  make  a trea- 
ty, and  that,  consequently,  the  whole,  thus  far,  is  a 
mere  ex  parte  arrangement  between  Mr.  Trist  on  one 
part,  and  Mexican  commissioners,  acting  without  di- 
rect authority  of  congress,  on  the  other. 

“3d.  That  Mr.  Trist  and  Cen.  Scott  co-operate 
with  each  other  in  these  preliminary  arrangements; 
and  that  both  are  sanguine  that  a treaty  on  the  basis 
contained  in  the  project  may  be  ratified  by  the  Mexi- 
can congress.” 

“4th.  That  the  administration  will  seriously  con- 
sider the  proposition,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
president  will  communicate  it  to  both  houses  of  con- 
gress.” 

The  Mobile  Register  publishes  a letter  “from  a 
gentleman  of  high  standing,”  dated  Vera  Cruz,  Janu" 
ary  4,  which  says: — “An  express  got  in  yesterday 
from  the  city  with  the  despatches  from  General 
Scott  The  officer  who  brought  them  told  me  that 
seven  days  since,  when  he  left,  every  one  in  Mexico 
was  talking  of  peace,  and  that  Gen.  Scott  said  to  him 
that  he  did  not  doubt  that  we  should  have  such  a 
peace  by  April  next  as  would  enable  our  government 
to  withdraw  the  army.  God  grant  it;  but  I do  not 
think  so.  We  of  the  army  are,  I presume,  at  this 
time,  the  most  anxious  advocates  for  peace.  The 
truth  is,  even  the ‘Elephant’  himself,  in  disgust  at  be- 
ing looked  at  for  such  a length  of  time,  has  “left  for 
parts  unknown.” 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Major  Gen.  Gaines,  reached  Washington  on  the 
17th  instant  from  New  Yoik,  where  he  is  now  sta 
tinned. 

Brigadier  General  Fierce,  reached  Washington 
on  the  16lh  in-tant,  direct  Irom  the  army  in  Mexico. 

Maj.  B McCullough,  of  the  Texas  rangers,  Capt. 
J.  B.  Magruder,  and  Capt.  P.  Kearny,  (who  has  lost 
one  arm  in  the  war  ) have  also  reached  Washington, 
as  has  also  Major  Bliss,  assistant  adjutant  general, 
and  chief  of  Gen.  Taylor’s  staff. 

General  Pillow,  by  an  article  in  the  American 
Star,  published  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  denies  all 
knowledge  of  the  famous  “Leonidas”  letter,  or  of  its 
author. 

Troops  for  the  war. — The  new  packet  ship  Maid  of 
Orleans  was  to  sail  from  New  York  on  Thursday  last 
for  Vera  Cruz,  with  400  U.  S.  troops  on  board  for 
the  war  in  Mexico.  [W.  Y.  Com  Jidv. 

The  fifth  regiment  of  East  Tennessee  volunteers, 
numbering  G84  privates,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  28th,  and  went  on  board  the  ships  Tahmaroo  and 
Mississippi,  about  to  start  for  Vera  Cruz. 

Four  companies  of  the  Michigan  volunteers  (293 
men)  arrived  it  New  Orleans  on  the  10th  from  Cin- 
cinnati, under  the  command  of  Col.  T.  B.  W.  Stock- 
ton,  Capts.  F.  W.  Curtennis,  N.  Breasel,  J.  S.  Row- 
land, and  J.  Wiltenmeyer 

Two  more  companies  of  the  Michigan  regiment, 
comprising  251  men,  under  command  of  Maj.  Bueiil, 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  11th  instant,  en  route 
for  Mexico. 

The  ninth  regiment. — A letter  received  by  Ben. 
Wade,  of  Bangor,  Irom  his  son  who  belongs  to  the 
9th,  which  says  that  when  (hey  left  Newport,  R.  1., 
the  regiment  numbered  8(J0men,but  tiiat  it  has  been 
reduced  to  200- 

The  corps  of  sappers  and  miners. — A correspondent 
of  the  Portland  Advertiser,  writing  from  vlexico, 
24lh  November  says:  “ The  company  now  consists  of 
less  than  thirty  men  on  duty,  out  of  seventy  one  ttial 
left  West  Poult  a year  from  last  September.  Three 
of  that  number  have  received  a dishonorable  dis- 
charge.” 

The  Philadelphia  rangers,  one  of  the  volunteer  com- 
panies from  Penris>  Ivania,  now  in  Mexico,  numbered 
on  the  29lh  ol  October  only  15  meu.  When  they 


left  Pittsburg  for  the  seat  of  war  they  mustered  96 
men. 

Honours — The  senate  of  Pennsylvania  has  unani- 
mously passed  resolutions  ol  thanks  to  General  Scott 
and  (be  army  in  Mexico;  and  a resolution  directing 
the  presentation  of  swords  to  Gens.  Cadwallader  and 
Patterson. 

The  New  Y(  ik  papers  contain  descriptions  of  two 
magnificent  gold  mounted  swords  manufactured  in 
that  r ity.  One  of  them  was  ordered  by  the  common 
councils  and  citizens  of  Troy  as  a present  to  General 
Wool;  and  the  other  is  intended  as  a present  from  the 
citizens  of  Hudson  and  Kinderbook  to  Gen.  Worth 
The  former  cost  $1000  and  the  latter  $500. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Pacific  sqxiadron — Midshipman  Wilson,  bearer  of 
despatches  for  government,  left  California  October 
10  on  the  Puebla,  and  arrived  at  Panama  the  30th 
Nov.  From  Chagres,  be  came  over  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  in  the  British  steamer  Avon,  on  board  of 
which  came  Capt.  Hull,  U.  S.  N.  and  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker  R.  N.  From  Jamaica  Mid.  W.  reached  N. 

Orleans  on  the  17th  in  the  British  barque  Afton 

Midshipman  H.  N.  Crabb,  of  the  navy,  and  Dr.  W. 
J.  Powell,  of  the  U.  States  ship  Warren,  also  came 
passengers  in  the  Afton. 

Mid.  Wilson  reported  the  U.  S.  ship  Independence, 
Cyane,  Erie,  and  Southampton,  western  coast  of 
Mexico,  on  10th  Oct. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Louisiana.  The  legislature  assembled  at  N Orleans 
on  the  17th  January,  bui  the  house  did  not  organize  un- 
til the  18th. 

The  senate.  The  lieutenant  governor  presided. 

The  house  P W.  Farrar,  Esq.,  (whig)  was  elected 
speaker.  The  vole  stood  43  for  Farrar,  H.  Phillips, 
(adm.)46.  A.  Cavillier,  was  elected  clerk. 

Governor  Johnson's  annual  message,  was  communi- 
cated the  same  day.  It  occupies  tour  and  a ball  co- 
lumns of  the  N.  Orleans  Bee,  and  it  principally  relates 
to  state  affairs.  We  received  ii  too  late  io  give  extracs 
in  this  number.  The  governor  expresses  opinion  on  the 
warm  favor  of  the  permanent  occupation,  at  present, 
of  Mexico,  and  also  takes  ground  against  the  Wilmoi 
proviso. 

Finances.  The  Delta  of  the  18th,  says:  “According 
to  the  bonks  of  the  state  treasurer,  balanced  yesterday, 
there  will  remain,  to-morrow,  the  sum  of  $294,000  in 
the  treasury.” 

Census  of  New  Orleans — 2 d municipality.  Such  man- 
ifest  errors  had  been  delected  in  the  laie  returns  of  ihe 
assessors  of  the  2d  municipality,  that  the  council  of  that 
corporation  ordered  a new  census,  the  result  of  which 
establishes  a difference  of  15,000,  and  shows  the  present 
population  of  that  municipality  to  be  45,193.  The  other 
two  municipalities  it  is  supposed,  would  show  a differ- 
ence equally  startling. 


Wisconsin. — Population,  in  1840,  30,945 

1842,  44,476 

June  1846,  155,277 

Dec.  1847,  202,754 


In  the  census  of  December  1847  above,  Brown.  St. 
Croix,  Chippewa,  La  Pointe,  and  Winnebago  counties 
are  not  included,  no  returns  having  been  received  from 
either.  The  entire  population  is  estimated  to  be  about 
210000 

The  Wisconsin  constitutional  convention,  assembled 
on  ihe  16  h December.  They  organized  by  elec  ing 
Thomas  McHugh,  for  secretary.  The  vote  for  president 
stood — Martin  (adm.)  41,  J.  H.  Rountree  20,  and  5 
scattering. 

Coal.  It  is  slated  thal  two  good  working  veins,  se- 
ven and  eleven  feet  thick,  have  been  discovereu  in 
Lyltens’  valley  coal  region. 

The  railroad,  leading  from  the  above  mines  to  the 
Wisconsin  canal,  it  is  added,  will  be  in  operation  by 
next  midsummer. 

A Wisconsin  delegate , to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion now  in  session,  Mr  Bromwell,  living  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Croix,  425  miles  from  the  state  capital,  travelling  120 
miles  on  fool,  40  in  canoe,  and  the  rest  of  the  distance 
in  stages, — made  the  whole  distance  in  a w'eek. 

Michigan.  The  legislature,  assembled  at  the  new  ca 
piial  on  the  1st  January. 

Thesena'e  John  N.  Ingersoll,  was  chosen  secretary, 
and  Allen  T.  Welsh,  (who  has  just  returned  from  the 
war)  sergeant  at  arms. 

The  house.  A.  W.  Buell,  of  Wayne  county,  was 
elected  speaker,  and  A.  W.  Hooley,  clerk. 

The  mes.-age  of  the  governor  occupies  six  and  a halt 
columns  ot  the  Free  Press,  and  is  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  state  affairs. 

The  new  capital.  From  all  the  accounts  which  have 
been  received,  the  new  capital  is  nut  much  of  a place 
alter  all.  It  is  true  there  is  “Main  street,”  “Washing- 
ton avenue,”  “Michigan  avenue,”  ‘Capital  Square,” 
“Walnut  street,”  and  "Capital  avenue,”  but  none  of 
these  are  paved — not  are  all  the  sidewalns  laid  down. — 
Several  stores,  a meat  market,  and  a ball  alley,  are  in 
operation,  bui  public  accommodations  are  rattier  scarce. 


A gentleman  writing  from  there,  say:  “if  vou  can  find 
the  man  who  was  seeking  for  a iodge  in  some  va°t 
wilderness’’  just  bring  him  along. 

f Mich.  Jacltsonian. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company.  A man 
of  $1,100,000  has  been  reoenth  made  to  the  company 
by  its  stockholders,  pro  rata.  The  rate  of  interest  was 
8 per  cent.  It  is  said  a million  extra  could  have  been 
obtained.  The  stock  of  this  road  is  principally  owned 
in  New  York. 

Iowa.  The  legislature,  assembled  at  Iowa  city  on  the 
3 I Jin  nary 

The  senate.  Thomas  Hughes  was  elected  president, 
J.  B Russell  clerk,  and  Mr  Rockwell  assistant  clerk — 
(all  adm  ) 

The  house,  elected  Gen.  J.  B.  Brown  (whig)  speaker, 
J.  S Richman  (whig)  clerk,  J.  S.  Palmer  (adm.)  assist- 
ant  clerk,  Hawkins  Taylor  (whig)  sergeant-at-arms, 
and  Mr.  Hedrick  (whig)  messenger. 

Mr.  Reynolds  (adm.)  was  the  only  member  that  was 
not  in  his  seat  on  organizing  the  house 

A resolution  was  adopted,  appointing  a committee  to 
investigate  the  right  of  Mr.  Kinsman  (adm.)  to  the  seat 
he  occupied.  Oiher  cases,  it  is  probable,  will  be  refer- 
red to  the  same  committee. 

The  “democrats”  have  a majority  of  four  in  the  se- 
nate, ami  the  whigs  had  a majority  of  two  in  the  house, 
when  organized. 

The  administraiion  party  were  confident  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  special  election  in  Lee  county,  would  give 
thpm  a majority  in  the  house,  and  are  uncertain  of  suc- 
ceeding in  electing  Uniied  States  senators. 

The  democratic  state  convention  was  to  assemble  on 
the  8th  January- 

A whig  state  convention,  assembled  at  Iowa  city  on 
the  6th  Januarv.  M.  D Browning,  of  Burlington,  pre- 
sided The  convention  named  as 

Delegates  to  the  whig  national  presidential  convention, 
Gen.  R.  P.  Low,  J W Grimes.  A.  B Porter,  and  Jas. 
McManus.  They  also  appointed  lour  substitute  dele- 
gates. 

A resolution  was  passed  instructing  the  delegates  to 
express  a preference  for  Gen.  Taylor  as  the  presiden- 
tial candidate.  H.  VV.  Starr,  of  Burlington,  delivered  a 
brilliant  speech  on  the  Texas  question. 

Resolutions  w ere  also  passed  condemning  the  present 
administration,  the  sub  treasury,  the  tariff  of  ’46,  &.c. 

Texas. — The  legislature  met  at  Austin  and  organ- 
ized on  the  13th  December.  The  bouse  elected  J. 
W Henderson  speaker.  The  vote  stood  Heuder 
son  34;  Gen.  Lamar  24. 

United  States  senator. — On  the  18h  trie  two  houses 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a United  States  senator. — 
Gen.  Houston  received  69  voles,  and  was  re-elected. 
The  remaining  votes  scattering. 

Election  of  Governor. — On  the  18th  the  two  houses 
proceeded  to  canvass  the  votes  for  Governor.  Great 
informalties,  were  found  in  the  returns,  and  Irom  3 
counties,  that  in  the  aggregate  were  entitled  to  852 
voles,  no  returns  were  received.  The  informalities 
«ere  disregarded,  and  the  votes  stood,  for  General 
Wood  [elected]  7,154;  Dr.  Miller  5,106;  Geo.  Darnell 
1,276;  Mr  Robinsun  379. 

For  Lieut.  Governor,  Mr.  Greer  4,890,  (elected) 
Gen.  Tarrant  3,587;  Judge  Walker  2,979 — Mr.  Hay- 
nie  327. 

Tin  existing  popular  vole  of  the  state,  is  estimated 
at  20,000  it  all  had  been  taken.  [The  population 
of  the  stale  is  about  140,000  ] 

Finances. — The  report  of  the  comptroller  exhibits 
the  tact,  that  the  expenses  of  the  stale  exceed  the 
receipts. 

The  appropriations  for  the  years  1846  and  1847 
amounted  to  $163,770  The  receipts  were  but  $52,- 
970.  To  meet  the  deficiency  there  was  fortunately 
received  from  the  republic  of  Texas  tne  sum  of  $125,- 


993. 

Amount  of  revenue  from  direct  taxes  $72  600 

do  from  Iciences  21,800 

Amount  estimated  from  drieel  taxes  for 

1847-8  77,300 

do  from  licences  22,600 

Estm  aled  expenses  for  the  present  year  106,122 

Amount  of  taxable  properly,  as  returned 

1846  42,747,478 

do  thus  far  in  1847.  45,594,655 


The  whole  amount  of  actual  cash  received  into 
the  treasury,  fur  direct  and  license  taxes,  due  the 
state  Irom  the  19tb  February,  1846,  to  the  31st  Oct. 
1«47,  was  $58,653  78. 

Conquered  territory. — Amongst  the  legislative 
piocttdn  gs  we  find  the  following: 

Mr.  Lamar  introduced  a joint  resolution  protest- 
ing against  ihe  relinquishment  to  Mexico  of  the 
country  sonth  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  conquer- 
ed by  amt  in  possession  of  the  United  Stales.  Read 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  Lamar,  introduced  a joint  resolution  respecting 
the  incorporation  of  a puriion  ot  the  conquered  provinces 
or  states  ot  the  republic  of  Mexico  into  ihe  stale  of  Texas, 
with  ihe  conseni  of  the  United  States,  and^  respecing 
a cm-ston  of  a portion  ol  the  northern  part  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  Read  the  first  time. 

Inauguration.— Gen.  Wood,  the  new  governor,  wa 
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inaiieurmcd  on  the  2fth.  His  address  on  ihe  occasion 
was  short.  He  remarked  in  the  course  of  it,  that  it 
would  he  “hiseffirt  to  aid  and  assist  the  present  admiins- 
tration  of  the  national  government  in  itsgeneral  policy 
and  especially  in  a continued  vig'rons  pro'eoutioo  o 
war  against  our  common  enemy,  as  the  otly  mean3  o' 
securing  a lasting  and  honorable  peace.” 

Commodore  Moore's  claims , lor  expenditures  for  the 
late  navv  of  Texa°,  have  been  allowed.  A resolution 
to  pay  those  claims  has  passed  the  legislatu  e. 

Capt  Sutton's  company.  The  Galveston  G izette,  of 
Januarv  12' h.  save: 

We  learn  that  serious  apprehensions  art>  entertained 
in  the  west  fora  portion  of  Capt.  Sutton’s  company,  in- 
cluding its  commander.  On  the  first  night  of  the  arri 
val  of  f'aptain  Sutton  with  his  company  on  the  Rio 
Grande  they  had  seventeen  horses  stolen,  it  is  supposed 
by  Indians.  The  next  morning  Capt.  Sutton  started  in 
pursuit  >•  i"t  twenty  five  of  his  men,  and  at  the  last  ac- 
counts had  been  out  forty  four  days. 


PRESIDENCY,  1 848. 


A bird's  eye  glimpse  of  the  political  arena. 

The  several  parties  are  concentrating  their  respec- 
tive forces,  taking  measures  for  active  operations,  and 
endeavoring  to  make  the  most  of  tvhat  streugth  they 
can  muster.  From  a large  m iss  ofitems  the  follow- 
ing are  culled  as  specimens  of  the  whole.  The 
friends  of  Gen.  Taylor  have  as  yet  held  by  far  the 
most  meetings. 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

OFFICIAL. FROM  “THE  UNION”  JAN.  26. 

Al  a meeting  of  the  Democratic  senators  and  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  held  in  the  senate 
chamber  of  the  United  States  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th  of  January  1848,  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  Senator 
from  Texas  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr  Rich- 
ard Brodhead,  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed 
secretary.  Mr.  Sevier,  of  Arkansas,  form  the  joint 
committee  appointed  al  a previous  meeting,  reported 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  it  be  respectfully  recommended  to 
our  democratic  friends  throughout  the  Union  to  hold 
the  proposed  National  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  candidates  for  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  at  the  usual  time  and 
place,  to  wit,  on  the  4th  Monday  of  May  next  at 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  strike  out 
Baltimore;  which  motion,  after  some  discussion  was 
not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bradbury,  of  Maine,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
4th  Monday  of  May,  and  insert  the  4th  July;  which 
motion,  after  some  discussion,  was  also  decided  in  the 
negative. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Sevier  was  then 
unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  Illinois,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  officers,  and  that  all  the  democratic 
editors  be  respectfully  requested  to  publish  the  same. 

SAM  HOUSTON,  Chairman. 

Richard  Brodhead,  Secretary. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Patriot,  giving  an  account  of  the  above  meeting, 
states  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Dallas, 
and  Judge  Woodbury,  all  united  against  the  friends 
of  Gen.  Cass,  in  selecting  Baltimore  as  the  place  for 
the  convention  to  assemble.  The  friends  of  the  lat- 
ter were  for  meeting  at  Cincinnati. 

The  whig  members  of  congress  it  was  understood 
were  to  meet  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coming  to  a conclusion  when  and  where  the 
whig  national  convention  should  be  invited  to  assem- 
ble. 

The  meeting  decided  to  call  a convention,  but  de- 
ferred the  when  and  where,  to  be  decided  at  another 
meeting  to  which  they  adjourned. 

General  Cass,  Vice  President  Dallas,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Buchanan,  Judge  Woodburv,  Senator  Calhoun, 
and  Henry  Clat,  are  all  at  the  city  of  Washington. 
General  Taylor  was  at  New  Oaleans  at  the  latest 
dates  from  thence.  General  Scott  is  in  Mexico,  and 
is  suspended  from  command  of  the  army  and  ordered 
to  Puebla  to  submit  to  a court  of  inquiry.  The  where- 
abouts of  the  anti-slavery  and  other  partizan  candi- 
dates we  are  not  apprised  of. 

A few  chapters  from  the  history  of  nations  that 
have  had  elective  chief  magistrates  as  a part  of  their 
form  of  government,  would  be  wholesome  reading 
just  now,  for  the  people  of  this  republic. 

Gen.  Taylor  was  invited  to  be  present  in  Philadel- 
phia and  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 


versary of  the  victory  of  New  Orleans.  In  his  an- 
swer dated  30th  Dec.,  he  says — 

“Private  matters  of  much  importance  to  mo,  and 
the  fact  that  my  professional  services  are  at  any  mo- 
ment at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  render  it  ne- 
cessary and  proper  that  during  my  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  duty  I should  remain  in  this  city.” 

Taylor  meeting  at  N.  Orleans. — A mass  meet- 
ing of  all  those  friendly  to  the  election  of  Gen.  Tay- 
lor to  the  presidency  took  place  at  N.  Orleans  on  the 
22d  inst.,  which  must  have  been  an  imposiug  affair, 
according  to  the  accounts  in  papers  from  thence, 
just  received. 

The  Indiana  administration  state  convention,  on 
the  8'h  instant,  by  a vote  in  '•hich  there  was  but  two 
negatives,  recommended  Gen’l  Cass,  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  presidency. 

A whig  convention — A letter  to  Ihe  Louisville 
Journal,  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
whig  state  convention,  held  in  Indianapolis,  on  the 
12th  instant,  says:  “About  three  fourths  of  the  con 
vention  are  in  favor  of  nominating  Taylor;  but  Clay 
Scott  and  McLean  have  their  friends.  The  none  of 
the  illustrious  Kentuckian  was  always  sure  to  draw 
forth  the  most  vociferous  cheering  of  the  meeting,  as 
his  services  to  the  country  were  alluded  to  by  the 
speaker.” 

Kentucky. — The  Commonwealth  contains  an  ac 
count  of  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  Gen.  Taylor  in 
Franklin  county  on  the  17th  inst.,  resolutions  were 
adopted  recommending  a Taylor  state  convention  to 
be  holden  al  Frankfort  on  the  224  February,  and  ap 
pointed  a large  number  of  delegates  to  the  proposed 
convention. 

Alabama  — General  Taylor's  popularity  — A letter 
from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  (where  the  legislature 
of  the  state  is  now  in  session,)  dated  Cih  inst.  says: 

“The  whole  body  of  whigs  of  Alabama  and  many 
influential  democrats  are  uniting  on  Taylor.  On 
Saturday,  amidst  an  illuminated  state  house,  we  had 
the  most  deeply  excited  Taylor  meeting  ever  held. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  affair.  In  the  senate  cham- 
ber, the  hall  of  the  house,  the  lobbies,  galleries,  ro- 
tunda, outside  the  building,  the  crowds  gathered 
with  an  enthusiasm  never  known  before.  They 
clled  for  the  speakers  to  be  divided,  and  two  thou- 
sand persons  had  to  go  away,  unable  to  get  within 
hearing  of  the  speakers.  1 will  send  you  the  pub- 
lished account.” 

Louisiana — The  citizens  of  Concordia  parish,  as 
sembled  on  the  JOib  inst.,  and  adopted  resolutions 
recommending  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presidency,  and 
that  a stale  convention  be  held  in  N.  Orleans  on  the 
22d  Fcbruaty;  to  which  convention  delegates,  with- 
out distinction  of  party,  were  apponted  to  represent 
the  parish. 

The  citizens  of  Plaquemine,  Iberville,  assembled 
on  the  8 th,  Col.  Payton  was  the  principle  orator.— 
Delegates  to  the  Taylor  state  convention,  were  ap- 
pointed. Amongst  the  resolutions  adopted  are  the 
following: 

“ Resolved , That  the  refusal  of  Gen.  Taylor  to  be- 
come the  candidate  of  any  particular  parly,  so  far 
from  being  an  objection,  is  an  evidence  of  the  high- 
est qualification  for  the  pre-idency.  It  was  such  a 
qualification  that  enabled  the  first  president  of  the 
Union  to  bind  it  together  in  bonds  that  we  hope  will 
be  eternal,  and  to  enshroud  the  name  of  Washington 
in  the  heart  of  every  American. 

— That  we  believe  a national  convention  to  nomi- 
nate a candid  i'e  for  the  next  presidency  to  be  inex- 
pedient, and  that  no  national  convention  has  ever  yet 
expressed  the  will  of  the  people;  we,  therefore,  re- 
commend to  the  people  of  this  state,  and  of  the  other 
stales,  to  hold  parish,  county,  and  state  conventions, 
and  there  to  nominate  General  Taylor  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  next  presidency.” 

Pennsylvania  — The  Perry  county  Democrat  re. 
commends  Governor  Suunk  as  the  democratic  can- 
didate  for  the  presidency  in  1848  and  the  Doyles 
town  Democrat  endorses  the  recommendation. 

The  whigs  of  Perry  have  thus  indicated  their  pre- 
ference of  Gen.  Taylor  as  a candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency: 

Resolved,  That  the  mao  who  declared,  that  if  he 
had  voted  in  1844,  h i would  have  voted  for  H-.-ury 
Clay  is  strong  enough  in  the  whig  faith  for  the  whigs 
oi  Perry  county  to  -upport  as  their  condidate  for  the 
presidency  in  1848 — and  if  nominated  by  a whig 
national  convention,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support 
him  w ith  ail  the  zeal  and  energy  that  characterize  a 
good  cause. 

A whig  meeting  was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  the 


18th  inst.,  at  which  resolutions  in  favor  of  General 
Scott  for  the  presidency  were  appointed.  N.  Mid- 
dleswarth  esq.,  presided. 

The  whigs  of  Cumberla  d co.,  held  a meeting  at 
Carlisle  some  days  since,  at  which  Edward  N.  Bid- 
dle was  named  hs  delegate  to  represent  that  district 
in  the  whig  national  convention,  the  Carlisle  Herald 
says:  “As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 

feeling  of  the  whigs  of  this  country  in  reference  to 
the  next  presidency,  it  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
old  ‘rough  and  ready’  h'-ro,  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.” 

Delaware  — One  of  the  largest  meetings  ever 
held  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  took  place  on  the 
21st  inst.,  in  the  City  ha  I,  of  the  friends  of  General 
Taylor,  irrespective  of  party— this  being  the  first  po- 
pular demonstration  of  the  people  in  the  state.  Long 
before  the  appointed  hour,  the  large  building  was 
crowded  to  overflowin  '..  Gen.  N.  Young,  an  old 
and  personal  friend  of  Gen.  Tay  lor,  president;  and  a 
committee  to  draft  resolu  ions  was  appointed,  which 
were  adopted  with  loud  acclamation.  They  recom- 
mended General  Taylor  for  the  office  of  president  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  people’s  candidate,  and  also 
for  the  callin.t  of  meetings  throughout  the  state,  of 
his  friends.  The  mee  mg  was  eloquently  addressed 
by  J.  Wales,  esq.,  of  Wilmington,  and  P.  K.  Smith, 
esq  , of  Philadelphia. 

Tennessee. — The  resolutions  (heretofore  insert 
ed)  proposed  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  re- 
commending General  Taylor  as  a condidate  for  the 
presidency,  passed  both  houses,  in  the  senate  by  a 
strict  party  vote,  in  the  house  one  whig,  the  repre 
seulati'e  from  Knox,  voted  against,  and  one  demo- 
crat, the  representative  from  Claioorne,  for  them. 

Florida. — A large  meeting  of  “whigs  and  persons 
friendly  to  the  elevation  of  General  Taylor  to  the 
presidency,”  was  held  in  Tallahassee,  on  the  1st  in- 
stant, and  was  addressed  by  Col.  Haughton  and  Gov. 
Call,  resolutions  were  adopted,  expressive  of  the 
opinion  that  Gen.  Taylor  is  the  first  choice  of  the 
people  of  Florida  for  president,  and  urging  his  elec- 
tion, “not  on  the  score  of  his  military  tervices  alone, 
but  because  of  his  qualifications  and  private  virtues 
— the  integrity,  fidelity,  and  republican  simplicity  of 
his  character — his  mental  vigor  and  firmness — and 
his  devoted  patriotism.”  He  is  recommended  parti- 
cularly to  the  people  of  Florida,  for  his  distinguish- 
ed and  patriotic  services  in  their  common  defence> 
during  the  “Florida  war.” 

Virginia — A large  number  of  the  county  whig 
meetings  in  Virginia,  called  to  select  delegates  to  the 
state  convention  in  February,  have  expressed  a pre- 
ference for  Gen.  Taylor  as  the  whig  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  Among  them  are  Culpepper,  Wythe, 
Goochland,  Franklin,  Roanoke,  Jefferson,  and  Agus- 
ta.  Other  county  meetings  have  avowad  their  pre- 
ference for  Henry  Clay;  but  in  all  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  determination,  and  that  is  to  support  the  no- 
minee of  the  whig  party  of  the  Union. 

A meeting  of  the  friends  of  Gen.  Taylor  was  held 
at  Wheeling  on  Saturday  evening,  at  which  M.  C. 
Good,  Esq.  presided.  Wm.  Pitts,  Esq.  addressed  the 
meeting,  which  is  described  as  a very  large  one,  and 
resolutions  approving  of  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Taylor  as  the  people’s  candidate  for  the  presidency 
were  unanimously  adopted.  A delegation  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Richmond. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


army  of  invasion. 

The  American  Star,  published  in  Mexico,  trans- 
lates the  loliowing  passage  of  a letter  written  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  published  in  the  Moneliano  of 
the  16th  of  December. 

“The  Americans  who  have  been  expected  have 
arrived,  after  committing  a thousand  excesses  in 
every  place  through  which  they  have  passed.  In 
this  city  they  have  occupied  by  force  the  Convent  do 
las  Vascaines.and  the  houses  ol  Echeverra  and  TeraD, 
who  they  say,  are  agents  ol  the  government.  A 
body  of  Texans  have  arrived,  who  flattered  with  the 
idea  of  avenging  their  brethren  killed  in  1836,  are 
committing  all  kinds  of  evils  and  excesses.  This  is 
no  longer  to  be  borne,  tor  it  would  be  far  belter  to 
have  a legion  of  demons  here  than  these  criminal 
ferocious,  and  atrocious  men.  For  myseii,  1 intend 
to  leave  immediately,  with  my  family,  to  go  and  live 
iu  the  woods;  for  it  is  much  preferable  living  among 
wild  beasts  than  with  such  fellows.  The  tiger  Scott 
oppresses  the  proprietors  because  he  supposes  they 
ill  be  influential  in  bringing  about  a peace.  1 have 
neither  lime  uor  temper  to  tell  you  all  that  our  iliwt 
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irious  conquerors  are  doing  here.  Fray  God  this 
rabble  may  not  go  to  your  place.  If  they  do,  don’t 
wait  for  them.” 

The  Star  then  comments  with  great  severity  upon 
the  letter,  and  upon  the  representations  of  Mexicans 
generally,  in  regard  to  the  deportment  of  our  troops 
in  Mexico. 

Queretaro,  Dec.  25  Seventeen  deputies  are 
ready  for  the  assembling  of  the  new  congress.  The 
Monitor  publishes  a list  of  those  who  were  present 
at  a preliminary  meeting.  The  revolutionists  are 
brought  to  a stand — public  opinion  being  too  strong 
for  them.  Many  of  the  chiefs  had  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  government,  and  avowed  their  de- 
termination to  aid  it  to  the  best  of  their  means  and 
ability.  They  think  it  the  be-t  and  surest  course  to 
leave  the  general  government  and  the  slate  at  liberty 
to  form  their  own  opinions  in  regard  to  peace  or  war 
— thus  submitting  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  Monitor’s 
correspondent  thinks  the  members  of  the  new  con- 
gress w ill  readily  and  efficiently  work  together,  in- 
asmuch as  they  will  cast  aside  everything  like  the 
gratification  of  personal  interest  or  unworthy  pre- 
judices. We  really  hope  such  may  be  the  case. — 
The  new  congress  will  meet  in  a few  weeks,  and  we 
shall  watch  its  proceedings  with  a good  deal  of  in 
terest. 

By  the  ship  Talnnaroo,  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  8th 
January,  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  17th.  The 
news  by  this  arrival  we  abbreviate. 

Guerrilla  affair.  On  the  3d  January  Colonel 
Miles  left  Vera  Cruz  with  a large  train,  for  the  city 
of  Mexico. 

The  Vera  Cruz  American  of  the  5th,  says,  for 
some  cause,  not  understood  here,  a portion  of  the 
train  was  unable  to  leave  their  encampment  near 
this  city  until  this  morning.  In  dragging  through  the 
heavy  sand  the  tram  and  pack  mules,  of  which  there 
was  a large  number,  became  much  scattered,  so  that 
the  rear  guard,  which  consisted  ol  Capt.  Ruff’s  com 
pany  ol  the  regiment  ol  mounted  riflemen,  under  the 
command  of  1st  Lt.  Walker,  was  thrown  nearly  se- 
ven miles  in  the  rear  of  the  mam  body  of  the  wagon 
train.  About  9 o’ciock  word  was  sent  back  that  a 
guerrilla  parly  at  Santa  Fe  had  captured  some  of  the 
packs  scattered  along  the  road.  Lt.  Walker,  leaving 
ton  riflemen,  with  some  wagons  which  had  not  been 
able  io  keep  up,  immediately  unwed  up  to  Santa  Fe, 
w here  he  found  the  guerrillas  drawn  up.  One  state- 
ment makes  them  400  strong,  another  250.  They 
were  immediately  charged  by  the  riflemen,  and 
without  attempting  to  stand  or  resist,  they  scattered, 
keeping  up  a random  and  destructive  fire  upon  Lt. 
Walker’s  little  parly  of  30  men;  who,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  send  loi  ward  lu  the  advance,  sen t a mes- 
senger to  this  city  stating  nearly  as  above.  Subse- 
quent messengers,  two  or  three  ol  whom  are  men  of 
the  company,  and  who  were  in  the -fight,  slate  that 
Ruff's  company  had  been  surrounded  and  nearly 
e-eiy  man  cut  off;  that  Lt.  Waiter  had  been  killed, 
and  that  some  sixty  mules  had  been  driven  off  by  the 
guerrillas.  Another,  who  left  still  latei,  contradicts 
the  death  of  Lt.  Walker,  but  stales  clearly  and  po- 
sitively that  he  was  ordered  io  by  Lt.  W.  to  report 
to  Gen.  Twiggs  — that  the  lieutenant  had  posted  the 
company,  or  what  remained  ol  them,  in  a ravine, 
from  which  they  continued  to  keep  up  a most  de- 
structive fire  upon  the  Mexican  lancers.  A company 
of  1st  dragoons,  Lt.  Gammer’s,  has  teen  sent  out, 
and  also  a mounted  company  <_f  Louisiana  volun- 
tiers. 

Seven  o'clock,  P.  M.  A few  soldiers  just  arrived 
from  Santa  Fe  with  despatches  lu  Gen.  Tw  iggs. — 
Some  of  them  report  that  an  engagement  had  taken 
place  between  the  guerrillas  and  Lieut.  Walker,  m 
which  the  former  lost  some  25  uien,  and  the  latter  5 
men  killed  and  wounded.  One  of  the  men  w ho  came 
says  that  there  was  only  one  American  kilh  d. 

Further  from  Lt.  Walker’s  command. — By  express. 
Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  we  received  me  tol 
lowing  letter,  written  alter  the  engagement: 

Santa  Fe,  Jan.  4 — 9 o'clock. 

Here  we  are — we  have  lost  about  3t)0  pack  mules 
— one  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  properly! 

The  guerrillas  attacked  us  about  4 o’clock;  we 
have  lost  about  len  men  out  of  thirty  under  Lieut. 
Walker,  ol  the  rifles.  He  was  obliged  to  dismount 
his  men  in  an  open  prairie,  for  ai  the  first  fire  17 
horses  broke  from  under  their  riders.  Thirty  men 
were  not  enough  to  protect  a million  worth  of  pro- 
perty. G.  N. 

We  understand  that  some  of  the  merchants  who 
suffered  from  this  loss  of  the  mules  taken  by  the 
robbers  left  the  city  for  Orizaba,  or  Cordova,  (we 
suppose)  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  w itii  them. — 
We  wish  them  sucoe  s. 

The  stea  :er  New  Orleans,  which  reached  New 


Orleans  on  the  18th,  with  Vera  Cruz  dales  to  the 
14th  January,  brings  further  particulars. 

The  account  says  that  the  portion  of  the  train  cut 
off'  had  incautiously  lagged  behind.  Col.  Miles  coulH 
not  wait  for  them  to  come  up,  but  left  a guard  of  25 
men  behind,  which  was  totally  inadequate  against 
the  sudden  onset  of  400  guerrillas.  The  loss  may 
have  been  exaggerated,  arid  it  will,  moreover,  fall 
principally  upon  foreign  merchants,  to  whom  the 
pack  mules  stolen  belonged.  One  house  is  said  to 
have  lost  property  worth  §54,000,  an  English  firm. 
The  French  and  Spanish  merchants  robbed  were 
able  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  their  goods  by  pay 
ing  smartly,  but  no  compromise  could  be  made  by 
English  and  American  merchants.  Their  reliance 
now  is  upon  Gen.  Twiggs,  who  is  expected  to  assess 
upon  the  district  of  Orizaba,  whence  the  brigands 
came,  the  amount  lost.  In  the  skirmish  it  is  sup- 
posed that  three  or  four  men  of  the  mounted  rifles 
were  killed,  and  eight  or  len  of  the  Mexican  mule- 
teers. 


Special  correspondence  of  the  Picayune. 

Vera  Cruz,. Tan.  11,  1848. 

The  next  expedition  that  leaves  Vera  Cruz  for  the 
interior,  will,  without  doubt,  be  to  Orizaba,  to  oc 
copy  that  place;  and  if  a sufficient  number  of  troops 
is  at  hand,  possession  will  also  be  taken  of  Cordova, 
an  important  step  which  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by 
ihe  whole  commercial  cummunity,  « ho  have  more 
to  fear  from  the  brigands  who  make  these  cities  their 
headquarters,  than  from  all  the  Mexican  armies  in 
the  ex  republic  of  Mexico. 

Dates  from  Mexico  were  receivud  this  evening  to 
the  1st  inst.,  and  they  bring  rumors  that  the  expedi- 
tion under  Col.  Withers  to  Real  del  Monte,  had  been 
cut  to  pieces  by  a large  force  of  the  enemy;  but  the 
writer  of  the  letter  which  I saw  expressed  his  opi- 
nion that  it  is  all  a humbug. 

Jan.  13.  The  Alabama  battalion  has  left  for  San 
Jnan,  to  relieve  the  detachment  of  the  13th  infantry 
at  that  post,  which  will  proceed  to  the  National 
Bridge,  to  join  the  other  part  of  regiment.  The  5ih 
Tennessee  regiment  is  encamped  outside  of  the  city. 
I hear  no  rumors  of  their  departure  for  the  interior, 
but  presume  that  they  will  form  a portion  of  the 
Orizaba  expedition,  which  1 hope  will  get  off  soon. 

Jan.  14.  A small  party  of  soldiers  arrived  last 
night  from  Jalapa,  but  they  bring  no  news  except 
the  arrival  of  Co).  Miles’  train  at  that  place,  with- 
out any  further  loss  or  attack  than  what  was  report- 
ed to  you  a few  days-  since,  and  that  on  the  lllh  it 
proceeded  en  route  to  Mexico. 


The  ship  Ocean  reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  5th,  with 
recruits  under  Capt.  Henry,  3d  Infaniry,  from  N.  York 

A train  was  expecied  io  arrive  at  Vera  Cruz  about  the 
20th  January  from  ihe  cily  of  Mexico. 

Arrivals  at  Vera  Cruz  from  the  interior  bring  Qnere 
taro  dales  io  28ih  December  and  City  of  Mexico  to  the 
1st  January. 

At  Queretaro,  beliefs  were  then  entertained  thai  the 
approaching  congress  would  have  a quorum,  and  there 
was  much  less  taik  of  pronunciamentos  and  revulsions. 
A letter  of  the  26th  says  that  all  parlies  are  agreed  no: 
to  send  commissioners  to  Washington,  arbitration  being 
preferable  to  that  stage  of  degradation. 

The  American  Star  of  die  31st  December  says  that  it 
has  been  known  that  a large  force  o i guerrilleros  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  die  city  of  Mexic--;  that  the  U.  States 
Dragoons  had  failed  to  come  up  widi  them. 

A tumor  was  afloat  on  the  3 1st  ult,  that  Col.  Withers’ 
command,  which  left  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  evening 
of  the  26th,  fur  Real  del  Mome,  had  been  cut  to  pieces 
when  about  twenty  miles  distant.  The  Star  does  not 
believe  a word  of  it. 

The  steamer  Southerner  has  been  seized  by  the  cus- 
tom house  authorities  ol  Tlacotalpam  for  having  a quan- 
tity of  powder  concealed  on  boaid- 

The  most  important  intelligence  from  the  capital  is  the 
following  order  of  ihe  commander  in  chief. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  LEVIED  ON  MEXICO- 
Head  quarters  of  the  army,  Mexico.  Dec.  31,  1847. 
r General  Orders  No.  305.) 

1.  To  support,  in  part,  ihe  nnliiary  occupation  of  ihe 
Republic  ol  Mexico  by  die  army  of  the  United  States, 
the  several  Stales  of  this  Republic,  already  occupied, 
and  others  as  they  shall  become  occupied,  are,  or  will 
be  assessed,  by  the  year,  in  dollars,  as  follows — 


Chihuahua 
Ooahuila 
Chiapas 
Durango 
Guanahuato 
Jalisco 

Mexico  state  and 
Federal  district 
Michoacan 
Nueva  Leon 
Puebla 


$19,188 
5,659 
21  692 
85  559 
255,876 
236,338 

668,332 

287,712 

50,437 

424,276 


Oaxaca 
Queretaro 
San  Luis 
Sinaloa 
Sonora 
Tabasco 
Tainaulipas 
Ve  a Cruz 
Zacatecas  and 
Aguas  Calientes, 
reunited 


$34,160 
85  944 
111,260 
33,524 
5.U00 
59,060 
71,332 
271,548 


249,076 


2.  This  assessmen!  is  the  quadruple  of  the  direct  taxes 
paid  by  the  several  smies  to  dieir  iederal  government  in 
the  year  1843  or  1844.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  tran- 
sit duties,  (alcabalas  y derecho,  de  mtefnacion)  heretofore 
payable  at  the  gates  of  cities  and  on  passing  the  lines 


between  States,  have  been  abolished,  together  with  na- 
tional lotteries.  The  tobacco  monopoly  will  also  be 
abolished  from  and  after  the  present  year.  The  cultiva- 
tion and  the  sale  of  that  plant,  shall,  thereafter  be  free— - 
save  any  duty  that  the  United  States  may  have  imposed 
or  shall  hereafter  impose,  ort  the  importation  of  tobacco 
through  the  custom  houses  at  Mexican  ports  occupied 
by  i his  army.  And  the  receipts  of  the  post  offices  to- 
gether with  the  playing  card  and  stamped  paper  mono- 
polies are  relinquished  to  the  State  governments  respec- 
tively. 

3.  The  governors  and  members  of  the  legislatures  in 
the  different  States,  and  the  collecting  officers  now  in 
commission,  and  heretofore  charged  with  die  collection 
of  the  federal  dues  of  any  kind,  will  be  individually 
held  responsible  in  their  persons  and  properly  lor  the 
collection  and  full  payment  of  this  assessment — one- 
twelfth  monthly,  at  the  usual  State  capitals  respectively, 
or  other  place  or  places  within  the  same,  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  United  States  commander  within  each 
State. 

4.  The  assessment  on  each  state  that  may  hereafter 
be  occupied  as  above,  shall  be  considered  as  due  from 
the  first  day  of  the  month  within  which  the  occupation 
may  take  place,  in  order  to  avoid  all  calculations  found- 
ed on  days  less  than  a month.  Hence  no  credit  will 
be  allowed  a state  for  any  payment  previously  made  to 
the  federal  government,  or  its  officers,  for  any  part  of 
a month  within  which  the  state  shall  have  been  occupied 
by  the  American  forces.  In  the  states  already  so  oc- 
cupied, the  assessments  will  be  considered  as  having 
commenced  with  the  present  month,  and  be  demanded 
accordingly. 

5.  In  payment  of  the  money  assessment,  any  state 
may  substitute,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  a fair  valuation, 
with  the  consent  of  the  U.  Slates  comimiuling  officer 
therein,  such  articles  of  subsistence  and  forage  as  may 
be  found  convenient  to  the  two  parties. 

6.  On  ihe  failure  of  anv  state  to  pay  its  assessment, 
its  functionaries,  as  above  will  be  seized  and  imprisoned, 
and  their  property  seized,  registered,  reported,  and  con- 
verted. to  the  use  of  the  occupation,  in  strict  accordance 
to  the  general  regulations  of  this  army  No  resignation 
or  abdication  of  office  by  any  of  the  said  Mexican  func- 
tionaries shall  excuse  one  of  them  from  any  ot  the  above 
obligations  or  penalties. 

7.  If  the  foregoing  measures  should  fail  to  inforce  the 
regular  payment,  as  above,  from  any  state,  the  com 
tnanding  officer  of  the  United  States  forces,  within  the 
same,  will  immediately  proceed  to  collect,  in  money  or 
in  kind,  from  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  other  than  neu- 
tral friends,  wi  bin  his  reach,  the  amount  of  assessment 
due  from  the  state — taking  care,  always,  to  make  the 
collection  as  equitably  and  savingly  as  practicable,  and 
to  report  the  amount  forcibly  levied  to  the  next  superior 
officer  of  tins  army.  Any  waste  or  wanton  injury  com- 
mitted in  these  operations,  as  well  as  all  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption shall  be  vigorously  prosecuted  before  a tribunal 
of  the  army. 

8.  With  a view  to  a vigorous  accountability,  re- 
ceipts in  payment  of  assessments,  whether  in  money, 
or  in  kind  (the  latter  expressed  in  money,  according 
to  valuation)  will  be  signed  by  some  quartermaster, 
commissary  or  paymaster  of  this  army,  named  by 
the  commanding  officer  within  a stale,  and  be  duly 
attested  by  the  latter,  who  will  also  keep  a register 
of  all  such  payments.  The  amount  of  those  pay- 
ments and  of  forced  levies,  will  be  reported  month- 
ly,to  general  headquarters,  as  well  as  to  Washing- 
ton, (see  general  orders,  No.  366,  of  the  6th  inst.) 
both  by  the  receivers  and  the  attesting  and  com- 
manding officers  within  the  several  states. 

9.  Ihe  usual  dues,  heretolore  levied  on  the  pre- 
cious metals,  in  the  interior,  by  the  federal  govern, 
merit  of  Mexico  will  be  continued  and  collected  for 
the  military  chest  of  this  army.  Commanding  offi 
cers  near  the  mines,  assay  offices  and  mints,  res- 
pectively, will  inquire  and  report  to  general  head- 
quarters on  the  subject;  but  until  further  orders  the 
following  rate  will  tre exacted. 

10.  On  production  of  both  gold  and  silver,  three 
per  centum;  on  melting,  §2  50  lor  every  135  marks 
— the  ark  of  eight  ounce,  on  assaying,  §1  the  bar 
for  bars  of  silver,  at  $1  50  each  for  bars  of  gold  or 
of  gold  and  silver  mixed,  and  on  coinage  the  per 
cenlage  on  both  meials  heretofore  paid  by  the  mints 
respectively;  according  to  contract  with  the  Mexi- 
can government.  Those  contracts  in  every  case  will 
be  particularly  examined.  The  one  real  per  mark 
on  Doth  gold  and  silver,  heretofore  paid  to  the  col- 
lege ol  mines  in  this  city,  is  relinquished  to  that 
scientific  institution,  and  may  collect  as  usual. 

11.  It  is  undersloou  that  the  collection  of  the  dues 
on  production,  melting  and  as-aying,  may  be  made 
at  the  assay  offices,  and  they  will  be  demanded  and 
received  accordingly.  The  three  per  coinage  on 
coinage  will  be  collected  for  this  army  at  the  mint. 
At  both  places  officers  of  intelligence  and  accurate 
habits  of  inspection  will  be  appointed  from  trine  to 
lime  to  give  the  necessary  attendance. 

12.  The  like  penalties,  reeeipls,  attestations,  re- 
gisters and  reports  are  prescribed  in  respect  to  dues 
ou  the  precious  meials  as  are  prescribed  above  for 
other  cuuiriuuiions  in  money  or  in  kind,  and  the 
for *u 1 r in  cu  iiuiencc  also  at  the  same  periods  and 
undei  line  ciicumslaiices — Inal  i-,  in  Llie  Mexican 
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slates  already  occupied  by  the  American  forces  from 
the  first  instant,  and  in  other  states  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  months  within  which  the  stales  shall  be 
respectively  entered  and  occupied. 

13  The  American  troops  in  spreading  themselves 
over  this  republic  will  take  care  to  observe  the 
strictest  discipline  and  morals  in  respect  to  the  per 
sons  and  property  of  the  country — purchasing  and 
paying  for  all  necessaries  and  comforts  they  may 
require,  and  treating  the  unoffending  inhabitants 
with  forbearance  and  kindness.  The  high  honor  of 
our  countrv,  as  well  as  the  particular  honor  of  this 
army,  must  and  shall  be  maintained  amongst  the 
few  miscreants  in  our  ranks.  The  few  cannot  be 
permitted  to  dishonor  the  whol  mass  of  our  citizens 
and  soldiers  at  home  and  abroad.  The  misereants 
must  therefore  be  watched,  and  for  every  offence 
denounced  and  sent  before  the  proper  tribunals  for 
exemplary  punishment.  This  is  required  of  every 
good  officer  and  soldier.  Men,  free  at  home,  must 
maintain  the  honor  of  freemen  when  abroad.  If 
they  forget  that,  they  will  degrade  themselves  to  the 
level  of  felons  and  slaves,  and  may  be  rightfully 
condemned  and  treated  as  such;  for  felons,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  are  slaves. 

14  The  la  vs  of  war  will  also  be  strictly  observ- 
ed towards  all  Mexicans  in  arms,  who  respect  those 
Jaws.  For  the  treatment  of  those  atrocious  bands 
of  guerilleroS  and  armed  l ancheros,  see  general  or 
ders  No.  372,  dated  the  12th  inst. 

By  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Scott: 

H.L  SCOTT,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

Office  of  civil  and  military  governor, 
National  Palace,  Dec ■ 31)  1S47. 

On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1548,  three 
gaming  hou-es  will  be  licensed  and  recog  nized  as 
lawful  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Each  o f these  will 
pay  in  advance,  a monthly  tax  of  $500,  and  all 
other  gaminghouses  are  positively  prohibited. 

After  the  specified  date  all  personal  property 
found  in  any  house  or  place  in  which  public  gaming, 
without  license,  is  detected,  and  all  money  and  pro- 
perty employed  in  such  unlicensed  public  gaming 
house,  will  be  confiscated,  and  the  persons  so  de- 
tected will  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  thirty 
days,  and  to  be  fined  according  to  circumstances, 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars.  By  the  governor, 
R.  P.  HAMMOND,  Sec’y.  &c. 

“army  of  occupation.” 

Brazos  Santiago  dates  of  Jan.  11,  afford  no  re- 
cent intelligence  from  Monterey. 

Col.  Davenport  left  Matainoros  on  the  8th  instant 
for  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brazos  Santiago,  on  a 
tour  of  inspection. 

The  $90  000  in  specie  which  recently  arrived  at 
the  Brazos,  from  Camargo,  was  consigned  to  S.  C. 
HatZ'll  U.  States  consul.  The  duties  amounted  to 
$7,000,  and  the  American  collector  was  willing  to 
receive  a written  promise  from  the  consignee, 
pledging  himself  to  pay  this  sum  on  demand.  This 
the  consignee  would  not  consent  to,  nor  would  he 
give  information  as  to  where  he  had  placed  the 
specie.  Mr.  Chapman,  the  collector,  then  forced 
Mr.  H’s  doors,  found  the  silver,  and  placed  senti- 
nels over  it,  which  were  riot  to  be  withdrawn  until 
the  duly  was  paid. 

Notice  had  been  given  by  a number  of  Americans 
that  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  education  would  be 
held  at  Matamoros,  and  the  Mexicans  were  invited 
toatiend,  and  lake  the  lead  in  the  arrangements. 

Lower  California.  Advices  from  Mazatlan  have 
been  received  to  the  30ih  ult.  The  guerillas  under. 
Mijares,  made  an  attack  upon  the  Cape,  (Lower  Ca 
lifornia,)  and  were  completely  routed — Mijares  and 
many  other  Mexicans  being  killed.  La  Paz,  fur- 
ther north  in  the  Peninsula,  was  also  the  scene  of  a 
sanguinary  conflict  oelween  the  guerillas,  under 
Captain  Peneda,  and  the  Americans.  The  place  was 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  tire  that  took  place  Detween 
the  combatants.  The  Mexicans  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  retire.  There  are  rumors  of  other  en- 
gagements, but  nothing  to  bo  relied  on. 

The  reported  deaths  of  Mr.  Cloud,  paymaster, 
aoa  Lieut.  Miner,  of  the  U.  S.  artillery,  are  con- 
firmed. 


THIRTIETH  CONGRESS; 


FIRST  SESSION. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

SENATE. 

January  17. — Mr.  Bradbury  presented  the  creden- 
tials of  Mr.  Vv  'j  man  B.  S.  Moor,  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Maine  to  till  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
tbe  death  of  Mr.  Fairfield.  Mr.  Moor  was  duly  qua- 
lified and  look  his  seat. 


The  following  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  Man- 
gum  came  up  for  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  lay  before  the  senate  all  the  plans, 
estimates,  and  calculations  presented  by  General 
Scott,  as  in  his  opinion  being  best  adapted  to  attain 
the  objects  of  the  war;  and  his  opinion  touching  the 
military  means  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects 
of  our  government,  in  any  and  ail  alternative  views, 
that  have  been  considered  bv  the  executive  or  sug- 
gested by  Scott  to  bring  the  war  with  Mexico  to  a 
close;  if  not  inconsistent,  in  the  opinion  of  the  presi- 
dent, with  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Cass  asked  that  its  consideration  might  be 
postponed  until  to  morrow.  It  was  so  ordered. 

Ten  regiment  bill. — The  senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  raise  an  additional  military 
force;  when — 

Mr.  Butler  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at  great 
length  in  favor  of  his  amendment  as  a substitute  for 
the  original  bill,  better  calculated,  both  for  cheap- 
ness and  efficiency,  than  that  to  raise  additional  re- 
giments. 

Mr.  Butler  held  that  this  was  a juncture  in  our  af- 
fairs, and  that  as  wise  men  we  ought  to  prepare  for 
the  crisis.  There  were  men  upon  the  floor  of  the  se 
nate  ready  to  support  theexecutivc  in  every  scheme, 
no  matter  how  grand  or  magnificent.  They  would 
vote  200,090  more  if  the  executive  desired  it.  This 
attempt  to  revolutionize  Mexico,  and  to  make  that 
country  a part  of  our  institution  involved  principles 
which  greatly  endangered  the  welfare  of  the  repub- 
lic. It  was  not  possibly  to  make  such  a people  har- 
monize with  our  government.  Mr.  Butler  discussed 
his  amendment,  w hich  was  to  fill  up  the  regiments 
altfady  in  Mexico,  rather  than  create  the  ten  new 
regiments.  If  the  senate  passed  the  bill  now  before 
the  senate,  theie  would  have  to  be  more  than  five 
hundred  officers.  If  it  had  come  to  this, — that  men 
would  not  enlist  unless  under  some  political  move- 
ment, it  was  time  the  fact  was  known.  Mr.  B.  made 
nut  that  by  his  plan  Gen.  Scott  would  have  at  least 
35,000  men  with  whom  to  overrun  Mexico.  All 
they  had  to  do  was  to  keep  in  awe  a distracted  popu- 
lation; sequester  revenus,  confiscate  public  property, 
and  to  act  as  armed  jailors.  Napoleon  had  not  many 
more  men  than  this  when  he  invaded  Italy.  This 
was  the  first  war  of  invasion  we  have  had,  and  he 
trusted  it  would  be  the  last.  It  was  avowed  on  this 
door  even,  that  the  annihilation  of  Mexico,  as  an  in- 
dependent state,  was  designed.  Some  looked  to  it  as 
a province,  and  others  for  its  absorption  at  once  into 
our  government.  Mr.  B.  spoke  of  the  battles  fought 
and  the  victories  won,  and  put  the  fruits  of  them  all 
down  only  as  a crop  of  heroes.  There  was  no  peace, 
and  he  feared  there  would  be  none.  Complete  sub- 
mission was  the  panacea  of  the  executive  to  ensure 
peace.  Mr.  B.  thought  the  executive  ought  to  take 
counsel  from  circumstances  around  him.  There  was 
a formidable  opposition  here.  The  popular  branch 
of  the  government  were  probably  averse  to  the 
war,  and  the  opposition  to  it  was  formidable  on  all 
sides. 

Mexico,  in  his  judgment,  had  of  right  taken  ex 
ception  to  the  extraoidinary  terms  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  whole  of  New  Mexico  and  California 
were  demanded  then,  and  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  no  doubt  speaking 
for  the  executive.  The  president  had  gone  further 
and'assumed  that  all  this  territory  was  ours,  and  that 
w e had  a good  title  to  the  whole  of  it.  This  was 
against  ail  international  law,  and  all  sense  of  right. 
No  proud  nation  w ith  a spark  ol  honor  could  submit 
to  such  claims  as  these.  Mexico  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  degiadation.  We  said  to  her  “we  wil! 
keep  what  we  have  got,  and  get  what  we  can.”  The 
history  of  the  Texas  revolution  showed  that  Texas 
had  not  the  undisputed  claim  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or 
to  the  country  ol  Tamaulipas.  Mr.  B.  was  willing 
to  make  the  Rio  Grande  a buundary  as  an  ultima- 
tum. He  would  then  allow  her  the  right  of  propos- 
ing a line  to  the  Pacific,  and  he  would  accept  it,  if 
he  could.  All  the  territory  we  wanted  would  fall 
into  our  possession.  We  could  not  make  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  procure  a peace.  Speaking  as  a southern 
man  merely  he  might  be  willing  to  push  Mexico  to  a 
war  of  conquest.  There  would  be  a good  country 
for  a slave  labor  south  of  32  deg.  He  had  no  idea 
that  any  slaveholders  would  go  north  of  this  line;  but 
southern  men  were  not  to  be  shut  out  of  the  country 
il  a w ar  of  conquest  was  persisted  in.  The  country 
north  of  the  Sieira  Madre  he  had  no  doubt  Mexico 
might  surrender  with  great  advantage  to  herself. — 
Mr.  Butler  wished  to  know  why  the  president  did 
not  take  the  line  he  meant  to  kaep,  and  bold  it.  He 
could  do  uo  more  two  yeats  hence  than  now. 

He  would  rather  have  no  territory  at  all  than  to 
carry  out  the  magnificent  designs  of  gentlemen  on 
this  floor.  it  was  folly  to  absorb  such  a country  in  j 


our  own, — to  exhaust  such  a nation  into  the  healthy 
veins  of  a republic  like  this. 

Mr.  Butler’s  mind  seems  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  consequences  of  the  war  and  with  the  ur- 
gent necessity  for  peace.  He  spoke  with  great  feel- 
ing and  great  intelligence,  and  hoped  earnestly  that 
the  war  would  be  brought  to  a steady  termination. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Badger  tbe  senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business;  after  which 
i he  senate  adjourned. 

January  18 — Mr.  Baldwin  submitted  the  followisg: 
Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate  any  in- 
formation he  may  possess  in  regard  to  the  extent  and 
valne  of  the  public  domain,  if  any,  belonging  to  the 
republic  of  Mexico;  and  also  in  regard  to  the  power 
of  that  republic,  under  the  fundamental  laws  thereof, 
to  cede  to  any  foreign  government,  whether  monar- 
chical or  republican,  the  sovereignty  and  do  ninion 
over  any  of  the  members  of  that  confederacy  or  the 
people  thereof. 

Mr.  Bagby  submitted  the  following,  and  gave  no- 
tice that  he  should  call  them  up  at  some  early  date 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a direct  vote  on  them: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a compact  between  coequal  sovereigns,  by 
which  they  and  each  of  them  delegated  ceitairi  spe- 
cified powers  io  form  a general  government  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  common  parlies  to  said  compa  t, 
ami  such  as  might  become  parties  to  it. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  powers  not  thus  delegated 
by  the  parties  to  said  compact  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, nor  any  department  thereof,  remain  with 
the  states  respectively,  or  w ith  the  people. 

^ 3.  Resolved,  That  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales  possesses  no  powers  except  such  as  are  ex- 
pressly granted  to  it  by  the  constitution,  or  such  as 
are  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  the  granted  pow- 
ers into  effect. 

4 Resolved,  That  the  power  to  construct  roads, 
cut  canals,  make  harbors,  or  improve  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  states  or  territo- 
ries of  this  union,  is  not  among  the  powers  expressly 
granted  to  the  general  government  by  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  is  the  exercise  of  such  a power  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  any  of  the  granted  powers  into 
effect. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  power  to  build  piers  and 
docks,  erect  buoys  and  lighthouses,  and  improve  the 
harbors  on  the  lakes,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  not  derived 
from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  but  from  the 
power  to  provide  and  maintain  a navy. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  government  of  the  Uniled 
States  does  not  possess  the  power  to  create,  originate, 
ordain,  establish,  or  carry  on  commerce  between  or 
among  the  states  of  the  Union,  but  only  to  regulate 
such  commerce  as  the  states  or  the  people  thereof 
may  create,  originate,  ordain,  establish,  and  carry  on 
between  or  among  themselves. 

7.  Resolved,  That  any  attempt  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, under  any  pretext  whatever,  to  construct 
roads,  cut  c anais,  or  improve  the  navigation  of  any 
river  within  the  limits  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
slates  of  the  union,  or  within  any  territory,  is  a pal- 
pable violation  of  the  constitution,  and  if  it  be 
wit.iin  the  limits  of  a slate  or  states,  is  a direct  aDd 
dangerous  encroachment  on  the  rights  and  sovereign- 
ty thereof. 

Mr.  Webster  introduced  a bill  to  make  attachments 
under  process  issuing  from  the  courts  of  the  Uuited 
Slates  conform  to  the  laws  regulating  such  attach- 
ments iri  the  courts  of  the  slates.  Mr.  W.  having 
explained  the  object  of  the  bill,  it  was  considered  m 
committee  ol  the  whole,  and  was  by  unanimons  con- 
sent read  a ttnrd  time  and  passed. 

Gen.  ScoU's  plan,  &{c. — The  resolution  submitted 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Mangum  then  came  up  for  consi- 
deration. 

Mr.  Mangum  desired  to  modify  the  resolution  so 
that  the  information  might  be  communicated  “confi- 
dentially or  otherwise,”  expressing  at  the  same  time 
the  opinion  that  the  senate  was  entitled  to  ail  the 
inlormation  asked  for  to  enable  it  to  vote  understand- 
ing^ on  the  bill  before  them  to  raise  an  additional 
military  force. 

Mr.  Sevier  opposed  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
even  in  its  modified  form,  and  moved  to  lay  it  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Mangum  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered,  and  the  vote  stood  as  lollows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Bradbury,  Butler,  Cameron,  Cass,  Davis,  ol  Mississippi; 
Dickinson,  Dix,  Douglass,  Downs,  Felcli,  Hannegan, 
Hunter,  Lewis,  Moor,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Turney  Yulce, 

NAYS— Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell,  Berrien, 
Bright,  Calhoun,  Clarke,  Dayton,  Greene,  Johnson, ’of 
La.,  Mangum,  Miller,  Niles,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Rusk, 
Spruanee,  Underwood,  (Jptiam,  Webster, — 2b. 

So  the  resolution  , as  laid  on  tbe  table 
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military  force  lor  a limited  period,  was  next  taken 
up. 

Mr.  Badger  addressed  the  3enate  until  after  three 
o'clock,  declaring  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional and  unlawful  act  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foote,  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  19.— Mr.  Niles  asked  to  have  the  papers 
in  the  ease  of  Major  Laraby  taken  from  the  files  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  pensions.  Mr.  N. 
spoke  of  the  peculiar  hardship  of  the  case  of  Major 
Laraby,  who  had  entered  the  ranks  in  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  fought  his  way  to  distinction 
by  gallantry  and  good  conduct.  The  pension  allowed 
him  he  thought  inadequate  to  his  support  or  his  me- 
rits, and  expressed  the  hope  that  something  would  be 
done,  either  by  special  act  or  general  legislation,  to 
reach  the  case  He  thought  the  pension  law  defec- 
tive in  several  particulars  and  required  revision  and 
amendment. 

Mr.  Mangum  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requesled  to  inform  the  senate  wheiher  the  gene- 
ral orders  No.  376.  issued  by  General  Scott  at  head 
quaiters,  Mexico,  bearing  date  16th  December  la-t, 
more  issued  nnnn  instructions  from  the  secretary  ot 


were  issued  upon  instructions  from  the  secretary 
war;  and,  if  so,  io  lay  such  instructions  before  the 
senate;  and,  also,  any  opinion  ol  Gen.  Scott  in  regard 
to  the  necessary  military  means  to  carry  said  instruc 
tions  into  effect  which  may  be  on  file. 

Mr.  Ashley  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  that  the  committee  on  printing  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the  senate  the 
manner  in  which  the  printing  of  the  senate  has  been 
executed;  wt ether  it  has  neen  done  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  either  as  to  the  qua 
lily  and  size  of  the  paper  furnished,  or  the  manner 
in  which  Ihe  printing  has  been  done;  also,  that  they: 
inquiie  and  report  whether  the  documents  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  printers  to  congress  are  cor 
recily  printed  from  the  originals  sent  to  their  office 
On  motion.  Mr.  Bradbury  "as  excu-ed  from  ser- 
ving on  the  committee  on  printing;  Mr.  Cameron  from 
tha  committee  on  commerce,  Mr.  Yulee  iron,  the 
Committee  on  private  land  claims,  and  »r  Dickinson 
from  the  coramitee  on  patents.  The  chair  fills  the 
vacancy  in  each  case. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Downs, 

Ordered,  Tba  the  memorial  of  John  Hagan,  E- 
Lackett,  and  Sherman  Johnson,  owners  of  the  slaves 
Compelled  by  mutiny  on  board  the  Creole  to  enter 
the  port  of  Nassau,  and  liberated  by  the  authorities 
of  that  place,  be  taken  from  the  files  and  referred  to 
the  committee  ol  claims. 

Mr.  Rusk,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  introduced  a bill 
to  estabii  h an  additional  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  stale  ol  Texas. 

Special  Order. — The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  ol  the  bill  to  raise  an  additional  milita- 
ry force;  when 

Mr.  Foote  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at  length; 
end,  without  concluding,  gave  way  for  a motion  to 
adjourn. 

January  20.— Mr.  Davis,  of  Miss,  reported  from 
the  committee  on  military  affairs:  A bill  io  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  army  by  a retired  list  for  disa 
bled  officers. 

Resolutions .— Mr.  Berrien  submitted  the  follow- 
ing— 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  Slates 
be  requesled  to  furnish  to  the  senate  copies  of  the 
letters,  reports,  or  other  communications  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  letter  of  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
dated  at  New  Orleans,  July  20,  1845,  and  addressed 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  and  which  are  referred  to  as 
containing  the  views  of  General  Taylor,  previously 
communicated,  in  regard  to  the  line  proper  to  be 
occupied  at  that  time  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Calhoun  suggested  as  a modification — 

“And  any  similar  communication  from  any  officers 
of  the  army  on  the  same  subject,  unless  he  be  of  opi- 
nion that  a communication  of  the  same  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  public  interests.” 

Mr.  Berrien  accepted  the  modification,  and  the  re- 
solution lies  over  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  Hannegan  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  'I  bat  a select  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  any 
measures  for  the  future  construction  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  monuments  to  the  memory  of  deceased 
members  of  the  senate,  and  also  under  what  circum- 
stances monuments  have  been  so  erected  and  may 
hereafter  be  erected. 

Mr.  Dickinson  submitted  the  following; 

Resolved,  't  hat  JeSse  E.  Dow  be  admitted  to  a seat 
in  the  reporters’  gallery,  from  which  fie  was  exclud- 
ed by  an  o.d^i  of  ihe  senate  of  March  16,  1846. 

Bills  introduced  — By  Mr.  Atherton,  a supplement  to 


an  act  entitled  “an  act  to  provide  for  the  better  orga- 
nization of  the  treasury,  and  for  the  collection,  safe 
keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  re- 
venue.” 

By  Mr.  Douglass,  a bill  granting  to  the  state  of  Il- 
linois the  right  nf  wav  and  a donation  of  public  land 
for  making  a railroad  concerning  the  upner  and  low- 
er Mississippi  with  the  chain  of  the  northern  lakes  at 
Chicago. 

The  resolution,  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Man- 
gum,  came  up  for  consideration: 

A debate  of  seme  interest  here  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  Mangum,  Cass,  Crittenden,  .flllen,  and  others 
participated;  when  the  resolution  was  adopted,  mo- 
dified so  as  ’o  make  it  discretionary  with  the  presi- 
dent. 

Special  order. — The  senate  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  ihe  bill  to  raise  an  additional  military 
force;  when — 

Mr.  Foote  again  addressed  the  senate  until  after  3 
o’clock,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  contended 
that  there  was  not  that  danger  in  the  absorption  of 
Mexico  by  the  United  States  that  was  generally  sup- 
posed. 

January  21. — A message  was  received  from  the 
bouse  of  representatives  communicating  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Hornbeck  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  thereon. 

Mr.  Cameron  then  rose  and  delivered  an  eulogy  on 
".he  deceased  whereupon  the  senate  adjourned  till 
Monday. 

January  24. — Mr  Rusk  submitted  the  credentials 
of  General  Sam  Houston,  elected  a senator  from  the 
state  of  Texas  for  six  years;  which  were  read,  and 
General  Houston  then  took  the  customary  oath  and 
hi6  seat. 

Several  petitions  were  presented,  praying  for  the 
tei  miration  of  the  w ar;  for  the  reduction  of  the  pre 
sent  rates  of  letter  and  newspaper  postage,  &c. 

Mr.  Hunter,  from  the  committee  for  the  district  of 
Columbia,  reported  a bill  supple  ental  to  the  bill  to 
i on  <cde  he  city  and  com  ty  of  Alexandria  without 
amendment. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Berrien  on  Thursday 
last,  requesting  the  president  to  furnish  copies  of  the 
letters,  repor's,  &c.  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor,  dated  at  New  Orleans,  20th  July* 
1845,  and  addressed  to  the  ‘e< retary  of  war  in  regard 
to  the  l-ne  proper  to  be  occupied  at  that  time  by  the 
United  Stales,  was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hunter  submitted  a resolution  calling  on  the 
president  lor  copies  of  certain  correspondence  be 
tween  Mr.  W i-e  and  die  Brazilian  government;  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hestcoit  submitted  a resolution  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  raising  the  salary  of  the  United 
States  district  judge  of  East  Honda;  which  was 
agreed  to. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  au- 
thorise the  National  Monument  society  to  erect  s 
monument  in  honor  of  Gen.  Washington  on  the  pub 
lie  ground,  and  which  being  passed  through  commit 
tee,  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  calling 
on  the  president  to  slate,  it  he  has  any  information, 
where  there  is  any  public  domain  in  Mexico,  arid 
if  any,  wheti  er  the  government  of  Mexico  has  the 
power  io  cede  any  portion  of  it  to  a foreign  govern- 
ment, was  taken  up.  Mr.  Baldwin  made  an  expla 
nation  ol  his  object,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Dan- 
vegan  Alter  a brief  rejoinder,  Mr.  H.  moved  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table.  Yeas  28,  nays  22. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the 
United  Stales,  communicating  the  inlormation  call 
ed  for  by  a resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Dayton  on 
the  13tb  instant,  calling  for  the  information  obtained 
from  Gen.  Scott  on  the  subject  of  lorced  contribu 
lions  in  Mexico. 

The  special  order  being  the  resolutions  submitted 
by  Mr.  Hannegan,  on  motion  ot  Mr  Hannegan, 
were  posiponeu  to  the  7th  of  February. 

The  residue  of  ihe  day  was  consumed  in  expla- 
nations by  Messrs.  Butter,  Davis,  ol  Mississippi,  Clay- 
ton, Sevier,  and  Foote.  The  bill  was  then  passed  over 
informally. 

The  bill  authorising  the  employment  of  an  addi 
tiohal  clerk  to  sign  land  warrants  was  received  from 
the  house,  weDl  through  its  various  stages  and  ».  as 
passed. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

January  25. — Mr.  Dickinson  presented  a memo- 
rial from  a society  of  citizens  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  on  tbe  subject  of  the  disease  in  the  potato  and 
on  (tie  evils  likely  to  be  the  result;  which  was  refer 
red' to  the  committee  on  agriculture. 

Mr.  Dix  presented  joint  resolutions  of  the  legis- 
lature o>  New  Yoik , pray  mg  lor  ihe  repeal  ol  ihe 
law  of  last  session  relative  to  the  postage  on  tran- 
sient newspapers. 

Mr.  J Bogby  laid  on  the  table  a series  of  resolutions, 


which  were  ordered  to  he  printed,  rienvinv  the 
power  of  coneress  to  abolish  slaverv,  or  to  interfere 
with  that  question  in  relation  to  any  new  territory 
to  be  acquired,  and  asserting  tbe  right  of  acquisition 
of  territory  hy  conquest. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Miss.,  from  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs,  re  < rted  a bill  to  provide  additional 
quarters  near  New  Orleans  for  United  States  sol- 
diers or  volunteers  returning  from  or  going  to  the 
seat  of  war  in  Mexico;  which  was  read  three  times 
and  passed. 

Mr.  Crittenden  asked  the  chairman  of  the  c mmit- 
tee  on  military  affairs  whether  General  Scott  has 
been  suspended  - r recalled.  And  also  whether  Gen. 
Worth  has  been  released  from  his  arresl? 

Mr.  Cass  said  he  was  willing  to  give  such  informa- 
tion as  he  had  on  the  subject,  but  which  had  not  reach- 
ed him  in  his  capacity  ot  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  He  presumed  there  was  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  government  to  conceal  the  facts. 
General  Scott  has  been  suspended,  and  the  command 
had  devolved  on  General  Butler,  the  next  in  command. 
General  Scott  would  attend  the  court  of  inquiry  appoint- 
ed to  meet  for  an  examination  of  certain  mnt'ers  sub- 
mitted to  it.  General  Worth  ha6  been  released  from 
his  arrest. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Ten 
Regiment  Bill. — Mr.  Clarke  spoke  for  about  an  hour  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  w hich  hr  regard*  d as  uncalled  f T- 
He  went  into  calculations  to  show  that  the  troops  were 
not  required,  and  that  the  means  could  not  be  provi- 
ded. 

Mr.  Dix  obtained  the  fleor,  and  the  Senate  then 
went  into  Executive  session,  after  which  the  Senate 
adjourned. 

Wednesday  Januari  26. — Mr.  Hunter  presented 
a petition  from  the  president  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  Virgil  ia,  praying  compensation  (or  the  use 
of  and  damage  done  to  the  college  buildings  by  the 
French  troops  in  the  revolutionary  war;  which  was 
referred  to  the  commitlee  on  revolutionary  claims. 

Mr.  Benton  gave  notice  that  he  shculd  to  morrow 
ask  leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  amend  Ihe  sixty  first 
and  ninety  fifth  rules  of  the  articles  of  war,  relative 
to  the  practice  of  courts  martial. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  from  the  committee 
on  privale  land  claims,  reported,  with  amendments, 
bill  for  issuing  patents  in  a certain  class  of  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  motion  ol  Mr.  Plielps,  it  was 
Resolved.  That  the  joint  committee  on  printing  be 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  pre- 
vented the  printing  of  the  annual  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  ll,e  treasury,  with  the  annexed  tables,  and 
why  the  same  have  not  been  furnished  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate. 

Special  order — The  senate  then  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  ten  regiment  bill. 

Mr.  Dix  addres-ed  Ihe  senate  till  the  hour  of  ad- 
journment. 

He  said  there  were  two  questions  which  mainly 
divided  the  public  mind.  1st.  The  propriety  of 
withdrawing  our  forces  from  the  Mexican  territory 
altogether,  and  2d ly  w hethcr  we  shall  reiain  all  the 
territory  we  have  taken  possession  of,  as  the  means  of 
securing  peace.  Tbefiisthas  been  answered  affirm- 
atively on  this  floor,  and  by  a statesman  retired  from 
public  life,  and  hose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great 
weight.  He  had,  in  deliberation,  come  to  a different 
conclusion.  He  was  in  lavor  of  retaining  all  we 
have  acquired,  not  permanently,  but  as  a means  of 
securing  peace.  No  policy  which  will  not  secure 
peaec  should  receive  the  support  of  the  senate. — 
He  did  not  intend  to  go  into  the  question  of  Ihe  oijgin 
of  the  war,  w Inch,  from  ihe  moment  of  tne  com- 
mencement, he  saw  could  not  oe  terminated  until 
alter  a fair  trial  ol  strength.  He  referred  to  the 
readiness  with  which  our  countrymen,  from  the 
plough,  the  workshop  and  the  law  office,  had  rushed 
into  the  field,  and  asserted  that  the  results  ot  this 
enthusiasm  had  been  glorious  beyond  all  parallel. — 
He  then  pioeeoded  to  stale  tils  objections  to  the 
plan  of  withdraw  ing  our  troops,  &c. 

He  then  went  on  to  speak  on  the  question  of  in- 
demnity. Although  not  originally  one  ot  Ihe  objects 
ol  the  war,  it  did  not  become  us  now  to  abandon  me 
principle  ol  indemity  which  would  be  abandoned  by 
the  total  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Mexico. — 
While  in  favor  ol  obtaining  territory,  he  was  oppo- 
sed to  holding  territory.  He  was  opposed  to  cairy 
mg  on  war  lor  the  conquest  of  territory.  We  have 
a right  to  a boundary — to  an  indemnity  lor  wrongs; 
to  an  indemnification  lor  the  excesses  ol  the  war,  if 
we  insist  on  it.  Be  ond  tins  we  have  no  right — and 
II  we  take  more  than  wulhavatl  tor  these  objects,  we 
are  bound  to  ■>  ake  restitution.  On  this  and  some 
other  points  he  agtted  generally  with  Ihe  senator 
from  South  Carolina — especially  as  to  the  danger 
which  threatened  our  institutions  irom  a slate  ot  war. 
He  particularly  regretted  this  war.  We  have  been 
long  engaged  in  cairying  on  a republican  system 
and  it  is  the  only  theatre  in  which  Kee  institutions 
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have  ever  been  eslabli'he  I with  a perfect  success  — 
He  thought  iv e should  retain  po'iessiou  ofth:  coun. 
try  as  far  as  we  had  gone,  and  of  the  mines,  until 
peace  should  be  obtained.  For  this  purno-e  49  '>09 
men  would  be  required  to  he  in  orgamz ilion,  30,000 
of  them  in  the  field.  We  have  now  not  more  than 
24,000  effectives  in  the  field.  He  was  in  favor  of 
the  bill  before  .he  senate,  because  ne,  considered  it 
necessary  to  take  up  the  number  which  was  required. 
He  concluded  with  an  eloquent  burst  on  the  prospects 
of  our  country. 

Thursday  Jan.  27. — Mr.  Underwood  presented  a 
memorial  from  the  board  of  managers  of  the  female 
missionary  society,  praying  that  lands  west  on  the 
Oregon  may  be  set  apart  for  the  1 ndians. 

Mr.  Bagby  added  another  resolution  to  the  series 
presented  a few  days  since,  asserting  that  the  people 
of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  United  States  have 
a right  to  regulate  slavery  'herein. 

Mr.  Yulee  from  the  committee  on  naval  affairs, 
reported  a bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of  the 
officers, seamen  and  marines  on  board  theU.  S.  brig 
Somers. 

Mr  Benlon  introduced  a bill  to  amend  the  65th 
and  91st  of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  in  relation 
to  the  practice  of  courts  martial  and  courts  of  inqui- 
ry in  ttie  army  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Benlon  presented  a petition  from  Col.  Fre- 
mont, praying  that  a committee  of  the  senate  should 
examine  persons  now  in  this  city  as  to  liabilities  in- 
curred by  him  in  California,  for  which  he  considers 
the  government  to  be  responsible. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  ten 
regiment  bill. 

Mr.  Phelps  took  the  floor  and  went  into  a calcula- 
tion to  show  i he  effect  of  the  war  on  the  financial 
and  commercial  condition  of  the  country.  He  es 
limated  that  up  to  ih.  1st  ol  July  last  the  treasu  y had 
fallen  into  arrears  since  the  uiim.-ncement  ol  the 
war  sixty  eight  mil  ions;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year  this  arrearage  would  be  increased  to  not 
less  than  eighty  eight  millionss.  He  then  went  on 
to  examine  the  estimates  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  future  revenue,  a Inch  he  regarded  as  too 
high,  tic  made  considerable  dedutions  from  eacii 
ol  the  items  in  the  conclusions  of  the  secretary,  and 
took  some  time  in  showing  that  the  e-lunates  lor  the 
next  two  years  will  be  found  rnuen  oelow  the  actual 
amounts  required.  He  calculated  that  the  secretary 
had  overestimated  the  receipts  ol  the  next  year  se- 
venteen millions,  and  that  he  had  underrated  tne 
expenditures  twenty  two  millions.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  either  by  loan  or  by  issues  of  treasury 
notes  t1  e money  askeu  for  could  be  obtained.  Tne 
amount  ol  specie  m ail  the  New  ork  banks  did  not 
exceed  five  millions — in  boston  lour  millions — in 
Baltimore  about  two  millions.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  find  twenty  millions  m specie,  and  nothing  else 
will  ue  received.  The  great  invest  ..ents  made  in 
government  slocks,  m railroads  and  m manufactures, 
had  absurheu  most  ol  the  active  capital. 

1'he  money  market  is  unusually  slimged.  Specie 
is  leaving  the  country,  and  this  slate  ol  things  is 
likely  to  continue  so  long  as  tne  war  continues.  Tne 
only  ..ay  lo  gel  Uie  mouey  required  is  to  pul  the 
government  in  tne  hands  ol  usurers,  and  to  hawk 
aoout  as  own.  paper  at  a depreciated  Value. 

We  cannot  gel  the  money  tro.n  abroad,  because 
they  have  no  mouey  to  spare,  and  also  aecause  they 
ha>e  no  sympathy  witu  us  m this  war.  lie  only  saw 
in  every  point  in  which  he  could  view  the  subject 
an  embarrassed  treasury  and  a distressed  community. 

Without  closing,  iVlr.  P.  gave  way  to  a motion  lo 
adjourn. 

January  28- — Mr.  Rusk,  on  leave,  introduced  a 
bill  to  autiiunse  Uie  president  lo  increase  the  naval 
eslabiisnmenl  ul  the  U.  Slates. 

Mi.  Pearce,  Iroin  the  committee  on  the  library,  re- 
ported a mil  to  auihonse  the  purchase  ol  file  papers 
of  AleXunUei  Hamilton. 

1 ne  bill  lo  authorise  the  settlement  ol  the  accounts 
Ol  Joseph  Auiuse,  deceased;  and  the  bill  making 
funner  provision  lor  the  surviving  widows  ol  the 
soldiers  ul  the  revolution,  were  read  a third  lime  and 
passed - 

A bill  to  tunher  extend  the  patent  ol  Jethro  Wood, 
Was  taken  up,  amended,  anu  postponed. 

Mr.  Miller  submitted  a resolution  calling  on  the 
p^sldenl  lor  luiurmalluu  whether  any  duties  have 
ueen  la iu  ai  d collected  un  guuds  m Mexico,  ami  if 
Bo,  by  wtiat  law  such  impositions  and  coilecliuus 
have  Dee II  made. 

Ten  regiments — Mr.  Phelps  resumed  his  remarks; 
alter  a lew  words  irum 

Mr.  Cass,  who  intimated  that  it  was  the  wish  ol 
senators  on  his  side  ol  the  chamber  tbal  the  debate 
should  be  brought  to  a termination,  it  not  by  the  close 
of  the  next  week,  as  early  in  the  following  week  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Phelps  went  oq  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  ex- 


pectation of  relieving  the  treasury  by  the  issue  of 
treasury  notes,  a system,  which,  as  a revenue  roea 
sure,  would  absorb  as  fast  as  it  would  supply  means 
If  treasury  notes  are  issued,  means  to  pay  them 
should  be  provided  simultaneously.  He  saw  no 
mode  of  doing  this  hut  by  a direct  tax.  The  pro- 
ject of  raising  revenue  from  Mexico  was  chimera 
ral.  The  Mexicans  down  trodden  and  impoverish- 
ed, cannot  sustain  themselves.  If  we  employ  their 
authorities  to  collect  the  revenue,  thev  will  prove 
treacherous;  if  we  employ  American  officers,  they 
will  defraud  us;  and  to  obtain  contributions  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  will  exasperate  the  enemy,  and 
starve  our  army.  A vision  was  floating  before  so-ne 
of  great  wealth  to  be  obtained  from  the  mines.  Rut 
the  mines  were  private  property,  held,  in  a great 
degree,  by  Englishmen,  whose  govern  uem  was  able 
to  defend  their  rights.  But  if  our  government  t.mi 
the  mines,  and  worked  them,  it  would  turn  out  a 
losing  business.  The  intermixture  of  Mexicans  with 
our  people  he  deprecated;  there  could  be  no  union  or 
harmony,  where  ihe  elements  were  not  homogeneous. 
The  war  wh'ch  had  originated,  on  the  plea  of  indem- 
nity for  losses,  had  now  become  a war  of  conquest. 
VV>  are  to  conquer  Mexico,  and  leave  it  to  circum- 
stances to  determine  whether  we  shall  retain  or  re- 
linquish what  .ve  conquer 

vlr.  Cass  said  the  object  of  conquest  was  to  con- 
quer peace. 

Mr.  Phelps  asked  how  tfiis  object  would  be  attain- 
ed by  the  conquest  of  the  country . The  government 
of  Mexico  would  be  anninilated,  and  when  resist- 
ance ceased  from  the  want  of  power  to  continue  it, 
this  was  to  be  called  conquering  a peace.  Same 
there  were  who  intim  ited  that  the  war  was  continu- 
ed lor  the  benefit  of  .the  Mexicans.  They  were  lo 
be  t ike.n  under  our  care,  put  lo  school,  disciplined 
to  habits  of  peace  and  order,  until  we  think  proper 
to  declare  them  of  age,  and  to  emancipate  the  n. — 
This  idea  he  also  ridiculed.  He  then  remarked  on 
the  alarming  assumption  of  power  by  the  president 
in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  war,  and  dreaded 
Iea3t  the  precedents  may  pave  the  way  lor  a mili- 
tary despotism.  He  desired  to  bring  ttie  war  to  a 
close  by  showing  a willingness  to  treat  on  fair  terms, 
asking  no  more  than  we  nave  a right  to  ask.  Mo- 
deration in  our  councils,  an  abatement  of  our  grasp- 
ing pretensions  would  do  more  for  us  than  the 
sword. 

Mr.  Douglass  obtained  the  floor,  but  yielded  it  Lo 
vlr.  Downs  Alter  an  executive  session  the  sen ite 
adjourned  to  Monday. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Jan.  17 — An  immense  number  of  reso- 
lutions were  submitted  and  disposed  of,  ami  bills 
introduced;  among  them, 

By  Mr  South,  oi  Illinois:  A bill  to  grant  lo  the 
state  ol  Illinois  the  right  of  way  through  the  public 
lands,  and  .or  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  Turner:  A fiili  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  appropriate  ttie  proceeds  of  tee  sales  ol 
the  public  lauds,  ami  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,’' 
approved  September  4,  1841. 

By  Mr.  Lincoln : A bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
“Au  act  to  raise  for  a limited  time  an  additional 
military  force,  and  for  otber  purposes.”  approved 
February  11,  1847. 

Mr.  Cooke  gave  notice  for  a bill  to  repeal  so  much 
of  the  first  section  of  an  act  approved  June  18, 
1846,  as  authorizes  the  president  of  the  U.  States, 
when  the  war  with  Mexico  snail  be  terminated  by 
a treaty  of  peace,  to  select  from  the  number  of  ma- 
jor generals  and  Drigadier  generals  then  in  service 
“the  number  lo  be  retained  without  regard  lo  the 
date  of  their  commissions. 

Notices  also  were  given  for  the  following,  viz: 

By  Mr.  Stanton:  For  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
Matthew  Rea,  a lieutenant  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

By  Mr.  Sawyer:  To  reduce  and  graduate  the  p. ice 
ol  the  public  lands  lo  actual  settlers,  &c. 

By  Air.  Dickinson:  For  the  improvement  and  pro- 
tection of  the  following  harbors  on  Lake  Erie,  in 
the  stale  ol  Ohio,  to  wit,  the  head  and  mouth  ol 
Sandusky  Bay;  tne  Uaroor  at  Huron;  the  harbor  at 
Vermilion;  the  haruor  at  Black  River,  and  the  bar- 
our  at  Pcrrysburg. 

By  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana:  To  discourage  specula- 
t louts  in  the  public  lauds  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  appropriate  their  in  limited  quantities  to  actual 
settlers. 

By  Mr.  tlenley:  To  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
all  while  male  inhabitants  of  the  district  who  have 
resided  therein  twelve  months  next  preceding  the 
election  at  which  they  propose  to  vote. 

By  .vlr.  Tompkins:  To  provide  pensions  for  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  regular  and  volunteer,  who 
have  been  injured  and  permanently  disabled  in  the 
service  in  the  existing  war  with  Mexico. 

Bj  Mr.  Ficklin : To  cede  to  the  several  states  on 


certain  conditions  the  public  lands  within  thei.  re- 
snective  lioii's. 

Also,  to  grant  to  the  state  of  Illinoivs  alternate 
sections  of  find  alonr  the  line  of  the  Cairo  and  Chi- 
cago railroad,  to  aid  in  its  completion. 

By  Mr.  McKay:  Of  a joint  resolution  directing 
certain  reports  and  public  documents,  which  are  re* 
qu i red  by  law  to  be  made  by  the  president  and  the 
several  executive  departments  to  either  or  m'o 
houses  of  congress,  to  be  orepared  and  printed 
ready  for  delivery  at  the  com  nencement  of  each 
session. 

By  Mr.  Smith,  of  III.:  Of  a joint  resolution  ex 
planato'-y  of  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  February 
II.  1847.  entitled  “ An  act  io  raise  for  a limited  time 
an  ddi'ional  oliit.rv  force  and  for  other  purposes.” 

By  Mr.  Turner:  Of  a joint  resolution  annexing 
New  Mexico  and  Ipperand  Lower  California  to  the 
United  Si  . . an  1 to  extend  the  laws  of  th«  United 
States  over  said  territories. 

And  then  Ihe  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  18 — The  house  wa«  engag'd  all 
day  in  debating  the  resolutions  of  Mr  Pinion,  which 
propose  to  refer  to  appropriate  committees  the  va- 
rious subjects  discussed  in  the  president’s  annua! 
message.  The  speakers  were  Mr  Jamieson,  of  Mo., 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Ga.,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Indiana. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday.  Jan  19  — Mr.  Bolts,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  niliiary  affairs,  to  which  was  referred  the 
senate  bill  to  provide  clothing  for  v iliinteer.s  in  the 
service  of  the  United  St  iles,  reported  the  sa  ne 
wit  out  am-ndment;  and  thereupon  it  was  read  e 
i bird  time,  passed,  and  returned  to  Ihe  senate. 

Mr.  Burl,  from  the  same  committee,  reported 
hills  for  the  relief  of  Bennet  M.  Dell;  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  regiments  and  corps  of  'ue 
ar  ny,  and  to  provide  for  dis  hi  - I and  infirm  offi  :eo; 
and  to  found  a military  asylum  for  Ihe  relief  . ol 
support  of  invalid  soldier-  of  m army  of  the  U 
S ales;  which  several  hills  were  read  and  c.o  n nit 
ted. 

Mr.  Pinion,  from  Ihe  commit'  e of  ways  a id 
means,  reported  a bill  to  autho  ze  a loan  not  t i ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  eighteen  millions  five  huridr-  i nou- 
sand  dollar-;  which  was  read  and  un  nitted. 

Mr.  McKay  gave  notice  that  on  to  morrow  he 
would,  on  the  part  of  the  minority  ol  tii  com  nit- 
tee  of  ways  and  means,  report  a substitute  for  the 
nil  just  reported  by  Mr.  Pinion. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole  (Mr.  Jos.  R Ingersoll  iu  tho  chair)  on  the  pre- 
sident’s annual  message  and  the  resolutions  referring 
the  same  to  appropriate  committees. 

Mr.  Tuck,  of  N H , resumed  the  debate,  an  I was 
followed  by  Mr.  McLane,  of  vld.,  Mi.  Tompkins,  of 
vliss.,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of  Miss. 

After  the  committee  had  risen — 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communica- 
tion from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  relati  e to 
in  error  in  his  annual  report,  which,  without  being 
cad,  wa9  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means. 

A d then  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Jan.  20. — Mr.  Brodliead,  announced 
the  dea  ai  Allentown,  Fa.,  oi  the  Hon.  John  IV. 
Hornbeek,  representative  from  Pa.  After  eulogy  aud 
resolutions  in  respect  to  the  deceased,  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Friday  Jan.  21. — The  house  resolved  itself  into 
‘•ummiUec  ol  the  whole  on  private  bills,  (Mr. 
Schenck  in  the  chair.) 

Tne  bill  first  in  order  was  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Mary  Brown,  widow  of  Jacob  Brown,  to  which 
amendments  were  pending  when  the  committee  of 
ihe  whole  were  last  in  session. 

Thu  debate  on  this  bill  was  resumed  and  continued 
by  Messrs.  Houston,  of  Del.,  Boudin,  Sluarl  of  Mi., 
Jltkinson,  King  ol  Mass.,  Dickinson.  Johnson,  of  Ark. 
Rockwell,  of  Mass.,  Boyden,  TaUmad^e,  Cummins, 
and  Johnson,  ol  I’enu. 

The  committee  rose,  reported  prbgiess,  and  the 
House  adjourned  tiil  Monday. 

Monday,  Jan  24  — t he  debate  on  referring  the 
president’s  message  was  continued  by  Messrs  Bar- 
row,  ol'  Tenn.,  Featlierston,  of  Miss..  Dixon,  oi  Conu. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  25 — Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pa.,  and 
McClelland,  severally  submitted  resolutions  instruct- 
ing the  committee  ot  commerce  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  larlber  legislation  on  ihe  sucjecl  ot 
inspection  ol  boilers  aud  steamers,  so  as  check 
mischief  on  the  western  waters,  aud  to  report  by 
bill  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Pinion,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
mm  ns,  reported  a ui.l  making  appropriations  tor  the 
Military  Academy  lor  the  year  ending  3l)io  June, 
1849. 

President's  annual  message — Tne  dcbai  on  its 
ference  was  coinmueu  by  Mi.  Dixon,  oi  Loup.,  and 
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Be  dinger,  of  Va.,  when  Mr.  Palfrey  obtained  the 
floor,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  26- — Some  debating  on  motions 
hitherto  made  to  terminate  on  the  reference  of  the 
president’s  message,  was  gotten  through  with,  and — 

A number  of  executive  communications,  on  the 
speaker’s  table,  were  taken  up,  read,  leferred,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Several  senate  bills  were  read  twice  and  referred. 
Senate  bill  to  amend  the  act  regulating  passengers 
or  merchant  vessels,  was  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Root  the  house  then  went  into 
committee  of  the  w hole  on  the  president’s  message, 
(J.  R.  Ingersoll  in  the  chair,)  and  Messrs.  Pa! f ey  and 
Henly  addressed  the  committee. 

Mr.  Palfrey's  speech  was  < hiefly  in  reply  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Clingman  msde  on  Dec.  23d  ult  ,and 
took  the  northern  and  anti  slavery  view  of  what 
Mr.  JYJcLane,  of  Md.,  had  called,  on  this  floor,  the 
slavery  question. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
Thursday,  Jan.  27— Mr.  Rockwell,  Irom  the 
committee  on  claims,  reported,  with  amendments, 
the  resolution  providing  for  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  private 
claims,  fiom  the  commencement  of  the  fourteeth  to 
the  close  of  the  twenty-ninth  congress,  with  the 
action  of  the  house  and  senate  on  each  particular. 

On  motion,  the  house  went  into  committee  of  the 
■whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  (Mr.  J ■ R.  Ingtrsoll 
in  the  chair,)  arid  resumed  the  discussion  of 

The  president's  annual  message. — Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Indiana,  addressed  the  committee,  lie  said  that 
some  weeks  since  it  had  been  stated  in  a N.  York 
paper,  that  he  had  made  a speech  on  this  floor  in 
favor  of  the  entire  subjugation  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Union  of  lhe  day  belgre  yesterday  had  again  re- 
ported him  as  having  made  a speech  in  support  of 
the  war  and  the  general  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion. He  had  made  no  such  speeehes,  and  it  was 
his  intention  to  take  this  occasion  to  let  the  public 
know  what  were  his  real  sentiments.  He  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Texan  boundary, con- 
tending that  the  Nueces  and  not  the  Rio  Grande 
was  the  true  boundary.  He  then  expressed  his 
■views  on  the  war,  insisting  that  Gen.  Taylor  had 
never  recommended  the  march  ol  the  army  from 
Corpus  Christi,  except  hypothetically.  The  presi- 
dent was  determined  to  make  war— had  deceived 
the  people — and  had  given  orders  for  Gen.  Taylor's 
march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  ten  days  before  he  knew 
that  the  Mexican  government  had  refused  to  receive 
Mr.  Slidell.  The  president  knew  that  Mr.  Slidell 
would  be  rejected,  when  he  sent  him  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Rhett  followed,  in  a constitutional  argument, 
as  to  the  distinction  between  the  wai  -declaring  war 
making  power.  Congress  only  had  the  power  to  de- 
clare war — the  executive  power  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  president.  Qn  the  question  of  bounda- 
ry, be  laid  down  five  propositions,  which  he  di  cuss- 
ed. 1.  We  have  Texas  annexed.  2.  We  have  the 
act  of  Texas  declaring  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  the 
boundary.  3.  Gen.  Wool,  in  his  armistice  with 
Texas,  agreed  that  the  Texans  should  occupy  the 
eastern,  the  Mexicans  the  western  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  4.  Tyler’s  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  se- 
nate, because  the  Rio  Grande  was  therein  made  the 
boundary. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the  committee 
rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  28. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Rockwell, 
of  Connecticut,  the  house  went  into  committee 
of  tbe  whole,  Mr.  McClelland  in  the  chair,  and  took 
up  the  bills  on  the  private  calendar.  Several  were 
considered  and  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the 
bouse. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bowlin,  the  committee  rose  and 
reported  the  bills  considered  to  the  house,  and  they 
were  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  the  usual  number 
of  the  president’s  annual  message  and  accompanying 
documents,  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  the  house 
having  before  only  ordered  the  printing  of  an  extra 
number  of  15,000. 

Mr.  McClernand  introduced,  on  leave,  a bill  to 
establish  an  armory  in  Illinois.  Read  twice  and  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Bowden  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce a bill  for  the  better  security  of  the  lives  of  pas 
aengers  in  steam  vessels. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  the  senate  bill 
supplementary  to  the  act  to  regulate  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  in  certain  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  taken  up,  and  a substi 
tule  for  the  bill,  introduced  as  an  amendment  by 
him,  from  the  judiciary  committee,  with  other 
amendments,  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Iowa,  were  adopted,  and  tbe  bill 
amended  was  then  passed  and  returned  to  the  sen- 
ate. 


Mr.  Slingerland  introduced,  on  leave,  a bill  pro 
viding  for  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  river 
above  and  below  Albany. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens,  the  house  adjourned. 
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Washington,  January  18 III,  1848- — The  society  met 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  At  7, 
p.  in.,  Henry  Clay,  president  of  the  society,  took 
the  chair.  The  hall  and  every  avenue  leading  to  it 
was  filled  to  suffocation,  by  an  eager  crowd  of  both 
sexes.  Several  females  fainted  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure,  and  had  to  be  carried  from  the  hall. 

The  secretary  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  hoard  of  directors.  Twenty  five 
years  ago  the  first  emigrants  landed  at  Cape  Messu- 
rado.  Six  months  ago  the  citizens  of  the  colony  or- 
ganized the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  announced 
their  independence  to  the  world. 

The  report  recounts  the  circumstances  that  render- 
ed it  desirable  that  Liberia  should  now  assume  self 
government.  They  were  believed  to  have  attained 
sufficient  intelligence,  experience,  and  strength,  for 
the  high  responsibilities  of  self  government,  The 
constitution  they  have  formed  and  adopted,  with 
forms  of  government  similar  to  our  own  is  in  proof 
of  their  capacity.  The  influence  they  already  exer- 
cise upon  the  Africans  is  a pledge  ot  future  impor- 
tance. 

After  the  report  was  read  the  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Day- 
ton  of  N.  Jersey,  offered,  and  eloquently  advocated, 
a resolution  approving  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  formation  of  a constitution  by  the  citi- 
zen of  Liberia,  which  without  further  debate,  was 
adopted. 

Calls  were  then  made  from  all  parts  of  the  hall, 
for  Henry  Clay,  who  rose  and  addressed  the  meet- 
ing as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Colonization  society;  I have  been 
committed  to  say  a few  words  on  this  occasion,  ra- 
ther against  my  own  wishes,  and  quite  unexpectedly. 
Indeed  1 believe  it  has  been  advertised  in  some  of  the 
papers  that  1 am  to  make  an  address  this  evening.— 
Now,  though  1 have  no  reproaches  to  make  against 
those  who  have  thus  placed  me  in  so  conspicuous  a 
position,  I have  no  objection  of  being  able  to  fulfil 
their  anticipations  or  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  I 
have  jusL  terminated  an  arduous  journey  of  many 
hundreds  of  miles,  made  in  midwinter;  and  wherever 
I have  been  it  has  invariably  been  my  lot  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  throngs  which  did  not  leave  to  me  the 
time  necessary  to  make  that  preparation  which 
should  ever  precede  the  attempt  to  address  an  audi- 
tory so  intelligent  and  so  highly  respectable  as  this. 

1 have  come  here  without  a solitary  note,  with  no 
prepared  or  elaborate  speech,  and  with  but  little 
mental  preparation;  and,  as  I have  no  formal  and 
highly  finished  address  to  deliver,  I would  advise  all 
who  have  come  with  any  great  expectation  of  a 
speech  to  leave  the  hall. 

And  yet  1 own  there  is  some  propriety  that  I 
should  say  a few  words  to  you  this  evening,  apart 
from  the  circumstance  which  has  been  more  than 
once  alluded  to,  that  I was  one  of  that  company 
which,  some  thirty  years  ago,  met  to  form  this  soci- 
ety as  1 now  do,  and  allow  me  to  say  that  in  all  hu- 
man probability  this  is  tbe  last  instance  in  which"! 
shall  ever  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Great  events  too 
hare  happened  to  the  colony  since  I was  last  herei 
You  have  been  told  by  the  eloquent  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  of  the  formatian  of  this  society.  It  is 
now  nearly  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Findley,  Mr. 
Caldwell,  and  some  other  gentlemen  met  by  agree- 
ment with  a view  to  form  a Colonization  society.  I 
was  one  of  that  number.  We  did  not  intend  to  do 
more  or  less  than  establish  on  the  shores  of  Africa  a 
colony,  to  which  free  colored  persons  with  their  own 
voluntary  consent  might  go.  There  was  to  be  no 
constraint,  no  coercion,  no  compulsory  process  to 
which  those  who  went  must  submit:  all  was  to  be 
perfectly  voluntary  and  unconstrained  in  any  manner 
or  degree.  Far,  very  far,  was  it  from  our  purpose 
to  interfere  with  the  slaves,  or  to  shake  or  affect  our 
title  by  which  they  are  held  in  the  least  degree  what- 
ever. We  saw  and  were  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  free  white  race  and  the  colored  race  never  could 
live  together  on  terms  of  equality.  We  did  not  stop 
to  ask  whether  this  was  right  or  wrong:  we  looked 
at  the  fact,  and  on  that  fact  we  founded  our  opera- 
tions. I know,  indeed,  that  there  are  men,  many  of 
them  high  in  respectability,  who  hold  that  all  this  is 
prejudice;  that  it  should  be  expelled  from  our  minds, 
and  that  we  ought  to  recognize  in  men,  though  of 
different  color  from  ourselves,  membets  of  our  com- 
mon race,  entitled  in  all  respects  to  equal  privileges 
with  ourselves.  This  may  be  so  according  to  their 
view  of  the  mattei;  but  we  went  on  the  broad  and 


incontestible  fact  that  the  two  races  could  not,  on 
equal  terms,  lire  in  the  same  community  harmoni- 
ously together.  And  we  thought  that  the  people  of 
color  should  be  voluntarily  removed,  if  practicable, 
to  their  native  country  or  to  the  country  at  least  of 
their  ancestors:  there  they  might  enjoy  all  those  bles 
sings  of  freedom  and  equality  of  condition  which  to 
them  were  impossible  here.  Our  object,  let  me  re 
peat  it,  was  limited  to  the  free;  we  never  thought  o 
touching  in  any  manner  the  title  of  slave  property 
We  hoped  to  be  able  to  demsor.trate  the  practicabil- 
ity of  colonizing  them;  and  when  that  should  have 
been  demonstrated,  those  who  owned  slaves  might 
avail  themselves  of  it  or  not — might  send  liberated 
slaves  to  Africa  or  not,  precisely  as  they  pleased. — 
All  our  purpose  was  to  establish,  if  we  could,  a co- 
lony of  free  colored  men  and  thus  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  colonization  was  practicable. 

It  has  truly  been  staled,  that  from  the  day  of  its 
formation  to  the  present  hour,  the  society  has  been 
surrounded  with  difficulties.  It  has  had  lo  stand  the 
fire  of  batteries  both  in  front  and  rear,  and  upon  both 
flanks.  Extremes  of  opinion  and  of  acticn,  which 
could  unite  in  nothing  else,  united  in  assaulting  us. 
Those  who  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  assailed  us  on  one  hand,  while  the  abolition- 
ists assaulted  us  on  the  other.  But  on  what  ground 
should  either  oppose  such  an  enterprize?  Our  ground 
in  regard  to  both  was  total  non-interference.  We 
meant  to  deal  only  with  colored  persons  already  free. 
This  did  not  interfere  with  the  projects  of  the  aboli- 
tionists? For  myself,  J believe  those  projects  to  be 
impracticable;  and  1 am  persuaded  that  if  the  same 
energy  and  effort  which  have  been  expended  in  get- 
ting up  abolition  movements,  had  been  directed  to 
the  work  of  colonization,  a vast  amount  of  benefit 
would  have  resulted  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  to 
the  colored  race.  Why  shold  they  attack  us?  We 
do  not  interfere  with  them.  Their  project  is  lo 
emancipate  at  one  blow  the  whole  colored  race. 
Well,  if  they  can  do  that,  then  our  object  begins.— 
The  office  of  colonization  commences  only  where 
theirs  would  end.  The  colored  race  being  here  in 
the  midst  of  us,  and  not  being  capable  of  enjoying 
a state  of  equality  with  the  whites  around  them,  our 
object  is  to  carry  them  to  a place  where  they  may 
enjoy,  without  molestation,  all  the  benefits  of  free- 
men. Here  is  no  incompatibility;  and  in  point  of 
fact  we  have  thus  far  gone  on  our  way  without  dis- 
turbing any  body,  either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left. 

But  it  is  said  that  our  society  is  incapable  of  ef- 
fecting any  great  object.  That  our  aims  never  can 
be  accomplished  without  aid  from  the  stale  govern 
menls,  or  unless  the  general  government  shall  send 
out  of  the  country  all  the  free  blacks.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  show  the  power  of  colonization,  in  compe- 
tent hands,  fully  to  carry  <,ut  the  benevolent  ends  we 
have  in  view,  to  work  all  the  great  results  for  which 
this  society  was  formed.  Our  purpose  is  to  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people,  that  if  they  choose  to 
take  hold  of  this  great  project  in  their  state  legisla 
lures,  or  otherwise,  the  ends  sought  is  practicable, 
and  the  principle  of  colonization  competent  to  carry 
abroad  all  the  colored  population  who  shall  be  eman- 
cipated. That  demonstration  has  been  made. 

But  it  is  urged  that  this  is  the  country  of  the  black 
man;  and  that  therefore  he  should  not  be  sent  to  Af- 
rica. Africa  is  not  his  home.  Why,  it  is  true  in 
some  sense,  that  every  native  born  colored  man  may 
claim  this  as  his  country.  And  so  might  the  Israel- 
ites, while  captives  in  Egypt,  have  claimed  Egypt  as 
their  native  country ; and  those  bom  while  travelling 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  land  promised  them, 
might  still  regard  themselves  as  natives  of  that  wil- 
derness. But  still,  tn  the  contemplation  of  that  infi- 
nite and  all-wise  Being  who  directed  the  progress  of 
that  remarkable  people,  Egypt  was  not  their  country, 
still  less  was  that  how  ling  w ilderness,  where  many 
of  them  first  saw  the  light.  It  was  Canaan  the  land 
of  promise;  and  thither  accordingly  were  they  taken, 
as  to  their  home.  Who  can  doubt  that  Africa  is  the 
real  home  of  the  black  man,  though  as  a casual 
event,  he  may  have  had  his  birth  on  these  shores?— 
There  his  race  was  found,  and  there  alone,  till  it  was 
torn  from  thence  by  the  hand  of  violence.  Here, 
though  nominally  free,  he  cannot  live  in  equality  wilh 
those  around  him;  and  it  does  seem  to  me  one  of  the 
disposals  of  an  all- wise  Providence  to  permit  him  To 
have  been  brought  here  wilh  an  ultimate  view  to  the 
further  accomplishment,  by  him,  of  his  own  inscru- 
table, but  wise  and  merciful  designs. 

The  separation  of  free  colored  people  from  the 
white  race  a measure  recommended  not  only  by 
the  mutual  and  the  separate  good  of  both  but  by  the 
prospect  that  Africa,  which  has  so  long  lain  in  bar- 
barism, worshipping  unknown  and  forbidden  gods, 
may  thus  be  brought  to  the  light  and  blessings  of 
Christianity.  Those  who  met  to  form  this  society 
saw  not  only  that  great  good  would  accrue  from 
their  design  to  the  colored  race,  by  elevating  their 
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character,  and  restoring  them  to  the  possession  of 
rights  they  never  can  enjoy  here,  but  that  it  would 
be  a profitable  means,  in  the  end,  of  carrying  to  Af- 
rica all  the  blessings  of  our  holy  religion  and  all  the 
benefits  of  our  civilization  and  freedom.  What 
Christian  is  there  who  does  not  feel  a deep  interest 
in  sending  forth  missionaries  to  convert  the  dark 
heathen,  and  bring  them  all  within  the  pale  of  Chris 
tianity?  But  what  missionaries  can  be  so  potent  as 
those  it  is  our  purpose  to  transport  to  the  shores  of 
Africa?  Africans  themselves  by  birth,  or  sharing  at 
least  the  African  blood,  will  not  all  their  best  affec- 
tions, induce  them  to  seek  the  good  of  their  country- 
men? At  this  moment  there  are  between  four  and 
five  thousand  colonists  who  have  been  sent  to  Africa 
under  the  care  of  this  society;  and  I will  venture  to 
say  that  they  will  accomplish  as  missionaries  of  the 
Christian  religion  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  mis- 
sionaries throughout  the  globe.  Why,  gentlemen, 
what  have  we  heard?  In  the  colony  of  Liberia  there 
are  now  twenty  five  places  of  public  worship  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  and  to  the 
glory  of  the  saviour  of  inen;  while  thousands  of  the 
neighborhing  heathen  are  flocking  into  the  colony  to 
obtain  a knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  who  may  ulti- 
mately receive  the  better  knowledge  which  Christi- 
anity alone  can  bestow. 

These  are  the  great  purposes  we  had  in  view  when 
a few  of  us  met  to  form  this  society.  As  soon  as  a 
purchase  of  territory  had  been  effected  by  the  agent 
we  dispatched  to  Africa  for  that  purpose,  the  first 
colonists,  about  twenty  five  years  since,  left  the 
American  shores,-  and  were  safely  transplanted  to 
the  land  of  their  ancestors. 

1 know  that  it  was  then  urged,  as  it  has  been  since 
that  other  places  might  have  been  selected  with 
equal  advantage.  I do  not  concur  in  that  opinion. — 
Look  at  the  question  of  expense  alone,  it  has  been 
stated  in  your  report  that  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  transporting  one 
emigrant  to  Liberia,  and  of  maintaining  him  there 
for  six  months  after  his  arrival.  To  what  other  po- 
sition in  the  known  world  could  he  he  sent  at  so 
cheap  a rale?  Not  to  the  Pacific;  not  to  Oregon;  not 
to  Mexico.  Then  consider  the  advantage  of  this  po- 
sition in  point  of  navigation:  remember  the  shortness 
of  the  voyage.  When  these  things  are  duly  consid- 
ered, it  must  be  evident  that  to  no  other  spot  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  could  the  free  colored  people  be 
sent  with  so  much  propriety  as  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Besides,  in  any  other  place  that  might  be  selected 
you  would  deptive  yourselves  of  accomplishing  those 
high  moral  and  religiuus  objects  which,  in  Africa, 
may  be  so  confidently  hoped  for. 

But  again:  it  has  been  said  that  the  object  of  car" 
Tying  all  the  free  colored  race  from  this  country  to 
Africa  is  one  which  the  government  itself,  with  all 
its  means,  could  not  effect.  Now,  on  that  point  let 
me  slate  a fact  by  way  of  reply.  If  I am  not  mis- 
taken, the  immigration  from  abroad  into  the  port  of 
New  York  alone,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  was 
fully  equal  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  free  color- 
ed population  of  the  Union,*  and  yet  all  that  was 
done  voluntarily,  and  in  most  cases  without  any,  or 
with  very  little  aid,  except  from  the  society.  The 
fact  rests  on  the  great  motives  which,  to  a greater 
or  a less  extent,  governs  all  human  action.  Why  is 
it  that  the  Germans  and  Irish  have  thus  flocked  to  our 
shores,  in  numbers  to  equal  the  annual  increase  of  our 
free  colored  people  not  only,  but,  as  1 believe,  that 
of  the  slave  population  also?  They  come  in  obedi- 
ence to  one  of  the  great  laws  of  our  nature;  they 
have  come  under  that  efficient  motive  which  propels 
men  to  all  enterprises — the  desire  to  better  their 
condition.  A like  motive  will  sway  the  free  blacks 
when  enlightened  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case. — 
If  they  reach  the  shores  of  Africa,  whether  by  their 
own  means,  or  by  the  aid  and  agency  of  others,  their 
position  will  be  physically,  or  morally,  and  political- 
ly better  than  by  any  possibility  it  ever  can  be  here. 
It  is  not  our  office  to  attempt  impracticabilities;  to 
amalgamate  two  races  which  God  himself,  by  a diffe- 
rence of  color,  besides  other  inherent  distinctions, 
has  declared  must  be  separate  and  remain  separate 
from  each  other.  And  if  such  be,  of  necessity, 
their  condition  here,  to  send  them  to  Africa,  not  by 
coercion,  but  with  their  own  free  consent,  is  surely 
the  best  practicable  mode  of  doing  them  good. — 
And  here  1 would  say  to  those  in  both  extremes  of 
opinion  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  slavery— I 
would  say  to  all  men — why  should  the  free  people 

•Mr.  Clay,  out  of  extreme  caution,  has  here  great- 
ly understated  the  fact,  as  proved  by  the  official  re- 
turns. These  show  that  it  exceeded,  by  four  times, 
the  entire  annual  increase  both  of  the  bond  and 
ree. 
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of  color  in  the  United  States  not  have  the  option  of 
removing  to  Africa,  or  remaining  where  they  are, 
just  as  they  themselves  shal  I choose?  That  is  all  we 
attempt  We  wish  to  describe  to  him  the  country, 
to  facilitate  his  emigration  to  it,  and  then  leave  him 
to  his  free  choice.  And  if  alter  this  he  chooses  to  go, 
why  interpose  any  obstacle  in  his  way?  In  reply, 
it  is  said  to  be  an  act  of  cruelty  to  send  him  there. 
The  climate  is  represented  as  inhospitable:  he  will 
be  exposed  to  inevitable  sickness,  and  will  probably 
soon  find  a grave  on  that  distant  shore.  To  send  a 
colored  man  out  of  the  United  States  to  a country 
like  that  is  held  up  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  inhu- 
manity. But,  happily,  our  records  bear  the  most 
grateful  testimony  to  the  reverse  of  all  this.  Let 
us  for  a moment  compare  the  mortality  of  Liberia 
with  that  of  the  colonies  planted  on  our  own  shores. 
Within  the  first  seventeen  years  from  the  settlement 
ol  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  nine  thousand  colonists 
arrived,  and  <£150,000  sterling  were  expended  in 
transporting  them  from  England,  yet  at  the  end  of 
that  period  but  about  two  thousand  oT  them  remain- 
ed alive.  All  the  rest  had  fallen  victims  eitner  to  the 
climate,  or  to  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage,  or  had 
perished  from  other  causes.  Then  look  at  Plymouth. 
History  records  that  in  less  than  six  months  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower  lull  half  of  all  who 
landed  had  been  destroyed  by  disease,  want,  and 
suffering.  Now,  compare  with  these  efforts  at  Bri- 
tish colonization  the  results  of  our  settlement  at 
Liberia.  In  twenty-live  years  since  ihe  emigrants 
landed  from  the  United  Slates  the  deaths  amount  to 
but  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  being 
far  less  than  died  at  Plymouth  within  six  months; 

far  less  than  at  lamestown  in  seventeen  years. 

The  deaths  at  Jamestown  were  in  seventeen  years 
more  than  four  times  as  numerous,  in  proportion,  as 
at  Liberia  in  twenty  five  years.  There  is  then  noth- 
ing  in  the  climate  to  discourage  us,  nulhing  in  the 
alleged  dreadful  mortality  of  the  colony  to  fright- 
en us. 

But  it  is  said  jve  have  done  very  little.  All  the 
great  enterprises  of  man  have  bad  smajl  beginnings. 
The  founders  of  Rome,  if  we  may  believe  the  tale 
of  tradition,  were  suckled  by  a wolf.  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth  both  languished  tor  years  after  the 
period  to  which  I have  already  referred.  Yet  now, 
what  land  is  there  on  the  broad  surface  of  the  habita- 
ble globe,  what  sea  spreads  out  its  waste  of  waters, 
that  has  not  been  penetrated  and  traversed  by  the 
enterprise,  the  skill,  and  the  courage  of  our  New 
England  brethren?  And  on  what  battle  field,  in 
what  council  chamber  can  a single  spot  in  our  vast 
country  be  found  where  the  Virginia  character  has 
not  displayed  itself  in  its  gallantry  or  its  delibera- 
tive wisdom?  1 repeat  it;  all  the  greatest  enterprises 
of  man  have  had  small  beginnings.  Our  colony  is 
but  twenty-five  years  old,  and  it  has  r<  ceived  already 
between  lour  or  five  thousand  colored  emigrants, 
besides  thousands  more  of  recaptured  Africans,  ali 
of  which  have  been  sent  there  by  order  of  this  go- 
vernment. Immense  numbers  of  the  natives  are 
crowding  into  the  colony  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 

education,  ol  civilization,  and  of  Christianity. 

In  addition  to  all  these  there  are  many  thousands 
mure  in  the  United  Stales  now  seeking  the  advant- 
ages of  colonization  through  the  means  held  out  bv 
this  society.  As  far  then  as  we  have  gone,  goad  is 
done. 

Is  it  not  better  that  those  four  or  five  thousand 
emigrants  should  he  there,  then  that  they  should 
have  remained  here?  Is  it  not  belter  for  themselves, 
is  it  not  better  for  us?  Every  year  the  progress  of 
our  colony  becomes  more  and  more  cheering;  and, 
with  evety  free  African  sent  over  to  it,  those  pros- 
pects brighten,  and  so  much  more  of  good  is  done. 
True,  we  have  not  done  a|l  we  desire  lo  do.  Glad 
should  we  be  could  every  Iree  colored  man  through- 
out all  the  slates  go  there  and  become  free  indeed. 
But  it  requires  time  to  accomplish  great  national 
affairs.  The  creation  ol  a nation  is  not  the  woi  k 
of  a day  or  of  a century.  For  two  or  tnree  centu 
rtes  the  emhryo  nation  of  the  Israelites  remained 
captives  in  Egypt.  But  when  this  government,  or 
the  stale  governments,  shall  lend  the  enterprise  their 
powerful  aid,  its  progress  will  not  be  so  slow. — 
And  when  the  colony  shall  have  made  further  ad- 
vances, it, will  be  self  sustained  and  increased  by  its 
own  commerce  and  marine.  1 speak  not,  of  course, 
of  any  unconstitutional  aid.  Incidental  aid,  at  least, 
may  be  given  it  in  strict  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution. On  this  subject  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land has  set  a noble  example.  She  cherishes  her 
infant  colony  with  the  utmost  solicitude  and  care. — 
When  other  states  of  the  Union  shall  do  the  same, 
the  cause  of  colonization  will  experience  a vast  ac- 
celeration. Perhaps  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should 
move  too  fast  at  the  outset.  In  founding  a coloniz- 
ing settlement,  as  in  the  subduing  of  ouro-vn  bound- 
less wilderness,  there  should  be  pioneers  to  precede 


the  great  wave  of  immigration;  to  prepare  suste 
nance  for  those  who  -hall  follow,  to  open  roads  3nd 
erect  dwellings  for  'heir  arcunimoda' ion.  There 
might  so  many  emigrants  he  thrown  at  once  upon 
the  colony  a-  lo  occassion  material  embarrassment, 
if  not  fatal  injury.  It  is  bet'er  that  'he  woik  should 
proceed  at  first  somewhat  slowly,  so  that  the  few 
who  go  before  should  understand  the  country,  its 
habits  and  its  resources,  and  thus  prepare  a place  for 
the  many  who  shall  come  after  them. 

But,  beside  the  fact  that  the  colored  and  the  w hite 
races  i ever  ran  become  one  homogeneous  people,  in 
what  stale,  I ask,  of  this  entire  Union  (with  possibly 
the  exception  of  Massachusetts)  does  the  black  man, 
however  fair  may  be  his  character,  and  from  how 
ever  long  a line  of  free  colored  ancestors  he  may 
proceed,  enjoy  an  equality  with  his  while  neighbor 
iri  social  arid  political  r glits?  In  none;  no  where. — 
As  to  social  rights,  they  are  out  of  the  question  In 
no  city,  town,  or  hamlet  throughout  ihis  entire  land 
is  he  regarded  as  on  an  eq-iai  footing  with  us.  The 
laws  of  all  the  states  (and,  in  this  respect,  some  of 
the  free  stales  are  even  more  rigorous  than  the  slave 
states  themselves)  render  it  impossible.  And  so 
great  is  the  rigor  of  the  laws  of  some  of  the  states — 
rendered  more  rig  irous  by  the  schemes  and  efforts 
of  the  abolitionists — that  emancipation,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances and  with  whatever  purpose,  is  absolute- 
ly prohibited.  On  this  subjeei  a very  remarkable 
ca-e  occurred  lately  in  connexion  with  myself.  A 
very  respectable  and  reverend  man  in  Alabama, 
whose  face  I never  had  seen,  bequeathed  to  me  by 
his  will,  in  absolute  right,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
slaves.  No  cause  was  mentioned  in  the  terms  of 
the  bequest,  and  1 was  greatly  surprised  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a lac:  so  entirely  unexpected;  but  I 
had  some  belief  that  the  design  of  the  testator  in 
consigning  these  slaves  to  my  care  ' was  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  Liberia.  1 accordingly  took  the 
necessary  means  to  accomplish  this  design;  and  since 
my  arrival  in  this  city  1 have  received  intelligence 
that  twenty-three  of  their  number  have  been  em- 
barked at  New  Ot  leans  (or  the  coast  of  Airica,  and 
freely,  and  with  their  entire  assent,  going  hack  to 
the  home  of  their  ancestors.  [Applause.]  What 
would  have  been  their  condition  had  they  remained? 
In  Alabama  they  could  not  have  been  Iree.  The 
laws  of  that  stale,  stimulated,  as  1 have  said,  by  ihe 
course  ol  ihe  abolitionists  at  the  north,  have  prohi- 
bited, unconditionally,  all  emancipation  of  a slave; 
and,  in  fact,  1 had  to  take  these  negroes  as  my  own 
slaves  lo  New  Orleans,  and  they  were  so  regarded 
uniil  they  were  placed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Slates.  Nor  is  Alabama  the  only  slate  w hich, 
from  the  same  cause,  has  been  induced  to  make  her 
laws  more  stringent  than  before;  many  others  have 
enacted  laws  of  the  same  general  character  subject- 
ing emancipation  to  many  restrictions,  and  even  to 
rigorous  penalties. 

Here  is  illustrated  the  value  and  the  importance 
of  the  sole  object  ol  the  Colonization  society.  It 
furnishes  ihe  opportunity,  whether  to  states,  or  to 
individuals,  of  gratify  mg  their  wishes,  if  they  desire 
the  emancipation  ol  their  slaves 

On  ihe  subject  of  slavery  1 shall  not  touch.  The 
society  never  has  touched  that  subject,  or  disturbed 
it  in  any  way  It  has  confined  itseli  exclusively  to 
the  transportation  to  Africa  of  the  free,  wfio  go  w ill- 
ingly  and  unconstrained. 

Gentlemen  oi  the  S iciely:  You  have  placed  me  in  a 
position  which  I feel  in  be  bodi  embarrassing  and  pain- 
ful. I came  here,  as  I told  you,  without  note,  and  al- 
most without  preparation  of  any  kind.  I have  (brown 
out  these  remarks  in  a loose,  disjointed  manner,  mainly 
lo  graiity  wisiies  which  seemed  :o  me  irresistible.  I 
have  gone  ihiough  Hie  topics — indeed,  ali  ot  them — which 
I designed  lo  touch.  And  I would  now  implore  all 
parties;  1 would  beseech  the  abolitionists,  and  1 would 
entreat  iliose  who  carry  (he  doctrine  of  slavery  to  an 
extreme;  I wmuld  supplicate  all  men  to  look  calmly  and 
dispassionately  at  tiie  great  enterprise  wo  have  in  view. 

1 ask  tliern,  in  ihe  name  of  that  God  under  whose  pro- 
vidential smile,  as  1 in  my  heart  believe,  this  society  has 
thus  far  prospered,  lo  look  at  it,  at  its  object  and  its  ef- 
forts, with  unprejudiced  and  candid  eyes.  During,  now', 
a period  ol  twenty  five,  years;  wilhoul  power,  without 
revenue,  without  uid  save  the  voluntary  contributions  uf 
tne  charitablejuud  the  humane,  has  this  society  continu- 
ed its  labors.  During  that  period  it  lias  carried  o i a 
defensive  war.  It  has  made  treaiies.  li  has  purchased 
terrnory,  and  that  to  a large  extent;  owning,  now,  some 
three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  extent,  (with 
one  dark  exception),  the  slsve  trade  has  been  suppress- 
ed. And  in  this  connexion  I may  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark, that  If  tile  governments  of  Europe  and  of  the  U. 
Siai.  s,  who  have  united  their  efforts  for  [lie  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  would  consent  to  lend  but  a small 
pertion  ol  the  navies  they  now,  at  so  great  a cost,  main- 
tain off  the  African  coast  in  furtherance  of  that  design, 
to  the  great  o ject  of  colonization,  lliey  would  ptove 
much  more  successful  than  they  have  found  themselves 
in  putting  an  end  lo  ihut  delesled  iruffic  I believe  that 
no  other  means  will  ever  prove  so  operaiive  and  effectual 
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10  that  end  as  the  covering  the  entire  coast  of  that  quar- 
ter of  the  trlobe  with  colonic-  of  free  colored  men.  Then 
would  all  be  united  by  sympathy  lor  their  outraged 
countrymen,  in  heartily  advancing  a desi.  n whic  h com- 
mends itself  to  every  feeling  of  the  blackmail’s  heart. 

Then  let  all  men  look  on  onr  society  as  it  is,  and 
judge  of  our  design  with  fairness  and  impartiality. 

I am  aware  that  a single  motive  from  among  the 
various  motives  which  actuated  the  founders  of  this 
society,  has  been  seized  upon,  and  urged,  (in  some 
cases  with  but  too  much  effect)  as  an  objection  to  the 
whole  plan.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  degradation  of 
the  free  people  of  color  among  us  is  so  great  that  a very 
large  portion  of  those  who  fill  our  jails  and  penitentiaries 
consist  of  them,  and  it  has  been  truly  inferred  that  the 
slaves  among  us  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  tree  blacks  from  their  vicinity  and 
intercourse.  And  hence  the  abolitionists  have  ta  en 
occasion  to  affirm  that  colonization  is  but  a scheme  of 
Southern  slaveholders  to  perpetuate  slavery  at  home  and 
rivet  the  chains  of  every  bondman  in  the  land.  But  I 
ask  is  hat  lair?  Ought  they  not,  before  coming  to  so 
injurious  a conclusion,  to  look  ai  all  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  society,  and  not  lay  hold  on 
one  alone,  and  tear  that  away  from  all  the  rest,  to  found 
on  it  a charge  against  the  whole  design?  Should  they 
resolutely  shut  (heir  eyes  against  such  motives  as  a de 
sire  to  benefit  the  subjects’of  colonization  themselves, 
by  conferring  on  them  the  substance  instead  of  the 
name  of  freedom— to  the  hope  ol  benefiting  Africa  by 
spreading  tuere  a knowledge  of  the  arts  and  civilization, 
and  ultimately  diffusing  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
among  her  benighted  millions — to  he  humane  de-tgn  of 
suppressing  the  slave  tradt?  Is  it  right  to  overlook  all 
these  considerations,  and  fasten  on  one  only  motive 
which  could  be  perverted  into  selfishness,  and  judge  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  society  by  iliat?  Let  them  deal 
more  justly  by  their  neighbor.  Let  them  put  together 
all  the  causes  and  motives  which  combined  to  give  ori 
gin  to  our  attempt,  and  judge  us  from  the  whole,  and 
not  condemn  us  on  one  solitary  ground,  forcibly  and 
uncharitably  torn  way  from  the  mass  of  consideration 
which  might  lead  men  to  such  an  enterp  ise. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I should  iail  of  expressing 
the  feelings  which  are  rising  in  my  bosom,  did  I not 
congraitilate  you,  gentlemen  of  the  society,  on  the  emi- 
nent success  which  has  already  crowned  your  benevo- 
lent labors.  A new  republic  has  sprung  into  existence 
under  your  auspices.  Ye.-;  a free  representative,  con 
stitutional  republic,  lormed  on  the  model  of  our  own  be 
loved  institutions.  A republic,  founded  by  black  men, 
reared  by  black  men,  put  into  operation  by  the  blacks, 
and  which  holds  out  to  our  hope  the  brightest  prospects. 
Whether  «e  look  at  what  has  already  been  done,  or 
lift  our  eyes  to  the  future  and  cast  them  dovvn  the  long 
vista  ot  coming  time — when  we  may  anticipate,  as  we 
are  warranted  to  do,  the  dissemination  over  a large 
part,  it  not  the  whole,  ol  Africa  ol  our  own  free  princi- 
ples of  government,  our  love  of  liberty,  our  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  our  arts,  and  civilization,  and  domestic 
happiness — w en  we  behold  those  blessings  realized  on 
that  continent  which  I trust  in  Gnu  we  are  long,  long 
destined  to  enjoy  on  this,  and  think  how  the  hearts  ol 
posterity  will  be  gladdened  by  such  a spectacle  how 
ought  our  own  to  exult  in  hope  and  to  swell  with  grati 
tude? 

Go  on,  then,  gentlemen;  go  on  in  your  noble  cause.— 
For  mvBelfj  I shall  soon  leuve  you  and  this  stage  ol  hu- 
man action  forever.  I may  never  occupy  this  chair 
again;  but  I trust  that  the  spirit  which  originated  and 
which  has  sustained  this  society  will  long  survive 
me,  and  thai  you  may  long  continue,  now  that  our 
African  republic  is  at  length  born,  to  discharge  the 
offices  of  guardianship,  and  aid  and  co-operation,  and 
ever  give  to  the  interests  of  African  freedom,  civilization, 
and  social  happiness  your  best  energies  and  most  fer- 
vent prayers.  From  this  most  auspicious  hour,  even 
to  the  end  of  time,  or  until  the  great  object  of  the  amica- 
ble separation  of  the  two  races  shall  leave  been  fully  el- 
fected,  may  others  spring  up  to  take  your  places,  and  to 
tread  in  your  steps.  And,  finally,  invoking  on  this  great 
and  good  cause  the  blessings  ol  that  God  without  whom 
nothing  ts  strong,  nothing  is  holy,  and  whose  smiles,  I 
believe,  have  hitherto  been  extended  to  it,  I bid  you  a 
Cordial  farewell. 

The  hon.  Titos.  Corwin  had  been  expected  to  speak 
upon  the  following  resolution,  but  circumstances  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 

•■Resolved,  That  the  bearings  of  African  colonization 
on  Ameiican  commerce  demand  lor  it  the  favorable 
consideration  ot  the  government  ot  the  United  States.’ 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  professor  in  Dartmouth  college, 
offered  the  following: 

*• Resolved , That  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the 
gitat  principles  ot  the  Colonization  Society,  and  that 
its  past  history  and  present  condition  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  ns  permanent  and  uitimaie  triumph.” 
Aoopted. 

I h«  K-v.  Dr  Butler,  of  tins  city,  offered  the  fullowi  g: 

■ Resolved , l hat  the  history  ot  Christian  missions  in 
Africa  proves  mat  die  policy  of  die  colonization  Society 
is  the  only  effectual  means  of  carrying  die  Gospel  to  die 
mi,,  hitantsol  dial  benighted  utnil,  and  should  tnereiore 
giidit-r  around  die  institution  Christian  benevolence,  and 
awaken  Christian  iiiunificem  e to  support  it  with  untiring 
zeal  and  enlarged  liberality-”  Adopted. 

I tie  loiiowihjj  gentlemen  v,etc  elected  vice  presi- 
dents, viz:- 


The  Hon.  Henry  Clay  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  society  for  this  year. 

1.  General  John  H.  Cocke,  of  Virginia. 

2.  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts. 

3.  Charles  F.  Mercer,  of  Florida. 

4.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,of  Conn. 

5.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  York. 

6.  Louis  MnLane,  of  Baltimore. 

7.  Moses  Allen,  of  New  York. 

8.  General  W.  Jones,  of  Washington. 

9.  Joseph  Gales,  of  Washington. 

10.  Right  Rev.  Win.  Meade,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Virginia. 

11  John  McDonough,  of  Louisiana. 

12  Rev.  James  O.  Andrews,  Bishop  of  the  Me- 

thodist Episcopal  Church. 

13  Wm.  Maxwell,  of  Virginia. 

14.  Eti-liu  Whitney,  of  Ohio. 

15.  Walter  Lo.wrie,  of  New  Yotk. 

16.  Jacob  Burnett,  of  Virginia. 

17.  Dr.  Stephen  Duncan,  of  Mississippi. 

18.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia. 

19  Rev  J.  Laurie,  D.  D.,  of  Washington. 

20  Rev.  Wm.  Wtnans,  of  Mississippi. 

21  James  Boorman,  of  New  York  city. 

22.  Henry  A.  Foster,  of  New  Yoik. 

23  Dr.  John  Ker,  of  Mississippi. 

24  Robert  Campbell,  of  Georgia. 

25  Peter  D.  Vroom,  of  New  Jersey. 

26-  James  Garland,  of  Virginia. 

27  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bexley,  of  LondoD. 

28  Wm.  Short  of  Philadelphia. 

29.  Willtard  Hail,  of  Delaware. 

30  Right  Rev  Bishop  Otey,  of  Tennessee. 

31  Gerard  Ralston,  of  London. 

33  Rev.  Courtland  Van  Rensselaer,  of  N.J. 
33  Di . Hodgkin,  of  London. 

34.  Rev.  E.  Burgess,  D.  D.,  of  Dedham,  Mass. 

35.  Thomas  R.  Hazard,  of  Providence,  R 1. 

36.  Dr.  Thomas  Massie,  of  Tye  River  Mills, 

Virginia. 

37.  Major  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  of  Washington. 

38.  Rev.  A.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  of  New  Jersey. 

39.  Samuel  Wtlkeson,  of  New  York. 

40.  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  of  New  Jersey. 

41.  James  Railey,  of  Mississippi. 

42.  Rev.  George  W.  Bethune,  D-  D.,  of  Phila- 

delphia. 

43  Rev.  C.  C.  Cuyler,  D.  D , of  Philadelphia. 
44.  Elliott  Cresson,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia. 

45  Anson  G.  Phelps,  E-q.,  of  New  York. 

46.  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D , ol  Andover, 
Massachusetts.  And  eighteen  others. 

Mr.  Corwin  was  next  called  for,  hut  indisposi- 
tion tiac  prevented  him  from  being  able  to  attend. 

Several  resolutions  were  submitted  and  adopted, 
after  which  officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected.  Tne  society  then  adjourned  to 
meet  again  on  3d  Tuesday  in  January,  1849. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  PEARCE,  OF  MARYLAND, 

ON  THE  TEN  REGIMENT  BILL. 

Delivered  in  the  U.  Slates  senate  on  the  13 th  Jan.  1848. 

[From  Houston’s  official  Senate  Report. J 

Mr! 'Pearce.—  It  would  have  been  agreeable  to  me 
if  1 could  have  deferred  for  a few  days  the  remarks 
which  1 propuse  to  make  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject now  under  consideration  ot  the  senate.  Like 
suy  colleage,  however,  1 shall  be  compelled  to  be 
absent  lor  a few  days  on  business,  and  1 tiave  there- 
fore to  throw  roysellon  the  indulgence  of  theseua  e. 

With  much  that  my  colleague  has  said  in  that 
part  of  hisrematks  which  he  addressed  to  the  sen 
ate,  on  the  second  days,  l cordially  agree,  out  there 
are  other  points  in  dispute,  upon  winch  his  opin- 
ions and  mine  are  wholly  and  widely  variant.  I 
regret  this  variance,  not  only  because  we  represent 
a c inriioii  constituency,  but  because  J hare  long  en- 
tertained lor  my  oolleague  sucti  high  re-pect  and 
regard,  that  it  is  painful  for  me  to  dillsr  with  turn 
hereon  any  subject,  and  particularly  painful  to  have 
a collision  ol  opinion  upon  a question  ot  suet)  funda- 
mental importance. 

I had  occasion,  sir,  at  the  last  session  of  the  sen 
ale  to  present  to  this  body  my  views  upon  a part  ol 
this  subject,  and  if  it  had  been  my  colleague’s  pur- 
pose to  controvert  the  position  which  1 tnen  assumed, 
and  overthrow  the  arguments  which  1 endeavortu 
to  sustain,  he  could  not  have  addressed  himseli 
more  dlieclly  to  the  purpose  than  tie  lias  done,  Sir, 
1 do  not  complain  ot  tins.  But  it  is  a tact  whicn 
, ompets  me  either  to  abandon  me  ground  i Have 
formerly  takeu,  or  re  affirm  it  and  sustain  it  as  Oesi 
i may.  Besides,  sir,  me  legislature  of  my  state  is 
now  to  session,  my  ter.u  ot  service  here  is  diavving 
,o  a close,  and  it  is  right  that  ! should  possess  thai 
bouj  lully  ..  itnilie  opinions  1 entertain  upon  this 
important  subject,  that  nicy  may  be  the  better  ena- 


bled to  determine  in  whose  hands  to  place  the  trust 
with  which  I have  hitherto  been  honored.  Sir,  Ido 
not  shrink  from  the  issue;  and  I am  consoled  by  the 
conviction  that  in  the  opinions  which  1 entertain, 
and  which  1 am  about  to  express,  I but  reflect  the 
sense  of  those  whom  I represent. 

Like  my  colleague,  I am  anxious  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  my  country,  to  vindicate  her  reputation 
from  the  least  blemish,  and  particularly  to  rescue 
her  from  any  probable  charge  of  rapacious  :aggres- 
sion,  of  grasping  cupidity,  and  lust  of  conquest. — • 
But,  in  my  opinion,  this  cannot  he  done  by  merely 
affirming  the  justice  of  a war,  in  the  justice  and 
constitutionality  of  which  I have  no  faith;  much 
less  can  it  be  done  by  sustaining  the  president  in  a 
course  by  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  be  prac- 
tically subverting  the  constitution;  wresting  from 
congress,  to  whom  alone  the  constitution  has  con 
tided  them,  the  issues  of  war  and  peace,  making 
him  the  supreme  controller  of  affairs — making  him 
infact,  if  we  look  at  the  matter  in  view  of  its  con- 
sequences, the  master  of  our  fate,  and  the  more  dan- 
gerously so,  because  he  rules  under  the  form  of  free 
institutions,  in  the  spirit  of  a despot. 

Sir,  J do  notpielemlto  deny,  that  th&U.  Stales 
has  just  claims  against  Mnxico,  for  indemnity  due 
to  our  citizens;  but  1 do  deny  that  these  claims  were 
the  cause  of  this  war,  or  that  they  would  be  the 
just  cause  of  any  war.  I deny  that  they  would  have 
justified  congress  in  declaring  war  against  Mexico, 
Sir,  war  is  a last  and  direful  alternative  of  nations 
the  ultima  ratio  regum,  aod  the  last  resort  of  repuo- 
lics  also.  It  should  never  be  undertaken  without  an 
unavoidable  necessity.  All  Publicists  tell  us  this  — 

1 he  language  of  Vatlel  is,  that  there  must  be  a clear 
right  coupled  with  a sort  of  necessity , and  this  is 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  common  sense  and 
humanity. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  are  the  causes  which  have 
produced  this  war.  The  president  has  paraded  be- 
fore us  an  exaggerated  statement  of  these  claims,  as 
if  they  were  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  yet  he 
affirms  that  Mexico  brought  on  the  war  by  her  ille- 
gal and  unjust  act  by  shedding  American  blood 
upon  Amenaan  soil.  Sir,  these  claims  against  Me  x- 
tco,  for  indemnity  due  to  our  citizens,  have  existed 
for  a series  of  years,  it  is  true — some  for  a longer 
and  others  for  a shorter  time.  But,  1 ask,  if  Mexi- 
co has  resisted  pertinaciously,  the  payment  of  ttiese 
claims,  I ask,  it  the  resistance  or  neglect  to  pay,  on 
the  part  of  Mexico,  is  even  comparable  to  ihal 
which  we  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  stronger 
nation!*;  and,  1 ask,  it  it  becomes  us  to  adopt  one 
rule  or  measure  ol  justice  in  regard  l - a weak  natn  n 
and  another  rule  of  right  in  tegard  to  a stroug  and 
haughty  people.  1 trust  there  is  no  senator  who 
v,  ill  not  repel  with  scorn  such  an  imputation.  Yet, 

1 fear,  we  are  about  to  lorget  the  rule  of  equality  in 
reg  >rd  to  this  particular  transaction. 

Now,  in  1839,  vtexico  entered  into  a convention 
with  us,  by  which  she  agreed  to  form  a commission 
lor  the  ascertainment  ol  the  claims  due  to  our  citi- 
zens. The  commission  sat,  and  adjudicated  many 
of  the  claims,  but  being  limited  in  point  ol  lime, 
they  were  not  all  decided.  Some  of  them,  not  re- 
ceiving the  confirmation  ol  the  commissioners, 
were  referred  to  aD  umpire,  and  some  were  not 
acted  on  at  all.  Well,  Mexico  did  not  withhold 
Horn  us,  or  refuse  the  payment  of  those  claims 
winch  were  admitted  by  the  commissioners.  On  the 
contrary,  she  manilesled  a disposition  to  meet  the 
payment,  by  levying  lorced  contributions  upon  her 
citizens  lor  that  purpose,  and  concluded  another 
convention  in  1843,  providing  for  the  organization 
ol  another  commission  lor  tne  adjudication  ol  the 
claims  not  settled  by  the  first.  In  consequence  of 
her  embarrassed  condition  and  extiausied  treasury, 
.vi ex ico  was  unable  to  make  payment  ol  the  adjudi- 
cated claims  as  stipulated;  DU  she  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  General  ihompsun,  the  minister 
of  the  Uniied  St.  tes,  to  pay  the  claims  by  instal- 
ments, showing  that  sue  acted  in  good  iailti,  and 
w itti  no  disposition  to  withhold  the  payment.  She 
paiu  all  the  arrears  of  interest  at  tight  per  cent., 
and  three  instalments  ol  principal,  nor  was  it  until 
the  negotiation  of  the  annexation  treaty,  the  expul- 
sion ol  Santa  Anna  Iron)  power,  and  tils  exile  nom 
Mexico,  that  they  tailed  to  make  trie  payments. — 
Whether  aiinexaiton  was  the  cause  ol  such  taiiure, 
or  whether  it  arose  from  their  inability  to  pay,  1 
cannot  undertake  to  6ay;  but  I think  the  taller  the 
more  plobaole  cause.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
Mexico  made  great  eUurls,  and  if  she  did  not  make 
punctual  payments,  it  was  rattier  to  Ue  ailnouied  to 
her  distressed  condition  than  to  any  want  ol  iaitn. 
Well,  who  is  there  that  does  not  recollect  that  we 
ourselves  have  been  delinquent  in  this  way,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  claims  ol  GivaC  Britain  against  us.  I 
icier  to  me  dents  uue  tne  Biiiish  merchants,  recog 
Utzed  by  the  ttealy  ol  1783,  and  not  paid,  1 believe, 
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for  twenty  years  alter  that  date  1 r member  too. 
sir,  that  our  claims  against  Great  Britain,  for  the 
negroes  carried  off  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812 
were  not  settled  finally  till  1836,  although  provided 
for  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Who  doe9  not  recollect 
the  claims  for  spoliations  by  Naples  and  Denmark, 
and  the  more  remarkahle  rase  of  spoliations  by 
France,  the  most  flagrant  of  all  committed  by  the 
wantonness  of  poo  er — in  very  scorn  of  our  rights — 
without  the  slightest  justification,  and  persisted  in, 
repeated,  and  boldly  defended  with  the  most  offen- 
sive effrontery,  and  yet  endured  by  this  country 
'hr  nah  successive  administrations  from  1806  until 
1831  — when  a distinguished  gentleman,  who  was  for- 
meily  a member  of  this  body,  (Mr.  Rives,  of  Vir- 
ginia,) negotiated  the  treaty  of  indemnity;  and  then 
France,  adding  further  wrong  to  the  heaped  up  in 
jury  which  we  had  sustained  so  patiently,  withheld 
the  payment  of  the  money  for  four  years  longer. — 
Gen.  Jackson  did,  indeed,  in  1835,  address  congress 
on  the  subject,  and  suggest  reprisals  as  a proper 
mode  of  redress;  and  tie  asked  three  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  placed  at  h is  disposal  to  enable  him  to 
act  as  circumstances  might  require.  But  congress 
neither  adopted  his  lecomu.endation  of  reprisals, 
nor  voted  him  the  three  millions,  and  the  senate 
chose  rather  to  allow  the  defeat  of  the  fortification 
bill. 

Sir,  France  was  not  feeble — her  treasury  was  not 
exhausted:  she  was  the  most  elastic  power  in  Eu- 
rope, as  was  manilesied  by  her  immense  payments 
made  to  the  allies  alter  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons. Yet,  sir,  we  submitted  to  ail  this  from  France, 
and  it  was  only  in  1835  that  we  recovered  from  her 
the  indemnity  that  was  due  lor  spoliations  commit- 
ted ill  1806  and  1813.  Neither  was  the  indemnity 
which  we  obtained  from  tier  a complete  and  lull 
one.  it  was  a partial  and  impelled  indemnity. — 
Our  robbed  merchants  got  only  a dividend  of  their 
claims.  A d yet  we  talk  of  violated  honor!  and  the 
presided  rants  about  our  claims  agai  st  Mexico! 
some  ol  ihem,  by  the  by,  of  a very  questionable 
character;  some  of  them,  in  fact,  grossly  fraudu- 
lent, as  I have  been  informed  by  a disiitiguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  such  as  never 
could  be  properiy  demanded  by  our  gurerinueui 
under  the  treaty  with  Mexico.  I speak  o!  those 
contracts  for  land  upon  winch  enormous  demands 
lor  indemnity  were  founded — which  demands  this 
government  was  asked  to  enforce.  Sir,  take  it 
altogether,  and  I do  say  that  there  never  was  urged 
in  a legislative  body  so  unteasonable  a proposition, 
as  that  it  is  just  and  necessary  to  wage  a war  for  the 
mere  procrastination  of  payment  of  claims  like 
these,  against  a weak  and  impoverished  govern- 
ment. And  yet  this  is  urged  as  though  it  were  a 
sufficient  cause  tor  war;  when  every  body  knows, 
who  rstiecis  at  all  upon  ttie  matter,  that  such  has 
never  been  heretoiore  regarded  as  a justiti.itjn 
cause  of  war.  No,  sir.  1 will  tell  you  wuat  was  lue 
cause  of  Ibis  war.  li  was  the  u lauthorized  act  o.  ' 
Uie  president,  m taking  possession  ol  territory  to 
which  this  country  had  nil  title — to  wnich  congress 
had  not  aulltoi  ized  him  to  make  claim,  and  against 
making  claim  lor  which  they  bad  warned  turn  by 
the  very  terms  ol  tbe  resolution  ol  annexation. 

Sir,  my  colleague  nas  gone  luliy  into  this  question, 
aud  1 have  no  douul,  that  tie  thought  be  had  demon- 
strated the  correctness  ot  tits  position;  but  lie  touk 
good  care  not  to  mention  the  Mexican  claims  as 
being  the  cause  ot  the  war.  He  did  not  consider 
that  they  were  the  cause  ol  the  war,  however  mucti 
the  president  paiadeu  them  in  his  message. 

Mr.  Johnson — 1 never  liiougiu  they  were. 

Mi.  Scarce — But  lie  put  it  upon  the  ground  that 
this  government  was  bound  to  vindicate  its  title  to 
the  temlory  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  aud  tie  cues  a 
variety  ol  tacts,  which,  as  be  thinks,  oelo  ig  to  Uie 
consioeralioii  ol  tins  question,  and  winch,  iri  Ins 
opinion,  are  conclusive.  Well,  now  1 ttnnk  tnat  the 
tacts  » Inch  he  lias  cited — some  ol  ttieiu  at  least — 
do  not  belong  to  the  consideration  ol  uie  question, 
and  ttial  neither  one  nor  all  ol  them  are  Conclusive. 

1 think  1 can  demonstrate  tins,  and  that  1 can  show 
on  the  oilier  side  tacts  winch  are  strong  as  cuams  ol 
adamant*  1 pass  over  that  part  ol  nts  speech  in 
which  uiy  colleague  speaks  ol  the  revolution  ol 
'1  exas.  Nobody  uoubls  the  gallantry  ol  those  cill 
Zeus  ol  Texas  who  achieved  melt  independence. — 
Str,  so  lar  as  then  gallantry  is  concerned,  tneir  spir.1 
ol  heroic  adventure,  tlieir  bolu  aud  dating  exposure 

of  tile,  1 believe  there  is  homing  to  surpass  

Nobo,.y  questions  men  right  to  levon  irom  Mexico, 
to  establish  an  independent  government,  and  to 
.claim  an  me  territory  over  which  they  could  exienu 
auu  enlorce  then;  junbuicUun.  dui  my  colleague 
says — 

“ 1 lie  boundaries  ol  Coahuna  an.  Texas,  as  these 
depai  tuicnts  w ie  laid  uU  into  one  stale  oy  the  c ui 
stUUcioti  Ol  ’Z4,  was  tuo  rVueoes,  running  lor  upward 


of  one  hundred  mile9  up  that  9lream,  and  then  bv  • 
line  across  from  that  point  to  the  Rio  Grmde.  The 
territory  below  that  line,  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  was  a part  of  the  state  of  Taman- 
I ipas.  Tamaulipas  granted  it  to  various  individuals 
by  what  were  called  colony  grants,  under  which 
many  settlements  were  made.” 

I make  no  objection  to  this  statement,  sir;  1 only 
desire  to  add  so  eihing  to  it,  I make  it  a litilc  more 
specific.  In  1824.  the  departments  of  Coahuita  and 
Texas  were  united  without  change  of  their  former 
boundaries  provisionally  as  one  state — it  being  un- 
derstood that  when  Texas  had  strength  and  popula 
tion  enouth,  she  should  be  made  a sep  .rate  state. 

The  united  state  of  Goahuila  and  Texas  ran  across 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  boundary  of  Texas  proper 
never  did — her  limits  stopped  at  the  Nueces.  My 
colleague  went  on  to  refer  to  the  treaty  to  which 
Santa  Anna  was  a party  at  the  time  tie  w ,s  a pri- 
soner in  Texa-;  and  he  relied  upon  the  authority  of 
that  mi9ca!led  treaty  as  conclusive. 

Sir,  my  colleague  is  a distinguished  lawyer;  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Maryland, 
and  that  is  praise  enough  for  any  man.  He  is  the 
successor,  sir,  of  Martin,  Pinkney,  and  Wirt,  and 
wears  their  mantle  gracefully.  But  I must  express 
my  utter  astonishment  at  hearing  from  him,  that  this 
mis-called  treaty  between  Santa  Anna  and  the  Tex- 
as authorities,  is  conclusive  on  the  question  of  boun- 
dary. Why,  sir,  it  was  no  treaty  at  all.  Santa 
Anna  was  a prisoner;  and  if  he  had  not  been,  we  all 
know  that  the  constitution  of  Mexico  contains  a 
provision — that  when  the  president  of  the  republic 
is  at  the  head  of  the  army  his  civil  funt  lions  cease. 
He  was  in  captivity;  and  if  he  had  not  been,  he 
would  have  had  no  authority  to  conclude  a tieaty 
under  the  constitution  of  his  country,  winch  is  like 
our  own  in  that  respect.  A treaty,  when  signed, 
requires  ratification  by  the  senate;  and  a treaty 
made  by  Santa  Anna  was  of  no  more  value  than 
blank  paper.  It  ight  have  had  a moral  obligation, 
as  lar  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  bat  it  had  not 
even  a legal  obligation  upon  hitnsell,  having  been 
extorted  by  duress. 

Mr.  Foote — Will  the  senator  allow  me  to  inquire 
whether  he  relers  to  the  constitution  of  1824? 

Mr.  Pearce — Will  the  senator  have  the  kindness 
to  iniorm  me  whether  there  was  any  other  conslitu 
lion? 

Mr.  Foote — The  senator  can  answer  my  inquiry  or 
not,  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Pearce—  1 am  not  furnished  with  any  infor- 
mation as  to  any  new  constitution.  I believe  there 
was  ie. tie.  The  constitution  ol  1824  w,.s  said  to  be 
overthrown,  because  its  federal  chatacter  wasabo 
lisbed,  and  the  central  for  m substituted.  It  was  not 
abolished  m the  whole  but  only  changed  in  part,  aud 
tberelore  this  provision  remained  in  full  force. — li 
it  were  not  so,  and  the  whole  constitution  were  de- 
stroyed, then  Siauta  Anna  bad  no  constitutional 
power  at  ail,  and  could  in  no  mariner  bind  his  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Johnson,  ol  >. ary  land — Where  do  you  read 
from? 

Mr.  Pearce — 1 read  from  a work  entitled  “Texas 
and  the  Texans,”  ..Inch  J understand  to  be  thepio- 
duclion  ol  the  senator  Irom  Mississippi,  and  one 
whicn  1 have  read  with  great  pleasure. 

“lliai  the  president  Santa  Anna,  in  Ins  official 
character  as  cbiel  ot  the  Mexican  nation,  ami  the 
Generals  Don  Vinceiitt  Filisola,  Don  Jose  Urrea, 
Dun  Joaquin  Rain  ires  y Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio 
Gaoua,  as  chiels  of  armies,  do  solemnly  acknow- 
ledge, sanction  and  ralily,  tbe  full,  entire,  aud  per- 
k-cl  independence  ol  the  Republic  ol  I'eXaS,  with 
sucii  bomdaiies  as  are  hereauer  set  forth  and  agreed 
upon  lor  the  same.  And  they  uo  solemnly  aud  re 
spectively  pledge  themselves  with  ail  iheir  personal 
and  official  attributes,  to  procure,  without  delay,  Uie 
hnat  and  complete  ratification  aim  conhi  niatiou  ol 
this  agreement,  and  aii  Hie  pans  n.ereol,  by  tiiepio- 
pei  aud  legiiii  ate  government  ol  Mexico,  oy  the 
incorporation  ui  tbe  same  into  a solemn  ami  pel  pt- 
lual  treaty  ol  amity  and  commerce,  to  oe  negouateu 
with  that  government,  ol  the  city  oi  Mexico  ny  mi 
luster  s plenipotentiary  to  be  deputed  by  tbe  govern- 
ment ol  1 exas  loi  this  Ingn  purpose.” 

Wny,  I say,  upon  the  very  lace  ol  the  instrument 
ilsen,  u was  not  a treaty.  Jl  was  nothing  ci.-e  Ilian 
the  personal  obligation  oi  Bantu  Anna.  No.v,  allow 
me  to  call  (be  attention  ol  tbe  senate  tu  me  opinion 
ol  Gen.  Lamar,  i understand  mat  Santa  Anna  was 
a piisuhvi  in  me  bands  oi  t.,e  l exaus,  aim  mai  they 
were  Oeliotiatlng  . belber  .liey  should  snoot  nt.u  a 
la  Mex.que,  tiy  Him  lor  utieuces  against  Uie  laws  ol 
civilized  war,  oi  senu  bim  bade  o Mexico.  Now, 
wbat  says  Gen.  L.miai,  in  me  p per  add  lessen  by 
blul  In  Treslueril  Jduine.? 

.i.t  Johnson — W nat  is  the  dale  ol  that  e ? 

mr.  Pearce—  H is  a letter  I rour  Geb.  joonrar,  tbe  | 


secretary  of  war  of  Texas,  to  the  pr.-  dent  and 
cabinet  of  Texas,  and  dated  12'h  of  VI  n 183d: 

* * * “What  good  eari  i tie v hop-  to  result 

from  n extorted  treatv’  General  Santa  Anna  is 
our  prisoner  of  war,  and  as  such  <sav  be  ready  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  which  our  rights  may  re- 
quire, or  our  selfishness  exact,  but,  when  restored 
to  liberty  and  power,  will  he  feel  any  obligation  to 
comply  witii  terms  whicti  he  had  no  agency  in  dic- 
tating? What  he  assents  to  while  a prisoner,  he  may 
reject  when  a iree  nan.  Indeed,  ihe  idea  of  treating 
with  a man  in  our  power,  vho  views  freedom  in  ac- 
quiescence, and  death  in  opposition,  seems  to  me 
more  worthy  of  ridicule  th  in  refutation.  * * * 

With  me,  such  pledges  are  lighter  than  the  ‘moon- 
shine’s walerey  b>  am.’  I trust  them  as  1 would ‘a 
dicer’s  oaths.’  Bot,  independent  ol  this  considera- 
tion it  may  be  very  well  doubled  whether  Santa 
Anna,  with  every  disposition  to  fulfil  any  agree- 
ment which  lie  may  now  enter  into,  will,  on  his  re- 
turn toMexuo,  have  the  power  to  do  it.  It  was 
public  opinion  whs$Ji  drove  him  into  war  with  Tex- 
as, and  the  same  public  sentiment,  on  bis  arrival  at 
home,  may  keep  him  in  ttie  attitude  of  avowed,  if 
not  of  actual  hostility  to  this  country.  * * I he 
advantage  proposed  to  be  gained  from  his  supposed 
or  probable  integrity,  cannot,  ot  consequence,  be 
realized,  even  with  every  willingness  onhispartto 
redeem  bis  pledges.  I doubt  not  in  the  leasi,  that  as 
soon  as  the  news  ot  his  defeat  and  imprisonment 
shall  be  sounded  within  the  walls  of  Mexico,  that 
instant  will  be  lost  all  Ins  authority  in  the  land,  as 
he  has  long  since  lost  the  atiections  of  the  people. — 
He  will  be  powerless  eittier  for  good  or  ill.  lam, 
therefore,  decidedly  opposed  to  all  negotiation  or 
ai  rangemeiils  with  him;  first,  bet  ause  tie  is  a prison- 
er, and  not  Iree  to  ad;  secondly,  because  he  is  faith- 
less and  unworthy  of  confidence;  and  thirdly  be- 
cause of  the  ..real  certainty  of  bis  inability  to  fulfil 
Ins  promises,  even  with  the  desire  to  do  it.” 

VV ell,  but  my  colleague  says  that  T.  x is  fulfilled 
the  cuntract  on  her  part,  General  Fill-  la  accepted 
it  aud  in  .ruhed  his  men  back  to  th-  Rio  Grande, 
&c  So  he  did;  but  that  did  not  constitute  it  a trea- 
ty, Gen.  Filisola  not  being  the  rautying  power. 

It  might  have  been  an  appeal  to  Santa  Anna’s 
honor;  it  undoubtedly  was  so;  but  as  a trealy,  >.l  had 
no  obligations;  it  was  a treaty  made  by  a captive, 
aud  rallied  by  a runaway;  and,  1 take  it,  sir,  that  no 
validity  will  be  ascribed  to  it  by  any  fair  man  vvb) 
understands  the  facts. 

My  colleague  next  relies,  sir,  on  the  action  of  the 
Texan  congress  regarding  the  boundary  of  the  slate, 
and  says,  that  they  passed  a law  describing  ttie  Rio 
Granue  as  the  b-  undary.  I should  like  to  know 
how  Uie  mere  act  of  the  congress  or  legislature  of 
any  i oumry,  can  au  bonze  ill.  fixing  their  Dounda- 
ries  where  they  please  to  put  them  on  paper;  how 
the  declaration  of  any  congress  or  govarnment  can 
make  a right  or  authorize  a claim  in  such  a case.  It 
can  do  nothing  more  than  assert  a claim,  and  1 ven- 
ture logo  a little  farther  and  say  that  I presume, 
that  in  Uie  case  of  'Texas,  it  was  not  done  bona  Jide. 
They  did  not  deem  that  they  were  to  take  in  Banta 
Fe,  or  any  of  the  valley  ol  lue  Rio  Grande.  They 
claimed  a great  of  territory  in  order  to  secure  a pa.  t. 

Sir,  I do  not  make  this  statement  from  any  per- 
sonal know  ledge  l, .at  1 tiave,  but  I will  refer  to  tne 
authority  ol  au  honorable  senator  here,  I beg  leave 
to  lead  Irom  a.-peecti  made  oy  Uie  tlonoraole  Mr. 
Ashley  at  the  sevoriu  session  ol  the  28  m congress: 

“A.  u here  1 wi  I add,  lliai  the  present  Oouudaries 
of  l exas,  1 learn  Irom  Judge  ElilS,  the  president  of 
ihe  convention  that  lurmed  Uie  onstiiulion  ol  Texas, 
and  aiso  a ..  ernbei  ol  Uie  nrst  legislaluie  under  lliai 
convention  were  lixeu  as  they  now  are,  solely  ,nd 
ptolvssediy  with  a view  ojhuving  a large  margin  in  the 
negotiation  with  jUtXicu,  aim  nut  wiln  me  expectation 
UI  leiuuu.jg  idem  as  nicy  now  exist  In  Itieir  statute 
nook.” 

Sir,  this  authority  is  worth  all  my  colleague’s  ar- 
ray ol  pioOIS.  B..t  my  colleague  says,  Inal  alter  uie 
retreat  oi  Fills  .la  across  me  rivet',  G.uieial  Rusk, 
wiiO  was  slil,  at  tne  Head  ol  tne  dully  cn  I eXas  aud 
stationed  at  Uie  Guadaloupe,  ordered  tne  lamnics 
belwteu  lliai  part  and  the  Kn>  Giaude  to  retire  to 
his  rea< , ot  to  temove  to  me  western  dank  oi  the 
river.  i ne  most  ol  tlteui  did  reiiic  tu  ms  teat , out 
many  ol  lue  Mexican s piddled  to  cioss  tu  liter 
on  settle  on  Ulc  opposite  slue.  Now,  alt,  Uo  ..as 
tills  taking  p session  ol  tile  ouuuuy:  Ion  may  make 
a buiuuue,  a, id  all  It  a peace;  ol  you  nay  empty  a 
country  oi  Us  population  aim  call  It  occupancy  u pos- 
session; Out  you  acquire  no  iigu.  u.  m.  , isjpp  ma 
Uun  ol  ilif  lei  ms.  i Hat  portion  ol  l..e  ,,eopie  n m uiy 
to  I eXas  WiMUtfcw  to  men  ar  1 G . u Unit — Hal 
is,  Uey  olid  tilt  Guadeloupe,  wliicit  is  lurtuei  . ast, 
even  man  Uie  Nueces,  Uti.ainlj,  Into  ct'e  not 
Idking  posses  mu  w.  ilk:  Country  wiiieo  tlmy  t|i„, 
aoanuoued.  Getianny,  they  were  uov  occupying  tne 
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vallev  nf  the  Ri  Grande.  w hen  they  fled  from  it  to 
the  east  of  the  G .udaloupe  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a 
border  war.  So  the  Mexican  population  withdrew 
to  thr  western  hank  of  the  river,  and  the  country  was 
deserted. 

But  my  colleague  rests  his  argument  upon  the 
ground,  that  if  Texas  had  not  actual  possession,  she. 
had  it  potentially,  as  Dr  Johnson  would  have  said — 
that  is,  that  she  had  the  power  to  occupy  Well, 
sir,  I deny  that  the  power  to  take  possession,  would 
give  a constructive  possession.  It  is  not  a legal 
position  that  can  be  maintained.  As  between  indi- 
viduals, actual  possession  of  every  acre  of  a tract  of 
land  is  not  necessary  to  a right.  If  we  have  the 
title  to  the  whole,  and  the  actual  possession  of  a part, 
the  residue  not  being  possessed  by  another,  the  ac- 
tual possession  of  a part  will  operate  the  constructive 
possession  of  the  whole.  It  is  so  with  naiions.  But 
Texas  had  no  right  by  possession,  as  1 shall  demon- 
strate to  be  the  case;  arid  the  mere  power  to  possess, 
if  she  had  been  able  to  take  and  maintain  possession, 
which  I do  not  admit,  would  not  give  a constructive 
possession.  A right  to  the  whole,  coupled  with  a 
possession  of  a part,  would  answer.  But  Texas  was 
a revolutionary  government,  and  could  not  divest  the 
title  of  Tamaulipas  and  other  Mexican  States  to  the 
lands  lying  within  their  respective  and  undoubted 
limits,  except  by  taking  and  holding  possession.  This 
she  never  did;  by  her  settlers  of  her  soldiers,  for  the 
occasional  passage  of  tro-  ps  across  the  country  was 
not  possession;  and,  in  fact,  the  iMexicans  crossed  it 
thus,  as  well  as  the  Texans.  Predatory  excursions 
and  border  frays  were  never  held  to  make  a posses- 
sion. 

But  uy  colleague  says  that  Gen.  Rusk,  for  the 
purpose  of  facillialing  the  removal  of  those  occupy- 
ing the  country  and  of  watching  the  movements  of 
the  Mexican  army,  and  preparatory  to  an  advance 
upon  Malarooros,  despatched  Gen.  Houston  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  take  possession  of  Corpus  Christi, 
and  that  was  done.  'Phis  was  true,  sir,  and  this  is  a 
good  point — I mean  as  to  the  right  of  Texas  up  to 
that  limit  which  indeed  1 freely  admit  to  have  been 
the  frontier  of  Texas.  Beyond  this  they  did  not  go 
beyond  this  they  had  no  possession  in  the  legitimate 
sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore  1 deny  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  port  of  Corpus  Christi  establish- 
ment the  the  claim  of  Texas  up  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Tt  xas  had  no  establishments  there;  she  had  erect- 
ed no  forts,  she  had  no  civil  officers  in  that  country; 
no,  I belive  not  so  much  a9  a justice  of  the  peace  or 
a constable.  But  it  is  said  as  proof  of  possession  of 
this  country,  that  an  election  held  at  Corpus  Christi 
in  1842 — certain  settlers  came  from  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory  and  voted.  And  it  is  asserted  ttiat  Texas 
thereby  and  then  established  her  authority,  not  w here 
they  voted,  but  where  they  did  not  vote.  Well,  l 
assert  exaelly  the  reverse,  and  l ask  whether  if  her 
authority  had  been  established  on  the  Rio  Grande 
she  would  have  required  her  citizens  to  travel  15U 
miles  to  gue  their  votes.  Why,  if  Texas  had  estab- 
lished any  aulhoitty  or  jurisdiction  on  the  Rio 
Grurde,  she  would  at  least  have  had  the  election  so 
held  as  to  accommodate  these  poor  fellows  who:  were 
so  desirous  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise. — 
Now,  1 care  not  whether  itie-e  people  went  to  Cor- 
pus Christi  to  vote  or  not — nobody  knows  who  they 
were  or  whence  they  came,  how  they  were  induced 
to  come,  whether  they  were  the  poor  fishermen  of 
Padre  Island,  ur  straggling  herdsmen  wtio  attended 
their  flocks  line  the  Nomades  of  the  eastern  world. 
The  w hole  thing  wants  precision  to  make  it  valuable 
as  a fact,  and  ii  Texas  had  not  even  an  electi  ni  pre- 
cinct on  the  Rio  Grande  country,  that  of  itsell  is 
sufficient  proof  that  she  bad  no  establishment  there 
which  could  constitute  possession. 

The  other  fact  whicti  my  colleague  cites  as  an 
authority  to  prove  the  right  of  Texas  is  what  he  sla 
ted,  on  authority  of  the  senator  from  Texas,  that 
certain  purchasers  ol  the  colony  grants  ol  Tamauli- 
pas  had  their  deeds  recorded  m Texas.  We  do  not 
know  whet:  they  were  executed  and  acknowledged. 
This,  too,  wants  precision,  detail,  and  finish,  to  give 
it  ceilainty  and  make  it  valuable.  But  suppose  that 
be  so,  and  what  does  it  amount  to  more  than  tins, 
that  some  shrewd,  hedging  fellows,  knowing  that 
the  country  was  claimed  by  Texas,  and  supposing  it 
might  one  day  be  acquireu  oy  it,  thought  it  prudent 
to  have  these  detds  recorded  in  Texas,  as  well  prob- 
ably, as  at  Matamoros,  as  future  evidence  ol  their  ti- 
tle. The  fact,  indeed,  is  staled  a little  loo  broadly, 
for  it  is  said  this  was  done  as  tar  back  as  1834;  wtie.i 
in  fact,  the  revolution  in  Texas  only  took  place  in 
1835.  At  ail  events,  assuming  the  lacl  in  its  lullest 
extent,  it  only  proves  that  Texas  had  no  clerks  nor 
record  officers  m the  region  ol  150  miles  north. 

My  colleague  says  that  no  Mexican  authorities 
were  to  be  found  there,  and  that  Mexico  had  lost 
the  right  she  once  had  Now  I propose  to  refer  to 
a few  authorities  to  show  you  tue  other  side  of  the 


question;  and  I think  that  these  authorities  cannot  be 
overthrown.  I shall  invoke  first  the  authority  of  the 
senator  from  Missouri  whose  elaborate  research,  ami 
whose'  accurate  and  minute  information,  have  been 
the  boast  of  his  friends  and  the  admiration  of  his  op- 
ponents. Now  let  me  read  from  a speech  uade  by 
that  senator  afteV  the  formation  of  the  a nexation 
treaty.  It  will  be  recollected  that  be  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  in  that  bill  he 
submitted  several  propositions  as  the  bases  of  his 
proposed  arrangement.  Here  is  what  he  says  on  the 
subject  of  boundary: 

“The  bill  which  I ask  leave  to  bring  in,  besides 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  president  to  treat  with 
Mexico  and  Texas  for  an  adjustment  of  boundaries, 
ar.d  for  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  North 
American  Union,  proposes  some  bases  of  the  treaties 
expected  to  be  made.  Boundary  is  one  of  these;  and 
in  this  the  basis  conforms  to  this  geographical  divis- 
ions of  the  country — to  our  natural  and  proper  lim- 
its— to  the  line  first  indicated  in  President  Jackson’s 
proposition,  as  communicated  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  to 
Mr.  Poinsett  in  1829;  and  itconforms  to  the  boundary 
designated  in  Mr.  Randolph’s  report  in  1806.  and  to 
the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives,  adopt- 
ed in  pursuance  to  that  report,  and  already  read  to 
the  senate.  Leaving  the  Rio  Grande  and  all  its  val- 
ley and  waters  to  the  Mexicans,  and  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  all  its  waters  to  the  United  States,  it  pro- 
poses to  follow  the  mountain  heights  from  near  the 
South  Pass,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  called  Fre- 
mont’s Pass,  in  the  map  of  the  topographical  bureau, 
along  the  Sierra  obscura,  (Dark  Mountain,)  until 
it  subsides  into  a plain  as  it  approaches  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  and  then  reachiug  the  gulf  by  a line  in  the 
desert  prairie  to  the  west  of  the  Rio  Nueces,  (Walnut 
river.)  This  is  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature, 
agreed  upon  by  eminent  statesmen,  as  proper  for 
Mexico  as  for  ourselves,  and  written  down  in  the 
book  of  fate,  and  the  law  of  nature,  as  the  true  and 
permanent  boundary  between  the  two  first  powers  of 
the  New  World.  Soon  or  late,  that  boundary  will 
be  established. 

The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  (Great  River  of  the 
North)  is  a Mexican  river  by  position  and  possession, 
and  to  the  Mexicans  may  it  forever  belong.  The 
Mississippi,  and  all  its  waters,  are  ours,  and  to  us 
the  dismembered  parts  must  return.  The  country 
east  of  the  Nueces,  (and  including  it,)  from  position, 
geographical  affinities,  soil,  products,  and  natural 
dependence,  is  appurtenent  to  the  valley  of  the  Mis 
sippi;  and  must  and  will  go  where  congruily  and  ho 
mogenieiy  attract  it.  No  wise  man,  in  an  age  of 
commerce,  wants  a great  river  (beyond  its  natural 
frontier)  for  a national  boundary;  it  is  a boundary 
fruitful  of  expense,  and  of  every  speeies  of  collision 
and  collusion.  A mountain  and  a desert  plain  is  far 
better;  and  these  we  have  between  us  and  Mexico; 
and  it  would  be  just  as  unwise  for  us  to  project  a 
segment,  or  a salient  angle,  of  our  frontier  across 
this  plain  and  mountain  into  the  natural  limits  of 
Mexico,  as  it  would  be  in  her  to  make  the  same  pro- 
jection of  a segment,  or  angle  of  herself  across  the 
same  plain  anu  mountain,  into  our  natural  domin- 
ion.” 

Sir,  it  is  not  in  the  senate  only  that  this  doctrine 
has  been  announetd.  1 find  a distinguished,  member 
in  the  other  house,  in  a report  made  by  him  in  regard 
lo  the  Texas  qestion,  made  an  important  confession. 

On  the  3d  oi  February,  1845,  Mr.  Irigersoll  in  his 
report  said: 

“The  stupendous  deserts  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Bravo  rivers  are  the  natural  boundaries  between 
the  Anglo  Saxon  and  Mauritanian  races.  There 
ends  the  valley  of  the  west — there  Mexico  begins.” 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
miltee  on  lore’gn  affairs  of  the  other  house.  Now, 
let  me  turn  ;o  anuther  authority.  1 propose  to  read 
from  a letter  Irom  Mr.  Donaldson,  our  charge  d’af- 
faires at  Texas,  lo  Mr.  Buchanan,  secretary  of  stale: 

“It  is  the  policy  of  those  who  are  on  the  side  of 
Mexico  in  ttie  present  crisis  to  throw  upon  the  Uni- 
ted Siales  the  responsibility  of  a war  for  the  coun- 
try btlween  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  That 
territory,  you  are  aware,  has  been  in  ttie  possession 
of  both  parties.  Texas  has  held  in  peace  Corpus 
Christi.  Mexico  has  held  Santiago.  Both  panics 
have  had  occasional  possession  of  Loredo,  and  other 
higher  points. 

Mexico,  however,  has  threatened  a renewal  of  the 
war  for  the  whole  of  Texas,  if  she  accepts  the  pro- 
posals lor  annexation  to  the  Union,  if  she  under- 
takes such  auexpedtlion  she  of  course  puls  upon  the 
hazard  of  war,  the  whole  claim,  and  gives  us  the 
right  of  going  not  only  to  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
wherever  else  we  may  please: 

At  page  78  ol  the  same  document,  in  a letter  of 
Mr.  Donaldson,  the  secretary  of  slate  of  Texas,  1 
bud  this; 


“My  position  is,  that  we  can  hold  Corpus  Christi  ’ 
and  all  other  points  up  to  the  Nueces.  If  attacked, 
the  right  of  defence  will  authorize  us  to  expel  the 
Mexicans  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

“It  is  better  for  us  to  await  the  attack  than  run  the 
risk  of  embarrassing  the  question  of  annexation  with 
the  consequences  of  immediate  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory ta  the  Rio  Grande:  You  will  find  that  I have 

guarded  every  point.” 

He  had  no  idea  of  the  advance  of  the  army  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  or  of  an  attack,  upon  Mexico.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  with  such  caution  and  prudence 
as  became  his  position.  “The  right  of  defence  woultT 
authorize  us  to  expel  the  Mexicans  to  the  Rio 
Grande.”  Sir,  how  expel  the  Mexicans  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  if  Texas  had  possession  up  to  that  river? — 
Here  you  have  the  authority  in  a dozen  places. 

“The  occupation  of  the  couutry  between  the  Nue- 
ces arid  the  Rio  G rande,  you  are  a ware,  is  a dispu- 
ted question.  Texas  holds  Corpus  Christi — Mexico 
holds  the  Brazos  de  Santiago,  near  the  mouth  of  the, 
Rio  Grunde.  The  threatened  invasion,  however, 
of  Texas,  is  found  upon  the  assumption  that  she  has 
no  territory  independent  of  Mexico. 

“You  can  safely  hold  possession  of  Corpus  Christi 
and  all  other  points  up  the  Nueces;  and  if  Mexico 
attempt  to  dislodge  you,  drive  her  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande.” 

“Mr.  Johnson.  Disputed  question. 

Mr.  Pearce.  “Disputed  question.”  So  it  was, 
sir.  And  while  it  was  a disputed  question,  he  shows 
what  part  was  in  possession  of  Texas  and  what  part 
in  possession  of  Mexico: 

“You  will  have  observed  that  in  my  correspondence 
with  this  government  there  has  been  no  discussion 
of  the  question  of  l imits  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 
The  joint  resolution  of  our  congress  left  the  ques- 
tion an  open  one,  and  the  preliminary  proposition 
made  by  this  government,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  and  French  governmenls,  as  the  basis  of  a 
definntie  treaty  with  Mexico,  left  the  question  in  the 
very  same  slate.  And  although  this  government  has 
sini  e indicated  a point  on  the  Rio  Grande  for  the 
occupation  of  our  troops,  I did  not  consider  this  cir- 
cumstance as  varying  the  question,  since  the  presi- 
dent but  a few  weeks  before  issued  a proclamation 
su-pending  hostilities  between  Texas  and  Mexico, 
the  practical  effect  of  which  was  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion precisely  as  it  stood  when  our  joint  resolution 
passed — Mexico  in  possession  of  one  portion  of  the 
territory,  and  Texas  of  another  * * * * 

The  proclamation  of  a truce  between  the  two  na- 
tions founded  on  propositions  mutually  acceptable 
to  them,  leaving  the  question  of  boui.daiy  not  only 
an  open  one,  but  Mexico  in  possession  ol  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  seemed  to  me  inconsistent 
w ilh  the  expectation  that  in  defence  of  the  claim 
of  Texas  our  troops  should  march  immediately  to 
that  river.  YVliat  the  executive  of  Texas  had  de- 
termined not  to  fight  tor,  but  to  settle  by  negotiation, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  could  as  well  be  left  to  tbe 
United  Stales  on  the  same  conditions.  * * * 

* * * * “1  at  once  decided  that  we 

should  take  no  such  position,  but  should  regard  only 
as  w ithin  tue  limits  ol  our  protection  that  portion  of 
territory  actually  possessed  by  Texas,  and  which 
she  did  not  consider  subject  to  negotiation.” 

If  it  bad  been  in  the  occupation  of  Texas,  would 
she  have  been  obliged  to  fignt  for  it>  Sir,  the  in- 
consistency is  tuo  palpable  to  make  it  necessary  any 
longer  lo  dwell  upon  it.  Again,  he  says  at  page  91): 
“There  were  many  circumstances  making  it  inex- 
pedient in  my  judgment,  after  the  issue  of  tbe  pro- 
clamation relerred  to  for  Texas  to  attempt  a forci- 
ble possession  of  the  Rio  Giande,  relying  on  the  aid 
ol  the  United  States  to  maintain  it.” 

Why , attempt  lo  obtain  possession  if  she  already 
had  it  and  if  she  had  not,  what  becomes  of  the  ar- 
gument? Sir,  the  argument  is  scattered  to  the  winds 
by  the  testimony  of  our  own  agents,  which  we  can- 
not controvert,  and  which  we  cannot  doubt.  I might 
as  well  give  the  senate,  perhaps  some  additional  au- 
thorities. I find  these  tacts  recognised  by  the  sec- 
retary of  war  to  General  Taylor,  of  ttie  lilt)  May: 
“The  Rio  Grande  is  claimed  to  be  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries,  and  up  lo  this  boundary 
you  are  to  extend  your  protection,  only  excepting 
any  posts  on  the  eastern  side  thereof,  which  are  m 
the  actual  occupancy  of  Mexican  forces,  or  Mexican 
settlements  over  which  the  republic  of  Texas  did  not 
excercise  jui  isdiction  at  the  period  of  annexation,  or 
shortly  belore  that  event.” 

And  another  letter  of  our  secretary,  lo  the  same 
officer,  was  as  follows: 

War  Department,  July  8,  1845. 
Sir — This  department  is  informed  that  Mexico  has 
some  military  establishments  od  the  east  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  are  and  for  some  time  have  been 
ii,  (he  actual  occupancy  of  her  troops.  In  carrying 
out  the  instructions  herctolore  received,  you  Will  be 
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caieful  to  avoid  any  acts  of  aggression  unless  an  ac 
tual  state  of  war  should  exist.  The  Mexican  forces 
at  the  posts  in  their  possession  and  which  have  been 
so,  will  not  be  distiit bed  as  long  as  the  relations  of 
peace  between  the  United  Slates  and  Mexico  con- 
tinue. WM.  L.  MARCY. 

Brig.  Gen.  Z.  Taylor. 

Well,  now  sir,  you  w ill  recollect  that  in  his  march 
he  w as  met  at  San  Colorado  by  officers  who  remon- 
strated against  his  passage;  and,  at  San  Isabel  he 
found  that  the  custom  houses  had  been  set  on  fire. — 
How  did  this  happen,  if  Texas  had  possession  of  this 
country?  flow  did  it  happen  that  he  found  none  but 
Mexicans  there,  burning  their  houses  and  flying  from 
his  troops?  The  Texans  were  our  friends.  They 
would  n<  t have  fled  from  friendly  forces  and  burned 
their  houses  as  if  our  troops  were  barbarians  coming 
to  waste  with  lire  and  sword.  No,  tliey  were  Mex 
icans.  Well,  our  army  encamped  where?  In  the 
Mexican  corn  and  cotton  fields  bordering  the  river 
commanding  the  city  of  Matamoros  so  as  to  spot 
any  house  in  the  town.  So  wrote  our  officers  from 
the  very  place.  Sir,  the  senator  from  Missouri  well 
said;  that  such  an  act  as  this  was  an  act  of  unparallel- 
led i utrage,  a seizure  of  a slice  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public. 1 will  mention  another  fact  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  which  is  worth  remembrance.  It 
is  this — that  Texas  framed  anew  constitution,  when 
she  came  into  this  Union;  and  took  especial  care  not 
to  specify  her  boundaries.  1 looked  over  it  to  day  and 
lound  ibatshe  has  lelt  that  matter  entirely  open,  be- 
cause the  act  ol  annexation  by  which  she  came  into 
the  Union,  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Boundary,  by  the  government  of  the  Union.  Sir, 
the  fiist  of  these  annexation  resolutions  provides. 

[The  first  resolution  provides,  That  congress  doth 
consent  that  the  territory  properly  included  within, 
and  rightfully  belonging  to,  the  republic  of  Tex- 
as, may  be  erected  inf.  a new  slate,  'to  be  called  the 
slate  ol  1 exas,  with  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  republic, 
by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  existing  government,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  stales  of  the 
Union. 

1 hat  the  loregoing  consent  of  congress  is  given  up- 
on the  co  dition,  that  the  said  state  be  formed,  sub- 
ject to  the  adjustment  by  this  government  of  all  ques- 
tions ol  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  govern- 
ments. [ 

Now,  why  were  these  words  introduced  into  that 
resolution? — Did  not  the  speech  of  the  senator  Irom 
Arkansas,  Irom  which  1 have  read,  lurnish  a key  to 
this  mystery,  which  seems  to  have  oppressed  the 
minds  ol  some  gentlemen?  That  Texas  was  not  ad- 
mitted with  the  limits  which  she  had  prescribed  for 
hersell,  but  u uh  such  as  might  be  rightlully  and  pro- 
perly assigned  to  her,  to  be  subject  to  settlement  by 
negotiation  with  this  government,  is  as  clear  as  any 
proposition  cun  be. 

Mr.  Calhoun.— Will  the  senator  yield  the  floor 
that  I may  make  a short  explanation  in  relerence  to 
that  treaty?  It  is  a treaty  which  I negotiated  in  re- 
lerence to  the  admission  ol  Texas,  and  which  was 
rejected  by  the  senate. 

In  making  that  treaty,  and  entering  into  it, 
I by  no  means  assumed  that  the  Rio  del  Norte  was 
the  western  boundary  ol  Texas.  On  the  contrary,  I 
assumed  that  the  boundary  was  unsettled  one  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas.  No  provisions  were  made 
in  telerence  to  it,  because  iexas,  by  the  provisions 
of  that  treaty,  was  to  come  into  the  Union  as  a lerri 
lory;  and  as  such,  the  right  ol  the  government  of  the 
United  Stales  to  settle  the  boundary , was  unqueslion- 
a le;  there  was  an  express  pi ovision  to  that  efleet. 
It  was  uitferenl  in  relerence  to  the  resolutions  under 
which  Texas  was  actually  admitted  into  the  Union. 
They  proposed  to  admit  neras  a state  not  as  a territo- 
ry; and,  coming  in  that  character,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  had  the  consent  of  Texas  to  estab- 
lish a boundary  between  her  and  Mexico.  Those 
resolutions,  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  might  re- 
sult, very  properly  contained  a provision  that  the 
matter  in  dispute  should  Oe  settled  by  the  government 
ol  the  United  Stales. 

I am  far  from  thinking  that  the  treaty  which  i ne- 
gotiated, estaolished  the  Del  Norte  as  the  boundary. 
Immediately  alter  the  negotiation,  I despatched  a 
messenger  to  our  charge  in  Mexico,  and  among  oth- 
er  things,  intimated  to  him,  that  the  government  of 
the  Unned  Stales  was  prepared  to  settle  the  boun 
dary  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  What  boundary  was 
contemplated  at  the  time,  it  is  unnecessary  to  slate, 
and  would  be  improper,  perhaps,  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Mr.  Sevier. — Jf  the  senator  from  Maryland  will 
indulge  me  a moment,  1 would  liere  remark,  that 
when  me  treaty  was  beloie  us,  the  senator  from 
Missouri  some  lime  in  April,  introduced  a resolution 
calling  on  President  Tyler,  to  furnish  us  witli  the 


boundary  line  of  Texas.  That  call,  if  I remember 
right,  was  referred  to  the  state  department  ami  we 
had  in  response  a map  now  on  file,  defining  the  boun- 
dary with  broad  blue  lines,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande  to  its  sources.  To  strengh.-n  our  posi- 
tion as  friends  of  the  measure  of  : . nncxalion,  we 
were  furni-hed  also,  with  a memoir,  giving  us  the 
quantity  of  land  then  claimed,  the  billions  of  acres, 
ard  thousands  of  square  miles  computing  the  whole  of 
it,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of  that  river.  That 
was  the  boundary  for  which  we  contended  at  that 
time.  There  was  a difficulty  about  this  boundary. 
Will  the  senator  pardon  me  a few  moments  longer? 
Those  of  us  who  supported  the  treaty,  never  had  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  our  own  mind-i,  a-  to  th  title 
to  that  portion  of  the  country  helow  New  Mexico, 
or  the  Santa  Fe  country;  about  that  portion,  we  did 
have  some  difficulty  as  we  thought  it  a fair  subject  for 
negotiations  and  we  went  upon  the  ground  tnal  it 
was  held  by  revolution — that  the  arms  of  Texas  had 
conquered  it. 

I would  observe,  that  a former  senator  from  Soutli 
Carolina,  [Mr.  DcDuffie,]  and  Mr.  Walker  ol  the 
treasury  department,  who  were  advocates  with  him 
of  the  treaty,  never  heard  from  him,  or  Tyler,  or 
any  one  else  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  that  the  Nueces 
or  any  other  than  ttie  Rio  Grande  below  the  Nueces, 
was  the  proper  boundary  of  Texas.  The  map  com- 
ing from  his  own  department  to  which  1 formerly 
referred,  and  the  constitution  of  Texas,  both  repre- 
sented the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary.  II  there 
had  been  a diflerent  view  entertained  about  t e 
boundary  at  that  time  I supposed  I should  have  heard 
something  of  it.  I may  lake  occasion  at  some  lu 
lure  period  to  dwell  at  length  upon  this  sut ject. 

Mr.  Pearce. — I have  heard  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  with  a great  deal  ol  pleasure.  I had  not 
foigotten  that  map  of  Texas,  arid  ] think  I know  all 
about  it.  Il  I recollect  distinctly,  in  the  memoir 
which  accompanied  it,  the  intelligent  ufficer  who 
made  the  map,  Lieut.  Emery,  stated  that  he  felt 
himself  bnund  to  designate  the  boundaries  of  Texas 
as  prescribed  in  her  ordinance,  not  meaning  to  assign 
them  as  the  true  boundaries.  It  exhibited  the  boun- 
daries asclaimed  by  Texas,  and  1 was  not  unaware  of 
the  position  of  the  senator  from  S.  Carolina  on  this 
point;  nor  did  I mean  to  say  that  the  objection  taken 
by  the  senator  from  Missouri  properly  applied  lo  this 
treaty.  Probably  il  1 had  not  been  interrupted,  I 
should  have  made  the  explanation  which  the  senator 
himsell  has  just  offered. 

Bui  the  aigument  of  the  senator  from  Missouri 
was  conclusive  to  ..  e of  the  wantof  title  lo  the  vvnole 
of  the  couniry.  From  the  source  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  the  region  of  eternal  snows,  to  its  mouth,  is  the 
clime  of  perpetual  flowers.  If  the  senator  from  Ar- 
kansas v\  ill  pardon  me  the  remaik,  1 have  often  heatd 
him  say,  that  this  Saute  Fe  country  was  the  weak 
point  ol  this  case.  1 am  afi  aid  he  did  not  character- 
ise it  exactly  right  alter  all,  I have  heard  ol  such  a 
point  as  it  is  elsewhere.  It  is  called  point  no  point 

It  has  not  the  semblanee  of  argument;  ihere  is  noi 
the  fragment  of  a fact  to  sustain  it.  lie  himself, 
admits  that  Texas  never  had  a soldier  at  Same  Fe, 
except  as  a prisoner.  All  Ihe  Texans  that  were  ever 
they  were  either  taken  prisoners  by  the  Mexicans  or 
killed.  The  Mexicans  had  undoubted  sway  there, 
they  had  dominions  there  lor  centuries,  and  the  sen 
ator  Irom  Missouri  knew  that  well;  and  he  staled 
that  tliey  had  possession  of  il  for  a hundred  years 
before  La  Salle  ever  saw  the  coast  ol  'Texas.  Well 
sir,  we  must  all  admit,  that  the  only  armed  force  in 
the  disputed  lemlory  on  the  lower  as  well  as  the 
upper  Del  Nolle  was  a Mexican  lorce.  1 allude  to 
the  armed  company  at  Loredo,  commissioned  by  the 
Mexican  government.  Very  possibly  the  object  was 
lo  protect  the  people  Irom  Indian  incursions,  as  1 
thn.k  1 have  heard  staled  uy  the  senator  from  Texas 
himself. 

Mr.  Rusk. — Loredo  is  in  the  bounds  of  Texas,  as 
defined  in  the  constitution  ol  ’24. 

Mr.  Pearce. — 1 know  it  is  not  in  Tamaulipa3.  It 
was  within  the  boundary  of  the  United  State  ui  Cua- 
liuila  and  Texas;  but  not  in  Texas  itself.  In  1824 
I'ex.is  was  not  yet  created  into  a separate  state: — 
Coatiuila  extended  across  the  country,  as  all  the 
maps  allow , to  ibe  Nueces.  'The  only  military  poat 
ttieu  on  the  Rio  Grande,  was  the  post  of  Loredo,  at 
which  were  stationed  armed  men,  commissioned  by 
Mexican  aulhoi ity . 

But  my  colleague  referred  lo  several  acts  of  con- 
gress as  authorities,  to  sustain  him  in  ms  position. — 
The  first  act  ol  December,  1845,  extending  the  laws 
oi  the  U.  Stales  io  Texas,  was  cited  by  bun  as  one 
ol  tnese  authoi  Hies.  I confess,  1 am  at  a loss  Lo 
know  bow  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  that,  in 
lavor  ol  our  right,  or  ihe  right  ol  Texas,  lothe  coun- 
tiy  between  the  Nueces  und  the  Rio  Grande.  It 
-limns  no  limits  to  'Texas.  As  the  resolution  ol 
annexation  applied  only  to  Texas  as  properly  limited, 


so  tin-  law  pr.  titled  that  over  Texas  proper,  within 
her  rightful  limits,  Ihe  laws  of  tiie  United  States 
should  be  extended.  Well,  then  my  colleague  re 
ferred  to  ihe  aei  f February,  1846  umkm"  Corpus 
Christie  purl  ol  delivery,  and  Galveston  a port  of 
enlry.  But  Corpus  Chsisii  was  illiiri  ihe  limits 
which  Texas  maintained  by  force  oT  arms — within 
the  bounds  of  revolutionized  Texas,  and  undoubtedly 
we  took  Corpus  Christi  into  the  Union,  when  we 
admitted  Texas,  and  we  had  is  good  a right  to 
establish  a port  of  delivery  there,  as  we  had  to 
establish  a port  of  entrv  at  Galveston  Corpus  Christi 
was  the  frontier  settle  uenl  of  Texas,  and  having 
been  alwaj  s since  ttie  revolution  under  her  juris- 
diction, was  as  little  disputed  as  Nacogdoches  ilself. 
Here  the  possession  was  unquestioned,  and  the  title 
absolute  but  this  iact  could  giv.  ■ claim  to  the 
territory  beyond  her  reach  and  nm  -.inject  to  the 
sway  of  'Texas.  But  the  act  of  February  2’, 
1847,  is  also  invoked  in  the  aid  of  the  argument. — 
Sir,  this  act  was  passed  tong  after  the  •. ar  was  re- 
cognized by  congress,  indeed  it  was  a consequence 
of  the  war,  and  cannot  apply  lo  a stale  of  things 
existing  at  the  commencem- nt  of  hostilities,  il  pro- 
vided among  others  for  a post  route  from  the  Brazos 
to  Fort  Brown.  I well  recollect  the  history  ol  that 
act  and  the  proceedings,  while  it  was  pending  here. 
Some  objection  was  made  to  it,  as  likel>  to  De  quo- 
ted in  aid  of  the  boundary  question,  when  it  w as  ex- 
plained by  more  than  one  member.  Allow  me  lo 
reler  to  it,  and  to  read  a few  r.  marks  of  the  honor- 
able senatoi  from  'Texas  on  the  subject.  When  it 
came  here  after  its  passage  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, it  w as  oojected  that  it  might  involve  some 
question  as  to  the  boundary  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Rusk,  said  if  he  could  suppose  that  this  pro- 
vision would  involve  any  question  as  lo  the  bou  .da 
ry  rights  of  Mexico  or  'Texas,  he  could  urge  it. — 
The  establishment  ol  this  route  would  prevent  the 
necessity  for  sending  the  letters  to  the  army  through 
a circuit  ol  500  miles.  He  had  another  reason  fur 
pressing  this  route.  Texas  ever  since  her  annexa- 
tion, had  been  worse  suppled  with  mail  routes  than 
she  was  before.  There  were  five  or  six  counties 
entirely  destitute  of  accommodation.  If  the  bill 
was  amended  and  sent  back  to  the  house,  great  de- 
lay must  be  the  consequence;  and  the  postmaster  ge- 
neral was  now  waiting  for  its  passage,  lo  make  the 
necessary  contracts. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Texas  then  disclaim- 
ed ttie  view  of  raising  the  question  of  boundary  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Will  the  senator  allow  me  to  inter- 
rupt him  lor  a moment?  My  remarks  were  not  ex- 
actly reported,  though  I did  state  the  substance  of 
what  has  just  been  read.  I remarked  that  1 did  not 
look  on  the  bill  as  involving  at  all  the  question  of 
boundary,  that  if  it  did,  and  no  motion  was  made  to 
strike  out  the  clause,  1 should  do  il. 

Mr.  Pearce.  t he  senator  says  that  the  report  ia 
substantially  correct,  though  not  exactly  so.  i knew 
that  tiie  question  had  been  raised  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  that  it  was  put  on  a footing 
which  1,  myself,  recognised  as  legitimate.  1 find 
that  when  tins  bill  was  introduced  tutu  the  house, 
Mr.  Vinton  moved  to  amend  it. 

Mr.  Vinton  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  to 
the  second  section  the  loliowmg: 

‘■Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  un- 
derstood to  contain  an  expression  oy  congress  of  its 
opinion  as  to  the  question  of  boundary  between  the 
territory  of  the  Unite. I States  and  Mexico.” 

in  the  discussion  which  followed,  1 find  that  Mr. 
Dromgoole  made  the  following  remarks: 

‘‘Mr.  Dr.  mgoole  resuming,  said  he  supposed  that 
neither  the  transportation  ol  me  mail,  nor  tiie  esta- 
blishment of  a post  office,  or  of  a custom  house, 
w ere  conclusive  tacts  in  regard  lo  a boundary,  when- 
ever the  two  nations  should  see  fit  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiation respecting  it.  But  admit  that  this  is  dis- 
puted Doundary,  and  then  having  the  possession  of 
it,  we  have  ihe  complete  right  to  govern  the  coun- 
try during  the  possession  even  it  it  be  a military 
possession.  We  have  nut  only  the  power  lo  establisli 
post  offices,  post  routes,  cu.-tom  houses,  but  to  intro- 
duce civil  governments,  not  only  on  this  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  but  through  all  the  provinces  of  Mexi- 
co which  had  beeu  overrun  By  our  arms;  we  had  trie 
right  to  establish  governments  during  Hie  lime  we 
occupy  tbern.  None  ol  these  were  conclusive;  they 
were  mere  acts  which  we  might  do  because  we  had 
possession  of  the  country.” 

Now,  sir,  Ibis  is  perlectly  right,  and  I may  add 
that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  intelligent,  adroit,  and 
skilful  parliamentarian  who  made  the  remark,  it 
was  necessary  to  supply  our  army  with  postmasters, 
and  certainly  he  hau  authority  lo  do  so — the  country 
oeing  in  our  possession  by  military  occupation.  We 
had,  undoubtedly,  as  good  a right  to  establish  a post 
route  to  Fort  Brown  us  lo  send  troops  there.  But  1 
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need  not  ir^ne  this  point  farther.  The.  ground  of  the 
passage  of  the  law  as  not  that  we  hail  a title  to  the 
country,  amt  't  cannot  he  invoked  for  that  purpose 
It  is  proof  only  of  our  military  occupation  of  lh-- 
country,  of  which  it  was  a consequence. 

Well,  now,  the  next  position  to  which  I a«k  the 
attention  of  the  senate  is  this:  that,  as  we  were,  in 
possession-  that  being  assumed,  though  1 think  1 
have  shown  that  it  was  not  so— the  president  was 
bound  to  march  the  forces  of  the  United -States  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  order  to  dispossess  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

Mr.  Johnson.  1 did  not  say  so. 

Mr  Pearce.  1 am  aware  that  the  senator  did  not 
take  that  position;  it  is  the  language  of  the  president 
himself,  and  I find  it.epeated  in  the  Union  of  lo-da  > . 

1 hold  that  it  Texas  had  a rightful  claim  to  the 
country,  it  being  in  possession  of  Mexico,  this  gave 
him  no  right  to  march  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
there.  That  was  an  act  of  war,  which,  under  the 
constitution  of  tne  United  States,  the  president  had 
no  right  to  commit;  this  is  solely  at  the  discretion  o! 
congress,  and  is  usurpation  in  the  other  branch  ol 
the  government,  no  matter  under  what  cncu  n- 
atances  it  may  be  done.  1 make  thi3  declaration 
under  high  authority.  Let  me  remin  the  senate  ol 
the  example  given  by  the  senator  from  N Carolina, 
Mr.  Badger,  at  the  last  session.  When  Mr.  J-  ttV rs  m 
addressed  a confidential  communication  to  congress, 
and  invited  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  ..  cer 
tain  portion  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  then  held 
by  Spain,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1803  he  re- 
presented to  congress  that  he  bad  tried  negotiation 
in  vain,  but  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  send  the  Um  ed 
States  'lorces  into  that  part  of  Louisiana,  bucause, 
as  he  said,  that  act,  Spam  uemg  in  possession,  might 
change  the  relations  oi  the  country,  and  iiari-ier 
them  from  a stale  ol  peace  to  a slate  of  war.  Thai 
tei  rttory  clearly  belonged  unto  us  alone, but  it  was  not 
taken  possession  of  hy  order  ol  the  president.  Spam 
for  a long  time  retained  possession  of  the  port  of 
Mobile  and  the  Floi  ido  parishes,  as  they  are  called. 
Nor  we're  the  latter  taken  possession  ol  by  the  arms 
of  the  United  Stales  until  181U;  the  country  was 
revolutionized  by  a set  ot  private  adventurers,  who 
set  up  a government  for  themselves.  In  that  state 
ol  afiatrs,  congress  not  being  in  session,  Mr.  Madison 
issued  a proclamation  and  took  possession;  because, 
olhei  wise,  as  he  said,  the  parishes  would  have  been 
considered  derelict.  He  Look  it  out  ol  the  hands  ol 
lhe  private  adventurers  wtio  had  ousted  die  Spanish 
authorities  and  taken  possessi  n ol  it.  Mr.  Madison 
did  not  lake  possession  of  Mobile  till  1813,  alter  the 
passage  ol  me  secret  act  oi  Congress  ol  Inal  year, 
authorizing  him  to  do  so.  Now  1 say,  then,  upon 
the  strength  ol  the  authorities,  that  il  Mexico  had 
possession  ol  the  lerriloiy,  or  any  pai  t ol  the  terri- 
tory, between  the  Nueces  aim  Hie  Rio  Granue — 
even  il  they  hau  commanded  it  from  the  oppusiu 
bank  ol  the  rivei,  as  they  might  have  done  ai  ..ia- 
tamoros,  the  pitsldeui  liad  no  light  to  lake  posses 
SIUII  ol  that  portion  ol  It  III  the  possession  ol  Mexi- 
co. Tills  is  not  the  only  instance  ot  ttie  iorbearanco 
with  whit  h this  government  has  submitted  to  the 
homing  oi  country  by  ioreigil  nations,  claimed  by 
us  Ho  long  was  il  ueloie  certain  Biilisti  p sis 
induced  wilhii.  me  limits  ol  the  Unileu  SiaUs  uy 
the  treaty  Oi  ’83,  actually  came  into  ur  possession? 
Gieai  Britain  i.eib  them,  1 mink,  Irum  ’83  till  aitei 
Jay ’s  treaty,  aim  the  Ueleat  ol  me  Indians  oy  Gen. 
Wayne.  Yet  w<-  deciaieu  no  war  against  Greui 
Britain.  Gen.  Washington  never  llmugui  ul  sending 
an  aimy  lo  lake  possession  ol  mese  posts. 

Mi.  Hannegan.  1 hey  were  held  oy  Great  Britain 
til)  ’35. 

Mr.  Pearce.  A period  ol  twelve  years.  Let  me 
refer  also  to  the  northeastern  boundary  question,  m 
dispute,  Irom  the  period  oi  ’83ou..u  to  me  settle- 
ment oy  the  treaty  ol  Washington  m ’42.  1 Ihmk 

both  houses  ol  congress,  uy  a unanimous  Vote,  de- 
clared our  Hite  lo  tne  ouuudary  as  »e  claimed  it. 
and  yel  Gieai  Britain  uccupmu  a portion  ol  the  ler 
rnory;  even  her  military  lorces  weie  mere,  anti  tmi 
only  so,  hut  a citizen  ol  me  Unlteu  cj.ales  was  ar 
rested  on  the  sun  claimed  Dy  us,  was  carried  away 
and  incarcerated  m a Brilisn  Uuiigeuii,  yet  neither 
Gen.  Jackson,  during  wliose  aummi-tratioii  the  eon 
truversy  existed,  nor  Mr  Van  Bureu,  during  whose 
admmisiratmu  the  incident,  which  1 have  just  relat- 
ed occurred,  ever  ihuught  ul  marching  lhe  United 
Slates  troops  there,  and  taking  possession  of  lhe 
country.  He  knew  that  congress  alone  could  a tho 
rize  such  a proceeding.  That  dispute  was  settled  by 
negotiation,  arid  it  one  hail. the  lorbearance  nad  been 
exercised  towards  weak  aud  prostrate  Mexico,  I 
which  was  mauiiested  towards  Great  Britain,  m that 
controversy,  we  should'fiave  had  no  war-'-not  a urop 
ol  bluod  would  have  been  shed,  nut  a dime  in  your 
treasury  woum  have  been  wasted. 

I know  unomer  instance  more  recent;  aud  more 


flagrant.  Lei  me  remind  the  senate  of  the  case  of 
the  Caroline.  There  undoubtedly  A neriean  blood 
Wat  shed  upon  American  soil — shed  by  British  troops 
— led  by  a British  officer,  who  was  applauded  and 
promoted  for  the  act;  and  yet  Mr.  Van  Buren  did 
not  take  the  law  into  his  hands — he  did  not  make 
war  against  Great  Britain — tie  did  not  ask  congress 
to  make  war.  That  was  an  act  of  hostility  undoubl- 
e ly,  but  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  content  to  settle  the 
matter  by  negotiation.  I wish  to  know,  sir,  whether 
the  Uuited  States  intend  to  reverse  the  time  honored 
rnaxitn  — 

‘'Parcere  subjectis,  debell  ire  superbos?’’ 

Shall  we  make  war  on  the  weak  and  not  upon  the 
strong?  I fear  we  have  forgotten  that  maxim  in  our 
course  towards  Mexico,  and  trampled  upon  her  who 
is  least  able  to  resist  us.  I do  not  doubt  that  it  is 
lhe  duly  ol  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
repel  invasion  when  made  within  our  acknowledged 
limits.  But  1 deny  that  that  is  war.  I deny  that 
there  can  be  a stale  of  war  properly,  so  called  un- 
less the  congress  of  the  Uni  ed  Slates  have  exerted 
their  powers,  and  declared  war.  It  is  not  for  the 
president  to  put  the  country  in  a slate  of  war.  cer- 
tainly not  to  invade  a territory  claimed  by  us  with- 
out right,  and  then  to  vindicate  himself  by  the  de- 
claration, that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was 
invaded — that  American  bloo  i had  been  shed  upon 
American  soil.  Sir,  I blush  for  the  president  when 
he  made  that  monstrous  assertion.  Now,  as  to  the 
farther  prosecution  of  war,  the  president  tells  us 
veiy  distinctly  in  his  message,  that  we  are  tohiv? 
no  peace  with  his  consent,  until  complete  indemnity 
shall  oe  obtained  from  Mexico — ''indemnity  for  the 
past  and  security  lor  the  future” — well  characteriz- 
ed yesterday  by  the  senator  from  Delaware,  as  one 
hall  of  Mexico  for  indemnity  and  the  other  half  as 
security!  ) agree  with  my  colleague  in  his  declara- 
tion, that  in  the  triumphs  of  our  arms  we  have  ob 
lamed  ample  indemnity.  1 do  not  like  to  boast  of 
the  prowess  of  my  countrymen,  but  certainly  I have 
ueen  as  much  siruck  by  their  achievements  iir  Mex- 
ico, as  by  the  story  of  any  battles  that  I have  ever 
read.  1 know  nothing  to  compare  with  them,  unless 
it  be  the  def  at  of  the  Russians  at  Narva  by  Charles 
tin  XII  ol  Sweden  As  to  indemnity  for  the  ex- 
penses ol  the  war,  when,  let  me  ask,  have  we  ever 
sought  compensation  in  danger  Irom  other  nations 
with  whom  we  have  been  at  war?  We  have  had 
but  three  wars:  the  war  of  the  revolution — a just 
one,  1 take  it — was  the  first  one  in  which  we  were 
engaged,  and  l do  not  see  why  we  should  not  as  well 
demand  indemnity  lor  its  expenses  as  lor  the  one  in 
winch  we  are  no  involved.  But  nobody  dreamed 
of  demanding  indemnity  lor  trial  war.  Tne  war  ol 
1812  was  a just  w ar,  as  I believe — eminently  a j is 
war — pi  ov  ked  by  British  aggression,  by  tile  impress- 
ment ol  our  seamen,  Oy  injuries  in  violation  ot  om 
commercial  rights.  We  urgeu  that  war  for  three 
yiars,  and  settled  U,as  1 suppose  every  Oody  agreed, 
without  any  loss  oi  national  honor,  but  without  re 
ceivnig  or  demanding  ally  inuemnlly.  We  spent 
no. n one  to  two  bundled  millio  s in  that  war  and 
did  uol  get  a penny  uack.  1 never  hejrd  that  Mr 
Madison  and  ms  cabinet,  and  the  wise  men  who 
were  in  this  etiamuer  then,  and  who  ratified  the 
Utaly  ol  peace,  were  reproached  tor  sacrificing  the 
lienor  ol  tne  country  in  not  obtaining  pecuniary  in 
demnity.  Sir,  1 ue^pise,  1 scorn  ill  is  demand  of  pe 
cuniary  mdem,  iLy  for  violated  laith  whether  made 
by  an  inuividuai  or  a nation-  i never  Heard  ol  such 
a. thing  amongst  gent. emeu.  1 have  had  the  curiosity 
to  examine  J null  iiat ringlon’s  account  of  the  cele 
orated  Kilkenny  Club,  renowned  lor  Demg  composed 
ot  the  most  chivalrous  gentlemen  ttial  ever  pulled 
trigger.  By  their  rules  the  reparation  ol  personal 
insults  and  w tongs  is  reduced  lo  a regular  system. — 
Every  oil.  nee  was  strictly  defined,  and  the  appropn 
aledegiee  of  punishment  prescribed,  il  the  offence 
were  slight,  the  paily  aggrieved  might  besaistied 
wiin  an  exchange  ol  shots,  il  a mile  more  aggra- 
vate^ a was  requisite  mat  one  parly  should  be  oiood 
eb.  When  the  ofience  was  ol  a very  grave  nature, 
somebody  was  lo  oe  well  hluoded;  and  there  was 
scarcely  an  ottence  which  required,  aecoriinig  to 
tin  se  rules  ul  chivalrous  honor,  mat  the  cumbai 
shoulu  he  inurlal.  Cerlamly,  hi  no  instance,  is  it 
reeoiued  in  the  annals  oi  lhe  Kilkenny  Cluo  that 
pecuniary  compensation  was  to  he  demanded  by  the 
party  oifended.  Sir,  Bari  ingtou  records  no  instance 
in  which  the  offender  was  called  upon  to  pay  tor  me 
powder  and  oall  consumed,  the  pistols  used,  and 
transportation  to  the  field  oi  honor — that  is  to  say, 
the  hack  hire!  Now,  1 am  unwilling  to  place  a na 
lion  hi  a lower  scale  than  a private  inuividuai;  uei 
liter  have  I one  rule  lor  Mexico  and  another  lor 
England. 

vV  hat  is  the  condition  of  Mexico?  Before  I reply 
to  llial  inquiry,  lei  me  s y,  that  1 am  perl  etiy  dis- 
puseb  lo  demand  ol  Mexico  compensation  in  dama- 


ges, not  for  the  violation  of  national  honor,  but  for 
the  injuries  done  to  our  citizens  in  their  commerce 
We  are  their  guardians — guardians  of  their  pecuni 
ary  rights,  which  we  are  bound  to  maintain  as 
against  Mexico  and  all  the  world,  and  to  see  repair- 
ed by  pecuniary  indemnification.  I hold  it  to  be  per 
feclly  right  to  demand  indemnity  of  Mexico  on  that 
ground.  If  she  cannot  give  indemnity  in  money,  let 
us  take  it  in  land.  B it  do  not  let  us  make  that  a 
pretext  for  robbing  Mexico.  She  is  prostrate  an  i 
bleeding  at  your  feet.  Your  armies  have  triumphed 
in  every  combat,  from  that  of  Palo  Alto  to  the  last 
battle  at  Chaptiltepec.  She  has  been  completely 
vanquished — her  towns  stormed  and  bombarded— 
her  seaports  in  your  possession  or  beleaguered  by 
your  fleets — her  government  fugitive,  and  your  ar- 
mies, in  the  fashionable  phrase  of  the  day,  “revel- 
ling in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas.”  What  more 
<io  you  want?  Is  not  this  enough?  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  bully  who,  when  he  had  knocked  his  man 
down,  thought  it  his  vulgar  duty  to  pull  out  his  eyes? 

Do  you  recollect,  sir,  the  epistle  of  Tom  Crib  to 
Big  Ben? 

“What,  Ben!  my  old  hero,  is  this  your  renown? 

Is  this  the  netv  go? — kick  a man  when  he’s  down. 

When  the  foe  has  knock’d  under,  to  tread  on  him 
then — 

By  the  fist  of  my  father!  I blush  for  thee,  Ben.’’ 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a duellist  who,  when  he  had 
shot  his  man,  insisted  on  bovvie  knifing  him  on  the 
spot?  Mexico  cannot  bring  an  army  in  the  field. — 
Her  revenues  are  exhausted.  She  is  helpless,  ex- 
cept in  your  mercy.  Yet  you  propose  to  carry  the 
var  farther — “into  the  vitals  of  the  country.”  Not 
satisfied  with  the  blood  already  shed,  do  you  thirst 
for  more?  Do  you  desire  more  towns  to  b imbard, 
fresh  armies  lo  defeat?  When  there  are  none  of 
these  to  be  found,  will  you  rejoice  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  miserable  guerrillas? 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  care  that  the  disgrace- 
ful guerrilla  warfare  of  Spain  be  not  renewed  upon 
this  continent!  Is  there  to  be  no  end  of  this  state  of 
things?  I do  not  believe  that  the  violated  honor  of 
the  country  requires  such  vindication.  That  honor 
is  in  much  greater  danger  of  being  tarnished  by  our 
own  conduct,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  this  war! 

Bui,  it  is  said,  Mexico  must  sue  for  peace!  Will 
you  persist  in  ibis,  when  she  is  too  proud  to  sue  for 
peaet?  You  rau-t  know  that  she  is  anxious  for  peace. 
I know  that  a treaty  of  peace  can  be  obtained  from 
Mexico.  1 make  lhal  assertion  after  the  perusal  of 
the  correspondence  uelween  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners anti  Mr.  Trist.  She  offers  ample  indemnity 
for  everything  but  the  expen  es  of  the  war.  She 
proposes  to  cede  California,  from  its  junction  with 
Oregon  to  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  latitude.— 
This  comprises  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory,  as  1 have  Oeen  told — thrice  the 
lerni'uial  extent  ol  Virginia,  aud  larger  than  all  tho 
New  England  states,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
together;  and  it  induces  tne  harbor  of  San  Francis- 
co— the  coveted  object  ol  our  desire,  and  which,  sir, 
alone,  is  ivurth  more  titan  the  i laims  of  our  citizens 
.giinst  Mexico.  Well,- Mexico  gives  very  sufficient 
reasons  why  she  should  not  cede  more.  Sue  says  that 
Low  er  California  commands  her  province  oi  Srnura, 
and  that  she  cannot  be  asked  to  give  up  what  would 
make  her  vulnerable  in  her  weakest  point.  She  can- 
not give  up  all  Upper  Caliiorma,  because  a por- 
tion ol  it  is  necessary  lo  maintain  the  land  co  nuiu- 
nication  between  Lower  California  and  the  other 
portions  of  her  dominions.  She  cannot  give  up  New 
Mexico,  because  the  people  there  are  loyal — they 
are  devoted  to  Mexico.  They  abhor  union  with 
this  country.  She  cannot,  therefore,  give  up  New 
Mexico.  It  is  cruel  to  insist  that  she  should  give  il 
up.  I do  not  want  it,  and  with  my  vole,  New  Mex- 
ico will  never  be  added  to  this  Union — never,  sir, 
never. 

What  were  the  objects  of  the  formation  of  this 
Union,  let  me  read  you,  sir,  Irom  the  constitution: 

“ We,  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  in  order  to 
form  a more  periect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  tne 
olessmgs  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  out  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  l'or  the  U. 
Stales  of  America.” 

“To  establish  union”— “to  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility”— these  were  amongst  ttie  glorious  objects 
lor  which  our  constitution  was  formed.  Sir,  do  you 
imagine  that  our  union  will  be  promcied — that  our 
domestic  trauquility  will  be  insured  by  compelling 
these  refractory  communities  lo  enter  our  Union,  iu 
spite  of  all  tee  differences  of  blood,  religion,  race, 
and  color,  an  ) fined  with  mortal  hatred  ol  us  as  they 
now  are.  No  man  can  ue  so  foolish,  sir,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  by  such  means  our  Union  will  oe  promoted. 
Is  such  a liiii  m possible?  It  reminds  me  of’ the  story 
"Lediabie  Boiteux.”  You  may  remember,  sir,  tho 
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story  of  the  two  demons,  who  quarrelled  and  raised 
such  an  uproar  in  Lucifer’s  dominions,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  interfere.  He  command'  d them  under 
infernal  pains,  and  penalties,  to  embrace  and  swear 
to  be  friends  forever.  We  did  so,  said  the  demon, 
and  have  hated  each  other  mortally  ever  since — such 
sir,  will  be  the  consequence  of  that  union  which  you, 
wish  to  bring  about.  Such  will  be  the  fraternal 
union  between  the  United  Slates  and  Mexico.  I 
see  it  predicted,  sir,  that  if  we  should  annex  Mexi- 
co, she  would  be  to  us,  what  Ireland  is  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, a perpetual  source  of  bloodshed  embarrass- 
ments. annoyance,  endless  disquie'ude.  I do  trust, 
that  the  country  will  not  sanction  such  an  idea 
— that  the  senate  will  not  sanction  it — that  in  the 
progress  of  this  discussion,  all  will  come  to  perceive 
the  truth,  as  I think  that  I perceive  it. 

1 have  said  that  in  my  opinion,  we  can  now  obtain 
satisfactory  terms  from  Mexico.  I do  not  mean  to 
say,  tl.at  the  terms  offered  by  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioner, were  precisely  such  as  1 would  accept,  but 
they  afforded  at  all  events,  a proper  basis  for  nego- 
tiation. 

If  we  do  not  stop  here,  when  and  where  shall  we 
stop?  Are  we  to  become  the  ocean-bound  republic, 
spreading  ever  the  whole  continent?  That  is  what 
some  gentlemen  contemplate.  1 recollect  that  one 
very  ultra  gentleman  said  some  time  since,  that  the 
day  was  last  approaching,  when  “even  China  could 
be  a component  part  of  the  United  Stales!  Are  our 
dreams  of  ambition  boundless?”  If  we  go  on  in  this 
way  enlarging  our  boundaries,  must  we  not  eventu 
ally  be  broken  into  fragments?  Must  we  not  come 
at  last  to  dissolution,  like  the  circle  in  the  water, 
which  by  “broad  spreading  is  dispersed  to  naught?” 
The  bards  which  unite  our  country,  if  strengthened 
so  far,  must  inevitably  snap.  We  must  stop  now  or 
never.  If  we  persist  in  this  course  we  must  come 
to  Ine  project  oi'  my  friend  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Han- 
neg  an,)  and  then  I lake  it,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  would  be  inevitable.  I o not  know  that  in 
such  a case  the  event  would  be  a matter  of  regret. 

Let  me  trouble  you,  w ith  a lew  words  more  on  the 
subject  of  the  expenses  of  this  war,  in  connection 
with  the  bill  more  immediately  the  subject  ol  dis- 
cussion. 1 tiave  examined  the  statement  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  lor  this  year,  and  I find  that 
the  expenses  ol  the  current  year,  taking  the  quarter 
which  has  expired,  will  amount  to  seventy-five  mil- 
lions. 1 confess  that  I was  startled  when  I saw  the 
statement.  The  secretary  says: 

That  the  total  receipts  and  means  for 
tbe  year  ending  June  1848,  are  es- 
timated at  $42,886,545  80 

The  expenditures  for  the  first  quar- 
ter, which  are  ascertained,  being  16,469,104  00 

And  the  estimated  expenditures  lor 
tbe  rest  of  the  year  ueing  as  fol- 
lows: 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse  and 
miscellaneous  5,486  180  42 

Army  proper,  including  volunteers  19,080,865  58 

Fortifications,  oidnance,  arming  mi- 
litia, &c.  2,036,446  50 

Indian  department  1,720  660  26 

Pensions  1,063  523  66 

Naval  establishment  10  241,072  47 

Interest  on  public  debt  and  treasury 

notes  2,250,577  18 

Treasury  notes  outstanding  and  pay- 
able when  presented  267,139  31 


The  whole  expenditures  will  be  $58,615  660  07 


Leaving  an  excess  of  expenditures 

over  means,  1st  July,  1848  #15,729,114  27 

When  the  war  commenced  we  had  a surplus  of 
tw>  Ive  millions  in  the  treasury,  and  congress  adopt- 
ed new  fin  ncial  measures,  which  were  expected  by 
the  administration  to  improve  the  condition  ol  the 
treasury.  But  we  have  spent  the  twelve  millions 
surplus— all  tbe  current  revenues  which  we  have 
received, increased  as  they  are  said  to  have  been  by 
the  new  tantf,  besides  thirty  eignt  millions,  accord- 
ing to  my  compulation,  ol  loans  and  treasury  notes. 
In  January  last  the  secretary  came  to  us  lor  twenlv- 
three  millions,  which  lie  said  would  be  ample.  But 
in  a month  he  asked  lor  authority  to  re-issue  five 
millions  of  treasury  notes,  and  now  another  loan  ol 
eighteen  and  a hall  millions  is  demanded  lor  ine 
present  year.  1 apprehend  it  wilt  be  necessary  to 
raise  more  than  that  tor  Ule  excess  ot  expenditure 

in  the  year  1849  This  is  a wolul  stale  ol  tilings. 

1 venture  to  say  it  you  continue  your  military  ope- 
rations as  they  are  now  conducted,  before  eighteen 
mouths,  either  your  treasury  will  tie  bank,  upt  or  you 
will  ue  obliged  lo  adopt  some  new  aim  exiraordina 
ry  financial  measures.  1,  lor  cue,  shall  be  prauaieu 
fer  the  crisis. 

It  is  not  just,  sir,  that  the  coming  generation 


should  suffer  for  the  folly  of  the  present.  It  is  not 
just  to  keep  glory  for  the  present  age  and  l >xe*  for 
the  next.  If  you  will  have  t tie  glory  you  ought  i 
have  taxes  slong  with  it.  I believe  the  only  ***  ' 
bring  the  people  to  a just  sense  of  the  enormity 
this  war,  is  to  let  them  f-H  the  cost  of  it.  My  cot 
league  spoke  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived  fro  •> 
Mexico,  and  venturi  d the  opinion  hat  the  war  e - ii  I 
be  sustained  in  this  wav  without  the  cost  of  a doi 
lar  to  our  treasury.  But  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
Mexico  in  her  present  depressed  condition — kept 
down  by  an  enerav,  holding  her  powerful  towns — 
overrunning  her  country,  her  industry  paralyzed  — 
her  trade  and  business  broken  up — her  people  ground 
to  the  dus!  by  military  oppression,  will  furnish  any- 
thing like  the  amount,  which  he  has  represented,  as 
accruing  to  her  treasury  in  lime  of  prosperity?  You 
won't  get  a dollar  which  is  not  forced  from  her  it 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  He  speaks  ol  the  duty 
upon  contracts,  and  says  that  they  might  now  be 
stamped  by  authority,  and  that  thus  a considerable 
revenue  would  be  obtained.  But,  sir,  tney  will  not 
make  these  contracts,  especially  when  there  is  a 
probability,  that  if  made  they  will  be  invalidated, 
when  the  present  slate  of  things,  shall  terminate. — 
Sir,  this  i3  all  illusion,  and  if  you  could  get  the 
whole  revenue  which  Mexico  raised  in  a period  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  you  would  get  but  iwerily-one 
millions,  and  your  military  operations  are  costing 
you  nearly  fifty  millions.  The  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, sanguine  as  he  is  does  not  estimate  these  re- 
sources half  so  high  as  my  colleague. 

He  has  not  been  able,  he  says,  to  obtain  any  reli 
able  statement  of  tbe  amount  of  duties  realized  in 
Mexico  on  exports.  The  duties  on  specie  might 
amount  to  half  a million.  The  receipts  from  do  les 
on  imports,  in  a time  of  peace,  have  varied  from  six 
lo  twelve  millions.  What  probability  is  there,  liial 
these  would  be  half  the  first  sum,  when  our  armies 
were  covering  the  whole  country? 

Even  the  secretary  thinks  that  no  large  portion  of 
the  internal  revenue  could  be  collected  under  our 
military;  and  he,  with  all  his  eagerness  to  present  . 
favorable  view  of  his  project,  admits  that  he  has  no 
sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  any  reliable  estimate 
as  lo  this  source  of  revenue.  So  that  I caution  ihe 
country  against  these  delusive  conjectures. 

As  for  1U.000  men  proposed  by  the  bill,  I w ill  not 
vote  lor  one  ol  them. 

1 believe  with  the  senator  from  Ky  , Mr  Crit- 
tenden, that  we  have  troops  enough  for  all  the  legi- 
timate purposes  of  this  war,  and  more  than  enougti; 
and  while  1 would  not  deny  them  loud  and  clothing 
I would  not  now  give  for  the  war  another  soldier 
until  1 saw  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
to  bring  about  a peace. 

1 look  at  the  honor  of  the  country  in  a different 
aspect  Irom  that  in  which  it  seems  lo  be  regarded  by 
some  senators,  to  whom  1 do  not  impute  any  other 
than  patriotic  motives,  i mink  they  are  entirely 
mistaken.  For  myself,  1 am  willing  lo  lake  the  re- 
proach ol  consistent  dullness,  by  adhering  lo  the 
doctrines  winch  1 have  here  announced,  and  reius- 
ing  to  vote  a man  more  until  1 see  a better  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  ol  the  executive  to  make  peace.  I 
believe  that  the  lavuiable  opportunity  to  make  peace 
was  allowed  to  pass  ummpiuved.  1 believe  that  il 
this  government  bad  not  uemanded  loo  much,  they 
coulo  have  made  a peace  periectly  satisfactory  lo 
the  country,  and  that  it  still  may  be  ooiamed  on  jusi 
and  honorable  terms.  I will  not  increase  the  lorees 
in  Mexico  lor  the  purpose  ol  overrunning  and  an- 
nexing the  country.  It  would  be  a lasting  reproach 
to  us  lo  do  so.  1 wish  to  see  the  United  Slates  dis- 
posed to  settle  this  controversy  in  a spirit  of  mag- 
nanimity more  glorious  even,  than  all  the  victories 
we  have  gained. 

Mr.  Badger,  rose  and  signified  his  intention  of  ad- 
dressing tue  senate  on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Johnson , ol  Md.  I ask  the  indulgence  ol  the 
senator  irom  N.  Carolina  1 rise  t put  a question 
to  my  colleague,  to  which  1 hop.  he  will  reply  now, 
it  he  can,  and  it  uol,  at  some  lu  ure  li,,ie,  when  he 
shall  have  reflected  on  me  answer,  li  I am  iigln  in 
my  recollection,  my  friend  was  not  here  on  the  13  h 
ot  May,  1846,  when  the  law  ot  that  session  passed. 

Mr  Pearce  asseuted. 

Mr.  Johnson,  li  am  right,  then,  as  to  the  opinions 
ot  m>  colleague  at  that  time,  it  he  had  oeen  here,  ne 
would  nut  have  toted  lor  the  law  as  it  passed.  It  1 
am  ngnl  as  to  the  reason  winch  would  Have  infioene- 
ed  him  in  giving  that  vole,  u Wuuid  have  oeeu  be- 
cause ol  the  preamble  to  that  act.  The  quesiiou  1 
now  wish  to  propound  is — wbelber  be  would  have 
voted  lor  that  law  without  the  preamble? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes;  1 should  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Just  so. 

Mr.  Pearce.  But,  1 oeg  to  say  something  farther. 
It  was  necessary  that  some  military  provision  should 
be  made,  and  tue  exigency  seemed  to  require  a very 


large  provision.  Our  army  had  been  placed,  by  the 
act  of  the  executive,  in  a position  of  great  peril.  It 
wa-  not  for  me  to  say  that  that  army  should  be  .a- 
crificed.  Not  for  ah  hundred  millions  would  i have 
sacrificed  one  of  its  gallant  officers,  or  one  of  its 
brave  men!  Perhaps  l may  add,  thai  it  is  very  likely 
that  I would  have  gone  farther  then  than  r ow, because 
I had  not  then  so  fully  investigated  the  subject.  An 
amendment  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives by  Mr.  Scfienck,  which  fully  met  my  views. 
The  amendment  was  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Sehenck  then  sent  up  to  the  clerk’s  table, 
where  il  “as  read  in  part,  the  following  amendment, 
winch  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  offer  at  the 
proper  time: 

“Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

“Whereas,  it  has  been  communicated  to  congress 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  that  this  go 
vernment  is  now  at  war  with  Mexico,  and  a call  has 
been  made  on  congress  for  means  to  prosecute  hos- 
tilities on  the  part  ol  the  United  Stalest  and 

“Whereas,  congress  is  informed  that,  in  a war 
thus  com  uenoed,  losses  have  occurred  to  the  army 
of  the  United  States  employed  by  the  president  on 
Hie  b mk  >t  the  river  Dai  Norie,  and  that  such  army, 
il  not  already  lost,  is  in  an  exposed  and  perilous  sit- 
uation, and  requires  speedy  relief  and  reinforcement: 
Therrfol  e, 

Be  it  enacted,  Sfc  , That  while  congress  will  not 
sanction  or  approve  the  forcible  occupation,  under 
the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
territory  between  the  river  Nueces  and  Del  Norte, 
by  the  armed  lorees  of  the  United  Stales,  nor  of  any 
hostilities  which  have  been  carried  on  by  order  of 
the  president  against  the  government  or  people  of 
Mexico,  yet  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  to  relieve  and  extricate  the  army  ol  the  U. 
S:ates  Irom  the  position  m which  il  has  become  in- 
volved, and  to  prevent  any  invasion  or  encroach- 
ments upo,  the  territory  ol  this  Union,  and  lo  pro- 
tect and  defend  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  citizens  and 
people  of  tlie  United  States,  as  far  as  the  same  may 
be  in  any  way  affected  or  endangered  by  hostilities 
with  Mexico,  the  president  is  hereby  authorised,  in 
addition  to  all  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  Slates,  to  call  lor,”  &o. 

Thai  proposition,  sir,  would  have  met  my  entire 
approbation;  and  if  that  had  failed,  I should  have 
b-en  unwilling  to  place  myself  in  the  position  of  de- 
nying supplies  to  our  army  in  peril.  1 should  be  dis- 
posed to  lake  care  of  my  own  household  first,  and  it 
would  be  only  in  the  flush  of  victory  that  l should 
feel  inclined  lo  spare  those  with  .vtiom  we  are  war- 
ring. 

Mr.  Badger.  1 understand  that  the  honorable  se- 
nator Iron.  Soutti  Carolina,  larihest  from  me,  desires 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  senate  when  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  shall  ue  next  resumed.  I 
shall  therefore,  very  cheertuliy  yield  to  him,  hoping 
however,  that  I may  e allowed  to  follow  bun. — 
With  that  understanding,  sir,  1 would  now  move  an 
adjournment. 

Mr.  Cass.  If  the  senator  will  pardon  me,  I would 
enquire  ol  liie  senator  Iro  n Mjryiand,  whelner  I am 
to  understand  him  as  Having  said,  that  the  expeudt 
lures  of  toe  present  yeai  wiii  oe  seventy  five  mil- 
lions. 

Mr.  Pearce.  1 slated  that  the  estimates  for  the 
present  year,  including  the  actual  expenses  ol  the 
first  quarter,  would  amount  to  seventy-five  millions, 
but,  1 have  now  reason  to  suppose  lliat  1 was  mis- 
taken. J 'tie  senator  Irom  Connecticut,  iMr.  Niles,) 
ha»  satisfied  me  that  sixteen  millions,  the  expenses 
ol  the  first  quarter,  were  carried  out  under  the  same 
tale,  and,  as  I supposed  that  they  were  not,  1 fell 
into  that  error  in  my  calculation.  But  1 believe  that 
further  detficiencies  wiil  run  the  actual  expenditures 
at  the  year  lo  $70,060,000. 

Mr.  Cass.  Did  me  senator  give  an  estimate  of  the 
expeuses  ol  ihe  war? 

Mr.  Pearce  1 stated  the  lact,  sir,  that  you  had 
twelve  minions  in  the  treasury  at  the  commence- 
ment ol  the  war.  There  can  oe  no  douot  about  that. 

1 then  said  that  there  was  authorised  lo  oe  borrow- 
ed, or  issued  in  treasury  notes — the  same  as  a loan— 
the  sum  of  thirty  eight  millions,  authorised  to  oe 
re  issued  by  the  act  oi  last  session.  vV ill  the  sena- 
tor nave  the  kindness  to  say  wOeiher  lam  mistaken? 

Mr.  Cass.  1 merely  wauled  to  know  wuat  win 
estimate  was. 

Mr.  Pearce.  1 should  be  very  glad  if  the  senator 
would  furnish  me  with  means  of  making  a better 
estimate,  if  I am  wrong. 

Mr.  Cass-  if  the  request  had  been  made,  1 should 
have  complied  with  it  with  a great  deal  ot  pleasure. 

Mr.  Pearce.  ' No  doubt.  It  the  gentleman  wishes 
lo  pul  me  upon  a cross-examination 

Mr.  Cass.  Oh  no,  by  no  means. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 
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New  vIexico.  Mr.  Aubrey,  left  Santa  Fe  on  the 
6th  and  reached  Independence  Mo.  on  the  20th  De- 
cember. 

The  New  Mexican  Legislature  was  in  session.  The 
Santa  Fe  Republican  remarks: 

“The  proceedings  in  both  houses  are  conducted 
with  dignity  and  decorum,  and  in  a manner  highly 
creditable  to  men  unaccustomed  to  our  system  of  leg- 
islation. All  that  is  wanted  is  a little  time  and  a lit- 
tle labor  to  make  New  Mexico  a worthy  and  respec- 
table portion  of  the  U.  States.” 

A bill  calling  a convention  to  take  into  consi  iera- 
tion  the  annexation  of  New  Mexico  to  the  United  Slates , 
one  regulating  marriage,  another  regulating  ceme- 
teries, and  another  for  taking  the  census,  were  under 
discussion. 

Gov.  Vigil’s  message  is  of  no  special  interest. — 
He  recommends  the  encouragement  of  education, 
stating  that  there  is  only  one  school  in  the  terri- 
tory. 

Annexation  from  anew  basis.  From  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislature  of  New  Mexico,  which  was 
left  in  session  at  Santa  Fe  by  our  latest  intelligence 
from  thence,  we  learn  that  there  is  a project  before 
that  body  for  annexing  New  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  on  their  own  authority. 

Yucatan  annexation- — The  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  the  N.  Y.  Courier  writes,  that  accredited 
agents  from  the  government  of  Yucatan  are  now  at 
Washington,  with  propositions  for  the  annexation  of 
that  part  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  The  wri- 
ter adds  that  they  have  not  been  very  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  president. 

The  arrival  of  those  commissioners  at  New  Or- 
leans, was  announced  by  us  some  weeks  since. 

Guitamala  sent  commissioners  to  the  United  States 
on  a similar  errand,  in  1824,  long  before  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  was  agitated. 

Annexation  of  Cuba. — The  N.  O.  Patria  announ- 
ces that  it  is  informed  through  a respectable  source, 
that  a new  Spanish  journal  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  short  time,  be  established  in  that  city,  “dedica- 
ted exclusively  to  advocate  the  emancipation  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  and  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States.”  One  of  the  two  principal  editors  will  come 
from  Havana,  where  the  sum  of  $10,000  is  already 
available,  for  this  new  enterprize;  the  other  is  already 
in  the  United  States.  With  regard  to  its  introduc- 
tion into  Cuba,  in  anticipation  of  the  hostility  of 
General  O’Donnell,  it  is  stated  that  the  persons  in- 
terested have  so  well  established  relations  there, 
that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  distributing  5,000 
copies  of  the  paper  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  Trist. — The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  that  Mr.  Trist  is  about 
to  be  dismissed  from  the  state  department,  and  Mr. 
Appleton,  now  chief  clerk  of  the  navy'  department 
appointed  in  his  place  The  reason  assigned  is,  that 
Mr.  Trist  has  transcended  his  powers  as  peace  commis- 
sioner in  Mexico. 

Rumors  had  reached  Vera  Cruz  prior  to  our  last 
dates  from  thence,  that  a treaty  had  been  concluded 
between  Mr.  Trist,  and  the  Mexican  commissioners. 
Vera  Cruz  papers  placed  no  reliance  upon  the  report, 
but  private  letters  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  have 
been  received  which  countenance  such  a result.  Re- 
ports were  current  in  Washington  the  beginning  of  this 
week,  which  looked  to  such  an  event.  On  Wednes- 
day the  National  Intelligencer  announced  that  they 
had  themselves  received  a letter  from  their  correspon- 
dent at  New  Orleans,  dated  the  16th  inst.,  giving  in- 
formation which  he  said  was  received  from  such  a 
source  as  to  leave  little  doubt  on  his  mind,  of  its  cor- 
rectness, that  “Mr.  Trist  has  signed  a treaty,  and 
that  it  will  be  received  here  (N.  Orleans)  by  the  next 
arrival.” 

Painting  for  the  cafitol Mi.  Powell,  the  ar- 

tist, who  has  been  employed  by  congress  to  fill  the 
remaining  vacant  panel  in  the  rotunda,  has  selected 
for  his  subject,  The  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  De 
Soto-,  location,  the  high  bluffs  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
chez,  which  overlooks  the  river  and  commands  an  ex- 
tended view  of  its  windings.  The  selection  is  admi- 
rable. The  library  committee  have  approved  of  his 
cartoon,  and  the  artist  has  lelt  Washington  to  com- 
mence transferring  it  to  canvass. 


General  Twiggs,  in  a letter  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  resolutions  highly  complimentary  of  him- 
self, passed  by  a Democratic  Convention  in  Geor- 
gia, quotes  the  resolutions,  and  thus  endorses  them — 

“The  preferment  of  political  aspirants,  may  have 
cast  in  the  shade  one,  who  was  second  in  command 
atTa  o A to,  and  Resaca,  not  behind  at  Monterey, 
and  first  at  Cerro  Gordo;  but  he  still  has  the  approv- 
ing consolation  within  himself,  of  having  done  his 
duty  well,  and  finds  his  position  verified,  by  the  voice 
of  the  army,  and  what  is  still  more  grateful,  by  the 
approbation  of  his  friends  at  home.'" 

U.  S.  senator  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  in  a letter  writ- 
ten in  reply  to  enquiries  from  a Iminl-t  a ion  members 
of  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  whilst  that  body  were 
balloting  for  senator,  says — 

“Differing  with  him  (Mr.  Calhoun)  di  ;tly  on  the 
subject  of  the  Mexican  war,  as  do  a major^y  of  those 
I propose  to  represent.  I have  no  desire  to  see  him 
brought  forward  for  the  presidency  or  vice  presiden- 
cy; nor  do  I believe  such  is  the  expectation  either  of 
himself  or  of  those  who  have  been  regarded  as  his 
especial  friends.”  Mr.  Lewis  further  declares  that  he 
‘shall  support  the  nominees  of  a Democratic  Conven- 
tion, if  they  are  sound  on  the  subject  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso,’  expressing  his  preference  for  a.  candidate 
from  the  free  states;  and  in  reference  to  the  war  says: 
“1  am  in  favor  of  its  vigorous  prosecution,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ample  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security 
for  the  future.” 

The  Houmas’  claim.  The  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States,  who  was  directed  by  a resolution 
of  the  senate  of  the  U.  S.,  on  the  26th  June,  1846, 
to  examine  the  evidences  of  title  in  the  case  of  a cer- 
tain Spanish  land  claim  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  ly- 
ing on  the  Mississippi,  above  New  Orleans,  called 
the  Houmas’  claim,  and  to  report  his  opinion  thereon 
to  the  president,  together  with  his  opinion  as  to  the 
legality  of  certain  patents  issued  in  favor  of  certain 
claimants  under  said  grant  by  Mr.  Bibb,  while  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  has  performed  that  duty  and 
given  an  opinion,  “That  the  patents  which  have  been 
i ssued  in  the  case  of  the  Donaldson  & Scott  claim  and 
the  Clatk  claim  were  so  issued  without  authority  of 
law,  and  therefore  void  and  of  no  effect.” 

[National  Intel. 

Expelled  reporters  re-admitted. — The  senate 
of  the  United  States  have  passed  resolutions  readmit- 
ting the  editors  of  the  Union  to  the  privilege  of  seats 
on  their  floor.  The  resolution  was  adopted  without 
opposition,  and  by  a unanimous  vote.  By  a similar 
resolution,  Mr.  Dow,  reporter  of  the  N.  York  Tri- 
bune is  also  readmitted. 

At  the  new  blacksmith’s  shop,  Washington  navy- 
yard,  they  are  putting  up  a new  steam  hammer,  com- 
posed of  a solid  block  of  iron  weighing  16,000  lbs. 
The  bed  in  which  this  is  to  be  placed  weighs  10,000, 
making  the  weight  of  the  hammer  when  completed 
26,000  pounds. 

Level  of  Lake  Ontario  — The  Rochester  Demo- 
crat gives  a record  of  the  height  of  Lake  Ontario, 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month  of  the  last  year,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  fluctuation  within  that  pe- 
riod has  been  no  less  than  23  inches. 

The  change  in  the  level  of  the  western  lakes  puz- 
zle the  curious. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  railroad. — 
The  ceremony  of  commencing  the  construction  of  the 
link  designed  to  connect  the  Chesaptake  emporium 
with  the  great  west,  took  place  at  Union  on  the  20th. 
The  western  Pennsylvanians  are  in  earnest  on  this 
subject  Most  heartily  we  wish  them  success. 

Letters  for  the  aimy  and  navy. — The  s'  istmaster 
general  has  decided  that  letters  to  the  tacjers  and 
seamen  of  the  navy,  as  well  as  of  the  army  in  Mexi- 
co, and  on  the  Mexican  coast,  or  the  frontier,  are 
free  of  postage,  under  the  law  of  the  last  session. 

Gen.  Harrison’s  carriage.  The  Frankfort  (Ky.) 
Commonw’ealth  contains  an  advertisement  offering 
for  sale  the  splendid  family  carriage  of  the  lamented 
Gen.  Harrison.  It  was  presented  to  Gen  H.  by  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore;  the  original  cost  was  $3,500, 
and  it  is  now  very  nearly  as  good  as  when  new; 
though  it  will  be  sold  for  greatly  less  than  cost.  The 
circumstances  of  the  family  are  not  such  as  will  per- 
mit them  to  keep  it. 


Funeral  honors,  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  Cols. 
Butler  and  Dickinson,  on  Tuesday  last,  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Columbia,  S.  C.  An  address  was  delivered 
by  Col.  Preston.  The  remains  of  Col.  Butler  were 
entombed  at  Columbia,  and  those  of  Lieut.  Col.  Dick- 
inson were  conveyed  to  Camden  under  escort. 

The  same  paper  announces  also  the  failure  of  Du- 
rand & McKenzie,  American  merchants — liabilities 
■£70.000. 

Smith  & Wilmer’s  Times,  announces  the  failure  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  & Joseph  Sands,  proprietors  of  the 
steamer  Sarah  Sands. 

The  failures  in  Great  Britain.— The  N.  York 
Herald  publishes  the  following  statement  of  failures 
in  Great  Britain  from  the  1st  of  August,  to  the  11th 
of  December,  1847. 


No. 

Amounts  known. 

August 

17 

£2,408  858 

September 

20 

5,745,854 

October 

22 

4,411,075 

November 

35 

2,854  464 

December 

12 

898,000 

Totals, 

104 

81  not  known,  say, 
7 nanks,  do  do 

26,38i,251 

4,050,000 

2,268,251 

Grand  total, 

192 

£28,799,502 

This  is  lor  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone.  The 
failures  from  December  11th  to  January  1st,  remarks 
the  Herald,  « ill  swell  the  hat  to  more  tnan  t -o  hun- 
dred, and  the  amount  to  more  than  £24,000,000, 
equal  to  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  dol- 
lars. 

We  have  recent  intelligence  from  Barbadoes,  W. 
I.,  of  the  failure  of  the  West  India  Bank.  Great 
distress  is  anticipated  there. 

Canal  Bank  of  New  Orleans. — A run  was  made 
on  the  6th  inst.,  upon  the  Canal  Bank  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  in  consequence  of  some  unfounded 
rumors.  The  small  holders  of  notes  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  bank  was  opened,  to  demand  specie.  In 
a little  while  the  hall  was  crowded  with  hill  holders 
and  spectators,  and  remained  so  till  nearly  3 o’clock. 
The  officers  of  the  bank  stuck  up  a notice  that  the 
hank  would  be  continued  open  till  dark,  in  order  to 
satisfy  all  demands;  additional  paying  tellers  were 
employed,  and  not  only  their  own  notes,  but  those 
of  all  the  city  banks  that  were  presented  were  cash- 
ed. The  bank  had  on  that  day,  1.877,117  dollars 
in  hand  in  specie,  against  1,286  260  dollars  of  their 
notes  in  circulation.  1.1  every  note  they  had  out  had 
been  presented  for  payment,  they  could  have  paid 
the  whole  and  would  have  had  $590,557  in  specie 
left.  The  demand  began  to  fall  od  about  noon,  and 
before  night  had  entirely  cea-ed. 

The  New  York  Sun  says: 

“We  have  private  accounts  from  New  Orleans, 
announcing  the  suspension  of  twelve  commercial 
establishments  m that  city,  during  the  first  week  in 
January.  These  disasters  weie  caus'd  by  the  de- 
preciation of  sugar  and  molassas,  upon  winch  the 
lactors  had  made  advances  to  planters,  to  a consid- 
erable amount  aoove  the  proceeds  of  consignments.” 

We  see  no  accounts  corroborating  the  foregoing 
item,  and  suspect  that  theie  is  Kile  truth  in  it. 

The  brig  Rupert,  bound  from  Pensacola  to  Tam 
pico,  with  a cargo  ol  lumber  ol  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, was  wrecked  on  Tampico  bar  on  the  1st  Jjn., 
a total  loss. 

Despatches  were  received  at  Vera  Cruz  in  the 
course  of  the  night  of  the  31st  ult.  by  a courier  from 
Mr.  Boyle,  British  chaige  d’affans  at  the  city  of 
Mexico.  They  were  immediately  despatched  to 
New  Orleans  by  her  majesty’s  brig  ol  war  Daring. 
Nothing  positive  was  known  with  respect  to  these 
despatches;  but  an  opinion  existed  at  Vera  Cruz 
that  they  were  negotiations  lor  peace.  This  opinion 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a British  vessel  of 
war  was  sent  to  N.  Orleans  with  them,  without 
wailing  for  a steamer. 

On  the  2d  inst.  a detachment  of25  dragoons  under 
Capt.  C.  Ker,  reached  Vera  Cruz,  having  left  the 
city  of  Mexico  on  the  27th  Dee.  will,  despatches 
for  Washington.  Mr.  Trist  did  not  accompany  the  n. 

Gen.  Cushing’s  brigade,  comprising  the  1st  and  2J 
Pennsylvania  regiments,  New  York,  South  Carolina 
and  Massachusetts  »o. unleers,  went  to  San  Angel. 

December  10. — “VVe  presume  they  will  nave  an- 
other place  ol  uebiinaliun  shortly. 

A small  command  had  been  despatched  from  the 
city  of  Mexico,  c.'inpused  principally  oi  the  9th  in- 
fantry, under  Col.  W itliers,  lor  the  mining  district  of 
Real  del  Monte,  on  ttie  road  towards  I’umptco,  lor 
the  purpose  ol  collecting  the  revenues  from  the 
mining  companies.  Anotucr  was  expected  to  leave 
in  a few  days  lor  Tokico,  the  capital  of  ttie  slate  of 
Mexico. 
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FOREIGN 


The  stea  >ier  Acadia  left  Liverpool  on  the  15ih 
ult.,  and  arrived  at  B .slonon  the  1st  February,  with 
37  passengers,  having  left  5 at  Halifax. 

The  British  steamer  frigate  Avenger,  was  totally 
lost  on  a rock  near  Malta,  about  the  1st  January. — 
Lieut.  F.  Hooke  and  four  of  her  men  reached  the 
Parbary  coast,  the  only  survivors  of  a crew  of  270 
souls,  hound  from  Gibraltar  to  Alexandria 

The  British  barque  Helena,  of  and  from  Dundee, 
bound  to  New  York  with  a cargo  valued  at  $100,000 
was  totally  lost  on  the  14th  December  three  days 
after  leaving  port.  Five  of  her  seamen  and  one 
passenger  were  drowned. 

Madame  Adelaide,  sister  to  Louis  Philippe,  diedat 
the  Tuilleries  on  the  3l~l  Dace  nber,  aged  71  years. 

A report  that  Louis  Pmlippe  had  been  taken  ill, 
and  had  to  be  bled,  sent  the  slocks  down  at  the 
bourse,  but  they  recovered  on  ascertaining  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  report. 

The  young  queen  of  Spain  is  seriously  ill.  Sue  is 
affected  with  epilepsy,  which  is  expected  to  prove 
fatal. 

The  emperor  of  Russia,  says  the  Cologne  Gazette 
of  the  5ih  January,  is'  seriously  i I,  with  bilious  fe 
ver,  a disease  well  known  to  be  dangerous  in  Rus- 
sia. 

Weather. — The  Elbe,  at  Hamburg,  began  to  freeze 
on  the  20lh  December.  O.i  ttie  23d  the  ice  bore 
small  carts  on  it.  The  Neva  is  closed;  communica- 
tion between  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt,  is  inter- 
rupted thereby. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Revenue. — The  gross  decrease  of  the  revenue 
of  the  year  has  oeen  ,£2  217,454;  of  which  jCI.- 
155,313  occurs  in  the  last  quarter,  ending  5th  Jan. — 
Rejecting  the  Cniua  money,  the  payment  of  advan- 
ces &c.,  the  ordinary  revenue  sho  vs  a decrease  ol 
£1,065,530,  and  the  las',  quarter  <£925  624  Tne  chief 
deficiencies  were  in  the  excise  sia  ips,  and  custo  ns. 
The  deficiency  in  stamps  was  <£171.8.32,  indicating 
clearly  the  falling  off  ol  trade  during  dial  period. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
the  precedi  ig  year,  the  last  six  months  show  a fall- 
ing off  in  revenue  ol  £2  022,554. 

The  yearly  expenditures  has  exceeded  the  income 
by  the  sum  of  £2,700,000.  Instead  of  a decrease, 
an  increase  of  taxation  is  apprehended. 

The  property  tax  amounted  to  £5  450,801. 

Total  income  ui  lue  year  ending  January  5.ri  1848 
£48  367  566. 

Lord  J lin  Russell  has  completely  triumphed  in 
the  case  of  the  appointment  ol  ihe  bisliop  of  Hamp- 
den. The  opposing  bishops  were  signally  discoin- 
filted. 

Ireland.  Famine  and  disease  are  daily  becoming 
appatlng  in  the  south  and  west.  Coroners’  inquesls 
have  been  held  over  lour  children  that  died  ol  star- 
vation on  the  road  side,  having  been  denied  food  by 
Capi.  Ominaney  and  the  Ketimare  boaid  of  guar 
dians  for  the  poor. 

At  Dundalk  72  ejectments  had  been  taken  out, 
and  82  additional  ejectment  writs  had  been  issued  by 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea.  In  the  county  of  VVeXtord 
extermination  by  ejectments  was  being  carried  on 
to  a frightful  extent.  Outrage  continued  to  be  more 
or  less  perpetrated,  but  cold  blooded  deliberate  mur- 
der seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the  vigorous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  executive. 

Meantime  the  lrisn  people,  like  our  neighbors  ttie 
Me  xieans,  are  becoming  more  and  more  divided 
amongst  themselves.  This  is  the  grand  lever  by 
which  England  has  lor  centuries  maintained  her  su 
piemacy  over  lrelund. 

FRANCE 

The  chamber  of  deputies  assembled  on  the  13th 
January.  The  debate  on  the  address  to  the  king’s 
speech  coniine  iced  on  the  10. h.  A bill  for  the  re- 
duction ol  postage,  ami  anoLner  lor  Hie  reduction  uf 
duties  on  salt  alter  1850,  were  introduced. 

Finances  Tim  budget  loi  1840,  proJueed  by  the 
minister  ol  finance,  states  that  me  ordinary  expell- 
ees lor  that  year  will  ue  balanced  by  the  receipts 

The  extraordinary  expellees  ol  that  year  are  fixed  at 
98,270  OOOi.,  of  which  59,300,0001'.  are  for  railways 

Princess  Jldclaide,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  amiable  members  of  Ihe  royal  ia.tiily.  the  was 
educated  oy  the  accomplished  Madam  de  Genlis, 
Mud  partook  largely  ol  ihe  adverse  fortunes,  as  welt 
Yw.xsetll.  Hi©  ‘23 


as  of  the  subsequent  favoring  fortunes  of  her  Royal 
brother.  Her  annual  income  amounted  to  1.8.)0,000f 
representing  a capital  of  60.050,000f.  She  was  lib- 
eral, wiihout  ostenlation  in  life.  By  will  she  dispo- 
sed of  her  estate, two  millions  to  the  Duke  of  Chartres; 
a million  each  to  the  Duke  de  Orleans,  and  D ike  de 
Nemours;  a million  yearly  to  various  private  lega- 
cies, and  the  rest  of  her  fortune  between  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  and  the  Duke  de  Montpensier. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  allied  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France 
had  determined  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the 
federal  troops  from  the  different  cantons,  and  to  re- 
store their  independence.  Russia  and  England  had 
not  declared  their  intentions. 

A further  reduction  of  the  army  has  been  ordered 
by  the  diet. 

From  discussions  in  the  French  chambers,  it  ap- 
pears that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lard  Palm  srston, 
the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  French  governments,  in 
November  last,  agreed  to  an  application  made  by 
the  Sonderbund  to  the  Pope,  requesting  him  to  fe 
call  the  Jesuits.  This,  however,  was  never  acted 
ipon. 

The  Pope  has  addressed  the  Diet,  complaining  of 
several  sacrilegious  acts  co  nmiUe.l  In  an  address 
delivered  hr  the  Pope  on  ttie  17th  D member,  he  de- 
plores the  demonstrations  on  the  taking  of  Lucerne 
as  of  immense  injury  to  Catholicism,  and  thieaten- 
ig  it  with  still  greater  evils. 

ITALY. 

Pope  Pius  IX  progresses  with  his  constitutional 
reforms,  on  the  most  comprehensive  plans.  The 
ministers  have  all  the  slate  appointments,  with  the 
exception  of  cardinals  and  nuncios. 

A reform  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit them  from  seeking  political  influence,  is  con- 
templated by  the  Pope. 

Twelve  hundred  muskets  had  arrived  from  France, 
according  to  the  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  Roman,  Tuscan,  and  Sardinian  governments,  to 
proceed  coincident. y on  ihe  subject  of  reform t, 
and  an  immediate  revolt  was  expected  in  Naples. — 
Ten  thousand  students  had  been  banished  from  the 
capital  but  it  was  subsequently  revoked  befure  the 
order  was  enforced. 

The  hostile  feeling  against  Austria  was  daily  gain- 
ing ground. 

Au  army  of  occupation  was  being  formed  in  Par- 
ma and  Modena  to  keep  Austrian  despotism  in  check, 
and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed. 

A sanguinary  massacre  had  taken  place  between 
the  military  and  the  people  of  Milan,  apparently  with 
the  acquiescence  of  ihe  superior  authorities.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  killed  and  wounded  by 
the  soldiery  is  stated  to  he  from  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Among  the  killed  was  the  aged 
counsellor  Maginini,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age, 
very  highly  respected. 

The  Swiss  soldiers  have  refuseJ  to  fight  against 
the  people. 

The  Pope,  however  popular  with  his  people,  is 
not  without  difficulties  in  controlling  the  populace. 
Some  scenes  have  occurred  tecently  at  Rome  very 
much  resembling  those  of  the  latter  days  of  Louis 
XVI. 

Abd  El  Kader  has  surrendered.  The  gallant, 
the  intrepid,  the  persevering,  the  daring  Arab  chief 
that  has  lor  so  many  years  combatted  the  power  and 
machinations  of  France  in  defence  of  his  native 
country,  is  at  last  subdued  and  in  the  hands  of  his 
toe.  Alter  the  departure  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  from 
Algerie,  who  had  in  fact  broken  down  the  chief, 
Aod-el- Kader  hovered  about  the  frontiers  of  Moroc- 
co, and  cnJeavored  to  rally  the  Musselmen  to  the 
delence  of  their  religion.  He  even  threatened  Fez 
the  capital,  and  denounced  the  e nperor  as  a traitor 
to  the  standard  of  the  Prophet.  Influenced  by  tne 
power  ol  France,  the  emperor  ol  Marocco  sent  an 
army  of  38,000  men  againsl  him.  Tne  Emir  was 
defeated  in  a daring  attempt  lo  throw  this  army  into 
conlusioii,  and  was  ihen  hemmed  in  by  them  among 
the  mountains  upon  the  S.-a  Coast.  The  French 
lorces  meantime  na  i cut  off  his  escape  by  ttie  way 
ol  the  southern  desert.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
elude  them,  the  E air  en  eted  into  stipulations  with 
the  French  co  .inlander,  Gen.  La  uonctere,  w hich 
were  ratified  b;  the  Duae  d’Aumale,  who  is  now  in 
command  ol  Algeria.  By  these  stipulations  the 
Emir  and  his  family  were  lo  he  permitted  to  retire 
to  £>t.  Jeau  d’  Acre,  or  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 


The  brave,  but  unfortunate  chief  resigned  himself 
into  the  custody  of  the  Christian  king  of  France, 
under  this  assurance,  guaranteed  to  him  by  Ihe  faith 
of  a Bourbon  prince,  to  whom  this  sacrifice  left  an 
undisputed  sovereignty  in  Algeria,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  estimate  in  which  French  officers  claim  to 
hold  brave  actions,  even  in  an  enemy;  sanctioned 
too  by  all  that  is  due  to  a gallant  bearing  in  misfor- 
tune—after  an  unsurpassable  series  of  desperate  ef- 
forts in  defence  of  his  country  and  his  religion. 

latest  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  final  dis- 
position of  this  chief,  Is  contained  in  a latter  from 
Toulon,  of  January  7th,  which  says: 

“The  authorities  h ive  received  instructions  rela- 
tive to  Abd-el  Kader  and  his  fatiily.  The  Emir  is 
to  be  transferred  to  morrow  to  Fort  Larnalgue, 
with  his  mother,  his  three  children,  and  his  brother- 
in  law,  Mustapha  Ben  Tchunn.  The  other  Arabs, 
new  at  the  L tzarelto,  are  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Mal- 
bousquet.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Finances  U.  S. — According  to  the  report  of  the 
acting  secretary  of  the  treasury,  of  the  quarter  en- 
ding 31st  Dec.,  1847,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained: 


The  receipts  from  customs  were 
“ lands 
“ miscellaneous 
Loans  (exclusive  of  treasury  notes 
funded) 


5,337,874  84 
938,865  36 
45,500  00 

2,012,450  00 

$8,307,450  20 


Expenditures — civil, 
tercourse 
Army 

Indian  department 

Fortifications 

Pensions 


miscellaneous,  and  foreign  in- 

$1,641,053  11 

$3,112,517  93 
5,  162  17 
80,067  58 
6,575  47 


Navy 

Interest  on  public  debt 
Reimbursed  treasury  notes,  (exclusive 
of  $2,281,500  of  funded) 
Redemption  of  purloined  tres.  notes 


3,308,323  15 
2,649,749  15 
787,459  II 

916,548  60 
2,785  86 


Treasury  notes. 

1848,  shows, 

The  amount  of  notes  outstanding 
Deduct  cancelled  notes  in  hands 
account  officers 


$9,305,  918  98 
•The  official  report  of  1st  Feb. 

$15,297,089  31 
1,646,050,00 


of 


$13,651,039  47 


Public  Deposites. — According  to  the  monthly 
statement  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  there  was 
on  deposite  in  the  several  government  depositories, 
on  the  24th  December,  subject  to  his  draft,  $2,  331,- 
262  68. 


California. — The  N.  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
has  a letter  from  Monterey,  under  date  of  Oct.  10, 
which  says — 

The  advance  party  of  Ihe  emigrant  column  for 
this  season,  is  already  in  California.  We  have  ceas- 
ed counting  their  wagons— and  as  for  the  emigrants, 
you  might  as  well  attempt  to  number  the  trees  which 
waive  over  them.  These  emigrants  would  have  set- 
tled the  fate  of  California  without  any  declaration  of 
war  with  Mexico.  They  might  perhaps  have  had  a 
little  fighting  here  b. tween  themselves  and  the  na- 
tives, but  their  triumph  was  sure,  not  only  in  their 
courage  and  skill,  but  in  their  overpowering  numbers. 

Some  of  your  politicians  talk  of  giving  up  Califor- 
nia. Why,  you  can  no  more  give  her  up,  than  you 
can  the  soil  on  which  you  tread.  You  may  say  she 
shall  go  back  to  Mexico,  but  she  wont  go  there;  she 
will  be  a territory,  and  then  a state,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Confederacy,  and  nothing  else.  We  don’t  care  a 
fig  how  you  figure  it  out  on  your  political  map;  wo 
have  figured  it  out  for  ourselves,  and  our  work  will 
stand,  whatever  may  become  of  yours. 


3*4 
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nut  exican  relations  - : he  Charleston  Coo 
Tier  publishes  a communication  of  c msidprabh 
lenctl)  si'iied  Lowndes"  The  ivnier.  prohibit 
General  Waddy  Thompson  or  Mr  Poinsett,  no 
iDcides  mainly  with  the  views  of  Mr  Calhoun  as 
recently  set  forth  in  the  senate.  The  subjoined  quo- 
tation must  limit  our  extracts  for  the  present. 

“It  has  been  said  that  in  offering  his  resolutions  re 
cently  in  the  senate,  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  sub 
jugate  ai  d hold  Mexico,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  denouncing 
a purpose  which  no  one  entertains.  It  is  strange  tha! 
this  should  be  said,  when  most  of  the  leading  demo 
cratir  papers  openly  advocate  that  policy — and  the 
official  organ  itself  does  not  disclaim  it.  I should 
not  be  surprised,  before  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  to  see  those  who  doubt  its  expediency  de 
nounced  as  guilty  of  moral  treason.  He  must  be 
blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  greatly  ignorant 
of  the  progress  of  popular  opinion,  and  the  tendency 
of  measures  now  in  progress,  wuo  does  not  see  (hat 
“to  this  complexion  it  must  come  at  last.”  For 
what  other  purpose  is  the  large  additional  force  re- 
quired? Less  than  ten  thousand  men  have  achieved 
the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  capital — we  have 
been  told,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  occupation 
of  the  capital  w ould  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
peace.  In  less  than  three  months  from  that  event, 
and  before  its  efficacy  has  been  tested,  a call  is  made, 
for  more  troops — surely  a force  of  more  than  30,000 
men,  which  is  now  there,  is  sufficient  to  retain  the 
possession  of  the  capital,  and  all  the  country  to  Vera 
Cruz,  if  ten  thousand  could  conquer  it.  More  espe- 
cially now,  when  the  Mexican  army  has  not  only 
been  dispersed,  but  annihilated,  and  nearly  all  their 
arms  and  munitions  taken  frum  them — why  send  so 
large  an  additional  lorce,  for  any  other  purpose  than 
additional  arid  permanent  conquest?  We  have  no 
reason  losuppose  lhat  it  will  have  any  great  influence 


in  conquering  a peace — we  h ,ve  already  possession 
of  the  heart  of  ihe  republic  and  its  capital — ol  seve- 
ral departments  on  the  northern  frontier — ol  Califor- 
nia, and  most  of  the  ports  and  towns  on  the  Pacific. 

If  tfn-se  conquests  have  wholly  failed  of  the  end  de 
sired,  the  anticipated  and  uncertain  effects  of  further 
conquests  can  scarcely  be  worth  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure winch  they  will  cost.  Besides  the  dishonor  of 
repeated  and  humiliating  defeats  in  sight  of  their  ca- 
pital, it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  very  substantial 
injury  which  has  been  cau-ed  to  Mexico  by  our  oc- 
cupation ol  ihe  country.  As  to  security  of  person 
and  property,  she  has  not  know  n so  good,  and  so  lit- 
tle exacting  a government,  for  the  last  hundred 
year-.  Private  properly  is  respected,  and  lor  the 
honor  of  our  country,  and  the  cause  of  civilized  war 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  ill  continue  to  he.  The  people 
are  let t free  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations,  and 
more  profitably  than  ever  before.  Every  town  and 
city  in  Mexico,  in  our  possession,  has  oeen  made  a 
watering  place — and  millions  ol  dollars  of  foreign 
capital  expended  there;  enough  one  would  suppose  to 
slin  ulate  the  industry  ol  even  Mexican  Lazzaroni, 
whici  constitute  nine-tenths  I the  population,  ll 
these  have  tieeii  ihe  results  hereiolore,  ..hat  ground 
have  »,  li  that  it  will  ue  otherwise  as  to  fu- 

t re  ' I eats.  ’ 

American  Colonization  society. — To  the  list  of 
Viet  Presidents  inserted  in  our  last  me  names  of  the 
lullo  mg  gentle  tn  are  to  be  added: 

47.  Jonathan  Hyde,  esq.,  ol  Bath,  Maine 

48  Kev.  Beverly  Waugh,  bishop  ol  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  chuich,  Baltimore. 

49  Rev  Di.  W.  B.  Johnson,  ol  Soutt.  Carolina. 

50  Moses  Sheppard,  Baltimore. 

51.  j hn  Gray,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

52.  Bishop  Mcllvam,  ol  Ohio. 

53  Rev.  Dr  Eugar,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

54  Rev.  H.  Li ; ds ley , D D.,  of  Tennessee. 

55  Huri.  J.  R.  Underwood,  ol  Kentucky. 

56  Hon.  C Marsh,  of  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

57.  Rev.  J.  J Janeuay.  D.  D.,  of  New  Jersey. 

58.  H.  L.  Lumpkin,  esq.,  Alliens,  Georgia. 

59.  James  Lem  x,  ol  New  York. 

60.  Bishop  Soule,  D D.  oi  Tennessee. 

61.  Prolessor  S.  C.  Upman,  of  Maine. 

62.  Hon.  Thomas  Corw  in,  of  Ohio. 

63.  Plon.  Thomas  W.  Williams,  ol  Connecticut. 

63.  Hon.  Simon  Greenleaf,  ol  Massachusetts. 

Legal  decisions.  Mrs.  (Gen)  Gaines's  case.— 
The  decision  by  ihe  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  of  the 
long  contested  case  of  Ctms.  Patterson  vs.  Edm.  P. 
Gaines  and  Myra  his  wile,  in  favor  ol  the  lady  who 
has,  according  to  the  derision,  so  long  endured 
wrongs,  has  created  no  little  sensation.  The  case 
was  an  appeal  from  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  ol  Loui- 
siana. 

. Mr.  Justice  Wayne  delivered  the  opinion  of  this 
couri,  reversing  the  decree  ol  Ihe  said  circuit  court 
iti  this  cause,  md  remanding  the  same  to  the  said 


court,  v.  ith  directions  that  a decree'  shall  he  • ad,-  i- 

-aid  court  in  this  rase.  Nectarine  fat  a lawful  mat 
riagi  wa-  contracted  in  P’  iladelpl  ui  Peril'S’.  Ivan  a 
between  Daniel  Clark  and  Z me  Carrier  : and  th 
Myra  Clark,  now  Myra  Gaines,  is  ihe  lawful  an 
only  child  of  that  marriage;  that  the  said  Ura  i 
the  forced  heir  of  her  father,  and  is  entitled  to  four 
filths  of  his  estate,  after  the  excessive  donation  in 
his  will  of  1811  is  redu  ed  to  the  disposable  quin 
turn  which  the  father  could  legally  give  to  others; 
that  the  property  described  in  the  answer  of  Charles 
Patterson  was  part  of  the  estate  of  Daniel  Clarke  al 
the  time  of  his  death;  that  it  was  illegally  sold  b 
those  who  had  no  right  or  authority  lo  make  a sal’ 
of  it;  that  the  titles  given  by  them  to  the  purchaser  , 
and  by  the  purchaser  to  the  defendant,  Charles  Pat 
terson,  including  those  given  by  he  buyer  Irom  ihe 
first  purchaser  to  Charles  Patterson,  are  void;  an 
that  the  said  properiy  is  liable,  as  a part  of  the 
estate  of  Daniel  Clarke,  to  the  legitim  >ie  of  the 
forced  heir;  and  that  the  defendant,  Charles  Patter- 
son, shall  surrender  the  same  as  shall  be  directed  by 
the  mandate  of  this  court,  amongst  other  things  to 
be  done  in  the  premises. 

A w riter  in  the  New  York  Courier,  thus  describes 
the  scene  in  court — 

“1  was  pre-ent  when  Judge  Wayne  read  the  de- 
cree in  her  favor.  The  court  was  crowded  to  over- 
flow with  the  wit,  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  ciiy, — 
while  immediately  opposite  ihe  chi-f  jus  ice  w re 
Clay,  Webster,  Jones,  Johnson,  & . & — all  lisien- 
ing  with  intense  anxiety  lo  hear  the  final  decree, 
which  proves  alter  all  that  “Law  is  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  and  her  seat  the  bosom  of  God.”  As  the 
judge  proceeded  lo  read  the  decree  the  audience 
was  breathless  and  silent  as  death!  The  form  ol  th. 
very  clever  and  accomplished  lady  was  bent  for- 
ward catching  every  word  as  it  fell — while  every 
eye  was  inleDt  on  her,  and  every  heart  throbbed  in 
unison  w ith  her  own.  As  the  judge  proceeded,  it 
became  manifest  that  there  was  an  earthly  tribunal 
where  the  rights  of  the  child,  the  wife  and  the  mo- 
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A LETTER  FROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  MCLEAN. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  a gentleman 
in  this  state,  and  h is  been  furnished  us  for  publica- 
tion. The  opinions  of  our  distinguished  men,  upon 
the  war  and  the  means  of  ending  it,  should  be  known. 
Judge  McLean  occupies  a high  official  position,  and 
has  been  named,  and  has  many  friends  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  for  the  presidency. 

[Cincinnati  Gazette. 

Washington,  Jan.  7,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir:  To  all  human  appearance  the  ter- 
mination of  this  miserable  war  with  Mexico  is  more 
remote  than  when  the  first  blow  was  struck-  In  my 
judgment  it  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
commenced  by  marching  our  army  into  disputed  ter- 
ritory in  the  possession  of  Mexico;  and  I think  that 
congress,  who  unquestionably  have  the  power,  should 
put  an  end  to  the  war  on  just  and  honorable  princi- 
ples. 

After  agreeing  upon  the  terms  on  which  a treaty 
should  he  made,  they  should  call  upon  the  executive 
by  resolution  to  offer  a peace  lo  Mexico  upon  that 
basis;  and  during  the  negotiation,  h .stilities  should  be 
suspended.  If  the  president  shall  refuse  to  do  this, 
in  the  military  appropriation  bills  the  army  should  be 
required  to  take  such  positions  as  shall  carry  out  the 
views  of  congress.  These  bills  the  president  could 
not  veto,  and  he  would  be  bound  by  their  require- 
ments This  may  be  done  by  the  house. 

I hope  congress  will  reluse  to  issue  any  more 
treasury  notes.  The  notes  demanded,  in  addition  to 
those  already  in  circulation,  would  flood  the  country 


ther  coul  i be  protected,  and  every  heart  was  moved,  I with  that  description  of  paper.  Such  an  emission 
and  every  eye  was  lighted  up  with  gladness  and  de-  would  constitute  a government  bank,  controlled  and 
light.  i managed  by  a party  administration.  We  have  now 

The  decree  was  concluded,  and  then  arose  a see  n-  fifteen  millions  of  treasury  notes  in  circulation,  and 
I shall  never  forget,  and  w hich  language  ! ails  to  authority  to  issue  five  millions  more.  I would  not 
convey.  The  immense  auditory  rose,  encircling  the  increase  this  circulation,  a dollar,  but  reduce  itas  ra- 
lady,  each  emulating  the  other  in  the  etiori  t>  gr.v-p  pjjjy  as  possible.  Such  a system  would  be  iucompa- 
her  hand  and  congratulate  her  upon  the  result,  whii  ii  rVy  more  dangerous  to  the  public  morals  and  the 
proves  that  justice,  though  slow , is  in  the  end  certain  , f.  ...  . r r t c , . . ... 

ll  I had  The  pen  ol  inspiration  1 might  de-erne  public  liberty  than  any  other  system  of  banking  that 
the  scene.  1 cannot.  I tie  wife  ol  the  gallant  sol-  cou^  devised. 

dier  sat  unmoved  until  she  felt  cun>cious  of  tier  tri  "1°  mee^  any  deficiency  of  the  revenue  to  pay  the 
umpli,  and  the  woman,  with  all  her  pent  up  tender-  current  expenses  of  the  war,  I would  authorize  loans 
tits.-,  stood  revealed  in  ihe  burning  tears  that  roiled  at  par,  paying  not  more  than  six  per  cent  interest, 
dowi  her  checks,  as  il  in  humility  and  tnauklultiess  and  if  loans  cannot  he  made  at  this  rate,  let  the  ad- 
to  Gud.  The  sentiment  that  pervades  tbiscommu-  ministration  resort  to  a system  of  taxation,  which 
mty  is  one  ol  heart-lelt  rejoicing;  all  doing  h nor  11  cause  the  people  to  feel  the  expense  of  the  war. 


toner,  who  with  unshaken  energy,  lias  v indie  ten 
her  own  rights  without  trenching  on  those  ol  otners. 
Her  lolly  character  is  understood,  and  perfectly  ap- 
preciated— for  she  is  acknowledged  to  be  ol  that 
ciase  who  would  brave  the  fury  ol  the  elements,  or 
kneel  by  a pallet  of  straw  in  the  wintry  miduig  t,  to 
bring  consolation  to  the  gailant  soldier  in  his  p<  rse- 
cuiiuns.and  brighten  ms  passage  to  the  giave,  in  the 
blest  hope  of  a le-union  hereaiter. 

A Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  Yu. k 
Post  writes — 

“Mrs.  Gaines’  good  fortune  is  quite  a topic  here 
Site  has  added  luel  to  the  excitement  among  ihe 
gossips  by  presenting  tw  o very  estimable  young  la- 
dies, here,  five  thousand  dollars  each.  1’he  de  ision 
of  the  Supreme  court  snaps  ma  y a chain  ol  tide 
hereiolore  relied  on  by  the  properly  holders  in  Lmii 
siana,  and  the  demand  of  “mesne  profits.”  rlio.ecl 
to  her  by  law,  will  be  ruinous  lo  many.  It  is  witli 
very  great  pleasure,  then,  that  1 am  able  lo  state 
ld  good  authority,  lhat  ihe  successful  litigant  oil, 
waive  this  legal  claim,  and  is  willing  lo  give  quo 
claim  deeds  to  innocent  and  honest  purchasers  wnn 
out  extorting  an  unreasonable  consideration.” 

The  New  York  Day  Book  stales  lhat,  in  1843 
when  Mrs.  Gaines,  (men  Mrs.  WhitDey,)  soon  aiiei 
her  marriage,  went  lo  New  Orleans  with  Mr.  Wmt 
ney  to  take  measures  to  obtain  Men  rights,  they  a.  - 
plied  to  Edwaid  Livingston  lor  advice,  as  to  in. 
best  mode  of  proceeding,  and  gave  him  a lee  » 
$5U0  lor  a written  opinion  on  t.  at  point  alone.  H 
lurnistied  them  accordingly,  with  a veiy  deliberate; 
prolound  and  elaborate  opinion,  counseling  iheui  to 
adopt  the  proceeding  by  tail  in  chancery  as  ultimate 
ly  Me  most  complete  and  speedy,  though  at  ihe  ou 
set  and  lor  a time  apparently  the  most  tedious  a.  o 
expensive.  \Y  ith  remarkable  sagacity  and  loresig,  i 
he  lorelold  precis. ly  every  obstacle  and  tve.y  si  p 
ol  Meir  progress,  with  an  accuracy  lhat  has  no. 
been  lound  lo  vary  in  a single  pailicnlai  in  M 
course  ol  a litigation  ol  lourteen  years, — (rum  u» 


All  wars  should  be  accompanied  by  a system  of  di- 
rect and  internal  taxation.  Nothing  short  ol  this 
can  show-,  in  addition  to  thesaciifice  of  life,  what  we 
pay  for  military  glory.  This  was  the  policy  in  the 
better  days  of  the  republic. 

The  late  war  with  England  was  nobly  sustained  by 
the  people,  not  only  in  the  field  Dut  by  the  payment 
of  taxes.  And  they  will  sustain  every  just  war  in 
which  our  country  shall  be  involved.  But  1 risk  no- 
thing in  saying  that  an  attempt  to  adopt  such  a sys- 
tem of  taxation  would  wind  up  this  Mexican  war  in 
sixty  days.  And  this  shows  that  the  war  should  be 
put  an  end  to.  This  may  be  done  by  congress  in 
ninety  days,  and  1 pray  God  that  they  may  do  it. 

Very  truely,  yours, 

JOHN  McLEAN. 


The  army  contracts  for  1848,  for  furnishing 
supplies  to  the  United  estates  troops,  have  been  distri- 
buted as  follows: 

Blankets — 15,000 — to  Grant  & Barton,  New  York, 
Kerseys — 100, 000  yards  sky  blue — to  Caleb  Jones, 
agent  ol  the  Virginia  Woollen  Co. 
“ 4,000  darn  blue  du.  lo  F.  W.  Priest, 

Ci tile  Falls  Wool  Growers’  Man- 
ufacturing company. 

Fine  blue  cloth — 400U  yards,  dragoon  service — to 
W.  Churchill,  Utica  steam  ..oonen  Company. 
Cotton  and  wool  flanneis — lO,UUu  yarus — to  John 
Scott,  Fairmount,  Philadelphia. 

Twilleu  flannels— 20, UOU  yards— to  T.  Peck,  New 
York. 

Half  hose — 3,000  dozen — to  Thus.  R.  Fisher,  Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania. 

I he  item  of  “kerstys,”  allotted  to  the  Virginia 
Woollen  company  at  ruchmond,  involves  a cost  of 
upwards  of  j>125,U00. 
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Pennsylvania. — Gubernatorial  election  returns.  On 
the  14th  July  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  pro- 
ceeded to  canvass  the  returns  of  the  election.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  i-i'sull: 

Francis  R.  Shunk,  46,081 

James  Irvin,  28,148 

Emanuel  Reigart,  11,247 

These  returns  show  that  Mr.  Shunk  had  17,933 
majority  over  Mr.  Irvin,  and  6636  over  the  conjoined 
vote  uf  Messrs.  Irvin  and  Reigart. 

State  debt. — A bill  appropriating  $2,000,000  to 
meet  'he  interest  of  the  state  debt  payable  the  1st 
F>  b ha  passed,  and  the  interest  is  paid. 

Th-  amount  of  the  debt,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  state  treasurer,  was  on  the  1st  January 

1848. 

Funded  debt,  viz.,  6 per  ct.  stocks  $1,752,332  06 
5 “ “ 37,267,990  37 

4 1-2  “ “ 200,000  00 


Total  funded, 

Relief  notes  in  circulation 
Interest  certificates,  outstanding 
Do.  unclaimed 
Interest  on  unclaimed  certificates 
Domestic  creditors 

Total  public  debt,  Jau.  1,  ’48 

State  public  property. 
Canals  and  railroads,  at  original 
cost 

Pttolic  buildings  and  grounds  at 
Harrisburg,  est’d  value 
Stale  arsenals,  powder  maga- 
zines, &c.,  estimated 
St  ck  in  sundry  corporations,  par 
value 

Money  due  on  unpatented  lands, 
estimated, 


39,220,325  43 
881,664  00 
253,956  43 
4,448  38 
22,459  88 
96,095  47 


40,578,949  51 

$28,669,377  72 

250.000  00 

100.000  00 

2,051,998  52 

170,000  00 


ssigned,  and  ibis,  as  expri.'Sen  in  the  deeds,  was  con- 
t-  mplmed  a.-  the  principal  source  for  the  payment  of 
da  debts  of  the  Bank;  all  which  was  intended  in  he 
effected  by  preventing  'he  execution  of  judgments  that 
might  be  recovered  against  the  Bank,  lill  its  affairs 
should  be  wound  up.  In  1841,  Alex.  II.  A thur  be 
ing  i lie  holder  of  a considerable  amount  nf  notes  ofihe 
Bank,  submitted  the  deeds  ot  assignment  to  the  exami- 
uaiton  of  his  counsel  William  G.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of 
this  city,  and  upon  his  counsel  and  advice  lhai  the  as- 
signment could  be  broken  and  set  aside,  he  had  suit 
instituted  to  recover  his  claim  Judgniem  was  obtain- 
ed in  Warren  circuit  court,  levied  on  the  property  of 
the  Bank,  the  execution  of  which  was  enjoined,  and 
the  cause  went  into  the  Supreme  Court  ol  Chancery, 
where  li  was  argued  on  demurrer,  by  Geo.  S.  Yerger, 
Esq.,  and  S S Prentiss.  Esq.,  on  he  part  of  the  assign 
ees  and  by  Win.  Thompson,  sr.,  and  W.  G homp- 
soi.,Esq.,  for  the  other  side — the  demurrer  raising  the 
iogie  question  of  the  legal  validity  ot  ihe  assig  inent, 

10  king  ro  the  face  of  the  deeds  alone. 

The  chancellor  gave  his  decision  in  1844,  susiaimrig 
the  assignment,  from  which  decision  an  appeal  was  la- 
k ii  io  die  Hi.  h Court,  by  w ioli  ihe  chancellor's  decree 
is  reversed,  and  it  is  decided  that  the  assignmect  is 

11  cgal  and  void  upon  the  face  of  the  deeds  themselves. 
We  learn  that  ilns  decision  is  based  upon  one  of  tha 
p ints  presents  and  argued  filly  before  the  chancellor, 

n 1844.  by  W.  G Thompson,  E-q.,  who  argued  ihe 
cause  as  lead  rig  counsel  in  reply  for  Mr.  Arthur,  in  the 
High  Court — viz:  tiiat  ihe  assignment  was  an  attempt 
to  appropriate  the  property  and  effecls  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  .,1  the  Bank,  postponing  creditors  without  limit. 
The  effect  of  this  decision  is  lo  displace  the  assignees, 
and  throw  tne  whole  business  of  the  Bank  back  into 
tne  hands  o»  ihe  President,  Directors  & Co  . as  it  stood 
Oetore  the  assignment.  [Vicksburg  Whig. 


Louisiana — Hon.  Pierre  Soule  has  been  elected 
-en  tor  oi  i tie  United  States  lor  six  years  from  the 
to  rlh  oi  March  next  The  legislature  had  a whig 
maj'.riiy  on  joint  nallol,  and  ii  was  generally  ex- 
p e ed  ihai  ihe  eandi  laic  of  that  parly  woul  I ne 
elected.  Ho  i John  Slidell  (de  n.)  trie  laie  minister 
lo  Mexico,  and  o.i  Kenner  (whig)  were  at  first  the 
Oppus  ng  candidal  out  alter  the  second  ballot,  Mr 
Slidell  as  w it  , drawn,  and  Mr  Soule  nominated  — 
The  loiluwing  was  the  vo  e on  me  respective  bal- 
loting-: 

1.  2 3 

K uner  (whig)  64  64  61 

S'ldcil  (de  ) 64  64  0 

Houle  (deni  ) 0 6 68 

Wietioia-  (d.  m ) 1 1 U 

Mr.  Soule  is  a man  of  distinguished  talents,  and 
during  his  brief  career  in  the  senate  Iasi  session,  at 
traded  much  attention. 

Mississippi — The  Legislature  assembled  at  Jack 
eon  on  ihe  3.  January;  and  organized,  both  branches 
ele  ling  a mini -i rn ion  officers 

The  Senate — Lipencomb,  of  L>  > ndes,  was  chosen 
prtM'.em  Mr  D zier,  secretary. 

The  House — J.  J.  McRea,  ol  Clarke  county,  was 
elecieu  speaker  and  E.  P.  Ru-sell,  clerk. 

Governor  Browns  annual  message  reiterates  the 
recommendations  ot  ins  former  message  in  relation 
to  the  payment  ol  Planters’  bank  ootid-. 

Finances — Relative  lo  ihe  current  ondition  of  the 
fina-.ciai  affairs  ot  the  si  te  tne  governor  say-:— - 
“The  treasury , liav  lug  recovered  from  its  embarrass- 
merits,  has  continued  lor  two  years  pa-t,  »■  ilhout  in 
teiniissioii,  to  pay  all  amhonz  d demands  upon  it, 
and  no-v  contains  a surplus  o $1 15  75 5 41,  ex<  lusive 
Ol  the  two  ml  three  per  cm ..  luuus.” 

Federal  relations  — O.i  tne  mi  ,j  i of  the  acquisi- 
tion oi  territory  ue  lun.es  me  am,  Wi.uioL  proviso 
ground. 

The  Vicksburg  Bank —Important  Leg'll  Decision— In 
the  High  Court  oj  Errors  ond  Appeals  — Ait  x.  H.  Ar- 
th  .r,  vs.  i w.v  E- Ro  .ms  vV,  s.  6 • • i y and  W.  C, 
WalKer,  a.-si^-ees  oi  tne  Coin,  and  Railroad  B.mk  of 
Vieksourg  t uis  great  t ause  wasdecideu  by  the  court, 
o..  ihe  ItSiu  ol  Juiuaiy,  in  favor  of  me  appellant,  Ar- 
thur 

In  lebruury,  1840,  tlje  Directory  of  th"  Banks  which 
was  inoorporuteu  with  a capital  of  -4,4,000  000,  mads 
two  deeds  ol  ussig  une n ; , conveying  all  ns  property  and 
effect.--  ot  every  description,  to  three  trustees  nr  assign- 
ees, f ,r  ihe  alleged  purposes  of  enqabling  it  to  avoid  a 
(orlenure  of  us  charter  hy  co  npleting  the  railroad 
within  ihe  time  prescribed  in  ihe  charier,  and  of  pla- 
cing all  its  creditors  on  an  equal  footing.  The  profits 
to  arise  from  the  road  after  its  completion  wore  also 


F it  A D E AND  CO  Vl  vl  E K O E 

Seamen . — Statistics.  By  a state  ,en  ,f  t lie  s creta- 
ry  -d  me  New  York  Seamen’s  Friend  Society,  it  ap 
pears  ihere  are  200, 0d0  seamen  engaged  in  the  various 
ports  of  the  Unued  Slates — 50u,000  in  the  United  Siah-s 
and  Gie  u Britan-,  and  dependencies,  and  over  2,000, - 
! 000,  including  watermen,  tiere  and  elsewhere,  in  the 
commercial  world. 

Breadstoffs  exported.  The  New  York  Express, 
says:  ‘‘The  whole  auariii  y of  flour  shipped  from  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  United  Sia'es,  beiween  1st  Septem- 
ber  last  and  the  close  of  the  1st  week  oi  January,  fall 
short  of  86,000  bills.,  and  of  Indian  corn  about  476  000 
bushels,  i he  Stirling  value  of  ihe  products  may  be 
about  jC273  0U0  sterling — to  which  adding  for  corn 
meal  and  wheat  exported  during  the  same  time  about 
.£90,000— we  shall  have  ihe  sum  oi  £363,000  as  ihe  to- 
tal product  of  more  than  five  months’  shipments  of 
breaustufls.’’ 

Imports  at  New  York  The  value  of  merchandize 
i .porteu  at  New  York  during  tne  week  ending  14.h 
uli.,  excepiing  that  sent  to  ware., ou  e,  has  been  as  lol- 
lows,  compared  with  previous  years; 

1846  1847.  184S. 

Free  goods  97  701  126,091  92,411 

Dutiable  goods  563,060  1,931,461  1,135,687 

Total  merchandise  $660,060  2,057,552  1,228,098 

Specie  26  225  1.000  10,725 

Cash  received  143.955  508  923  3rl,566 

Ayerage  rate  of  duty  25  4 7 26|  27| 

Trade  and  statistics  of  Baltimore.—  Port  of  Balti- 
more, 1847. 

Imports,  in  American  vessels  $3,757,68n 

Do.  in  foreign  658,180 


The  Ci iy  collecior  has  paid  to  the  register  during  the 
year,  for  taxes  collected  on  the  levy  of  1847  $341,523  84 
for  levies  ot  previous  years  146,840  21 

from  purnp  and  other  taxes  4,487  60 

Total  amount  collected,  including  dis. 

for  prompt  pay  549,912  50 

The  may  or  speaks  in  complimentery  terms  of  the 
prompt  payment  that  ihe  citizens  have  made  this  year. 

City  taxes  From  the  annual  report  of  the  City  Re- 
gister it  appears  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  during 
the  past  year  have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  City 
expenses  In  order  to  meet  the  deficiency  and  provide 
for  the  exiien-es  of  the  current  year,  the  register  estimates 
i ha i notwithstanding  the  increased  amount  of  assess- 
menu  'he  rate  of  taxation,  which  last  year  was  69J  eta. 
in  the  $100,  will  have  to  be  raised  to  $1  16,  being  an  in- 
ert ase  ,,|46j  cents.  (This  is  exclusive  of  the  state  tax, 
which  when  added  will  raise  the  rate  to  about  $1  75  in 
every  $100  of  property) 

Number  of  deaths  reported  during  the  year  3,794,  being 
542  H .re  than  ihe  preceding  year. 

Tobacco  inspections.  1847 — remaining  on  hand  lilids. 
to  ihe  live  state  warehouses  in  ihe  city  of 
Baltimore  on  ihe  1st  January,  1847,  32,187 

Inspected  iri  1947,  50,195 


To'al, 

Exported  and  consumed  in  1847, 


82,382 

53,915 


Remaining  on  hand  31st  December,  1847,  28,460 

The  diffluent  kinds  of  tobacco  inopected  during  the 
year  were  as  follows: 

hhds.  hhds. 

Maryland,  33  729  Ohio,  15,679 

Kentucky,  664  Virginia,  69 

Pennsylvania,  29  Missouri,  25 

Total,  50,195 

Foreign  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Baltimore  during  the 

y,ar  1846  vessels  582 

1847  “ 651 


bbls. 

half  bbls. 

Total  in  bbls. 

1840 

764,115 

31,606 

779,918 

1841 

613,016 

31,716 

628,974 

1842- 

544,801 

26,962 

553,2.82 

1843 

547,221 

26.415 

660,431 

1844 

486  475 

26.052 

499,501 

1345 

563  632 

26,226 

576,745 

1846 

834  455 

31,322 

850,116 

1847 

945,787 

27,339 

959,456 

T’be  inspections  of  1847, 

comprised 

bbls. 

hall  bbls. 

Howard  Street, 

646,433 

2,887 

City  Mills, 

232,991 

24,201 

Faintly, 

23,580 

251 

Susquehanna, 

42,783 

09 

9*5,787 

27,339 

Besides,  6,666  bids,  and  49  hail  bbls.  rye  flour,  and 
934  hhds  105.842  bills,  and  1,293  half  bbls.  corn  meal. 

Tonnage  and  wharfage.  The  harbor  master’s  collec- 
tions in  1847  amounted  to  422  656  21  on  which  his  com* 
iniosi.ms  were  $3,931,  leaving  a net.  revenue  $.18,725  21 
Market  Revenue. 

Market,  $6,374  80 

“ 8.911  87 

“ 3,336  40 

“ 2,596  38 

” 1,826  9! 

“ 85  00 

“ 40  00 

“ 15  00 

$23,285  66 


Lexington 
Centre 
Hanover 
Fell’s  Point 
Bel  Air 
Richmond 
Hollins  street 
Cross  street 


Total  imports  of  the  year 

Exports  h American  vessels 
Do.  m foreign 


$4,415,869 


6,668,499 

3,143,544 


Total  of  exports  $9,812,043 

Vessels.  Tons.  Men. 
American  vessels  entered 
from  loreign  ports  355  77  000  3.316 

Foreign  do.  142  39  160  1,594 


Total  entered  497  116,253  4,911 

American  vessels  cleared 
to  foreign  ports  456  107,045 

Foreign  do  250  59,754 


4 359 
2 569 


2.00S 


Total  cleared  666  166  809  6,928 

Houses  built  during  the  year  1347 
Assessable  property.  Accor  ing  to  the  mayor’s  an 
nual  message  'o  the  councils,  the  amnunt  ot  property  in 
the  city  liable  m taxation,  as  per  assess- 
ment of  1847,  is  $77  612,330 

Being  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
ass  ssnie.nt  of  11  7, ,0,005 

The  amount  of  the  assessment  ot  real  and  personal 
property,  lor  city  purposes  for  Amt.  exempt 

1816  $63  141.140 

1847  74.92J.I45  $409  329 

1843  77  612,380  418,770 

To  the  amount  of  property  assessed  as  taxable  for 
City  purposes,  as  above,  he  value  of  Baltimore  City 
stock,  held  hy  non  residents,  is  added  by  state  autho- 
rity, in  levying  the  state  tax, 


Tid  water  canal  trade— Towboat  system.  The  annual 
report  of  tne  Philadelphia  anu  Havre-de  Grace  Steam 
Towboat  Company,  the  number  ot  boats  towed, 

In  1841  961  boats, 

do  1342  1,380  do 

do  1843  1,908  do 

do  1844  2,474  do 

do  1845  3,593  do 

do  1846  3,858  do 

do  1841  4.806  do 

The  report  also  contains  the  f llowing  table  of  tha 
produce  and  merchandize  transported  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  can  1 between  Philadelphia  and 
Havre  tie  Grace,  during  tne  year  1847: 

From  Havre  de  Grace. 


To  Havre  de  Grace. 

Dry  goods,  lbs.  4,358,352 
Earthenware  “ 1,034,142 
Groceries; 

(genera!,)  “ 

Coffee  “ 
bbls. 


Bark,  (cords  1,619)  and 
lbs.  310.143 

Flour,  bbls.  113,08! 

Wheat,  bushels  439,453 
Rye  & oats,  bus.  99,687 
Corn  “ 294.110 

Leather,  lbs.  989.599 
Nails,  “ 1,640,707 

Lumber  (sawed) 
square  feet  27.974.24S 
Shingles,  10  579  576 

Slaves  926  946 

Iron,  wro’t  tons,  7,669 
*■  castings  and 
Blooms,  tons,  2 ,650 
Wool,  lbs.  69,258 

Biium’s  coal  tons.  6.334 
,The  bonks  of  Baltimore  on  the  1st  January,  1847,  show 
an  aggregate  ot  discounts  $10,157,546 

Calculation  2,104,713 

Specie  1,832,91® 

Peposites  3,123,875 


Fish 
Oil 

Hides 
Sugar 
Salt 
Plaster 
Hardware 
Tobacco,  man.  “ 
Bacon 
White  lead 


lbs, 

bus. 

tons 

lbs 


8,247,929 

2,028,461 

2,028,461 

950 

1,523,521 

2,339,648 

132,622 

49,790 

1,811,598 

41.281 

180,800 

68,738 
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Being  an  I'lCTtr.-r  sirirr  let  January,  1846,  of  sped' 
•■81 '3,602;  of  circulation  $118,464,  and  a decrease  ,<[  $160, 

664  in  discounts,  and  $38,124  in  the  deposites. 

Trade  and  Statistics  of  Boston.— Foreign  arrivals. 

Total  in  1842  1,784  1845  2,306 

“ 1843  1,716  1846  2 090 

•«  1S44  2,171  1847  2,740 

Showing  an  increase  of  over  50  percent,  since  1842. 

The  Arrivals  in  1847  comprise  20  steamers,  437  ships, 
and  barques,  brigs,  679;  schooners.  1604. 

Of  those,  1567  were  British,  1147  American,  7 Swe- 
dish, 4 Danish,  4 French,  3 Dutch.  3 Brazilian,  2 Bre- 
men, 1 Spanish,  1 Belgian,  and  1 Russian. 

Of  those  arrivals,  382  were  from  the  port  of  Pictou, 
the  coa!  depot,  of  Nova  Scotia..  being  nearly  three  times 
as  many  as  from  the  next  highest  port.  St.  Johns,  N. 
B.,  from  which  there  were  142,  from  Halifax.  138.  An- 
napolis, N.  S-,  124;  Windsor.  124;  Sidney,  110,  &c. 

The  number  of  arrivals  from  Liverpool  was  127;  from 
London,  13;  Glasgow,  23;  Cork,  14;  Rio  Janeir  >,  15; 
Cardenas,  90;  Cuba,  68;  Mantanza-,  59;  Havana.  53; 
Trinidad,  4 1 : Hayti,30;  Port  au  Prince,  27;  Aux  Cayes, 
24,  &c.,  &c 

arrivals  Coastwise. 

Total  in  1S42  3 862  1845  5,482 

“ 1843  4 702  1846  6.732 

“ 1844  5.909  1847  7,004 

Which  shows  the  number  of  coastwi  e arrivals  to 
have  been  nearly  doubled  since  1842. 

The  arrivals  coastwise  of  1847  comprised  39  steamers. 
415  ships  and  barques,  1017  brigs,  5,424  schooners,  and 
105  sloops. 

Ol  these  arrivals.  1,507  were  Irorn  Philadelphia,  804 
from  New  York,  265  from  Albany,  193  from  Baltimore, 
74  from  Richmond,  75  from  Norfolk,  77  from  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.,  &c-,  &e.  Much  the  largest  number  of 
them  were  Irorn  twenty  or  thirty  ports  in  Maine:  those 
from  Bangor,  351;  Portland,  277;  Bath,  229;  Thomas- 
ton,  189,  &c.,  &c. 

Tonnage  and  Seamen  Table,  showing  the  tonnage  and 
number  of  seamen  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  lor  the  last  ten  years: 

Tonnage  Tonnage  Men 

Years  entered.  cleared,  employed. 

1838  208,891  162,884  7964 

1839  227,422  196,036  9758 

1840  257,143  189,687  9850 

1841  286,812  236,464  12,066 

1842  270,711  217.S29  11,465 

1S|3  247,215  221,411  10,647 

1844  311,529  242,340  13,298 

1845  316,026  309  5G5  13,981 

1846  302.901  271,272  12,787 

1847*  375,572  326,708  16,824 

* Fourth  quarter  estimated 

Imports  and  Exports. — Revenue  Collected.  Statement 
of'  the  value  of  imports  to,  and  exporrs  from,  foreign 
ports,  at  the  port  of  Boston,  from  1838  to  1847,  i.iclu- 


give: — 

Imports. 

Expoi 

Foreign 

rts. 

Domestic 

Merchandize. 

Products 

1338 

$13,463,465 

$2,595,937 

$4  440,891 

1839 

18,409,186 

3,495,720 

4,507.816 

1840 

14.123,308 

3,268,535 

5,135  779 

1811 

18.908,242 

3 499  590 

5.892,672 

1842 

16  027.450 

2 475  233 

4,750,851 

1843 

20  662,567 

3 453.660 

5,081,704 

1S44 

22,141.788 

2 351,495 

5,843,231 

1845 

21,591  877 

2 534.557 

6 736.273 

1846 

21,234.800 

1,764.022 

6 481  802 

1847* 

47,110,761 

1,675,366 

8,837,776 

* Fourth  quarter  estimateo. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  revenue  collected 
t the  port  of  Boston,  in  each  year,  from  1833  to  1847, 

Revenue. 
$3,491,019  82 
5,934  915  14 
5,249,631  00 
4,872,570  16 
5,414,223  39 


inclusive: — 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Year. 

1838 

$2  538,398  40 

1813 

1839 

3,294.827  65 

1344 

1840 

2 456,926  22 

1845 

1341 

3,226,441  47 

1846 

1842 

2,780,186  04 

1847* 

Total 

* Fourth  quarter  estimated. 


righton  Cattle  Market. 

1845 

ef  Cattle, 


48,910 
13.275 
107,960 
56,580 
$1,871,119 
1947. 

f Cattle— Sales  estimated  at 


rep’ 

’ine, 

ales  estimated  at 


$39,269,172  29 
Post. 


1846 

38,670 

15,164 

105,350 

44,910 

$1,S93,648 

Si. 649  150 
497.712 
237,719 
334,881 


Real  and  Personal  Estate  in  Boston.- 
1,445.  1846. 

P.-.|  81  U91.400  90,119.609 

.;,.,,0'a;  53,957.300  58,720.000 


$2,719,462 
■Valuation  of. 
Increase. 

8 128.200 
4,762.700 


Rise  of  Property  in  Boston.  There  has  been  an  im- 
mense rise  in  wharf  property  in  Boston  within  a few 
years  past.  A wharf  estate,  purchased  in  1S20  for 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  has  been  sold  in  parcels,  to 
different  railroad  companies,  for  depots,  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  dollars,  besides 
a portion  given  to  the  city,  and  one  wharf  remaining, 
which  rents  for  four  thousand.  Wharf  property,  pur- 
chased in  1845  for  fifty-three  thousand  dollars,  the  own- 
ers have  refused  to  sell  for  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  have  been 
offered  for  two  wharves  purchased  three  years  ago  for 
forty  thousand  dollars.  The  different  railroad  depots  of 
the  city  occupy  about  fifteen  important  and  valuable 
wharves. 

A lot  of  land  in  Boston,  which  in  1818  was  worth 
$200.  sold  ti  e other  day  for  $29  000. 

Mount  Auburn.  Mount  Auburn  has  paid  for  itself, 
and  left  a surplus  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  hands 
of  the  managers,  and  not  a quarter  of  the  land  has 
been  disposed  of. 

Boston  Liberality.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  last  year, 
$2,281,249  were  given  for  the  promotion  of  education, 
and  $2,272,900  for  purposes  of  charity. 

Pauperism  in  Boston.  During  the  year  ending  Nov. 
1st.  1847,  the  House  of  Industry,  or  Alms  House,  has 
had  2434  inmates— 661  for  an  average  numbef;  70  city 
poor,  and  102  State  paupers  remained  the  whole  year; 
340  died  in  the  house  during  the  vear.  Of  this  number, 
804  were  born  in  this  country — 314  of  them,  however, 
of  foreign  parents;  the  rest  were  all  foreigners.  The 
expense  of  supporting  this  establishment  for  the  year 
I as  been  about  $32,000.  In  the  same  period  of  time, 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  have  expended,  in  out  door 
relief  to  the  poor,  about  $18,500,  aiding  2456  persons;  of 
these,  1140  were  Americans.  The  Deer  Island  Hospit- 
al, for  sick  emigrants,  was  opened  about  the  first  of 
June,  and  up  to  November  1st  received  1766  patients,  of 
whom  248  had  died,  and  350  remained.  During  [he 
past  year  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital  has  had  204  pa- 
tients, of  whom  157  were  State  paupers;  foreigners.  127; 
of  whom  ten  came  into  the  State  within  a year.  The 
aggregate  number  is  6859,  of  whom  2421  came  into  the 
Slate  within  a year.  [Boston  Daily  Trav. 

Flour  Trade  of  Boston.  Number  of  barrels  received 
during  the  year: — 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

Of  the  flour  received  during  1847, 
lbs. 

From  New  York,  165.743  1 

Albany,  71,146  1 755,789 

Western  railwaw,  518,880  ) 


610,964 
686  536 
730,138 
748.123 
1,036.783 


Alexandria, 
Georgetown, 
Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, 
Norfolk, 

New  Orleans, 
Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 
Ports  in  Mass  , 
Maine. 
Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey, 


1 6,744  J 
6,814  | 

I6.3S6  j.  66,285 
25,390  I 
851 J 
141.661 1 
38,343  | 

632,57  I 

lf£  r215’430 

418  I 
250  | 

75j 


It  appears  that  more  than  half  the  flour  that  reached 
Boston  during  1847  came  by  ti  e western  railroad. 

Corn  and  Oats  imported  into  Boston. — 


In  1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 
1S47 


bushels  of  corn. 
1,540  306 
1.960,632 
2.370  406 
2,374.484 
2,601,421 


Colton  Imported  into  Boston. — 


bushels  of  oats. 
469  032 
508,232 
548,532 
414,417 
520,218 


bales. 

171,761 

197,824 


,135  919.700  11  , 39,600  12,890,9  0 


In  1846 
1847 

Molasses.  The  Imports  of  molasses  during  the  year, 
foreign  and  coastwise,  were  78.27S  lihds  , 4,474  tierces, 
and  2,875  barrels.  In  1846,  :he  importation  of  this  ar- 
ticle stood- — 69,30S  hhds.,  3,144  tierces,  and  2,861  bar- 
rels. 

Tar  and  Turpentine. 

In  lt>47,  16,105  barrels  of  iar,  and  56,490  barrels  of 
turpentine- 

Coal. — There  were  4,061  tons,  and  48.914  chal.  of  coal 
received  at  Boston,  in  the  year,  from  England  and  her 
provinces.  In  1846  the  importations  were  5 276  tons, 
acd  28,380  chaldrons. 

The  imports  of  coal  during  the  same  time,  from  vari- 
ous ports  in  the  United  States,  were  258,093  tons,  and 
127,527  bushels.  The  imports  from  these  points  in  1846 
amounted  to  185,720  tons,  and  149,100  bushels. 

Exports.  During  the  last  five  months  of  1847,  the 
value  "f  exports  fmm  Boston,  including  specie,  was  $5, 
673,522. 

Commercial  marine  The  New  York  Herald  says 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  entrances  and  clearances 
in  U Stales  ports  last  year  was  nearly  seven  millions  of 
tons,  being  not  very  far  short  of  the  whole  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  British  dominions,  in  Europe.  Asia,  and 
1 America.  Of  this  amount,  iwn-thirds  were  American 
tonnage,  and  one-third  foreign.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  seamen,  required  to  navigate  such  tonnage  is  over 
160,u00;  and  of  tins  number,  he  estimates  that  theie 


were  100,000  American  seamen;  and  if  wt  arid  to  this 
number  an  estimate  of  the  steamboat  men  employed  on 
the  western  waters,  the  amount  will  reach  160,000. 

Ship  building.  In  Bath  district,  Maine,  there  were 
21,928  tons  of  shipping  built  during  1847,  being  10  5S3 
tons  more  than  in  1846. 

Trade  and  Statistics  of  New  York. — Foreign  ar- 
rivals, and  number  of  passengers  at  the  port  of  A7.  York. 


Year. 

Vessels. 

of  which 
British. 

Passengers. 

1841 

2118 

334 

57,337 

1842 

1960 

389 

74,949 

1843 

1832 

271 

46.302 

1844 

2208 

324 

61,002 

1845 

2044 

276 

82.960 

1846 

2289 

330 

115.330 

1847 

3147 

739 

*166,110 

Of  the  arrivals  during  1847,  tlvere  were — 

Steamers, 

17  | Galliots, 

5 

Ships, 

705  | Schooners, 

514 

Barques, 

702  | Junk, 

1 

Brigs, 

1.202  | Sloop, 

1 

Total,  3147 

And  they  comprised  1636  American,  739  British,  92 
Bremen,  63  Swedish,  34  Hamburg.  67  French,42  Dutch, 
22  Belgian,  30  Danish.  28  Norwegian  18  Prussian;  3 
Austrian,  2 Portuguese,  16  Spanish,  8 Brazilian,  2 Rum 
sian.  4 Sardinian,  1 Chinese,  (junk,)  and  22  other  for- 
eign countries. 

Total  of  foreign  shipping,  1,511 

“ American  do.,  1,636 


Grand  Total  do., 

Arrivals  Coastwise.  1847.- 

Steamers.  Ships.  Barques. 


3 147 

Brigs.  Schrs.  Total. 


Jan. 

0 

17 

15 

34 

232 

298 

Feb. 

1 

14 

15 

60 

254 

341 

March, 

2 

18 

17 

69 

399 

505 

April, 

2 

19 

12 

36 

347 

386 

May, 

3 

17 

5 

35 

299 

359 

June, 

3 

25 

11 

33 

333 

405 

July, 

3 

27 

14 

70 

371 

485 

Aug. 

2 

22 

11 

54 

346 

435 

Sept. 

3 

19 

12 

44 

393 

471 

Oct. 

4 

18 

10 

50 

337 

410 

Nov. 

4 

16 

16 

63 

302 

401 

Dec. 

5 

14 

16 

51 

273 

359 

Who' 

e number, 

4864 

Which,  a 

dded  to  the 

foreign, 

3147 

Makes  a 

total  for  the 

year  of 

8011 

Whole  number  last  year 
Increase, 


6952 

1559 


Note. — In  the  above,  there  are  no  sloops  included, 
which,  if  added  to  the  many  schooners  from  Virginia 
and  Philadelphia,  with  wood  and  coal,  which  discharge 
their  cargoes  at  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  Jersey  City, 
and  the  adjacent  towns  on  the  Hudson,  and  are  not 
hoarded,  owing  to  ihe  remoteness  of  those  points  for 
general  business,  would  make  the  number  much  great- 
er. 

The  N.  York  Shipping  List,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  estimates  the  schooners  that 
arrive  at  the  above  places,  at  a small  estimate,  and  are 
not  reported,  as  six  per  day;  this  would  give  for  the 
year,  2190  additional  schooners  to  be  added  to  the  coast- 
i no-  irade.  making  the  \\  hole  number  of  coastwise  arrivals, 
fur  1847,  7054. 

Fees.  The  counsel  to  the  corporation  of  New  York 
have  received,  in  the  last  ten  yeats,  in  addition  to  their 
salary,  the  sum  of  $143,077 

Ship  Budding  at  New  York.  During  the  year  1347 
there  were — 


tons. 

39.718 

29,870 


3,500 


Launched  from  the  ship  yard. 

Nowon  the  stocks— estimated  at 

Number  of  persons  to  which  these  give  em- 
ployment. 

The  Coast  Survey  Charts  Those  maps  of  the  coast 
survey  published  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  at  Washington,  which  were  ap- 
pointed for  New  York,  F A.  Talmadge,  Esq.,  has  se- 
lected the  Apprentices  Library  of  that  city  os  the  deposi- 
tory of.  The  insti  ution  is  open  every  evening,  and 
accessible. 

Immigrants  at  New  York.  Another  authority,  an^ 
later  publieatien  says:— "The  number  of  immigrant3 
entered  as  having  arrived  at  this  port,  from  (he  5th  of 
May  to  the  30ih  of  December,  1847,  was  127.280,  of 
which  104,537  were  from  Germany  and  Ireland.  Of 
the  whole  numb' 

Get  many, 

England, 

Fra;  ee, 

Switzerland, 

Norway, 

Italy, 

Portugal, 

Denmaik, 

East  Indies, 

Wales, 

Trade  of  Philadelphia.  From  a comprehensive  ta- 
ble of  the  gross  amount  ol  weighable  foreign  merchan 


43,047 

Ireland, 

51,490 

8,780 

Scotland, 

2.225 

3 300 

Holland, 

3,611 

1,947 

Belgium, 

551 

882 

Swtden, 

139 

197  | 

West  Indies, 

229 

34  1 

Spain, 

101 

95  | 

Turkey, 

1 

23  | 

Poland, 

26 

472  | 

Russia, 

10 
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ize  imported  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  (luring  the 
years  1843  to  1847,  we  extract  the  following  principal 
items. 


Tons 

1343 

1S44 

1345 

1846 

1347 

Iron,  Rrailroad 

939 

8,362 

2 799 

73 

0 

Roiled  bar 

1,279 

2,732 

2 433 

2,244 

2,728 

Hani’ed,  scrap,  &c. 

94 

589 

197 

499 

1,636 

Pig 

14 

998 

999 

226 

440 

Scrap 

10 

11 

23 

26 

52 

Castings, 

63 

147 

84 

94 

54 

Chain  cables,  anchors,  23 

142 

1 

2 

19 

152 

Steel 

119 

143 

31  i 

238 

272 

Anvils 

23 

53 

69 

85 

68 

Nails  and  spikes 

4 

10 

14 

22 

23 

Hammers  and  sldges 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Iron  wire 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Sugar  lead,  points,  &.C.  179 

33 

50 

44 

25 

Wool 

182 

443 

990 

no 

76 

Fish 

0 

3 

6 

30 

391 

Sugar 

6,548 

15,895 

6,214 

8.752 

24,445 

Coffee 

4,625 

5,288 

4,414 

7,579 

4,429 

Tea 

79 

0 

20 

0 

1 

2 

Indigo 

46 

73 

14 

58 

57 

Raisins  pruens  & figs  439 

313 

4S6' 

822 

343 

Tobacco 

84 

287 

Philadelphia  cattle  market 
market  for  the  years 


-Number  of,  offered  at  the 


Beef  cattle 
Cows  & calves 
Hogs 
Sheep 


1844 

1845. 

1846. 

1847 

44,380 

49,290 

45,494 

51.550 

22.112 

9.680 

1 1 ,980 

12,090 

24  764 

25,710 

29.160 

36,440 

75  242 

7,930 

77,900 

54,139 

port  to  the  lieutenant  colonel  commanding,  the  num- 
ber of  each,  in  order  that  he  may  assign  to  them  a 
position  in  the  line,  and  also  appoint  a conductor  to 
take  charge  of  the  same. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  merchants  appoint  this 
conductor,  he  reporting  to  the  commanding  officer 
for  special  instructions. 

By  order  of  Lieut.  Col.  Mii.es: 

W.  L.  CRITTENDEN,  2d  Lieut. 

1st  inf.  A.  A.  Adj.  General. 

Lieut.  McDonald,  of  the  3d  artillery;  Lieut.  C-ati 
net,  assistant  quartermaster,  and  Mr.  Rivers,  inter- 
preter, with  a small  party,  left  Puebla  for  Jaiapa  on 
the  17th  ult.,  having  a considerable  sum  of  money  in 
their  charge.  They  were  attacked  on  that  night  by 
some  fourteen  robbers,  but  although  the  three  named 
were  the  only  persons  of  the  party  who  had  arms, 
they  defeated  the  ladrones,  and  arrived  safe  at  their 
destination. 


Assistant  surgeon  Suler,  U.  S.  Ji.,  died  at  the  city 
of  Mexico  on  the  15th  inst.,  very  justly  and  highly 
appreciated  as  a surgeon  and  gentleman.  All  honors 
were  paid  his  memory  by  his  brother  officers. 

[aJmer.  Star,  Dec.  13 


Prices — December  30,  1847,  beeves  $6  to  7 25  per  100 
16s.  Cows  and  calves — dry,  $8  to  $16— springers  and 
fresh  cows  $18  to  $35.  Hogs,  $6,  sheep  range  from  $11 
to  $4i  each.  8 


The  coal  trade  of  Philadelphia  which  commenced  but 
a few  years  since,  has  become  one  of  its  principal  sour- 
ces of  prosperity,  in  its  infancy. 

The  shipments  from  the  mines  in  1846,  amounted  to 
2,215,478  ions. 

The  shipments  of  1847  will  amount  to  nearly  three 

MILLIONS  OF  TONS. 

Benevolent  bequest  C.  Wallace  Cooke,  esq.  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  died  in  that  city  a short  time  since  left  an 
estate  valued  at  $100,000,  which  at  the  death  of  certain 
annuitants,  is  to  be  divided  between  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital  and  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind.  The  amount  which  will  finally  come 
inte  the  treasuries  of  the  institutions  above  named  will 
not,  it  is  said,  fall  below  the  present  value  of  the  estate. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


“army  of  occupation.” 

General  order,  No.  373  — Reorganization  of  this 
division  of  the  army. 

1.  Bvt.  Brig.  Geri.  Smith’s  brigade — Brevet  Capt. 
Page,  assis'Dnt  adjutant  general;  regiments  mounted 
riflemen,  3d  regiment  artillery,  3d,  7th,  12th,  and 
14th  regiments  of  infantry  and  marine  corps. 

2.  Brig.  Gen.  Cadwallader’s  brigade — Capt.  Deas, 
assistant  adjutant  general;  4th  artillery,  1st,  6th,  8th, 
9th,  and  1 1 th  regiments  of  infantry. 

3.  Bvt.  Col.  Riley’s  brigade — Capt.  Canby,  assist- 
ant adjutant  general;  2d  regiment  artillery,  2d  4th, 
and  5th  regiments  of  infantry  and  voltigeur  regiment. 

The  field  batteries  of  Capt.  Taylor,  Dr.  French, 
and  Dr.  Hunt,  will  report  and  serve  in  the  brigades 
as  above  stated. 

4.  Capts.  Mackall  and  Hooker,  assistant  adjutant 
Generals,  will  report  respectively  to  lVJaj.  Gen.  Pat- 
terson, and  Brig.  Gen.  Cushing. 

By  command  of  Maj  Gen.  Scott. 

H.  L SCOTT,  A.  A.  A.  G. 


Col.  Miles. — A public  dinner  was  given  to  Col 
Miffs,  prior  to  his  leaving  Vera  Cruz  for  the  interior. 

General  Twiggs'  toast — At  the  dinner  given  to  Col. 
Miles,  the  following  toast  was  given  by  General 
Twiggs: 

“Honor  to  the  citizen  soldier,  who  steps  forward 
to  battle  for  his  country!  Shame  to  the  knaves  at 
home,  who  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies.” 

A question  arises  whether  this  hit  was  aimed  at 
President  Polk,  or  at  those  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  that  have  ventured  to  utter  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  the  present  war — whichever  the  shaft 
may  have  been  aimed  at,  the  sentiment  from  an  offi 
cer  in  their  service,  was  insulting  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 


LICENCES. 

IJeadquailers,  Department  of  Vera  Cruz, 

December  28,  1847. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  this  office  up 
to  2 o’clock  ou  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  f ir  ttie  con- 
tract, to  the  highest  bidder,  for  the  privilege  of  sell 
ing  tobacco  ami  cigars,  and  also  for  the  manufacture 
of  playing  cards  for  the  months  of  January,  Februa- 
ry, and  March  next. 

By  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  Twiggs. 

W.  S.  H.  BROOKS,  A.  A.  A.  G. 


TRAIN  FOR  MEXICO. 

[Orders,  No.  3 ] 

Headquarters,  Camp  Washington, 
December  28,  1847. 

All  persons  not  connected  with  the  army,  (includ- 
ing sutlers,  but  exclusive  of  persons  referred  to  in 
the  2d  part  ol  this  order,)  desirous  of  placing  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  troops  that  will 
leave  here  with  a train  in  a few  days  fur  the  city  of 
Mexico,  must  furnish  their  own  transportation  and 
subsistence,  and  report  themselves  to  Capt.  Gleason, 
a.  <i  m , for  assignment  to  a place  in  the  line  of 
march,  and  obey  such  orders  and  regulations  as  he 
may  be  authorized  to  give. 

2.  Merchants  desirous  of  sending  up  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  wagons  or  pack  mules,  will  immediately  re 


Padre  Jarauta  and  Col  Withers. — We  begin 
to  suspect  that  Gen.  Patterson  hurl  the  feelings  of 
this  reverend  captain  of  guerrilleros,  when  he  refus- 
ed to  make  a treaty  with  him  accepting  his  submis 
sion  on  some  fanciful  terms  dictated  by  the  padre’s 
caution  or  high  sense  of  honor.  It  is  news  to  hear 
of  him  in  arms  again,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred 
men,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  even  carrying  his 
reconnoissauces  in  person  up  to  the  gates  of  Guada 
lupe,  almost  a suburb  of  the  capital.  His  presence 
there  at  the  head  of  such  a force,  his  jaunt  almost  to 
headquarters,  as  if  in  defiance  and  derision  of  the 
American  army,  betoken  a rare  audacity — and  per 
haps  something  more,  w hen  we  connect  his  move 
ments  with  those  of  Col.  Withers,  (sent  out  with  the 
9th  infantry  to  “occupy”  the  silver  mines  of  Real 
del  Monte,)  and  the  rumors  that  prevailed  in  Mexico 
of  disasters  having  happened  to  this  detachment. — 
Coi.  Withers’  command  left  Mexico  on  the  evening 
of  the  26ib  December.  Real  del  Monte  lies  north- 
east from  Mexico,  on  the  Tampico  road,  distant,  by 
a direct  route,  only  about  forty  five  miles,  but  by  the 
ordinary  road  between  sixty  and  seventy.  We  are 
told  that  on  the  27th,  Jarauta  slept  at  San  Juan  de 
Teolihuacan,  (a  place  famous  for  the  ruins  of  the 
pyramids  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  ahnays  visited  by- 
travellers,)  and  on  the  28th  rode  to  Guadalupe,  with 
an  escort  of  only  fifteen  men,  and  thence  continued 
on  to  Tanepanlla,  on  the  Queretaro  road. 

New  Teolihuacan — to  shoilen  the  name — lies  also 
northeast  of  Mexico  (distant  about  thirty  five  miles), 
hut  east  ol  the  Tampico  or  Real  del  Monte  roau 
winch  road,  however,  is  pursued  from  Mexico  to 
San  Cristobal  (fifteen  miles)  by  travellers  going  to 
Teolihuacan.  San  Cristobal  is  on  the  neck  between 
the  two  lakes  of  Ttzcueo  and  San  Cristobal,  and 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  Teolihuacan.  The  ru- 
mor in  Mexico  (not,  indeed,  credited)  was,  that  Col. 
Withers’  command  had  been  cut  to  pieces  “about  20 
miles  distant”  iroin  Mexico,  that  is,  some  five  miles 
beyond  San  Cristobal:  and  as  tie  started  out  on  ttie 
evening  of  the  26th,  he  may  have  made  the  twenty 
miles  the  next  day.  On  the  following  day,  the  28lh, 
Jarauta  must  have  passed  San  Cristobal  close  on  his 
rear,  and  be  must  have  been  in  a position  to  observe 
the  colonel’s  march  the  preceding  day  from  Teoti- 
huacau. 

From  these  facts  several  questions  arise. — Could 
Coi.  Withers  have  been  so  near  to  Jarauta,  without 
knowing  h?  Would  he  have  suffered  such  a force  as 
Jarauta  commanded,  to  remain  at  Teolihuacan 
threatening  his  flank,  or  to  get  to  San  Cristobal  on 
tiis  rear?  Would  he  not  have  taken  steps  immedi- 
ately to  rout  and  disperse  it?  Or,  finally,  supposing 
turn  ignorant  ol  Jarauta’s  presence,  pursuing  his  way 


finding  some  unguarded  moment  to  attack  him  with 
advantage, — than  to  ride  in  idle  bravado  towards  the 
capital? 

It  does  not  seem  easy  to  solve  these  riddles,  or  ex- 
plain the  mystic  and  highly  improbable  rumor  of 
Withers’  defeat.  The  only  hypothesis  we  can  ven- 
ture on  is,  to  suppose  that  Jarauta  did  attack  With- 
ers,— or,  what  is  mare  likely,  was  suddenly  attacked 
himself,  and  his  escort  of  fifteen  cut  ofl'  from  the  re- 
treat to  Teolihuacan,  and  obliged  to  escape  by  tak- 
ing the  former  route  to  Mexico  It  is  certainly  not 
the  least  obvious  question, — if  Jarauta  had  eight 
hundred  followers  at  Teotihuacan,  how  did  he  hap- 
hen  to  be  rambling  at  Tanepanlla,  west  of  the  north- 
ern lakes,  so  far  from  his  command? 

[„Y  American. 

Real  del  Monte.  — It  has  pleased  the  powers  that 
rule,  to  order  General  Scott  to  disperse  his  army  in 
detachments,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  chief 
mining  districts.  These  lie  principally  north  of 
Mexico,  in  the  vicinity  of  Guanajuato,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  Zacatecas;  against  winch,  it  appears, 
Generals  Butler  and  Patterson  are  to  be,  or  have 
been,  sent.  There  is  another  cluster  of  mines  near- 
er to  Mexico,  on  the  Tampico  road,  at  Real  del 
Monte,  to  which  had  been  sent  a regiment  under 
Col.  Withers,  of  whom  we  mentioned  the  improba- 
ble rumor  in  Mexico,  that  his  command  had  been 
cut  to  pieces  on  live  march-  The  following  extract 
from  the  journal  ol  “a  friend,”  kept  on  the  ride  from 
Tampico  !o  Mexico,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Mr. 
Poinsett’s  “Notes  on  Mexico,”  give  a bird’s  eye  view 
of  the  intended  headquarters  of  Withers’  regiment, 
and  proves  how  attractive  it  has  been  to  other  mili- 
tary parties  before  it.  [North  American. 

“On  the  eleventh  day,”  says  the  traveller,  “we 
left  Miltun  Chiqtiito  at  7 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
in  a short  time  were  on  the  paved  road  of  the  Real 
del  Monte.  We  passed  the  celebrated  silver  mines, 
the  largest  of  w hich  is  now  filled  with  water,  and, 
of  course,  cannot  be  worked.  Some  of  the  smaller 
mines  are  still  worked,  though  not  with  the  same 
vigor  as  formerly.  We  had  hoped  to  visit  them  bat 
as  .t  was  Sunday,  we  were  disappointed.  An  hour 
and  a half  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Real  del  Mon*e 
— or  rasher  to  the  remains  of  the  town.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  has  been  destroyed,  in  the  various 
conflicts  for  the  possession  of  the  mines.  There  still 
remains  a rich  and  handsome  church,  in  which  gold 
and  silver,  and  images,  were  placed  in  profusion.  A 
striking  contrast  was  exhibited  between  the  glitter 
and  wealth  of  the  church,  and  the  squat  lid,  naked 
poverty  of  the  congregation,  who  in  a body  seemed 
not  able  to  purchase  one  of  the  silver  candlesticks 
that  adorned  the  altar.  In  the  to  . er  of  this  churcn 
are  eight  fine  toned,  rolling  bells,  the  effect  of  which 
was  very  good  among  the  mountains,  by  which  the 
town  is  approached.  In  an  hour  from  the  lime  we 
left  the  town  of  Real  del  Monte,  we  had  descended 
into  the  table  land  of  Mexico,  with  the  town  of  Pa- 
ehuca  (from  which  the  mines  before  mentioned  lake 
itieir  name),  on  our  right,  dislaut  about  six  miles.” 


CALIFORNIA. 

Monterey,  California,  October  4 th,  1847. 

The  affairs  of  California  continue  tranquil.  Now 
and  then  a ieport  reaches  us  of  Mexicans  having 
crossed  the  souihern  line  of  the  territory;  but  these 
are  idle  rumois.  The  Mexicans  have  enough  to  do 
at  home.  We  apprehend  no  outbreak  here,  the  so- 
ber portion  of  the  community  would  regard  such  a 
step  as  one  of  Iranlic  folly;  and  even  that  restless 
class  which  is  found  in  every  country  would  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  its  fearful  issue, 

Ttie  wild  Indians  give  us  some  trouble.  They 
come  down  from  the  Tulares,  steal  our  horses  and 
drive  them  into  the  mountains,  where  they  kill  and 
eat  them.  They  prefer  horse  flesh  to  ttie  finest 
oeeves.  We  want  in  California  for  a few  years 
some  four  hundred  men,  well  mounted.  They  would 
lepress  any  possible  tumult,  and  protect  proper- 
ty iu  the  settlements  from  the  depredations  of  the 
wild  Indians.  You  send  us  out  huge  guns,  which 
are  of  no  more  use  than  so  many  hollow,  trees.  No 
instrument  ol  war  is  of  use  here,  unless  it  is  invested 
with  locomotive  qualities. 

The  Congress,  Portsmouth,  and  Dale,  ate  on  the 
Mexican  coast.  Ttie  Preble  leaves  to  morrow  for 
Panama,  where  she  is  to  receive  Commodore  Jones, 
and  then  return  tiere.  Commodore  Shubnck  goes 
at  once  with  the  Independence  and  Cyane  to  join 
the  Congress  and  Portsmouth,  and  will  then  capture 
Mazatlan,  Sail  Bias,  Guaymas  and  Acapulco.  It 
is  likely  there  may  be  hard  kuocks  at  the  latter 
place;  indeed,  nothing  could  prevent  this  but  the  tact 
dial  a considerable  portion  of  the  troops  have  been 
sent  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  commodore,  1 be 


towards  ttie  mines,  is  it  riot  roost  probable  that  Ja-  ' hove,  intends  to  garrison  Mazatlan.  This  is  by  far 
rauta,  with  ms  eigtii  hundred  men,  would  rather  have  ! the  most  important  point  on  the  Pacific.  What  a 

followed  him, — dogged  his  march,  in  the  dope  of  , stride  fur  our  arms — lrom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci 
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fir  — hut  what  treasures  and  blood  it  has  cost!  No-  | 
is  the  end  vet.  Think  not  of  peace;  it  is  an  idle 
dream.  There  is  no  discharge  in  this  war.  There 
is  no  settled  government  or  permanent  party  with 
Which  to  make  a peace.  The  leaders  are  a II  mill 
tary  chieftains,  whose  ascendancy  depends  on  the 
continuance  of  hostilities.  Peace  would  deprive 
them  of  their  commands  and  ol  their  subsistence. 

Harvests  this  year  are  verv  abundant  in  Califor 
nia;  wheat  in  the  kernel  is  low,  and  the  grinding 
commonly  high.  We  want  mills.  Fortunes  might 
be  made  by  them  here.  Thev  must,  however,  he 
run  by  steam,  for  we  have  but  few  water  falls,  ex 
ce  ' in  the  north  We  want,  also,  steam  saw  mills. 
We  have  fine  forest  trees  for  lumber,  and  yet  boar  's 
are  fifty  dollars  a thousand  and  difficult  to  get  at 
that;  much  of  the  sawing  is  done  by  hand.  Send  us 
out  a dozen  good  sawmills  and  men  to  manage  them. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Colton  is  still  with  us  exercising 
the  functions  of  alcalde.  This  gentleman  has  so  far 
gamed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  inhabitants 
that  as  soon  as  they  heard  he  had  made  application 
to  be  relieved  from  his  alcaldeship,  the  whole  town 
of  Monterey  raised  their  voices,  demanding  his  re- 
election  or  appointment,  which  was  accorded  to 
them,  and  Mr.  Colton  has  agreed  to  stay  with  us  un- 
til the  Congress  sails  for  home. 

Should  Mr.  Colton  leave  California  before  the  war 
is  over,  we  should  be  in  but  a sorry  plight  in  Monte- 
rey. It  will  never  do  to  let  an  ignorant  man  hold 
the  alcalde’s  staff  in  Monterey,  after  Mr.  Colton. — 
The  lawyers  now  here  would  eat  up  both  alcalde 
aDd  client.  W.  G. 

[Cor.  N.  American  and  U.  S Gazelle- 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

SENATE. 

January  31.  The  Vice  President  laid  before  the 
senale  a message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  transmitted  in  compliance  with  a resolution 
on  the  20th  January,  asking  whether  the  general 
order  No.  376  was  issued  under  instructions  from 
the  war  department,  &c. 

The  secretary  of  war  says  that  “no  particular  in- 
structions have  been  given  to  Gen.  Scott  for  issuing 
the  order  referred  to,  but  it  is  presumed  that  he  has 
taken  that  step  in  consequence  of  the  general  in- 
structions given  to  him  on  the  subject  of  levying 
contributions,  and  of  making  the  resources  of  tbeene- 
my’s  country  available  as  far  as  may  be  within  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare,  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  troops  in  Mexico  and  defraying  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  present  state  of  hostilities.” 

The  secretary  gives  an  extract  from  Gen.  Scott’s 
despatch  dated  18th  September,  1847,  wherein  the 
commanding  general  subaiits  certain  suggestions  to 
the  government,  which  are  in  effect  as  follows: 
Premising  that  he  has  no  official  information  as  to 
the  number  of  troops  ordered  since  the  march  of 
Gen.  Pierce’s  detachment,  but  assuming  the  force 
en  route  at  6 500  men,  and  that  4,000  more  are  soon 
to  loilow,  the  general  in  chief  states  that  he  can 
hold  the  capital,  garrisoned  by  7,500  men,  against 
any  external  attack  or  combined  with  an  internal 
insurrection,  and  have  an  ample  surplus  force  to 
occupy  Puebla,  Perole,  Jalapa,  the  National  Bridge, 
the  Paso  de  Ovejas,  Santa  Fe,  and  Vera  Cruz. 

As  a modification  to  this  plan,  it  is  added  that, 
with  a total  of  30,000,  the  principal  mining  district 
of  the  country  may  also  be  occupied,  and  a secure 
transit  given  to  gold  and  silver  bullion,  which,  paying 
the  customary  duties,  would  cover  a considerable 
part  of  the  expenses  of  occupation. 

Gen.  Scott  further  suggests  that,  to  augment  the 
army  to  50,000,  would  enable  it  to  occupy  all  the 
state  capitals  and  principal  cities,  to  drive  guerrillas 
and  robbrng  parties  Irom  the  great  highways  of 
trade,  to  seize  into  our  bands  all  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  and  to  keep  the  central  government  in  con 
stant  motion  and  alarm  until  constrained  io  sue  lor 
peace. 

To  withdraw  the  army  from  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  occupy  the  strong  points  within  the 
boundaries  which  the  Uuiled  Slates  intend  to  hold 
permanently,  and,  in  the  act  of  rearing,  to  blow  up 
the  citadel  in  the  captal,  the  fortresses  of  Cbapul 
tepee,  Perote,  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  ttie  wails  of 
Vera  Cruz,  (unless  it  he  preferred  lo  garrison  the 
last  two,)  destroy  all  iron  guns  captured  and  carry 
off  all  made  of  brass,  with  all  ordnance  stores  ol 
value,  (the  only  cannon  ioundry  iri  ttie  republic  we 
have  already  destroyed.)  and  a strict  blockade  ol  the 
ports  no-,  garrisoned  by  our  troops,  would  ol  course 
be  essential  in  ttie  conquest  of  a peace. 

The  Vice  President  also  laid  heiore  the  senate  a 


communication  from  the  sr  > rotary  ol  war  in  answer 
to  a resolution  of  th-  24'h  instant,  ratling  for  copies 
of  letters,  reports,  and  other  communications  refer- 
red to  in  the  letter  of  Gen.  Tavlor.  dated  at  New 
Orleans,  20th  July,  1845.  This  communication 
gives  a nuoiber  of  letters  ad-tress -d  bv  Gen  Tailor 
lo  the  adjutant  general,  some  of  which  are  headed 
confidential. 

Also,  a message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  communicating  a report  of  the  director  of 
the  mint,  showing  the  operations  of  the  mint  and 
branches  during  the  year  1847  From  this  docu- 
ment it  appears  that  there  have  been  deposited  du 
ring  the  year  1847  at  the  mint  and  its  branches  $23 
069  603  in  gold  and  silver,  while  there  has  heei 
coined  during  the  same  period  in  gold  $20  221  385; 
in  silver  $2  374  450;  total  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop 
per  coin  $22  657  67 1 69 

Memorials  and  petitions  were  presented,  and 
among  them  the  following: 

By  Mr  Niles:  From  citizens  of  Windham,  Conn., 
asking  the  reduction  of  postage  on  newspapers  of  a 
small  size. 

Also,  from  citizens  of  Middlesex,  in  the  same 
state,  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

By  Mr.  Dix:  From  Priscilla  Decatur  Twiggs,  wi- 
dow of  Major  Twiggs,  who  fell  at  the  storming  of 
Chapultepee,  and  mother  of  Geo.  Decatur  Twiggs, 
who  fell  at  the  engagement  at  the  National  Bridge. 
She  asks  that  some  provision  may  be  made  for  her 
relief  and  that  of  her  daughters,  leaving  (he  prin  i- 
p!es  upon  which  it  may  he  granted,  and  iht  exieot 
ami  mode  in  which  it  may  be  accomplished,  to  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  congress. 

By  Mr.  Atchison:  Several  memorials  from  the  ge- 
neral assembly  ol  Missouri,  asking  donations  of  pub 
lie  lands  for  the  improvement  of  Ihe  Osage  river, 
and  one  for  the  organization  of  a territory  west  of 
Missouri.  This  memorial  states  that  the  territory 
lying  west  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  extending  from 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees  to  the  north- 
ern line  of  the  state,  and  west  of  the  plains,  is  now 
occupied  by  some  thirty  thousand  Indians.  If  organiz- 
ed into  a territory,  and  opened  lo  settlement  by  the 
white  man,  it  would  in  live  years  rank  in  wealth 
and  population  among  Ihe  first  stales  in  the  Union. 

In  one  county  in  the  Platte  purchase,  organized  in 
1839,  with  not  more  than  twenty  miles  square  in  its 
limits,  there  is  now  a population  of  fifteen  thousand. 
How  much  more  is  that  country  worth  to  the  Union 
than  the  entire  territories  occupied  by  Ihe  1 redans: 
Also,  asking  that  provision  may  be  made  to  pay  Vo-, 
luriteers  full  pay  as  mounted  men,  during  their  term 
of  service;  anc  if  they  have  had  the  misfortune  lo 
lose  their  horses,  also  pay  for  the  horses  thus  lost, 
as  it  was  caused  principally  by  the  lack  of  forage, 
which  should  have  been  lurnished  by  government 
Asking  that  the  small  claims  to  lands  derived  from 
the  French  am  Spanish  governments  may  be  con- 
firmed, and  the  final  adjustment  of  all  provided  (or. 
A-king  congress  to  donate  lo  Missouri  certain  public 
lands  !.>r  purposes  of  internal  improvement. 

Also,  joint  resolutions  of  ibe  legislature  of  Mis- 
souri, against  the  repeal  of  ihe  tariff  of  1846,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  sub  treasury  law. 

Also,  joint  resolutions  of  the  same,  requesting 
their  representatives  lo  vote  in  accordance  with  the 
8 h section  of  the  act  of  congress  “to  authorize  the 
p.  ople  of  Missouri  to  form  a constitution  and  stale 
government,  arid  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
stales,  and  to  pi  obibit  slavery  in  certain  territories.” 

By  Mr.  Benton:  From  John  Baldwin,  asking  that 
the  United  b ales  will  pay  such  portions  of  the 
award  made  in  his  favor  by  the  Mexican  commission 
as  have  not  been  paid. 

[Mr.  B.  explained  ihe  object  of  the  memorialist, 
staling  the  grounds  on  which  he  sought  redress;  one 
of  which  was  that  under  the  treaty  of  1843  certain 
revenues  were  set  apart  by  Mexico  for  itie  payment 
of  her  indebtedness  to  the  United  Slates,  which  re- 
venues hau  be^n  seized  upon  by  the  order  of  the 
United  Slates  government,  and  were  now  coliecteu 
uy  the  military  and  naval  Iorces  ol  the  nation  ] 

By  Mr.  Bernen:  From  the  Central  Railroad  and 
Banking  Company  of  Georgia,  asking  the  remission 
ol  dunes  on  certain  railroad  iron  imported  lor  the 
use  ol  their  railway . 

iVir-  Breeze,  Irom  the  committee  on  public  lands, 
reported  - about  amendment,  the  biii  lo  create  tne 
office  of  surveyor  general  ol  the  public  lauds  in  the 
territory  ol  Oregun,  and  to  giant  donation  rights  lo 
settlers  thereon  and  lor  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Yulee,  Irom  the  committee  on  naval  affairs, 
repoited  a Dill  to  authorize  tne  accounlmg  officers 
ol  ibe  treasury  to  settle  ihe  accounts  of  certain  of- 
ficers therein  named. 

On  mono  ol  Mr.  Yulee,  ihe  bill  was  considered 
in  committee  ol  the  wnoie  by  unanimous  consent, 
read  a ilitnl  time,  and  p.s=e . . 


M-  Niles,  from  the  committee  on  the  post  office 
and  post  roads,  reported  a hill  in  amendment  of  an 
act  entitled  -‘An  act  lo  reduce  the  rates  of  p.)s'ag..( 
limit  the  use  and  restrict  the  abuse  of  the  franking 
privilege,  and  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  the 
revenues  of  the  post  office  department,”  passed 
March  3,  1845. 

[This  hill  allows  ihe  rates  of  commission  autho- 
rized to  be  paid  to  postmasters  toy  the  1st  -ec'inn  of 
j that  act  on  the  amount  of  postage  received  in  each 
j quarter,  and  in  due  proportion  for  any  period  less 
than  a qnarter.  All  postmasteis  whose  commissions 
i have  been  diminished  by  havin  been  paid  on  he 
aranum  r ceiv  d in  a year  instead  f a quar'er. shall  be 
permitted  to  resettle  and  adjust  their  accounts  ac- 
cordi  g to  the  1st  section  of  l hi-  act.  And  the.  post- 
master general  is  authorised  to  employ-  such  addi- 
tional clerks  as  may  be  found  ne-  essary  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  postmasters  tin  er  this 
act.J 

The  ten  regiment  b !l  as  then  resumed 

Mr  D no  e addre  -I  iffi  senate.  He  expressed 
his  n-giet  at  he  < • ui-e  which  had  been  pursued  o.y 
senators  who  - ere  opposed  to  the  hill — at  their  de- 
termination to  silt  everything  so  rigidly,  even  to  the 
calculation  of  a few  hundred  soldiers,  nd  not  to 
give  credit  to  anything  which  rame  from  the  presi 
dent  or  any  other  quarter.  Mr.  D.  made  an  anle 
and  eloquent  speech  in  behalf  of  tne  administration 
and  continuance  >f  the  war. 

The  senate  then  adjourned 

February  1 — Reports  from  committees.  By  Mr. 
Breese , from  the  committee  on  public  lauds:  A hul 
to  repeal  a part  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  ap- 
propriate the  proceeds  of  the  ales  n|  me  public 
lands  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights.” 

Mr.  B.  asked  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Phelps  deprecated  the  idea  of  passing  so  ra- 
pidly on  measures  of  so  much  importance  as  the  hill 
just  reported,  and  objected  to  its  consideration. 

Resolutions.  On  motion  ol  Mr  Benton, 

Resolved.  That  the  military  committee,  to  which 
has  been  referred  the  petition  of  John  Charles  Fre- 
mont in  relation  io  California  claims  on  the  govern- 
ment of  (he  United  Stales,  be  aulhoriz-  d and  direct- 
ed to  take  lesti  ony,  written  and  oral,  in  regard  to 
said  claims,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  summon  wit- 
nesses now  in  or  near  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
lo  administer  oaths  lo  said  ..  finesses,  and  tak  iheir 
testimony  in  writing,  and  that  the  committee  have 
leave  to  employ  a clerk. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  on  Friday, 
the  28th  of  January,  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  taken  up 
and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  Ihe  President  of  the  United  Slates 
be  requested  lo  inform  the  senate  whether  he  has 
caused  lo  be  laid  and  collected  any  taxes  duties,  or 
imposts  upon  goods  and  merchandise  belonging  to 
citizens  ol  the  United  States  to  Mexico;  and,  it  so, 
what  is  the  rate  oi  such  duties,  and  wtiat  amount 
has  been  collected;  and,  also,  hy  hat  auth  uity  of 
fa  w the  same  have  been  levied  and  collected.. 

On  motion  ol  Mr  Rusk,  'tne  senate  proceeded  !,,  t e 
consideration  of  the.  uill  io  allow  lurmer  time  n.r 
satisfying  claims  lor  bounty  lands  lo>  military  ser- 
vices m the  ate  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  lor 
other  pu  poses. 

The  bill  having  been  amended,  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  lor  a third  reading,  and,  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  subsequently  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 

On  mo’ion  oT  Mr.  Westcott,  Ihe  senate  proceeded 
to  consider  the  hill  to  provide  lor  additional  exam- 
ining ciei  ks  in  the  ptlenl  office  and  for  additional 
fees  in  ceriain  cases. 

The  bill  was  amended  and  then  passed. 

[This  hill  provides  lor  two  additional  examiners 
in  the  patent  office  at  salaries  ol  $1,5U0  pei  annum, 
and  lor  three  cleiksai  $1  200  each  per  annum  ] 

The  Vice  President  gave  notice  (hat  he  should  be 
absent  Irom  the  city  tor  a lew  days,  and  wouid  be 
pleased  If  senators  would,  to-morrow,  select  their 
presiding  officer. 

The  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
ten  regiment  bill. 

Mr  Douglass  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at 
great  loug  h,  -hen — 

Mr.  Bell  rose,  but  the  hour  being  late,  Mr.  B.  gave 
way  for  a motion  io  adjourn. 

And  ihe  senale  anjourned. 

February  2.  The  vice  president  having  left  the 
oily,  Mr  Atchison  was  ctmsen  vice  president  pro  tern, 
who  laid  beiore  the  senate  the  tollowirig  message 
Irom  the  president: 

Washington,  Feb.  2,  1848 
To  the  senate  of  the  United  Stales: 

It-,  answer  lo  me  lesolmiod  -i  Ihe  loth  of  Jauuar;, , 
1848,  calling  lor  imoi  mation  upon  me  suojoet  oi  mo 
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np»n'iati'>n  between  the  commissioner  of  the  United 
S stes  and  the  c-  m-uissinners  of  Mexic--  d iirintr  the 
suspensi  >n  of  hostilitie-  after  Hie  battles  of  Contre- 
ras and  Churubnsco,  I deem  it  pr  oper  to  9tate  tnal 
the  invitation  from  t tie  co  missioner  of  the  United 
States  to  submit  the  proposition  of  boundary  refer 
red  to  in  his  despat -h  No  15  of  the  4th  September, 
1847 , herewith  communicated,  was  unauthorized  by 
me,  and  was  promptly  disapproved  and  this  disap- 
proval • as  communirated  to  the  commissioner  of 
the  United  Stales  with  the  lea-d  possible  delay. 

JAMES  K POLK 

Mr.  Dix  presented  a memorial  from  New  Ynk, 
asking  tnal  foreign  wheat  may  be  imported  free  of 
duly,  and  be  allowed  a drawback  m re-exportation 

in  flour. 

Several  hills  were  r -ported. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  laid  sev  al  resolutions  of 
the  legislature  ol  that  state  before  the  sen  ite,  which 
were  severally  referred  and  ordered  t-  be  printed. 

Mr  Benton  proposed  a resolution  calling  on  the 
president  tor  information  relative  to  the  rule  in  the 
Army  R gister,  relative  to  promotion  of  cadets,  & c , 
whie  is  laid  over  and  to  be  printed. 

The  ten  regiment . Mr  Bell,  of  Tenn.,  addressed 
the  senate,  and  .iinout  concluding,  gave  way  lor  a 
motion  to  adjourn.  The  senate  adjourned. 

February  3.  Mr  Ashley,  fro  u the  committee  on 
the  judiciary,  reporteu  a o ■ I i to  carry  into  effect  the 
treaties  wall  China  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Mr.  Baldwin  submitted  resolutions  relative  to  ac- 
quiring territory,  excluding  slavery  therefrom,  and 
that  any  treaty  negotiated  with  vlexico  shall  contain 
provisions  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  li- 
berty and  justice  and  agunst  the  extension  of  the 
system  d Human  slavery.  Ordered  lobe  printed . 

Mr  Bell  resumed  and  continued  his  remarks  on 
the  ten  regiment  bill  until  a late  tiour. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

February  4. — The  report  on  the  Pea  Patch  Is- 
land award,  was  laid  before  the  se  ate. 

Seveial  hills  were  reported  and  resolutions  pass- 
ed. 

Bills  passed.  — Making  appropriation  for  removal 
of  obstructions  in  the  8avannah  River — for  relief 
ol  N alhaniel  H-irgatt. 

The  bill  granti.  g naif  pay  to  widows,  orphans,  &c. 
of  deceased  officers  and  soldiers  was  briefly  discus 
sed,  and  then  laid  by. 

The  senate  adjourned  over  till  Monday. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Saturday  Jan  29  — Deficient  appropriation  bills 
Mr.  Vinton,  repoi  ted  a bill  making  the  anm-a-  appr  o 
prta-ions  lor  the  Indian  department;  another  lo  sup- 
ply deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  services 
of  thefis  al  year  ending  June  30  1848,  [this  bill 
proposes  to  appropriate  between  §12  an  §13  000,- 

000  in  addition  to  a million  appropriated  early  in 
the  session,  to  supply  lire  appropriations  of  the  last 
session  ot  congress  lo  supp- , t e current  fi-wal  vear, 
of  which  seven  months  are  aireauy  erapsed,  and 
Iherelore  prompt  action  will  be  needed.  The 
co  - rr.iuee  had  been  delayed  in  reporting  the  bill 
by  the  difficulties  ol  obtaining  proper  mlurinaion 
SOUghl  lor  Irum  the  executive  departments.  It  .11 
be  iccoileeled  that  al  the  beginning  ut  the  session 
one  million  trad  ueen  appropriated  lo  meei  ttie  then 
inirnt  ctlale  w anls  ol  the  department  until  the  resi- 
due ol  the  deficiency  cuuld  De  enquired  into.  On 
looking  into  me  esiuuaies,  il  was  tound  that  the 
pay  ma-lei  general  had  reported  to  tlie  secretary  ol 
war  that  he  could  not  estimate  lor  the  deficiency  in 
his  department  till  he  received  lurlher  returns  from 
Mexico.  About  lour  weeks  ago,  the  secretary  ol 
war  transmuted  to  the  committee  the  pay  master’s 
eaiioiaie  ol  tire  deficienc,  in  that  Dranch  ol  the  ser- 
vice at  §3,771  000,  n l accompanied  by  any  detailed 
staieuieui  ol  its  items.  The  committee  thereupon 
directed  him  to  nine  to  the  secretary  of  war  lor 
such  detailed  statement,  both  Irom  the  paymaster 
ano  also  the  quai  termaster  departments,  i'nough 
he  uelicved  all  diligence  had  oeen  used  by  the  ue- 
parlmeuis,  it  was  uot  however  till  the  preseiu  week 
that  me  inlormatioii  had  oeen  received  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Loan  Bill  and  the  public  printing.  — Mr.  Vinton 
said  tout  iiieie  was  aiiouiei  uni  .men  req  nred 
prompt  a lien  iiun  vvnich  be  would  avan  himself  of 
Ibis  occasion  to  give  notice  of  his  inieutiou  to  call 
up  at  an  eany  Uuy.  He  nau  reference  to  the  loan 
bill.  He  b u imagined  that  Hie  lurluuale  discovery 

01  au  error,  wuicli  snowed  mere  *>ere  iu  i tie  trea- 
sury neai  seven  millions  ul  mean-  at  Us  command 
more  Ilian  was  supposed  lo  exist  there,  ha-  Uuvial 
ed  tbe  necessity  ot  immediate  action  on  mat  Oil. — 
Hut  two  days  ago  be  bau  received  a letter  from  lue 


actine  secret  irv  <>f  the  treasury  st  -tin;  that  its  i >j- 
mediale  consideration  was  hijhlv  necessary  U is 
known  lo  the  members  of  the  house  that  the  annual 
report  of  ihe  s cretary  of  the  treasury  ha9  not  <el 
been  printed.  The  examination  of  the  siate-nents 
and  tables  appended  to  that  report  are  absolutely 
esse  tial  to  a correct  understanding  of  the  sta'e  of 
the  finances.  It  was  his  inlention  to  have  accompa 
med  the  bill  with  a written  report,  which  could  not 
be  made  without  the  aid  of  that  document.  The 
reporting  of  the  bill  had  been  delayed  is  long  as  the 
committee  thought  themselves  justified  in  withhold- 
ing it,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  secretary’s  re 
port  in  pi-int;  but,  as  it  was  not  printed,  he  refrain- 
ed from  m king  a written  report,  for  fear  that,  with- 
out the  aid  of  that  document,  he  might  (all  into 
some  great  mistake,  which  lor  a time  might  mislead 
the  house  and  the  country.  He  himself  had  called 
several  limes  at  the  printing  office  to  inquire  about 
that  report;  oiher  members  of  the  committee,  he 
believed,  had  done  the  same  thing.  It  vas  not  yet 
forthcoming.  He  did  not  feel  able  ir  willing  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  that  bill  till  he  had  nad  an 
opportunity  to  read  and  thoroughly  study  the  se-  re- 
tary’s  report.  The  request  of  the  acting  secretary 
of  the  treasury  was,  however,  so  urgent  for  imme- 
diate action,  that  he  should  on  W dnesday  next 
move  lo  t ike  up  that  bill,  md  leave  it  to  the  h -use 
to  decide  whether  they  woul  - consider  it  before  they 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  see  that  report.  He 
was  directed  oy  the  committee  to  bring  this  sub- 
ject of  the  pubiic  printing  to  the  notice  ol  the 
house. 

The  appropriation  bills  — The  appropriation  bills 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  commencing  on  the  1st  of 
July  next,  are  in  the  course  of  preparation,  and 
ihose  not  already  presented  will  be  reported  as  so-m 
as  practicable.  It  is  but  a short  time  since  the  re- 
ports oi  the  different  departments  which  accompany 
the  president’s  message  have  been  printed  and  laid 
on  our  tables.'  The  report  of  the  different  bureaus 
to  the  head  of  the  departments  give  the  detailed  ope 
rations  ol  the  government,  and  show  the  necessity 
of  such  appropriations  as  are  discretionary.  He 
had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  read  these  reports,  and 
compare  them  with  tbe  estimates,  before  presenting 
the  annual  appropriation  bills,  as  that  was  the  proper 
source  lo  lock  lo  for  explanation  respecting  the  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  V.  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  rules  as  well  as 
the  pr  -ctice  ol  the  house,  in  relation  to  passing  the 
annual  appropriation  bills.  They  were  often  delay- 
ed lo  the  ver_)  end  of  the  session.  He  would  endea 
vor  to  see  that  the  appropriations  were  all  made  in 
lime  to  meet  Ihe  wauls  of  the  government  and  that 
no  detriment  to  the  public  service  should  arise  from 
waul  ol  timely  action  ol  the  house. 

Mi  Ashinun,  said  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
ol  ways  and  means  had  given  notice,  as  he  under- 
stood, that  he  would  call  up  a very  important  oil  I on 
Wednesday  next,  on  account  of  the  urgent  request 
ol  the  treasury  department,  and  that  tie  would  do 
this  in  advance  ol  the  printing  of  the  report  ol  the 
Secretary  ol  tbe  treasury.  Mr.  A.  rose  that  he 
-uigtji  c -li  the  attention  of  tbe  house  and  ol  tbe  coun- 
try to  this  stale  ol  things.  Here  was  the  house,  in 
lue  very  last  days  ol  January , still  without  a copy  oi 
so  important  a document  as  the  great  fiscal  report 
Horn  the  treasury  department.  His  object  w,-.s  lo 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  and  of  the  puhlic  to 
i hat  had  ueen  slated  as  the  cause  ol  this  unprece- 
dented d-  lay,  and  to  put  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  printing  who  Happened  lo  be  present  the 
inquiry  when  they  weie  to  expect  the  copies  of  this 
report  to  he  lain  on  their  tables?  He  saw  a gentle 
man  Irom  New  Yurk  (Mr.  Conger)  in  his  saat  who 
nelonged  lo  that  committee.  He  would  thank  that 
gentleman  to  answer,  n he  could,  the  inquiry  he  had 
put- 

Mr.  Conger  said  that,  as  a member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  pi  luting,  he  could  ,-rily  say  that  he  had  had  au 
interview  w ith  Hie  public  printer  some  t or  three 
days  since:  and  that  officer  nad  then  informed  him 
that  Hie  oody  ol  ihe  report  had  been  taken  hack, 
n-p  aledly,  ny  order  ol  the  secretary  ol  the  treasu 
ry  lor  alleialiou,  and  he  gave  that  as  the  reaS  -n  lor 
l-.e  delay  Inch  had  uceurreu.  It  was  thisiute.- 
ruption,  coming  troui  the  department  iisell,  which 
had  prevcnleu  au  earlier  delivery  ol  Hie  printed  co- 
pies ul  the  reporl;  and  he  had  added,  lhal  il  the 
■ iS.  should  not  again  ue  taken  out  ot  his  hands,  the 
copies  Woulu  Oe  ready  lor  delivery  m two  or  luree 
nays.  A pail  ol  it  was  now  in  type,  i'hal  was 
ihe  only  explanation  Mr.  <J.  had  to  give  in  answer  to 
the  inquiry  ol  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts; 
thai  was  tile  explanation  he  had  received  irom  the 
public  p-  in-er. 

Mr.  McKay  -ouid  like  to  know  ol  the  gentleman 
Irom  New  ioik,  (Mi  Conger  ) wnat  cuanges  muse 
were  iv men  ue  staved  uu  me  authority  ul  the  puolio  | 
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p-unter  to  have  been  made  i i tue  i purl?  V - e mey 
in  >h--  tabular  staie-nnut? 

Mr  Conger.  The  com  nittee  vere  not  inf  ir  tie  L 

Mr.  McKay  mi.l  that  having  heard  the  rumors 
which  were  oireulaiing  in  ih-  ho  ise,  that  the  tables 
accompanying  t ie  report  of  the  sec  etary  if  the 
treasury  had  been  wiihdra  vn  an-l  altered,  or  oth  -rs 
substitut  -d  in  lieu  thereof,  he  had  sjen  the  register 
of  the  trea-ury,  whose  business  il  wastipreotre 
those  tabular  statements,  and  had  mentioned  these 
tumors  to  him;  arid  he  now  stated  upon  his  authori- 
ty, the  authority  of  vl r.  Graham,  an  excellent  and 
very  honest  man,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
foundation  in  the  world  for  the  rumor;  that  not  a 
single  table  had  been  altered;  that  the  la  lies  were 
there  no  v as  they  were  first  presented  in  the  report. 

Mr.  McK  proceeded  lo  assign  as  causes  for  delay 
in  printing,  the  increased  quantity  that  had  to  be 
done  in  consequence  of  ihe  voluminous  reporls  in- 
cident to  the  war  and  the  alteration  which  had  been 
made  in  the  system  of  printing,  by  giving  th  - con- 
tract to  the  lowest  bidders.  He  had  voted  against 
that  law  himself.  He  presumed  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
com  nittee  on  ways  and  means  had  voted  lor  it. 

Some  further  conversation  took  place  here,  in  t he 
course  of  which  Mr.  A shniun  remarked,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  system  adopted  as  *‘a  penny  wise  an-l 
pound  foolish”  operation. 

Mr.  Ashinun  -aid  he  had,  this  moment,  been  in- 
loimed  by  .be  pub-ic  printer  that  tiie  secretary  of  the 
treasury  had  now,  at  tins  moment,  in  his  p issession 
these  tables. 

Mr.  McKay.  Well,  I am  autboiized  by  the  regis- 
ter ol  the  treasury,  Mr.  Graham,  10  state  lha  Hie  ta- 
bles have  undergone  no  change  at  all  since  they  were 
sent  in,  accompanying  Ihe  seeietary’s  report,  when  it 
wa9  first  laid  on  the  tahle. 

Mr.  Conger  had  not  only  been  informed  hy  the 
printer,  at  Hus  instant,  of  the  same  fact  which  was 
communicated  by  him  to  the  honorable  gentle  nan 
from  Massachusetts,  but  that  the  proofs  of  this  docu- 
ment, which  he  understood  was  now  ready  to  he  laid 
upon  their  tables,  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  for  revision;  lhal  he  (the  se- 
cretary) had  not  yet  sum  them  back  to  him,  an  1 this 
was  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

In  relation  to  the  president’s  message,  he  wished 
further  to  state  what  the  public  primer  had  informed 
Hie  committee  on  priming  was  the  cause  of  the  delay 
of  that  document;  that  he  had  furnished  and  was  fur- 
nishing that  document  as  fast  as  the  liihographic 
maps  contained  in  it  were  furnished  lo  him. 

Mr  McKay  said  the  proof  sheets,  he  suppose-!,  had 
been  sent  lo  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Every 
nody  knew,  that  of  large  voluminous  docu-  : ms  Ilka 
this,  the  prool  sheets  were  placed,  fur  revision,  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary,  or  the  person  making  the 
reports,  to  secure  ac  uracy.  But,  to  show  that  the 
gentleman  was  utterly  mistaken,  here  (said  Mr. 
McK.,  holding  up  a i. rimed  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
secretary  o!  the  treasury)  is  the  document  itself — 
Ho-v  wa~  it  possible  lor  it,  or  parts  of  it,  to  be  in  Hie 
treasury  department,  when  the  printed  document 
was  now  in  their  document  room?  And  every  gen- 
tleman, by  going  up  to  ihe  document  room  (for  the 
practice  was  now  changed,  and,  instead  oi  the  docu- 
ments being  placed  on  the  desks  of  the  members, 
ihey  were  taken  up  to  the  document  room,)  could 
supply  himseil  with  a copy. 

Mr.  Ashman.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to 
state  that  Hie  public  printer  tells  me  they  were  plac- 
ed there  ibis  morning  lor  tiie  first  tune? 

Mr.  McKay.  No  matter  about  that.  1 contradict, 
positively,  peremptorily , the  statement  that  any  alter- 
ation nas  been  made  in  the  tables  at  the  department. 
And  the  gentleman  from  New  York  on  the  commit- 
tee of  printing  (Mr.  Conger)  himself,  only  a day  or 
two  ago,  asked  tins  house  lur  permission  lo  have 
an  addition  made  lo  tins  report  of  something  which 
had  been  received  since  Hie  reporl  was  communi- 
cated. 

Mr.  Hudson  in  relation  to  the  document  which  had 
been  handeu  to  them  this  morning,  said  it  had  been 
stated,  that  the  delay  in  printing  mat  document  was 
occasioned  by  its  revision  or  the  retention  ol  the 
prooi  in  the  nands  ot  the  secretary.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  nad  been  suggested  mat  that  statement  could 
not  ue  true — because  they  had  Hie  document  now 
upon  their  tables.  He  was  inlormed  by  Hie  puulic 
printer  lhal  tlw  prouis  ..ere  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  ol  the  treasury,  and  lhal  the  puolic  printer 
had  txpross  directions  Irom  him  not  lo  deliver  the 
document  until  these  proofs  were  revised;  and  that 
the  document  had  oeen  sent  in  this  morning  at  the 
bidding  ot  tne  committee  on  printing  ol  me  lw<r 
houses,  the  punter  consiuermg  ui-useil  under  uoliga- 
lion  i airier  to  od  y me  manuaie  ol  the  committee  on 
printing  man  tne  request  oi  lue  secretary  ol  me  trea- 
sury; and  that,  while  this  document  was  now  uu  me  r 
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tables  several  of  the  proof  sheets  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  secretary,  and  had  not  been  returned,  these 
documents  left  the  printing  office. 

Mr.  H.  concluded  by  saying  that  there  was  no 
member  of  that  committee  who  was  more  desirous  of 
sifting  the  whole  matter  of  appropriations,  and  very 
justly,  who  kept  more  constantly  sending  to  the  de- 
partments for  further  information,  or  who  was  more 
desirous  of  waiting  till  that  information  was  obtained, 
than  the  gentleman  from  N.  Carolina,  (Mr.  McKav.) 
He  did  not  mention  this  in  the  way  of  complaint,  but 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  hdelity  in  this 
case,  and  to  account  further  for  the  delay  on  the  part 
of  that  committee  in  preparing  their  bills. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  re- 
ference and  the  printing,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  then  laid  before  the  house  a commu- 
nication from  McClinlock  Young,  acting  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  (which  will  be  found  under  another 
head  in  this  No.)  informing  the  house  that  further 
information  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  ask  for  a 
loan  of  sixteen  millions,  instead  of  twelve,  as  sug- 
gested in  his  communication  a few  days  before. 

The  house  next  went  into  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  private  bills, — several  of  which  wa9  acted 
on. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the 
whole,  which  took  up  and  passed  the  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mary  Brown,  and  having  reported  it  to  the 
house,  the  bouse  passed  it,  and  then  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  31. — A resolution  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Gott  to  close  the  debate  on  the  president’s  mes 
sage  at  two  o’clock  to-morrow.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Kaufman  presented  a preamble  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislature  of  Texas  in  relation  to  the 
passage  of  a law  for  the  pay  merit  of  the  volunteers 
called  out  from  that  state  under  the  requisition  of 
Col.  S.  R.  Curtis.  Referred  to  the  committee  on 
military  affairs.  -3. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Iowa. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  public  lands 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a new  land  district  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  with 
a land  office  at  Fort  Des  Moines,  in  Polk  county;  and 
report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  in  pursuance  of  previ- 
ous notice,  introduced  a bill  to  confirm  the  boundary 
line  between  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  bill  was 
twice  read,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed;  and  was  engrossed, 
read  a thild  time,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  senate  for 
concurrence. 

Mr.  Harris  presented  certain  joint  resolutions  of 
the  legislature  of  Alabama  favorable  to  the  plan  of 
Asa  Whitney  for  a railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Turner  asked  leave  to  introduc  a joint  resolu- 
tion to  annex  Upper  and  Lower  California  to  the 
United  States. 

It  being  objected  to,  the  question  was  stated  on 
granting  leave,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were  or- 
dered; but,  before  anv  question  was  taken — 

Mr.  Brodhead  stated  ms  desire  to  debate  the  mo- 
tion on  granting  leave;  and  it  was  laid  over  under 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Embree  moved  the  following  resolution,  w hich 
was  read  and  laid  over  under  the  rule: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  furnish  to  this  house  copies  of  all 
correspondence  between  the  secretary  of  war  and 
Major  General  Scott,  and  between  the  secretary  of 
war  and  Major  General  Taylor,  from  the  1st  of 
September,  1846,  to  the  1st  of  December,  1847, 
which  has  not  been  heretofore  published,  and  which 
may  not  be  incompatible  with  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Harmanson  moved  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  disagreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  in- 
quire whether  the  proviso  m the  distribution  act  of 
1841,  suspending  that  act  in  the  event  of  a war  with 
a foieign  power,  also  suspends  the  pre-emption  law 
which  is  in  that  act;  and,  if  so,  to  take  such  ac- 
tion at  as  early  a day  as  may  be  practicable  to  re- 
enact the  pre-emption  law,  and  to  grant  such  further 
relief  to  the  pre-emptioners  as  they  may  deem  ne- 
cessary. 

Mr.  Giddings  moved  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  't  hat  a select  committee  of  five  members 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  this  house 
whether  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  if  so,  by  what  legal  authority  it 
is  sustained;  and  whether  any  modification  of  the 
existing  acts  of  congress  od  that  subject  is  expedient 
at  this  time- 

On  this  resolution  Mr.  G.  moved  the  previous 
question  Mr.  Holmes  of  S.  C.  moved  to  lay  it  upon 
the  table.  Negatived,  ayes  71,  nays  91.  Mr.  Stevens 
deseird  to  debate  it,  and  it  was  laid  over. 

On  motioD  of  Mr.  Duncan,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  the  president  is  requested,  if  con- 


sistent with  the  public  interest,  to  furhish  this  house 
with  a copy  of  Gen.  Taylor'S  answer  to  the  letter, 
dated  January  27,  1847,  which  was  addressed  to 
Gen.  Taylor  by  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy.  secretary 
of  war,  and  a copy  of  which  was  communicated  to 
the  house  on  trie  1st  day  of  March  last. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sims,  a call  was  made  on  the 
president  for  the  correspondence  with  Great  Britain 
relative  to  the  duties  upon  Paddy  [Rough  Rice.] 

Mr.  Clingman,  moved  the  follewing  resolution. 
Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to 
transmit  to  this  house  copies  of  all  written  commu- 
nications, suggestions,  and  plans  of  campaign  submit- 
ted to  the  war  department  by  Major  General  Scott 
in  October  and  November,  1846;  also,  copies  of  all 
charges  preferred  against  Major  General  Scott  upon 
which  the  president  has  ordered  a court  of  inquiry 
and  suspended  him  from  his  command;  together 
with  copies  of  all  communications  received  from 
Gen.  Scott  since  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Mr.  Bolts  moved  the  following  resolution, 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  Stales 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  house  (if  not  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interest)  under  what  law 
or  provision  of  the  constitution  or  by  what  authority, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
has,  by  his  sanction  and  approval,  established  a tariH 
of  duties  in  the  ports  of  the  Mexican  republic — 
and  that  he  also  communicate  to  this  house  by  what 
legal,  constitutional,  or  other  authority,  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  appropriate  the  revenue  thus  derived  to 
the  support  of  our  army  in  Mexico,  without  the  sane 
tion  oi  the  tax  laying  and  appropriating  power  of 
congress;  as  established  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Mr.  l?e(/s  moved  the  following  and  called  for  the 
previous  question,  which  was  seconded,  and  the  res- 
olution agreed  to — 

Resolved,  That  the  commitree  on  the  expenditures 
in  the  treasury  department  be  and  they  are  hereby- 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  practical  operation  of 
the  law  entitled  “ail  act  to  provide  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  treasury,  and  for  the  collection, 
safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,”  approved  August  6,  1846;  and  to  as- 
certain whether  its  provisions  have  been  at  any  time, 
or  in  any  manner,  violated,  and  if  so,  how,  by  whom, 
and  under  what  authority  or  instructions;  and  that 
they  also  ascertain  the  amount  of  annual  expendi- 
tures required  for  its  complete  organization  and 
operation;  and  that  they  also  inquire  into  any  other 
violation  of  duly  or  abuse  of  power  that  may  have 
occurred  iu  the  treasury  department,  and  report  the 
same  to  this  house;  and  that  they  have  leave  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers. 

Mr.  Meade  moved  the  following  which  was  laid 
over: 

Resolved,  As  the  settled  opinion  of  this  house,  that 
it  would  be  inexpedient  and  unwise  to  annex  the 
whole  of  Mexico  to  this  Union,  and  that  the  territory 
lying  north  of  the  line  proposed  by  Commissioner 
Trist  to  the  Mexican  government  is  sufficient  indem- 
nity for  the  expense  already  incurred  in  the  present 
war. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  1. — The  debate  of  the  president’s 
message  was  resumed  and  continued  by  Mr.  Goggin, 
aDd  Mr.  Morse. 

The  chairman  then  stated  that  the  question  wag  on 
the  substitute  of  Mr.  Brodliead,  for  ttie  series  of  reso-  ! 
lutions  o tiered  by  Mr.  Vinton,  but  that  the  latter 
would  first  be  taken  up  far  amendment  seriatim,  be- 
fore the  vole  could  be  taken  on  the  substitute. 

Tile  series  of  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Vinton, 
were  then  read  over  and  properly  amended;  and  then 
those  proposed  by  Mr  Brodhead.' 

The  question  then  recurring  to  strike  out  Mr.  Vin- 
ton's and  insert  Mr.  Brodhead's,  it  was  decided  in  the 
negative  by  yeas  81,  nays  95. 

Mr.  Vinton's  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to,  and 
by  the  committee  reported  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Collamer,  arose  and  after  a speech  from  him 
of  an  hour,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  2. — After  some  explanations 
from  Mr.  Rhett, 

The  speaker  announced  that  the  question  first  in 
order  to  day  was  the  concurrence  by  the  house  in 
the  resolutions  reported  yesterday  by  the  committee 
of  ihe  whole,  referring  the  president’s  message  to 
appropriate  committees;  which  question  was  pending 
wtieu  the  house  adjourned  yesterday. 

Mr.  Cobb  being  entitled  to  the  floor  on  this  ques 
lion,  then  proceeded  to  address  the  house  on  the 
subjects  which  have  been  under  debate  for  some 
days  in  connexion  with  the  reference  of  the  presi- 
dent’s message,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Ste 
phens,  of  Georgia,  and  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. — 
When  Mr.  Brown  concluded,  Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith  ob- 
tained the  floor,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Feb  3.— On  the  question  in  the  house 
of  agree  to  ibe  report  of  the  committee  of  the  wnole, 


the  8th  resolution  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
divided.  The  first  part  of  the  resolution  was  con- 
curred in,  as  follows: 

“That  so  much  of  said  message  as  relates  to  the 
revenue,  to  the  public  debt,  to  the  increase  thereof, 
to  the  creation  of  a sinking  fund,  to  a duty  on  tea 
and  coffee,  to  the  collection,  safe  keeping,  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  moneys,  to  the  coinage,  and 
the  establishment  of  a branch  mint  at  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  the  amendment  of  the  subtreasury 
act,  and  to  the  estimated  expenditures  of  the  govern 
ment,  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means.”  -j 

The  second  part  was  in  the  following  words: 

“And  that  the  said  committee  be  instructed  to  in 
quire  into  the  expediency  of  raisins  annually,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  until 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  the  sum  of  five  mil 
lions  of  dollars,  to  be  assessed  on  personal  property, 
stocks,  and  money  at  interest,  and  apportioned  among 
the  several  slates  as  provided  by  the  constitution.” 

On  agreeing  to  this  part  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
called  and  resulted  ayes  44,  nays  143. 

So  that  branch  ol  the  resolution  was  not  concur- 
red in. 

On  concurring  in  the  14th  resolution,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  again  called,  and  the  house  concurred  by 
a vote  of  98  yeas  to  88  nays. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

“That  so  much  of  said  message  as  declares  that  it 
may  become  proper  for  our  commanding  generals  in 
the  field  to  give  encouragement  arid  assurances  of 
protection  to  such  friends  of  peace  i:i  Mexico  as  will 
establish  a government  there,  able  am)  willing  to 
conclude  a peace  with  us,  ‘and  secure  to  us  the  in- 
demnity we  demand,’  be  referred  to  a select  com- 
mittee.” 

On  ihe  15th  and  last  resolution,  which  is  in  these 
words, 

“That  so  much  of  said  message  as  relates  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  with  Mexico  ought  to  be 
prosecuted,  and  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued  in 
respect  to  it,  be  referred  to  a select  committee  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,” 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called,  and  the  resolution 
was  concurred  in,  ayes  114,  nays  73. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  4. — A message  from  the  president 
was  received  in  reply  to  the  eall  of  the  house  ol  the 
21st  January,  for  a copy  of  Gen.  Taylor’s  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  war  dated  27th  January,  1847,  en- 
closing said  copy.  The  letter  was  read  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.,  proposed  that  15,000  extra 
copies  be  printed.  Lays  over. 

Some  bills  from  the  senate  were  read  and  refer- 
red. The  bouse  adjourned  over  till  Monday. 


DEBATE  IN  THE  U.  S.  SENATE, 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1848. 

INCREASE  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  bill  to  raise  ten  additional  regiments  of  regu- 
lar troops  being  under  consideration,  and  Mr.  John- 
son having  closed  his  remarks,  (as  already  publish- 
ed)— 

Mr.  Clayton  said:  Before  I give  my  vote  on  this 
bill,  sir,  1 desire  to  know  from  the  honorable  chair- 
man ot  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  whether 
either  of  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  American 
army,  General  Scott  or  General  Taylor,  has  request- 
ed such  an  addition  as  he  proposes  to  make  to  the 
army;  whether  either  of  them  has  desired  the  depart- 
ment to  recommend  to  congress  the  raising  of  thirty 
regiments,  these  ten  regiments  ol  regulars  and  the 
twenty  regiments  of  volunteers. 

Mr.  Cass-  Before  answering  the  specific  question 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  1 desire 
lo  correct  some  erroneous  opinions  which  have  been 
advanced  respecting  the  amount  of  the  lorce  which 
we  have  now  in  the  field,  and  the  number  lo  wbieb 
the  proposed  augmentation  would  carry  it.  The 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  Hi  his  remarks  the 
other  day,  carried  the  force  we  should  have,  if  the 
proposed  bill  pass,  to  70,000,  and  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  carried  it  still  higher,  to  at  least  90,000 
men.  These  estimates  are  far  beyond  the  amount 
we  shall  have  in  the  field,  as  the  following  statement 
will  show: 

1.  REGULAR  TROOPS. 

On  the  30th  November  last,  agreeaby  to 
the  return  ol  the  adjutant  general,  we 
bad  in  the  field,  including  officers  and 
men,  19,818 

New  companies  and  recruits  at  sea,  or  on 

their  way  lo  the  seat  of  war,  1,691 

Aggregate  regulars,  21,509 
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2.  VOLUNTEER  FORCE. 

In  the  field,  including  officers  and  men,  21,124 
Recruits  on  the  march,  100  j 

In  California  603,  and  rt  cruits  at  sea  200,  803  i 


Aggregate  volunteers,  22,027 


Aggregate  regular  and  volunteer  force,  43  536 
Which  force  was  thus  distributed: 

Under  General  Scott,  32,156 

Under  General  Wool,  temporarily  charged 

with  the  command  o ( Gen.  Taylor,  6 727 

Under  Gen.  Price,  in  New  Mexico,  3,157 

On  the  Oregon  route,  477 

Under  Col.  Mason,  in  California,  1,019 


Total,  43,536 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  amount 


of  force  we  sha 1 1 have  under  General  Scott,  in  the 
event  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  of  the  volun 
teer  bill: 

On  the  30th  of  November  last,  the  date  of 
the  adjutant  general’s  report,  w hich  in- 
cludes officers  and  men  sick  and  disabled, 
and  the  garrisons  of  Tampico  and  Vera 
Cruz,  there  were  under  General  Scott’s 
command  in  Mexico — 

Regulars,  17,101 

Volunteers,  15,055 


Total,  32,156 

To  these  are  to  be  added  one  regiment  of  volun- 
teers from  Michigan,  and  two  battalions,  (one  from 
Alabama  and  one  from  Mississippi,)  which,  if  full, 
would  amount  to  2,200  men.  But,  as  remarked  by 
the  adjutant  general,  they  cannot  be  full;  and  he  es- 
timates that  they  will  probably  do  no  more  than  keep 
the  volunteer  establishment  to  its  pre-existing  num- 
ber. 

And  I am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  re- 
lieve the  solicitude  so  manifestly  fell  and  avowed  the 
other  day  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky 
respecting  the  regiment  of  volunteers  from  Michi 
gan,  by  assuring  him  that  1 have  received  a letter 
from  the  colonel,  written  upon  the  route,  and  that  he 
ii  ere  this  at  Cincinnati  or  upon  the  Ohio,  with  six 
companies  of  his  regiment,  and  1 trust  the  others 
have  already  followed  him. 

The  adjutant  general,  agreeably  to  a ta- 
ble in  my  band,  estimates  the  number  of 
fighting  men,  or,  in  military  language,  bay- 
onets, including  the  garrisons  at  Tampico 
and  Vera  Cruz,  and  sick  and  disabled,  at  28,862 
Of  this  number  the  adjutant  general  cal- 
culates that  there  are  noi  more  fit  for  duty 
than,  24,000 

FORCE  PROPOSED  TO  BE  RAISED. 

Ten  regiments  of  infantry,  the  legal  es- 
tablishment of  each  being  1,000  men;  but 
this  can  never  be  kept  lull,  and  experience 
shows  there  must  be  a deduction  from  it  of 
about  25  per  cent.,  making  this  force  say,  7,500 

A volunteer  force  of  12,500  to  supply  va- 
cancies in  the  existing  volunteer  establish- 
ment, which,  subject  to  the  same  deduction, 
would  give,  say,  9,500 


Making  a total  of  bayonets  fit  for  the  field,  41,000 
Or  an  actual  total,  including  the  garri- 
sons of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  and  the 
casualtif  s,  of  45,862 

How  many  of  these  are  twelve  months’  volun- 
teers the  returns  do  not  show.  Their  terms  must 
expire  soon,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  calculat- 
ed upon  in  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign. 

The  provision  fur  raising  20,000  new  volunteers 
is  not  included  in  this  statement,  because  the  mea- 
sure is  a mere  precautionary  one,  which  ordinary 
prudence  suggests,  and  the  force  is  not  to  be  called 
out  but  in  the  event  uf  some  unforeseen  occurrence 
which  may  render  it  necessary. 

It  will  Uius  be  seen,  sir,  that  if  these  bills  pass, 
the  force  they  w ill  enable  the  governu  ent  to  add  to 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Scott  will  probably  bring  the 
Dumber  ol  fighting  men  to  about  41,000,  and  that  no 
reasonable  calculation  can  be  made  on  more  than 
between  45,000  and  46,000. 

The  error  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky consists  in  this:  that  he  assumes,  as  he  did  in 
bis  remarks  on  this  subject  a few  days  since,  the 
number  of  the  legal  establishment,  if  it  were  full, 
as  the  number  which  the  government  can  keep  in 
the  field.  Now,  sir,  all  experience  shows  that  such 
a result  is  not  practicable.  Large  deductions  must 
be  made,  and  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  ad- 
jutant general  that  the  actual  force  maintained  is,  as 
I have  already  staled,  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
iett  than  the  lull  number  allowed  by  law.  Recruit- 


ing depots  cannot  be  kept  filled,  even  by  the  mnsi 
strenuous  exertions,  and  the  peipelually  recuniiu’ 
casualties  of  war  occasion  a constant  drain,  which 
! must  be  as  constantly  supplied;  and  a considerable 
deduction  must  he  at  all  times  made  on  account  of 
-irkness.  1 need  not  enter  into  any  particular  detail 
upon  this  suhject;  the  considerations  cannot  escape 
the  most  casual  observer. 

If,  therefore,  all  the  men  raised  under  these  two 
bills  are  sent  to  General  Scott,  they  will  give  him 
the  force  1 have  already  indicated.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  force  under  General  Wool  can,  under  no 
circumstances,  be  diminished,  for  it  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  country  subjected  to  us  upon  the 
Rio  Grande. 

To  come  now,  sir,  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
honorable  senator  from  Delaware.  I have  to  say 
that  the  government  has  received  from  Gen.  Scoti 
an  estiniate  of  the  force  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  plan  of  operations  which  is  recom- 
mended by  the  secretary  of  war.  I will  read  so  much 
of  hi- projet  as  relates  to  this  subject: 

“Augment  this  army  to  50  0U0  men,  to  enable 
them  to  occupy  at  the  same  time  nearly  all  the  slate 
capitals  and  other  principal  cities;  to  drive  gueirilla 
arid  other  robbing  parties  from  the  great  highways 
of  trade;  to  seize  into  our  hands  all  the  ordinary  re- 
venues of  the  country,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
for  the  support  of  the  occupation,  and  to  keep  the 
central  government  in  constant  motion  and  alarm, 
until  constrained  to  sue  for  peace.” 

Having  thus  answered  the  question  of  the  honora- 
ble senator  from  Delaware,  1 yield  him  the  floor. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland.  What  is  the  date  of 
that  letter? 

Mr.  Cass.  1 do  not  believe  that  1 have  got  the 
date.  But  the  letter  says  that  if  the  operations  should 
be  continued  till  October  the  augmentation  of  the 
foices  would  be  necessary.  I presume,  therefore, 
that  the  letter  was  written  in  September. 

Mr.  Webster.  Is  the  letter  to  be  found  among-t  the 
documents  which  have  been  published? 

Mr.  Cass.  No;  the  government  did  no  deem  it 
prudent  to  publish  the  letter,  but  it  is  now  thought 
proper  to  make  known  the  portion  of  it  which  has 
been  read. 

Mr.  Webster.  I understand  that  the  honorable  se- 
nator from  Michigan  endeavors  to  show  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  General  Scott,  on  the  commuuication  of 
the  project  of  the  government  to  him — I do  not  ask 
for  particulars  further  than  they  are  disclosed  in  the 
portion  of  the  letter  read — for  the  further  military 
operations  of  the  army  of  the  U.  Stales  in  Mexico, 
there  will  be  needed  an  augmentation  of  that  force 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  men. 

Mr.  Cass.  An  augmentation  making  the  force 
amount  to  fifty  thousand  men. 

Mr.  Webster.  I understand — that  the  force  be  aug- 
mented till  it  amount  to  tilly  thousand. 

Mr.  Cass.  That  is  the  amount  which  he  esti 
mates  the  force  necessary  to  carry  on  t he  military 
operations. 

Mr.  Webster.  In  other  words,  that  is  the  force 
which  the  projects  of  the  government  will  render 
necessary . 

Mr.  Badger.  Will  Die  honorable  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  military  affairs  allow  me  to  a.-k  on 
what  plan  of  a campaign,  on  what  system  of  the  fu- 
ture prosecution  of  the  war,  does  Gen.  Scull  -ay  that 
Ally  thousand  men  » ill  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Cass.  If  the  gentleman  will  pardon  me,  1 do 
not  believe  il  to  be  necessary  to  stale  any  iliinj  fur 
tber.  1 have  read  .11  that  has  a bearing  on  tli--  ques 
tion  befoie  Ihe  senate. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  With  the  permission  of  ihe  hon- 
orable senator  trom  Delawaie,  who  is  entitled  to  the 
floor,  1 would  now  take  lire  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing a slight  misapprehension  uncer  which  1 labored 
on  a former  occasion,  when  I slated  ihe  amount  of 
military  forces  now  in  the  field  in  Mexico,  by  mak- 
ing llie  statement,  as  1 derive  it  from  puOhe  docu 
menls,  and  in  regard  to  which  1 am  happy  to  find 
that,  as  far  as  il  goes,  I have  ihe  pleasure  ol  agree- 
ing very  much  u-ilh  ihe  honorable  senator  from  Mi- 
chigan. There  are  now  in  Mexico,  when  llie  regi- 
ments from  Michigan  and  the  two  battalions  now  on 
the  way  shall  have  reached  the  army,  45,71)0  men. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  executive  is  now  invested 
with  the  power  of  enlisting  upwards  of  seven  thou 
sand  regulars,  besides  12  500  volunteers  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  who  Lave  not  engaged  lor  the 
war — making  in  all  65,000  men.  It  you  add  to  that, 
upon  a conjectural  estimate — 1 suppose  not  far  from 
the  truth — five  thousand  seamen  and  marines  also 
engaged  in  the  war,  you  will  then  have  a rm  ..erical 
force,  naval  and  military,  amounting  to  70,000  eu. 
If,  again,  you  add  to  that  the  proposed  mcreese  of 
the  army  tiy  the  whole  amount  ol  these  two  lulls, 
20,000  volunteers  and  10,009  te&ulars,  you  will 


have  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men;  be-d-les 
the  numerous  employees  of  one  character  or  another 
following  the  army  — making  an  aggrepate  of  at 
least  110  000  men  At  this  man  enl,  including  the 
sailors  and  marines  and  followers  of  Ihe  army,  you 
are  paying  and  leedmg  not  less  ihan  trom  55,000 
io  65  000  men  This  is  the  statement,  sir.  on 
whirh,  as  I conceive,  the  senate  has  to  vote  upon 
this  hill. 

Mr.  Cass  If  the  hoimrah  e senator  from  Ken 
lucky  will  allow  m.-  1 nmsi  repeal  Ihe  correction 

which  I made  the  other  day.  and  at  the  same  time 
reler  him  to  the  statement  presented  but  a few  min 
utes  since.  I repeat,  sir,  that  the  provision  for  rais- 
ing 20,000  new  volunteers  does  not  bear  upon  the 
question  before  us.  N 't  a man  w ill  be  raised  nor  a 
dollar  expended  unless  a stale  of  ihings  should  hap 
pen  which  cannot  he  reasonably  anticipated;  and  in 
such  an  event  prudence  requires  that  the  govern 
ment  should  be  enabled  to  act  and  to  call  out  an 
aniere  force,  which  is  llie  object  of  that  portion  of 
the  bill.  Why  the  honorable  senator  includes  5 000 
seamen  and  marines  in  his  estimate  of  the  means 
tor  prosecuting  the  war  in  the  interior  of  Mexico  I 
cannot  conjecture.  Surely  ihey  will  add  nothing  to 
the  force  to  be  employed  by  general  Scoti  in.  the 
subjugation  of  Ihe  Mexican  government  and  people, 
i repeat,  sir,  the  error  of  the  honorable  gcritlemaji 
consists  in  h is  considering  ihe  legal  establishment 
and  the  aggregate  force  as  the  same  tiling.  1 have 
shown  the  deduction  it  is  necessary  to  make  from 
J lie  former  i:  order  to  exhibit  the  real  amount  of 
the  latter;  alter  this  is  done  the  senator  will  find 
that  ihe  force  I have  slated  of  trom  41  0U0  to  46.000 
uieii  is  the  true  one  which  will  be  placed  at  llie  dis 
position  of  General  Scott,  and  which  is  les#  by  some 
thousands  than  ihe  lorce  he  considered  neces-ary  lo 
carry  on  the  plan  of  operations  recommended  by 
the  secretary  of  war.  The  executive,  therefore,  in 
calling  upon  congress  to  pass  l.  e bills  under  consi- 
deration, has  had  the  best  authority — that  o(  the 
commanding  general  himself — lor  the  amount  of 
force  recommended. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  I am  well  aware  of  the  casualties 
to  which  the  army  in  the  field  is  sunject,  and  espe- 
cially when  exposed  to  such  a climate  as  that  of 
Mexico,  which  renders  it  very  difficult  loknow  w hat 
portion  of  the  troops  is  efficient,  and  1 only  stated 
that  from  the  official  returns  there  appeared  to  be 
45,000  men  now  in  Mexico.  • 

Me.  Cass,  (in  his  seal.)  Forty  three  thousand. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  And  the  regiment  from  Michigan, 
which  the  gentleman  supposes  I will  be  very  happy 
to  hear  are  on  the  way,  oe-udes  the  two  battalions 
Irom  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Cass.  Will  llie  senator  pardon  me  if  1 inter- 
rupt him  one  muincm?  These  twenty-two  hundred 
men  will  no  more  than  suffice  to  fill  up  the  volunteer 
force. 

Mr.  Crittenden. — Still  there  w ould  be  left  in  round 
numbers,  45,U00  men,  together  with  the  5,U<J0  sea- 
men anO  marines  actually  engaged  in  ibis  war, 
making  an  aggiegate  lurce  ot  50.UU0  men  in  Mexico. 
Now  wlial  is  to  be  deUucleu  hum  tins  number  on 
account  uf  the  casualties  ut  i.attle  and  of  climate,  lo 
which  ihe  gentleman  referred*  I cannot  well  make 
a calculation;  hut  1 am  siaitled  al  the  estimate  w hied 
the  sen’’ lor  presi  nls,  lhal  one  fourth  of  these  are  to 
be  struck  dow- ! Why,  that  cannot  he!  And,  sir, 
llie  gentleman  must  recoiled  that  under  these  inev- 
Hatile  casualties, winch  1 admit, you  have  been  ail  the 
ume  endeavoring  to  supply  the  ranks  ol  enlistments 
throughout  the  country . Enlistments  have  been 
continually  going  on.  You  can  hardly  take  up  a 
newspaper  in  which  you  do  not  find  a notice  of  the 
sailing  of  some  detachment,  of  troops  lor  Mexico. — 
Not  a week  pas-es  in  which  a vessel  with  soldiers 
docs  no  sail  Irom  some  port  in  the  United  Stales  — 
riiathasUeenttiec.se  llnoughout  the  war.  N-jw 
is  it  possible  that  this  devouring  war  consumes  men 
faster  lua'ii  you  slop  liiem  thither?  Why,  when  I 
was  journey  mg  lo  this  place  there  were  some  hun- 
dreds oi  regulars  going  on  Irom  Newport  on  the 
Ohio  river;  and  I sec  ui  the  new-pupers  frequent  no- 
nces ot  me  transportation  ol  iroups  lo  Mexico.  We 
have  been  all  the  lime  diligently  lecruitmg,  and  will 
not  tne  urtieii  he  supplied  in  tiiat  way?  Another 
Hung  is  lo  he  borne  in  mind.  Nearly  the  whole 
amount  ol  those  iroups  which  have  been  thus  uis- 
paichtd,  have  not  encountered  llie  casualties  of  the 
iieid.  The  casualties  which  oatlle  brought  upon 
the  forces  occui red  nelore  the  arrival  ol  the  e rein- 
forcements. The  twenty  thousand  men  that  have 
dune  there  laieiy  have  nut  ueen  ei. gaged  m a single 
bailie.  t hey  arrived  m the  healthy  season  1 ney 
w ere  Uealluy  and  luoust  men  that  went.  1-  il  in- 
deed true,  lliui  twenty  five  per  cent,  of  all  these 
iiesti  Loops  have  lallen  under  Ihe  influence  ol  i.|o 
climate  and  disease?  No,  I trust  now  We  have 
nut  less  than  35.01111  men,  making  evpry  possible  jg- 
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duclinn,  besides  (hose  sirk  and  temporarily  disabled. 
Is  not  that  a sufficient  force?  Mexico,  sir,  will  be 
conquered  in  six  weeks,  and  we  shall  all  know  it  and 
admit.  The  question  will  then  no  longer  he  about 
defensive  lines,  and  about  diplo  -acy,  and  negotia- 
tion and  treaty,  but  about  the  conquered  prize  lying 
at  our  feet.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  question  will  then 
be,  “what  shall  we  do  with  this  conquered  prize?” 
Sir,  San  Luis  Potosi  and  .Zae-atecas,  I venture  to 
say,  will  be  taken,  from  every  account,  in  less  than 
six  weeks  from  this  day.  Will  Mexico  then  be  con- 
quered? She  is  now  conquered,  as  every  body  knows: 
There  is  nothing  left,  then,  but  Queretaro.  Our 
conquests  are  becoming  so  spacious  that  I can  scarce- 
ly describe  them  by  their  proper  names  and  l dare 
soy  I am  not  correct  in  the  pronunciation  now;  and 
Queretaro  is  spared  only  because  there  glimmers  the 
last  flickering  light  ol  a government  which  rests  in 
the  country.  There  is  the  phantom  of  a congress  and 
a government,  and  Queretaro  remains  uncaptured, 
Dot  from  any  want  ot  power,  but  because  you  would 
there  nurse  that  government  into  something  with 
which  you  can  make  a treaty?  Why  I see  that  Gen. 
Scott  has  been  giving  passports  to  the  legislators  who 
constitute  this  government  to  go  safely  to  what  they 
call  their  new  seat  of  government?  This  is  the  con 
dilion  of  things  in  Mexico.  Surely,  surely  we  may 
now  safely  assume  that  Mexico  is  conquered. 

Mr.  Clarjton—l  have  not  yet  obtained  from  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  the  precise  information  which  I sought.  I 
did  not  desire  to  excite  a discussion  on  the  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  military  force  at  present  in  Mex- 
ico but  I put  the  question  whether  our  military  com- 
manders in  Mexico  had  recommended  this  measure 
on  which  we  are  called  upon  to  vote.  In  reply  to  the 
inquiry,  as  I understand,  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  committee  says  that  one  of  them — General  Scott; 
did,  some  lime  during  the  last  year,  write  a letter 
recou, mending  that  in  a certain  event  the  military 
establishment  in  Mexico  should  be  increased  to  5d,- 
COO  men.  Will  ihc  honorable  senator  tell  me  me 
dal  of  the  letlei? 

Mr  Cass —It  was  written  after  the  arrival  of  its 
writer  m Mexico,  but  how  long  after  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clayton — Alter  the  capture  of  the  city? 

Mr.  Cass  —Certainly,  he  distinctly  alludes  to  that 
event. 

Mr.  Clayton. — it  was  written  then  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  ol'Mexico.  There  is  no  intelligence, 
as  I understand,  from  General  Taylor  that  any  addi 
tional  forces  were  lequisite.  Am  1 right  in  the  con- 
jecture? 

Mr  Cass. — What  did  the  honorable  senator  ask? 

Mr.  Clayton  — Did  General  Taylor  on  any  occasion 
recoin  >-iiu  men  an  addition  to  the  military  lorce? 

Mr  Cass  — I understand  the  senator  as  inquiring 
whether  General  Taylor  had  made  the  same  recom- 
me  dation  as  Gen.  Scott.  I have  told  all  1 know 
about  the  recom  emlation  ol  Gen.  Scott,  and  do  not 
know  wh'ther  General  Taylor  made  a similar  re- 
commendation. 

Mr-  Clayton  — There  is  nothing,  then,  from  Gen 
Taylor,  tic  ha-- made  no  rec-  mmeudaiion  io  add  to 
the  troops  in  MeXuo;  and,  as  to  General  S.  ott,  trie 
honorable  chairman  is  able  to  iiilorin  me  that  some 
time  last  year,  as  he  ihmks,  “alter  the  capture  of 
the  city  ol  Mexico,1’  General  Scott  wruie  to  the 
department,  inlorining  them  that,  if  certain  things 
intended  to  be  done  > y the  administration  Here  at 
tempted.  51)  ODD  men  would  De  require u in  Mexico. 

Mi  Lass — I ueg  your  pardon,  sir;  iaise  the  for 
ces  lo  50  01)0  men — not  add  thu  amount. 

Mi  Clayton  — I nal’s  the  very  understanding  I had: 
Well,  that  increase  of  the  army  to  50,000  men,  as  l 
understand  from  the  reading  of  the  letter  irom  Gen. 
Scott,  was  to  be  made  in  case  the  administration 
should  di-sign  to  su>  jugate — to  reduce  all  Mexico. 

Mr  Cass — Oh!  uo. 

Mr.  Clayton. — Thai  is  the  amount  of  it,  as  I un- 
derstand. li  m error,  1 will  be  happy  to  ue  correc- 
ted. 

ivlr.  Cass  — The  senator  is  at  liber'y  to  put  his 
own  construction  on  the  letter;  but  the  object  was 
staled  to  be  “to  keep  the  cential  government  m mo 
tion  ” 1 will  read  the  passage  again. 

Several  senators. — We  shall  oe  glad  to  hear  it  again. 

Mr.  Cass  ti.en  read  the  passage  already  given,  and 
added:  The  suostance  ol  the  letler  has  been  given 

in  a Si-  Loin  paper  which  came  here  wurnu  the 
last  lew  d-,ys. 

,Vli  Lluyion — Well,  that  is  what  I 'all  reducing 
or  su  jugatmg  the  country.  O.neis  will  pul  heir 
own  construction  on  it.  This  increased  lorce,  then, 
is  . ot  recommeiioed  by  G neral  Scott;  but  he  says 
to  the  department,  “it  you  propose  to  lake  all  the 
capitals  oi  ihe  sLaies  ol  Mexico;  if  you  intend  not 
Oi  ly  'O  pu,  uo  n <he  gutridlas  aliU  baiidlis,  but  to 
keep  the  Centra!  government  ot  Mexico  constantly 
ili  motion,  aliowiu&  it  no  used  place  m which  it  can 


treat  with  you;  if  you  propose  also  to  take  possession 
of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  then  you  will  require 
such  an  addition  to  Ihe  army  now  here  as  will  raise 
it  to  fifty  thousand  men  ” Gen.  Scott,  it  will  be 
perceived,  dues  not  recommend  that  such  addition 
'hall  be  made  to  the  army;  ue  only  says  to  the  war 
department,  that,  if  they  design  to  adopt  a certain 
course  of  procedure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  army  to  that  a nount.  Pray,  sir,  what  do  you 
call  keeping  the  central  government  in  motion,  oc- 
cupying the  state  capitals,  and  seizing  the  revenues 
of  Mexico?  I call  it  subjugation  of  the  country  and 
annihilation  of  the  government  of  Mexico.  The 
president  of  the  United  Slates  disavows  that  io  his 
message.  He  declares  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
annihilation  ol  Mexico  as  a republic  Yet  the  pro- 
position now  is  to  augment  the  forces  in  Mexico,  on 
the  ground  that  such  an  increase  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  attain  objects  which  a e,  as  I consider,  tanta 
mounl  to  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  stated  by  my  friend  from  Kentucky — 
and  I think  he  has  fully  sustained  it — that  the  force 
at  present  unJer  the  command  of  Scott  and  Taylor, 
or  Woo),  in  the  absence  of  Taylor,  arid  other  com 
manders  in  Mexico,  amounts  to  46  000  oen;  and  ve 
are  now  called  on  to  increase  the  army  to  30,000 
o ore  in  order  to  overrun  all  Mexico,  to  occupy  the 
capitals  of  all  the  states  of  Mexico,  and  to  seize 
upon  the  entire  revenues  of  the  country.  In  other 
words,  as  I understand  it,  to  annihilate  Mexico  as  a 
nation,  and  to  destroy  her  government,  does  not  re- 
quire near  so  large  a force  as  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  military  affairs  now  asks 
the  senate  to  vote.  If  you  add  thirty  regiments — 
twenty  regiments  of  volunteers  and  ten  regiments  ol 
regulars — to  the  troops  already  n the  field,  you  will 
have  a vastly  greater  force  than  the  commanding 
general  of  the  army  considers  necessary  for  all  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  letter:  It  is  well  known  to 

other  senators  here,  that  during  the  last  session  and 
the  previous  one,  I voted  upon  all  occasions,  when 
bills  vtete  presented  to  this  body  to  increase  the 
army  of  the  United  Slates,  or  to  lurnish  supplies  for 
the  army,  in  favor  of  those  bills.  I took  the  ground 
that,  whether  the  administration  or  the  country  was 
right  or  wrong  in  the  inception  of  this  war,  1 should 
vote  more  troops  and  more  supplies  for  our  armies 
in  order  to  sustain  the  honor  and  interests  of  the 
country,  so  long  as  my  vote  might  be  needed  to  sus- 
tain that  honor  and  those  interests.  Nor  shall  I, 
in  the  course  which  1 am  about  to  take  with  regard 
to  this  bill,  in  the  least  change  my  purpose  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  as  originally  formed.  If  the  same 
issues  were  now  before  me  whion  were  presented  at 
the  last  session,  I should  vote  precisely  as  1 voted 
then.  Bui  totally  uitferenl  is  the  question  now  pre 
sealed.  On  all  lormer  occasion-  the  president  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  his  triends  on  this  floor,  dis- 
avowed any  intention  of  conquest,  or  acquisition  O' 
territory  Uy  conquest.  They  invariably  declaied 
that  their  object  was  not  to  obtain  Mexican  territory 
by  rohbery  or  couquest.  They  fought,  it  was  de- 
clared, lor  a lair  and  honorable  |»eace,  and  for  hi 
demriity  lor  the  injuries  which  we  had  received  at 
tue  hands  ol  Mexico.  But  what  now  is  the  issue, 
presented  to  Lhe  A lerican  senate,  by  the  oil  I upm 
yu  .r  tuhie?  Allow  me  nere  to  read  from  me  mes 
sage  ol  trie  president,  so  mat  ttieie  may  ue  no  ground 
lor  any  allegation  ol  misstatements  or  equivuca'i  m. 
Let  us  bear  tro  ..  tbe  president  himsell  the  objecl- 
wtucb  tie  has  in  vie..,  and  the  purposes  lor  the  ac 
complishment  ol  wmch  he  desires  these  additional 
iroups.  The  president  says: 

“In  the  mean  time,  as  Mexico  refuses  all  indem- 
nity, we  should  adupl  measures  to  indemnify  our- 
selves, by  appropriating  permanently  a portion  of  her 
territory.  Early  alter  trie  commencement  of  the  w ir 
New  Mexico  and  the  Caliiornias  were  taken  posse9 
sion  of  by  our  lorces.  Our  military  and  naval  co  u- 
manders  were  ordered  to  conquer  and  hold  them, 
subject  to  be  disposed  of  by  a treaty  of  peace. 

“ These  provinces  are  now  in  our  undisputed  oc- 
cupation, and  tiave  been  so  for  many  months;  all  resis- 
la  ce  on  the  part  of  Mexico  tia  ing  ceased  within 
their  limits.  I am  satisfied  that  they  should  never 
be  su i rendered  to  Mexico.” 

And  asaiu  he  says,  on  the  same  page: 

“Besides  New  Mexico  and  lhe  Caliiornias  there 
I are  other  Mexican  provinces  which  have  been  redu- 
I ted  to  our  possession  by  conquest.  These  other 
I Mexican  provinces  are  now  governed  by  our  military 
] and  i aval  commanders,  under  the  geneial  authority 
j ..  hicti  is  coulereed  upon  a conqueror  oy  the  laws  ot 
| war.  i tiey  shuulu  continue  to  be  held  as  a means 
I ol  coercing  Mexico  toaccede  lojust  terms  ol  peace.” 
j 1 he  question  then  arises  what  are  these  “terms  ol 
! p ace”  winch  tbe  president  considers  to  oe  “jusi,” 
and  on  whicn  he  means  to  insist?  By  turning  to  the 
j cigulti  page  ol  his  message  you  will  find  an  answer  to 
this  inquiry;  you  will  there  discover  the  viewa  ol  the 


execu  ive  with  r- gard  lo  “just  term-  "f  peace,’’  It 
h i-  o-en  said,  in  the  proiress  of  debate,  that  th« 
president  attempted  to  negotiate  after  the  battles  of 
Contreras  and  Chnrnbusco;  that  he  ma  le  an  effort 
to  treat  with  the  Mexican  commissioners,  having 
sent  Mr  Trist  to  Mexico  for  that  purpose.  In  his 
message  he  communicates  the  purport  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  Mr  Trist  and  his  own  “ultimatum:” 

“The  commissioner  oi  the  United  Slates  was  au- 
thorized to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  boundary,  from  its  entrance  into  the 
gulf  to  its  intersect!  n wilh  the  southern  boundary  of 
New  Mexico,  in  north  latitude  about  thirty  degrees, 
and  to  obtain  a cession  to  the  United  Slates  of  the 
provinces  of  Ne  . Mexico  and  the  Caiiforriias,  and 
Ihe  privilege  of  the  right  of  way  across  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec.  The  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  cession  to  the  Uniied  States  of  New  VI  -xico 
and  Upper  California  constituted  an  ultiinati  m which 
our  commissioner  was  under  no  circumstances  to 
y ield.” 

Here  we  have  the  president’s  ‘just  terms  of  peace,’ 
as  he  calls  the  n;  his  “ultimatum”  is  definitely  an- 
nounced, and  e are  no  longer  left,  as  during  the 
last  sessions,  to  conjecture,  to  guess  at  the  objects 
and  intentions  of  the  president  of  the  United  Slates 
in  regard  to  Mexico.  It  is  now  certain  that  he  ha9 
demanded,  and  means  to  demand  hereafter  as  his 
ultimatum,  1 he  cession  to  the  Umled  Slates  of  Cali- 
fornia and  tbe  whole  of  New  Mexico — a territory 
embracing  at  least  690  000  square  naifes  of  land — 
more  than  twice  the  entire  territorial  extent  of  the 
“old  thirteen  states”  at  the  bine  of  the  American 
revolution.  And  I am  called  upon  to  give  a vote 
which  shall  enable  the  president  to  enforce  these 
“terms  of  peace!”  I am  called  upon  to  give  a vi  le 
that  shall  enable  him  to  compel  Mexico  to  cede  the 
whole  of  New  Mexico  an  I the  Cutforoias  lo  ihis 
country.  I have  no  choice  left.  1 ca  i a once  take 
up  my  position  and  say  whether  l mi  in  favor  oi  the 
acquisition  ami  conquest  ol  all  this  vast  region,  or 
. heiher  I am  opposed  to  it. 

1 must  c nfess  that  I do  not  understand  the  argu  . 
ment  of  my  honorable  friend  Irom  Via  ylan  l,  ( Vlr, 
Johnson  ) He  concluded,  a-  I under-taud  vitn  in 
expression  of  his  resolution  to  vole  lor  this  bill. — 
He  told  U9  to  day,  that  if  the  people  of  the  U.  Slates 
were  consulted,  he  verily  believed  the  gKeat  mass  of 
them  would  de  ide  against  the  acquisiti  n of  any 
territory  on  the  western  side  of  the  Del  Norte.  The 
senator  thought  that  the  people  of  the  U S.  would 
go  with  him  for  acquisition  of  territory,  but  in  pay- 
ment of  the  deot  wuieh  is  justly  due  us  by  M-.Xico. 
He  thought  that  the  people  would  go  with  him  so 
far  as  to  defend  the  country  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Bravo;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
people  ol  the  United  States  were  dearly  opposed, 
and  would  so  declare  themselves  whenever  called 
Upon,  t the  acquisition  ol  any  territory  on  the  o.tier 
side  of  the  Rio  Bravo.  Now,  1 cannot  understand 
how  oy  friend , having  arrived  at  these  conclusions, 
being  thus  satisfi  d as  to  the  popular  will,  can  recon- 
cile it  to  himseli  to  vote  lor  this  immense  addition 
to  the  army  of  the  United  Siate-,  when  the  object 
of  this  augmentation  of  the  military  establishment  is 
plainly  avowed  ny  the  president  lo  oe  the  extension 
ol  his  conquests  over  the  w note  of  this  country  on 
the  other  -ide  ol  the  Rio  Bravo,  and  the  acquisition 
of  both  the  Caliiornias  as  well  as  New  Mexico.  If 
my  honorable  irtend  can  reconcile  that  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ingrtiuily,  1 should  like  to  hear  him  do  so. 
For  my  part,  I cann  t comprehend  it.  Without  re- 
flecting on  tu-  course,  however,  tny  business  is  to 
point  out  iny  own. 

B lore  l proceed  further  in  the  argument  of  this 
question,  I desire  io  say,  lor  one,  that  1 never  have 
been  and  1 am  not  now  willing  to  acquire  one  acre  of 
ground  Irom  Mexico,  or  any  oilier  nation  unuer  hea- 
ven, Uy  conquest  or  robbery.  1 hold  that,  in  all 
our  transactions  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
Ihe  great  principle  ought  to  be  maintained  by  us  that 
“honesty  is  the  best  pulicy,”  and  that  an  honorable 
reputation  is  of  more  value  to  a country  than  land  or 
m mey.  I Hold  that  any  atte  upt  on  our  part,  merely 
because  we  Happen  to  possess  superior  strength,  to 
compel  a weaker  nation  to  cede  to  us  all  that  we 
chouse  to  demand  as  indemnity,  wnilst  we  at  tbe 
same  tune  admit  that  we  ask  for  more  than  she 
owes  us,  is  not  nog  else  hut  rouoery.  It  a man  owe 
mo  a sum  ut  money,  and  1 meet  turn  on  the  Highway, 
and  insist,  with  a pistol  pointed  to  his  breast,  th  .1  he 
shall  deliver  lo  me  . deed  ot  his  tarm  at  the  estimate 
watch  I choose  to  put  upon  it,  I i..mk  mere  could 
nut  be  mucti  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  transaction.  1 should  like  to  know  how  my 
lrtctid  trom  Maryland,  who  is  ao  able  lawyer,  Would 
delend  the  man  guilty  ol  Such  couuuct.  Wmiid  It  be 
any  palliation  oi  excuse  or  juslifi  ation  ui  ihe  con- 
uucl  ot  an  i.  fleudei  m sued  a ease,  lual  some  money 
w as  justly  uuc  tmu?  Cuuitl  there  he  louud  in  chit*)* 
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tendom  a court  and  jury  that  would  hesitate  as  to 
the  verdict  in  such  a rase?  And  what,  let  me  ask 
as  a freind  near  me  ["Vlr.  Webster ] sugzests,  what 
would  bi  the  value  ol  the  deed  obtained  under  such 
circumstances?  If  the  possessor  of  it  should  even 
go  “unwhipt  of  justice,’'  would  he  not  be  the  object 
to  which  the  scornful  fincer  of  every  honest  man 
would  he  pointed  so  long  as  he  lived  upon  the  earth? 

1 hold,  and  however  old  fashioned  the  notion  may 
be  I shall  maintain  it  so  long  as  I have  a seat  here, 
that  character  is  as  valuable  to  a nation  as  it  is  to 
an  individual;  and,  inasmuch  as  1 would  scorn  as  a 
private  citizen  to  despoil  my  neighbor  ofhis  propertv 
in  these  rircumstan  es  and  with  these  avowals,  so 
as  a public  man  I never  can  sanction,  in  the  slightes 
degree,  such  a course  of  conduct  on  the  part  ol  the 
government  of  the  country. 

We  are  one  of  the  strongest  nations  of  the  earth. 
We  have  been  amongst  the  weakest.  In  times  gone 
by  we  have  suffered  from  the  cruelly,  the  tyranny, 
and  injustice  ol  other  nations,  and  have  uttered  loud 
complait  ts.  Wc  have  now  waxed  strong,  and  can 
pul  the  loot  upon  the  neck  of  a sister  republic,  and 
-compel  her  to  yield  to  the  terms  we  ourselves  die 
tate  The  question  now  comes  up,  and  it  addresses 
itself  to  every  genuine  lover  of  his  country,  whether 
the  acquisition  of  all  this  territory,  under  these  cir 
cumstances,  would  compensate  us  for  the  loss 
of  the  reputation,  that  high  national  character 
which  we  have  hitherto  sustained?  D > not  under 
stand  me  as  opposing  the  just  claims  of  mv  own 
country.  1 woul  go  as  far  to  enforce  those  claims, 
constantly  with  the  honor  of  the  country;  as  any 
man  living.  When  Mr.  Trisi  made  ihe  proposition 
to  the  Mexican  commissioners  to  negotiate,  the 
terms  were  to  oe  defined  by  him,  anJ  they  were  to 
be  submitted  to  by  Mexico  at  the  '‘cannon's  nouih.” 

Here  Mr  Clayton  yielded  to  a motion  in  a 'J  l ira, 
the  usual  hour  of  adjourn  ient  h iving  arrived: 
WEDNESDAY  JANUARY  12 

Mr  Dickinson  having  addi  -sed  the  senate  uno 
his  resolutions  touching  the  .Mexican  war;  Mr.  Yulee 
having  moved  certain  resolutions  respecting  the  con 
dltion  ol  admission  of  foreign  territory  into  the  un- 
ion; r Hate  have  suggesied  an  intention  to  move 
an  amendment  to  these  last;  and  all  these  proposi- 
tion- having  Deen  laid  upon  the  table — 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(now  on  its  ihird  reading)  for  adding  ten  additional 
regiments  of  regulais  to  the  army. 

Mr.  Cass  rose  and  said:  Iran  now  furnish  the  ho 
Boraole  senator  from  D la  ware,  as  I promised  with 
the  date  ol  tilt  letter  to  which  he  alluded  yesterday 
It  is  dated  the  18'h  ol  September 

Mr.  Clayton  The  re  oluti  ms  of  the  senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dickinson.)  and  the  various  propo- 
sitions lor  amending  them  which  have  been  presem 
ed  by  others,  and  which  have  been  the  subject  o 
discussion  this  morning,  lurntsh  a very  extr  ordtua 
ry  commentary,  1 think,  sir,  on  this  war;  the  object- 
to  tie  attar  ed  by  it  anti  the  course  we  are  no  > about 
to  pursue.  It  seems  to  oe  taken  for  granted  by  gen 
tlemen  that  we  are  to  acquire  a great  amount  ol 
territory;  but,  before  we  obtain  an  acre,  ibeie  is  a 
violent  contest  what  we  shall  do  with  it. 

iVir.  President,  yesterday,  when  the  senate  an 
journed,  1 had  adverted  to  ihe  subject  ol  the  in  em 
oily  uue  by  Mixtco  lor  the  claims  ol  our  ciuz  ns  — 

1 had  said,  w hat  1 maintain  now,  and  w hat  1 shall  ai 
all  times  hereafter  man. tain,  that  the  just  claims  oi 
my  countrymen  against  Mexico  ought  to  be  asserted 
and  suppurleo  iri  every  suitable  and  proper  manner. 
But  1 utu  not  then  stale  what  1 think  it  right  to  slat 
now,  hi  order  to  prevent  any  error  in  the  public 
mind,  that  the  amount  ol  those  claims  has  uecn 
greatly  overrated. 

1 unde  stand  that  the  whole  amount  of  claim 
presented  o the  commissioners  was  29t,6l)5  Oi 
this  sum,  $2,26d  14U  were  allowed  oy  me  commis- 
sioners on  me  pan  ol  Mexico,  and  ihe  Mexican 
govern  merit  was  piovidmg  to  pay  mat  amount  witn 
out  any  culiiroversy  as  to  its  justice  at  the  Unit 
when  ihe  ar  bmU  nut.  h appears,  the  , .nu 
( err  was  a sum  o $928  6eS  claimed  by  me  eiliz  e 
o.  rile  Lumen  S a..  , .v.icu  was  disallowed  by  ... 
Mexican  cou' .nlssloiiers.  This  was  suuject  lo  Cun 
troversy;  and  wueibei  ur  claim  lor  l at  amount 
was  iigin  or  vi  rung  remains  to  oe  decided  by  in. 
umpire.  $3  3311,837  ol  the  claims  oi  our  citizen 
bad  not  bet.,  examined  by  lue  commissioners.  1 
make  tills  statement,  as  1 have  said,  in  oraer  lo  pie 
vent  an  erroneous  impression  iu  regard  to  the 
amount  ol  Hies-  claims. 

Mr.  Webster,  (m  hisseat.)  Mr.  Tnst  wasaullr. 
rized  to  maim  £3,0110  000  only. 

Mr.  Clayton.  It  is  uue  that  Mr.  Trist  was  autho- 
rized to  negotiate,  oo  Ihegiound  that  the  sum  au- 
to us  lit  the  aggregate  was  tines  millions,  it  win 
Dot  be  contended,  1 presume,  Lti.it  we  went  in  wa. 
for  the  recovery  of  tins  claim.  1 Dave  nut  Imaro 


that  the  true  ohjeets  of  the  war  was  the  recovery  of 
'his  money.  Other  causes  were  alledged  for  the 
ar  in  whirh  we  were  involved  on  the  13'h  of  Mav. 
1846  The  great  cause  assigned  by  the  prrsideni 
for  Ihe  war  at  that  time  was  that  American  blood 
had  been  shed  upon  American  soil.  I do  not  pro 
pose  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  the  question  at  this 
t'me  whether  that  assertion  was  or  was  not  true. — 
There  are  other  matters  which  invite  my  constdera 
tion,  and  lo  which  I think  it  important  to  call  ,!  e 
attention  of  the  senate.  But  I desire,  sir,  in  Ih. 
progress  of  this  discussion,  to  have  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood, as  'ar  as  1 am  concerned,  that  I have  a 
ays  been  ready  and  anxious  to  vindicate  the  hon- 
est claims  of  my  countrymen  upon  Vlextco,  and  th3l 
neither  by  the  votes  which  [ am  about  to  give  up  m 
these  bills,  nor  by  any  vote  which  I shall  in  future 
he  called  on  to  give  in  reference  to  this  war,  do  1 
desire  it  lobe  understood  that  I am  denying  the  jus 
tice.  of  the  fair  claims  of  the  citizens  of  this  conn 
t r > upon  Mexico  for  indemnity.  What  1 meant  to 
sav  yesterday  and  mean  to  repeat  to  day  is,  that  the 
amount  of  these  claims  was  small  compared  to  the 
V: lue  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  territory  which 
t lie  president  declares  shall  be  ceded  by  Mexico  lo 
us  before  there  can  be  a just  and  honorable  peace 
between  the  two  countries.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  proposition  was  made  by  the  American  commis- 
sioner to  give  them  twenty  millions  of  dollars  lor 
Upper  California  alone.  1 know  not  from  any  offi- 
cial inloi  mation  how  the  president  estimates  the 
difference  between  the  claims  of  our  citizens  and 
the  value  ol  the  land  which  he  intends  to  demand  of 
Mexico  at  the  camion’s  mouth.  But  he  says  in  his 
.essage: 

“As  the  territory  to  be  acquired  by  the  boundary 
proposed  might  be  estimated  to  be  of  ereater  value 
: i a ii  a lair  equivalent  for  our  just  demands,  our 
lo  mis-ioner  wa  authorized  lo  stipulate  for  the 
payment  ol  such  additional  pecuniary  i orisideralion 
a-  was  deemed  reasonable.” 

And  tins  is  a clear  admission  on  his  part  of  a (act, 
otherwise  notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  the  ces- 
-ion  be  demanded  was  beyond  (aye,  vastly  beyond) 
ti  e value  ol  the  indemnities  we  had  a right  to  ask. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
.unitary  afiairs  tells  me  to  day  that  he  has  ascer- 
tained the  dale  ol  the  letter  from  Gen.  Scott  to  our 
government  in  which  the  suggestion  is  made  that  in 
a certain  event  more  troops  will  be  necessary  to  be 
added  to  the  arm».  That  lettei  he  says  is  dated  so 
lar  back  as  the  18th  of  September,  and  I suppose 
the  extract  he  has  lead  irom  it  is  nothing  more  than 
ihe  suppressed  pari  ol  the  geneial’s  official  letter  ol 
that  dale  in  which  he  recounts  his  victories,  it  is 
ihe  pail  ol  that  letter  marked  by  the  asterisks,  I 
upp..se  it  is  clear,  then,  Irom  the  statement  ol 
.he  honorablt  chairman  ol  the  committee  on  miiita 
ry  affairs,  that  Geo.  Scott  has  never  recommended 
to  ihe  ad  inisirauon  ot  this  country,  or  lo  any  de- 
partment ol  this  government,  the  passage  of  these 
unis  to  iatse  ttimy  more  regiments  for  the  war. — 
He  has  made  no  such  proposition ; upon  his  head 
in. ne  ol  the  responsibility  ol  these  measures  can 
res.;  it  tiiu-l  reslon  the  beads  of  those  wtio  have 
supge-iedii.  Although  the  president  has  generally 
iccoiuu. ended  m his  message  an  increase  of  the  ar- 
my, he  has  nol  told  us  how  many  tegulars,  how 
many  volunteers,  or  how  many  troops  ol  all  kinds, 
should  be  auded  to  the  army.  Sir,  Gen.  Scott  has 
■ ever  desired  such  an  increase  ol  the  lorces  in 
iVUxno;  it  ci  uld  only  embarrass  and  oislracl  him  in 
..is  position  at  present,  however  usef  I such  a.'  addi- 
tion might  have  been  before  be  ieit  Veta  CiuZ  and 
penetrated  into  the  interior  ol  Mexico.  At  this 
time  these  measures  woulu  ad  3b  000  more  mouths 
lo  ue  led  in  Mexico.  Sir,  it  is  nut  consistent  with 
the  known  character  of  this  great  captain  to  ask  tur 
moie  troops  than  can  be  uselully  employed  id  the 
erviee  ol  the  country.  Beiure  he  ieit  this  place 
mi  Mexico,  in  conversation  with  him,  i obseneu  to 
mm  that  when  tie  armed  in  Mixico  he  would  meet 
a veiy  lormn.abie  enemy,  ai  d that  he  might  pel 
nance  be  ueiealcu  in  the  difficult  mountain  passe 
i that  country.  He  smiled,  . nd  replied  to  my  ob 
servaiiori:  “Sn  give  me  a column,  a granite  to 
.on  . , ol  American  iigulars,  consisting  ol  4,U0b  oi 
j bbb  men,  and  1 will  whip  any  Mexican  aimy  iiiai 
can  be  oionght  inlo  Ihe  held,  it  a should  lain  Mexi- 
cans lor  a v.cek.”  1 bat  was  the  fixed  delioerai. 
opinion  ol  that  distinguished  co..  maimer  at  lha. 
. .me.  Weil,  sir,  when  he  was  fighting  the  rallies 
Coiilieias,  Chuiubuscw,  Cuapuite-ptc^anu  M Jin 
ci  rcey,  it  rteiiy  seem,  c as  il  it  did  ram  Mexican 
.cl'  about  a week.  but  he  vindicated  the  opinio. 

. e gave  ol  the  prow  ess  ot  A ernao  soldieis  by  u 
i ii  ban  l vittoi  its  w bich  tic  gameu  in  those  e v tr  n.i  • 
.table  a no  giuiious  cattles.  He  emeitu  the  cn 
. bii  Xico,  as  he  telis  iuu,  wan  an  at  my  oi  less  lh- 
O.bbb  men. 


Let  us  look  a little  into  the  history  of  this  most 
extraordinary  campaign  after  Gen.  Seolt  departed 
ilh  his  gallant  little  army  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  led 
it  into  the  interior  of  Ihe  enemy’s  country.  Let  us 
see  the  comparative  amount  of  the  American  and 
Mexican  forces  that  were  engaged  in  those  battles 
which  were  fought  previous  to  the  entry  of  Ihe 
American  army  into  Ihe  city  of  Mexico.  It  will 
show  us  that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  such 
an  increased  force  lo  be  added  to  the  army  of  the 
United  Slates. 

The  first  great  battle  after  the  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz  was  that  of  Cerro  Gordo. 

The  commanding  general,  in  his  despatch  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  says: 

“Our  whole  force  present,  in  action  and  in  re-erve, 
was  8 500;  the  ene  y is  estimated  at  12,000,  or 
more.  A.  out  3,000  prisoners,  4 or  5,000  stands  of 
arms,  and  43  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken.  By 
ihe  accompanying  return,  I regret  lo  find  our  loss 
more  severe  lhan  at  first  supposed,  amounting,  in 
the  two  days,  to  33  officers  ami  398  men — in  all  431, 
of  whom  63  were  killed.  The  enemy’s  loss  is  com- 
puted to  be  from  1,000  to  1,200  ” 

Of  the  next  battle,  sir,  in  which  our  army  was 
engaged  against  the  Mexicans,  the  general  speaks  in 
hisdespal  h of  the  18th  September,  from  which  I 
read  the  following  extract: 

“ This  army  has  been  more  disgusted  than  surpris- 
ed that  by  some  sinister  process  on  the  part  ol  cer- 
tain individuals  at  home,  its  numbers  have  been, 
generally,  almost  trebled  in  our  public  papers — be- 
ginning at  Washington. 

“Leaving,  as  we  all  feared,  inadequate  garrisons  at 
Vera  Cruz,  Perole,  arid  Puebla,  with  much  larger 
lios pita's,  and  >eing  obliged,  most  reluctantly,  Irom 
the  same  cause,  (general  pau<  ity  of  numbers,)  lo 
abandon  Jalapa,  ue  marched  [Augus.  7-10]  Irom 
Puebla  with  only  10  738  rank  and  file.  Tnisnum 
tier  includes  the  garrison  ot  Jalapa,  and  the  2,429 
men  nr.  nght  up  by  Brigadier  General  Pierce,  Au- 
gust 6. 

“At  Contreras,  &<:.  [August  20]  we  had  but 
8.407  men  engageu,  alter  deducting  ibe  garrison  of 
Augustin,  (our  general  depot,)  the  intermediate  sick 
and  the  dead;  at  the  Mulino  del  Rey  [Septembei  8] 
but  three  brigades,  with  some  cavalry  and  artillery, 
making  in  all  3 251  men,  were  in  ibe  battle;  in  tbe 
two  days  [Beple.noer  12  and  13]  our  whole  operat- 
ing force,  alter  deducting  again  the  recent  killed, 
wounded,  ai  d sick,  together  with  the  ,a  risen  of 
Mixcuac  (the  then  general  depot)  auu  iiiai  ot  i'acu- 
tiaya,  was  but  7,180;  anu,  finally,  alter  deducting 
the  new  garrison  ul  Chapuilepec,  with  tne  killed 
and  wounded  ol  the  two  days,  we  tuok  possession 
[September  14]  ol  this  great  capita!  wild  less  ttian 
6 000  men!  And  I reassert,  upon  accumulated  and 
unquestionable  evidence,  that,  in  uol  one  ol  tnose 
conflicts,  was  Ibis  army  opposed  by  le-er  Ilian  Lnice 
aDd  a hall  times  its  numbers — in  several  ol  them  uy 
a yet  greater  excess. 

“On  the  oilier  rand,  this  small  force  has  beaten. on 
the  same  occasions,  in  view  oi  their  capital,  ihe 
whole  M.  xiean  ai  my,  oi  (at  the  beginning)  tun  iy 
odd  ibousanu  men,  posted  at.  ays  in  chosen  posi- 
tions, behind  enlierichments,  or  more  loruiioaule 
ueleuces  ol  naltne  anu  art;  killed  or  wuunued,  of 
tliai  nuiniiei , more  tnan  7,00U  officers  and  me.; 
lake  n 3,730  pi  isuners,  one-sevenlii  otiio.  rs,  h. eluding 
13  generals,  ol  whom  three  hau  been  presidents  ol 
ibis  republic;  captured  more  than  20  colors  and 
slaiidaius,  75  letes  ol  ordnance,  besides  57  wali- 
piects,  30  U 0 S na  1 arms,  an  immense  quantity  ol 
shots,  shells,  p >•  oer,  &c. 

“Ol  that  enemy,  oi.ee  so  formidable  in  numbers, 
appointments,  aiuUcry,  &e.,  twenty  oud  itiousuud 
have  ■ lsbauded  themselves  in  despair,  leaving,  as  is 
known,  nol  more  than  three  Ir..guients — ti.e  largest 
about  2,500 — now  wandering  in  uiuerenl  dire  n,  ns, 
w ithoui  magazines  . r a military  cliesl,  aim  living  ai 
tree  quarteis  upon  their  own  people.  * * * j ,,e 
government  wul  rind  ilsell  ittiuul  rc-ources;  no  ai- 
uiy  , no  aisenats,  no  magazines,  aim  but  mile  revcime. 
liilemal  or  txuinai.  Ouil,  sucti  is  the  ooslumCj,  or 
raiher  intmualion,  oi  Hus  people,  mat  it  is  very 
uouullul  whethei  the  new  authorities  will  dare  to  sue 
ioi  peace  on  the  teims  which,  in  the  recent  neguiia- 
tiurs,  were  made  known  oy  our  minister.” 

ibis  official  rtporl  lully  sustai.s  the  statement 
li.aue  by  the  sera. or  Iron,  Kentucky,  WHO  deciaied 
ibaL,  hi  Ins  opinion,  Mexico  was  now  to  be  eonsmer- 
eu  anu  lieatea  as  a Co.  qucieu  country.  j ben  aimy 
is  nueiiy  broken  up  aim  annihilated;  Ibe.r  revenues 
ale  uesliuyeu;  me  leal  govern.., cut  ol  Mexico  .s  al- 
most aniiiiitiiiateu;  aim  It  is  under  these  e-sli  aoiuiu- 
my  eiicunistaiices  dial  . e si e called  upon,  w itn  an 
■o  Hito  aimy  ol  ueaiiy  70,000  men,  anu  wHli4a,0uU 
dually  III  MeXm.  , to  .uit  3u  uUU  more  tiuops  to  oe 
Ilf  to  that  COU.. lly  ..y  .he  pie  ment,ioi  lilic  palpusB 
a seeming  vvnov  no  eu.Is  "iimeuiUiij  lot  me  pasi,” 
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and  “security  for  the  future.”  What  that  cunt 
phrase  -oesns  I do  notexacth  understand; hut  1 h ive 
bpen  told  by  an  ingenuous  friend  that  indemnity  for 
the  past  means  the  half  of  Mexico  and  security  for 
the  future  the  other  half.  If  this,  sir,  be  the  right 
interpretation  of  these  terms,  then  l unhesitatingly 
say  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side  that  I am  utterly 
opposed  to  adding  indemnity  fur  the  past  to  security 
for  the  future.  1 am  called  upon  to  vote  these 
troops  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a cession  of  the 
country  which  the  president  has  expressly  set  forth 
in  his  message  Neither  the  commander  in-chief  of 
the  army  nor  Geri.  Taylor  (whose  great  name  must 
always  be  associated  with  whatever  relates  to  this 
war)  appears  to  have  been  consulted.  Ido  nol  be 
lieve  that  that  gallant  old  “Mexican  whig,” Zachary 
Taylor,  after  having  beaten  Santa  Anna  with  an  army 
of  less  than  one-fourth  the  number  ol  that  which  was 
arrayed  against  him,  has  ever  a- lied  for  more  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  himself  against  the 
wretched  bands  of  guerrillas  which  infest  the  country 
where  his  forces  are  encamped.  No,  sir,  practical 
men  have  not  recommended  this  addition.  The  re- 
commendation comes  from  the  executive  here.  It 
comes  from  the  executive  here.  It  comes  from  men 
who  fight  battles  on  paper  at  home — from  men  w ho 
never 

“set  a squadron  in  the  field, 

Nor  the  division  of  a battle  know, 

Mote  than  a spinster.” 

In  the  very  outset  of  the  inquiry  to  which  our 
minds  are  directed  when  we  are  called  on  to  vote 
upon  these  bills,  we  are  met  by  the  question — which 
1 beg  leave  most  respectlully  to  suggest  to  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  ol  the  chamber — whether  this  gov- 
ernment vi  as  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  fo- 
tetgn  territory  by  conquest  or  rapine;  and  whether  it 
be  in  the  true  constitutional  competency  of  congress 
to  wage  war  lor  the  purpose  of  acquiring  territory 
by  conquest.  I deny  it,  sir.  1 hold  this  government 
to  in  a government  of  specific  arid  delegated  powers, 
and  I do  not  find  it  enumerated  any  where,  either  by 
express  words  or  necessary  implication,  that  any 
such  power  as  that  was  ever  ceded  to  this  govern 
ment.  The  preamble  to  the  constitution  expresses 
the  purposes  for  which  this  government  was  formed, 
“to  form  a more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  en- 
sure domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
detence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  ol  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.” 
They  were  not  to  e.i3ure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
any  other  than  the  American  people.  The  object 
was  to  establish  justice,  not  to  perpetrate  injustice 
and  robbery  hy  indulging  a love  of  plunder  and  a 
thirst  lot  conquest  or  territorial  aggrandizement. — 

I hete  were  not  die  in  jects  lor  which  the  lather  ol 
the  republic  met  and  estaolished  the  American  con 
slilulion.  No,  sii!  no,  sn!  They  have  specified  the 
objects  for  which  they  made  dial  constitution,  and 
among  those  which  aie  enumerated  1 do  not  find  any 
such  power,  nor  can  1 see  how  it  can  he  pretended 
Ilia i this  government  vias  loaned  for  the  purpose  ol 
acquiring  territory  hy  conquest.  The  spirit  ol  our 
constitution  is  pacific,  not  warlike — delensive,  nol 
aggressive.  It  is  lor  the  “establishment  ol  justice,’’ 
not  lor  aggraridiz,  mem  or  plunder. 

Bui,  sir,  we  aie  = a j idly  approaching  that  stale  of 
things  which  will  make  the  conquest  and  annexation 
ol  ail  Mexico  inevitabh ; and  these  bills  are  a pui  t ol 
the  process  ny  which,  il  they  become  laws,  we  shall, 
in  my  bumble  juugmeiil,  be  driven  lu  this  result. — 
These  bills  propose  a reduplication  of  this  mighty 
mass  ol  30,000  men,  composing  our  army  now  in  the 
city  of  Mexico. 

1 be  measure  brings  with  it  imminent  peril  to  oui 
own  institutions.  You  may  say  to  me  now,  as  the 
honorable  chairman  ol  the  committee  on  military  <d- 
lairs  said  when  he  introduced  tins  mil,  dial  no  such 
purpose  as  that  ol  the  annexation  oi  all  Mexico  is 
contemplated  by  any  body.  Although  1 thought  lie 
was  right  when  lie  made  that  declaration,  I have 
since  been  convinced  that  he  was  under  a veiy  gieal 
error.  We  heve  now  beloie  us  a resolution,  ottered 
by  an  honorable  senator,  dtclaiing  mat  it  may  be 
come  necessary  and  proper,  and  mat  it  is  coiisiilu- 
tional  to  annex  the  whole  ot  Mexico  to  Ibis  country 
— eitner  as  a part  of  the  state  or  as  a province. 

Why , sir,  w hat  have  you  seen  lately  in  Hie  public 
prints,  horn  all  parts  ot  the  country — Irom  New  Oi- 
leans  to  New  Yoik?  Sir,  1 have  cut  irom  a newspa- 
per, published  m the  city  ol  New  York,  a briel  ex- 
tract which  1 will  ri  ad.  A wnler,  commenting  on 
the  late  speech  delivered  by  the  honorable  senator 
tioiii  South  Caroltn  i,  makes  these  observations: 

“Our  schoolmasters,  our  tin  pedlars,  our  country 
lawyers,  our  missionaries,  our  primers,  our  mecha 
sues,  and  our  lai  mers,  are  already  mere,  [in  Mexico.] 
There  the  bulk  will  slay.  Does  Mr.  Calhoun  or  Mr. 
folk  mean  to  give  a bill  ol  sale  ol  these  men;  with 
their  industry,  their  intelligence,  and  their  lives,  to  a 


weak,  sickly,  uneducated,  dismembered,  patched  up 
Mexican  government?  So.-h  a one  as  will  he  left 
after  the  slice  which  all  admit  must,  at  all  events, 
be  taken  off'  from  il?  We  doubt  thejp  right  thus 
In  transfer  or  even  abandon  American  citizens. — 
No.  thev  must  he  p otecled,  and  sheltered,  and  gov- 
erned.” 

Yes  =tr,  these  adventurers  who  have  gone  down 
with  your  army,  constituting  as  they  will,  with  the 
increased  forces  which  you  propose  to  send  to  Mex- 
ico, an  armed  emigration  to  take  possession  and  co-- 
lonize  the  country  with  the  bayonet,  will  claim  here- 
after that  you  are  bound  to  “shelter  and  protect 
them.”  They  will  demand  it  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  American  citizens;  they  will  say  that  you  placed 
them  there,  that  you  encouraged  them  to  go  there, 
and  that  you  are  now  bound  to  protect  them.  A 
gentleman  said  to  me  the  other  day,  and  I confess  I 
was  not  a little  astonished  at  the  statement,  that 
there  are  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  these  emi- 
grants in  various  parts  of  Mexico,  not  directly  con- 
nected with  our  army.  Sir,  1 ask  the  attention,  and 
the  serious  attention,  of  every  gentleman  on  this 
floor  to  these  facts:  we  are  about  to  send  to  Mexico 
an  armed  emigration,  and  when  vve  get  them  there, 
how  shall  we  get  them  away?  Do  you  not  see,  from 
the  public  papers,  already  that  some  of  those  who 
are  in  the  city  of  Mexico  (1  do  not  refer  to  the  army) 
are  proposing  a permanent  occupation  of  the  coun- 
tiy?  II  a statement  in  the  government  paper,  pub- 
lished this  day,  in  this  place,  he  correct,  it  is  propos- 
ed by  those  who  are  now  in  the  halls  of  the  Monte- 
zurnas  that  a railroad  shall  he  constructed  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  a magnetic  telegraph  to  Tampico.  Now, 
go  on  for  a few  years  more  in  this  way,  and  you  may 
then  legislate  as  much  as  you  please,  but  you  never 
can  legislate  them  all  back.  They  will  knock  at  the 
door  ol  your  Union  for  admission,  and  you  cannot 
ke-  p them  out.  Is  any  one,  1 ask,  in  favor  of  such  a 
stale  of  things?  If  there  be  any  who  are  in  favor  of 
it,  I w ish  to  hear  them  now;  for  one,  I take  my  stand 
against  it.  1 think  there  is  wisdom  in  the  proposition 
of  the  honorable  senator  from  S.  Carolina,  that  we 
should  now  erect  a landmark  for  ourselves  by  which 
we  shall  be  guided  hereafter. 

What  will  be  the  conseq  >ence  of  the  annexation  of 
twenty  Mexican  states  to  the  American  union.  Of 
all  men  in  the  United  States  the  most  interested  in 
making  this  inquiry  solemnly,  and  examining  it  pa- 
tiently and  carefully,  are  the  gentlemen  of  the 
south.  There  are  in  Mexico  not  less  than  eight 
million  of  human  beings,  men,  women,  and  children, 
ol  a race  totally  different  from  ourselves— -a  colored 
population,  having  no  feelings  in  common  with  us — 
no  prejudices  like  ours;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
piejuuices  directly  the  antipodes  of  all  of  ours, 
and  especially  bigoted  on  this  very  subject  of  sla- 
very. 

Do  you  suppose  that  if  you  annex  to  the  American 
Union  these  eight  millions  ol  people,  backed  by  the 
millions  ol  colored  men  in  this  country,  they  will  re- 
main idle  spectators  of  the  proceedings  of  this  gov- 
ernment, stimulated  as  they  will  be  by  abolitionists 
ol  the  most  fanatical  cast?  What,  then,  must  become 
of  that  peculiar  institution  of  ours  which  has  existed 
lor  so  many  years  in  this  country?  You  answer  me 
that  you  will  not  sutler  that  institution  to  be  disturb- 
ed. I he  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  said'you 
will  not  suffer  the  right  to  hold  colored  men  in  sla- 
very to  be  discussed.  No,  sir;  but  how  will  you  pre. 
vent  il  when  these  men  snail  have  been  admitted 
into  the  American  union,  and  these  Mexican  stales 
shall  have  become  American  states?  You  will  be 
voted  down.  Your  institutions  will  be  voted  down, 
and  you  may , and  tor  that  probably  will  rend  the 
Un  on  to  atoms.  These  are  the  legitimate  results  ol 
y,,ur  annexation  of  all  Mexico,  and  you  may  as  well 
take  the  oppoi  lumty  to  meet  and  prevent  the  at 
oi.ee.  Il  you  do  not  lear  such  results  vole  your  arm- 
eu  emigration;  but  if  you  believe  that  it  will  lead 
to  this,  pause  with  u.e  and  arrest  ihese  pioceedirigs 
now. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Maryland,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  discussion,  alluded  to  the  revenues  of  Mexi- 
co. and  said  that  he  thought  the  American  army  might 
be  hereafter  supported  out  ol  these  revenues.  I do 
not  propose  to  discuss  the  financial  questions  connec- 
ted with  this  bill  at  length,  though  1 do  invoke  the 
serious  attention  of  the  American  senate,  as  an  hon- 
orable senator  has  already  done,  to  the  crisis  which 
must  be  produced  by  adding  twenty  or  thirty  millions 
annually  to  our  already  enormous  expenses,  those  ex- 
penses which  we  cannot  now  escape  and  are  bound 
to  incur.  I say  bound,  because  1 wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  1 mean  to  vote  supplies,  and  I take  it  for 
granted  that  others  are  equally  resolved  to  vote  them, 
for  cur  army  in  Mexico,  as  long  as  that  army  remains 
there.  I intend,  , s far  as  my  vote  will  go,  to  vote 
the  munitions  of  war,  the  clothing  for  the  troops,  ami 


for  every  thing,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  tosustain 
the  honor  of  the  American  army  in  a foreign  country 
But  there  I stop;  and  I say,  with  the  forces  which 
you  have  there,  and  the  twenty  thousand  men  which 
you  have  a right  now  by  law  to  recruit,  your  further 
progress  in  arming  the  people  for  this  war  shall  be 
arrested,  so  far  as  my  vote  will  go  to  arrest  it. — 
Should  any  real  danger  to  our  army  ever  require 
more  men  I would  grant  them,  but  now  it  is  evident 
that  you  have  no  occasion  for  any  more  troops  for 
any  legitimate  purpose  of  the  war.  The  whole  re- 
venue of  Mexico  was  but  twenty-one  million  dollars 
when  in  her  best  and  palmiest  state.  It  is  now,  as 
Gen.  Scott  tells  you,  almost  annihilated:  he  who  has 
the  best  means  of  knowing  gives  you  this  information. 
But  suppose  the  revenue  to  be  twenty-one  millions  of 
dollars,  would  that  be  sufficient  to  support  dn  army 
of  60,000  men?  Sir,  if  you  look  at  the  official  docu- 
ments which  have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  secretary, 
you  will  see  that  it  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to  de- 
fray half  the  enormous  expenses  to  which  we  should 
be  subjected. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  honorable  senator  from 
Maryland?  Does  he  desire  to  take  every  dollar  from 
Mexico,  and  prevent  her  from  supporting  any  go- 
vernment? What  policy  would  there  be  in  that? — 
We  wish  to  treat  with  the  government  of  Mexico, 
yet  we  drive  that  government  from  place  to  place, 
keeping  them,  as  has  been  said,  in  “perpetual  mo- 
tion.” We  drive  them  continually  from  place  to 
place,  and  yet  we  expect  to  treat  with  a govern  uenl 
thus  in  motion,  and  from  which  we  have  taken  every 
dollar  ot  its  revenue.  Is  there  wisdom  in  this.  Is 
it  not,  in  fact,  an  effectual  obstruction  to  obtaining 
any  treaty?  It  must  end  in  the  utter  annihilation  of 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  that  nation. — 
You  will  have  a mass  of  population  scattered  over 
an  immense  region  without  a government,  because 
you  will  not  permit  them  to  have  one.  You  are  to 
beat  them,  drive  them,  shoot  them,  and  in  every 
way  punish  them;  and  you  say  you  are  to  do  it  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  an  honorable  peace.  Sir, 
1 have  nothing  to  say  now  about  the  question  of  hu- 
manity, as  involved  in  this  mallar;  but  i put  it  again 
to  honorable  senators  on  the  other  side,  is  this  good 
policy?  Is  it  expedient?  Are  you  resolved  never  to 
permit  Mexico  to  have  a government  that  can  treat 
with  yon?  If  you  send  down  thirty  thousand  more 
men,  which  these  bills  cail  for,  it  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  there  can  be  an  independent  government  in 
Mexico, 

In  reference  to  the  suggestion,  sir,  which  held  out 
the  idea  that  Mexico  can  be  annexed  to  this  country 
as  a province,  1 wish  to  say  but  a veiy  few  words. — 

I think  that  every  statesman  who  reflects  on  the  sub- 
ject will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
lor  us  long  to  hold  that  or  any  othercountry  as  a 
province.  If  you  annex  it  to  the  American  republic 
hi  any  form,  its  final  destiny  is  fixed  and  certain. — 
Your  own  institutions,  your  sense  of  justice,  your 
love  of  the  great  principle  of  human  liberty,  will 
compel  you  to  admit  it  finally  into  the  union.  Hold 
il  as  a province  like  one  of  the  despotic  govern- 
ments ol  Europe!  Hold  a country  which  was  once 
a republic,  sir,  as  a province,  enslaved,  and  enslaved 
by  a sister  Republicl  It  is  vain;  the  idea  is  alto- 
gether impracticable.  It  cannot  be  eniertained  by 
an  American  statesman  for  a moment.  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  you  cannot  evade  the  great  question, — 
Now  is  the  lime  to  say  whether  you  will  admit  Mex- 
ico into  the  American  union  or  not. 

1 do  not  propose,  Mr.  President,  to  review  the 
ground  t>  hicu  was  so  ably  taken  oy  the  honorable 
senator  from  Kentucky,  who  preceded  me  in  the  de- 
bate, in  reference  to  ihe  existing  army  in  the  field, 
the  number  of  troops  in  Mexico,  and  Iheir  sufficien- 
cy for  all  legitimate  pui poses  ill  this  war.  1 have 
here  the  report  of  the  adjutant  general,  and  1 pre- 
sume that  every  honorable  senator  has  had  the  re- 
port upon  his  table.  It  appears  by  it  (and  I will 
Oarely  read  one  or  two  extracts  lor  the  purpose  of 
confirming  what  has  been  slated  a Iready ) that  the 
aggregate  regular  and  volunteer  forces  in  Mexico, 
independent  of  Hie  Michigan  regiment  and  the  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  troops,  which  have  not  yet 
gone  to  Mexico,  amount  forty -three  thousand  hve 
hundred  and  thirty  -six.  men.  The  Michigan,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi  troops  will  raise  the  number 
above  45,000  men  There  was  great  propriety,  1 
think,  in  the  suggestion  ol  the  senator  irom  Kentuc- 
ky, to  add  to  the  number  (45,000  men)  the  five  thou- 
sand sailors  and  marines  now  in  Mexico,  to  ascer- 
tain the  entire  effective  force  already  there. 

There  are  then,  sir,  by  a fair  calculation,  already 
50,000  men  in  Mexico.  According  to  the  letter 
which  was  read  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  military  affairs,  Gen.  Scott  consider- 
ed'tbat  force  sufficient  Dot  odIj  for  the  legitimate 
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_ all  its  provinces,  to  ' ns,  and  fortified  pint 

for  the  purpose  also  ol  seizing  all  the  r venues  -1 
the  nation,  and  of  driving  the  Central  government 
from  place  to  place,  “keeping  it  in  constant  o 
lion;”  in  other  words,  that  the  force  was  suffi'-ient, 
according  to  the  judgment  ol  the  commandin'  ae 
neral,  to  annihilate  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico.  Why 
then  do  you  want  more?  On  what  ground  do  you 
base  the  requisition  for  30  000  additional  troops, 
when  you  have  alredy  a force  adequate,  according  to 
the  com  manding  general,  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  country?  If  you  send  thase  30,000  additional 
troops  there,  you  will  have  30  000  additional  mouths 
to  feed,  greatly  increasing  the  diriicullies  of  the 
commander-in.chief  of  the  field,  if  not  rendering 
them  absolutely  insufferable.  You  will  thus  raise 
the  price  of  supplies  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
them  At  the  same  time,  your  army  being  inactive, 
occupying  the  garrison  towns  and  fortified  places  of 
Mesico.  you  incur  all  the  hazard  of  mutiny  and  in- 
subordination among  that  immense  mass  of  men,  a 
great  portion  of  them  being  kepi  in  the  great  capi- 
tal ol  that  republic,  and  the  ot  .ers  diH'ti-ed  and 
scattered  among  the  principal  towns.  Reflect,  sir. 
on  the  difficulties  which  must  inevitably  surround  m 
army  in  such  circumstances;  the  danger  not  mei  cl> 
from  disease  and  the  climate,  but  from  that  military 
insubordination  into  which  they  would  be  so  likely 
to  fall  when  thsy  have  no  enemy  to  enconnler  in  the 
field.  As  to  the  idea  of  fighting  any  more  batll<4-»  in 
Mexico,  that  I hold  to  be  perfectly  preposterous. — • 
Battles  with  whom?  A single  regiment,  sir,  • . f vn- 
lanteera  would  be  sufficient  at  this  very  m iment  to 
defeat  any  Mexican  lorces  that  could  probably  be 
brought  into  the  field.  Who  is  there  in  Mexic  i mat 
has  under  him,  or  has  the  least  expectation  ol  having 
under  him,  any  considerable  Mexican  force?  No 
one.  Santa  Anna  has  a few  guerrillas  under  him, 
assa-sins  and  cut  throats;  but  they,  like  assassins  arm 
cut  throats  in  other  parts  of  Ine  world,  are  fleeing 
before  regular  forces,  and  dare  not  face  them,  and 
never  will  dare  face  any  army  there. 

1 conclude,  then,  Mr.  president,  that  if  a case 
could  possibly  be  stated  in  which  an  American  con 
gress  would  be  justified  in  withholding  its  consent  to 
an  executive  application  for  more  troops,  that  case  is 
now  before  us.  There  are  some  individuals  who 
seem  to  think  that  no  possible  emergency  can  arise 
in  which  a patriotic  statesman  can  withhold  his  vote 
for  furnishing  supplies  of  men  or  money  during  a 
state  of  war.  With  all  such  persons  I beg  most  re 
speclfuljy  to  differ;  and  I am  quite  willing,  if  gen- 
tlemen desire,  to  measure  patriotism  with  them  on 
this  very  question.  We  are  placed  here  as  guardians 
in  some  sense,  of  the  lives  ol  the  American  people, 
and  from  our  age,  as  there  are  many  gray  heads  to 
be  seen  in  this  chamber,  it  is  expected  of  us  that  we 
shall  restrain  the  impulses  which  prompt  men  to 
to  rush  to  every  battle  field  when  there  is  no  occa 
sion  whatever  lor  their  services. 

Sir,  is  it  indeed  true  that  a man  cannot  vote  against 
a bill  to  send  additional  troops  into  the  field  unless 
he  be,  as  some  say,  a Mexican  whig,  or  at  heart  an 
enemy  to  his  country?  No  such  assertion  as  that 
was  made  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Maryland, 
(Mr  .Johnson,}  but  ju-t  the  reverse.  Hedid  justice 
lo  the  motives  ol  those  oho  vote  against  the  meas- 
ure. But  such  language  1 have  heard  from  the  lips 
of  others,  and  never  without  despising  it  and  its  au- 
thors. I shall  vote,  I trust,  from  a high  s-nse  of 
public  duty,  and  1 say  that  in  this  case  I might  wiui 
more  propriety  retort  upon  the  friends  of  the  execu- 
live  that  he  desires  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  to  get 
a large  army  of  military  office  holders  to  electioneer 
for  his  party  in  the  next  pi  esiueritial  campaign.  1 
might  make  such  a charge  against  him  with  much 
more  propriety  than  the  charge  lo  which  1 have  al- 
luded can  be  duecied  against  gentlemen  not  dispo- 
sed to  vole  in  favor  of  Ibis  bill.  If  this  bifl  passes, 
the  president  will  have  the  appointment  of  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  additional  commissioned  officers.— 
The  executive  has  already  exercis  d more  patron- 
age than  any  ol  nis  predecessors  in  office.  This 
v>  ar,  calling  into  existence  a mighty  army  of  70,000 
men,  lias  given  him  more  patronage,  independently 
of  oilier  considerations,  than  any  president  ever  ex- 
ercised belore  turn.  II  patronage  be  ari  object  to 
the  executive  may  he  not  well  be  satisfied?  i will 
not  lightly  make  an  accusation  against  the  president 
of  this  country.  1 make  no  charge  against  him  that 
it  is  liis  object  to  carry  this  bill  through  the  halls  of 
co  giess  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  this  patronage; 
but  1 am  one  of  those  who  are  very  fearful  and 
jealous  of  executive  power  and  executive  patronage. 
1 have  liven  long  enough  and  seen  enough  here  lo 
salisty  uie  Ihalihere  is  imminent  danger  to  our  in- 
stitutions lrum  mat  very  source.  1 wiil  not,  where 
there  is  the  slightest  danger  lo  be  apprehenJed  from 


-x  -olive  patronage.  ,t 
■vh  -n  oh  oil  lo  make 

tlie  A "ci  ii-an  c'linst  ilntion . oil  ieur-t,  a el  just -och 
fears  as  1 entertain,  on  this  greai  quest i ■ ,i  Pli 
had  fears  that  the  great  te  nplatioas  to  which  'he 
executive  would  he  expo-  I to  increase  his  power 
and  patr  nage.  flagrante  belto,  might  le  id  him  to  de 
fpal  the  settlem  nl  of  controversies  with  foreign 
powers,  and  to  protract  any  war,  in  which  ve  might 
be  engaged.  Reasoning  upon  the  subject  in  the 
ahslract.  and  without  reference  lo  any  particular 
individual,  ihe  framers  of  the  constitution  thought 
that  such  a danger  existed,  and  James  Madison  was 
one  of  the  very  men,  who  apprehending  danger  from 
this  source,  attempted,  in  the  convention  which  made, 
the  constitution,  to  guard  against  it  by  removing  from 
the  president  even  concurrent  action  with  the  senate 
in  t lie  formation  of  the  treaties  of  pe  me,  restricting 
that  power  lo  two  l irds  of  the  senate. 

Let  me  read  from  the  proceedings  of  that  conven 
lion  the  passages  who  h bear  on  this  point,  as  they 
are  quite  pertinent  in  tlie  present  connexion.  You 
will  find  them  under  date  of  September  P87  page 
524  o I the -‘Madison  papers:” 

“Mr.  Madison  moved  lo  authorize  a concurrence 
of  two  thirds  of  the  senate  to  make  treaties  of  peace 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  president.  The  presi- 
dent, h>-  said,  would  necessarily  derive  so  much  pow- 
er and  importance  from  a state  of  war,  that  he  might 
be  tempted,  if  authorized,  to  impede  a treaty  of 
peace. 

“Mr.  Butler  seconded  the  motion. 

“Mr.  Gorham  thought  the  security  uonecessarv, 
as  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  would  not  be  i n the 
hands  of  the  president  but  of  the  legislature. 

“iVlr  Butler  was  strenuous  lor  trie  motion  as  a ne- 
cessary security  against  a. millions  and  corrupt  pres- 
idents. He  mentioned  the  late  perfidious  policy  of 
the  Siandhulder  in  Holland,  and  the  artifices  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to  prolong  the  war,  of  which 
he  had  the  management.” 

Sir,  Mr.  Madison’s  motion  failed,  and  vve  have  no 
resource  against  the  evil  he  designed  to  prevent  bul 
in  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gorham. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  fathers  of  (he  constitution 
contemplated  the  very  step  which  I am  now  about  to 
take;  and  unless  in  our  hearts  and  judgments  we  can 
approve  of  the  olijects  for  which  the  war  in  Mexico  is 
waged;  unless  we  can  agtee  with  the  President  in  his 
ultimatum,  as  announced  in  that  portion  of  his  message 
in  which  he  declares  that  he  will  make  no  peace  unless 
it  give  him  all  the  Californios  and  New  Mexico;  unless 
we  concur  in  that  ultimatum,  vve  are  bound,  as  honora- 
ble men,  to  refuse  him  any  more  men  for  the  purposes 
he  ha's  a Vo  wed.'"  Irl  so  refusing  to ’grant  him  any  more 
men  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  such  objects,  I 
hold  myself  as  acting  in  tlie  very  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  fathers  who 
made  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs,  when  he  introduced  this  bill 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  submitted  with  it 
some  remarks  to  which  I desire  to  invite  your  attention. 
That  1 may  not  misquote  or  misrepresent  the  honorable 
Senator,  l will  read  from  his  speech,  as  published  by  the 
reporter  of  tlie  Senate: 

“In  presenting  this  bill,  I do  not  propose  to  touch  any 
of  ihe  disputed  topics  which  divide  the  two  great  par 
ties,  under  the  banner  of  one  or  the  other  of  which  every 
citizen  of  our  country  is  arrayed.  I shall  leave  these, 
if  introduced  at  all,  to  be  introduced  by  others.  I had 
hoped,  till  I heard  the  incidental  discussion  which  arose 
a day  or  twosince  on  the  question  of  taking  up  ilns  bill, 
that  these  exciting  subjects  would  be  postponed  lor 
some  tuture  opportunity,  and  that  the  propositions  now 
submitted  would  be  considered  upon  their  military  mei- 
ns, taking  it  for  granted  that  ihe  propriety  of  voting  the 
additional  force  required  would  not  be  comrover-ed  I 
was  well  aware  t. .at  we  could  out  e-cape  a full  discus 
sion  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  its  progress,  its  obj  eis, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  administration  connect  ti 
with  it.  Nor,  indeed,  d:  . I wish  to  avoid  it.  However 
severe  may  be  the  attack.  1 trust  it  will  be  as  earnestly 
met  and  easily  repelled,  for  J consider  the  ground  winch 
the  Administration  occupies  as  perfectly  inpregnalm 

It  sometimes  happens,  sir,  that  a man,  b hlowm..  a 
trumpet,  may  invite  ao  opponent  into  the  fieU,  no 
would  have  been  very  quiet  if  he  had  not  been  deue-i. — 
The  h morable  Senator  has  uttered  this  note  ol  d fiance, 
and  I suppo-e  it  was  intended  for  gentlemen  on  tins 
side  of  the  chamber.  He  has  thrown  me  ga  Dil  i at 
our  feet,  and  dares  U3  to  take  ii  up.  He  says  thai  toe 
entire  ground  of  the  Administration  is  -‘impregnable;’ 
that  an  attack  upon  it  can  be  ’easily  repelled,’  and  will 
be,  he  trusts,  as  earnestly  met.’  Now,  sir,  although 
one  of  the  humblest  of  tlie  meinb  is  on  this  side  ot  me 
chamber,  yet  1 vvili  take  up  the  g.ove,  and  I desire  to 
see  how  easily  the  champion  of  the  administration  will 
repel  one  or  two  attempts  on  my  part  to  question  the 
propriety  of  the  course  of  the  Administration  m carry- 
ing on  (his  war. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a certain  personage  in  our 
Slate  of  Texas  (then  a proviu..-.  claim  <1  by  Mexico)  by 
the  name  of  Don  Antonio  Lopez  tic  S uita  Ao  a.  He 
met  some  American  troops— if  1 recollect  tile  history  ol 
times  gone  by — at  a certain  place  a icd  Gjlud,  and  m 


he  H to  surrender  t- > hi  tt.  u tiler  rh-  promt --e  t 1 1 
mli!  be  fairly  ami  hnnorahlv  ir.  :■  i.  ej  as  prisoners 
I V>|  ••  tie  n,  I ev -TV  net  of  them  the  next  .ay. 

I anti  -t  ■!  t - in  e t»v  one,  tf  iibe  or  ly  m <:  Id  blond! 

He  viol  iletl  his  nlernn  pi  dg-  ' , • ■ . God  and  man;  and, 

I bloody  uffitn — murderous  villain  as  lie  is — he  slew 
hundred*  of  me  countrymen,  afie  - pledging  his  honor 
' to  give  them  quarter  O • another  occasion  this  same 
Dm  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santo  A ma  massacr-  d some 
hundreds  n -re  of  our  countrymen  at  a place  calle  I me 
Alamo  Thpse  tilings  an-  ftesli  in  ihe  n 'Collection  of 
every  American.  There  Is  not  an  ho  test  American 
heart  thatdld  tun  burn  with  indignation  against  tins  fe- 
rocious r i.i HR  in,  on  account  ol  these  atrocious  acts. — 
Well  sir,  when  this  var  was  ieelored  in  Vlay,  I84C,  the 
Pie-ident  of  the  U uteri  State- — me  head  of  die  Admin- 
ismvi  m and  ol  ihe  Executive  government — gave  ibis 
some  Sa  ita  An  in.  vviin  all  es  dees,  a free  pass  through 
the  \ nerioon  fl.-ei  into  Mexico! 

Mr  Johnson,  ol  Maryland,  (in  his  seat.)  On  -he 
syme  day  on  wnich  war  was  declared. 

Mr.  Cluyton.  On  the  very  day.  as  my  honorable 
friend  remains,  on  whi  -it  die  war  was  declared,  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  issued  his  order  to  et 
pi-s  the  perjured  assassin  without  let  or  hindrance  into 
Mexico.  This,  sir,  is  one  of  those  points  on  which  I 
de-ire  to  see  the  chairman  of  ihe  committee  on  military 
affairs  so  easily  repel  the  attack  which  he  lias  invited  — 

I am  bound,  sir,  to  hold  up  the  conduct  of  the  President 
in  this  instance,  not  only  to  the  Senate,  but  to  i lie  A- 
tnerican  people;  and  I ask  the  champion  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, or  any  gentleman  on  die  other  side  of  the 
chamber,  to  demonstrate  to  us  ti  te  ease  with  which  he 
can  repel  the  charge  of  misconduct,  gross  misconduct, 
nil  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  ad- 
mitting that  murderous  ruffian  into  Mexico.  What, 
sir,  have  been  die  consequences  of  that  act?  Why,  let 
me,  in  reply,  ake  up  a newspaper,  winch  is  good  au- 
thor,tv  with  my  honorable  friends  on  the  oilier  side.  Jn 
the  “Union’’  of  this  morning  I find  tile  following  para- 
graph: 

We  htve  received  a file  of  the ‘North  American,’ 
printed  in  die  ciiy  ol  Mexico,  from  the  3d  of  November 
to  the  7iii  of  December.  We  find  the  following  in  the 
‘Americari’of  the  last  named  date.  It  has  already  ap- 
peareu  in  ihe  New  Orleans  papers: 

"Once  More  Setiors  Cuevas,  Atristain  and  Couto, 
the  Mexican  peace  commissioners,  are  still  in  the  city, 
we  near,  hut  ol  course  can  effect  nothing.  It  is  now 
said  that  they  will  not  go  to  Washington  as  long  as  Santa 
Anna  is  m the  country.  The  government  dare  not  even 
pay  their  expenses,  nor  would  the  commissioners  dare 
go  there  and  make  a treaty;  for  the  Napoleon  of  the 
west  may  mrn  up  agai  t some  day,  and  then  President 
Anaya  and  die  commissioners  would  be  shot  Oh, what 
a deplorable  condition  have  these  people  reduced  them- 
selves to!” 

I ask,  would  not  the  ejaculation  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate— “Oh.  to  what  a deplorable  condition  has  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  reduced  ibis  people,  and 
bis  own  country!”  Upon  his  head,  sir,  anti  no  other, 
m ist  this  sin  resi;  and  if  the  honorable  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chamber  has  ingenuity  enough  to 
extricate  the  President  from  ibis  position,  he  shall  itideed 
be  in  all  time  hereafter  u y Magnus  Apollo!  If  he  can 
point  out  any  mode  of  salvation  for  the  Presides  from 
this  charge,  it  will  reflect  infinite  honor  on  his  charac- 
ter as  an  advocate.  This  same  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna  who  murdered  our  countrymen  at  Goliad 
and  Alamo,  being  admitted  to  pass  free  into  Mexico,  has 
waged  war  against  our  country  on  all  occasions  since 
his  admission.  He  has  rallied  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Mexicans  that  no  other  man  could  have 
rallied  against  us.  He  fought  us  at  Buena  Vista,  at  Cer- 
ro  Gordo,  at  Contreras,  at  Churubusco,  a Molino  del 
Rey  at  Chapultepec,  and  at  the  city  of  Mexico.  He 
fought  till  lie  was  driven  from  the  capital  to  the  moun- 
tains. where  lie  now  remains  with  his  guerillas,  ready  to 
nurder  tlie  peace  commissioners  of  his  own  country,  if 
ihey  sti'iuld  dare  to  treat  with  us.  Such  is  (lie  mm 
whom  me  President  ol  the  United  Slates  introduced 
into  that  country,  and  tins  is  the  stale  of  tilings  lo  which 
the  American  people  nave  been  brought  by  the  conduct 
of  die  Executive. 

1 might  here,  sir,  request  the  honorable  chairman  to 
repel  ■ Mother  charge  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land^ Why  was  the  gallant  Taylor  left  without  more 
than  5,400  iroops— nearly  all  volunteers— to  resist  the  at- 
tack of  tin’s  same  Sun  a Anna,  with  20,000  Mexicans, 
ti  tlie  Moody  but  glorious  battle  ot  Buena  Vista?  And* 
why  was  the  unless  gallant  bcotl  left  so  long  without 
-ulficii  in  iroops  to  move  from  Puebla  on  the  capital  of 
Mexico?  During  all  this  nine  the  President  had  the 
power  to  call  upon  bis  no  xliausted  fund  of  50.000  vol- 
unteers, and  refused  to  send  diem  succor.  But  I must 
not  dwell  on  these  things.  They  were  sufficiently 
urged  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Plie  present  times,  sir,  do  not  re-vmble  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic.  We  tlear  much,  e-pecially  trom  hon- 
Oi-able  geo  lettieii  on  the  other  snie  ot  the  chamber,  of 
Jene1  cson  aixi  his  democracy.  i he se  are  not  ihe  days 
of  Jeffersonian  democracy.  The  measures  of  i lie  Pres- 
iden'  ol  the  United  Sta'es  are  not  like  tliosr  of  the  falh- 
ers  o>  the  Republic.  No,  sirj  lei  iisiecur  lo  an  incident, 
in  the  history  of  the  administration  f i'iiomas  Jefferson, 
ai  die  period  when  ureal  ex.  iteinent  prevailed  with  re- 
gard to  the  title  to  the  Loaer  Mississippi,  n the  year 
1 8 ( ; 3 , when  die  whole  v\tst  wa*  , , a flame  lest  some 
foreign  nation  should  oc  tips  tee  mouth  of  ihat  mighty 
river,  and  imp  de  Ine  s.  ,o  pcilty  of  ine  gte.u 

valley  ol  Lie  west,  A.  lutu  uu.^eui,  sir,  when  tUe 
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minds  of  men  all  over  the  American  Union  were  pecu 
Marly  excited,  nn  effort  was  made  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber of  i he  United  States,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1803. 
by  Mr  Ross,  from  Pittsburg,  to  induce  ife  American 
Con 'ress,  and  the  American  Executive  to  seize  and 
take  posses-ion  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
country  which  was  necess  . ry  lor  our  prosperity,  and  to 
hold  ii  without  reference  to  nemlia'ion  or  treaty.  Allow 
me  in  read  the  resolutions  ot  Mr  Ross.  They  will  be 
found  in  tht  Senate  Journal  f r 1^03.  page  266: 

“ Resolved . Thai  the  U.  States  have  an  indisputable 
riglt  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and 
to  a convenient  place  of  deposite  f r their  produce  and 
merchandise  in  the  i-land  of  New  Orleans: 

“That  the  late  infraction  of  such  their  unquestionable 
right,  is  an  aggression  hostile  to  their  honor  and  inte 
rest. 

“That  it  does  not  consist  with  the  dignity  or  safety 
of  this  union  to  hold  a right  so  important  by  a tenure  so 
uncertain. 

“That  it  materially  concerns  such  of  the  American 
citizens  as  dwell  on  the  western  waters,  and  is  essential 
to  the  union,  strength,  and  prosperity  of  these  states,  that 
they  obtain  complete  security  for  the  full  and  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  such  their  absolute  right. 

“That  the  president'  be  authorised -to  take  immediate 
possession  of  such  place  or  places,  in  the  said  island,  or 
the  adjacent  territories,  as  he  may  d<  em  fit  and  conve- 
nient for  the  purposes  aforesaid  and  to  adopt  such  other 
measures  lor  obtaining  that  complete  security  as  to  him 
in  his  wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

“That  hr  be  authorised  to  call  into  active  service  any 
number  of  the  militia  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  of  the  Missis 
sippi  ter  itory,  which  he  may  think  proper,  not  exceed- 
ing finy  thousand,  and  to  employ  them,  together  with 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Union,  for  effecting 
the  objects  above  mentioned- 

“That  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars  be  appro- 
priated to  the  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions; and  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  sum  be  paid 
or  applied,  on  warrants  drawn  in  pursuance  of  such 
directions  ns  the  president  may  from  time  to  time  thin, t 
proper  to  give  to  file  secretary  of  the  treasury.” 

And  on  page  274  you  find  t:  ese  resolutions,  proposing 
that  the  president  should  take  immediate  possession', 
entirely  changed  by  the  Democratic  Senators  in  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  confi  lence: 

* Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States  bp 
and  lie  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  he  shall  judge  it 
expedient,  to  require  ot  the  Executives  of  the  several 
States,  to  take  effectual  measures  to  organize,  arm,  and 
equip,  accotding  to  law,  and  old  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a moment’s  warning  80,000  effective  militia,  officers 
included. 

‘ Resolved,  That  the  President  may,  if  he  judges  it  ex- 
pedient, au  borise  the  ex-  cutives  ol  ' he  feveraifstaie-  to 
accept  as  part  of  tht  de  achnien  ttforesaio,  any  corps  of 
volunteers,  who  shall  continue  in  service  for  such  time, 

not  exceeding months,  and  perform  such  services 

as  shall  be  prescribed  by  la.v. 

'■Resoloed.  That  dollars  be  appropriated  for 

paying  at  d subsisting  such  part  of  the  troops  aforesaid 
whose  actual  servi-e  may  be  wanted  and  for  defraying 
such  other  expenses  as,  during  the  recess  of  congress, 
the  President  may  deem  necessary  for  the  security  ol 
the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

‘ Resolved,  That  dollars  be  appropriated  for 

erecting,  at  such  place  or  places  on  the  western  waters 
os  the  president  may  judge  most  proper,  one  or  more 
arsenals’’ 

I have  here  the  speech  made  by  Mr  Ross,  in  support 
of  his  resolutions,  proposing  to  seize  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  adja  ent  territory,  without  negotia 
tion;  and  the  speech,  sir.  is  very  much  a counterpart  of 
some  that  1 have  heard  during  the  discu-rions  that  have 
taken  place  since  this  war  commenced.  Mr.  Ross  urged 
thu  it  was  convenient  and  necessary  to  seiz-  upon  the 
territory.  Certainly  he  haO  the  right  to  say  so.  He  in 
sisted  that  we  should  not  wait  tor  negotiation;  and  of 
course,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  he  urged  that  tho  e who 
held  the  territory  had  no  title  to  it.  But  w hat  was  adopt 
ed  in  those  days  of  Jeffl  rsoninn  democracy?  Dio  Mr. 
Jefferson  march  upon  and  seize  the  territory,  or  point 
our  cannon  into  the  windows  of  New  Orleans  and  thu- 
provoke  a conflict?  Did  any  such  spirit  as  that  which 
seems  to  rage  here  with  at,  unbridled  fury  pervade  the 
democracy  of  that  day?  No.  sir;  no,  sir.  The  love  ol 
justice  dad  not  abandoned  the  American  bosom;  the 
honor  of  the  American  character  was  still  dear  t"  Ame 
rican  statesmen.  Thomas  .1,  fferson,  with  his  friends, 
dtopped  the  proposition  ol  Mr  Ross  to  seize  on  the 
country  on  th,  Mississippi,  sent  an  envoy  extraordinary 
to  join  Mr.  Livingston  in  France,  and  tiny  negotiate!, 
the  celebrated  treaty  of  1803,  by  which  Louisiana  #a 
ceded  to  this  country  for  the  sum  of  fitieen  millions  of 
dollars  Negotiation,  treaty — these  were  the  means  re 
sorted  to  by  the  democracy  of  ancient  days.  Alas,  .-n 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  were  now  a spirit  pervading 
portion  ol  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  chambi  t 
which  disposes  them  to  seize  umt  hold  ternary  withnu- 
negotiation,  without  treaty,  without  regard  to  the  con 
sequences  , pm  he  characn-r  of  the  country.  Fron 
all  tins  I entiiely  dissent.  I am  not  one  ot  tnose  wilt 
hav  e -ied,  r mean  hereafter  to  deny,  ilia1  indent mt.> 
ilia,  hi-  received  by  my  cou-itry  from  Mexico  m the  v.a, 
of  the  acquisition  ot  territory.  What  I lia.e  mam  aiut 
is,  ill . I ti  not  agree  to  rob  fm  it.  Buy  ..ny  territory 
that  may  be  ne- essary  tor  the  good  ol  tfie  a untry. — 
Buy  tlte  harbor  ot  San  F- aueisco  and  the  adjacent  tent  o 
ry  tor  the  use  of  out  people.  Buy  it  o,,  fan  and  uuiiuru 


ble  terms,  and  I shall  not  object  to  it  -But  take  nothing 
by  violence.  It  you  intend  to  do  that.  I wash  my  haud.- 
ofn  I refuse  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  procedure  on 
the  ground  which  I have  already  stated,  that  I hold  the 
national  character  tor  justtoe  and  henesty  of  far  more 
value  to  my  countrymen  now,  and  in  all  ages  to  come, 
than  all  the  lands  and  all  the  money  which  could  be 
acquired  by  a war  of  rapine,  and  all  the  military  glory 
that  could  be  achieved  in  the  wars  of  a century.  L -se 
that  which  exists  in  your  owm  bosom,  a proper  feeling 
ot  self  respect  and  you  are  a lost  man.  Let  your  country 
lose  its  self  respect,  by  the  fully  or  wickedness  of  its 
rulers,  and  she  is  degraded  to  such  a degree  that  it  will 
require  the  power  ot  better  men  than  we  are,  exerted 
for  a century  to  come,  to  restore  her  to  the  position  from 
w htch  sit-  h s fallen. 

Mi.  Sevier.  Will  the  the  Senator  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  me  lie  date  of  Mr.  Ross’ resolutions? 

Mr  Clayton  I -ball  send  the  book  to  the  honorable 
Senator,  so  mat  he  may  examine  the  resolutions 

I have  now  consumed  enough  of  the  time  of  the  Se- 
nate. and  trespassed  sufficiently  nn  its  patience.  In 
concluding,  I beg  leave  to  tender  to  the  honorable  gen 
tlernen  here  my  thanks  for  the  kind  and  patient  atten- 
tion with  which  they  have  heard  me,  and  to  assure  those 
on  me  opposite  side  cf  the  house,  as  well  _s  some  of  my 
friends  here,  that  it  is  painful  for  me  to  differ  from  those 
for  whose  character  as  gentlemen  and  patriots  I have 
high  respect;and  that,  althnugh  now  impelled  by  a sense 
ol  duty  to  record  my  protest  against  their  course,  I shall 
always  be  ready  to  co  operate  with  them  in  sustaining 
the  true  honor  and  the  solid  glorv  of  our  common  coun- 

,rym 

Die  u=ual  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived — 

^ Mr.  Pearce  signified  his  intention  of  addressing  the 
Senate  tomorrow  o , the  bill  be'o-e  them. 

Mr  Butler  gave  notice  that  he  w-ould  to-morrow  move 
to  recommit  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Md.  asked  for  a reading  of  the  amend- 
ment 

Th  Secretary  read  the  amendment,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

‘‘Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert, 
1 hat  the  regular  army  shall  be  increased  as  follows, 
viz:— To  each  company  of  the  artillery,  infantry,  and 

rifle  regiments,  there  shall  be  ad,.ed privates,  and 

to  each  company  of  die  regiments  aforesain  as  many 
subalterns  as  will  provide  two  first  hputenams,  and  two 
second  lieutenants,  respectively:  Provided,  That  the 
said  ir<  ops  shall  be  required  to  serve  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  but  may  be  sooner  discharged  by  order  of 
the  President.’’ 

Mr.  Butler  I may,  perhaps,  without  impropriety, 
now  indicate  the  object  ol  this  amendment.  I am  very 
well  satisfied,  from  all  that  I have  heard  here,  that  the 
President  intends  to  carry  on  invasive  operations  in  that 
part  ot  Mexico,  whether  additional  force  be  placed  at 
Ins  disposal  or  not.  It  becomes  a question  whether  we 
shall  be  bound  to  raise  such  a force  as  is  provided  by 
the  b.ll  under  discussion,  and  whether  a different,  and 
in  my  opt. .ion  a better  mode,  may  not  be  auopted.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this 
8j triple  proposition:  The  President  has  advertised  both 
Houses  ot  Congiess  that  the  only  mode  in  which  he 
proposes  to  bring  this  war  to  a conclusion,  bv  a treaty 
of  peace,  is  to  reduce  Mexico  to  such  a state  of  coer- 
cion that  she  will  be  obliged  to  accept  of  the  terms  thus 
arbitrarily  dictated.  All  other  modes  of  settling  the 
controversy  with  Mexico  seem,  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  President,  to  be  discarded,  and  thatsingle  prupo 
silion  to  tie  assumed.  It  then  we  are  to  carry  on  tnva 
sive  operations  in  the  heart  of  Mexico,  I think  we  should 
pause,  at  least  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  say 
w bother  we  shall  accede  to  that  proposition  ot  the  Ex 
ecu'ive. 

P ur  myself,  I have  consulted  with  no  party  on  this 
subject,  but  I do  feel  that  we  have  been,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  are  now,  making  uuneHals 
tor  a most  eventful  histoty  I submit  no  other  remarks 
at  present,  but  give  notice  that  to-morrow  I propose  to 
explain  my  views,  not  only  on  that  amendment,  but 
perhaps,  it  I should  be  allowed,  on  some  other  topics 
involved  in  that  discussion. 

On  mono  , t ie  Seriat  - proceeded  to  the  consideration 
ot  Executive  uusmess,  and  alter  a short  time  had  been 
so  occupied,  the  doors  were  re-opened,  and  the  Senate 
adjourned. 

JANUARY  17. 

Subjugation  of  Mexico,  Sfc  The  seriate  proceeded 
t"  consiuei  Hi*  following  resolution,  submitted  on  the 
I3;b  irist.  hy  Mr  Mangum: 

Risolved.  I hat  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
tie  requested  to  lay  before  he  senate  all  the  plans, 
estimates,  and  calculations  piesented  by  Gen.  Scott, 
as  in  his  opinion  best  adapted  to  attain  the  oojecls 
of  the  war;  and  his  opinion  touching  the  military 
means  nccessaiy  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  our 
government,  iu  any  and  all  the  alternative  views 
mat  have  neeri  consideied  oy  tne  executive  or  sug- 
gested by  Gem  Scott  to  bring  the  war  wtili  M-xtcu 
" a clo.-e;  if  not  mcoiisisienl,  in  the  opinion  of  trie 
piesirleni  i h me  puolic  service. 

Mi  Cass ■ 1 would  ask  the  senator  to  consent  to 

me  postponement  ol  the  cousidei  ation  ol  tne  reso 
i u i mu  until  to  morrow.  The  senator  from  Aikan- 
sas  (Mr  Sevier ) is  absent,  and  there  can  be  no  barm 
Hour  enty-lour  bouts’  uelay. 


Mr.  Mangum  I have 


objection  to  tiie  post 
por.ement.  except  that  tfie  infer  ,,atmn  sought  by  the 
resolution  is  of  vasl  importance  to  the  formation  of 
>n  intelligent  opinion  in  reference  to  measures  now 
pending  before  the  senate;  and  whieh,  allow  me  to 
«ay,  are  pushed  to  a consummation  with  a degree  of 
z-al  and  pertinacity  which  I have  rarely  witnessed 
upon  any  occasion  so  early  in  the  session.  I hope 
the  resolution  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Cass.  I do  hope  the  senator  from  N.  Carolina 
will  consent  to  a postponement  of  the  res.luuon.- 
If  he  do  not,  1 must  be  compelled  to  vote  against  it. 
I cannot  conceive  that,  in  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  hilst  we  are  actually  engag  d in  vv  ir  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  communicate  the  plans  of  the 
government.  It  is  true  that  theusuri  discretionary 
power  is  given  to  the  executive,  but  I concieve  that 
the  objection  which  1 have  just  stated  has  sufficient 
force  to  make  the  call  improper  at  this  time.  The 
senator  says  that  the  measures  before  the  sens  e 
have  been  pushed  very  pertinaciously.  1 cannot 
conceive  why  the  senator  has  made  such  an  asser- 
tion. The  bill  for  raising  ten  regiments  was  intro- 
duced three  weeks  since — four  weeks  since,  I believe 
— and  we  are  now  in  the  second  week  of  its  discus- 
sion. There  has  been  no  disposition  in  any  part  of 
the  senate  to  force  that  bill  through  without  discus- 
sion, and  voted  upon.  If  this  be  “pertinacity,”  we 
are  pertinacious  But  Ido  not  think  Unt  this  is 
pertinacity.  I do  not  say  that  there  L an  instanta- 
neous need  of  this  additional  force.  But  i hold,  as 
was  better  said  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr  Davis,)  than  it  can  be  said  by  me,  tnat 
that  force  oughi  to  be  raised  and  sent  to  vlexi  o be- 
fore the  sickly  season  sets  in;  and  that,  in  order  to 
effect  that,  we  should  hasten  our  preparations  as 
much  as  possible.  It  w ill  take  some  time  to  put  the 
bill  through  the  seriate,  and  suit  longer  in  the  house. 
We  may  be  advanced  lar  in  the  session,  do  the  pest 
we  can,  before  these  bills  can  be  passed  and  the 
government  be  put  in  possession  of  this  force.  I 
repeat,  then,  that  I cannot  perceive  any  ground  for 
the  charge  that  the  measure  has  been  pertinaciously 
ur  ed  upon  the  senate.  I renew  the  suggestion  ihal 
the  resolu  ion  be  allowed  to  lie  over  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Mangum.  I did  not  charge  pertinacity  in  re 
fereuce  to  this  measure  upon  any  portion  of  the 
senate.  I alluded  exclusively  to  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  military  affairs;  and  I 
subaiit  to  the  senate,  and  to  all  who  have  observed 
the  proceedings  of  the  body  in  reference  to  this 
measure,  whether  the  chaige  has  not  oeen  sustained 
by  the  facts.  Str,  when  the  hon  irabie  senator  irom 
Soutti  Carolina  was  about  to  be  denied  the  benefit 
of  the  usual  course  oi  the  senate  m relerence  to  the 
consideration  of  his  resolutions,  I appeal  to  the  re- 
collection ol  senators,  w helher  there  was  not  great 
pertinacity  exhibited  in  the  effort  to  relust  him  an 
opp  riuuiiy  of  ad  ressiug  the  senate?  All  must  re- 
member the  events  of  last  Thursday;  the  repeated 
c.lis  of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  ad- 
journment, with  relerence  to  this  very  question.— 
All  must  remember  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  urged  the  necessity  of  early  il  not  immediate 
action  on  the  bill  beiore  them.  However,  1 lea»e 
that,  sir,  as  a small  mailer,  ami  pass  to  one  ol  vastly 
greater  importance.  1 allude  to  Uiesenli  oeut  enun- 
ciated here  by  the  houoraoie  senator  this  morning, 
that  it  would  be  eminently  improper  lor  the  con- 
gress of  the  U.  Stales  to  De  informed  of  the  execu- 
tive’s designs  and  the  executive’s  instruction*  to  the 
comiuander-m-chiel  ol  the  army  iri  Mexico.  I pro- 
test, sir,  most  solemnly  , against  this  attempt  to  ex- 
act ttiat  degiee  of  lailh  from  the  legislative  oodles 
of  this  country  which  shall  induce  them  to  rely  upon 
an  executive  who  discloses  only  oy  glimpses,  not 
even  by  halves,  tne  purposes  believed  to  De  enter- 
tained by  him!  I hoid,  sir,  that  Uie  great  legislative 
faculty  of  the  country  should  nut  be  exercised  at  all 
upon  a question  so  momentous  as  tins,  upon  mere 
lailh  repose  in  the  executive  Dranch  ot  the  govern- 
ment, who  does  not  design’  to  coinmmilcaLe  to  US 
m re  than  glimpses  oi  his  policy.  1 regard  it  as  so 
important  that  i look  Upon  the  question  now  pending 
as  bringing  up  tne  great  issue  between  despotism  and 
liberty.  1 regard  tile  measures  here  presented  lu  us 
— one  hall  disclosed  to  us — as  looking  io  a spirit  ot 
universal  domination,  and  an  absolu  e conquest  ol 
the  whole  ut  Mexico  Ii  the  country  is  ripe  lor  that, 
in  .,,y  poor  judgment  Uie  country  is  ready  to  sur- 
render its  Iree  institutions.  The  policy,  as  nail  dis- 
closed, by  the  honoraole  chan  man  of  me  committee 
on  military  affairs,  in  the  extract  irom  a letter  wmet. 
was  read  here  the  other  day,  indicates,  in  my  opi- 
nion, designs  Irom  which  the  inleri  nee  is  inevilaoie, 
and  cannot  be  resisted,  that  executive  policy  seeks 
for  universal  domination  in  Mexico,  and  the  conquest 
uf  ihe  whole  country,  l hat,  in  my  humbie  juig 
ment,  raises  the  question,  distinctly  and  empuatical* 
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)\,het  eeii  p t»sm  on  the  one  hand,  and  liberty 
on  (he  other;  ind  the  more  -m,  sir,  is  the  executive 
of  this  country  does  n it  deign  to  coni  nunicate  to  us 
his  views,  and,  as  the  h n Table  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  military  atfiirs,  the  tru-led  and  able 
organ  of  the  administration  here,  tells  us  to  our  face- 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  com  nunicate  to  us  the 
designs  of  the  executive.  I oppose,  sir,  such  a 
course  of  policy,  ant)  1 frankly  say,  that  under 
avowals  of  this  character  anxious  as  I am  o 
strengthen  the  arm  of  the  govern  cent  for  all  legiti- 
mate purposes— an  anxiety  which  has  been  evinced 
by  all  my  votes  upon  this  question — I snail  feel  my- 
self driven  to  the  necessity  of  refusing  supplies, 
either  of  men  or  money , for  any  increasement  of  the 
armv,  so  long  as  this  doctrine  avowed  by  the  senator 
from  Michigan  shall  be  maintained. 

Sir  nay  attention  is  directed  to  an  order  to  which 
I nave  noticed  a reference,  nut  no  w seen  for  the  fi  st 
time  1 will  not  detain  the  senate  by  reading  it.  1 
suppose  it  ts  familiar  to  other  sena  ors.  1 under- 
stand that  i his  order  on  the  part  ol  the  general  co  n- 
ntanding-in-chief  is  to  occupy  every  important  posi 
turn  throughout  Mexico 

It  is  rnaiked  “or  tr  376  ” and  is  as  follows: 
•'Headquarters  of  the  army, 
Mexico  December  15  1847 
“1.  This  army  is  about  to  spread  it -el i over  and 
to  occupy  the  republic  of  Mexico,  until  the  latter 
shall  sue  foi  peace  in  terms  acc ■ plable  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Untied  States  ” 

The  whole  of  the  republic!  Sir,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
guised. The  dis.uises  are  too  thin.  The  veil  is  loo 
transparent  An  the  disavo  als  that  we  have  had 
that  the  president  does  not  entertain  any  purpose  of 
conquest  come  at  last  to  this,  that  the  ex  cutive 
means  to  illustrate  his  administration  by  absorbing 
the  whole  ol  Mexico,  it  the  sense  of  the  country 
will  sustain  hi  1 1 . I d sire  to  kno  w,  sir,  whether  tn-' 
general  in  chief,  for  any  legitimate  or  proper  or 
reasonable  purpose,  desires,  or  has  suggested,  this 
increase  of  the  army,  amounting  to  tniity  regi  cents, 
the  mils  lor  ■ Inch  a.e  now  upoi.  your  table?  Yet  we 
are  not  to  (rave  this  infoi (nation!  It  would  oe  emi- 
nently improper  to  disclose  the  views  ol  the  execu- 
tive m regard  to  Mexico!  Disclose  them  to  whom, 
sir?  Not  to  the  Mexicans.  The  general  order  of 
the  commander  m clnet  has  already  disclosed  his 
purposes,  presumed  to  be  the  purposes  of  the  go- 
vernment in  regard  to  the  lulure  policy,  to  the  Mex- 
icahs  themselves;  nut  eminently  improper  to  disclose 
them  to  the  American  people,  who,  I trust,  are  not 
yet  ripe  lor  the  scheme  ol  whole-ale  rapacity  and 
rapine  in  which  I fear  we  have  already  loo  much 
indulged  1 hope,  sir,  the  resolution  will  he  adopted'. 

Mi.  Cass.  l’hc  honorable  si  nator  lroiu  N Caio- 
lina,  Horn  a general  -Charge,  has  proceeded  to  make 
ah  individual  ehaige.  He  charges  me  with  peril 
naciuus  ohstruai  y. 

Mr.  JUaugum  I .uean  it  in  no  improper  sense.  1 
imputed  to  the  senator  only  a u.atked  degree  ©1  aval 
arid  pei  linaeily. 

Mi.  Cass.  No  one  kno  vs  better  than  1 do  the 
courteous  ani)  honoiab.e  hearing  of  the  gentleman 
from  Norl  Carolina.  He  may,  line  all  of  us  at 
limes,  under  me  lull  lance  of  partj  zeal,  from  which 
none  perhaps  are  wholly  free,  u-e  harsher  expres 
sioris  than  nee  i ut;  hut  his  present  charge,  as  appli- 
cable to  me  id  an  eircumst  .-aces,  is  incorrect,  and 
1 mean  to  prove  that  it  is  so  to  his  salisiaoliori.  He 
instances  two  iacts  in  support  ol  his  allegation:  fir-t, 
that  I uppused  the  ms  ussion  of  the  re-olutions  of  the 
hoooraule  senator  norn  Smith  Carolina.  N jw,  I 
was  hot  opposed  to  ihe  discussion.  I oeg  the  honor 
able  senator’s  pardon,  but  ne  must  allow  me  to  re- 
mind turn  that  I was  hi  lavor  ol  the  discussion.  1 
was  anxious  to  extend  lo  the  honorable  s-  nator  from 
Soum  Carolina  all  the  indulgence  which  he  asked. 
All  1 moisted  uii  was,  mat,  it  ibis  imsi  (important 
bill  were  laid  a.-ide  lor  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a 
BUojeet  which,  so  tar  as  it  related  to  the  measures 
irum  dialely  De.ort  us,  might  be  called  abstract,  as 
8 mb  as  ‘>11  opportun  ty  had  been  conceded  to 
nlm  lo  express  ms  view-,  che  sunjeol  Should  be  la i ) 
upon  the  laule  and  the  Dill  be  lak  II  up.  I'llil  was 
Uie  only  objection  that  I ever  made  in  reierenee  to 
that  matter;  and  that  was  precisely  the  a ra  gemeui 
into  w hich  ihe  senate  nseJI  tell.  Such,  then,  was 
the  amount  ol  my  pertinacity  in  ihaicase.  4s  lo 
the  adjourn. „enl,  it  Das  been  many  times  a matter  oi 
Conscience  with  me  to  vole  lot  aojoiirument  uu  mi 
the  impression  tbai  we  did  less  m.-cm  t out  ol  lots 
chamber  man  Jn  it;  uul  heie  is  a case  an  wtiicn  toe 
interests  ol  me  oouutiy  it  quite  prompt  action,  and 
therefore  1 oppose  the  adjournment.  We  had  before 
us  a bill  whose  i iipui  iao  e cannot  wen  be  overrated 
We  hau  been  giving  to  it  one  and  a bait  hours’  dis 
cUBSlou  daily — six  hours  a week  alioued  lo  one  oi 
the  most  I. up  ji  taut  oa-ure.-lu  its  coil-  qu.up:, 
ever  pie-emeu  to  lue  senate!  1 ■ Jccteu  ,o  a j } '.i l ii 


nil  Monday,  and  this  is  adduced  as  another 
proof  my  pertinacity.  Really,  I cannot  see  it. 

IV  ov.  with  respect  lo  ihe  notion  before  the  senate, 
ill  I a-k  is,  that  this  matter  should  b“  allowed  to  lie 
over  tiii  to  morrow,  when  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  ( Mr-  Sevier.)  specially  charged  with 
it.  shall  hav-  collected  the  necessary  information. — 

1 do  not  s y that  it  will  not  be  proper  then  to  com 
municate  the  information,  nor  have  1 -aid  that  il 
would  be  improper  to  give  any  of  the  infor  .ation 
whicn  is  sought.  The  gentleman  has  ask  -d  to  whom 
the  information  is  to  be  disclos-d?  Why,  to  the 
Mexicans  I do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  say  that 
that  is  his  o iject,  b it  that  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
resolution 

Mr.  Manguin.  The  senator  misconceives  mv 
meaning.  I'tie  Mexicans  have  already  had  iritelli 
gence  of  the  design-  of  the  president  to  the  utmost; 
and,  if  the  information  is  withheld,  it  is  becau-e 
there  is  an  unwillingness  somewhere  that  it  should 
be  laid  before  the  American  people.  As  to  the  Mex- 
icans, they  have  been  already  advertised  of  the  views 
of  'he  executive. 

Mr.  Cass.  If  the  senator  only  wan's  that  infor- 
mation, the  American  people  have  go',  it  as  veil  as 
the  A nericans.  I lake  it,  Mr.  President,  that  in  all 
countries  during  the  prosecution  of  a war  the  speci 
fic  plan  of  the  campaign  should  not  be  made  public 
I repeat,  there  is  no  wish  to  refuse  any  information 
which  may,  with  propriety  and  safety,  be  com  nuni- 
cated.  My  only  object  is  to  delay  action  on  ihis  re- 
solution for  a short  time,  until  the  necessary  infor- 
mation can  be  supplied.  All  1 contend  (or  is,  that 
the  broad  principle  assumed  by  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  neither  safe  in  itself  nor 
justified  by  the  practice  of  any  government,  to  wit: 
that  at  all  times  it  is  right  to  call  upon  the  executive 
to  disclose  its  specific  plans  of  carrying  on  a war. — 
The  adoption  of  such  a principle,  it  is  obvious,  would 
be  attended  with  the  most  injurious  consequences. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  war,  it 
is  said  that  Gen,  Scott  is  going  on  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  city  to  city,  conquering  all  before 
him.  1 am  very  glad  lo  hear  it.  1 hope  that  the 
commanding  general  will  continue  lo  go  on  in  this 
way.  ll  lie  raes  so,  1 have  no  douul  he  will  conquer 
Mexican  obstinacy,  and  tuus  conquer  a peace.  I 
have  already  expressed  ray  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  war  in  Mexico,  and  have  nothing  to  say  on  the 
subject  now,  except  to  tell  the  senator  from  North 
Carolina  what  1 had  the  honor  to  say  lo  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  that  the  adoption  of  any  reso- 
lution, in  this  senate  with  regard  to  any  danger,  if 
danger  there  be,  in  the  progress  of  this  war,  would 
be  but  as  the  idle  wind.  You  might  as  well  stand  by 
the  cataract  ol  Niagara  and  say  to  its  waters,  “flow 
not,’''  as  to  the  American  people,  “annex  no  territo- 
ry,” ll  they  choose  to  annex  it.  It  is  the  relu-al  of 
the  Mexican  people  to  do  us  justice  that  prolongs 
tins  war.  it  is  that  which  opera.es  on  the  public 
mind,  and  leads  the  senator  irom  Ninth  Carolina  to 
apprehend  a slate  ol  things  which  he  tears,  but 
which  lor  myself  1 do  not  anticipate.  Let  me  say, 
Mr  President,  that  il  lakes  a great  dial  to  kill  this 


Country.  We  have  had  an  alarming  crisis  almost 
every  year  as  long  as  I can  recollect.  1 came  on  the 
public  stage  as  a spectator  before  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
elected.  That  was  a crisis,  t hen  came  me  embargo 
crisis,  the  crisis  of  the  non-intercourse,  of  the  war, 
ol  the  oank,  ol  the  tariff,  oi  the  removal  ol  the  de 
positesf  and  a score  oi  others.  Bui  we  have  outlived 
inem  all,  and  advam  ed  in  all  the  elements  oi  puw  r 
aud  prosperity  with  a rapidity  heretofore  unknown 
in  the  history  ot  nations  If  we  sllouid  swan  >w 
Mexico  lo  morrow  1 do  not  believe  it  would  km  us. 
The  senator  lrom  Norlh  Carolina  and  mys  it  may 
not  live  lo  see  it,  Du t i am  by  n means  satisfied  that 
tbeday-  will  not  come  in  winch  the  whole  ol  the 
vast  country  around  u-  w ill  iorm  one  oi  the  mo-t 
magnifi.  ent  empties  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  — 
glorious  in  it-  pio-perily,  and  still  more  glorious  m 
lire  establishment  auU  perpetuation  ot  me  principle- 
m iree  government  and  the  blessings  which  they 
ring  » Hh  them 

Mr  Mien.  1 was  riot  aware  that  this  res  lu. ion 
wa-  be  lore  the  senate  at  all;  ant  therefore  it  will  no. 
ue  supposed  that  i intend  to  address  trie  senate  on  n- 
suhjecl-matler.  it  seems  lo  me.,  sir,  that  itius  i.u 
mis  government  has  proceeded  u,,on  the  ground  mat 
- m-  pa.  t ol  the  puulio  business,  in  some  amges  m 
us  trao-uction,  ou„hi  to  oe  w ithucid  iro  u Ihe  gen 
rai  oosetvatiob  ol  the  world  Where  lue  hue  snout. . 
oe  drawn,  sir,  is  a great  and  a tie  neat-  qu-SUo  . — 
How  much,  ll  any,  ol  the  puhilc  business  Silou.u  Oi 
so  •UhheiU  troth  lue  nonce  ot  lue  public,  is  a Vu: 
seriou-  question,  and  une  on  will,  n 1 entertain  op, 
moil.-  quite  diden.nl  irom  those  So  olleli  eXpuss. 
oy  usi  ol  me  uu  in  hers  Oi  Inis  0 my  j’uc  nil  i 
i ink  lo  Oe  mis;  mu,  WncucV  I the  act  s .U-.nl  to  .. 

. adc  public  bai  e ly  alieels  lue  ioiuil  -Us  Oct-,  c,  u i . ; 


branch  of  ihe  governme  it  and  its  o vn  constituency, 
it  ought  to  he  made  public,  every  part  ami  parcel  of 
it;  bui  when  the  act  sought  lo  he  disclosed  affects 
ihe  relations  of  o tr  govern  nenl  with  a foreign  go- 
vernment, ihen  the  national  intere-ts  a d the  riation- 
a1  safely  mav  require  (hat,  until  all  is  consummated, 
none  should  be  made  known.  Hence  the  resolution, 
which  I have  submitted  so  often  in  this  body,  to 
open  the  doors  of  the  senate,  and  have  no  secret 
sessions  a3  applicable  to  nominations,  contained  al- 
- ays  the  exception  as  to  treaties,  and  that  exception 
predicated  upon  ihe  reasons  which  I have  given. 

[ am  nol  prepared  to  say  whether  I shall  vote  for 
ora-ainst  this  resolution,  because  I have  read  it 
only  this  morning,  and  not  ten  minutes  ago.  I desire 
an  opportunity  to  exa  nine  the  resolution.  I say  to 
the  senator  from  North  Carolina,  let  hi  n draw  up  a 
general  resolution  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  the 
senate  upon  this  subject  and  he  cannot  carry  his 
resolution  too  far;  he  cannot  throw  open  the  door  too 
widely;  he  cannot  let  in  too  much  sunlight  to  lose 
my  support;  for  1 have  been  one  entertaining  very 
ultra  ideas  on  this  subject  of  making  Everything 
public.  But  I want  time  to  consider  the  particular 
resolution  whi  h he  has  su  Knitted;  and  therefore 
desire  that  H may  be  laid  on  the  taole  until  we  make 
a question  declaratory  of  the  nghis  of  the  body  in 
this  respect — a question  which  shall  result  in  the 
adoption  of  a resolution  applicable  in  all  time  to 
come,  and  by  which  we  shall  measure  all  succeeding 
administrations.  1 move,  sir,  the  resolution  be  Lid 
upon  the  taole. 

Mr.  Manguin-  I hope  that  the  honorable  senator 
will  win  maw  his  motion  for  a moment. 

Mr.  Mien.  Certainly. 

Mr  Mnngurn.  It  is  impossible,  without  a viola- 
tion of  piopnety  and  decorum,  to  allude  to  what  has 
been  done  in  the  senate  when  silting  in  a different 
capacity,  arid  I shall  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Allen.  I he  resolution  to  which  [ had  refe- 
rence a-  submitted  in  open  senate. 

Mr  Manguin.  I am  aware  of  that,  sir.  But,  in 
answer  to  what  has  been  -aid  by  the  honoraoie  se- 
nator from  Michigan  on  this  subject,  I have  onlv  to 
remark,  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  the  presi- 
dent, in  ->  hat  I regard  a proper  deference  to  the  se- 
nate, which  is  a portion  of  the  executive,  and  exer- 
cises also  a share  of  ihe  legislative  faculty  of  this 
government,  to  make  all  communication-  to  us  in 
the  strictest  confidence.  Is  it  to  be  maintained  here 
sir,  that  we,  who  must  give  efficiency  and  consum- 
mation to  all  these  great  measures,  acting,  not  upon 
executive  but  upon  our  owr  respective  responsibili- 
ties, is  it  to  oe  contended  that  we  are  lo  be  refused 
in  secrei  sossion  suet)  iiiloriD'dtiun  33  it  1113^  bo 
deemed  improper  to  communicate  in  public?  I nave 
mseried  in  the  resolution,  in  a proper  leelmg  of  de- 
corum towards  toe  executive,  me  usual  clause  “if 
compatible  with  the  public  service.”  1 protest'  sir 
against  the  doctrine  that  the  executive  can  withhold 
from  us  any  information  which  is  necessary  to  in- 
telligent action  on  our  part.  What!  deny  as  the 
means  of  acting  undersiaiuingly  and  intelligently  on 
line  m.  asures  submitted  bv  the  exemiLivet 


by  me  executive!  Sir'  an 
absolute  despoils  n could  not  ask  lor  more — need  not 
seek  lor  m -re  than  mad 

As  regards  the  vi.  ws  of  lh  honorable  senator 
Irom  Ohio,  ii  seems  to  me  lhat  he  has  considerably 
modified  his  opinions  on  this  subject.  Tlte  distinc- 
tion now  is.  that  in  all  mailers  which  touch  our  in- 
ternal interests  and  affect  our  constituency  the  exe- 
cutive is  hound  to  gLe  us  all  the  information  which 
we  may  demand;  out  that  in  those  eases  Which  at- 
feci  our  loreigu  relations,  and  wnioh  may  very  oitea 
involve  mailer  ol  Vasily  greater  delicacy  and  per- 
haps higher  responsibility,  ,he  executive  is  not  to 
communicate  mmr  maiioti  to  us.  I comes.-  i cannot 
discern  me  grounds  on  whicn  such  a distinction  is 
drawn.  1 believe  the  injunction  of  secrecy  has  oeen 
removed  from  the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  qu  sliun 
in  privat  session,  it  was  insisted  tnen  mat  the  dis- 
cussion should  be  open;  and,  il  1 he  right  m my  re- 
collection,  the  honorable  senator  men  eu.ertamed  a 
some i hat  different  opinion  from  that  which  he  has 
enunciated  here  to-day  il,  thereiore,  on  a re,,e.val 
cl  the  motion,  tins  resolution  should  ne  mid  on  the 
lab.e,  I shall  regard  n as  a decisive  expression  of 
the  judgment  ol  me  senate  that  upon  a great  ques- 
tion Involving  a tasl  expenuiinro  ul  money,  u only 
affecting  the  iUluie  policy  ol  the  government  the 
pi  Incipje  is  assci  teu  that  we  are  to  sit  heie  as  pup- 
pels  Ol  me  executive  will,  vo  iug  mr  whatever  urea 
Mi.ta  dj  oe  lecGOHiieuiuu  lu 
Ctilivt  Cut -uescenu  n>£  i u put  y£  t 

juts  v\  IHCii  oe  (JtCiii  Caaclilidl  lc, 

J l'1  v-Siio.aito  ul  li is  puiK,V  ©,1-j  1 

y irie  eiidie. 

f me  >p  c.  .i  older  having 

•oi li tluii  • as  tnc 1 1 posted 

id 
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iVluNEY  Market. — The  bullion  in  the  bank  of 
England  amounted  by  last  r.  port  to  up.vards  of 
twelve  million  po  mile  sterling. 

Besides  the  specie  which  had  arrived  from  the 
United  States  by  the  West  Point,  the  Memoon  and 
Yoi  k-hire,  which  latier  arrived  on  toe  7 ( h with 
$‘220,1*00,  was  the  Templeman  from  Valparaiso,  with 
$5U  000,  the  Charles  Barn  ell,  some  port,  with  cases 
of  dollars  and  oars  of  gold  and  silver.  The  Liver- 
pool brought  $10,000,  the,  Texan,  from  Mazatlan 
$30,000.  the  Oriental  Queen,  irom  Mauritius,  the 
Prince-s  Royal,  from  Hamburg,  and  the  Steamer 
Soho,  from  Antwerp!,  each  brought  consignments 
of  specie,  as  did  also  the  Prince  Albert,  from  New 
York. 

These  arrivals  contributed  towards  restoring  con- 
fidence and  relieving  the  money  market.  The  bank 
rate,  minimum,  was  5 per  cent,  but  money  had  been 
lent  in  Lombard  street  as  low  a«  per  cl. 

Consols  had  gone  up  to86j  a87j.  Foreign  slocks 
attracted  more  attention,  (except  Mexican.) 

Railway  shares  maintain  present  low  prices. 

BREADSTUFF  S. 

Dee.  31.  Jan.  15 

American  flour,  30s.  a 31s.  29s.  a 30s. 

“ wheal,  6s.  a 9s.  61. 

Indian  corn,  34s.  a 38s,  29s.  a 32u 

Corn  meal,  15s.  a 15s.  61.  14s.  a 14c  61 

Brow n,  Shipley  &.  Co’s,  circular,  Liverpool,  14th 
Jan.  says — “The  nest  fresh  Western  canal  Hour  is 
quoted  26s.  per  bbl  , but  sells  only  in  a retail  way  at 
this  price;. and  probably  might  be  bought  in  quantity 
at  28-.  6 t Philadelphia  ni  d Baltimore  27s.  5b.  a 
28s.;  -our  23j25-.  per  obi. 

It  appears  Hum  the  following  statement  that  only 
about  one  tenth  ol  the  wheal  imported  into  England 
lur  the  peiiud  mentioned,  was  iiom  the  United 
States. 

The  arrival  of  wheat  and  fl  mr  from  Ireland,  was 
larger  than  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 

“Trie  importation  ol  foreign  wheat,  into  the.  port 
of  London,  from  the  27th  Sept,  to  the  24lh  Dec., 
1848,  amounted  to  225  198  qrs.,  Brili-h  p .ssessious 
in  America.  3,407  qrs.,  Ar-  hangel  2,925  qrs.,  Black 
Sea  114  612  qrs.,  Baltic  48,644  qrs.,  Mediterranean 
37,700  qr-.,  other  European  ports  3,54  q.s.,  Austra- 
lia 4.700  qrs." 

Provisions  in  less  demand  and  prices  declining  — 
Hams  not  in  request.  Bacon  and  middlings  dull  at 
30  to  40s.  according  to  quality.  Lud  slow  at  58  a 
60s.  m bbls.  and  60  a 65s.  in  Kegs  B-.ef,  trau-a 
(ions  limited.  Cheese,  quit  t,  good  50  a 56  . ime  i r 
30  a 45s. 

Turpentine  6s.  a 6-.  61.  Rosin  1*  111  a 2s  3 

Cotton — Sea  l.-land  had  declined  |b.,  ami  ad  u 
all  other  descriptions  ol  American.  Thu  sales  ol  tin 
w eck  ending  14 ih  amounted  to  26  300  bales;  ol  which 
750  Ameiican  and  500  Sural  had  been  taken  on  spe 
eolation,  and  50  American  fur  export.  The  week 
ending  the  7th,  24  SbO  bale-  were  sol  .. 

Prices,  Jan.  14,  lair  upland  and  Mobile  4jj;  fair 
New  Orleans  4J;  middling  4j>  a 4j;  ordinary  3)  a 
4id. 

The  arrival  furnishes  us  with  a long  list  of 
additional  lailures  in  Euiope: 

The  stoppage  '3  the  house  of  B iron  de  J Von  Ha- 
ber of  CaiEhiuhe,  has  caused  great  conslei nation  in 
l!  e grand  duchy  ol  Baden.  The  credit  enjoyed  oy 
ll. e firm  was  unbounded;  hundreds  of  families  wiil 
sutler  from  it,  and  other  causes  must  neces-arily  slop 
then  payments  il  prompt  assistance  is  not  procured 
to  it.  Accounts  from  Carlsruhe,  ol  the  6tu  instant, 
siate  that  many  private  individuals  had  come  forward 
an  the  government  had  decided  to  gdaranty  a cer 
lain  amount  ol  interest  on  a loan  .which  would  enable 
the  house  to  resume  business.  Three  of  the  largest 
establishments  in  the  grand  nuchy  oi  Baden  are  de- 
pendent upon  Habre,  namel;  K-rsler’s  machine  ina 
nufacloiv  at  Cailsiuhe,  the  woolen  mauulactnry  ol 
E.neu-er,  and  the  beet  root  sugar  inanufacloiy  of 
y\  aghads,  icr.  i liete  three  establishments  are  mi  a 
flourishing  condition.  It  is  calcnlat  d that  10,00U 
uersuns  would  he  deprr  ed  of  l tie 1 1 livelihood  it  in. 
house  ol  Haber  did  not  meet  with  the  desired  assisi 
ante. 

The  Gazelle  of  Cologne  slates  that  an  important 
fabu  r.  ban  taken  place  ai  Vienna;  only  the  iiiilul- 
ol  toe  bouse  referred  to  are  given — they  are  E E. 

& Co. 

Tea  duties. — A very  imposing  meeting  took  place 
at  Liverpool  oo  trie  14tb,  convened  by  the  mayor,  at 
which  several  distinguished  M.  P.  assisted,  in  favour 
ol  anti-tea  duties  league. 


Key  West,  we  learn  that  25  vessels,  the  value  of  24 
of  which  are  given,  amounting  to  $515,250.  The 
expenses  on  23  ef  them  amount  to  $60,117.  The 
amount  awarded  by  court  on  11  of  them,  was  $48,- 
974,  and  the  amount  awarded  by  arbitration  on  two 
others  of  them,  was  1 ,930.  They  estimate  the  total 
value  of  the  whole  at  something  over  half  a million 
of  dollars,  which  is  considerably  below  the  aggregate 
of  the  year  1846. 

Armories  of  the  LT.  States. — Official  reports  for 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847: 

Expen’tures  of  the  armory  at  Springfield  $253,303  84 
Do.  at  Harper’s  Ferry  262,824  61 


Making  a total  of  expenditures  $516,129  45 

. There  have  been  manufactured,  26,300  percussion 
muskets,  3,054  percussion  rifles,  201  muskatoons, 
4,399  ball  screws,  45,603  screw  drivers,  23,475  wi- 
pers, 5,163  spring  vices,  19,644  extra  cones,  8,868 
cone  picks,  and  435  bullet  moulds. 

ImMtGRANTS.  Arrivals  at  the  port  of  N.  York  during 
the  month  of  January  1 848: 

From  British  ports  5,552 

“ French  “ 1,184 

“ Italy  “ 64 

All  other  ports  395 


Total  7,395 

The  passengers  from  British  ports,  exceed  those 
of  the  corresponding  month  of  1847,  by  140  per 
cent;  from  French  ports  50  per  cent,  and  fall  short 
of  the  number  from  all  other  ports.  It  is  not  the  pe- 
riod of  the  year  for  emigrating  from  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. 


Court 

changed. 


of  inquiry — The  detail  for,  and  location 


OFFICIAL SUPPLEMENTAL  ORDER. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  NO.  3. 

I Var  Dep'l,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  Jan.  17,  1848. 

The  following  order,  received  from  the  secietary  of 
war,  is  published  lor  the  information  and  guidance  of 
the  officers  concerned: 

War  Department,  Jan.  27,  1847, 

By  direction  of  the  president,  the  order  of  the 
1 3th  instant,  instituting  a court  of  inquiry,  with  in- 
structions to  convene  in  the  castle  of  Perote,  Mexico, 
on  the  18th  of  February,  is  changed  and  modified  by 
detailing  Brevet  Col  Belknap,  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  5th  regiment  of  infantry,  a member,  in  place  of 
Col  Butler,  3d  dragoons,  relieved;  and  appointing 
Captain  S.  C.  Ridgely,  of  the  4th  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, the  judge  advocate  and  recorder,  in  place  of 
First  Lieutenant  Hammond,  of  the  3d  regiment  of 
atrillery. 

The  court  will  assemble  in  the  city  of  Puebla  on 
the  18th  day  of  February  next,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  practicable,  instead  of  the  castle  of  Perote,  with 
the  same  discretionary  power  to  adjourn  from  place 
to  place,  as  authorised  in  the  original  order  for  its  in- 
stitution. W.  L.  MARCY,  Sec.  of  War. 

By  order  of  R.  Jones,  Adjutant  General. 

Franking  privilege. — The  number  of  free  letters 
that  pass  through  the  post  offices  of  the  United  States 
is  estimated  oy  the  postmaster  general  at  about  five 
millions  per  annum. 


U.  S.  SENATOR  FROM  MARYLAND. 

At  a preliminary  meeting  held  by  the  whig  mem- 
bers of  the  two  houses,  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Pearce  was  unanimously  agreed  upon. 

The  two  branches  of  the  legislature  agreed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a senator  of  the  United  States, 
to  serve  from  the  4th  of  March  1849,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Pearce’s  term  will  expire,  at  12  o’clock  on  Wed- 
nesday the  2d  inst.  After  exchanging  messages  thai 
morning  accordingly,  attempts  were  made  in  each 
house  by  members  of  the  minority,  to  procrastinate, 
and  the  hour  assigned  for  the  balloting  transpired  du- 
ring tbe  squabble.  This  has  been  no  unusual  circum- 
stances in  cases  of  joint  ballot  in  the  legislature,  the 
balloting  having  always  heietofore  progressed  when 
the  houses  were  ready,  notwithstanding.  On  this  occa- 
sion however  the  administration  members,  ivitlidreio 


I from  the  senate  chamber,  and  left  that  body  without  a 

Wrecks  on  the  Florida  coast — 1847-  From  the  qu  aum.  The  house  in  the  meantime  had  preceded 
records  o 0’Ha  e & Wells,  o the  ..ssels  wiecked  to  ballot.  Each  house  ballets  in  ns  own  hall,  a 
on  the  Florida  coast  during  1847,  a .id  brought  into  joint  conuaitt;e  having  charge  of  the  ballot  box, , chitoches,  and  Mills 


passes  from  one  chamber  to  the  other  with  it.  O/j 
ascertaining  that  there  was  not  a quorum  for  transac- 
tion of  business  in  the  senate,  and  that  all  efforts  to 
command  the  attendance  of  the  absentees  were  un- 
availing, the  case  became  embarrassed.  To  obviate 
the  difficulty,  a motion  to  reconsider  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  house,  had  to  be  resorted  to, 
and  having  done  so,  the  houses  adjourned. 

United  States  senator  from  Maryland.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Pearce  was  un  the  next  morning  re-elec- 
ted to  the  seat  he  now  occupies  in  the  senate  receiv- 
ing 49  votes,  and  Mr.  Humphries  28. 

U STATES  SENATOR  FROM  LOUISIANA. 

The  two  houses  of  the  legislature  on  Monday  the 
24th  Jan.,  proceeded  by  joint  ballot  to  choose  a sena- 
tor to  serve  for  six  years  from  the  4th  March  1849, 
at  which  time  senator  Johnson’s  term  expires. 

The  administration  members  in  preliminary  mee- 
ting had  agreed  to  support  Mr.  Slidell,  as  their  can- 
didate. 

The  whig  members  met  in  caucus  on  the  preceding 
Saturday  evening,  where  on  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin received  25,  D.  F.  Kenner  24,  Hunt  9,  and 
Johnson  2. 

On  the  second  ballot  Mr.  Kenner  received  36  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  26  votes.  Mr.  Kenner  was  therefore 
the  whig  candidate. 

On  going  into  ballot,  all  the  members  of  both 
branches  were  in  attendance  except  Tsaac  Myles  a 
whig  from  the  parish  of  Washington,  who  although 
he  had  attended  the  caucus  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
was  deligently  sought  for,  could  no  where  be  found. 
“His  mysterious  disappearance,”  says  the  N.  O.  Bee, 
reduced  the  majority  on  joint  ballot  to  one  vote,  and 
rendered  the  result  highly  problematieal- 

On  the  first  ballot,  parties  were  tied.  The  votes  ' 
standing  for  Slidell  64,  for  Kenner  64,  for  R C. 
Nicholas  1.  The  latter  vole  was  given  by  Col.  Man- 
sel  White,  an  administration  senator,  from  Plaque- 
mine. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Baldwin,  a whig  representa- 
tive from  the  parish  of  Sabine,  had  given  his  vote  for 
Mr.  Slidell,  which  would  have  elected  him,  had  Col. 
White  voted  with  his  party. 

The  second  ballot  was  with  a similar  result. 

The  administration  me  nbers  now  substituted  Mr. 

Pierre  Soule,  for  Mr  Slidell,  as  their  candidate 

Three  of  the  whig  members,  Messrs.  F.  Garcia,  and 
Parkham,  of  the  senate,  and  Watkins  of  the  house, 
on  the  third  ballot  voted  for  Mr.  Soule,  and  he  was 
thereby  elected. 

Mi.  Parkham  assigned,  on  the  floor,  as  his  reason 
for  voting  for  Mr.  Soule,  that  he  believed  the  alterna- 
tive laid  between  Mr.  Soule  and  Mr.  Slide'l,  and  he 
considered  the  former  every  way  preferable  of  the 
two  Had  Mr.  Kenner’s  election  depended  on  his 
continuing  to  vote  for  him,,  he  should  have  done  so. 

This  election  furnishes  one  more  instance  of  the 
choice  of  a U.  S.  senator  falling  almost  invariably  in 
the  state  of  Louisiana  upon  some  one  who  belongs 
to  the  minority  on  joint  ballot  in  their  state  legisla- 
ture. 

On  the  day  following  the  election,  in  the  senate, 
Mr.  Felix  Garcia  stated  that  an  attack  appeared  yes- 
terday morning  in  the  columns  of  the  New  Orleans 
Bulletin,  against  senator  Parkham  and  himself,  and 
some  other  members  from  tbe  lower  house,  cal- 
ling them  traitors  to  the  whig  party.  He  would 
therefore  move  that  the  written  statement  prepared 
by  senator  Parkham,  be  immediately  published  in  the 
state  paper.  The  senate  unanimously  acceded  to  the 
motion. 

On  the  same  day  in  the  house,  Mr.  Pilie  offered 
the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  member  from  the  parish  of  Jefferson,  a commit- 
tee of  five  members  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
with  instructions  to  enquire  whether  a breach  of 
this  house  has  been  committed  or  attempted  to  be 
committed  by  any  improper  act  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  this  house  or  others,  to  influence  any 
member  thereof,  either  to  vote  for  a particular  can- 
didate for  United  States  senator  or  to  abstain  from 
voting  at  the  election  on  the  24th  January;  and  that 
said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  and  be  directed  to  report  the  result  of  their 
enquiry  to  this  house. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Messrs.  A.  Pilie,  McVea,  Keene,  Smith  of  A at- 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Government  finances. — The  following  letter, 
from  the  acting  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  laid 
before  the  house  of  representatives  on  Saturday  last: 
Treasury  Department,  Jan.  29,  1828. 

Sir:  Since  the  date  of  my  last  communication, 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  loan  at  twelve  millions  of 
dollars,  a letter  (a  copy  of  which  hereto  annexed,  da- 
ted the  21st  instant)  has  been  received  from  the  sec- 
retary of  war,  giving  the  information  that  he  had 
submitted  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  esti- 
mates to  the  amount  of  $3,808,000  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  in  addition  to  those  here- 
tofore submitted;  I have  therefore  the  honor  to  re- 
quest that  the  loan  should  be  granted  for  the  sum  of 
$16,000,000,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  all  that  to  ill 
be  necessary  to  ask  for  during  the  present  session  of  con- 
g)-ess. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  McCLINTOCK  YOUNG, 

Acting  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

We  place  this  letter  upon  record  (says  the  Alexan- 
dria Gazette)  for  future  reference.  We  regard  it  as 
in  character  with  the  many  deceptive  statements 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  put  forth  by  the 
departments,  on  the  eve  of  the  negotiation  of  a new 
loan;  but  the  trick  has  become  so  stale  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  successful.  This  loan  of  sixteen  millions, 
“it  is  believed,”  says  the  acting  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, “will  be  all  that  will  be  necessary  to  ask  for  du- 
ring the  present  session  of  congress.”  Believed  by 
whom?  Certainly  not  by  the  secretaiy  of  the  treasury, 
for  his  own  annual  report,  even  after  the  correction 
of  all  its  blunders,  gives  a flat  contradiction  to  such 
a belief.  Believed  by  the  acting  secretary  of  the 
treasury?  We  doubt  it.  Mr.  Young  has  had  too 
much  experience  to  believe  any  such  thing,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  he  does  not  distinctly  give  it  as 
his  belief,  in  writing  the  letter,  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed was  written  under  instructions. 

Now-,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  as  corrected,  it  appears  there 
will  be  a deficiency  in  the  means  to  meet  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  government  up  to  the  1st  July  next,  of 
(in  round  numbers)  $13,000,000— and,  as  he  says,  a 
balance  should  be  kept  at  ail  times  to  afford  a supply 

for  the  operations  of  the  mint,  See.,  of  3,000,000 

thus  absorbing  the  $16,000,000  in  five  months  from 
this  timi . According  to  the  secretary’s  estimates  the 
expenditures  forjJie  ensuing  fiscal  year  will  amount 
to  $55,644,941  72 — to  which  should  he  added  $25, 
000,000  for  the  additional  30,000  troops  called  for 
by  the  executive,  making  a total  estimate  of  expen- 
diture of  $80,644,941  72.  The  receipts  for  the 
same  fiscal  jear  are  estimated  by  the  secretary  at 
$35, 1 00,000 — leaving  a deficiency  of  forty-five  millions 
and  a half  for  that  year  it  the  additional  troops  be 
granted,  and  tweuty  and  a half  millions  be  all  that  is 
granted  during  the  present  session  of  congress,  ivhere 
are  the  means  to  supply  the  dcficency  in  the  first  half  of 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  come  from)  That  is  a question 
we  should  like  to  see  answered.” 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENCY. 

Amongst  the  movements  of  the  administration  we 
apt  no  mention  of  their  candidate  for  the  vice  pre- 
sidency, 

The  Hon.  Abott  Lawrence,  of  Mass,  has  been 
named  in  several  leading  whig  journals  as  a desira- 
ble candidate  for  the  vice  presidency. 

The  Hun.  Andrew  Stewart,  the  distinguished 
1 ennsy Ivatnan  advocate  of  a protective  tariff  and  of 
internal  improvements,  has  been  proposed  in  a num- 
ber of  the  leading  whig  journals  as  a suitable  candi- 
d»te  tor  the  vice  presidency.  The  Pennsylvania  In- 
telligencer, the  Philadelphia  News,  Huntingdon  Jour- 
nal, ol  Pa.;  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  the  Nashville 
Tenn.  Gazette,  have  each  inserted  articles  in 
of  air.  Stewart. 

Yol.MWI.  Sin  94. 


l'avor 


Edward  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Missouri,  who  it  will  be 
remembered  was  chosen  to  proside  over  the  Chicago 
Convention,  and  acquitted  himself  on  the  occasion 
with  distinguished  ability,  is  warmly  recommended 
in  the  Florida  Sentinel  of  the  13th  inst.,  as  a suitable 
candidate  for  the  vice  presidency.  The  article  thus 
concluded  after  some  allusions  to  Mr.  Bates’  prior 
services,  and  recent  obscurity. 

“When,  as  by  mere  accident,  Mr.  Bate’s  was 
brought  out  at  the  Chicago  Conv.,  an  apparition  could 
hardly  have  more  astonished  that  body,  than  did  the 
thrilling,  cogent,  and  classic  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bates, 
grasping  his  subject  with  the  arms  of  a giant — throw- 
ing all  previous  efforts  far  into  the  shade,  and  carry- 
ing captive  all  his  numerous  and  intellectual  auditory. 
It  was  a lightning  gleam,  more  brilliant  by  contrast 
with  the  obscurity  into  which  the  iron  heel  of  party 
had  trampled  that  great  man.  But  if  hitherto  ob- 
scure, detraction  has  not  been  busy  with  him.  He 
would  come  before  the  people  unprejudiced — and  the 
thousand  and  one  petty  and  poisonous  shafts  which 
could  strike  down  the  illustrious  Clay,  would  find  no 
vital  spot  here.  lie  would,  in  fact,  be  unassailable, 
and  if  elected,  would  carry  into  office  a vigor  of  in- 
tellect and  maturity  of  judgment,  alike  honorable  to 
the  party,  and  serviceable  to  the  new  administration. 
He  would  also,  in  our  opinion,  be  a most  acceptable 
candidate  to  the  great  west,  and  quite  unobjectionable 
on  local  grounds  to  the  south.  Will  our  contempo- 
raries consider?” 

West  Point  vindicated  — In  some  remarks  made 
in  reply  to  a complimentary  address  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  27th  ultimo,  General  Pierce 
paid  the  following  very  explicit  and  manly  tribute  to 
the  eminent  utility  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point: 

“Gen.  Pierce  proceeded  to  say  he  had  to  retract 
opinions  he  had  formerly  entertained  and  expressed 
in  relation  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
He  was  now  of  opinion  that  the  city  of  Mexico  could 
not  have  been  entered  in  the  way  it  was  but  for  the 
science  and  intelligence  in  military  affairs  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  old  army,  mostly  from  West  Point.  Ser- 
vices were  rendered  by  the  officers  of  the  topograph- 
ical engineers  and  ordnance  which  could  not  have 
been  rendered  but  by  men  who  had  received  the  most 
complete  military  education.  The  force  of  the  Ame- 
ricans had  been  overrated.  Over  7,500  effective 
men  left  Puebla  to  attack  a city  of  250,000  inhabi- 
tants, defended  by  35,000  of  the  best  troops  ever  raised 
in  Mexico,  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  fi- 
nest fortifications  ever  raised,  in  addition  to  the  natu- 
ral defences  of  marshes  and  lakes.” 


bushel,  wheat  $1  per  bushel,  potatoes  50  cents,  and 
so  on,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  crop  of  the 
above,  which  includes  the  mam  agricultural  products 
of  the  country,  would  not  amount  to  six  hundred 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  his  last  annual 
report  to  congress,  says,  that  in  his  report  of  1846, 
he  had  estimated  the  annual  products  of  the  United 
States  at  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  inti- 
mates that  the  products  of  1847  would  largely  ex- 
ceed the  products  of  last  year. 

Doubtless  the  products  of  the  soil  far  exceed  in 
aggregate  value  all  other  products  of  this  country. 

The  patent  fund. — The  revenue  of  the  patent 
office  for  1847,  from  all  sources  was  $63,111  19 

Expenditures  41,872  25 


Surplus  $21,232  94 

Which  was  paid  into  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  patent  fund. 

The  surplus  of  the  last  three  years,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

$1 1 ,680  49 

4,105  45  diminution  owing  to  the  re- 
21,234  92  jection  of  British  patents. 


In  1845 

1846 

1847 


Total  $37,018  88 
On  the  1st  of  January  1847,  the 
patent  fund  was  $186,565  14 

A d surplus  of  1st  January,  1848  21,232  94 

Actual  patent  fund  Jan.  1st,  1848  $206,798  08 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  patent  fees  for  last  year 
have  been  large.  The  number  of  patents  taken  out 
has  accumulated  at  such  a rate  that  the  business  of 
the  office  is  seven  months  behind  hand,  for  want  of 
adequate  assistance. 

United  States  Mint. — A statement  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Mint  and  its  branches  during  the  year 
1847,  has  been  laid  before  the  house  of  representa- 
tives from  which  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  depos- 
iles  is  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  Penn,  $14,633,677 

New  Orleans,  La.  7,739,506 

Dahlonega,  Ga.  352,366 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  344,054 


CROPS  OF  1847 UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Burke,  commissioner  of  the  patent  office,  is 
preparing  for.  congress  a report  which  is  said  to  be 
valuable.  His  calcuiations  of  the  crops  of  the  past 
season  throughout  the  United  States  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: 

Indian  corn  crop  throughout  the  Union  540,000.000 


Wheat 
Rye 
Oats 

Buckwheat 

Barley 

Potatoes 


111,530,006 

31.350.000 
177,000,000 

11.647.000 

5.735.000 
97,018,000 


The  last  crop  (potatoes)  it  seems,  has  very  much 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  rot,  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  government.  The  report  of  the 
commissioner  may  contain  some  valuable  suggestions 
on  the  subject. 

The  tobacco  crop  was  219,964,000  pounds,  a 
slight  diminution  compared  to  former  years. 

Cotton  crop  1 ,026,500,000  pounds 

Rice  “ 163,400,500  “ 

SUk  “ 404,600  pounds  of  cocoons 

By  calculating  at  their  utmost  value,  (exclusive  of 
charges  for  transporting  to  market  the  portion  that  is 
disposed  of  by  our  agriculturists,)  even  rating  corn  to 
be  worth  at  the  door  of  every  farmer  50  cents  per 


Total  $23,069,603 

The  amount  of  coinage  has  been  as  follows: 

Eagles.  Hf.  Eag  Qr.  Eag.  Totals. 

Philadelphia  862,264  919,781  29,814  14,384,366 

N.  Orleans  571,500  12,000  124,000  7,469,000 

Dahlonega  64,405  15,784  371,485 

Charlotte  84,151  23,226  478,820 


Aggregate 


$22,657,671 


FOREIGN  MAILS. 

A bill  has  been  presented  in  the  senate  by  Mr. 
Niles  from  the  committee  on  the  post  office,  which  is 
designed  to  regulate  our  intercourse  with  England. 

Our  mail  to  Southampton  and  Bremen  had  en- 
countered difficulties  in  England,  from  the  illiberal 
and  unjust  policy  of  the  British  government.  All 
letters  conveyed  in  our  mail,  to  be  left  at  Southamp- 
ton, not  only  for  England,  but  for  France  and  other 
countries  in  the  south  of  Europe,  intended  to  be  sent 
from  Southampton  to  Havre  in  France,  were  sub- 
jected to  a postage  of  twenty-four  cents.  This  sub- 
jects letters  transmitted  in  the  American  mail  to  for- 
ty-eight cents  postage,  while  those  in  the  British 
mail  pay  but  twenty-four.  The  bill  presented  by  Mr. 
Niles  subjects  letters  brought  in  British  or  other  for- 
eign mails  to  twenty-four  cents  postage,  to  counter- 
act the  operation  of  the  law,  and  provides  for  regu- 
lating the  transmission  of  letter:,  to  and  from  the  U. 
States  to  all  foreign  countries! 

The  report  of  Mr.  Hobbie,  who  made  a trip  to 
Europe  last  summer  for  the  purpose  of  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  transmission  of  mails  abroad,  is 
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too  lengthy  to  publish  entire.  Mr.  Hobble  sailed  for 
England  on  the  first  of  June  last,  and  arrived  at 
Southampton  or.  the  15th.  There,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, he  was  met  by  ar.  order  from  the  British  post 
office  department,  issued  on  the  9th,  exacting  one 
shilling  sterling  on  each  lettei  and  two  pence  on  each 
newspaper  brought  by  the  Washington,  whether  ulti- 
mately destined  for  Great  Britain  or  France;  and  the 
postmaster  at  Southampton  was  directed  to  forward 
the  Washington’s  mail  bags,  unopened  to  London 

Mr  Hobbie  describes  the  embarrasing  operation  of 
this  order,  and  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  Mr 
Bancroft  and  himself  to  obtain  a more  just  arrange- 
ment. None  however  could  be  made.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  recommend  a system  somewhat  similar  to 
that  embraced  in  the  bill  of  Mr.  Niles,  with  the  an- 
ticipation that  a favorable  effect  would  be  produced 
by  it. 

From  London,  Mr.  Hobbie  went  to  Paris  where  he 
found  a favorable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  post 
office  authorities,  but  no  present  arrangement  could 
be  made,  by  reason  of  the  English  difficulty — the 
American  mail  steamers  delivering  their  French  mails 
at  the  English  port  of  Southampton.  When  there  is 
a direct  conveyance  to  Havre,  this  obstacle  will  be 
removed.  The  only  substantial  obstacle  then,  will  be 


The  foregoing  mav  be.  considered  as  fully  ad  listed, 
and  single  postage  allowed  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
ounce. 

The  arrangement  of  a uniform  rate  for  the  country 
covered  by  the  Thurn  and  Taxis  posts,  and  for  Aus- 
tria, has  been  the  subject  of  correspondence,  but  has 
nob  as  yet.,  been  accomplished. 

My  atlention  was  early  given  to  the  subject  of  a 
new  channel  of  cohveyence  to  East  India  and  Chi- 
na by  means  of  our  steam  line  to  Bremen,  and  the 
line  of  railroad  thence  to  the  port  of  Trieste  on  the 
Adriatic,  from  which  the  Austrian  government  main- 
tains a line  of  steam  packets  to  Alexandria  in  Egvpt. 
This  route  presented  what  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son would  become  an  uninterrupted  channel  of  con- 
veyance by  steam,  except  a short  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance between  Vienna  and  Trieste.  From  Alexan- 
dria to  Cairo  the  conveyance  is  furnished  by  the  Pa- 
cha of  Egypt,  and  beyond  by  the  British  govern  cent. 
I was  aware  that  a conveyance  by  the  British  Peniu- 


p'Hy  upon  mv  first  visit,  and  my  time  could  n -t  be 
* ade  available  upon  the  business  that  called  me 
tbeie,  I employed  it  chiefly  i*>  making  those  exami- 
nations. Every  facility  was  granted  me  for  that  pur- 
pose. For  this  I feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Col.  Mabtrly,  the  able  secretary  of  the  British 
post  office.  Ai  d in  making  acknowledgments  for  the 
kindness  shown  me  in  giving  information,  I cannot  re 
fraiu  from  naming  another,  little  known  from  his  offi 
cial  position,  but  of  distinguished  reputation  as  the. 
successful  proprietor  of  the  penny  postage  reform— 
Rowland  Hill. 

Their  mode  of  mailing,  bagging,  forwarding  and 
delivering  their  forms  of  post  bills  and  of  postmas 
ter’s  accounts,  and  mode  cf  rendering  them,  aid 
their  mann  r ot  ■ onlmcting  for  mail  convevan1  e,  are 
entire  y biff.  rent,  from  ours  They  have,  what  never 
belonged  to. our  establishment — a registration  of  let 
tors  (a  fee  being  paid  fur  that  purpose,)  the  betu  r to 
prove  and  trace  them  thr  ugh  the  mails:  and.  a,  mo 
sular  and  Oriental  steam  packets,  als  ■ acro-s  France  ney-order-office,  to  supercede  remittances  of  small 
to  Marseilles,  and  thence  by  French  steamers  to  i sums  through  the  mails:  by  providing  for  the  receipts 


Alexandria,  also  existed,  and  that  by  these,  letter* 
could  be  sent  from  England  prepaid  or  unpaid. — 

But  T was  desirom  of  ascertaining  whether  the  like 
facilities  could  not  be  secured  by  the  way  of  <«er- 
the  French  rule  of  weight,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  for  | many  and  the  Adriatic,  and  through  privileges  ob- 
a single  letter,  v hile  the  American  is  half  an  ounce.  ' tained  by  treaty  or  otherwise  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
Thus,  as  postage  is  levied  by  weight  in  France,  “we  J ment.  On  this  point  a full  communication  was  re- 
should have  to  pay  her  four  postages  in  the  ounce,  j ceived  by  Baron  Knebeck,  the  Austrian  minister  ol  administrations,  the  great  superiority  of  which  ren- 
■while  we  should  receive  front  her  but  two  postages;  France.  " i ders  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  others;  nor  to  discuss 

whereas,  practically,  the  letters  would  be  written  in  j Without  occupying  this  report  with  the  minute  in-  j the  practicability  and  expediency  of  engrafting  them 
reference  to  the  French  standard  of  one  quarter  of  an  j formation  furnished,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  as  yet,  upon  our  system.  These  will  be  reserved  as  the  sub* 


of  deposits  at  one  post  office,  and  the  payment  of  the 
amount  at  another,  upon  a commission  allowed  for 
that  purpose,  the  operations  of  which  for  the  last 
year  extended  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  <£14,1 15,- 
1 53  sterling.  [Equal  to  $69, 1 64,249  ] I have  not 
space,  at  the  close  of  this  repurt,  to  enter  upon  a de 
scription  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  British  post 


ounce  to  the  single  letter,  and  France  would  actually  ; the  arrangement  would  require  a separate  payment 
collect  four  American  postages  to  the  ounce.  This  0f  the  Austrian  inland  and  sea  postage.  Also  of  the 
would  be  obviated,  by  each  government  accounting  English  postage  accruing  on  the  route  east  of  Alex- 
for  the  postages  collected  for  the  other  by  the  actual ; andria,  so  that  the  German  route  to  India  does  not 
number  of  letters.  More  inconvenience  would  result  furnish  to  us  the  facilities  desired.  It  is,  however, 
from  this  mode,  out  manifest  injustice  would  be  avoi-  hoped  that  that  government  will  see  the  importance 
ded.  ; to  their  own  noble  enterprise,  of  securing  the  right  of 

From  Paris  he  went  to  Bremen,  and  thus  describes  sending  mails  through  on  the  whole  route  with  pri- 


the  postal  systems  of  Germany. 

“‘The  postal  systems  of  Germany  are  of  very  com- 
plicated organization.  The  Prince  of  Thurn  and 
Taxis  (resident  in  Ratisbon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
varia,) holds,  by  ancient  feudatory  grant,  renewed  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  exclusive  right  of  mail 
conveyance  in  seventeen  states  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, and  in  most  of  the  remaining  states  a 
right  concurrent  with  the  separate  right  of  the  local 
government. 


vilege  ol  paying  postage  to  destination  either  in  ad- 
vance or  on  delivery.  Our  interest  in  the  matter  con- 
sists in  this,  that  our  arrangement  through  Bremen  will 
enable  such  privilege  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
American  mails. 

A change  of  circumstances  in  our  postal  arrange- 
ments with  Canada,  leaves  so  much  of  the  regulations 
as  refer  to  them  inoperative — and  where  agreements 
have  been  since  made,  the  rate  of  postage  has  been 
varied  from  the  regulations,  as  in  the  case  of  Saxo- 


I judged  it  best  to  rely  upon  the  agency  of  the  go-  ny.  So  in  respect  to  the  Thurn  and  Taxis  terrrito- 
vernment  of  Bremen  to  effect  the  desired  results  of  ries,  the  postage  rate,  supposed,  when  the  regula- 
uniform  and  redneed  postages  in  Germany  upon  the  tions  were  drawn,  tu  have  been  agreed  to,  remains  un- 
American  mails.  I then  adjusted  with  the  post  office  settled. 

authorities  of  that  government  all  needful  arrange-  I in  respect  to  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter, 
ments.  1st.  For  sending  maiP  matter  through  from  j the  American  postage  on  which  must  in  all  cases  be 


any  place  in  the  United  States  to  any  place  in  Ger 
many,  and  also  to  several  of  the  adjoining  nations 
north  and  east  of  it,  and  likewise  thence  to  any  place 
in  the  United  States,  under  charge  of  postage  that 
should  cover  the  whole  distance.  2d.  For  allowing 
the  writer  to  pay  the  postage  to  the  place  of  destina- 
tion in  advance,  or  leave  it  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver 
of  the  letter  on  delivery,  or  to  pay  part  of  the  postage 
on  either  side  as  far  as  Bremen,  leaving  the  residue 
to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  on  delivery,  3d.  For  keep- 
ing the  accounts  by  Bremen  with  several  European 
governments  on  the  one  side  and  with  the  United 
Slates  on  the  other,  and  accounting  and  paying  over 
to  the  United  States  all  postage  due  it,  colieeted  in 
Germany  or  the  countries  beyond — and  accounting  to 
and  paying  over  to  the  several  German  governments, 
and  those  of  the  countries  beyond,  the  postage  accru- 
ing to  tiiem  respectively  from  the  American  mails 
collected  in  the  United  Slates. 

The  kiugaom  ot  Prussia,  whose  postage  ranged 
from  6 cents  to  19  cents,  fixed  a single  uniform  rate 
of  12  cents,  including  the  transit  rate  through  Hano- 
ver. The  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  whose  postage  was 
7 cents,  agreed  to  make  a uniform  chuige  of  6 cents, 
on  all  American  mails  delivered  or  sent  irorn  its  ter- 
ritory. The  Duchy  of  Brunswick  has  adopted  the 
game  rate  in  ueu  ol  us  lorcuer  charge  of  9 cents;  and 
the  Kingnom  ol  Saxony,  whose  rates  ranged  as  high 
as  19  cents,  has  qunc  recently  acceded  to  the  Prus- 
sian  postage  of  LX  c ms,  unuerstood,  of  course,  to 
C-ver  the  cost  ot  transit  through  the  intervening  ter- 
ritories of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Prussia. 

The  postage  charged  ny  the  iJuthy  ot  Oldenburg 
is  live  cents,  and  by  the  free  town  of  Hamburg,  6 
cents. 


pre-paid  It  is  to  bt  observed  that  they  cannot  pass 
through  the  foreign  mails,  as  such,  unless  placed  in 
nai  row  bands  (not  wrappers  as  with  us)  not  more 
than  a third  or  quarter  as  wide  as  the  length  of  the 
package.  And  they  must  be  printed  in  the  language 
of  the  country  from  which  they  are  sent,  tinless  spe- 
cial exceptions  are  made  by  the  mutual  agreements 
of  the  governments  concerned,  as  is  the  case  with 
Galignani’s  Messenger  and  Augsburg  Gazette.  News- 
paper postage  in  Germany  is  generally  one-fourth  of 
the  letter  rate. 

Our  postage  is  too  complex — too  contingent  and 
uncertain  in  amount  to  be  understood  in  the  German 
post  offices,  and  operates  as  a serious  obstruction  to 
correspondence.  We  should  lose  no  time  in  adopt- 
ing a uniform  rate  that  will  express,  in  one  sum  the 
whole  American  charge,  both  for  sea  conveyance  and 
inland 

Other  omissions  and  irregularities  must  be  correct- 
ed. More  boats  should  be  placed  on  the  line.  So  un- 
frequent  a departure  as  once  in  two  months  will  have 
little  or  no  etfect  in  diverting  correspondence  from 
other  channels — and  departure  at  different  days  from 
those  previously  advertised,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  Yv  asliington,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances, 
have  left  her  only  that  correspondence  to  convey  that 
was  casual,  and  collected  chiefly  within  short  distan- 
ces from  her  ports  of  sailing.  The  German  mails 
conveyed  by  the  Washington,  though  slightly  in- 
creasing with  each  trip,  are  far  less  than  was  anticipa- 
ted, owing,  d.-Uuiiess,  to  the  ioregoing  circumstances. 

Your  instructions  mane  it  a part  ol  my  uuty  to  ex- 
amine into  Uie  operations  ot  other  post  office  sys- 
tems abroao,  to  usceiiam  what  improvements  might 
oe  transferred  to  our  own.  When  m London,  especi- 


ject  of  a second  part.  S.  R.  HOBBIE, 

First  Assistant  P.  M.  General. 

United  States  finances.  In  reference  to  the  views 
of  u.i  .idinim.-iraiio-  upon  this  highly  important  topic, 
toe  Washington  ' Union”  of  the  4th  says,  under  t e cap- 
tion ol 

The  new  'Pretence'' — Direct  taxation.  7 he  chairman 
of  ihe  coniioiiiee  of  ways  aim  means, in  ihe  bouse, 
spent  his  hour  yesterday  in  disclaiming  against  direct 
taxation  as  a mode  of  sustaining  the  war.  Who  pro- 
poses any  such  thing?  Certaniy  not  the  administration. 
The)  have  presented  their  plan  of  finance,  and  Irankiy 
assumed  the  responsibility  both  ot  iis  success,  if  adopted, 
and  of  its  approval  by  the  people.  The  plan  embrace* 
a particular  form  of  loan,  a temporary  war  tax  on  tea  and 
coflee,  and  wise  regulation  of  ihe  price  of  the  public 
lands.  In  its  main  features,  the  plan  has  already  been 
tried  with  complete  and  unprecedented  success.  The 
lurni  ot  loan  proposed,  placed  at  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress more  than  fifty  millions  of  capital  at  the  disposal 
oi  he  government  above  par.  Presented  in  a time  of 
wai,  it  liheo  t tie  credit  of  the  treasury  higher,  perhaps, 
than  it  ever  stood  before,  even  m time  of  peace  It 
created  not  die  slight'  st  embarrassment  in  tile  money 
market.  It  gave  the  treasury  at  once  all  the  money 
warned,  on  the  most  favorubf  terms,  and  it  sent  mil- 
lions away  unaccepted.  The  government  asks  author!- 
y to  make  a similar  loan  now,  lor  a similar  purpose. — 
The  committee  ot  ways  and  means,  insoad  of  granting 
ttie  loan  or  recommencing  the  small  temporary  duly  on 
tea  and  coflee,  refuse  both;  present  to  the  government 
a bill  authorizing  the  issue  ol  a naked  six  per  cent,  stock} 
and  then  its  chairman  gets  up,  full  of  zeal,  to  denounce 
direct  taxation! 

In  this  state  ol  facts  the  case  i-  plain.  If  the  whigs  of 
the  house  wish  tu  furnish  supplies  to  the  treasury,  to  sus- 
tain the  country  in  the  war,  they  know  how  to  do  it — 
How  to  do  it  without  embarrassment  to  the  money  mar- 
ket, without  burdensome  taxation  upon  the  people,  with- 
out the  slightest  disparagement  of  the  public  credit  If 
they  do  not  mean  to  furnish  the  supplies — if  they  mean 
to  break  down  the  war,  and  with  it  break  down  ihe 
rights  and  character  ot  the  country,  by  w ithholding  mo- 
tv  y Irum  the  government — then  let  them  say  so  openly 
and  distinctly-  They  must  do  this  sooner  or  later.  No 


pretenses  nor  suhterluges  will  long  save  them  from  look- 
n g ihe  issue  straight  in  ihe  face  The  people  know 
then  position — that,  as  a party,  they  are  opposed  to  the 
war;  and  that,  by  a chapter  of  accidents,  they  area 
majority  in  the  popular  branch  of  congress.  Will  they  then 
vote  ihe  government  the  facilities  which  uasks  and  deems 
requisite  lor  the  supply  ol  the  treasury  and  the  main- 
taiuance  ol  the  pubuo  credit,  m view  of  the  expenditure* 
necebsary  to  save  the  lusire  of  our  army  from  tarnish, 
and  ihe  cause  of  our  country  against  her  enemy  from 
fa. lure  and  shame? 

; hey  can  by  meir  votes  answer  this  question  flatly  in 
.the  negative,  and  then  late  their  constituents  oil  thut 
issue.  They  can  answer  u in  ihe  affirmative,  and  i ut 
the  responsibility  »pon  the  admiuisttamyi  and  iiio»%  who 
support  it,  by  passing  the  measures  which  the  adininisa 
trauon  hss  already  tried  successfully,  and  now  ugi  i.i  re- 
commends. But  they  cannot  dodge  ttie  question  by  vottng 
a measure  which  is  not  the  government  ineasu  e So 
v-uii  g,  they  take  tin  responsibility  away  Irom  me  ad- 
ministration, and  assume  it  lor  themselves.  In  that  case, 
i.  tilt  war  languishes  and  drags  tor  want  of  mean*, 
they  witl  stano  responsible  for  it  before  ihe  people.  If 
he  ,u  asuiy  is  embariasseu,  or  the  money  market  de. 
rwogto,  uiurs  will  lie  i t uiame  ot  ii— a b.uo.e  mcuire.j 
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i«j  dim  ■ j c;  ns  h 1 J the  ear 

rec*>'nin^<i'iaiimt8  of  tin-  exi-mu  iw.-  Tu  such  case, 
the  people  w ill  be  cbea’ed  oul  of  nn  expedient  mode  of 
raising  supplies  for  t eir  war  bv  an  unscrupulous  npposi 
tii>i i — and  they  will  under  land  the  cheat.  The  people 
wilt  be  tricked  into  a position  of  national  failure  and 
embarrassment  and  discredit  and  dishonor — and  they 
will  see  through  the  trick! 

We  put  these  vie  .vs  on  record  now,  because  we  mean 
t ■ refer  to  them  again,  and  k-  ep  them  lielbre  the  people. 
We  warn  the  people  that  ominous  whispers  are  already 
beginning  robe  heard  among  the  vhig  lenders  at  Wish 
in:  on,  the  , fleet  dun  il  « h never  do.  in  view  of  n •> 
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sure. 


i i puss  lie  loan  mea  urn 
reeommen  le  i by  l e exe- 
is  said  in  high  win . quar 


'il  an  n 

US  -i.JO.i-.  •'  las'  «es»ioi 
c-ui-ve  io-v  That  me- 

ters.  .ill  r-  plen.sli  the  ea-mtv  quin  ton  readily  ami  too 
easily,  md  will)  too  linle  t oibnrrassme.t  to  the  mone- 
tary i rite  sts  of  the  cniiutry,  and  on  far  too  favorable 
terms  io  i(:e  gover-mient  to  me  t die  views  of  the  op- 
p tsi'ion.  The  ineusiuf  recommended  Ivy  the  govern- 
ment i-  too  wise  a measure  n -urn  i heir  purpose -.  It 
Will  have  no  teiide  cv.  il  p is«ed,  to  create  the  hard 
times  a hie  - the  .vhi  s fin  i to  lie  heir  besi  sporting 
season,  lie  , idi  .r  wi  li-uii  lo  cabins  and  coon 
-ki-  s,  the-  would  go  fire  o ncui  ilu  ir  political  game! 

Hence  it  is  dial  die  government  plan  of  n loan  is 
thrust  aside  in  committee,  to  o.ake  way  lor  the  issue  of 
a meie  six  per  cent  stock-  Hence  it  is  that  a monetary 
pa  ic  is  cried  up.  Hence  it  is  that  the  d".  nothing  policy, 
is  res./rte  .1  on  a Jarge  scale,  and  more  than  eight  weeks 
taken  to  refer  the  president’s  annual  message.  And 
ii<  nee  it  is  that  the  chairmm  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  g -ts  up  io  thunder  in  the  'muse  against  the 
direct  taxation,  which  tio  one  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration has  even  suggested. 

But  none  of  these  pretenses  will  avail  the  wliigs  before 
die  country.  They  must  meet  the  supply  question  boldly. 
I hey  must  toe  the  mark  If  they  mean  on  principle 
a id  openly  to  relu-e  money  for  die  war.  let  them  stand, 
it  -hey  jjaii,  011  thai  po-iliou  before  the  people!  But  if, 
by  loUucciioo  aim  » bteriuge — by  sham  measurers  or 
hall  measurers,  looking  at  once  to  ihe  embarrassment  of 
the  treasury  ami  of  the  country — they  rnean  to  peril  the 
issue  of  the  *\ar  and  prolong  its  continuance,  we  pledge 
ourselves  :hat,  on  our  part  at  least,  no  effort  snail  be 
wanting  to  put  tlu  ir  factious  course  in  its  true  light  be 
fore  he  people;  and  we  invite  our  brethren  of  the  demo- 
cratic press  throughout  fhe  country  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  our  work  ol  just  and  saiut  .ry  exposure. 

‘‘Moral treason.’’  “The  Union  said  boldly,  (he  might 
have  u-vd  a stronger  phrase)  tnat  die  opposition  were 
responsible.”  Words  like  tlies:  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Bell,  a senator  from  Tennes- 
see, in  his  speecti  of  yesterday.  We  repeat  it,  boldly, 
and  before  die  country,  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
prolongation  of  this  war.  Since  we  wrote  our  article  ol 
Tuesday  night  - since  we  heard  the  honorable  senator’s 
speech  yesterday,  the  following  letter  addressed  to  a 
gentleman  has  been  put  into  our  hands.  This  letter  is 
now  in  our  possession.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a genile- 
man  who  was  once  a whig  member  of  congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  and.  is  now  in  command  of  a company  of 
volunteers,  and  the  governor  ol  the  national  palace  in 
l.;e  cuy  of  Mexico.  We  call  upon  a free  and  eniigluen* 
ed  People  to  road  tins  letter.  We  call  upon  the  whig 
leaders  to  read  it.  and  answer  at  the  bar  ol  their  country 
for  the  transgressions  of  which  they  have  been  guilty.— 
Our  leaders  will  see  that  tile  writer  abjures  the  whig 
party,  and  denounces  the  conduct  ol  its  leaders  as  the 
worst  kind  oj  treason  ’ Such  are  the  changes  which 
the  . r.  asoi.able  conuuct  of  tile  whig,  leaders  is  daily  pro 
tiucing  in  die  minds  ol  tin  patriotic  men  ol  their  own 
creed-  1 o such  men  the  ueniocraiii  pariy  should  ex- 
tend tli*  waini  giusp  of  welcome.  Let  patriots  come 
nuo  our  ranks,  whatever  may  have  been  their  former 
party  relations,  i nese  limes  of  shameless  dereliction, 
in  men  occupying  high  places  call  lor  the  efforts  of 
every  111-- 11  who  loves  his  country  to  pui  them  down. — 
Democracy  welcomes  all  who  will  join  in  ihe  patriotic 
work.  I hese  ■•mural  tranois”  (as  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer called  them  in  IS  12)  must  be  put  down,  and  brand 
ed  wnh  the  slmme  which  their  revolting  treachery  to 
the  interests  and  honor  oi  their  coumry  deserves.  They 
Know  the  faie  of  the  opponents  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  ‘moral  trailers  ' of  ihe  war  of  1812.  Let  their  doom 
be  that  of  the  ' moral  traitors’’  of  1847. 

It  seems  that  the  condition  on  which  any  man  can 
nope  lor  or  aspire  to  a nomination  lor  ihe  presidency 
from  the  whig-,  is,  that  he  should  publish  himself  to  the 
world  as  a “moral  traitor’ in  his  feelings  to  his  country 
bp  ihe  judge  t the  supreme  ci-urt,  who  has  thrown  off 
Ins  ermine,  undersianus  it,  and  hence  he  has  taken  the 
test,  and  pussed  the  ordeal.  His  letter,  if  he  were  a 
private  person,  would  he  a disgraceful  production,  but, 
occupying  the  official  position  which  lie  does,  it  is  more 
so,  and  deserves  impeachment  at  the  bar  of  public  ooi- 
nion  Are  those  who  are  thus  disparaging  and  degrad 
mg  then  country  before  the  world,  extravagant  enough  to 
hope  tor  the  suffrages  ol  a patriotic  people  lor  the  highest 
office  m their  gdt?  bo  it  seems.  Aias!  what  a libel  upon 
111?,  ,mfri?un  ckaracter  does  such  a spectacle  present! 
out  v\e  forbear.  Bui  to  ihe  letter! 

'hat  there  can  be  no  peace.  I have  always 
believed  line;  and  my  belief  :s  continued  by  the  occur- 
rences  of  every  day.  Let  mere  be  decision  j„  the  ad- 
nimiBtianon;  arid  then  I.  t us  have  vigorous  decision  in  die 
® , 1 <‘e  whigs  are  mad.  1 hang  my  head 

wnh  humiliation  and  shunie  when  1 think  that  1 have 
a member  of  their  party.  Mr.  Webster's  *p.«rh 


vnri.  ty  of  form,  ns  well  is  a synnpsi* of  Mr.  Clay's;  and 
1 hey  have  been  made  the  Inundation  of  appeals  10  Ihe 
Mexican  people,  confirming  them  in  iheir  indecision — 
flain-rine  their  hopes  that  one  of  the  "rent  parties  of  our 
country  will  arresi  ihe  prosecution  of  -he  war,  and  pid- 
'ine  i ff  forever,  in  my  opinion,  ail  pr  opens  of  an  ami 
cable  .-.eiiliment  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  th ■»  whig  leaders 
are  guilty  of  the  worst  kind  of  treason.  I unve  di-covered 
here,  that  i-ome  one  in  die  s ales,  who  has  uad  nee'e-s  'u 
all  the  publications  of  ihe  eonn  ry,  has  been  iri  co.-r.-s 
pondenee  with  the  Mexican  epere’farv  ol  stale,  and  has 
ransinired  to  him  all  die  articles  of  th-  A - erie.in  1 re  s 
favorable  to  ihe  Mexicans  and  the  Mexican  cause  I 
have  in  my  possession  nearly  three  hundred  of  these  nr- 
i-les.  Many  ol  them  were  translated  and  republished 
here;  and  one  of  them,  nn  article  from  ihe  "Now  York 
Express.”  (ari  appeal  to  the  Catholics  of  ihe  U.  Stales 
to  oppose  Mr.  Polk’s  administration,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  war  wa-  a religions  war — a ernsnde  against  ihe 
Catholic  religion  in  Mexico)  has  not  only  tieen  published 
in  tlie  Mexican  papei  ..  but  published  in  hand  bills,  and 
thousands  al  all  ihe  church  doors  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
IV  ho  can  tell,  in  view  of  facts  like  these  how  much  of  the 
blond  that  has  been  shed  in  this  war  is  owing  to  the  action 
of  each  jiubliuti  n ?’  [Union. 

REPORT  OK  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  when  addressing 
the  house  of  representatives  on  January  11,  on  the 
president’s  annual  message,  is  thus  reported  by  the 
Washington  Union: 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pa.,  look  the  floor,  and  remarked 
upon  the  high  eulogiums  which  were  yesterday  pro 
nottneed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Me 
Clernand]  upon  the  president — the  present,  living, 
ruling,  and  reigning  president.  He  had  spoken  of 
him  a9  a model  president — one  to  whom  no  other 
president  would  compare— not  Washington,  nor  Jef- 
ferson, nor  Madison.  The  gentleman  had  said  that 
the  piesidenl  had  erected  a national  coition  ; but  he 
(Mr.  S ) would  contend  that  the  old  republican  col- 
umn ban  been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  a new 
one.  The  new  one  was  based  on  the  subtreasury, 
and  on  war,  and  on  the  destruction  of  national  indus- 
try The  gentlemen  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
glories  of  a bloody  war,  the  music  of  the  groans  of 
dead  and  dying,  and  of  the  cries  of  the  widows  and 
orphans,  and  of  the  extravagant  expenditures  that 
the  war  involves.  This  model  president  was  said  to 
be  the  reflex  of  popular  opinion.  How  was  popular 
opinion  reflected  in  this  house?  The  president  might 
take  a lesson  from  il  Last  year,  there  were  two  to 
one  here  for  the  administration;  now,  we  (said  Mr. 
S.)  have  a majority. 

Mr.  McClernand  admitted  the  fact,  but  asked  how 
it  had  happened?  It  was  by  a division  in  the  demo- 
cratic ranks  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  at  the 
last  congressional  elections.  But  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, popular  opinion  would  be  again  correctly  re- 
flected here. 

Sir.  Stewart — There  will  be  another  reflex  here, 
when  that  old  military  chieftain  shall  come  here  to 
drive  into  obscurity  all  those  now  in  power. 

But  he  would  leave  this  subject,  and  refer  to  the 
much  lauded  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
He  (Mr.  S)  would  declare  that  no  official  paper 
ever  emanated  from  this  or  any  government  that  was 
so  full  of  falsehoods- — for  he  could  call  them  nothing 
else.  It  was  full  of  mistakes  or  blunders;  and  he 
would  give  (acts  and  figures  to  st  ow  it.  He  would 
be  glad  lo  take  them  up  to  the  secretary  himself,  il 
be  had  recovered  from  bis  fatiguing  labors.  The 
secretaiy  had  endeavered  to  show  that  his  system 
had  benefitted  labor,  by  bringing  foreign  competition 
to  destroy  domestic  laDor.  The  secretary  had  stated 
that  the  land  of  1846  had  brought  into  the  treasury 
eight  millions  ol  revenue  more  than  the  tariff  of  1842. 
But  fie  (Mi.  S ) contended  that  the  revenue  under 
the  tariff  ol  1846  had  been  seven  millions  less  Ilian 
that  ol  1842  would  have  been  had  it  been  continued. 
The  secretary  estimated  the  revenue  from  the  tariff 
of  1842,  lor  this  year,  at  twenty  seven  millions.  The 
result  was  twenty  three  millions — four  millions  less; 
and  yet  the  president  and  the  secietary  declared  that 
the  new  tariff  hail  more  than  realized  all  the  expec- 
tations formed  of  it.  He  argued  that  the  data  ori 
winch  Mr.  Walker  estimated  the  revenue  from  the 
new  tariff' at  eight  millions  more  than  that  of  1842, 
were  all  erroneous.  It  was  a process  of  legerue 
mam.  All  imports  were  checked  and  blocked  up 
for  five  months  prior  to  the  time  when  the  new  tariff 
went  into  operaUnn.  Vast  importations  were  men 
suddenly  poured  into  Hie  country,  lie  did  not  blame 
the  president  lor  these  misapprehensions,  lor  ii-- 
knew  nothing  of  the  sulrjeci;  bui  Mr.  Walker  was 
the  man — the  man  who  made  the  president,  and  toe 
vice  president  too.  Mr.  S-  proceeded  to  make  sum 
statements  showing  thai  the  secretary  of  the  trea  -ury 
was  wrong  in  staling  that  toe  low  tariff's  had  brought 
in  more  goods  and  mure  revenue  than  the  high  tu- 
1 til-.  He  disputed  the  tact  also  mat  the  low  tariffs 
trod  increased  the  exportation  oi  breadstuff*.  Po- 


ri the  Iasi  year,  if  there  was  mere  breadstuff*  ex- 
ported, there  was  a less  quantity  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco exported.  Breadstuff's  were  exported,  because 
there  was  a famine  in  Great  Britain — and  the  people 
'■iuM  eat. 

The  secretary  wanted  the  farmers  to  look  at  the 
farts  and  see  how  much  they  were  benefi  ted  by 
low  dutips  Now,  fie  would  assert  that  under  ihe 
high  ta  iff  ol  1828— the  hill  of  abominations” — sve 
r-xpor'nd  one  hundred  times  more  of  breadstuff's  in 
-ho-e  four  years  than  in  the  fonr  years  of  the  lowest 
tariffs 

Mr  Holme s,  of  S.  Carolina — D ->es  the  gentleman 
mean  one  hundred  times  more,  or  one  hundred  per 
rent.  more. 

Mr.  Stewart  meant,  fie  said,  one  hundred  times 
more,  and  he  would  show  it.  He  went  into  some  fi- 
gures to  prove  thst  the  new  tariff  had  not  operated 
so  favorably  upon  the  interests  of  the  country  as  had 
been  represented.  He  adverted  to  the  impolicy  of 
taking  the  duties  off  hats,  shoes,  clothing,  iron,  &e., 
to  favor  foreign  labor,  and  laying  it  on  the  old  wc- 
uieu’s  tea  and  coff<  e.  We  must  destroy  the  same 
amount  of  production  at  home,  in  order  to  bring  in 
foreign  goods  for  revenue,  and  export  specie  lo  pay 
for  them.  That  was  the,  low  duty  policy. 

Mr.  S.  said  there  was  a remedy  at  hand.  Old 
Rough  was  coining.  All  tariff's,  he  contended,  were 
a tax  on  foreign  labor.  The  secretary  congratulated 
Pennsylvania  that  while  the  duty  on  iron  had  been 
reduced,  the  price  of  it  had  increased.  This  was 
true;  but  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  tho  foreign  produc- 
er— it  enhanced  the  price  ot  the  foreign  fabric. 

MARYLAND ELECTION  OF  U.  S.  SENATOR, 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Register,  p.  368  we 
gave  a brief  account  of  the  pi oceedings,  which  took 
place  at  the  time  the  two  houses  had  agreed  to  go 
into  the  election.  The  following  subsequent  proceed- 
ings were  crowded  out  of  that  number. 

Next  morning  the  following  message  from  the  se- 
nate was  received  by  the  house. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Delegates , — The  failuro 
upon  llte  part  of  the  Senate  yesterday  to  proceed  to  tha 
election  of  a Senator  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to 
an  interchange  of  messages  with  your  honorable  body, 
was  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  certain  Senators 
fr.  m this  body,  leaving  the  Senate  without  a constitu- 
tional quorum  for  the  transaction  of  legislative  business. 

These  Senators  having  again  taken  their  seats,  we 
propose,  with  ihe  concurrence  of  your  honorable  body, 
10  proceed  to  the  election  of  a Senator  of  the  United 
Slates,  at  such  time  as  may  be  hereafter  designated  by 
your  honorable  body. 

Mr.  Coat!  submitted  a message  in  answer  to  the  above, 
which  was  adopted  and  sent  to  fhe  Senate.  The  mes- 
sage was  to  the  effect  that  the  House  propose  to  pro- 
ceed to  raid  election  forthwith. 

The  Hon  James  Alfred  Pearce  was  putin  nomina- 
tion on  the  part  of  tha  Whiga,  and  Dr.  C Humphreys, 
of  Somerset  county,  by  their  opponents. 

In  accordance  with  a message  subsequently  received 
from  the  Senate,  the  House  proceeded  .10  vote  for  a 
United  Stales  Senator  Previous  to  the  vote  being  ta- 
ken, Mr.  Coad,  of  St.  Mary’s,  objected  to  tho  destruc- 
tion 01  the  ballots  cast  yesterday ; but  upon  the  decision 
of  the  chair  that  the  said  votes  were  rendered  invalid  by 
ihe  action  of  the  House  last  evening,  rescinding  all 
proceedings  relative  to  said  votes,  they  were  accordingly 
destroyed. 

The  House  now  proceeded  to  ballot,  and  62  member* 
answered  to  their  names  as  having  voted. 

The  Speaker  then  appointed  Messrs,  Carroll  and 
Coad  to  act  as  a committee  to  proceed  10  the  Senate 
with  the  ballot  box,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
votes  of  that  body- 

After  some  time  the  committee  returned,  and  report- 
ed that,  on  examination  of  the  ballot  box,  it  appeared 
there  had  been  79  voles  given  iri  all— of  which  James 
Alfred  Pearce  received  49  votes,  and  that  Cnthell  Hum- 
phrey teceiyed  28  votes— one  blank  vote,  and  quo  scat- 
tering. 

Whereupon  it  was  declared  that  the  Honorable  James 
Alfred  Pearce  is  duly  elected  a Senator  to  represent  tho 
State  of  Maryland  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Sta'es, 
for  six  years,  from  and  after  the  fourth  of  March,  1849. 

In  the  Senate,  On  motion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  jt  was  or- 
dered that  it  be  entered  upon  the  journal,  that  the  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  election 
ol  a Senator  of  ihe  United  Stales,  on  yesterday,  agree- 
ably 10  an  interciia  >ge  of  messages  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  and  the  Senate,  was  occasioned  by  die  with- 
drawal of  Messrs,  John  S-  Sellman,  Win.  D,  Bowie, 
VV1I9011  M.  Carey,  Richard  C,  Carter,  Daniel  Blochcr, 
Hiram  McCullough,  arid  Peter  Whaley,  fiom  this  body, 
thereby  leaving  the  Senate  without  a constitutional  quo- 
rum lor  the.  transaction  ol  legislative  business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carey,  it  was  ordered  that  the  fol- 
lowing statement  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  sen- 
ate/ 

That  on  Wednesday,  the  ?,d  of  February,  1849,  a 
message  was  received  by  ihe  senate  from  itje  house  ol 
delegates,  proposing,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate, 
to  proceed  at  the  ljuur  of  12  o'clock  on  that  day  to  the 
election  of  a U.  S.  senator  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Hon,  James  A.  Pea  roe,  whose  term  will  expire  on  the 
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0il»  rtf  March,  1849;  and  that  the  house  had  nominated, 
n their  part,  the  Hon.  James  A.  Tearce  and  Thomas 
A.  Spence. 

That  said  message  did  not  reach  the  senate  until  one 
o’clock  of  that  day.  A message  of  concurrence  being 
proposed  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  several  members  of 
the  minority  party  in  that  body  stated  that  they  were 
completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  desired  time  to  de- 
termine on  their  course  of  action  in  the  premises. 

They  therefore  respectfully  urged  upon  the  majority, 
as  in  their  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  usual  courte- 
sies of  the  body,  a postponement  of  the  election  until 
the  next  day,  seeing  that  the  public  service  would  thereby 
suffer  no  detriment 

This  being  denied  them,  and  the  said  members  of 
the  minority  party,  seeing  themselves  about  to  be  forced, 
with  only  a few  minutes’  notice,  and  with  a baste  of 
which  they  could  not  perceive  tire  necessity,  into  an 
important  election.,  deprived  of  their  undoubted  right  of 
giving  a well  considered  and  proper  expression  of  their 
wishos  in  said  election,  withdrew  from  the  senate 
chamber  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  and  adop  ed 
a course  which  seemed  to  them  both  proper  and  ex- 
pedient for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  those  of 
their  large  and  respectable  constituency.  Signed, 

John  S.  Sellman,  Peter  Whaley,  Wm.  D.  Bowie, 
Daniel  Blocher,  Wilson  M.  Carey,  Hiram  McCullough, 
R.  C-  Carer. 

Hon.  Jas.  A Pearce — The  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  whigs 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  inst.: 

“ Resolved  by  the  whigs  of  the  senate  and  house  of  dele- 
gates of  Maryland,  That,  in  view  of  the  congresssional 
life  of  Hon.  Jas.  A.  Pearce,  and  particularly  in  the 
soundness  of  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  his  speech 
on  the  ten  regiment  bill,  we  feel  gratified  at  the  op- 
portunity offered  of  expressing  our  entire  confidence 
in  his  political  principles,  by  unanimously  re-electing 
him  to  a seat  in  the  U.  States  senate.” 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


Gen.  Cadwallader  has  arrived  at  Toluca.  The  fol 
lowing  letter  from  a friend  will  give  an  account 
of  the  march,  and  their  arrival  at  their  place  of  des- 
tination. 

Toluca,  January  1848- 

My  dear  Mustang: — I promised  to  tell  you  what 
kind  of  a country  we  traversed  in  reaching  this  place. 
Hearing  that  the  diligence  is  robbed  every  day,  1 
have  waited  some  other  opportunity  of  writing,  and 
now  hear  that  the  dragoons  leave  for  Mexico  in  a 
few  moments,  which  gives  me  little  lim*“. 

After  quitting  Tacubaya,  our  road  began  to  ascend 
the  country  continuing  sterile  and  volcanic,  like  that 
around  Contreras.  Towards  sunset  we  reached  a 
hacienda,  or  inn,  and  encamped;  the  night  closing 
upon  us  bitterly  cold.  The  infantry  encamped  most- 
ly around  the  brow  of  a hill  adjacent,  and  few  plea- 
sant dreams,  I ween,  did  the  cold  wind  permit  to 
them.  Early  on  the  7th,  we  started  again,  the  earth 
white  with  frost,  and  icicles  hanging  from  the  rocks, 
the  road,  if  possible,  harder  and  more  finished  than 
yesterday,  and  ascending  always.  Arriving  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain  ridge,  we  saw  a num- 
ber of  crosses  together,  and  were  told  that  they 
commemoi ated  a desperate  conflict  that  came  off 
here  some  thirty  years  ago  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Mexicans.  The  first  were  attacked  in  position 
by  the  latter,  and  gained  the  day.  One  cross  fasten- 
ed into  the  solid  rock  marks  the  grave  of  the  Mexi- 
can general. 

At  this  point  opened  upon  us  one  of  the  finest 
views  1 ever  saw — the  valley  of  Toluca.  Stretched 
out  in  front  and  on  eitherside  it  lay,  studded  with 
villages  and  haciendas,  arid  just  enough  watered  to 
give  variety,  while  far  away  rose  the  snowy  summit 
of  Nevado  de  Toluca,  with  its  wide  crater.  1 
thought  to  myself,  had  Tom  Moore  seen  this,  he  had 
certainly  written  the  “Sweet  Vale  of”  Toluca,  in- 
stead ol  that  other. 

The  road  now  descended  regularly,  and  we  came 
upon  Lerma,  a small  dirty  village,  every  home  fill- 
ed with  children,  gaping  women,  and  surmounted 
by  a white  flag — the  only  clean  thing  about  the  pre- 
mises, and  that  prepared,  no  doubt,  lor  this  occasion 
only. 

Before  getting  to  Lerma,  however,  we  passed  a 
small  bridged  stream,  the  passage  ol'  which  was  de- 
fended by  a sandbag  fort,  and  the  hills  adjacent  were 
also  crowned  by  works — all  made  while  we  lay  at 
Puebla  and  abandoned  on  the  fall  of  the  capital. — 
It  is  said  that  the  fort  at  the  bridge  was  carried  by 
“ Dutch  Mary,”  certainly  she  was  first  there. 

Capt.  Thompson  took  his  squadron  on  to  Toluca 
this  afternoon,  in  company  with  the  alcaide,  who  had 
come  out  to  meet  the  general. 

At  sunrise  on  the  next  day,  (8th,)  we  started  for 
Toluca,  some  ten  nnles  distant,  marching  for  some 
short  distance  on  the  edge  of  a marsh,  where  we  per- 


ceived abundance  of  waterfowl,  and  promised  our- 
selves some  good  sport  anon.  The  country  on  either 
side  becau  e more  and  more  fertile:  a superior  culti- 
vation to  any  we  had  seen  in  Mexico,  obtained;  fine 
haciendas,  with  American  looking  farm-yards  and 
granaries;  abundance  of  cattle,  &c.,  &u. — all  pro- 
claiming a decidedly  improved  slate  of  society. 

We  reached  Toluca  alter  a few  hours  march,  and, 
as  usual,  were  surrounded  by  a dense  mass  of  won- 
dering beings,  and  took  onr  quarters — the  soldiers  in 
convents,  &c.,  and  many  of  the  officers  by  billet.  1 
have  never  seen  a more  pacific  looking  people  in  all 
our  progress,  notwithstanding  the  preaching  of  father 
Jarauta,  who  was  lately  here.  Some  thousand 
troops,  it  is  said,  left  here  on  our  approach,  with  the 
government,  for  Morelia. 

This  town  is  capable  of  holding  from  10,000  to  12,- 
000  people,  but  at  present  has  not  so  many.  Il  is 
prettily  built,  is  very  clean,  and  is  supplied  with 
good  water  by  an  aqueduct.  Nor  have  we  felt  the 
degree  of  cold  for  which  it  has  a reputation. 

Yesterday  ihe  11th  infaniry  were  ordered  to  re- 
trace their  steps  as  far  as  Lerma,  and  occupy  that 
place.  Rumor  says  that  the  convention  in  which 
they  were  quartered  suffered  a few  in  the  way  of  gold 
vessels,  and  the  general  thought  it  prudent  to  quarter 
the  regiment  where  gold  and  silver  are  apparently 
unknown. 


Vera  Cruz,  Jan.  20.  An  attempt  has  been  made  a 
insurrection  in  the  ci'y  of  Mexico,  which  failed. 

Gen,  Butler’s  regiment  is  suffering  with  disease. 

A Gaudalazara  paper  of  ihe  17th  ulu  says  that  news 
had  reached  Mazatlan  of  an  attack  on  the  Americans 
at  Lapane  arid  San  Jose,  by  500  California  rangers, 
whicn  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  and  the 
destruction  of  their  houses.  Three  American  vessels  left 
Mazatlan  on  the  2d  ult . to  render  assistance  to  die  Ame- 
ricans at  ihe  places  named. 

It  was  rumored  in  the  city  of  Mexico  that  the  Mexican 
commissioners  had  offered  to  enter  into  a treaty  of  peace 
based  on  the  proposiuons  made  by  Mr  Trisl  at  Tacn- 
haya,  and  that  the  treaty  in  question  had  been  despatch 
ed  to  W ashington. 

Col.  Withers'  command,  concerning  the  safety  of 
which  there  had  been  so  much  fear,  arrived  without  any 
molestation  at  Real  del  Monte 

Col.  Wynkoop,  whilst  in  pursuit  of  Jarauta  and  Rea, 
captured  gens.  Valencia  and  Arista.  They  were  su  - 
sequently  set  at  liberty  on  parole. 

Major  Taliaferro  had  arrived  at  the  Mexican  capital 
from  Real  del  Monte  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars’  worth  of  silver  bars,  being  part  ol  the  as- 
sessment levied  by  gen.  Scon  on  the  state  and  federal 
districts. 

Cols.  Torrejon  and  Minor)  and  guard  were  captured 
by  the  Mexican  Spy  Company  in  ihe  service  of  the 
American  army. 

Gen.  Cadwallader's  command  left  the  city  of  Mexico 
for  Toluca;  and  reached  Lurma  without  interruption. 
The  troops  under  general  C.  were  in  fine  spirits. 

Indian  war  on  the  Texan  frontier.  Galveston  dates 
of  the  22d  January  state,  that  in  consequence  of  some 
of  tlie  Delaware  Indians  encroaching  on  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Catnanches,  a bloody  tight  took  place,  in 
which  the  Delawares  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  twen- 
ty five  warriors.  A fierce  war  between  those  tribes  will 
probably  ensue,  as  the  Delawars  are  eager  for  revenge. 

A party  of  Camariches  iiave  stolen  several  horses  from 
the  camp  of  Captain  Gillett.  Lieut.  Cuzzens  and  twelve 
men  went  in  pursuit,  and  came  up  with  them  on  the 
ninth  day,  when  a skirmish  took  place,  in  which  seven 
Indians  were  killed.  The  stolen  horses  were  recaptured, 
with  a number  ofothers  belonging  to  the  Indians. 

It  is  rumored  that  several  tribes  ol  Indians  have  volun- 
teered to  assist  the  Mexicans  in  carrying  on  the  war  — 
Late  accounts,  with  more  probability,  say  they  offer  to 
carry  on  the  w ar  against  Mexico.  There  would  be  less 
danger  on  that  side,  which  the  Indians  have  sagacity 
enough  to  see! 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Uor  internal  commerce. — We  find  in  the  Me 
cantile  Times,  of  New  York,  an  able  statistical  ari 
cle  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  showii 
the  extent,  value  and  importance  of  this  rapidly  i 
crea-ing  trade,  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  fran 
the  following  table: 

Trade  ol  the  lakes  in  1811, 

Do.  do.  1844, 

lncreasse  in  3 vears, 

1841, 

1846, 

1848, 


Tonnage  of  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Increase  in  7 years, 

Number  of  passsengers  in  1846, 
Tonnage  on  the  rivers  now 
lvalue  of  river  commerce, 
Floating  value, 

Cost  of  river  craft, 

Annual  expenditure, 

Number  of  miles  navigated, 


$33,000,000 

61.049  910 

28.049  910 

60.000  toi 
186  000  c 

200.000  c 

140.000  c 

250.000 

575.000  t 
$150,000,000 

300.000 

15.000. 000 

20.000. 000 

17.000 


Population  depending  on  this  trade,  6,19l’555 


Finances  of  Mexico.  Receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Mexican  treasury,  from  the  year  1824  to  the  year 
1840,  both  inclusive: 


Years. 

1824 

182b 

1826 

1897-8 

1828  9 

1829  30 

1830  31 
1831-2 
1832  3 
1833-4 
1835-6 
1836  7 
1S37-8 
1838-9 
1840 


Receipts. 

SI  7,066,437 
9,720,771 
13.848,257 
11,649,737 
12,815,009 
12  200,020 
17,256, S52 
16,338,860 


Expenditures. 

$17,066,438 

9,720.771 

13,848,267 

11,640,737 

12,815,009 

12,200.020 

17,256,381 

16,375,960 


19.798,464  19,798,464 

26,478,509  26,528,509 

18.477,797  18,477,982 

25  119,927  25,119,597 

27.518,577  27,518,577 

19.886,306  19,8S6,306 

The  New  York  Herald  says  that  there  are  thirty 
millions  of  specie  now  ready  for  exportation  at  the  sev- 
eral mines  in  Mixico,  belonging  to  the  English  and 
German  companies  who  own  them.  Probably  it  is 
wiih  reference  to  this  amount  of  specie  that  we  hear  of 
an  expedition  being  sent  towards  there  mines  by  the 
American  commander. 


Trade  with  Aix  la  Chafei.le,  Oct.  27.  Our  man- 
ufacturers find  a ready  market  in  North  America.  Our 
first  manufactories  work  almost  exclusively  lor  North 
America,  as  neither  the  English  nor  the  French  are 
able  to  compeie  with  our  productions:  It  is  already  a 
few  years  that  North  American  agents  have  settled 
here,  by  whom  a great  impulse  was  given  to  our  Noith 
American  traffic;  and  now  a consul  (Mr.  Fry)  i as  been 
appointed  Here  on  the  part  of  the  Unned  States — suffi- 
cient proof  that  our  experts  to  that  country  must  be  con- 
siderable. Had  our  woolen  industry  not  been  from  the 
first  properly  protected  by  import  duties,  it  could  never 
have  attained  that  degree  of  importance  it  now  occupies 
generally. 

Exports  of  Indian  Corn  and  Corn  Meal,  for  the  last 


Fifty-seven  years 
Year.  Corn. 

Meal. 

Year. 

Corn. 

Meal. 

1791 

bushels. 

1,713,214 

bids 

351,695 

1820 

bushels. 

533,741 

bbls. 

146,318 

131,669 

1792 

1.964,933 

263,405 

1821 

607,277 

1793 

1,233,768 

1S9  710 

1822 

509,003 

148,228 

1794 

1,505,977 

241,570 

1823 

749,034 

141,505 

1795 

1.935,345 

512.445 

1824 

779,297 

172.723 

1796 

1 173,552 

540,286 

1825 

869  614 

187,225 

1797 

804,922 

254,799 

1826 

505.381 

15b, 652 

1798 

1,218,231 

2 1 1 ,694 

1827 

978,664 

131,041 

1799 

1 200,192 

231,226 

1828 

70,492 

174,639 

1800 

1,694,327 

338,108 

1829 

897,057 

173,775 

1801 

1,768,162 

919,353 

1830 

444,109 

154,301 

1802 

1,633,283 

266,816 

1831 

571  312 

207,604 

1803 

2,079.608 

133,606 

1832 

451.230 

146,710 

1304 

1,944,873 

111,327 

1833 

437,174 

146,673 

1805 

861,501 

116,131 

1834 

303,449 

149,609 

1806 

1,064,263 

108,342 

1835 

755,781 

166,782 

1807 

1,018,721 

136,460 

1836 

124,791 

140,917 

1808 

249  538 

30  813 

1837 

151,276 

159,435 

1809 

522,049 

57,260 

1838 

172.321 

171,843 

1610 

1,054,252 

86,744 

1839 

162  306 

165,672 

1811 

2,790,850 

147,462 

1810 

574,279 

206  063 

1812 

2.039,998 

90810 

1841 

535,727 

232,284 

1813 

1,486  970 

52,52 1 

1842 

600,308 

209,190 

1814 

61,284 

26,438 

1843 

672.608 

174,252 

1815 

830,516 

72,634 

1844 

825,282 

247,882 

1816 

1,077,614 

89,1 18 

1845 

840  184 

269,030 

1817 

337,454 

106,763 

1846 

1 .826.0S6 

298,790 

1818 

1,075,190 

120,029 

1847  17,272.815 

945,035 

1819 

1,086,762 

135,271 

[N.  Y.  Tribune. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINES. 

Annual  value  ol  gold  from  mines  of  U. States,  $1,200,000 

“ gold  and  silver,  of  Mexico,  20,000,000 

“ of  Peru,  chiefly  silver,  51,000,000 

“ of  New  Granada,  3,500,000 

“ of  Brazil,  (gold  only,)  1,700,000 

wool  trade. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  wool  trade  in  this  country  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  in  1834  only  984,000  pounds  of 
wool,  valued  at  $446,787,  were  received  at  Albany,  by 
the  New  York  canals,  and  that  in  the  year  just  closed 
11.224,381  pounds,  valued  at  $3,336,407,  were  received 
at  Albany  by  the  same  channels. 

whale  shipping. 

The  New  Bedford  Whaleman's  Shipping  List,  ol  the 
11th  January,  contains  a variety  of  interesting  particu- 
lars. from  which  the  following  is  extracted:— 

The  average  import  of  sperm  oil  for  eight  years  past, 
that  is  from  1840  to  1847,  both  inclusive,  is  145,462  bar- 
rels annually. 

The  quan'ity  imported  in  the  year  1846  and  1847, 
was  215,970  barrels— or  an  average  of  107,985  yearly- 
being  a yearly  deficit,  for  the  two  years,  of  37,477  bbls. 

But  as  the  quantity  imported  in  1846  was  50,000  bar- 
rels short  of  an  average,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the 
whole  import  of  ’46  was  consumed  during  that  year 
and  the  early  part  of  1847. 

There  would  be  for  the  supply  of  1847,  and  until  ar- 
rivals of  1848,  only  the  import  of  1S47,  which  was  but 

120.000  barrels,  or  25,000  short  ol  an  average  supply— 

that  is  1 6 of  a crop  deficient.  . , 

The  two  years,  1846  and  1847,  exhibit  a deficit  of 

75.000  barrels,  upon  an  average  import. 

Add  to  this  the  laci  that  63  ships,  6 brigs,  3 schooner 
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and  1 sloop,  equal  to  20,000  tons,  have  been  wi  hdravvn 
from  the  business,  and  we  have  some  data  to  show  the 
value  of  the.  oils  now  in  market. 

Again,  the  import  last  year  was  short  of  the  average, 
25,000  barrels,  say  one  sixth  of  the  usual  import  for  eight 
years  past. 

The  decrease  of  the  fleet  is  equal  to  one  thirteenth  ol 
the  whole  number  of  vessels  employed. 

Add  these  fractions,  and  they  make  a deficit  in  the 
import  and  in  Jt he  shipping,  of  19  78,  nineteen-seventy 
eights,  or  ab  >ut  25  per  cent. 

Sprrm  oil.  then,  so  far  as  a short  supply  and  a reduced 
fleet  may  affect  the  price,  ought  to  be  25  per  cent  higher 
than  'he  average  price  for  the  last  eight  years.  The 
average  price  for  eight  years  past  has  been  87|  cents, 
(incl  iding  the  year  1843,  when  the  average  price  was  63 
cents.) 

Add  25  per  cent  to  the  average,  that  is  22  cents  near- 
ly, and  we  have  $1,09  as  the  price  of  the  coin noddy,  so 
far  as  that  price  is  affected  by  the  short  production  and 
short  means  of  production. 


THIRTIETH  CONGRESS, 

FIRST  SESSION. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

SENATE. 

February  7 — The  president  laid  before  the  se- 
nate a report  from  the  secretary  of  war,  in  co  npli- 
ance  with  a resolution  of  the  18th  ult  , covering  a 
copy  of  the  survey  and  map  of  Neiv  Mexico  by 
L’ent  Abert. 

Mr.  Johnson's  resolution  of  La.,  calling  on  the 
postmaster  general  to  report  the  causes  of  the  re- 
cent failures  of  the  mails  from  New  Orleans,  &c., 
was  agreed  to. 

A resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Rusk,  relative  to 
the  purchase  of  copies  ol  Disturnel’s  maps  of  Mexi- 
co, was  referre  I to  the  committee  on  the  library. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Benton,  calling 
on  the  president  for  information  as  to  the  authority 
by  which  ceriain  words  relative  to  the  promotion  of 
cadets  were  inserted  in  the  Army  Register,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  senate  took  up  the  bill  to  divide  the  district  of 
Arkansas  into  two  judicial  districts;  after  considera- 
tion, it  was  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

The  bill  amending  an  act  entitled  ‘‘an  act  granting 
half  pay  to  widows  and  orphans,”  where  their  hus- 
bands and  lathers  have  died  of  wounds  received  in 
military  service  of  the  United  States;  in  cases  of  de- 
ceased officers  and  soldiers  of  the  militia  and  volun- 
teers, passed  July  4.  1836,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Niles, 
was  so  amended  as  to  prevent  its  retroactive  opera- 
tion before  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  to 
limit  it  to  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  was  passed. 

A bill  confirming  public  sales  by  the  slate  of  Illi- 
nois of  the  Ohio  Saline  reservations  and  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  of  the  residue  of  such  reservation 

Mr.  Baldwin  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate,  if  in  pos- 
session of  tie  department  of  stale,  a copy  of  the 
instructions  of  the  ministerial  council  of  the  repub 
lie  of  Mexico  to  ttie  commissioners  appointed  to 
negotiate  with  Mr.  Trist,  dated  at  Mexico,  on  or 
about  the  24th  day  of  August,  1847,  together  with 
the  proposals,  and  projet,  it  any,  submitted  by  the 
Mexican  commissioners  as  the  basis  of  a treaty 
prior  to  the  counter  projet  submitted  by  them  on 
thefilh  of  Sept.  1847,  and  already  communicated  to 
the  senate;  and  also  the  proceedings,  if  any,  which 
were  had  in  relation  to  said  pioposal  first  submitted, 
so  far  as  the  same  may  be  communicaleJ  consistent- 
ly with  the  public  interest. 

Ten  regiment  bill  — The  senate  resumed  the  consi- 
deration of  the  army  bill. 

Mr.  Hunter  spoke  at  length  in  relation  to  the  des- 
tinies of  our  country,  in  favor  of  the  bill  granting 
supplies,  and  in  advocacy  of  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  behind  a military  line  resting  on  the  Sierra 
Madre. 

Mr.  Miller  obtained  the  floor  and  the  senate  went 
into  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and 
then  adjourned. 

February  8. — A memorial  from  a Catholic  con- 
gregation in  Fiorida,  claiming  lands  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  U.  Stales;  one  from  Thos.  L.  Brent, 
asking  the  usual  outfit  for  as  acting  charge  to 
Spain;  and  another  from  Pittsburg,  for  a reduction 
of  postage;  also  a resolution  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  for  an  alteration  in  the  postage  laws — 
were  presented;  and 

Mr.  Johnson , of  Md.,  presented  a memorial  from 
John  Golder,  late  of  Philadelphia,  who  claims  to 
have  discovered,  and  in  1835  took  out  a patent  right 
for  an  improvement  in  the  art  and  science  of  public 
finance;  that  he  memorialized  congiess  at  the  time 
on  the  subject — that  his  memorial  was  referred  but 
never  reported  on;  that  hi3  was  afterwards  infring- 


ed upon  by  the  sub-treasury  law,  and  he  was  de- 
feated in  all  his  plans — and  last  a contract  for  nego- 
tiating a U.  States  loan.  He  asks  for  remuneration 
for  the  infringement. 

Mr.  Cameron,  from  the  committee  on  printing, 
reported  against  printing  the  memorials  of  the  So 
cibty  of  Friends  of  N.  York,  Vermont,  &c.  Con- 
curred in. 

Joint  resolutions  expressing  the  thanks  of  congress 
to  Generals  Scott,  Taylor,  &c.,  were  received  from 
the  house  and  referred. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  reported  a bill  for  relinquish- 
ment in  certain  cases  of  the  16'. h section  of  public 
lands,  and  substitution  of  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof, 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  private 
land  claims. 

The  resolution  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Bald, 
win  was  by  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier  amended,  to  include 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Trist  and  General 
Scott,  or  either  of  them,  and  the  government  of  the 
U.  Stales  and  the  Mexican  commissioners,  and  was 
then  adopled. 

Mr.  Bagby  submitted  a resolution  to  inquire  as  to 
the  expediency  of  erecting  a National  Foundry  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

Ten  regiment  bill. — The  senate  resumed  the  consi 
deration  of  the  additional  army  bill. 

Mr.  Miller  occupied  his  alloted  hour,  in  opposition 
to  the  bill,  contending  that  all  the  original  objects  of 
the  war  had  been  accomplished.  Ha  would  neither 
vole  men  nor  money  for  t he  objects  which  he  be- 
lieved a continuance  of  the  war  would  lead  to. 

Mr.  Underwood  obtained  the  floor,  but  yielded  it 
to  Mr.  Julies- 

Mr.  Cass  intimated  an  intention  of  proposing 
evening  sessions  of  the  senate  until  the  bill  was 
disposed  ot.  The  senate  adjourned. 

February  9. — Mr.  Benton  presented  a petition 
from  Alexandre  Vattemare  on  the  subj  ct  of  inter- 
changes of  books. 

Mr.  Webster  submitted  a resolution  instructing  the 
judiciary  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  under  processes 
issued  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Dix  presented  joint  resolutions  of  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York,  instructing  their  senators  and 
requesting  their  representatives  to  vote  against  the 
introduction  of  slavery  in  any  new  territory  which 
may  be  acquired  by  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  Cameron,  from  the  committee  on  printing,  re- 
ported that  2000  copies  of  Lieut.  Aberl’s  report  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Ashley,  from  the  judiciary  committee,  re- 
ported, without  amendment,  a bill  from  the  house  to 
confirm  the  boundary  between  Missouri  and  Arkan 
sas,  which  was  considered  and  passed. 

A bill  to  divide  the  District  of  Arkansas  into  two 
judicial  districts  was  taken  up  for  consideration, 
when 

Mr.  Sevier  moved  an  amendment,  after  which 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Alchtson,  the  bill  was  postponed 
till  Monday  fortnight,  and  was  made  the  special  or- 
der for  that  day. 

The  Vice  President  (who  appeared  in  his  seat  to- 
day)  laid  before  the  senate  a communication  from 
the  treasury  department,  in  reply  to  a resolution 
relative  to  bounty  lands  in  Illinois,  which  was  order- 
to  be  printed. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
Ten  regiment  bill. — Mr  Niles  spoke  lor  two  hours 
and  a half.  He  did  not  go  into  a review  of  the 
origin  of  the  war,  which  he  thought  just;  as  to  its 
progress,  we  had  done  well  so  far.  The  danger  was 
in  the  future.  He  was  against  the  annihilation  of 
Mexican  nationality,  or  any  of  the  military  lines 
designated  for  occupation.  He  thought  all  the  ob- 
jects of  th  war  had  been  accomplished.  But  he 
should  vote  for  the  bill  because  he  wished  that  we 
should  present  to  Mexico  an  efficient  force,  while 
making  an  effort  for  the  last  ti  ne  to  obtain  peace. 

Mr.  Underwood  obtained  the  floor  and  the  senate 
adjourned. 

February  10. — Mr.  Hannegan,  on  leave  introdu- 
ced a joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  Colonel  A.  W. 
Doniphan  and  the  officers  and  men  under  his  com- 
mand. 

Mr.  Cass,  introduced  a joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  president  to  have  struck  gold  and  silver  medals 
to  the  officers  of  the  regulars  and  volunteers  and 
certificates  of  merit  to  the  soldiers  in  cases  of  dis- 
tinguished services,  & . 

Mr.  Johnson  of  La.,  ofl'ered  a resolution  relative 
to  an  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  sick  soldiers  in 
New  Orleans,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolve  to  print  2,000  copies  of  the  report  of 
Lieut.  Abert,  was  taken  up  and  agreed  to.  I 

A bill  for  an  increase  of  the  medical  staff  of  the ! 
army  fora  limited  time,  was  read  a third  time  and  j 
passed,  ! 


A bill  authorizing  persons  to  whom  reservation8 
of  land  have  been  made  under  Indian  treaties,  to 
alienate  the  same  in  fee,  u as  considered  and  amend- 
ed on  motion  of  Mr.  Flannegan,  and  was  then  reed 
a third  time  and  passed. 

The  senate  resumued  the  consideration  of 
The  ten  regiment  bill. — Mr.  Underwood  spoke  at 
length  against  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  war, 
which,  unlike  the  war  of  the  revolution  arid  the  war 
of  1812,  was  entered  into  without  having  its  objects 
defined,  and  without  the  consentjof  the  people.  He 
stated  that  the  United  states  had  derived  fromTex:is 
no  right  to  any  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Nueces, 
and  argued  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  indem- 
nity for  the  expense  of  the  war,  or  any  security  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  Turney  obtained  the  floor;  senate  adjourned. 
February  11.  A message  of  considerable  length 
was  received  from  the  president  In  reply  to  the  en- 
quiry of  the  senate  relative  to  taxes  and  duties  levi- 
ed on  Mexico.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Resolutions  were  presented  from  the  legislature 
of  Illinois,  on  the  subject  of  depredations  of  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians — a memorial  from  Colonel  R.  W. 
Johnson  concerning  Indian  schools — a petition  from 
citizens  of  West  Florida,  relative  to  public  lands — 
and  a petition  from  Midshipman  Rogers,  for  com- 
pensation for  sufferings  and  losses  in  the  Mexican 
war. 

Mr.  Daylon,  from  the  committee  on  the  jt  disiiry, 
reported  a bill  relative  to  treaties  with  foreign  go- 
vernments for  the  delivery  of  fugitives. 

After  some  minor  proceedings,  the  order  of  the 
day  was  called,  and  Mr.  Turney  addressed  the  se- 
nate in  favor  of  the  ten  regiment  bill,  after  which 
Mr.  Breese  obtained  the  floor,  and  the  senate  ad- 
journed until  Monday. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Feb.  7. — Mr.  Stephenson,  offered  a reso- 
lution calling  on  the  president  to  communicate  to 
the  house,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  in- 
terests, all  correspondence  with  General  Taylor, 
between  the  1st  and  23rd  of  February,  1847. — 
Adopted. 

Mr.  Hunt  introduced  a joint  resolution  of  thanks 
to  Gen.  Scott,  commander-in-chief,  and  through  him 
to  his  officers  and  men,  regulars  and  volunteers,  for 
their  uniform  gallantry,  &c  , in  capturing  Vera  Cruz, 
and  at  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  San  Antonio,  Con- 
treras, Cherubusco,  and  in  front  of  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, directing  the  president  to  have  a gold  medal  pre- 
sented to  Gen.  Scott,  and  to  communicate  to  him  a 
copy  of  this  resolution. 

The  rules  were  suspended,  to  allow  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  resolution,  by  a vote  of  161  to  1.  Having 
been  three  times  read,  and  passed,  Mr.  llenly  moved 
a reconsideration,  with  a view  to  amendment,  by 
adding,  ‘‘all  of  which  achievements  are  honorable  to 
our  arms,  and  give  additional  lustre  to  our  army  and 
navy.” 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  expressed  a wish  also  to 
amend,  by  including  gold  medals  to  all  the  generals 
engaged  in  the  battles  referred  to. 

Mr.  Bolls  moved  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider,  upon  which  motion  Mr.  Henley 
asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered — 
yeas  86,  nays  113.  The  yeas  and  nays,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Haralson,  were  again  ordered  on  the  passage  of 
the  resolution,  and  it  was  adopted,  197  to  1. 

Mr.  Bolts  offered  a resolution  calling  on  the  presi- 
dent to  state  to  the  house  whether  any  communica- 
tion containing  a proposition  for  peace  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Mexico,  if  not  incompatible  with  the 
public  interests.  The  rules  were  suspended,  and  the 
resolution  adopted. 

Mr.  Stephens  submitted  a joint  resolution  of  thanks 
to  Gen.  Taylor,  and  through  him  to  his  officers  and 
men,  for  their  gallant  conduct  at  Buena  Vista,  and 
diiecting  a gold  medal  to  be  presented  to  General 
Taylor,  and  a copy  of  the  resolutions  to  be  commu- 
nicated. The  resolution  was  adopted — yeas  185, 
nays  1. 

mr.  wilmot’s  personal  explanation. 

Mr.  Wilmot  asked  leave  to  make  a personal  expla- 
nation. It  could  only  be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 
No  objection  was  made.  The  Speaker  assigned  the 
floor  to  Mr.  W.  for  the  purpose.  After  Mr.  W.  had 
commenced,  Mr.  Root  rose  and  objected,  but  it  was 
too  late. 

Mr.  Wilmot  assured  gentlemen  that  he  was  not 
disposed  in  the  slightest  degree  to  abuse  the  courtesy 
extended  to  him.  It  was  the  first  time  since  he  had 
been  a member  of  the  house  that  he  had  asked  such 
a favour,  and  be  should  not  now  have  asked  it  but 
for  the  peculiar  character  of  articles  which  had 
appeared  in  the  ‘Union’  of  a personal  character.— 
The  one  of  the  3d  inst.,  he  particularly  referred  to,, 
and  real  as  follows: 
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“Mr.  D.  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  not  content 
with  the  notoriety  he  has  gained  by  his  proviso.  We 
roust  have  the  Wilmot  proviso.  No  2 He  has  pro- 
posed a scheme  of  direct  location — to  fall,  we  pre- 
sume, heavily  on  the  slaves  of  the  south.  Fortunate- 
ly, this  day  it  was  rejected  in  the  house,  several  of 
the  whigs  voting  against  it 

“The  administration  does  not  ask  such  idle  schemes 
t|pd  such  mischievous  allies.  If  this  representative 
from  Pennsylvania  is  not  content  ith  consulting  wi- 
ser counstllois,  he  had  hetter  s>t  up  a school  of  his 
own,  and  call  it  the  Wilmot  school  Ii  h means, 
however,  to  co-operate  with  > he  republican  party,  vve 
advise  him  to  consult  and  act  with  them.  The  ad 
ministration  has  laid  down  its  platform.  Pursue  its 
measures  of  finance,  let  them  be  honestly  carried 
rut,  and  wc  shall  require  no  direct  tax;  but  we 
will  obtain  what  money  we  require  on  raoderaie 
ierms.” 

This,  sir,  it  appears  to  me,  is  an  article  of  the  most 
extraordinary  tone  and  character.  In  the  first  place, 
it  denounces  this  “scheme”  (as  it  is  pleased  to  call 
it)  of  direct  taxation  as  a “second  proviso,”  as 
“ another  firebrand”  thrown  into  the  republican  ranks 
We  have  heard  for  the  last  year— nay,  more,  ever 
lince  the  introduction  of  the  proviso  which  1 had  the 
honor  to  introduce  to  exclude  slavery  from  any  ter- 
ritory to  be  required — through  the  columns  of  that 
paper,  that  it  was  a firebrand  thrown  into  the  racks 
of  the  democratic  party,  which  is  iikely  to  divide, 
and  perhaps  eventually  to  result  in  the  defeat  ot  that 
party.  This  has  been  the  constant  clamor  of  the 
“Union  ” W<-  notv  heat  >!•  i>  it"  same  source  that 
this  is  “Provis.  N . 2.’  A proposition  which,  as  a 
representative  ol  tb<  pc;  j>  • standing  on  my  right  as 
a member  ol  this  hous: — Inch,  on  my  r<  sponsibilil) 
to  my  pe‘  pie,  and  io  G-  U under  the  oath  1 have  ta- 
ken here — 1 have  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  draw  • 
ing  from  the  capital  and  wealth  oi  the  country  some 
fair  proportion  of  the  expenses  and  burdens  of  this 
government,  is  diis<  unced  as  a firebrand  bv  t h is  pre- 
tended organ  of  tne  administration — pretended  organ, 

1 say;  God  forbid  I should  accuse  it  of  speaking  the 
sentiments  of  the  administration,  i do  not  believe 
that  any  artic.-  v.t  Un*  t naisen.r  can  procure  ir  e en- 
dorsement ol  the  president  i, i any  pi  uuenl  member 
of  his  cabinet. 

This  a “mischievous  proposition”  which  1 intro- 
duced! “A  firebrand!”  says  Mr.  Ritchie.  A “se- 
cond proviso!”  A second  attempt  to  invade  the  priu 
ciples  of  the  republican  party!  A second  attempt  to 
strike  at  that  “peculiar”  institution  which  this“ve 
ntrahie”  editor  seems  always  to  have  in  view,  and 
at  which  he  seems  to  see  some  blow  struck  io  al- 
most every  movement  that  may  be  made  here.  Why, 
it  a proposition  is  before  congress  for  the  miroduc 
tion  ot  new  territory  into  this  union,  Mr.  Ritchie 
sees  nothing  in  it  above  and  beyond  the  extension  ot 
slavery!  It  a proposition  is  introduced  here  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  lor  the  support  of  this  gov- 
ernment in  time  of  war,  and  for  the  payment  ol  its 
deDt,  Mr.  Ritchie,  tins  lar  seeing  editor,  sees  nothing, 
in  that  proposition  but  an  effort  to  impose  a tax  upon 
a peculiar  species  of  propeity.  His  vision  is  altoge- 
ther unable  to  extend  any  luriher;  aim  he  seems  to 
think  that  gentlemen  are  actuated  ny  no  oilier  mo- 
tives, or  object*,  in  whatever  moveu.enl  ihey  may 
make  here,  1 had  no  pat  iicular  allusion  to  mis  spe 
cits  of  properly.  If  there  had  been  no  such  property 
i should  have  made  the  same  proposition;  i did  nut 
propose  to  exempt  it;  l do  not  know  why  a levy  thou- 
sand capitalists  of  the  south,  who  hold  a certain  spe- 
cies ol  properly,  should  be  exempt  from  taxation 
but  my  object  was  to  call  open  the  capital  geueialiy 
in  all  sections  of  the  country — north,  and  south,  earn 
and  west — wherever  touud,  io  hear  its  jusi  prupui 
tion  ol  the  huicens  of  tbe  government,  in  is  as  uiy 
object;  to  this  object  my  amendmeiii  was  directed, 
and  to  this  only.  And  this  is  a “heresy”  m the  Re- 
publican creed  A new  doctrine  in  the  ueniuciaiic 
party,  is  it?  Mr.  Ritchie  declares  it  to  be  a heresy; 
tpat  it  must  be  kicked  out  of  doors;  and  “fortunately 
ha  tells  us,  “it  was;  setter  at  of  the  whigs  voting  against 
it.”  Mr.  Ritchie,  then,  was  fortunate  in  having 
some  allies;  it  was  fortunate  lor  him  that  some  few 
whigs  came  to  his  aid  and  voted  down  this  “mis- 
chievous” principle,  which  tie  charges  ure  with  at- 
tempting to  interpolate  into  the  creed  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  Why,  the  language  employed  in  tins 
article,  like  every  thing  ho  says  about  me,  is  calcu- 
lated and  intended  to  mislead  public  opinion,  and  lu 
place  me  in  a lalse  position  before  the  country  and 
my  constituent*;  to  represent  me  as  acting  with  the 
great  body  of  the  whig  party  in  support  of  a propo- 
rtion which -goes  to  overlhiow  the  principles  ot  tne 
deiiiocfatic  party,  and  that  there  was  here  and  there 
a' wltSg-who  voted  with  the  democratic  party,  and 
tbu4  defeated  Ibis  “mischievous”  measure.  An  exa- 
mination of  the  vote  shows  that  seventy  two  whigs 
vett-fl  against  tbe  piopcsiikud  This  is  “were*”  ol 


them  wiih  a vengeance!  'Several”  to  come  up  and 
sustain  Mi  Ritrt  ie’s  views  in  this  matter!  Let  ih- 
old  man  beware;  let  him  look  to  the  company  he  is 
in!  While  he  denounces  me  as  a “mischievous  ally” 
of  the  administration  such  an  one  as  he  did  not  wai  t, 
he  ha«  taken  into  his  bosom  and  confidence  sev:  nit 
two  “allies”  from  the  opposition  party!  S"  it  would 
seem  he  denounces  my  proposition;  they  vole  against 
it: — Thomas  Rue*  te  and  they  act  together  upon 

There  is  another  fart  to  which  I wish  to  call  in- 
attention of  the  house.  The  honorable  gentleman 
(ion  Ohi",  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  (Mr.  Vinton  ) that  respectable  and -able 
gentleman,  one  of  the  seventy-two  whig  allies  of  Mr. 
Ritchie,  is  not  content  with  giving  a silent  vote,  but 
gives  his  reasons  for  the  course  which  the  “Union” 
so  highly  appioves,  and  lor  pursuing  the  opposite  of 
which  it  sees  hi  to  visit  me  with  so  strong  denuncia- 
tions. When  the  proposition  which  1 moved  came 
before  the  house,  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Vinton)  is  re- 
ported as  say  ing: 

“There  existed  in  the  country  two  opposing  parties 
on  the  subject  of  taxation  and  of  trade:  the  free-trade 
party  and  the  protection  party.  The  doctrines  (if  the 
iree  trade  party  ended  necessarily  indirect  taxation 
Thither  they  tended,  and  there  they  ended  of  neces- 
sity. The  gentleman  from  Pennsy  lvania  was  a free- 
trade  man,  and  so  far  his  intioduction  of  an  amend- 
ment in  lavor  of  direct  taxation  was  all  quite  consist 
ent.  Mr.  Vinton  was  not  a free  trade  man;  and  he 
never  would  agree  to  impose  a direct  tax  while  a 
s;  stem  of  indirect  taxation  would  ans  i er  the  purpos 
es  of  government.” 

1 differ  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the 
doctrines  of  free-trade  necessarily  end  in  direct  lax 
alien  to  the  extent  w hich  he  lays  down.  The  true 
free  trade  doctrine  is  that  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  government  in  time  o(  peace  should  be  borne  by 
an  equitable  system  of  duties  on  imports,  but  that  all 
exwaordmaiy  demands  upon  the  treasury  should  he 
met  by  direct  taxation.  The  doctrine  of  the  protec- 
tionists is  that  no  revenues  shall  be  raided  by  direct 
taxes  so  long  as  the  wants  of  the  government  can 
possibly  be  no  t by  loans  or  by  indirect  taxes. 

Now,  1 would  like  to  know  what  becomes  of  the 
free-liade  principle  it  you  commence  increasing  du 
lies  tu  meet  extraordinary  demands  on  the  treasury, 
like  the  ( resent,  and  to  avoid  incurring  a national 
debt,  or  to  pay  ii  ofl  wnen  cutitia.  leu?  Increase  he 
duties  in  this  way,  and  you  have  a protective  tariff; 
you  la  1 1 into  the  hands  ol  the  protectionists  inevita- 
bly; and  this  is — what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  whole  whig  party  seek,  what  they  are  endeavor- 
ing to  accomplish  by  resisting  dnecl  taxation — by 
resisting  this  appeal  to  the  great  principles  of  the 
republican  parly.  They  are  seeking  to  force  us  hack 
again  upon  the  ground  ol  protection,  to  tiring  upon  us 
a high  protective  tariff;  and  Mr.  Ritchie  ought  to 
know,  and  dots  know  it;  and  1 charge  hlin  with  co- 
operating witn  inese  high- tariff  men,  with  abandon- 
ing the  doctrints  of  free  trade 

He  is  willing  that  a debt  of  one  or  two  hundred 
millions  sbou.d  ot  accumulated,  thus  making  it  b- 
soiutely  necessary  ti  at  the  principle  of  a low  tariff 
should' be  abandoned  and  a high  protective  tariff  re 
sorted  to,  because  lucre  is  no  other  way  of  meeting 
these  extraordinary  expenditures  except  by  direct 
taxation,  winch  be  so  loudly  condemns.  II  you  have 
brought  your  tariff  own  in  time  of  peace  to  the 
lowest  point  demanded  by  an  economical  administra- 
tion ol  the  government,  how  are  ydu  to  uieei  extra 
ordinary  expenditures  excu  pt  oy  an  mcreose  of  tne 
tariff  oi  a resort  to  direct  taxesi’  ll  me  tariff’  tie  in- 
creased, do  yuu  not  come  upon  the  grounds  ol  the 
protectionists?  To  avoid  this  is  ttie  policy  ol  the  re- 
publican parly;  tbe  only  alternative  is  a resort  to  di 
reel  taxation;  and  for  urmgmg  forward  a proposition 
based  on  this  principle  1 am  denounced! 

Wnlim  a few  days  1 nave  been  assailed  from  the 
same  source,  and  charged  with  having  abandoned  the 
doctrines  of  the  free-trade  party,  i have  never  aban- 
doned them;  I have  held  them  Irom  my  youth.  1 ad- 
here to  them  stilt.  He  charged  me  with  deserting 
the  tariff  ol  1846,  and  with  laboring  to  defeat  it  in 
the  last  stages  of  its  passage.  This  is  not  true,  and 
1 can  bring  “lather  Ritchie”  himself  to  prove  u.  I 
nevtr  gave  a vote  the  intention  or  the  effeci  of  which 
was  to  defeat  the  bill.  My  vote-  will  be  found  con 
sislent  with  each  other  and  with  the  sentiments 
declared  in  my  speech  on  that  subject.  Within  the 
same  hour  in  which  1 gave  the  vote  of  non-concur- 
tence  with  the  amendmeiii  oi  the  senate,  1 voted 
twice  against  laying  the  bill  on  the  table.  Rut  sup 
pose  it  to  be  true  that  J did  abandon  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  did  1 not  come  forward  on  the  1st  ot 
February  with  a proposition  louuded  upon  these 
principles,  providing  lor  raising  by  direct  luxe.  reve 
nue  to  meet  die  exii  auruinary  expenditures  incident 
K»  the  war,  and  for  the  payment  within  a reactruaWe 


t imp  nf  the  rich*  c.-vntv  . . re  ! m - "se-vij 

tion?  No  sncr  iT  » t:  is  d me  than  1 am  irnoubc  A 
as  a mischievous  ally.”  This  is  the  con-is'e":  y of 
Mr.  Ruehie  \ 

Again:  he  advises  trie  “to  cn  “hi  " user  eon'jsel 
ter-.  ” if  by  (his  he  means  to  ini  pi  v that  in  movin  : 
in  l hi-  measure  I have  ••nr.snlic  with  the  opponent- 

nf  this;  administration  I nn-rv  one  the  insinuation 
lalse.  ! consulted  witn  h man:  I !•  k r nsel  of  in 
(■  r judgment',  and  acted  - ‘ ttir  1 h ■!  "v  to  y 

constituents  required  If, on  Up  o'  er  hand  I -hyi  ' > 
understand  it  as  an  iri'  i1  tion  to  t ike  con  :sel  of  him, 

I respectfully  decline,  I wool. I regiod  it  as  un-afe. 

I think  he  has  arrived  a that  period  of  life  when  his 
judgment,  if  h ever  had  any,  is  unbalanced  and  un- 
hinged. He  has  reached  'hat  period  of  old  age 
known  as  second  childhood , more  feeble  and  more 
helpless  than  the  first.  I trust  ] wiil  be  able  to  show 
belore  1 sit  down  that  his  deviation  from  parly  prin- 
ciples and  policy  have  been  so  wanton  ami  so  flagrant 
that  it  would  he  unsafe  fur  any  democrat  to  rely  upon 
his  counsels  or  follow  his  advice. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  and  significant  part  o* 
the  article  is  that  tn  which  he  informs  me  that  the 
“platform  is  laid  down”  on  which  1 am  to  Stan  ». — 
Now  I appeal  to  every  gentleman,  can  language 
more  grossly  im-olent  be  employed  too  aids  a me  u 
her  of  this  bouse?  It  is  substantially  this;  This  ; l .1 
for  is  laid  down;  if  you  choose  to  stand  upon  ii 
well;  but  if  you  dare  dep  rt  from  it,  1 hold  in  my 
hand  a lash  with  which  to  pur-u  v"u.  I am  c m 
manned  to  walk  between  two  parallel  lines,  an  : .f 
perchani  e I step  over,  the  anathemas  of  this  man 
are  fulminated  upon  my  head;  m au  who  pro- 
lesses  to  be  (he  origin  of  the  great  republic  , , pu  ty 
ol  ih*  Union,  and  w ho  has  dune  wore  o -ve.  k<  n 
and  divide  that  party,  by  his  narrow  and  sectional 
views,  and  by  his  denunci  ations  oi  sound  and  un- 
wavering democrats,  than  any  olh-  r one  hundred 
men.  If  the  republican  party  . should  be  defeated, 
if  its  banner  trails  in  the  dust,  this  Mr.  Ritchie  will 
not  for  the  first  lime  be  responsible  tor  h,s  overlhr -w 
by  his  assa  Its  and  denuiu  lauons  oi  men  who.. have 
stood  with  fiuelily  and  enure  tonsi-iency  on  the 
platform  ol  the  republican  par  y.  Without  arro- 
gating to  myseli  any  particular  merit,  1 claim  to 
have  stood  there  myseli,  and  I del)  him  and  those 
who  use  hi  to  poirn  out  any  act  or  vote  oi  mine  as 
a representative  upon  tins  floor  mat  conflicts  in  the 
le.:sG  degree  w nil  tin-  principles  of  the  party  to 
which  1 beiou..  Even  n he  cliouses  t penetrate  my 
districi  atid  inquire  into  my  political  cuuducl  and 
history,  1 defy  him  to  bring  against  me  the  first  act 
of  party  unfaithfulness. 

This  is  a most  novel,  a most  extraordinary  Charge 
preferred  against  me.  I venluie  to  saj  that  you 
may  search  the  records  of  tne  public  punts  A every 
party  organ  that  has  existed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  government  without  finding  ns  parallel  Flo. 
principle  here  laid  down  is,  that  the  repiesthtajiye 
has  no  right  to  thick  or  act  for  himseil  ; that  he  has 
no  right  to  consult  the  feelings  or  wishes  ol  the  con- 
stituency he  represents,  but  that  his  highest  duties 
are  discharged  when  he  follows  blindly  the  path 
marked  out  for  him  by  others — when  he  stands  like 
a block  upon  the  platform  laid  down  for  him.  I 
have  always  undeistuod  trial  by  the  constitution  all 
revenue  •matures  mhsl  originate  in  thii  fiotiac.-— 
Mr.  Ritchie,  it  seems,  interprets  the  constitution 
differently.  “The  platlorm  is  laid  down;”  “the 
measures  ol  finance  are  marked  out;”  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  pursue  mem  under  tne  pains  and  penalties 
ol  excommunication.  Who  authorised  ''Father 
Ritchie”  to  scon  in  here  his  measures  ot  finance? 
or  who  gave  him  the  rignt  to  demand  ol  us  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  recommendations  ol  die  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  or  to  hurl  upon  us  denunci- 
ations? 

Sir,  what  were  the  objects  and  purposes  of  my 
amendment,  honestly  and  fairly  considered?  1 have 
already  slated  that  it  was  to  reach  the  capital  and 
wealth  oi  the  country.  1 am  oue  of  tnuse  w ho  be- 
lieve that  a great  public  deal  is  a great  calamity;  one 
ot  the  most  paralyzing  and  unmitigated  curses  that 
can  he  inflicted  upon  labor;  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  oi  binding  down  aim  keeping  uowu  the  holiest 
laborers  ol  the  land.  Such  have  oeen  Its  conse- 
quences in  every  government,  and,  it  the  same  pulley 
be  pursued  by  us,  such  wilt  be  its  results  nere.  So 
believing,  1 am  anxious  to  provide  lor  the  extin- 
guishment ol  tne  debt  at  an  early  day;  and  this,  too, 
Irom  ihe  pockets  ot  those  w ho  are  nest  able  to  bear 
it.  We  me  in' the  ini' Is  l Ot  a wav— a war  that  must 
be  prosecuted.  In  its  prosecution  a large  debt  has 
alieady  been  incurred,  and,  it  continued,  it  must 
be  greatly  increased,  1 hold  mat  it  is  our  duty  that 
We  should  ut  this  lime  prbvide  means  for  its  early 
eXiingul.-lMi.eiit.  We  nave  no  right  to  rnfliot  upmi 
posterity  loose  burdens  which  property  oeiOog  to 
uofw.ivetv,  aud  wbLb  we  are  aoirodaut fy  able  to 
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hrar  t-Vh  t ri  .ht  'i.iv-*  v-  i i ;t»t  i » . .i  ~>*ii  itt  * 
t*ie  cur  • ■ in  'in  .»'i'  i ti  is  (>  i <1  i lil'  i :i  ii  I ) n ;>ro 
Vision  ~«i- Ml  1st  ;ic  a-lt-  • -r  i - ;)  S tin  in;  l .ll  1 

w jiinn  i:  e ill-  ■•!  Uii- ui  ii' . a mu  Hi  ■!  <>.>!<-.  u.  i'lns 

is  mi  iliM  tiii.f;  i.il  i in  Ii tr  nK-riaiiiing  t»  pn.Ki- 
p|i‘«i  nal  I <i  - ■!<  uumicifd- 

The  able  gentleman  from  Ninth  Carolina  i-hair 
man  ol  the  con  niiilec  of  ays  a..d  means  of  llie  Iasi 
cons’ ress,  ( Mr  McKay,)  hen  my  proposition  was 
introduced,  made  a speech  in  favor  of  resorting  o> 
direct  tax  lion  ii  the  present  war  is  not  speedily 
brought  to  a clo-e.  He.  ol  course,  co  ies  in  lor  .1 
share  ol  llio  denunciations  of  the  •'Union.”  I diBei 
fr  01  that  gentleman  in  mis:  lie  woufd.  resort  to  i 
mode  of  ; aisn  g revenue  only  in  the  ev  nt  rn  i ;n  >- 
tonoed  conlniiiance  of  ilic  var;  1 woii.i  , i a •• 
its  .o  oplioii  if  me  war  were  to  cease  to  da.  I 
look  a-  w.  II  to  the  payment  of  the  public  dent  a-,  in 
the  raising  01  money  to  supply  the  immediate  -lan'.s 
ol  the  ;; easury . If,  alter  the  extinguish  ,ent  ol  'tie 
public  lie* 1 1 , tlierr  stumld  he  a surplus  ui  revenue 
be  ond  the  ordinary  wants  ol  the  g vern  uenl,  I 
would  diminish  the  dunes,  and  thus  relieve  me  ^eo- 
pie  from  a portion  of  the  burned*  of  taxation. — 
Such,  1 undertake  to  say,  are  me  dummies  of  the 
free  trade  party;  and  to  such  resuls  my  proposition 
was  directed.  Every  man  knows  that  the  great 
burdens  of  government  rest  upon  tiie  laboring,  ion 
ing  masses;  and  because  they  near  ihe  load  in  si- 
lence, because  they  have  no  pensioned  presses  to 
utter  meir  grievances  or  to  assail  .heir  rulers  mere- 
lore  you  would  load  them  do-vn  until  their  very 
backs  were  urolten  My  proposition  was  to  reacn 
the  capital  of  the  country- —to  tax  stocks,  money  at 
interest,  and  personal  property,  i could  not  go  into 
detail:  as  10  ihe  particular  kinds  of  personal  pro- 
perty on  which  1 would  have  this  lax  imposed — 
This  was  the  appropriate  uuty  of  the  committee. — 
Could  1 have  gone  into  details,  I should  nave  desig- 
nated as  ttie  objects  of  taxation  gold  and  silver  plate, 
pleasure  carriages,  watches  and  jewelry  of  ail  Kinds, 
and  household  furniture  exceeding  in  value  a given 
amount. 

These,  sir,  were  some  of  the  luxuries  and  extra 
vagancies  of  trie  rich  that  1 particularly  had  in  viewt 
1 have  already  sain  that  1 uid  not  intend  to  exe  opt 
llie  rap. la t ol  ihe  south;  and  therefore  the  peeuha- 
propel  tj  in  winch  the  money  ol  the  planter  la  pi  ill 
cipaily  unesied  would  have  been  emoraced.  I ue 
siren  lo  exempt  the  nu.noie  labor  ol  lue  couijUy 
irom  any  portion  ol  mis  tax  I believe  that  n me 
whole  live,  million*  proposed  to  lie  raise-,  oy  my 
amendment  was  drown  irom  the  large  oapitai'ts  and 
mure  e.uihy  : lasses,  still  the  largest  prop  .rltoii  ol 
the  burdens  o.  government  -.oold  tail  Upon  the  fa- 
boi  ing  dosses. 

1 Have  said  I regard  ivlr.  Ritchie  as  an  un-ale 
counsellor;  1 ■■  uuin  not  daie  to  loilow  bis  a.iv’n.e 
even  i.  t weie  disposed  to  sera  it.  in  order  to  show 
bo v.  unsaid  and  lio-v  dangerous  H ould  be  to  oe 
guided  uy  ms  counsels,  1 will  read  Some  of  his  vio 
leui  attacks  upon  General  Jackson,  aud  also  give 
the  opinion  wiiicn  General  Jackson  entertained  ot 
him.  1 read  extiaeis  taken  irom  tne  Richmond 
Enquirer  at  tiie  lime  when  General  Jackson’s  name 
was  oelore  tne  country  as  a oauaidate  oi  the  repuo 
I loan  parly:  i 

•* We  cannot  coysaiit  th  lend  a hand  towards  the 
elcollou  ol  sued  a man  as  Andrew  Jjeu*on.” 

“.'We  would  deprecate  hi*  election  as  a corse  upon 
our  country.” 

“One  who,  in  any  great  crisis,  would  convert  the 
wli-de  Country  mto  one  great  camp,  and  would  re 
dnee  almost  every  thing  under  niattial  law.” 

•‘Compare  him  with  Adams  a.  d Crawford,  and 
how  interior  must  he  he.” 

“SrVe  can  commend  General  Jackson’s  modesty  in 
retiring  Irom  the  senate  and  tne  bench,  Where  he 
discovered  the  superior  qualifications  ol  other  peo- 
ple. Gan  vve  say  as  much  lor  his  modesty  when 
he  is  now  aspiring  lo  the  highest  olhee  in  Inis  na- 
tion?” 

“He  is  too  little  of  a statesman,  too  rash,  too  vio- 
lent in  his  temper,  Ins  measures  loo  much  inclined  to 
arbitrary  government,  to  obtain  the  numule  support 
ol  the  editor  of  this  paper.” 

“What  kind  ol  a pre*ident  would  this  great  civi- 
lian make?  A gentleman  who  cannot  interpret  tne 
plain  expression  of  one  law;  and  yet  would  be  called 
upuu  to  administer  all  the  laws  of  the  land!  One 
whose  ideas  are  so  purely  military  that  he  would 
transmute  a traitor  into  a spy,  or  would  punish  trea- 
son, not  by  tne  civic  courts,  but  by  a court  mar- 
tial.” 

These  were  the  opinions  entertained  by  Mr. 
Ritchie  ot  General  Jackson.  Do  you  mum,  sir, 
that  lie  would  bft  a sate- adviser  lor  a democrat  who 
has  drawn  largely  from  tne  opinions  of  uiat  great 
man  m tna  formation  oi  his  political  creed;  woo 
looks  ufou  an  veto  messages  as  a text  kook  lo  guide 


ihe  renubliran  in  the  path  of  safety?  I shall  not  call 
i on  him  f >r  In-  advice,  hut  most  respectfully  de- 
■•line  aoi  < h : • > -r  h«  ouvv  oiler. 

Bn  Gi  n.  J k-pn  placed  mi  recur',  hi*  estimate  of 
M . Ruciue’s  c'  arater.  1 read  from  the  letters  of 
Judge  Brar.kenridge: 

I h ve  olieo  i aid  him  (Jackson)  use  thes-  em- 
phatic words:  Ritchie  i~  the  greatest  scoundrel  in 
America  ’ And  in  one  of  these  letters  tie  uses  tne. 
lollownia  language,  which  deserves  to  he  engraved 
in  letters  of  brass: 

•“I  see  hat  1 a in  at  arke  1 in  congress  by  Cooke, 
Whitman,  and  Willia  os,  aided  by  that  infamous 
press,  ihe  Rich  noiul  Enquir  r Is  such  a cor.  upt 
press  a*  h Richmond  E quifer  -ere  to  appr  in  tie 
my  rood.  Cl,  1 sh  mid  hoik  Ihol  in  some  ungarled 
moment  1 na  l comnuu*  d some  great  moral  impro- 
priety ’ ” 

We  all  kno  t with  what  apprehension,  nay.  with 
woat  lear  General  Jackson  in  bis  iast  mo  euts  con 
lemplaled  Ihe  displacement  of  his  old  friends  Biair 
and  Rives  and  ihe  > m val  ol  T Ri'enie  lo  ttie  seat 
oi  governnienl  a-  the  e ilor  of  the  organ  of  Uic  re- 
publican pai  ty.  He  predicted  that  division  in  the 
partv  aud  disaster  would  tallow.  He  remon-irated, 
he  did  all  Ural  a dying  patriot  could  do  lo  save  us 
from  such  a eat  unity,  to  pre-erve  the  integrity  and 
harmony  of  the  republican  ranks.  Bui  the  lahhful 
and  tried  servants  of  the  parly,  Blair  and  ICves, 
v ho  had  stood  by  us  in  our  hour  of  peril,  *•  h > had 
safely  carried  us  through  the  most  trying  arid  event- 
ful struggle  in  the  annals  of  par  y 'warfare,  were 
thrust  aside.  What  were  the  reasons  assigned  for 
this?  Dirt  any  one  ever  qu.-sti  m their  integrity  as 
partisans  or  as  men?  I’tieir  a niily  and  energy  were 
never  doubt  'd;  out  it  vas  said  Inal  they  had  assailed 
so  roughly  many  democrats  is  to  make  them  onnox- 
mus  lo  a considerable  portion  of  the  party.  True, 
they  di  r assail  with  vigor,  an  I justly  too,  many  pro- 
lesscd  and  pretended  democrats.  It  was  at  a time 
•v  hen  treason  was  rile  in  our  ranks,  when  ihe  Bank 
oi  tiie  United  Stales  had  openly  entered  the  political 
arena  and  was  ouyiog  up,  like  caltle  in  the  market, 
presses  and  the  people’s  representatives,  And  yei 
Biair  and  Rives,  during  tne  whole  twelve  years  of 
Jackson’s  and  Van  Buren’s  administrations,  never 
denounced  half  as  many  members  of  the  parly  as 
has  this  querulous  and  wasnisu  old  mail.  i'Oey  de- 
nounced tor  good  cause;  lie  without  reason  or  just 
Inundation.  l ake  llie  members  ul  me  last  co  i , res-., 
and  ui  me  one  hundred  and  Surly  democrats  ol 
winch  it  was  composed,  there  cannot  be  found  twen- 
ty whose  skills  are  iiee  from  the  direct  or  indirect 
censures  oi  this  revdoi  ol  General  Ji  » . >ri  Those 
who  sust  oneu  appropnali  ns  lor  inter. ml  improve- 
ments, embracing  a large  share  oi  lue  democratic 
t'epreseiitaimn  in  congress,  nave  been  duly  real  out 
I llie  parly,  unchurched  irom  its  communion,  and 
set  over  lo  me  wings.  In  tiie  “Union”  ol  Deeem- 
uti  16,  1647,  ail  such  are  censured  as  co-op  rating 
w ith  tne  wings  “to  oppose  tne  war,  to  compel  the 
administration  to. withdraw  the  army,  to  embarrass 
the  republican  pai  ty  and  ele  ale  the  wing  candidate 
lo  the  presidency .” 

Next  came  those  who  in  tbe  late  congress  oppos 
ed  a tax  upon  lea  and  coffee.  Alt  will  remeuiuer 
ttie  severity  with  which  the  anathemas  of  me  “Union” 
were  poured  out  upon  the  heads  of  this  class  ol  sin- 
ners. At  one  lime  there  was  no  redemption  or  sal- 
vation ior  those  wtio  opposed  the  principles  ol  tree 
trade;  and  iaki,  out  in  due  season,  are  Heard  tile 
thunders  of  tins  organ  against  those  who  support  this 
policy,  and  honestly  seen  to  carry  it  out.  Oy  a resort 
u<  direct  taxation  lo  meet  the  heavy  expenditures  ot 
a imeign  wav. 

but  the  editor  of  the  Union  has  other  and  deeper 
sins  to  answer  tor  than  any  1 have  charged  upon 
him.  He  iauored  to  destroy  the  administration  ol 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  tne  cusis  of  us  tale.  He  opposed 
that  gieatesi  and  most  wholesome  of  all  measures 
that  engaged  the  attention  and  enlisted  the  support 
oi  ttie  republican  parly  of  modern  times,  tbe  inde- 
pendent treasury,  recommended  by  Mr.  Vau  buren, 
whose  administration  reflects  the  highest  honor  on 
the  democratic  parly,  and  will  constitute  a hrignt 
page  in  tne  history  of  the  republic.  1 read  again 
Irom  the  llicnmond  Enquirer: 

“This  scheme  [ttie  independent  treasury]  is  wick- 
ed, because  it  can  only  Oe  saiU  to  be  a wanton  ex- 
periment lo  discredit  the  present  stale  banks,  auu 
would  essentially  aid  Mr.  Biddle  and  tus  uauk  in 
breaking  Idem  down.” 

“Let  it  once  get  lootbold,  and  all  the  restraints  oi 
the  constitution  will  oe  broken  down,  with  the  liber- 
ties ot  the  people.” 

“ 1 be  institution  and  establishment  of  subtreasu 
ries  at  all  ibe  necessary  and  cotumefc'al  points  in 
tue  Uniied  Slates  would  cost  the  government  sevc.- 
ai  millions  oi  doiiars.  bti'oug  bouses,  with  vaults, 
chests,  bais,  bolts,  auu  locks,  would  ue  necessary, 


with  a regular  corps  of  watchmen  and  an  additional 
set  of  officers.  To  blind  the  pub  ic,  the  scheme 
might  be  commenced  with  very  few  new  officers, 
but  they  w ould  soon  be  increased  to  any  number  ac 
iunlly  necessary.” 

“Fot  the  b-  nefit  of  Mr.  Gouge’s  argument  we  will 
suppose  all  the  slate  banks  put  down,  their  charters  re- 
pealed, and  if  you  please,  the  Fanny  Wright  doctrines 
carried  out  as  far  as  its  advocates  desire;  all  grants 
to  lands  annulled;  debts,  contracts,  credits,  and  sla- 
ver- abnlism  d;  marriages  and  our  obligations  to  mo- 
rality and  religion  abrogated;  and  everything  we 
want  lo  be  purchased  or  sacrificed  by  the  actual 
payment  of  gold  and  silver;  and  in  .vuat  w mud  we 
oe  improved?” 

“We  go  for  the  sound  state  banks — those  wh.ch 
will  answer  the  purposes  of  tne  go-eminent;  those 
which  aie  honest  in  their  wishes  and  zealous  in  their 
efforts  to  resume  specie  payments — in  preference  to 
the  treasury  system.” 

“We  have  objected  to  the  suhlreasury  system,  so 
called,  that,  in  the  fir-l  place,  it  will  enlarge  the 
executive  power,  already  t o great  for  a republic; 
secondly,  that  it  contributes  to  endanger  the  security 
of  the  public  funds;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  is  calculate  1 
lo  produce  two  currencies — a miser  one  fir  the  peo- 
ple, aud  a hel.ter  one  for  the  government.” 

“We  opposed  the  suhlreasury  system,  so  denomi- 
nated, m 1834;  vve  maintain  the  same  ground  in 
1817.” 

Where  will  you  find  more  gross  and  outrageous  as. 
saults  upon  this  measure,  should  you  search  the 
most  violent  whig  papeis  of  the  time?  This  is  the 
man  -ho  shortly  after  was  upon  his  knees,  a suppli- 
cant for  mercy,  imploring  forgiveness  for  himself 
and  his  leliow  traitors,  Rives  and  Tallmadge,  and 
begging  to  be  received  one  more  in  the  party.  This 
is  the  man  who  now  denounces  and  reads  democrats 
out  of  the  parly  by  the  score.  Then,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  Oe  taken  in  upon  any  terms,  even  on  iriil; 
now,  he  has  grown  so  arrogant  and  presuming  as  lo 
erect  a plallorm  on  which  all  must  aland. 

These  attacks  upon  me,  after  all,  have  not  come 
so  unexpectedly.  I anticipated  them  before  I left 
ho  oe;  and  in  a public  meeting  of  my  costilueuts  told 
them  1 was  a maiked  man  by  Ibis  old  dotard;  that  if 
it  were  in  the  power  of  the  press  to  destroy  my  Stan  1- 
ing,  lie  would  ,o  it.  But  i bid  them  defiance.  My 
people  know  me,  and  are  beginning  pret'v  well  to 
I understand  him  and  those  who  use  him.  i could  ea 
sily  save  myself  irom  these  assaults  if  1 were  as  »a- 
cilatmg  a*  he  has  been.  There  would  he  no  diffi- 
culty between  Mr.  Ritchie  and  myself  if  one  day  i 
would  support  a great  measure  on  principle,  and  the 
next  day  turn  round  and  oppose  it.  I woul  1 be  se- 
cure from  misrepresentation  and  abuse  if  I would 
submit  my  neck  to  the  yoke  and  wear  the  collar  of  a 
certain  aspirant  for  the  presidency,  in  whose  inter- 
est the  “Union”  is  enlisted,  and  for  whose  elevation 
it  is  laboring,  ll  I would  make  myself  an  instru- 
ment in  his  hands,  (which  Go ) forbid!)  I have  no 
doubt  but  ihcre  would  be  an  abundance  of  grace  and 
mercy  tor  me.  The  Abraham’s  bosom  of  “Father 
Ritchie”  is  wide  enough  and  warm  enough  for  all 
sorts  ol  sinners  except  myself.  Those  who  opposed 
the  tariff — 1 do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  censur- 
ing them — have  ceen  received  back  into  the  fold  of 
the  party;  those  who  opposed  the  administration  on 
the  question  of  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
although  excommunicated,  tiavc  received  absolution: 
ior  even  the  flagrant  sin  of  opposition  to  tbe  lea  ami 
codec,  1 luiou  there  has  been  forgiveness;  and  1 ve- 
iny believe  that  1,  although  the  greatest  of  sinners, 
might  be  forgiven  even  for  the  proviso  if  I would 
enlist  under  the  banner  of  a certain  aspirant  for  the 
presiuency.  I nave  formed  my  deliberate  opinions 
and  estimates  of  this  man,  and  1 declare  1 prefer  any 
other  man  named  by  the  republican  party  as  a can- 
didate (or  the  presidency,  either  Cass,  Dallas,  or 
Woodbury,  nay,  even  Mr.  Calhoun  himself;  he  is  a 
bold,  frank  man,  who  meets  all  questions  fairly,  ne- 
ver evading  or  dodging  the  issues  they  involve. 

Sir,  simultaneously,  on  the  35th  December,  the 
“Union”  in  this  city,  and  the  “Pennsylvanian,”  a pa- 
per published  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant, 
came  out  with  articles  abusive  and  denunciatory  of 
myself.  The  editor  of  the  latter  paper  was  in  this 
city  at  the  time,  and  from  the  similarity  of  the  charges 
preierred  against  me,  1 have  no  doubt  that  the  at- 
tacks were  arranged  and  preconcerted.  My  pros- 
tration was  determined  upon  because.it.  was  believed 
that  my  opposition  to  this  presidential  aspirant  was 
uncompromising  and  unyielding.  Again,  the  article 
which  1 have  been  noticing,  which  appeared  in  the 
Union  of  the  31,  was  also,  as  1 am  informed,  accom- 
panied by  a similar  attack  in  the  Penusyivanian  of 
uie  cau.e  dale,  aud  they  are  both  the  leading  organs 
oi  me  scheming,  ambitious  candidate.  The  one  in 
PhiiuU,  iphia  is  known  to  be  devoted  entirely  lo  tus 
interest,  edited  oy  hu  protege,  who  is  in.  the  receipt 
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of  §1,500  of  the  public  patronage.  The  singular  co- 
incidence of  these  attacks,  hoth  in  tine,  character, 
end  circumstance,  leaves  no  doubt  upon  my  mind 
as  to  the  source  from  which  they  come,  or  the  rea- 
sons that  prompt  them.  That  aspirant  may  send 
papers  and  documents  into  my  county  to  men,  of 
whose  names  he  has  never  heard,  except  as  they 
have  been  furnished,  marked  “with  the  kind  respects 

of  Yet  he  will  find  the  democracy  of  that 

county  firm  in  their  attachment  to  their  principles, 
and  like  a wall  to  those  who  oppose  them.  Talk  of 
him  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency!  With  him  as 
their  candidate  they  would  meet  with  a most  over 
whelming  and  most  disastraus  defeat.  Me  the  can- 
didate of  the  republican  party — the  reviler  of  Madi- 
son! the  opponent  of  the  war!  It  is  idle;  and  his 
friends  begin  to  see  it  and  know  it. 

The  true  reasons  for  this  assault  upon  me  are.  first, 
my  adherence  to  the  proviso;  and,  next,  my  willing- 
ness to  favor  the  pretensions  of  this  man.  I have  no 
candidate,  no  particular  favorite;  but  I prefer  either 
of  the  democrats  who  have  been  named  to  this  man. 

I have  a right  to  these  preferences,  to  enjoy  them 
and  to  express  them.  I doubt  not  that  for  so  doing 
a portion  of  the  press  of  my  state  will  assail  and  de- 
nounce me.  But  I intend  to  preserve  all  such,  and 
doubt  not  but  the  ear-mark  will  be  found  upon  them, 
and  that  upon  inquiry  it  will  be  discovered  that  they 
are  in  the  receipt  of  pationage  from  him,  or  obtain 
ed  through  his  influence.  I believe  but  for  the  large 
patronage  employed,  that  the  democracy  of  Pennsyl 
vania  would  have  declared  its  preference  for  some 
other  man  for  the  presidency.  Here,  sir,  men  are 
denounced,  proscribed,  read  out  of  the  party  for  no 
other  offence  than  demanding  that  the  free  soil  o(  the 
country  shall  he  preserved  for  free  men,  and  for 
proposing  to  tax  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
make  it  contribute  its  due  share  towards  the  expens- 
es of  the  war  and  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. — 
How  was  it,  sir,  in  Pennsylvania,  when  the  integrity 
of  the  democratic  party  was  struck  down,  its  candi. 
date  for  United  Slates  senator  defeated,  by  a combi, 
nation  of  whigs,  natives,  and  a few  unsound  demo 
crats;  when  chicanery  triumphed  over  party  usages, 
and  prostrated  as  pure,  as  noble,  and  as  talented  a 
man  as  breathes  the  air  of  our  mountain  hills — how 
was  it  then?  Were  there  any  denunciations  for  those 
v ho  had  brought  about  this  defeat  and  ovelhrow  of 
our  party?  How  was  it  when  the  democracy  of 
Pennsylvania  appealed  to  those  in  high  places  here 
to  stand  by  and  sustain  the  party  thus  stricken  down, 
to  vindicate  its  usage-?  Then,  sir,  this  man,  whose 
eyes  are  directed  to  the  White  House,  could  lake  re- 
fuge behind  his  official  position,  and  declare  he 
thought  it  improper  for  him  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  a sovereign  slate.  With  all  his  nice  sense 
of  propriety  in  this  respect,  will  either  he  or  his 
friends  inform  the  public  whether  he  dilnot  write 
to  Maine,  with  a view  to  influence  the  governor  to 
appoint  a particular  individual  senator  in  me  place 
of  Mr.  Fairfielu?  He  can  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  a 
state,  even  of  a couuly  or  township,  when  it  suits  his 
own  purposes  and  advances  ins  owr.  interests. — 
Pending  an  election  of  delegates  to  a county  conven- 
tion he  can  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent,  papers  marked 
with  his  “kind  respects”  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling that  convention  and  securing  the  election  of  de- 
legates favorable  to  himself  fur  the  presidency.  But 
when  the  great  republican  party  of  Pennsylvania 
call  upon  him  to  stand  by  its  usages,  sustain  its  in- 
tegrity and  its  character,  then  he  can  luke  refuge 
behind  his  office;  then  he  has  even  a squeamish  sense 
of  the  proprieties  of  his  position.  This  man  the  can- 
didate of  the  republican  parly!  We  are  not  driven 
to  such  an  extremity.  He  may  carry  the  delegates 
from  Pennsylvania  iu  the  national  convention,  but 
they  will  be  of  no  service  in  securing  a nomination. 
If  of  the  right  material  they  might  be  of  value  in 
the  trading  and  trafficking  which  too  frequently  cha- 
racterizes such  bodies.  He  numbers  in  me  ranks  of 
his  supporters  many  of  the  best  and  soundest  repub- 
licans of  that  stale,  but  there  is  scarcely  a trading, 
trafficking,  unprincipled  politician  within  Us  borders 
who  is  not  enlisted  under  his  banner. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tenri.,  said  many  would  like  to  know 
to  whom  the  gentleman  reteired  by  name. 

Mr.  Wilmot — 1 have  no  doubt  but  that  every  gen- 
tleman present  knows  the  individual  to  whom  I have 
reference.  But  1 am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  iu 
the  daik.  1 refer  to  the  secretary  of  slate;  and  1 
verily  believe  that  one  if  not  the  main  cause  for 
these  assaults  upon  me  is  to  be  found  in  my  opposi- 
tion to  him.  1 repeal,  no  one  who  maintains  ms  in- 
dependence and  his  manhood,  who  refuses  to  enlist 
as  a partisan  in  his  cause,  can  ever  find  favor,  much 
less  friendship,  at  his  hands.  Why  did  George  W. 
Woodward’s  head  fall  in  the  senate  chamber? 

Messrs.  Thompson  and  Broum  of  Pa.,  interposed  to 
txpiau..  Mr.  Wilmot  j mldtu  tie  floor. 

Mr.  Broxen  taid  ba  wished  to  put  the  gentleman 


right  now  as  to  one  point,  so  as  to  put  the  matter  at 
rest.  His  colleague  had  taken  occasion,  abusing  the 
privilege  which  had  been  afforded  him  by  the  house, 
to  make  an  attack  on  a citizen  of  his  own  stale, 
knowing  that  the  gentleman  attacked  had  no  privi 
lege  of  reply.  S ) much  for  the  gentleman’s  chival- 
ry. But  to  proceed.  He  (Mr.  B.)  was  at  Harris- 
burg immediately  before  Mr.  Woodward  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  United  Stales  senate,  and  he  knew  that 
a large  number  of  gentlemen  to  whom  his  colleague 
alluded  were  not  in  favor  of  Mr.  Woodward.  He 
knew,  further,  that  his  colleague’s  bosom  friend  was 
not  in  favor  of  Mr.  Woodward;  and,  beyond  that,  his 
colleague  (Mr.  Wilmot)  came  there  with  the  expec- 
tation to  obtain  the  nomination  for  himself.  [Great 
excitement.]  He  (Mr.  B ) knew  the  fact.  It  was 
tried,  and  he  could  show  h is  colleague  the  ground- 
lessness of  his  positions. 

[There  were  loud  cries  of  order.  Mr.  Brown,  who 
spoke  under  great  excitement,  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted, and  much  confusion  prevailed  through  the 
house] 

The  speaker — The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Brown)  was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Brown  still  retained  possession  of  the  floor. 
Tne  speaker — The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
will  take  his  seat. 

Mr.  Brown — I have  done  sir. 

Mr.  Wilmot  then  resumed,  and  said  it  seemed  his 
remarks  had  roused  his  colleague. 

Mr.  Broum— Only  to  pul  right  a matter  of  fact, 
sir. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Pa.,  desired  to  say  a word. 

Mr.  Wilmot  refused  to  yield  the  floor.  He  said  he 
desired  to  set  himself  right  in  relation  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  (Mr.  Brown). 
He  said  he  was  riot  responsible  for  the  action  of  oth- 
ers. in  the  second  place,  he  was  not  opposed  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Woodward.  And,  thirdly,  he  had 
no  idea  or  expectation  of  being  elected  senator  of 
the  United  States  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
none  at  all.  He  was  in  favor  of  George  W.  Wood- 
ward. When  M.  Cameron  was  elected  he  was  not 
in  Harrisburg,  and  he  had  no  more  idea  of  being 
elected  senator  titan  any  other  gentleman  in  his 
country. 

Some  conversation  here  took  place  between  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Wilmot  in  an  under  lone.  When  he 
could  be  again  heard  Mr.  Wilmot  tvas  explaining 
that  he  had  been  nominated,  with  some  hundred 
others;  that  he  had  been  spoken  of  by  some  friends; 
out  that  he  had  not  live  friends  there,  and  how  then 
could  he  .have  had  any  chance  of  an  election?  He 
solemnly  declared  that  George  W.  Wood  ward  was 
his  first  choice.  As  to  die  friend  alluded  to,  he  look 
him  into  a room  and  told  him  that  his  declarations 
respecting  Mr.  Woodward  were  not  pleasing  to  him. 
(Mr.  W.j 

Mr.  Brown  desired  the  gentleman  to  yield  the 
fiooi  mat  he  might  explain. 

Mr.  Wilmot  refused  lu  yield  the  floor;  the  gentle- 
man had  consumed  loo  much  of  his  time  before. — 
He  wishes  distinctly  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia  labored  under  a wrong  impression. — 
That  he  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Woodward  was*  not* 
true.  The  gentleman  Irom  Puiladelphia  had  no-re 
cord  to  show  that  he  was.  Mr.  Woodward  was  his 
friend.  He  desired  to  see  Mr.  Woodward  in  the 
United  States  senate  more  than  any  other  man,  both 
on  account  of  his  personal  relations  with  him  and  his 
eminent  talents.  And,  in  relation  to  the  judgeship, 
he  sau  that  his  friends  believed  that  Mr.  Woodward 
had  neen  struck  down  with  the  consent  of  the  secre 
lary  of  slate.  [Mr.  Brown  made  some  observations 
Iron*  his  seal  J The  gentleman  said  it  was  not  a 
fact;  but  be  said  the  Iriends  of  Mr.  Woodward  be- 
lieved it.  II  it  were  not  so  he  wished  to  do  no  in- 
justice; but  Mr.  Woodward’s  friends  so  believed. — 
if  it  were  not  so  they  were  wrong,  anU  not  he  who 
reported  what  they  believed.  He  (Mr.  W.)  could 
not  prove  it  on  the  secretary  of  state  as  facts  were 
proven  in  courts  ol  justice;  but  he  again  declared 
that  Mr.  Woodwaru’s  friends  so  believed;  and  this 
he  knew,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  hid  not  come  out  and 
vindicate  the  parly.  Ttiat  he  did  know.  It  might 
be  asked  wtiat  alt  this  had  to  do  with  a personal  ex- 
planation? To  which  he  would  reply,  that  he  wa> 
assailed  here  and  in  Puiladelphia.  It  was  not  be- 
cause he  had  betrayed  tne  cause  of  labor  or  Ltie  in- 
terests of  the  people;  it  was  because  he  would  not 
submit  to  walk  the  plank  Mr.  Ritchie  had  laid  down, 
or  attached  lumeell  to  the  car  of  a particular  aspt 
rant  to  the  presidency.  That  was  tne  reason.  But 
why  should  ne  be  so  assailed?  He  appealed  to  his 
whole  conduct  to  show  that  he  advocated  the  general 
principles  of  the  party.  He  had  supported  ail  the 
great  questions  by  acting  uniformly  with  the  admin- 
istration. He  had  sustained  all  the  great  measures 
w im  no  moie  difference  on  other  points  than  had 
characterized  some  other  gentlemen.  But  because 


he  differed  as  to  the  way  to  raise  money  to  carry  on 
the  war;  because  he  was  opposed  to  taxing  labor  by 
the  imposition  of  a duly  on  tea  and  coffee,  desiring 
rather  to  tax  jewelry  and  other  property,  he  was  to 
be  driven  out  of  the  party.  That  was  the  reason, 
that  vva9  the  pretence  for  it.  As  well  might  some 
western  members  be  accused  of  deserting  the  admin- 
istration because  they  had  not  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  questions  of  war  and  the  acquisi. 
tion  of  territory;  but  because  he  desired  it  to  be  free 
territory,  was  that  a reason  why  he  should  be  de- 
nounced? When  had  it  become  a doctrine  of  the 
democratic  party  that  they  must  be  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending slavery  over  free  soil?  He  had  not  aban- 
doned the  cause  entrusted  to  him;  he  had  not  been 
unfaithful  to  the  cause  of  the  laboring  man;  but  he 
was  not  willing  to  stand  on  the  platform  that  Mr. 
Ritchie  might  lay  down  in  all  things;  and,  further, 
he  chose  to  act  on  his  own  preferences  for  a candi- 
date for  the  presidency. 

Here  the  speaker  announced  the  expiration  of  the 
gentleman’s  hour. 

Mr.  Brodhead  then  desired  to  make  a brief  expla- 
nation. Mr.  Roof  objected.  Mr.  C.  J Ingersoll  said 
if  the  gentleman  persisted  in  his  objection  he  should 
move  a suspension  of  the  rules.  Mr.  Root  still  ob- 
jected, observing  that  the  explanation  could  be  re- 
served for  another  day.  Mr.  Thompson  desired  to 
make  an  explanation  now,  if  his  colleague  did  not.— 
Mr.  C.  J ■ Ingersoll  said  he  did  loo. 

Mr.  Bolts  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  to  give 
the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  au  opportunity  to 
be  heard;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  rose  and  said 
that  the  few  remarks  tie  should  submit  would  be  of- 
fered more  under  feelings  of  regret  than  in  a spirit  of 
anger  towards  his  colleague.  He  must  say,  however, 
in  the  outset,  that  lie  was  much  indebteu  to  the  house 
for  its  indulgence  in  giving  bun  an  opporlanity  now 
to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
just  addressed  them.  It  seemed  to  turn  lh.it  it  near- 
ly always  happened  in  every  community  that  some 
spirit  of  malignity  superinduced  some  persons,  if  they 
could  not  rise  to  the  eminence  others  occupied,  to 
endeavor  to  pull  such  persons  down  to  the  level  of 
themselves.  No  man  perhaps  iu  this  Union  stood 
higher  than  James  Buchanan,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  his  colleague  if,  when  he  shall  have  arrived  at 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  age,  he  shall  have  earned  for  hiua- 
sell  such  a reputation  fur  honor  and  talent  as  the  se- 
cretary of  slate.  His  colleague  had  remarked  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  reviler  of  Mr.  Madison,  and 
an  opposer  of  the  w ar  of  1812.  An  opposer  of  the 
war!  And  where  was  his  colleague  at  that  time? — 
In  his  cradle,  and  yet  he  presumed  to  assail  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, who,  if  inquired  lor,  would  be  found  to  be  a 
volunteer  in  the  army  at  that  time.  Mr.  Buchanan  an 
opposerof  the  last  wai!  Seek  for  him  and  lie  would 
be  found  in  the  lines  at  Baltimore.  He  an  opposer 
of  the  last  wai!  VVny,  he  was  its  aident  supporter 
both  in  the  legislature  and  oil  the  stump.  He  bad 
been  assailed  respecting  some  old  speech  attributed 
to  him — that  old  speech  had  been  a standing  slander 
— but  Mr.  Buchanan  made  no  oilier  speech  Ulan  for 
the  prusoculioa  of  foe  war.  The  version  giv.cn  of 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  speech  was  untrue. 

But,  further,  his  colleague  had  alluded  to  affairs  at 
home  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  a Mr.  Wood- 
ward. Now,  he  had  lived  as  long  in  Pennsy  lvania  as 
his  friend — he  would  call  him  so  still,  lliuugh  he  had 
forfeited  all  claims  to  the  title  by  his  attack  on  one  of 
their  most  prominent  citizens — aud  he  never  heard  of 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Buchanan  at  that  election  be- 
tween Mr.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Wilmot  made  some  observation  in  Ins  seat 
which  was  not  audible  at  the  reporter’s  desk. 

Mr.  Thompson  woulu  ask  what  Mr.  Buchanan 
could  have  done  to  “stand  by  his  party,”  as  the  gen- 
tleman desired  he  should  have  done.  The  election 
was  made;  was  it  for  Mr.  Buchanan  to  come  out  and 
denounce  it?  What  could  Mr.  Buchanan  have  done? 
Was  any  call  made  uu  linn?  lie  asseited  that  there 
never  was  a call  made  ou  Mr.  Buchanan  to  denounce 
the  election  of  Gen.  Cameron.  Gen.  Cameron  pro. 
fessed  to  be  a democrat;  he  voted  with  democrats; 
and  he  was  a democrat,  and  m his  election  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan acquiesced,  as  „e  (Mr.  Pnompsou)  and  oth- 
ers had  done. 

Mr.  Wilmot  rose  and  said  the  gentleman  was  mis- 
informed. A call  had  been  mane  upon  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, to  come  out  in  condemnation  oi  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Cameron’s  election, 

Mr.  Thompson  interposed  to  stop  the  remarks  of 
his  colleague,  who  had  tiad  ms  hour,  and  nad  occu- 
pied it  quite  satisfactorily  to  hioiseli.  doubtless,  if  to 
Lhe  satislaclion  ol  nobody  else.  He  had  never  heard 
oi  Mr.  Buchanan  relusing  permission  to  publish  any 
correspondence.  He  had  heard  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
addressed  an  open,  lair,  and  above  board  letter  to  a 
committee. 
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But  he  would  proceed.  It  was  unjust  to  rake  up 
old  charges  against  Mr.  Buchanan,  unless  they  were 
well  founded,  which  some  of  these  made  by  his  col 
league  he  knew  were  not-  His  colleague  might 
have  believed  them  to  be  well  founded.  There  was, 
however  sometimes  a resort  to  imagination  when 
facts  did  not  exist.  He  would  here  say  that  there 
never  was  a man  in  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania  more 
popular  than  James  Buchanan.  His  popularity  was 
spontaneously  bestowed  by  the  people,  on  account  of 
bis  purity  of  character  and  great  ability.  This  was 
exhibited  in  their  primary  meetings,  a3  well  as  in 
their  county  and  city  conventions}  and  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  4th  March,  Mr.  Buchanan  would  have 
one  hundred  votes  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  delegates.  Yes,  and  the  democratic  party  in 
his  colleague’s  congressional  district  would  vote  for 
Mr.  Buchanan.  He  would  undertake  to  say,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  might  ne  mode  in 
the  Susquehanna  congressional  district,  instructions 
would  not  be  obtained  aguust  him;  whereas,  at  a 
large  meeting  held  in  one  county,  the  course  pursued 
by  his  colleague  had  been  condemned,  if  not  in  oth- 
ers also.  The  people  esteemed  Mr.  Buchanan  more 
highly  than  any  man:  and  with  a view  to  give  the 
world  a fair  opportunity  to  judge  on  this  subject,  he 
would  here  state  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  his 
colleague  had  stood  alone,  not  one  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  occupying  the  position  with 
him.  He  differed  from  his  colleagues  on  the  Oregon 
question,  and  on  the  tariff  also.  He  differed  on  oth- 
er questions  likewise,  and  the  democracy  denounced 
him.  Let  him  go  home.  It  was  sometimes  much 
safer  and  much  pleasanter  to  sit  here  than  to  go 
home.  No  man  was  more  popular  with  his  col- 
league’s constituents  than  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  peo- 
ple have  spoken,  and  nothing  would  tempt  them  to 
detract  from  his  character  and  standing.  Heshould 
have  allowed  his  colleague  to  have  taken  his  seat 
without  observation,  if  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Buchan- 
an had  been  of  a different  character;  but  when  his 
colleague’s  opposition  was  personal,  when  the  bitter- 
ness which  had  been  exhibited  arose  alone  from  selfish 
feelings 

[Loud  cries  of  “order.”] 

The  Speaker  called  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  order. 

Mr.  IVilmot.  Oh,  1 have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  lngersoll  rose  to  a question  of  order. 
He  had  this  day  heard  the  chair  say  that  it  was  out 
of  order  to  say  that  a man  bad  forfeiteu  respect;  now, 
he  never  heard  of  a rule  which  made  that  contrary 
to  order.  [Laughter.] 

Ttie  Speaker  reiterated  his  decision  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Thompson)  was  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  C.  J.  lngersoll.  In  what  respect?  I shall 
have  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Thompson  resumed,  and  said  he  did  not  desire 
to  violate  the  rules  or  deviate  from  the  courte-ies  of 
the  house.  He  wished  the  h use,  however,  to  know 
that  all  these  diversities  of  opinion  were  on  personal 
grouiids — entirely  personal;  and  he  cared  not  longer 
to  speak  of  a man  who  acted  under,  the  impulse  uf 
personal  feelings.  This  house  well  knew  how  im- 
proper it  Was  to  speak  of  a gentleman  under  fne  in- 
fluence of  such  feelings,  and  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
house  he  should  leave  it.  What  personal  feelings 
could  prompt  Mr.  Buchanan  to  superinduce  Mr. 
Ritchie  to  write  such  an  article  as  that  which  had 
been  read? 

Mr.  Wilmol  entered  into  conversation  from  his 
seat. 

The  Speaker  called  him  to  order. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  he  would  lake  the  explanation 
of  his  colleague.  It  was  because  such  an  article 
appeared,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere.  It  was  be- 
cause such  articles  were  multitudinous.  Why,  simi- 
lar articles  might  appear  in  fitly  different  papers 
through  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  and  would  it  follow 
that  they  were  written  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  or  instigat- 
ed by  him?  Was  it  necessary  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
should  instigate  any  person  to  write  such  produc- 
tions to  induce  the  democracy  to  speak  their  sen- 
timents respecting  his  calieague?  Mr.  Buchanan 
warred  not  with  his  colleague.  He  desired  it  not. — 
He  never  had  warred  with  him;  and  he  (Mr.  T.) 
would  promise  his  colleague  that  he  never  would. 

Mr.  Wilmot  was  understood  to  ask  Mr.  Thompson 
if  he  had  uol  franked  something  to  his  (Mr.  W’s.) 
district? 

Mr.  Thompson  replied  that  he  might  have  franked 
documents  to  go  there,  hut  he  knew  not  if  he  had. — 
He  had,  at  the  request  of  a gentleman,  franked  the 
proceedings  of  a meeting  m Philadelphia  for  trans- 
mission to  the  people,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  knew  of  it.  He  never  told  Mr.  Buchanan 
of  itpand  cogent  evidence  it  would  have  been,  if  he 
bad,  of  a lolly  conspiracy  to  interfere  with  the 


standing  of  his  colleague  in  his  own  district!  The 
idea  was  monstrous.  He  never  could  bear  to  turn 
back  and  traduce  any  body,  especially  a man  from 
his  own  state — a man  of  such  pre  eminence  of  char- 
acter and  standing  as  the  secretary  of  slate — a man 
identified  with  democracy  and  with  the  old  hero, 
Gen.  Jackson.  But  he  had  risen  with  no  intention  to 
speak  in  this  disjointed  manner,  nor  was  it  necessary, 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  a man  whose  character  was 
written  m the  diplomacy  of  the  country  in  a manner 
never  to  be  obliterated.  It  might  not  have  Seen 
necessary  that  he  should  say  this.  He  should  not 
have  risen  at  all  if  his  colleague  had  made  his  speech 
in  Pennsylvania.  But  it  was  made  here,  among 
strangers  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  many  of  the  members 
being  here  for  the  first  time.  Those  to  whom  Mr, 
Buchanan  was  more  intunaiely  known — the  electors 
of  his  own  stale — had  instructed  their  delegates  to 
their  convention  to  put  forth  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  to 
insist  upon  his  nomination  as  the  democratic  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  There  were,  he  believed, 
from  eighty  to  ninety  already  appointed. 

He  thanked  the  house  for  its  indulgence.  He  had 
nothing  further  to  add.  After  Mr.  T.  had  concluded 
the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  8. — A resolution  submitted  by 
Mr.  Brodhead  relative  to  paying  the  widow  of  the 
1 ite  representative  J.  W.  Humbeck,  the  usual  per 
diem  to  the  time  of  his  death,  gave  rise  to  a de- 
bate, it  was  finally  referred  to  the  committee  on  ac- 
counts. 

A number  of  resolutions  were  presented,  and  pro- 
gress was  made  in  a variety  of  bills.  The  current 
business  was  interrupted  by  a motion  of 

Mr.  Vinton,  that  the  house  go  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  the  loan  bill.  The  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

[The  proceedings  of  the  committee  will  be  found 
in  this  number.] 

Wednesday,  Feb  9.— The  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional quarters  near  New  Orleans  for  United  States 
soldiers  and  voluuteers,  was  taken  up  and  passed. 

Loan  Bill.— On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb,  ol  Ga.,  the 
house  went  into  committee,  Mr.  Bolls  in  the  chair, 
and  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  au- 
thorise a loan  not  to  exceed  $18,500,000. 

Mr.  Fischer,  addressed  the  committee. 

Mr.  Marsh,  then  got  the  floor,  and  the  committee 
rose. 

The  Speaker,  communicated  the  report  and  map 
of  Lieut.  Emory,  and  also  the  journal  of  Capt.  A. 
R.  Johnson,  to  California.  Referred. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Mo.,  gave  notice  for  a resolution  of 
thanks  &c.,  to  Col.  Doniphan,  and  Brigadier  Gen. 
Price,  &c.  6 

The  house  adjourned 

Thursday,  Feb.  10.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ark.,  intro- 
duced a bill  to  create  the  office  of  surveyor  of  public 
lands  for  the  territory  of  O.  egon,  and  to  provide  for 
the  sale  ol  said  lands,  and  lor  other  purposes.  Read 
twice  and  referred. 

On  motion  of  Mi.  Donnell,  of  N.  C.,  the  judiciary 
coiBmitt.ee  were  directed  to  inquire  relative  to  the 
act  of  1789,  relative  to  certain  process  of  U.  States 
courts. 

oir.  Phelps,  a bill  to  revise  the  act  providing  pay- 
ment for  horses  lost  in  the  military  service. 

Mr.  Ewans,  of  Md.,  a resolution  instructing  the 
committee  on  commerce  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  making  an  appropriation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  at  Havre  de  Grace. 

Mr.  King,  of  Mass.,  presented  a memorial  from 
the  Society  of  Fiiends  of  Ne.v  England,  for  the 
speedy  termination  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign relations  and  printed. 

The  motion  to  reler  prevailed;  hut  on  the  question 
of  printing,  a debate  ensued,  in  which  several  mem- 
bers participated. 

Mr.  King , of  Mass., said  the  memorial  was  signed 
y some  9,000  persons,  scattered  throughout  six  so 
vereign  stales  ol  the  Union,  and  who  were  entitled 
to  the  respect  uniformly  awarded  to  memorialists  on 
less  important  subjects. 

Mr.  Cobb,  ol  Ga.,  opposed  the  printing. 

Mr.  Henley  said  that  memorials  of  a similar  char- 
acter had  beiore  been  presented  When  these  ne- 
monalists  called  upon  them  to  feel  their  responsibili- 
ty on  this  subject,  they  indirectly  charged  that 
congress  did  not  feel  such  responsibility — a charge 
which  was  false. 

He  was  proud  to  acknowledge  that  there  were 
many  of  this  denomination  in  his  own  district — some 
of  them  his  relatives — out  they  have  uniformity 
beeu  opposed  to  every  contest  in  which  our  country 
has  Oeen  engaged — they  opposed  the  revolution,  tney 
opposed  the  last  war  wt.h  Great  Britain,  and  t-iey 
are  oow  opposed  to  the  war  with  Mexico.  They 


have  allowed  their  peculiar  notions  to  exceed  their 
patriotism  and  love  of  country.  They  now  ask  that 
we  -hall  make  peace  at  all  hazards — not  such  a 
peace  as  is  demanded  for  the  mainleinam-e  of  our 
honor  and  integrity.  He  respected  these  people, 
but  had  no  respect  for  their  opinions  on  this  subject. 
We  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  the  frailties 
of  human  nature  as  well  as  others,  arid  are  no  more 
conscientious  than  other  people.  When  they  are 
willing  to  support  a military  chieltain  lor  the  presi- 
dency, it  is  bui  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  might, 
without  great  violence  to  their  leelmgs  and  religious 
principles,  sustain  also  measures  necessary  for  (he 
security,  honor  and  glory  of  the  country 

Mr.  Palfrey  advocated  the  printing.  It  was  the 
right  of  every  description  of  petitioners  tnat  their 
views  should  be  given  to  the  puhlie,  on  questions 
affecting  the  public  interests. 

Mr.  Cobb,o(  Ga,  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  print 
on  the  table.  Lost — ayes  81,  nays  96  The  ques- 
tion then  recurring  on  Mr  King's  uuiioii,  the  print 
ing  was  ordered — teas  98,  nays  83. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  com  uitlea  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  onion,  and  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the 

Loan  bill.  — Mr.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  proceede  1 to 
give  his  views  on  the  policy  and  mea-ures  of  the 
administration. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  M rss. 

Mr.  Dale,  of  N.  Y.,  next  look  the  floor,  but  the 
committee  was  found  without  a quorum,  and  tne 
house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  11  Militia  of  the  United  Stales.  An 
abstract  of  the  returns  ol  the  several  stales,  received  from 
the  secretary  of  war,  was  laid  before  the  house  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Negotiation  for  peace.  A message  from  the  president, 
in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  ihe  house  of  the  7th  instant, 
transmiting  a report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  which 
states  that  no  communication  has  been  received  from 
Mexico  containing  “propositions  from  (he  Mexican  au- 
thorities or  commissioners  for  a ireaty  of  p ace.’’  except 
the  “counter  project’’  presented  by  the  Mexican  co  n-ins- 
sio.sers  to  the  commissioners  ol  the  U.  States,  on  the  6 h 
of  September  last,  a copy  of  which,  with  accompanying 
documents,  vvas  communicated  to  the  senate  on  the  2d 
instant. 

A copy  of  the  communication  to  the  senate,  embracing 
the  “project,”  accompanied  the  present  report  of  the  se- 
cretary. The  message  and  documents  were  laid  on  the 
table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  house  resolved  to  take  up  the  private  calendar. 

The  hill  from  the  senate  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  was  taken  up,  and  a debate  ensued 
which  occupied  the  day.  Without  deciding  it,  the  com- 
mittee rose  and  the  house  adjourned  till  Monday. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinton,  the  house  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  stale  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  Bolls  in  the  chair,  and  proceeded  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  bill  to  authorize  a loan  of  $18,590,- 
000  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Vinton  moved  to  strike  out  $18,599,000  aril 
insert  $16,000,000  Mr.  V.  said,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  session,  tne  president  in  his  annual 
message,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  his 
annual  report,  both  slated  that  if  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico was  continued  till  the  1st  of  July,  1848,  a loan 
of  twenty  three  millio  is  of  dollars  vvas  all  that 
would  be  required  to  carry  on  the  government  to 
that  date,  and  leave  a balance  in  the  treasury  of 
lour  millions.  Tne  money  was  granted  by  congre-s 
and  the  money  obtained. 

Notwithstanding  those  assurances,  both  the  presi 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  their  annual 
reports  to  the  present  congress,  hid  informed  the  n 
that  an  additional  loan  of  eighteen  and  a nail  mil- 
lions would  he  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
government  to  the  1st  July,  1848,  the  period  speoi 
tied  above.  The  bill  beiore  us  vvas  reported  m ac- 
cordance with  iheir  recommendations. 

Shortly  alter  the  bill  was  reported,  perhaps  on  the 
same  day,  a communication  from  the  acting  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury,  apprised  the  house  of  an  error 
having  been  discovered  in  the  annual  report  of  tne 
treasury,  by  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  nearly 
seven  millions  of  dollars  more  in  the  treasury  than 
had  beeu  reported  in  the  message,  m consequence  of 
which  a loan  of  twelve  millions,  instead  ol  eighteen 
and  a half  millions,  would  only  he  required. 

A few  days  after,  however,  the  same  officer  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  the  house  apprising  them, 
that  ill  consequence  of  discovering  certain  deficien- 
cies in  former  appropriaiioiis,  to  the  amount  oi  -ioouI 
four  millions,  the  loan  required  would  be  sixteen 
millions  uisteuu  oi  twelve  millions,  as  he  had  slated 
in  his  Jirst  communication.  Mr.  V.  had  now  sub. 
united  the  motion  to  make  the  loan  sixteen  miliiong 
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in  accordance  to  the  executive  reconrniend  ition,  and 
because  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  a?ln  for  no 
more,  and  not  because  he  believed  that  so rn  would 
suffice  to  carry  on  the  government  to  the  1st  J ily, 
when  the  new  fiscal  year  commences. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  V.  thought  that  twenty-five 
millions  would  be  wanted  to  carry  us  safely  to  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  that  without  including 
appropriations  for  the  thirty  thousand  additional 
men  required  by  the  executive  (or  prosecuting  the 
war,  a further  loan  of  from  thirty  five  to  thirty  eight 
millions  would  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing the  1st  July,  1848.  He  knew  that  there 
was  a wide  difference  between  these  sums,  and  the 
official  estimates,  and  that  it  might  be  considered 
bold  in  him  to  put  forth  his  opinions  in  opposition  to 
the  highest  official  authorities.  But  he  felt  that  he 
had  some  right  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  esti- 
mates of  those  officers,  when  it  was  demonstrated 
that  they  had  already  made  such  errors  in  their  of- 
ficial estimates.  Instead  of  twenty  three  millions, 
asked  for  at  the  last  sessiin  and  stated  to  be  ade- 
quate, we  are  now  asked  to  supply  sixteen  millions 
additional  to  carry  us  to  the  end  of  June  and,  then, 
according  to  the  official  estimates  themselves,  we  shai! 
have  but  three  instead  of  four  millions  surplus, 
which  the  president  deemed  prudent  to  have  always 
in  the  treasury  to  meet  possible  contingencies.  It 
was  obvious  therefore,  that  the  sum  of  forty  millions, 
instead  of  twenty  three  millions,  was  the  amount  for 
which  the  last  session  of  congress  ought  to  have 
provided  a loan.  If  any  member  of  the  opposition 
at  the  last  session  had  ventured  the  opinion  that 
forty  millions  were  wanted,  he  would  hardly  have 
escaped  the  imputation  of  a desire  to  impair  the  pu  i 
lie  credit,  and  in  that  way,  ‘-give  aid  and  comfort” 
to  Mexico. 

These  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  executive  ren- 
dered it  imperative  upon  congress  to  examine  the 
subject.  How  did  these  miscalculations  happen?  Is 
the  loan  now  asked  for  enongbr  Are  there  any  mis- 
stakes  in  the  estimates  for  the  next  year? 

By  looking  into  the  official  estimates  presented 
last  year,  and  comparing  them  with  results,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  receipts  were  largely  over  estimated 
and  ilie  expenses  largely  under  estimated  1’he  ex 
penses  largely  exceeded  the  receipts.  For  ibe  over 
estimates,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  responsi- 
ble; for  the  under  estimates,  ilie  secretary  of  wai  is 
accountable.  Both  of  these  officers  were  naturally 
disposed  to  put  as  good  a face  as  possible  mi  rue 
state  of  their  affairs.  What  men  desire  they  c.n 
easily  persuade  themselves  to  believe.  Gieat  allow- 
ances ought  to  be  made  for  the  uncertainly  oi  luiure 
receipts  and  future  expenditures,  but  will)  ali  this 
uncertainty,  the  heads  of  departments  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  a reasonable  approach  ol  the  truth. — 
In  piivats  I ife,if  an  individual  carrying  on  Ins  business 
habitually  over  estimates  ills  receipts  ami  underrates 
his  expenses,  it  requires  no  prophet  toforteli  Ural  lie 
b doomed  to  be  a bankrupt,  and  that  too,  oelore  ne 
is  aware  of  it. 

This  is  equally  Irui  of  the  great  undertakings  oi 
governments.  When  a great  woikis  undertaken, 
the  execution  of  which  requires  inultipled  and  com 
plicated  operations  to  be  conducted  on  a large  sca.e, 
often  limes  under  pressing  emergencies,  that  uvei 
rule  all  calculations  ol  economy,  where  I -sues  are 
met  with  from  all  the  elements  and  from  the  hand 
of  violence,  and  all  is  to  bo  done  by  a thousand 
agents,  who  are  making  contracts  and  disbursing 
money,  scattered  over  a large  space  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  their  principal;  and  most  especially  li 
these  agents,  one  and  all,  are  impressed  %viln  me 
idea  that  Inetr  principal  is  rich  and  very  aole  to  pay, 
and  not  a few  ol  them  are  of  faithless  inoialwy,  and 
believe  that  he  is  a great  goose,  whoso  learners 
rightfully  belong  to  him  who  can  piuckme.o;  aod  i , 
to  cap  the  climax,  he  himself  puis  toe  highest  pos- 
sible estimates  on  his  means,  and  underrates- me  Cost, 
we  may  be  sure  he  will  have  a saa  lime  in  looting 
the  bilie.  Last  year,  the  animal  report  ot  Hie  secre- 
tary of  treasury  on  the  slate  of  lue  finances,  .vine  . 
is  always  presented  to  congress  wimu  die  yea.  i» 
nearly  half  expired,  over  estimated  me  revenue  o. 
the  lllen  current  year  near  tive  millions,  and  unu  i 
estimated  me  expenditures  oi  the  year  more  mao 
lour  millions;  making  together,  at  me  end  ot  m 
year,  a balance  against  the  treasury  gc  eater  man  ms 
estimate, ol  mure  than  nine  millions; ..  tilth  ui  coui-e, 
occasions,  m pari,  the  necessity  101  the  loan  ;.o.% 
asked  ior.  The  aecietaiy  now  letis  os  ma.  a .ua  . 
of  sixteen  millions  -nil  carry  him  ihrougu  mo  yeai 
If  me  secretary’s  over  estimates  a mi  under  cs.i.n.-c 
of  the  reci  ipis  and  expenditures  oi  lira  yeai  am  a 
wide  ol  the  mars  as  l nuve  snuwti  m .sc  oi  me  ia- 
lo  have  uteu  ui  ine  cui  it-putidiii,,  pc.  lou  ol  no 
year — say  time  mi, lions — mat  so,,:,  aaued  u mi 
SlXicen,  will  i. she  l w cnly  hv o m iiliuu!  as  me  a oou.. 
Of  loan  that  ha  ought  to  have  asked  ior.  liut  gen- 


tlemen will  perhaps  say  that  this  has  pul  hi  n on  his 
guard;  that  he  has  pr  i filer!  by  experience.  So  fi", 
from  it,  he  regretted  to  say  that  the  secretary  ha- 
estimated  the  revenues  of  thi*  year  n mre- than 
eight  and  a half  millions  above  the  receipts  of  the 
last;  the  estimates  of  the  receipts  for  this  year  being 
$34,900,001),  while  the  sum  total  of  all  'he  revenues 
of  last  year  was  $20,346  790  37  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  he  is  again  live  millions  above  the 
mark.  F ir  example,  he  estimates  the  customs  for 
the  three  last  quarters  of  this  year  al  a fraction  un- 
der twenty  millions,  ($19  893  742  59  ) The  returns 
for  the  first  of  those  three  quarters  are  now  received, 
show  the  duties  for  that  quarter  to  a nount  ■ it v 
to  a fraction  over  five  and  a quarter  millions,  ($5 
337,874  84  ) The  actual  receipts  from  'he  o nto  ns 
last  year  ver-  $23,747,864  66.  H-  •stimaim  in 
customs  this  year  at  $31,000.000— being  in  excess 
over  the  actual  receip;  < ot  iast  year  of  seven  and  a 
quarter  millions 

So  much  for  the  customs:  now  let  us  turn  to  the 
public  lands.  The  last  three  years  have  been  years 
of  great  prosperity  in  the  wesland  southwest,  where 
the  public  land  • are  situated.  For  those  three  years 
the  an  ual  average  income  from  the  sales  of  the 
lands  has  been  below  two  and  a half  millions — 
($2,419,942  66  ) In  his  annual  report  a year  ago, 

• fir-,  secretary  eslimated  the.  receip-  of  the  public 
lands  for  the  then  eurrent  year  at  $3,400,000.  His 
report  of  this  year  shows  ttia=  met  aolnatl'  yielded- 
only  §2,493,355  20,  being  an  over  estimate  of  near  a- 
million  of  dollars;  and  yet,  in  the  lace  of  these 
facts,  he  puts  down  his  estimate  of  the  public  lands 
for  this  year  at  §3,500.000.  But  iet  it  be  admitted 
tiut  the  income  lr>m  vne  puolic  lands  will  equal  ms 
calculations.  ftie  question  then  arises,  cast  ne  use 
the  moneys  derived  from  this  source  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent expee-es  ot  the  government?  He  undoubtedly 
can  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  ol  the  two  first 
quarteis  of  this  year  in  that  way  out  he  has  no  right 
so  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  m la  a li-r  tue 
first  ot  January  last.  In  his  estimates -if  l us  year 
and  the  next  fiscal  year,  ne  has  treated  (he  mo  ie-s 
to  be  derived  irom  inis  source  as  though  they  Oe 
longed  to  the  gi  nerai  revenue,  and  were  to  oe  used 
lor  i tie  cm  rent  ex  pens.-  ol  the  government.  Phis, 
as  he  co  nceived,  .-asm  direct  vrulamm  ol  me  ict 
of  the  Iasi  ses-iou  lo  raise  a iia-i  of  twenty -three 
millions  of  dollar-,  winch  -pe  ificahy  ph-dged  tue 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  pay,  n »t,  ine  inte- 
rest on  the  loan,  and  the  residue  lo  be  applied  to  me 
purenase  ui  me  slock  when  the  same  can  ue  oouglil 
at  a price  not  annep.i.  un.  nil  n.i  might 
see  on  wil  l looting  till  • nraaou  ol  111  i p rill  , reve- 
nue is  placed  oy  ma  act,  ne  wuuid  read  the  pruvi 
sion  on  that  subject,  which  i-.  i.i  lire  following  word-: 
*•  that  ior  me  payment  ol  tue  stock  wm.  i)  ma,  ne 
crualed  uuut-r  lue  provisions  ol  Inis  act,  lue  sales  ol 
puOhc  laud  ace  lie l'e. >y  pledged,  alld  It  Is  made  the 
duly  of  me  sec i c lac,  ol  me  irea-tuy  to  use  and 
apply  ah  moneys  winch  may  fi-  received  into  me 
treasury  l.»r  he  .-ales  ot  I 1C  puolic  lauds  allot  lire 
lsi  nay  ol  January,  1848  first  to  pay  the. interest  on 
all  stocks  is-Ued  >>y  in  me  ul  tins  ac. ; and,  secondly, 
to  use  tue  oaiauee  oi  sal  . tec.  ipis,  nliei  pay  mg  the 
Hu  crest  aiure-.nu,  in  me  pUicira-e  ol  sat  t sioeu  at 
men  .ua.ket  iclue:  Provided,  A i mo  e In  ...  par 
Snail  Oe  pal  l mr  air  ..to  k-  ” 

Now,  tins  makes  the  pi  m e I o'  lit.;  ptlolic  lands 
a sinking  lunu  lor  the  hquiuation  oi  the  loan  ol 
twenty  mice  uiilii.m-,  and  expr-ssiy  enjoins  li  on  lue 
sccretaiy  so  t-o  apply  . 1 1 c i4 1 . lie  believed  those  m 
tins  house  uuiiiiiig  quite  opposite  Opiuious  on  must 
questions  ui  uoaouc  uun-  u in  giving  mis  pledge  lui 
- e i y oifiereu.  masons,  ile  >va-  a mem  -er  ol  ilie 
committee  mat  rep  n tea  me  oLil,  and  veiy  wed  re- 
culMsv.lvu  M-Mkt  els  o -ii  reasons  were,  fie  luougin 
dial  wuate-ei  oilier  loans  me  -textual  war  mig-i 
ieilui-r  lie-  cssaiy,  alii  lU-weVci  they  illglu  sink  In 
me  maikei,.  wim  mis  mud  to  uack  I , in  is.  stuck 
could  tw  ci  sink  to  a lo  . eon.  1’tiose  win,  Have 
adveiiiijieu  tueir  money  In  tins  slock  nav.  a right  to 
uc.uaiid  a laimiut  exeeulf-on  ot  tnis  pledge.  Thai 
iMt  i-  uo-i  uelu  pul',  and  li  Is  tile  uuutiuen  duty 
.1  me  seciciaiy  ui  me  uca-ory  to  susia  n us  credit 
oy  a luimml  opphcatiuu  ui  tue  moneys  wulchmay 
oe  rceeiwcu  i u u,  lire  treasury  irum  lue  sales  ol  lauds, 
rle  .mu  ms  reasons  ior  agreeing  i , mat  pieuge,  ill 
. men  me  uw  .<ers  ul  me  stock  a.e  ouliemutciy  ii  at 
oil  intc nested  tie  was  very  glad  to  take  mu  u.  alien 

ui  me  pu wiic  leie-.ue  out  ui  me  genciai  treasury, 
aim  Uicreuy  tnl'uw  me  support  oi  .Ue  government 
,. po it  the  customs  alone,  a-  uu  ui  me  sutesi  means 
u co  pern,  b lue  0u- tinmen-,  unu  i the  pressiiie  ui 
,i-  m c s-n lbs,  iu  auaitU  ii  al  an  earuei  day  luau  il 
net  . ne  oi.-j  in  ui/sciiie  /us  tree  trade  pun.  y, 

■ no  CO  ..c  U .c  k.  again  i ' nle  pi  U ccCluU  ol  tile  dome 
. n,.l  ...  me  Con, Illy,  as  li-ir  Uiiiy  S-IC  ioau'.dlM  Ul 
one  , .o.-j.ei  y and  oi  auuiiiiain  supply  oi  revenue, 
ue  uau  auotuer  reason  which  -veiguedelioiigiy  wun 


him  for  giv fog  the  lands  in  fitaige  F ><■  ip-ar  a quarter 
of  a century  uneea-ing  aff.,.  n hi  ; been  ma  e in  both 
branches  of  coo/. res-  to  break  down  tin*  » untie  laiwf 
system  and  squander  the  lands,  by  reducing  (he  pri  e 
so  low  that  they  would  no  tanner  he  regarded  a* 
worthy  the  care  of  congress  arid  'he  expens-  -f  -na  ■- 
aging  them.  He  thought  this  pledge,  with  all  those 
who  held  that  public  pledges  should  he  main' wine? 
inviolate,  would  he  a bar  to  any  future  legislation 
that  should  impair  its  value.  And  yet,  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  both  the  president  cf  the  United  Skates  in 
his  annual  message  to  congress  and  the  secretary  of 
he  treasury  in  his  annual  report,  utterly  regardless 
of  this  pledge  and  of  the  express  duty  enjoined  upon 
ihe  cr- tar  , came  ha<  k ' • the  attack  upon  this  I m l 
fund  with  renewed  vigor,  and  exhaust  ail  then  .-.n- 
ergy  with  no  little  -ophistry  of  argumen'  t i ini  i 
< uigiess  -,o  r-  duce  me  price  d the  lands.  And  for 
"Ital  o you  think?  No'  as  the  means  o'  paying  .tfc' 
the  debt  for  whsc  they  ne  mnr> gaged  m as  ihe- 
means  by  aid  of  which  they  expect  to  raise  the  loam 
now  asked  for.  And  that  there  may  be  no  pratexi 
on  this  subject  for  a repetition  oi  the  argument, 
which  only  a few  days  since  was  urged  on  tins  floor, 
that  a powerless  uinority  in  the  last  congress  ha  !' 
acquiesced  in  executive  usurpation?  becau-c  it  made 
no  movement  lo  arrest  them,  he  would  now  give  no- 
tice that  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  he  would  move  a 
resolution  to  inquire  if  the  injunctions  of  that  law  had 
been  obeyed. 

Others  ol  different  opinions  from  his  own  were  in- 
favor  of  giving  tins  pledge,  since  it  would  putao  end 
io  'he  policy  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  ihe  lands 
among  the  states.  Now,  u is  not  a little  remarkable 
that  the  secretary  assumes  that  this  pledge  has  inter- 
posed an  insuperable  bar  again-  distribution,  while 
at  the  same  lime  ne  utterly  disregard-  it  in  all  .Clie-r 
respecls  Had  k not  been  lor  this  notice  ofil  by  the 
secretary,  he  should  have  presumed  that  both  he  and 
ihe  president  had  inad  vertently  recoin  me >ded  a pol- 
icy subversive  of  the  express  injunctions  of  the  law. 
No- matter  if  all  the  results  could  be  realised  winch 
Hie  president  arid  secretary  seem  to  imagine  would 
loliow  Irum  a reduction  ol  the  price  of  the  public 
lauds,,  still  not  a dollar  of  it  could  be  lawfully  used/ 
in  aid  ol  the  loan  now  under  consideration;  nor  in 
aid  ul  Ui-  other  expenses  ol  the  government,  any 
lurlhei  than  so  mneli  in  the  moneys  liu  n the  sales  oi 
lands  as  ill  pay  the  accruing  illicit  st  on  the  tivenly 
three  mill  in  loan  would 'tj  that  -X'enl  diminish  Ilie 
cui  rent  expenses  oi  >tie  governiueui.  the  interest 
on  the  pun  ol  -Hal  loan  nmv  lira  mg  mtere-l,  and 
. n Ihe  wuole  ol  il  lor  next  year,  will  amount  to  two 
and  a half  millions  for  ttiis  year,  and  next,  hi  add* 
lion  lo  that,  eighteen  him,  red  thousand  dollars  have 
bten  received  p.  tor  lo  the  fiisi  ul  Januaiy,  which  t* 

■ ml  under  pledge;  making  together  lour  uiiiHo.is 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  i ne  whole  aiuoiul 
th  l can  be  used  lilts  year  and  ilex.  Iro  n the  sales 
ol  the  lands  in  and  o tile  general  euarge*  on-  trier 
treasury,  let  me  sales  amount  lb  .-hatthey  may- — 
WdUe  the  estimated  receipts  tor  tne  two  years  are 
six  and  a half  million-;  making,  thereiore,  an  over- 
estimate ui  any  eveul  ot  more  than  two  millions  irum 

■ hk>  branch  ol  the  puolic  revenue,  iiul,  if  he  had 
lime  lo  Uo  it,  be  thought  he  could  demonstrate  to  lue 
sall-lactluh  ul  the  House  that  II  .1  ,s  hardly,  possibse 
to  prevent U10  .viexicau  Uuuuly  I nd  waccaots  1 ro  o 
..1  soruthg  Lor  sev.  rai  year-  to  come  nearly  all  Ilie 
proceeds  ul  the  salespas  uttie  else  will  he  paid  ior 
lands  while  they  ai e outstanding,  and  lemam  at  their 
present  reduced  pi  ice.  being  in  the  market  worth 
but  liuie  more  than  halt  the  government  price  ol  Ui« 
quantity  ot  laud  which  Ih  y will  buy.  Il  llus  U-n-. 
tununale  result  should  oe  realized,  then  nearly  trpa 
whole  amuu.it  ol  the  secretary’s  'estimate  lor  the 
land,  would  have  lo  be  ueduoied  Iro  n the  means  of 
>ne  treasury,  and  the  interest  of  even  the  twenty 
in. te  ...uiam  loan  provided.  fo.r  otherwise.  Anti 
Here  he  wooid  dismiss  Use  euojecl  ol  the  estLuales. 
01  me  secretary  01  tlm  treasury,  and  bestow  some 
attention  on  muse  ol  tne  secretary  of  war,  which 

.arc  mu.cn  wider  oi  me  mark. 

He  had  aiready  known  that,  in  Ihe  estimates  prer- 
-cnleu  last  year  lor  me  expenses  or  Ihe  then  current 
year,  between  me  over  estimates  and  under  e-ti  nates 
ui  me  two  secretaries,  tne  trea-ury  was  worse  off'  at 
the  end  ui  l.e  year  than  mey  h-d  calculated  by  more 
than  nine  millions  of  dollars;  and  lhal  in  his  esti- 
mates lor  the  uow  current  year  the  secretary  01  ihe 
treasury  had  evidently  (alien  again  into  the  same 
error;  and  ibal,  in  tunning  an  opmiuu  as  lo  the  ex- 
tent ui  the  wauls  of  ihe  government  for  this  year 
uitjr  the  loan  now  asked  for,  we  must  add  10  ti  the 
amount  oi  tile  secretary’s  uver  estimate  of  receipts 
I or,  the  year,  amounting  u ali  prh  ability  to  at^lcast 
uve  ui  more  ...unions  01  dollars,  which  would  oring 
ihe  loan  .tauten  irum  Sixteen  up  lo  twenty  oue  rail- 
nulls  1.0  this  must  uc  atiaed  ..  hatever  may  us  the 
under  estimates  ul  the  secretary  ot  war.  At  live 
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la-t  s«ion  of  congress;  when  (tic  regular  esti'nates, 
»np  presented  for  'hr  present  fiscal  year,  which 
commenced  on  ihc  fir*-!  of  J 1 1 v . 1847  the  - hole  ex 
penniiures  for  the  year  m .It  b r • ties  of  the  public 

service,  were  estimated  ai  $45  781  784  51  Wc 
have  gone  through  one  moiltl  over  billot  t tie  vear. 
and  ■ i-  <sn 


duction  in  the  or  ginal  estimate  for  the  arrearages  of 
this  and  for  the  service  of  next  year  of  seven  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars.  In  submitting  these  reductions  the.  quar- 
termastei  general  writes  to  the  secretary  of  war 
that  his  first  e-ii  .nates  “were  made  out  from  daL 


i:end>  sent  hi  for  the  year  amount  j derived  from  the  experieuc  - of  the  last  year;”  and 


to  $62.'I83  660  07.  eo  po-eil  of  trie  following  items: 

E iiu  aled  es|.rnditnres  for  the  corrini  y ar  a-  * l 
,i  ovii  in  ihe  rc.jt.iri  oi  trie  secretai y of  the  ircasur 
for  the  current  year,  the  sum  f $58  615  6611  00 — 
bel«eet.  the  Dili  December,  the  date  of  that  report, 
end  the  date  of  the  acting  secretary’s  letter  to  con 
gtessoflbe  19th  of  January,  in  which  he  informed 
i he  house  that  the  loan  could  be  reduced  to  twelve 
millions,  the  secretary  of  war  had  sent  into  the  com 
tnittee  of  ways  and  means  further  estimates  for  the 
amount  of  $3,808,000,  and  on  the  3d  instant  the  sec 
retary  of  oar  sent  itt  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  a further  estimate  for  a deficiency  in  the 
quartermaster’s  depart. i.en  of  360,000;  Making  al- 
together the  nelore  mentioned  sum  oi  $62,783  660 
07  us  the  estimated  expenditures  of  the  year  which 
n.  gan  the  Isi  ot  Jul>  last,  instead  of  the  su  n of 
$45,781  784  51.  as  originally  estimated  at  the  begin 
Ultlg  • >!  ‘III  0-1  session  ot  Congees  . Of  this  last  sum 
the  seeretaiy  -I  war  estimated  for  the  arm-  pr  »per, 
volunteers,-  a.  d ordnance  nepartinelit  the  sum  of 
$23  97S  929  25  while  the  estimated  deficiencies  sent 
in  at  ‘tic  present  ses-ioti  by  the  secretary  of  war,  for 
the  ,,rmy  pr,  per,  volunteers,  and  ordnance,  amount 
to  ifie  additional  sum  oi  $14,033  439  74  It  we  bear 
to  .mud  that  the  ei»  ex.  ess  ov.  i the  estimates  for 
this  branch  ot  l ,e  p.ib  ,c  service  for  a single  year  is 
equal  to  the  a-h  de  a expense  (exoe)it  the  pay- 

ments cade  on  account  ol  ins  pu  , lie  tie  ,1)  ol  ihe 
entire  go.etnme.nl  under  the  administration  ol  ihe 
younger  Adams,  we  may  .ell  be  startled  at  this 
disclosure  oi  .vtiai  is  going  on.  Bui  it  is  said,  by 
way  ol  excuse  tor  this,  mat  a larger  force  bus  oeeu 
called  Hilo  tin  servit  e tb.ui  as  an lictpaled  when 
Uic  estimates  . ere  u .goially  ,iade  lor  the  year  (Jo-; 
-d  uble.Oty  a J,, tvet  foi  ec  bas  tit,eu  called  o-il  man  was 
provided  lot  m tiiese  estimates;  Oat  ts  mat  an  excuse  j 
lor  the  omission?  The  true  question  is,  ought  not  I 
Ihese  troops  to  have  been  estimated  for;  and,  it  so,  j 
why  was  it  omitted?  Has  the  admuii  tration  sin  e 
undertaken  any  great  military  ex,ied,lion  or  move- 
ment not  then  begun  or  decided  upon?  Were  not  our 
troops  then  in  New  Mexico  and  Calilonu...?  Were 
not  those  ol  Gen.  Tay  lor  as  tar  advanced  into  Mexico 
as  at  ihi«  day?  Was  not  ihe  invasion  of  Mexico 
through  Vera  Cruz  then  decided  upon;  and  bad  not 
the  comaiander-m-chitf  then  gone  from  this  city  to 
organize  and  take  comutanu  ol  me  expedition?  Had 
not  both  i/ie  coaimaiider-in-cbief  and  Gen  1’ayior, 
when  called  upon  officially,  gi.su  n as  meir  opinion 
Uial  to  accomplish  all  tnai  was  decided  upon  would 
require  a larger  luroe  Ihao  nas  even  yet  been  called 
into  the  service? 

But,  waiving  these  inquiries,  have  the  whol-  , 
mounts  ot  the  deficiencies  for  th  s yea.  bee,  ctcb 
yet  presented  to  congress?  He  was  aliaid  now  i 
appears  that  the  quarter  ua>ter  general,  on  ihe4i  . 
ol  November,  estimated  ihe  deficiency  in  |u8  oraneb 
ol  the.  service  as  ioiiows:  For  arrearages  in  ihe 
quartermaster's  derailment  proper,  seven  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  dollais;  aim  lor  clothing,  camp 
and  garrison  equipage,  nine  hundred  and  sixty’  thou 
laud  doiiars— making  in  aii  an  estimated  average  of 
eight  million  four  hundred  aud  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  In  submitting  this  estimate  to  the  secieiary 
of  war,  and  along  with  it  his  estimate  lor  toe  next 
fiscal  year,  amounting  tor  loat  year  to  $19,291,290, 
the  quartermaster  general  reman.*  mat  -mese  esti- 
mates are  oased  upon  me  supposition  trial  mere  will 
be  , * dm  filly  lotiiij-five  thousand  men  in  the  pay  ol 
the  government  to  oe  provided  lor,  to  keep  thirty  • 
five  thousand  effective  men  in  tne  held;  and  that 
force  is  lar  loo  small  lor  miy  .aluubie  purpose,  l'ne 
force  eslima  eu  lot,  w ill  every  man  ot  iricmbe  requir- 
ed.” ihe  secretary  ot  war,  notwithstanding,  re 
turned  these  estimates  to  tile  quartermaster  general 
lor  revision  and  reduction.  And  on  me  15m  ol 
November  tile  quartermaster  general  agam  .landed 
In  m.se  estimates,  nav.ng  cut  do..n  me  estimates 
lor  at  i enrages  m the  quarierutasler’s  deparlmeul, 
prupet  Horn  $7,5UU,OUU  to  $5,0  0,000.  auu  tnJ 
estimate  ot  atieaisge  tor  elotlnug,  ua  .paitd  garrison 
tqu.pag  iron)  $9bU,000  to  $6dO,0U0—  ..aking  a 

rcuuetloll  III  Hie  i«si  Ite.ii  oi  $000, U00.  a -U  ...  ific 

forute i Ol  $2,500,000,  uei.  g i,i  Ootu  a reduciioi.  oi 
$2,600,000  oeioo  uls  hist  estimate.  A.  Inc  same 
lime  uc  iciiuctu  (lie  caiimaie  lur  l>>v  i|Uuriei‘Uiysiei  •• 
department  lur  the  next  Uscai  year  iioia  iilneleci. 
millions  two  nun  lednluciy-oiie  ttiousalid  IWonunuicd 
dollars,  as  hist  esw.miltu,  iu  loiii.eeo  iiiu.m  s u» 
bumiied  aim  hii^-  lliousaim  oolla. .-  — oel.i0  a I t ,e- 
tluu  i.ti.  j.si  a y,  iji.si  cs.i  .,ule  it  U .I,.),,, 
lofty  one  tuousaud  tno  liuuot *si  Sunn,,  auu  „ te» 


he  also  sa  ‘Whether  those  reductions  be  judicibu 
ti  e finist  determine.  I wnuld  not  have  ventured  to 
make  them  bui  for  the  fact  that  two  sessions  of  con- 
gress will  have  terminated  before  the  expiration  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  estimates  now  submit 
ted  have  been  made.1'  Now  this  looks  directly  to 
large  deficiencies  again  next  year,  which  will  go  to 
swell  the  loan  that  will  then  be  required.  By  direc- 
tion of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  he  (Mr. 

V ) addressed  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  war  to 
know  why  the  original  estimates,  were  cut  down,  and 
to  ask  him  for  a copy  of  those  estimates  with  the 
quartermaster  general’s  letter  to  him  accompanying 
them  On  me  24th  of  January  the  secretary  of  war 
ftirni-hed  the  committee  with  a copy  of  the  original 
estimates,  and  a copy  of  the  quartermaster  general’s 
letter.  The  secretary  also  transmitted  to  the  com- 
mittee a report  to  him  from  the  quartermaster 
general  of  the  l8ih  of  January  last,  to  whom  the 
secretary  had  referred  the  committee’s  letter  of 
inquiry.  In  that  report  the  quarlermaster  general 
says  lo  the  secretary  “that  the  estimate  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  was  reduced  iu  consequence  of  the 
information  which  you  communicated  to  me  as  to 
the  policy  intended  to  be  adhered  to  by  the  esecu 
live,  ami  from  having  ascertained  between  the  4th 
! and  25  h of  November  that  the  expenses  of  sup- 
' polling  ihe  troops  in  the  interior  of  Mexico  were 
I not  so  great  as  I had  esli  oated  them.”  He  concludes 
' this  report  in  a manner  so  guarded  as  to  show  that 
\ he  had  no  confidence  in  being  aoie  to  earry  out 
these  reductions.  He  says,  in  conclusion,  “should 
i there  be  no  heavy  losses  of  properly,  and  no  exira- 
| ordinary  operations  undertaken  during  the  year,  and 
j the  troops  be  not  increased,  I think  toe  su  ns  asked 
I lor  wall  he  sufficient,  out  the  most  rigid  economy 
j will  be  required  to  make  them  do.”  It  is  very  im- 
i prooable  that  none  of  these  contingencies  will  occur 
in  die  course  of  the  next  eigoleen  months,  if  the 
j war  continue;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  all  of 
j them  will  happen.  We  may  therefore  put  it  down 
as  settled  that  tnese  reduction*  will  all  be  called  for. 
And  iu  prool  ol  it,  on  tne  3d  of  the  present  inon.h 
i only  len  days  after  his  letter  to  the  committee  o 
ways  and  means,  ihe  secretary  of  war  writes  to  the 
committee  that  a contingency  had  happened  Which 
made  it  necessary  to  have  an  additional  $360,090 
lor  the  clothing  department,  which  orings  hack  the 
j arrearages  for  clothing  Irom  the  reduced  sum  ol 
six  hundred  thousand  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  at  which  the  quartermaster  general 
hud  originally  estimated  it. 

If  we  would  make  sale  provision  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  we  shall  restore'  the  two  millions  eight  handled 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  were  taken  away 
from  the  quartermaster  general's  original  estimate.  II 
mis  be  done,  and  we  assume  there  will  be  no  other  ex 
penoitures  during  the  year,  beyond  vvliai  is  already  es 
tmiated  lor,  and  no  addition  made  id  t ,e  army,  men  the 
wants  oi  me  government  tor  this  year  beyond  us  means 
wail  stand  thus.- — I'o  the  loan  oi  sixteen  millions  now 
asked  lor  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  add  hve  mil 
lions  for  over-estimate  oi  ihe  revenue  of  tne  year,  and 
add  also  two  millions  eight  hundred  aud  sixty  thousand 
dollars  lor  the  under-estimate  of  Hie  expenditures  in  the 
war  department,  and  there  must  be  raised  by  loan  lo 
'-any  the  government  to  tbe  1st  of  July  next,  twenty- 
two  millions  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars 
Aiiu  me  loan  ol  me  las’  session,  winch  was  intended  to 
provide  lor  the  whole  ol  (he  piesent  year,  instead  ot 
twenty -three  millions,  which  tne  Sk-cretury,  as  already 
stated,  informed  Congress  was  ail  that  would  be  w anted, 
should  have  been  for  forty  five  millt-  ns  eight  hundrvd 
and  sixiy  tnuu-arul  dollars.  II  ibe  sixteen  millions  now- 
proposed  to  be  raised  will  meet  the  warns  of  the  gov- 
ernment, then  ihe  public  debt  at  Ihe  eiid  of  tbe  present 
fiscal  year  (June  30tu)  will  be  six(y-six  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  you  add  to  Inis  seven  millions  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  over  estimates  of  re- 
ceipts and  under-estimate  of  expenditures,  us  already 
explained,  die  debt  at  ihat  dale  will  be  se veiny- three 
millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

L t us  now  see  what  addition  will  be  made  to  this 
amount  at  (lie  end  ol  tne  next  fiscal  year,  which  ought 
property  to  be  provided  lor  ai  me  present  session  ol 
Coog.ess.  in  ppropria lions  fob  oexi  year,  winch  be- 
gins on  me  Is.  Oi  July  next,  must  be  made  .,t  tins  Ses- 
sion, and  ■ hen  the  appropriations  are  made  the  means 
to  pay  them  ought  to  be  pro-tded  at  the  same  time, 
loottau  «>l  raising  loans  on  an  emergency,  as  we  are 
now  ooligeo  o uo,  by  reason  ol  .lie  snort  estimate  of 
foe  secretary  oi  me  treasury,  when  the  twenty-, mee  mil 
iio.i  lo.,  . mu  was  passed  ai  me  last  session,  lfe  should 
nave  ample  mile  to  deg. mate  Ins  l ian  before  tue  money 
•-->  Warned,  f,  is,  therefore,  me  clear  ,»uiy  ol  me  VJxecu 
n«e  mask  tnai  provision  may  lie  made  at  mis  ..ession 
tor  eu  tne  wun  ew  lire  government  lor  me  next  year, 


and  not  come,  as  at  present,  a year  behind  the  proper 
time. 

What,  he  (Mr.  V.)  would  ask,  will  he  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  next  fiscal  year?  And  wliai 
will  be  the  deficiency  that  must  be  provided  for  by  loan? 
The  secretary  of  the  treasary  estimates  it  at  twenty  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand.  He  (Mr.  V ) was  afraid 
that  in  this  the  secretary  was  again  as  much  below  the 
mark  as  vve  now  know  he  was  a year  ago.  He  estimates 
the  receipts  for  next  year  at  thirty  five  millions— thirty- 
two  from  customs  aud  three  from  the  public  lands  — 
Now  he  had  already  shown  that  to  the  extent  of  the 
interest  on  the  twenty  million  loan  of  last  year,  and  no 
further,  can  he  use  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  year;  and  there  is  great  cause 
to  fear  that  the  soldo  rs’  bounty  land  warrants  will  eo 
dry  up  the  sales  as  not  to  bring  money  enough  from  that 
source  to  pay  even  the  interest  on  that  loan. 

Then  there  is  nothing  left  to  fall  back  upon  but  the 
customs.  So  many  causes— many  of  them  oftentimes 
accidental  or  occult — which  are  brought  suddenly  into 
action,  so  greatly  influence  the  commerce  of  ihe  country 
thnt  no  certain  estimate  can  be  made — they  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  approximations  only  to  the  truth.  Judging, 
however,  from  certain  great  andgeneral  causes  now  at 
work,  the  revenue  from  the  customs,  for  the  year  which 
begins  on  the  1st  of  July  next, cannot  be  safely  estimated 
at  more  than  twenty  six  or  twenty-seven  millions — say 
twenty-seven— and  put  the  land  at  a million  and  a half, 
making  twenty  eight  and  a half  for  the  year.  This  is 
the  measure  of  the  means  of  the  government.  He 
therefore  deducted  six  and  a half  millions  from  the  sec- 
retary’s estimate.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  the 
expenditures?  There  is  now  a much  larger  force  in  the 
public  service  than  was  employed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year;  and  tne  fact  that  the  Executive  is 
pressing  Congress  for  a large  addition  to  it,  shows  that, 
even  if  no  more  troops  are  granted  by  Congress,  all  now 
there  will  continue  to  be  employed,  and  that  therefore 
there  is  not  the  remotest  probability  that  the  expenses  of 
the  next  year  will  fall  below  those  of  this,  assuming 
them  to  be  no  more.  He  had  before  shown  that  the  es- 
timates for  this  year,  already  sent  in,  amount  to  sixty- 
two  millions  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand 
six  hundred  anti  sixty  dollars;  that  probably  two  and  ti 
half  millions  must  be  added  to  that  for  under  estimates 
in  the  quartermaster's  department — bringing  it  up  to 
upwards  of  sixty-five  millions,  to  which  must  be  added 
at  least  two  millions  for  additional  interest  next  year  on 
the  loan  now  proposed  to  be  raised,  and  that  which 
must  he  raised  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  year— say  sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars. — 
From  this  amount  take  the  next  year’s  revenue — twenty 
eight  and  a half  millions — and  there  will  be  a deficiency 
of  thirty-eight  and  a half  millions  to  be  provided  for  by 
loan,  instead  of  twenty  millions  and  a half,  as  estimated 
by  the  seretary  of  the  treasury,  showing  that  the  estimate 
for  this  year  and  next  is  about  equally  below  the  real 
wants  of  ihe  government;  that  for  next  year,  upon  this 
calculation, being  seventeen  millions  less  than  the  wants 
of  the  government,  while  that  for  this  year  is  now  ad- 
mined  to  have  been  sixteen  millions  too  small, with  every 
probability,  as  he  had  before  shown,  that  the  deficit  to 
be  supplied  by  loan  will  reach  twenty-three  millions  or 
more.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  quartermaster 
general's  estimate  alone,  for  the  next  year,  was  cut  down 
five  millions  and  forty-one  thousand,  in  the  manner  be- 
fore stated — the  origi  a!  estimate  having  been  for  that 
department  Sf  19,291 ,200,  which  was  reduced  io  $11250,. 
O.JO.  he  quartermaster  general,  it  will  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  says  it  will  require  the  most  rigid  economy  lo 
make  the  reduced  estimates  do,  should  there  be  no 
heavy  losses  of  property,  no  extraordinary  opera  ions 
u idcrinken  during  the  year,  and  the  iroo,,s  be  uot 
increase  !.  We  know  that  more  troops  are  urgently 
demanded;  that  losses  of  property  must  occur;  that  thy 
Executive  has  now  changed  liia  policy,  and  is  resolved 
upon  carrying  the  war  to  the  vitals  of  the  enemy.  whic‘i, 
t plain  English,  means  to  overrun  and  subdue  th  : 
whole  vast  territory  of  Mexico;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
that  policy,  vve  already  hear  that  great  operations  are 
organizing  fer  the  reduction  of  Potosi  a id  Queretaro.— 
What,  then  will  be  tlie  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year,  if  the  war  continue?  This  has  become 
a solemn  and  alirming  inquiry.  He  had  already  put 
down  the  probable  debt,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  at 
seventy-thr. e millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. — 
If  io  that  be  added  thirty-eight  and  a half  millions  for 
the  deficit  of  next  year,  the  amount,  at  ihe  close  of  th  * t 
year,  will  be  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  mil- 
lions of  hollars. 


If,  however,  die  sixteen  millions  now  asked  for  will  Jo 
fur  mis  year,  then  the  debt  at  ihe  end  of  next  year, 
should  there  be  a deficit  of  no  mire  than  thirty-eight 
aud  a hall  millions  in  that  year,  will  be  but  one  hundred 
lour  and  a half  millions.  According  to  the  estimates  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
next  year  will  be  eighty-six  and  a half  millions.  These 
estimates  are  all  predicated  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
increased  force  asked  tor  is  not  raised.  If  that  is  raised 
it  must  largely  increase  the  public  expenditures.  Iunuet 
be  estimated  fur,  and  appropriations  made  hereatter  for 
its  support.  Any  one  of  these  estimal  s exhibits  a sad 
prospect  for  the  country.  Looking  at  tlim  bill  as  a mere 
money  transaction  between  the  government  a id  tlio 
public  crcdi  or,  it  maybe  thought  to  be  more  ii  nest 
than  expedient  to  make  a disclosure  of  ihe  present  and 
prospective  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
cbuutrt ; but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  i- 
another  gaily  whose  agents  we  are,  the  tax  paying 
people,  wno  most  foot  the  bills,  and  who  have  a right 
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to  know  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth — to  know  how, 
by  whom,  and  for  what,  their  money  is  expended.  He 
felt  bound  to  sav,  that  from  the  nature  and  uncertainty 
of  the  facts  from  which  many  of  the  opinions  he  had 
s'ated  are  de  meed,  he  could  not  rely  with  entire  confi- 
dence in  tlie  correctness  of  all  his  conclusions;  but  they 
were  nevertheless  conclusions  he  could  not  avoid  coming 
to.  He  sincerely  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  country, 
that  his  calculations  were  as  much  above  the  future 
wants  of  the  government  as  the  past  esti  nates  of  the 
Executive  are  now  known  to  have  been  below  them. 


WAR  EXPENSES. 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  CAPITAL. 

By  Jllbevl  Gallelin. 

1.  There  are  in  political  economy  many  debata- 
able,  doubtful,  and  complex  propositions,  some  of 
which  it  may  be  impossible,  most  of  which  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  to  discuss  in  a popular  and 
generally  intelligible  manner.  But  there  are  some 
which  every  member  of  the  community  may  bring 
home  to  himself  and  clearly  understand.  Among 
these  may  be  counted  the  acquisition  and  applica- 
tion of  capital. 

Every  man  who  enjoys  a certain  income  knows 
that  he  will  grow  poorer  if  he  spends  more,  and 
richer  if  he  spends  less,  than  the  amount  of  that 
annual  income.  In  the  first  case,  he  loses  part  of 
his  capital:  in  the  other  he  acquires  a new  capital. 
Every  man  who  earns  his  living  by  his  industry  and 
labor,  » hatever  this  may  be,  knows  perfectly  well 
that  if  he  spends  annually  less  than  he  earns,  the 
difference  is  an  acquisition  of  capital.  The  jour- 
neyman who  in  the  course  of  the  \ ear  is  able  to  put 
forty  dollars  in  a Savings  nank  understands  this  as 
well  as  the  most  profound  political  economist. 

In  every  instan  e capital  is  produced  by  labor, 
and  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  that  which  is  produced 
over  and  above  the  amount  which  is  consumed.  It 
is  obvious  that,  since  this  is  true  of  every  individual, 
it  is  equally  true  of  the  aggregate  of  individuals  wh  . 
couipo-e  the  nation.  The  acq  tisition  of  capital,  or 
increase  of  wealth,  of  the  United  States  is,  in  any 
one  year,  equal  to  the  ex  ess  of  the  value  of  the 
productive  labor  o'  the  people,  over  and  above  the 
value  of  that  which  they  have  consumed  during  that 
year.  The  whole  capital  of  the  United  States  h is 
been  produced  by  the  accumulated  aggregate  of  that 
annual  excess  of  value  produced  over  value  con- 
turned. 

However  great  this  may  be,  it  ha3  generally  been 
inadequate  to  the  demand.  Iri  order  that  I hi  I miy 
be  productive,  labor  must  be  applied  to  it.  In  the 
forest  land,  which  constitutes  probably  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  that  which  has  as  yet  been  cultivated, 
it  is  iri  the  first  place  necessary  to  clear  the  land  ol 
trees  and  to  enclose  it.  The  average  price  of  this 
amounts  to  four  or  five  dollars  per  acre,  it  is  clear 
that  this  first  outlay,  the  cost  of  the  humblest  dwel- 
ling, and  of  absolutely  necessary  agricultural  build 
ings.  as  well  as  that  ot  horses  and  cattle,  require  a 
previously  exi-tiug  capital.  It  must  moreover  >e 
recollected  that  the  ordinary  products  ol  agriculture 
are  not  realized  till  after  the  crop.  The  la uorer, 
who  has  no  capital  whatever,  must  oe  supported , and 
his  wage-  advanced  to  turn  by  his  employer.  1’tie 
population  of  the  United  States  his  heretofore  in 
creased  at  the  rale  of  about  thirty  three  per  ee  it. 
in  ten  years;  and  there  has  been  therelore  a propor- 
tionate and  annually  increasing  demand  for  capuai 
for  agricultural  purposes  alone. 

At  the  time  when  America  was  first  settled  by 
British  colonists  the  lands  of  England  were  enclosed, 
fitted  for  cultivation,. stocked  with  horses  and  cattle, 
and  the  country  covered  with  every  species  of  ne- 
cessary buildings,  including  dwelling  houses.  Ame- 
rica, in  every  such  respect,  w as  a blank.  The  first 
colonists  brought  v\  i ih  them  but  a very  ,-mall  amount 
of  capital,  and  proportionate  to  their  numbers. — 
All  Inal  large  amount  of  fixed  and  personal  capital, 
of  which  England  was  possessed,  the  product  of  tlie 
surplus  labor  or  capital  accumulated  during  centu- 
ries, the  American  colonists  nad  to  create  by  then- 
own  industry  and  labor. 

A single  item  may  be  adverted  to.  The  number 
of  dwelling  houses  has  necessarily  oeen  increased, 
Hi  proportion  to  the  increase  ol  population  in  me 
city  ol  New  Ymk,  lor  instance,  where  tlie  popula- 
tion has  been  increased  lenlold  in  filly  years,  die 
number  ol  houses  which  were  built  more  than  fitly 
years  ago  is  extremely  sraa  I,  and  much  less  in  value 
than  that  of  houses  built  since  that  date,  which 
have  been  subsequently  pulled  down  or  destroyed  — 
The  whole  cost  01  the  dwelling  houses  now  exi-nug 
in  New  York,  winch,  alter  deducting  me  nominal 
value  of  the  lots,  may  be  estimated  at  about  one 
hundred  millions  ol  uoliars,  has  been  deirayed  by 
the  capital  acquired  during  the  last  filly  years. — 
The  taro*  yroccss  has  taken  place  not  only  in  every 


town  and  village,  but  throughout  the  whole  country. 
As  a whole,  the  general  result  has  been  much  less 
in  proportion  than  in  Ne  v York,  since,  during  that 
period,  the  population  of  the  United  States  at  large 
has  only  been  quadrupled.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  whole  amount  of  capital  absorbed  in  the  United 
States  in  that  wav,  during  that  period  of  fifty  years, 
does  not  fall  much  short  of  fifteen  hundred  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  whole  of  that  capital,  whatever  its  amount 
may  be,  has  not  been  yei  actually  expended,  since 
the  houses  do  exist;  but  it  has  been  applied  to  an 
unproductive  objeet.  It  is  clear  that  no  man  who  lives 
in  his  own  house  derives  any  revenue  from  it.  It  is 
a portion  of  that  which  he  spends  for  his  own  com- 
fort, and  which,  independent  of  wear  and  tear,  is 
equal  to  the  interest  of  the  capital  laid  out  in 
building  the  house.  Il  a man  lets  a house,  instead 
of  enjoying  it  for  his  own  use,  he  receives  a rent 
equivalent  to  that  interest.  But  the  person  who  oc- 
cupies the  house,  or  part  of  it,  and  who  pays  that 
rent,  does  not  derive  any  means  of  paying  it  from 
the  house  itself,  but  fro  n his  own  income  or  labor. — 
Thus  in  every  instance,  though  forming  an  impor- 
tant and  necessary  portion  of  the  fixed  capital  of 
the  nation,  dwelling  houses  are  unproductive,  and  a 
portion  of  the  consumption,  and  not  of  the  income 
of  the  nation. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  will  be 
easily  understood  why  the  acquisition  of  circulating 
capital  has  been  so  slow  in  the  United  States,  and 
wny  they  vere  obliged  to  depend  so  lo  ig  0.1  the  aid 
afforded  by  foreign  capital.  At  the  lime  when  inde 
pemleuce  was  declared,  and  for  more  than  thirty 
years  after,  America  was  always  in  debt  lo  Gre  it 
Britain.  Even  now  the  amount  of  accumulated  cir- 
culating capital  is  comparatively  small  and  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  ordinary  demand  for  it.  in  almost 
every  instance  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  extensive  plans  of  improvement,  whether  ra- 
tional or  wild,  have  been  borrowed  abroad;  and  there 
is  now  a large  debt  due  to  foreigners,  principally  lo 
British  subjects, due  not  Oy  individuals,  but  by  se- 
veral of  tne  states  It  is  doubtful  whether,  pending 
tlie  war  with  Mexico,  the  government  of  the  United 
Slates,  notwithstanding  ItieiF  unimpeached  credit, 
could  obtain  any  considerable  loan  at  par  for  a six 
per  cent,  stuck.  Hence  it  is  that  the  destruction  of 
circulating  capital,  caused  by  the  war  expenses,  is 
already  sensibly  felt. 

A merchant,  having  full  confidence  in  the  probity 
and  skill  of  a man  who  has  no  property,  sells  him 
on  credit  merchandise  worth  five  thousand  dollars; 
the  goo  s are  delivered,  and  on  the  same  day  are 
burnt,  oi  otherwise  destroyed,  by  some  unforeseen 
accident,  iu  this  case  there  is  no  capnal  left  which 
represents  the  debt  There  remains  only  a promise 
io  pay,  from  a man  who  has  no  properly  whatever. 
In  order  to  discharge  Hie  debt,  he  must,  Dy  his  sub- 
sequent labor  and  Irugality,  acquire  a new  capital. 

The  same  result  attends  war  expenses,  and  lor 
Hie  same  reason:  the  capital  thus  expended  has  been 
uesll  oy  ed. 

Tlie  public  debt  ol  Great  Britain  may  amount  to 
about  eight  hundred  millions  sterling;  and  there  is 
no  existing  capital  which  represents  that  det)l.  The 
creditors  hold  only  a promise  to  pay,  ilie  interest  ol 
which  they  receive  regularly.  This  payment  of  in- 
terest, and  general  confidence  in  the  good  >aiLh  ot 
government,  give  current  value  to  the  public  stocks 
or  piomises  to  pay.  But  the  government  has  no 
capital  whore  vi lii  to  pay  either  the  principal  or  in- 
terest. iu  order  lo  do  either,  taxes  must  oe  laid  on 
ihe  people  at  large.  The  people  must,  by  their  own 
I .bur  and  industry,  create  a new  capital  for  that 
purpose.,  Tlie  amount  oi  the  puolic  deot  is  equiva- 
lent, not  lo  ihe  whole,  out  lo  the  most  considerable 
poriloti  of  tlie  capital  winch  has  oeen  destroyed  by 
the  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  has  been  involved. 
Yet  not  lo  me  whoie,  since,  iu  order  lo  include  the 
whole  amount  of  capital  destroyed  by  those  wars, 
there  must  be  auded  lo  me  public  debt  incurred  all 
Hie  war  taxes  raised  and  expended  for  the  same 
purpuse. 

'The  preceding  observations,  though  illustrated  by 
the  example  ol  Great  Britain,  are  equally  applicable 
lo  Hie  UihioU  dales.  Almost  me  wiiule  capital  ap- 
pned  lo  war  expenses  is  destroyed,  because  u is  ex- 
peudeU  on  unproductive  obj  -ctS.  Tue  uiuUitlo  S f i 
war,  horses,  aim  a muili.lldc  ol  other  articles,  me  | 
actually  uesnoyeo,a  variety  oi  older  expenses, such 
as  those  ol  ir.  iisponmg,  and  alter -wards  ol  moving  i 
an  army  ilti  all  its  apparatus,  particularly  it  in  a 
loreigu  country , are  entirely  lost.  The  greal  ti  nt 
ol  l fie  noueys  raised  ICM  cau-y  uig  o i war  is  expend-  | 
ed  in  leeuillj,,  doming,  .mu  supporting  neti  wnom 
tue  war  uas  con  eneu  in  uupiuduolive  c onsumers;  . 
all  ol  whom,  oeiore  mat,  earned  enough  Oy  their  ; 
labor  at  least  lo  subsist;  and  most  ol  whom  did  pro-  ; 
duce  a surplus  over  and  above  their  personal  expea-  t 


. ses.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  nothing  remains  but  the 
s artillery,  muskets,  and  tents.  All  the  rest  of  the 
t capital  expended  for  the  land  forces  has  been  anni- 
e hiiated. 

it  1 do  not  perceive  that  any  deduction  can  be  made 
d from  that  aggregate,  other  than  the  profits  of  con- 
i,  tractors,  and  in  some  cases  those  of  persons  emplojr- 
s ed  in  producing  or  manufacturing  that  part  of  the 
suppli -s  which  is  drawn  from  home, 
t But,  whatever  may  be  the.  case  in  other  countries, 

; it  does  not  appear  that  any  deduction  should  be 
i made  in  Ihe  United  States  on  account  of  the  moneys 
s earned  by  men  who  may  have  been  employed  in 
s furnishing  certain  supplies.  There  is,  in  the  U. 

- Stales,  a constant  demand  for  capital  and  labor,  to 

i be  applied  to  productive  purposes.  Every  able- 
i bodied  man,  whether  cultivator  of  the  soil,  rnechan- 
I ic,  or  laborer,  ran,  in  the  United  Slates,  obtain  re- 
t munerating  wages:  and  therefore  every  man  em- 

ployed in  preparing  war  supplies,  for  instance,  in 

t building  war  steamers,  or  other  vessels,  has  been 
i diverted  from  some  analogous  employment  which 

- would  have  been  applied  to  productive  objects. 

It  is  not  without  a painful  feeling  that  we  are 
eompelled  to  admit  that  these  consequences  of  the 
Mexican  war  on  the  fiscal  and  commercial  concerns 
: of  the  nation  have  heretofore  been  greatly  alleviat- 
ed by  the  dreadful  calamity  which  has  affected  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  the  British  Isles.  A famine, 
caused  by  the  failure  of  one  important  crop,  and  by 
a diminution  in  those  of  other  articles  of  food,  sud- 
denly increased  our  exports  to  an  unparalleled 
amount,  far  exceeding  in  value  the  foreign  mer- 
chandise usually  wanted  by  the  United  States,  and 
causing,  accordingly,  not  only  an  increase  of  dutia- 
ble imports  and  of  revenue,  but  also  an  extraordina- 
ry influx  of  specie.  This  general  increase  of  wealth 
had,  among  othei  effects,  enabled  government  to 
| carry  on  the  war  without  its  evils  being  immediately 
■ felt. 

1 But  the  causes  which  had  produced  that  stale  of 
1 things  have,  at  least  for  the  present,  ceased  to  ope- 
rate. 

II.  The  preceding  observations  are  of  a general 
nature.  The  first  subject  of  special  inquiry  is  the 

- amount  of  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

All  the  receipts,  whether  arising  from  revenue, 
loans,  or  any  other  source,  are  paid  into  the  trea-u- 
sury,  and  therefore  known  to  the  secretary  of  that 
department.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  dis- 
bursements by  his  otvn  department,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  those  winch  relate  to  the  public 
debt.  But  with  respect  to  the  moneys  expended  by 
the  other  departments,  the  statements  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  only  show  the  amount  received 
by  each  from  the  treasury.  These  never  can  exceed 
that  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made.  The 
secretary  i3  bound,  provided  the  receipts  are  ade- 
quate, to  pay  to  each  department  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  its  use,  and  under  the  several  heads  of 
the  respective  appropriations.  But  he  is  in  no  de- 
gree responsible  lor  the  manner  in  which  the  moneys 
nave  been  expended  by  any  other  depratment  than 
his  own. 

In  ordinary  timers,  in  times  of  peace,  the  expenses 
of  each  department  correspond  so  nearly  with  the 
appropriations  that  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of 
ihe  treasury  of  the  moneys  paid  by  him  to  each, 
gives  to  the  public  a very  approximate  view  of  the 
actual  expenditures.  The  deficiencies  ‘ for  which 
additional  appropriations  may  be  asked  from  con- 
gress are  generally  inconsiderable.  But  in  time  of 
war  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
real  amount  of  expenditures,  to  recur  to  the  reports 
of  the  war  and  navy  departments.  Neither  can, 
indeed,  pay  more  than  the  amount  appropriated  but 
more  may  be  expended,  and  lor  the  dilfeience  a 
debt  may  have  been  incurred. 

I he  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  in  the  same  man- 
ner responsible  lor  the  correctness  of  his  estimates 
of  receipts.  But  with  respect  lo  those  of  expendi- 
tures by  any  other  department  than  his  own,  be  only 
transmits  those  prepared  by  each  department,  foe 
the  correctness  of  winch  each  is  respectively,  re- 
sponsible. 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING.  JUNE  30,  1847- 

[Under  tins,  caplion  or.  GuHalin  enters  into,  an 
examination  ol  Hie  several  official  reports,  so  far  as 
they  afford  data  lor  calculation. 

The  pamphlet  irom  winch  we  take  the  whale  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  Mr.  G , before  the  documents 
were  printed. 

Omitting  lor  want  of  room  ihe  particulars,  the 
following  is  his  recapitulation  ] 

As  far,  thereiure,  as  may  oe  inferred  from  the 
statements  lurnished,  it  would  appear  that  the  total 
amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1847,  lor  the  army  proper,  including  noth  the 
regulars  and  volunteers^  is  nearly  as  follows,  viz: 
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$21,648,394  20 
7,665,000  00 
3,870,890  00 
65,000  00 
2,000,000  00 


Quartermaster  Genera! 

Paymaster 

Subsistence,  estimated 
Surgeons 

Ordnance  and  navy,  estimated 

35.249  ,284  76 

The  amount  of  appropriations  made  was  $35,- 
545,292. 

FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1848. 

[Under  Ibis  head  he  enters  into  a similar  calcula- 
tion, which  we  must  also  omit.  The  recapitution 
shows:] 

Total  amount  of  estimated  receipts  $42,886,545  00 
“ of  expend  ilures  58,615,660  07 


Leaving  a deficiency  of  $15,729,114  27 
The  estimate  of  the  war  expenses,  lor  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1848,  derived  from  the  appropria- 
tions already  made,  and  from  the  estimates  of  addi- 
tional appropriations  asked  for  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  by  his  letter  of  November  24,  1847,  is 
as  fallows: 

Appropriated  by  act  ol  March  2,  1847, 
deducting  ordnance  $23,335,275 

Additional  appropriations  to  cover  de- 
ficiencies, deducting  ordnance  9,602,439 

Additional  appropriations  by  act  of 
Dec.,  1847  4,000,000 

Ordnance  and  navy  department,  esti- 
mated by  me  2,000,000 


P8, 937,714 

FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1849- 
It  appears  to  me  impossible  that  the  expenses  for 
that  year  should  not  be  equal  to  those  for  the  year 
ding  30th  June,  1848.  The  secretary  estimate 
them  at  only  <£31,856  758  50,  to  which,  adding  for 
navy  and  ordinance  my  estimate  of  two  millions, 
they  would  still  amount  to  less  than  thirty  four  mil- 
lions. 

The  great  diminution  is  in  the  quartermaster  gen- 
eral’s estimate,  which  is  reduced  to  $13,187,000, 
instead  of  $17,914  000  expended  in  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1848  On  this  subject  ttie  quartermaster 
general  writes  to  the  secretary  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, under  date  of  November  18  h,  1847: 

“Sir:  The  estimates  which  I sub  . lilted  for  your 
consideration  on  the  4th  instant,  for  the  service  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  were  made  out  from  data  de- 
rived trom  the  experience  of  the  last  year.  In  com- 
pliance with  your  suggestions,  I have  carefully  re- 
examined every  item;  and  in  all,  depending  in  any 
degree  upon  my  own  action,  or  that  of  ihe  officers  of 
the  department,  1 have  made  considerable  reduc- 
tions. Whether  those  reductions  be  judicious  tine 
must  determine.  I would  not  have  ventured  to  make 
them  but  for  the  fact  that  two  sessions  of  congress 
will  have  terminated  before  the  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  estimates  now  submitted 
have  been  made.  The  sums  asked  for  arrearages 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  not  more,  lam  per- 
suaded, thin  will  be  required.  Iain,  however,  nu- 
king every  effort  to  reduce  expenditures  of  every 
description  of  the  lowest  point  possible.” 

It  is  therefore  dear  that  the  estimate  was  under- 
rated, contrary  to  the  quartermaster  general’s  opin- 
ion; that  he  would  not  have  made  tile  reduction,  had 
he  not  relied  on  congress  making  up  the  deficiency 
before  the  whole  ol  the  money  was  wanted;  ami 
that  the  attempt  is  now  deliherately  made  to  under- 
rate the  expenses  which must  necessarily  be  incurred. 

CIRCULATING  CAPITAL  OF  THE  COUNTRV. 

111.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  causes 
which  had  heretofore  prevented  the  evils  of  the  war 
from  being  felt,  had,  at  least  for  a while,  ceased  to 
operate.  A total  derangement  has  taken  place  in 
England,  » Inch  appears  to  have  affected  almost  ev- 
ery branch  of  business  connected  with  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  concerns  of  the  country. 
The  cau  es  generally  assigned  are,  the  extraordinary 
imports  of  provisions,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
vestments in  railroads,  which  have  converted  circu- 
lating into  a fixed  capital  not  immediately  produc 
live.  There  may  be  other  more  remote  and  recondite 
causes.  Whatever  these  may  he,  the  results  are 
well  known.  Most  numerous  and  extensive  failures 
have  destroyed  confidence,  and  caused  a general 
pressure,  followed  by  a fall  of  prices  affecting  almost 
every  species  ol  commodity,  and  oy  a great  demand 
for  specie. 

The  effects  of  that  commercial  catastrophe  were 
immediately  fell  in  the  United  Stales.  There  was 
and  still  is  a reciprocal  want  ol  c.onfi  lence.  Hence, 
the  usual  mode  of  cmisinging  produce  to  England, 
accompanied  hy  bills  drawn  mi  ihe  consignees  fur  a 
large  pm  ion  ul  its  value,  has  Deen  considerably  im- 
peded. Ihe  low  prices  of  cotton  abroad  iuduced 
the  planters  to  keep  it  back;  and  every  arrival  I rout 
England  brought  large  parcels  of  American  stocks 


ordered  to  be  sold  for  what  they  would  fetch.  I he 
reaction  took  place  in  Ihe  early  part  of  November, 
when  it  was  manifested  by  its  infallible  index,  a rise 
in  the  rate  of  exchange  and  a consequent  exporta- 
tion of  specie. 

The  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  of 
the  city  of  New  York  was  lessened  near  two  mil- 
lions and  a half  of  dollars  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember. Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is 
any  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a long 
continued  exportation.  There  was,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  crisis  in  Great  Britain,  in  ihe  first 
place,  a large  exportation  of  specie  principally  to 
the  United  States,  in  any  payment  for  ihe  articles  of 
food  she  was  obliged  to  purchase,  and  subsequently 
a great  demand  for  specie.  This  has  been  a pi y 
supplied,  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  England  wants 
no  more.  If  any  continues  to  be  exported  there, 
this  is  principally  due  to  the  want  of  confidence,  and 
those  other  causes  which  created  a scarcity  of  bibs 
of  indubtable  credit  on  Europe,  and  raised  the  price 
of  these  two  per  cent,  above  the  true  par. 

There  is  yet  scattered  in  the  interior  a large  p 
tion  of  the  specie  imported  during  the  preceding 
year;  and  this  will,  as  is  always  the  case,  naturally 
flow  to  the  place  or  places  where  it  is  most  needed. 
In  point  of  fact,  this  has  already  taken  place;  a 
notwithstanding  the  continued  exportation,  the 
amouurit  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  hanks  has 
during  the  last  three  weeks;  been  increased  to  sev 
eral  hundred  dollars. 

As  soon  as  the  internal  navigation  shall  be  open  large 
quantities  of  maize,  pork,  and  other  articles  of  food 
will  be  exported  to  Europe;  and  cotlon  cannot  be 
held  back  much  longer.  Thus  far  every  thing  is  yet 
sound;  but  the  high  rate  (at  least  1 per  ct.  a month) 
at  which  money  is  borrowed  on  paper  of  undoubted 
credit,  would  alone  be  snffiuent  to  sho  v that  great 
caution  is  required  on  the  part  not  only  of  the  hanks 
but  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  active  bnsi 
ness. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  national 
wealth,  til  re  is  still  a perpetual  demand  for  capital 
The  circulating  capital  of  the  country  is  clearly  the 
fund  out  oi  which  the  public  revenue  and  loans  must 
be  raised;  and  the  effect  produced  hy  a demand  of 
thirty  millions  within  the  next  six  monins  requres 
serious  consideration. 

Five  eighths  of  the  revenue  derived  from  customs 
are  collected  in  New  York;  and  nine  tenths  in  five 
or  six  Atlantic  soaports.  These  duties  are  payaule 
the  moment  the  merchandize  is  landed,  or  with 
drawn  from  the  public  warehouses.  i'his  suusti. 
tution  of  immediate  payment,  for  the  lormer  sys- 
tem of  bonds  and  credit,  was  a sacrifice  I npuse  l o.i 
commerce,  the  importance  of  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  appreciated.  It  has  among  other  etiects, 
thrown  a considerable  portion  of  the  importing  uus 
iness  in  the  hands  of  foreign,  to  the  prejudice  ol 
American  houses?  Still  commerce,  lei l to  the  oper 
ation  of  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  knows  ho.v  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  existing  cireuin-Unces;  and,  not- 
withstanding tnis  change,  things  went  on  smoothly 
enough  so  long  as  peace  continued. 

The  necessary  effect  ol  a war  carried  on  m a lor 
eign  country,  of  our  war  wilh  Mexico,  is  Dial  the 
money  thus  collected  in  a few  seaports,  ani  in  fad 
advanced  oy  commerce,  instead  ol  being  expended 
with  so  i.e  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  country,  mus. 
be  immediately  transfer! ed  oy  the  treog  iry  depart- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  to  the  place  where  it  is 
wanted  and  expended.  The  great  mass  goes  to 
Mexico  and  New  Orleans,  whence  it  does  not  return 
to  New  York,  or  to  any  other  Atlantic  seaport;  since 
it  is  absoraed  and  destroyed  by  war  expenses. 

In  these  transfers  from  the  places  where  the  rev- 
enue is  collected,  the  secretary  has  done  nothing 
more  than  that  which  was  absolutely  necessary;— 
and  he  has  done  it  cautiously,  sktlluily,  and  with  as 
much  regard  for  local  a .d  commercial  concerns  as 
was  practicable.  The  city  of  New  York  has  had 
also  its  full  share  of  the  moneys  expended  for  local 
purposes,  or  for  the  purchase  of  supplies. 

This  city  is  not  only  the  port  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  revenue  is  collected,  but  it  has  alsi  be- 
come the  centre  of  all  the  great  moneyed  operations 
of  Lhe  country.  It  is  accordingly  the  place  also 
where  a considerable  share  ol  the  most  disposable 
portion  ol  the  circulating  capital  of  the  country  is 
concentrated.  This  most  disposable  is  that  which 
is  depusited  In  the  hanks  of  the  several  states.  And, 
exclusively  of  the  deposites  due  to  individuals,  the 
hanks  out  of  tills  city  have  al  ways  a larg  amount  de- 
deposited  in  the  city  banks.  Including  both 
items,  it  would  seem  from  the  general  returns 
from  all  the  hanks  that  the  amount  deposited  m 
those  ol  the  city  ol  New  York  does  tut  exceed  one 
lourth  part  ol  the  total  amount  deposited  to  all  the 
hanks  of  the  United  Stales.  Ti  . t experience  ii  as 


and  of  Louisiana,  the  deposites  in  the  banks  of  the 
southern  and  western  slates  are  available  only  for 
>cal  purposes,  and  contribute  but  very  little  to  the 
loans  whicli  may  he  wanted  by  the  United  States. — 
The.  same  observation  is  generally  applicable  to  the 
deposites  in  ihe  country  tucks  of  New  England,  N. 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Those  Atlantic  seaports, 
in  which  nine  tenths  of  the  revenue  are  collected, 
are  also  the  places  which  coutrioule  in  the  same 
proportion  to  the  national  loans.  Although  varying 
from  year  to  year,  the  amount  of  depo-ile . to  all  the 
oanks  of  the  United  Stales  which  aie  iruly  available 
for  general  purposes  may  be  estimated  al  t -vice  that 
which  is  deposited  in  the  city  hacks  ol  New  York. 
According  to  the  last  official  leport,  the  lollowing 
was  the  situation  of  both  the  city  and  country  banks 
of  New  York  on  the  1st  of  Nov  mher,  1847: 


Liabilities. 

City 

Country 

Total. 

Capital 

24,002  000 

19,278  000 

43.280  000 

Profits 

2 818,000 

3 165  000 

6,043  000 

Circulation 

6 954  000 

19  2i3  000 

26  237  000 

Deposites 

25,766,000 

9 331  000 

35  097  000 

Due  Lo  banks 

11,512,000 

5 522  000 

17  034  000 

Oother  debts 

674,000 

3,884  000 

4 558  000 

71,796,0U0 

60,453,000 

132  249.0U0 

Resources ■ 

Loans  &dis. 

44,003  000 

36  887,000 

80  890  090 

Ss’ks  &.  pr  h note 

- 5,2d9  000 

8.262,000 

13.471  000 

Notes,  sol.  bank 

S 1,010  000 

1.402,000 

2 420,000 

Mortgages 

155,000 

2,558,000 

2,713.000 

Due  Irani  banks 

3,207,000 

7 519.000 

10  727  000 

Loss  &.  expeuse 

364.000 

38o  000 

752.000 

Real  estate 

1,946,000 

1,519,000 

3,465  000 

.Specie 

8,002,000 

1,106  000 

9,108  O00 

Cash  ,leais 

7 892  000 

8l2  000 

8 704  000 

71  796,000 

60  453,000 

132  249,000 

Tha  deposites  in  the  city  Dauks  consist  ui  two 
items,  those  due  to  individuals  and  those  due  to  -auks 
out  of  the  city;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  uetween 
the  sums  due  to  and  trom  those  uauks,  wtuen  m .he 
lsi  oi  November  last  amounted  lu  $8,300,000,  and 
added  to  the  deposites  due  to  itidinuuais  mauo  an 
aggregate  of  core  nan  thirty  lour  millions.  B n it 
mu -l  he  observed  that  these  items,  - due  io  oaoks,” 
and  “due  truth  hanks,”  indicate  only  .lie  relative 
positioned  the  city  OauKS  compared  with  lh  so  al 
ihe  city  ; whether  within  or  Without  die  state.  U 
shows  dial  uanks  out  oi  Lhe  city  have  loUnd  it  eu  . 
veideiit  to  tuve  a largo  credit  in  me  oauks  of  this 
city  B it  hi  ouusidei  mg  vile  United  Blates  al  large, 
since  the  amount  due  to  all  die  Oauks  is  identic  witn 
die  amount  due  trom  all  die  u.iiiks,  onto  items  will 
disappear  altogether,  and  do  not  constitute  a real  re- 
Soul  ee. 

No  official  statement  of  the  situation  ol  trie  omiks 
subsequent  to  die  monin  oi  NovemOor  has  as  yet 
ueen  published.  Bu-,  trom  accouu.s  oh.amed  umu 
several  ut  die  most  ic-pee.aOie  ol  lie  i.nj  Uauk-,  it 
appears  dial  uuillig  die  mourn  1 Noiemoer  and  the 
nisi  weeks  ol  Dece  mer,  tue  a uouni  ot  their  ue— 
pushes  i including  those  one  uo.h  to  individuals  auu 
to  banks)  has  lessened  at  le  ,st  twenty  nve  per  cent. 
This  is,  in  reference  to  the  tis.  a.  and  commercial 
concerns  of  the  nation,  lhe  most  uupoi  t am  a., a pteg 
liarit  fact  which  nas  taken  place  since  me  commence 
men l of  the  war,  inasmuch  as  it  ...  <ws  , , , , 

manner  to  what  extent  die  war  expense  a d me 
consequent  destruction  oi  capital  have  udeo.etl  toe 
circulating  eaptlal  ol  die  country. 

Thai  the  deposites  m ua«ks  are  die  m uisposajlo 
circulating  capital  ol  the  U.dtcU  Buies  Is  nmuoiiaule, 

lor  the  simple  leasou  tllul  dley  Uear  llu  llliciesl. 

They  eousllluie,  dierclurc,  cViueuuy  Ihe  luull  ,.osl 
likely  lo  supply  die  means  ol  suns,  tlulug  to  me 
loans  ui  toe  U.nteu  Bta  es.  Is  dure  any  ol.ic:  sia.i- 
iai  lunu,  any  ulhet  amount  ot  doimaot  mempioy ed 
circulating  capital,  >■-  inch  may,  to  ally  coiisiueraoie 
extent  Conti  louie  lu  the  puhi.e  luaiisr  ii.et  ;,  ,„ay 
Slid  oe  So  e supeifiuuus  specie  m lhe  ulterior, 
some  small  amounts  hoarded  up  auu  „ ailing  lui  an 
eiigiole  i t:  v usluicu. ; uul  Lhe  l dal  amount  that  can 
oc  derived  doth  dial  source  will  ue  Unt  a most 
.-ignificaiil  Hem  compared  with  llu  amount  ot 
loan  which  is  required. 

idleie  may  ue  many  persons  desirous  oi  convenor' 
State  or  other  jucai  stocks,  houses  ;,r  any  mher 
maikeUoie  property  m to  .slacks  ot  die  U m teU 
t he  only  consequence  is,  that,  in  diis  ea 
enascls  Ui  SUCH  ouJCCla  mUSl,  lusiOaU  oi 

lemurs,  tied  me  moans  oi  iaish.g  mo  munojj  a.m 
this  uiUsl  likewise  he  snppilcu  uy  tno  sumo  tuna  oy 
the  circulating  eapliai  ol  the  cuumiy. 

Whatever  vie.,  ol  lue  suhjoe.  m.,y  .,c  .uke„  toe 
Conclusion  is  the  saute.  t ue  ci.oum ,|..0  . opnal 
must  suppiy  the  loans  a.,d  an  .m,  . M, 
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shown  that,  with  the  exception  ut  Bouth  Carolina  j winch  is  ihe  mast  acv.veiy  e.up.oyt 
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that  which,  m the  6r*t  insianne,  supplies  the  means; 

and  the  ability  of  the  bank-  lo  discount  is  lessened 
to  an  extent  equal  to  the  reduction  in  the  amount  o? 
their  deposites. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  that  the  ordinary  re 
turns,  in  payment  of  the  sales  of  imported  goods,  will 
enable,  commerce  to  pay,  not  however  without  some 
pressure,  the  fifteen  millions  of  custom  house  duties 
expected  to  be  collected  during  the  first  six  months, 
ofthe  calendar  year  1848.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
the  effect  of  a loan  o(  eighteen  millions  and  a half, 
a considerable  portion  of  which  must  be  supplied  by 
the  bank  deposites,  should  not  be  most  seriously  felt. 
The  bank  deposites,  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
diminished;  the  banks  must  curtail  their  discounts 
to  the  same  extent,  and  the  merchants  be  deprived 
to  a considerable  extent  ofthe  usual  accommodations 
on  which  they  rely  in  order  to  carry  on  their  business 
The  city  banks  understand  their  position;  they  will 
make  no  unnecessary  curtailment,  hut  they  will  resist 
the  demands  and  the  clamors  for  what  is  very  improp- 
erly called  a liberal  course,  that  is  to  say,  discounting 
beyond  their  means.  The  recollection  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  last  suspension  and  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  a sense  of  their  duty  to  the  public,  and 
the  danger  of  annihilation,  will  all  combine  in  ma- 
king them  pursue  with  firmness  the  only  safe  course. 
A suspension  or  specie  payments  would  forfeit  their 
charters,  and  there  is  now  no  hope  of  legislative  re- 
lief- for  it  is  provided  by  the  constitution  of  the  state 
that  ‘ the  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pas3  any 
law  sanctioning  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  suspension  or  specie  payments  by  any  person,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation,  issuing  oarik  notes  of  any 
description.” 

For  ali  this  there  is  no  remedy.  The  war  expen- 
ses for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  39,  1343,  -ire  in  a 
great  degree  already  incurred,  at  all  events  unavoid 
able.  According  lo  all  a.  pearance  the  evil  will  n; 
prolonged  at  least  one  year  longer.  There  is  hardly 
anv  hope  that  peace  shall  be  concluded  by  Uie  pre- 
ent  administration.  Unless  relief  should  come  from 
some  unexpected  coutingency  it  is  impossible  that 
the  pressure  should  not  become  more  ami  more  m 
tense,  and  be  felt  through  the  whole  country  as  Ion, 
as  the  war  continues. 

1 have  spoken  more  particularly  of  the  city  ot  N 
York  because  l know  it  best,  and  because  it  is  b; 
tar  the  ,osl  important  point,  in  reference  not  only 
to  commerce  and  revenue,  but  also  to  currency  . U 
has  been  proved  by  experience  thal  mo  banks  ol  this 
city  may  resume  and  sustain  specie  payments  alone, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  suspending  sum 
payments  is  attended  with  a similar  lailuie  oy  almost 
all  the  other  banks  in  the  Umie.i  Stales.  And  the 
same  causes  which  will  prt'du  e a pressure  in  New 
York  will  operate  directly  and  in  the  same  manner 
on  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  an  me  other 
important  seaports. 

ft  has  already  been  observed  that  me  deposi  es  mi 
the  banks  of  the  western  states  vere  wanted  and 
available  only  for  local  purposes.  Bat  that  was  nut 
saving  enough.  The  western  states  nave  not  a3  >el 
accumulated  a sufficient  circulating  capital  Dr  tneir 
local  demands.  Possessed  of  the  richest  soil  m n 
Union,  thal  is  their  only  w ant. 

In  all  their  undertakings,  whether  successful  or 

irrational,  they  have  always  relied  on  a foreign  .p 
ilal  It  is  i n possible  that  every  poiton  of'ne  U non 
should  not  be,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  uticeied  by 
any  considerable  diminution  and  destruction  t tn •; 
national  circulating  capital. 

THE  LOAN  REQUIRED- 

IV.  We  must  summit  to  that  which  is  unavoida- 
hie  In  order  lo  defrav  expenses  already  incurred  a 
loan  is  necessary ; for,  even  if  taxation  were  deemed 
m-elerable,  it  could  not  be  made  productive  in  lime, 
Lee  the  Question  now  is  only  with  respect  to  expenses 
incurred  or  to  be  incurred  prior  to  the  30m  ot  June 
next.  Wh.  tber  the  war  oe  approved  or  condemned, 
oubltc  faith  must  oe  maintained,  and  the  necessary 
loan  oe  negotiated  on  me  must  lavorahle  terms  Inal 
can  be  obtained,  and  m the  most  eligiole  lorm  that 
can  De  devised. 

it  is  impossible  lor  any  government  to  pretend  lo 
nrescribe  lue  rate  ot  interest  amt  other  coudi  lolls  on 
winch  money  shall  oe  lent  to  them— Hus  w.ll  depend 

i.n  the  confidence  placed  in  the  good  tailn  and  resour 
ces  oi  government,  on  the  general  rate  ul  interest  in 
tne  country, on  the  pruoaoihi,  “i  a longer  or  shorter 
war  and  on  several  o hut  vat  abie  consult;  atious  — 
there  is,  however  one  general  am.  apparently  m- 
variable  law.  A-  .lie  war  com. hues,  and  as  new 
annual  loans  are  required,  gov  r . -cuts  “*'e  OJ  -'Pet* 
led  to  pay  dearer  every  successive  eat  m the  mo- 
llfc,v  burrowed;  or,  winch  is  me  sane  wing,  toe 
marketable  pi  ic<-.  ol  their  stock,  is  .esseneu  every 
success.  >e  year.  i his  a-  DH  ..  pi  .ce  every  whei  , 
aim  IS  most  =ii  lam* 'O  m mmaocc  -I  GieU  B. . ... 
Dte-use  ever  since  the  beginning  o.  tue  13m  ecu. 


perfect  confidence  has  ai  vayx  been  placed  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  govern-ient.  arid  in  it-,  ability  l 
pay  at  least  the  interest.  Yel  in  «ftf.resaive 

war,  and  particularly  in  (hnse  r>f  .ore  receri--  tale, 
the  process  has  been  regularly  the  same,  sellmg  a 
three  per  cent,  stock  nearly  at  pa-  at  the  beginning 
of  th  war,  and  finally  the  value  gradually  decreasing 
every  year  at  the.  rate  of  about  fifty  per  cent. 

In  the  present  case,  the  terms  of  the  loan  will  in 
a great  degree  depend  on  the  opinion  which  the  ran- 
ney  lenders  may  entertain  respecting  the  prospect 
of  a speedy  peace,  or  rather  respecting  the  probabil- 
ity of  another,  and  a series  of  other  loans.  Most  of 
those  who  subscribe  to  a loan  expect  to  sell  it  with 
a profit,  and  are  therefore  apprehensive  of  the  effect 
produced  on  the  market  by  new  issues  of  sto-fe,  which 
must  necessarily  depreciate  its  value.  Was  it  not 
for  that  apprehension  it  is  profitable  that  a loan  in 
six  per  cent,  stock  might  be  obtained  at  a price  very 
little  helow  par. 

Whatever  the  rale  of  interest  or  the  price  of  the 
stock  issued  may  be,  I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  a 
simple  and  direct  loan,  for  which  nothing  but  stock 
shall  be  issued,  is  the  most  eligible  mode  of  borrow 
ing.  Whether  this  will  be  effected  by  giving  a six 
per  cent,  slock  at  a less  price  than  its  nominal  value, 
or  by  giving  a stock  bearing  a higher  interest  than 
six  per  cent,  at  par,  will  depend  in  some  degree  on 
th  opinions  of  the  money  lender-..  All  other  things 
being  equal,  although  1 vas,  from  particular  circum 
stances,  compelled  during  the  last  war  to  pursu  - a 
a different  course,  1 think  the  last  mode  to  tie  prefer- 
able. 

In  arranging  the  ter  ns  it  must  always  be  recol- 
lected that  there  is  an  important  difference  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales.  Entertaing  no 
expectation  of  ever  reimbursing  the  capital,  the 
sole  object  of  the  British  chancellor  ofthe  exchequer 
is  to  obtain  the  money  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
•I'Vteresl.  We 'most  never  lose  sight,  in  ihe  United 
Slates,  of  the  fundamental  principle,  heretofore  so 
constantly  adhered  to,  that  government  will  pay  the 
capital  of  the  debt  as  soon  as  practicable.  On  that 
principle  the  loans,  reimbursable  vithin  the  shortest 
possible  time,  are  always  preferable.  If  it  were 
practicable,  and  supposing,  for  instance,  that  both 
could  be  sold  for  the  same  price,  a seven  per  cent, 
-lock,  redeemable  within  ten  years,  would  appear  to 
me  more  eligible  than  one  hearing  six  per  cent,  in 
lerest  ami  redeemable  in  tv  years. 

TREASChT  ' O.  E». 

Tile  preceding  nb-.cn  . i » npp-y  only  to  details; 

• ul  there  is  m important  point  lo  which  1 wish  to  call 
Ihe  public  attention. 

Treasury  notes  were  first  introduced  by  me;  they 
arc  but  a mere  transcript  of  the  British  exchequer 
in  I Is,  and  were  intended  to  perform  the  same  office. 
At  tne  commencement  of  a >ar  they  afforded  a con- 
venient mode  of  anticip  ting  a portion  of  me  annual 
revenue,  equal  lev  the  amount  ol  notes  which  may  oe 
kept  in  circulation  at  par  or  anove  pur.  They  af- 
tord  the  means  ot  convenient  investment  for  a shori 
period;  and  the  extent  to  w ich  ibey  may  cirmia  e 
ut  par  depends  on  l ie  demand  for  such  inve-iment  . 

ney  are  made  payable  at  the  end  >1  a sh  o t p ri  • I, 
ge  era II)  one  year  from  their  date;  and  h-y  •>  ar  an 
interest  generally  lo  er  than  that  which  prevails  at' 
theli  r.  S • long  as  they  bear  ihose  <Oiarac: s 
they  ever  can  become  part  of  the  currency  . v > 
specie-  ul  paper,  oy  whomsoever  issued,  an  o come 
a currency  as  long  as  specie  payments  are  maintain 
ed,  unless  it  can  oe  excruoged  at  once  toe  specie  or 
its  nominal  value.  This  is  the  character  of  oauk 
notes;  and  it  is  wanted  in  the  treasury  note-,  the  vr 
lue  of  whicn  necessarily  fluctuates  according  de 
mand  and  to  lire  rate  at  which  money  may  or  boi 
rowed,  ft  above  par,  no  debtor  will  give  them  in 
paymentol  his  debt;  il  below  par,  no  creditor  will 
accept  them.  1 1 , in  order  to  increase  the  demand, 
they  are  made  receivable  in  payment  ol  custom 
house  duties,  or  auy  other  deul  due  to  government, 
they  are  suli  suojeci  to  the  same  general  ra  w.  If 
above  par  they  never  will  be  used  lor  the  purpose  of 
effecting  such  payment.  If  oelow  par,  government 
in  be  compelled  to  receive  -Am  in  payment 
whilst,  on  tne  oilier  Hand,  it  is  obliged  lo  make  all 
its  payments  in  specie,  or  in  drafts  equal  m value  to 
specie.  1 his  is  precisely  the  stale  ol  unngs  at  this 
moment.  In  order  to  increase  their  circulation  trie- 
treasury  notes  have  also  ueeu  made  convertible  at 
auy  time  into  a ms  per  tent,  slock;  which  would 
nave  answered  a good  put  pose  it  tue  price  ot  the 
sis  per  cent,  stock  could  have  been  maintained  at 
par. 

1'iiere  is,  ho  ever,  a stale  of  things  during  which 
,he  amount  ol  treasury  n <tes  may  ue  muetiiinely 
i -creased,  and  be  occasionally  used  as  a currency, 
t his  lakes  place  when  here  is  a general  suspension 
I ul  specie  payments.  When  this  catastrophe  cakes 
I place  in  IS  giauu  there  is  at  least  uniformity  of  de- 


pn-ciatjon.  > ha  notes  of  th-:  B mi k of  England  are 
<”b*«i'ute-t  for  specie;  and  the  price  of  ail  commu- 
nities r.f  ,bli,-  siocfes  an-'  of  exchequer  bills  is  regu- 
lated b'  ;hc  market  value  of  those  notes  in  specie. 
And  thi--  generally,  though  not  with  p rfeet  uni- 
formity. trll  depend  on  the  contraction  or  expansion 
of  the  bank  issues.  But  there  is  not  in  the  United 
Slates  any  such  general  standard.  During  a sus- 
pension of  specie  pavnients  the  amount  of  isstids  in 
bank  notes  is  regulated  in  each  state  by  its  laws  or 
by  public  opinion.  At  such  time  there  are  twenty 
or  thirty  species  of  currency,  according  to  locality; 
and  each  of  these  varies  in  each  place,  according  lo 
public  opinion,  which  in  some  instances  has  been 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  depreciation  within  very 
narrow  limits.  It  is  during  such  a state  of  things 
that  the  payment  of  treasury  notes  may  be  postpon- 
ed, ai  d the  issues  be  increased  indefinitely.  In  that 
case  they  become  puie  paper  money,  and  may  com 
pete,  perhaps  advantageously,  with  the  other  paper 
currencies  in  circulation  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  United  States  from  Ihe  time  of  the  general  sus 
pension  of  specie  payments  in  September  1811,  till  ' 
these  were  resumed  in  1816-17 

1 believe  that  il  was  in  1837,  and  after  another 
general  suspension  of  specie  payments  had  taken 
place,  that  treasury  notes  were  again  resorted  to;  and 
iht  y made  also  a part  of  the  loans  of  1841  and  1842. 
The  amount  roust  have  been,  however,  very  inconsi- 
derable, and  I never  saw  one'  of  them  But  they 
have  been  tne  foundati  n o'  the  two  war  loans  of 
July,  1846,  and  J<nuary,  1847,  in  which  the  issuing 
of  stock  is  but  a supplemental  • incident. 

The  amouH'  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  22,  1846, 
is  ten  millions,  and  that  by  (he  act  of  January  26, 
1847,  twenty- three  millions;  together  ihirlv-three 
millions,  including  both  the  notes  and  stock,  which 
mav  lie  issued  by  virtue  of  the  said  acts. 

The  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United  States  is 
now  helow  par,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
sees  clearly  that  a direct  loan,  Ioe  which  su  h stock 
would  he  issued,  could  hot  in  all  probability  be  ef- 
fected at  par.  He  Hunks  i:  may  be  done  by  substi 
luting  trea-ury  notes  tor  slock.  But  1 do  not  see  in 
what  manner  he  can  attain  his  object.  It  is  true  thal 
treasmy  no'es  aie  sold  now  at  a higher  p.-ice  than 
six  per  cent,  stock.  To  what  cause  is  this  owing? — 
Not  certainly  on  account  oi  their  converUbili  y into 
stock;  nor  beeause  there  is  a greater  demand  for 
short  investments,  which  is  impossible,  whilst  the 
best  secured  paper,  bearing  an  interest  of  twelve  per 
cent,  a year,  may  be  purchased  at  par.  The  only 
cause  of  the  market  price  of  the  treasury  notes  be- 
ing higher  than  that  of  the  six  per  cent,  stock  is 
because  they  are  by  law  received  at  par  in  payment 
of  custom  house  duties  and  ol  any  other  debt  due  to 
government.  The  necessary  consequence  is,  that, 
as  long  as  they  are  ever  so  little  below  par,  they 
must  continue  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
re<eipts  of  the  treasury  The  secretary  has  a right 
to  re-issue  them;  he  can  compel  no-one  to  receive 
them;  but,  il  he  has  nothing  else  to  give,  will  not 
the  disbursing  officers,  the  paymaster  general,  ihe 
quartermaster  general,  &e.,  oe  obliged  lo  lake  them, 

| and  would  not  a depreciated  paper  currtney  be  thus 
! forced  on  the  country?  If,  oil  th-  contrary,  ike  se- 
; creiary  thinks  biinself  uuund,  as  ne  is  m lacl  oy  the 
’ law,  lo  pay  an  the  exp  uses  ol  government  in  specie, 
l aud  receives  bul  a v-  iy  - m >11  portion  oi  the  lerenue 
| in  coin,  he  must  purchase  the  specie;  and,  as  he  has 
' nothing  t * pay  it  won  uui  nis  treasury  notes,  he  must 
sell  these  at  . oat  price  they  . ill  ieich.  Buell  is  ihe 
| slate  oi  Dings  at  picsenl;  and  he  a-ks  to  be  allowed 
to  make,  in  addition  to  the  notes  which  he  has  a righ  t 
lo  re-issue,  a new  issue  of  notes  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  loan  he  may  want.  It  is  sell -evident  that,  if 
he  thus  increases  the  amount  ol  the  notes,  he  it  fifty 
or  one  hundred  per  cent.,  there  will  be  a much  grea- 
ter amount  than  is  wanted  lor  the  object  lo  which 
they  are  now  applied,  that  they  will  necessarily  de- 
preciate, an  th  t the  secretary  would  be  obliged  lo 
sell  ins  notes  a i -a  still  lower  rate, in  order  lo  pay 
for  the  specie  wanted.  This  he  would  have  no  right 
lo  do,  it  loroiddeu  lo  borrow  at  a higher  rale  than 
six  per  cem.;  anu  this  is  in  truth  that  which  cannot 
he  avoiueu.  iiie  government  of  the  United  States 
must  submit  to  the  general  law , according  lo  which  it 
must,  lor  the  money  winch  n is  obliged  io  borrow, 
pay  dearer  and  dearer  every  year,  as  the  war  con- 
tinues. It  is  an  unavoidable  consequence,  which  no 
legerdemain  can  prevent  or  conceal. 

Moreover,  there  is  locompauuHity  between  the 
receiving  treasury  notes,  or  any  other  species  of  pa- 
per not  always  and  immediately  convertible  into 
specie,  and  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  subtrea 
suiy  ael  lo  discharge  all  the  public  expenses  in  spe- 
cie. It  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  comply  with  that 
provision, u is  necessary  that  Lhe  receipts  should  tike- 
w ise  oe  collected  in  specie. 

It  is  true  that  the  subireasury  act  is  an  experiment 
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v hi'-h  r>i  me  stair  ha<*  pier  attempted  to  trv  for  i’- 
self  But  l wish  lhal  ii  as  have  fair  plav;  for  I 
am  clearly  o1’ opinion  that  it  is  eq  ally  necessity  fnr 
government,  for  the  public  at  large, and  for ’he  hank 
ttn  niselves  that  thev  should  in  ver  ho  permitted  t" 
use  tin  public  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  increa-in 
their  discounts. 

Since  both  i he  substreasury  act  and  the  obligation 
to  receive  treasury  notes  in  payment  of  debts  due  to 
the  United  Slates  cannot  subset  together,  either  the 
one  or  the  other  should  be  repealed  This  cannot 
be  done  with  respect  to  the  notes  already  issued  and 
■outstanding,  since  it  is  a privilege  already  granted, 
a condition  whi-  h ife  United  Sides  are  bound  *0 
fulfil.  But.al'b  m h the  «e«!re-tar\  of  the  treasury 
has  a light  to  re- issue  an  amount,  of  notes  equal  l ■ 
that  which  has  b«  en  paid  in  for  duties  orolherdebis. 
he  is  under  no  oblig  lion  to  do  it  The  fact  is  that, 
in  nrdei  to  ex  riuaie  the  treasury  from  the  difficulties 
resulting  from  the  incompalih  lity  alluded  to,  tl  is 
necessary  instead  of  expending,  lo  contract  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation 

On  the  otner  hand,  if  th-  suhtreasury  act  was  re 
p<aled,  iiv-dified.  or  suspended,  nothing  would  he 
sained  by  it.  Government  is  hound  by  the  const i- 
inti,  nal  provision  which  enacts  that  no'hing  shall  be 
a legal  •<  nder  but  gold  or  silver  It  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute,  in  payment  of  its  own  debts  or 
for  defray  mg  current  expenses,  any  species  of  paper, 
the  valuation  ol  which  is  not  equal  to  specie;  <r,  in 
other  word-,  whi  h carmoi  he  nisiantaneousty  con 
verted  at  par  into  specie.  If,  therefore,  the  -ob- 
trea-ury  act  was  repealed,  modified,  or  suspended, 
the  necessBiy  consequence  woulu  he  that  govern- 
ment would  be  compelled  to  receive  to  pay  ent  and 
pay  in  the  notes  of  solvent  banks 

Treasury  males  never  can  beco  ne  a currency,  uu 
less  they  be  vested  with  that  attribute  This  could 
not  be  effected  otherwise  than  by  converting  ihe 
treasury  into  a bank  i suing  notes,  bearing  no  inte- 
rest, bul  bound  to  pay  them  on  de  oarid  in  goid  or 
silver.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a plan  will  not  find  a 
single  advocate. 

The  attempt  to  borrow  at  a low  rate,  by  substitut- 
ing treasury  notes  tor  stock,  is  in  every  respect  im- 
practicable; any  effort  to  conceal  the  truth  fr  >.n  me 
people  will  prove  equally  futile.  The  resort  to  any 
species  of  p.per  money,  that  is  to  say,  the  attempt  10 
convert  into  currency  a simple  promise  10  pay  at  a 
future  date,  is  dangerous,  liable  to  oe  grossly  ahused  , 
and  calculated  to  destroy  confidence;  for,  whenever 
issued  to  an  amount  much  ^icaier  loan  the  demand 
for  it,  a doubt  may  arise  . hether  su>-h  promises  to 
pay  'hall  be  actually  discharged  when  they  come 
to  maturity.  That  which  has  happened  fiuiii  in 
other  countries  and  at  home,  may  Happen  again;  -mi 
immoderate  issues  nave  a tendency  lo  engender  a 
flood  of  inedeemable  paper  money. 

DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  TAXATION- 

It  IS  unuouutedly  desiraDle  imai  Inc  amount  o!  the 
loan  should  be  reduced  as  iar  as  praelioaule,  ami, 
v ilh  that  oojei  l in  view,  lie  necrcljiy  Ol  lie 
treasury  has  i ecouimeuded  a duly  on  lea  and  coffee. 
Thepropiiely  oi  a direct  lax  has  also  Oeen  sug 
gested  lor  the  same  purpose. 

As  an  abstract  proposition  it  is  certain  that  a di 
reel  tax  on  properly  is  mole  just  han  taxes  on  con- 
sumption. These,  il  levied  on  article'  ol  first  lie 
eessily , such  os  prov  isions,  or  on  ifmse  articles  w filch, 
like  sugar,  lea,  and  coffee,  have  become  almost  ar 
tides  oi  first  necessity,  impose  almost  the  same 
amount  of  uuiy  on  every  inuivioual,  whatever  iha. 
oi  ins  properly  may  fie. 

But,  according  lo  the  conslU ulion,  a direct  lax 
imposed  fiy  the  UnileU  Sidles  is  appoUlo  ed  a ong 
the  several  stales,  not  in  propioi  ion  lo  men  resp 


It  i'  qui’e  other  ue  in  a war  of  invasion  and  con* 
quc«t  The  administration  «ays  that  their  object  i' 
conquer  peace:  that  is  lo  -av,  a peace  which  will 
give,  amirding  to  the  common  vague  form,  ‘ indem 
n.lv  foi  i he  pi't  and  security  for  Ihe  future.”  it  is 
oi  intended  here  to  iiiq-ure  -■  hal  right  the  United 
Slates  have  to  ask  any  indemnity  from  Mexico  — 
But  to  say  hat  we  must  have  security  or  guaranty 
for  the  future  is  really  too  ridiculous.  No  one  can 
,,,ppose  that  Mexico  will  ever  invade  the  United 
glates.  But  the  Mexicans  may  think  that  they  want 
some  security  against  a government  which  dismem- 
h- rs  and  threatens  subjugation. 

Whatever  species  of  peace  may  be  contemplated, 
is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  find  a govern- 
ment with  whom  to  treat;  and  that  in  a country  en- 
tirely conquered  or  occupied  is  impossible  In  order 
to  make  a real  treaty  of  peace,  that  governmenl 
must  be  a free  agent;  and  no  such  one  can  be  formed 
ii  we  extend  our  occupation  over  the  whole  or  ttc- 
greater  pait  of  the  country.  That  free  agency  ts 
the  only  guaranty  that  the  United  Slates  want  for  a 
-olid  and  real  peace  A treaty  made  under  duress 
would  be  but  the  phantom  of  a peace. 

But  the  administration,  in  order  to  attain  the  ob- 
je  t they  have  in  view,  ask  for  more  men  and  money. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  army  which,  under 
Gen.  Scott  after  a senes  of  extraordinary  victories, 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  Mexn  an  domin 
loirs,  and  took  possession  el  their  metropolis,  was 
apparently  incompetent  for  such  a bold  enterprise, 

■ nd  that,  v ith  a great  force  the  success  would  have 
been  more  certain,  and  attended  with  a less  lamen 
table  less  of  men.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
an  army  of  less  than  ten  thousand  effective  men  did 
perform  that  wonderful  work,  defeated  forces  three 
limes  as  numerous  as  themselves,  defended  by  for- 
tresses and  strong  positions,  and  annihilated  or  dis- 
persed all  the  troops  of  the  enemy;  and  now,  that 
our  effective  force  Irom  Vera  Cr  .z  to  Mexico  lias 
been  more  than  doubled,  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  miserable  guerrillas,  there  is  no  enemy 
to  encounter,  the  number  of  troops  authorized  by 
law  is  declared  to  be  insufficient,  and  fifty  thou 
sand  regulars,  with  a reserve  of  twenty  thousand 
volunteers,  are  said  to  be  necessary,  in  order  lo 
occupy  that  which  has  been  conquered,  and  to  ex- 
tend that  occupation  over  a greater  extent  of  terri- 
tory. The  only  avowed  object  is  to  conquer  peace; 
hut  would  not  this  course  inevitably  lead  to  that 
subju  ation  and  annexation  for  which  the  war  paiiy 
is,  so  anxious? 

This  magnificent  plan,  whether  effected  by  the 
annihilation  of  the  native  population  or  by  enslav- 
ing i-.,  will  pro  nine  tneir  .vehare,  and  is  also  called 
a pai  ific  lion.  * Ubi  solitudniem  (-eu  servitu.em) 
laciunt.  paceui  appellant.”  8m  il  this  extr  vagant 
junj  cl,  suggested  by  ihe  most  unbounded  .nibiuun, 
should  be  carried  Into  effect,  I will  not  simply  -ay 
lhal  it  would  inflict  o mortal  wound  un  mir  instilu- 
ti,,ns — l as-ert  mat  it  would  break  down  our  own 
Union  into  separate  c 'immunities,  and  destroy  our 
nationality. 

F r Hie  objf  ei  avowed  by  he  ad  .illustration  l eie 
is  ii  idle  ■ lightest  necessity  lo  increase  the  number  oi 
u -.iops  now  authorized  »y  law.  The  only  effect  would 
be  i,,  perpetuate  a iarge  standing  army,  to  increase 
III  .efioillely  lue  exe-  olive  patronage,  and  lo  appoint 
greedy  piocuiisuis  over  the  several  Mexican  depart- 
ments which  might  b;  occupied. 

1 cannot  uuderslarffi  the  policy  of  those,  who,  oil 
gmaiiv  opposed  me  annexation  of  Texas,  and  io 
tins  md  utnl  decidedly  averse  lo  conquest,  are  of 
opinion  that,  simply  because  e are  at  war,  we  are 
j oouild  lo  adopt  lue  views  oi  the  president,  lo  sUsiaiu 
j mm  in  fits  course,  and  lo  grant  ium  aH  the  money 
live  wealth,  uul  according  lo  wuat  uiay  be  cuffed  and  all  toe  i.eu  he  requires.  Every  one  tins  un- 

their  ledcial  population.  Tue  stales  oi  1 >di  o anu  ! doubledly  the  ligti.  to  act  according  lo  oi-  own  no- 

Massachuoells,  both  Iree  iabur  stales,  have  au  equal  1 turns  of  right  and  wrong,  and  1 only  claim  the  sa  ne 
number  ol  representatives  in  cougit-ss;  and  their  | privilege  lor  -..sell.  But  let  it  ue  recollected  mat 
quota  ol  direct  lax  imposed  by  the  Uoileu  ijia.es  j inis  is  not  a question  fi.  mo. my  alone.  Toe  president 
would  be  nearly  the  same  uin.er  toe  census  ul  1840  ' asks  for  more  men.  Very  u.eiy  ue  legimeuis  ol 
Under  that  ot  18.50  the  quota  oi  Indiana  will  pro  i volunteers  have  oeen  cal.eu  lor  and  .uaroncU  lo  tiial 
bably  be  filly  per  cent,  greater  than  mat  ol  .vlassa  i eou.ffiy,  were,  exclusively  OI  louse  who  may  ail  In 
chusetls.  Under  existing  circumstance*  a direct  j battle,  the  ciimaie  a.une  destroys  a It ig  fflul  propo, - 
tax  ol  only  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  woulu  be  j iton  ol  me  uaitves  ol  me  U tied  Buies  who  aie 

fiardty  letl  lu  .uassacbasetls  and  oe  oppressive  m 1 snfijccl  o the  ordinary  tallgues  and  duties  ui  a sui- 

indlana.  As  the  population  ol  this  state  is  auuut  ! dier.  Head  With  attention  tt.e  reports  oi  s tie  .dju- 
one  twenty  filth  p.rt  oi  that  oi  the  Uuiieu  State-,  taut  general,  auu  me  daily  accouuls  ol  me  losses  m 
five  mill  ions  ui  .oiiars  Would  be  tUe  total  amount  ui  special  corps;  and  yuu  vViil  be  satr-ttu.  that  this  loss 
the  tilled  tax.  Generally , the  amuuui.  vl  a direct  is  uot  less,  .or  UiO  nisi  jta r ifiati  tiie  saci ffice  ol 
Ux  levteu  fiy  the  Uui.td  But.  s intlsl  be  iebuiao.u  one  tourlfi  part  ol  the  men  you  aic  Coolly  asked  to 
fiy  the  afinily  to  pay  Ol  those  si  les  WHICH  Have  the  grant  to  me  ndmltiisti  atiuo  And  to.  >ua,  purpose? 
least  wealth  in  proportion  lo  then  population;  ami  it  j specific  appropriation  system  evaded 

Will  always  OcaT  most  Unequally  and  oppressively  ua  J J(  ,,a»  o,.eauy  ue  n sluieu  dial,  as  no  money  call, 
UiC  suites  UIUI  lei  e.ffly  stilted.  j aeculdmg  io  ffie  consffluiiou,  u,  uiavvuirum  me 

object  of  the  war.  ! treasury  out  in  consequence  u appropi  lamms  ma.e 

V.  Yet  hi  a uuui-.j . c ........  , cvpn  wouI  . eueei-  Dj  la  , me  state. ueui  oi  llte  secretary  ol  me  irc.j- 

luily  near  eve.  y specie*  ol  inX  . no  . , ami  g .» ci  nine...  ».,ry  si.o..  s o.uy , u uer  me  fieau  ol  expeiiuum  es,  H.e 
might  eali  ioi  m an  toe  resuuf.es  cl  tile  countiy. — | amount  paiu  oy  uim  tor  the  sevet'a.  uvpa.  ....euls, 


which  never  can  exceed  the  amount  appropriated 
by  law  for  each  service.  The  question  has  often  Oeen 
agitated,  whether  the  disbursing  department'  had 
'he  right,  for  defraying  the  expense  incident  to  an 
object  authorized  by  law,  to  expend  more  than  the 
money  appropriated  for  such  object.  This  is  . ques- 
tion  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  specific  appro 
priations  respecting  which,  it  had  been  contended 
(bat  moneys  appropriated  for  one  object  authorized 
by  law  might  be  diverted  to  another  object  likewise 
authorized  by  law.  In  this  case,  even  if  this  cob- 
struc.tion  had  been  admitted,  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended could  not  have  exceeded  the  total  amount 
appropriated.  But  in  the  case  now  under  conside- 
ration, the  question  is,  whether  the  disbursing  de- 
partments can  expend  more  than  the  total  amount  of 
appropriations.  And,  as  the  treasury  never  pay8 
the  > more  than  that  amount,  it  is  clear  that,  if  more 
is  expended  by  any  department,  it  must  fall  in  debt 
for  the  difference.  An  application  for  deficient  ap- 
propriations. or  arrears,  is  then  made  to  congress; 
and,  as  the  debt  has  been  incurred,  the  necessary 
appropriation  is  never  refused,  if  the  money  has 
been  honestly  disbursed  and  accounted  for.  The 
extent  to  which  the  expense  incurred  may  exceed 
the  appropriation  is  exhibited  in  the  following  sen- 
tence, in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war: 

“The  department  has  presented  estimates  for  con- 
siderable deficiencies  in  soma  of  the  war  appropri- 
ations for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Provision  was 
made  in  these  appropriation*  for  continuing  in  ser* 
vice,  besides  the  regular  troops,  ten  thousand  volun- 
teers; but  it  was  subsequently  deemed  important 
greatly  to  augment  this  v lunteer  force.  The  excess 
of  volunteers  called  out  beyond  that  number  is  over 
fifteen  thousand,  for  which  no  appropriation  was 
mane.” 


expenditures  no  longer  limited  by  amount  of 
appropriations. 

Whether  the  practice  fie  correct  or  not,  it  is  pub- 
licly avowed;  and  it  lullows  that  congress  must  not 
act  under  the  belief  that  the  actual  expense  is  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  appropriated.  Il  is  a positive 
fact,  that  whenever  it  does  authorize  any  one  ofiject 
of  expenditure,  the  practical  power  of  determining 
the  actual  expenses  which  shall  be  incurred, 
will  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
Ii  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  wheue.er  an 
additional  object  ol  expenditure  is  recommended, 
previously  to  examine  critically,  and  without  much 
legard  to  estimates,  generally  underrated,  what  the 
actual  expense  will  amount  lo. 

Yet  ll.e  tramers  oi  the  constitution  thought  other- 

ise;  lor,  when  il  was  enacted  by  trie  constitution 
that  “'.lie  congress  shall  have  power  to  raise  and 
support  ar  ..tea,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
tiial  use  shall  be  lor  a longer  term  than  three  years,” 
it  was  deary  intended  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
iarge  standing  armies,  and  not  less  clearly  implied 
lhal  armies  could  not  be  supported  constitutionally 
v ilhoui  an  appropriation  to  that  use.  The  tramers 
oi  the  constitution  auucipaied  the  danger,  and  pro- 
vifieu  the  cunsmuiiouiii  re  .edy 

81  STEM  OF  WITHHOLDING  SUPPLIES. 

Inde.  d,  iii  every  . ..p. eveiiialive  government, 

herever  a certain  share  ul  power  is  enjoyed  Oy  tiie 
people,  it  IS  lhal  over  the  purse  «vhicn  lias  ever  Deeu 
deemed  the  most  important,  auu  ui  llsell  a m ist 
sufficient  lo  prevent  excessive  oppression.  To  this 
day,  in  E .gland,  in  France,  auu  in  every  otner  coun- 
try in  winch  a representative  lor  n ol  government 
has  been  introduced,  it  is  oy  tar  the  uiun sufisUu.ial 
anu  efficient  allntniLe  ol  tue  popular  uranch  ol  me 
legislature.  1>  is  true,  mat  m England  the  power, 
Uiuugii  claimed  lo  its  luilest  extern,  is  very  rarely 
exercised.  A milder  practice  has  prevailed.  When- 
ever a truly  important  quesltuu  is  decided  m Hie 
house  oi  commons  against  the  mu.isiry,  Lite  King 
must  ein.er  uissoive  tue  parliament  and  appeal  to 
lue  people,  or  yielo  lo  the  will  oi  the  uiajo.uy  ot 
the  house,  it  ., as  in  this  way  that  the  uusiiuacy  of 
George  111.  was  conquered,  and  an  end  pul  to  tue 
war  -ugod  oj  Great  Britain  against  the  indepeu- 
uciiceiiee  ul  the  UmLed  B.atcS.  But  our  eleclitlvo 
monarch,  :or  tue  very  icasoii  tha.  he  is  elected  oy 
the  pcup.e,  is,  Uuii.ig  his  oilel  term  ul  office,  more 
powcilui  than  nie  Brilisu  king,  and  would  not  pio- 
uauiy  ue  ucierred  Iroul  ms  course  oy  a mere  decla- 
ratory resolution,  such  as  .as  that  muled  hy  Gen 
O.u.  way  in  ihe  house  o,  . oiu.uous.  rje  uas,  maee.j, 
by  AlS  UVVfl  iCi,  *V  liliuul  COiisUliCO  COM* 

g.  cas,  jjiueeU  tue  couuirjr  kj  .t  ataic  oi  *var.  j uj* 
UggII  cdooleU,  Oculi  l u.  -ue  l«vu  liuuaes  oi 
go iini  as,  nor  ooiii  logctucr,  a. c iviili  ait) 

coiiBittuiioual  pu.vur  oi  cuiiipdiii,^  nioi  Lo  tuake  a 
|>c.at,c,  of  cVoti  to  o^tiii  Ue^^ualioiJ5  tOi  tliai 
lucre  (a  nu  older  ciliuicu.  cousulu  ij.  ai  po>ver  oj 
.uHcii  ue  cun  be  cue  tiidUniiii.i  • autioiUiu^ 
soj/|jjic5»  to  tiie  eXiUiit  tiv-ceddaij  .or  itic  *ii- 

icuut'J  J)ji  yjs c. 
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Foreign.  The  steamer  Sarah  San  Is,  arrited  at 
N<*w  York  on  the  10th  with  Liverpool  dates  lo  the 
221  January.  Very  little  of  interest  had  transpired 
after  the  Aradia  left. 

Cotton,  flour,  ami  Indian  corn,  had  all  declined 
somewhat  in  price,  and  the  markets  were  drooping. 

The  money  market  was  rather  easier,  though  rales 
had  not  materially  changed 

Additional  failures  had  taken  pta^e.  principally 
on  the  c ■niinent.  Da  Liuncy  & Co.,  of  Paiis  and 
Havre,  American  trade,  have  suspended,  liatiilities 
over  half  a million  of  dollars.  This  occasioned 
some  anxiety  in  Wall  street,  &c. 

1"  'lie  political  world,  nothing  important. 

The  cholera,  less  violent  than  in  1331.  was  never 
theless  claiming  many  victims  in  its  progress.  At 
St.  Petarsurg  great  etl'irts  were  making  to  prevent 
its  ravages. 

Ireland  is  in  a wretched  condition. 

3 he  mission  of  Mr.  Trist  Message  from  the  pre- 
sident id  die  U.  Slates. 

Washington,  February  2,  1848. 

T ..  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  a;  sw.  r to  ihe  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  13th 
January,  1847,  calling  for  information  upon  the  subject 
of  th“  negotiation  between  the  commissioner  of  the  U. 
Siales  a i ■ d the -commissioner  of  Mexico,  during  the  sus- 
pension ol  hostilities  afier  'he  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Churubtisco,  I transmit  a report  from  the  secretary  of 
state  and  the  documents  which  accompany  it. 

I deem  it  proper  to  add,  that  the  invitation  from  the 
commissioners  ol  the  United  Slates  to  the  Mexican  com 
missioners  to  submit  tne  proposition  of  boundary,  re 
h rred  to  in  bis  despatch  No.  15,  of  the  4th  of  Sept.  1847, 
herewith  communicated,  was  unauthorized  by  me,  and 
was  proniptl  disapproved,  and  this  disapproval  was 
communicated  to  the  com  nissioner  of  the  United  States 
with  the  I hm  possible  delay.  James  K.  Polk. 

Ttie  documents  accompanying  the  above  messagp 
c rnsist  of  the  draught  of  a treaty  which  was  carried  to 
M exit-  by  Mr.  Trist,  nd  the  correspondence  between 
that  gentleman  and  the  Mexican  commissioners  the  ma- 
terial part  o|  which  w as  published  in  our  pages.  The 
following  is  i he  despatch  to  which  the  president  alludes 
as  not  having  been  approved  b,  him. 

(,\o  15 — Confidential 

■ Mr.  Trist  to  Mr.  Buchanan. — Extracts. 

Headqu  rters  of  the  U.  S.  army. 

Tucubaya  September  4,  1847. 

Sjr — The  conference  between  'he  Mexican  Commis- 
sioners and  myself,  mi  the  2d  instant,  resulted  in  my 
saying  'hat  if  they  would  submit  to  me  a formal  propo- 
sition to  establish  as  the  boundary  between  'he  two  Re 
publics  lie  one  defined  in  the  accompanying  paper, — 
(Enclosure  No  1 ) I would  transmit  it  t ■ Washington, 
and  would  propose  to  General  Scott  to  consent  to  the 
continuation  of  the  armistice  until  the  .answer  of  our 
government  should  he  received,  tiie  calculation  being 
that  this  would  require  run  lory  to  forty  live  days,  semi- 
in  . expresses  bom  to  Tampico  and  Ve.a  Cruz.  * * 

Should  my  offer  he  accept  'd,  this  wid  go  by  quadra 
plicae.  two  by  Vera  Cruz  and  lwo  by  i'ampica,  under 
l fie  security  afforded  by  double  passports.  I am,  sir,  very 
respectrully  yo  r obedient  servau',  N.  P.  Trist. 

Hon  James  Buchanan,  secretary  of  state. 

(Enclosure  No.  I.) 

The  boundary  line  between  the  two  republics  shall 
commence  at  a point  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three 
leagues  from  land,  npposi'e  to  the  middle  of  the  south 
ernmost  inlet  into  Corpus  Christi  bay;  thence  through 
the  middle  ■■)  said  inlet,  and  through  the  middle  ot  said 
bay,  to  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nueces; 
thence  up  the  middle  of  said  river  to  the  southernmost 
rxtremi'y  o Yoke  Lake,  for  Laguna  de  las  Yuntas, 
where  the  said  river  leaves  the  sunt  lake,  afier  running 
through  the  sunn  ; thence  by  a line  due  west,  to  the 
middle  ■ | the  Rio  Puercoj  and  thence  up  the  middle  of 

st.  id  river  to  toe  parallel  of  lahiude  six  geographical 
miles  north  of  die  fort  at  the  Paso  del  Norte,  on  t he 
Rio  Hr  vm;  thence  due  west  along  the  said  parallel  to 
the  point  where  it  intersects  the  western  boundary  of 
New  Mexico;  thence  northwardly  along  the  said  boun- 
dary, until  d first  intersects  a branch  ol  the  river  Gila; 
(or  if  ii  should  not  intersect  any  branch  of  that  river  then 
the  point  on  the  said  boundary  nearest  to  the  first  branch 
tnereof,  and  from  that  point  in  a direct  line  to  such 
branch)  j thence  down  the  middle  of  said  branch,  and 
of  the  said  river  Gila,  until  it  empties  into  the  Rio  Co- 
lorado. and  down  or  up  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  as 
the  case  may  r.  quire,  to  the.  thirty  third  parallel  of  lati- 
tude; and  thence  due  west  along  the  said  parallel  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  n is  hereby  agreed  and  stipu- 
lated that  the  territory  comprehended  between  the  Rio 
Bravo  and  the  above  defined  boundary,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  the  Gull  of  Mexico  up  to  the  point  where 
it  crosses  the  said  Rio  Bravo,  shall  torever  remain  a 
neutral  ground  between  llie  tvvo  Republics*  and  shall 
not  be  settled  upon  by  the  citizens  ol  o itue*  ,*  no  person 
shall  he  allowed  hereafter  to  setde  or  establish  himself 
within  the  said  territory  for  any  purpose  or  under  any 
pretext  whatever;  and  all  contraventions  ot  this  prohibi- 
,j,m  may  be  treated  by  the  Government  of  either  Re- 
pnrilic  in  the  wav  prescribed  by  its  laws  respecting  per- 

su. is  es  abltshing  themselves,  in  defiance  of  its  authority, 
within  its  own  proper  and  exclusive  territory. 


Letter  from  Gen.  Taylor,  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
communicated  to  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  4th 
uist.,  in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  that  body. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation. 

Agua  Nueva.  March  3,  1847. 

Sir:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communi- 
cation of  January  27th,  enclosing  a newspaper  slip, 
and  expressing  the  regret  of  the  department  that  the 
letter  copied  in  that  slip,  and  which  was  addressed  by 
myself  to  Maj.  Gen  Gaines, should  have  been  published. 

Although  your  letter  does  not  convey  the  direct  cen- 
sure of  the  department  or  of  the  President,  yet,  when  it 
is  taken  in  connection  with  the  revival  of  a paragraph 
in  the  regulations  of  1825,  touching  the  publication  of 
private  letters  concerning  operations  in  the  field,  I ant 
not  permit  ed  to  doubt  that  I have  become  the.  subject  of 
Executive  disapprobation.  To  any  expression  of  it, 
coming  with  the  authority  of  the  President,  lam  bound 
by  my  duty,  and  by  my  respect  for  his  high  office  pa 
tiently  to  submit;  but  unless  my  silence  should  be  con- 
strued into  a tacit  admission  of  the  grounds  and  conclu- 
sions set  f irtli  in  ynur  communication,  I deem  it  a duty 
which  I ow  to  myself  to  submit  a few  remarks  in  reply. 

I shall  be  pardoned  for  speaking  plainly. 

In  the  first  place,  the  published  letter  bears  upon  its 
face  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  intended 
only  for  private  perusal,  and  not  at  all  for  publication. — 
It  was  published  without  my  knowledge,  and  contrary 
to  my  wishes.  Surely  I need  not  say  that  I am  not  in 
the  habit  of  writing  for  the  newspapers.  The  letter  was 
a familiar  one,  written  to  an  old  military  friend,  with 
whom  I have  for  many  years  in-erchanged  opinions  on 
professional  subjects.  That  h<-  should  think  proper,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  to  publish  it,  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  by  me. 

In  the  absence  of  proof  that  the  publication  was 
made  with  my  authority  or  knowledge,  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  quotation  in  your  letter  of  the  six 
hundred  and  fiftieth  paragraph  of  the  superseded  regu 
lationsof  1825,  m which  the  terms  ‘'mischievous”  and 
‘‘disgracefur’are  employed  to  characterize  certain  let- 
ters or  reports,  conveys,  though  not  openly,  a measure 
of  n bttke  which,  to  say  trie  least,  is  rather  harsh,  and 
which  many  may  think  not  warranted  by  the  premises. 
Again,  1 have  carefully  examined  the  letter  in  question, 
and  I do  not  admit  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  the  objections 
urged  in  your  communication.  I see  nothing  in  it  which 
under  the  same  circumstances  I would  not  write  again. 
To  suppose  that  it  will  give  the  enemy  valuable  informa- 
tion, touching  our  past  or  prospective  line  of  operations, 
is  to  know  very  little  of  the  Mexican  sources  of  infor- 
mation, or  of  their  extraordinary  sagacity  and  facilities 
in  keeping  constantly  apprized  of  our  movements. 

As  lo  my  particular  views  in  regard  to  the  general 
policy  to  lie  pursued  towards  Mexico,  I perceive  by  the 
public  journals  that  they  are  snared  by  many  distin- 
guished statesmen,  and  also  in  part  by  a conspicuous 
officer  of  the  navy,  the  publication  of  whose  opinions 
is  not  perhaps  obstructed  by  any  regulations  of  his  de- 
partment. It  is  difficult,  then,  to  imagine  that  the  diffu- 
sion of  mine  can  render  any  peculiar  aid  to  the  enemy 
or  specially  disincline  him  “to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
peace.’’ 

In  conclusion,  I would  say  that  it  has  given  me  great 
pain  to  be  brought  into  the  position  in  which  I now  find 
myself  with  regard  to  the  department  of  war  and  the 
government.  It  has  not  been  of  my  own  seeking.  To 
the  extent  of  my  ability,  and  the  means  placed  at  my 
disposal,  I nave  sought  faithfully  to  serve  the  country  by 
carrying  out  the  wishes  and  instructions  of  the  Execu- 
tive. But  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  since  the  capitu- 
lation of  Monterey  the  confidence  of  the  department, 
and,  1 too  much  fear,  of  the  President,  has  been  gradu- 
ally withdrawn,  and  my  consideration  and  usefulness 
correspondingly  diminished.  The  apparent  determina- 
tion of  die  department  to  place  me  in  ari  attitude  antag- 
onistical  to  the  government  has  an  apt  illustration  in  the 
well  known  fable  of  aEsop.  But  I ask  no  favor,  and 
shrink  from  no  responsibility.  While  entrusted  with  the 
command  in  this  quarter,  I shall  continue  to  devote  all 
my  energies  to  the  public  good,  looking  for  my  reward 
to  the  consciousness  of  pure  motives,  and  the  final  ver- 
dict of  impartial  history. 

I am.  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR. 

Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  commanding. 

Hon.  VV.  L Marcy, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington. 

WHIG  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  whig  members  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  27th,  1848,  to  consid- 
er the  propriety  of  recommending  a V\  hig  National 
Convention,  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Mangutn  of  North  Caro- 
lina, was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Hon.  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  of  Indiana,  was  appointed  secretary. 

After  discussion  and  due  deliberation,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  a Whig  Na- 
tional Convention  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  can- 
didates for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  United  States. 

And  then  the  meeting  adjourned  for  one  week. 

On  Thursday  evening,  3d  February,  the  meeting 
convened  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when,  after  some 
general  discussion  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  proposed  convention,  Independence  Hall  in  the 


city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  seventh  day  of  Jnne’ 
was  agreed  upon. 

Ii  teas  therefore  Resolved,  That  the  whig  members  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  do  recommend  to  their  friends  throughout 
the  Union  that  a Whig  National  Convention  be  held 
at  Independence  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on 
Wednesday,  the  7th  day  of  June,  1848,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidates  for  the  offices  of  pre- 
sident and  vice  president  of  the  U.  States. 

After  which  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

WILLIE  P.  MANGUM,  Chairman. 

Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Louisiana. — During  the  proceedings  in  the  state 
senate,  on  moving  an  inquiry  respecting  the  alleged 
bribery, 

Mr.  Jones  stated  on  the  floor,  that  in  a conversa- 
tion with  Isaac  A.  Myles  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
latter  stated  to  him  that  four  negroes  had  beeq.  offer- 
ed him  not  to  vote  for  a United  States  senator,  and 
that  he  further  stated  that  he  was  old,  that  he  had 
two  negro  boys  and  a woman,  which  were  sufficient 
for  him,  and  that  he  wished  lo  preserve  his  conscience 
pure,  as  a good  conscience  was  worth  more  than 
property, 

Mr.  Morse  alledged,  that  if  there  had  been  any 
corruption  used,  the  democratic  party  knew  nothing 
about  it.  He  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Duncan,  of  N.  O.  replied  that  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  democratic  party,  as  a party  had  no 
hand  in  the  transaction.  But  it  was  due  to  the  honor 
of  the  house,  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Myles  himself,  that  a 
full  and  fair  investigation  be  made,  and  if  any  citizen 
of  the  state  bad  been  guilty  of  so  foul  a crime,  he 
should  be  dragged  to  the  bar  of  this  house  and  visited 
with  the  severest  punishment  known  to  the  laws. 

Iowa  legislature. — We  have  advices  from  Iowa 
City  to  the  24th  ult.  Both  houses  of  the  legislature 
were  to  adjourn  the  next  day.  On  the  24th  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  to  go  into  convent  ion  for  the 
election  of  senators  and  judges,  but  the  resolutions 
were  voted  down  in  the  house,  finally,  by  a vote  of 
20  to  18.  In  the  little  time  left  to  accomplish 
their  darling  scheme,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
locofocos  succeeded  in  bringing  on  the  election. 

At  the  last  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  the 
proposition  for  a joint  meeting  to  elect  senators  and 
judges  was  agreed  to.  The  election  of  senators  came 
on  first.  One  ballotting  was  had,  without  a choice; 
but  the  result  showed  that  the  whigs  on  the  next  bal- 
lot, would  elect  their  candidate.  Thereupon,  the  lo- 
cofocos commenced  a row  and  a running  debate, 
which  lasted  for  several  hours — the  whole  being  de- 
signed to  prevent  an  election,  at  all  hazards.  They 
were  successful,  as,  in  the  end,  the  majority  agreed 
to  adjourn  the  joint  meeting  to  a future  day,  express 
ly  appointed.  But  the  locofoco  minority  never  met 
them  again,  and  the  slate  went  unrepresented  in  the 
senate.  Some  few  changes,  in  supplying  vacancies 
caused  by  death  and  resignation,  led  the  locofocos  to 
believe  that  they  might  be  more  successful,  if  they 
were  to  try  it  again.  The  locofoco  governor  called 
the  legislature  together,  but  it  still  happened  that  the 
whigs  had  a majority  in  the  house,  and  they,  at  an 
early  day,  determined  not  to  accomodate  the  office- 
expectants,  until  men  occupying  seats  in  the  senate 
and  in  the  house,  who  had  no  business  there,  should 
be  turned  out.  In  the  house,  they  had  control  of  the 
question,  and  they  vacated  the  seat  of  one  of  the  sit- 
ting members.  • But  they  had  not  the  same  remedy 
as  to  members  of  the  senate,  and  they  could  only  re- 
sist a joint  meeting  at  all.  This  they  have  done  suc- 
cessfully, and  the  appeal  is  now  to  the  people. 

[St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  1st  Feb. 

Public  lands.  The  report  of  Richard  M.  Young, 
Esq.,  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  just 
submitted  to  congress,  shows  that  during  the  year 
1847,  2,263,730  acres  of  the  public  lands  were  sold, 
amounting  to  $2,904,639;  and  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  quarters  of  the  present  year  1,839,024  acres 
have  been  sold,  producing  a revenue  of  $2,365,352. 

The  oil  contract,  foi;  supplying  the  government 
witli  17,000  gallons  (one  third  winter  and  two  third* 
fall)  oil,  was  closed  at  the  custom  house  in  Boston,  in 
favor  of  Messrs.  Hewins  & Fisher  of  Boston,  at  109 
cents  per  gallon  for  spring,  and  115  per  gallon  fOE 
winter  oil,  to  be  delivered  in  December. 
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POSTSCRIPT — Monday  morning,  Feb.  2 1st. — 
Whilst  pressing  otT  our  first  form  two  weeks  ajro,  a 
part  of  (he  press  broke,  to  lepair  which,  unavoita 
bly  threw  ihe  publication  back  two  days,  and  not 
withstanding  every  effort,  we  failed  on  Saturday 
last,  to  catch  old  Time,  who  obstinately  refused  to 
stop  one  moment  for  us.  Although  mortified,  pro- 
voked, and  fretting  at  the  circumstance  on  Saturday 
evening,  we  cannot  but  felicitate  ourselves  Ibis  morn- 
ing that  it  so  happened,  because  it  enables  us  to  lay 
at  the  earliest  moment  before  our  readers  the  fol- 
io a ing> 

IMPORTANT  INTELLIGENCE. 

PROJECT  OP  A TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

• The  steamer  New  Orleans  reached  N.  Orleans  on 
the  12th,  with  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  8ih  iust.  She 
brings  60  officers  of  the  army , 30  other  passengers, 
and  about  190  discharged  soldiers  and  quartermas- 
ter’s men.  Amongst  tier  passengers  is  Major  Van 
Buren. 

Mr.  Freaner,  bearer  of  despatches  for  govern- 
ment from  Gen.  Scott,  left  the  city  of  Mexico  on 
the  2d,  reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  6 h,  and  embarked 
in  the  U.  S.  steamer  Iris  on  the  7th,  for  Mobile. — 
The  Picayune  says  the  Ne  v Orleans  was  detained 
two  days  to  give  the  Iris  time  to  get  in  ahead,  hut 
she  overlook  and  passed  her  notwithstanding. 

"‘The  despatches  brought  by  Mr.  Freaner  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  nature  of  them  was  not  gen- 
erally known  at  Vera  Cruz;  but  from  a source  in  which 
we  have  abiding  confidence,  we  learn  dial  the  Mexican 
Congress  has  sent  in  terms  of  peace,  which  Gen.  Seolt 
lias  taken  i be  responsibility  of  accepting.  One  of  the 
articles  of  litis  arraiigenienl  is  tiiftt  twelve  thousand 
United  States  troops  shall  remain  in  Mexico  until  cer- 
tain obligations  are  fulfilled — the  remainder  of  the 
troops  to  he  withdrawn.  The  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  were  signed  on  the  first  day  of  February, 
by  the  Mexican  government,  -.and  no  doubt  was 
entertained  that  ihe  Mexican  government,  which  was 
to  meet  in  a few  days,  would  ratify  the  same  by  a largo 
majority.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  we  understand 
that  tiie  United  Stales  obtain  the  boundary  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  New  Mexico  and  Upper  Calif irnia.  The 
pecuniary  considerations  lor  these  cincessions  is  a mere 
trifle  compared  with  that. proposed  in  the  conferences  at 
Tflcuba'.  a.’’ 

The  Iris  reached  Mobile  on  the  12th.  Mr.  Frenner 
left  her  in  great  haste  for  Washington,  having  left  the 
city  of  Mexico  on.  the  3d  of  February.  The  M mile 
Tribune  endeavored  in  vain  to  pump  information  from 

bis  arrival. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  this  morning,  21st, 
sat  s: 

“From  several' sources,  each  confirming  the  other , 
we  learnt,-  last  evening,  under  circumstances  toco  n- 
macd  our  entire  confidence,  that  a project  of  a tr  ay 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  signed  by  Mr.  Trist,  and,  as 
we  believe,  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  has  been 
received  in  this  city,  and  is  now  undoubtedly  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive.  The  terms  of  the  trea-y, 
as  we  dimly  understand  them,  are,  the  establish  men 
of  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  between  the  U 
Stales  md  Mexico,  and  the  cession  by  Mexico  of 
the  province*  oi  NewMexicoand  Upper  Cali  forma 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  pay  ment  oy  the  Umle. I 
States  to  Mexico  of  a compensation  therefor,  say 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Ho ' ever  the  fact  may  vary  from  these  particu- 
lars, there  is  no  douot  that  the  treaty  substantially 
to  this  effect  is  now  in  this  city.” 

Orizaba  was  captured  by  the  Americans  on  the 
26iti  Jan. 

Two  large  trains  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  7th  Feb., 
one  of  about  1,61)0  men  for  Orizaba,  under  Colonel 
Bankhead,  and  the  other  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  un- 
der Major  Cadwallader,  ol  the  vo.tigeurs. 

The  expedition  which  went  from  Vera  Cruz  on 
the24lh  January  in  search  of  the  guerrillas,  had  two 
or  three  slight  brushes— nothing  done. 

Later — A treaty  of  peace,  signed  by  Mr.  Trist 
and  by  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  lViex 
lean  government,  is  now  under  consideration  of  the 
executive.  The  treaty  provides,  that  hostilities 
shall  be  suspended  whilst  the  treaty  shall  be  in  sus- 
pense,— the  Mexicans  agree  to  a boundary  from  the 
sea  up  the  middle  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  boun- 
dary of  Ne.v  Mexico,  anu  thence  with  ti  tiling  di- 
gression to  run  wern  to  the  Pacific,  so  as  to  give  San 
I) tego  lo  the  (Jutted  Stales, — in  consideration  fur 
winch,  the  United  States  pay  to  Mexico  fifteen  uni 
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lions  of  dollars,  besides  discharging  all  the  deferred 
claims  of  our  citizens  upon  Mexico.  The  treaty  is 
loot;  and  precise,  hut  says  nothing  of  a United  States 
military  force  being  maintained  in  Mexico  for  a li- 
mited time. 

John  Quincy  Adams  lies  in  a chamber  of  t he  cap- 
ital apparently  at  the  close  of  life.  A third  apo. 
letic  stroke  while  in  (he  legislative  halls  attending  to 
his  duties  as  a representative  of  the  people,  deprived 
him  of  his  powers,  about  half  past  one  o’clock  this 
day.  Both  houses  immediately  adjourned.  A na 
lion  will  sympathize.  We  too  already  have  our 
Chatham. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  TIIE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  ivith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
Brevet  Capt.  Oscar  F.  Winship,  assistant  adjutant 
general,  to  be  assistant  adjutant  general  with  the  bre- 
vet rank  of  major,  Dee.  26,  1847,  vice  McCall,  who 
vacates  his  staff  commission, 

First  Lieut.  Don.  Carlos  Buell,  of  the  2d  regiment 
of  infantry,  to  be  assistant  adjutant  general,  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  captain,  Jan.  15,  1848,  vice  Winship, 
promoted  asssistant  adjutant  general,  with  the  brevet 
Tank  of  major. 

J.  H.  Lyons,  of  Texas,  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
volunteer  service  of  the  United  States,  vice  E.  Tuck- 
er, declined. 

Second  Lieut.  John  J.  Peck,  to  be  first  lieutenant 
in  the  2d  regiment  of  artillery,  March  3,  1847,  to  fill 
an  original  vacancy. 

Charles  B.  Fletcher,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
assistant  commissiary,  vice  Jones,  discharged  by  the 
temporary  reduction  of  the  volunteer  forces. 

William  S.  Brown,  of  Michigan,  to  be  assistant 
commissary  for  the  regiment  of  volunteers  called  in- 
to service  from  that  state. 

James  R.  Snowden,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  treasu- 
rer of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia,  in 
place  of  Isaac  Roach,  removed. 

Samuel  G.  Taylor,,  of  Texas,  to  he  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  port  of  Santa  Martha,  in  the 
republic  of  New  Grenada,  in  the  place  of  Southey 
Grinalds,  resigned. 

Richard  C.  T.  Brown,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  agent  for 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  the  place  of  James  McKis- 
siek,  deceased. 

Thomas  H.  Hyatt,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  for 
the  port  of  Belfast,  in  the  place  of  Thomas  W.  Gil- 
pin, deceased. 

William  R.  Sellers,  to  be  deputy  p-  s master  at 
Wilmington,  in  the  state  of  Delaware — reappointed. 

RUMORS  RELATIVE  TO  PEACE. 

That  the  administration  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  course  persued  by  Mr  Trist,  as  commission- 
er charged  with  negotiating  with  the  government  of 
Mexico,  is  not  only  officially  announced  by  the  mes- 
sage of  the  president  to  the  U.  States  senate,  of  last 
week,  in  reply  to  their  call  for  his  correspondence, 
but  is  unmistakably  implied  in  his  being  superceded 
in  the  office  he  held  in  the  state  department.  A ru- 
mor is  mentioned  in  the  N.  Y.  Courier,  of  orders 
having  been  sent  to  Maj.  Gen.  Butler,  to  have  Mr. 
Trist  arrested  and  sent  home  for  trial  under  the  act 
of  January  1799,  for  the  punishment  of  persons  guil- 
ty of  carrying  on  a correspondence  with  a foreign 
government,  in  relation  to  disputes  See.,  without 
the  authority  or  permission  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  which  declares  such  correspondence 
to  be  a misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

The  president  in  his  commuuication  to  congress 
explicitly  denies  having  received  any  intelligence  of  a 
treaty  being  negotiated  by  Mr.  Trist.  The  ‘Union,’ 
in  noticing  the  communication,  appears  to  insinuate 
that  something — probably  something  not  recognisa- 
ble by  the  government,  may  have  been  received 

I Speculation  of  course  is  busy  in  guessing  what  this  in- 
I formal  something  is.  One  suggestion  is,  that  the 


British  bearer  of  despatches  from  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, brought  a projet  submitted  through  or  by  the 
new  British  minister  at  Mexico,  of  terms  that  might 
be  agreed  upon. 

Another,  the  latest,  from  New  Orleans,  is,  that 
Maj.  Van  Buren,  paymaster  U.  S.  A.,  who  came 
down  with  the  last  train  from  Mexico,  was  bearer 
of  the  project  of  a treaty. 

The  most  knowing  of  the  Washington  correspon- 
dents of  Philadelphia  and  N.  York  papers  that  are  re- 
garded as  semi-official  organs,  continue  to  write  in 
the  most  confident  language,  that  a projet  of  treaty 
has  been  received  at  Washington,  and  has  been  grave- 
ly considered  in  cabinet  council. 

Treasury  notes  - — The  New  York  Courier  says: 
“There  must  be  more  method  and  vigilance  in  the 
management  of  this  department — for  to-day  Treasu- 
ry notes  were  protested  in  this  city  for  non-payment  of 
the  semi  annual  interest,  Mr.  Bouck,  the  receiver,  say- 
ing “he  had  no  instructions  from  Washington  to  pay 
such  interest.”  The  notes  bear  upon  their  face  the 
interest  of  6 per  cent;  are  payable  annually,  and  the 
treasury,  in  pursuance  of  law,  has  heretofore  paid 
the  interest  semi-annually. 

The  very  note  dated  4th  Feb.  1847,  for  $1000, 
which  we  saw  under  protest,  had  stamped  upon  its 
face  the  words  “six  months  interest  paid”  in  August 
last — thus  establishing  the  usage  under  law  of  semi- 
annual payments.  Yet  now  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  yea  at  this,  the  great  money  ma  ki  t if  the  coun  - 
try,  the  treasury  leaves  its  agents  without  instructions 
or  without  means  to  sustain  the  credit  of  its  promi- 
ses to  pay,  by  prompt  payment  of  interest  in  the  case 
under  consideration — only  $30! 

With  such  arrangements  respecting  the  interest, 
and  refusing  to  provide  means  by  taxation  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  principal,  treasury  notes  would  soon 
be  a drug.” 

Henry  Clay. — The  case  in  which  Mr.  Clay  was 
engaged  came  on,  and  the  court  room  was  unusually 
crowded  to  listen  to  his  arguments  on  Monday.  It  is 
j represented  to  have  been  a very  able  speech.  A let- 
ter from.  Washington  in  the  Philadelphia  North  Ame- 
rican says:  “Mr.  Clay  will  visit  Philadelphia  during 

the  ensuing  week,  and  after  remaining  there  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  will  wend  his  way  homeward,  by  Balti- 
more, resting  at  Pittsburg,  to  comply  with  an  engage- 
ment.” 

Gen.  Morgan Col.  G.  W.  Morgan,  of  Ohio, 

says  a letter  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  “has  receiv- 
ed the  appointment  of  Brigadier  General  in  the  army. 
He  was  to  start  for  Mexico  on  the  3d  inst , his  com- 
mission to  reach  him  at  Vera  Cruz.” 

AMERICAN  STOCKS  IN  EUROPE. 

The  N.  Y.  Courier  has  a letter  from  its  correspon- 
dent in  London  under  date  of  14th  January,  winch 
gives  a statement  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  American  stocks  for  a series  of  years  past.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  letter  the  writer  says — 

If  I could  venture  to  prophecy  I would  say  that 
Pennsylvania  stock  is  not  likely  to  rise  above  70  per 
cent,  here,  until  the  paltry  relief  note  system  is  done 
away  with,  and  the  five  per  cent,  tax  on  dividends  re 
moved; — which  tax,  states  much  more  embarrassed 
than  she  is,  have  not  found  it  requisite  to  inflict; — 
and  after  ail,  so  deep  a wound  has  been  given  to  her 
credit  that  she  will  probably  never  rank  again  as 

equal  to  N.  York  in  the  security  of  iter  stock 

Should  Pennsylvania,  however,  at  any  time  bring  the 
action  of  a sinking  fund  to  bear  upon  the  price  of 
her  stock,  of  course  it  would  soon  find  itself  at  par, 
or  near  it. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  the  rapid  effect  of  even 
so  small  an  amount  as  two  per  cent,  applied  annually 
to  the  redemption  of  a stock,  as  exemplified  in  the 
6 per  cent  federal  stock,  which  was  entirely  liquida- 
ted in  twenty-three  years,  by  its  application.  Instead 
of  paying  only  6 per  cent;  and  although,  to  the  unini- 
tiated, it  may  seem  incredible  that  so  short  a period 
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as  twenty-three  years  should  have  been  sufficient, 
still  I hope  to  be  able  to  explain  the  plan,  which  was 
in  its  operation  as  follows: 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1796,  two  per  cent  of  the 
principal  was  paid  cffi  leaving  only  $98  of  capital  in- 
stead of  $100.  At  the  end  of  that  year  it  is  evident 
that  the  interest  due  for  that  year  will  not  be  six  dol- 
lars, but  only  six  per  cent  on  $98 — which  is  some- 
thing less,  say  $5  88.  Cur  honest  forefathers  paid 
not  only  the  lv.c  per  cent  each  year,  but  the  full  in- 
terest of  6 per  cent  on  $100;  paying  at  the  end  of 
the  fust  year  $8,  which  is  net  2 per  cent  in  reality, 
hut  2 1-8:  at  the  commencement  this  does  not  show 
itself;  hut  let  us  take  a step  of  ten  years,  say  1806, 
the  debt  v.iil  he  found  to  have  been  reduced  to  $69 
84;  the.  interest  w ill  be  only  $4  19;  while  the  $8  be- 
ing paid  as  before  make  the  real  reduction  of  that 
year  not  two  per  cent,  but  $3  81.  Another  ten  years 
and  the  failing  off  of  the  amount  of  indebtedness  is 
immense.  I he  c]ebt  will  now  be  found  to  be  only 
$18  76,  the  interest  being  only  $1  12,  but  the  $8 
slili  continuing  to  be  p.ui,d  annually,  the  real  reduc- 
tion is  not  2 per  cent  as  ii;  the  first  year,  but  $6  88 
per  cent  on  the  original  capital. 

1>  the  attention  of  state  governments  could  be 
diawn  to  the  ease  with  which  this  sinking  fund  pro- 
cess can  be  brought  to  bear,  even  they  would  hardly 
fail  to  adopt  it,  and  by  so  doing,  not  only  greatly 
enhance  their  present  credit,  but  gradually,  and  al- 
most insensibly,  enirely  release  themselves  from  debt. 

Iri  an  article  like  the  present,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a detailed  history  of  the  stock  of  each  state,  but 
1 append  a table,  showing  the, 


1 st,  or  con- 

Highest 

Lowest 

Name  of  state. 

tract  price. 

price. 

price. 

102 

105 

78 

N.  York  state  5’s 

Feb.  1825  Ap.  1825  Nov  1839 

Par 

116  1-2 

82 

Ohio  state  6 pr  ct. 

Oct.  1828  Sep.  1832 

May  1845 

Par 

108 

35 

Pennsylvania  5’s 

Aug.  1824  May  1833 

Aug.  1843 

.80 

85 

47  1-2 

Maryland  5’s,  st’g 

Oct.  1839  Feb.  3840 

Jan.  1843 

111 

111 

52  1-2 

Mississippi  6’s 

Sep.  1832  Sep.  1832 

June  1834 

90 

90 

20 

Do.  repudiated  5’s 

Nov.  1838  Nov.  1838 

Aug.  1843 

Unknown 

33 

20 

Michigan  6’s  pledg’d  say  90 

Sep.  1844 

93 

95 

20 

Illinois  6’s 

Mai.  1838  June  1838 

Ap’l.  1843 

82 

84 

21 

Indiana  5’s 

Jan.  1839  Jan.  1839 

Nov.  1842 

95 

95 

22 

Do.  sterling  5’s 

Apr.  1833  Ap.  1839 

Nov.  1842 

92 

90 

75 

N.  York  city  5’s  Mar.  1838  Mar.  1838  Sep.  1839 

In  comparing  the  lbregoing  figures  a few  points 
will  immediately  arrest  the  attention;  particularly 
the  very  high  and  handsome  prices  given  for  the 
stocks  when  they  were  first  brought  out.  This  will 
be  more  obvious  when  it  is  considered  that  these  pri- 
ces are  European  ones,  and  to  them  must  be  added 
(as  above  mentioned)  at  least  ten  per  cent  to  rectify 
the  error  of  valuing  the  dollai  at  four  shillings  and 
six  pence.  This  would  lift  the  price  of  Mississippi 
6 per  cents  from  111  to  122  per  cent,  at  the  time  of 
contracting  the  loans. 

Maryland  stock  was  brought  out  at  10  per  cent 
less  than  even  Mississippi  fives, — and  yet  the  Mary- 
landers have  never  pleaded  that  their  bonds  have 
been  sold  under  par,  as  the  MississippiaDs  have 
done. 

The  difference  between  the  first  prices  of  N.  York 
state  and  Indiana  for  similar  stock,  bearing  the  same 
interest,  is  not  a criterion  for  judgment.  When  New 
York  first  appealed  the  market  was  not  filled  with  a 
numerous  body  of  agents  each  one  trying  to  force  off 
his  own  stock  without  hesitating  to  decry  that  of  the 
agent  of  another  state. 

It  rests  with  the  states  themselves  whether  a table 
similar  to  the  above,  prepared  by  “your  London  cor- 
respondent” of  thirty  years  hence,  shall  be  an  equal- 
ly discreditable  record  of  the  state  of  their  morals 
and  credit. 


PASSED  MIDSHIPMAN  ROGERS. 

MR.  CLAYTON’S  REMARKS  IN  THE  SENATE. 

Mr.  Clayton  said:  I have  the  honor  to  present  the 
memorial  of  Passed  Midshipman  Rogers,  asking  com- 


pensation for  losses  and  injuries  received  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  rountry.  His  memorial  is  concluded  in 
erms  as  medest  and  unassuming  as  they  are  rcspect- 
tu!  to  corgress,  and  glances  at  the  leading  incidents 
ff  an  eventful  story  of  daring  enterprise  and  heroic 
ofortitude,  in  captivity  and  distress,  to  which  there 
can  scarcely  be  found  a parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
war.  I shall  ask  of  the  senate  that  this  memorial  be 
printed,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
his  own  statement;  and  I now  propose  to  make  a few 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  claim  which  he  presents, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  and  the 
members  of  it,  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  because  I 
suppose  that  is  the  committee  to  whom  the  memorial 
may  most  appropriately  be  referred.  This  young  of- 
ficer was  one  of  the  daring  few  who,  in  the  month 
of  November,  1846,  were  distinguished  for  cutting 
out  and  destroying  the  Mexican  barque,  “Creole,” 
then  moored  under  the  guns  and  fastened  to  the  walls 
of  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  d’Ulloa.  Subsequently  to 
the  destruction  of  that  vessel,  the  naval  commander 
under  whom  Mr.  Rogers  served  was  desirous  that  a 
reconnoisance  should  be  made  of  the  localities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  a land  attack  as  of  destroying  the  enemy’s  de- 
pot of  ammunition;  and  this  young  sailor  volunteered 
with  a few  others — a small  boat’s  crew — to  perform 
this  dangerous  service.  On  three  successive  nights, 
this  small  party  penetrated  the  dense  chaparral  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  made  a com- 
plete reconnoisance  of  ail  the  objects  of  importance 
which  they  were  sent  to  examine,  and  afterwards  re- 
ported complete  drawings  of  the  localities  around  the 
city,  which  were  held  by  General  Worth  to  be  of 
great  value,  as  he  occupied,  in  the  investment  of  the 
city  the  particular  spot  which  was  the  subject  of  this 
investigation. 

It  was  during  this  reconnoisance,  on  the  last  night 
of  it,  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  captured  by  a band  of 
Mexican  guards;  and  his  capture  was  undoubtedly 
owing  to  his  own  generous  impulse  in  saving  a bro- 
thar  officer.  On  that  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped 
death  at  the  moment  of  his  capture,  in  consequence 
of  the  exaspera'ed  feelings  or  the  Mexicans  conse- 
quent on  the  destruction  of  the  “Creole.”  He  was 
carried,  that  night,  to  prison  in  Vera  Cruz,  where 
he  remained  four  days  and  nights  without  susten- 
ance, in  a cell  swarming  with  vermin,  and  where 
the  only  intelligence  that  reached  him  was,  that  he 
had  been  condemned  to  dealt,  as  a spy,  by  a civil 
tribunal;  the  sole  evidence  offered  before  it  being  to 
the  effect,  that  he  w as  the  leader  of  the  party  engag. 
en  in  cutting  out  arid  destroying  the  “Creole.”  He 
then  remained  in  constant  expectation  of  death  for 
many  weeks;  and  when,  as  he  thought,  his  death- 
summons  was  coming,  his  oulj  answer  to  it  was  the 
request,  that  he  might  avoid  the  M.  xican  mode  of 
killing  a man  behind  his  back,  and  meet  death  as  an 
American,  who  could  look  it  in  the  face.  He  re- 
mained in  that  slate  of  suspense  for  a long  period; 
his  imprisonment  at  Vera  Cruz  lasting  for  three’ 
months.  For  some  reason  the  bloody  sentence 
which  had  been  recorded  against  him,  was  never 
executed,  and  a military  commission  was  ordered  to 
sit  upon  his  case.  When  Gen.  Scott  was  advancing 
to  invest  Vera  Cruz,  Mr.  Rogers  was  marched  on 
fool  from  that  city  to  Pc  rote,  and  confined  in  the 
noxious  cells  of  that  fortress.  As  the  American  ar- 
my advanced  into  Mexico,  he  was  again  removed 
and  conveyed  to  Puebla.  All  his  property  had  been 
lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  Somers,  and  that  which  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  hanu  of  friendship  or 
charity  was  taken  from  him  by  the  robbers;  whilst 
tus  life  was  at  the  same  tune,  in  constant  peril  from 
the  excited  slate  of  public  leeiiug  against  our  coun- 
try  men.  At  a short  distance  from  Puebla  the  in- 
censed rabble  stoned  him;  and  on  that  occasion  also 
he  narrowly  escaped  uealh.  Owing  to  this  excited 
state  of  public  feeling,  his  guard  was  compelled  to 
remain  with  him  within  a league  of  Puebla  till  mid- 
night, lest  he  should  be  torn  to  pieces  by  ihe  exas- 
perated pupulace  in  the  city.  When  taken  to  Pueh- 
ia,  in  so  gieat  peril  was  lie,  that  the  foreign  residents 
of  that  slate  interceded  in  his  behalf,  and  obtained 
an  older  for  his  removal  to  the  city  o!  Mexico,  lo 
rags  and  w relehedness,  he  was  marched  lo  the  capi- 
tal; where  lie  remained  a prisoner  until  intelligence 
of  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gotdo  arrived;  when  General 
Santa  Anna,  the  hero  of  the  Alamo,  ordered  his  vie 
tun  lo  be  conveyed  still  further  into  the  interior.— 
Knowing  th.it  death  would  be  the  consequence  of 
that  removal,  he  made  a successlul  effort  to  escape. 
Always  id  infinite  peril,  he  made  his  wav  in  Mexi- 
can di-guise,  being  ollen  subjected  to  examination 
irorn  bancs  of  guerrillas  and  Mexican  guards,  until 
he  reached  the  plains  which  led  him  to  Puebly, 


where  Geneiai  Scott  was  preparing  with  his  victor 
ous  army  to  advance  upon  the  city  of  Mexico,  From 
rus  know  ledge  o(  the  localities  in  the  neighborhood 
Mexico,  and  the  numbers  and  condition  of  ihe 
i liX'can  force,  Mr  Rogers  was  now  enabled  to  give 
valuable  information  to  the  commander  in  chief;  and 
tus  character  for  courage  and  intelligence  being  well 
knoiv  n,  he  was  employed  as  a volunteer  aid  de  camp 
by  Genera)  Pillow;  and  in  all  the  bloodj  actions 
which  succeeded,  he  was  distinguished  as  the  bravest 
of  the  brave.  The  despatches  of  the  general,  whose 
aid  he  was,  fully  attest  his  character  for  skill  and 
gallantry,  and  recommend  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  the  notice  of  the  commander  in  chief,  be* 
upon  him  as  high  eulogiums  as  on  any  other 
officer  of  his  division.  Engaged  in  all  other  actions 
of  the  field,  Mr.  Rogers  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  his  conduct,  as  his  brother  officers  relate, 
in  the  storming  of  Chapultepec;  where  he  was  one 
of  the  seven  who  first  mounted  the  walls  of  that  for- 
tress, and  planted  the  standard  of  his  country  over 
“the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas.” 

1 he  sailor  has  now  returned  from  the  wars:  but 
no  brevet  commission  awaits  him,  because  the  deck 
was  not  the  field  of  his  fame.  He  has  earned  his 
laurels  upon  the  laud;  but,  although  promotion  may 
not  attend  him  lor  ihe  service  which  he  performed 
up  n land,  his  claims  for  justice  >■  ere  strengthened 
by  this  service;  and  the  only  object  > hich  1 have  in 
view  on  this  occasion,  is  to  commend  his  claims  lor 
sheer  justice  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
on  military  affairs.  1 think  that  a stronger  case 
could  scarcely  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
an  American  congress  I do  not  undertake  to  point 
out  the  mode  or  measure  of  redress  which  the  case 
demands.  I leave  that  to  the  ability,  the  patriotism, 
the  benevolence  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  military 
committee.  We  all  unite  in  commendation  of  those 
of  our  country  men  .--ho  have  been  distinguished  in 
this  war.  We  are  accustomed  io  rejoice  over  the 
achievements  ot  our  countrymen  in  Mexico,  without 
referenee  to  party  distinctions.  When  the  gallant 
dead  aie  brought  from  Mexico  to  their  home,  we 
follows  the  hearse,  “the  war-horse  and  the  muffled- 
drum,”  and  unite  in  signifying  to  the  world  that  the 
w hole  ms.ton  sorrows  for  the  fallen.  1 hope  that 
the  satr.d  leelmg  which  is  so  successfully  invoked  in 
behalf  of  the  memory  of  the  galiaut  dead,  may  be 
manifested  lo  ti  e living,  and  that  w hen  ihe  pen- 
sioner shall  return  from  Mexico — the  crippled  and 
warworn  soldier — claiming  his  dues,  we  shall  b* 
ready  to  award  to  him  and  to  all  just  compensation 
lor  the  services  which  they  have  rendered  lo  their 
country.  1 hope  it  may  never  be  said,  as  of  me, 
“How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  funeral  array 
Ol  him  whom  ihey  shunned  in  sickness  and  sorrow, 

And  buil.lis  may  seize  his  Iasi  blanket  to  day 

Whose  pall  shall  be  borne  up  by  statesmen  to-morrow!’' 

1 move  that  the  memorial  be  printed  and  referred 
lo  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 

The  reference  lo  the  committee  was  then  unani- 
utously  ordered. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  stearoei  E ill , left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  20ib  and 
and  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  22:11  January  with 
huge  number  ol  passengers,  army  officers,  &c. 
amongst  them  Brevet  Colonel  J S.  McIntosh.  She 
brought  also  forty  sick  and  discharged  soldiers,  two 
died  on  the  passage,  and  the  remains  of  a number  of 
officers  who  tell  in  the  campaign. 

Gen.  Scott’s  General  order,  No.  14,  dated 
Mexico,  Jan.  1 1 lit,  names  lb  officers,  “sick,  wound- 
ed, or  reported  supernumerary”  who  will  proceed 
home,  and  on  arriving  at  New  Oilcans  report  them- 
selves to  the  adjutant  general. 

His  order,  No.  15,  same  date,  appoints  Major  J. 
L-  Gaidner  “superintendent  of  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect taxes  lor  the  support  ol  the  army  on  that  por- 
tion ol  Mexico  called  the  federal  district,”  which  in- 
cludes the  capital, — and  specifies  his  powers  and  du- 
ties. 

A conspiracy,  had  been  apprehended  at  Mexico, 
and  measures  were  promptly  taken  to  suppress  it.— 
it  piubably  gave  occasion  for  the  following: 

Office  C it) il  and  Military  Governor, 
Nulionat  Palace,  Jilexxco,  Jan.  II,  1848. 

It  is  ordered  that  all  officers  ol  the  Mexican  army, 
all  retired  officers,  as  also  those  of  the  corps  of  Na- 
tional Guards,  including  certain  regiments  known  a« 
those  of  Independence,  Bravo,  V ictona,  Hidalgo, 
Galeana,  Mina,  and  the  corps  ol  E .padores,  who 
may  now  be  in  the  city  ol  Mexico,  not  on  parole, 
shall  present  themselves  at  the  office  ol  the  inspector 
general  of  the  American  army,  between  the  hours 
ol  10  A.  M.and  3 P.  M.  on  the  12th,  13ih,  or  14tfi 
instant. 

It  u also  ordered  that  all  officers  ol  the  Mexican 
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army  and  of  the  above  named  corps  who  may  here- 
after arrive  in  'ha  city  shall  report  themselves  at  the 
aforesaid  office  within  twenty-four  hours  after  reach- 
ing the  city. 

This  order  is  rendered  neeessary  by  the  highly 
improper  conduct  o(  certain  officers  of  the  Mexican 
army,  known  to  be  in  the  city;  and  any  failure  to 
complv  with  it  will  subject  the  offender  to  the  most 
rigorous  pun'shment  known  to  the  la  vs  of  war. 

By  the  Governor: 

R P.  HAMMOND,  Secretary. 

The  steamer  MeKim  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  24th, 
and  Tampico  on  the  31st.  News  from  the  city  of 
Mexico  to  the  19th  left  all  quiet. 

A courier  sent  by  Mr.  Peoples,  with  copies  of  the 
piesident’s  message  for  his  paper  in  the  city  of  Mes- 
co, — the  American  Star, — was  seized  by  guerrillas, 
on  his  return,  and  taken  into  some  hu-hes,  by  the 
roadside,  where  they  first  stripped  and  then  shot  him. 
This  was  done  near  Vera  Cruz. 

Col.  McClelland,  with  three  hundred  infantry  and 
two  hundred  mounted  men,  started  up  the  Orizaba 
road  to  cut  off  robbers  who  were  said  to  be  on  the 
main  road  to  the  National  Bridge  in  large  numbers. 

It  is  positively  asserted  by  merchants,  who  are 
usually  well  informed  respecting  affairs  in  the  inte 
rior,  that  Gen.  Lane  was  moving  on  Orizooa  with" 
five  hundred  cavalry. 

There  had  been  fifteen  cases  of  small  pox  at  Vera 
Cruz. 

It  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Trist  had  had  frequent 
interviews  with  the  Mexican  commissioners,  and 
that  certain  articles  had  been  agreed  upon,  but  noth- 
ing of  an  authentic  nature  bad  transpired. 

Col.  Hays,  with  one  hundred  rangers,  and  a few 
Illinois  volunteers,  reached  Teotihuaeau  on  the  10th 
ult.  in  pursuit  of  Padre  Jarauta.  While  reposing  at 
an  inn,  with  their  horses  unbridled  and  unsaddled, 
Jaiauia  and  a party  of  Mexicans  came  suidenL 
upon  Col.  H.  and  his  men,  and  a severe  contest  en- 
sued. Eight  Mexicans  were  killed.  None  of  the 
Americans  were  injured.  The  horse  of  Jarauta 
was  seen  after  the  fight  with  blood  running  down  his 
sides,  and  it  is  thought  that  his  rider  received  several 
severe  woouds. 

Accounts  from  Gen.  Cadvallader  at  Toluca,  have 
been  received  lo  ihe  8th  and  11th  inst.  He  hadde- 
spalched  the  1 1 th  infantry  lo  Lenna,  some  five 
leagues  this  sine  of  Toluca. 

The  rents. — A letter  fro  u Atlixco  states  that  the 
citizens  there — a meeting  of  the  council  and  others 
having  been  held,  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion— had  agreed  lo  obey  the  order  of  Gen.  Scott  in 
regard  lo  the  payment  of  the  public  rents,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  required  for  the  support  of  their  own 
government.  A communication  had  ueen  sent  to 
Gov.  Childs  at  Puebla,  lo  make  this  representation 
to  him. 

Letters  by  this  arrival  are  very  contradictory  as  to 
the  rumored  treaty  of  pea*.e. 

The  barque  ArchimiJes  arrived  next,  with  Vera 
Cruz  dates  lo  the  2<iih.  The  Vera  Cruz  Free  Ame 
rican  of  that  date  stales,  that  Cspt.  Whipple  had 
arrived  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  bringing  news  that 
Oriz<oa  had  been  taken  and  was  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  troops  despatched  from  the  capital  for  that 
purpose. 

Next  arrived  the  ships  Napier  and  Danvers,  with 
Vera  Ci  uz  dates  lo  the  29th. 

The  tram  of  2000  wagons,  with  a strong  detach- 
ment consisting  ol  a squadron  of  cavalry,  two  co  n* 
panics  oi  i.ragoons,  a voltigeur  corps  with  6 pieces, 
and  some  hattalio  s of  iulantry,  the  whole  under 
command  of  Major  Cudwallader,  of  the  voltigeurs, 
left  the  city  o!  Oiestco  on  the  14th,  and  reached  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  527 ; la  Jan.  A number  ol  the  officers  of 
the  aimy  came  d,.wn  witn  the  train. 

The  tram  met  Gen.  Marshall  and  Col.  Miles,  with 
their  respective  commands,  at  Puebla,  on  the  17ih 
ult. 

The  V era  Cruz  American  Star  says  that  at  the  last 
accounts  Irom  Queretaro  a quorum  of  congress  was 
not  in  attendance.  Gen.  Anaya  had  heenjeucceeded 
by  Pena  y Pena  as  president  ol  the  republic  of  Mex- 
ico, and  a new  one  was  to  be  chosen  when  congress 
assuintiled. 

The  brigade  under  Col.  Riley,  is  at  Tacubaya. 

The  origade  under  Gen.  Cushing  is  at  San  Angel. 
No  movement  could  be  made  lor  San  Louis  be* 
fore  the  1st  February,  for  want  of  adequate  clothing 
lor  the  men,  which  Gen.  Scott  had  sent  twice  to 
Vera  Cruz  after,  without  ootaiaing  but  a meagre 
supply,  and  had  finally  to  set  ahoui  a thousand  men 
and  women  to  work  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  ma- 
king them,  and  they  could  not  he  ready  before  the 
lstoi  February. 

A Vera  Cruz  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
P cayune,  in  whom  they  “rely  with  confidence,” 
write!  on  the  2& 1:  “That  there  are  peacp  proposi 


lions  on  their  way  lo  Washington  from  the  Mexican 
government,  there  remains  not  a doubt.  But  no  one 
has  nnsitive  information  as  to  their  true  character.” 

The  Mticioso  of  January  I2th,  contained  Presi- 
dent Anaya’s  proclamation  relative  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Mexican  army.  The  levies  comprise  16,- 
000  men,  to  9erve  for  three  years. 

The  disaffected  population  of  Huasteca  had  made 
a pronuneiniento  against  the  Mexican  army,  laws, 
and  government,  and  threaten  to  march  against  the 
city  of  Mexico  and  wrest  it  from  the  A Hermans. 

A conspiracy  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Puebla  to 
assassinate  the  Mexican  governor  of  the  state  of 
Puebla,  Dun  Raphael  Izunsa,  by  Gen.  Rea  and  some 
of  his  worthy  associates.  Their  letters  were  inter- 
cepted by  Col.  Childs,  from  which  it  appears  that 
their  first  object  was  to  get  Gov.  Izun*a  out  of  the 
way  by  assassination,  and  then  murder  some  of  the 
peaceably  disposed  inhabitants  of  Puebla,  seize  the 
reins  of  government,  and  proclaim  Rea  dictator.-— 
Gov.  Izunsa  is  known  to  be  a strong  advocate  of 
peace. 

Col.  Gates,  commanding  at  Tampico,  ha9  given 
notice  that  all  gold  and  silver  metals,  or  specie, 
must  be  left  at  the  custom  house,  when  designed  for 
exportation,  where  an  exact  account  will  be  taken 
of  it  Tne  duty  will  be  deducted  therefrom,  and  the 
balance  returned  lo  the  owners  for  exportation. 

The  legislature  of  Durango  had  joined  its  vote  to 
that  of  Jalisco  in  favor  of  authorizing  the  Mexican 
congres*  to  take  measures  to  form  a coalition  be- 
tween all  the  Hispano  American  governments  on  the 
continent. 

The  term  of  President  Anaya  expired  on  the  8th 
January.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pena  y Pena,  who 
as  president  of  the  court  of  justice,  exercises  exe- 
culive  powers  until  a president  shall  be  elected  by 
congress. 

At  the  latest  dates  from  Quaretaro,  a quorum  of 
congress  had  not  been  obtained,  and  tnere  was  but 
little  prospect  that  any  nusiness  would  he  transacted 
at  present.  There  have  been  rumors  that  Mr.  Trist 
has  for  some  time  been  in  conference  with  the  Mex- 
ican commissioners,  and  that  certain  terms  have 
been  agreed  upon,  but  we  have  nothing  authentic  on 
the  subject. 

Capture  of  torrejon.  The  Morning  Star  gives  the 
following  account  of  tile  capture  of  Gen.  Torrejon  and 
his  companions. 

“A  little  towards  the  left  of  Santa  Fe,  Col.  Dominguez 
ascertained  that  there  were  some  fifty  or  sixty  guerrillas, 
under  Col  Zsnobia,  hovering  in  the  vicinity.  He  charged 
upon  them  and  thoy  dispersed  without  firing  a gun.  O i 
die  6th,  on  the  plains  ol'Saiao,  between  Ojode  Agua  and 
N opal ucan  tile  proprietors  of  the  haciendas  of  St.  Ger- 
trude, Santa  Clara,  &.C.  requested  aid  of  Col.  Domin- 
guez in  their  efforts  to  liberate  'hems.-lves  from  the  rob- 
beries of  Torrejon  and  his  pariy,  composed  of  150  ca- 
valry and  two  American  deserters.  The  Colonel,  with 
his  70  men,  charged  upon  them,  and,  after  a slight  brush, 
put  them  completely  to  route,  taking  Gen.  Torrejon,  G-.-u 
Mlnun,  Gen.  Gauna  and  five  other  officers;  prisoners, 
50  Mexican  cavalry,  and  the  two  American  deserters  — 
These  we,re  all  placed  m the  disposal  ol  Col.  Cnilds  at 
Puebla.  It  appears  that  Torrei  m,  when  captured,  was 
about  proceeding  to  San  Andres,  to  join  the  forces  in 
i hat  place,  and  march  thence  to  Orizaba.  Pursuing  his 
course  towards  the  city,  the  Colonel,  upon  entering  the 
P nal,  perceived  a party  of  guerrillas  on  both  sides  of 
the  roa  i but  was  not  attacked-  On  the  10th— ihut  is  the 
day  betore  yesterday — near  the  Venta  de  Chaleo,  Padre 
Jarauta  was  Been  with  some  200  guerrillas 


escape  he  would  not  answer  for  his  life.  At  this  moment 
a person  sieped  up  an  I said.  “I  am  Valencia.”  He 
then  said  that  it  was  against  the  usages  of  civilized  war- 
fare to  attack  a man  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  family 
in  the  Head  hour  of  the  night.  The  Colonel  a«sw«red 
that  it  i oat  the  only  way  he  could  he  captured.  Col.  ArreU 
was  also  captured  in  the  same  hacienda  on  that  night. 

The  following  officer*  volunteered  their  services  in 
the  expedition:  Capt.  Bennett  and  Lieut.  Clinton  of  the 
1st  Pa.  Reg’t.  Capts  Diller  and  Harley.  Lieut.  Davis  of 
Gen.  Cushing’s  staff:  Lieut.  Perry,  of  Gen.  Patterson’s 
staff;  Capt.  Syberg,  llth  Inf.  and  Lieut.  Tilton,  Volti- 
geurs. Yours,  Ulua. 

The  Delta  makes  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Mexican  journals: 

The  IVoticio.eo,  of  January  12,  contains  the  proclama- 
tion of  President  Anaya,  dated  at  Queretaro,  December 
16,  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  Mexican  army. — 
The  several  levies  amount  to  16,000  men,  exclusive  of 
the  troops  already  raised,  who'e  ranks  are  to  be  filled 
up.  The  new  levies  are  to  serve  for  three  years,  unless 
sooner  discharged.  They  are  not  to  consist  of  malefac- 
tors or  invalids,  they  must  be  at  least  five  feet  in  height, 
and  their  age  not  to  exceed  forty  years. 

The  disaffected  population  of  Huasteca  had  mu  le  & 
pronunciamomo  against  the  Mexican  army,  laws  and 
government,  and  valorously  threatened  to  march  against 
the  city  of  Mexico  in  order  to  wrest  it  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Col.  Gates,  commanding  at  Tampico,  has  gives 
notice  that  all  gold  and  silver  metals,  or  specie, 
must  be  left  at  the  customhouse,  when  designed  for 
exportation,  where  an  exact  account  will  De  takeu 
of  it.  The  duty  will  be  deducted  therefrom  and  the 
balance  returned  to  the  owners  for  exportation. 

A pronunciamenlo  was  put  down  at  Queretaro,  by 
President  Anaya,  on  the  19th  ult.,  by  a display  o 
military  force  which  overawed  the  disaffected.  They 
however,  threatened  to  rise,  aftei  Anaya’s  term 
expires,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  instant. 

The  small  sum  allowed  the  Mexican  officers  and 
soldiers  had  disgusted  many  of  them,  according  to 
the  Nolicioso,  and  a great  many  of  the  officers  had 
petitioned  for  permission  to  resign. 

The  Anteojo,  or  Durango,  hopes  that  peace  will 
soon  be  concluded,  or  the  war  renewed  with  vigor. 

The  legislature  of  Durango  had  joined  its  vote  to 
that  of  Jalisco,  in  favor  of  authorizing  the  Mexican 
congress  to  take  measures  to  form  a coalition  be- 
tween all  the  Hispano-American  governments  on  th« 
continent. 

The  Patriots  of  Aguasoalientes,  says  it  ha*  re 
ceived  various  commuuiaalions  on  the  existing  stat® 
of  the  country.  Some  of  the  writers  propose  tB 
call  Santa  Anna  to  the  dictatorship,  while  other* 
suggest  a national  convention,  to  deliberate  whether 
peace  shall  be  made  or  the  war  continued. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Headquarter i Dcp't  of  Puebla. 

Puebla,  Jan.  Hih,  1848. 

hereas,  a diabolical  and  bloody  correspondents 
has  been  detected  between  Don  Manuel  Perez,  and 
other  (as  yet  unknown,)  citizens  of  Paubla,  w’tth  a 
person  called  Gen.  Rea,  a guerrilla  chief,  in  winch 
the  said  Perez  and  his  confederates  recommend  the 
assassination  of  the  person  who  styles  himself  the 
governor  of  the  slate  of  Puebla,  as  well  as  tn  tny  of 
the  peaceably  disposed  citizens,  in  order  to  “strike 
terror  into  the  whole  community,”  and  than  for  the 
said  Rea  to  pronounce  against  the  state  and  general 
government,  and  declare  himself  dictator;  this  is  to 
give  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  ol  Puebla 
that  so  long  as  the  troops  of  the  United  States  of 


rauta  was  seen  wi  n some  400  guerrillas  - ! North  America  shall  hold  military  possession  of  ihe 

A correrpondent  of  the  Delta,  gives  the  particulars  ol  • . „ ,,  * 1 d J possession  ol  the 

the  arrest  of  Gen.  Valencia,  as  follows:  1 c ’ * V r.  °‘h*r  Person>  not  owing  slle- 

*'Col.  H M.  Wynko  >p,  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  volun- 1 6lanc<J  trie  United  States,  corresponding  witU 
teers,  having  learned  by  a Mexican  friend,  that  Padre)  known  guerrilleros,  or  with  any  organised  military 

“ ’ c-  1 bo*!),  »'  «’«n»  against  the  forces  of  the  U.  States, 

will  be  considered  in  ihe  light  of  spies,  and  auy 
attempt  to  furnish  such  armed  bodies  wim  supplies 
of  any  kind,  will  be  deemed  as  a violation  of  good 
faith,  and  persons  thus  detected  will  be  regarde  1 a* 
in  open  hostility  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
Stales,  a: id  treated  accordingly.  Citizens  remaining 
in  the  city  ol  Puebla  during  the  military  occupation 
by  the  U.  Stales  troops,  enjoying  protection  ol  per* 
son  and  properly,  tacitly  acknowledge  such  military 
authority,  and  any  aid  ol  theirs  compromising  their 
neutrality,  is,  by  trie  laws  of  war,  severely  punished 
THOMAS  CHILDS,  Col.  IL  S.  A. 

Civil  and  military  governor. 


Jarauta  and  Gen.  Rea  were  at  TlaJnepanalla,  about  five 
le-gues  from  the  city  ol  Mexico,  applied  to  Gen.  Seott 
for  permission  to  take  twenty  men  and  capture  them. 
Permission  being  granted,  the  Colonel  set  on  on  the  1st 
with  thirty  eight  Texiau  Rangers,  under  command  of 
lieutenants  Duggerts,  Burkes  and  Jones.  Upon  arriv- 
ing  at  and  charging  Tlalnepunatla,  and  finding  no  one 
there,  they  learned  that  Rea  and  Jarauta  had  left  for 
Toluca  a few  hours  previous  to  our  arrival.  Colonel 
Wynkoop  here  learned  that  Gen.  Valencia  and  his  staff 
were  at  a hucienda  some  six  leagues  distant.  He  im- 
mediately set  off  with  his  party,  and  arrived  at  the  ha- 
cienda, which  they  surrounded.  Admittance  into  the 
house  was  demanded  by  the  gallant  little  party,  but  it 
was  for  a time  refused,  when  Colonel  Stlea,  a wounded 
Mexican  officer  00  parole,  opened  the  door  and  assured 
Col.  Wynkoop  that  Gen.  Valencia  had  departed  that 
bay  for  Toluca;  but  this  was  not  credited,  and  lights 
were  demanded  to  search  the  building.  Colonel  Silea 
then  proposed  to  deliver  Gen.  Valencia  the  next  day  if 
the  party  would  leave.  To  this  the  Colonel  would  not 
assent,  and  proposed  to  send  an  officer  and  eight  men 
with  him  to  await  their  return.  Tnis  proposition  com 
pletelv  non  plussed  Col.  Silea,  and  convinced  Col.  VV 
that  Valencia  was  realty  in  the  house.  Search  was  ac- 
cordingly made,  but  nothing  could  be  found  of  him — 
Col.  W.  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  the  hacienda 
without  him,  and  that  if  Valencia  would  give  hive  liitnself 
up  he  would  be  perfectly  tafe.  but  if  he  attemp  ed  lo 
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February  14.  Mr.  Badger  presented  e petition 
from  Mrs.  Rodgers,  widow  of  the  late  Commodore 
Rodgers,  lor  a pension. 

Mr.  Berrien  pre*c«t*d  the  credentials  of  ftehhil 
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B.  Johnson,  appointed  a senator  of  the  U.  States 
during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  to 
fill  the  place  of  M.  Colquitt,  resigned. 

Mr.  Corwin  presented  the  following  memorials 
and  petitions:  from  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends  in  Ohio,  remonstrating  against  the 
continuance  of  the  Mexican  war;  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. From  a number  of  citizens  of  Ohio,  remon- 
strating against  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest.  From  the  citizens  of  Stark 
county,  Ohio,  in  favor  of  peace.  From  Monroe 
courty,  Michigan,  praying  for  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops. 

Mr.  Underwood  presented  a petition  from  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  Colonization  Society,  pray- 
ing remuneration  for  money  expended  in  the  sup- 
port of  700  captured  Africans. 

The  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr,  Dickinson  were 
then  taken  up,  and  the  question  being  on  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  Mr.  Yulee,  denying  the  power  ol 
the  general  government  to  interfere  with  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  slates  and  territories. 

Mr.  Yulee  addressed  the  senate  in  explanation  and 
defence  of  his  propositions,  until  one  o’clock,  when 
he  suspended  his  observations,  and  the  senate  took 
up  the  special  order. 

Ten  regiment  bill  — Mr.  Ereese  took  the  floor  in  de- 
fence of  the  bill  and  the  war.  He  said  it  was  com 
menced  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  war  of 
1812  v.  as  begun.  That  war  was  assailed  by  the 
federal  preachers  and  presses  of  New  England  as 
bitterly  as  the  present  war  is  now  attacked.  He 
went  for  the  conquest  of  all  Mexico,  which  he 
thought  would  increase  our  strength  and  prosperity. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Upliam,  the  senate  went  into  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

February  15. — Mr.  Foot  presented  the  creden- 
tials of  Jefferson  Davis,  appointed  a senator  of  the 
United  States  in  the  room  of  Jesse  Speight,  deceas- 
ed, and  he  was  sworn  accordingly. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Miss.,  presented  a memorial  from 
the  military  storekeepers  of  the  U.  States,  asking  to 
be  allowed  the  advantages  and  emoluments  of  the 
staff  officers  of  the  U.  Slates. 

Mr.  Sevier,  presented  a proposal  of  a new  route, 
to  Astoria  via  the  Rio  Grande,  in  15  days,  from  Mr. 
Mills,  engineer  and  architcet  of  Washington  City. 

Mr.  Bagby,  presented  a memorial  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Alabama,  praying  for  money  or  landscrip 
in  lieu  of  s liool  lands  unfit  for  cultivation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dix,  an  inquiry  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  library,  of  the  expediency  o'  purchas- 
ing a marble  bust  of  Washington,  by  Houdon,  now 
in  possession  of  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  was  ordered 
Jirmy  medical  staff — On  motion  of  Mr.  Badger,  the 
house  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
army,  was  taken  up,  and  at  his  motion,  indefinitely- 
postponed. 

Disposition  of  acquired  territory.— The  senate  then 
took  up  the  follow  ing  resolutions  and  amendme  t: 
Resolved,  That  true  policy  requires  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  to  strengthen  its  political 
and  commercial  relations  upon  tins  continent,  by  the 
annexation  ol  such  contiguous  territory  as  may  con- 
duce to  that  end,  and  can  be  justly  obtained;  and 
that,  neither  in  such  acquisition  nor  in  the  territorial 
organization  thereof,  can  any  conditions  be  constitu- 
tionally imposed,  or  institutions  be  provided  lor  or 
established,  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the  people 
thereof  to  form  a tree  sovereign  stale,  with  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  original  members  of 
the  confederacy. 

Resolved,  That,  in  organizing  a territorial  govern- 
ment lor  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
the  principles  of  self-government  upon  which  our 
federative  system  rests  will  be  best  promoted,  the 
true  spirit  and  meaning  oi  the  constitution  be  observ- 
ed, and  the  conlederacy  strengthened,  by  leaving  all 
questions  concerning  the  domestic  policy  therein  to 
tue  legislatures  chosen  by  the  people  thereof. 

'I  he  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Yulee  is  to  strike 
out  all  after  tfie  word  “resolved,”  and  insert: 

That  the  territory  belonging  to  or  wtuen  may  be 
acquired  by  the  United  States  is  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  union,  and  the  sovereignty  over  the 
same  vests  in  the  people  of  the  several  states  com- 
posing the  union. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  federal  government  has 
no  delegated  authority  nor  the  territorial  Community 
any  inherent  right  to  exercise  any  legislative  power 
within  the  sain  territories  by  which  the  equal  light 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  to  acquire 
and  enjoy  any  part  of  the  common  property  may  be 
impaired  or  embarrassed. 

ivtr.  Yulee  resumed  his  observations  in  favor  of  his 
substitute;  but,  without  concluding,  gave  way  for 
the  special  order,  and  will  resume  the  subject  to- 
morrow. 

Ten  regiments. — Mr.  Upham  rose  and  addressed 


the  senate  until  a late  hour  against  the  bill,  and  in 
favor  of  a speedy  termination  to  the  war  on  princi- 
ples alike  honorable  to  both  nations. 

Mr.  U.  went  into  a history  of  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  by  the  administration  in  the  com- 
mencement and  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  showed 
that  we  had  shifted  our  ground  and  changed  our 
objects.  He  was  opposed  to  the  bill.  He  stated 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  vote  upon  the 
act  of  May,  1846,  for  supplies.  Since  that  time  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted  had 
been  abandoned,  and  it  was  now  avowed  to  be  a war 
of  conquest,  for  which  he  could  not  vote  supplies. — 

He  thought  the  order  to  Gen.  Taylor  to  march  to  the^ 
Rio  Grande  was  an  act  of  usurpation  on  the  pait  of 
the  president. 

The  sennte  adjourned. 

February  16. — Thanks  to  the  generals — The  Vice 
President  laid  before  the  senate  a message  from  the 
president  in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Benton, 
calling  for  information  concerning  the  insertion  of 
certain  words  in  the  Army  Register  in  connection 
with  cadets. 

Mr.  Dix  presented  a memorial  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  New  York,  praying  a return  of  the 
duties  on  the  merchandise  destroyed  by  the  confla- 
gration in  that  city  in  1845.  The  amount  ol  goods 
destroyed  be  estimated  at  six  millions,  and  the 
amount  of  duties  was  calculated  at  600,000  dollars, 
of  which  400,000  was  of  unbroken  packages. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Downs,  a resolution  was  adopted 
directing  the  military  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  passing  a law  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  ten  additional  cadets  at  large  in  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  house  in  the  bill 
amendatory  of  act  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
District  courts  to  certain  cases  on  the  lakes  and 
navigabie  waters  connecting  the  same,  was  concur 
red  in. 

Thanks  to  the  generals. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Badger, 
the  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolutions  giving  the  thanks  of  congress  to  Major 
General  Winfield  Scott  and  the  troops  under  his 
command. 

Mr.  Hale  a-ked  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  The  ques- 
tion was  then  taken  and  the  resolution  was  passed. 
Yeas  40 — nay  1 (Mr.  Hale  ) 

The  joint  resolution  giving  the  thanks  of  congress 
to  Major  General  Zichary  Taylor  was  then  taken 
up,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Crittenden  was  amended 
by  striking  out  certain  words,  which  described  the 
victories  of  Gen.  Taylor  as  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Crittenden  then  made  some  remarks  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Hale's  speech  on  a previous  days,  pointing 
out  the  pernicious  results  to  which  bis  views  tended. 

Mr.  Hale  said  that  he  fulfilled  his  mission  by- 
standing  alone,  until  the  policy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration shall  change,  or  by  a revolutionary 
movement  of  public  opinion,  be  changed.  He  said 
the  camp  had  already  elected  our  next  president. 

The  resolution  finally  passed,  after  some  remarks 
by  Mr.  Davis  Ayes  48,  nay  (Mr.  Hale)  1. 

The  resolution  relative  to  Gen.  Scott  was  recon- 
sidered for  the  purpose  of  enabling  some  senators 
who  had  entered  the  chamber  since  its  passage  to 
record  their  votes.  Arid  the  question  being  again 
taken  on  its  passage,  the  vole  was — yeas  46,  nay  1 . 
The  senate  went  into  executive  business. 

February  17. — Mr.  Niles  presented  a memorial 
from  insurers  and  merchants  of  New  York,  remon- 
strating against  the  repeal  of  the  pilot  law. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niles, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  finance  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  whether  further  legislation  is  not 
expedient  and  necessary  to  protect  the  revenue  from 
fraud  in  the  importation  of  lea  and  coffee  . 

O i motion  of  Mr.  Cass, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  r.ffairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  the 
fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  and  by  the 
treaty  of  14th  January,  1837,  with  the  Saganaw 
band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  winch  were  to  be  dispos- 
ed of  for  their  benefit — what  measures  are  required 
to  effect  a sale  of  said  lands  at  an  early  period  and 
at  a fair  price:  or  whether  it  be  expedient  so  to  le- 
gislate that  the  lands  may  at  once  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States,  and  a lair  compensation 
be  made  to  Hie  Indians  lor  then  ; and  whether  in 
justice  or  equity  provision  should  not  now  be  made 
in  anticipation  oi  the  sales  of  the  lands,  or  a part  of 
such  compensation,  it  they  are  taken  by  the  go- 
vernment lor  the  payment  of  this  class  ol  obligations 
provided  for  in  said  treaty  and  embraced  in  schedule 
B,  which  were  not  provided  for  out  of  the  amount 
advanced  uy  the  U.  S.  for  other  obligations  and  ob- 
jects provided  for  in  the  same  treaty. 

The  seriate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  Mr.  Dickinson. 


Mr.  Yulee  spoke  at  length  in  support  of  hisamend- 
ment.  When  he  had  concluded, 

Mr.  Foote  said  that  not  one  word  which  had  been 
advanced  by  the  senator  from  Florida  would  bo 
sanctioned  by  the  intelligent  public  opinion  of  the 
south. 

Mr.  Yulee  desired  to  reply,  but  Mr.  Sevier  insisted 
on  the  special  erder.  The  resolutions  were  then 
laid  on  the  table  on  motion  of  Mr.  Foote. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 

Ten  regiment  bill. — Mr.  Rusk  spoke  at  length, 
principally  to  establish  the.  fact  that  the  boundary  of 
Texas  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  deduced 
the  the  title  of  Texas  from  the  operations  of  the 
Texas  troops  during  the  revolution,  from  the  trea- 
ties entered  into  with  General  Cos  and  Santa  Anna, 
and  from  the  course  of  the  Mexican  authorities  and 
officers  themselves.  Mr.  R.  vindicated  the  policy  of 
the  president  in  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
believing  that  he  could  have  done  nothing  else.  He 
said  he  would  vote  for  any  treaty  which  does  not 
give  us  the  territory  up  to  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the 
whole  of  California. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Green,  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  18. — Postage.— The  bill  reported  by 
Mr.  Niles  amendatory  ol  the  post  law,  authorizing 
deputy  postmasters  to  receive  credits  for  their  com- 
mission quarterly,  instead  of  annually,  was  consider- 
ed and  passed. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Black,  late  consul 
at  Mexico  was  passed.  As  was  also, 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of  Lieut.  Col. 
McRea,  U.  S.  A. 

Military  actions. — Mr.  Baldwin  submitted  resolu- 
tions directing  the  contributions  collected  by  the 
army  in  Mexico  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  upon  Mexico,  declaring  that 
the  power  belonged  to  congress  to  make  the  requisite 
appropriations  lor  support  of  the  U.  S.  army — and 
calling  upon  the  president  for  a particular  account 
of  the  monies  so  collected  and  how  disposed  of. 

The  Loan  bill  from  the  house  was  received,  read 
and  referred. 

Some  minor  business  was  transacted,  after  which, 
the  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 

Ten  regiinentJbill. — Mr.  Green  spoke  at  some  length 
against  tue  bill  and  the  war,  which  tie  regarded  as 
commence  i illegally  by  the  order  issued  to  General 
Taylor.  He  considered  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  no  right  to  hold  foreign  territory 
by  the  title  of  conquest  merely,  it  was  inexpedient 
to  annex  Mexico,  or  any  other  territory  beyond  the 
limits  we  now  possess.  It  would  involve  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  a standing  army,  and  this 
would  be  dangerous  to  our  institution!. 

Mr.  Mason  obtained  the  door. 

A report  was  reeeived  fro  n the  war  department 
transmuting  the  account  iron  tne  office  of  the  2d 
comptroller  of  the  bu lance  in  the  treasury  July  1st, 
1846,  and  the  appropriations  rauue  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,1847.  Tne  senate  adjourned 
till  Monday. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mondas,  Feb.  14.  Tobacco  trade. — On  motion  of 
Mr.  Chapman,  it  was  resolved  that  a select  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  ihe  tobacco  trade  of 
the  United  Slates  with  the  ditferent  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  duties  and  restrictions  imposed  upon 
this  branch  ol  American  commerce,  to  report  by 
bill  or  otherwise. 

Oil  motion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  repealing  so  much  of  tne  act  ot  Sep- 
tember 24th,  17a9,  to  establish  the  ju  ucial  courts 
of  the  United  Slates,  as  authorised  the  taking  ol  de- 
positions without  notice  to  the  adverse  parties— and 
of  extending  the  privilege  ol  American  vessels  to 
all  foreign  vessels  transferred  by  judicial  sales  under 
the  order  of  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States; 

And  of  providing  a place  of  deposit  for  the  bonds 
of  cleiks  of  United  Stales  courts; 

And  of  abolishing  custom  house  oaths; 

And  of  prohibiting  executions  of  criminals  in 
public; 

And  of  altering  the  holding  of  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York; 

And  of  regulating  costs  in  courts  of  admiralty; 

And  of  so  modifying  the  judiciary  system  of  the 
United  States  as  to  laciliiate  the  despatch  ol  busi- 
ness without  impairing  the  vigor  and  wisdom  of  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  also  offered  a resolution  which  lies 
over,  directing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  re- 
port the  articles  embraced  m the  tariff  act  of  1847, 
on  which  the  duties  can  be  increased  beyond  the 
existing  rates;  so  as  to  augment  the  revenue. 
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Reduction  of  duties.  On  molion  of  Mr.  /.  C.  In- 
gersoll.  Ihe  committee  of  ways  and  means  were  in- 
structed to  report  whether  it  would  not  increase  the 
commerce  between  Fiance  and  United  States,  the 
duties  from  impost  in  the  United  Stales,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  countries,  to  reduce  tne  present 
American  duties  on  French  wines,  brandies,  silks, 
jewels,  and  other  French  productions,  taxed  as  lux- 
uries, and  whether  the  said  French  productions 
should  not  be  treated  as  neccsiary  to  enable  France 
to  pay  for  a greater  than  the  present  purchase  of 
American  cotlon,  rice,  provisions,  tobacco,  and 
other  American  productions 

Mr.  James  Thompson  offered  the  following: 
Resolved,  That  the  words  of  the  amendment  offer- 
ed and  adopted,  by  the  bouse,  to  the  resolution  of 
thanks  to  Major  General  Taylor,  on  the  third  day  of 
January,  1848,  containing  the  declaration  “that  the 
war  (namely,  with  Mexico,)  was  unnecessarily  and 
unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  president,”  are  untrue 
in  fact,  and  calculated  to  prevent  a peace  with 
Mexico  on  the  basis  of  indemnity,  and  should  be 
expunged  from  the  journal;  and  that  the  speaker 
cause  the  same  to  be  expunged  from  the  journal  of 
the  house  on  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

At  the  suggestion  of  several  members,  Mr.  Thomp 
son  subsequently  modified  the  resolution,  so  as  to 
insert  the  word  rescind,  instead  of  “expunge,”  and 
making  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution  in  other 
respects  conform  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Nshburn  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on 
the  table,  which  last  motion  prevailed — yeas  105, 
nayt  94. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mcllvain , the  committee  on  In- 
dian affairs  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency o(  oganising  a territorial  government  in 
the  Indian  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which 
the  Indians  have  been  removed  by  the  government 
— to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brady,  the  military  committee 
were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
reporting  a bill  providing  that  in  cases  where  soldiers 
have  been  discharged  from  service  on  account  of 
disease  or  disability,  and  have  applied  or  may  apply 
hereafter  for  bounty  land  or  treasury  scrip,  under 
the  act  of  February,  1847,  that  the  discharge  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  that  the  disease  or 
disability  was  incurred  in  the  service,  unless  the 
contrary  shall  appear. 

Mr.  Slrohm  offered  a preamble  and  resolutions, 
declaring  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the 
peaceable  relations  heretofore  subsisting  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Mexico  should  be  restored  as 
soon  as  the  existing  difficulties  can  be  adjusted  upon 
principles  of  common  justice,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  nations — that  experience  has  de- 
monstrated that  the  conquest  of  armies,  and  the 
occupation  of  territory  in  the  enemy’s  country  are 
inadequate  to  accomplish  the  great  object  which  the 
peace  loving  citizens  of  both  countries  so  ardently 
desire — that  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  cheapest, 
speediest,  and  most  effectual  way  of  procuring  an 
honorable  and  permanent  peace,  would  be  to  with- 
draw our  armies  from  the  territory  of  Mexico,  and 
propose  commissioners  to  negotiate  a treaty — that  it 
is  the  duty  of  congress  to  make  ample  provision  for 
the  security,  pay,  subsistence,  and  comfort  of  the 
brave  men  who  now  compose  our  armies  in  Mexico, 
and  who  have  so  gallantly  defended  the  flag  of  their 
country;  and  that,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to 
report  to  the  house  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  may  be  necessary  to  withdraw  our  troops 
now  in  Moxico,  to  some  point  or  points  within  our 
own  undisputed  territory,  discharge  and  send  home 
the  volunteers,  and  sustain  the  regular  army  during 
the  ensuing  year— that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  the  safety  of  the  army  in  carrying 
out  the  policy  above  indicated,  should  it  be  adopted, 
will  require  an  additional  number  of  men,  either  by 
filling  up  deficiencies  in  existing  regiments,  or  by 
new  levies,  he  shall  report  the  number  of  men  and 
the  character  of  the  troops  which  he  may  deem  ne- 
cessary, together  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
raising,  transporting,  and  subsisting  suen  additional 
troops,  lor  one  year,  or  for  such  period  as  he  may 
judge  that  their  services  may  be  required,  less  than 
one  year.  Lies  over. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Butler,  the  military  committee 
were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a national  foundry  at  some  suitable 
place  within  the  1 1th  congressional  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Murphy , of  New  York,  offered  a long  resolu- 
tion, providing  for  the  repayment  to  the  U.  States, 
of  the  moneys  deposited  with  the  several  states, 
under  the  act  of  the  23d  June,  1836,  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  surplus  revenue.  Lies  over. 


Mr.  Kellogg,  of  New  York,  offered  a resolution 
instructing  the  committee  on  way9  and  means  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  duty  on 
pig  lead,  bloom  and  manufactured  iron-  imported 
from  foreign  countries  into  this — to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise. 

A motion  was  made  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table — but  without  any  action  on  the  motion,  the 
house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Bolts  in  the  chair,  and 
resumed  the  consideration  of 

77ie  loan  hill.  Messrs,  /liter,  of  New  York,  and 
Sims,  of  South  Carolina,  addressed  the  committee  at 
length — when  the  committee  rose  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  15.  Mr.  Kaufman  submitted  a 
resolution  for  terminating  the  debate  in  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  on  the 
loan  bill  at  2 o’cl  )ck  to  morrow,  and  moved  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Root  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 
Negatived  by  yeas  and  nays,  81  to  104. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded, 93  to 89,  and 
the  question  then  being,1  Shall  the  main  question  be 
now  put?”  the  yeas  and  nays  were  again  ordered,  and 
it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  101  to  93. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  passage  of  the  re 
solution,  it  was  also  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by 
yeas  and  nays — 109  to  87. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  resumed  the 
consideration  of 

The  loan  hill — Mr.  Botls  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Crozier,  of  Tennessee,  addressed  the  commit- 
tee in  opposition  to  the  administration.  He  express- 
ed the  opinion  that  the  president  does  not  desire  to 
make  peace — and  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
measures  asked  for  by  the  administrrtion,  if  granted, 
will  be  to  the  absorption  of  the  whole  of  Mexico. 
Such  he  believed  to  be  policy  of  the  president.  His 
remarks  were  chiefly  in  reply  to  speeches  of  Messrs. 
Rhetl  and  Sims,  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr-  Houston , of  Alabama,  followed  in  reply  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Vinton,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  his  object  being  to  prove  the 
estimates  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  correct, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Vinlon  wrong.  He  was  in  favor  of 
giving  to  the  secretary  the  power  to  issue  treasury- 
notes,  as  the  most  feasible  plan  of  raising  the  loan 
authorised  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hudson,  of  Mass.,  proceeded  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  secretary’s  estimates.  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  w hen  all  the  accounts  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  are  settled,  it  will  be  found  that  Ihe  de 
ficiency  would  be  nearer  $26,000,000  than  $16,000,- 
000.  He  believed  that  the  actual  expenditures, 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  would  greatly  exceed 
the  estimates  of  the  secretary,  and  that  the  revenue 
would  fall  considerably  below  those  estimates. 

Mr.  Nicoll,  of  New  York,  made  a speech  in  favor 
of  treasury  notes;  a tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  direct 
taxation,  if  necessary.  He  believed  that  no  financial 
crisis  need  be  apprehended  if  treasury  notes  were 
authorized,  and  that  the  whole  loan  would,  in  that 
case,  be  taken,  and  the  credit  of  the  government  be 
sustained. 

Mr.  Morehead  obtained  the  floor,  and  moved  that 
the  committee  rise.  There  was  not  a quorum  pre- 
sent, and  the  committee  rose  and  reported  absentees, 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  16  Mr.  Evans,  of  Maryland,  mov- 
ed a re-coueideiation  of  the  vote  of  yesterday,  by  which 
the  debate  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  Loan  Bill 
snould  terminate  at  2’olock  to-day.  Decided  in  the  ne- 
gative, by  yeas  and  nays,  93  to  95. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens,  the  house  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  die  state  of  the  union,  Mr.  Bolts 
in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  c msideration  of  the 
Loan  bill  Mr.  Morehead,  of  Ky.  addressed  the  house, 
in  an  examination  of  the  estimates  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Pollock,  of  Penn. 
Before  the  latter  had  concluded,  the  hour  fixed  for  ter- 
minating the  debate  arrived,  and  Mr.  Vinton,  chairman 
of  the  committee  Irom  which  the  bill  was  reported,  pro- 
ceeded.as  provided  by  the  new  rules,  to  make  his  conclud- 
ing speech  thereon.  Though  (as  he  stated)  in  a state  of 
health  which  rendered  him  incompetent  to  discharge  the 
duty,  he  reviewed  and  replied  to  the  principal  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  on  the  other  side,  and  parti- 
cularly to  those  of  Mr.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 
Nicoll,  of  New  York. 

To  the  charge  of  inconsistency  made  by  Mr.  Houston, 
that  he  Mr.  V.  had  voted  for  the  bill  granting  bounty 
lands  to  the  soldiers  in  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the 
pledge  made  in  the  loan  bill  of  that  session  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  said  lands,  though  he  now  urges  that  pledge  as 
a reason  for  not  otherwise  using  the  proceeds  than  in 
payment  of  said  loan,  Mr.  V.  replied  that  at  the  time 
he  voted  for  the  bounty  land  bill,  the  loan  bill  had  not 
passed  congress — besides,  even  if  it  had,  no  contract  had 
then  even  been  proposed  for  the  loan,  and  contractors 
would  oi  course  know  of  the  appropriation  of  so  much 


of  the  proceeds,  before  making  their  bargain.  He  had 
anticipated  and  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  that  difficulty 
at  the  lime,  but  congress  directed  otherwise. 

The  charge  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala-  of  Mr.  V. 
having  voted  for  the  loan  bill  last  session,  giving  discre- 
tionary power  to  the  treasury  to  use  either  bonds  or  trea- 
sury notes,  implying  an  inconsistency  in  his  now  refus- 
ing that  discretion,  was  replied  to. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Nicoll,]  oa 
his  first  appearance  .on  tilts  flour— in  a speech  of  groat 
ability,  and  (what  is  more  valuable  in  a speech),  deli- 
vered in  a temper  and  manner  worthy  of  all  imitation, 
and  whose  example,  if  copied  in  this  respect  on  both' 
sides  of  the  house,  would  add  materially  to  the  influence 
of  the  house  before  the  country,  as  well  as  to  that  due 
consideration  arid  respect  which  properly  attaches  to 
ourselves — that  gentleman  undertook  to  shelter  the  se- 
cretary from  the  difficulty  in  which  he  has  become  in- 
volved upon  this  subject;  saying  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  three  millions  at  all  times 
in  deposite  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  treasury  at  different 
points,  therefore  the  secretary  had  a right  to  take  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands,  and  consider  them  as  lying  in 
that  fund.  Now,  [ slate,  in  reply,  that  this  three  million 
fund  is  not  a trust  fund.  But  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  a trust  fund,  which  is  a trust  fund  which  he 
is  by  law  engaged  to  apply  in  a particular  way. 

Novv,  sir,  what  is  this  three  million  fund?  what  is  the 
necessity  fir  it?  The  answer  will  show  the  character  of 
the  fund,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  go- 
vernment, a9  a matter  of  course,  has  occasion  to  make 
contracts  and  disbursements  of  money  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Ii  can  rarely  lie  ascertained  before- 
hand what  precise  amount  should  be  drawn  at  anv  par- 
ticular place  of  deposite;  but  the  sum  of  three  millions 
deposited  at  these  various  points  has  been  found,  in  prac- 
tice, sufficient  to  protect  the  country  against  the  dishonor 
of  a protest.  Thus  it  becomes  a fund  of  active  utility; 
and  iris  often  the  case  that  these  depositories  are  drawn 
down  to  the  very  last  dollar. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Nicoll,]  would 
not  say  thut  this  loan  would  not  be  taken  tip.  Capitalists 
will  get  the  best  terms  they  can;  but  where,  he  would 
ask,  is  the  difference  batween  taking  a six  per  cent, 
stock  and  the  conversion  of  treasury  no'es  into  six  per 
cent,  stock?  Mr.  V.  gave  reasons  which  convinced  Lis 
mind  that  this  stock  would  be  taken  up  as  a good  bar- 
gain. He  argued  that  treasury  notes  would  be  worth 
nothing  in  Mexico;  and  showed  also  that  those  loans, 
sold  for  money  warned  in  Mexico,  would  release  us 
from  the  expense  of  specie  transportation,  and  be  worth 
a premium  of  ten  per  cent  to  the  holders,  who  would 
rake  them  up,  and  would  give  drafts  for  them  payable  in 
Mexico.  The  Rothschilds  have  specie  there,  which  they 
desire  to  bring  home,  and  would  probably  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  invest  in  this  stock,  in  pre- 
ference to  incurring  the  risk  and  expense  of  transporta- 
tion; paying  our  government  in  drafts  on  Mexico,  and 
receiving  the  stock  at  par,  which,  he  estimated  would 
he  equivalent,  under  the  circumstances,  to  six  per  cent, 
stock  at  ten  per  cent,  below  par.  Mr.  V.  replied  to  the 
argument,  founded  on  the  new  invention  of  reissuing 
treasury  note.-;  and  showed  the  inconsistency  of  this 
practice  with  that  provision  of  the  law  which  requires 
the  secretary  to  pay  specie.  The  proposition  of  the  mi- 
nority of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  was  in  ef- 
fect a proposition  to  incorporate  a banking  power  in  the 
public  treasury — to  convert  the  sub  t easury  into  a mo- 
ney machine,  which  was  foretold  of  it  from  the  first. 

Gentlemen  say  if  we  do  not  authorise  the  issuance  of 
treasury  notes,  and  accede  to  the  proposition  to  tax  tea 
and  coffee,  we,  who  are  the  majority  here,  must  take  the 
respoasibility.  Was  there  ever  a loan  bill  before  attempt- 
ed to  be  made  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  constitute  a lax 
hill?  The  administration  had  made  the  war,  and  set 
'hemselves  to  work  to  provide  Lie  necessary  public  re- 
venue. They  accordingly  first  got  rid  of  the  banks,  and 
ihen  passed  the  present  tarifflaw.  They  had  it  all  their 
own  way  with  a majority  of  70  votes.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  president  recommended  this  same  project  of 
taxing  tea  and  coffee  along  with  the  last  loan  hill;  yet 
the  house  refused  to  act  upon  the  suggestion,  and  it  was 
rejected  as  a nauseous  dose.  Yet  the  president  comes 
forward  now  and  asks  the  present  house  majority  to 
swallow  the  very  same  physic  wh.ch  was  rejected  by 
his  political  friends  at  the  last  session.  This  was  all 
the  show  that  could  be  made  for  any  charge  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  V.  proceeded  to  ask  how  long  it  would  be  before 
we  should  have  to  decide  between  direct  taxation  and 
extending  some  adequate  protection  to  the  labor  and  ca- 
pital of  the  country?  Direct  taxation  in  this  country  was 
a tax  that  must  fall  with  unequal  severity  on  those  states 
where  there  was  the  greatest  amou  it  of  population, 
and  which  was  ihe  least  able  to  pay.  Three  fourths  of  all 
the  blood  that  had  been  shed  in  the  Mexican  war,  was 
blood  of  the  western  states;  and  it  would  be  peculiarly 
hard,  after  thus  unequally  taxing  them  in  their  blood,  to 
lay  them  under  the  operation  of  a scheme  ol  direct  taxa- 
tion. He  contended  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
such  a system  could  be  forced  upon  these  states.  When- 
ever the  experiment  Bhould  be  tried,  and  whosoever 
would  try  i ,“up  Salt  river  they  would  have  logo.’' 

The  price  of  money  and  labor  had  been  lately  so  far 
reduced  in  England  that  a corresponding  reduction  in 
this  country  was  inevitable,  which  must  bear  heavily  on 
many  of  our  mauufactunng establishments,  which  even 
now,  w<  re  tottering  to  their  fall. 

Mr  V.  expressed  his  apprehension  that  we  might  yet' 
be  under  the  necessity  of  sending  specie  to  pay  our 
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debts  in  England  and  Mexico.  The  country,  then, 
would  be  like  a strong  man  bleeding  m both  arms.  A 
ti-ial  exhaustion  must  follow  from  such  a drain  of  specie; 
and  the  most  active  and  effective  measures  would  be 
necessary  to  restore  to  the  country  the  energies  of  life 
and  health. 

At  this  point,  observing  that  his  hour  was  nearly 
exhausted,  Mr.  V.  concluded  that  lie  would  set  the 
prudent  example  of  resuming  his  seat  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  time. 

TEE  VOTE. 

The  eommitt<  e then  proceeded  to  the  vote.  The 
question  being  upon  the  amendment  heretofore  stibmit- 
ti  d by  Mr.  Vinton,  making  the  loan  f 16,000.000  instead 
of  818,500  000,  was  put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Hale  moved  that  the  first  section  of  the  bill  be 
amended,  by  the  addition  ol  a proviso  that  no  part  of 
the  money  to  be  raised  by  the  bill  shall  be  used  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  was 
rejected,  by  tellers — affirmative  23,  negative  1 18. 

Mr.  McLane  moved  to  amend  the  first  section  by- 
adding  the  lbllow;ng  proviso,  viz: 

Provided,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  there  shall  be  levifd,  collected  and  paid  on  all  arti- 
cles not  included  in  any  of  the  schedules  ol  dutiable 
articles  of  the  tariff  act  of  Congress,  of  Juiv,  1846,  ex- 
cept specie,  and  bullion,  and  wearing  apparel,  and 
articles  not  imported  from  foreign  countries,  when  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  a duty  ol  twenty  five  per 
i ent.  advalorem:  Provided,  That  on  importations  of  tea 
and  ct  flee  in  foreign  vessels,  not  pluced  on  a footing 
with  vessels  of  the  United  States,  by  reciprocal  treaty 
stipulations,  or  by  proclamations  of  the  President.issued 
in  pursuance  of  any  act  of  Congress,  the  additional 
duly  imposed  by  the  eleventh  section  of  the  tariff  act  of 
Congress,  of  tnirtieth  August,  eu  hteeri  hundred  and 
forty-two,  shall  be  exacted:  And  provided,  also,  That 
ci  ffee,  the  production  or  growth  ol  the  colonies  or  di- 
pendrnceeof  the  Netherlands.imported  into  the  United 
Sta'fs  from  the  Netherlands,  in  Dutch  vessels,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  such  additional  duty  imposed  by  the  alore- 
said  act  of  Congress,  of  thirtieth  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-two. 

Mr.  Hunt  rose  to  a point  of  order,  and  contended 
that  the  amendment  was  not  in  order,  inasmuch  as  the 
131st  rule  of  the  House  provides  that  no  proposition  for 
a tax  should  be  di?russtd  upon  (lie  same  day  in  which 
it  is  made  io  the  House, 

Mr-  Collamer  inquired  if  the  amendment  was  germane 
to  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  ruled  the  amendment  out  of  order, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  rule  quoted  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  also  because  n was  not  relevant 
tu  tlie  subject  under  discussion. 

Mr.  McLune  appealed  front  t lie  decision,  and  the 
vote  being  taken,  the  chair  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  New  York,  moved  ihat  the  1st  saction 
of  the  bill  be  amended,  so  as  to  provide  that  the  money 
raised  by  the  bill  shall  not  be  first  appropriated  before 
applied  to  the  objects  designated.  Mr.  H.  also  moved  a 
verbal  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Pending  the  action  upon  the  latter  amendments,  a 
motion  that  the  committee  rise  prevailed;  and  the  com- 
mittee rose  and  reported. 

Thursday  Feb  17. — Resolutions  from  the  commit- 
tee on  printing,  authorising  10,000  copies  of  Lt.  Em- 
ory’s report  and  map,  with  accompanying  journal  of 
Capt.  Johnson,  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Palfrey  asked  leave  to  offer  the  following  res- 
olution: 

Rtsolvcd,  (as  the  sense  of  this  house,)  That  the 
w ar  now  waging  by  the  U.  Stales  against  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico  ought  forthwith  to  cease. 

Be  Belted,  (as  the  sense  ol  this  bouse,)  That  such 
an  amount  of  money,  and  no  more,  ought  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  governmet, 
for  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  this  republic  now 
within  the  territory  and  on  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  as 
will  be  a sufficient  and  liberal  provision  for  the  re- 
turn of  said  fortes  to  the  United  Slates.  Objected  to. 

Loan  hill. — The  house  resolved  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  loan  bill. 

Verbal  amendments,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  N. 
Y.  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  A'i jig,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  sdd  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  section  the  following:  “And  no  cetti- 
(icate  of  slock  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  until  the 
president  shall  have  nominated  and  the  senate  con- 
firmed three  commissioners,  fully  authorize!  to  ne- 
gotiate a treaty  ol  peace  with  the  Mexican  govern, 
ment  on  principles  of  reciprocal  justice  to  both 
countries. 

■< Mr.  K.  was  on  the  floor  advocating  his  mo- 

tion when  the  speaker's  hammer  arrested  his  remarks. 
A point  of  order  as  to  relevancy  was  started,  but  the 
question  on  the  amendment  was  taken  and  it  was 
negatived. 

Mr.  McK ay,  then  modified  his  substitute  by  striking 
out  the  21st  and  22d  sections,  (the  former  proposing 
a tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  latter  appropriating 
20,600  to  defray  the  expense  of  issuing  treasury 
notes,)  and  also  by  raising  the  amount  of  treasury 
notes  to  be  authorized  to  sixteen  millions;  and  this 
modified  proposition  be  now  moved  as  a substitute 
for  the  bill  as  amended. 

Thi*  whs  objected  to  as  ctj'  ef  order.  The  chair- 


man  (Mr.  Bolts)  ruled  it  in  order.  An  appeal  was  ta- 
ken on  this  decision,  by  Mr.  Vinlon,  but  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn. 

Mr.  Satcyer  proposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
briefly  discussed,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay, he  consented  to  withdraw  it,  on  condition  that 
the  bill  be  amended  so  as  to  prevent  certificates  of 
less  than  $50  being  issued,  and  the  bill  was  so  amend- 
ed, 

A great  number  of  amendments  were  offered  in 
succession — some  adopted,  others  rejected,  and  many 
ruled  out  of  order.  After  the  bill  had  been  perfect- 
ed, 

Mr.  McKay,  proposed  as  a substitute  for  the  whole 
bill,  the  bill  reported  from  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  providing  for  an  issue  of 
treasury  notes,  a tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  &c.,  &c. 

This  substitute  bill  was  in  substance  similar  to  the 
loan  bill  passed  last  session.  It  was  in  its  turn  subject- 
ed to  a series  of  amendments,  and  after  having  been 
gone  tii rough  with,  was  rejected  ayes  82;  nays  104 

Mr.  McKay  said  he  regp  tted  exceedingly  that  his 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  house  had  not  brought 
themselves  up  to  vote  for  the  proposition  (contained 
in  his  first  substitute)  for  a tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  if 
they  had  not  nerve  enough  to  vote  for  it,  they  had 
no  right  to  expect  the  ottier  side  of  Ute  house  would. 
We  (said  he)  are  the  persons  who  have  brought  on 
this  war,  and  we  are  properly  responsible  lor  all  its 
consequences,  (roars  of  laughter.)  and  we  ought  to 
provide  the  means  for  carry  ing  it  on.  What  do  you 
suppose  the  whole  amount  of  this  enormous  tax  will 
he,  of  which  gentlemen  are  so  afraid?  1 have  a 
number  of  tables  before  me,  which  i will  publish, 
that  the  country  may  see  what  this  monstrous  tax 
upon  tea  and  coffee  amounts  to.  It  amounts  to  a 
t charge  of  only  thirteen  cents  upon  each  individual 
in  the  Under!  States. 

Mr.  McK.  said  there  was  a difference  in  the 
amount  of  treasury  notes  proposed  to  be  issued  by 
the  present  subslirute  and  that  which  was  proposed 
in  his  first  amendment.  This  proposed  the  amount 
of  $16,000,000  of  treasury  notes;  the  substitute  of 
the  minority  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
proposed  $15,000,000,  because  they  supposed  that,  if 
the  lax  were  laid  upon  tea  and  coffee,  it  would  yield 
at  least  one  million  of  dollars  for  the  remainder  ol 
the  year.  But  the  committee  having  refused  to  in- 
sert this,  he  had  increased  the  proposed  arnonnt  to 
$16,000,000. 

This  brought  up  the  naked  question,  then,  before 
the  committee,  whether  they  would  authorize  a 
competent  loan  by  treasury  notes  and  slock,  or  whe- 
ther they  would  take  the  stock  alone,  and  place  this 
government,  in  tnis  perilous  period  of  her  history, 
completely  in  the  power  of  the  capitalists  of  the 
country?  Why,  your  treasury  notes  have  always 

been  superior  during  time  of  war  to  stock  loans. 

As  was  remarked  by  his  friend  from  Illinois,  (Mr. 
FicklinJ  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain 
your  treasury  notes  never  fell  below  17  per  cent, 
under  par,  while  your  government  stock  was  down 
to  31)  per  cent,  below  par.  And  what  is  the  mon- 
strous difference  between  treasury  notes  and  stock, 
about  which  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  talk  so 
much?  Talk  about  a government  bank,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  declared  the  issue  of 
treasury  notes  would  make!  The  proposition  was 
absurd.  The  simple  feature  of  a bank 

The  hammer  here  fell. 

The  question  being  taken  on  this  second  substitute 
by  tellers,  the  vote  stood:  Ayes  104,  lines  105 

So  the  modified  substitute  of  Mr.  McKay  was  re- 
jected. 

A motion  was  made  that  the  committee  rise  and 
report  the  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  McKay  objected,  and  offered  another  substi 
tute  for  the  bill, — substantially  the  same  bill  with 
an  additional  section,  authorising  the  treasurer  to 
issue  three  millions  in  treasury  notes  in  place  of 
bonds. 

The  Chair  said  it  was  but  another  form  of  modifi- 
cation of  the  substitute  which  had  been  already 
gone  through  with;  and  he  ruled  it  out  of  order. 

Mr.  McKay  replied  with  warmth,  and  took  an  ap- 
peal from  the  tiecision  of  the  chair. 

But  the  decision  was  affirmed  by  a vole  of  the 
committee  taken  by  tellers — ayes  IU5. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  Vinlon  moved  the  previous  question,  which 
was  seconded:  Ayes  106,  noes  104. 

Mr.  Johnson,  ot  Arkansas,  moved  that  the  bouse 
adjourn;  decided  in  the  negative:  Ayes  84,  ones  115. 

1 be  main  question  was  then  ordered  to  be  put; 
which  main  question  was:  Will  the  house  concur 
with  the  committee  of  the  whole  in  their  amend- 
ments? and  the  several  amendments  of  the  commit- 
tee of  l be  whole  were  separately  agreed  to. 


The  bill  having  been  engrossed,  was  passed  by 
yeas  and  nays.  Yeas  192  nays  14. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  altered  so  as  to  read,  “A 
bill  to  authorise  a loan  not  to  exceed  the  sum  ef 
$16,000,000  ” The  house  then  adjourned. 

Fridat,  Feb  18  Texan  Rangers'  horses . A hill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Burt,  of  S.  Carolina,  from  the 
committee  on  military  affairs,  to  pay  for  horses  lost 
by  said  rangers  for  want  of  forage,  before  being 
mustered  into  service,  after  some  debate,  was  post- 
poned till  Tuesday  next. 

Com.  John  Paul  Jones . The  bill  from  the  senate 
for  the  relief  of  his  heirs  was  debated  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  amended,  in  several  particulars, 
reported  to  the  house,  and  pasted  under  the  previous 
question — yeas  99,  nays  77.  The  house  by  yeas  84, 
nays  82,  then  adjourned  over  till  Monday. 


NEW  YORK  DEMOCRATIC  S PATE  CONVEN- 
TION. 


1'he  • address  to  the  democracy  of  Nets  York,"  report* 
ed  by  Mr.  Ml  V«.an.  Irom  the  committee  appointed  lor 
the  purpose,  on  the  26th  January,  was  read  and  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  convention.  It  occupies  over 
three  columns  of  the  Washington  U.  ion  of  the  loth 
inst.  Much  the  longest  portion  of  it  is  appropriated  to 
denunciations  of  those  who  have  Seceded  from  the  par- 
ty, and  are  booing  a State  Convention  at  Utica. — 
It  belongs  to  the  political  history  of  the  times  to  furnish 
at  least  the  outlines  of  this  schism. 

The  address  commences  by  asserting  that  the  con- 
vention then  present  was  the  -uccession  of  the  Syracuse 
convention,  and  consequently  the  “regular  democratic 
convention”  of  the  state.  Its  authority  as  a convention 
of  the  democratic  party  is  therefore  u ques  ionabie.’’ 

“A  diBtinct,  separate  and  hostile  party  organization 
of  persons  who  were  lately  members  ot  the  democratic 
party,  was  afterwards  made  at  Herkimer,’’  and  have 
since  changed  their  place  of  meeting  to  Utica.”  * • 

“We  concede  that  their  organization  is  hostile  to  us. 
to  the  fullest  extent  they  claim;  that  it  is  not  only  hostile 
in  form  and  tn  action,  hut  hostile  in  principle.  They 
have  declared  that  their  political  principle-  are  irrecon- 
ctleably  opposed  to  ours;  a -d  as  we  are  determined  to 
maintain  ours  at  all  hazards,  and  exclude  fheir  narrow 
tests  from  the  democratic  party,  their  secession  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  position.  However  much  we 
may  regret  that  the  cause  for  separation  existed.it  is 
better,  the  separation  being  effected  by  their  deliberate 
act.  it  should  he  eo  marked  as  to  lead  to  no  mistakes  as 
to  our  several  positions.’’ 

The  address  eoes  on  to  give  a history  of  the  separa- 
tion, its  primary  cause,  arid  says:  “Their  hostility  no 
doubt  had  its  origin  in  the  results  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention itself.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  primary  cause, 
to  which  all  others  are  accessory.’’  * * * * 

“ 1 he  central  power  which  had  grown  up  at  Albany, 
under  the  late  constitution  at  its  commencement,  and 
was  wielded  by  those  who  held  there  the  state  executive 
offices,  was  one  of  those  practical  political  despotisms 
which  are  felt  without  being  seen.  The  patronage 
which  that  constitution  gave  them  officially,  afforded 
them  ample  means  to  excite  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
needy.  To  extend  their  patronage, and  to  secure  further 
means  to  reward  the  obedient  and  punish  the  refractory, 
the  whole  state  banking  power,  and  the  banks,  with 
their  overshadowing  money  influence,  were  brought 
within  the  official  control  of  the  central  power.  The 
model  of  party  organization  was  the  feudal  system- — 
The  lords  paramount  at  the  centre  controlled  the  inter- 
mediate lords  in  the  centre  of  each  county,  and  they 
again  controlled  their  minor  divisions.  Like  its  model, 
its  characteristic  was  strength,  and  likeit.it  produced 
a vassalage  debasing  and  degrading  To  break  up  and 
disperse  this  power  was  one  of  the  controlling  motives 
that  induced  the  call  of  a convention  to  form  a new 
constiiuti  n. 

Most  effectually  was  that  great  work  consummated 
by  that  instrument.  It  is  true  it  left  them  in  office;  but 
their  offices  were  the  mere  shadow  of  their  former 
power. 

It  was  early  foreseen,  however,  that  they  would  strug- 
gle to  retain  their  places,  and  as  they  approached  the 
crisis  of  their  fate,  they  would  becom  n ore  desperate; 
and  it  was  foretold  that  the  event  which  would  reduce 
them  to  the  level  of  a common  equality  with  other  re- 
spectable ciiiz  .is,  would  signalize  their  departure  trom 
a party  which  tor  a quufiei  of  a century  had  pampered 
their  pride;  that  thev  would  lose  all  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  long-continued  and  multiplied  favors  of  the  past, 
in  gratifying  the  desire  to  revenge  the  omission  at  last  to 
continue  them  in  place  and  power. 

The  adoption  ot  the  new  constitution  clearly  pointed 
to  their  displacement,  as  necessary  to  complete  the 
reform  it  was  designed  to  accomplish.  It  was  proper 
that  cite  dispersion  of  the  monopoly  should  be  followed 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  monopolists.  Those  whose 
connseb  prevailed  at  the  Syracuse  convention  were 
governed  by  the  best  of  motives.  Their  debtgn  was  to 
untrammel  the  sources  of  political  power.  They  did 
not  oppose  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  central  power,  because  they  held  their  pla- 
ces for  a quarter  of  a century,  or  because  they  belonged 
to  another  generation,  but  because  they  constituted  * 
combination  ot  persons  hab.tually  unfriendly  to  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom  of  opinion,  and  were  practised 
against  freedom  of  adficn;  because  tfifey  hsff  wielded 
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the  central  powe'',  constitutin'?  the  central  despotism, 
designed  to  be  overthrown  by  the  new  constitution. 

The  fulmination  of  the  wroth  of  the  central  power, 
the  bitterest  denunciation  and  the  coarsest  invective 
with  which  democra's  were  assailed,  who  expressed  the 
design  to  remove  their  odious  monopoly,  by  the  exercise 
of  the  long-neglected  duty  of  rotation  in  office,  were 
allowed  to  pass  without  recrimination.  Lon g possession 
pf  office  and  p nver  had  led  them  to  consider  themselves 
the  democratic  party — the  whole  of  it  in  tnis  State,  and 
the  ni09i  essential  part  of  it  in  the  Union.  They  conse- 
quently regarded  the  proposition  to  supersede  them  in 
office  as  rebellion  against  the  party  itself,  and  an  insult 
to  those  to  whom  was  committed  the  sacred  trust  of 
governing.  Those  who  were  subjected  mentally  to  their 
power,  and  whose  passive  submission  entitled  them  to 
the  rank  of  true  men,  viewed  them  and  the  matter  in 
the  same  light.  It  was  natural,  entertaining  such  views 
of  their  position,  that  they  should  consider  that  the  effort 
to  remove  them  had  itB  origin  in  a desire  to  injure  them 
personally,  as  well  as  good  government,  and  be  pas- 
sionate; and  it  was  natural,  als  >,  that  those  who  felt 
conscious  that  they  were  actuated  by  the  single  desire 
to  promote  the  public  good  should  treat  them  with  for- 
bearance. Indeed,  nothing  can  better  illustrate  the 
spirit  of  generous  toleration  which  governs  the  true 
democracy  than  the  mode  in  which  the  assaults  of  the 
central  power  were  received  and  treated  during  the 
contest  which  preceded  and  terminated  in  the  Syracuse 
convention;  and  we  may  add  also,  that  nothing  could 
more  strongly  illustrate  the  evil  tendency  of  the  State 
constitution  under  which  these  rulers  came  into  and 
were  continued  in  power,  than  their  course  of  conduct 
during  and  after  that  contest;  and  if  there  were  any 
lingering  doubts  among  the  people  about  tile  propriety 
of  the  reform  provided  in  the  new  constitution,  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  central  power  has  forever 
dispelled  them. 

They  ruled  the  party  for  twenty-five  years,  and  when 
they  could  rule  m longer,  left  it  because  it  refused  to 
adopt  the  Wilrnot  proviso!  What  is  the  Wilmot  proviso? 
It  will  be  best  defined  by  showing  how  its  adherents 
have  sought  to  apply  the  principle  involved  in  it.  When 
the  bill  known  as  the  three  million  bill  was  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  pro- 
posed to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  money  to 
enable  him  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico, 
with  territorial  indemnity,  Mr  Wilmo'  offered,  as  an 
amendment  to  it,  a proviso  that  slavery  should  ■ torever 
be  excluded  fro'i  the  territory  to  be  acquired  under  such 
treaty.  The  principle,  then,  is  fins — they  propose,  as  an 
end.  to  exclude  si  ivery  from  the  territory  that  may  be 
acquired  from  Mexico,  and,  as  the  means,  a previous 
law  of  Congress  prohibiting  its  introduction.  It  is  con- 
ceded by  them  that  it  is  a well  settled  law,  that  without 
any  action  on  the  part  of  our  government  slavery  would 
be  excluded  from  such  territory  by  the  lawB  of  Mexico, 
which  would  be  the  law  of  the  territory  when  annexed, 
until  changed. 

This  concession  involves  the  admission  that  their 
proposed  end  would  he  accomplished  without  using 
their  means.  It  is  an  admission  that  entire  abstinence 
fr,  rn  political  agitation  would  secure  ihe  end  which  they 
deem  so  vastly  important. 

The  democratic  party  and  its  administration  have  also 
an  end,  which  they  consider  of  momentous  importance, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  have  devoted  all 
their  energies.  That  end  is  the  acquisition  of  territory 
from  Mexico  by  treaty?  not  for  the  sake  of  acquisition, 
hut  as  the  only  possible  indemnity  and  satisfaction  at- 
tainable. The  end  we  propose  is  the  acquisition  of 
territory.  The  end  they  propose  is  the  exclusion  of 
slavefy  from  such  territory.  We  make  no  iasue  with 
them  on  their  proposed  end.  Our  issue  is  as  to  their 
means.  Their  means,  although  entirely  unnecessary, 
by  their  own  admission,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
end,  are  the  most  effectual  that  could  be  devised  to 
prevent  us  from  effecting  ours  ’’  * * » * 

“ They,  abandoned  the  democratic  party,  because,  in 
the  spirit  of  toleration  and  a catholic  liberality,  it  deter 
mined  to  maintain  a platform  broad  enough  for  them  to 
stand  on  with  us.  The  difference  between  us  is  this. — 
We  do  not  exclude  them;  but  they  have  erected  a new 
platform,  so  narrow  in  its  dimensions,  that  it  will  hold 
none  besides  themselves.  It  is  possible  for  them  to 
come  to  us.  Tne  design  of  their  platform  was  to  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  go  to  them;  and  in  that  they  were 
successful. 

Why  did  the  central  power,  after  their  open  and 
undisguised  abandonment  of  the  democratic  party,  as 
proclaimed  at  Herkimer,  since  seek  the  endorsement  of 
members  of  the  legislature  who  happened  to  be  at 
Albany?  The  men  who  were  then  there  were  elected 
under  the  old  constitution.  Two  several  State  conven- 
tions of  the  democratic  party  had  been  held,  since  their 
election,  under  the  new  constitution.  Why  were  these 
vestiges  of  a former  political  creation  galvanized  into  a 
■how  of  life?  Were  ttiey  so  cowed  by  the  exhibition  of 
public  scorn  for  their  faithlessness,  that  they  resorted  to 
an  expedient  so  extreme  and  desperate,  to  give  them  a 
Utile  of  the  coloring  of  that  regularity  which  a month 
before  thay  so  boldly  scouted?  They  again  adopted  at 
Albany  me  same  uarrrow, proscriptive  and  bigoted  creed. 
They,  relaid  the  same  corner  stone.  The  priests  that 
minister  a'  the  altar  are  the  same,  and  the  worshippers 
>he  same.  Did  they  intend  to  use  this  coloring  as 
the  foundation  of  a claim  for  admission  in  the  Baltimore 
convention?  Why  should  they,  with  a declaration  of 
principles  wholly  at  war  with  the  principles  of  The  entire 
national  democracy  which  will  assemble  there,  seek  ad- 
mission among  them?  They  suit  intelligent  enough  to 


know  that  if  their  princip'es  should  get  admission  in 
that  convention,  the  democratic  parly  vvould  be  broken 
up.  They  know  also  that  the  convention  will  exclude 
that  principle.  What  will  they  then  do?  They  aban- 
doned the  Syracuse  convention  for  its  refusal  to  adopt 
that  principle.  They  will  be  bound  in  honor  also  to 
abandon  the  national  convention,  for  'he  same  cause. — 
The  state  convention  was  for  state  purposes,  and  they 
thon  abandoned  it  became  it  refused  toadopla  principle 
of  a national  character,  having  nothing  to  do  with  state 
politics.  The  cauee  that  was  good  at  Syracuse  will  be 
better  at  Balttmire;  and  they  are  since  pledged  to  its 
sufficiency.  Those  who  believe  that  they  will  abide  by 
the  Baltimore  convention,  under  any  circumstances, 


ism,  or  religion,  ha9  led  them  to  believe  that  they  can 
prescribe  a belter  course  of  duly  than  that  of  the 
God  who  made  us  all!  They  whose  representatives 
we  are,  are  ready  to  perform  that  for  which  they 
were  ordained.  They  feel  all  the  strength  that  the 
consciousness  of  being  right  can  impart,  and  are 
anxious  to  press  onward  in  fulfilment  of  destiny. 

FREE  TRADE. 

Fellow-citixens,  speaking  iu  the  na  me  of  the  great 
party  to  which  we  belong,  we  declare  ourselves  in 
favor  of  free  trade.  We  have  tto  wish,  in  this  exi- 
gency of  our  public  affairs,  to  alter  the  tariff  of  1846, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  more 


believe  them  to  be  more  infirm  of  purpose  and  more  I cooformable  to  tha  revenue  standard.  We  are  ue- 
diehonoruble  than  we  do  I verlheless  in  favor  of  free  trade  as  the  ultim  ite  set- 


Wliat  other  object,  then,  ean  they  have  in  view,  than 
a claim  to  the  honor  of  political  martyrdom,  with  n 
view  of  making  them  more  formidable  for  mischief  in 
the  approaching  great  struggle  between  the  democratic 
party  and  its  enemies?  They  labored  diligently  for  days 
at  Syracuse  for  a show  of  martyrdom;  but  they  were 
unsuccessful.  Experience  has  since  proved  to  them 
that  they  would  soon  be  powerless  for  injury  to  the 
democratic  party,  if  they  did  not  endeavor  to  maintain  a 
position  within  it.  The  principle  which  led  them  to 
nbmdon  the  party  is  one  they  hold  in  common  with  the 
whig  party.  They  and  the  whig  party  are  alike  hostile 
to  those  who  oppose  their  principles.  Where  there  is 
agreement  in  principle,  there  is  a tendency  in  the  law 
of  politics  to  a union,  which  lime  will  certainly  accom- 
plish There  can  be  but  two  parties  in  this  country, 
and  they  are  a fragment  of  the  one  with  which  they 
agree.  At  one  election  they  gave  the  vvhigs  theii  present 
majority  in  the  house  of  representatives;  at  the  succeed- 
ing election  they  gave  the  whigs  all  the  executive 
departments  and  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  in  this 
state;  and  at  this  very  hour,  when  our  country  is 
engaged  in  a foreign  war,  they  glory  in  both  achieve- 
ments." 

THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

Fellow-citizens,  the  war  forced  upon  us  by  the 
aggression  of  Mexico  19  the  war  of  our  country. — 
He  that  will  oppose  it,  or  he  that  hesitates  in  the 
suppoit  of  it,  is  not  of  the  country.  He  is  an  alien 
in  sentiment  within  it,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  asso 
elation  of  Americans. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  as 
compensation  and  indemnity.  Those  who  profess  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  insist 
upon  the  agitation  of  a subject  which  will  prevent  it , 
cannot  very  strongly  commend  themselves  to  the 
candid  judgment  of  the  intelligent.  Those  who  open- 
ly advocate  the  no- territory  doctrine  are  less  to  be 
(eared,  for  they  can  be  met  in  the  open  field  of  argu 
ment;  the  others  are  the  more  insidious  aod  subtle 
foes,  being  in  ambuscade. 

Strongly  as  we  are  impressed  with  the  propriety 
and  justice  of  the  acquisition  of  territory,  we  would 
despise  ourselves  if  we  were  to  avail  ourselves  of  a 
conquest  to  secure  that  end,  because  the  weakness  of 
our  enemy  yielded  to  our  strength.  Such  a motive 
is  entirely  repugnant  to  those  principles  of  moral  jus 
lice  which  are  the  lile  of  the  democratic  faith  and 
democratic  practice. 

TITLE  BT  CONQUEST. 

The  title  of  the  Mexican  government  is  a title  by 
conquest  from  those  w ho  held  it  by  conquest.  If  we 
took  it  and  held  it  by  the  same  title,  they  could  not 
complain.  Their  title  is  legal;  and  our  title  would 
be  also  legal.  As  a moral  question,  if  they  have 
wronged  us,  if  ibey  owe  us  a debt  which  they  are 
morally  bound  to  pay,  and  brought  upon  themselves 
the  war  by  violating  a moral  duly,  then  our  moral 
right  to  retail!  the  territory  in  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  is  as  strong  as  is  the  moral  duty  to  pay  where 
payment  is  due.  From  the  very  nature  of  our  insit 
tutions,  and  the  form  and  design  of  our  government, 
*uch  territory,  when  acquired,  would  not  be  held  by 
coaquest,  as  such  tenure  is  known  in  the  internation- 
al code.  V\  e would  hold  it,  nut  for  our  use,  but  for 
the  use  of  man,  be  he  there,  or  come  he  whence  he 
may.  It  would  be  held  only  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
government  of  ihe  occupants  of  the  land!  Can  terri- 
tory be  held  by  conquest,  which  is  alike  free  to  all, 
and  is  governed,  or  is  to  be  governed,  by  its  occu- 
pants, by  a government  of  their  own?  We  deny  that 
such  a tenure  is  a tenure  by  conquest,  as  such  tenure 
lias  been  known  in  ihe  w orld.  It  is  no  more  than  the 
restoration  of  moral  rights  by  legal  means.  We  (the 
American  people)  have  devolved  upon  us  the  great 
work  of  restoring  to  man  his  long  lost  rights.  The 
means  by  which  we  are  to  accomplish  this  end  ought 
to  be  legally  as  well  as  morally  just.  The  field  is  in 
part  opeued  to  us  by  the  conduct  of  Mexico,  and 
such  mural  and  legal  means  are  offered  for  our  use. 
Shall  we  occupy  it?  Shall  we  now  run  with  manly 
vigor  the  race  that  is  set  before  us?  Or  shall  we 
yield  lo  the  suggestions  of  a sickly  fanaticism,  and 
sink  into  an  enervating  slumber?  Libor  was  tne 
consecrated  means  of  man’s  subsistence  when  be  was 
created.  To  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  was 
bis  ordained  mission  and  destiny.  We  feel  no  emo- 
lion  but  pity  for  those  whose  philanthropy,  or  patriot- 


tied policy  of  the  country.  We  regard  free  trade  as 
the  means  of  giving  bread  lo  Europe  and  wealth  to 
America;  a id  the  certain  mean-  of  establishing  that 
brotherhood  between  the  citizens  of  the  world,  which 
will  assimilate  all  governments,  mike  them  all  free, 
and  expunge  from  the  international  code  the  relics  of 
barbarism  that  linger  there. 

Those  who  profess  to  be  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and 
whose  political  efforts  are  directed  to  the  single  ob- 
ject of  alienating  the  affection*  ot  the  people  of  ihe 
section  of  the  country  who  are  its  supporters,  cannot, 
by  an  intelligent  community,  be  rogarlel  in  any 
other  light  than  as  being  its  secret  hot  most  deter- 
mined foes. 

The  address  is  in  favour  of  the  district  »ystsm, 
instead  of  the  general  ticket  system,  of  choosi  1;  de- 
legates to  the  national  convention.  “The  sjaiemsof 
leaders,  of  lords,  and  title  lords, is  exploded.  Hence- 
forth the  people  will  he  their  own  leaders  and  their 
own  rulers.” 

Returning  to  their  hrst  theme,  the  address  in  con- 
clusion, thus  characterises  the  schism  and  seceders. 

“If  there  are  any  out  ol  t is  state  who  believe  that 
the  separation  is  a separation  for  local  causes,  let 
them  be  undeceived.  We  nave  shown  that  tne  h is- 
lility  of  the  seceders  had  its  origin  in  the  action  of 
the  national  democratic  party  itself,  and  that  the 
avowed  object  of  then-  separation  is  un  a principle  of 
national  politics.  Tfietr  hostility  to  us  as  a local 
party  is  leas  bitter  th  in  their  hostility  to  the  national 
parly  to  which  we  belong.  We  are  more  subject  to 
the  exhibition  of  their  hostility,  for  the  reason  that 
we,  as  a part  of  the  whole,  are  locally  within  the 
sphere  of  their  political  action. 

Had  the  seceders,  in  a fit  of  passion  arising  from 
their  defeat  in  some  personal  scheme,  formed  a ti9w 
irregular  party  organization,  in  our  strong  desire  to 
uphold  the  democratic  parly,  we  would  willingly  sa- 
crifice all  personal  feelings  lo  unite  with  the  >1;  hot 
ifaeir  hostility  is  worse  man  there  irregularity,  it 
is  fundamental  They  are  not  only  irregular  in  their 
action,  but  their  hostility  to  the  de.ilocrafc  party 
itself  and  its  principles  is  determined.  They  have 
not  only  adopted  the  creed  of  the  opposition,  in  its 
different  phases  ot  federal,  whig,  and  abolition,  but 
its  worst  practices  111  ali  those  phases,  as  exntbited 
in  impeding  the  action  ol  the  government  in  con- 
ducting a foreign  war,  and  in  the  agitation  ol  a dn- 
turbing  sectional  question.  Their  opposition  to  tne 
National  democratic  pat  ty  is  as  determined  as  is  that 
of  the  wing  party  proper,  and  thore  •tiler.  We  re- 
gard them  as  the  enemies  of  the  democratic  parly, 
not  temporarily,  but  permanently.  Th  ur  hostility 
to  the  principles  of  the  parly  is  fixed,  and  is  the 
cause,  and  riot  the  result,  of  their  separation  lro.u 
it. 

We  appeal.  to  the  great  masses  of  the  democratic 
party  to  remain  within  it.  We  ask  you  not  lo  fol- 
low us,  who  are  but  bumble  members  of  it.  We  de- 
sire lo  remain  with  you  as  co  equals  in  that  party 
whose  ancient  renown  is  our  common  property.  Fol- 
low not  leaders,  but  follow  principles.  Wo  desire 
lo  be  emphatic  wiln  you  in  our  appeal  not  to  fallow 
leaders,  but  to  follow  principles — the  ancient  price— 
pies  which  are  the  sure  foundation  of  the  democratic 
iailti.  We  desire  henceforth,  as  heretofore,  to  act 
With  you  in  harmonious  effort  to  uphold  that  great 
national  party,  upon  which  u devolved  the  exclusive 
duly  of  advancing  the  interests  of  this  great  country 
in  peace,  aud  vindicating  its  honor  in  war.  Remem- 
ber that  the  recurrence  ol  a war  is  a national  event, 
that  tries  men’s  souls  and  divides  them  into  two  par- 
ties— one  for  the  country,  and  the  other  agaiust  it.— 
And  although  men,  under  such  circumstances,  may 
temporarily  “vote  a lie”  lo  shield  them  from  the 
punishment  which  they  feel  they  df^eyye;  yet,  iu  the 
end,  instinct,  sentiment,  or  habit  prevails,  anti  they 
•re  found  openly  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  where 
their  hearts  were  at  the  beginning. 

In  such  a struggle,  be  that  is  with  us,  with  a con- 
dition or  a proviso,  is  no  better  than  an  open  enemy. 
He  that  is  not  for  the  country  unconditionally,  is  - 
against  it.  He  that  is  not  for  the  democratic  party 
and  its  administration,  without  a cavil,  is  against 
them.  Be  ass  .red,  happen  what  will,  the  uaiioiui 
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democratic  party  will  stand.  It  will  stand  upon  the 
rock  of  its  own  integrity,  the  monument  of  all  that  is 
good  in  the  past,  a beacon  to  all  that  is  glorious  in 
the  future.  Its  triumphs  in  reserve,  are  as  bright  as 
those  it  has  achieved,  its  victories  are  the  victories 
of  patriotism.  Its  triumphs  are  the  triumphs  of  prin- 
ciple.” 

From  'he  numerous  letters  addressed  to  the  convention 
in  reply  to  the  inviiations  to  attend  its  meeting,  we 
select  the  following  as  amongst  the  most  pointed; 

FROM  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GEORGE 

M DALLAS. 

Washington,  January  25,  184S. 
Gentlemen: — I am  honored  hy  your  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  mass  meeting  of  democratic  electors  of 
the  city  ot  New  York,  held  on  Saturday  evening  next, 
"for  the  purpose  of  approving  and  sustaining  the  patriotic 
course  of  the  administration  <-f  ihe  general  government 
in  conducting  the  war  with  Mexico;’’  and  I regret  that 
my  public  engagements  necessarily  preclude  its  accept- 
ance. 

The  war  merits,  at  this  moment,  the  almost  exclusive 
attention  of  the  American  people.  It  is  their  present 
chief  concern,  and  cannot  too  promptly  nor  too  emphat- 
ically be  made  to  receive  a fresh  impulse  from  their  wilt. 
Heretofore  embraced  by  them  with  enthusiasm,  as  ne- 
cessary io  their  union,  honor  and  interests,  it  has  been 
characterized,  at  every  stage  of  its  progress,  bv  their 
mingled  traits  ot  energy,  courage,  persevetance  and 
patriotism  Our  armies  rapidly  emerged  Irom  our 
masses,  and  have  been  true  to  their  representative  n is- 
sion.  They  have  sought  the  enemy  at  every  one  of 
his  posts;  they  have  pursued  him  through  wastes  and 
deserts,  in  rocky  gorges  and  marshy  defiles,  over  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  within  numberless  forts,  batteries  and 


LETTER  FROM  U.  S.  SENATOR,  D-  S.  DICKINSON. 

FROM  HON.  D S DICKINSON. 

Washington,  January  27,  1848. 

Gentlemen:  1 regretjlhat  indispensable  engage- 
ments prevent  my  accepting  your  kind  invitation  to 
attend  and  address  a meeting  of  Ihe  democratic 
republican  electors  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  be 
held  at  Tammany  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  approving  and  su-laining  the  patriotic 
course  of  the  general  administration  in  conducting 
the  war  with  Mexico;  for  it  would  afkrd  me  high 
gratification  to  meet  with  and  address  those  whose 
s)  mpalhies  are  with  theircountry,  and  who  believe 
the  arm  of  the  administration  should  be  sustained 
and  strengthened  in  the  prosecution  of  a war  provok- 
ed for  years  by  robbery,  spoliation,  and  every  effort 
of  insolence  and  disregard  of  faith,  and  finally  com- 
menced by  shedding  the  blood  of  our  people  upon 
their  oh  n soil.  I am  aware  that  this  war  has  been 
denounced  as  wicked,  ui  constitutional,  and  atrocious 
— as  the  war  of  the  president,  and  not  that  of  the 
people— as  originating  in  base  and  ignoble  motives, 
and  prosecuted,  not  for  any  w orthy  or  justifiable  ob- 
jects, hut  to  minister  to  the  cravings  of  a sordid 
ambition;  tl  at  those  who  have  perilled  their  lives 
in  ihe  service  ol  their  country,  and  have  displayed  a 
bravery  which  has  w rung  unwillingadmiralion  from 
an  envious  and  invidious  world,  are  classed,  by  some, 
with  ruffians  and  murderers.  But  the  same  malign 
spirit  resisted  the  war  of  1812,  and  then,  as  now, 
covered  our  gallant  army  with  reproachful  epithets, 
ami  sin  < ked  the  moral  sense  of  every  true  American 
by  the  declaration  of  their  sentiments,  which  are  now 
merely  repealed,  and  have  not  the  poor  merit  of 


aehievments  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  manufactures, 
and  in  all  that  makes  a people  happy  and  prosperous, 
have  attracted  to  us  the  eyes  ol  the  civilized  world,  and 
made  to  tremble  thrones  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
ages.  Mexico,  in  making  the  election  of  this  war,  has 
hastened  the  work  which  inevitable  destiny  would  some 
day  have  accomplished.  It  may  be  well  for  her — it 
cannot  injure  us.  Her  distinct  idea  of  freedom  may 
become  enlightened  under  the  wholesome  restraints  of 
our  system,  and  may  enable  us  to  carry  on  th  great 
work,  until  our  standard  shall  wave  in  peaceful  triumph 
over  a free  and  happy  people,  with  equal  laws  and  equal 
rights.  Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  MACLAY. 


THE  PLATFORM  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


citadels;  and  they  have  achieved  a triumph  wherever 
they  found  him.  They  have  finally  planted  our  meteor  ! originality. 

flag  on  the  highest  turret  of  the  Mexican  c .pi  a!;  and.  I » r , 

standing  round  that  symbol  of  national  strength,  in  the!  . ,-L  s approaching,  and  fed- 

centre  of  seven  millions  of  foes,  they  are  prepared  to  ela  ',n  tas  called  together  her  magicians,  aslrolo- 


profier,  serenely  and  sincerely,  honorable  peace  or  total 
subjugation. 

to 


gets,  and  soothsayers  for  the  emergency.  The  coun- 
try, loo  obstinate  to  submit  to  be  ruined  by  a reve- 


Is  there  any  other  alternative  reeoneileable  to  the  j nue  tarifl,  is  to  make  amends  for  the  delay,  and  be 
humanity,  power,  self  respect,  conscious  integrity,  and  j Itirice  ruined  by  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and, 
superior  institutions  of  the  people  i f the  United  States?  | b ast  the  picture  should  lark  for  sombre  coloring' 
Thb  -vs-  |jkB  the  familiar  spirit  of  Endor,  she  has  raised  from’ 


None  is  perceptible  to  me.  This  war,  in  my  judgment, 
can  have  but  one  wise,  natural  and  legitimate  end — 
peace  or  subjugation. 

Nor  are  we  yt  t at  liberty  to  consider  peace — a firm, 
durable  and  cementing  peace — altogether  unattainable. 
Thus  far  we  have  sought  in  vain  to  elicit  a just  one 
from  the  central  government  of  the  Mex  can  confedera- 
cy, so  long  wielded  by  heart'ess  mili'ary  usurpers.  But 
that  is  not  the  only  government  to  which  overtures  of 
conciliation  can  be  addressed.  Our  armies,  indeed,  i.n 
carrying  out  enlarged  principles  of  beneficent  ref>rm, 
might  be  directed  to  overthrow  and  extinguish  what 
has  been  so  profligately  perverted; and  then,  approaching 
a step  nearer  to  the  rightful  sovereigns,  the  people 
themselves,  wo  could  treat  separately  with  the  respec- 
tive states.  The  dissolution  of  the  central  authority, 
destroying  nothing  but  a means  of  combined  action, 
would  at  once  give  to  each  member  of  the  confederacy 
the  independent  right  of  self-preservation,  with  the 
powers  of  peace  and  war.  Nor  should  I feel  averse  to 
see  as  many  treaties  of  amity  as  there  are  Mexican 
states,  rather  than  be  driven  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
alternative — subjugation.  Suclt  a course  of  proceeding, 
we  have  some  reason  to  believe,  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  best  portion  of  the  population:  it  must  rekindle  and 
invigorate  the  intercourse  of  trade,  inspire  the  unknown 
sense  of  security  as  to  person  and  property,  diffuse 
correct  sentiments  of  sociul  liberty  and  order,  and 
quietly  as  well  as  speedily  prepare  their  several  commu- 
nities for  the  happy  destiny  of  incorporation  into  our 
Union. 

II,  however,  a moody  obstinacy  is  everywhere  to  be 
substituted  for  political  wisdom,  and  the  forbearance  of 
the  American  people,  so  strongly  tempted  by  wonderful 
succeeses,  is  still  to  be  outraged  by  gasconade  and 
contempt,  I do  hope  that,  whenever  and  wherever 
multitudes  of  my  countrymen  shall  assemble,  they  will 
manifest  their  usual  and  unabated  spirit,  their  unshaken 
reliance  upon  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  their  manly 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  their  institutions  to  meet  with 
safety  all  the  emergencies  and  obligations  of  a national 
progress,  which  cannot  be  stayed  without  national 
disgrace.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  subjugating  implacable 
enemies,  when  we  know  that  by  so  doing  we  shall 
advance  the  great  objects  of  civilization — when  we  know 
that  we  are  sure  to  teach  them  the  only  true  ways  to 
liberty,  self-government,  prosperity  and  happiness. — 
Opposed  as  I am  to  receive  permanently  intu  the  family 
of  American  freemen  those  who  are  unwilling  to  enter 
it,  I can  yet  discover  in  our  noble  constitution  ol  gov- 
ernment nothing  not  perfectly  equal  to  the  vast  task 
which  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  resistless  force  of 
events — the  guardianship  of  a crowded  and  confederated 
continent. 

Thanking  you  for  your  obliging  remembrance  of  me, 
I remain,  very  respectfully,  your  (riend  and  fellow- 
citizen.  G.  M.  DALLAS. 

To  Wm.  S.  Conley,  Esq.,  and  committee. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  R.  J.  Walker, 
in  a brief  note,  acknowledges  the  invitation  “to  unite 
with  the  patriotic  democracy  of  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  in  sustaining  this  war — the  just,  the  glorious  and 
Jieaven- favored  cause  of  our  beloved  country,’’  which 
continued  indisposition  prevents  him  accepting. 


their  political  cemeteries  her  departed  prophets,  to 
mutter  their  antiquated  solecisms  over  the  injustice 
of  the  war. 

But  the  American  people  are  too  wise  to  be  be- 
trayed by  pretension,  and  too  firm  to  be  shaken  in 
their  purposes  by  these  architects  of  ruin.  They 
know,  as  the  world  knows;  that  on  our  part  the  war 
is  eminently  righteous — that  it  is  not  prosecuted 
against  the  Mexican  people,  but  against  their  des- 
poilers and  aggressors,  who,  like  Attila,  the  Hun, 
have  been  to  mat  lair  and  fertile  land  the  scourge 
ol  God.  I hey  know  that,  to  these  marauders,  it  is  a 
mission  of  lung  deferred  justice,  and  to  Ihe  Mexican 
people  an  errand  ol  humanity,  civilization  and  peace, 
i hey  demand  that  it  be  prosecuted  with  an  energy 
and  vigor  becoming  the  American  character,  until 
an  honorable  peace,  with  adequate  indemnity,  shall 
be  obtained,  or  until  the  last  cowardly  miscreant  shail 
be  dragged  Irotn  his  hiding  place,  and  that  deluded 
and  oppressed  people  enjoy  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

tl  has  been  lelt  to  the  democracy  to  vindicate  the 
integrity  of  their  country  against  enemies  abroad  and 
monopolies  at  home,  and  the  present  moment  de- 
mands, by  all  that  is  sound  in  their  creed  and  endear- 
ing m their  principles,  one  of  their  highest  and  no- 
blest eilurls.  May  they  prove  themselves  equal  to 
an  emergency  so  interesting  and  fruitful  of  results, 
and  by  that  devotion  to  their  cherished  faith,  which 
has  home  them  through  so  many  conflicts  in  triumph, 

and  by  harmonious  counsels,  achieve  an  abiding  vic- 
tory over  lureign  and  domestic  foes. 

That  such  may  be  their  happy  destiny,  is  the  sin- 
cere desire  ol  one  w ho  regards  with  deep  solicitude 
and  lively  sympathy  all  that  concerns  their  interest 
and  their  welfare,  and  w ho  has  the  honor  to  subscribe 
niniself,  with  high  consideration  your  fellow  citizen 
D.  8.  DICKINSON.  ’ 

To  Wm.  S.  Conly,  esq.  and  committee. 

U.  S.  Senator,  John  A.  Dix,  in  his  letter,  briefly 
acknowledges  an  invitation,  which,  he  says,  “it  would 
afford  me  great  pleasure  to  accept,  if  1 could  with 
propriety  absent  myselt  from  the  city  of  Washington.— 
But  my  public  duties  require  my  constant  attendance, 
and  among  them  is  that  of  sustaining  in  the  senate  the 
measures  necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a termination 
which  shall  be  satisfactory  and  honorable  to  the  coun- 
try-’’ 

The  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Maclay,  in  a long  letter,  reviews 
the  whole  history  of  the  dispute  with  Mexico,  and  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  The  following  is  his  concluding 
paragraph: 

“l  am  a believer  in  that  destiny  which  contemplates 
ihe  spread  and  success  of  free  government  over  the 
face  of  ihts  continent.  There  is  a sympathy,  a magnetic 
charm,  in  republican  institutions,  which,  once  kindled, 
spreads  with  the  stride  of  electricity.  Our  revolution, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  contributed  to  the  events  of 
*3 3 in  France;  and  our  onward  mareh  and  miraculous 


From  the  Baltimore  American  of  the  17f/i  Feb. 

When  we  quoted  some  lime  ago  the  strong  ex- 
pressions of  disapprobation  used  by  the  Charleston 
Mercury  against  Gen.  Cass’  views  and  those  also  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  we  intimated  that  there  was 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  precisely  what  ground  the 
Mercury  held  on  that  point. 

Gen.  Cass  has  declared  that  he  was  opposed  to 
any  action  by  congress  on  the  proviso  question,  and 
this  announcement  was  regarded  at  the  south,  for  a 
time,  as  very  satisfactory  indeed;  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
said,  in  substance,  the  same  thing;  so  had  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. But  these  gentlemen  had  also  said,  in  the 
way  of  a confidential  whisper  to  the  north,  “the  in- 
habitants of  the  territory  that  may  be  acquired  will 
have  the  right  to  decide  whether  slavery  shall  have 
entrance  upon  the  soil  or  not;  and  as  the  institution 
has  now  no  existence  there,  and  is  regarded  with 
great  aversion  by  the  people,  there  is  no  danger 
whatever  that  slavery  will  ever  be  pel  milted  to  ad- 
vance beyond  its  present  limits.” 

Upon  consideration,  our  southern  (rfends  recalled 
the  commendation  which  they  had  given  quite  la- 
vishly to  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Cass,  &c.  To  leave  to 
the  territories  themselves  the  absolute  decision  of 
the  existence  of  slavery  upon  their  soil,  might  do 
very  well  if  slavery  had  been  previously  established 
there,  as  was  the  case  when  Louisiana  was  purchas- 
ed, when  Florida  was  acquired,  and  when  Texas 
was  annexed.  But  in  the  present  case  it  would  not 
do.  The  old  formula  must  be  changed.  The  long 
and  fondly  cherished  doctrine  of  stale  sovereignty, 
so  conveniently  inchoate  in  a territory  as  the  germ 
of  a stale — even  that  must  be  abandoned. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  had  laid  down  the 
" platform  of  the  south"  according  to  the  old  recipe, 
when  it  declared  by  resolution,  unanimously,  “that 
the  general  government  of  the  United  Slates  has  no 
control,  directly  or  indirectly,  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, over  the  institution  ol  slavery ; and  that,  in 
taking  any  such  control,  it  transcends  the  limits  of 
its  legi  iuiate  functions  by  destroying  the  internal 
organization  of  the  sovereignties  who  created  it.” 
This  was  the  platform  of  the  south  less  than  a year 
ago — constructed  according  to  the  resolutions  of  ’98. 
Surely  those  famous  resolutions  must  afford  a basis 
wide  enough  lor  all  purposes.  But  it  seems  not.  A 
case  has  arisen  in  which  the  south  cannot  find  sove- 
reign virtue  in  a denial  of  power  to  the  general  go- 
vernment. Strange,  but  true!  A crisis  lias  come  at 
which  stale  sovereignly  its*- If  must  be  disowned,  in 
order  that  no  authority  may  be  found  in  the  embryo 
territory  to  shape  its  own  internal  system,  prepara- 
tory to  its  entrance  into  the  Union. 

The  south  must  have  a new  platform.  The  old  one. 
was  scarcely  demolished  before  another  was  put  up, 
by  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  to  the  form  of  resft- 
lutions  declaring  it  “to  De  the  natural  and  indefeasi- 
ble right  of  each  citizen  of  each  and  every  state  of 
the  confederacy  to  reside,  with  his  property,  of  eve- 
ry description,  in  any  territory  which  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  arms  ol  the  United  States,  or  yielded 
by  treaty  with  any  foreign  power.” 

“■Their  adoption,”  says  the  Charleston  Mercury, 
speaking  of  the  resolutions  which  embody  the  fore- 
going proposition,  “reflects  crediton  the  enlightened 
body  uy  which  they  have  been  announced  to  the 
world;  and  oecause  to  Alabama  belongs  the  credit  o4 
having,  so  far  as  the  su  ject  of  these  resolutions 
extend,  constructed  that  platform  on  which  all  the 
slaveholding  stales  will  stand.” 

This  platform,  we  take  it,  is  no  better  than  the 
old  one.  What  authority  is  io  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "property,"  which  lorms  so  charac- 
teristic a lealuie  m the  new  lormulai  Everylhn  g 
depends  upon  that.  If  the  people  of  the  territories 
are  to  decide  they  will  say  that  “persons  held  to 
service”  are  not  property.  What  decision  would 
congress  givt:  Whatever  decision  congress  might 

give,  it  is  plain  trial  the  new  platform,  instead  of 
allowing  no  room  lor  a discussion  ol  the  essential 
principle  involved  in  the  proviso,  does  in  fact  throw 
the  door  wide  open  to  it. 
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This  very  question  of  personality  and  property— 
that  is,  how  far  slaves  were  persons  and  how  far 
they  were  property — was  thoroughly  discussed  in 
the  convention  of  the  United  Stales;  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  relating  to  slavery  bear 
witness  of  the  compromise  made  on  that  subject. — 
The  constitution  does  not  designate  slavery  as  pro- 
perty; it  calls  them  ‘•'persons, ” it  provides  that  they 
shall  be  enumerated  in  the  census  and  admitted,  to 
a certain  extent,  in  the  basis  of  representation.  In 
truth  the  constitution  never  uses  the  term  “stone,” 
or  “ slaves they  are  always  designated  as  “persons,” 
or  “persons  held  to  service.”  Nevertheless,  with 
all  this  guarded  phraseology,  the  constitution  recog- 
nises the  rights  of  property  growing  out  of  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  in  those  states  in  which  it 
existed;  and  it  protects  those  rights  of  property  in 
the  case  of  an  absconding  slave  escaping  into  a state 
where  slavery  is  not  allowed. 

We  refer  to  these  facts  to  show  that  the  recently 
announced  programme  vvhich  designates,  as  the  Mer- 
cury phrases  it,  “the  platform  of  the  south,”  does 
not  really  obviate  a single  difficulty  pertaining  to  the 
question  at  issue. 

To  conclude  upon  this  topic,  vve  place  before  our 
readers  another  form  vvhich  the  proviso  itself  has 
recently  taken.  Ceriain  resolutions  offered  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  last  week,  by  Mr.  Bald- 
win, of  Connecticut,  after  announcing  the  proviso 
clause  substantially  went  on  to  declare,  “that  in  any 
extension  of  territory  that  may  be  acquired  as  the 
result  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  desire  of  that 
republic,  expressed  by  her  commissioners,  in  their 
negotiation  with  Mr.  Trial,  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
against  the  introduction  of  th6  system  of  human 
slavery  therein,  by  a stipulation  to  that  etfect  in  any 
treaty  that  may  be  made,  cannot,  consistently  with 
the  rights  of  those  inhabitants,  or  with  the  principles 
of  justice  and  liberty  which  have  been  proclaimed 
to  the  world  as  the  basis  of  our  institutions,  be  dis- 
regarded or  denied.” 


PRESIDENCY,  1 848. 


Gem.  Cass — The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Wi to  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  writes,  that  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  a decided  majority  of  the  ad- 
ministration members  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee 
are  in  favor  of  Gen.  Cass  for  the  next  presidency. 

Maryland. — At  a meeting  of  the  whig  members 
of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  inst.,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
with  gi  eat  unanimity. 

Resolved,  That  the  whigs  of  the  senate  and  house 
of  delegates  of  Maryland,  approve  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  their  whig  friends  in  congress  of  holding 
a national  convention  for  the  nomination  of  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  Slates.” 

Pennsylvania  nominations  of  James  Buchanan 
A meeting  of  “most  of”  the  democratic  member,  of 
the  legislatuie  of  Pennsylvania  took  place  at  H r.is- 
burg  on  the  evening  of  February  2J,  at  which  W.  F. 
Packer,  presided.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  Slates. 
At  an  adjourned  meeting  on  the  8ih,  Mr.  Brawley, 
from  said  committee  reported  an  address  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  It  occupies  one  column  of 
the  Washington  Union  of  the  15th,  and  is  exclusively- 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  selection  of  a candidate 
for  the  presidency  and  of  the  claim  that  Pennsylvania 
now  has  to  a long  deferred  pretension  to  have  a 
Pennsylvania  president,  and  in  recommendation  of 
James  Buchanan,  "the  favorite  son  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.” The  address  concludes  as  follows: 

“But  if  ever  there  existed  a tune  when  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  nation  had  an  opportunity  to  testify 
to  their  brethren,  of  this  stale,  ttieir  appreciation  01 
her  long,  steadfast,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
great  and  good  old  cause;  by  the  recognition  of  her  just 
and  well  earned  title  to  the  presidential  office,  in  our 
opinion  that  time  is  now — now,  that  she  has  sent 
entire  regiments  of  her  brave  sons  to  distant  fields  of 
danger  and  of  battle — now,  that  she  again  interposes 
her  potential  voice  in  behalf  of  the  integrity  and 
preservation  of  the  Union — now,  that  we  have  arri- 
ved at  a crisis  in  our  history  which  demands  a firm, 
steady,  patriotic,  and  enlightened  statesman  at  the 
helm — and  above  and  beyond  all,  now,  that  by  the 
well  ascertained  wishes  of  her  republican  freemen, 
she  presents  a candidate  whose  eminent  fitness,  sound 
democracy,  and  irreproachable  personal  integrity  are 
so  well  established  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  ihe 
American  people  as  those  of  James  Buchanan. 

Hoping  and  trusting  that  the  deep  solicitude  which, 
as  representatives  of  the  democratic  freemen  of 
Pennsylvania,  we  naturally  feel  on  this  subject,  may 


be  rightly  appreciated  by  our  co-labores  in  other 
states,  and  duly  responded  to  by  the  democratic  na- 
tional convention,  which  is  to  assemble  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  May  next  in  Baltimore,  we  commit  our 
candidate  and  our  cause  to  the  wise  and  patriotic  de- 
liberations of  that  tribunal,  pledging  ourselves,  one 
and  all,  to  abide  by  its  decision. 

Nomination  of  Gen.  Cass. — The  democratic 
convention  of  Ihe  state  of  Michigan  assembled  on  the 
2d  February,  and  adopted  a series  of  resolutions,  it 
is  stated,  not  only  with  perfect  unanimity,  but  with 
the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

The  first  resolution  relates  to  the  importance  of 
unanimity.  The  second  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to 
the  firm  and  united  support  of  the  nominees  of  the 
democratic  national  convention,  for  the  offices  of 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  third  expresses  the  pleasure  with  which  the 
convention  have  receeded  the  proceedings  of  the 
democratic  state  convention  of  Ohio’s  nomination  of 
Lewis  Cass  for  the  presidency,  and  that  this  con- 
vention “certainly  responds  to  their  action,  by  pre- 
senting the  name  of  Lewis  Cass  as  the  first  choice 
of  ihe  united  democracy  of  Michigan  for  the  office 
of  president  of  the  United  States;  and  our  delegates 
to  the  national  convention  are  hereby  instructed  to 
use  all  honorable  means. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  resolutions  express  the  ap 
probation  of  the  convention  of  Gen.  Cass’s  political 
life,  and  of  his  efforts  to  sustain  the  measures  of  the  j 
purest  administration. 

The  brilliant  carror  of  the  army  in  Mexico  and 
the  duty  o(  all  good  citizens  to  support  the  govern- 
ment in  the  existing  war,  constitute  the  subjects  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  resolution, 

The  letter  concludes  by  saying:  “And  they  who 
would  embarrass  the  action  of  me  general  govern- 
ment in  its  efforts  to  enforce  her  just  rights,  or  would 
countenance  and  aid  our  enemies,  are  unworthy  the 
name  of  American  citizens.” 

Tennessee. — The  whig  members  of  the  Tennessee 
legislature,  and  other  wtiig  citizens  held  a public 
meeting  at  Nashville,  on  the  27fh  January,  and  ap- 
pointed John  Nelherland  and  Chistopher  H.  Wil- 
liams as  the  whig  candidate  for  presidential  electors 
for  the  state  at  large,  for  electing  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  U.  Stales.  The  meeting  resolved 
that  it  is  expedient  that  delegates.should  be  appoint- 
ed to  represent  the  state  of  Tennessee  in  any  whig 
national  convention  that  may  be  held  for  nominating 
a candidate  for  the  vice  presidency — suggest  that 
there  is  no  necessity  of  a whig  st ale  convention  in 
Tennessee;  recommended  that  the  several  districts 
appoint  delegates  to  the  “national  convention,  and 
suggest  a mode  for  appointing  electoral  candidates. 

Henry  Clay  in  New  Jersey. — A large  and  en- 
thusiastic Clay  meeting  was  held  at  New  Brunswick, 
(N.  J.)  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  8ih  mst. — 
Resolutions  were  passed  declaring  Mr.  Clay  as  the 
“first  etioiee  of  the  meeting  for  the  next  president 
of  these  United  States  ” 

The  whigs  of  New  York,  favorable  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  presidency,  calieJ  a great 
mass  meeting  at  Castle  Garden  on  I hursday  evening 
last,  the  17  ih. 

New  . ork  mass  Taylor  Meeting. — The  New 
York  Courier  lias  a detailed  account  of  the  “inde- 
pendent meeting  of  the  friends  of  General  Taylor” 
held  in  that  city  on  Tuesday  evening  the  15th.  The 
Hon.  Judah  Hammond,  presided,  assisted  by  foriy- 
lour  vice  presidents.  The  Courier  says  that  JVlilita- 
ry  Hall  in  the  Bowery, — the  building  in  which  the 
meeling  was  organized, — was  so  crowded  that  ano- 
ther meeting  was  formed  in  the  street,  of  which  A. 
Sidney  Doune,  Esq.,  was  chosen  president.  The 
speakers  at  the  street  meeiing  were  G.  A.  Halsey, 
Esq  , Col.  Bruen  and  others. 

Soon  alter  the  organization  of  the  meeting  in  the 
Hall,  an  addiess  was  read  Oy  James  A.  Van  Allen, 
Esq  , amid  frequent  bursts  ot  applause.  1'he  closing 
paragraph  of  tne  address  is  in  these  words: 

We  uo,  therefore,  nominate  Z ichary  Taylor,  the 
hero  of  Buena  Vista,  as  our  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency;— and  we  call  upon  the  independent  electors 
of  all  parties,  upon  all  who  regard  the  good  of  the 
country  as  paramount  to  all  schemes  for  party  suc- 
cess, to  join  the  ranks  of  the  people’s  party, 
and  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  people’s  candi- 
date. 

A.  W.  Claxton,  Jr.  Esq.  offered  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  which,  alter  speeches  had 
neen  made  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  of  Ma- 
ryland, aud  Col.  Baker,  of  Illinois,  were  adopted 
without  a dissenting  voice: 


Whereas,  The  peculiar  stale  of  our  national  affairs 
being  such  that  the  highest  interests  of  the  people 
require  that  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  shall  be 
filled  by  a man  of  unquestionable  integrity , and  free- 
dom from  all  sectional  prejudices  and  parlizail  obli- 
gations; and  that  since  the  last  presidential  election 
many  unlooked  for  events  of  great  national  impor- 
tance have  had  the  effect  to  destroy  the  old  parly 
distinctions  which  then  divided  the  people,  and  to 
create  the  necessity  for  new  men  and  new  mea- 
sures; and  that  the  people  of  ail  parties  and  of 
every  section  of  the  country,  have  manifested  by 
unmistakable  indications  a desire  to  place  a man 
iri  Ihe  presidential  chair  who  shall  be  the  president 
of  tne  nation,  and  not  the  mere  tool  of  a party, 
therefore, 

Resolved,  Thai  in  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  we  hail 
the  man  for  the  crisis,  and  the  favorite  of  the  people; 
that  we  have  entire  confidence  in  his  honesty,  patri- 
otism and  ability,  and  therefore  earnestly  recommend 
him  to  the  people  of  this  state,  and  of  the  United 
Stales  for  the  office  of  president. 

Resolved,  That  Gen.  Taylor  is  entitled  to  the  gra- 
tilude  and  highest  gifts  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  for  the  renown  which  he  has  confeired  upon 
the  American  name,  by  the  gallantry,  prudence,  hu- 
manity, and  eminent  wisdom  displayed  by  him  in 
leading  our  army  from  victury  to  viciory. 

Resolved,  That  the  constant  successes  which  have 
attended  every  engagement  of  our  army  with  the 
Mexicans,  are  owing  as  much  to  the  spirit  given  to 
our  soldiers,  and  the  fear  infused  into  the  enemy  by 
the  first  distinguished  achievements  of  our  troops 
under  the  lead  of  Gen.  Taylor,  as  to  their  own  bra- 
very and  indomitable  perseverance. 

Resolved,  Thai  it  is  riot  for  his  great  military  ta- 
lents alone  that  the  people  have  selected  General 
Taylor  as  the  man  of  their  choice  for  the  next  pre- 
sident, but  because  he  has  displayed  those  high  and 
noble  qualities  o!  head  and  heart  which  win  ihe  love 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  and  give  the  best  as- 
surances of  his  capacity  to  fill  the  duties  of  the  office 
to  which  we  desire  to  see  him  elevated,  with  honor 
to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  nation. 


A Clay  meeting  was  held  in  the  I4ih  ward  of  N. 
York  city  on  the  25th  uit.,  and  adopted  a series  of 
resolutions,  amongst  which  was  the  following: 
Resolved,  That  while  we  appreciate  the  merits  of 
Geri.  Zachary  Taylor,  and  would  in  no  wise  detract 
from  bis  patriotism  and  virtue,  yet  we  deem  thestate 
of  the  country  at  this  time  to  demand  the  services  of 
a statesman  of  the  highest  order  of  abilities,  whose 
civil  achievements  far  transcend  the  deeds  of  the 
mightiest  warrior,  arid  that  such  a man  is  the  illus- 
trious slalesman  of  Kentucky. 

Resolved,  That  the  scourge  of  war  vvhich  now  af- 
flicts us,  and  the  gloomy  future,  in  which  we  see 
nought  but  the  threatened  dissolution  of  our  much 
loved  Union,  financial  embrarrassmarits,  and  disas- 
ters to  alt  industrial  pursuits,  admonish  us,  as  a great 
people,  capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity, 
to  forget  parly  distinctions  and  to  disregard  ihe 
movements  of  political  leaders,  and  unite  in  a com- 
mon and  patriotic  effort  to  elevate  to  the  presidency, 
the  man,  who,  above  all  others,  can  give  the  greatest 
prosperity  at  home,  and  command  for  us  the  highest 
respect  abroad. 

Henry  Clay  and  Gen.  Taylor. — A Washington 
letter  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American  says  the 
best  understanding  exists  between  Mr.  Clay  and 
Gen.  Taylor,  old  friends;  and  that  if  Mr.  C.  consents 
to  be  a candidate — which  he  has  no  where  done  yet; 
General  T.  will  not  run  in  opposition.  Mr.  C.  on 
the  other  hand  will  support  his  friend  coruially, 
should  the  convention  select  him.  The  teller  says: 
“No  stale  of  atfairs  can  arise,  by  which  either  of 
these  distinguished  men  will  be  placed  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  the  other,  as  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency. If  Mr.  Clay  should  consent  to  U3e  his  nrtne, 
which  has  in  uo  manner  or  form  been  indicated  or 
authorised,  and  tie  -should  receive  the  nomination  of 
a whig  national  convention,  I have  the  best  reason 
for  believing  that  General  Tay  lor,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  will  permit  his  name  to  enter 
into  the  canvass  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  country,  the  convention  should 
select  General  Taylor  as  our  standard  bearer,  Mr. 
Clay  will  cordially  and  zealously  co-operate  in  his 
support,  or  in  that  of  any  oilier  nominee  who  may  be 
chosen.” 

The  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  is  but  an  ex- 
tract, was  remarked  up  >n  by  a uortnern  editor,  to 
whom  the  writer  thus  replies: 

“A  few  words  will  furnish  my  answer.  So  far  as 
Mr.  Clay  is  referred  to  in  my  original  statement,  I 
derived  the  authority  from  his  own  lips.  Su  far  as 
General  Taylor  is  referred  to,  [ derived  the  autho- 
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rily  from  his  own  kand  and  seal.  These  are  tellers— 
not  a letter,  but  letters — confirming  every  syllable  I 
bare  disclosed  and  a great  deal  more.  I am  not  at 
liberty  to  refer  more  specifically  to  the  correspon- 
dence, becau-e  confidence  restrains  me  and  enjoins 
the  persons  written  to.  1 see  sn  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  president’s  paper  and  its  satellites,  to  produce 
a false  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  concerning 
an  alt'  ged  rivalry  between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay 
and  General  Taylar,  and  I felt  it  to  be  an  imperative 
duty  to  state  tin-  truth  in  the  general  terms  which  1 
used  to  correct  that  injurious  misrepresentation. 

* « * « • # 

I repeat  that  I may  not  be  misunderstood,  that 
Gen.  Taylor  has  written,  saying  that  in  the  event  of 
Mr.  Clay,  or  any  other  whig,  being  selected  as  the 
candidate  of  the  party,  he  would  notpermil  his  name 
to  enter  the  canvass.  This  is  plain  and  distinct,  and 
admits  of  no  subterfuge.” 

Pennsylvania. — The  Philadelphia  Sun  says,  the 
delegates  already  elected  to  the  administration  state 
convention  which  meets  at  Harrisburg  on  the  4th  of 
March  next,  stand  as  follows  on  the  presidential 
question;  for  Buchanan,  31;  for  Dallas,  23;  for  Van 
Buren,  2;  for  Cass,  2. 

Response  from  Philadelphia  to  Lexington. — 
The  Philadelphia  North  American  s .ys:  The  thun 
ders  that  broke  from  Lexington  during  the  revolu- 
tion, were  echoed,  peal  for  peal,  from  the  heart  of 
the  entire  land;  and  a fire  was  lighted  up  that  no 
storm  could  extinguish  until  the  country  was  saved. 
Another  Lexington  has  spoken,  in  another  crisis,  and 
one  almost  as  solemn;  and  its  voice  is  given  back 
from  millions  of  sterling  and  patriotic  hearts.  Al- 
ready we  hear  of  preparations  in  various  places  to 
respond  to  the  call  made  upon  the  people,  in  the 
Lexington  resolutions,  to  meet,  and  speak  and  act 
upon  the  momentous  question  of  the  war.  Phila- 
delphia cannot  be  content  to  be  second  in  the  emu- 
lation of  duty.  We  learn  that  a very  considerable 
number  of  our  first  and  best  citizens,  business  men 
rather  than  politicians,  but  men  whose  intelligence, 
virtues,  and  patriotism  are  a guarantee  of  the  sincere 
earnestness  of  their  action,  have  already  made  ar- 
rangements for  a great  town  meeting,  to  be  held  pro 
bably  on  Monday,  for  the  expression  of  the  sentiments 
of  whig  citizens  of  Pniladelphia  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion, which  lorms  the  basis  of  the  resolutions  and 
•peech  of  Mr.  Clay  at  Lexington. 

Pittsburg , February  1,  1848. 

There  was  a large  Cuy  meeting  to  night  at  the 
Lafayette  rooms,  on  which  occasion  great  enthusi- 
asm was  mamtested.  A resolution  was  passed  fur 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  e mploy  an  em  incut 
artist  to  lake  the  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay. — 
A res  lution  was  also  unanimously  carried  in  favor 
of  bis  nomination  for  the  presidency. 

The  whigs  or  Philadelphia-  To  the  democratic  whigs 
of  the  United  States  1 he  undersigned  wt-re  appointed 
by  ihe  Deuiocraiit  Wing  Exec  live  Conmiii  ee  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  io  inuk*- know  n to  (lie  Whigs  ol 
the  Uni  i d skates,  tliai  it  has  been  finally  resolved  that 
the  great  Natio  ai  Convention  tor  nominating  the  Winy 
cauuidaieb  lor  pre.-ident  and  vice  president  of  (he  U 
Stales,  shall  he  held  in  tins  ci  y on  the  seventh  day  of 
June  next.  It  hud  not  been  forgotten  that  such  was  tin 
decision  of  the  Whia  Mass  Convention  lot  ratification, 
held  in  Baltimore  in  1844;  and  calculations  have  been 
made  by  the  whigs  of  t:,i<,  city  on  enjoying  the  promised 
honor;  but  awaie  that  events  might  occur  winch  in  the 
opinion  of  some  would  render  if  expedient  to  change  the 
determination  thun  expressed,  we,  speaking  for  the  whigs 
of  Philadelphia,  were  prepared  to  yield  up,  though  with 
greai  reluctance,  ihe  honor  whic.i  we  regarded  as  a 
right,  to  what  mighi  be  deemed  the  requirements  of  the 
party  It  was,  however,  with  extraordinary  pleasure  that 
the  Whigs  ol  our  city  learned  that  die  gratification  oi 
their  wishes  had  been  consistent  with,  and  indeed  pro 
motive  ot,  the  good  ot  the  greai  Whig  puny  ol  the  U. 
States,  and  that  the  National  Convention  tor  selecting 
canuiuates  tor  the  votes  t Whigs,  and  ot  all  who  are 
for  die  good  ot  the  country,  will  assemble  in  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  in  die  place  consecrated  by  die  venera- 
ble assemblage  ol  Wings,  who  in  1776  Declared  our 
country  an  independent  nation — and  fixed  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  uur  party  is  founded,  principles,  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  assert  and  sustain. 

While  such  a response  as  this  is  due  to  the  distinguish- 
ed Whigs  composing  the  meeting  at  Washington,  by 
whom  the  time  and  place  of  die  National  Convention 
of  lo4S  were  fixed,  and  fur  which  favor  the  thanks  of 
the  Whigs  ot  Philadelphia  are  hereby  respectfully  ten- 
dered to  them,  it  is  also  proper  to  add  that  the  Whigs  of 
Philadelphia  will  be  prepared  to  extend  a true  full  and 
hearty  welcome  m their  brethren  of  the  convention  for 
nomination,  as  w ell  as  those  of  the  great  mass  conven 
(son  wh.eh  w iil  of  course  be  held  in  tins  city  on  die  bid 
day  ol  June,  the  day  'following  die  sitting  of  the  nomi- 
nating convention  In  the  d.schurge  of  that  duty,  in 
otder  that  the  act  of  welcome  may  accompany  the  word. 


the  Democratic  Whig  Executive  Committee  of  the  city 
°J  Philadelphia  will  share  the  honors  and  happiness  with 
'he  delegates  of  other  bodies  of  their  whig  colaborers  in 
Philadelphia  city  and  districts,  one  and  all  of  whom  will 
find  a pleasure,  as  they  w ill  discharge  s duty  in  seeking 
to  make  the  members  of  both  conventions  at  home  in  the 
city  of  Brotherly  Love. 

Joseph  R Chandler,  E G.  Kromer.  Jos  T.  Thomas. 
James  B.  Bears,  Robert  McCror'v,  Charles  W.  Bender, 
Robert  P.  King,  J hn  T.  Maull,  R.  E.  Nut.le,  John 
Lindsay,  James  Donaghy,  William  Elliott,  E.  E.  Smith 
Robett  Patton,  John  Thompson,  E.  C.  Mac a ley,  Joseph 
S.  Lewis. 

Virginia. — A meeting  of  the  whigs  of  Richmond 
was  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  which  S.  S.  Baxter, 
E-q.,  presided.  A committee  reported  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  with  only  one  dissenting  voice. 
By  these,  1st,  the  chairman  was  directed  to  appoint 
50  delegates  to  the  state  convention'  in  February;  2d, 
the  meeting  abstained  from  expressing  a preference 
between  the  distinguished  men  that  have  been  men 
tioned  as  candidates,  leaving  the  delegation  from  the 
city  untrammelled,  to  adopt  the  best  measures  to  se- 
cure concentrated  and  efficient  action;  and  3d,  it  was 
declared  that  a national  convention  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  the  meeting  was  not  reluctant 
to  confide  in  its  nomination.  The  matter  of  the  pre- 
sidency having  been  disposed  of  in  a manner  uni- 
versally acceptable,  other  subjects  were  waived, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  in  harmony  and  good  feel 

mg. 

The  whigs  of  Franklin  county,  Virginia,  held  a 
mass  meeting  on  the  4th  inst  , and  appointed  a num- 
ber of  delegates  to  the  whig  state  presidential  con- 
vention proposed  to  be  held  at  Richmond  on  the  231 
of  F ebruary.  Amongst  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  were  the  following: 

Resolved , That  the  eminent  ability,  great  moral 
worth,  and  past  services  of  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
entitle  him  to  ihe  undimtnished  confidence  and  ad- 
miration of  this  meeting. 

Resolved , That  the  great  services  of  Gen.  Z,  Tay 
lor,  his  signal  victories  in  every  battle  field,  together 
with  his  high  moral  character,  has  inspired  the 
meeting  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  admiration 
and  gratitude,  and  we  believe  he  will  be  a most  ac 
ceptable  candidate  for  the  presideocy  to  the  whigs 
of  Franklin,  but  that  we  will  cordially  unite  in  giv- 
ing a zealous  and  efficient  support  to  the  individual 
that  may  be  presented  to  us  as  a suitable  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  whether  he  be  the  illustrious 
Kentuckian,  the  hero  of  Buena  Vista,  or  some  other 
good  and  sound  whig  who  may  be  more  likely  to 
unite  the  whig  party  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
ensure  success  to  our  cause  and  defeat  to  our  oppo- 
nen  ■ 

At  a meeting  of  the  whigs  of  Northampton  coun- 
ty,  Virginia,  on  the  10th  inst.,  similar  proceedings 
took  place,  and  the  following  resolution  amongoihers, 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  have  undiminished  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom,  integrity  and  statesman  like 
ability  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and 
would  preler  to  see  him  fill  the  presidential  chair, 
yet  should  a national  convention  in  its  assembled 
wisdom  select  Gen.  Taylor,  or  any  other  suitable 
whig,  as  the  most  available  candidate  for  the  office 
of  president  ol  the  United  States,  we  wilt  cheerfully 
concur  in  such  nomination,  arid  use  our  best  efforts 
to  unite  the  strength  ol  the  party,  and  secure  the 
success  of  our  political  principles. 

“A  Great  Taylor  demonstration  at  New  Or 
leans,”  to-  k place  on  the  evening  ol  the  22  I ult: — 
Tne  Picayune  says: 

Agreeably  to  notice  published  in  the  papers  of  the 
city , the  citizens  ot  Ne w Orleans,  irrespective  of  par- 
ty, favorable  to  the  elevation  of  Gen.  Zachary  Tay 
lor  to  the  presidency  of  tfie  United  Shales,  |t  on  veiled 
last  evening  at  the  Commercial  Exchange,  on  St 
Charles  street.  The  capacity  of  the  building,  though 
immense,  was  lound  insufficient  to  contain  the  mul- 
titude which  had  assembled.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  which  charac- 
teriz  d the  immense  assembly.”- 

A committee  ol  arrangement  was  appointed  who 
proposed  Col.  Munsel  White,  to  preside,  .and  nom- 
inated twenty  five  vice  presidents  and  four  secreta 
ries.  The  meeting  was  arranged  accordingly,  and 
a committee  was  chosen  to  draft  resolutions,  who, 
whilst  the  meeting  was  eloquently  addressed  by  R: 
N.  Kyden,  and  Jacob  Barker,  prepared  tbe  same, 
which  were  t :en  submitted  by  Mr.  Hdnton. 

The  preamble  approves  of  the  holding  a Taylor 
state  convention  at  New  O,  leans  on  the  22d  Febru- 
ary. The  first  resolution  was  for  the  appointment 
ol  one  bundled  delegates  to  said  convention  from  the 
oil  j and  parish  oi  New  Orleans. 

2.  Resolved,  That  confiding  as  we  do,  in  the  wis- 
dom, justice,  moderation  and  republican  simplicity 


of  Gen.  Taylor,  as  illustrated  by  his  whole  life,  and 
in  his  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country,  as  displayed 
in  so  many  battle  fields,  we  will  not  approach  him 
to  ask  for  pledges,  given  on  most  occasions  by  poll- 
ticians,  but  we  are  content  to  look  upon  the  past  as 
a sufficient  guarantee  for  his  future  conduct;  we 
wish  to  present  him  to  the  country  as  the  candidate, 
a*  he  will  be  the  president,  of  the  people,  and  not  of 
a party.  i . 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  take  pleasure  m announcing 
to  the  friends  of  Gen.  Taylor,  all  over  the  republic, 
that  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  assuring  the  vi,  that 
come  what  may,  Gen.  T.  will  not  retire  from  the  po- 
sition  in  relation  to  the  presidency  in  which  the 
people  have  placed  him. 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  (bis  meeting 
that  the  refusal  of  Gen.  Taylor  to  become  the  can- 
didate of  any  particular  party,  so  far  from  constitu- 
ting a just  ground  of  complaint,  should  be  considered 
as  evidence  of  his  superior  qualifications  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  president. 

5.  Resolved,  That  in  electing  Gen.  Taylor  to  the 
presidential  chair  we  secure  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  a strict  observance  of  the  constitution 
and  the  general  principles  of  policy  maintained  bjr 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

6 . Resolved,  That  the  lofty  patriotism,  the  sound 
judgment,  the  sterling  integrity  of  Gen.  Tay  lor,  and 
more  especially  the  eminent  services  be  has  rendered 
the  country  during  the  present  war  with  Mexico, 
constitute  the  surest  guarantee  that  the  future  con- 
duct of  this  war  will  be  9afe  in  nis  hands,  and  that 
no  treaty  of  peace  can  receive  his  sanction  that  will 
compromit  the  honor  and  interest  of  our  country. 

7-  Resolved.  That  our  hearts  are  filled  with  joy 
and  pride  at  the  hope  of  seeing  in  the  elevaied  place 
once  filled  by  our  illustrious  Washington,  a man  who, 
like  him,  can  know  no  party  but  his  country,  be  ruled 
by  no  motives  but  duty  and  patriotism. 

Col.  Bailie  Payton,  G.  M.  T.  Richardson,  Mr, 
Howard,  Judge  Lacy,  and  others  were  then  succes- 
sively called  out,  and  addressed  the  meeting,  after 
which,  with  three  deafening  cheers  for  “Old  Zach,” 

the  meeting  adjourned.  — 

Gen-  Taylor  has  declined  the  invitation  of  the 
legislature  of  Mississippi  to  visit  the  capital  of  that 
slate.  Among  other  reasons  for  this  course  the  Gen- 
eral stated  that  he  had  reported  himself  to  tbe  de- 
paitmeni  at  Washington,  and  that  it  would  he  im- 
proper lor  him  to  absent  himself  long  at  a lime,  as 
important  communications  might  be  addressed  to  him 
in  iris  absence. 

Ohio.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says  that  the  Taylor 
meeting  recently  held  in  thai  city, was  thelargestaivem- 
lilage  that  has  ever  taken  place  since  1840.  There  wag 
much  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  persons  present, 
some  wishing  to  nominate  the  old  hero  for  the  presidency 
as  a whig;  others  as  the  candidate  of  the  people  without 
reference  to  party;  and  others  were  opposed  to  his  nomi- 
nation in  any  way.  Whilst  the  meeting  was  thus  dis- 
cussing tlie  several  propositions  before  it,  ihe  floor  of  the 
hall  sank,  and  ihe  mul'itude  fled  to  the  doors  and  win- 
dows in  the  greatest  confusion.  Two  persons  were  hurt, 
but  rid t seriously.  The  Gazette,  speaking  of  this  acci- 
dent, says — 

We  went  down  into  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
(Council  Chamber),  and  found  that  the  two  pillars  sup- 
porting the  central  part  of  the  hall,  had  sunk  about  eigAf 
inches.  Their  foundations  are  cross  walls  of  brick,  the 
great  weight  on  ihe  floor  had  pressed  the  pillars  down 
into  them,  crushing  the  bricks  into  pieces  not  larger  than, 
an  egg!  ....... 

Looking  at  these  flimsy  foundations,  the  only  wonder 
is  that  the  pillars  did  not  sink  farther,  and  precipitate 
tlie  whole  mass  above  them  down  into  the  rooms  below. 

Arkansas — ‘‘The  democratic  state  convention  ef 
Ai  kansas  met  at  Little  Rock  on  the  3d  inst.  The 
convention  nominated  the  Hon.  R.  N.  Johnson  for 
congress,  and  Thomas  S.  Drew  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, appointed  presidential  electors,  and  resolved 
that  they  would  cordially  support  for  the  presidency 
either  Woodbury,  Buchanan,  Cass,  Dallas,  Walker, 
or  any  other  good  democrat  nominated  by  the  na- 
tional convention. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 


mail  protest. 

Official  instructions  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  minister 
at  London.  >•:— 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  September  14,  1848.  , 
Sir:  I transmit  you  the  copy  of  a letter,  bearing 
date  the  15lh  ultimo,  from  Colonel  Henry  Wilson,  of 
the  United  States  army,  the  acting  governor  of  Vei» 
Cruz,  addressed  to  tbe  war  department.  From  thil, 
as  well  as  other  information,  it  appears  that  Captain 
May,  ol  tbe  British  steamer  Teviol,  although  fuUj. 
aware  of  the  character  of  bis  passenger,  brought 
General  Paredes  from  Havana  to  Vera  Crux,  so4 
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connived  at,  if  he  did  not  directly  aid  in  his  landing 
at  that  port  in  a clandestine  manner,  and  contrary  to 
the  established  regulation*,  requiring  a visit  from  the 
proper  inspecting  officer  before  any  passenger  could 
be  landed. 

That  the  captain  of  the  British  steamer,  by  this 
conduct,  has  been  guilty  of  a grave  and  serious  vio- 
lation of  the  duties  of  neutrality  which  Gre  -t  Britain 
owes  to  the  United  States,  can  neither  be  rlouMed 
nor  denied.  It  is  known  to  the  world  that  General 
Paredes,  as  president  of  Mexico,  was  the  chief  au- 
thor of  the  existing  war  between  that  republic  and 
the  United  Stales,  ard  that  he  is  the  avowed  and 
embittered  enemy  of  our  country.  The  British  cap- 
tain must  have  known  that  all  his  influence  would  be 
exerted  to  prolong  anu  exasperate  this  war.  It  is, 
indeed,  truly  astonishing,  that,  with  a knowledge  of 
these  facts,  he  should  have  brought  this  hostile  Mex 
ican  general,  under  an  assumed  name,  on  board  of  a 
British  mail  steamer,  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  aided  or 
permitted  him  to  land  clandestinely,  for  the  purpose 
of  rushing  into  the  war  against  ttie  United  States. — 

If  any  circumstance  could  aggravate  this  violation  of 
neutrality,  it  would  be  the  extraordinary  privileges 
which  this  government  has  granted  to  British  mail 
steamers  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent war. 

The  president  has  not  yet  determined  what  course 
he  will  pursue  in  regard  to  British  mail  steamers. — 
The  great  law  of  sell-defence  would,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, justify  him  in  withdrawing  the  privi- 
lege alto,  ether  Irom  these  steamers  of  entering  the 
port  ol  Vera  Cruz,  and  thus  effectually  prevent  the 
landing  of  enemies  in  disguise.  He  w ill  not,  how- 
ever, resort  at  present  to  this  extreme  measure;  con- 
vinced, as  he  is,  that  (he  British  governu.eul  will  at 
once,  uponyuur  representation,  ad>>pt  efficient  means 
to  prevent  such  violations  of  their  neutrality  for  the 
future.  In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Wilson  will  be 
instructed  to  adopt  the  necessary  means,  under  the 
law  of  nations,  lor  the  purpose  of  preventing  and 
punishing  similar  outrage*  on  our  belligerent  rights. 
British  mail  steamers  cannot  be  aufl'ered  to  bring  to 
Vera  Cruz  either  Mexican  citizens  or  the  subjects  of 
any  other  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
existing  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico  against  the  Uni 
ted  Sates.  A neutial  vessel  which  carries  a Mexi- 
can cfficer  of  high  military  rank  to  Mexico,  lor  the 
purpose  of  taking  part  iu  the  hostilities  against  our 
country,  is  liable  to  confiscation,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  ol  the  Oro- 
zimdo—  (6  Robinson’s  reports,  43U;)  and  this,  even 
although  tier  captain  and  officers  were  ignorant  mat 
they  had  such  a person  on  board.  That  is  their  look 
out.  Such  ignoiance  is  no  excuse,  be<ause  it  is 
their  duly  to  inquire  into  the  character  ol  their  pas- 
sengers. The  consequence  is  the  same  to  the  belli 
gereul  as  if  they  had  acted  wiih  tuil  knowledge. — 
“Otherwise  (to  the  language  of  that  di-iinguistied 
jurist)  such  opportunities  of  conveyance  would  ue 
constantly  used;  and  it  would  almost  be  impossible, 
in  tbe  greater  number  of  rases,  to  prove  the  know- 
ledge and  privity  ol  the  immediate  offender.” 

You  are  instructed  to  make  Lord  Palmerston  fully 
acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  Captain  May.  1 do 
not  know  whether  he  or  any  of  his  officers  who  may 
be  implicated  in  this  serious  charge  are  officers  in  the 
British  service.  Should  this  prove  to  be  (he  case 
then  you  will  ask  lor  their  dismissal,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  may  clearly  manliest  that  the  British 
government  bat  disapproved  their  conduct. 

1 am,  Sic.,  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Goeorge  Bancroft,  Esq.,  ffco. 

MR.  Bancroft's  note. 

HO  Eaton  Square,  Oct-  8,  1847. 

My  Lord:  In  consequence  oi  instructions  from  the 
American  government,  1 called  at  the  foreign  office 
a lew  days  ago,  to  represent  to  your  lordship  u,e 
conduct  oi  Captain  May,  of  the  Biitiuh  steamer  Te- 
viot,  who,  unmiudlul  ol  hie  uuly  as  a neutral  and  us- 
ing improperly  (he  extraordinary  privileges  which 
the  An  erican  government  has  gi  anted  lu  British 
mail  steamers  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  month  ol  Au6u»i 
last  brought  from  the  Havana  to  Vera  Crux  General 
Paiedes,  late  president  of  Mexico,  the  author  ol  Hit 
war  ol  Mexico  against  the  Umleu  States,  and  their 
avowed  and  embittered  enemy. 

By  the  principles  of  British  law,  according  to  the 
opinion  ol  Sir  \N  itliaui  Scott,  (6  Robiuson’s  reports, 
430,)  Captain  May  lias  rendered  me  Teviul  liable  to 
confiscation,  or  the  president  of  the  United  States 
might  effectually  prevent  simitar  aid  to  the  enemy, 
by  withdrawing  from  these  steamers  the  privilege  ol 
entering  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  But  1 am  confident 
her  majesty’s  government  will  render  such  steps  un- 
necessary, by  adopting  efficient  means  to  prevent, 
tor  the  luture,  such  violations  of  their  neutrality. 

If  Captain  May,  or  any  ol  his  officer*  implicated  in 


•his  serious  charge,  are  officers  in  the  British  service, 

I feel  bound  to  ask  lor  their  dismissal,  or  punish- 
ment in  such  other  way  ns  may  clearly  manifest  that 
the  British  government  has  disapproved  their  con 
duct, 

1 have  the  honor,  &c., 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

To  Viscount  Palmerston,  &c.,  &c. 

lord  Palmerston’s  reply. 

Foreign  Office.  Oct  12,  1847. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  stating  that  you  had 
been  instructed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  complain  that  Captain  May,  of  the  British 
mail  steamer  Teviol,  violated  the  belligerent  rights 
of  the  United  S ales,  by  bringing  the  Mexican  gene 
ral  (Paredes)  from  Havana  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  the 
month  of  August  last. 

And  I have  to  inform  you,  that  1 have  referred  the 
above  complaint  to  the  proper  department  of  her  ma- 
jesty’s government,  in  order  that  the  charge  brought 
against  the  captain  of  the  Teviot  may  be  officially 
investigated.  I have  the  honor,  &c. 

PALMERSTON. 

George  Bancroft,  Esq.,  &c. 

Foreign  Office , «\ov.  16,  1847. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  ol  lhe8th  inst.  [ult.] 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Capt.  May,  of  the  Bri 
tish  mail  steamer  “Teviot,”  in  having  conveyed  Gen. 
Paredes  from  Havana  to  Vera  Cruz  in  the  month  of 
August  last,  I have  the  honor  to  state  to  you  that  the 
lords  commissioner*  of  the  admiralty  having  investi- 
gated the  circumstances  of  this  aflair,  her  majesty’s 
government  have  mlormed  the  directors  of  the  royal 
mail  steam-packet  company,  to  whom  the  steamer 
‘•Teviot”  tielotigs,  that  the  directors  are  bound  to 
testify,  in  a tnatked  manner,  their  disapproval  of 
Captain  May’s  conduct  in  having  thus  abused  the 
indulgence  afforded  to  the  company’s  vessel-  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States;  and  ihe  directors  of 
the  company  have  accordingly  stated  to  her  inajes- 
ty’s  government  that  they  will  immediately  suspend 
Captain  May  nom  his  c<  rainand;  and  that  they  pub- 
licly and  distinctly  condemn  any  act  on  the  part  of 
their  officers  which  may  be  regarded  as  a breach  of 
faith  towards  the  government  of  the  United  Slates, 
or  as  an  infringement  or  invasion  of  tbe  regulations 
established  by  the  United  Stales  officers  in  those 
ports  of  Mexico  which  are  occupied  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,&c. 

FALMERSTON. 

George  Bancroft,  &c.,  &c  , &c 


A ESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT. 


The  follow  ing  message  was  leceived  in  reply  to  a 
resolution  of  the  senate,  calling  for  information  as 
to  the  in  position  <1  dmies  and  taxes  in  Mexico: 

To  the  itnale  of  the  United  States — 

In  align  er  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  1st 
instant,  i* questing  to  be  informed  whether  “any 
taxes,  duties,  or  imposts”  have  been  “laid  and  col- 
lected” “upon  goods  and  merchandize  belonging  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  exported  by  such  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  lu  Mexico;  and  if  so,  chat 
is  the  rate  ot  such  duties,  and  what  amount  has  Deen 
collected,  and  also  by  what  authority  of  law  the 
tame  have  been  laid  and  collected,”  1 refer  the  sen- 
ate to  my  annual  message  ol  the.  7th  of  December 
last  in  which  1 informed  congress  that  orders  had 
been  given  to  our  military  and  naval  commanders  in 
Mexico,  to  adopt  the  policy,  as  tar  as  is  practicable, 
of  levying  military  contributions  upon  ihe  enemy  tor 
the  support  of  our  army.  As  one  of  the  modes 
adopted  lor  levying  such  conti  ibutions,  ii  was  staled 
in  tiial  message  that — 

•(On.  the  31st  oi  March  last,  1 caused  an  order 
to  be  issued  to  our  military  and  naval  commanders 
to  levy  and  culled  a military  conti ibution  upon  all 
vessels  and  merchandize  which  might  enter  any  ol 
the  ports  of  Mexico  in  our  military  occupation 
and  to  apply  such  contributions  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  war.  by  virtue  of  the  n lit 
ol  conquest,  and  the  laws  of  war,  the  conquer >r, 
consulting  bis  own  safety  or  convenience,  may  ei 
tbrr  txclude  loreign  commerce  altogether  from  all 
sucii  ports,  or  peimil  it  upon  such  t.  run  and  cundi 
ttous  as  he  may  prescribe.  Before  the  principal 
porta  of  Mexico  were  blockaded,  by  our  navy,  ihe 
levenue  derived  from  import  duties,  under  the  laws 
ol  Mexico,  was  paid  into  the  Mexican  treasury. — 
Alter  these  ports  had  fallen  into  our  military  posses- 
sion, the  blockade  was  r:ised  and  commerce  with 
them  permitted  upon  prescribed  terms  and  condi- 
tions. They  were  open  to  the  trade  ol  ail  nations, 
upon  tbe  payment  of  duties  more  moderate  in  their 


amount  than  those  which  had  been  previously  levied 
by  Mexico;  and  the  revenue,  which  was  formerly 
paid  into  the  Mexican  treasury,  was  directed  to  be 
collected  by  our  military  and  naval  officers,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  our  army  and  navy.  Care  was 
taken  that  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  of  our 
army  should  be  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the 
order;  and  as  the  merchandize  imported  upon  which 
the  order  operated  must  be  consumed  by  Mexican 
citizens,  the  contributions  exacted  were,  in  effect, 
the  seizure  of  the  public  revenues  of  Mexico,  and 
the  application  of  them  to  our  own  use.  In  direct- 
ing this  measure,  the  object  was  to  compel  the  ene- 
my to  contribute,  as  far  as  practicable,  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war.” 

A copy  of  the  order  referred  to,  with  the  docu- 
ment* accompanying  it,  has  been  communicated  to 
congress. 

The  order  operated  upon  the  vessels  and  merchan- 
dize of  all  nations,  whether  belonging  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  foreigners  arriving  in  any  of 
the  ports  in  Mexico  in  our  military  occupation. — 
The  contributions  levied  were  a tax  upon  Mexican 
citizens,  who  were  the  consumers  of  the  merchan- 
dize imported.  But  for  the  permit  or  license  grant- 
ed by  the  order,  all  vessels  aud  merchandize  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  were  necessarily 
excluded  from  all  commerce  with  Mexico  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  The  coasts  and  ports 
of  Mexico  were  ordered  to  be  placed  under  block- 
ade on  the  day  congress  declared  the  war  to  exist; 
and  by  the  laws  of  nations,  the  blockade  applied  to 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  vessels 
of  ail  other  nations.  Had  no  blockade  been  declar- 
ed, or  had  any  of  our  merchant  vessels  entered  any 
of  the  ports  of  Mexico  not  blockaded,  they  would 
have  been  liable  to  be  seized  and  condemned  as  lawful 
prize  by  the  Maxican  authorities.  Wtien  the  order 
was  issued,  it  operated  as  a privilege  to  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  those  of  foreign 
countries,  to  enter  the  ports  held  by  our  arms,  upon 
prescribed  terms  and  conditions.  It  was  altogether 
optional  with  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  and  for- 
eigners to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  granted, 
upon  the  terms  prescribed.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  foreigners  have  availed  themselves  of 
these  privileges.  No  principle  is  better  established 
than  that  a nation  at  war  has  the  right  of  shilling 
the  ourden  off  itself,  and  imposing  it  upon  the  enemy, 
by  exacting  military  contributions.  The  mode  of 
making  such  exactions  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
ot  the  conqueror,  but  it  should  be  exercised  to  a 
manner  conlormable  to  the  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare. 

Ttie  right  to  levy  these  contributions  is  essential 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  war  in  an  enemy’s 
country,  and  the  practice  of  nations  has  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle.  It  is  as  clearly  neces- 
sary as  tbe  right  to  fig  .i  uallles,  and  its  exercise  is 
often  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  the  army. 

Entertaining  no  doubt  that  the  military  right  to 
exclude  commerce  aliogeiher  from  the  purls  of  the 
enemy  in  our  military  occupation,  included  the  mi- 
nor right  of  admitting  it  under  prescribed  conditions, 
it  became  an  important  question,  at  the  dale  ol  tho 
order,  whether  there  should  be  a discrimination  be. 
tween  vessels  arid  cargoes  belonging  to  tbe  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales,  aim  vessels  and  cargoes  belong- 
ing to  neutral  nations.  Had  ttie  vessels  aud  cargoes 
belanging  to  citizens  ol  the  United  Stales  ueeu  ad- 
mitted without  the  payment  ol  any  duly,  while  a 
uuiy  was  levied  on  loietgn  ves-els  and  cargoes,  tne 
object  of  the  order  would  have  been  deteated.  I he 
whole  commerce  would  have  bei  u conducted  iu 
American  vessels.  No  contributions  could  have  been 
collected,  and  the  enemy  would  have  been  luinisiied 
witli  goods  v.  iihoui  me  exaction  lioin  mm  ot  any 
contribution  whateyci;  anu  would  nave  been  mus 
beiicfiitcd  by  our  military  uccupauon,  instead  ol  be- 
ing made  to  leel  me  evils  oi  me  war.  In  order  to 
levy  these  contributions,  and  to  make  them  available 
lor  ihe  support  oi  ihe  army,  il  decline  tneieioie  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  m«y  on  uid  oc  culieuied  upon 
imports  into  liiexicau  polls,  whether  in  vessels  oe- 
longing  to  citizens  oi  ttie  United  States  or  to  lor* 
eigners. 

It  was  deemed  proper  to  extend  the  privilege  to 
vessels  and  then  caigocs  belonging  lu  neutral  nations, 
It  has  been  my  policy,  since  ihe  commencement  of 
> he  war  with  Mexico,  to  act  justly  aud  liberally  lo- 
wuids  all  neutiai  nations,  and  io  afiuid  to  them  no 
just  cause  oi  complaint;  anu  »e  have  seen  ihe  good 
oonttqu-  nces  ol  ilus  policy  by  tin-  general  salisiac- 
.ioii  w hich  ii  lias  given. 

in  answer  to  me  mquiiy  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion, a*  to  the  tales  oi  o uties  imposed,  i reiei  you  to 
tne  du‘  umeiils  which  accompany  my  annual  message 
ol  ttie  7 lii  ol  December  last,  wbicb  contain  the  m- 
lurmation. 

Frooi  the  accompanying  reports  of  Inc  secretary 
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ot  war  and  the  sec  ret  art  of  the  nat^y,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  contributions  have  been  collected  on  all 
vessels  and  cargoes,  whether  American  or  foreign: 
but  the  returns  of  the  departments  do  not  show  with 
exactness  the  amounts  collected  on  American,  as 
distinguishable  from  foreign  vessels  and  merchan- 
dize. JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington , February  fO,  1848. 


RHODE  ISLAND  CONSTITUTION. 


Mr.  Webster  said  there  was  something  novel  and 
extraordinary  in  the  ca-e  now  before  the  court.  It 
is.  not  such  a one  as  is  usually  presented,  all  will  ad- 
mit. for  judicial  consideration. 

It  is  well  kno  vn  that  in  the  y-ars  1841  and  IS  12', 
political  agitation  existed  in  Rhode  Island.  Some  of 
tbecitiaens  undertook  to  form  a new  constitution  of 
government,  beginning  their  proceedings  towards 
that  end  by  meetings  of  the  people,  held  without 
authority  of  law,  and  conducting  those  proceedings 
through  such  forms  as  led  them  in  1842  to  say  they 
had  established  a constitution  and  a form  of  govern- 
ment. The  previously  existing,  and  then  existing 
government  of  Rhode  Island  treated  these  proceed- 
ing as  nugatory,  so  far  as  they  weal  to  establish  a 
new  constitution,  and  as  criminal  so  far  as  they  pro- 
posed to  confer  authority  upon  any  persons  to  inter- 
fere with  the  acts  of  the  existing  government. 

All  will  remember  (hat  the  state  of  things  ap- 
proached, if  not  actual  conflict  between  men  in  arms, 
at  least  the  -‘perilous  edge  of  battle.”  Arms  were 
resorted  to,  foFC-e  was  used  and  greater  force  threat- 
ened. 

In  June  1842  this  agitation  subsided.  The  ne  v 
government,  as  it  called  itself,  disappeared  from  the 
scene  of  action.  The  former  government  the  char 
ter  government,  as  it  was  sometimes  styled,  reas- 
sumed  un  disputable  control,  went  on  its  ordinary 
course  and  the  peace  of  the  slate  was  restored. 

Kul  the  past  had  been  too  serious  to  be  forgotten. 
The  legislature  of  the  state  had,  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  troubles,  found  it  necessary  to  pass  special  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  the  persons  concei  ned  in  these 
proceedings.  It  defined  the  crime  of  treason,  as  well 
as  smaller  offences,  and  declared  martial  law  Guv. 
King  proclaimed  the  existence  of  treason  and  rebel- 
ion  in  the  state,  and  declared  the  stale  under  martial 
law. 

This  having  been  done,  and  the  ephemeral  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Dorr  having  disappeared,  the  grand 
juries  of  the  state  found  indictments  against  several 
persons  for  having  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  state, 
and  one  against  Dorr,  for  treason.  The  indictment 
against  Dorr  ca  ..e  on  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  R. 
Island  in  1844,  before  a tribunal  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  legal  judicature  of  the  slate.  He 
was  tried  by  a jury  of  Rhode  island,  above  all  ob- 
jection, and  alter  all  challenge.  Ry  that  jury, 
under  the  instructions  cf  the  court,  he  was  convict- 
ed of  treason  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life. 

Now  an  action  is  brought  in  courts  of  the  II.  S- 
and  before  your  hoftors  by  appeal*  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  characters  of  Ihisdrama 
have  been  oddly  and  wrongly  cast, — that  there  has 
been  a great  mistake  m the  courts  of  Rhode  Island. 
They  say  that  Mr.  Durr,  instead  of  being  a traitor 
or  an  insurrectionist,  was  the  real  governor  of  the 
stale  at  the  time; — that  the  fore®  used  by  him  was 
exeicised  in  defence  of  the  constitution  and- laws 
and  not  against  them}  that  he  who  opposed  the  con 
slituted  authorities  was  not  Mr.  Dorr,  but  Gov. 
King;  and  tteat  it  was  he  who  should  have  been  in- 
dicted and  tried.  This  is  rather  an  important  mistake, 
to  be  sure,  if  it  be  one.  “Change  places”  says  poor 
Lear,  and,  handy  dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  and 
which  the  thief!”  So  do  our  learned  opponents  say 
to  us;  “change  places,  and,  handy  dandy,  which  is 
the  governor  and  which  the  reoel!” 

The  aspect  of  the  case  therefore,  is,  as  I have 
said,  novel.  It  may  pertiaps  give  vivacity  and  va- 
riety to  judicial  investigations.  It  may  relieve  the 
drudgery  of  perusing  briefs,  demurrers  and  pleas  in 
bar,  bills  in  equity  and  answers,  and  introduce  to- 
pics which  give  sprighlliness  and  freshness  and 
novelty  locaurts  of  law. 

However  impossible  it  may  be,  and  1 suppose  it  to 
to  be  wholly  impossible,  that  you  should  take  judicial 
cognizance  of  the  questions  which  the  plainliti'  has 
presented  to  the  court  below,  yet  I do  not  think  it  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  cause  has  come  hither.  It 
is  said,  and  truly  said,  that  the  case  involves  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  what  are  the  true 
principles  of  government  m our  American  system  of 
public  liberty.  This  is  very  right.  The  case  does 
involve  these  questions,  and  harm  can  never  come 
from  their  discussion,  especially  when  such  discus 
sion  is  addressed  to  reason  and  not  to  passion,  when 
it  jihad  before  magistrates  and  lawyers,  and  not 


before  ei'-ited  masses  out  of  doors,  f agree  entire- 
ly that  the  case  does  raise  considerations,  somewhat 
extensive,  of  the  true  character  of  our  American 
system  of  popular  liberty:-  and  although  I am  con- 
strained to  differ  from  the  learned  counsel  who 
opened  the  cause  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  on  the 
principles  and  character  of  that  American  liberty, — 
upon  the  characteristics  of  that  American  system 
on  which  changes  of  the  government  and  constitu- 
tion, if  they  become  necessary,  are  to  be  made,  yet 
I agree  with  him  that  this  case  does  present  them  for 
consideration.. 

N-iw  there  are  certain  principles  of  public  liberty 
which,  though  they  do  not  exist  in  all  forms  of  go- 
vernment, exist  nevertheless  tosoine  extent  in  diffe- 
rent forms  of  government.  The  protection  of  life 
and  property,  the  habeas  corpus,  Trial  by  jury,  the 
right  of  open  trial, — these  are  principles  of  public 
liberty  exisling  in  their  best  form  in  the  republican 
institutions  of  this  country,  but,  to  the  extent  men- 
tioned, existing  in  the  constitution  of  England.  Our 
American  liberty,  allo-v  me  to  say,  therefore  has  an 
ancestry,  a pedigree,  a history.  Our  ancestors 
brought  to  this  continent  all  that  was  valuable,  in 
their  judgment,  in  the  political  institutions  of  Eng 
land,  and  left  behind  them  all  that  was  without 
value  or  that  was  objectionable.  During  the  colo 
nial  period  our  ancestors  were  closely  connected 
with  the  colonial  system;  but  they  were  Englishmen 
as  well  as  colonists,  and  took  an  interest  in  whatever 
concerned  the  mother  country,  especially  in  all  great 
questions  of  public  liberty  in  that  country.  There- 
fore they  took  an  interest  in  the  revolution- of  1688. 
The  American  colonists  had  suffered  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  James  the  Second.  Their  charters  had 
been  wrested  from  ihem  by  mockeries  of  law,  and 
by  the  corruption  of  judges  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  in  no  pari  of  England  was  there  more  gratifica- 
tion or  a more  resolute  feeling*  when  James  abdicat- 
ed and  William  came  over,  than  in  the  American 
colonies.  All  know  that  Massachusetts  immediate- 
ly overthrew  what  had  been  done  under  the  reign  of 
James,  and  took  possession  of  the  colonial  fort  in- 
the  name  of  the  new  king. 

When  the  United  States  separated  from  England 
by  the  declaration  of  1776,  they  departed  from  the 
political  maxims  aud  examples  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  entered  upon  a course  more  exclusively 
American  From  that  day  down,  our  institutions 
and  our  history  relate  to  ouiselves.  Through  the 
period  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the 
confederation,  of  the  convention,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  all  these  are  records  out  of 
which  our  system  of  American  liberty  is  to  be 
drawn. 

From  the  Declaration  of  Independence*  the  go- 
vern.nents  of  what  had  been  colonies  before,  were 
adapted  to  their  new  condition.  They  no  longer 
held  allegiance  to  crowned  heads.  No  tie  hound 
them  to  England.  The  whole  system  became  en- 
tirely popular,  and  all  legislative  and  constitutional 
provisions  had  regard  to  this  new,  peculiar,  Ameri- 
can character  which  they  assumed.  Where  the 
form  of  government  was  already  well  enough  they 
let  it  alone.  Where  it  was  necessary,  they  reform- 
ed it.  What  was  valuable  they  retained;  what  was 
essential  they  added,  and  no  more..  Through  the 
whole  proceeding,  from  ’76  to  the  latest  period,  the 
whole  course  of  American  public  acts,  the  whole 
progress  of  this  American  system,  was  marked  by  a 
peculiar  conservatism.  Their  object  was  to  do 
what  was  necessary,  and  no  more;  and  to  do  that 
with  the  utmost  temperance  and  prudence. 

Now,  without  going  into  historical  details  at 
length,  let  me  Mate  what  I understand- the  American 
principles  to  be  on  which  this  system  rests. 

First  and  chief,  no  man  makes  a question,  that  the 
people  are  the  source  of  all  political  power.  Go- 
vernment is  instituted  for  their  good,  and  its  mem- 
bers are  their  agents  and  servants.  He  who  would 
argue  against  this,  must  argue  without  an  adversary. 
And  who  thinks  there  is  any  peculiar  merit  in  assert- 
ing a doctrine  like  that,  in  the  midst  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people,  when  nineteen  millions,  nine  hun- 
dred anu  ninety-nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  aud 
ninety-nine  of  them,  hold  it  as  well  as  himself. — 
There  is  no  other  doctrine  of  government  here;  and 
no  man  imputes  to  another,  and  no  man  should  claim 
for  himself,  any  peculiar  merit  for  asserting  what 
every  body  knows  to  be  true,  and  nobody  denies  — 
Why,  where  else  can  we  look  but  to  the  people  for 
political  power,  in  a popular  government!  We  have 
no  hereditary  executive,  no  hereditary  branch  of  the 
legislature,  no  inheritance  of  great  masses  of  pro- 
perly, no  system  of  entails,  no  long  trusts,  no  long 
family  settlements,  no  primogeniture.  Every  estate 
in  the  country,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  is 
divided  among  sons  and  daughters  alike.  Alienation 
is  made  as  easy  as  possible;  everywhere  the  trans- 
missibility  of  property  is  made  perfectly  free;  Uie 


whole  system  rs  arranged1  so  as  to  produce,  as  far  a 
unequal  industry  an  enterprise  render  it  possible,  a 
universal  equality  among  men,  an  equality  of  right* 
absolutely,  and  an  equality  of  conJition  so  far  a» 
the.  different  characters  of  indiviituals  will  allow 
such  equality  to  be  produced.  He  who  considers 
that  there  may  be,  is,  or  ever  has  been,  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  anybody  who  looks  to- 
any  other  source  of  power  in  this  country  but  the 
people,  so  as  to  give  them  peculiar  merit  who  cla- 
mor loudest  in  its  assertion,  must  be  out  of  his  mind 
even  more  than  Don  Quixotte  was.  His  imagina- 
tion- was  only  perverted.  He  saw  things  not  as  they 
were.  He  saw  wrndraiils,  and  took  them  to  be  arm- 
ed men — knights  on  horseback.  This  was  bad 
enough,  but  whoever  says,  or  speaks  as  if  he  thought* 
that  any  body  looks  to  any  other  source  of  political 
power  in  this  country  but  the  people  must  have  a 
stronger  and  a wilder  imagination,  for  he,, 

“ gives  to  airy  nothing, 

A local  habitation  and  a name.” 

He  “saws  the  air.”  He  sees  phantoms.  Welt 
then,  let  all  admit,  what  none  deny,  that  the  only 
source  of  politieal  power  in  this  country  is  the  peo- 
ple. Let  us  admit  that  they  are  sovereign,  for  they 
are  so,  that  is  to  say,  the  aggregate  community,  the 
collected  will  of  the  people,  is  sovereign.  I confess- 
that  I think  Chiel  Justice  Jay  spoke  rather  paradox- 
ically than  philosophically,  wh  n he  said  that  thi* 
country  exhibited  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
many  sovereigns  and  no  subjects.  The  people,  he- 
said,  are  all  sovereigns,  arid  the  peculiarity  of  the 
case  is  that  they  have  no  subjects,  except  a few  co- 
lored persons.  This  must  be  rather  fanciful.  The 
aggregate  community  is  sovereign,  but  that  is  not 
the  sovereignty  which  acts  in  the  daily  exercise  of 
sovereign  power.  The  people  cannot  act  daily  as 
the  people.  They  must  establish  a government,  and 
invest  it  with  so  much  of  the  sovereign  power  as  the 
case  requires:  and  this  sovereign  power  being  dele- 
giled  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  government* 
that  government  becomes  what  is  popularly  called- 
the  state.  I like  the  old  fashioned  way  of  stating 
things  as  they  are;  and  this  is  the  true  idea  of  a 
stale.  It  is  an  organized  government,  representing 
the  collected  will  of  the  people,  so  far  as  they  see 
fit  to  invest  that  government  with  power.  And,  in- 
itial respect,  it  is  true  that  though  this  governments- 
possesses  Sovereign  power,  it  does  not  possess  all 
sovereign  power:  and  so  the  stale  government, 
though  sovereign  in  some  respects,  are  not  in  all — » 
Nor  could  it  be  shown  that  the  powers  of  both  as 
delegated,  embraced  the  whole  range  of  what  might 
be  called  sovereign  power.  We  usually  speak  of 
states  a9  sovereign  states.  I do  not  object.  But  tbe 
constitution  speaks  of  the  government  here,  as  the- 
general  or  the  federal  government.  It  calls  them  th® 
United  Stales,  and  the  government,  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  calls  the  slat  govern- 
ments, state  governments.  Still  the  fact  is  undenia- 
bly go: — legislation  is  a sovereign  power  and  is  ex- 
ercised by  organized  government  to  a certain  extent, 
and  by  the  slates,  according  to  the  forms  which  they 
have  themselves  established- 

Well  then,  having  agreed  that  all  power  is  origi- 
nally from  Uie  people*  that  they  can  confer  as  much 
of  u as  they  please,  the  next  principle  is,  that,  as  the 
exercise  of  legislative  power  and  the  other  powers  of 
government  by  themselves  is  impracticable,  they 
must  be  exercised,  by  representatives  of  the  people:, 
and  what  distinguishes  the  American  system  as  much 
as  anything  else  from  aQy  political  system  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  i9  the  marvellous  felicity  of  its 
representative  system.  It  has  with  us,  allow  me  to, 
say,  a somewhat  different  origin  from  the  representa- 
tion of  the  commons  in  England,  though  that  has 
been  worked  up  to  some  resemblance  of  our  own. 
system.  The  representative  system  in  England  orig- 
inated not  in  any  supposed  rights  of  the  people  them- 
selves, but  in  the  necessities  and  commands  of  the 
crown.  At  first  knights  and  burgeses  were  summon- 
ed to  a parliament  called  by  the  King,  often  against 
their  will.  Many  remonstrances  were  presented 
against  sending  up  these  representatives:  the  charge 
of  paying  them  was  felt  to  be  burdensome  by  the 
people.  But  the  King  wished  their  counsel  and  ad- 
vice and  perhaps  the  presence  of  the  popular  body, 
to  enable  him  to  make  greater  headway  against  the 
feudal  barons  in  the  aristocratic  and  hereditary 
branch  of  the  legislature.  In  process  of  time  these 
knights  and  burgesses  assumed  more  and  more  a pop- 
ular character  and  became  the  guardians  of  popular 
rights.  The  people  through  them  obtained  protec- 
tion against  the  encroachments  of  the  crown  aud  the 
aristocracy,  till  in  our  day  they  are  understood  to  be 
the  representatives  ol  the  people,  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  people.  With  us  it  was  always 
just  so.  Representation  has  always  been  this:  Ttie 

power  is  with  the  people;  but  they  cauuot  exercise 
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it  in  masses  or  per  capita;  they  can  only  exercise  it 
by  their  representatives.  The  whole  system  with 
11s  has  been  popular  from  the  beginning. 

Well,  the  ba-is  of  this  representation  is  suffrage. 
The  right  to  choose  representatives  is  every  man’s 
part  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power: — to  have  a 
Toice  it)  it,  if  he  has  the  proper  qualifications,  that  is 
the  fundamental  exercise  of  political  power  by  every 
elector.  That  is  the  beginning.  This  is  the  mode 
in  which  power  emanates  from  its  source  and  gets 
into  the  hands  of  conventions,  legislatures,  courts  of 
law  and  the  chair  of  the  executive.  It  being  in 
suffrage.  Suffrage  in  the  delegation  of  the  power  of 
aD  individual  to  some  agent. 

If  this  be  so,  then  follow  two  other  great  principles 
Of  the  American  system: 

1.  The  first  is  that  the  right  of  suffrage  shall  be 
guarded,  | roiected,  secured  against  force  and  against 
fraud:  and, 

2.  The  second  is,  that  its  exercise  shall  be  prescri- 
bed by  previous  law — its  qualifications  shall  be  pre 
scribed  by  previous  law — the  time  and  place  of  its 
manner  of  its  exercise — under  whose  supervision — 
always  sworn  officers  of  the  law — is  to  be  prescribed. 
And  then  again  the  results  are  to  be  certified  to  ihe 
central  power  by  some  certain  rule,  by  some  known 
public  officers,  in  some  clear  and  definite  form,  to 
•the  end  that  two  things  may  be  done— first,  that 
every  man,  entitled  to  vote,  may  vote;  second,  that 
bis  vote  may  be  sent  forward  and  counted,  and  so 
he  may  exercise  his  part  of  sovereignly,  in  common 
with  his  fellow  men. 

In  the  exercise  of  political  power  through  repre- 
sentatives we  know  nothing,  we  have  never  known 
anythmg,  but  such  an  exercise  as  should  be  carried 
through  the  prescribed  forms  of  law — and  when  we 
depart  from  that,  we  shall  wander  as  widely  from  the 
American  track  as  the  pole  is  from  the  track  of  the 
sun. 

•I  have  said  that  it  is  one  principle  of  the  American 
system,  that  the  people  limit  their  governments — 
national  and  state.  They  do  so; — but  it  is  another 
principle,  equally  true  and  certain,  and  according  to 
any  judgment  of  things  equally  important,  that  the 
people  often  limit  themselves.  They  set  bounds  to 
their  own  power.  They  have  chosen  to  secure  the 
institutions  they  establish  against  the  sudden  impul- 
ses of  mere  majorities.  All  our  institutions  teem 
with  instances  of  this.  It  was  their  great  conserva- 
tive principle,  in  .constituting  forms  of  government, 
that  they  should  secure  wbal  they  had  established 
against  sudden  changes  ol  mere  majorities.  By  the 
filth  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales, 
congress,  two  thirds  of  both  houses  concurring,  may 
piopose  amendments  to  the  constitution,  or  on  the 
application  of  the  legislature  ol  two  thirds  of  the 
states,  may  call  a convention,  and  amendments  pro- 
posed in  either  ot  these  forms,  must  be  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  or  conventions  of  three  fourths  of  the 
stales.  That  fifth  article  of  the  constitution,  if  it 
w as  made  a topic  for  those  who  framed  the  “people’s 
constitution”  oi  Rhode  Island,  could  only  have  been 
made  a topic  of  denunciation.  It  gives  no  counle 
nance  to  any  of  their  proceedings  or  to  any  thing 
like  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  remarkable 
instance  of  the  enactment  and  application  of  that 
great  American  principle  that  the  constitution  of 
government  should  be  cautiously  and  prudently  in- 
terfered with,  and  that  changes  should  riot  ordina 
jily  be  begun  and  carried  through  by  mere  majori- 
ties. 

But  the  people  limit  themselves  also  in  other  ways. 
They  limit  themselves  in  this  first  exercise  of  their 
constitutions,  in  two  important  respects — that  is  to 
say,  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  and 
in  regard  to  qualifications  of  the  elected.  In  every 
stale,  and  in  all  the  stales,  the  people  have  preclu- 
ded themselves  from  voting  for  anybody  they  may 
chouse— they  have  limited  their  own  right  of  choos- 
iog.  They  have  said  we  will  elect  no  man  who 
has  not  such  and  such  qualifications.  We  will  not 
vote  ourselves,  unless  we  have  such  and  such  quali- 
fications. They  have  also  limited  themselves  to 
certain  prescribed  forms  for  the  conduct  of  elections. 
They  must  vote  at  a particular  place — at  a particu 
iar  lime,  an.  under  parlicul  .r  conditions,  or  not  at 
all.  It  is  in  these  modes  that  we  are  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  ihe  American  people,  and  our  constitution 
and  laws  know  no  otner  nude.  We  are  riot  to  lake 
the  will  ol  the  people  from  puolic  meetings,  nor 
from  tumultuous  assemblies,  nor  those  assemblies  of 
the  people  oy  which  the  timid  are  terrified,  by  which 
the  prupent  are  alarmed,  aud  by  which  society  is 
disturbed.  These  are  not  American  modes  ol  sig- 
iiilymg  the  will  ol  the  people  and  they  Dever  were. 
If  anylhmg  in  the  country,  not  ascertained  by  a reg- 
ular vute,  by  regular  i etui  ns  a. id  by  regular  repie 
sentalion,  has  been  established,  it  is  an  exception 
and  not  the  rule — it  is  an  anomaly  which,  1 bentve, 
cannot  be  found.  It  is  true  that  at  the  revolution. 


when  all  government  was  immediately  dissolved,  ihe 
people  got  together  and  what  did  they  do?  Did  they 
exercise  sovereign  power*  They  began  an  inceptive 
organization  the  object  of  which  was  to  gel  together 
representatives  of  Itie  people,  who  should  form  a 
government.  This  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
those  states  where  their  legislatures  were  dissolved. 

It  was  much  like  that  had  in  England  upon  the  ab 
diction  of  the  II.  He  ran  away —abdicated.  He 
threw  the  great  seal  into  the  Tha  nes.  1 am  not 
aware  that  on  the  4th  of  May  1842,  any  great  sea! 
was  thrown  into  Providence  river!  But  James  ab 
dicated,  and  King  William  took  the  government; 
and  how  did  he  proceed?  Why  he  at  once  requested 
all  who  had  -been  members  of  the  old  parliament,  of 
any  regular  parliament  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
II.,  to  assemble.  The  Peers,  being  a standing  body, 
could  of  course  assemble;  and  all  they  did  was  to 
recommend  the  calling  of  a convention,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  same  electors,  and  composed  of  the  same 
numbers;  as  composed  a parliament.  And  the  con- 
vention assembled,  and  as  all  know,  was  turned  into 
a parliament.  This  was  a case  of  necessity — a rev- 
olution. Don’t  we  call  it  so?  And  why?  Not  mere- 
ly because  a new  sovereign  then  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  Stuarts,  but  because  there  was  a change 
in  the  organization  of  the  government.  The 
succession  of  law  was  broken.  The  convention 
did  not  assemble  under  any  preceding  law.  There 
was  a hiatus,  a syncope,  in  the  action  of  the  bo  ly 
politic.  This  was  revolution,  and  the  parliaments 
that  assembled  afterwards  dated  their  legal  origin  to 
that  revolution. 

Is  it  not  obvious  enough  that  men  cannot  gel  to- 
gether, and  count  themselves,  and  say  they  are  so 
many  hundreds  and  so  many  thousands,  and  judge 
of  their  own  qualifications,  and  call  themselves  the 
people,  and  set  up  a government?  Why  another  set 
of  men,  for  miles  oil',  on  the  same  day,  wilh  the 
same  propriety,  with  as  good  qualifications  and  in 
as  large  numbers,  may  meet  and  set  up  a government 
for  themselves; — one  may  meet  at  Newport,  and  an- 
other at  Chepachet,  and  both  may  call  themselves 
the  people.  What  is  this  but  anarchy?  What  lib 
erty  is  there  here  but  a tumultuary,  te  npesluous, 
violent,  stormv  liberty, — a sort  of  South  American 
liberty,  without  power,  except  m spas. ns — a lioeriy 
supported  by  arms  to  day,  crushed  by  arms  to  mor- 
row. Is  that  our  liberty? 

This  regular  action  of  popular  power,  on  the  other 
hand,  places  upon  public  liberty  the  most  beautiful 
face  that  ever  adorned  that  angel  form.  All  is  reg- 
ular and  harmonious  in  its  features,  and  gentle  in  its 
operation.  The  stream  of  public  authority  under 
American  liberty,  running  in  this  channel,  has  the 
strength  ol  ihe  Missouri,  while  ils  waters  are  as  trans- 
parent as  those  of  a crystal  lake.  Ii  is  powerful  for 
good.  Jt  produces  no  tumuli,  rio  violence  and  no 
wrong.  It  is  well  enough  descriued  in  those  lines  of 
Sir  Thomas  Denman: — it  is  a stream 

“Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o’ei  flowing  full.” 

Another  American  principle  growing  out  of  this 
and  just  as  important  and  well  settled,  as  is  the  great 
truth  that  the  peuple  are  the  source  of  power,  is,  that 
when  in  the  course  of  events  it  becomes  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  on  a new  exigen- 
cy, or  a new  slate  of  things  or  of  opinion,  the  legis- 
lative power  provides  for  that  ascertainment  by  an 
ordinary  act  of  legislation.  Has  not  that  been  our 
whole  history?  It  would  lake  me  from  now  till  ihe 
sun  shall  go  down,  to  advert  to  all  the  instances  of  it, 
and  1 shall  only  refer  to  [he  most  pruminenL  aud 
especially  to  the  establishment  of  the  constitution 
under  which  you  sit.  The  old  congress,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  delegates  who  assemoled  at  Aunap 
oils  in  May  1796,  recommended  to  the  stales  tliai 
they  should  send  delegates  to  a convention  to  be 
holden  at  Philadelphia,  to  form  a constitution.  No 
article  ol  the  old  conlederation  gave  them  power  to 
do  this.  But  they  did  it,  and  ttie  stales  did  appoint 
delegates  who  went  to  Philadelphia  and  iormed  the 
constitution.  It  was  communicated  to  the  stales  to 
make  provision  lor  calling  the  people  together  to  act 
upon  its  adoption.  Was  not  that  exactly  the  case  ol 
passing  a law  to  ascertain  the  will  ol  tne  people  in 
a new  exigency?  And  ibis  method  was  adopted 
without  opposition,  nobody  suggesting  that  luer 
could  be  any  other  mode  ot  ascertaining  the  will  ol 
the  people. 

Again,  my  learned  friend  went  through  the  con- 
stitutions ol  several  ol  the  stales.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  of  the  old  thirteen  slates  the  constitutions, 
with  but  one  exception,  contained  -no  provision  tor 
their  own  amendment.  In  N.  Hampshire  there  was 
a provision  for  taking  the  sense  ol  the  people  once  in 
seven  years.  Yet  there  is  hardly  one  that  has  uol 
altered  its  constitution,  and  it  has  been  done  t>y  cun- 
venlions  called  by  tire  legislature  as  an  ordinary 
exercise  of  legislative  power.  Now  what  state  ever 


altered  Us  constitution  in  any  other  node?  iVhat 
alteration  has  ever  been  brought  in,  put  in,  forced  m, 
or  got  in  any  h iw,  by  resolutions  of  mass  mw-.un ... 

arid  then  by  applying  force?  In  what  stain  -as  an 
assembly,  calling  itself  the  people,  without  cerium 
officers,  with  no  oaths,  securities  or  stnetions  of  an_y 
kind,  met  and  made  a constitution  and  called  it  the 
constitution  of  the  state? 

There  must  be  some  authentic  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  will  of  the  people — else  all  is  anarchy.  It 
resolves  itself  into  Ihe  law  of  the  strongest,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  of  the  most  numerous  for  the  mo- 
ment: and  all  constitutions,  and  all  legislative  rights 
are  prostrated  and  disregarded. 

But  my  learned  adversary  says  that,  if  we  main, 
lain  that  the  people — for  he  speaks  in  the  na  m and 
on  behalf  of  the  people,  to  which  1 do  not  object — 
connot  commence  changes  in  their  government,  but 
by  some  previous  act  of  legislation — aud  il  ihe  legis 
lature  will  not  grant  such  au  act — we  do  in  fact  t ol— 
low  the  example  of  Ihe  Holy  Alliance — the  Doctors 
of  Lavbach;  where  the  assembled  sovereigns  said 
'hat  all  changes  of  government  must  proceed  from 
the  sovereign:  and  it  is  said  that  we  mark  oat  the 
same  rule  for  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 

Now,  will  any  man,  will  my  adversary  here  on  a 
moment’s  reflection,  undertake  to  show  the  least  re- 
semblance on  earth  between  what  1 have  called  the 
American  doctrine  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereigns 
at  Lay  bach?  What  do  I contend  for?  1 say  ihat  Die 
will  of  Ihe  people  must  prevail  when  it  is  ascertain- 
ed;  Out  there  must  tie  some  legal  aud  authentic  mode 
of  -ascertaining  that  will;  and  then  ihe  people  make 
what  government  they  please.  Was  that  tne  doe- 
ol  Lay  bach,  pray?  Was  not  the  doctrine  there  held 
that  the  sovereign  should  say  what  changes  shali  be 
made?  Changes  must  proceed  from  them;  new  con- 
stitutions aud  new  laws  emanate  from  tlie.u:  and  ait 
Ihe  people  do  is  to  submit.  That  is  what  they  main- 
tained. All  changes  began  with  the  sovereigns  and 
ended  with  the  sovereigns.  Pray,  at  about  the  time 
that  congress  was  in  session,  did  the  allied  powers 
put  il  to  the  people  ol  Italy  to  say  what  sort  ol  cnaiwe 
they  would  have?  And  at  a more  recent  dale  d'ld 
they  ask  the  citizens  of  Cracow  what  change  Ihey 
would  have  in  their  constitution?  Or  did  ihey  take 
away  their  coustiiulion,  laws  and  liberties,  oy  their 
own  sovereign  act?  No!  All  that  is  necessary  here 
is,  that  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  ascertained 
by  some  regular  rule  ot  proceeding,  prescribed  by 
previous  law.  But  when  ascertained,  that  will  ls  as 
sovereign  as  that  of  a despotic  prince — the  Czar  of 
Muscovy,  or  the  E nperorof  Austria  hi  „seli,  ttiuu^h 
not  quite  so  easily  and  readily  made  known.  A°- 
kase,  or  an  edict,  signifies  at  once  the  will  ol  a des- 
potic pi  luce.  But  trial  vtiil  ol  the  people,  which  is 
here  as  sovereign  as  the  will  ol  such  a prince,  is  not 
=o  easily  . scertamed  or  known.  And  thence  arises 
ihe  necessity  for  suffrage,  which  is  the  mode  wnere- 
by  each  man’s  power  may  be  made  to  leii  upon  the 
cunsliluiion  ol  the  government. 

One  ol  the  most  recent  ia>.s  tor  taking  the  will  of 
the  people  in  any  slate,  is  the  law  ol  ib’4b  of  the 
state  ol  New  York.  It  begins  oy  recommending  to 
the  people  to  assemble  in  their  several  elecUot|0dis- 
UICIS,  and  proceed  to  vote  lor  delegates  to  a con- 
vention. Il  you  will  take  (he  pains  to  read  that  act 
it  will  be  seen  that  New  Yoik  regarded  it  as  an  or- 
oinaiy  exercise  ot  legislative  power.  L applies  all  the 
penalties  lor  iraudulent  voting  as  mother  elections 
U punishes  lalse  oallis  as  in  oilier  cases.  Cci  tincates 
ol  ihe  proper  officers  were  to  be  held  conclusive  u ,d 
the  will  oi  the  people  was,  in  this  respect,  collected 
essentially  in  me  same  manner,  supervised  ov  the 
s<.me  officers,  under  the  same  guarus  against  io,ce 
and  lrauu,  collusion  and  misreprese  laiion,  mat  are 
applied  in  voting  lot  slate  or  U.  S officers.' 

We  see,  ihereiore,  irom  the  commencement  ol  the 
guverumeul  under  which  we  live  down  to  this  late 
act  ol  the  state  ol  New  York,  one  uiuturm  cunent 
ol  law,  ol  precedent,  a d ol  practice,  ail  going  m 
estaoiisli  me  point  that  changes  in  govemmeni°are 
U)  be  broUgfit  annul  by  tbe  wiilol  the  people  as- 
sembled under  such  legislative  provisions  as  may  ce 
necessary  to  ascertain  mat  will  truly  and  auUic.u 
Cally. 

in  ihe  next  place,  may  it  please  your  honors  it 
becomes  very  important  to  consiuet  wm,l  nearing  me 
constitution  and  laws  ol  me  Untied  Stales  have  up- 
on l..e  Rhode  Lluiiu  question.  Ol  course  me  cun- 
sUlultuU  ol  the  Unueu  Stales  recognizes  Ute  exist- 
ence ol  stales.  One  branch  ol  me  legtslatute  of 
the  United  Btales  is  composed  oi  senators  appointed 
uy  the  slates,  in  their  slate  capacities.  i lie  conslr 
lUllon  ol  the  United  States,  (Acl  IV,  §4  j Says  that 
■‘Ihe  Unileu  States  snail  guarantee  to  c»cn  state  a 
republican  lorui  ol  government,  and  sliall  protect  me 
several  stales  agatusl  Invasion,  and  on  the  applica- 
tion ol  the  legislature,  or  ol  ihe  execute  lieu  me 
legislature  camiol  ue  convened,  agamsl  douieaiia  vt- 
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olence.”  Now  I cannot  but  think  thi*  a very  strin- 
gent article,  drawing  after  it  the  most  important  con- 
sequences. and  ail  good  consequences.  The  cons'.i 
tution,  in  the  section  cited,  speaks  of  states  having 
existing  legislatures  and  existing  executives;  and  it 
speaks  of  cases  in  whieh  violence  is  practiced  or 
threatened  against  the  state — “domestic  violence;” 
and  it  says  the  state  shall  be  protected.  It  says  then 
does  it  not,  that  the  existing  government  of  a state 
shall  be  protected?  My  adversary  says,  if  so,  and  if 
the  legislature  would  not  caif  a convention,  and  if, 
when  the  people  rise  to  make  a constitution,  the  U, 
States  step  in  and  prohibit  them,  whv  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people  are  checked — controlled. — 
Undoubtedly!  The  constitution  does  not  proceed  on 
the  ground  of  revolution:  it  does  not  proceed  on  any 
right  of  revolution;  but  it  does  go  on  the  idea  that 
within  and  under  the  constitution,  no  new  constitu- 
tion can  be  established  in  any  state  without  the 
authority  of  the  exisiing  government.  This  cannot 
help  the  gentleman’s  argument  much,  because  his 
own  case  falls  within  the  same  range.  He  has 
proved,  be  thinks,  that  there  was  an  existing  govern- 
ment, a p.iper  government  at  least — a rightful  go- 
vernment as  he  alleges.  Suppose  it  to  be  rightful. 
Suppose  three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
to  have  been  engaged  in  it  and  ready  to  sustain  it. — 
What  then?  How  is  it  to  be  done  ui'.hout  the  con- 
sent of  the  exisiing  government?  Because  if  that 
government  holds  on  and  will  not  surrender  till  dis 
placed  by  force,  and  if  is  is  threatened  by  force,  then 
the  case  of  the  constitution  arises,  and  the  Uni'ed 
States  must  aid  the  government  that  is  in,  because 
an  attempt  to  displace  a government  by  force  is 
‘‘domestic  violence.’’  It  is  the  case  provided  for  by 
the  constitution.  If  the  existing  government  hold 
on,  maintain  its  po3t,  though  three-fourths  of  the 
gtate  have  adopted  the  new  constitution — is  it  not 
evident  enough  that  the  exigency  ariseain  which  the 
constitutional  power  here  must  go  to  the  aid  of  the 
existing  governmeni?  Look  at  the  Jaw  of  28  th  of 
February,  1795 — in  Vol  1 of  the  Statutes  at  mrge, 
page  424:  “and  in  case  of  insurrection  against  any 
state,  oi  against  the  government  thereof,  it  shall  be 
lawful  fur  the  president,  uii  application  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  call  cut  the  militia  of  other  states  as  he 
may  judge  sufficient  to  suppress  such  insurrection.” 
Insurrection  against  the  existing  got  eminent  is  to  be 
suppressed. 

But  the  law  and  the  constitution,  the  whole  sys 
tern  of  American  institutions,  do  not  contemplate  a 
case  as  likely  to  arise  under  uur  system,  in  which  a 
resort  will  be  necessary  to  proceeding  aliunde,  or 
outside  of  the  law  and  the  constitution,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  a constitution.  It  goes  on  the 
ground  that  the  states  are  all  republican,  that  they 
are  all  representative  in  their  forms,  and  that  these 
popular  governments  in  each  slate,  the  annually  cre- 
ated - matures  of  the  people,  will  give  all  proper  la- 
cilities  a.  d necessary  aids  to  bring  about  changes 
that  the  people  may  judge  necessary  in  their  consti- 
tutions. It  takes  that  ground  arm  acts  on  no  other 
supposition.  It  assumes  that  the  popular  wilt  will 
be  accomplished  in  all  particulars.  And  history  has 
proved  that  the  presumption  is  well  founded. 

Mow  this  is  the  view  1 lake  ol  what  1 have  called 
the  American  system.  These  are  the  methods  of 
bringing  about  cti  nges  in  government. 

Now  it  is  proper  to  look  into  this  record  and  see 
what  the  questions  are,  that  are  presented  by  it,  and 
consider, 

1.  Whether  the  case  is  one  for  judicial  investiga- 
tion at  all — that  is,  whether  this  court  can  try  the 
matters  which  the  plaintiff  has  ottered  to  prove  in 
the  circuit  court  below: — and 

2.  lo  the  second  pla>  e w helher  many  things  w hich 
lie  did  otter  to  prove,  if  they  could  have  been  and 
hail  Oueu  proven,  were  not  acts  of  criminality , and 
ll.eieiore  no  justification: — and 

3 Whether  all  dial  was  ottered  to  be  proved 
would  show  that,  in  point  of  tael,  there  hao  been 
established  and  put  m operation  any  new  constitu- 
tion lo  ulsplace  the  old  chanei  government  ol  Rhode 
Island. 

1 he  declaration  is  in  trespass.  The  writ  na-  is- 
sued on  the  Bill  ol  Octobei , 1842,  in  w Inch  Martin 
Luther  complains  that  Luther  Bowden  and  otheis 
hi  a<  into  ills  house  lo  W ai  1 1 n,  Knuue  Island,  oh 
ih  29. h o>  June,  1842,  and  oisiu.oed  ins  lamily, 
&c. 

■ lie  defendant  answers  that  large  numbers  of  men, 
in  am.s  in  Rhode  Island  lor  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  government  of  the  state,  made  «ar 
upon  n:  that  lor  the  preservation  of  the  government 
aim  the  people  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed  by 
the  got.  ruui,  unuer  an  act  ol  the  legislature  on  me 
25m  oi  Jane,  18+2.  i lie  plea  goes  on  lo  aver  that 
toe  phiiniiU  was  aid.iig  auu  aliening  the  attempt  to 
oteitmow  ti  e guvei nment,  and  that  the  delendam 
was  under  the  military  auihoiilj  ol  John  T.  Child, 


and  was  ordered  to  arrest  the  plaintiff,  for  which  | 
purpose  he  applied  at  the  door  of  his  house,  and 
being  refused  he  forced  the  door. 

The  action  is  for  trespass  and  the  plea  is  justifi- 
cation under  the  law  of  Rhode  Island.  The  plea 
and  replications  are  as  usual  in  such  cases.  The  plea 
was  filed  at  the  November  term  of  1342,  and  the 
case  was  tried  at  the  November  term  of  i843,  in  the 
circuit  court  in  Rhode  Island.  And  in  order  to  make 
out  a defence,  the  defendant  offered  the  charter  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  participation  of  the  state  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  its  uniting  with  the 
confederation  in  ’78,  its  admission  info  the  Union  io 
’90,  its  coni  inuance  in  the  Union,  and  its  continued 
recognition  as  a slate  down  to  May,  1$43,  when  the 
constitution  now  in  force,  was  adopted.  And  here 
let  it  be  particularly  remarked,  that  congress  ad- 
mitted .Rhode  Island  into  the  constitution,  under  this 
identical  old  charter  government,  thereby  giving 
sanction  to  it  as  a republican  form  of  government. 
And  the  defeadant  then  refers  to  all  the  laws  and 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  till  the  adoption  of  .the 
present  constitution  of  Rhode  Island.  The  defend 
ant  proposes  to  prove,  that  I >rge  numbers  of  men 
were  assembled  in  arms. to  destroy  tbe  government, 
that  he  was  acting  under  competent  military  autho- 
rity in  resisting  them,  &o.,  as  set  forth  in  the  plea. 
To  repel  the  case  of  the  defendant  the  plMnl  iff  read 
the  proceedings  of  the  old  legi-lature,  and  . docu- 
ments to  show  that  the  idea  of  changing  the  govern- 
ment had  been  entertained  as  long  ago  as  in  1790 — 
He  read  also  resolutions  of  the  assembly  of  1311 — 
memorials  praying  changes  in  tbe  constitution,  &c., 
&c.  He  next  offered  to  prove  that  suffrage  associa 
tions  were  formed  throughout  tbe  stale  in  1840  and 
’41;  that  steps  were  taken  by  them  for  holding  puo-. 
lie  meetings, and  to  show  the  proceedings  held  there- 
on. In  the  next  place  a mass  convention  was  held 
at  Newport  attended  by  over  four  thousand  persons, 
and  another  at  Providence  which  over  six  thousand 
attended;  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  which 
were  here  offered.  Then  he  ottered  lo  prove  the 
election  of  delegates — the  meeting  of  the  coiiveo 
lion  in  October,  1841,  and  the  drafting  of  a consti 
tution;  the  reassembling  in  1841,  the  completion  of 
the  draft,  its  submission  to  the  people,  their  voting 
upon  it,  it-  adoption  and  proclamation  on  the  13  h of 
January,  1842,  that  the  constitution  so  adopted  was 
the  law  o|  the  land. 

That  is  the  substance  of  what  was  here  averred 
The  plaintiff  next  ottered  lo  prove  that  the  consti- 
tution was  adopted  by  a large  majority  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  slate;  that  officers  were  elected 
under  it  in  April,  1842;  that  the  new  government 
assembled  on  the  3d  ot  May,  and  he  offered  a copy 
of  its  proceedings. 

He  sets  forth  that  the  court  refused  to  admit  tes- 
tiuiony  upon  these  subjects,  and  ruled  that  the  go- 
vernment and  law  ot  the  state  were  in  full  force, 
and  that  they  justified  the  action  of  the  deiendants. 

1 will  give  a few  references  to  other  proceedings 
of  this  new  government.  The  new  constitution  was 
proclaimed  on  the  13th  of  January,  1842.  On  the 
13th  of  April  officers  were  appointed  under  it,  and 
■Vir.  Dorr  was  chosen  governor.  Oo  Tuesday  the  3i 
of  May  the  new  legislature  met,  was  organized,  and 
then,  it  is  insisted,  the  new  constitution  became  the 
law  of  the  land — un  that  3d  day  ol  May.  The  legis- 
lature sal  through  the  whole  day,  morning  and  even- 
ing: adjourned;  met  the  next  day;  and  sal  through 
ail  that  day,  morinug  and  evening,  and  did  a great 
deal  ol  paper  uusiness.  It  went  through  the  lorrns 
ol  choosing  a supreme  court,  &c.,  and  on  the  even 
mg  ol  the  4lh  ot  May  it  adj.  urued,  to  meet  again 
on  the  1st  .Holiday  ol  July  m Providence. 

“And  never  word  spake  more!” 

It  never  re-assembled.  This  government,  then, 
whatever  it  was,  came  into  existence  on  the  third 
day  of  May,  and  went  out  ol  existence  ou  tbe  fourth 
day  of  May. 

1 will  now  give  some  relerences  concerning  the 
new  consiiiuiiun  a.  th.-rised  by  the  government. — 
Toe  present  constitution  was  trained  in  November, 
1842  1-  was  voted  upon  by  the  people  on  the  2ist, 

22d,  and  23d  days  ol  November,  was  tben  accepted, 
olid  became  by  its  own  provisions  the  constitution  ol 
Rhuue  lsianu  on  the  fsi  Tuesday  of  May,  1843. 

Mo  what,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  ot  Mr. 
Don’s  government?  According  to  their  own  princi- 
ple they  say  ttiey  are  lorceu  lo  admit  mat  it  was  su- 
perseded by  me  new  g vernmenl,  because  the  people 
nad  accepted  the  new  government.  But  they  hau  no 
new  government  till  May,  1843  According  to  them, 
ihen,  there  was  an  interregnum  ol  a whole  year. — 
11  they  had  a government,  »imi  became  of  it?  if  it 
ever  came  in,  what  put  it  out  ot  existence?  Why 
did  il  not  meet  on  the  day  to  which  it  had  adjourned? 
It  was  not  displaced  by  the  new  constitution,  because 
that  had  not  been  agreed  upon  in  convention  till 


November,  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  people  till  the 
last  of  November,  and  it  dtd  not  go  into  operation 
till  May.  What  became  of  it 
I think  it  is  impor'ant  to  note  that  the  new  consti- 
tution, established  according  to  the  prescribed  forms, 
came  thus  into  operation  in  Miy,  1843,  and  was  ad- 
mitted by  af)  to  be  tbe  constitution  of  the  stale.; — 
What  then  haopened  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island? 

I do  not  mean  to  go  through  all  tbe  trials  that  were 
had  after  this  ephemeral  government  had  disappear- 
ed; bul  l will  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  trial 
of  Dorr  for  treason,  which  look  place  in  1844,  be- 
fore the  whole  court.  He  was  indicted  in  August, 
1842,  and  the  trial  came  on  March,  1844-  The  in- 
dictment was  found  while  the  charter  government 
was  in  force,  and  the  trial  was  had  under  the  new 
constitution  of  the  state.  He  was  found  guilty  of 
treason.  And  I turn  to  the  report  of  the  trial  now, 
to  call  attention  to  the  language  of  the  court  in  its 
charge,  as  delivered  by  chief  justice  Durfee  in  that 
case.  I present  the  following  extract  from  that 
charge: 

“It  may  be,  gentlemen,  that  he  really  believed 
himself  to  be  ibe  governor  of  the  stale,  and  that  he 
acted  throughout  under  this  delusion.  However  this 
may  go  to  extenuate  the  offence,  it  does  not  taka 
from  it  its  legal  guilt.  It  is  no  defence  to  an  indictr 
ment  for  the  violation  of  any  la  v,  for  the  defendant 
to  come  into  court  and  say, ‘1  thought  that  I was 
but  exercising  a constitutional  right,  and  1 claim  an 
acquiltal  on  the  ground  oi  mistake.’  Were  it  so 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  law  and  all  government. 
Courts  and  juries  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  indictments  in  order  lo  acquit 
or  excuse-  The  accused  has  only  to  prove  that  he 
has  been  systematic  in  committing  crime,  and  that 
he  thought  that  he  bad  a rignt  to  commit  it,  and, 
according  to  this  doctrine  you  must  acquit.  The 
mam  ground  upon  which  the  prisoner  sought  for  a 
justification  was,  that  a constitution  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  a majority  of  the  male  adult  population  of 
this  stale,  voting  in  their  primary  or  n tural  capacity 
or  condition,  and  that  he  was  subsequently  elected 
and  did  the  acts  charged,  as  governor  under  it.  He 
ottered  the  voles  themselves  to  prove  its  adoption, 
which  were  also  to  be  followed  by  proof  of  his  elec- 
tion. This  evidence  we  have  ruled  out.  Courts 
and  juries  gentlemen,  do  not  count  Votes  to  deter- 
mine whether  a constitution  has  been  adopted  or  a 
governor  elected,  or  not.  Courts  take  notice*  with- 
out proof  ottered  from  the  bar,  what  the. constitution 
is  or  was  and  who  is  or  was  not  the  governor  of 
their  own  state.  It  belongs  to  the  legislature  to  ex- 
ercise this  high  duty.  It  is  the  legislature  which  in 
the  exercise  of  its  delegated  sovereignty  counts  the 
votes  and  declares  whether  a constitution  be  adopted 
or  a governor  elected  or  not,  and  we  cannot  revise 
and  reverse  their  acts,  in  this  particular  without 
usurping  their  power.  Were  the  votes  on  the  adop- 
tion of  our  present  constitution  now  offered  nere  to 
prove  that  il  was  or  was  not  adopted,  or  those  given 
for  the  governor  under n,  to  prove  that  he  was  or 
was  not  elected,  we  could  not  receive  the  evidence 
ourseives,  we  could  not  permit  it  to  pass  to  the  jury. 
And  why  uol?  Because  if  we  did  so,  we  should 
cease  lo  be  a mere  judicial,  and  hecome  a political 
tribunal,  with  the  whole  sovereignly  in  our  hands. 
Neither  the  people  uor  the  legislature  would  be  so- 
vereign. We  should  be  sovereign  or  you  would  be 
sovereign;  and  ..  e should  deal  out  lo  parlies  litigant, 
here  at  our  oar,  sovereignly  to  this  or  that,  accord- 
ing to  rules  or  IjWs  of  our  own  making,  and  there- 
fore unknown  in  courts.  Iu  what  condition  would 
this  country  be,  if  appeals  could  be  thus  taken  to 
courts  and  juries?  This  jury  might  decide  one  way, 
and  that  another,  and  the  sovereignty  might  be  lound 
nere  lu-d  y,  and  there  to  morrow.  Sovereignty  is 
above  courts  or  juries,  a, id  hie  creature  cannot  sit 
in  judgment  upon  its  creator.  Were  this  instrument 
ottered  as  the  constitution  of  a foreign  stale,  w® 
might,  perhaps,  under  some  circumstances,  require 
proof  ol  ns  exuleuee,  but  even  iu  that  case,  the  lact 
..uuld  not  he  ascertained  oy  coaming  the  voles  given 
at  its  aJopwon,  but  by  the  cei  tihoaie  ot  the  secretary 
ol  state  under  the  broad  seal  ol  the  stale.  This  in- 
strument is  uot  otteied  as  a loreign  constitution,  and 
this  court  is  bound  to  know  what  trie  constitution  of 
tl.e  government  is  under  which  il  acts,  without  any 
proof  even  ol  that  high  character.  We  know 
doming  ol  the  existence  oi  me  so  called  ‘people’s 
constitution’  as  law,  and  there  is  no  prool  belore 
you  ot  its  adoption,  and  ot  the  election  of  me  pri- 
sutler  as  governor  under  it;  and  you  cau  return  a ver‘ 
diet  oniv  on  the  evidence  that  has  passed  lo  you.” 

Having  thus  attempted  to  stale  me  questions  a* 
the,  arise,  and  uavmg  relerred  to  what  lias  taken 
ylace  iu  Rnode  Island,  1 shall  present  what  further  I 
nave  to  say  in  three  propositions; 

1st.  1 sav,  first,  that. the  mailers  ottered  to  be  prov- 
ed by  tne  * plaintiff  in  ibo  court  below,  are  not  of 
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judicial  cognisance}  and  proof  of  them,  therefore, 
w»«  properly  rejected  by  the  court. 

2d.  If  all  these  matters  could  be,  and  had  been 
legally  proved,  they  would  have  constituted  no  de- 
fence, because  they  show  nothing  but  an  illegal  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  government  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. ' 

3d.  No  proof  was  offered  by  the  plaintiff  to  show 
that,  in  fact,  another  government  had  gone  into  ope- 
ration, by  which  the  charter  government  had  been 
displaced 

And  first,  these  matters  are  not  of  judicial  cogni- 
zance. Does  this  need  arguing?  Are  the  various 
matters  of  fact  alleged,  the  assembly  of  meetings, 
the  appointment  of  committees,  the  qualifications  of 
voters, — <s  there  any  one  of  all  these  matters  of 
which  a court  of  law  can  take  cognizance  in  a ques- 
tion where  they  are  to  decide  on  sovereignty?  The 
thing  to  be  proved  is  a change  of  the  sovereign  pow- 
er. Two  legislatures  existed  at  the  same  time,  both 
claiming  power  to  pass  laws.  Both  cannot  have  a 
legal  existence.  What  then  is  the  attempt  of  our 
adversaries?  To  put  down  one  sovereign  govern 
ment,  and  to  put  another  up,  by  facts  and  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  elections  out  of  doors,  unauthorised 
by  any  law  whatever.  Regular  proceedings  for  a 
change  of  government  may  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
be  taken  notice  of  by  a court,  but  this  court  must 
look  elsewhere  than  out  of  doors,  and  to  public  meet- 
ing, irregular  and  unauthorised,  for  the  decision  of 
such  a question  as  this.  It  naturally  looks  to  that 
authority  under  which  it  sits  here,  to  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  which  have  created  this  tribunal, 
and  to  the  laws  by  which  its  proceedings  are  regula- 
ted. It  must  look  to  the  acts  of  the  government  of 
the  United  Slates  in  its  various  branches. 

This  Rhode  Island  disturbance,  as  everybody 
knows,  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  public  authorities  of 
Rhode  island;  and  how  did  he  treat  it?  The  United 
States  have  guarantied  to  each  state  a republican 
form  of  government.  And  a law  of  congress  has 
directed  the  president,  in  a constitutional  case  re- 
quiring such  action,  to  call  out  the  militia  to  put 
down  domestic  violence  and  suppress  insurrection. 
Well  then,  application  was  made  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  to  the  executive  power  of  the  U. 
Stares.  For  according  to  our  system  it  devolves 
upon  the  executive  to  determine,  in  the  first  instance, 
what  are  and  what  are  uot  governments.  The  pre- 
sident recognizes  governments,  foreign  governments 
as  they  appear  Irom  time  to  lime  in  the  occurrences 
of  liiis  chaugelu)  world.  The  constitution  and  the 
laws  make  it  his  duty,  if  an  insurrection  exists 
against  the  government  of  any  state,  making  it  ne- 
cessary to  appear  with  an  armed  force, — to  call  out 
the  militia  and  put  it  do  a u. 

Two  things  may  here  be  properly  considered.  The 
first  is  that  the  constitution  declares  that  the  United 
Stales  shall  protect  every  state  against  domestic  vio- 
lence; and  the  law  of  ’95,  making  provision  tor  car- 
rying this  constitutional  duty  into  effect  in  all  proper 
cases,  declares  that  “m  case  of  an  insurrection  in 
any  state  against  the  government  thereof,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  to  call 
out  the  militia  ot  other  slates  to  suppress  such  insur- 
rection.” These  con-lilutional  and  legal  provisions 
make  it  the  indispensable  duly  ol  the  president  to 
decide,  in  cases  ot  commotion,  w hat  is  the  rightful 
government  ol  the  state.  He  cannot  avoid  sueh  de 
cision  And  in  this  case  he  decided  ol  course  ihai. 
the  existing  government,  the  charter  government, 
was  the  ribhtiui  government. 

In  the  next  place,  il  events  had  made  it  necessary 
to  call  uui  the  militia  and  the  officers  anil  soldiers  ol 
such  militia,  in  protecting  the  existing  government, 
bad  done  precisely  what  the  delendanls  in  this  case 
did,  could  an  action  have  been  maintained  against 
them? 

In  reply  to  the  requisition  of  the  governor,  the 
president  slated  that  he  did  uot  think  u was  yet  time 
lor  the  application  ol  foree;  hut  he  wrote  a letter  to 
the  secretary  ol  war,  in  which  he  is  directed  to  comer 
with  the  governor  ol  Rhode  Island,  and,  whenever 
It  shoulu  appear  to  them  pioper,  to  call  out  from 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  a militia  force  so  Hi 
cicin  to  terminate  at  once  the  insurrection  lu  R.iuue 
Island.  VVc  are  at  no  loss  to  know  now  the  execu- 
tive government  treated  the  insurrection  in  tthode 
Island.  It  was  regarded  as  to  be  put  down  ■.  hat  is 
manliest  Hum  me  picsidenl’s  ietteis  to  the  secretary 
ol  war  and  to  Guv  ei  nor  King. 

Now  tile  eye  ol  ‘his  court  uiusl  oe  directed  to  the 
proceedings  ol  the  general  government,  which  had 
its  attention  called  lu  me  subject,  and  » tucn  dii  in- 
stitute piucesdmgs  respecting  it.  And  Ine  court 
will  leant  lioiu  hie  piocecuings  ol  the  executive 
branch  ol  the  government,  and  ol  the  two  c ambers 
above  us,  how  the  disturbances  ot  Rhode  Island  were 
rtgarded,— whether  they  weie  looked  upon  as  tue 


establishment  of  any  government,  or  as  a mere,  pure 
unauthorized  unqualified  insurrection  against  the 
authority  of  the  existing  government  of  the  slates. 

1 say  therefore,  thal,  upon  that  ground,  these  facts 
are  not  facts  which  this  court  can  inquire  into,  or 
which  the  court  below  could  try,  because  they  are 
facts  going  to  prove  (if  they  prove  anything)  the  es 
Ublishmcnt  of  a new  sovereignty,  and  that  is  a ques- 
tion to  be  settled  elsewhere  and  otherwise.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  not  a question  to  be 
decided  by  judicial  induiry.  Take  for  example  one 
of  the  points  which  it  involves:  my  adversary  offered 
to  prove  that  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  a ma 
jority  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island — by  a large  ma- 
jority as  he  alleges.  What  does  this  offer  call  on  your 
honors  to  do?  Why  to  ascertain  by  proof,  what  is 
the  number  of  citizens  in  Rhode  Island:  and  how 
many  attended  the  meetings,  at  which  delegates  to 
the  convention  vyere  elected:  and  then  you  have  got 
to  add  them  all  up,  and  prove  by  testimony  the  qual- 
ifications of  every  one  of  them  to  be  an  elector.  It 
is  enough  to  state  such  a proposition  to  show  its  ab- 
surdity. As  none  such  ever  was  sustained  in  a court 
of  law,  so  none  such  can  be  or  ought  to  be  sustained. 
Observe  that  minutes  of  proceedings  can  be  no  proof, 
fpr  they  were  made  by  no  authentic  person-,  regis- 
ters were  kept  by  no  warranted  officers,  chairmen 
and  moderators  were  chosen  without  authority,  In 
short  there  are  no  official  records, — there  is  no  testi- 
mony in  the  case  but  parole.  1 think  thal  Chief  Jus- 
tice Durfee  was  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
law. 

But,  again,  I say  you  cannot  look  into  the  facts 
alteiiipied  to  be  proved,  because  of  the  certainty  of 
the  continuance  of  the  old  government  till  the  legal 
constitution  went  into  effect  on  the  3d  of  May,  1842. 
To  prove  that  there  was  another  constitution  of  two 
days  length,  would  be  absurd.  And  I say  that  the 
decision  of  Rhode  Island  herself,  bjr  her  legislature, 
by  her  executive,  by  the  adjudication  of  her  hignest 
court  of  law,  on  the  trial  of  Dorr,  has  shut  up  the 
whole. case.  Do  you  propose — I will  not  put  it  in  thal 
form — but  would  it  be  proper  for  tins  court  to  re- 
verse that  opinion?  Thai  declares  that  the  judges  of 
Rhode  Island  know  nothing  of  the  ‘-People’s  consti- 
tution;” is  it  possible,  then,  for  this  court,  or  tor  the 
court  below,  to  know  ol  it? 

it  appears  lo  me  that,  if  there  were  nothing  else 
in  the  case,  the  proceedings  ot  Rhode  Island, hersell 
must  shut  everybody’s  inouih,  in  the  court  and  out 
of  it.  Rhode  Island  is  competent  to  dec.de  the  ques- 
tion herself,  and  everybody  else  ought  lo  be  bound 
by  tier  decision. 

And  it  is  but  a branch  of  this  to  say,  according  to 
ray  second  proposition, — 

2.  Tnai  if  everything  offored  had  been  proved,  if 
in  the  nature  ol  the  case  these  facts  and  proceedings 
could  have  been  received  as  proof,  the  court  could 
not  have  listened  to  them,  because  every  one  of  them 
is  regarded . by  the  slate  in  which  they  took  place,  as 
a criminal  act.  Who  can  derive  anything  from  acts 
declared  to  be  criminal?  The  very  proceedings 
which  are  now  set  up  here  show  that  the  new  con- 
stitution was  founded  up  n acts  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  me  state  had  provided  punishment  tor,  and 
which  the  courts  ol  the  stale  have  punished.  All, 
thereiore,  wined  the  plaintiff  has  attempted  to  prove 
here,  are  acts  winch  he  was  not  allowed  to  piove, 
because  they  were  criminal  in  themselves,  and  have 
been  so  treated  and  punlsued,  so  far  as  the  stale  gjv 
eminent  in  its  discretion,  thought  proper. 

3 -Thirdly  and  lastly,  1 say  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence offered,  nor  has  any  distinct  allegation  been 
made,  that  there  was  an  actual  govern. went  eslao 
lislicd  and  put  in  operation  io  displace  the  charter 
government.  That  is  evident  enough.  You  him 
the  Whole  embraced  in  those  two  days,  the  nurd  and 
lourth  ol  May.  The  French  revolution  was  thought 
io  be  somewhat  rapid.  That  look  lluee  days.  Bu. 
This  work  was  accomplished  in  two.  it  is  all  there, 
and  what  is  n?  Why,  they  vole  A t reasurer  and  C 
Secretary,  and  Mi.  Don,  governor;  and  choose  offi 
cers  ot  the  supreme  court.  But  did  ever  any  man 
under  that  authority  attempt  lo  cxuicise  a particle 
oi  official  power?  Did  any  man  e>er  bring  a suit? 
Did  ever  an  officer  make  an  arresl?  Did  any  action 
proceed  horn  any  member  of  the  government,  or 
Hum  any  agent  ol  it,  to  touch  a citizen  oi  Rhode 
island  in  his  salely  or  his  propeiiy,  so  us  to  make 
Hie  party  answerable  upon  an  indictment  or  m a 
cm.  sun?  iM  ever,  it  never  perturmed  one  single  ae! 
ol  government — it  never  uid  a thing  m the  worm!  An 
was  pan  iotisui  and  all  was  paper:  and  wun  patrio- 
tism and  willi  paper,  It  went  oui  on  the  4 - Il  ol  ulay, 
admitting  ilseu  to  oe,  as  all  must  regard  it,  a cun 
leiupliuie  ilium! 

1 nave  now  dune  with  the  principles  involved  in 
the  case. 

In  regard  to  the  other  case  1 have  but  fe-v  words 
to  say.  And  first  1 thiuk  it  is  to  oe  regretted  luat 


ih«  court  belo  w sent  up  snob  a lit*  of  points  oi 
which  it  was  divided.  I shall  not  go  through  the  n, 
an  1 shall  leave  it  to  the  court  to  say  whether,  after 
they  shall  have  disposed  of  the  first  case,  there  is 
anything  left.  1 shall  only  draw  attention  to  the 
subject  of  martial  law:  and  in  respect  lo  that,  in- 
stead of  going  buck  to  martial  law  as  it  existed  in 
England  at  the  time  the  charter  of  Rhode  Inland  was 
granted,  1 shall  merely  observe  that  martial  law 
confers  power  of  arrest,  of  summary  trial,  & c.— * 
and  thal  when  it  has  been  proclaimed  the  land  be- 
comes a camp,  and  the  law  of  the  camp  is  the  law  of 
the  land.  Judge  Story  defines  martial  lawv  to  bo 
the  law  of  war — a resort  to  military  authority  in 
cases  where  the  civ  1 law  is  not  sufficient;  and  it 
confers  summary  power — not  to  be  used  arbitrarily 
or  for  the  gratification  of  personal  feelings  of  hatred 
or  revenge,  but  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  of 
the  public  peace.  The  officer  clothed  with  it  is  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  lorce  that  the  necessity  of  the 
case  may  demand;  and  mere  is  no  limit  t»  this,  ex- 
cept su<  h as  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  exigency. 


I now  take  leave  of  this  case.  That  it  is  an  inter- 
esting incident  in  the  history  of  our  institutions,  I 
freely  admit.  That  it  has  come  hither,  is  a subject 
of  no  regret  to  me.  I might  have  said  that  l see 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  proceedings  of  what  is 
called  the  charter  government  of  Rnode  Island,  ex- 
cept that  it  might  have  discreetly  taken  measures  at 
an  earlier  period  for  revising  the  constitution.  If  in 
that  delay  it  erred,  it  was  the  error  into  which  pru- 
dent and  cautious  men  would  fall.  As  to  the  enor- 
mity of  freehold  suffrage,  how  long  is  H since  Vir- 
ginia the  parent  of  the  states,  gave  up  her  freenold 
suffrage?  How  long  is  it  since  nooody  voted  for 
governor  in  New  York  without  a freehold  qualifica- 
tion? There  are  now  slates  in  which  no  uian  can 
vote  for  members  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture who  does  not  own  fifty  acres  of  land.  Every 
stale  requires  more  or  less  of  a properly  qualification 
in  its  officers  and  electors;  and  it  is  for  discreet  le- 
gislation to  determine  what  its  amou  it  shall  be — 
Even  the  Dorr  constitution  had  a properly  qualifica- 
tion. According  lo  its  provisions,  for  officers  ot  the 
state,  lo  ue  sure,  anybody  coulJ  vote;  out  its  authors 
remembered  that  taxation  .uid  representation  go 
together,  and  therefore  they  declared  that  no  man, 
in  any  town,  should  vote  to  lay  a lax  for  town  pur- 
poses, who  had  not  the  means  lo  pay  his  portion.  It 
said  lo  him,  you  cannot  vote  m ihe  town  of  Provi- 
dence; to  levy  a tax  lor  repairing  the  streets  of  Pro- 
vidence;— out  you  may  vole  lor  governor  and  for 
thirteen  representatives  trom  the  town  ol  Providence, 
and  send  them  lo  the  legislature,  and  there  tax  the 
people  ol  Rhode  Island  at  their  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure. 

1 believe  that  no  harm  can  come  of  the  Rhude  Is- 
land agitation  in  1841,  Out  rather  good.  It  will 
clear  the  political  atmosphere  from,  some  of  its  nox 
ious  mists,  and  1 hope  it  will  cleat  men’s  minds 
from  some  tiniounded  notions  and  deinsious  I 
hope  it  w ill  bring  them  to  look  at  the  regularity,  the 
order  with  whtcti  we  carry  on  wtiat.  it  the  word 
were  hot  so  much  abused,  1 would  call,  our  glorious 
representative  system  ol  popular  govern  menu  Us 
puuciplcs  will  stand  the  test  ot  this  crisis,  as  they 
have  stood  the  lest  and  torture  of  others.  They  are 
exposed  always,  and  they  always  will  ue  exposed 
to  dangers.  There  are  dangers  irom  Hie  extremes 
of  loo  much  and  too  little  popular  iioerty.  Pius  al- 
ways w ill  ue  me  case.  I ne  cms.-ical  navigator  nad 
ueen  told  that  lie  must  pass  a narrow  and  dangerous 
strain 

• D-Xirum  Scyila  lulus,  iae-u.n  implicate  C.iarybdis, 

ilOsidel  ’ — — 

Forewarned,  he  was  alive  to  his  danger,  and  knew 
by  signs  nut  douaUul,  where  he  was  when  he  ap- 
proached Us  scene: 

••Ei  gemnum  ingenletn  pclagi,  p dsataque  saxa, 

Audimus  longe,  UuCU.-qu  ad  il.tora  voces, 

Exsuituoique  >ada  a.qu-  ae  lu  miscentur  arenas, 

Nnihni.il  nsec  ilia  Cnary  bdts!” 

The  Ion,  seeing  sag  .city  ol  our  lathers  enables  US 
to  know  where  we  are  wiico  we  hear  the  voices  of 
tumultuary  assemblies,  and  see  me  lurbuieuee  creat- 
ed oy  humours  meeting  and  acting  wunout  me  re- 
straints oi  law,  and  has  most  wisely  pro.lded  con- 
stitutional means  ol  escape  and  security.  The 
prudence  of  the  cuuntry,  me  souer  wisdom  of  the 
people  has  mus  ,at  enabled  us  to  camy  tuis  const! 
to. ion,  and  ail  our  CeostUultons,  111  ough  the  perils 
winch  nave  sui  rounded  mem,  wiuioul  running 
upun  the  rocks  uu  cither  side.  And  t trust  mat 
it  will  continue,  and  that  our  crindieh  niter  Us,  Will 
exercise  a similar  prudence  and  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice, and  mat  under  the  divine  messing  they  may 
continue  to  go  on,  with  eq  ijl  piuapetlty,  to  Ine  end 
ol  lime, 
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THE  NEW  LOAN. 

By  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of 
representatives  in  this  number,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Vinton,  from  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  authorizing  a loan  of  16  millions 
has  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  and  is  now 
before  the  senate.  The  amount  of  the  loan  is  made 
to  correspond  with  the  sum  suggested  by  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury,  as  required  to  supply  deficiencies 
of  the  appropriations  of  last  session,  and  to  carry  on 
the  government  to  the  30th  of  June  1848.  An  addi- 
tional loan  will  be  required  for  the  year  commecning 
the  1st  July  1848,  the  amount  of  which  has  been 
variously  estimated. 

The  bill  that  has  passed  the  house  differs  from  the 
recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
as  well  as  of  the  president  in  his  annual  message, 
in  being  confined  to  the  form  of  a regular  loan,  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  further  issues  of  treasury  notes. 
In  this  respect  it  is  violently  asssailed  by  the  Wash. 
Union,  as  an  unjustifiable  deviation  on  the  part  of 
the  money  raising  and  money  granting  department  of 
the  government,  from  the  wishes  and  recommen- 
dation of  the  money  spending  department ; in  other 
words,  as  an  undue  exercise  of  legislative  discretion 
in  conflict  with  executive  recommendations. 

Whilst  the  bill  was  under  discussion  the  Union  has 
the  following  remarks: 

“Congress  knows,  even  without  its  being  recom- 
mended by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  we 
shall  want  money  very  shortly  to  support  our  army 
and  prosecute  the  war.  What  are  they  doing  to  con- 
tribute the  supplies,  which,  they  are  informed,  will 
soon  be  wanting?  They  proposed  a bill  for  creating 
a par  stock,  when  they  all  know  that  unless  they 
grant  other  facilities,  the  money  cannot  be  obtained 
at  par.  Are  they  about  to  grant  a duty  on  tea  and 
coffee?  So  far  as  the  signs  go,  they  will  vote  it  down. 
Will  they,  then,  grant  a new  issue  of  treasury  notes? 

If  they  do  not,  it  is  in  vain,  we  fear,  that  they 
talk  of  raising  money  at  par.  They  might  as  well 
say  at  once  that  they  mean  to  disgrace  our  arms,  and 
will  not  grant  the  supplies.  We  may  raise  the  mo- 
ney at  par  by  issuing  treasury  notes  and  still  on  better 
terms  by  taxing  tea  and  coffee.  Why  should  the  op- 
position conceal  its  hatred  to  the  war  under  the  guise 
of  a loan  which  cannot  be  negotiated?  The  money 
will  soon  be  wanted.  The  treasury  notes  which  yet 
remain  on  hand,  (say  five  or  six  millions,)  along  with 
the  receipts  of  customs,  already  for  half  this  quarter 
about  five  millions  of  dollars — (and  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  perhaps  five  millions  more,)  may  keep  the 
treasury  afloat  for  a short  time.  And  if  the  whigs 
refuse  other  facilities,  and  the  money  cannot  now  be 
raised  at  par,  the  responsibility  will  fall  fedrfully 
upon  them.” 

We  shall  soon  see  whether  the  whigs  will  pass  an 
efficient  bill  to  raise  the  means  wanted  by  the  treas- 
ury. The  present  bill  of  Mr.  Vinton  is  all  an  idle 
measure.  If  the  whigs  refuse  treasury  notes,  the 
loan  cannot  be  made  at  par.  It  could  not  have  been 
effected  even  in  1847,  if  we  bad  trusted  to  6 per  cent 
stocks  alone.  Stocks  were  then  below  par.  They 
are  a little  below  par  now;  but  treasury  notes  are  at 
par,  and  by  authorizing  to  be  issued  again,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  money  can  be  borrowed  at  par — 
perhaps  a little  more.  We  shall  soon  see  whether 
the  whigs  are  sincere  in  their  declarations  about  rais- 
ing supplies;  or,  whether  they  “keep  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear,  and  break  it  to  the  hope.” 

The  Balt  American  says: 

The  navy  appropriation  bill  now  before  congress 
contemplates  an  expenditure  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  3Uth  of  June,  1849,  of  $9,502,01)0.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  unexpended  balances  of  former  ap- 
propriations for  the  same  service.  Add  to  this  sum 
$12,500,000,  the  amount  asked  for  to  supply  deficien- 
cies m the  army  appropriations  for  the  year  ending 
on  the  30th  June  next,  and  $33,000,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1849,  and  the  appropriations  asked  for,  for 
the  army  and  navy,  will  be  seen  to  form  an  aggregate 
of  $56,000,000. 

Besides  what  has  been  mentioned  above,  a bill  has 
been  reported  for  fortifications;  a million  for  the  quar- 
termaster’s department  has  already  been  voted;  five 
or  six  millions  will  be  required  for  the  civil  list;  more 
than  a million  and  a half  for  pensions;  neai  ly  two 
and  a half  millions  for  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 


and  treasury  notes,  &c.,  &c.  So  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  this  year  will  amount  to  about  seventy 
millions.” 

The  new  loan. — In  reference  to  the  rumor  which 
had  obtained  currency,  that  the  Rothchilds  had  offer- 
ed to  take  the  new  loan  of  sixteen  millions,  the 
Washington  Union  of  the  16th  says — “We  have  made 
inquiries  at  the  department,  and  we  understand  that 
no  such  proposition  has  been  made  at  the  Treasury. 
We  attach  no  consequence  to  any  such  rumor.” 

Counterfeit  gold  coins. — In  relation  to  counter- 
feit gold  coins,  which  have  been  in  circulation,  the 
following  letter  was  written  to. the  New  Orleans  Mint 
by  the  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  The  half- 
eagle referred  to  bears  no  mint-mark. 

Mint  of  the  United  States, 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  21,  1847 

Sir — The  counterfeit  half-eagle  which  you  have 
sent  to  me  is  a very  remarkable  and  very  dangerous 
imitation  of  the  true  coin.  It  is  a curious  coinci- 
dence, that  while  you  were  examining  the  counter- 
feit half  eagle  we  had  our  attention  engaged  by  a 
quarter  eagle,  dated  1843,  equally  well  imitated, 
and  composed,  in  the  same  manner.  This  however, 
bears  the  O,  which  marks  it  as  an  imitation  of  the 
New  Orleans  coinage-  I send  you  a part  of  it  in- 
closed for  your  examination,  but  beg  that  you  will 
return  it  to  me.  There  are  no  dies  missing  of  those 
sent  to  you  from  here,  as  is  evidenced  by  your  reports; 
nor  are  any  missing  here;  so  the  original  dies  cannot 
have  been  used  by  the  counterfeiters.  We  must  sup- 
pose either  that  the  counterfeiters  have  the  services 
of  a most  skilful  engraver,  or  that  they  have  possess- 
ed themselves  of  a dangerous  process,  recently  dis- 
covered in  England,  for  making  very  perfect  dies  of 
cast  iron,  which  are/ae  similes  of  the  original  medal 
coin.  Very  respectfully,  your  faithful  servant, 

R.  M.  Patterson,  Director. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, under  date  of  the  21st  ult.,  says — “There  is  a 
report  on  ’change  that  the  gold  placed  in  the  bank, 
within  a few  days,  from  Russia,  is  to  be  presented  to 
Mi-.  Burrows,  a New  York  merchant.  It  is  said  that 
in  1831,  during  the  Polish  war,  the  emperor  had  a 
ship-of-war  in  New  York,  and  when  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  get  her  to  sea,  for  want  of  means,  Mr.  Bur- 
rows, to  protect  the  emperor’s  interests,  stepped  for- 
ward, mortgaged  all  his  property,  and  sent  the  ship 
to  the  Czar.  It  is  stated  that  this  was  done  by  Mr. 
Burrows,  without  compensation,  and  that  he  was  left 
without  receiving  his  advances  for  a.  long  lime.  He 
suffered  considerably  in  his  business  during  this  time, 
but  was  sustained  by.  Messrs.  Barings,  Brothers  & Co. 
R is  now  said  that  the  emperor,  having  overlooked 
this  matter  for  seventeen  years,  is  about  to  show  that 
he  never  forgets  such  conduct  towards  his  persou  and 
his  country.” 

court  of  inquiry. 

The  following  is  the  first  general  order  issued  by 
the  war  department  for  the  court  of  inquiry  on  Gen. 
Scott.  The  subsequent  order  modifying  this  was  in- 
serted in  a former  No.  of  the  Register. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  2. 

War  Depm  tment,  Mjulant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  Jan.  13,  1848. 

The  following  order,  received  from  the  secretary 
of  war,  is  published  for  the  information  and  guidance 
of  the  officers  concerned: 

War  Department,  Jan.  13,  1848. 

By  direction  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
a court  of  Inquiry,  to  consist  of  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  N.  Towson,  Paymaster  Genera!;  Brigadier 
Gen.  Caleb  Cushing,  and  Col.  E.  G.  W.  Butler,  3d 
dragoons,  members,  will  assemble  in  Mexico  to  in- 
quire and  examine  into  the  charges  and  allegations 
preferred  by  Major  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  against  Maj 
Gen.  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  and  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  James 
Duncan,  Captain  of  the  2 regiment  of  artillery,  and 
the  charges  or  matters  of  complaint  presented  by 
vray  of  appeal  by  Brevet  Major  Gen.  W.  J.  Worth, 
Colonel  of  the  8th  regiment  infantry,  against  Major 
Gen.  V\  infield  Scott;  and  also  into  matters  connected 
with  the  same,  as  well  as  such  other  transactions  as 
may  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  court; 
and  after  investigating  the  same,  the  court  will  report 
the  facts  in  each  case,  together  with  their  opinion 
thereon,  for  the  information  of  the  president. 


The  court  will  convene  on  the  18th  day  of  Febru- 
ary next,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  in  the 
Castle  of  Perote,  in  Mexico,  where  it  will  continue 
to  hold  its  sittings,  unless  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic service  may  require  the  place  to  be  changed,  in 
which  case  the  court  is  authorized  to  adjourn  from 
place  to  place,  as  circumstances  may  render  necessa- 
ry, in  order  that  no  embarrassment  to  the  service  may 
be  occasioned  by  its  sessions. 

Should  any  of  the  members  named  in  the  order  be 
prevented  from  attending,  the  court  will  proceed  to 
and  continue  the  business  before  it,  provided  the 
number  of  members  present  be  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

First.  Lieut.  Richard  P.  Hammond,  3d  artillery,  is 
appointed  to  act  as  Judge  Advocate  and  recorder  of 
the  court. 

In  case  the  Judge  Advocate  and  recorder  should  be 
prevented  from  attending,  or  unable  to  discharge  the 
duties,  the  court  is  authorized  to  appoint  some  other 
proper  person,  or  devolve  the  duties  of  recorder  upon 
the  junior  member. 

W.  L.  MARCY,  Secretary  of  War. 

By  order.  R.  Jones,  Adj.  Gen. 

Lieut.  Col.  Fp.emont, — The  court  martial  found 
a verdict  of  guilty  against  the  Colonel  on  all  the 
charges;  bul  a majority  of  the  court  recommended 
him  to  executive  clemency.  The  president  approves 
the  sentence,  of  udismissal  from  the  service ,”  but  re- 
mits it  m consequence  of  the  recommendation  and  of 
the  Colonel’s  previuos  valuable  services.  “He  will- 
resume  his  sword  and  report  for  duty.” 

Instantly  on  receiving  the  order,  Col.  Fremont  re- 
signed his  commission. 

The  Line  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  It  is  known  that 
Gen.  Taylor,  in  his  letter  to  Gen.  Gaines,  advocated 
the  holding  of  the  Sierra  Madre  range  of  mountains,  as 
a delensive  I ne,  which  vvould  give  us  trie  whole  val  ey 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and-  by  extension  to  the  Pacific 
would  ulso  include  California-  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,,  front  any  thing  known  to  the  public,  that  Gen. 
Taylor  has  changed  his  views  on  that  subject.  On  the 

0 her  hand  the  inference  is  fair  that  he  stilL  adheres  to 
the  policy  of  a delensive  line,  as  indicated  by  him — a 
defensive  line  of  easy  defence,  marking  a palpable  sep- 
aration ol  distinct  geographical  systems,  and  involving 
the  acquisition  of  a territory,  as  indemnity  or  by  pur- 
chase, bound  by  strong  affinities  to  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, of  which,  in  tact,  it  forms  a part,  and  yet  com  lin- 
ing so  sparse  a population  as  to  present  no  difficulties  to 
iis  gradual  settlement  by  our  people. 

We  observe  in  the  Weslnnat.  n correspondence  of 
some  ol  the  New  Orleans  papers  certain  ullusiuns  to 
Gen.  Taylor  in  tins  connection,  in  which  Ins  posi  ion  is 
spoken  of  confidently,  as  one  maturely  considered  and 
deliberately  held.  The  correspondent  ol  the  Courier 
B .ys: 

‘ From  information  la'ely  received,  I am  satisfied  that, 
by  the  lime  the  canvass  fairly  opens,  Gen.  Taylor  will 
show  his  hand  upon  the  indemnity  questiun.  In  tins, 
it  keeping  to  his  present  mind,  he  will  advocate,  first, 
putting  dow  n all  tlie  military  tactions  ill  Mexico;,  next, 
retiring  to  a line  to  be  drawn  fium  Tampico  to  the  gulf 

01  California— that  ia,  the  line  ol  the  Sieira  Madre, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  himself,  will  re- 
quire the  guarding  of  five  passes;  next,  again,  the  es- 
tablishment ol  territorial  government  over  Tamaulipas, 
Chihuahua,  California,  &c.,  with  the  deelaraiion  that 
herealter  they  are  to  be  the  property  of  the  U.  States.” 

The  Picayune  correspondent,  referring  to  the  sains 
subject,  calls  the  Sierra  Madre  “Old  Zack’s  line,”  and  . 
says: — "This  Sierra  Madre  line  is  so  much  betier  than 
that  which  Mr.  Tnat  has  been  bargaining  and  begging 
for  ever  since  he  went  to  Mexico,  that  t he  democrats 
themselves  will  have  to  go  fur  it,  as  an  improvement  up- 
on ttie  plan  ol  the  administration,  which  was  willing  to 
purchase  California  and  take  the  Kio  Grande  lor  a 
frontier.” 

The  assumption  of  this  line,  with  fifteen,  thousand 
men  to  guard  it,  or  twenty  thousand  at  the  most,  would 
secure  virtually  an  immediate  peace.  Ever  since  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  the  force  occupying  it,  under 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  now  under  Gen.  Wool,  has  not  ave- 
raged piobably  more  titan  six  or  seven  thousand  effec- 
tive men.  Vet  the  line  has  not  been  attacked.  The 
trams  trout  Camargo  pass  through  to  Monterey  and  Sal- 
tillo, without  interruption;  the  whole  valley  ol  the  Rio 
Grande,  ftotn  the  mountain  to  the  river,  is  quiet  and  un- 
distmbed.  The  passes  tnrough  the  Sierra  Madre  are 
so  tew  in  number,  and  the  positions  which  command 
them  are  so  strong,  that  the  business  of  uelettce  be- 
comes very  simple,  and  is  eu.. fitted  to  definite  and 
known  po.nls.  Tne  Mexican  war,  in  all  practical  re- 
spects, need  not  last  attoiher  month.  It  is  Itaruly  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  Gen.  Taylor’s  counsels  will 
prevail,  until  he  la  placed  in  a position  to  enforce  them 
himself. 

Immigrants. — More  than  four  thousand  six  httnj 
drud  immigrants  arrived  at  tit;  port  of  N.  York  Just 
week. 
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JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS’  OBITUARY. 


This  week  has  furnished  a truly  sublime  specta- 
cle. A great  Republic,  in  full  representation  at  its 
capitol,  mourning  over  the  grave  of  her  most  vene- 
rated statesman  and  patriot, — and  an  equally  impress- 
ed community  of  millions  crowding  with  their  spon- 
taneous tributes  of  respect  around  his  bier.  This,  of 
itself,  as  an  exhibition,  would  be  sublime  beyond  all 
rivalry  upon  this  earth.  But  in  this  instance  beyond 
question  there  was  an  awful,  a silencing  sense  and 
recognition  of  a Power  and  Providence,  ru'ing  and 
reigning  over  and  ordering  all  things,  so  pervading, 
that  all,  the  proudest  and  most  prejuliced  as  well  as 
the  humblest,  how  in  reverence  and  submission  to  the 
impulse.  A nation, — nay  more, — geography  loses 
its  faint  lines;  intelligent  humanity  cannot  but  admire 
and  worship. 

Coincidence. — Ex-Presidents  John  Adams  and  Tho- 
mas Jefferson  died  on  the  same  day,  and  that  day, 
the  anniversary  of  the  national  independence  they 
had  so  largely  contributed  in  securing.  Ex  Presi- 
dent Monroe  did  not  actually  expire  on  the  anniver- 
sary, but  lingered  to  the  5'h  of  July,  more  of  ano- 
ther world  than  of  this.  Ex  President  John  Quincy 
Adams  fell  prostrate  in  the  Capitol  on  the  day  be- 
fore, and  expired  on  the  day  after  th  • anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  Father  of  the  republic.  George 
Washington  was  born  before  the  “old  style”  was 
changed,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1732,  and  had  the 
change  nnt  been  made,  the  day  of  John  Quincy 
Adams’  death  would  have  been  the  anniversary 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has  recognised 
James  I.  Fisher,  Esq.,  as  consul  of  Peru  for  the  port 
of  Baltimore. 

Custom-house  officers  reappointed 

James  Dell,  collector  for  the  district  of  St.  John’s 
Florida. 

William  F.  Haile,  collector  for  the  district  of 
Champlain,  N.  York. 

Alexander  K.  Phillips,  surveyor  for  the  port  of 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

John  A.  Cavedo,  surveyor  foi  the  port  of  Fernan- 
dina,  Florida. 

LIEUT.  COL.  FREMONT. 

Decision  by  the  court  martial  and  by  the  president  of 

the  U.  States  in  the  case  of  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer,  Feb.  21. 

We  have  now  before  us  a copy  of  the  general  or- 
der, issued  from  the  war  department,  under  date  of 
February  17,  1848,  including  the  judgment  of  the 
court  martial,  and  the  decision  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Lieut  Col.  Fre- 
mont. 

The  charges  upon  which  Col.  Fremont  was  tried 
having  been  heretofore  published  at  large  in  this  pa- 
per, with  all  the  particulars  which  were  known  to  us 
to  have  transpired  during  the  trial,  we  pass  by  so 
much  of  the  record  as  contains  the  charges  and  spe- 
cifications, &c.,  to  come  directly  to  what  will  be  of 
most  interest  to  our  readers,  being  so  much  as  con- 
cerns the  “findings  and  sentence  of  the  court,’’'1  and  “ the 
president’s  decision  and  orders  in  the  case.” 

Findings  and  sentence  of  the  court. 

After  full  and  mature  consideration  of  all  the  testi- 
mony, the  court  finds  the  accused,  Lieut.  Col.  John 
G.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 
U.  S.  Army,  as  follows: 

Charce  1. 

1st  specification,  guilty.  7th  specification,  guilty. 


2d  specification,  guilty. 
3d  specification,  guilty. 
4th  specification,  guilty. 
5lh  specification,  guilty. 
6th  specification,  guilty. 
YOl.  XN-ffl.  Sia.  S»C 


8th  specification,  guilty. 
9th  specification,  guilty. 
10th  specification,  guilty. 
11th  specification,  guilty, 
and  guilty  of  the  charge. 


Charge  1 1 

5th  specification,  guilty 
6th  specification,  guilty 
7th  specification,  guilty, 
and  guilty  of  the  charae. 
111. 

4th  specification,  guilty 
5th  specification,  guilty, 
and  guilty  of  the  charge. 


1st  specification,  guilty. 

2d  specification,  guilty. 

3d  specification,  guilty. 

4th  specification,  guilty. 

Charge 

1st  specification,  guilty. 

2d  specification,  guilty. 

3d  specification,  guilty. 

Sentence. 

“And  the  court  does  therefore  sentence  the  said 
Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  moun- 
ted riflemen,  United  States  Army,  ‘to  be  dismissed 
the  service.’ 

“The  court  deems  it  proper,  in  view  of  the  mass 
of  evidence  on  the  record,  to  remark  that  the  court 
has  been  unwilling  to  confine  the  accused  to  a strict 
legal  defence,  which  appeared  to  lie  within  narrow 
limits. 

“Considering  the  gravity  of  the  charges,  the  court 
has  allowed  the  defence  the  fullest  scope  in  its  power 
to  develop  the  instructions  of  the  government,  and  all 
circumstances  relating  to  the  alleged  misconduct,  as 
well  as  to  impeach  the  leading  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution. The  court  has  even  indulged  the  accused  in 
a course  unusual,  and  without  its  approbation,  in  the 
final  defence,  of  using  indiscriminately  matter  which 
had  been  rejected  or  admitted  in  evidence. 

“With  all  this  latitude  of  evidence,  and  the  broader 
latitude  of  defence,  the  court  has  found  nothing  con- 
flicting in  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  govern- 
ment; nothing  impeaching  the  testimony  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution;  nothing  in  fine  to  qualify,  in  a le- 
gal sense,  the  resistance  to  authority  of  which  the  ac- 
cused is  convicted. 

“The  attempt  to  assail  the  leading  witness  for  the 
prosecution  has  involved  points  not  in  issue,  and  to 
which  the  prosecution  has  brought  no  evidence.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  court  his  honor  and  character 
are  unimpeached.” 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  general  court  mar- 
tial in  the  foregoing  case  have  been  laid  before  the 
president  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  President’s  decision  aud  orders  in  the  case. 

Washington,  Feb.  16,  1848. 

I have  carefully  considered  the  record  of  proceed- 
ings of  the  general  court  martial  in  the  case  of  Lieut.. 
Col.  John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  which  convened  at  Washington  Arsenal,  itj 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  2d  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  and  of  which  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
George  M.  Brooke  v/as  president. 

The  court  find  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont  guilty  of  the 
following  charges,  viz: 

1st.  “Mutiny;  2d.  Disobedience  of  the  lawful  com- 
mands of  his  superior  officer;  3d.  Conduct  to  the  pre- 
judice of  good  order  and  military  discipline” — and 
sentence  him  “to  be  dismissed  the  service.” 

Four  members  of  the  court  append  to  the  record 
of  their  proceedings  the  following,  viz: 

“Under  the  circumstances  in  which  Lieut.  Col. 
Fremont  was  placed,  between  two  officers  of  superi- 
or rank,  each  claiming  to  command  in  chief  in  Cali- 
fornia, circumstaces  in  their  nature  calculated  to  em- 
barrass the  mind  and  excite  the  doubts  of  officers  of 
greater  experience  than  the  accused,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  the  important  professional  services  rendered 
by  him  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  those  acts  for 
which  he  has  been  tried,  the  undersigned  members  of 
the  court  respectfully  recommend  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont 
to  the  lenient  consideration  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.” 

GEORGE  M BROOKE, 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  United  States  Army. 

THOMAS  F.  HUNT, 

Lieut.  Col.  and  Dep.  Quartermaster  General. 

J.  P.  TAYLOR, 

Lieut  Col.  and  Assistant  Com.  Gen.  of  Sub. 

R.  L.  BAKER, 

Major  Osdnance  Department. 


Three  other  members  of  the  court  append  to  the 
record  of  their  proceedings  the  following,  viz: 
“Under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  distinguished  professional  servi- 
ces of  the  accused  previous  to  the  transactions  for 
which  he  has  now  been  tried,  the  undersigned  beg 
leave  to  recommend  him  to  the  clemency  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.” 

S.  S.  LONG, 

Lieut.  Col.  Topographical  Engineers. 

RICHARD  DELAFIELD. 

Major  of  Engineers. 

E.  W.  MORGAN, 

Lieut.  Col.  13th  Infantry. 

Upon  an  inspection  of  the  record,  I am  not  satis- 
fied that  the  facts  proved  in  this.case  constitute. the 
military  crime  of  "mntiny.”  I am  of  opinion  that 
the  second  and  third  charges  are  sustained  by  the 
proofs,  and  that  the  conviction  upon  these  charges 
warrant  the  sentence  of  the  court.  The  sentence  of 
the  court  is,  therefore,  approved;  but,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  of 
the  previous  meritorious  and  valuable  services  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Fremont,  and  of  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations of  a majority  of  the  members  of  the 
court,  the  penalty  of  dismissal  from  the  service  is 
remitted. 

Lieut.  Col.  Fremont  will  accordingly  be  released 
from  arrest,  and  will  resume  his  sword  and  report  lor 
duty.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Lieut.  Col.  Fremont,  of  the  mounted  rifle  regiment, 
is  accordingly  released  from  arrest,  and  will  join 
his  regiment  in  Mexico.  The  general  court  martial 
of  which  Brevet  Brig.  Geo.  M.  Brooke  is  president 
is  hereby  dissolved. 

By  order:  R.  JONES,  Ad't  Gen. 

To  the  above  information  of  an  official  character, 
we  have  to  add  that  it  is  generally  understood  that 
Mr.  Fremont,  at  the  instant  of  receiving  the  notifi- 
cation conveyed  by  the  general  order  of  which  th8 
foregoing  is  (he  material  part,  resigned  his  place  in 
the  army,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  not  conscious 
of  having  done  any  thing  to  merit  the  finding  of  tha 
court  against  him,  and  could  not  seem  to  admit  it3 
justice  by  accepting  executive  clemency. 

THE  TREATY So  Called. 

The  Union  of  the  24th,  “respectfully  suggests  to 
(their)  contemporaries  the  propriety  of  calmly  wait- 
ing before  expressing  any  conclusive  opinions  upon 
it”  and  refers  to  an  editorial  of  the  Baltimore  Clip- 
per and  of  the  New  York  Herald,  the  latter  of 
which  intimated  fat  the  treaty  is  a sham-work  a 
trick  got  up  by  the  administration  to  aid  in  the  nego- 
tion  of  the  sixteen  million  loan.  In  this  the  Union 
says  the  Herald  does  great  injustice  to  the  president 
— [and  so  we  should  say.]  The  Clipper  “cannot 
agree  with  the  Hetald,”— but  goes  on  to  infer  that 
Mr.  Trist’s  authority  to  treat  could  not  have  been 
withdrawn,  or  he  would  hardly  have  undertaken  to 
negotiate.  To  this  the  Union  replies. 

“If  the  Clipper  had  only  consulted  the  last  mes- 
sage of  the  president,  it  would  have  seen  at  once  the 
incorrectness  of  this  supposition.  Mr.  Trist  was  re- 
called, and  no  additional  conditions  and  no  secret  in- 
structions were  sent  to  him. 

The  Picayune  of  the  16th  states,  that  a letter  re- 
ceived by  a mercantile  house  of  high  credit  in  that 
city,  from  its  correspondent  in  Mexico,  states  that 
the  Rothschilds  had  loaned  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment at  Querataro,  $2,000,000,  to  sustain  itself  till 
the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  treaty  could  be  as- 
certained. The  writer  concluded  that  Gen.  Scott 
must  have  been  consulted  on  the  subject.  The  Pi- 
cayune adds,  “we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
United  States  government  and  senate  will  agree  to 
the  terms  proposed.  The  government  may  feel  chag- 
rin at  the  result  of  Mr.  Trist’s  pertinacious  spirit  of 
diplomacy,  but  will  ultimately  swallow  its  disappoint- 
ment, and  California  and  New  Mexico,  at  the  same 
time— -this  is  our  opinion,” 
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TO  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


From,  the  National  Intelligencer  Tuesday,  22  Feb.,  1848. 

A mournful  and  agitating  event  occurred  in  the 
house  of  representatives  yesterday,  which,  as  the 
news  of  it  spread  through  the  city,  engrossed  all 
thoughts  and  filled  all  hearts  with  sympathy. 

Just  after  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  a ques- 
tion, and  the  speaker  had  risen  to  put  another  ques- 
tion to  the  house,  a sudden  cry  was  heard  on  the  left 
of  the  chair,  “Mr.  Adams  is  dying!”  Turning  our 
eyes  to  the  spot,  we  beheld  the  venerable  man  in  the 
act  of  falling  over  the  left  arm  of  his  chair,  while 
his  right  arm  was  extended,  grasping  his  desk  for 
support.  He  would  have  dropped  upon  the  floor  had 
he  not  been  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  member  sit- 
ting next  him.  A great  sensation  was  created  in  the 
house:  members  from  all  quarters  rushing  from  their 
seats  and  gathering  round  the  fallen  statesman,  who 
was  immediately  lifted  into  the  area  in  front  of  the 
clerk’s  table.  The  speaker  instantly  suggested  that 
some  gentleman  move  an  adjournment,  which  being 
promptly  done,  the  house  adjourned.  A sofa  was 
brought,  and  Mr.  Adams,  in  a state  of  perfect  help- 
lessness, though  not  of  entire  insensibility,  was  gently 
laid  upon  it.  The  sofa  was  then  taken  up  and  borne 
out  of  the  hall  into  the  rotundo,  where  it  was  set 
down,  and  the  members  of  both  houses  and  strangers 
who  were  fast  crowding  around  were  with  some  diffi- 
culty repressed  and  an  open  space  cleared  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity;  but  a medical  gentleman,  a member 
of  the  house,  (who  was  prompt,  active,  and  self  pos- 
sessed throughout  the  whole  painful  scene,)  advised 
that  he  be  removed  to  the  door  of  the  rotundo  ope- 
ning on  the  east  portico,  where  a fresh  wind  was 
blowing.  This  was  done;  but  the  air  being  chilly 
and  loaded  with  vapor,  the  sofa  was,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Winthrop,  once  more  taken  up  and  re- 
moved to  the  speaker’s  apartment,  the  doors  of  which 
were  forthwith  closed  to  all  but  professional  gentle- 
men, several  of  whom  arrived  in  succession  as  the 
news  spread  into  the  city.  While  lying  in  this  apart- 
ment Mr.  Adams  partially  recovered  the  use  of  his 
speech,  and  observed,  in  faltering  accents,  “This  is 
the  end  of  earth;  but  quickly  added,  “I  am  compos- 
ed.” Members  had  by  this  time  reached  Mr.  A.’s 
abode  with  the  melancholy  intelligence,  and,  soon 
after,  Mrs.  Adams  and  his  nephew  and  niece  arrived 
and  made  their  way  to  the  appalling  scene.  Mrs.  A. 
deeply  affected,  and  for  some  moments  quite  prostrat- 
ed by  the  sight  of  her  husband,  now  insensible,  the 
pallor  of  death  upon  his  countenance,  and  those  sad 
premonitories  fast  making  their  appearance  which 
fall  with  such  a chill  upon  the  heart. 

In  tbe  hall, [meanwhile,  a gloomy  pause  occurred  in 
the  usual  hum  of  voices  that  fills  it.  Some  members 
sat  in  mute  suspense;  others  stood  in  groups,  and 
made  or  answered  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  and  the 
probable  issue  of  the  attack;  others  hastened  toward 
the  speaker’s  room  to  get  the  latest  intelligence  of  the 
sufferer’s  condition;  while  many  were  busily  engag- 
ed in  writing  to  their  friends  at  home  the  alarming 
news.  A remark  very  frequently  heard  was,  “Well, 
this  is  just  what  Mr.  Adams  could  have  wished;  it  is 
an  appropriate  ending  of  his  public  career:  he  falls, 
like  a second  Chatham,  in  the  senate  house.” 

Mr.  Adams,  though  for  some  months  very  feeble, 
was,  when  he  entered  the  hall  in  the  morning,  in  his 
usual  health,  and  had  but  a few  minutes  before  de- 
livered his  vote,  on  a motion  before  the  house,  in  an 
unusually  distinct  and  emphatic  manner.  The  attack 
was  believed,  at  first,  to  have  been  a fainting  fit;  but 
this  idea  soon  gave  place  to  the  appalling  conviction 
that  it  was  a recurrence  of  paralysis,  which  has 
twice  before  affected  Mr.  Adams,  though  in  a milder 
degree.  Very  slight  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  re- 
covering. Mr.  A.  attained  his  eightieth  year  in  July 
last. 

At  eleven  o’clock  last  night  the  venerable  sufferer 
still  lay  in  the  speaker’s  chamber,  insensible  to  all 
external  objects,  but  apparently  more  comfortable, 
end  his  symptoms  giving  hope  to  his  medical  atten- 
dants that  he  might  revive  sufficiently  by  this  morn- 
ing to  bear  removal  to  his  own  residence. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  painful  occurrence 
reached  the  senate,  that  body  likewise  adjourned. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  writes: — The  words  which  Mr.  Adams 
utterred,  in  a low  but  distinct  tone,  as  he  sank  on 
tbe  left  side  of  his  chair,  and  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  stricken  by  the  hand  of  death,  where  these: 


This  is  the  last  of  earth — I am  content! 
These  were  the  very  words — the  last  words  he 
will  ever  utter.  He  was  insensible  when  born  into 
the  speaker’s  room,  and  has  remained  so  since. 

Mr.  Adams  was  waited  upon,  some  weeks  ago,  by 
Col.  Seaton  and  other  gentlemen  forming  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Washington  Monument  Association, 
and  requested  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone  of  the  monument,  which  was  then 
intended  to  be  on  the  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  Adams  expressed  a wish  to  comply  with  the 
invitation,  but  intimated,  in  an  impressive  manner, 
that  he  did  not  feel  him'elf  justified  in  making  any 
engagement.  He  then  fell  that  his  hold  upon  life 
was  very  feeble;  and  some  say  that  he  had  contem- 
plated the  22d  day  of  February,  the  birth  day  of 
Washington — a national  day — and  one  which  is  this 
year,  and  every  where,  to  be  celebrated  with  more 
than  wonted  enthusiasm,  as  the  day  of  his  departure 
from  the  earth. 

He  had  this  sentiment  on  his  mind,  when  the  mes- 
senger suddenly  came — and  when,  before  his  elo- 
quent lips  were  sealed  forever,  he  exclaimed — 
“This  is  the  last  of  earth — I am  content.” 

I never  saw  a more  sudden  and  general  gush  of 
feeling  from  congress  and  the  public  than  on  this 
occasion.  “We  are  not  all  stocks  and  stones,”  thank 
God.  Mr  Adams  will  die  in  the  capitol.  It  was 
his  a-pirafion  to  die  jn  his  country's  service — “to 
wear  out  inst<  ad  of  r > i ting-  out.”  He  has  his  w ish. 

A touching  memorial. — Few  of  our  readers  but 
will  read  with  deep  and  even  tender  interest  the 
following  copy  of  verses,  written  by  Mr.  Adams  on 
the.  day  preceding  his  fatal  attack  of  illness,  and 
designed  to  accompany  his  autograph  signature, 
which  had  been  requested  by  a female  friend: 

[Wot.  Intelligencer. 
Written  for  Miss  C.  L Edwards . of  Massachusetts , 
on  the  day  preceding  his  at  tack. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 

Quincy,  Massachusetts. 

In  days  of  yore,  the  poet’s  pen 
From  wine  of  bird  was  plundered. 

Perhaps  of goose,  hut,  now  and  then, 

From  Jove’s  own  eagle  sundered. 

But,  now,  metallic  pens  disclose 
Alone  the  poei’s  numbers; 

In  iron  inspiration  glows. 

Or  w iih  the  minstrel  slumbers. 

Fair  Damsel!  could  my  pen  impart, 

In  prose  or  lofty  rhyme. 

The  pure  emotions  of  ray  heart, 

To  speed  the  flight  of  time; 

What  metal  from  the  womb  of  earth 
Could  worth  intrinsic  bear 
To  stamp  with  corresponding  worth 
The  blessings  thou shouldst  sha® 

DEATH  OF  MR.  ADAMS. 

From  the  Washington  Union,  Wednesday,  Feb.  23, 
The  mournful  and  deeply  impressive  event,  the  an- 
ticipation of  which,  during  the  last  three  days,  has 
created  so  profound  an  emotion  through  our  commu- 
nity, and  almost  wholly  suspended  the  legislative  bu- 
siness of  the  country,  has  come  at  length.  Mr. 
Adams  is  no  more.  He  breathed  his  last,  in  the 
speaker’s  room  of  the  house  of  representatives,  at 

twenty  minutes  past  seven  o’clock  this  evening | 

The  manner  and  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
this  illustrious  and  venerable  patriot  and  statesman 
form  the  fitting  close  of  a life  devoted  even  from  ear- 
ly boyhood  to  the  service  of  his  country.  His  pub- 
lic career  commenced  in  1781,  when  he  was  hut  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  At  that  time  he  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  one  of  the  American  legations.  Since  then — 
during  a period  of  sixty-seven  years — he  has  been 
constantly,  almost  without  a single  interval,  in  public 
official  stations.  The  last  solemn  visitation  of  Pro- 
vidence has  found  him — and  so  he  seemed  to  desire 
that  it  should  be — at  the  post  and  in  the  harness  of 
patriotic  duty.  Crowned  with  his  country’s  highest 
honors — representing  to  a younger  generation  the  old 
“Heroic  Age”  of  our  republic — the  last  venerated 
survivor  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  our  revolution- 
ary era — as  if  to  the  end  that  the  great  example  of 
his  life  might  be  most  conspicuous  and  impressive, 
his  spirit  has  passed  away,  as  it  were  before  the  eyes 
oi  his  assembled  countrymen,  from  the  very  midst 
of  those  halls  of  national  council,  wherein,  by  his 
commanding  participation  in  the  labors  of  two  gen- 
erations of  statesmen,  he  had  achieved  his  great  and 
world-wide  renown! 

Felix  non  solum  claritate  vita 
Sed  ctiam  opportunilate  mortis! 

Mr.  Adams  was  born  on  July  11,  1767-  Thus 
he  died  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  after  filling  a 
large  space  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  He  has 


died  amid  the  universal  sympathy  of  this  community. 
Every  mark  of  respect  will  be  paid  to  his  -memory. 

The  State  of  Maryland.  Upon  receiving  intelli- 
gener  of  tiie  death  of  Mr.  Adams,  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  in  session  at  Annapolis,  testi- 
fied their  respect  hv  directing  the  usual  ceremonies  of 
mourning,  and  bv  forthwith  adjourning. 

On  re-assemhling  next  day.  a joint  preamble  and 
resolutions-  expres-ive  of  resppet  for  tbe  memorv  and 
long  public  services  of  the  deceased,  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and,  with  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  the 
bereaved,  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Adams. — 
A resolution  was  then  adopted  to  attend  the  funeral 
cereo  omes  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  26th,  and 
a joint  eommiltee  of  the  two  houses  was  appointed  to 
make  arrangements  accordingly,  and  to  invite  the  ex- 
ecutive and  other  departments. 

Mrs.  Adams  is  a naiive  of  the  city  ^of  Annapolis, 
daughter  ol  Joshua  Johnson,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  dis- 
tinguished revolutionary  governor  of  the  state.  J.  John- 
son, after  peace  was  concluded,  was  United  States  con- 
sul at  Lonuon,  where  his  daughter  was  married  to  Mr. 
Adams. 

official. 

general  orders,  no.  9. 

War  Department,  Adj’t  General’s  Office. 

Washington,  Ftbntary  24,  1 848. 

I.  The  following  orders  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  secretary  of  war  announce  to  the 
army  the  death  of  the  illustrious  ex-President  John 
Quincy  Adams: 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  pleased  Divine  Provide.nce  to  call  hence  a 
great  and  patriotic  citizen.  John  Quincy  Adams  is 
no  more.  At  the  advanced  age  of  more  than  four 
score  years  he  was  suddenly  stricken  from  his  seat  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  by  the  hand  of  disease, 
on  the  21st,  and  expired  in  the  capitol  a few  minutes 
after  seven  o’clock  on  the  evening  on  the  23d  of 
February,  1848. 

He  had  for  more  than  half  century  filled  the  most 
important  public  stations,  and  among  them  that  of 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  two  houses  of 
congress — of  one  of  which  he  was  a venerable  and 
most  distinguished  member — will  doubtless  prescribe 
appropriate  ceremonies  to  be  observed  as  a mark  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  this  eminent  citizen. 

The  nation  mourns  his  loss;  and  as  a further  testi- 
mony of  respect  for  his  memory  I direct  that  all  the 
executive  offices  at  Washington  be  placed  in  mourn- 
ing, and  that  all  business  be  suspended  during  this 
day  and  to-morrow.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington.  February  24,  1848. 

War  Department,  February  24,  1848. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  with  deep  re- 
gret, announces  to  the  army  the  death  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  our  eminent  and  venerable  fellow-citizen. 

While  occupying  his  seat  as  a member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  on  the  21st  instant,  he  was 
suddenly  prostrated  by  disease,  and  on  the  23d  expii^ 
ed,  without  having  been  removed  from  the  capitol. 
He  had  filled  many  honorable  and  responsible  sta- 
tions in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  among  them 
that  of  President  of  the  United  States;  and  he  closed 
his  long  and  eventful  life  in  the  actual  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

From  sympathy  with  his  relatives  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  his  loss,  and  from  respect  to  his  distin- 
guished public  services,  the  president  orders  that  fu- 
neral honors  shall  be  paid  to  his  memory  at  each  of 
the  military  stations. 

The  Adjutant  General  will  give  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  or- 
ders. W.  L.  MARCY,  Secretary  of  War, 

11.  On  the  day  succeeding  the  arrival  ot  this  “gen- 
eral order”  at  each  military  post  the  troops  will  be 
paraded  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  and  the  order  read  to 
them,  after  which  all  labors  for  thfc  day  will  cease. 

The  national  flag  will  be  displayed  at  half  staff. 

At  dawn  of  day  thirteen  guns  will  be  fired;  and 
afterwards,  at  intervals  of  thirty  minutes  between 
the  rising  and  setting  sun,  a single  gun;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day  a national  salute  of  twenty-nine  gun#. 

The  officers  of  the  army  will  wear  crape  on  the 
left  arm  and  on  their  swords,  and  the  colors  of  the- 
several  regiments  will  be  put  in  mourning  for  the  pe- 
riod of  six  months. 

By  order:  R.  JONES,  Adjutant  General. 

ORDER  OF  PROCESSION  FOR  THE  FUNERAL. 

The  committee  of  arrangements,  pall  bearers,  and 
mourners  will  attend  at  the  hall  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  at  11  o’clock  A.  M. 
on  Saturday  next.  The  corpse  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  committee  of  arrangement^  attended  by  the  ser- 
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geant-at-arms  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the 
hall  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

At  12  o’clock  M.  funeral  service  will  be  performed 
in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  the  procession  will  move  to  the 
congressional  burial  ground  in  the  following  order. 

The  Chaplains  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Physicians  who  attended  the  deceased. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Pall-Bearers. 


Hon.  J.  J.  McKay,  N.  C. 
Hon.  Linn  Boyd,  Ken. 
Hon.  J C.  Calhoun,  S.  C. 
C.  Justice  R.  B.  Taney, 
Gen.  George  Gibson, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Seaton, 


Hon.  Truman  Smith,  Ct. 
Hon.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Pa, 
Hon.  T.  H.  Benton,  Mo. 
Hon.  Justice  J.  McLean, 
Com.  Charles  Morris. 
Hon.  Tho.  H.  Crawford. 


The  family  and  friends  of  the  diseased. 

The  Senators  ami  Representatives  from  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  as  mourners. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
preceded  by  their  Speaker  and  Clerk. 

The  other  officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  their  President  artd  Secre- 
tary. 

The  other  Officers  of  the  Senate 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Heads  of  departments. 

The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Officers. 

The  Judges  of  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  Officers. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps. 

The  Comptrollers,  Auditors,  and  other  Pleads  of  Bu- 
reaus of  the  several  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  their  Officers, 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  at  the  seat  of 
Government. 

The  Corporation  of  Washington. 

Citizens  and  strangers. 

Societies  desiring  to  take  part  in  the  funeral  cere- 
monies will  report  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
house,  who  will  assign  them  places  in  the  proces- 
sion. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATES. 

Thursday,  February  24,  1848-  After  opening  of 
the  court,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks: 

Gentlemen  of  the  bar:  In  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Adams  the  court  will  not  proceed  to  day  with 
the  case  under  argument.  From  the  long  public  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Adams,  and  of  the  distinguished  stations 
he  has  held  in  the  government,  the  court  think  it 
their  duty  to  show  their  resp.ct  for  his  memory  by 
adjourning  to-day  without  transacting  any  business. 
Adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  1 1 o’clock. 


On  Monday,  the  21<t  instant,  John  Quincy  Adams 
sunk  in  his  seal,  in  presence  of  us  all,  by  a sudden 
illness,  from  which  he  never  recovered;  and  he  die  I, 
in  the  speaker’s  room,  at  a quarter  past  7 o’clock 
last  evening,  with  the  officers  of  the  house  and  the 
delegation  of  his  own  Massachusetts  around  him. 

Whatever  advanced  age,  long  experience,  grea', 
ability,  vast  learning,  accumulated  public  honors,  a 
spotless  private  character,  and  a firm  religious  faith, 
could  do,  to  render  any  one  an  object  of  interest, 
respect,  and  admiration,  they  had  done  for  this  dis- 
tinguished person;  and  interest,  respect,  and  admi, 
ration  are  hut  feeble  terms  to  express  the  feelings- 
with  which  the  members  of  this  house  and  the  pe  • 
pie  of  the  country  have  long  regarded  him. 

After  a life  of  eighty  years,  devoted  from  its  ear- 
liest maturity  to  the  public  service,  he  has  at  length 
gone  to  his  rest.  He  has  been  privileged  to  die  at 
his  post;  to  fall  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties; 
to  expire  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Capitol;  and  to 
have  his  last  scene  associated  forever  in  history  with 
the  birthday  of  that  illustrious  patriot,  whose  just 
discernment  brought  him  first  into  the  service  of  his 
country. 

The  close  of  such  a life,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, is  not  an  event  for  unmingled  emotions.  We 
cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  regret,  that  he  has 
died  as  he  has  died.  He  himself  could  have  desired 
no  other  end.  “This  is  the  end  of  earth,”  were  his 
last  words,  uttered  on  the  day  on  which  he  fell.  But 
we  might  almost  hear  him  exclaiming,  as  he  left  us 
— in  a language  hardly  less  familiar  to  him  than  his 
native  tongue — “Hoc,  est,  n imirum,  magis,  feliciter  de 
vita  migrare,  quammori.” 

It  is  for  others  to  suggest  what  honors  shall  be 
paid  to  his  memory.  No  acts  of  ours  are  necessary 
to  his  fame.  But  it  may  be  due  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  country,  that  the  national  sense  of  his  character 
and  services  should  be  fitly  commemorated. 

When  the  speaker  concluded — 

Mr.  Hudson,  of  Mass.,  rose  and  addressed  the 
bouse  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  1 rise  with  no  ordinary  emotion  to 
perform  a painful  duty,  which  has  been  assigned  me 
by  my  colleagues,  growing  out  of  an  event  which 
has  recently  occurred  in  the  midst  of  us,  the  an- 
nouncement of  which  has  just  been  made  by  the 
chair.  My  late  venerable  colleague  is  no  more!  A 
great  and  good  man  has  fallen!  He  has  been  strick 
en  down  in  the  midst  of  us,  while  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duties.  One  whose  public  services  are 
coeval  with  the  establishment  ol  our  government — 
one  who  has  come  down  to  us  from  paslgenerations, 
and  of  whom  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  was 
living  in  the  midst  of  posterity,  an  example  to  us 
and  to  those  who  come  after  us,  has  ceased  from  his 
labors,  and  gone  to  his  reward.  Tae  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  are  known  to  every  member 
of  this  bouse,  and  were  calculated  to  make  a deep 
and  lasting  impression.  They  weigh  so  heavily 
upon  my  own  mind  and  feelings,  that  I am  almost 
inclined  to  believe  that  silence  is  the  most  appropriate 
token  of  our  grief,  and  the  most  suitable  tribute  to 
his  memory. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Friday , 25 th  Feb. 

ms. 

At  the  usual  ho  r of  meeting  of  the  two  houses  of 
congress,  yesterday,  a full  attendance  of  members 
and  crowded  audiences  attested  the  deep  interest  of 
the  occasion  which  called  the  two  houses  to  offer 
public  testimonials  of  their  profound  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
breathed  Ins  last  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
whose  mortal  remains  yet  lay  within  the  walls  of  the 
Capitol. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  as  soon  as  the 
bouse  was  called  to  order — 

The  speaker  (the  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop)  rose  and 
in  a feeling  and  affecting  manner  addressed  the 
house  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  Representatives  cf  the  U.  S. : 

it  has  been  tbougtii  til  mat  the  cliair  should  an- 
nounce officially  to  the  house,  an  event  already 
known  to  the  members  individually,  and  which  has 
filled  all  our  hearts  with  sadness. 

A seal  on  this  floor  has  been  vacated,  towards 
which  our  eyes  have  been  accustomed  to  turn  with 
no  common  interest. 

A voice  has  been  hushed  forever  in  this  ball,  to 
which  all  ears  have  been  woDt  to  lisLen  with  pro- 
found reverence. 

A venerable  form  has  faded  from  our  sight, 
around  which  we  have  daily  clustered  with  an  affec- 
tionate regard. 

A name  lias  been  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the 
living  statesmen  of  our  land,  which  has  been  asso- 
ciated for  more  than  half  a century  with  the  highest 
civil  service,  and  the  loftiest  civil  renown. 


John  Quincy  Adams  was  born  on  the  11th  day  of 
July,  1767,  in  that  part  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 
which  was  subsequently  incorporated  into  a town  by 
the  name  of  Quincy,  and  hence  was  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  In  1778,  when  he  was  but  11 
years  of  age,  he  accompanied  his  lather,  John 
Adams,  to  France,  who  was  sent  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  as  commissioners  to  the 
court  of  Versailles.  After  remaining  in  France 
about  eighteen  months,  during  which  time  he  applied 
himself  closely  to  the  study  of  the  French  and  Latin 
languages,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  id  Au- 
gust, 1779.  In  November  of  the  same  year  his 
father  was  again  despatched  to  Europe  for  the  dis- 
charge of  diplomatic  services,  and  took  his  son  John 
Quincy  with  him.  At  Paris  he  was  put  to  school, 
and  when  m 1780  John  Adams  removed  to  Holland, 
his  son  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  public  school 
at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  of  the  University  at 
Leyden.  Francis  Dana,  who  accompanied  John 
Adams,  as  secretary  to  the  emoa^sy,  received  in 
1781  the  appointment  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Russia,  and  took  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  with  him  as  his  private  secretary. — 
Here  he  remained  till  October,  1782,  when  he  left 
Mr.  Dana  at  St.  Pelersburgh,  and  returned  through 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Hamburg,  aud  Bremen,  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  remained  some  months,  till  his  father 
took  him  to  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1783  From  that  time  till,17S4 
he  was  with  his  lather  in  England,  Holland,  anj 
Prance;  during  the  whole  of  which  period  he  was  a 
close  student. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  at  his  own  request,  his 
father  permitted  him  to  return  to  Massachusetts, 


where  he  entered  Harvard  University,  and  wa* 
graduated  in  1787  with  distinguished  honors.  Soon 
after  leaving  college  he  entered  the  office  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Theophilus  Parsons,  afterwards  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  the  usual 
period  of  three  years  in  the  study  of  the  law,  when 
he  entered  the  profession,  and  established  himself  at 
Boston. 

In  1794  Gen.  Washington  appointed  him  resident 
minister  to  Ihe  United  Netherlands.  From  that  pe- 
riod (ill  1801  he  was  in  Europe,  employed  iri  diplo- 
matic business,  and  as  a public  minister  in  Holland, 
England,  and  Prussia.  Just  as  Gen.  Washington 
was  retiring  from  office,  he  appointed  Mr.  Adams 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Portugal. — 
While  on  his  vfray  to  Lisbon  he  received  a new  com- 
mission, changing  his  destination  to  Berlin.  During 
his  residence  of  about  three  years  and  a half  at  Ber- 
lin, be  concluded  an  important  commercial  treaty 
with  Prussia — thus  accomplishing  the  object  of  bis 
mission.  He  was  recalled  near  the  close  of  bis  fa 
iher’s  administration,  and  arrived  in  his  native  coun 
ty  in  September,  1801. 

In  1802  he  was  chosen  by  the  Boston  district  to 
the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  soon  after  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  a senator  in  congress  for 
six  years  from  March  3,  1803.  He  remained  in  tho 
senate  of  the  United  Stales  until  1808,  when  he  re- 
signed. While  in  the  senate  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Harvard  U* 
Diversity,  an  office  which  tilled  with  distinguished 
ability. 

In  1809  lie  was  appointed  by  president  Madison  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  lo  the 
couri  of  Russia,  where  he  rendered  important  services 
to  his  country.  By  his  influence  with  that  court  he  in- 
duced Russia  lo  offer  her  mediation  between  G.  Britain 
and  the  U.  Slates  in  die  war  of  1S12;  and,  when  the 
proper  time  had  arrived,  he  was  placed  by  president 
Madison  at  the  bead  of  five  distinguished  commissioners 
lo  negotiate  a treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  at 
Ghent  in  1814.  Mr.  Adams  thpn  associated  with  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Gallatin  to  negotiate  a commercial  con- 
vention widi  Great  Britain,  and  was  forthwith  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  Wnile 
in  Europe,  in  1811,  he  received  the  appointment  of  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  supreme  caurt  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  declined. 

After  remaining  in  England  till  the  close  of  president 
Madison’s  administration,  he  was  called  home,  and  plac- 
ed by  president  Monroe  at  the  bead  of  the  department 
ofSstatc,  where  he  remained  eight  years. 

In  1825  he  was  chosen  by  the  house  of  representatives 
president  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  four  years. 
On  leaving  the  presidency  in  1829  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive place  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  1831  he  was  elected 
a membor  of  this  house,  and  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the 
people  hus  been  continued  in  that  office  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

This  is  but  a hasty  and  imperfect  enumeration  of  the 
public  stations  which  have  been  filled  by  my  late  lament- 
ed colleague  Of  the  manner  in  wh  eh  lie  discharged 

these  public  trusts  n is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  long  and  eventful  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  public  service,  and  the  ability  and  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  discharged  every  duty  are  known  and 
acknowledged  throughout  the  nation.  His  fame  is  so 
blended  with  his  country’s  history  that  it  will  live  when 
ail  the  frail  monuments  of  art  shall  have  crumbled  into 
dust.  By  his  death  the  country  has  lost  a pure  patriot, 
science  an  ardent  votary,  and  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom a devoted  friend. 

But  it  is  not  as  a public  man  merely  that  we  are  to 
contemplate  Mr.  Adams.  In  the  private  walks  of  life, 
“where  tired  dissimulation  drops  the  mask,”  and  man 
appears  as  he  really  is,  we  find  in  him  all  those  silent 
and  social  virtues  which  adorn  the  character.  Iiis  ar- 
dent love  of  justice,  his  inflexible  regard  for  truth,  Ilia 
stern  devotion  to  the  cause  o!  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
were  blended  with  meekness,  sobriety,  and  charity.  But 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  character  was  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  his  Redeemer. 

To  that  cause  he  was  publicly  dedicated  on  the  second 
day  of  his  earthly  existence,  and  throughout  a long  life 
he  manifested  a firm  belief  in  Divine  revelation,  and  a 
calm  trust  in  that  Being  who  rules  among  the  nations 
and  spreads  the  mantle  of  his  love  over  his  dependent 
children.  But  he  is  gone.  The  places  that  hare  known 
him  will  now  know  him  no  more  forever.  This  instance 
of  mortality,  at  once  so  peculiar  and  so  painful,  admo- 
nishes us  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  teaches  us  so 
to  number  our  duye  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom. 

We  tender  to  his  afflicted  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy, 
and  assure  them  that  a nation’s  tears  will  be  mingled 
with  theirs.  And  while  we  look  for  consolation  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  an  over  ruling  Providence,  we 
would  affectionately  commend  them  to  that  gracious 
Being  who  has  revealed  himself  as  the  father  of  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow’s  God  and  friend. 

Mr.  Hudson  concluued  by  offering  the  following  re- 
solutions: 

Resolved,  That  this  house  has  heard  with  the  deepest 
sensibility  of  the  death  in  thiscapitol  of  John  Quivcy 
Adams,  a member  of  the  house  from  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  as  a testimony  of  respect  for  the  me* 
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mory  o!  this  distinguished  statesman,  the  officers  an  i 
members  of  the  house  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of 
mourning,  and  attend  the  funeral  in  this  hall  on  Satur 
day  next,  at  12  o’clock. 

Resolved , That  a committee  be  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  funeral  solemnities. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  house  in  rela- 
tion to  the  death  of  John  Quincy  \dams  be  communi 
cated  to  the  faintly  of  the  deceased  by  the  clerk. 

Resolved,  That  this  house,  as  a further  mark  of  re- 
spect (or  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  do  adjourn  to 
Saturday  next,  the  day  appointed  for  the  funeral 

Relore  the  question  was  stated  on  these  resolutions — 
Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina  rose  and  said:  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  mingled  tones  of  sorrow,  like  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  have  come  unto  us  from  a sister  state — 
Massachusetts  weeping  for  her  honored  son.  The  st  ile 
I have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  once  endured 
with  yours  a comm  n suffering,  battled  for  a common 
cause,  and  rejoiced  in  a common  triumph.  Surely, 
then,  it  is  meet  that  in  this  the  day  of  your  affliction  we 
should  mingle  our  griefs. 

When  a great  man  falls,  the  nation  mourns,  when  a 
patriarch  is  removed,  the  people  weep.  Ours,  my  as 
sociates,  is  no  common  bereavement.  The  chain  which 
linked  our  hearts  with  the  gifted  spirits  of  former  times 
has  been  rudely  snapped.  The  lips  from  which  flowed 
those  living  and  glorious  truths  that  our  fathers  uttered 
are  hushed  in  death!  Yes.  tny  friends,  death  has  been 
among  us!  He  has  not  entered  the  humble  cottage  of 
some  unknown,  ignoble  peasant;  he  has  knorked  audi- 
bly at  the  palace  of  a nation!  His  footstep  has  been 
heard  in  the  hall  of  a state!  He  has  cloven  down  his 
victim  in  the  midst  of  the  councils  of  a people!  He  has 
borne  in  triumph  (rotn  among  you  the  gravest,  wisest, 
most  reverend  head!  Ah!  he  has  taken  him  as  a trophy 
who  was  once  chief  over  many  states,  adorned  with 
virtue,  and  learning,  and  truth;  he  has  borne  at  his 
chariot-wheels  a renowned  one  of  the  earth. 

There  was  no  incident  in  the  birth,  the  life,  the  death, 
of  Mr.  Adams  not  intimately  woven  with  the  history  of 
the  land.  Born  in  the  night  of  his  country’s  tribulation, 
he  heard  the  first  murmurs  of  discontent;  he  saw  the 
firs:  efforts  for  deliverance.  Whilst  yet  a little  child  he 
listened  with  eagerness  to  the  whispers  of  freedom  as 
they  breathed  from  the  lips  of  her  almost  inspired  apost- 
les: he  caught  the  fire  that  was  then  kindled;  his  eye 
beamed  with  the  first  ray;  he  watched  the  day  spring 
from  on  high,  and  long  befo  e he  departed  from  earth 
it  was  graciously  vouchsafed  unto  him  to  behold  the 
effulgence  of  her  noontide  glory. 

His  father  saw  the  promise  of  his  son,  and  daily  led 
him  by  the  hand  to  drink  of  the  very  fountain  of  light 
and  liberty  itself.  His  youthful  thoughts  were  kindled 
with  the  idealism  of  a republic,  whoso  living  form  and 
features  he  was  destined  to  behold  visibly.  Removed  at 
an  early  age  to  a distant  country,  he  there,  under  the 
eye  of  his  father,  was  instructed  in  the  rigid  lore  of  a 
Franklin,  as  I have  heard  him  say.  His  intellect  was 
expanded  by  the  conversations,  and  invigorated  by  the 
disquisitions,  of  the  Academicians,  whose  fiery  zeal 
even  at  that  early  period,  was  waking  up  the  mind  of 
France  to  deeper  thoughts,  bolder  inquiries,  and  more 
matured  reflection — to  result  ultimately,  as  we  all  know, 
in  terrific  action.  Returning  to  this  country,  he  entered 
into  the  cool  cloisters  of  the  college;  passed  through  the 
various  stages  to  acquire  that  discipline  of  mind  which 
intense  study  can  ul  me  impart;  and  thence,  as  he  was 
about  to  emerge,  appeared  those  buds  of  promise  which 
soon  blossomed  into  those  blushing  honors  he  afterwards 
wore  so  thick  around  hirn.  His  was  not  the  dreamy  life 
of  the  schools;  but  he  leapt  into  the  arena  of  activity, 
to  run  a career  of  glorious  emulation  with  the  gifted 
spirits  of  the  earth  He  saw  the  efforts  to  place  bis 
country  on  a deep  and  stable  foundation,  where  it  now 
rests.  He  had  seen  the  colonies  emerge  into  states,  and 
the  states  cemented  into  Union,  and  realized,  in  the 
formation  of  this  confederated  republic,  all  that  his 
ardent  hopes  had  pictured  out  in  the  recesses  of  schools. 
Young  as  l.e  then  wrs,  he  contributed,  by  the  energy  of 
his  mind  and  the  vigor  of  his  pen,  to  support  the  admin- 
istration of  W,.s  ingtou,  who,  we  have  jus'  been  told, 
transferred  him  at  an  early  age  to  a foreign  court; 
scarcely  initiated  info  its  diplomacy  before  his  services 
were  required  for  another  and  a more  extended  sphere. 
Passing  from  that,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
was  placed  by  the  suffrages  of  his  state  in  the  chamber 
of  the  other  end  of  this  capitol;  and  diere,  the  activity 
of  his  mind,  the  freedom  of  his  thought,  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  action,  rendered  him  to  his  constituents, 
for  the  time  being,  unacceptable,  by  uniting  him  to  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  retired  from  the  halls 
of  congress;  but  he  went  into  no  ignoble  ease.  Wea- 
ried with  the  toils,  heated  with  the  contests,  covered 
with  the  dust  of  polities,  he  withdrew  to  the  classic 
groves  of  Cambridge,  and  there  he  bathed  his  weary 
mind  in  the  pure  stream  of  intellectual  rest.  Purified, 
refreshed,  invi^ora'ed,  he  came  forth,  after  sincere  study 
and  devout  prayer,  todo  his  country  service.  He  was 
sent  immediately  to  Russia,  as  has  been  stated,  not  to 
repose  amidst  the  luxuries  of  courts,  or  in  rich  saloons, 
amidst  the  glitter  of  lights  and  the  swell  of  voluptuous 
music,  but  to  watch  the  swell  and  play  of  those  shadowy 
billows  with  which  all  Europe  heaved,  beneath  the 
throes  of  the  great  heart  of  France. 

Mr.  Adams  saw  and  felt  that  the  pulse  of  freedom, 
day  by  day,  beat  feebler  and  feebler  throughout  the 
continent.  He  counselled  the  ministers  of  Russia.  He 
was  one  of  those  that  stimulated  them  to  wake  from 
their  torpor;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  behold,  from 
he  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  those  mighty  hordes  pour 


out  upon  the  sunny  nations  of  the  south,  to  give  deliver- 
ance to  people,  states  and  powers.  His  own  country 
demanded  his  services,  and  he  became,  w'ith  Gallatin 
and  Clay,  a mediator  of  that  peace  between  two  nations 
which  we  trust  shall  exist  forever,  while  the  only  con- 
tests shall  be  those  of  good  will  on  earth  and  mutual 
brotherhood. 

He  went — as  his  father  had  gone  after  the  first  war  of 
the  Revolution — upon  the  termination  of  the  second 
war,  to  the  court  of  St.  Janies.  He  remained  not  long 
before  another  sphere  was  opened  to  him.  As  secretary 
of  state,  for  eight  years,  he  fulfilled  the  arduous  duties 
incident  to  that  high  post,  in  a conntry  just  emerging 
from  conflict.  To  the  highest  office  of  the  people  he 
was  quickly  raised;  and  h >w  in  that  sphere  he  moved, 
with  what  ease,  ability  and  grace,  we  all  know,  and 
history  will  record;  he  crushed  no  heart  beneath  the 
rude  grasp  of  proscription;  he  left  no  heritage  of  widows’ 
cries  or  orphans’  tears. 

He  disrobed  himself  with  dignity  of  the  vestures  of 
office,  not  to  retire  to  the  shades  of  Quincy,  but,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  intellect,  in  the  vigor  of  his  thought,  to 
leap  into  this  arena,  and  to  continue,  as  he  bad  begun, 
a disciple,  an  ardent  devotee,  at  the  temple  of  his  coun- 
try’s freedom.  How,  in  this  department,  he  ministered 
to  his  country’s  wants, we  all  know  and  have  witnessed. 
How  often  we  have  crowded  into  that  aisle,  and  clus- 
tered around  that  now  vacant  desk,  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  wisdom,  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
venerable  sage  we  can  all  remember,  for  it  was  but  of 
yesterday.  Rut  what  a change!  How  wondrous!  how 
sudden!  ’Tis  like  a vision  of  the  night.  That  form 
which  we  beheld  but  a few  days  since  is  now  cold  in 
death! 

But  the  last  Sabbath,  and  in  this  hall  he  worshipped 
with  others.  Now  bis  spirit  mingles  with  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  and  the  just  made  perfect,  in  the  eternal 
adoration  of  the  living  God.  With  him  “this  is  the  end 
of  earth.’’  He  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 
He  is  gone — and  forever!  The  sun  that  ushers  in  the 
morn  of  that  next  holy  day,  while  it  gilds  the  lofty  dome 
of  the  capitol,  shall  rest  with  soft  and  mellow  light  upon 
the  consecrated  spot  beneath  who=e  turf  forever  lies  the 
Patriot  Father  and  the  Patriot  Sase! 

Mr-  Vinton  rose  and  addressed  the  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  (said  he,)  when  the  messenger  of  death  enters 
this  hall,  and  bids  one  of  us  come  away,  it  is  our  custom 
to  commit  exclusively  to  some  colleague  of  the  departed 
member  the  solemn  ceremony  of  its  announcement. — 
Usage  requires  no  more.  But  the  venerable  man  whom 
the  destroying  angel  smote  down  in  our  very  presence — 
the  book  of  whose  great  life  is  now  written  and  finished — 
stood  out  far  beyond  the  rest  of  us,  upon  a broader  and 
higher  elevation.  It  is  true  he  was  the  son  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  her  belongs  the  proud  honor  of  having 
given  him  birth.  But  he  was  more  than  the  son  of 
Massachusetts;  he  did  not  belong  to  her  alone;  he 
ofF-red  himself  to  his  country,  and  she  made  him  her 
property.  His  fame,  his  wisdom,  and  his  works,  were 
all  his  country’s.  These  are  his  rich  and  common  legacy 
to  us  all.  It  is  therefore  that  we  of  the  great  national 
brotherhood  claim  the  precious  privilege  to  cluster  close 
around  the  children  of  Massachusetts — to  take  part  with 
them  in  this  sad  solemnity — to  sympathise  with  them, 
and  along  with  them — to  give  utterance  to  our  sorrow, 
to  our  reverence,  to  onr  veneration  for  the  departed 
dead,  and  to  our  deep  nffliction  in  this  great  national 
bereavement.  I did  not  rise— I dare  not  attempt  one 
word  of  eulogy  upon  the  illustrious  dead — nor  dare  I 
venture  to  portray  his  exalted  character  as  a statesman, 
or  the  bright  virtues  of  his  private  life.  I know  how 
incompetent  1 am  to  the  performance  of  such  a task. — 

I trust  that  in  due  time,  and  on  some  fitting  occasion, 
this  will  be  done  by  some  one  of  the  great  and  gifted 
intellects  of  Massachusetts.  But  still  I hope  I may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  no  man  ha9  heretofore  died,  when 
a member  of  this  body,  who  will  fill  so  large  a space  in 
his  country’s  history,  or  who  has  stamped  so  deeply  his 
impress  on  her  institutions.  The  solemnity  of  the 
occasion  forbids,  perhaps  the  period  has  not  yet  arrived, 
for  the  expression  of  an  unbiassed  opinion  respecting 
the  effect  of  this  on  his  country’s  welfare.  But  when 
time  shall  have  numbered  with  the  dead  us  who  were 
actors  with  him  upon  this  great  drama  of  life;  when  the 
partialities  of  his  friends,  and  the  prejudices  of  his 
enemies,  if  any  he  have  left  behind,  shall  have  been 
buried  in  one  common  grave,  he  and  the  work  of  his 
great  life  may  be  safely  trusted  to  the  truthful  historian, 
and  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  posterity.  To  this 
great  and  iust  ordeal,  he,  with  all  the  renowned  and 
mighty  of  the  earth  who  have  gone  before  him,  must 
come  at  last.  As  to  its  verdict,  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  best,  and  were  most  devoted  to  him,  are  most  wil- 
ling to  commit  him,  and  all  that  he  achieved.  The 
time,  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  con- 
spire to  excite  the  profoundest  sensation  everywhere,  as 
it  has  done  in  this  hall,  and  especially  to  teach  us  “what 
shadows  we  are,  and  wh  t shadows  we  pursue;’’  to 
teach  us  how  vain  and  valueless  are  all  our  struggles 
and  contests  here  for  distinction  or  for  power;  and, above 
all,  that  no  human  greatness,  no  fame,  no  honor,  no 
high  attainment,  no  divine  exaltation  of  intellect,  can 
aught  avail  us  to  avert  the  dread  sentence  of  God  upon 
poor  mortal  man:  “Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou 
shah  return.” 

Mr.  McDowell,  of  Virginia,  then  rose  and  said:  Such 
for  half  a century.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  the  eminent 
position  of  Mr.  Adams  in  the  eye9  of  his  countrymen; 
his  participation  in  the  highest  honors  which  it  was 
theirs  to  give;  his  intimate  association  with  controlling 
events  in  their  national  annals,  and  with  the  formation 


of  that  public  opinion  which  brought  them  about;  such 
the  veneration  and  almost  universal  homage  entertained 
for  his  intellect  and  virtues;  and  such  in  nil  respects  his 
great  relatii  ns  to  this  entire  union,  and  to  the  daily 
thought  of  its  growing  millions,  that  on  thissnd  occasion 
the  language  of  all  its  parts  will  be  that  of  lnmentation 
and  tribute.  It  is  not  for  Massachusetts  to  mourn  alone 
over  a solitary  and  exclusive  bereavement.  It  is  not 
for  her  to  feel  alone  a solitary  and  exclusive  sorrow. — 
No,  sir;  no!  Her  sister  commonwealths  gather  to  her 
side  in  this  hour  of  her  affliction,  and,  intertwining 
their  arms  with  hers,  they  bend  together  over  the  bier 
of  her  illustrious  son— feeling  as  she  feels,  and  weeping 
as  she  w eeps,  over  a sage,  a patriot  and  a statesman 
gone!  It  was  in  these  great  characteristics  of  individ- 
ual and  of  public  man  that  his  country  reverenced 
that  son  when  living,  and  such,  with  a painful  sense 
of  her  common  loss,  will  she  deplore  him  now  that  he 
is  dead. 

Born  in  our  revolutionary  day  and  brought  up  in 
early  and  cherished  intimacy  with  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  the  republic,  he  was  a living  bond  of 
connexion  between  the  present  and  the  past — the 
venerable  representative  of  the  memories  of  another 
age,  and  the  zealous,  watchful,  and  powerful  one  of 
the  expectations,  interests,  and  progressive  know 
ledge  of  his  own. 

There  he  sat,  with  his  intense  eye  upon  every 
thing  that  passed,  the  picturesque  and  rare  old  maD, 
unapproachable  by  all  others  in  the  unity  of  his 
character  and  in  the  thousand-fold  anxieties  which 
centred  upon  him.  No  human  being  ever  entered 
this  hall  without  turning  habitually  and  with  heart- 
felt deference  first  to  him,  and  few  ever  left  it  without 
pausing  as  they  went  to  pour  out  their  blessings  upon 
that  spirit  of  consecration  to  the  country  which 
brought  and  which  kept  him  here. 

Standing  upon  the  extreme  boundary  of  human 
life,  and  disdaining  all  the  relaxations  and  exemp- 
tions of  age,  his  outer  framework  only  was  crum- 
bling away.  The  glorious  engine  within  still  work- 
ed on  unhurt,  uninjured,  aimid  all  the  dilapidations 
around  it,  and  worked  on  with  its  wonted  and  its 
iron  power  until  the  blow  was  sent  from  above 
which  crushed  it  into  fragments  before  us.  And 
however  appalling  that  blow,  and  however  profound- 
ly it  smote  upon  our  own  feelings  as  we  beheld  its 
extinguishing  effect  upon  his,  where  else  could  it 
have  fallen  so  fitly  upon  him?  Where  else  could  be 
have  been  relieved  from  the  yoke  of  his  labors  so 
well  as  in  the  field  where  he  bore  them?  Where 
else  would  he  himself  have  been  so  willing  to  have 
yielded  up  his  life  as  upon  the  post  of  duty  and  by 
the  side  of  that  very  altar  to  which  he  had  devoted 
it?  Where  but  in  the  capitol  of  his  country,  to 
which  all  the  throbbings  arid  hopes  of  his  heart  had 
been  given,  would  the  dying  patriot  be  so  willing 
that  those  hopes  and  throbbings  should  cease?  And 
where  but  from  this  mansion  house  of  liberty  on 
earth  could  this  dying  Christian  more  filly  go  to  his 
mansion  house  of  eternal  liberty  on  high? 

But  kindling  to  the  imagination  and  soothing  even 
to  the  feelings  as  is  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams,  with 
all  the  accessories  and  associations  of  this  spot 
arouod  him,  how  infinitely  deeper  is  the  interest 
which  is  given  to  it  by  the  conviction  that  he  was 
willing  and  ready  to  meet  it?  He  was  happily  spared, 
by  the  preservation  of  his  rich  faculties  to  the  last, 
from  becoming  a melancholy  spectacle  of  dotard  and 
drivelling  old  age.  He  was  still  more  happily  spared, 
by  the  just  and  wise  aud  truthful  use  of  those  facul- 
ties, from  becoming  the  melancholy  and  revolting 
spectacle  of  irreverent  and  wicked  old  age.  None 
knew  belter  or  felt  more  deeply  than  he  that 
“ ’Tie  not  ihe  whole  of  life  to  live, 

Nor  all  of  death  to  die;” 

and  hence  for  long  years  his  life  has  been  a continu- 
ous and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  great  truth  inat, 
whilst  the  fear  of  man  is  the  consummation  of  all 
folly,  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom. 
To  such  an  one,  “composure”  amid  the  perils  of 
death  and  when  “the  last  of  earth  has  come,”  is  a 
supporting  power  frtquenlly  and  divinely  given;  and, 
if  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  him,  as  to  a prophet 
of  old,  to  be  spared  the  bitterness  of  death  and  to 
go  to  the  heaven  that  be  looked  for  and  that  he  loved, 
in  a chariot  of  fire,  yet  to  the  eye  of  human  faith 
his  access  to  the  same  abode  has  been  as  speedy  and 
as  safe.  Instead  oi  wearing  away  under  the  waste 
of  disease,  and  passing  through  ail  the  woes  and 
weaknesses  which  dissolving  natuie  generally  un- 
dergoes, a blow  of  brief  but  mortal  agony  strikes 
him  at  once  into  the  tomb,  and  thus  his  spirit,  in- 
stantly treed,  goes  right  up  to  the  parent  fountain 
from  which  it  came.  The  messenger  calls,  the  soul 
is  in  heaven. 

At  this  moment  of  lresh  affliction,  whilst  standing 
in  the  very  presence  of  death,  it  is  not  meet  to  go 
any  special  review  of  the  labors  or  opinions  of  the 
departed.  Whatever  may  be  thought  ol  those  poli- 
tically, posterity  will  never  deny  to  him  the  pos- 
session of  great  talents,  actuated  by  great  virtues, 
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and  directed  with  boldness,  honesty,  and  earnest 
purpose,  for  an  unequalled  length  of  time,  whatever, 
in  his  judgment,  was  best  for  the  interests,  honor, 
and  perpetuity  of  his  country.  This  is  the  lesson 
taught  by  his  life.  That  which  is  taught  by  his  death 
calls  upon  us  all,  with  solemn  appealing  cry  “Be  ye 
oh,  be  ready,  for  you  know  not  the  hour  when  the 
Son  of  man  cometh!” 

Mr.  Newell  rose  and  mored  the  following  as  an 
additional  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  seat  in  this  hall  just  vacated  by 
the  death  of  the  late  John  Qoinct  Adams,  be  unoc- 
cupied for  thirty  days,  and  that  it,  together  with  the 
hall,  remain  clothed  with  the  symbol  of  mourning 
during  that  time. 

Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  rose  and  said:  Mr. 
Speaker:  1 do  not  rise  to  present  an  eulogiura  upon 
the  character  of  the  deceased,  but  1 am  confident 
that  every  manifestation  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  dead  will  meet  with  a cordial  re- 
sponse from  every  member  of  this  house.  In  com 
pliance  with  the  suggestions  of  several  members,  and 
in  accordance  with  my  own  feelings,  I ask  leave  to 
introduce  the  following  additional  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  speaker  appoint  one  member  of 
this  house  from  each  state  and  territory  as  a com- 
mittee of  escort  for  the  remains  of  our  venerable 
friend,  the  honorable  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  the 
place  designated  by  his  friends  for  his  interment. 

All  the  above  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  Vinton  of  Ohio,  then  moved  that  the  speaker’s 
announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Hon  John  Quincy 
Adams  be  entered  on  the  journal.  This  also  was 
agreed  to  unanimously,  and  then  the  house  adjorned 
to  Saturday. 

The  following  members  compose  the  committee 
of  one  member  from  each  state,  appointed  in  com- 
pliance with  one  of  the  foregoing  resolutions: 

Mr.  Hudson,  of  Massachusetts,  chairman. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Me.  Mr  Brown,  of  Miss. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  N.  H.  Mr.  Morse,  of  La. 

Mr.  Marsh,  of  Vt.  Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Thurston,  of  R.  1.  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Ky. 

Mr.  Cocke,  of  Tenn. 

Mr.  Wick,  of  Ind. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  of  111. 

Mr.  Bowlin,  of  Mo. 


Mr.  Johnson,  Ark. 

Mr.  M’Clelland,  of  Mich. 
Mr.  Cabell,  of  Flo. 

Mr.  Kaufman,  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Leffler,  of  Iowa, 

Mr.  Tweedy,  Wis.  ter. 


Mr.  Smith,  of  Conn. 

Mr.  White,  of  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edsall,  of  N.  J. 

Mr.  Dickey,  of  Pa. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Del. 

Mr.  Roman,  of  Md. 

Mr.  McDowell,  of  Va. 

Mr.  Barringer,  of  N.  C. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Ga. 

Mr.  Gayle,  of  Ala. 

In  the  senate,  after  the  formal  annunciation  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Adams  had  been  made — 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass.,  rose  and  thus  addressed  that 
body — 

Mr.  President:  By  the  recent  affliction  of  my  col. 
league,  a painful  duty  involves  upon  me.  The  mes- 
sage  just  delivered  from  the  house  proves  that  the 
band  ol  God  has  been  again  among  us.  A great  and 
good  man  has  gone  from  our  midst.  If,  in  speaking 
of  John  (^jincy  Adams,  I can  give  utterance  to  the 
language  ot  my  heart,  I am  confident  1 shall  meet 
with  a response  from  the  senate. 

H«  was  born  in  the  then  province  of  Massachu- 
setts, while  she  was  girding  herself  for  the  great  re- 
volutionary struggle  which  was  then  before  her. — 
His  parentage  is  too  well  known  to  need  even  an  al- 
lusion; yet  1 may  be  pardoned  if  I say  that  his  father 
•eemed  born  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  our  free 
government,  and  bis  mother  was  a suitable  compani- 
on and  colaborer  of  such  a patriot.  The  cradle 
hymns  of  the  child  were  the  song  of  liberty.  The 
power  and  competence  of  man  for  self  government 
were  the  topics  which  he  most  frequently  heard  dis- 
cussed by  the  wise  men  of  the  day,  and  the  inspira- 
tion thus  caught  gave  form  the  pressure  to  his  after 
life.  I bus  early  imbued  with  the  love  of  free  insti- 
tutions, educated  by  his  father  for  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  early  led  by  Washington  to  its  altar, 
he  has  stood  before  the  world  as  one  of  its  eminent 
■talesmen.  He  has  occupied,  in  turn,  almost  every 
place  of  honor  which  the  country  could  give  him, 
and  tor  more  ihan  half  a century  has  been  thus  iden- 
tified with  its  history.  Under  any  circumstances,  I 
should  fe>-|  myself  unequal  to  the  task  of  rendering 
justice  to  his  memory,  but,  with  the  debilitating  el- 
led  ol  bad  health  still  upon  me,  1 can  only  with  ex- 
treme brevity  touch  upon  some  of  the  most  promi- 
cent  features  of  his  life. 

While  yet  a young  man  he  was,  in  May,  1794,  ap- 

£oinled  minister  resident  to  the  slates  general  of  the 
tnited  Netherlands.  In  May,  1796,  two  years  after, 
he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Lisbon, 
in  Portugal.  Tnese  honors  were  conferred  on  him 
by  George  Washington,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
o f the  senate. 


In  May,  1797,  tie  was  appainted  minister  plcnioo 
tentiary  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  Mirch,  1793. 
and  probably  while  at  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  with  full  powers  to  nego'ia'e  a treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  Sweden. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  elect 
ed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  a senator,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  stm:  >n  in  this  chamber 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1803,  until  June,  1808,  when, 
differing  from  his  colleague  and  from  the  state  upon 
a great  political  question,  he  resigned  his  seal.  In 
June,  1809,  he  was  n uninated  an  I app  linte  i minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

While  at  that  court,  in  February,  1811,  he  was 
appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Judge  Cushing,  but  never  took  his  seat 
upon  the  bench. 

In  May,  1813  he,  with  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Biy- 
ard,  was  nominated  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  under  the  mediation  of  Russia, 
and  a treaty  of  commerce  with  R issia.  From  causes 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice,  nothing  was  ac- 
complished under  this  appointment.  But  afterwards, 
in  Junuary,  1814,  he,  with  Messrs.  Gallatin,  Bayard, 
Clay,  and  Russell,  were  appointed  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary to  negotiate  a treaty  of  peace  and  a treaty 
of  commerce  with  Great  Btilain.  This  mission  sue 
ceeded  in  effecting  a pacification,  and  the  name  of 
Mr.  Adams  is  subscribed  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

Alter  this  eventful  crisis  in  our  public  affairs  he 
was,  in  February,  1815,  selected  by  Mr.  Madison  to 
represent  the  country  and  protect  its  interests  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  and  he  remained  there  as  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  until  Mr. 
Monroe  became  president  of  the  United  Slates. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1817,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  new  administration,  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  stale,  and  continued  in  the  office  while  that 
gentleman  was  at  the  head  of  the  administration. 

In  1825  he  was  elected  his  successor,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  president  for  one  term,  ending 
on  the  3J  of  March,  1829. 

Here  followed  a brief  period  of  repose  from  public 
service,  and  Mr.  Adams  retired  to  the  family  mansion 
at  Quincy,  but  was  elected  a member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  from  the  district  in  which  he  lived 
at  the  next  election  which  occurred  after  his  return 
to  it,  and  took  his  seat  in  December,  1831:  lie  retain- 
ed it  by  successive  elections  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

1 have  not  ventured  on  this  occasion  beyond  a bare 
enumeration  of  the  high  places  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence which  have  been  conferred  upon  the  deceased. 
Tiie  service  covers  a period  of  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury, and  what  language  can  1 employ  which  will 
portray  more  forcibly  the  great  merits  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  confidence  reposed  turn  by  the  public,  or 
the  ability  wi'h  which  he  discharged  the  duties  de- 
volved upon  him,  than  by  this  simple  narration  of 
recorded  facts?  An  ambitious  man  could  not  desire 
a more  emphatic  eulogy. 

Mr.  Adams,  however  was  not  merely  a statesman, 
t,ut  a ripe,  accomplished  scholar,  who,  during  a life 
of  remarkably  well  directed  industry  made  those 
great  acquirements  which  adorned  his  character  and 
gave  to  it  the  manly  strength  of  wisdom  aud  intelli 
gence. 

As  a statesman  and  patriot,  he  will  rank  among 
the  illustrious  men  of  an  age  prolific  in  great  names, 
and  greatly  distinguished  for  its  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  productions  of  his  pen  are  proofs  of  a 
vigorous  mind,  imbued  with  a profound  knowledge 
of  what  it  investigates,  and  of  a memory  which  was 
singularly  retentive  aud  capacious. 

But  his  character  is  not  made  up  of  those  conspic- 
uous qualities  alone.  He  will  be  remembered  for 
the  virtues  of  private  life — for  his  elevated  moral 
example — for  his  integrity —for  his  devotion  to  his 
duties  as  a Christian,  as  a neighbor  and  as  the  head 
of  a family.  In  all  these  relations  few  persons  have 
seta  more  steadfast  or  brighter  example,  and  few 
have  descended  to  the  grave  where  the  broken  ties 
of  social  and  demeslic  affection  have  been  more  sin- 
cerely lamented.  Great  as  may  be  t ,e  loss  to  tbe 
public  of  one  so  gifted  and  wise  it  is  by  the  family 
mat  his  death  will  be  most  deeply  felt.  His  aged 
and  beloved  partner,  who  has  so  long  shared  the 
honors  of  his  career,  and  lo  whom  all  who  know  her 
are  bound  by  the  ties  of  friendship,  will  believe  that 
we  share  her  grief,  mourn  her  bereavement,  and 
sympathize  with  her  in  her  affliction. 

It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  earnest  wish  of  his 
heart  to  die,  like  Chatham,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors. 
It  was  a sublime  thought,  that  where  be  had  toiled 
iu  the  house  of  the  nation,  in  hours  of  the  day  de* 
voted  to  its  service,  the  stroke  of  death  should  reach 
him,  and  there  sever  the  lies  of  love  and  patriotism 
which  bound  bun  to  earth.  He  fell  iu  bis  seat,  at 
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tacked  by  paralysis,  of  which  he  ha  I before  been  a 

ictim.  To  describe  the  scene  which  ensued  would 
•e  impossible.  |i  was  in  ire  than  the  spontaneous 
gush  of  f eel  in ; which  ill  such  events  call  forth,  si 
much  to  tile  honor  of  our  nature.  It  was  the  ex- 
pression of  reverence  for  his  m iial  w irth;  of  admi- 
ration for  his  great  intellectual  endowments,  ml  if 
veneration  for  his  age  an  I public  services.  V 
gathered  round  the  sufferer,  and  the  strung  spinpathy 
and  deep  feeling  which  manifested  itself  sho  wed  that 
tne  business  of  the  house  (which  was  instantly  id. 
journed)  was  forgotten  amid  the  distress'!  ig  anx  eties, 
of  the  moment.  He  was  soon  re  nave  I in  ih  i toirt 
ment  of  the  speaker,  where  he  ra  n lined  surrounded 
by  afflicted  friends  till  the  weary  clay  resigns  I its 
immortal  spirit.  “Tms  is  the  end  of  earth!”  Brief, 
but  emphatic  words.  They  were  among  the  last 
uttered  bv  the  dying  Ciristian. 

Thus  has  closed  the  life  of  one  whose  purity,  pa 
triolism,  talents,  and  learning  have  seldom  been  se- 
riously questioned.  To  say  that  he  had  faults, 
would  only  be  declaring  that  ha  was  human.  Lit 
him  who  is  exempt  from  error  venture  to  pumt  the  n 
out.  In  this  long  career  of  public  life  it  wo  ild  be 
strange  if  the  venerable  in  »u  had  not  mat  with  many 
who  have  differed  from  hi  n in  sentiment,  or  wrio 
have  condemned  his  acts.  If  there  be -uch,  let  ih s 
mantle  of  oblivion  be  thrown  over  eich  unkin  I 
'bought.  Let  not  the  grave  of  tbe  ol  I mn  eloq  isnt 
he  desecrated  by  unfriendly  remembrances,  out  let 
us  yield  our  homage  to  his  man/  virtues,  an  I let  i: 
■*e  our  prayer  that  we  may  so*p:rfor  n our  duties 
here  that,  if  sum  noned  in  a like  sudden  and  appal- 
ling manner,  we  may  not  be  fount  unprepare  i or 
unable  to  utter  his  worJs,  “1  am  composed.” 

Mr.  President,  with  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
character  and  services  of  a great  man,  I leave  the 
subject  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  by  moving  tin 
resolutions  which  I send  to  the  chair. 

Resoloed.  That  the  senate  has  received  with  dee  i 
sensibility  the  message  from  the  house  of  repress  i 
tatives  announcing  the  death  of  the  Hou.  Johj 
Quincy  Adams,  a rep  esentative  from  the  state  of 
Massachusetts. 

Resolved , Thit  in  tekin  of  respect  for  ths  memory 
of  the  deceased,  the  senile  wnt  attend  his  funeral  at 
the  hour  appointed  by  tbe  house  ot  representatives 
and  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  miuruiur  for  3J 

days. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a further  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  senate  do  no.v  ad- 
journ until  Saturday  next,  to  tbe  li  ue  appointed  for 
the  funeral. 

Tne  resolutions  having  been  read-— 

Mi.  Benton,  ol  Missouri,  adJressed  the  senate  as 
follows:  Mr.  President:  Tne  voice  of  his  native 
state  has  been  heard,  through  one  of  the  senat  irs  of 
Massachusetts,  announcing  the  death  of  her  a -ei 
and  most  distinguished  son.  Tne  v ice  of  the  oth  -r 
senator  from  M issachusetis  is  not  heard,  nor  is  his 
presence  seen.  A do  nestic  calamity,  known  to  us 
all,  and  tell  by  us  all,  confines  him  to  the  chamber 
ol  grief  wnile  the  senate  is  occupied  with  the  pub 
tic  manifestations  of  a respect  and  sorrow  which  a 
national  loss  inspires.  In  the  absence  of  th  4 sena- 
tor, and  as  the  member  of  this  oody  longest  here  it 
is  not  unfitting  or  unbecoming  in  me  to  second  the 
motion  which  has  been  made  for  extending  the  last 
honors  of  the  senate  to  him  who,  lorty-five  years 
ago,  was  a marcher  of  this  body,  who,  at  the  time  of 
ms  death,  was  among  Ihe  oldest  members  of  the 
house  ol  representatives,  and  who,  putting  the  years 
of  his  service  together,  was  the  oldest  of  all  the 
member*  ot  K he  American  government. 


C , , r 9 ...  r uiuie  iaci3 

of  ins  life,  Which  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Davu)  has  so  strikingly  stated,  that,  from  early 
manhood  lo  octogeiieuanau  age,  na  nas  bean  con- 
stantly  and  most  honorably  employed  in  the  public 
service.  F or  a period  oi  more  man  fifty  years,  from 
the  time  ot  bis  first  appointment  as  minister  abroad 
under  Washington  to  Ms  last  election  to  the  house  of 
representatives  by  the  people  „f  ti.s  native  district 
he  has  ueen  constantly  retained  iu  the  public  service’ 
and  that,  not  by  the  tavor  of  a sovereign,  or  by  he- 
reditary title,  but  by  tne  elections  and  app  not  uents 
ol  republican  government.  1'uis  fact  makes  the 
eulogy  ol  the  illustrious  deceased.  For  wfiat  ex- 
cept a union  ol  all  the  qualities  which  command  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  man,  cmid  have  ensured  a 
public  service  so  long,  by  appointments  free  aud 
popular,  and  Irorn  sources  so  various  and  exalted?— 
Minister  many  times  abroad;  member  of  this  body 
member  of  the  bou.e  of  representatives;  cabinet  ..ik 
nisters  president  of  the  United  States;  sue*  hM 
been  the  galaxy  of  Ms  splendid  appo  n menu  A,M 
what  but  moral  excellence  the  most  perfect- 
iectual  ability  tie  must  eminent;  fimMyl’e To t 
unwavering;  ser  .ee  the  must  useful,  would  have 
eob.mau.lou  «UC  I a succession  0(  appo.MuJOj  . ,o 
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exalted,  and  from  sources  so  various  and  so  emi- 
nent? Nothing  less  could  have  commanded  such  a 
series  of  appointments;  and  accordingly  we  see  the 
union  of  all  these  great  qualities  in  him  who  has  re- 
ceived them. 

In  this  long  career  of  public  service  Mr.  Adams 
was  distinguished  not  only  by  faithful  attention  to  all 
the  great  duties  of  his  stations,  but  to  all  their  less 
and  minor  duties.  He  was  not  the  Salaminian  gal 
ley,  to  be  launched  only  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
but  he  was  the  ready  vessel,  always  launched  when 
the  duties  of  his  station  required  it,  he  the  occasion 
great  or  small.  As  president,  as  cabinet  minister,  as 
minister  abroad,  he  examined  all  questions  that  came 
before  him,  and  examined  ail,  in  all  their  parts,  in 
all  the  minutiae  of  their  detail,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
vastness  of  their  comprehension.  As  senator,  and 
as  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
obscure  committee  room  was  as  much  the  witness  of 
his  laborious  applications  to  the  drudgery  of  legisla- 
tion as  the  halls  of  the  two  houses  were  to  the  ever- 
ready  speech,  replete  with  knowledge,  which  in- 
structed all  hearers,  enlightened  all  subjects,  and 
gave  dignity  and  ornament  to  debate. 

Inthe  obseivane  cf  all  the  proprieties  of  life, 
Mr.  Adams  was  a most  noble  and  impressive  exam- 
ple. He  cultivated  the  minor  as  well  as  the  greater 
virtues.  Wherever  his  presence  could  give  aid  and 
countenance  to  what  was  useful  and  honorable  to 
man,  there  he  was.  In  the  exercises  of  the  school 
and  of  the  college — in  the  meritorious  meetings  of 
the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  commercial  so 
cieties — in  attendance  upon  Divine  worship — he 
gave  the  punctual  attendance  rarely  seen  but  in 
those  who  are  free  from  the  weight  of  public  cares. 

Punctual  to  every  duty,  death  found  him  at  the 
post  of  duty;  and  where  else  could  it  have  found 
him,  at  any  stage  of  his  career,  for  the  fifty  years  of 
his  illustrious  public  life?  From  the  time  of  his 
first  appointment  by  Washington  to  his  Iasi  eleclion 
by  the  people  of  his  native  town,  where  could 
death  have  found  him  but  at  the  posl  ol  duty?  At 
that  post,  in  the  fullness  of  age,  in  the  ripeness  ol 
renown,  crowned  with  honors,  surrounded  by  his 
family,  hi6  friends,  and  admirers,  and  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  national  representation,  he  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  leaving  behind  him  the 
memory  of  public  services  which  are  the  history  of 
his  country  for  half  a century,  and  the  example  of  a 
life,  public  anu  private,  which  should  be  the  study 
atid  the  model  of  the  generations  of  his  countrymen. 

When  Mr.  B.  concluded,  the  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  senate  adjourned  to 
Saturday. 


PRESI  DEi\  CY,  1848. 


THE  NEW  YORK  PARTIES. 

The  Washington  Union  of  the  24th  roundly  and 
flatly  contradicts  statements  which  it  quotes  from  the 
‘Charleston  Evening  Mews’  and  the  Philadelphia 
‘North  American,’  which  went  to  say,  that  the 
barnburner  section  of  the  democracy  of  New  York, 
through  their  leaders,  had  proposed  10  Mr.  Polk  to 
sacrifice  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Cass  as  preliminary 
to  giving  in  their  adhesion  to  the  old  hunkers,  the 
other  branch  of  the  democratic  party  of  the  slate, 
and  suggesting  Judge  Woodbury  as  a compromise 
candidate.  1 his  it  is  added,  Mr.  Polk  consented  to, 
upon  condition  that  Mr.  Ritchie,  if  the  democracy 
was  successful  should  retain  his  present  position  as 
official  editor.  >lr.  Woodbury  being  consulted,  re- 
plied that  he  would  not  have  the  presidency  with 
such  a condition.  Mr.  Poik  adhered  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
and  the  “treaty  ol  peace”  between  the  parties  failed. 
The  North  American  writer  stales  that  he  has  the 
report  from  ‘ one  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  party — a 
member  of  the  house  and  a gentleman  of  undoubted 
integrity” — to  which  the  Union  replies,  that  ‘-the 
gentleman  of  undoubted  integrity  ” has  been  himseli 
most  signally  duped  or  he  is  egregiously  quizzing  the 
aforesaid  correspondent.  We  say  positively  that 
there  is  not  a word  of  truth  in  all  ibis.” 

GREAT  CLAY  MEETING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  meeting  ol  the  w ings  of  New  Yoik,  friendly 
to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  lor  the  presidency, 
held  at  Castle  garden  on  Thursday  evening,  17th 
February,  was  attended  by  a large  concourse  of  en 
thusiastic  citizens.  The  mention  of  the  distinguished 
statesman’s  name  never  failed  to  call  forth  loud 
etieers.  Henry  Grinnell,  esq.,  presided,  assisted  by 
numerous  vice  presidents. 

N.  B.  Blunt,  esq.,  read  aD  address  expressive  of 
the  objects  of  the  meeting.  Its  concluding  para- 
graphs are  as  follow: 

We,  therefore,  the  whigs  of  New  Yorkj'do  hereby 
Dominate  and  do  earnestly  recommend  to  the  whigs 
of  the  Union,  Henry  Clay,  as  our  candidate  for 
TtEEsitkNT  or  the  United  States. 


While  we  thus  express  our  preference,  we  dis- 
claim any  right  to  dictate  to  any  portion  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  the  course  they  should  pursue,  but,  be 
lieving  a large  majority  of  the  people  to  be  opposed 
to  the  present  administration,  we  ask  and  entreat 
Ibat  at  least  we  should  preserve  unity  of  action,  and 
that,  by  a combined  and  vigorous  effort,  the  will  of 
the  majority  should  be  made  known  and  fell. 

To  this  end  we  pledge  ourselves  to  abide  the  re- 
sult of  the  national  convention  to  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  7th  of  June  nest,  and  to  those  who 
have  heretofore  been  colaborers  and  fellow  workers 
with  us  in  Ihe  cause  of  whig  principles,  we  say  in  a 
spirit  of  harmony  and  kindness — “Be  ye  also  of  the 
same  mind” — “Do  ye  likewise.” 

That  portion  of  the  address  given  above  was  read 
three  times,  and  was  received  by  the  meeting  with 
prolonged  shouts  of  approbation. 

Joseph  Hoxie,  esq.,  offered  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  accla- 
mation. 

Whereas,  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when  the 
people  of  the  Uniled  States  will  be  called  upon  to 
elect  a new  president,  renders  it  proper  that  they 
should  meet  in  their  primary  assemblies  to  confer 
with  each  other,  compare  opinions  and  preferences, 
and  give  utterance  to  their  honest  convictions: 
Therefore  it  is 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  whigs  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  regard  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  as  the  most 
eminent  champion  of  our  cherished  principles;  we 
confide  in  him  as  a statesman,  admire  him  as  a pa 
triot,  and  love  him  as  a man,  and  believe  him  fittest 
of  all  men  to  lead  the  whig  airay  in  the  great  con- 
test now  swiftly  approaching. 

Resolved,  That  the  public  life  and  services  of  Hen- 
ry Clay,  during  the  last  half  century,  and  we  trust 
nnt  yet  near  their  termination,  afford  to  the  poor  and 
friendless  youth  of  America  a most  cheering  encour- 
agement and  striking  example;  and  we  point  the 
young  men  of  our  land  to  that  life;  and  to  the  uni- 
versal respect  and  general  admiration  with  which 
our  great  leader  is  now  legarded,  as  affording  the 
fullest  evidence  that  virtue  and  true  patriotism,  *1 
though  they  may  not  always  ensure  success  and  raise 
to  Ihe  most  exalted  station,  are  yet  certain  to  be  re- 
warded with  that  w hich  gives  to  success  its  highest 
zest  and  to  station  its  only  just  value. 

Resolved,  That  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  congress 
and  in  the  cabinet,  as  a debater  and  a diplomatist, 
Henry  Clay  has  for  the  last  thirty  years  stood  unser- 
passed  by  the  statesmen  of  America,  and  we  cannot 
undersland  how  any  man  ‘•houitl  be  willing  to  vote 
for  any  whig  as  a whig,  yet  unwilling  to  vote  for 
Henry  Clay. 

Resolved,  That  the  whigs  of  New  York  are  neither 
afraid  nor  a-hamed  to  avow  fully  the  principles  and 
objects  for  which  they  have  so  ardently  and  untiring- 
ly struggled,  and,  while  they  desire  success  in  the  en 
suing  contest,  they  would  value  it  mainly  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  advance  of  popular  intelligence  with 
regard  to  public  policy  and  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. and  as  afford. ng  them  opportunity  to  give  prac- 
tical efficacy  to  their  cherished  aims  and  convictions. 

Resolved,  That  the  eminent  and  arduous  exertions 
of  Henry  Clay  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause  of  human 
liberty  throughout  the  world— his  early  and  power- 
ful advocacy  of  a public  lecognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece  and  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, his  thrilling  appeals  to  his  countrymen  in  be- 
half of  the  starving  people  of  unhappy  Ireland,  and 
the  well  known  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  his 
nature,  give  him  strong  claims  to  the  affection  and 
gratitude  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  have  fled  from 
despotism  and  waul  in  Europe  to  liberty  and  plenty 
in  America,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  those 
claims  will  not  be  disregarded  in  the  coming  con 
test. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  late  speech  of  Mr. 
Clay  at  Lexington  in  exposure  of  the  causes,  char- 
acter and  objects  of  the  present  war  on  Mexico,  as 
among  the  noblest  and  most  patriotic  efforts  of  the 
great  and  true  man,  who  ‘would  rather  be  right  than 
be  president.’ 

Resolved,  That  the  simple  fact  that  the  honest  ex 
pression  of  convictions,  adverse  to  the  justice  and  to 
the  farther  prosecution  ol  this  w ar  on  Mexican  soil, 
is  denounced  as  unpatriotic  and  censurable,  tends  to 
exhibit  in  a strong  light  the  incompatibility  of  ag- 
gressive war  with  the  preservation  of  human  free 
dom,  and  we  do  most  earnestly  trust  that  our  coun- 
try will  never  engage  in  another  war  of  invasion  and 
conquest. 

Resolved,  That,  while  Henry  Clay  is  emphatically 
our  choice  for  next  president,  as  we  believe  he  is 
that  of  a majority  of  the  people  of  the  Uriiun,  and 
we  mean  to  do  all  m our  power  to  secure  his  nomi- 
nation, we  yet  avow  our  unequivocal  intention  to 
await  and  be  governed  by  the  choice  of  the  whig 


national  convention;  and  we  ask,  in  common  justice, 
that  the  friends  of  ail  opposing  candidates  shall  meet 
us  in  a kindred  spirit. 

Resolved,  T hat  we  earnestly  request  the  whigs  of 
this  stale  to  meet  in  the  several  cities  and  towns, 
w ithout  delay,  and  express  their  prelerences  of  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  we  recromend 
that  in  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention, the  respeclive  congressional  districts  should 
give  a decided  expiession  of  their  preference. 

Speeches  were  made  m the  course  of  the  evening 
by  the  Hon.  Joseph  L.  White,  N.  B.  Blunt,  Dudley 
Selden,  and  Horace  Greeley,  esq.,  and  Hie  meeting 
adjourned  after  giving  nine  cheers  for  Henry  Clay. 

Taylor  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  February  22. — 

A large  attendance.  N.  A.  Pendleton,  Esq.,  presi- 
dent. Resolutions  reported  by  committee  to  suppoit 
Gen.  Taylor  as  an  independent  no  party  candidate, 
were  adopted.  Col.  Johnson  was  in  lavor  of  Taylor, 
but  he  must  be  submitted  to  a whig  national  con- 
vention by  which  he  will  no  doubt  be  nominated. — 
Mr.  Taylor,  editor  of  the  Signal,  addressed  the 
meeting. 

New  York  legislative  caucus.  A meeting;  of 
the  whig  members  ol  the  legislature  took  place  at 
Albany  on  the  evening  of  the  15ih  Feoruary,  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  the  central  committee  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proposed  convention  to  appoint  delegates 
to  the  national  convention.  A resolution  was  passed 
approving  of  the  call  ot  a national  convention  An 
attempt  was  made  to  pass  a resolution  • xpressive  of 
a preterence  for  Mr.  Clay  as  the  candidate  For 
this  a substitute  was  offered,  in  effect,  that  the  wings 
of  the  legislature  looked  forward  to  the  selection  of 
a discreet,  reliable,  able  man  as  their  candidate, — a 
whig,  and  who  would  carry  out  whig  principles. — 
They  were  content  to  leave  the  selection  to  the  na- 
tional convention.  After  a long  and  animated  de- 
bate, a motion  was  made  by  an  opponent  of  the  mi- 
ginai  resolution,  that  the  convention  adjourn,  which 
was  carried,  ayes  46,.  nays  36,  without  a vole  upon 
the  resolution  or  substitute. 

Taylor  meetings  in  Maryland.  The  people  of 
Won tStei  county,  without  distinction  of  party,  are 
to  assemble  in  mass  meeeung  on  the  14t.fi  of  March. 
Wm.  D.  Fassett,  (dem.,)  J.  R.  Franklin,  L.  L-  Di- 
rickson,  and  Isaac  D.  Jones,  are  auvertised  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting. 

A similar  meeung  is  called  of  Ihe  people  of  So- 
merset county,  at  Princess  Anne,  on  the  21st  of 
March. 

Pennsylvania. — A Taylor  slate  convention,  was 
held  at  Harrisburg  op  the  22d  Feb. j at  which  Jas. 
M.  Porter,  esq  , presided.  About  fifty  delegates 
were  in  attendance.  An  elect oial  ticket  was  formed. 

THE  BUENA  VISTA  FESTIVAL,  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  celebration  oMhe  anniversary  of  Washing- 
ton’s birth  DAY,  and  of  General  Taylor’s  victory  at 
Buena  Vista,  in  ihe  Chinese  saloon  on  the  evening 
ot  the  22d  February  is  represented  as  having  been  a 
splendid  affair.  The  diseription  of  the  decorations 
and  proceedings  read  very  imposingly.  Tables  ar- 
ranged to  seal  nearly  1 000  persons,  were  spread, 
and  every  appropriate  at  companiment  w as  provided. 
Josiau  Randall,  esq.,  presided,  assisted  by  a great 
number  ol  vice  presidents  and  secretaries. 

After  all  present  had  partaken  of  the  good  things 
of  a riihly  laden  (able,  ihe  president  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  assemblage  in  very  appropriate  terms,  in 
the  couise  of  which  be  remarked — “We  present 
General  Taylor  a3  a whig  candidate.  That  be  is  a 
whig,  let  his  Idler  to  Mr.  Ingersoll,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Bairow,  atiesl.  He  is  a whig  ol  Ihe 
school  of  Henry  Ciay.”  This  portion  of  Mr.  R.’s 
speech  was  received  with  enthusiastic  and  long  con. 
imued  cheering. 

A number  ol  regular  toasts  were  then  read  by  E. 
J.  Morris,  esq.  Among  them  were  the  follow  ing: 

Major  general  Zachary  Taylor- Bold  and  decided  in 
the  held,  wise  and  dignified  in  council— lie  has  un- 
consciously and  with  characteristic  modesty  illus- 
trated his  military  career  with  his  sword  and  his  pen. 
The  civic  annals  uf  ihe  republic  will  commemorate 
bis  statesmanship,  patriotism  and  virtus — The  man 
of  ihe  people, -and  the  man  for  Ihe  limes ; with  him  as  a 
candidate,  success  cannot  be  doubtful— his  name  and 
Fame-will  be  a t.  Wef  of  strength.  May  he  find  favor 
with  our  wfig  brethren  oi  the  Union.  Hail  to  the 
eluef. 

Henry  Clay—:' Official  station  could  add  no  lustre 
to  Ms  lame— time  will  not  diminish  a— it  is  inter- 
woven w ith  the  history  of  the  republic,  and  is  indeli- 
bly inscribed  on  its  records.  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Washington  and  Taylor — Men  of  the'saine  mould— 
each  one  sutben  nt  to  mark  a century.  Hai  Columbia. 
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Mr  Morri  then  rend  a \ery  able  address  to  the 
whig-  ;,f  Hit-  Union.  in  which  all  the  members  of 
th«!  pari y are  invited  to  join  in  an  effort  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  General  Tailor  by  the  whig  na- 
tional convention 

The  Hon  Washington  Barrow  remarked,  that  a t 
the  battle  »>f  Monterey,  when  the  volunteers  of  Ten 
nes«re  were  storming  the  Black  Fort,  when  death 
was  hailing  thick  in  the  iron  storm,  the  word  ran 
along  the  line  that  General  Taylor  was  approaching. 
Then  when  d-ath  stared  them  in  the  face,  a tall 
Tennesseean,  six  feet  five  inches  high,  shouted 
“courage,  comrades,  General  Taylor’s  here;  three 
cheers  for  the  old  hoss.”  The  humble  representa- 
tive of  that  tall  Tennesseean,  although  but  six  feet 
three,  be  would  say,  “three  cheers  for  the  old  hos9.” 
That  tall  Tennesseean  was  struck  down  in  (he  deadly 
fight  soon  after,  but  as  he  fell  he  shouted  “three 
more  cheers  for  the  old  hoss  ” Mr.  Barrow  then 
saiii  that  he  would  read  a letter  from  Old  Zick  to 
the  distinguished  representative  in  congress  Joseph 
R Ingersoll 


GXN.  TAYLORS  LETTER  TO  THE  HON-  JOS-  R l.VGER  OLL. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation 
Camp  near  Monterey  Mexico  August  3 1847. 
Non.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  —Dear  Sir — I have  the  plea- 
sure to  ack  owteiige  the  receipt  I your  esteemed  fetter 
of  the  7ih  tiliiin  . which  has  just  readied  me,  in  which 
you  say,  'I  had  the  honor  ol  being  called  on  l ist  even- 
ing to  address  r.  mass  meeting  of  the  whigs  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia.  At  that  meeting  your  name 
was  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  office 
of  chief  magistracy  I staled  to  that  meeting,  as  I had 
before  stated  in  my  place  in  the  house  of  represeutatives 
at  Washington,  that  you  were  a whig — not  indeed  an 
ultra  partisan  whig — hut  a whig  in  principle.’’  All  of 
which  is  entirely  correct ; arid  after  the  d scussion  which 
occurred  in  both  houses  of  congress  at  the  last  session, 
growing  out  of  the  capitulation  of  Monterey,  in  which 
discussion  you  thought  proper  to  defend  tny  conduct  in 
regard  to  that  transaction,  when  assailed  somewhat,  not 
entirely  on  party  grounds,  in  the  house  of  wit  ch  you 
were  a member — for  which  you  have  my  sincere  thanks 
— which  was  done  in  such  a way  by  those  who  disap- 
proved that  measure  1 can  hardly  imagine  how  any  one 
who  was  present  and  heard  the  speeches  on  that  occasion, 
or  read  them  after  they  were  published,  could  well  mistake 
the  complexion  of  my  politics. 

At  the  last  presidential  canvass,  without  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  same,  it  was  well  known  to  all  with 
whom  I mixed,  whig3  and  democrats,  for  I had  no  con- 
cealments in  the  matter,  that  I was  decidedly  in  tavor 
of  Mr.  Clay’s  election,  and  would  now  prefer  seeing 
him  in  that  office  to  any  individual  in  the  Union;  certain- 
ly much  more  so  at  any  time  to  myself.  Independent 
of  his  great  talents  and  long  experience  in  government 
affairs,  1 consider  his  views  and  those  of  the  whigs,  for  the 
most  part,  as  more  nearly  assimilated  as  regards  political 
matters  to  those  of  Mr.  Jefferson  than  their  opponents — 
n whose  political  creed  I was  reared,  and  whose  opini- 
ons in  matters  of  state  I have  never  lost  sight  of,  as  well 
as  endeavored  to  conform  to  them  as  near  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  My  commission  as  a lieutenant 
in  the  army  was  conferred  by  him,  a short  time  before 
he  retired  from  public  life. 

Although  no  one  can  appreciate  more  highly  than  I 
do  the  too  favorable  opinion  I fear  you  have  formed  as 
regards  my  fitness  lor  the  first  civil  office  in  our  country 
(which  I consider,  should  I reach  it,  is  rather  too  much 
of  an  experiment),  as  well  as  duly  grateful  tor  your  aid  in 
bringing  me  so  prominently  bofore  the  nation  for  the  of- 
fice in  question,  yet  1 cannot  permit  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  by  without  repeating  to  you  what  I have 
said  to  others  in  respect  to  the  subject  ot  the  presidency 
— which  is,  that  I am  no  politician.  Near  40  years  of  my 
life  have  been  passed  in  the  military  service  of  the  repub- 
lic, neariy  the  whole  of  which  in  the  field,  the  camp,  on 
our  western  frontier  and  the  Indian  territory,  I may  well 
say  constantly  on  duty;  the  two  last  in  Mexico,  or  on 
its  immediate  border;  during  which  time  I have  not  pass- 
ed one  night  under  the  roof  of  a house. 

You  may,  therefore,  very  readily  suppose,  under  such 
circumstances,  I have  had  hut  little  time  to  devote  to  the 
consideration  or  investigation  of  great  political  questions 
or  subjects,  or  to  their  discussion,  nor  have  1 attempted 
to  do  so,  or  to  be  mixed  up  with  political  men  or  mea- 
sures in  any  way,  not  even  having  voted  for  one  of  our 
chief  magistrates  since  I joined  the  army,  having  for  the 
most  part  been  serving  or  stationed  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  states.  I must  say  I have  no  wish  lor  the  presidency, 
and  cannot  consent  to  be  exclusively  the  candidate  of 
a party.  And  if  1 am  one  at  all,  or  to  be  made  so  at 
the  coming  election,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1 
have  been,  or  will  be  made  so  by  others,  without  any 
agency  of  mine  in  the  matter. 

Independent  of  my  wishes,  I greatly  doubt  my  want  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  discharge  the  duties  pro- 
perly, of  an  office  which  was  filled  and  adorned  by  a 
Washington,  a Jefferson,  as  well  as  several  others  of  the 
purest,  wisest,  and  most  accomplished  statesmen  and 
patriots  of  this  or  any  other  age  or  country.  I almost 
tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  the  undertaking.  Yet  if  the 
good  people  think  proper  to  elevate  me  at  the  proper 
lime,  to  the  highest  office  in  their  gift,  1 will  feel  bound 
to  serve  them,  if  not  from  inclination,  from  a principle 
of  duty,  and  wiil  do  so  honestly  and  faithfully  to  the  best 
Of  my  ability,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 


constitution,  .<s  near  ns  1 ns  > d->  so,  as  it  was  construed  l 
and  acted  on  hi/  our  first  presidents,  two  of  whim,  at 
acted  s»o  conapictjiRis  a oar?  in  tiding  in  compieur.jj  1 
inatriimenr  a?  well  as  pwtinsr  in  operation. 

Rut  verv  many  important  changes  may  take  place  at 
home  and  abroad,  between  now  and  the  time  for  nold- 
ing  the  election  for  the  next  chief  magistrate ; so  much 
so  as  to  make  i:  desirable  for  the  general  gooci  that 
some  one  • it h more  experience  in  state  affairs,  should 
be  selected  as  a candidate  than  myself;  and  could  he 
be  elected,  I will  not  say  I would  yield  my  pretensions, 
for  I have  not  the  vanity  to  believe,  I have  any  tor  that 
distinguished  station,  but  would  acquiesce,  not  only  w 1 1 h 
pleasure,  in  such  an  arrangement,  but  would  rejoice 
that  the  republic  had  one  citizen  more  worthy  arid  better 
qualified  than  I am  to  discharge  the  important  dunes 
appertaining  to  that  position;  and  no  doubt  there  are 
thousands  , „ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  if  ever  I occupy  the  White  House, 
it  must  be  by  the  spnir mucous  m women'  of  the  people, 
without  any  action  of  mine  in  relation  to  it;  without 
pledges  other  t an  I have  previously  staled;  a strict  ad 
herenceto  th  provisions  of  the  constitution:  so  dint  1 could 
liter  on  the  arduous  and  respnnsinle duties  appertaining 
aid  office  untrammelled ; so  'ha:  I could  he  the  P'e 
sidenf.  pf  ihe  country  and  n i of  a eany.  . 

With  considerations  ofgrea-  reaped  a o esteem,  l re- 
main your  obedient  servant,  ,r  A T no 

(Signed)  Z TAYLOR 

We  have  some  little  glimmerings  “I  peace.  1 have 
this  moment  received  a n ae  from  gen-  Wool,  common 
ilia  at  Saltillo,  about  70  miles  in  a vance  of  this  place 
towards  the.  city  ol  Mexico,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract — “I  hnve  but  a moment  to  say  that  I Have  re 
ceived  information  through  .1  Sanchez,  that  geo.  bicott 
was  still  at  Puebla  n the  17ih  till  ; that  the  Mexican 
congress  had  convened,  and  that  it  had  conferred  the 
power  on  Santa  Anna  to  negotiate  for  peace,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  congr  ss,  and  that  an  armistice  had  been 
proposed.’’  This  can  be.  relied  on,  and  must  be  gratify 
j„g  to  all  lovers  of  peace,  of  which  number  I profess  to 
be  one  and  of  its  u O t , ideal  admir  rs  and  advocates 

Z.  1 • 

Speeches  were  made  bv  tile  h m Mr.  Hillard,  of  Ala. 
Col  J Watson  Webb.  H -m.  Win.  M.  Cocke,  of  Ten 
Hon.  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  Ky.  and  others.  I he  re- 
marks of  these  gentlemen  were  received  with  great  en 
ihusiasm. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


ARMY  OF  INVASION. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  of  the  15th  furnishes 
letters  from  their  correspondent  in  Mexico,  giving 
interesting  details  from  the  army,  from  which  we 
derive  the  following: 

His  letter  dated  city  of  Mexico,  January  17, 1848, 
is  occupied  in  comments  upon  the  papers  received 
there  from  the  U.  States,  and  in  giving  his  own  spe- 
culations and  opinions  upoD  the  policy  which  ought 
to  be  pursued.  As  it  was  written  before  the  project 
of  a treaty  bad  been  agreed  upon,  most  or  those  spe- 
culations are  superceded  by  certainties,  and  the 
opinions  are  no  longer  germain  to  the  state  of  affairs. 
We  confine  our  extracts  to  matters  of  fact 

Puebla,  January  21- — 1 wrote  on  the  17th  instant 
from  Mexico,  and  informed  you  that  I intended  to 
to  accompany  a secret  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Lane,  which,  at  the  time,  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  intended  to  scour  the  valley  of  Mexico  in 
quest  of  guerrillas;  and  after  giving  it  a thorough 
search,  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Anna’s 
residence  for  the  lime  being.  The  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  two  companies  of  the  31  dragoons,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Duperu  and  Lieuls.  Adde  and 
Marlin;  a company  of  mounted  rifles,  commanded  by 
Lieut.  Claiborne;  and  four  companies  of  Texas  ran- 
gers, commanded  by  Captains  Roberts  and  Daggitt 
and  Lieuts.  Tucker  and  Evan9— numbering  in  all 
about  359  officers  and  men— left  Mexico  on  the 
morning  of  the  l8ih,  taking  the  Penon,  or  Vera  Cruz 
road;  Major  Polk  in  chief  command  of  the  dragoons 
and  rifles,  and  Colonel  Hays  in  chief  command  of  the 
rangers,  accompanied  the  expedition,  together  with 
Major  Chevalie,  formerly  of  the  rangers.  Captain 
Crittenden  of  the  rifles,  and  Lieutenant  Butler,  Dr. 
Hunt,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Merriwether,  of  India 
na — the  former  aid,  and  the  two  latter  volunteer 
aids  ol  Gen.  Butler,  who  followed  the  expedition  as 
volunteers.  . 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Puebla  on  tbe  20th  and 
left  on  tbe  22J  of  January. 

THE  ATTEMPT  TO  CAPTURE  SANTA  ANNA- 

The  parly  having  arrived  at  Santa  Clara,  about 
forty  miles  from  Puebla,  the  writer  says: 

At  this  place  the  genet al  informed  the  officers  that 
hi»  immediate  object  now  was  to  capture  banta  An- 
na, who,  he  had  information,  was  at  Tehuacan  with 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  In  order  that  the 
Mexican  chit- Ilian  might  not  obtain  information  of 
the  presence  of  our  troops  in  this  section  ot  the 
oountry,  tue  general  ordered  every  Mexican  in  the 


hari»nda,  and  “-ary  one  found  on  the  road  during 
the  day,  tn  be  arrested  and  kept  close  until  we  left 
in  tbe  ev  ning.  The  order  was  strictly  enforced;  and 
at  about  dusk,  the  march  for  Tehu  .can,  distant  near- 
ly forty  miles,  was  taken  up,  in  the  full  hope  that 
• be  wilv  Mexican  would  soon  be  within  our  grasp. 
Shortly  after  leaving  the  hacienda,  nt  a part  of  the 
road  where  it  runs  through  a deep  and  narrow  cut, 
and  before  the  moon  rose,  the  general  and  his  slafl', 
riding  in  advance,  came  upon  a party  of  mounted 
Mexicans  armed,  before  either  saw  the  other,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  feet.  The  Mexicans,  eight  in 
number,  were  instantly  disar  ned;  but  in  the  rear  of 
Ihem  we  found  a carriage,  from  which  stepped  a 
Mexican  with  a passDort  from  Gen.  Smith  to  travel 
from  Mexico  to  Orizaba  '-nd  back,  with  an  escort  of 
eight  armed  servants.  This  being  discovered,  the 
arms  were  of  course  returned,  and  the  cavalcade  was 
permitted  to  go  on. 

Mjdway  between  the  hacienda  we  uad  left  and  this 
place,  the  road  becomes  as  hare  and  uneven  a rock 
as  was  a part  of  the  march  of  the  previous  night. 
Ttie  horses  jaded  from  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
had  moved  the  whole  dista.  ee  fr-.m.  -.he  capital,  gave 
signs  that  cautioned  their  riders  not  to  push  (hem 
too  hard;  and  the  consequence  was  ttie  command 
did  not  travel  with  the  celerity  he  general  design- 
>d — for  he  tiad  intended  that  tbe  forty  miles  be- 
tween the  hacienda  and  Tehuacan  should  be  accom- 
plished in  about  seven  hours,  and  that  he  should 
arrive  there  about  two  m the  morning.  Would  that 
he  had! 

Within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  Tehuacan,  the  guide 
received  information  that  Santa  Anna  was,  without 
doubt  at  that  place,  and  had  with  him  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  men.  With  renewed  hope 
every  man  now  spurred  his  “jaded  steed,”  and  on  we 
went  quick  enough,  until  vvittiin  five  miles  of  our 
goal,  where  a hall  of  about  half  an  hour  wa9  made, 
and  the  plan  ol  attack  and  capture  disclosed  by  the 
general  to  his  officers.  The  party  mounted;  orders 
were  given  to  observe  the  strictest  silence  during  the 
remainder  of  ttie  march.  The  order  was  obeyed, 
you  may  depend;  for  every  man  had  an  intense  anxi- 
ety to  secure  the  prize  ahead. 

The  silent  march  over  such  a-country  as  we  passed 
through  W8S  impressive  indeed.  - On  our  right  was 
a precipice  rising  immediately  from  the  road  to  the 
height  of  two  hundred  aud  fifty  to  three  hundred 
feel;  on  the  left  was  a dense  growth  of  underwood, 
between  us  and  a lofty  range  of  mountains,  through 
the  gorges  of  which  were  seen  occasionally  tbe  moon- 
lit snowy  peak  of  Orizaba,  brilliant  but  bleak;  and 
ahead  of  us  was  a road  over  a limestone  rock,  having 
a dazzling  whiteness  from  the  moou’s  rays  being  re- 
flected upon  it  directly  towards  us.  Amid  the  ro- 
mance of  scenery  the  suggestion  could  not  fail  to 
present  itself,  that  we  were  only  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  strong;  that  wo  were  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  miles  from  reinforcements,  without  infantry 
or  artillery;  that  we  were  treading  a part  of  the 
the  country  which  never  before  knew  the  presence 
of  American  arms;  and  that  the  enemy  might  have 
had  notice  of  our  advance,  and  collected  a formida- 
ble force;  but  there  was  an  abiding  confidence  in  the 
sagacity , skill,  and  bravery  of  the  commander. 

At  dawn  we  were  within  Haifa  mile  of  Tehuacan. 
The  report  of  a solitary  gun  from  the  town,  and  the 
rapid  passage  of  lights  to  and  fro  in  the  buildings 
next  us,  gave  hope  that  the  bird  was  about  to  be  cag- 
ed, and  sustained  the  expectation  of  meeting  an  ene- 
my. As  the  command  came  to  the  entrance  of  ttie 
town,  the  dragoons  and  rifles  dashed  right  and  left, 
and  in  a few  minutes  every  outlet  was  stopped,  and 
the  rangers  dashed  ahead  towards  the  plaza,  wit: 
their  six  shooters  cocked,  glancing  an  eye  on  every 
side,  with  the  belief — and  I think  1 may  say  the  hope 
that  the  enemy  was  on  the  house-tops.  The  rangers 
were  in  the  plaza,  in  a moment  squ  ids  were  gallop- 
ing through  every  street;  but  no  enemy  was  to  be 
found,  aud  in  a few  minutes  we  had  the  mortificatiou 
to  learn,  that  the  great  object  of  our  search  had  fled 
two  hours  belore  we  arrived,  and  hadlaken  the  road 
to  Oajaca,  with  an  escort  of  seventy -five  mounted 
men.  The  national  flags  hung  out  from  the  residen- 
ces of  foreigners,  and  white  flags  suspended  from  the 
bouses  of  the  Mexicans  in  every  pan  of  the  town, 
told  that  our  approach  was  known  in  advance;  aud  it 
was  with  chagrin  it  was  learned,  that  the  Mexican, 
whose  coach  and  escort  was  stopped  shortly  after 
leaving  the  hacienda,  sent  by  a short  route  across  the 
mountains  one  of  his  servants  to  cnmmuuicate  to 
Santa  Anna  that  American  troops  were  on  the  road, 
and,  as  he  believed,  with  the  intention  of  capturing 
him.  Had  it  not  oeeu  for  this  treachery  on  the  part 
of  a man  travelling  under  an  American  safeguard, 
the  surprise  would  have  been  complete.  The  guide, 
a M xican,  wtmse  fidelity  has  been  proved,  aftor 
meeting  ihe  carriage,  was  uneasy-durmg  tho  remain- 
der ol  the  rna.cb,  <>ai  was  constantly  urging  the  ge° 
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neral  to  press  the  command  forward  with  greater 
rapidity;  but  this  could  not  be  done  without  risking 
the  loss  of  the  men  and  horses,  who  were  most  fa- 
tigued— a weighty  consideration  in  the  position  he 
was  then  in.  It  was  suggested,  on  arming  in  town 
and  finding  Santa  Anna  had  fled,  to  ptess  fifty  or  a 
f undred  fresh  horses,  and  pursue  him  as  long  as  there 
was  a prospect  of  finding  him.  But  the  general  wise- 
ly argued  that  the  bird  was  alarmed;  and  to  pursue 
him  through  a country  unknown  to  our  troops,  and 
perfectly  known  to  the  enemy,  and  with  the  possibi- 
lity, too,  that  the  enemy’s  forces  might  accumulate 
on  the  road  to  a number  dangerous  to  so  small  a 
body  as  could  be  mounted,  would  be  seeking  danger, 
with  scarcely  a possibility  of  success  in  the  grand 
object. 

The  first  feeling  of  disappointment  having  in  a 
great  measure  passed  off,  the  public  buildings  and  sus- 
picious private  dwellings  were  searched,  and  it  was  a 
meagre  satisfaction  to  find  in  the  quarters,  so  recent- 
ly occupied  by  Santa  Anna,  part  of  his  best  military 
wardrobe,  two  of  his  costly  canes,  his  field  glass,  and 
three  trunks  containing  his  lady’s  clothing.  This 
served,  at  all  events,  to  show  the  chase  was  hot  and 
the  departure  hasty.  His  military  property  was  ta- 
ken as  a legitimate  spoil,  and  the  trunks  containing 
his  wife’s  clothing  were  turned  over  to  the  alcalde. 
A receipt  was  taken  for  them,  and  a letter  addressed 
to  her  illustrious  husband,  by  the  lady,  informed  him 
of  the  disposition  made  of  the  trunks,  and  expressed 
regret  at  his  absence  on  the  occasion  of  our  appear- 
ing in  his  quarters.  It  may  seem  trifling  to  descend 
to  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  articles  taken,  but 
it  will  serve  to  show  the  extravagance  and  love  of 
display  of  a man  who  affects  to  be  a republican.  The 
coat  is  almosi  covered  with  gold  lace,  and  cannot  be 
worth  less  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars.  This 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Col.  Hayes,  who  purposes  present- 
ing it  to  the  government  of  bis  state.  Both  the  canes 
taken  are  of  great  value,  being  mounted  with  gold, 
and  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones.  One  of 
these  became  the  property  of  an  officer  of  the  ran- 
gers, and  the  other  of  Major  Potk,  who  intends  to 
present  it  to  the  president.  Two  agnificenl  chapeau t 
dt  bras,  two  pair  of  gold  epaulettes,  a sash  ofgold  cord 
and  bullion  tassels,  and  an  elegant  writing  desk— all 
distributed  among  the  officers — complete  the  list  of 
valuables  captured,  with  the  exception  ©f  the  field 
glass,  an  excellent  one,  which  the  general  appropriat- 
ed to  himself— his  only  trophy. 

During  the  day  the  Ayuntamiento  called  upon  the 
general,  and  expressed  a desire  that  the  Aineucan 
torces  should  occupy  the  town  until  the  termination 
of  the  war.  The  general  told  them  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  our  troops  would  hold  the  place  at  present, 
but  assured  them  of  au  occasional  visit  of  our  arms 
to  protect  the  well  disposed  and  punish  those  guilty 
of  a disobedience  of  the  orders  of  the  commander  in 
chief.  With  this  they  went  off  apparently  satisfied. 
Several  of  the  icspeclable  citizens  on  presenting 
themselves,  expressen  a similar  desire,  and  some 
went  so  far  as  to  say  they  wished  the  permanent  oc- 
cupation of  the  country. 

Orizaba,  January  25,  1845 — We  left  Tehuacan  for 
this  city  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  after  a rest 
of  a day  and  a night ; and  a lew  miles  from  the  town 
came  to  a hacienda  of  Santa  Anna’s,  at  the  base  of  a 
mountain,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a narrow  valley. — 
The  hacienda  was  thoroughly  searched,  but  nothing 
subject  to  seizure  was  found;  and  the  command  pro- 
ceeded on  through  the  valley,  the  greater  pari  ol  the 
road  for  six  or  eight  miles  being  rough  and  jagged, 
and  over  a naked  lime-stone  rock,  as  had  been  occa- 
sionally the  case  iu  the  two  preceding  marches.  Jt 
must  not  be  inlerred,  however,  that  because  the  road 
was  a naked  rock,  the  valley  we  were  penetrating 
was  barren.  Not  sojsonie  fields  of  wheat — the  only 
crop  now  growing — were  as  fine  33  ever  seen;  and 
the  wheat  on  Santa  Anna's  ground,  in  particular, 
was  beautiful  arid  rich  in  appearance.  But  he  has 
taken  advantage  of  a stream  which  runs  through  the 
valley,  to  irrigate  his  laud — an  economy  the  other 
proprietors  seeui  to  have  neglected;  and  he  has  the 
benefit  ol  bis  superior  management,  or  rather,  I sup- 
pose, the  superior  management  ol  his  stew  aids. — 
Were  too  for  the  first  time  since  we  lei  l the  valley 
of  Mexico,  we  saw  the  pimento  tree,  id  lull  bear- 
ing. 

This  valley  runs,  say  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  then,  turning  abruptly  to  the 
east,  narrows  into  a mountain  gorge,  where  there 
are  numerous  passes  capable  of  successful  defence 
by  a small  force  against  a larger  superior  one;  but 
although  we  were  warned  to  be  cautious  in  marching 
through  this  gorge  least  the  euemy  should  surprise 
us,  we  passed  through  it  without  meeting  a combat- 
ant. 1 be  road  i»  a continuous  ascent.  Alter  tra- 
velling three  or  tour  miles  through  the  gorge,  the 
ccrulds  before  us,  and  an  occasional  glimpse  ol  Oriza- 


ba’s snow,  much  nearer  than  is  pleasing  to  the  ima- 
gination of  a man  accustomed  to  a warm  climate, 
gave  intimation  that  vve  were  ascending  a lofty 
mountain.  At  the  lop,  governed  by  a single  impulse, 
the  w hole  column  halts,  and  officers  and  men  rush 
Torn  the  line  to  behold  a scene,  perhaps  unequalled 
in  the  world  for  beauty  and  magnificence.  Before 
us  were  two  ranges  of  mountains,  running  parallel  at 
a very  short  distance  apart;  the  tops  enveloped  in 
clouds,  as  we  were  ourselves,  were  invisible,  but  the 
sun  penetrating  the  mist  gave  to  their  barren  sides 
an  avhy  whiteness;  the  numerous  mule  paths  travers- 
ing them  in  every  direction,  appeared  like  so  many 
fiery  serpents;  and  beneath,  the  fields  of  grass,  corn, 
and  stubble,  alternated  with  the  regularity  of  squares 
on  a chequer  board.  The  churches  and  haciendas 
on  the  plain,  all  white  as  snow,  added,  by  the  con- 
trast with  the  green,  in  no  small  degree  to  the  charm 
of  the  scene.  I find  myself  guilty  of  the  egotism  of 
attempting  a description  of  a scene  that  would  bailie 
the  most  gifted  pen  or  pencil,  and  can  only  offer  as 
an  excuse  the  uneffaceable  impression  it  made  upon 
my  memory — an  impression  that  would  not  brook 
neglect. 

The  valley  we  were  gazing  upon  was  the  valley  of 
Orizaba.  The  road  down  the  mountain  side  must 
have  been  cut  at  an  immense  cost.  It  is  about  a 
mile  in  a direct  line,  but  the  steepness  of  the  descent 
made  it  necessary  to  have  a road  five  times  that 
length,  and  frequently  when  a companion  is  within 
hearing  of  an  ordinary  voice,  to  reach  you  by  the 
bends  of  the  road,  he  has  to  travel  a quarter  of  a 
mile.  In  one  of  the  turns,  from  the  side  of  the  rock, 
where  it  has  been  blasted,  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  hundred  feel,  a spring  gushes  and  falls  almost 
from  the  top  into  an  artificial  basin,  and  thence  finds 
its  way  by  subterraneous  passages  into  the  valley. — 
This  is  one  of  the  sources,  and  1 am  told  the  mam 
source  of  the  Alvarado  river. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  general  was  met  by 
the  curate  and  Ayuntamiento  of  the  small  village  of 
Acalzingo,  bearing  a white  flag.  They  accompanied 
us  into  the  village,  pointed  out  good  quarters  in  the 
cleanest  and  best  managed  country  inn  i have  seen 
in  Mexico,  and  men  and  horses  found  a good  night’s 
rest.  The  city  was  now  but  seventeen  miles  distant. 
From  what  had  been  heard  on  the  road,  it  was  ex- 
pected a defence  of  it  would  be  attempted;  but,  about 
3 o’clock  in  the  morning,  a deputation  came  to  the 
general  from  the  Ayuntamiento,  requesting  to  know 
what  terms  he  would  agree  to,  if  the  keys  of  the  city 
were  given  up  to  him.  The  reply  was,  that  they 
would  know  his  terms  when  he  had  possession. — 
With  this  the  deputation  returned;  and  at  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  truops  were  on  the  last 
day’s  march  to  Orizaba — 351)  men  wereoD  their  way 
to  take  a city  ol  20,1100  to  25,000  population.  To 
cut  the  matter  short,  the  Ayuntamiento,  the  principal 
clergyman,  ami  many  of  the  respectable  inhabitants, 
met  the  command  aooul  three  miles  Irom  the  city, 
and  alter,  at  their  own  request,  being  informed  of 
what  the  troops  would  want,  a portion  went  ahead  to 
provide  lor  them,  and  the  remainder,  accompanying 
the  general,  on  arriving  at  the  gales  gave  up  the  keys 
of  the  city  to  him.  On  entering,  we  found  a while 
flag  displayed  at  every  house,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion seemed  to  have  turned  out  to  witness  our  eniry. 
and  showed  a degree  of  confidence  that  was  decidedly 
complimentary.  On  cou.erxiog  with  some  of  the 
most  friendly  citizens,  we  found  there  were  about 
100  or  150  guerillas  here  last  night,  who  were  ambi- 
tious of  delending  the  city  at  the  gale  by  which  we 
entered,  or  who  pretended  they  were.  Whether 
they  were  sincere  or  nol,  is  a matter  o(  but  little 
moment;  but  the  citizens,  desirous  of  avoiding  those 
excesses  whicn  always  will  take  place  alter  a suc- 
cessful assault,  wisely  cleared  the  rascals  ouleaily 
ill  the  in oi  mug. 

Orizaba,  Jan.  26,  1848. — We  are  now  quietly  and 
comiuitaoly  quartered  here,  and  the  inhabitants 
•eem  thus  lar  to  De  satisfied  with  our  presence.  The 
general  has  appointed  Major  Folk,  military  and  civil 
governor  of  the  city;  Col.  Dumont,  attorney  general; 
and  Col.  Hays,  commander  of  troops.  Inquiries  are 
about  being  instituted  in  relation  to  certain  matters 
of  importance,  the  nature  of  which  will  Oe  revealed 
by  the  orders  1 enclose.  As  soon  as  these  inquiries 
are  concluded,  you  will  be  informed  ol  the  result. — 
You  will  hud  a correspondence  between  Ihe  Ayuula- 
mienlo  ol  Cordova  and  the  general,  requesting  him 
to  occupy  their  city.  The  people  in  this  part  of  the 
country  arc  generally  peaceable,  and  all  that  was 
wanting  to  pul  down  the  guerillas  who  have  rendez- 
voused in  the  ueighuorhood,  was  the  presence  of  a 
sufficient  force  to  countenance  and  support  toe  well 
disposed,  1 he  good  conduct  ol  the  troops  on  lue 
march,  and  since  their  arrival  here,  has  assisted  much 
id  conciliating  the  people,  and  the  durability  ul  first 
impressions  is  proverbial. 


WITH  MEXICO. 
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Col.  Bankhead,  we  learn,  is  on  his  way  here  w it 
1,000  or  1,200  men  and  several  pieces  of  artillery • 
aDd  is  expected  to  arrive  at  Cordova  to-night.  If  he 
does,  he  will  be  here  to-morrow.  ThiB  amount  of 
well-conducled  troops  in  and  about  here  will  be  of 
great  service  in  protecting  life  and  property  from 
guerilla  depredations,  and  in  encouraging  our  friends 
to  speak  their  sentiments  boldly,  be  they  what  they 
may,  for  peace  or  for  occupation.  We  shall  remain 
here  until  Col.  Bankhead  arrives;  how  much  longer, 
Ido  not  know.  From  this  point  it  is  probable  the 
general  will  take  the  direct  road  to  Puebla,  and 
thence  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Mexico,  where  it  is 
expected  the  San  Luis  expedition  will  be  preparing 
about  the  lime  we  arrive.  Should  Rea  or  any  of  the 
guerrilla  parties  lie  on  the  road,  you  may  depend 
they  will  not  be  allowed  much  rest. 

1 will  conclude  this  letter  by  giving  you  a copy  of 
a memorandum  furnished  by  a person  in  Puebla,  in 
relation  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ply  in  the  lo.vns  and  villages  we  have  passed  through 
from  Puebla  to  this  place,  and  in  like  places  on  the 
direct  road  from  here  to  Puebla.  D.  S. 

California— Revolt  al  La  Paz. — An  account  is 
given  ol  the  revolt  at  La  Paz  m the  New  York  Globe, 
in  a letter  dated  La  Paz,  October  29tb,  (latest  prior 
dale  Oct.  10,)  which  says: 

“The  inhabitants  have  risen  throughout  the  coun- 
try against  us,  obliging  every  one  who  has  shown  any 
friendship  for  us  to  flee  to  La  Paz  for  protection. — 
One  American  (Matliew  Davis)  was  murdered  al 
Muhje,  not  having  time  to  escape.  At  this  last 
place  the  marines  and  sailors  of  the  “Dale’’  had  a 
skirmish  wan  the  intiabitauts,  and  drove  them  Irom 
their  town  into  the  mountains.  They  are  now  col- 
lecting at  various  points  in  the  interior,  with  the  in- 
tention of  obliging  us  to  evacuate  this  place;  but,  al- 
though we  are  small  in  numbers,  we  are  well  forti- 
fied, and  it  will  be  no  easy  matter.  1 can  hardly  be- 
lieve they  will  make  a direct  attack  on  us;  ihey  will 
be  more  apt  to  annoy  us,  by  hovering  about  the 
neighboring  farms,  cutting  off' supplies,  &c.  We  are 
too  few  to  act  on  me  offensive.  The  sloop  of  war 
Dale  ingis  Ij  in  the  harbor. 

“All  this  difficulty  is  the  result  of  not  having  a 
single  vessel  in  Hie  gulf  since  the  beginning  of  last 
July,  to  prevent  the  transportation  ol  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  men  from  Guayamas  to  this  coast.  The 
English  cruisers  ha»e  been  there  ail  the  stormy 
season.” 

Referring  to  the  taking  of  Mazatian  and  Guaya- 
mas, the  letter  says: 

‘■How  they  are  to  be  retained  and  garrisoned  I 
cannot  well  imagine;  we  have  nol  a thousand  troops 
Irom  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  Cape  St.  Lucas. — 
They  are  trying  to  make  nondescript  soldiers  out  of 
the  sailors,  Out  u will  Oe  found  much  easier  to  garri- 
son a mau-ol  war  with  such  material,  than  a captur- 
ed city  with  a densely  populated  back  country,” 

A senes  ol  small  fignts  and  skirmishes  on  ihe  Pa- 
cific coast  ol  Mexico  is  reported  by  Mazatian  letters 
ol  Dec.  1st  to  the  Express — the  U.  S.  vessels  Inde- 
pendence, Captain  anubnek,  Congress,  Cyaue,  and 
Portsmouth  oeiug  then  al  anchor  lucre,  i he  Con- 
gress and  Portsmouth  oomOarded  Guayamas  lu  Oe- 
toDer,  and  look  possession  alter  driving  out  Ihe  troops 
— 800  in  number.  Com.  Sellridge,  ot  the  Dale, 
landed  at  Sinaloa  with  88  officers  and  men  17th  Nov. 
aud  unexpectedly  encountered  a loice  of  400,  who 
were  finally  routed  with  ihe  loss  ol  4U  men,  with  the 
aid  ol  shut  and  shell  Irom  Ihe  ship.  Cum.  S.  was 
slightly  wounded. 

A bouy  oi  near  200  California  troops,  with  two  6 
pounders,  attacked  Ll.  Haywood,  woo  was  posted  al 
San  Jo=e,  near  Cape  Lucas,  wiin  about  100  meu,  in- 
cluding 30  California  volunteers,  led  by  Mr.  Gilles- 
pie, an  American  merchant,  and  one  9 pounder — 
i he  Mexican  leader,  Majores,  was  killed  wiih  20  of 
bis  men.  A lew  nays  alter  Ll.  Col.  Burton,  with  40 
New  York  volunteers  was  assaulted  al  La  Paz,  on 
the  Guil  side  ol  the  peninsula,  by  300  Mexicans  un- 
der Peuanda — who  lost  60  meu.  Burton  lost  i killed 
and  2 woum.ed.  in  two  days  after,  25m  November; 
tbe  attack  was  renewed.  Burlou  Having  sent  lo  Ll. 
Play  wood  al  Ban  Jose,  70  leagues  oil,  lor  aid.  No 
lears  are  fell  lor  tne  result. 

iu  a brisk  skirmish  near  Mazatian  between  Lieut. 
Halleck  aud  Rowan  and  100  men,  a band  ol  Mexi- 
cans were  routed,  wild  me  loss  ol  i man  aud  13 
wounded  on  our  side.  Col.  Blevenson,  7in  N.  York 
volunteers,  commands  me  soutneru  department  at 
Los  Angelos. 

Later  from  Mexico. — ’1  he  English  steamer  Dee 
arrived  at  Bmp  island,  below  New  Orleans,  on  the 
20th  msiaut,  with  advices  irom  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
ib.h  instant,  lour  days  later  man  previous  accounts, 
aud  Irom  Tampico  lo  the  13th  instant. 

The  Dee  had  five  passengers  on  board  lor  Eng- 
land, aud  five  for  Havaua.  , 
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She  also  had  on  board  $100,000  in  specie. 

The  courier  of  ihe  English  leiration  had  arrived  at 
Vera  Cruz  with  advices  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to 
the  13th.  The  American  Star  of  the  lllh,  publish- 
ed in  the  capital,  contains  an  official  announcement 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded.  At- 
tached to  this  document  is  the  signature  of  Senor 
Rosa,  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations. 

Intelligence  from  Queretaro,  up  to  the  10th  inst., 
states  that  there  was  still  no  quorum  of  congress. 

A meeting  of  deputies  was  held  on  the  7th,  at 
which  twenty  four  were  present.  A inajoiity  of 
these  declared  in  favor  of  peace. 

Gen.  Lane  reached  the  city  of  Mexico  from  Ori- 
zaba on  Ihe  10th  instant,  without  having  met  with 
any  further  adventures  than  have  already  been  no- 
ticed. 

Lieut.  Gaston,  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  died 
at  the  city  of  Mexico  a shurl  time  before  the  courier 
left  that  city. 

Lieut.  Clark,  with  his  command,  was  at  Cuerne- 
vata  on  the  9th.  Gen.  Alvarez  was  making  an  ef- 
fort to  cut  ofl'his  supplies,  bat  Lieut-  C.  had  adopted 
every  means  to  thwart  his  designs. 

The  American  Star  of  the  12th  says  that  Santa 
Anna  had  asked  for  a passport  that  he  might  leave 
the  republic,  and  that  he  recommends  Ins  friends 
to  favor  peace,  and  sustain  the  existing  government. 

Feua  y Pena  has  published  a letter,  which  states 
that  the  governmeMt  in  Queretaro  has  resolved,  in 
agreement  with  Gen.  Scott,  upon  the  imprisonment 
of  Santa  Anna,  as  the  best  means  of  removing  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  a peace. 

There  was  much  animation  of  Qierctaro;  com- 
merce was  reviving;  and  the  general  opinion  there 
was  that  a peace  would  soon  be  concluded. 

The  American  Siar  of  the  16th  inst,  says  it  has 
been  officially  announced  by  the  Mexican  minister 
of  foreign  relations,  at  Queretaro,  that  a treaty  of 
peace  w as  signed  at  Guadaloupe  on  the  2d  inst.  be- 
tween Mr.  Trist,  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  Senors  Curto  and  Cuevas,  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  government. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

SENATE. 

February  21.  The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Com.  Paul  Jon/s,  returned  from  the  house  with 
amendments,  alter  some  discussion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  conforming  to  usages,  was  referred  to  the 
committee  that  had  originally  reported  it,  by  ayes 
25,  nays  not  counted. 

This  discussion  detained  the  senate  till  the  arri- 
val of  the  hour  for  taking  up  the  order  of  the  day, 
which  Mr.  Cass  now  rose  to  call  lor,  when 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  make  a painful  announcement 
to  the  senate.  He  had  just  been  informed  that  the 
house  of  representatives  had  adjourned  under  the 
most  afflicting  circumstances — a calamitous  visita- 
tion to  its  oldest  and  most  venerable  member — one 
who  had  been  President  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
whose  character  inspired  universal  respect  and  es- 
teem. He  spoke  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  just  sunk 
down  in  his  chair,  and  had  been  carried  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  might  at  this  moment  be  passing 
from  this  world  under  the  very  roof  which  covers 
us,  and  almost  in  our  presence.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  whole  senate  will  feel  alike,  and  find 
itself  utterly  unable  to  attend  to  any  business.  He 
therefore  moved  the  immediate  adjournment  of  the 
senate.  The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  the 
senate  adjourned. 

Februakt  22.  The  journal  of  yesterday  being 
read, 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass.,  rose  and  said  that  he  was 
inl'oimed  the  house  of  representatives  had  met  and 
instantly  adjourned  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
and  dangerous  illness  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  still  lay 
within  these  walls  in  a very  perilous  condition. — 
Mr.  A.  (he  said)  had  attained  to  a great  age,  and 
bad  been  greatly  distinguished  among  the  illustrious 
men  of  the  country,  and  he  hoped,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  existed,  the  motion  he  was  about 
to  make  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
senate.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  anxieties  of  the 
moment,  as  well  as  veneration  for  one  who  had  so 
long  been  an  important  colaborer  in  our  counsels, 
in  a measure  unfilled  us  for  deliberation.  He  there- 
fore moved  that  the  senate  do  now  adjourn.  The 
motion  being  agreed  to  without  dissent,  the  senate 
adjourned. 

February  23.  Mr  .Allen  rose  to  submit  resolu- 
tions, but  gave  way  for  the  speaker  to  announce  the 
reception  of  a message  from  the  president,  announc- 
ing that  jgv  bad  approved  and  signed  severe!  enrolled 


bills,  and  transmitted  also  a message  in  writing,  of 
an  executive  character.  [Understood  to  be  a project 
of  a treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico.] 

Mr.  Sevier  moved  to  go  into  executive  session. 

Mr.  Allen  urged  that  he  be  allowed  to  submit  bis 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Sevier,  upon  condition  that  they  give  riae  to 
no  discussion,  yielded. 

Mr.  Allen's  resolutions: 

Resolved , That  the  president  be  requested  to  in- 
form the  senate  whether  the  active  operations  of  the 
army  of  the  United  S ales  in  Mexico  have  been  and 
now  are  suspended  by  an  armistice,  and,  il  so,  by 
whose  agency  and  in  virtue  of  what  authority  sucti 
armistice  has  been  effected. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be 
instructed  to  inquire  and  to  repurl  to  the  senate,  b> 
bill  or  otherwise,  whether,  in  addition  to  the  fol- 
lowing act,  to  wit:  “An  act  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  therein  specified.  Be  U enacted,  &fc -, 
That  if  any  person,  being  a citizen  uf  the  Untied 
Stales,  w heiher  he  be  actually  resident  or  abiding 
within  the  United  Stales  or  in  any  loreign  country, 
shall,  without  the  permission  or  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Slates,  directly  or  indirectly, 
commence  or  carry  on  any  verbal  or  written  corres- 
pondence or  intercourse  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  wiln  an  intent 
to  influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any  foreign 
government,  or  if  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  in  re- 
lation to  any  disputes  or  controversies  with  the  U. 
Stales,  or  defeat  the  measuies  of  the  government  ot. 
the  United  Stales;  or  if  any  person,  being  a citizen 
o(  or  resident  within  the  United  Stales,  and  not  duly 
authorized,  shall  counsel,  advise,  aid,  or  assist  in 
any  such  correspondence,  with  intent  as  aforesaid, 
he  or  (.hey  shall  he  deemed  guilty  u!  a high  misde- 
meanor, and,  on  conviction  Delore  any  court  ol  ttie 
United  Stales  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  snail  be 
punished  ay  a fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dol- 
lars and  Dy  imprisonment  curing  a term  ui  not  less 
than  six  months,  nor  exceeding  itiree  years:  Provided 
always,  That  nothing  in  tins  act  contained  stiaii  be 
construed  to  abridge  the  right  of  individual  citizens 
ol'  the  United  Slates  to  apply,  by  inemselves  or  their 
lawlul  agents,  to  any  foreign  government  or  the 
agents  thereof  lor  the  redress  ot  any  injuries  in  re- 
lation to  person  or  pioperty  which  such  individuals 
may  have  sustained  li'om  sucii  government,  or  any  of 
its  agents,  citizens,  or  subjects,”  approved  January 
30,  1799-  any  further  legislation  be  necessary  in 
order  more. effectually  to  protect  tiie  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  ol  the  United  Slates  agamsl 
the  consequences  wnich  may  result  troiu  ttie  assump- 
tion of  any  individual  or  individuals,  without  autho- 
rity to  act,  in  me  name  or  behalt  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  department  or 
officer  thereof,  with  any  loreign  government,  or  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof,  or  any  individual  or  in- 
dividuals assuming  to  be  such  loieigu  government, 
or  department  or  officer  thereof,  ami  especially  in 
matters  of  peace  and  war. 

Resolved,  That  the  fortieth  rule  for  conducting 
business  in  the  senate,  and  which  requires  the  senate 
to  close  Us  doors  when  transacting  executive  busi- 
ness, be  rescinded,  and  the  senate  shall  hereafter  sit 
with  open  doors  while  transacting  ouiiness. 

Resolved,  That  the  injunction  ol  secresy  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  removed  from  ail  past  proceed- 
ings of  the  senate  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  rose  to  submit  a paper,  when 

Mr.  Sevier  renewed  his  proposition  and  relused  to 
give  way.  The  seriate  went  into  executive  session 
and  remained  about  an  hour,  when  the  doors  were 
opened  again. 

Several  bills  were  reported. 

Mr.  Cass,  Irom  the  committee  on  military  affairs, 
submitted  the  testimony  taken  before  the  committee 
in  relation  to  the  claims  upon  the  government  by  ci- 
tizens of  California,  arising  out  ot  our  military  ope- 
rations in  that  country.  Mr.  C.  said  that  this  testi- 
mony disclosed  much  important  information,  and  tie 
moved  that  2U.0U0  extra  copies  be  printed  for  dis- 
tribution; which  was  agreed  to. 

Ten  regiment  bill.  Mr.  Cass  gave  notice  that  he 
would  call  up  the  ten  regiment  bill  to  morrow,  at 
one  o’clock,  and  he  hoped  the  senate  would  be  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  it  without  delay,  as  it  was  desira- 
ble that  it  should  be  speedily  passed. 

Mr.  Mason  observed  that  when  this  bill  was  last 
before  the  seriate  he  obtained  the  floor,  with  a view 
of  expressing  his  opinions  upon  the  various  subjects 
which  nad  been  presented,  when  it  should  next  be 
before  the  senate.  Since  Mat  day,  however,  llie  bill 
had  not  been  belore  the  senate,  and  circumstances 
had  occurred,  pretty  well  known  to  the  public, 
which  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  the  discussion 
should  be  continued  in  the  range  which  it  had  tmli- 
erlo  taken.  He  was,  therefore,  very  willing  to  yield 
the  floor,  il  senators  upon  the  other  side  would  lure- 


go  their  intention  furthe  r to  discuss  the  bill,  and  let 
it  be  put  upon  its  passage.  He  knew  of  nothing 
which  had  transpired  to  render  such  a measure  un- 
necessary. 

Mr  Cass  said  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  chamber  that  to  halt 
nowin  our  military  operations  would  be  fatal. — 
Their  wish  was  that  ihe  bill  should  be  passed  before 
the  adjournment  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Berrien  observed  that  if  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  holding  the  majority,  were  determined  to 
pr—s  tne  passage  of  this  bdl  to-morrow,  those  on 
his  side  must  yield  t>  tin-  force  of  superior  numbers. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  such  a course  would  not 
be  pursued,  but  that  the  privilege  which  ban  been 
eiij  yed  by  gentlemen  «n  the  oilier  side  ol  discus- 
sing the  bill  lully,  would  also  be  extended  to  them, 
to  atiord  an  opportunity  of  explaining  why  they 
thought  the  bill  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Mason  inferred  Irom  the  observations  of  ttie 
senator  from  Georgia  mat  it  was  lue  opinion  on  U»at 
side  of  the  chamber  that  ttie  bill  was  uuw  umie 
eessary.  He  snould  teel  it  his  duty,  therelorc, 
occupy  ttie  floor  to  mm  row  lo  show  mat  tne  nucos 
sity  tor  ttie  passage  of  tne  bill  suit  exists. 

Mr.  Allen  suggested  to  scuatori  mi  Ine  utrier  side, 
wno  seemed  disposed  to  continue  Lite  debate  upon 
the  bill,  lliai  they  might  avail  tlieiusel  - es  ol  male 
rials  lor  the  discussion,  by  taking  up  and  adopting 
Ihe  resolution  winch  he  bad  ulfered  tins  morning  lo, 
rescinding  Hie  role  requiring  a portion  of  llie  busi- 
ness ol  the  senate  to  ue  transacted  in  secret  session, 
i'hey  could  l lien  introduce  topics  .vli.ch  would  not 
otherwise  be  in  uuler  lor  them  even  lo  allude  lo. 

Mr.  Mangum,  would  not  interpose  ins  vote  to  a 
resolution  to  consider  the  particular  matter  which 
had  been  allued  to  in  open  session,  il  gentlemen  on 
the  other  slue  saw  proper  lo  take  such  a step.  He 
would  place  the  responsibility  upon  gentlemen  re- 
presenting the  administration  upon  that  floor,  and  ii 
they  saw  fit  lo  adopt  such  a course,  lie  would  not 
interpose  his  negative.  As  to  the  resolution  wbieli 
bad  been  reuu,  so  wide  in  its  scope,  be  would  lake 
occasion  to  give  his  views  upon  it  wnen  n snould 
come  up. 

Mi.  Allen  moved  that  the  resolution  be  now  taken 
up 

Mr.  Mangum  would  not  liimseil  interpose  any -ob- 
jection, but  under  tiie  rule  the  resolution  must  lie  on 
me  table  it  a siugie  member  objected. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  there  was  a grave  question  in- 
volved in  this  resolution,  and  il  snould  not  be  acted 
on  hastily.  He  Uierelore  moved  that  the  senate  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  Douglass  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Allen  suggested  to  the  senator  from  Georgia 
that  the  resolution  could  be  postponed  until  to  mor- 
row without  an  adjournment. 

M r.  Bertien  had  taken  that  mode  of  postponing 
the  resolution,  if,  however,  there  was  a desire  lor 
a longer  session,  ne  would  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  opposed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  lo  day,  though  when  il  came  up  he 
might  be  lound  with  the  mover.  Too  much  time  nad 
already  been  wasted  in  tbe  discussion  of  the  ten  re- 
giment bill,  and  he  hoped  there  would  bo  no  more 
oelay  in  regard  to  it.  The  necessity  fur  Us  passage 
was  as  great  now,  or  greater,  than  ever. 

Mr.  Miles  hoped  the  senator  would  withdraw  Ins 
objection  aud  let  the  resolution  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  there  was  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  tbe  leu  regiment  bill  and  the  sub- 
ject which  had  beeu  alluded  lo,  wiucli  pertained  to 
executive  busiuess.  He  hoped  me  honoraole  chair- 
man of  the  military  commutee  would  nut,  Uierelore, 
persist  iu  his  determination  to  press  the  pjesage  of 
the  Dili.  As  to  the  resolution  of  me  senator  irom 
Ohio,  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  it — even  if  so  mo- 
dified as  lo  embrace  only  the  pieseul  suojucl  tor 
executive  consideration.  It  would  be  opening  lue 
door  lo  a dangerous  precedent,  and  wuuld  throw 
down  tbe  Darner  which  tbe  constitution  had  wisely 
placed  round  tile  consideration  ol  questions  iuvuiv- 
mg  peace  or  war. 

Mr.  Mangum  hoped  be  was  not  understood  as  ap- 
proving even  the  consideration  of  toe  one  particular 
subject  which  had  beeu  alluded  to  in  open  session. 
He  did  not  approve  of  it.  He  had  merely  observed 
tbat  if  those  representing  lue  administration  cuose 
lo  take  the  responsibility  of  such  a course,  he  should 
not  interpose  Ms  negative  to  it,  He  thought  it  was 
a question  for  Lbem  to  settle,  aod  upon  them  would 
rest  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Calhoun  nad  not  understood  the  senatur  Irouj 
North  Carolina  as  approving  it. 

Mr.  Cast  desired  to  say  ooe  w ord.  Thero  was  a 
greater  necessity  now  man  ever  tor  the  passage  of 
me  hill.  Suppose  a treaty  had  been  negotiated,  it 
was  very  well  kuown  mat  there  was  uot  a quofoui 
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of  the  Mexicsn  congress  at  Queretaro  to  have  rati- 
fied such  a treaty.  And  supposing  we  should  ratify 
a lieaty,  if  there  be  one,  it  is  well  known  that  there 
is  no  stability  in  the  Mexican  government;  that  it  is 
here  to-day  and  gone  to  morrow,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  that  it  would  be  ratified  by  the  one  which 
might  exist  when  it  should  reach  Mexico.  Besides, 
if  we  relax  our  military  operations,  it  might  disin- 
cline them  to  ratify  any  treaty.  The  passage  of  the 
bill  will  cost  us  nothing,  for  we  need  not  raise  (he 
troops  if  they  are  not  needed.  But  we  should  make 
a demonstration  here  to  act  upon  the  fears  of  the 
Mexican  rulers,  and  thus  force  them  into  a peace. 

Mr.  Mangum  rose  to  a point  of  order. 

Mr.  Cass  was  aware  that  he  was  not  in  order,  there 
being  no  question  before  the  senate.  Other  gentle- 
men, however,  had  beeQ  permitted  to  go  on,  and  a3 
he  had  been  personally  alluded  to  by  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  he  hoped  he  would  be  allowed 
the  same  privilege. 

Mr.  Mangum  said  that  it  was  not  his  point  of  order. 
It  was,  whether  the  senator  was  not  m some  sense 
affording  '‘aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,”  by  mak- 
ing remarks  here  which  would  be  published  and 
might  reach  their  ears,  about  making  a feint — a 
movement  for  effect — to  operate  upon  their  fears, 
the  knowledge  of  which  would  tend  to  defeat  its 
oimr 

Mr.  Cass  was  not  for  making  a feint:  he  was  for 
effective  operations. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said  he  should  object 
to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  of  the  senator 
from  Ohio  to  day,  and  he  would  therefore  move  that 
the  senate  adjourn;  which  was  agreed  to  without 
dissent.  And  the  senate  adjourned. 

Neither  house  of  congress  was  in  eession  the  25th. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday  Feb  21 — Petitions  presented.  The  speak- 
re  commenced  the  call  of  the  states  for  petitions,  and 
a number  were  presented;  amongst  them, 

Mr.  Stuart,  of  Michigan,  presented  joint  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  of  Michigan  in  relation  to  the  per- 
manent enrolment  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  Mich- 
igan volunteers  ioto  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 

Mr.  IFtlson  presented  the  remonstrance  of  Harri- 
son Chapman  and  117  other  farmers  of  Putnam 
county,  New  York,  against  the  passage  of  any  law 
renewing  or  extending  the  patent  granted  to  Jethro 
Wood  for  the  cast  iron  plough.  Referred  to  the 
commitee  on  patents. 

Mr.  McClernand  introduced  a bill  to  create  the  ofi -e 
of  surveyor  general  of  the  public  lands  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Oregon,  and  to  grant  donation  rights  to  set- 
tlers therein,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  committee  on  public  lands. 

Mr.  Phelps.— A bill  to  establish  another  judicial 
district  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri.  A bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
volunteers  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  U. 
States. 

Mr.  Fickin.—A  bill  to  cede  the  public  laDds  within 
the  limits  ol  the  new  states  on  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  IVentworth. — A bill  to  grant  a quantity  of 
land  to  the  slate  of  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
opening  the  navigation  of  the  Kakakee  and  Iroquois 
rivers,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
igan  canal,  which  connects  the  upper  lakes  with 
the  Mississippi  river. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee.  A bill  lo  increase  the 
pension  of  Henry  Click,  of  Cocke  county,  Teuues- 

Jfotice  oj  bills  to  be  introduced. — Mr.  Tweedy. — A 
bill  to  reduce  the  minimum  puce  of  certain  reserved 
public  lands  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  to 
grant  pre-emption  rights  to  the  settlers  thereon. 

Also,  a bill  for  the  admission  of  the  slate  of  Wis- 
consin into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Kaufman- — A bill  authorizing  the  state  of 
Texas  to  extend  tier  eastern  and  northern  boundaries 
so  as  to  include  within  the  same  one  half  of  Sibine 
pass,  Sabine  lake,  and  Sabine  river,  up  to  the  thirty 
second  degree  of  north  latitude;  and  also  one  half  of 
Red  river,  from  a point  where  a line  diawn  due 
north  from  s.-id  thirty  two  degrees  of  north  latitude 
strikes  said  river,  westward  to  the  degre:  of  longi- 
tude one  hundred  west  from  London  and  twenty  three 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  Leffier. — A bill  to  donate  to  the  stale  of  Iowa 
certain  alternate  sections  of  the  public  lands,  to  aid 
in  the  consiiuction  of  a railroad  from  Davenport  to 
the  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri  river. 

On  luouon  ol  Mr.  IVentworth, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  in- 
quire lino  the  expendiency  ol  establishing  a marin 
hospital  at  the  city  of  Chicago;  also,  as  to  the  e*pe- 
dien  y of  placing  wrought  iron  buoys  lo  mark  oui 
ttee  channel  of  St.  Clair  river;  also,  into  the  expe- 


diency of  constructing  a lighthouse  at  Port  de  Mort, 
or  Death’s  Door,  in  Wisconsin. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCltrand,  the  committee  on 
post  roads,  were  instructed  to  enquire  as  to  the  es- 
tablishing a route  between  Fairfield  and  Maysville, 
Illinois,  and  on  his  motion  it  was  also, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Public  Lands  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expeediency  of  extend- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  bounty  land  system  to  officers 
of  the  army  who  have  become  such  by  promotion 
from  the  ranks  during  the  war. 

Thanks  to  military  officers. — Mr.  Chase  introduced 
a joint  resolution: 

Resolved,,  8fc. — That  the  thanks  of  congress  are 
due.  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Brigadier  General 
D-  E.  Twiggs,  Brevet  Major  General  W.  J.  Worth, 
Major  General  G.  J.  Pillow,  and  Brigadier  General 
James  Shields,  and,  through  them,  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  regular  aDd  volunteer  corps  under 
theircommand,  for  their  gallantry  and  military  skill, 
displayed  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  March, 
1847;  at  the  storming  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April,  1847; 
at  the  desperate  battles  of  Contreras,  San  Antonio, 
and  Churubusco,  August,  1847;  and  at  the  sanguinary 
engagements  before  the  city  of  Mexico,  September, 
1847. 

That  the  thanks  of  congress  are  hereby  tendered 
to  Major  General  R.  Patterson,  and  through  him  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for 
their  gallant  bearing  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
the  capture  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  and 
at  the  victory  of  Cerro  Gordo,  in  March  and  April, 
1847. 

That  the  thanks  of  congress  are  due  and  are  here- 
by tendered  lo  Major  General  John  A.  Quitman,  and 
through  him  to  the  officers  and  rnen  under  his  com- 
mand, lor  their  heroism  and  good  conduct  at  the  fall 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  strong  Castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulua,  and  at  the  splendid  victories  achieved  by  our 
arms  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1847. 

That  the  thanks  of  congress  are  due  and  hereby 
tendered  to  Brigadier  Generals  Franklin  Pieree, 
Persiler  F.  Smith,  and  GCorge  Cadwallader,  and 
through  them  to  the  officers  and  men  under  their  com- 
mand for  their  military  skill  and  goodcoDduct  exhib- 
ited by  them  at  the  splendid  victnries  obtained  by  our 
army  in  the  valley  and  before  the  city  of  Mexico, 
in  August  and  September,  1847. 

Resolved,  That  the  victories,  following  eaoh  other 
in  quick  succession,  and  wrung  from  the  enemy  un- 
der all  circumstances,  create  a doubt  which  to  ad- 
mire the  most,  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  the  com- 
manders or  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  soldiers, 
which  prompted  this  band  of  heroes  to  press  forward 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country,  overcoming 
every  obstacle,  scattering  the  armies  of  Mexico  like 
chaff  before  the  wind,  until  the  most  signal  triumphs 
are  crowned  by  the  possession  of  the  far  famed 
“Halls  of  the  Montezumas.” 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  Slates 
be  and  be  is  hereby  required  to  cause  to  be  struck 
eight  gold  medals,  with  devices  emblematical  of  the 
series  of  brilliant  victories  achieved  m the  array,  and 
that  one  be  presented  to  each  of  the  generals  named 
in  these  resolutions  as  a testimony  of  the  high  sense 
entertained  by  congress  of  their  skill  and  good  eon- 
duct  in  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1847. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  ol  the  United  States 
be  requested  lo  communicate  to  the  generals  speci 
fied  in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  in  such  terras  as  he 
may  deem  best  calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  object 
thereof;  and  that  he  be  requested  to  cause  an  order 
to  be  issued  that  they  be  read  at  the  head  of  the  sev- 
eral corps  ol  the  army. 

Mr.  Cockt  moved  mat  the  resolutions  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 

The  speaker  remarked  that  that  motion  was  not 
now  in  order,  nor  would  be  until  they  had  been  read 
a second  lime.  If  they  were  now  objected  Lo,  the 
proper  motion  would  De  that  they  De  now  rejected. 

Mr.  Houston,  f Delaware,  moved  That  they  ue 
rejected.  He  made  this  notion  because  these  offi- 
cers h-.d  already  ueen  thanked  by  a vote  of  this 
tiuuse,  and  nol  because  he'  was  unwilling  lo  give  them 
thanks  lor  their  services. 

The  speaker  slated  the  question  to  be  on  the  rejec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stephens,  ol  Georgia,  hoped  the  motion  to  re- 
ject the  resolutions  would  not  be  persisted  in.  The 
gentleman  Irom  Deia  ■.  are  had  no  objection  to  thank 
die  officers  named,  and  therefore  he  hoped  they 
wouiu  be  allowed  io  lake  the  course  suggested,  aad 
oe  reiened.  He  desired  lo  see  the  resolutions  put 
in  u proper  loiiu,  ana  ne  should  ue  ready  to  vote  lor 
them  al  any  time. 

Mr.  Houston,  withdrew  his  motion, 
t fie  C o.  , -oils  were  ineu  lead  a first  and  second 
time;  and 


Mr.  Cocke  moved  their  reference  accordingly. 

Mr.  Haralson,  opposed  the  reference,  and  urged  an 
immediate  vote  upon  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Chase  called  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Halt  of  Missouri  desired  the  gentle  nan  to 
withdraw  that  motion,  to  allow  him  to  submit  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chase  declined  the  request. 

Mr.  Cocke,  said  he  hoped  the  house  would  not  sus- 
tain the  call,  as  it  would  cut  off  his  motion  to  refer. 
The  call  for  the  previous  question  was  sustained, 
ayes  77  nays71. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  called  on  the  ques- 
tion, “shall  the  main  question  he  now  put,”  and  it 
it  was  carried,  ayes  98  nays  85. 

The  Speaker  stated  the  question  to  be  on  engross- 
ing the  resolutions  for  a third  reading. 

The  clerk'  at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen, 
again  read  the  resolutions  for  their  inlormaiion. 

The  speaker  then  rose  to  put  the  question,  hut  he 
was  interrupted  by — 

Mr.  Hunt,  w ho  desired  him  to  stop,  and  by  several 
gentlemen,  who  sprang  from  their  seats  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  venerable  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
was  observed  to  be  sinking  f-oin  his  seat  in  what 
appeared  to  be  the  agonies  ol  death.  Mr.  Adams 
was  immediately  borne  to  the  rotundo  for  the  Dene- 
fit  of  purer  air,  and  afterw  ards  to  the  speaker’s  room, 
assiduously  attended  by  many  members  oi  the  house, 
and  the  house  hastily  adjourned. 

Tuesday  22d — The  house  met  al  the  usual  hour, 
all  marked  with  deep  solemnity  and  sadness.  Afler 
an  impressive  prayer  Irom  the  chaplain: 

The  speaker  rose  and  said,  he  deemed  it  proper 
to  state  to  the  house  from  the  chair  that  his  venera- 
ble colleague,  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  still  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness  in  the  speaker’s  room,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  his  medical  advisers  was  rapidly 
sinking.  The  house  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Feb.  23  — The  proceedings  of  yester- 
day being  read,  the  fact  that  the  venerable  John  Q. 
Adams  was  laying  under  the  same  root,  yet  Dream- 
ing, but  rapidly  passing  from  this  life,  was  announ- 
ced by  Mr.  Barringer.  In  profound  silence,  the 
house  immediately  adjourned. 

Neither  house  of  congress  was  in  session  on  the 
25th. 


THE  LOAN  BILL  AND  THE  WAR. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEB  10 

MR.  MARSH’S  SPEECH. 

The  bouse  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  slate  of  the  union,  (Mr.  Bolls  in  the 
chair,)  and  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  authorizing  a loan  not  exceeding  $18,500,000. 

Mr.  Marsh,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor  from  yes- 
terday, addressed  the  committee  during  his  allotted 
hour  in  a speech  of  his  usual  elaborately  finished 
style  and  rapid  delivery.  The  reporter  can  only 
present  such  a brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  its 
general  featuies  as  he  wa3  able  to  catch. 

Mr.  M.  said  that  be  proposed  to  avail  himself  of 
this  occasion  to  do  what  he  had  never  before  at- 
tempted lo  do  in  this  place,  viz:  express  hi*  own 
opinion  and  that  which  he  believed  lo  be  the  opinion 
of  a large  majority  of  his  constituents,  and,  as  he 
hoped,  of  the  whole  American  people,  on  the  causes, 
motives,  objects,  and  dependencies  of  the  existing 
war  with  Mexico,  and  which  would  induce  him  to 
vote  against  the  further  prosecution  of  hostilities, 
which,  though  avowedly  coaimenced  for  defence, 
were  obviously  lo  be  carried  on  for  the  purposes  of 
conquest.  Tbe  advocates  of  the  war  said  that  it 
was  now  too  late  to  stop,  and  the  only  question  to 
be  sallied  was,  what  means  ought  to  be  adopted  to 
bring  the  war  to  as  speedy  a termination  as  possible, 
and  obtain  such  a peace  as  should  be  i.onoratile  to  us 
and  just  to  our  adversaries.  It  would  be,  did  a state 
of  war  absolve  us  from  all  moral  responsibilities  to 
those  of  the  human  tamily  who  happened  lo  be  our 
enemies?  Mr.  M.  was  one  who  never  had  oeen  able 
to  see  the  distinction  between  public  and  private 
morality,  anu  who  lie  la  that  there  was  a broad  dis- 
tinction between  a war  fur  the  defence  and  mainte- 
nance of  existing  rights  and  a war  for  the  successful 
establishment  of  new  claims. 

In  judging  of  tbe  propriety  of  prosecuting  any 
war,  it  was  material  to  inquire  into  the  design  and 
purposes  for  which  the  war  had  been  commenced; 
otherwise,  we  could  never  know  whether  the  war 
bad  accomplished  Us  end  or  not.  in  regard  to  this 
war,  it  was  unimportant  to  distinguish  between  its 
primary  cause  and  its  immediate  occasion.  It  was 
now,  he  believed,  pretty  generally  if  nol  universally 
admitted  that  the  primary  cause  of  our  war  with 
Mexico  was  the  annexation  of  Texas;  the  proximate 
cause  was  certainly  the  advance  of  the  U.  States 
army  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande;  but  it  did  bot 
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therefore  follow  that  the  war  was  a necessary  conse- 
quence. This  cahinet  might  be  responsible  for  the 
actual  existence  of  the  war,  though  its  predecessor 
mieht  have  produced  that  state  of  things  out  of 
which  it  had  grown  If  the  administration  had  been 
guilty  of  prec  ipitating  this  dire  calamity  upon  the 
country,  or  if  they  should  now  refuse  the  terms  of 
peace  which  were  generally  understood  to  have  been 
offered  by  Mexico,  they  were  responsible  nefore 
God  and  man  for  all  their  acts  or  neglects  in  relation 
to  the  whole  subject. 

After  the  fatal  wound  we  had  inflicted  on  the  na- 
tional honor  and  independence  of  Mexico,  by  the 
absorption  of  a revolted  province,  which  she  still 
claimed  as  an  integral  part  of  her  empire,  Mr.  M. 
would  not  say  that  it  had  ever  been  possible  to 
avoid  a war;  but,  as  had  been  well  shown  by  his 
friend  from  Connecticut,  (understood  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Dixon,)  the  administration  never  had  bona  fide  en 
deavored  to  avoid  it  by  soothing  the  wounded  feel- 
ings of  Mexico,  or  doing  anything  to  conciliate: 
until  this  were  tried  they  had  no  right  to  presume, 
beforehand,  that  she  would  refuse  all  conciliation. — 
She  had  at  any  rate  committed  no  hostile  acts;  the 
casus  belli  had  not  occurred  when  the  present  war 
was  provoked  and  commenced  by  us.  He  would  not 
say  that  the  administration  had  wantonlv  plunged 
the  country  tnto  this  contest,  with  a full  knowledge 
beforehand  of  its  character  and  results;  but  this 
mu  h he  would  say,  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  presi- 
dent had  ordered  the  advance  of  our  troops  under 
the  hope  that  he  might  thereby  goad  Mexico  into 
some  hostile  act,  that  would  serve  as  a plausible 
reason  for  a large  increase  of  the  army  alid  navy, 
and  a proportionate  augmentation  of  executive  pa- 
tronage; and  that  he  calculated  at  the  cost  of  a 
small  war  to  extort  from  Mexico  her  fairest  provin- 
ces, thereby  placing  President  Polk  by  the  side  of 
President  Tyler,  on  the  bad  eminence  of  those  who 
undertook  to  become  the  “enlargers  of  the  area  of 
freedo  ...” 

But,  besides  all  this,  the  executive  resolved  on 
taking  steps  to  gel  the  Californios.  The  surrender 
of  Oregon  had  been  predetermined,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  propitiate  the  irritated  feelings  of  the 
west,  indignant  as  that  high-spirited  people  would 
certainly  be  at  the  loss  of  what  they  all  had  been 
taught  was  their  “unquestionable”  right.  A war 
with  Mexico  presented  itself  as  the  readiest  and 
most  likely  method  to  effect  this  object,  by  opening 
to  Western  enterprise  new  regions  in  the  south,  in 
place  of  those  which  it  was  deemed  the  part  of  dis- 
cretion tosurrender  to  the  demand  of  Great  Britain- 

Mr.  M.said  he  couid  not  regard  this  war  but  as  a 
national  offence.  It  was  against  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  It  was  a retrograde  step  in  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  civilization  and  humanity.  It  wasa  misuse, 
a total  perversion  of  our  rich  resources,  a misdirec- 
tion of  our  aims.  The  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  of  reproduction,  of  multiplication,  of  crea- 
tion, were  now  recognised  on  all  hands  as  best  suited 
to  the  genius  and  enterprising  spirit  ot  our  people. — 
To  cultivate  war,  in  preference,  was  an  inversion  of 
statesmanship  unworthy  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  against  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  It  called  a 
great  civilized  and  Christian  nation  to  turn  the 
ploughshare  into  the  sword.  The  policy  of  this 
people  was  to  increase  by  natural  growth  and  by 
accretion,  not  to  spread  by  acquisition  and  conquest. 
The  very  publicity  that  necessarily  attended  the 
operations  of  a republican  government  was  utterly 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  an  acquisitive  war,  which 
must  have  been  planned  in  darkness.  But  it  was  not 
a thing  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  administration 
which  was  m direct  hostility  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  useful  arts  and  the  protection  of  domestic 
industry  should  seek  to  divert  public  attention  from 
its  selfish  and  ambitious  policy  Oy  holding  up  the 
Unaei  ol  military  glory,  and  waiving  before  the  gaxe 
of  the  people  the  laise  and  meretricious  splendor  oi 
foreign  conquest,  and  thus  finding  out  a new  and 
guilty  employment  lor  hands  which  its  own  course 
had  taken  from  industrial  occupations  and  pur- 
suits ot  private  life  An  effort  has  been  maue  to 
hide  the  tuipitudeof  this  war  of  aggression  bv  ex- 
aggerating the  wrongs  we  had  experienced  from  the 
Mexicans  and  the  glory  to  be  acquired  by  victory 
over  them.  The  south  were  told  that  the  success  of 
the  contest  would  provide  ample  space  for  the  spread 
and  the  confirmed  establishment  of  slavery,  a a 
ebectually  dissipate  the  delusive  hope  with  wti.cli 
Mr.  Walker’s  letter  had  cheated  the  democracy  ot 
the  north;  while  at  the  same  time  the  noiih  was  en- 
couraged by  the  hope  that  the  Wilmoi  procigo 
would  be  grafted  on  some  of  the  war  Mils,  and 
would  thereby  practically  prevent  the  fu.iherex 
tension  of  slavery.  1 hose  who  nad  cu.thed  two 
nations  in  scarlet . and  dipped  their  hands  in  the 
blood  o|  each  oilier,  hoped  to  oUno  the  eyes  ol  in 
people  o|  t(i|s  country  Dy  dagzliug  them  with  the 


prospectof  admitting  the  East  India  trade  into  the 
ports  of  California. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  was  not  the  apologist  of  Mexico: 

He  enterta  .ned  no  admiration  for  her  character*  nor 
was  he  disposed  to  deny  that  she  had  done  us  great 
Wrong;  and  none  could  hope  less  than  he  did  from  a 
country  under  the  double  burden  of  the  despotism  of 
soldiery  and  the  despotism  of  priests.  The  Mexi- 
cans were,  technically,  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  he  wished  for  them  no  trophies  erected  at  our 
expense;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  would  visit  the  sins  of  aspiring  and 
cruel  leaders  on  the  poor  degraded  beings  who  were 
but  the  passive  instruments  of  their  tyranny  and 
hell-born  ambition:  who  scorned  the  civic  victories 
of  peace,  and  had  chaplets  to  bestow  onlv  on  the 
bold  and  reck'ess  soldier.  Mr.  M.  had  no  wish  to 
see  Mexican  women  converted  into  widows,  and 
their  cities  given  to  the  flames.  He  had  rather  his 
country  would  sit  down  in  honest  shame  than  enjoy 
the  guilty  glory  of  having,  by  lawless  violence, 
spread  her  dominion  over  'his  entire  continent.  One 
murder  made  a villain,  a thousand  made  a hero;  but 
the  statesman  who  sat  coolly  down  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  closet,  and  plannnd  a war  of  party  ambition, 
and  the  hot-beaded  ruler  whose  orders  bathed  a land 
in  blood,  were  but  wholesale  roen-slayers,  whom  no 
amount  of  carnage  and  destruction  could  ever  con- 
vert into  heroes.  Bonaparte,  the  greatest  captain 
the  world  had  seen,  turned  pale,  and  wept,  and 
trembled  on  discovering  that  by  an  order  rashly 
given  to  gratify  a woman  with  the  sight  of  a battle- 
field, he  had  shortened,  though  but  for  a few  days, 
the  lives  of  many  of  his  faithful  soldiers;  but  what 
compunctious  visitings,  what  gracious  drops  of  gene- 
rous repentance,  had  this  administration  everexhi 
crushing  of  women  and  children  in  the  bombard- 
ment at  Vera  Cruz,  at  the,  pestilence  of  the  camp, 
sweeping  thousands  into  an  inglorious  grave,  or  even 
at  the  tears  and  mourning  that  were  to  be  witnessed 
in  the  highways  of  this  metropolis? 
b i ted  at  the  sweeping  slaughter  in  Monterey,  the 

But.  while  discussing  the  question  of  morals  in- 
volved in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  it  would  be 
well  to  inquire  into  the  origin,  the  causa  causarum, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Perhaps  the  bare  act  of  annexation  itself,  apart 
from  the  motives  which  led  to  it,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  effected,  might  not  warrant  a declara- 
tion of  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  To  determine 
this  point,  it  was  requisite  that  we  should  know 
more  than  would,  in  all  probability,  be  ever  known 
by  the  present  generation  touching  the  relations  of 
Mexico  to  her  revolted  province,  it  might  be  urged 
that  Texas  was  at  the  time  actually  independent; 
and  it  w as  possible,  though  the  fact  had  never  yet 
been  proved,  that  her  revolt  from  under  the  Mexi- 
can authority  was  justified  by  her  misrule  and  op- 
pression; but  our  ground  of  judgment  must  have  re 
spect  to  the  motives  and  the  means  which  produced 
her  annexation  to  this  union.  The  motive,  the  a- 
vowed  motive,  was  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  slave- 
ry in  Texas,  and  to  get  more  space  for  extending 
and  strengthening  that  institution.  The  anoexatiou 
was  held  to  be  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  slave- 
holder: it  was  indispensable  in  order  to  the  securing 
of  his  rights  as  guarantied  by  the  constitution;  and 
the  inference  drawn  from  these  premises  was,  that 
therefore  the  general  government  was  bound  to  aid 
in  the  project,  li  was  true  that  a timid  suggestion 
had  been  added  as  to  the  probable  loss  ot  a great 
market  for  northern  manufactures;  ana  a humbug 
was  gotten  up  by  some  about  Texas  being  necessary  tu 
the  union  as  a means  of  strengthening  the  defence 
of  an  exposed  frontier;  and,  as  a make  weight,  there 
had  oeetj  thrown  in  an  apprehension  of  the  power 
of  British  influence  which  would  be  exerted  there 
should  annexation  not  he  euecied;  out  he  passed  al] 
these ' considerations,  because,  though  they  might 
possibly  be  successful  in  gulling  sucb  persons  as  had 
been  simple  enough  to  give  credence  10  the  Kane 
Idler,  assuring  them  that  Mr.  Pok  was  a great 
friend  10  protecting  domestic  industry,  yet  it  was 
pcrUctly  notorious  that  they  never  had  availed  to 
influence  a single  vuie  in  congress.  Congress  bad 
had  before  it  the  naked  question  as  a southern  ques- 
tion^— as  ihe  question  oi  sia.ery.  The  question  be- 
fore them  had  been  w hether  tins  general  government 
was  or  was  not  called  upon  lo  support  and  strength- 
en that  institution,  by  git  lug  it  space  lor  a greater 
extension?  Up  lo  that  time  it  had  al-aysbeen 
contended  by  the  south,  and  generally  admitted  by 
the  north,  that  the  general  government  had  no  ju- 
risdiction as  to  slavery ; out,  us  hud  been  well  said  by 
another,  m then  uvet  newied  zeal,  the  friends  of 
anni-xa  ion  conceded  a principle  winch  the  abolition- 
ists had  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  ot,  viz,  mat 
congress  had  the  rigid  oi  legislation  on  a -ubj  et 
>-  oil  had  mlhei  10  Udcb  • ontiued  exclusively  m tne 

legislative  power  ot  tne  states. 


Mr.  M.  said  he  should  not  now  undertake  to  dis^ 
cuss  the  subject  of  slavery,  either  as  a christain  or* 
an  unchristian  institution.  He  had  formed  an  opin. 
ion  on  that  subject,  which  remains  unchanged,  in 
spite  of  the  theological  argument  which  had  been 
made  on  this  floor,  and  the  proofs  in  its  favor  which 
had  then  been  adduced  from  holy  writ,  and  which,  if 
certain  indications  and  intimations  were  worthy  of 
confidence,  were  soon  to  be  repeated  again  in  that 
house;  but  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  re- 
member, and  the  fact  ought  never  to  be  forgotren, 
that  the  leading  motive  of  those  in  authority  in  get- 
ting up  this  war  with  Mexico  was  the  perpetuation 
of  slavery. 

However  wrong  the  motive  of  the  war  might  have 
been,  there  was  yet  more  of  crime  in  the  means 
used  in  bringing  it  to  pass.  Whoever  wished  to  read 
the  blackest  page  in  American  history  should  ferret 
out  the  secret  intrigues,  the  hidden  unacknowledged 
plans  and  insidious  deceptive  efforts,  to  excite  the 
nation  and  get  it  up  to  the  war  pitch,  in  order  lo  use 
that  powerful  feeling  to  effect  certain  predetermin- 
ed party  objects  He  ought  to  dive  into  the  recess- 
es of  that  Machiavelian  policy  which  held  out  dif- 
ferent baits  to  different  portions  of  the  country,  that, 
by  combining  the  action  of  many  discordant  ele- 
ments and  applying  it  in  one  direction,  annexation 
might  be  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  north  He 
should  watch  and  see  bow  that  contemptible  faction 
long  continued  to  swing  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween the  remonstrances  of  conscience  and  party 
interest,  till  they  were  at  last  fixed  by  means  which 
proved  irresistible.  He  should  take  pains  to  learn 
what  votes  had  been  dictated  by  craven  fear,  and 
what  by  damnable  corruption. 

But  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  been  the  most 
unscrupulous  in  plotting  to  effect  annexation  was  less 
enormous  in  atrocity  than  that  of  their  northern 
allies,  who  had  excused  their  votes  for  annexation 
under  the  salvo  of  the  “Wilmot  proviso,”  or  the 
“Brinkerhoff  proviso,”  according  to  others.  If  they 
choose  to  go  to  loggerheads  with  each  other  about 
the  name  let  them  do  so,  and  keep  al  it  as  long  as 
they  liked.  Mr.  M.  was  willing  to  vote  in  support 
of  that  war.  Whether  it  was  the  Brinkerhoffor  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  it  was  the  boldest  experiment  that 
ever  had  been  tried  on  the  credulity  of  the  American 
people;  but  now  that  that  humbug  had  utterly  failed 
to  accomplish  either  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
gotten  up,  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  those  who 
had  been  the  loudest  and  most  clamorous  in  its  fa- 
vor should  prove  to  be  the  very  first  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  temptation  from  high  places. 

He  knew  that  there  were  some  democrats  who 
had  voted  for  the  measure  who  were  men  of  honor 
and  integrity,  and  had  been  actuated  by  an  honest 
regard  for  the  good  of  the  people;  but  others  had 
been  tempted  to  concur  in  the  measure  as  a means 
of  testilying  the  regret  they  felt  at  having  voted  for 
annexation.  But  the  great  mass  were  of  a far  dif- 
ferent description.  Some  were  actuated  by  a pro- 
pelling force  operating  at  home;  others  for  the  sake 
of  disposing  of  an  obnoxious  western  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  who  had  committed  himself  by  a 
vole  in  the  senate,  while  their  northern  candidate 
lay  snugly  perdu,  and  escaped  the  responsibility.  If 
ihe  same  western  gentleman  should  be  a candidate, 
his  noisiest  advocates  would  find — [but  what  it  was 
they  would  find  the  reporter  failed  to  hear.]  lu 
March  that  proviso  had  been  defeated  by  five  voles, 
alter  having  been  previously  carried  by  nine.  The 
administration  succeeded  in  its  defeat  by  using  only 
five  votes;  had  more  been  necessary,  they  could  have 
naJ  fifty.  [Voices,  “That  is  a fact.”]  B it  because 
an  ehction  was  approaching  in  Ne.v  Hampshire, 
and  another  in  Connecticut,  and  something  else  was 
coming  on  in  Maine,  a dispensation  was  granted  for 
this  one  time  to  northern  Iriends  of  the  admini-tra- 
iion,  and  they  wete  allowed  as  an  act  ol  grace  to 
vote  for  the  proviso,  for  this  time. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
present  feelings  ol  southern  gentlemen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  annexation,  but  he  believed  that  they  began 
to  discover  that  it  was  not  quite  lhai  El  Dorado  mey 
had  imagined;  that  it  had  involved  us  iu  a war,  and 
I had  had  the  effect  of  exciting  among  our  people  a 
lust  of  land  that  had  led  and  was  still  urging  us  on 
to  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  crimes  In  the 
north  it  hud  raised  a tempest  before  wbicb  the  ad- 
ministration  began  to  quail;  and  even  some  clear 
beaded  men  in  tne  soulii  itself  began  to  dooot  tbe 
wisdom  ot  the  step  they  had  taken,  and  were  lain  to 
be  content  to  veil  the  effulgence  of  tbe  “loan  slar” 
by  accouipllsniiig  a peace  with  Mexico. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  evils  we  endured  was  a 
just  and  houoiatile  peace.  But  what  was  an  liouoi- 
uhle  peace?  No  peace  could  Oe  hoUmable  to  us  that 
w as  not  al  me  sa.ee  time  honorable  lo  Mexico.— 
Untie  was  uo  honor  tor  too  sirougasl  party  in  a 
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Contest  in  bringing  it  to  an  eni,unle-s  he  had  regard 
to  the  honor  of  the  weaker  party  also.  It  was  said 
Mexico  was  largely  indebted  to  us,  and  we  must 
insist  upon  full  payment  of  the  demand.  Was  Mex- 
ico indebted  to  us  for  secretly  fomenting  rebellion 
in  one  of  her  provinces?  Did  she  owe  us  for  our 
taking  forcible  possession  of  territory  she  claimed 
as  hers,  and  which  our  own  senate  had  solemnly 
voted  to  be  hers?  Did  she  owe  us  for  slaughtering 
her  unoffending  citizens;  for  the  capture  of  the  cas- 
tle of  San  Juan  de  Ulua;  for  the  bombardment  of 
Vera  Cruz;  for  the  capture  of  her  ancient  capital, 
or  for  the  disgrace  and  dispersion  of  her  govern- 
ment? What,  in  fact,  did  she  owe  us  but  the  debts 
due  to  our  private  citizens  for  depredations  commit- 
ted on  their  properly?  And  who  could  doubt  that 
these  she  was  willing  and  anxious  to  pay? 

But,  on  the  oilier  iiai.il,  had  it  never  been  declared 
here  that  we  owed  M-  xn'.o  for  the  loss  of  her  pro 
vinci-  of  Texas?  Nay,  had  no  inti  nation  Oeen  made 
to  Mexico  herseil  to  that  elf iet?  Who  was  prepar 
eel,  who  was  able  to  strike  the  balance,  and  to  show 
the  amount  do--  from  us?  Oar  niz ms  claimed  some 
three  millions  for  indemnities;  could  any  one  show 
hat  the  compensiii  i . v owed  Mexico  was  not 
twice  or  three  times  three  million-? 

Gentlemen  repudiate*!  all  idea  of  acquisition  of 
territory  by  conquest.  All  they  asked  was  that  we 
ghoul  i gel  California  and  New  Mexico  as  an  indem- 
nity to  the  United  States  for  the  charges  of  this 
war.  Mr.  .VI.  insisted  then-  was  no  excuse  for  the  war 
on  the  plea  of  indemnity.  Texas  alone  was  indem- 
nity enough.  That  alone  was  more  than  enough. — 
A compulsory  treaty  to  pay  us  lor  the  war  would 
be  dishonorable  to  Mexico,  and  doubly  dishonorable 
to  ourselves.  Arid  the  president  ana  ttie  adminis- 
tration were  now  ready  to  buy  what  before  was  to 
have  been  obtained  by  conquest. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  strength  of 
a nation  was  not  measured  by  the  strength  of  her 
army  and  navy,  or  by  the  splendor  of  its  government. 
A splendid  government  was  not  the  object  in  the 
view  of  our  fathers  when  they  framed  the  constitu- 
tion. Would  any  gentleman  maintain  that  the  little 
republic  of  Sm  Marino  was  less  happy  than  the 
great  states  ot  Europe,  or  that  the  Duchy  of  Tusca- 
ny was  less  happily  administered  than  if  it  were 
under  the  splendid  sceptre  of  Metternich?  Did  gen- 
tlemen  forget  that  the  quiet,  unpretending  Norway 
was  at  this  day  the  freest  country  in  Europe?  It  was 
not  military  strength  which  enabled  a country  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  their  liberties.  Great  Beets 
and  armies,  on  Die  contrary,  were  themselves  means 
of  executive  patronage.  They  were  a concentrated 
embodiment  of  executive  power,  while  the  resist- 
ance of  that  power  was  enfeebled  from  its  being 
scattered.  In  9mali  republics  the  distribution  of 
power  among  different  departments  tended  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty.  But  in  large  republics  the 
rev.  rse  was  true.  The  slates  had  no  ffeels,  no  re- 
gular armies;  and  though  the  militia,  even  of  one 
tate,  might  defy  the  armies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  arms,  yet  those  armies  might  nevertheless 
enable  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  president  to 
subvert  the  liberty  of  his  country.  So  it  happened 
in  the  case  of  Rome:  the  legions  which  had  been 
raised  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  had  fixed  a 
dictator  on  the  throne.  And  so  it  seemed  not  impos- 
sible it  should  happen  again.  What  had  we  lately 
seen?  The  legions  of  Pennsylvania  had  voted  in 
Mexico.  The  ballot  box  was  carried  with  them  as 
a piece  of  camp  furniture,  and  a military  command- 
er issued  his  oruer  tor  the  holding  of  an  election  for 
civil  otficeri>! 

When  a country  possessed  a genial  soil  and  cli- 
mate, capable  of  sustaining  human  life  by  moderate 
industry,  and  of  furnishing  the  materials  of  a profi 
table  commerce,  and  of  supplying  us  population 
with  ample  means  of  resisting  invasion  iro  n with- 
out, and  when  us  position  as  a nation  was  recognised 
and  respected  by  the  family  of  nations  around  it, 
that  nation  was  in  possession  of  ail  the  conditions  ol 
national  prosperity.  To  it  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  a war  for  territory.  Now,  the  United  States  had 
reached  this  point  long  ago.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
our  original  limits  were  amply  sufficient  to  secure 
to  us  all  these  advauta0es.  And  ae  often  felt  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  it  had  not  been  better  for 
U*  had  we  remained  to  this  day  w ithin  those  limits. 
Our  territory  was  then  equal  to  the  kingdom  of  most 
European  monarchs;  it  was  inviolable  by  any  foreign 
power;  it  supplied  us  with  a vast  and  growing  com- 
merce; what  more  did  we  need?  Mr.  M.  would  not 
dispute  the  wisdom  of  acquiring  Florida  and  East- 
ern L uisiana,  because  ttial  seemed  to  be  needful  to 
furnish  a depot  tor  western  commerce:  but  he  did 
not  see  bow  our  condition  could  he  improved  now 
by  any  new  acquisitions.  He  could  not  perceive  how 
the  value  of  southern  land  would  be  increased,  or 
U»e  price  of  Genesee  9our  raised,  by  our  gelling 


New  Mexico;  or  how  the  merchants  of  Boston,  and 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and 
Charlestion  would  he  enriched  by  having  the  seat  of 
the  China  trade  transferred  to  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco* We  surely  needed  no  more  land  than  wo 
now  had,  either  for  population,  commerce,  or  de- 
fence; and  he  was  not  willing  to  wage  a guilty  war 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

Mr.  M.  confessed,  moreover,  that  he  was  a good 
deal  skeptical  as  to  the  very  Qorid  descriptions  which 
were  given  us  of  the  regions  of  California  and  Ore- 
gon: but  if  they  were  all  that  some  represent  tnem 
to  be  in  fertility  of  soil  and  natural  advantages  of 
every  kind,  they  would  soon  become  able  io  set  up 
an  independent  government  for  themselves.  Those 
countries  were  rapidly  filling  up  by  a population 
from  the  midst  of  ourselves:  they  would  naturally 
sympathise  with  our  forms  of  government;  but  there 
could  be  no  common  interest  between  them  and  us; 
and  the  lime  must  soon  come  when  the  temporary 
bonds  which  might  unite  the  n to  this  republic  must 
be  severed.  And  was  it  worlh  all  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  ibis  war  to  obtain  such  an  acquisition  as 
that?  But,  even  should  the  acquisition  of  territory 
be  permanent,  where  was  the  proof  that  it  would  be 
of  any  advantage  to  us?  The  advantage  was  not  to 
be  found  in  their  natural  productions,  for  all  admitted 
that  they  would  not  sustain  a dense  population:  they 
were  adapted  only  for  the  residence  of  a people  in 
the  lowest  stage  of  civilization,  in  the  semi-barba- 
rous or  pastoral  stage.  The  population  was  mixed, 
heterogeneous,  and  different  from  us  in  language, 
l .ws,  religion,  and  customs.  The  experience  of 
years  had  proved  that  they  were  unable  to  govern 
themselves:  they  were  too  ignorant  to  appreciate 
the  value  and  bles-ings  of  free  government,  or  to 
sustain  it  even  when,  it  should  be  set  up  among  them. 

But  how  was  this  war  to  he  carried  on?  Did  the 
administration  really  presume  that  the  north  would 
be  weak  enough  to  bear  the  expenses  of  a war  un- 
dertaken and  prosecuted  exclusively  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  south?  The  annexation  of  Texas, 
by  bringing  two  new  votes  into  the  senate,  had  en- 
abled the  south  to  depreciate  the  industry  of  the 
north,  and  deprive  it  of  the  national  protection;  and 
now  the  same  political  aspirants,  after  having  done 
this,  and  plunged  the  country  in  a war,  called  upon 
the  north  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. The  secretary  of  the  treasury  proposed  to 
tax  tea  and  coffee;  others  proposed  to  lax  ail  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  free  iisi;  others  to  tax  bank  slock  and 
gold  and  silver  vessels.  Disguise  the  scheme  as  they 
might,  it  was  all  intended  to  shift  the  burden  of  this 
war,  undertaken  for  southern  interests,  upon  the 
shoulders  of  tbe  north.  Would  southern  gentlemen 
tell  him  what  amount  of  bank  slock  was  owned  by 
trie  three  or  four  millions  of  our  southern  sla>es? — 
What  amount  of  costly  jewelry  adorned  their  per- 
sons or  their  dres*?  Or  what  golden  goblets  or  sil- 
ver plate  were  usually  employed  by  them  at  their 
meal?? 

Mr.  M.  here  warned  these  gentlemen  that  none  of 
these  schemes  to  lax  one  part  of  the  country  to  pay 
for  a war  to  benefit  the  other  part  of  it  would  ever 
succeed.  Those  who  commenced  and  were  desirous 
of  protracting  the  war  ought  to  bear  its  burdeas, 
and  would  have  to  bear  them. 

It  had  been  very  flatteringly  said  here  that  the 
people  were  too  patriotic  to  reluse  taxation  for  the 
support  of  the  war.  Well,  and  if  they  were,  were 
gentlemen  here  ready  to  tax  tbem  according  to  the 
provisions  and  original  intent  of  the  constitution — 
that  was,  in  proportion  to  representation?  If  any 
northern  man  should  vote  to  tax  the  slaves  who 
were  represented  on  that  Boor,  what  southern  man 
would  vole  for  the  bill?  It  had  been  said  by  a gen- 
tleman here  that  no  direct  taxation  would  oe  need- 
ed. Mr.  M.  was  not  ol  that  opinion.  We  never 
should  get  a knowledge  of  the  whole  expenses  of 
this  war;  but  looking  at  the  various  sources  of  ex- 
penditure while  the  war  continued,  and  at  the  long 
train  of  claims  that  should  follow  it,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  estimate  made  by  a distinguished  gen- 
tleman at  the  other  end  of  the  capital  was  not  an 
extravagant  one. 

Tne  population  of  Mexico  at  this  time  was  three 
times  in  amount  what  ours  bad  been  at  the  revolu- 
tion; nor  were  they  divided  as  we  had  been  by  doubts 
as  to  llie  soundness  of  our  cause;  not  a doubt  was 
fell  in  any  breast,  but  they  were  ail  united  as  one 
man  in  the  defence  of  their  country  and  their  reli- 
gion. Now,  if  Great  Britain,  after  an  eight  years’ 
contest,  was  content  to  withdraw  her  fleets  aud 
armies,  and  sacrifice  every  potut  for  wnicn  she  had 
gone  to  war  with  us,  at  wnat  expense  should  we  in 
Tbe  end  be  willing  to  withdraw  from  Mexico  and 
sign  a peace,  giving  all  we  were  willing  to  ask  and 
sue  to  give. 

Mr.  M.  said  that  he  bad  thus  briefly  assigned  some 
of  the  reasons  against  the  acquisition  of  new  terri- 


tory; and  he  thought  that  it  was  possible,  by  a union 
of  good  men  throughout  the  country,  to  avert  this 
dismemberment  of  Mexico.  Let  them  insist  on  a 
peace  that  should  be  short  of  any  dismeberment  of 
Mexican  territory;  let  them  refuse  to  sustain  any 
longer  a war  for  conquest;  and  say  that  they  were 
ready  to  settle  upon  the  terms  offered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle. 

There  was  another  consideration  which  ought  to 
have  commanding  weight  with  all  who  loved  their 
country.  The  moment  we  should  acquire  any  new 
territory  at  the  south  the  flames  of  the  old  Missouri 
question  would  break  forth  anew  and  burn  more 
freely  than  before.  The  very  moment  such  a treaty 
came  into  the  senate  the  northern  slates  would  at 
once  say  that  there  must  be  a restriction  against  the 
admission  of  slavery.  The  south  would  rise  up  and 
say  we  never  will  consent  to  any  such  restriction;  it 
is  an  outrage  on  our  rights.  And  thus  the  new  pro- 
vinces would  only  be  a thing  to  quarrel  over,  but 
never  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  had  admired  the  firmness  of  south- 
ern gentlemen  on  the  Oregon  question;  that  inflexi- 
ble firmness  saved  us  from  a war  with  England, 
which  seemed  otherwise  inevitable.  It  compelled 
the  administration  to  settle  a very  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing question  in  a manner  wbicb  was  now 
shown  to  be  wise  and  satisfactory  to  all. 

It  was  contended  that  the  passage  of  the  supply 
bill,  in  May,  1346,  was  a committal  of  all  who  vot- 
ed for  it  to  the  support  of  the  war.  This,  to  say  the 
least,  was  not  very  ingenuous.  The  first  bill,  as  re- 
ported, contained  no  declaration  of  war,  nor  any 
assertion  that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico; 
that  declaration  was  foisted  in  by  an  amendment 
when  but  two  hours  of  debate  remained,  and  no 
whig  was  suffered  to  gel  the  floor  to  oppose  it;  and 
the  bill  finally  passed  under  tbe  previous  question. 

Nothing  at  that  time  was  known  of  the  victories 
uf  Taylor  at  Falo  Alto  or  Resaca;  every  body  sup- 
posed our  army  to  be  in  a most  perilous  predica- 
ment, and  that,  if  not  reinforced,  it  must  ultimately 
be  cut  otf.  War  doubtless  existed;  and  it  was  our 
duty  to  rescue  the  little  baud  of  brave  men  who 
were  in  such  peril.  Could  they  refuse  thi3,  although 
the  preamble  w as  forced  upon  them  by  an  inflexible 
majority?  Most  of  them  thought  not.  They  saw 
the  snare  which  had  been  prepared  for  them;  they 
were  forced  either  to  seem  to  sanction  the  war  or  to 
encounter  popular  ladignation  by  refusing  supplies; 
and  they  resorted  to  the  only  mode  left  them  of  foil- 
ing the  base  stratagem  of  their  opponents.  Perhaps 
they  had  been  in  error;  perhaps  they  should  h ive 
known  belter  tbe  valor  of  our  noble  little  army;  but, 
if  they  erred  then,  it  would  be  doubly  an  error  now, 
after  tne  open  avowal  which  had  been  made  of  the 
iniquitous  object  for  whicti  tbe  war  was  carried  on. 

There  were  particular  reasons  against  granting 
the  new  regiments  asked  by  the  executive.  The 
report  from  the  war  department  stated  that  the  regi- 
ments already  in  Mexico  were  not  filled;  the  presi- 
dent should  first  fill  these  ranks  before  he  asked  for 
new  ones.  But  the  policy  was  loo  obvious  to  he  hid. 
New  regiments  opened  doors  for  new  patronage.— 
Loaves  and  fishes  were  thus  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
president  wherewith  to  reward  partisans.  And  if 
these  regiments  should  be  raised,  did  any  one  ex- 
pect that  tbe  command  of  them  would  be  given  to 
mea  of  military  experience?  If  you  wanted  to  know 
who  were  to  get  the  epaulettes,  only  look  at  the  hun- 
gry expectants  who  were  flocking  up  like  cormorants 
and  whooping  like  empty-bellied  wolves  at  the  heels 
of  power.  He  knew  there  were  some  honorable 
exceptions;  but  look  at  the  mass  of  them  who  now 
elbowed  you  on  the  avenues  to  the  war  office.— 
Whiskered  coxcombs — microscopic  Orlandos — oust- 
img  manakins — fellows  whose  very  eye  seemed  to 
cry  out,  “Fee-fau-fum,  I smell  the  olood  of  a Mexi- 
can, and  1 will  have  some.”  [Loud  laughter.]  Mr. 
M.  was  almost  ready  to  cry  with  the  prince  in  the 
play, 

“Mine  eyes  are  out, 

With  the  fierce  looks  of  all  these  bloody  men.” 

He  referred  to  the  gross  injustice  that  had  been 
done  to  the  bravest  officers  ol  the  regular  army. — 
Not  only  had  they  been  treated  with  studied  neglect, 
hut  a strenuous  effort  was  made  to  deprive  them  of 
the  credit  they  had  so  dearly  earned,  and  to  ascribe 
to  the  mere  animal  courage  of  volunteers  what  was 
due  to  the  skill  and  science  of  the  educated  gentle- 
men of  the  army;  He  did  not  deny  the  valor  and 
patriotism  ol  the  volunteers.  Americans  had  often 
proved  their  possession  of  these  virtues  on  many  a 
hard-fought  field,  when  annexing  Mexico  was  never 
heard  of.  But  what  excited  the  loud  commenda- 
tions of  intelligent  military  men  of  other  nations, 
was  tbe  skilful  strategeticai  movements,  the  scienti- 
fic combinations,  and  judicious  oidering  of  the  fie.d 
which  had  guided  the  valor  of  the  army  to  such  il- 
lustrious victories.  This  was  owing  to  the  mili.sry 
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education  enjoyed  by  the  leading  officers.  But  this 
was  decried:  and  an  effort  would,  he  doubted  not, 
yet  be  renewed  to  prostrate  the  military  school,  and 
make  the  commands  in  our  army  mere  rewards  of 
partisan  services;  and  the  road  to  military  prefer- 
ment would  be  found  in  political  subserviency  and  a 
staunch  adherence  to  party  mandates. 

Mr.  M.  was  referring  to  the  studied  absence  of  all 
executive  commendation  of  the  merits  of  those  who 
had  efl'ected  the  noblest  exploits  of  valor  and  skill, 
when  his  hour  expired,  and  he  resumed  his  seat. 

SPEECH  OF  Mb.  RHETT,  OF  S.  C., 

ON  REFERENCE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  1,  1848. 

Mr.  Chairman:  A constitutional  fallacy  has  been 
the  prolific  source  of  half  the  complaints,  and  more 
than  half  the  speeches,  made  by  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  this  hall.  Before  congress  met  it  wa« 
promulged  by  the  great  leader  of  the  whig  party  at 
Lexington;  and  since  congress  met — every  day — 
yesterday — to-day,  this  fallacy  has  been  reiterated 
with  a long  train  of  erroneous  inferences.  The  fal- 
lacy rs,  that  congress  is,  under  the  constitution,  the 
war  making  power.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the 
president  began  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  began  it 
unconstitutionally;  that  rongress  has  the  right  to 
prescribe,  limit,  and  determine  the  objecti  and  pur- 
poses of  the  war,  and  that  congress  has  a right  to  all 
information  in  possession  of  the  president  relating  to 
treaties,  cr  the  war,  or  the  operations.  1 think  the 
principle  is  false,  with  all  its  deductions. 

And  in  the  first  place  it  may  not  be  unimportant, 
to  a correct  understanding  of  the  question  involved, 
to  determine  what  is  war.  What  is  it  for  two  na- 
tions to  be  at  war?  In  its  effects  it  is  not  confined 
to  those  engaged  in  military  operations.  It  is  not 
with  the  army  and  navy  merely.  War  is  a state  of 
hostility  and  enmity  between  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  one  nation  with  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  another  nation.  All  property,  as  well  as  life, 
is  subject  between  the  belligerents  to  the  law  of  vio- 
lence every  where — on  sea  or  land. 

Now,  where  has  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  vested  this  great  power — the  power  of  plac- 
ing the  twenty  six  slates  in  the  Union  and  the  people 
inhabiting  them  in  this  condition  of  war?  In  the  8th 
section,  1st  article,  it  ordains  that  congress  shall 
have  power  “to  declare  war.'’  Now,  the  power  to 
declare  or  begin  war  is  given  to  congress,  and  it  is 
imparted  to  no  other  functionaries  in  the  govern- 
ment. Nothing  is  clearer  than  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Federalist,  that  a given  power  to  one 
department  of  the  government  is  denied  to  all  others. 
This  must  be  the  result,  for  two  reasons:  the  con- 
stitution being  a specific  grant  of  powers,  no  depart- 
ment of  the  government  can  claim  a power  not 
granted;  and,  secondly,  there  can  be  no  partition  of 
powers  between  the  departments  of  government 
without  i'.;  for  there  to  be  any  partition  of  powers 
between  the  different  departments  of  a government, 
a power  given  to  one  department  must  be  denied  to 
the  rest.  Now,  the  power  io  declare  war  is  given 
«nly  to  congress:  it  is,  therefore,  a denial  of  this 
power  to  any  other  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

And  the  reason  why  congress,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, was  alone  entrusted  with  the  power  to  declare 
or  begin  war  is  obvious.  As  war  affects  all  the  peo- 
ple and  all  the  stales  of  the  Union,  it  is  most  proper 
that  all  the  people,  represented  in  the  senate,  should 
determine  whether  it  shall  exist.  In  a matter  in 
which  not  only  the  lives  of  all,  and  the  property  of 
all,  but  live  liberty  of  ail  is  concerned,  the  voice  of 
all  should  determine.  Now,  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  deny  this  position.  They  say  that  the  president 
can  begin  war,  and  did  begin  it  in  the  war  now  ex- 
isting with  Mexico.  They  begin  by  abusing  the 
constitutional  meaning  of  the  word  “war,”  and  call 
the  mere  lighting  of  soldiers  on  our  frontier  war; 
and  then  argue  that,  as  the  soldiers  marched  by  the  or- 
der of  the  president,  therefore  the  president  began  the 
war.  Sir,  the  mere  collision  of  arms  with  another  na 
tion,  either  on  land  or  sea,  with  or  without  the  orJer 
of  the  president,  is  not  war.  For,  if  so,  see  the  con- 
sequence which  would  follow:  not  the  president 
merely,  but  any  military  commander  in  our  employ 
meet,  might  plunge  the  Union  into  a war;  and,  as 
war  is  the  element  of  their  glory  and  power,  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates  would  be  the  mere  tools 
of  military  ambition  and  predominance.  With  or 
without  cause,  they  assail  or  are  assailed,  and  with 
a few  cannon  shot  or  strokes  of  the  sabre  the  whole 
Union  falls  into  the  tumultuous  gulf  of  war,  where 
they  “ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm.”- - 
Tina  is  far  worse  for  the  people  than  leaving  the 
war  declaring  power  as  it  exists  in  the  monarchies 
ol  Europe  iu  the  bands  of  kiDgs.  Some  of  tne  ca- 


priciousness and  folly  which  has  so  often  brought 
this  tremendous  scourge  on  nations  will  at  least  be 
avoided  by  entrusting  its  responsibility  to  one  man. 
But  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  entrust- 
ed it  to  no  one  man.  Congress  alone,  all  the  people, 
and  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  can  put  the  Union 
into  a state  of  war  with  other  nations. 

It  is  very  strange,  if  this  doctrine  be  correct,  that 
gentlemen  have  not  referred  to  some  precedent  un- 
der the  constitution  to  justify  it.  We  have  had  col- 
lisions of  arms  with  other  nations:  yet  they  have  not 
shown  that  any  one  of  these  collisions  was  war  — 
Their  positiotlls  not  only  against  the  constitution, 
hut  all  its  past  operations.  What  will  they  say  of 
the  collision  in  1806,  bet  ween  the  Leopard  and  the 
Chesapeake?  What  of  the  affair  of  the  Caroline  the 
other  day?  Were  the  people  of  the  United  Slates 
by  these  collisions  put  into  a state  of  war?  What 
will  they  say  of  the  innumerable  collisions  and  bat- 
tles between  the  United  States  and  France  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century?  After  France  had  long 
plundered  our  commerce,  and  killed  and  imprisoned 
many  of  our  seamen,  congress  authorised  the  presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  issue  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  against  France,  and  to  raise  a large 
army  for  our  defence.  Many  bloody  battles  at  sea 
was  the  consequence,  in  which  we  conquered  and 
captured  many  of  her  ships  of  war,  and  upwards  of 
thirty  of  her  privateers  Was  this  war?  The  gen 
llemen  on  the  other  side,  almost  to  a man,  say  rio. — 
Why?  Because  congress  had  not  formally  declared 
war  against  France.  Now,  as  the  mode  of  declar- 
ing war  is  left  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  congress, 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  authorizing  and  di 
reeling  hostilities  by  congress  is  not  as  distinct  a 
method  of  declaring  war  as  any  other.  They  say, 
however,  that  it  is  not;  and  that  no  war  existed  with 
Fiance.  They  say  this  by  a hill  for  which  they 
voted  the  last  session  of  congress,  and  I presume 
will  vote  for  at  this,  (early  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs  for  the  action  of  congress,) 
providing  for  payment  to  American  citizens  for 
French  spoliations  prior  to  the  time  of  these  autho- 
rised hostilities  by  congress.  If  war  existed  then, 
it  is  clear  these  claims  have  no  merit.  A war  ex- 
tinguishes all  claims  between  nations  or  their  eiti 
zens,  and  can  only  be  revived  by  treaty  stipulations 
No  such  stipulations  were  made  in  closing  our  diffe- 
rences with  France,  either  for  France  to  pay  them 
or  for  us  to  pay  them.  The  only  ground,  therefore, 
on  whirh  these  claims,  amounting  to  some  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  can  rest  is,  that  there  was  no 
war  with  France.  There  were  only  collisions  of 
arms.  Now,  I ask  these  gentlemen — they  them- 
selves being  the  judges — if  all  these  battles  with 
France,  under  the  sanction  of  congress,  the  war 
declaring  power,  did  not  put  the  United  States  into  a 
state  of  war,  why  should  a little  fight  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  between  a few  Mexicans  and  a captain  of 
dragoons,  in  which  a half  a dozen  men  were  killed 
or  wounded,  plunge  us  at  once  into  a state  of  war? 
Suppose,  after  Captain  Thornton  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Mexicans,  some  time  had  elapsed — 
sufficient  for  an  American  cruiser  in  the  gulf  to 
have  heard  of  this  event,  and  to  have  seized  and 
brought  into  one  of  our  ports  a Mexican  ship  as  a 
prize — would  our  courts  of  admiralty  have  con- 
demned her?  Would  any  lawyer  have  been  found  in 
any  port  of  the  United  Slates,  however  poor  his 
legal  reputation,  who  would  have  risked  it  by  libel- 
ling her  for  confiscation?  Even  if  the  subsequent 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  anti  Resaca  de  la  Palma  had 
been  fought  before  congress  had  declared  war,  nei 
ther  these  nor  a dozen  such  batlles  would  put  the 
United  States  in  a stale  of  war  with  Mexico,  whose 
constitution,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  empow- 
ers their  congress  alone  to  declare  or  begin  war. — 
Sir,  this  collision  of  arms  on  the  Rio  Grande  was 
not  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  After 
it  occurred  the  president  informed  congress  of  its 
occurrence;  and  congress,  by  the  act  of  May,  1846, 
declared  war  against  Mexico,  by  declaring  its  exis- 
tence. After  this  act  prizes  at  sea  could  be  seized, 
the  lives  of  Mexicans  were  liable  to  be  taken,  and 
their  property  confiscated,  according  to  the  laws  of 
war.  Had  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in 
stead  ol  submitting  the  collision  of  arms  to  congress, 
for  congress  to  determine  whether  the  Union  should 
be  placed  in  a condition  of  war  with  Mexico,  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  power  to  declare  or  begin  war, 
and,  by  a proclamation,  or  in  any  other  mode,  pre 
sumed  to  usurp  the  power  of  congress  in  this  func- 
tion of  government,  impeachment  ami  death  would 
have  been  his  desert,  and  I doubt  not,  his  fate. — 
He  attempted  no  such  treasonable  usurpation,  and 
neither  began,  nor  attempted  to  begii;  the  war. 

Having  taken  one  unconstitutioal  position,  in  fail- 
ing to  give  its  full  and  proper  meaning  to  the  clause 
in  the  constitution  giving  the  power  to  congress  to  de- 
elate  war,  our  friends  on  the  other  aide  turn  round 


and  push  it  far  beyond  its  meaning,  and  contend  that 
congress  is  not  only  the  tonr  declaring  but  the  trnr 
making  power. 

The  slightest  reflection  must  show  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  declaring  and  making  w >r — ■ 
The  one  puts  a country  in  a stale  of  var,  the  other 
conducts  it.  The  one  may  ha  a legislative,  the  other 
is  eminently  an  executive  function.  Many  may, 
and  ought  lo  be  in  a republic,  consulted  in  the  one; 
the  other,  requiring  unity,  energy,  ami  secrecy  in 
action,  may  be  efficient  only  under  the  direction  of 
a single  head.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  were 
not  ignorant  or  inattentive  to  these  distinctions,  and 
accordingly  clearly  developed  them  in  their  debates 
on  the  conslpution.  I hold  in  my  hand  Mr.  Madi- 
son’s Debates  in  the  convention  which  made  and 
adopted  it;  and  it  appeared  that,  a»  the  constitution 
was  reported  by  the  select  committee  lo  the  convert 
tion,  it  gave  the  power  to  congreis  lo  “mi kc  war.'1 
Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Gerry  moved  In  insert  ■‘de- 
clare," striking  out  the  word  ' make."  Mr.  Sherman 
sai  l make  is  better  than  declare,  the  latter  narrowing 
the  power  of  too  much.  Mr.  Gerry  argued  that  if 
the  clause  remained  as  it  was,  giving  congress  the 
power  to  “make  war,”  the  power  to  declare  war 
would  be  in  the  executive  Mr  Mason  argued  to 
the  same  effect,  against  giving  th  po  wer  to  declare 
war  to  the  executive.  The  argu  tent  of  these  two 
latter  gentlemen  clearly  implies  that  all  executive 
power  by  the  constitution  being  vestal  in  the  presi- 
dent, all  power  over  war  not  expressly  take  i troni 
him  would  remain  wi  h him  Oi  the  motion  to  in- 
sert “declare”  in  the  place  of  “make,”  it  was  agreed 
to.  Connecticut  first  voted  against  the  alteration, 
but,  “on  the  reinai k of  Mr  Kiogiha1  make  .var  night 
be  understood  to  conduct  it,  '.Much  wa>  an  executive 
function,  Mi  Eds  vortn  gave  up  his  e jection  and 
the  vote  was  o. ranged  to  . »e.” 
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continuance  of  a ear;  or  «ee  i >y,  in  granting  lu- 
suppliea,  pul  any  limitations  or  conditions  ve  pie  1-.0 
on  their  use  or  application  by  the  executive.  Thu 
house,  where  all  supply  culls,  by  the  constitution, 
must  originate,  may  refuse  to  piss  them;  and  thus, 
by  its  action  alone,  put  an  end  to  war,  so  far  as  a 
want  of  money  can  end  it.  Ttie  senate  may  also, 
by  rejecting  the  supply  hills,  force  the  same  result 
on  the  executive.  1 stand  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  republican  party  in  1798,  in  the  discussion  of 
Jay’s  treaty.  If,  to  enforce  a treaty,  or  to  carry  on 
any  other  function  of  government,  money  is  required 
of  us,  we  grant  it  or  not  at  our  discretion,  or  we 
may  grant  it  on  any  conditions  we  think  proper  to 
prescribe.  Our  friends  on  the  other  side,  who  hare 
a majority  of  this  house,  can  therefore  stop  the  ex- 
isting war  with  Mexico  at  any  tune  they  please,  by 
declaring  their  determination  lo  refuse  the  supplies; 
for  the  president,  I suppose,  does  not  exactly  re- 
alize the  Roman’s  definition  of  a rich  man — one 
who  can  support  an  army.  Or  they  may  pass  the 
supplies,  with  the  condition  that  they  shall  he  U3ed 
only  lo  withdraw  our  troops  from  Mexico  to  this 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  executive  would  he 
bound  lo  conform  to  the  condition,  and  withdraw 
our  troops,  or  use  the  supplies  not  at  all.  Thus  in- 
cidentally, through  the  supplies,  the  co-operation  of 
congress  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  war,  and 
its  control  is  immense,  and  may  be  conclusive  in 
terminating  it. 

Nor  has  the  constitution,  although  entruding  the 
president  with  the  war  making  power,  put  him  be- 
yond responsibility.  He  is  responsibioie  for  the 
exercise  of  his  power,  and  if  it  is  abused  the  grand 
reme  ly  of  impeachment  is  in  this  bouse.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Barrow)  charges  the 
president  with  having  flagrantly  violated  the  consti- 
tution. He  rejoiced  and  luxuriated  in  the  opportu- 
nity of  voting  lor  the  resolution,  passed  a few  days 
since,  that  the  president  had  unconsLituiio, tally  oe- 
gun  the  war  with  Mexico:  yet  he  declined  impeach- 
ing him,  and  for  a most  extraordinary  reason,  The 
impeachment  may  not  be  triumphant  in  the  senate! 
He  was  content  therefore,  to  put  upon  him  the  little 
“blister-plaster”  of  his  resolution.  5>ir,  wiut  is  ihn 
little  black  blister  plaster — luise  as  u is  to  the  con 
stiluuon  in  us  assertion — lo  an  impeachment  voted 
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by  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives? And  shall  we,  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  whom  alone  they  have 
entrusted  this  great  function  of  government,  hold  it 
in  subordination  to  the  wishes  or  opinions  of  the 
senate?  Who  made  them  our  masters,  or  even 
counsellors,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  to  the 
people  and  the  constitution  we  are  sworn  to  main- 
tain? What  if  they,  .will  hot  convict  a high  stale 
criminal:  let  them  stand  or  fall  under  their  responsi- 
bilities to  God  and  their  country.  Shall  we  fail  in 
our  dutv  because  the  senate  may  not  perform  theirs? 
Such  a course,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  unworthy  a 
representative  of  the  people,  and  but  little  short  of  a 
base  betrayal  of  their  interests  and  honor.  I say  it 
in  all  truthfulness — and  the  few  who  know  me  inti- 
mately will  believe  that  this  declaration  is  not  made 
with  the  paltry  purpose  of  merely  giving  point  to  an 
argument — if  I had  believed  that  the  president  did 
not  unconstitutionally  begin  the  war,  I am  not  only 
vindicating  the  constitution,  but  my  own  integrity  as 
a representative  of  the  people — I was  delinquent  to 
my  trust  in  not  impeaching  the  president,  or  he  did 
Dot  unconstitutionally  begin  the  war.  I cannot  es- 
cape—no  member  of  the  last  congress  can  escape  — 
this  dilemma. 

But  let  us  admit  that  the  war  making  power  is  in 
congress.  Those  who  affirm  that  it  is  in  congress 
speak  of  it  a*  a power  independent  of  the  president, 
by  which  he  is  to  be  controlled.  Now,  what  can 
congress  do  independent  of  the  president?  It  has 
legislative  powers,  but  all  these  powers  are  car- 
ried into  effect  by  bills  or  joint  resolutions  passed 
by  both  houses  of  congress.  These  bills  or 
resolutions,  after  passing  both  houses  of  congress, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  president,  and  be  con- 
curred in  by  him,  before  they  become  laws.  So, 
after  all,  if  this  war  making  power  is  in  congress,  it 
can  only  be  exercised  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
president.  It  may  veto,  and  veto  absolutely,  as  par- 
ties now  exist,  all  the  war  making  of  congress.  The 
supposition,  then,  that  congress  may  do  any  thing 
concerning  the  war,  or  controlling  the  president  by 
any  independent  action  of  its  own,  is  a mere  delu- 
sion. But  pass  over  this  difficulty , and  concede  to 
congress  the  absolute  power  of  passing  laws,  in  pur- 
suance of  war  making  powers,  prescribing  and  or 
daining  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  war,  what 
would  this  be  but  making  congress,  in  the  first  place, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  the  navy  of 
the  United  Slates,  and,  in  the  second  place,  vesting 
it  with  the  treaty  making  power? 

Sir,  if  congress  has  the  power  of  making  or  con 
ducting  war,  it  must  command  the  instruments  by 
which  war  is  alone  made  or  conducted.  1 1 is  ha rd I > 
good  sense  much  less  good  statesmanship,  to  contend 
that  congress  is  the  war  making  power  under  the 
constitution,  and  can  determine  and  prescribe  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  ar.  and  yd  can  exert  no 
control  over  the  army  and  navy  by  which  only  it  is 
waged;  for,  if  congress  has  not  this  control,  then  the 
army  and  navy  may  go  on  fighting,  invading,  and 
conquering,  despite  these  objects  and  purposes  or- 
uained  by  congress,  and  liiusdeleal  them  entirely. — 
For  instance,  congress  declares  and  prescribes  that 
the  object  and  purpose  of  the  war  with  Mexico  shall 

he  solely  defensive to  deiend  our  frontier  on 

the  Nueces  from  Mexican  invasion.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  tins,  in  the  opinion  of  many  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  should  be  the  sole 
purpose  and  object  of  tbe  war.  Can  tnc  army  leave 
nefciisive  and  assume  aggressive  opeiations?  Can  it 
ne  marched,  after  all  danger  ol  invasion  of  our  Iron- 
liei  is  leuiuved,  into  the  heart  of  Mexico,  until  our 
eagles  fly  over  her  vanquished  capital?  If  so,  then 
the  object  and  purpose  declared  by  congress  is  mere 
waste  paper.  The  command  ot  the  ar  and  navy 
necessarily  becomes  vested  in  congress,  it  it  has  the 
war  making  power  under  the  constitution,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  power  can  limit  and  prescribe  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  ot  war.  Even,  however,  if  con- 
gress had  the  power  of  commanding  the  army  and 
n..vy  in  war,  it  would  avail  hut  little  to  obtain  the 
objects  and  purpose  they  may  declare,  unless  they 
make  another  stride  over  the  constitution  and  seize 
also  the  treaty  making  power;  lor,  alter  all  the  ma 
nceuvriiig  ol  the  army  arid  navy,  the  objects  and  pur- 
puses  ol  war  are  out  finally  obtained  by  ibeir  oper 
ations.  The  treaty  maki  g power  must  finally  settle 
differences  between  nations,  and  realize  the  objects 
and  pui puses  .01  which  war  is  waged.  If  this  pow- 
er is  m other  nands  than  those  of  congress,  the  ob- 
jects anu  purposes  they  have  pul  forth  m„y  be  entire- 
ly delealeii,  and  thus  all  the  war  making  of  congress, 
armed  with  acts  of  legislation,  and  the  army  and  na- 
vy to  boot,  may  be  vanity,  and  less  than  vanuy. — 
'lobe  any  thing,  this  pietensiou  must  carry  with  it 
the  uealy  making  power,  and  vest  in  congress.  To 
test  these  views,  suppose  congress  should  declare  by 
an  act  that  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  war  with 


Mexico  shall  be  to  establish  the  Rio  Grande  as  our 
boundary,  and  that  no  territory  beyon  i that  river 
shall  be  acquired  by  the  war,  is  the  treaty  making 
power  bound  by  this  declaration?  Should  a treaty 
be  concluded  by  the  president  with  Mexico,  and  be 
ratified  by  the  senate,  acquiring  the  Californias,  will 
it  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land?  If  it  is,  the  de- 
claration of  congress  is  without  efficacy,  and  tbe 
objects  and  purposes  they  have  declared  must  remain 
on  record  a mere  mockery  of  legislation.  If  it  is 
not,  then  congress  overrides  and  absorbs  the  treaty 
making  power.  It  can  prescribe  all  terras  to  all 
treaties.*  This  is  not  the  constitution  as  the  fra- 
mers of  this  great  instrument  made  and  transmitted 
it  to  their  posterity,  They  were  wise  men,  who 
were  made  wise  by  the  stern  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  learned  the  great  principles 
of  right  government  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
staked  on  every  lesson.  They  were  perfectly  aware 
that  the  war  making  power  and  the  treaty  making 
power  must  be  vested  in  tbe  same  hands.  These 
are  eminently  executive  powers,  and  are  bound  as 
intimately  together  as  means  to  an  end.  They, 
therefore,  entrusted  them  to  the  same  high  function- 
ary in  whom  they  vested  “the  executive  power,’’ 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  con- 
sistent with  their  views  of  free  government  to  place 
over  the  Union  a French  constituent  assembly,  with 
tbe  war  declaring,  the  war  making,  war  continuing, 
and  war  ending  powers,  all  vested  in  one  vast  legis- 
lative body,  whose  infernal  energy  in  destroying 
others  seemed  to  be  only  equalled  by  their  capacity 
to  destroy  themselves.  Our  fathers  vested  the  war 
making  power  in  the  president,  the  war  continuing 
power  in  congress  (by  the  supplies)  and  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  war  ending  or  peace  making  power  in 
the  president  and  senate:  although,  by  the  supplies, 
congress  may  incidentally,  also,  force  the  termina- 
tion of  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I come  to  another  false  inference 
I r.olioed,  from  the  false  principle  that  congress  is 
the  tear  making  power.  Congress  being  the  war 
making  power,  it  is  contended  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  had  no  constitutional  right,  with- 
out the  direction  of  congress,  to  order  our  troops 
from  Corpus  Cnristi  to  the  Rio  Grande.  This  or- 
der, they  argue,  produced  the  collision  of  arms  be- 
tween us  and  Mexico,  which,  they  falsely  assert, 
was  war.  Congress  being  the  war  making  power, 
and  this  war  occurring  without  the  order  of  congress, 
therefore  the  war  was  unconstitutionally  begun,  and 
begun  by  the  president.  * 

Now,  sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  the  pres- 
ident, in  this  or  any  other  course  of  policy  he  has 
pursued.  My  object  is  far  higher  and  nobler  It  is 
to  vindicate  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
whose  integrity  is  worth  a hundred  Mexican  wars. 
Whether  ttie  removal  of  the  troops  from  Corpus 
Chiisti  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  wise  or  impolitic  is 
not  the  question.  The  question  is — forced  on  us  by 
the  solemn  decision  of  ihis  house — was  it  unconsti- 
tutional? 

To  determine  this  ques’ion,  it  appears  to  me  that 
a very  few  facts  only  need  be  placed  before  the  mind. 

1.  It  is  a fact  that  the  only  western  boundary  known 
to  Texas — revolutionized  Texas — was  the  Rio 
Grande.  As  a department  of  Mexico,  the  Nueces 
was  her  boundary;  but  the  only  law  passed  by  her, 
as  an  independent  stale,  defining  her  boundaries, 
declared  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  her  western  boundary; 

2.  It  is  a truth  that  she  stipulated,  in  her  treaty  with 
Santa  Anna,  (void  no  doubt  because  not  ratified  by 
Mexico,)  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  her  boundary. — 

3.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  armistice  concluded 
with  General  Woll,  the  commander  of  the  Mexican 
army,  after  the  battle  cf  San  Jacinto,  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  the  Mexican  troops  should  not  come 
east  nor  the  Texan  troops  go  west,  of  the  Rio 


""Since  I delivered  this  speech  a letter  has  appeared  in 
the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  29th  January,  1843, 
commended  highly  by  the  editor, 'Irom  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Lean, one  ol  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
Statee,  in  which  he  uses  the  following  language:  ‘T 
think  that  congress,  who  unquestionably  have  the  pow- 
er, should  put  au  end  to  the  war  on  just  and  honorable 
principles.  Aft  t agreeing  upon  the  terms  on  which  a 
ireaty  should  be  made,  they  should  cal)  upon  the  execu- 
tive, by  resolution,  to  offer  a peace  to  Mexico  upon 
that  basis,  and  during  the  negotiation  hostilities  should 
be  suspended.  If  the  president  shall  refuse  to  do  this, 
in  the  military  appropriation  bills  the  army  should  be 
required  to  take  such  positions  as  shall  carry  out  the 
views  of  congress-  These  bills  t tie  president  could  not 
veto,  and  he  would  be  bound  by  their  requirements. — 
This  may  be  done  by  the  house.”  Here  is  a distinct 
affirmation  that  congress  ha3  a right  to  command  the 
army  and  dictate  treaties.  As  the  veto  power  was  not 
stricken  out  of  the  constitution,  as  recommended  by  the 
whig  representatives  in  congress  in  1841,  11  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  president  could  not  veto  “these 
bills.” 


Grande:  4.  It  is  vehemenliy  asserted,  again  and 
again,  by  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side,  that, 
in  the  rejected  treaty  providing  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  Union,  sne  stipulated  that  the  Rio 
Grande  should  be  the  boundary,  and  that  on  this 
account  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  senate.  5. 
It  is  also  asserted  by  the  gentlemen  who  preceded 
me  in  debate,  and  by  the  then  president  of  Texas, 
(Gen.  Houston,)  that  when  Texas  was  finally  an- 
nexed to  the  Union,  it  was  secretly  understood,  be- 
tween the  government  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  Texas,  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  to  be  vindicated 
as  her  boundary.  That  such  a secret  understanding 
took  place  some  may  question;  but  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  Texas  pressed  its  adoption. 

Now, sir,  look  at  these  facts.  Texas,  as  an  inde- 
pendent slate,  declares  the  Rio  Grande  her  bounda- 
ry. She  claims  it  from  the  vanquished  president  of 
Mexico,  in  her  Ireaty  with  him.  She  claims  it  from 
the  commanding  general  of  Mexico  in  the  field  by 
an  armistice.  She  claims  it  in  her  treaty  of  annex- 
ation with  the  United  States;  and,  finally,  insists  on 
it  when  incorporated  into  the  Union.  This  is  the 
only  boundary  she  has  ever  claimed;  and,  under 
these  repeated  acts  of  vindication,  she  becomes  a 
state  ol  the  Union.  Now,  to  crown  these  facts,  let 
it  be  added  that  Mexico  had  a large  army  on  the 
Texas  frontier,  and  that  negotiation  to  obtain  an 
acknowledment  of  any  boundary  to  Texas  had  fail- 
ed, and  what  more  can  be  needed  to  justify  the 
the  constitutionality  of  the  president’s  conduct  in 
ordering  our  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande? 

But  gentlemen  assert  that  negotiation  had  not 
failed.  They  charge  the  president  of  the  U.  States, 
openly  and  repeatedly,  with  falsehood  and  duplicity 
in  his  assertion,  that  from  information  received  from 
our  minister  in  Mexico,  before  he  ordered  the  troops 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  be  had  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  our  minister  would  not  be  received  by  the  Mex- 
ican goverement,  and  consequently  that  his  effort  to 
settle  by  negotiation  tiie  western  boundariesof  Texas 
would  be  abortive.  Convicting  him,  as  they  assert, 
of  this  one  untruth,  they  make  it  the  father  of  more 
hideous  falsities,  and  of  the  foulest  conspiracies 
against  the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  Union.  Sir,  l 
again  repeat  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend,  the 
the  president  of  the  United  Stales.  My  Business  is 
with  the  constitution.  It  is  clear  that,  whether  he 
had  reason  to  suppose  that  our  minister  would  be 
rejected  by ’he  government  of  Mexico  before  ho 
ordered  the  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande,  constitutes  a 
most  i oportant — probably  the  most  important — point 
in  determining  the  constitutionality  of  his  course — 
for  it  was  undoubtedly  the  understan  ing  of  the  res. 
olutions  annexing  Texas  lo  the  Union  that  the  wes- 
tern boundary  of  Texas  should  be  open  to  uegou- 
alion.  Ilow,  then,  stands  the  fact? 

The  order  directing  Gen.  Taylor  to  march  our  troops 
from  Corpus  Christi  10  the  Rio  Grande  was  issued  on 
the  13ih  day  of  January.  Gentlemen  say  that  no  in- 
formation was  received  from  Mr.  Slidell,  our  minisier 
in  Mexico,  until  the  27th  of  the  same  month;  conse- 
quently that  the  assertion  that  the  order  of  the  13th  was 
influenced  by  information  received  from  Mexico,  is 
false.  Bat  (heirs  is  the  error.  The  despatch  from  Mr. 
Slidell,  whicli  I hold  in  my  hand,  dated  die  17th  day  of 
December  previous,  was  received  in  Washington  on 
the  12th  day  of  January,  and  was  in  reality,  as  the 
President  asserts,  the  cause  of  the  order  of  the  day 
after.  Deeming  it  my  duty  to  know  the  truth,  I waited 
on  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  requested  him  to  show 
me  the  original  despatch;  and  I saw,  in  his  handwri- 
ling,  an  endorsement  of  the  date  of  its  reception,  the 
12th  day  of  January,  1846.  The  despatch  is  amongst 
the  documents  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  time  of 
the  first  outbreak  with  Mexico,  and  is  three  printed 
pages  long.  Our  minister  stales,  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  that  he  had  not  been  acknowledged  as  a minister 
from  the  United  States,  and  details  the  various  grounds 
on  which  the  government  of  Mexico  had  refused  to 
receive  him,  but  that  he  was  informed  by  the  minister 
of  foreign  relations  that  the  question  of  his  reception 
had  been  submitted  to  the  government  council  for  final 
determination.  1 he  substance  of  the  decision  of  the 
government  council  is  then  given  by  Mr.  Slidell,  reject- 
ing him  as  a minister,  with  the  various  reasons,  he  un- 
derstands, which  were  assigned  for  his  rejection;  and 
he  says  that  as  soon  as  he  is  officially  informed  oi  it,  or 
it  is  proclaimed  by  the  government  ol  Mexico,  he  will 
communicate  it  to  our  government.  In  a postscript  to 
the  despatch  are  the  following  words,  as  gentlemen  will 
find  by  turning  10  the  document: 

“P.  S.  December,  18,  1845.— At  the  moment  I was 
about  to  close  this,  I obtained  the  dictamen  ol  the  council 
of  government  published  in  the  Siglo.  I send  you  the 
paper.” 

This  dictamen,  being  in  a newspaper,  was  not  sent 
with  the  other  papers  submitted  by  the  President  to 
Congress;  but  no  one  will  charge  any  improper  design 
in  omitting  to  communicate  to  congress  a paper  so 
important  to  his  vindication.  I have  seen  this  diciain  n 
of  the  government  council  of  Mexico,  rejecting  Mr. 
Slidell  as  minister  from  tne  United  Slates,  and  it  is 
equally  open  to  the  inspection  oi  any  other  member  of 
I Congress.  Sir,  the  President  of  the  United  States  ayvV 
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his  cabinet  had  this  despatch  and  the  decree  before 
•hem  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  when  the  order  wa3 
issued  to  Gen.  Taylor  to  march  our  troops  from  Corpus 
Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande.  If  they  assumed  that  this 
decree  must  put  an  end  to  all  negotiations  with  Mexico, 
subsequent  facts  seem  to  justify  dicir  conclusion;  for, 
within  a few  days  after  it  was  promuiged,  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Iierrera,  according  to  his  late 
distinct  declaration,  was  overthrown,  because  it  had 
assented  to  treat  at  all  with  the  United  States,  and  a 
new  administration  rose  on  its  ruins,  whose  principle 
was  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  United  States.  Of 
course  Mr.  Slidell  was  also  rejected  by  this  new  admin- 
istration, and  he  returned  baffled  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  true,  therefore,  that  when  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  information  was  before  the  President 
that  negotiations  must  fail  with  Mexico.  Had  he  no 
right,  under  the  circumstances  I have  detailed,  without 
the  direction  of  Congress,  to  order  our  troops  not  to  take 
possession,  not  to  control  the  authorities  of  Mexico, 
civil  or  military,  but  molesting  no  one  in  power,  person 
or  property,  simply  to  enter  the  territory  lying  between 
Corpus  Christi  and  the  Rio  Grande?  Was  th:s  order 
unconstitutional?  II  it  was,  then  it  will  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  President  can,  under  any  circumstances, 
constitutionally  order  our  army  any  where,  for  any  pur- 
pose, within  the  United  States.  But  I make  no  argu- 
ment on  the  (acts.  If  there  is  any  one  who  thinks  that 
Congress,  not  the  President,  is  “commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  State*;”  that  to  con- 
gress, not  the  President,  is  entrusted  “the  executive 
power,”  and  the  duty  of  “repelling  invasion,’’  and  of 
“seeing  the  laws  faithfully  executed, ’’  let  him  rail  at  the 
President  for  usurping  the  powers  of  congress,  and 
unconstitutionally  beginnieg  the  war  with  Mexico.  It 
would  be  as  absurd  to  dispute  the  facts  as  the  reasoning 
of  such  a man.  Let  him  go  further:  propose  an  5tqt,  a 
military  order  by  Congress,  designating  where  the  army 
shall  be  placed;  and,  further  still,  that  it  shall  be  immo 
vable  forever,  until  the  House,  by  its  clerk  or  sergeant- 
at-arms,  gives  the  order  to  march. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  fallacy  referred  to  resulting 
from  the  false  principle  that  congress  is  the  war-making 
power  is,  that  congress — no,  this  house — has  the  right  to 
all  information  in  the  possession  of  the  executive,  re- 
specting treaties,  nr  the  war.  or  its  operations.  Upon 
this  ground,  this  house  has  peremptorily  demanded  of 
the  president  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Slidell  in 
his  mission  to  Mexico.  It  is  contended  that  it  is  an 
unconstitutional  outrage  on  the  rights  of  the  house  for 
tlie  president  to  refuse  to  communicate  these  instruc- 
tions. 

Now  no  one  doubts  that  this  house  has  a right  to  call 
for  any  information  it  pleases  from  the  executive,  un- 
derstanding that  the  executive  has  a right  to  refuse 
giving  it,  if  in  his  opinion  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest.  Such  a right,  if  right  it  can  be  called,  is  a 
mere  right  to  seek  and  obtain  information,  and  may  be 
exercised  towards  any  one  within  or  without  the  United 
States.  But  this  cannot  be  what  the  advocates  of  the 
late  cal!  on  the  President  mean,  or  they  would  not 
have  struck  out  the  usual  discretionary  clause.  They 
must  mean  that  there  is  no  discretion  in  the  President 
to  answer,  but  that  his  constitutional  duty  is  to  obey  the 
call;  and  that,  if  he  does  not  obey,  he  violates  the 
constitution,  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  this  house. 
They  mean  this  or  they  mean  nothing. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  constitution  and  see  what  are  the 
powers  of  this  house  as  a part  only  of  congress.  It 
has  three  grants  of  authority:  1.  To  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, qualifications,  and  returns  of  its  members.  2.  To 
expel  a member.  3.  To  bring  impeachments.  In  car- 
rying out  any  of  these  object*  I suppose  this  House 
may  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  information.  Was  the  call  upon  the  presi- 
dent for  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell,  to  aid  the  house 
in  performing  its  duty  with  respect  to  either  of  the 
above  grants  of  power?  Certainly  the  house  may  say 
we  want  this  information,  and  will  not  legislate  without 
it.  For  this  or  any  other  cause— on  account  of  infor- 
mation received  or  not  received — it  may  refuse  to  vote 
troops  or  supplies  to  carry  on  the  existing  war.  But  is 
it  an  unconstitutional,  an  impeachable  act,  for  the  pres- 
ident to  refuse  this  information?  Departing  from  the 
express  grants  of  power  to  this  housi,in  the  constitution, 
I have  heard  only  vague  and  vain  declamation  to  sup- 
port such  a position.  We  are  the  people — the  sover- 
eignty of  this  Union— which  the  president  has  virtually 
disobeyed  and  defied!  Sir,  we  torget,  in  our  towering 
self-exaltation,  who  we  are  We  are  not  the  people, 
but.  like  the  president  himself,  elected  by  the  people, 
and  entrusted  with  certain  limited  powers,  for  -illicit 
we  are  responsible.  We  are  not  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Union,  but  only  one  of  its  agencies,  to  obtain  a just  and 
free  government,  liable  to  be  overruled  by  the  senate  in 
all  our  legislation,  and  by  this  very  presidcnt.over  whom 
we  affect  to  have  a rightful  control, in  matters  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  functions  of  the  executive. 

But,  although  the  house  may  have  no  right  to  demand 
information  of  the  executive,  may  not  congress  do  it? — 
congress,  the  war  making  power — in  the  matter  of  war 
operations!  The  only  clause  in  the  constitution  having 
the  least  bearing  on  this  pretension,  is  that  which  re 
quires  the  president,  “from  time  to  time,  to  give  to  the 
congress  information  of  the  state  ot  the  Union,  and 
recommend  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary.’’ 
Here  is  a duty,  undoubtedly,  which  the  president  per 
forms  in  his  annual  message.  The  time,  mode,  and 
manner  of  performing  it  are  clearly  within  his  discre- 
tion. Like  the  duty  of  nominating  ufficers  or  appoint- 
ing ambassadors,  he  is  responsible  and  impeachable  for 


delinquency.  But  is  information  concerning  Mr.  Sli- 
dfil’s  instructions — a single  circums'ance  of  de'ail — the 
information  of  the  stare  of  the  Union  which  the  presi 
dent  is  bound  to  communicate  to  congress?  And  if  it 
is.  is  it  communicable  ut  the  instance  of  congress ? If 
so,  then  the  president  may  wait  until  he  is  asked  by 
congress.  It  is  a duty  to  be  exercised  in  common  with 
congress,  which  requires  at  their  discretion  the  informa- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  them  from  time  to  time.  If 
congress  fails  to  ask  this  information,  the  president  can- 
not be  culpable  for  not  imparting  it;  consequently  he  is 
not  impeachable  for  not  discharging  this  duty.  Sir,  he 
is  impeachable  if  he  fails  to  discharge  this  duty;  because 
to  give  information  to  the  congress  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  state  of  the  Union,  is  his  duty,  and  his  duty  only. 

But  admit  that  congress  may  demand  the  information 
required— of  Mr.  Slidefl’s  instructions — have  they  done 
it?  And  if  they  do  it,  what  could  they  do  but  go  to  the 
president  and  ask  his  assent  to  the  law  which  demands 
it?  If  congress,  consisting  of  the  house  and  the  senate, 
would  have  to  submit  to  this  course  to  obtain  this  infor- 
mation, does  it  not  show  that  this  house,  acting  sepa- 
rately, cannot  command  it?  Even  tn  the  case  of  a 
treaty,  the  senate  itself — a part  of  the  treaty-making 
power — cannot  command  all  information  from  the  ex- 
ecutive. Certainly  it  must  be  a very  extraordinary  case 
which  would  justify  the  president  in  keeping  any  thing 
relating  to  a treaty  from  the  senate,  whilst  asking  their 
confirmation.  But  such  a case  might  exist.  Suppose  a 
treaty  made,  highly  advantageous  to  the  country,  by 
the  use  of  the  secret  service  fund  annually  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  executive,  a fund  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams)  has  said  on 
this  floor  he  used  when  president,  and  no  one  but  his 
successor  knew  how  he  used  it — would  the  president  be 
bound  to  disclose  to  the  seriate  the  means  he  niel  to 
obtain  the  treaty?  The  constitution  says  he  must  sub 
mit  the  treaty  to  the  senate  for  ratification;  but  it  dues 
not  require  him  to  submit  the.  mode  and  manner  by 
which  it  is  obtained.  The  senate  may  reject  the  treaty 
if  they  think  proper,  on  the  ground  that  all  transactions 
concerning  it  were  not  submi'  ted  to  them.  This  is  their 
constitutional  privilege.  But  on  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent, it  is  his  duty  to  make  treaties,  and,  after  making 
them,  he  con  submit  or  withhold  them  from  the  senate 
If  he  withholds  them,  they  tail  as  treaties.  But,  in 
submitting  them,  may  he  not  withhold  any  matter 
relative  to  them  which  he  deems  the  public  interest 
requires?  Take  the  case  out  of  which  has  arisen  the 
claim  of  the  house  of  representatives  toinformatio  t from 
the  president.  Suppose  a treaty  made  to-morrow  with 
Mexico,  and  submitted  to  the  senate,  and  the  senate 
should  pass  the  very  resolution  this  house  passed,  de- 
manding of  the  president  to  communicate  to  the  senate 
the  instructions  given  two  years  ago  to  Mr.  Slidell  in 
his  mission  to  Mexico,  would  the  president  be  bound 
to  communicate  them?  May  he  not  say,  “My  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Slidell  never  had  any  existence.  He  was 
not  received  as  a minister  to  Mexico,  and  therefore  had 
nooccasion  (o  bt;qak  thejr  seal;  and,  if  they  ever  had 
any  existence,  they  have  nobearjng  on  the  treaty  1 
have  sent  to  you  for  confirmation,  I. therefore  decline 
communicating  them  to  you.”  If  the  senate  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  answer,  they  could  reject  the  trea’y; 
but  they  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  complain  that  any 
constitutional  right  of  theirs  was  infringed  by  the  presi- 
dent in  his  refusal.  If  the  senate,  then,  a part  of  the 
treaty  making  power,  in  the  case  of  a Treaty  submitted 
to  them,  would  have  no  right  to  an  implicit  obedience 
from  the  president  to  the  resolution  calling  fur  the  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Slidell,  how  can  it  be  the  right  of  this 
house  to  command  him?  Take  the  wildest  assttrip 
lions,  and  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  house  can 
have  higher  rights  of  information  from  the  president 
titan  the  senate,  when  acting  in  its  treaty-making 
capacity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  thus  endeavored  to  show  tha1 
the  war  making  power  is  not  in  congress,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  president  of  the  United  States  did  not 
unconstitutionally  begin  t he  war  wi  h Mexico;  that  con- 
gress has  not  a right  to  prescribe  limit,  and  determine 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  war;  nor  has  it  a right  to  all 
information  in  pos-ession  of  the  president  respecting  trea- 
ties ol  war  In  taking  these  positions  I know  I render 
myself  amenable  to  the  imputation  of  being  a sort  of  a 
monarchist — one.  as  t ,e  phrase  goes,  in  favor  of  execu- 
tive power.  Sir.  1 am  in  favor  of  executive  power  in 
government;  and,  if  1 was  not,  I would  be  in  favor  of 
no  government  at  all — for  government  cannot  exist  with- 
out being  operative,  and,  to  be  operative,  must  be  en- 
forced by  an  executive,  i am  also,  in  the  government 
of  these  United  States,  in  favor  of  entrusting,  not  a part, 
but  the.  whole  ol  the  executive  functions  to  the  hands  of 
tile  president  of  the  United  State  , not  a particle  would 
1 vest  in  congress;  and  in  the  senate  I would  vest  only 
a co-operation  with  the  president  in  the  treaty  making 
and  appointing  powers.  Is  this  being  too  partial  or 
devoted  to  executive  power?  Fidelity  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  demands  no  less.  It  says,  “the 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a president  of  the  U 
States.’’  When  it  speaks  of  the  legislative  powers  the 
language  is  different:  “All  legislative  powi  rs  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a congress  of  the  U.  Stales.” 
All  the  executive  functions  are  in  the  president;  but 
congress  has  not  only  none  but  legislative  powers,  but 
even  these  powers  are  limited  to  the  specific  grants.  I 
go  further  still  in  favor  of  the  executive  power.  I am  in 
favor  of  its  participating  in  legislative  functions  also. — 
Here,  again,  1 but  stand  bythe  constitution  iti  upholding 
the  presidential  veto  on  the  laws  ui  c-mgress.  Sir,  why 
did  the  makers  of  the  constitution  thus  give,  not  only 


all  the  executive  powers  to  a president,  but  even  a con- 
trol over  congress  iu  its  legislation,  whilst  to  congress 
they  gave  only  limited  legislative  powers?  The  answer 
is  plain;  because  they  thought  that  liberty  and  right  go- 
vernment were  In  more  danger  from  legislative  than 
from  executive  abuses— from  congress  than  from  the 
president.  They  knew  that  at  our  stage  of  progress  in 
free  government  liberty  in  person  or  property  was  safe 
from  any  executive  encroachments.  The  danger  of 
oppression  in  the  Uniqn  was  from  another  source — tho 
tyranny  of  sections  or  interests.  These  could  act  only 
through  (he  legislative  department  of  the  government, 
and  they  therefore  endeavored  there  to  fix  their  limita- 
tions by  a most  careful  enumeration  of  special  grants. 
The  working  of  the  constitution  has  proved  that  in  these 
views  our  fathers  were  right.  All  the  danger  to  our 
system  of  government,  all  the  usurpations  which  havo 
agitated  the  Un:on  and  threatened  its  dissolution,  tiavo 
been  from  legislative  encroachments.  Congress,  not  the 
president,  the  statute  book,  not  the  sword,  has  kept  the 
Union  in  agitation,  and  lashed  parties  into  furious  con- 
tention. The  alien  and  sedition  laws,  banks,  protective 
tariffs,  internal  improvement,  and  slavery  have  successi- 
vely risen  up  in  congress,  subjects  of  usurping  powers 
not  granted  by  the  constitution.  Our  friends  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  hall  uphold  the  latitudinous  construction 
of  the  constitution  by  which  these  usurpations  are  per- 
petrated. They  are  for  swelling  the  powers  of  con- 
gress, and  making  the  majority  in  congress  the  govern- 
ment and  the  constitution.  The  reason  is  obvious;  the 
North,  which  leads  in  this  policy,  are  the  majority  in 
congress.  To  extend  the  powers  of  congress  where  they 
are  the  majority,  is  to  extend  power  to  themselves;  and 
tints  enable  them  not  only  to  protect  themselves,  but  to 
wield  the  legislation  of  congress  to  their  advantage  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Union.  Interest 
and  the  lust  of  power  both  combine  with  them  to  uphold 
this  policy.  Hence  the  continual  tendency  to  grasp  now 
powers  in  congress;  hence  the  opposition  to  the  veto 
power  in  the  president,  which  has  controlled  these  usur- 
pations of  the  constitution;  and  hence,  also,  the  late  pre- 
tension of  congress  being  the  war  making  power,  with 
all  its  corollaries.  The  last  time  the  whigs  had  the  as- 
cendency they  wound  up  the  session  in  1841  by  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States  proposing  to 
abolish  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  no  less 
than  four  particulars.  I was  in  the  contest  of  those  days 
and  know  what  a whig  majority  in  congress  is  in  its 
unscrupulous  and  desperate  warfare  on  the  constitution. 
The  security  of  the  South  is  in  the  limitations  of  the 
constitution,  and  there  can  he  no  security  for  tier  in  the 
ascendency  of  a party  which,  from  the  origin  of  the 
government  to  this  day,  has  carried  on  a perpetual  war 
against  them.  If  we  are  safe  under  any  control  but  our 
own;  if  we  are  safe  under  the  administration  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  it  must  be  in  co-operation 
with  that  party  which  has  stood  by  us  in  so  many  hard 
fought  and  hard  won  battles  for  the  limitations  of  die 
constitution.  The  whigs,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
policy  with  respect  to  the  constitution,  must  be  the-ene- 
tnies  of  those  who  stand  for  protection  and  peace  on  its 
limita lions;  they  must  politically  be  the  enemies  of  the 
South — conscientious  and  patriotic,  if  you  please — but 
still  enemies,  the  more  irreconcilable  and  implacable, 
because  conscientious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  friends  over  the  way  denounce 
the  Mexican  war  with  great  bitterness.  To  hear  them 
one  might  suppose  that  they  not  only  had  no  agency  in 
making  it,  but  that,  if  they  had  the  power,  they  would 
most  speedily  arrest  it.  I h.-y  voted  for  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  lust  congress,  and  voted  the  supplies  to  carry 
it  on;  they,  at  the  ensuing  session,  again  voted  the  sup- 
plies, and  now  they  are  here  with  a majority  which  can 
at  any  moment  arrest  the  war.  Why  do  they  not  ar- 
rest it  by  declaring  at  once  their  determination  to  refuse 
the  supplies?  If  the  boast  of  some  of  them  be  true,  they 
are  placed  here,  a majority,  by  the  people,  for  this  very 
purpose.  Sir,  our  wing  friends  do  not  intend,  do  not 
wish  to  stop  th.s  war.  A peace,  if  efjgcud  to-morrow, 
would  be  to  them  very  far  from  gratelul  news.  They 
look  to  the  war  as  the  grand  instrument  of  their  success 
at  the  next  presidential  election.  Like  proper  patriots 
they  suppose  the  predominance  of  the  democratic  party 
a far  greater  evil  than  the  Mexican  war;  hence  they 
are  willing  that  the  war  shall  continue,  at  least  until 
they  can  grasp  the  reins  of  power.  I (ell  you,  sir,  those 
who  lament  this  war,  those  who  are  longing  for  its  ter- 
mination by  a just  and  honorable  peace,  are  on  this  side 
of  the  chamber.  Party  predominance  is  undoubtedly 
something  to  them;  but  toe  heavy  responsibilities  oi  the 
war.  its  uncertainties  and  dangets,  press  most  on  those 
who  are  identified  with  the  administration  in  the  first 
great  cause  of  theit  ascendency  to  power — the  ann-  xa- 
iiun  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  They  fully  under-. and 
how  the  benefit  ot  tins  great  measure  may  be  defeated 
how  territory  acquired  may  bring  u-  danger,  debt,  ihe 
renewal  of  ttie  protective  policy,  and  the  whole  end  in 
the  irtumph  ol  whig  principles  in  the  union.  Whilst, 
therefore,  they  support  the  government  in  the  prosecution 
of  ihe  war— believing  mat  consistency  a .d  the  interest 
and  honor  ot  the  Union  alike  require  that  it  should  be 
supported— they  woulu  rejoice  to  hear  of  peac-.  Tuty 
deprecate  the  vvar  with  Mexico,  but  deprecate  far  more 
that  war  on  the  constitution  winch,  whilst  sapping  ng 
principles,  leaves  it  the  mere  instrument  of  a remorseless 
many-headed  despotism,  enthroned  m congress.  The 
success  of  .his  vvar,  unlike  the  war  with  Mexico,  w hich 
has  brought  us  at  least  distinction  and  renown,  may 
bring  us  only  infamy  and  dishonor,  and  ngnalizc  ire 
victories  by  the  destruction  of  the  rights  ol  the=states  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 
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Banking,  December,  1847. — Compiled  from  re li 
hble  sources. 

Circulation.  Specie. 

Bank  of  England  ^19,275.n00  rfl  1.000,000 

Private  banks  in  England  6,275.000  1,800,000 

Population  in  1841. 

England  16,224.000  ^25.550.000  ^12  800.000 

Srollartd  2,620,000  3 732.000  j.200,000 

Ireland  8,175,000  5,323,000  1,600.000 


Total  popu  27.019,000 

Total  G.  Brit  & Ireland  ^34.605.000  aC15.600.000 
U.  States  20.000  000  $120,000,000  $50,000  000 

Circulation. — A statement1  was  recently  made  by  a 
member  in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  that'the 
circulation  of  specie  in  Ft  nec  was  equivalent  to 
1X05  000  000  traces,  or  $306.000,000— nearly  "all 
silver.  In  England  ti  is  e-timated  that  30,000,000 
severeigns  are  in  circulation. 

Bank  capital  op  cities  in  the  United  States 
The  following  list  (which  v.e  take  from  Homans’ 
Bankers’  Magazine,)  comprising  the  banking  capital 
in  all  cities  which  poa-ess  above  oDe  million  of  such 


capi  al  located  in  the  same. 

Cities.  No.  of  banks. 

Capital. 

1-  New  York, 

25 

$24  003  000 

2 Boston, 

26 

18.863.000 

3 New  Orleans, 

6 

17.663  000 

4 Philadelphia, 

14 

9.222  000 

5 Charleston,  S C. 

7 

9.153,000 

fj  Providence, 

23 

8 040  000 

7 B 1 1 1 in  ire, 

11 

6 973  000 

ft  Nashville,  Tenn., 

3 

6,  ISO  000 

9 Hartford,  Conn.. 

5 

3.732  000 

10  Louisville  K)., 

3 

2 960  000 

11  , Ph., 

4 

2 755  000 

J2  A ugu-ta.  G o. 

6 

2 625  000 

13.  A ihany , N.  Y , 

7 

2 462  000 

14  Richmond,  Va., 

3 

2,115  000 

15.  Savannah, 

4 

1 890.000 

16  Salem. 

7 

1,750  000 

]7  New  Ha  • e.n, 

4 

1.678  000 

18  Cinciririaii. 

6 

1 664,000 

19  Lexington  Kv., 

2 

1 517  000 

20  Mobile, 

1 

1 500  000 

21  Troy,  N.  Y., 

5 

1,475  000 

22  Newark,  N.  J., 

3 

1.403000 

23  New  Bedford, 

4 

1 ,300  OUO 

24  Utica, 

4 

1,260,000 

25.  Petersburgh,  Va., 

3 

1,170,000 

26  Hoche-ier,  N.  Y., 

5 

1.160  000 

27.  Wa.-hington,  D.  C. 

3 

1,029,000 

28.  Wilmingion,  N.C. 

3 

1 000.000 

Total  in  28  cities, 

194 

$136,547,000 

Total  in  other  parts  of 
the  U Slates, 

574 

73,284,000 

Remarks. — The  capital  of  banks  in  Charleston,  S. 
Carolina,  and  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  includes  the 
amount  allotted  to  branch  banks  in  other  towns,  and 
not  fixed.  - . 

It  will  be  observed  that  Hartford,  Conn.,  ranks 
high  in  the  list,  indeed  Hartford  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  in  the  United  States  in 
propTjrtion  to  its  population. 

The  amounts  of  banking  capital  above  stated  are 
by  no  means  indicative  of  the  relative  wealth  or  of 
business  done  at  the  several  "places  named.  ^Fhepe 
are  several  cities  and  towns"  not  mentioned  where 
there  is  a large  export  and  import-trade  and  much 
wealth.  Among  these,  we  may  especially  mention 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn,  Charles- 
town, Mass.,  Norfolk,  Nantucket  "an<i  New  Lon- 
don. The  amount  of  bank  capital  at  Mobile  is  vety 
small,  while  its  exports  are  equal  to  ten  millions  an- 
nually. 

The  28  cities  named  above,  it  will  be  observed, 
have  about  two-thirds  of  the  banking  capital  of  the 
Union;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  they  have  also  oon- 
tinually'ir!  their  vaults  a still  larger  propertion  of  the 
specie  in  the  country.  While  the  country  hanks 
enjoy  the  largest  share  of  the  circulation,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  capital,  the  city  banks,  it  is  well  known, 
have  much  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  deposites, 
which  are  equally  a source  of  profit  and  advantage 
with  the  circulation.  ■ [W.  Y.  Express.' 

Banks  of  Tennessee. — The  official  statements 
rtporied  by  joint  committee  of  two  houses  of  the  le- 
gislature show: 

Total  liabilities  $5,811,417  93 

Total  means  4,732,344  22 


Total  banking  means," 


$1, 079.073  71 


education  statistics. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  census  of 
1840,  shows  the  number  of  adults  in  each  state  who 
can  read  and  write,  the  number  that  cannot  read  and 
write,  and  the  per  centage  of  the  uneducated: 


$209,831,000 


Toial  in  the  U.  States,  768 

The  following  table  from  the  latest  official  tables, 
gives  the  number  o(  banks,  amount  of  bank  capital, 
circulation  and  specie  in  each  of  the  slates.  A few 
only  are  estimates,  and  these  from  correct  data: 


Slates.  JVo.  b'ks 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

Specie. 

N.Y.  coun.  144  $19  356,000  $19  270  000  : 

$2  533  000 

N.  Y.  city, 

25 

24, 003. 000 

6,967,000 

6 574  000 

Penn.  coun. 

34 

7.866,000 

6,400,000 

2.000.000 

Philadelphia, 

14 

9 222.000 

4 500,000 

4,200.000 

Ohio, 

40 

5 706  000 

8 321  000 

2 604.000 

Virginia, 

34 

10,502.000 

9 308,000 

2,990  000 

Tennessee, 

29 

8,056.000 

*3,000.000 

1 200  000 

Kentucky, 

16 

7.018,000 

6,483  000 

2,920,000 

N.  Carolina, 

13 

3 525  000 

9,070  000 

1,290  000 

Mass,  co’ry. 

84 

13  249,000 

10.983.000 

658,000 

Boston, 

26 

18  864,000 

7,208.000 

3,286  000 

Georgia, 

20 

5,109.000 

*3.200,000 

L44S.OOO 

Indiana, 

13 

2,082,000 

3,900,000 

1,084  000 

S.  Carolina, 

14 

11,431,000 

2 442,000 

681,000 

Ala.  Mobile, 

11 

1,500.000 

2 311,000 

1,097,000 

Maine, 

33 

2 959.000 

2,536,000 

260.000 

Md.  country, 

12 

1,877  000 

*1,500.000 

600  000 

Baltimore, 

11 

6 973.000 

2.104  000 

1 832,000 

M issouri, 

6 

1,201  000 

2.404,000 

2 314,000 

New  Jersey, 

23 

3 750  000 

2,700,000 

636,000 

Louisiana, 

6 

17  663  000 

3 514,000 

7 252,000 

Connecticut, 

33 

8 705,000 

4.437  000 

462,000 

Vermont, 

32 

2 959  000 

2536.000 

260,000 

N Hamp. 

30 

1 800,000 

1.512  000 

144,000 

Michigan, 

13 

7.660.000 

*600.000 

200,000 

R.  Island, 

62 

11  023  000 

2 842,000 

325,000 

Delaware, 

8 

1,390,000 

*500,000 

150,000 

Dist.  Colum. 

4 

1,338,000 

*500.000 

150  000 

Wisconsin, 

1 

225,000 

*180,000 

120,000 

T<dal, 

$200. 

831  000  $125,283,000  $49,270,000 

•Estimates. 


Educated. 

Uneducated. 

Pr.  Cent. 

1 Connecticut 

163,843 

526 

311.2 

2 N.  Hampshire 

149,911 

942 

159.1 

3 Massachusetts 

403,761 

4,448 

90.7 

4 Maine 

234,177 

3.241 

722 

5 Vermont 

144,136 

2,270 

63.4 

6 Michigan 

96.189 

2,173 

44.2 

7 Rhode  Island 

66,835 

1,614 

35.2 

8 New  Jersey 

166,964 

6,385 

26.1 

9 New  York 

,155,522 

44,452 

259 

10  Pennsylvania 

765,917 

33,940 

22.2 

11  Ohio,' 

638,640 

35,394 

18.0 

12  Louisiana 

79,000 

4,861 

16.2 

13  Maryland 

154,087 

11,605 

132 

14  Mississippi 

73,838 

8,360 

8.4 

15  Illinois 

198,413 

27,502 

7.2 

16  Indiana 

268,052 

38,100 

7. 

17  Missouri 

131,679 

19,457 

6.7 

18  Kentucky 

242,974 

40,018 

6. 

19  Alabama 

130,900 

22,592 

5.89 

20  Delaware 

27,529 

4,832 

5.71 

21  Virginia 

329,959 

58,787 

5.6 

22  South  Carolina  1 1 1 ,659 

20,615 

5.4 

23  Georgia 

160,957 

30,717 

5.2 

24  Arkansas 

30,552 

6,567 

4.6 

25  Tennessee 

248,928 

58,531 

4.2 

26  North  Carolina  209,685 

56,909 

3.7 

Henry  Clay.  This  distinguished  statesman  left 
the  seat  of  government  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
23d,  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Baltimore  ai  7 o’clock. 
A large  concourse  of  his  friends  were  awaiting  his 
arrival,  gave  him  a cheering  reception,  and  accompa- 
nied him  from  the  depot  to  the  residence  of  Christo- 
pher Hughes’  E-q.,  whose  guest  he  became  for  the 
night.  The  crowd  in  front  of  Mr.  H’s  house  conti- 
nued to  accumulate,  and  incessant  calls  for  “Clay, 
Clay,”  obliged  Mr.  C.  to  appear  and  address  a few 
words  to  them,  after  which  they  dispersed.  At  nine 
next  morning,  a vast  concourse  had  assembled  at  the 
depot  lo  witness  Mr.  Clay’s  departure  for  Philadel- 
phia. Amidst  loud  acclamations  he  left  at  that 
hour. 

Haying  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  city  au- 
thorities ol  Philadelphia,  every  preparation  of  course 
was  awaiting  his  arrival.  His  reception  was  truly 
enthusiastic.  The  houses  along  the  streets  that  he 
was  to  pass,  were  decorated  with  insignia,  and 
crowded  with  people.  The  streets  were  thronged. 
An  immense  escou  accompanied  him  from  the  rail- 
road depot  to  the  residence  of  Mayor  Swift,  whose 
guest  he  remains  during  his  sojourn  in  the  city, 
where  professional  business,  it  is  said,  will  detain 
him  tome  eight  or  ten  days. 
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It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Mr.  Clay,  th* 
mayor,  am}  Mr.  Struthers  could  niake  their  way 
through  the  dense  mass  of  cheering  people,  after 
landing  from  the  chariot.  The  house  was  thronged 
with  ladies.  On  entering  the  parlour  Vtr.  Clay  was 
presented^  with  » large  and  exceedingly  beautiful 
bouquet,  of  the  choicest  gifts  of  Flora, by  an  interest- 
ing little  girl,. daughter  of  Isaac  Elliott,  Esq. 

Notwithstanding  a plea  made  by  the  mayor  to  the 
people  outside,  of  Mr.  Clay’s  fatigue,  &c.,  they  c >■..* 
tiaued  to  shout  for  “Clay,  Clay.”  till  he  made  his 
appearance  and  addressed  a few  words  of  pleasantry, 
which  were  received  good  humoredly,  and  after  tha 
loudest  kind  of  cheers  the  crowd  dispersed. 

The  two  branches  of  the  city  councils  of  Ne-w 
York  having  unanimously  resolved  to  invite  Mr.  Clay 
to  extend  his  visit  to  that  city,  appointed  five  of  their 
members  from  each  branch  as  a committee  of  invi- 
tation and  reception  should  Mr.  Clay,  accept.  A 
deputation  from  that  committee  was  in  Philadelphia 
awaiting  Mr.  Clay’s  arrival. 

The  treaty.  It  is  understood  that  a message 
from  the  president  reached  the  senate  chamber  the 
moment  after  that  body  adjourned  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Adams’ illness  on  Tuesday.  It  was  communi- 
cated as  soon  as  the  senate  organized  on  Wednesday. 
Nothing  of  less  importance  could  have  detained  that 
bodv  in  session  on  that  day.  The  message  and  the 
accompanying  projeet  of  a treaty  with  Mexico,  it  is 
understood  was,  during  tbeseciei  session,  referred 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations."  * 

! A faint  glimpse  of  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the 
1 prominent  members  in  the  senate  in  relation  to  the 
treaty,  may  be  obtained  by  noticing  the  proceedings 
of  the  body  whilst  they  were  in  open  session. 

Of  the  disposition  of  the  president  and  his  cabi- 
net in  respect  to  accepting  the  proposed  terms,  very 
contrary  opinions  have  been  expressed.  For  our- 
selves, we  took -it  for  granted,  that  if  the  executive, 
with  whom  exclusively  the  constitution  has  reposed 
the  initiatory  treaty  making  duties,  recognized  the 
project  so  lar  asto  submit  it  to  the  senate,  that  they  of 
course  waived  all  objections  as  lo  the  authority  by 
which  it  had  been  negatived,  however  informal. 

And  (notwithstanding  a recent  instance  to  the 
contrary)  we  further  concluded,  that  Ihose  informa- 
lities would  not  have  been  waived  in  this  case,  if  the 
president  and  his  cabinet  were  not  in  favor  of  ac- 
cepting and  ratifying  the  treaty,  which  he  submit- 
ted. 

Of  course  we  looked  to  the  government  organ  at 
Washington  for  the  most  authentic  intimations  upon 
ttie  subject.  No  anno  jncemeuls  could  reasonably 
be  expected  irom  ihence  in  the  present  posture  of 
affairs,  but  something  may  be  gathered  from  the  tone 
of  their  remarks.  These  so  far  as  they  go,  leave 
little  room  to  doubt  the  president’s  approval  of  the 
terms.  The  Union  of  Friday  night,  the  25  h,  has 
between  two  and  three  columns  under  its  leading 
article  “The  treaty,”  most  of  which  are  extracts 
from  other  papers  wiih  their  own  comments.  From 
the  whole  we  gather  a distinct  approval  of  the  pro- 
ject, at  least  so  lar  as  lire  territory  acquired,  is  at 
issue.  Relying  upon  it  also,  as  they  do,  as  conclu- 
sive proof  Dial  the  president  has  no  design  lo  con- 
quer all  Mexico,  implies  his  acquiescence  in  the 
treaty  as  submitted. 

What  chance  there  is  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate 
advising  its  ratification,  is  another  question,  and  is 
likely  lo  involve  that  of  the  terms  on  which  addi- 
tional territory  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pioject  is  admitted  to  have 
originated  from  the  executive  of  Mexico,  and  will 
have  lo  oe  submitted  to  the  ratification  ol  llie  Mex- 
ican congress.  The  cash  consideration  of  some 
twenty  millions  is  relied  upon  to  win  them  over. 

The  Washington  corre-pondenl  of  th;  New  York 
Courier,  writes  that  there  will  bo  serious  opposition 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  by  the  Witmol  proviso  senators 
of  the  north,  and  by  the  Calhoun  men  of  the  south, 
Butler,  Yulee,  and  Johnson,  of  La.  Some  urge  li.o 
necessity  of  a military  frontier,  and  suggest  the 
Sierra  Madre  line,  others  ooject  to  the  treaty  as  in- 
formally negotiated;  others  do  not  like  its  stipulation-; 
“a  very  small  portion,  if  any,  advocate  openly,  the 
whole  of  Mexico.”  The  writer  upon  the  whole, 
however,  for  various  reasons  assigned,  concludes 
that  the  influence  of  the  executive  will  carry  the 
ratification.  The  last  of  his  reasons  is,  that  congress 
will  refuse  money  and  men  to  carry  on  the  war. 

The  three  millions  are  to  be  pain  down  on  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications,  and  our  troops  are  to  leave 
Mexico  within  three  mouths  theiealter. 

Death  of  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Belfast. — The 
English  papers  announce  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  Thomas  W.  Gilpin,  Esq.,  the  U.  consul 
at  Belfast,  Mr.  G.  was  the  brother  of  Henry  Gilpm, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 
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